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PREFACE. 


URING the course of an already long life, of which the greater part has been 
devoted to study, the Editor of the present work has often been at a loss for want 
of a handy book of reference which should embrace in a single, portable volume, a 
full, well-arranged, and digested compend of human knowledge in its most modern 
form. Such à book would have spared him the sacrifice of much valuable time ex- 
pended in hunting up desired information; but at that time not a book of the kind was 
to be found in any language. He, therefore, was led at length to believe that he might 
supply a general want were he to collate and condense in one compact volume such a 
rationale of information belonging to science, the arts, and the Belles-Lettres gen- 
erally, that would serve as a help to memory and as a general index to special authorities 
for the consultation of students, and at the same time convey a sufficient amount of 
knowledge to the casual and general inquirer. Hence arose the inception of an idea 
the first fruit of which is the present CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA. 

To compass so vast a range of topics, the Editor had at the outset to carefully and 
unalterably determine the limits within which he must circumscribe himself. The task 
of selection from the infinite multitude of proper names, technical terms, and other special 
information, which fill innumerable volumes, was in itself a matter of no little difficulty. 
There was a medium to preserve between too much and too little — between a reple- 
tion which would have given to the book an inconvenient bulk, and a scantiness which, 
by reducing it to the status of a mere vocabulary, would have deprived it alike of in- 
terest and usefulness. For every science treated of, the Editor has adopted that classi- 
fication which has now become the one in most general acceptation, and he has therefore 
put aside (in all cases where not necessary for the history of the science itself) an anti- 
quated terminology, the use of which would tend only to confusion, preferring the popu- 
lar names — in every case studiously given; referring also to the scientific term in mod- 
ern use, under which the definition is at once found. The Editor has been careful to 
avoid the adoption of speculative views and theories, and has confined, himself to a con- 
cise and clear exposition of those phenomena, discoveries, and facts which constitute 
science at the present day. Inthe articles of History and Biography, place has been found 
for all events of memorable character in the annals of mankind, as well as for every person 
whose name has signalized some great or heroic deed, some notable discovery, some emi- 
nent literary or artistic production. In Geography, the rule has been observed of admit- 
ting all the principal divisions — whether natural, political, or administrative — of every 
country or State; besides, cities and towns having a minimum population of 10,000 
are given, and even under this limit mention is made of small places to which there is 
attached some prominent historical record, or to which attention is necessary by some 
specialty in scenery, archeology, or native industry. The United States is treated with 
still greater topographical minuteness, by giving all the counties in each State, as well 
as those smaller towns entered in the last cens"s as having a population numbering 
as low as 2,000. 

The materials which offered themselves for filling up the framework outlined for the 
completion of this book, proved abundant. Without entering here upon the long list 
ef authorities in every department of literature which it has been the Editor’s business 
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bo consult, he may remark that few authors of value in the great American, English, 
and Continental public libraries have been left without being referred to by him during 
the progress of his work. Besides, he esteems it his pleasant duty to acknowledge his 
great indebtedness to several works of a class more or less analogous to the present 
one, and from which his materials have been also frequently drawn, but this at no 
time without having been first submitted to the most critical comparison and verifica- 
tion, all statements of fact, data, &c., nor without having recourse to the original au- 
thority in case of doubt. 

Notwithstanding his most careful efforts, the Editor cannot flatter himself that he has 
succeeded in avoiding an occasional error or preventing a possible omission; but he 
trusts that the public will judge with some degree of indulgence a work like this — one 
which contains such an infinite variety of articles, all of tem filled with proper names, 
scientific terms, dates, and other matter of a character at all times most open to a 
blemish or an inaccuracy, and of which every line, every word, presents, so to speak, a 
pitfall even for the most wary. As it is, however, confidence is felt that this book will 
be found both useful and reliable. Addressing itself to every class of readers, it will 
serve to recall to one facts which may have been forgotten for the moment; to another 
it will furnish first notions of things that more elaborate works will afterwards develop 
and complete; while to all it will afford the means of verifying a formula or a fact, of 
recovering a date, or of comprehending a reference or allusion. Chiefly will it be of 
great assistance to young people, and will be found to adapt itself successfully to 
every form or degree of instruction. By its help, the teacher will be enabled to 
satisfy any legitimate curiosity on the part of his pupil, should the latter interrogate 
him on a subject which may be new to him; as well as to oppose and suppress that 
habit so common among youth and so fatal to intellectual progress, of contenting 
themselves with a bare knowledge of words without attaching to them their proper 
meaning, and, by so doing, skip over difficulties without resolving them. Such a work 
as the present one has long been wanting in our schools, and it is the Editor's hope to 
have now in some degree supplied the desideratum, and to have contributed somewhat 


to the progress of educational study. : 
L. CoLANGE. 


A few only, from many hundred on these subjects, that are con- 
tained in THIS CYCLOPEDIA. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Aftermath, elma One Peat, Sheep, 
Apple, Maize dian corn) | Ph hates, Silk Culture, 
As Menase. Plough, Smut, 
Blight, Mildew, Pork, Sugar-cane, 
Broken Wind, Milk, Potato, Tea Culture, 
Buckwheat, Mould, Poultry, Threshing, 
Budding, Pruning, Tobacco, 
Butter, Paddock, Pumpkin, Vineyard, 
Cheese (History of), | Peach, Rinderpest, heat, 
Cotton, Pear, Root Crops, Wine. 
Dairy, 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
ro rat Diet, Headache, ht, 
r, Digestion, Health, Reorpiratiem, 
po ERAS Disease, Heat, 
Ban Disinfectant, House, Sealing-wax, 
Bees, Embroidery, Hunger, Sleep, 
Blister, Fainting, Ice. P. 
il, Fever, Inflammation, Sagar, 
rend, Fire, Intoxication, Sunstroke, 
Chocolate, F " Itch, Swimming, 
ffee, Frost-bite, Leaven, Trichinse. 
Condiment, Gymnastics, 
ANTIQUITIES AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Acropo Argus, E e Myster- | Hades, 
Adonis, At as, EIye) i Harpio 
uspiees. sium, yperboreans, 
Æneas, REM MEN Forum, Juno, 
Agamemnon, Bore: Furies, Jupiter, 
n, Castor ve ad Pollux, | Gladiator, Lictors, 
Ajax, Centaur, Greek Fire, Nemesis, 
Amphitheatre, Cerberus, Gnome, Pandora, 
Andromeda, Centumvirli, Gorgon, Parthenon, 
Apollo, Circe, Graces, Praetorian Guarda 
Argonauts, Decem virii, 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING. 
Aquedue Onstle, Ionio (order), Pier, 
Arabian iden; Chancel, amize, Pontoon Bri 
Arch Colonnade, Mediæval (order), Porteullis, 
Architecture, Coffer Dam, Mortise, Portico, 
Attic (order), Composite (order) Mosque Pulpit, 
Balcony, Corinthian (order), | Mon Cenis Tun- quaa, 
Bay Window, Dome, nel, ilroad, 
Bridge (History of), | Doric (order), Norman (order), Renaissance, 
Buttress, Early English (or- | Parapet, Ridge Piece, 
Canal, der), Parthenon, Suez Canal, 
Canopy, Hoosac Tunnel, Pedestal, Tubular Bridge. 
BIBLICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 
Abbey, Arians, Autó da Fe, Greek Chureh. 
Abyssinian Church | Ark ot the Cove- Baptists, Inquisition, 
Adoration, nant, hards, Jesuits, 
Allah, Armenians, Be dhism, Lollards, 
Amen, Ascension, Christianity, Lutherans, 
Anabaptists, Ascetics, Con gationalists | Millennium, 
Anathema, Athanasian Creed, | Disciples of Christ, | Mohamedanism, 
Angi i i ir tt Atheist, Dissenters, Mormons, 
ANT Atonement, Druids, «cumenical Coum 
Leid E ee Augsburg  Confes- | Fire-worshippers, eil, 
acne s op, sion, Gnostics, Paganism. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 
Alexander the|Cato. Goethe, Peter the Great, 
Great, Cleopatra, Grattan, Henry, Peter the Hermit 
Archimedes, Columbus, Hannibal, Richard Coeur de 
Aristotle, Confucius, Haroun al Raschid, Lion 
Aspasia, Constantine, Herodotus, Romulus, 
Barbarossa, Fred-|Copernicus. Homer, Sir Walter Scot 
eric, Cromwell, Oliver, Josephine, Sir William al. 
Beatrice. Demosthenes, Lincoln, Abraham, lace, 
Bismarck, Diogenes, Lucretia, Solyman the Mag- 
Brutus, Frederiek the | Mohamed, nificent. 
Cesar, Great, Napoleon, Stuart, Mary. 
Caligula, Galileo, O'Connell, Daniel, 





A few only, from many hundred topics on these subjects, that are con- 
tained in THIS CYCLOPEDIA, 


COUNTRIES, STATES, AND CITIES. 











dM t, Macedonia, Scotland, 
ssyria, England, Mexico, 9 
poti France, New Mexico, TOY, 
Australia, Germany, Norway, Turkey, 
Austrin, Hindostan, Paris, Tyre and Sidon. 
Babylonia, Hungary, Poland, United Sta 
Brazil, India, Portugal, Washington Terris 
California, Ireland, Prussia, tory, 
Tarihage, Japan, Rome, Wyoming Terri- 
Central America, Lombardy, Russia, tory. 
china, London, 
LITERATURE. 

Academy, Chaldaic Lan- | Epic, Inductive Philoso- 
Acrostic, grease, Euphuism, phy, 
allegory. Chinese Language, | Extravaganza, Invocation, 
Alliteration, Coptic Language, ' | Fingal, Latin Laws and 
Almanac, Copyright, Gesta Romanorum, Literature, 
Anthology, Critic, Golden Legend, Lexicology, 
Aramaic guage, | Decameron, Greek a pas Pads Literati, Litera» 
Aryan Language, Didactic, Hieroglyphics, ture, 
Bibliographer, Elocution, Homeric Poems, Logic, Logos, 
Calendar, Encyclopædia, Iden, Idealism, Lyric Poetry, 
Cambridge Univer- | English Literature, | Impromptu, Melodrama, 

sity, 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
Agate, Carboniferous Age, | Diamond, Lias and Marl, 
Alabaster, Carnelian, Drift and Erosion, | Marble 
Alluvium, Coal, Flint and Fossils, Meerschaum, 
Amber, Conglomerate, Gneiss and Granite, | Mercury, 
Anthracite, Copper, Gold and Silver | Metamorphic, 
Antimony, Copperas, Ore, Mien, 
Arsenic, Coral Coral jGraphite (Plum- | Old Red Sandstone, 
Asbestos, Islands, bago), Petroleum, 
Asphalt, C€orundum Grent Ice Age, Rock Salt, 
Basalt, Crater and Volcano, Gypsum, Soapstone, 
Boulder, Denudation, Iron and Lead, Sulphur. 
Caleareous, 
METEOROLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 

Aerolites, Gulf Stream, Whirlwind, ! Camel, 
Aurora Borealis, Hail, Wind. Crinoids, 
Clouds, Meteors, Deer, 
Comets, Rain and Rainbow, | Alligator, | Fish, 
Cyclone, Sargasso Sea, Alpaca Goat, Giraffe, 
Dew Simoon, Anaconda, Hippopotamus, 
Earthquake, Snow, boon, Horse, 
Equatorial C€ur- | Thunder, Beaver, Kangaroo, 

rent, Tides, Lion, 
Fog, Voleano, Bird Musk-Ox, 
Geysers, Waterspout, Buffalo, | Ostrich, 

LAW. 

Abortion, Bankruptcy, Contract, Libel, Lien, 
Accessory, Bigamy, Crime, Limitations, 
Accommodation | Bill, Bond, Deed, Locum Tenens, 

Bill, Bribery, Brief, Defamation, Medical Jurispru- 
Administration, Broker, Insurance, dence, 
Adultery, €apias. International Law, | Mortgage, Patents, 
Affirmation, Casus Fortuitus, Joint Stock Comi- | Perjury, 
Agent, Alien, Caveat, Cause, panies, Pleading, 
Arbitration, Civil Law, Jury, Recognizance, 
Assignment, Client, Levari Facias, Reversion, 
Attainder, Contempt, Lex Talionis, Supreme Court. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 

Allopathy, Concussion, Horrors, Hunger, | Olfactory Nerves, 
Amputation, Consumption, Hydrophobia, Phlebotomy, 
Apothecary, Contagion, Idiocy, Insanity, Plague, 
Autopsy, Croup, Cupping, Laughing-gas, Post-Mortem, 
Bladder, Blood, Denth, Delirium, Life, Ligament Psychology, 
Bowels, Brain, Delirium Tremens, | Liver, Lung, Puberty, Pulse, 
Cesarean Opera- | Diarrhea, Diet, Malaria, Puerperal Fever, 
Cautery, kion, Gastric Juice, Melancholy, Purgative, Pus, 
Cerebellum, Gestation, Mortification, Poisons, 
Cinchona, | Head, Headache, Nervous System, Trichina Spiralis, 
Circulation of the | Heart, Heartburn, | Neuralgia, | Whooping-Cough. 


Blood, 





A few only, from man 


hundred 


on these subjects, that are cona 


IS CYCLOPEDIA. 


MILITARY AND NAUTICAL. 


Battalion, 
Battering-ram 
Battery loating), 
Breech-loader, 


Bombardment, 
Bowspri 
Breakwater, 
Brig, Buoy, 
Calibre, 


Cannon, 
Capitulation, 
Capstan, 
Captain, 
Clearing-house, 
Fortification, 
Lifebel 


CURIOSITIES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


tained in T. 

Adjatant, Artillery, 
Admiral, Artillery Flying, 
Air-gun, Artillery Park, 
Ambuscade, Back—Astern, 
Amidship, Back and Fill, 
Archery, Backstays. 
Armada, Ball Cartridge, 
Armor, Bandolier, 

rmy, rr: S, 
Anchor, Barricade, 
Arquebuse, Bashi Bazouks, 
Alhambra, Horatii and Cu- 
Bastille, ratii, 
Bowie-knife Infernal Machine, 
Colossus of Rhodes, Know-Nothings, 
Credit Mobilier, Leaning Tower of 


Dance of Death 

Field of the Cloth 
of Gold 

Fingal’s Cave, 

Fra Diavolo, 

Giant’s Causeway, 


Mammoth Cave, 
Psyehic Force, 
Pyramids, 


LÀ dun bart 
arpeian Rock 


Hanging Gardens, | The Man in the fron 


Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, 


Mask, 


PHYSICS AND NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


Aeronauti 
Air-engi "s 


ciple of) 
Artesian Well, 
Atmosphere, 
Aurora Borealis, 
Avalanche, 
Balistic Pendulum, 
Balloon, 
Barometer, 
Battery (Galvanic), 


MECHANICS AND 


Automaton, 
Blast-furnace, 
Blow-pipe, 


Boo 
Bookbinding, 
Caleulating Ma- 
chine, 
Calendering 
Carding Machine, 
Carpet, 
Chronometer, 


k. 
Cog. Cog-wheel, 


Laws, 

or, 

Aristocracy, 

Associntion, 

Autocracy 

Balance of Power, 

Banks and Bank- 
ing (History of), 

Barber( History of), 

Bath (History of), 

pce cares 

Burial (History of), 

Calendar (History 


Punish- 


Agrarian 
Ambassad 


Chivalry, 
ona Law (History 
o 
Commerce, 
munism. 
Colperative E 
ties, 





Socie- 


Blue Light, 
Boiling, 
Camera Lucida, 
Camera Obscura, 
Capillary Attrac- 
tion, 
Central Tereon 
Centre of Gravity, 
Centrifugal Force, 
Compensation Pen- 
dulum, 
Condensation, 


Copperplate 
Copying Machine, 
Coupling Cylinder, 
Hii peet eing, 
redgin achine. 
Drill? Dial, i 
Ear Trumpet, 
Embroidery, 
ngravin 
Galvanized Iron, 
Hydraulic Press, 
Fire-engine, 


** Court of Love,” 
Dancing, 
Democratie Party, 
Diamonds, 
Divorce, 
Dumb Alphabet, 
Dwelling. 
Embalming, 
Etiquette, 
Eunuchs, 
Fandango, 
Feudal System, 
Fouweling Hospi- 
al, 
Freemasonry, 
aneriias, 

y psies, 
Hanseatic League, 
Heptarchy, 
Heraldry, 
Holy Alliance. 
Hospital 

(Knights), 


ers 





SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND POLITICS. 


The Peasants’ War, | Fairies, 
The Tugenbund, magio, 
Thugs, Lamaism, 
Alchemy, Metempsy chosis, 
Amazons, Occult Sciences, 
Asmodeus, Perpetual Motion, 
Astrology, Pr 

ugury, gm 
Basilisk, Rosicrucian: 
Death-watch, Sorcery and Witeh: 
Demonology, craft, 
Divination, 
E Eye, 
Electricity, Magnetism, 
Electro-magnetism | Matter. 
Freezing, Refraction. 
Galvanism, Regelation, 
Glaciers, Specific Gravity, 
Heat, Spectrum Analysis 
Hydrometer, Spontaneous en- 
Ice, eration, 
Ignis Fatuus, Thunder, 
Leyden Jar, Tides, 
Light, Trade Winds, 
Lightning, Whirlwind. 
MANUFACTURES. 
Fire-escape, Pottery, 
Fireplace, | Printing, 
Japanning, Propeller. 
Kaleidoscope, | Refrigerator, 
Lithogra hy, | Sewing-machine, 
Mill, Milling, Ship Building, 
Newspaper, Stent caine 
Oscillation, Sugar anufac: 
EM ED i |Tel h 

aper-making, elegraphy. 
Pen, Pencil, Wheel and Axle, 
Persian Wheel, Windmill, 
Taigers, Patriarch, 
Juries, Patrician, 
Knighthood, Penitentiary, 
Know-Nothings, Platonic Love, 
Libraries (Famous), | Police, 
Loco-foco Political Economy, 
Long Parliament, Polygamy, 
Lotteries, Post-office (History 
Lynch Law. of), 


Marriage (History 


or), 
Money (History of), 
Money Orders, 
Morganatic Mar- 
riage. 
Mourning, 
Naturalization, 


| Nepotism 


New Year's Day, 
Nullification, 
Olympic Games, 
Omnibus, 
Ostracism, 


Preemptio 
Printing 


of) 
Pugilism, 
Salic Law, 
Sans Culottes, 
Senate. 
Seraglio 
Spi tualism, 
Tattooing, 
Teetotnlism, 
Temperance, 
Vehmie Court, 
| Witchéraft. 


(History 





ABBREVIATIONS 
IN COMMON USE, OR ARBITRARILY USED IN THIS WORK. 





A. 


Abbrev.......0....-Abbreviated, abbreviation. 





abt...... „about. 
A. O.... (Anto Christum). Before Christ. 
A. Du.esecsoeeeeeesee( Anno Domini). In the year of 
our Lord. 
Adj.-gen............Adjutant- general. 
ad lib................(ad libitum). At pleasure. 
adm ...... eee» Administration. 
Æ., get..............(ZHEtatis). Aged. 
Agr., Agric........Agriculture, 
——— «(Anno Hegire). In the year of 
the Hegira. 
Ala... «esses oeeo Alabama. 
Alex................. Alexander, 
Alg» Algeb. Algebra. 
— sess seesesseelliance. 
altitude. 





«(Ante Meridiem), before noon; 
(Anno Mundi), in the year of 
the world; and ( Artum Magis- 
ter), Master of Arts. 





Am., Amer........American. 
amt... „amount. 

anal......... Nome analysis. 

Anat ....eeeee eren .Anatomy 

BDC.. 2.000 eee ns, DCient. 

Anc. Geog......... Ancient Geography. 










anonymous. 
... Antiquities. 
„April. 






.(Aqua). Water. 
Ae R..ccccose eere ed (Anno Regni). In the year of the 
reign. 
AT., APAD..ccccoscee Arabic. 
A. R. A... Associate of the Royal Academy. 
Arbor........ ++.+eeeArboriculture. 
Arch........ PETAR, .. Architecture. 
Archwol............Archmology. 
Arith ...............Arithmetic. 
Ark........ ..Arkansas. 
Arm., Armen......Armenian. 
Armor... .««eccccocco ...Armorican, 
arrond . Arrondissement. 


art 
A. 8., Ang. SAFON DE ORATOR, 





Ast., Astron....... Astronomy. 
Astrol .. ^e Astrology. 
M88t. Leere „assistant. 

at. weight... -atomic weight 


A. U. Cassese (Anno Urbis Condite), In the 
year from the building of the 
city; i. e. Rome. 

^. August, 

„average, 


DVOR 1000. eere AY Oirdupois. 


p. 






Di. seas eere eeee es Dounded, 
Boso ^» born. 
B. .Bachelor of Arts. 
bal.. .balance. 
an .....Banking. 
pee 9 Bapt.. s... Baptist. 
bar .... <... barrels. 


Baronet. 
barrels. 
Before Christ. 
... Bachelor of Civil Law. 
.... Bachelor of Divinity. 
... Belgie, Belgian. 
.... Benjamin. 
... Berkshire. 
.... between. 
.... Biblical Literatare. 
Bibliography. 
Biography. 
Bohem .............. Bohemian. 
ies Botany. 
.... Brazilian. 

..Breton. 
..Brigadier-general. 
British. 

Brumaire. 
bushels. 
(Beata Virgo). The Blessed Vin 










gin. 
.Blessed Virgin Mary. 

















B. V. M....... oes 
C. 
Og Baer es vato AA Capital; also, century, chapter, 
and centigrade, 
(0 MTS California. 
can., cant ...,Canton. 
eap. .ees sesse (caput). Chapter. 
cap ...... seose ++» Capital. 
.... Cambridge. 
.. Cambistry 
..captain. 
(Carolus). Charles, 
carat. 
...Cardinal. 


.... Carib Indian. 
...Carpentry. 

Catholic, 

Companion of the Bath, 
Civil Engineer. 


chapter; also, church. 
Svekceenceaners Chaldaic, Chaldee. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


chap Sana P 
sese MIS arios. 


Chas ...... 








Chron., ronol..Chronology. 
cire...... ...... seee Circle. 

Civ. Engin.........Civil Engineering. 

Civ. Law...........Civil Law. 
clim.................. Climate. 

. county. 

.... Company. 

-...Colonel; also, Colonies. 






i ren Aapee Anatomy. 
isaks rern Common Version. 


Confed ...... ........ Confederation. 
Conn................. Connecticut. 
Const...... ...... ...Constitution. 
eonstel ..............constellation. 






Copt......... ........Coptic. 
Cor ..ccccose ... Corinthians. 
Corn... Cornish. 


eorrupt ...... .......corrupted, corruption. 
+ ech cce prisci COOMORTADDI: 
e eseseeecoss sss 
Crysüail... ilie. incen hy. 
C. S. A............. Confederate States of America. 
Ct .................... Conneoticut. 






sis .& hundredweight. 
Cye. «sss eeeersece cs, Cyclopedia ; also, cycle. 


D. 


-..days ; also, a penny (denarius). 
Danish, and Daniel. 

... District of Columbia. 

...Doetor of Civil Law. 

Doctor of Divinity, 

December, 

degree, or degrees. 

declination. 

.Delaware. 

.Demoerat, Democratic, 












...department. 
deriv ...... .... ...derivation. 
deso........... ... description. 
DT sence se qeeeiirs Deuteronomy. 
diag........... diagnosis. 
diam.......... ..diameter. 


Dict. ^. Dictionary. 

dim... .-.dininutive. 

Diplom . -Diplomacy, Diplomatios, 
dist.. district, 

Ditis ecoococre Divinity. 

div en tns division, 

do nesese sesses (ditto). The same. 
dois... coss. dollars. 

Dom. Econ ........Domestic Economy. 

dos ..... © e6e000400 06€ dozen. 

o m 95690066 Doctor. 

- y d NEEDS «debtor; debit; also, drams. 
Dram., — .Drama ; dramatic. 

D.8.. ^ Dal Segno). From the Sign. 


DR secsscticn svesvoee Dutch. 
DWE. ...+00000 ses penny Weights. 
Dynam.............. Dynamics. 


E. 


E..................... bast; eastern; eastward 






















[ UR 

Kee. ....... s.es... Ecclesiastes. 

Eccl. . .... ......... Ecclesiastical. 

Eccl. Hist......... Ecclesiastical History. 
[— edition. 

Edin. Edinburgh. 

Educ. .. Education. 

Edw. .. .. Edward. 

E. E...........-.... Early English. 

e. ae eene (exempli gratia). For example 
Egypt... «eee Egyptian. 

a R East India; East Indies. 
E. I. C.............. East India Company. 
Elec., Elect... wanes ... Electricity. 

Elect. Biol......... Electro-Biology. 

elev. ................elevation. 

Eliz. Elizabeth. 

Emp.... .. Emperor. 

Enoyoc. ............. Encyclopedia. 

Encyc. Brit........ Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Eng. ............... England ; English. 

Engrav.....-- cesses Engraving. 

Eng. sq. m........ English square miles. 

Eng. stg............ English sterling. 

Engin. .......... ... Engineering. 

Entom ..Entomology. 

Exp.. <.. Exports. 

Ext.. „extent. 

Eph., Ephes...... Ephesians. 

Epiph......,. .. mapipa 

Epis. .............-. Episcopal. 

eq. «eee eene, equal, or equivalent. 

equiv..... ...equivalent. 

Ead. ....... ......... Esdras. 

estim...... «ee. ..estimated. 

eto... eere es (Et cœtera). And so on; and the 
rest. 

Ethiop. ............ Ethiopic. 

Etrus. .. Etruscan. 

et seq. .... ..... (et sequentia). And the following. 

Etymol... — ..Etymology. 

ex. vereseee m ‘example. 

Ex., Exod...... ... Exodus. 

Exch....... sooeeeees Exchange; exchequer. 

exors...... Pee executors. 

BE, sirisser Ezra. 


e... Ethnology. 
.. Ezekiel. 





F. 








am. €———— ..family. 
`. Fellow of the Society of Arts, 
fathoms. 
February. 
feminine. 
Feudal. 
F. G. 8............. Fellow of the Geological Se 
ciety. 
fig., Fig............. Figure. 
Fin. ........... e. Finance; Finances. 
Finn. .. 
fl... 
Fla. 
Flem 
fol. ..... 
Form 
Fort., Fortif. ren ose OR: 
fortif. seas .. fortified. 
Fr.. e -..French; also, francs, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


F. R. C. S.........Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 
oe eses frünes. 








imper. ........ eee imperative. 
Imports. 








frs...... inches. 
F. R. a. S......... Fellow of the Royal Geographical | i (incognito). Unknown. 
Society. I Indian; Indiana. 
Fris......... eee Frisian. independent. 
F. R. S...... ....Fellow of the Royal Society. Indian Territory. 
R.& A45. Fellow of the Society of Arts or|i s... inhabitants. 
Antiquaries. .. Irish. 
S ETT T AT Fort. Is., Isa. ...... ... Isaiah. 
fl... scetnsstasechoet Tt, Ital. ores ie Italian. 
J. 
January. 
Javanese. 
Jeremiah, 
Joinery. 
.. Joshua, 
Galv. ..... TEY. Galvanism. Judges. 
Gard...... ........ Gardening. 
G. C. B........... . Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Gn... cn E General ; also, Genesis. K 
KD esteso ioci genus; genera. E 
RM BOA eo oo Knight Commander of the Batb 
Geog... Ls Geography. ioc Kaight of the esters 
; geographical miles. .. Kilogramme; Kilometre. 


.. Geology. 

.. Geometry. 

.. German. 

.. Gothic. 

Governor. 

... Governor-general. 
«government. 

... Greek, 
...gravity ; also, grains. 
... Grammar. 
..Greek History. 
Gunnery. 


H. 





«height; also, hours. 











Habak. ... Habakkuk. 

Hants. . ... Hampshire. 

Heb. ............ Hebrew. 

E. R.L 0... Honorable East India Company. 

GS as cess terris Heraldry. 

Her. Hist.......... Heroic History. 

hhds. .............-. hogsheads. 

Hind... ... Hindostanee. 

Hist.... ...istory. 

H. M.... ...His (or Her) Majesty. 

H. M.S S. His (or Her) Majesty’s Ship or 
Service. 

HOD. ick ioe neces Honorable, 

Horol. ........ -..Horology. 

Hort. ... Horticulture, 

Hung. Hungarian. 

Hyd., Hydraul... Hydraulics. 

Hydrog ..... ...... Hydrography. 

Hydros ..- Hydrostatics, 

Hyg... ... Hygiene. 


Icelandic. 
...Iebthyology. 





AL EPET salid est). That is. 
DU SAC CEN te Illinois, 
imp. galls.......... imperial gallons. 


Knight. 
Kentucky. 





L. 














TU IDEM The English sovereign, or pound 
sterling. 

L.and Lat......... Latin. 

8 EERO TTE Louisiana. 

Ti Liat A TT Low Latin; also, Law Latin. 

Lat. or lat..........latitude. 

—— À (libra). A pound in weight. 

Leg ..... «e eere ees Legislation. 

Tatti euina Lettish. 

Loisgte eagai Leviticus, 

lue ier Long Island. 

j| iscses sececccesscese (liber). Book. 

lieut cceccscrecvocevas lieutenant. 


lieutenant-colonel. 
..lieutenant-general. 
..lieutenant-governor. 
Linnean. 


lieut.-eol............ 
lieut.-gen. 


Linn 










Libo iiis e pseeast Literature. 

Lithog .............- Lithography. 

Lithot .,........... Lithotomy. 

LGD. niari (legum doctor), Doctor of Laws. 
Log ........ .. Logic. 

Lon., Lond. .. London. 

lon., long........... longitude. 

YI. esd pepsicoaaveauoeds mile, miles; also, married. 
M..... ... Monsieur. 

| M.A....... ... Master of Arts. 
| Mace ... Maccabees. 

| Mach ... Machinery. 

Mad ...Madame, 

Mag ... Magnetism ; also, Magazine, 
Maj.. ... Major. 

Maj.-gen ... Major-general. 

Malay ... Malayan. 

Man Manege. 





Manuf., Manufs..Manufacturing ; manufactures. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 








Mar.. eem nnns March ; also, Maritime, and Ma- | Ord................ ... Ordnance. 

rine. Ornith -.. Ornithology. 
Mar. Law........ .. Maritime Law. Os Besora ... Old Style. 
Marit ...... -... Maritime. Oxf., Oxon...... Oxford. 
Marq...... «++» Marquis. -..Ounces. 
Mass -... Massachusetts, .. Old German. 
Math....... ... Mathematics. 










Matt.... .. Matthew. 

M. D............... (Medicine Doctor). Doctor of 
Medicine. 

| Tn Maryland. 

Malle ...... ......... Mademoiselle. 

Me ..... ++». Maine, 

Mech......... .... Mechanies, 

Bled..... eere Be vere 








Mob... ...... ..... Michigan. 
Mil......... ......... Military. 
— Mineralogy. 
....Ininutes. 
Minn e nns» Minnesota. 
— Mississippi. 
Mile......... ........ Mademoiselle. 
Mo................... Missouri. 








a Modern. 
..Modern Latin. 
MOon.2........... e Monsieur. 


M, Pu. sccossees 


Surgeons. 
MSS ................. Manuscripts. 
Mt.......... ......... Mount. 
Mts., mtns......... mountains. 
PEGS. ccrrccsoncecconee ay bore 


Nat. Hist...........Natural History. 
Nat. ord............ Natural order. 








Naut....... ^ Nautical. 
MSN ee a Naval. 

Navig ............... Navigation. 

r Wo ptc North Carolina. 
Neb... ee, Nebraska. 

Neh Fani a Nehemiah, 

N. H...............-. New Hampshire. 
N. J..... . New Jersey. 

mon seg 

Jor... .....— .Norman. 

N.Fr., Norm.Fr...Norman French, 


Norw........ — Norwegian. 
Nov November. 
New Style. 
N umbers, 





......New York. 


0. 


O., ord............... order. 
(obiit). Died. 

b e Obsolete. 
Oct........eee sees October, 
O. Fr ...............Old French, 
Oid Test............0ld Testament. 
O. M................. Old measurement. 

. venen cc Optics. 








-....Member of Parliament. 
M. R. C. S......... Member of the Royal College of 


«(Non sequitur). It does not follow. 


p.. 


rovince, provinces, 
ennsylvania. 
Painting. 
Paleontology. 
arish. 
... Pathology. 
Privy Councillor. 
... Pennsylvania. 
Persian; Persic. 
Perfumery 
... Perspective. 
Peruvian. 
Portuguese. 
Pharmacy 
(Philosophie Doctor). Doctor of 
irene one 
Phils secu es zz Philoso 
Philad cipia. 
Philology. 
Philosophy. 
Photograp.L y. 
Phrenologv. 
.Physies. 
... Physiologv. 
lural. 
«Portuguese. 
«Poetry. 
...Polities; also, Polish, 
... Political rconomy. 
Populaticn. 
«principal; also, pages, 
presidency. 
resident. 
se aes oa 
.. Printing. 
)rivatior. 
..Products; productions, 
Professor. 
... Prosody. 
... Protestant. 
Provengal; also, Proverbes 
pero provinces. 
snlms. 
Psychology. 
publicatia; publishea 
ublie documents. 
puncheona. 
Pyrotechnics; Pyrotechay, 


Q. 


Queen's Counsel, 














quod vide). Which see, 


k 


R. A................. Royal Academician. 


Pd. evadere coe c ono c: (radix). Root; also, radical, 
Rf irse References. 

Reg......... sooo Register. 

Reg. Prof.......... Regius Professor. 

Regt...... sscccrnerss Regiment. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Rel., Relig......... Religion. 







Rep..... ..Representatives; Report. 
Repu ..Republic. 

Rev.. ..Reverend; Revelation; Review. 
Rhet... .. Rhetoric. 

R. De esas S OE e .Rhode Island. 
Biv................... Rivers. 

R. M................. Royal Mail. 

R. N.................Royal Navy. 

Rom.......«. *...,.. Roman; Romans. 

Rom. Antiq........Roman Antiquities. 
Rom. Cath......... Roman Catholic. 

R.R.. ... . Railroad. 

R. and Russ...... Russian. 


S. 


^. South; also, Saint. 







Bose see ess esi eo is vee 8cceeded ; also, shillings. 
Bam......... ......... Samuel. 

Sansk..... ^... Sanskrit. 

Bat....... «ee Saturday 

Sax... oo eee ee SAXONY. 


8. C............ South Carolina. 
Boot... ... se. eee eee Scottish. 

Sorip., Boript. MEC non 
Bculp.......-. .......Soulpture. 
Seoc....... «e eese Beoretary. 

..seconds ; also. section. 
. September. 
- (sequentia). 






The following. 


cRillings 
Blav..........eeee ....Slavonio. 

B. ID. eeeeeen eene «square miles. 
Bp., Span...........Spanish. 

PA «Er. spe. grav, 8 Pifo gravity. 
i- 








Pe Sporting. 
—— ‘square feet. 

a res sq. ins....8square inches. 
BQ. Mee seee eher square miles. 
sq. yds..............8quare yards. 
[cm Saint. 
Stat. Statute; Statuary; Statistics. 
Stg.. Sterling. 
Supp.. Supplement. 
Supt... «Superintendent, 
Surg.. .,..Burgery. 
Spts... „Spirits. 
Burf.................. Surface 
Surv... séesene .....Burveying. 
Sw., Swed.......... Swedish. 
Syn... ese IByntax. 
Synop................Synopsis. 


Syr... .. cere eO Syriae. 
Bys......- eee System. 


je 





LEM «Tons; tonnage. 
temp... rn MN 
Tenn... sss.. sse ses.. Tennessee. 
term....2.... so saesae termination. 
Teut......... eere "Teutonic. 
Tex... «eere ++ Texas. 
TheoL........... s... Theology. 


» -esosesecesseeed hessaloniana. 


Tim......., sses... Timothy. 












Tit........ .... Titus. 

Tob........... ........ Tobit. 

tom......... ».... tome or volume. 

tonn............ ooo tODNAZO. 

Topog.. -Topography. 

tr., tran „translation; also, transaction& 
trib...... »....tributaries. 

Trin.............-.... Trinity. 

Turk...... eo Turkish. 

i township 


Typog..........—.——. Ty pog. 


U. 


U. K...... ...........United Kingdom, 
Unit.. ..... Unitarian. 
Univ... AEFT ET University. 
U.S., U.S. A., U. 
States. ............ United States. 
U. S. N.............United States Navy. 


Ys 


| 2S es eresse ees VETSOB. 
POTA ee Yirginia. 
vap. dens.......-- «vapor density. 
en 3 eO» Venery. 
et. urg... seres Veterinary Surgery. 
Vice-Pres........... Vice-President. 











Vt..... Tome v 
..vulgarly; vulgate. 


W. 


W...e. eere West; also, Welsh. 
Wash. Ter......... Washington Territory. 
ee. West India; West Indie& 
esse» Wisconsin. 

W. Rid.............. West Riding. 

eene Washington Territory. 
W. Va...cccsssereoee West Virginia, 


X. 


Xmas... Christmas, 


be 


yd., yda............yard, yarde, 
YTB ssecsccveccecsecesesY CATE. 


Z. 


Zach......... seses Zacharias. 
Zech......... .......Zechariah. 
Zeph.............«... Zephaniah, 
LOSI rrcseee sesser Zoology. 








ANATOMY. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE FACIAL NERVE 
AND OF THE BRANCHES OF THE 
CERVICAL PLEXUS. 


1, Yhe facial nerve at its emergence from 
fhe stylo-mastoid foramen. 2, Temporal 
branches communicating with (3) the frontal 
branches of the fifth or trifacial nerve. 4, Infra- 
orbital branches, communicating with (5) the 
infra-orbital branches of the fifth nerve. 6, 
Maxillary branches communicating with (7) 
the oe ae of i hey 8, Cer- 
vico- ranches. 9, The spinal accessory 
sen giving off a braneh o. the trapezius 
muscles. 





BASE OF, THE SKULL. 


1, Hard palate, formed by the palate 
cesses of the superior maxillary bone. 13, 
Palate bones. 3, Vomer, dividing the open- 
ings of the posterior nostrils. 4, Zygomatic 
fossa. 5, ar process of the occipital bone. 
6, Foramen magnum, through which the 
spinal cord passes. 7, Foramen ovale. 8, 

lenoid fossa, in which the head of the lower 
jaw bone lies, 9, External auditory foramen. 
10, Carotid foramen of the left side. 11, Sty- 
loid process. 12, Mastoid process. 13, One 
of the condyles of the occipital bone. 





THE LEFT SHOULDER-JOINT 
AND ITS CONNECTIONS, 


1, Theclavicle, orcollar bone. 2, The acro- 

on process. 3. The coracoid process. 4, The 
ca) ligament. 5, The coraco-humeral 
ligament. 6, The tendons of the biceps muscle. 
7, The shaft of the humerus, or arm bone. 8, 
The greater tuberosity of the humerus. 9, The 
lesser tuberosity. 10, The neck of the scapula, 
11, The anterior surface of the scapula, 


THE UPPER SURFACE OF THF 
TONGUE, SHOWING THE PAPILLA, 


1, The raphé or mesial line. 2, 2, The 
lateral 3, The tip. 4, 4, The sides or 
edges. 5,5, The V-shaped mass of circum- 
vallate papillee. 6, The foramen cecum. 7, 
The mucous glands at the root of the tongue. 
8, The epiglottis. 9, 9, 9, The frena epiglot- 
en 10, 10, The greater horns of the hyoid 

ne. 


ANATOMY. 





ANATOMY OF THE EYE. 

1, Cornea. 2, Anterior chamber of the eye. 
3, Crystalline lens. 4, The iris. 5, The vitreous 
humor. 6, Retina. 7, Choroid. 8, Sclerotic. 
9, Optie nerve. 10, The superior and the inferior 
rectus, 11, Cranium. 12, The superior and the 
inferior eyelid. 13, Orbit. 14, Conjunctiva. 





\ 


TRANSVERSAL VIEW OF THE THO- 
RACIC AND ABDOMINAL CAVITIES. 


1, Heart. 2, 2, Tongy drawn sideways to 


show the heart. 3, Diap . 4, Liver. 5 
Gall-bladder. 6.Stomach. 7, Small intestine. 


8, Colon. 





A, Lens. B, Aqueous humor. C, Vitreous 
humor. D, Retina. E, Iris. F, Cboroid. G, 
Sclerotica. H,Cornea. I, Optic nerve, K, Cib 
iary process and muscle. 





BREAST. 





CHYLE-VESSELS OF THE MESENTERY, 


CAVITY OF THE EAR, 





























position of this letter at the head of our alpha- 
of most of the parent tongues, is 


tall, can, rather. It again frequently occurs in 
ay expression of 
tary sounds as apply to those cases 
wherein it stands by itself; as in braid, bear, vaunt, 
strait. Moreover, it is also met with in many 
in association with other vowels where its vocal 
signification is altogether dispensed with; as in coat, 
e multifarious pronunciatory ap- 
Ie of this letter in modern English have proba- 
assisted to the lingual difficulties which beset for- 
Sake vowel, called the ttdgielis erit, stands Jue ous oc 
vowel, e stan or one or 
amy; as, a tree. As a numeral, the Romans used A as 
symbol for 500; and with a dash placed above it, thus 
Y for 5000. Among the Greeks, a’ denoted 1; and 
written thus, s/,1000. As an abbreviation, A. C. stands 
Sor Ante Christum (Baloto Christ); A. D. for Anno Domi- 
si (In the year of our Lord); A.H. for Anno Hegiræ 
the year of the Hegira); A. M. for Artium Magister 
r of Arts); Ante MAP noon); and 
Anno Mundi (In the year of the World). In medical 
Tiptions, it is used thus, A, for Ana (of each). In 
istry, AAA is the symbol for A to mix. 
—In Music, A is the nominal of the major sixth, or 
sixth diatonic interval of the gamut, or first octave of 
the modern scale, correspon with the la of Guido; 
a also marks the same interval in the second octave. A, 
moreover, is the nominal of one of the natural modes, 
and is tho note of the second string of the violin, 
governing chords: of the rest. — In Algebra, a, b, c, 
are employed to symbolize known quantities, in contra- 
distinction to the antipodal letters, z, y, a, representing 
enknown quantities, — In Commercial usage, A stands 
as tao capital lotter of rare spiders ed ie Rei 
word accepted (French accepté), as app to of ex- 
— rons a figure of description used in com- 
mercial and nautical affairs, to indicate vessels regis- 
tered first-class in build and equipment in Lloyd's Reg- 
ister of British and Foreign Shipping; thus aship reg- 
istered at Lloyd's A 1 for 14 years, is a warranty of 
the highest commercial character : — whence the phrase 
4 1 at Lloyds is sometimes used, in familiar conversa- 
tion. as a metaphor to describe some Porson or thing as 
being of the highest standard of excellence. 
Aa, a river of Switzerland, can. Unterwalden, falls into 








AAR 


the Lake of the Four Cantons. — Also the name of seve 
aal gni rivers, or streams, of France, Germany, Rus- 
ja, €c. 


Aalbo yn a seaport of Denmark, prov. Jut 
land ; ee Goa " N., Lon. 9° 55' 38” E. à 
Aalen, (allen) a town of Würtemberg, 40 m. E. of 


Stut ; Pop. 4,272. 

Aar, (or, a river of Switzerland, rises in the Grimsel, 
and falls into the Rhone opposite Waldshut. It is cel- 
ebrated for its magnificent Fall of the Handeck, about 
12 m. from Meiringen, where it precipitates itself head- 
long into an abyss, 225 ft. in depth. 

Aarau, (ahr'ow,) a town of Switzerland, C. of the cant. 
of Aargau ; pop. 5,094. 

Aard-vark, (ahrd'vahrk) (Zovl.) See ORYCTEROPUS. 

Aard-wolf, (-wilf.) (Zoöl.) The Earth-wolf, a name 

iven by the Dutch colonists of the Cape to the Protales 
alandi: of some naturalists, and the cristata, or 
Viverra hyanoides, of others. It is a carnivorous animal 
of South America, intermediate between the hysena 
and the civet, but which in general form and appear- 
ance more particularly resembles a diminutive specios 

Ax pp f Switzerland, b. E. by Z 
a u, gow,) a can. o tzer . E. by Zur- 
ich, W. by Basel, M by = 
the Rhine, and 8. by - 
Lucerne; area, 587 aq. 
m. It is diversified by 
hills, mountains, and 
valleys, and contains 
many fertile districts. 
C. Aarau. . 194,208, 
of which 104,167 are - 
Protestants, and 88,424 
Catholics. 

Aarhuus, (ahr'hooce,) 
a seaport-town of Den- 
mark, prov. Jutland; 
Lat. 9 27" N., Lon. 
10? 12' 46" E. The har- 
Pet is smial, but Per 
and convenient. e 

Pere (air'un.) (Script) SS 
aron, ‘un. = 
The elder brother of 
Moses, and the first 
high-priest of the Jews. É 
D. on Mount Hor in the Fig. 1. — A GIRL OF AARGAU, 
123d year of his age. 

Anron's Rod, (aijrwnz-ród.) (Arch) A rod with the 
figure of a serpent twined around it. 








2 ABA 


Abaciseus, (ab-a-sis'küs) [L.] (Arch) The square 
compartment of a mosaic pavement. 

Abaco, 
80 m. in length by 20 in breadth ; Lat. of the N. point 
26° 30' N., Lon. 76° 57/^ W. Immediately W. of its N. 
extremity lies Little Abaco, which is 28 m. long. 

Abacus, (d/a-kiis.) [Lat., a counting-table.] (arid 
An ancient instrument used for facilitating numeri 
calculationa. 


The name may be given with propriety 


to any machine for reckoning with counters, beads, &c., | Abbeville, (abb-veel’,) a 


in which one line is made to stand for units, another for 
tens, and so on.—(Arch.) 
'The upper, or top, moulding 
of the capital of a column, (A, 
Fig.2.)so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a table. 
It serves to form a wide bed 
for the architrave of the en- 
tablature immediately above 
it. — ( Mus.) Abacus harmoni- 
cus, the structure and disposi- 
tion of the keys of a musical 
instrument. 

Abaddon, (a-bíd'dun.) (Script.) The Destroying An- 
Ri Satan; also, the bottomless pit. 

Abnissed, (a-bdse’ed.) [Fr. abaisser, to lay down.] 
(Her.) A term applied to the wings of eagles, &c., when 
me tips are depressed below the centre of the shield, or 
shut. 

Abaka Kuan, (ab'á-kd kín, Emperor of Persia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Hulaku Khan, 1265, and consolidated 
the Mongol empire over nearly the whole of western 
Asia. D. of poison, 1282. 

Abancay, (a-bán'kee,) a town of Peru, cap. of a prov. 
of same name, on the river Abancay, 65 m. W.8.W. of 
Cuzco; pop. 5,000, 

Abandonment, (a-bdn'dun-ment.) (Mar. Ins.) The 
giving up or abandoning of all claims to any portion of 
rescued property, which the owner must do before any 
compensation can be demanded from the insurer. 

Abano, (ah-báA'no,) a town of N. Italy, 5 m. 8.W. of 
Padua, famous for its sulphurous waters and mud baths, 
known to the ancients as Fontes Aponi; pop. 3,000. 

Abarim, (ab'd-rim,) a ridge of lofty mountains between 
the rivers Ammon and Jordan, nearly opposite Jericho, 
in the land of Canaan. Upon Nepo, one of its summits, 
Moses died. 

Abatement, (a-bdte’ment.) (Law.) Overthrow, fail- 
ure, or defeat, as of a writ.— The entry of a stranger 
into a freehold after the death of the tenant, before the 
heir or devisee. — A reduction made by the creditor, for 
the prompt payment of a debt due by the payee or 
dor — M boe apes sometimes wade at the Varom” 

ouse for the duties chargeable u; oods when they 
are damaged. — A plea of dilema ta) pleaded to adecla- 
ration, writ, &c., on account of some defeot in form. — 
(Her.) A mark of dishonor in a coat of arms. The only 
A. now used in practice is the baston, q. v. 

Abatis, or ABATTIS, (&b-a-tis.) [Fr.] (Fort.) A species 
of fence placed in front of a breastwork, or on a glacis, 
for the purpose of impeding the advance of an attack- 
ing party. It is usually made of felled trees, with the 
branches pointed outwards, 

Abatjour, (ab-d-zhoor’.) [Fr.] (Arch.) A sloping aper- 
ture made in a wall to admit light and air; a skylight. 

Abattoir, (a-bat-wor'.) [Fr. from abattre, to knock 
down.] A large public slaughter-house for cattle, &c., 
usually erec without the walls or precincts of a city, 
and placed under the direct control and management 
of the municipality of the city, for the express purpose 
of insuring the killing and preparation of animal food 
under the conditions most favorable to the health of the 
[Ry mae consuming it. 

Abbas-BEN-AnBDUL-MOTTALIB, (&b-bds’,) uncle of Moham- 
med, and the progenitor of the Abbassides family, n. 
566. He fought against his nephew in the battle at the 
well of Bedr, and was taken prisoner. So soon, how- 
ever, as Mohammed's career seemed prosperous, his 
uncle gave in his adhesion, and became one of the most 
zealous supporters of the new faith. D. 652. 

Ab’bas THE Great, a king of Persia, of the dynasty of 
the Sophis, B. 1557, s. to the throne 1585, on the mur- 
der of his two elder brothers. Notwithstanding his 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness, he proved a powerful and 
wise monarch ; favored commerce, encouraged the trade 
of Europeans with Persia, established an effective po- 
lice, and elevated the Persian monarchy to its highest 
pitch of modern quam. D. 1625. 

Abbassides, (üb-bis'i-dez,) the name of a family of 
Arabian caliphs, who reigned from 749 to 1257, and de- 
rived their name from Abbas-Ben-Abdul-Mottalib, q. v. 
The most celebrated of the A. was the wealthy, luxu- 
rious, and splendid caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, whose 





Fig. 2. — ABACUS. 


P Abbeville, in S 





ABD 


reign is regarded by Mohammedans as the golden age 
of their dominion. 


(ab'a-ko.) The largest of the Bahama Islands, | Abbeokoota, (db-be-o-koo'tdh,) a large town of W 


Africa, cap. of the Eyba nation, 60 m. N.E. of Badagry. 
in the Bight of Benin. y about 50,000, 
bbess, (dbbés.) [Fr. a .] (Eccl. Hist.) The 
female superior or governess of a convent or nunnery. 
By a decree of the Council of Trent she must be of the 
age of 40 years, and have professed 8 years at least. 
ortified town of France, dep 
Somme, on the river Somme, 94 miles N.W. of Paris 
Manuf. Textile goods, hosiery, jewelry, &c. The c 
thedral is a magnificent edifice; its facade, 3 splendic 
example of the flamboyant Gothic, is deservealy much 
extolled. . 21,761. 

Carolina, a district bordering ™ 
Georgia. 


Abbey, (db'be) [Fr. abbaye.] (Eccl. Hist.) A monas 
tery or society of persons, of either sex, secluded from 
the world, devoted to religion, and governed by a su 
perior, under the title of abbot or abbess. The term waa 
often applied, also, to the church attached to the estab- 
Ped T" 

Abbiategrasso, (ib-bé-dt-te-grds'so,) a town of N. 
uh 14 m. W.8.W. of Milan. . 8,923. 

Abbitibee, Moers the name of a lake, river, - 
and trading-station in British N. America, near Hud- 
son's Bay. Lat. of station, 49° N., Lon. 78° 10’ W. 

Abbot, (àüb/bot.) [m abba,father.] The auperior or 
governor of an abbey or monastery. Abbots, though 
having superior power in their monasteries, were origi- 
nally subject to the bishops of the dioceses in which 
their convents were situated; but they gradually, to a 
great extent, threw off this subjection, assuming the 
authority and insignia of the episcopal office, und taking 
their seats in councils: hence the mitred and croziered 
abbots. — The Abbot of Misrule or Abbot of Unreason, in 
Scotland, was a sort of histrionic character, who pre- 
sided over the diversions of Christmas, similarly as the 
Lord of Misrule in England. 

Abbreviation, (ü-bre-ve-à'shun.) [From Lat. abbre- 
vio, I shorten.] A contracted manner of writing words 
so as to retain, in most cases, no more than the initial 
letters. [For the most usual A., see the different let- 
ters.) —(Mus.) One dash through the stem of a minim 
or crotchet, or under a semibreve, converts it into as 
many quavers as it is equal to in time; two dashes into 
semiquavers; three into demisemiquavers, and s0 on. 
When minims are connected together like quavers, 
semiquavera, &c., they are to be repeated as many times 
as if they were reduced to such notes. An oblique dash 
through the 2d, 3d, and 4th lines after an arpeggio, sig- 
nifies that it is to be repeated ; for quavers, a single dash 
is used ; for semiquavers, a double one, and so on. 

Abdallah, (ab-ddi'lih, the father of Mohammed, 
founder of the faith of Islam, n. at Mecca, 545; p. 570, 
— A. was also the name of several of the Moorish kings 
of Granada, in Spain. 

Abd-el-kader, (dbd-¢l-kdd'r,) an Arab chief, B. 1807. 
For a period of fifteen years he successfully resisted the 
power of the French in Algeria; but, being vanquished 
in 1847, he surrendered to Gen. Lamoriciére; was im- 
prisoned in France for 4 years; and, after being released 
by Napoleon III., retired to Syria, where he D. 1883, 

Abdera, (ab-de'rdh.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Nestus, often quoted for the stu- 
pidity of its inhabitants, though it was the birthplace 
of Democritus, Protagoras, and other distinguished men. 

Abd-er-Rahman, (dbd-ér-rdh'mán.) Three sover- 
eigns of the Moorish kingdom in Spain bore this name. 
The most celebrated, and the last, p. in 961, after a 
prosperous reign of upwards of 50 years. 

Abdication, 'üib-de-ká'shun. [From Lat. abdico, I 
abdicate.) Str, tly speaking, the resignation of a dig- 
nity, particularly a regal one. The A. of the Emperor 
Charles V., in 1556, and that of the Emperor Napoleon 
I. at Fontainebleau, in 1814, are the two most remark- 
able instances of A. in modern times. 

Abdomen, (i)-do/men.) [Lat., from abdo, I conceal.; 
(Anat.) That great cavity of the body which is usually 
called the belly, It contains the viscera more or less 
immediately connected with digestion, and the kidney: 
which secrete the urine. By anatomists the A. is di- 
vided into three anterior regions, namely, the epigastric, 
or upper one; the umbilical, : 
or middle one; and the hypo 
gastric, or lower one. There 
is also a posterior region, 
called the regio lumbaris. 

Abdominales, (àb-dóm'- 
in-a-léz.) (ZoBól.) An order 
of malacofterygious fishes, 
in whjch the ventrals are 





Fig. 3. — SHINER. 
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suspended te the under part of the abdomen, and be- 
wind the pectorals, without being attached to the bones 
of the shoulder. It contains a large majority of all 
fresh-water fishes; as the carp, the trout, the pike, and 
the shiner (Fig. 3). 

Abduction, (db-dük' shun.) [at abduco, I lead away.] 
(Law.) The crime of unlaw ny taking away, either 
by force, fraud, or persuasion, the person of another. 
The A. of a child under 10 years is felony; if it bea 
female under 16 years of age, the taking her from the 

rotection of her parents is a misdemeanor. 

Abductor, (db-düKter.) (Anat.) A name given to sev- 
eral muscles, on account of their serving to open or 
draw backwards the parts into which they are inserted. 

& b'dul- A'ziz, a former Sultan of Turkey, B. 1830, suc- 
ceeded his brother, Abdul Medjid, 1861. He instituted 
important reforms, and visited the courts of W. Europe 
in 1867, being the first Sultan who did so. De and 
assassinated 1876; succeeded by his brother, Mourad V., 
who was deposed Aug. 31, 1876, for Hamed IL 

tb’dul-Medjid an, (-méj’id kdn,) Sultan of Tur- 
key, B. 1823, succeeded his father, Mahmoud II., 1839. 
The principal events of his reign were the close of the 
revolt in pt, 1840, and the Crimean war, which be- 
gan in 1854, and terminated in Feb., 1856, by the fall of 
Sebastopol. D. 1861. 

Abel, (abe) ( ) The second son of Adam, who 

` was slain by his elder brother Cain out of envy. 

Abelard, PIERRE, (dh-ba-ld".) A French scholar, B. at 
Palais, near Nantes, 1079, celebrated for his learning 
and pean opened a school in Paris in 1103, where he 
taught philosophy with great success. He was the first 
who applied philosophical criticism to theology ; but his 
romantic liaison with Héloise has principally contributed 
to hand his name down to modern times. D. 1142. 

Akole treo, (a-beel') (Bot) The White Poplar, Pop- 


Abelia, (a-béél'ydh.) (Bot) A gen. of half-hardy ever- 
n shrubs, order Caprifoliaceir. 

Abereromby, Sır RALPH, (a wondi) a British 

general, B. in Clackmannanshire, 1734, received a mor- 

tal wound at the moment of his victory over the French, 


near Alexandria, Egypt, 1801. 
Aberdeen, (aber dey”) a city and seaport of Scotland, 
C. of Aberdeenshire, is situated at the mouth of the 


river Dee, 108 m. N.N.E. of Edinburgh. Manuf. Cottons, 
linens, and woollens; extensive iron-works, and ship- 
building yards. Pop. 73,805. — Old A 1 m. dis- 
“tant, contains King's College, founded in 1494. 

—In aero flourishing town, cap. of Monroe co., on 
the Tombigbee River, 165 m. N.E. of Jackson, 

Aberdevine, (a-ber'de-vén.) (Zotl.) A small European 
song-bird, Carduelis spinus, also called the Siskin, and 
which bears a great resemblance to the goldfinch. 

Aberration, (b-er-rd’shun.) [From Lat. aberro, I 
wander away.) (Opt) An unequal deviation of rays 
of light when refracted by a lens, or reflected from a 
concave mirror ; in consequence of which they are pre- 
vented from meeting in the same point. A. are of two 
kinds: one arising from the figure of the reflecting or 
refracting body ; the other from the unequal refrangi- 
bility of the different colored rays which, united to- 
gether, constitute white light, and which, being sepa- 
rated by the lens, give rise to the production of colors. 
—( Astron.) An apparent displacement of a celestial ob- 
ject, due to the progressive motion of light. A. is 
caused in two ways: first, by the orbital motion of the 
earth, and, secondly, by the motion of the observed ce- 
lestial bodies. 

Abert Lake, (a’biirt,) in Oregon, Lat. 42° 45’ N., Lon. 
120° W. It is 20 m. long, and 5 m. wide. 

Abettor, (a-bet'tiir.) [A.S. abedan, to incite.) (Law.) 
One who promotes or procures the commission of a 
crime. The distinction between an A. and an accessory 
is that presence and participation are necessary to con- 
stitute a person an A. The A. is treated as a principal. 

Abeyanee, (d-bd’ans.) [O. Fr. beyer, to expect.] (Law.) 
The expectancy of an estate or possession : thus, if lands 
be granted to one 
person for life, 
with reversion to 
the heirs of an- 
other, the rever- 
sion remains in A. 
until the death of 
thatother,sincea  , 
living person can 
have no heirs. i. 

Abichite, (d-bi- 
kit'.) ( Mir.) Same 
as CLINOOLASITE, 


Abies, (a’be-en:) 
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Hee a fir-tree.) (Bot) A genus of trees, O. Pi 

ncluding the firs, which are the type of the genus, (Fig. 
4,) spruces, and larches. 

Abington, (db'ing-ton,) a town of Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth co., 20 miles S. by E. of Boston. Manuf. Boots 
shoes, and nails. Pop. 9,310. 

Ablaents, (db'lu-ents.) (Lat. abluo, I wash away.) ( Med.) 
Diluent medicines, or such as dissolve and carry off im- 

urities from any part of the body. 

Ablution, (db-lü'shun.) [Same deriv.) A religious 
raking of the body, still practised by the Mohamme- 
dans. It originated in the obvious necessity of practis- 
ing cleanliness for the prevention of diseases in hot 
countries, for which purpose it was constituted a sacred 
rite; and, by an easy transition, the purity of the body 
was made to typify the purity of the soul. 

Abnormal, (ab-nór'mdl) [From Lat. norma, a rule.) 
Irregular, or deviating from the usual plan. 

A bo, (d-bo,) a town of Russia, and the ancient cap. of Fin- 
land, on the Aurajoki river; Lat. 60° 27’ N., Lon. 229 
l7 E. Pop. 14,000. 

Abolitionists, (db-o-lish'un-ists.) (Am. His.) A name 
which, after the foundation of the American Anti- 
Society at Boston, in 1852, was usually applied to the 

isans of immediate and complete abolition of slavery. 

Abomasus, (db-o-má'sus.) [ist] (Zoól.) The fourth 
stomach of ruminants, in which the process of digestion 
is effected. 

Abomey, (ah-bo-má',) a town of W. Africa, cap. of Da- 
Lee d 100 m. N. of the Bight of Benin. Pop. 24,000. 
Abo nes, ( j'é-neez.) [From Lat. ab origine, 
from the beginning.] (Geog.) The original inhabitants 
of any country, or those occupying it when it first be- 
came known, and of whose origin nothing certain has 

been ascertained. 

Abortion, (a-bór'shun.) [From L. aborior, Y perish.] 
(Med.) The unnatural expulsion of the foetus after the 
sixth week, and before the sixth month, of pregnancy. 
Before the sixth week it is termed a mi iage, and 
after the sixth month a labor. In most of the 
States, the crime of peocering A. is a misdemeanor. — 
(Bot. The suppression, absence, or non-development 
of an organ, the existence of which is either assumed 
by analogy, or detected by accidental conditions of the 


same plants. 

Aboukir, (Bay of,) (a-boo-keer’,) on the coast of 
Egypt, W. of the Rosetta mouth of the Nile, is cele- 
brated for Lord Nelson's victory over the French fleet, 
Aug. 1, 1798, commonly called the Battle of the Nile. 

About, EDMOND FRANÇOIS VALENTIN, (ah-boo’,) a French 
miscellaneous and political writer, B. 1828, owes a great 
share of the fame and fortune he has acquired in liter- 
ature, to the fostering patronage of the Emperor Napo- 
leon ÍII., against whom, however, he later directed his 
pen. His best novel is Le Roi des Mont . D. 1885. 

Abraham, (ó'bra-ham.) (Script) The progenitor of 
the Hebrew nation, descendant of Shem, and son of 
Terah, B. 1996 B. c., in Ur of the Chaldees, in Meeopota- 
mia, was the father of Isaac and Ishmael. D. at the 
age of 175 years, and was buried in the cave of Mach- 

lah, with Sarah his wife. 

Abrantes, (ŭb-ran' ] a fortified town of Portugal, p. 
of Estremadura, on a hill near the Tagus, 74 m. N.E. of 
Lisbon. Pop. 5,000. 

Abrantes, (DUCHESSE p’,) a French author, B. at Mont- 
pellier, 1784, was through her mother a lineal descend- 
ant of the imperial Byzantine family of the Comneni, 
She married Marshal Junot, Duke d"A.; but after the 
fall of Napoleon I., and the death of her husband, she 
lost her fortune and died in poverty, 1838. Her Memoirs 
of the Court of Ni I., (18 vols., Paris,) are very in- 
teresting and accurate. 

Abrasion, (ab-rd/zhun.) [L. abrado, Y scrape off. 

Surg.) A superficial lesion of the skin; the effect pro 
uced by corrosive applications; also, a superficial ul- 
ceration or excoríation of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. 

Abrazite, (db/ra-z.) (Min.) Same as GISMONDINE, q. v. 

Abreuvoir, (a'broo-mwor.) [Fr.] A watering-place for 
horses and cattle. 

Abridgment, (a-bridj'ment.) [From Fr. abréger, to 
abridge.] (Lit) An epitome; a compendium, or sum- 
mary of a book. 

Abrogation, (dbro-gà'swn.) [Fr.] (Pann) The de- 
struction or annulling of a former law, by an act of the 
legislative power, or by usage. 

Abroma, (db-ro'ma.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen shrubs, 
0 s 


. Byttneriacer. 
Abronia, (ib-ró'Cme-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of half-hardy 
rennial trailers, O. Nyctaginacer. 
Abrus, (db'rus) (Bot) A gen. of tropical climbers, 0. 
Œ. 


Fabaceæ. Abrus precatorius is the knob-rooted Wild Li- 
quorice of the W. Indies, 
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Abruzzo, (d-broots'so. The former name of three di- 
visions of southern Italy, to the N. of the Terra di La- 
voro. The Abruzzi form now the three p. of Aquila, 
Chieti, and Teramo. 

Absalom, (db-sa-lóm.) (Scrip) The third and beloved 
son of David, was a handsome, but bold and aspiring 
prince. He rebelled, and usurped the throne, but was 
at last slain by Joab, David's general. 

Abscess, (db/s£s) [From L. abscedo, I go away from.] 
(Med.) An inflammatory tumor formed in the mem- 
branous or fleshy parts of the body, and containing pur- 
ulétit matter. 

Absciss, or ABscissA, (db’sis.) (From L. abscindo, I cut 
off.] (vn) A part of the diameter, or transverse 
axis of a conic section, intercepted between the vertex, 
or some other point, and a semi-ordinate. 

Abscission, (db-sizh'un.) [Same derir.] (Surg. The 
separation of any soft of the body by a sharp in- 
strument ; as distinguished from ampudation, or the ope- 
ration of cutting off a limb. — (Rit) An abrupt break- 
ing off in the midst of a sentence; thus, * He is a man 
of so much honor, and of sueh generosity — but I need 
say no more." 

Abscond, (db-skond'.) [L. abscondere, to hide.] (Law.) 
To in a clandestino manner out of the jurisdiction 
of the courts, or to lie concealed, in order to avoid their 


TOCOSS. 

Absinthe, (db‘sint.) [Fr.] An extract of wormwood 
(Artemisia absinthium) distilled with water.. lt is used 
with water as a drink, has an agreeable taste, and is 
said to provoke appetite; but it is very prejudicial to 
the health i: taken too frequently. 

Absinthine, (ab'siut-In.) (Chem.) The bitter princi- 
le of wormwood (Artemisia absinthium). It forms a 
ard crystalline mass, having an extremely bitter taste. 

Form. ios 

Absolution, (db-so-lü^shun.) [From L. absolutus, freed 
from.] (TAheoL) In the Roman Cath. Church, a reli- 
rious ceremony in which the priest uses the formula 

a a peccatis tuis, “I absolve thee from thy 
sins.” The Council of Trent asserted that the priest 
has power in himself to absolve from sin; but this is 
subject to the repentance of the individual, and his 
submission to the requisite penance. 

Absolutism, (db'so-lü-tizm.) Us) A power in the 
supreme head of the state beyond the control of law, to 
act according to his own will in the government of the 
people. — ( Theol.) A doctrine ascribed to the Calvinists, 
according to which God is supposed to act from mere 
pleasure in regard to the salvation of mankind. A. is 
the great obstacle to a union between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. 

Absorbents, (db-sorb'ents) [Lat. absorbeo, I swallow 
up.] (Med.) Any substance used for absorbing acidities 
in the stomach and bowels: as magnesia, chalk, &c. 
—(Anat.) Extremely minute and numerous vessels, 
opening on various parts of the body. Those on the 
under surface of the smaller intestines are termed lacteal 
absorbents, or lacteals, their office being to absorb the 
digested elements, or chyle, in order that it may be 
mixed with the blood. The lymphatic absorbents, or 
lymphatics, take up a transparent substance, lymph, and 
are found in great abundance opening on the skin. 
Every part of the body has lymphatics, by which waste 
particles are absorbed and removed.—(Chem.) Any 
substance which has the property of withdrawing 
moisture from the atmosphere, or any of the gases. 

Absorption, (db-sórp'shun.) [Same deriv. ‘| (Chem.) 
The conversion of a gaseous fluid into a liquid or solid 
by union with another substance. — ( Physiol.) The 
conveyance to the circulating organs of a due supply of 
materials for the growth and support of the system; 
and removal, by the same means, of decayed and useless 


rtions. 

abster gents. ( Med.) Same as DETERGENTS, q. v. 

Abstinence, (db'ste-n£ns.) (Eccl. Hist.) In the Ro- 
man Cath. Church, the refraining from the use of cer- 
tain kinds of food, su~h as meat, eggs, &c., which are 
forbidden to members of that Church on particular 
days. It differs from fasting, which is a refraining 
from all kinds of food during a certain period. 

Abstract, (db'strikt.) [From Lat. abstrako, I withdraw 
from.] (Lit) A summary, or epitome, containing the 
substance, a general view, or the principal heads of some 
large work; differing from an abridgment only by its 
being shorter, and by its entering less minutely into 
particulars; and from an eztract, in that this last is 
some part or passage of the work. — ( Math.) A. numbers 
are numbers used without application toany particular 
object, as 3, 7, 9; but when applied to any thing, ns 6 
feet, or 8 men, they become concrele. A. or pure mathe- 
matics, ia that part of the sctence which treats of the 
properties of maguitade, figure, or quantity, absolutely 
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and generally considered, without restriction to am 
particular object, such as arithmetic and geometry, 
thus distinguished from mixed mathematics, which treats 
of the relations of quantity, as applied to sensible ob- 
jects, as astronomy, mechanics, optics, &c. 

Abstraction, (db-sirdk'shun.) (Same deriv.) (Met.and 
Log.) That operation of the mind by which, in con- 
templating an object, it attends to some circumstances 
or qualities belonging to it, to the exclusion of all 
others. It is by means of this faculty that we general- 
ize and arrive at the common terms or predicablea 
which belong to a number of objects. 

Absurdum (Reductio ad), (redül'sho ad ab- 
sürd'um.) [L., reduction to an aosardity:] (Log.) A 
species of argument which proves not the thing as- 
serted, but the absurdity of whatever contradicts it. 

Abu-Bekr, ('bu-bã'ker,) a celebrated caliph, the 
father-in-law and successor of Mohammed, B. 571. His 
daughter Ayesha having married the prophet, en the 
death of Mohammed, 632, Abu-Bekr, after a severe 
contest with Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet, was 
elected caliph ; and his election caused the Mohain- 
medan community to be divided into two sects, Sun- 
niles and Shiites, which still exist. The former assert 
the right of Abu-Bekr and his two successors, Omar 
and Othman, to have justly succeeded to the command 
of the Faithful; while the latter declare these three to 
have been usurpers, and maintain the exclusive right 
to have been vested in Ali and his lineal descendants, 


D. 634. 

Abutilon, (dbu-til’on.) (Bot) A gen. of tropical ever- 

reen shrubs, A. Malvacex. 

Abutment, (a-but'ment.) [From Fr. aboutir, to abut.] 
(Arch.) A solid support for the extremity of a bridge, 
of an arch, or of anything which presses outward. 

Abydos, (d-bi'dos) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Asia Minor, 
on the S. side of the Hellespont. It stood midway be 
tween Lampsacus and Ilium; and the bridge of Xerxes, 
according to Herodotus, was erected here. It is also 
celebrated as the scene of the loves of Hero and Leander, 

Abyssinia, (ab-is-sin'yah.) An extensive kingdom of 
E. Africa, lying between 35? and 439 E. Lon., and 7? 30 
and 159 40’N, Lat. It consists of two districts, Tigré 
and Amhara, and Shoa. 
The country is moun- 
tainous, but in the vales 
the soil is fertile. The 
rainy season continues 
from June to September, 
succeeded without inter- 
val by a cloudless sky 
and a vertical sun, but 
cold nights follow those 
scorching days. Though 
situate between the trop- 
ics, the productions of 
Abyssinia rather resem- 
blethose ofthe temperate 
than of the torrid zone. 
A. was a part of ancient 
Ethiopia ; its inhabitants 
ure of a dark olive com- 
plexion, (Fig.5.) The re- 
ligion isa mixture of Ju- 
daism and of the Christianity of the Greek Church, 
In 1867, the British govt. having wrongs to avenge, 
sent to A. an army of 10,000 men; and the expedition 
resulted in the death of the Emperor Theodorus II., ang 
the destruction of his capital, Magdala. Since thay 
time, A. has been a prey to civil war. Pop. 2,000,000, 

Acacia, (a-kü'shi-ah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
elegant tropical trees, with pinnated leaves, O. Fubacer, 
From the juice of one species is produced the gum-ara- 
bic ; and from another, an astringent drug called catechu. 

Academics, (ük-a-d^m'iks) [From the Athenian Aka- 
demia, where the doctrines were taught.] (Phil) The 
name given among the ancients to certain philosophers 
who followed the doctrines of Socrates and Plato, as to 
the uncertainty of knowledge and the incomprehensi- 
bility of truth. 

Academy, (d-kid'e-me) | [Gr. akademia, a public gym- 
nasium.] A name derived from that of the garden, 
grove, or villa of one named Academus, near Athens, in 
which Plato and his followers held their philosophical 
conferences. In the modern acceptation, an A. iR a 80- 
ciety of persons united for the pursuit of some objects 
of study and application; as the French Academy, the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Berlin, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston, &c. In this 
country,as in England, nevertheless, the word A. is 
more commonly applied to any kind of school which 
professes to communicate more than the mere elementa 
of instruction, 





Fg. 5. — ABYSSINIAN GIRL, 
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; ealephee, (di-a-léfe.) [Gr. akaléphé, a nettle.) The 
^Jelly-fishes, a s 

class of marine 
Radiata, of cir- 
cular and radi- 
ated form, which 
swim in the 
and have 

an organization 
in which vessels 
can be recog- 
nized; and which 
are thus named 
from their caus- 
ing, when touch- 
ed,adisagreeable 
sensation similar 
to that caused by 
the sting of a 
nettle. 





æ, D 

Acanthacer, (d-kan-thá'/se-é.) [G A 
(Bot) An O. of herbaceous plants or shrubs, chiefly 
tropical, all. Bignoniales, Most of the species, as in the 
genus Acanthus, have large leafy bracts, in the axis of 
which the flowers are concealed, and their placenta ex- 
pands into hard woody processes, often hooked. 1,450 
species exist. 

Acanthopterygii, (d-kan-thop-te-r1j7-i) [Gr. akan- 
tha, a thorn, and 7 £, 
a wing.) (Zoöl.) e 
most extensive O. of 
fishes; distinguished 
by having the rays of 
their fins hard, bony, 
and prickly at the ex- 
tremities. The perch, 
gudgeon, mackerel,&c., 
are examples of this 
division. 





Fig. 7. — YELLOW PERCH, 
(Perea flavescens.) 


Acanthurus, (d-kan'thw-rus) (Gr. akantha, and oura, 


a tail.) (Zool) A genus of fishes, fam. , con- 
taining the Sturgeon, A. phlebotomus, from 6to 10 inches 
long, which has a installs spine at the base of the tail. 
Acanthus, (d-kau'thus.) ( Arch.) An ornament, chiefly 
employed in the Corinthian and Composite capitals, and 
resembling the foliage or leaves of the acanthus, or herb 
Aenpules, (tbi potio) a diy of Mike, 185 w. 8 
enpuleo, (4- ,) a city of Mexico, m. 8. 
SW of Mexico city; Lon. 99° 48’ W., Lat. 16? 50 N. It 
is the best Mexican port on the coast of the Pacific 


Ocean. . 4,000. 

Acarnania, (d-kar-nd’ne-d,) a division of anc. Greece, 
now forming with Xtolia an administrative nomarchy. 
Pop. 109,392. 

saa ges (dMa-rus) [Gr. akari, a mite.) (Zodl.) See 

ITE. 

Aenulescent, (d-kav-lés'sent,) Aenulous, (i-kaw- 
lüs. A a, not, and kaulos, a stem.] (Bot) A term 
applied to such plants as have the leaves springing di- 
rectly from the root, with the flowers resting on the 


ground. 

Acceleration, (di-sel-er-à'shun.) [From Lat. accelero, 
I hasten) (Mech.) The rate of variation of the velocity 
of a movíng point or body. When the velocity receives 
equal increments in equal times, the A. is said to be 
uniform. It is variable when the velocity does not re- 
ceive equal increments in equal times. The A., at any 
instant, is then measured by the velocity which would 
be peur in a second, if the A. remained constant 
during the second. If, for instance, a body be moving 
at a rate of 30 feet per second, and its velocity be in- 
creasing at that instant so that if the rate of increase 
be preserved for a second, the velocity will be 45 feet per 
second, then the A. is 15 ft. per second. ~( Ast.) The A. 
of the moon is the increase of the mean angular velocity 
of the moon, which causes the time of her mean peri- 
odical revolution to be a little shorter than it was many 
centuries The term A. is also applied to the in- 
crease of velocity of a planet in moving from the apogee 
to the perigee of its orbit; and to the apparent greater 
diurnal motion of the fixed stars than of the sun, whose 
apparent motion round the earth each day is retarded 
by his apparent motion in the opposite direction, due to 
his apparent annual revolution in the heavens. 

decent, (ak'sent.) [From Lat. ad, to, and cantus, a tone.] 
(Gram.) A cular stress or force of voice upon cer- 
taín syllables of words, which distinguishes them from 
the others; also, the mark. figured thus (^), used in 
writing to direct the stress of the voice in pronuncia- 
tion. For the Rhetorical A., see EMPHASIS. —( Math.) 
Accents are used to denote a difference of quantities 
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or magnitudes represented by the same letter. Thus, 
one velocity being represented by V, another may be 
indicated by V’, another by V", &c. —(Mus.) A stresq 
or forced expression, which is laid on certain parts of a 
bar or measure, and is intended to indicate the passions, 
either naturally by the voice, or artificially by instru- 
ments, Every bar or measure is divided into the ac- 
cented or u parts; the former being those om 
which the spirit o£ the music depends. 

Acceptance, (dk-spt'ans.) [From L. accipio, I accept.) 
(Law.) The act by which a person makes himself a 
debtor for a sum represented by a bill of exchange or 
other obligation drawn upon or addressed to him, 
which is done by his writing the word “ Accepted” on 
it, and signing his name. The person who so accepta 
a bill of exchange? is called the acceptor. 

Access, (dK'sčs.) | From Lat. accedo, I approach.) ( Med.) 
The beginning of a paroxysm ; or, a fit of some periodi- 

seanse. 


cal d * 
Accessory; (dk-sës'so-re.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) One 
guilty of felony, not as a principal, but by abetting its 


commission, or by concealing the offender. 


]| Aeeiacentura, (dk-she-dk-kdh-too'ra.) [1t.] (Mus.) A 


grace note, one semitone below the note to which it ie 


prefixed. 

Accidental, (dk-se-dent’al.) [Lat. accidens, happenin 
by cbance.] (Her. An additional mark in a coat o 
arms, which may be either omitted or retained without 
altering its character. — ( Puint.) Accidentals are chance 
effects produced by rays of light falling on certain 
points, by which they are brorght into stronger relief. 
—(Optice) Accidental colors are those which result 
from some affection of the eye, and are different from 
the real colors of the object. vy hae ad Accidental point 
is that point in which a right line drawn from the eye, 
parallel to another given right line, cuts the picture or 


plane. 

Aceipitres, (dk-sip’i-trés.) (Zovl.) Same as Rar- 
TORES, q. v. ; 

Acclimatization, (di-ki-ma-ti-zi'shun.) [Fr.] The 
colonization of one country by the natural productions, 
whether animal or vegetable, of another, with the view 
of rendering them subservient to the necessities or 
pleasures of mankind; thus the peach-tree has been 
acclimatized in this country ; and, of late, the English 
sparrow has been acclimatized in our public parks. 

Accomack, (a¥'ko-mäk,) a co. of Virginia, forming part 
of the insula lying between the Chesapeake and the 
Atlantic; cap. Accomack Court-House. 

Accomm: tion Bill, (dk-kom-mo-dda'shun.) ( Com.) 
A bill of exchange which has been accepted for the ac- 
commodation of the drawer without any consideration 
or value for the acceptance. The party who makes 
such an acceptance is responsible to the holder (other 
than the person for whom the accommodation is given), 
as if he had received full value. 

Accompaniment, (ak-kiim'pa-né-ment.) [From It. 
accompagnare, to accompany.) (Mus.) An instrumental 
part added to a musical composition by way of embel- 
lishment, and in order to support the principal melody. 
When the piece may be performed with or without the 
A. at pleasure, it is said to be ad libitum, but when it is 
indispensable, obligato. 

Accomplice, (ab ene! [From Lat. ad, to, and 

compr! e (Law.) One who is privy to, or 
aids in, the perpetration of some crime. 

Accordatura, (d 'rah.) [It] (Mus) 
Agreement in time. 

Accordion, (ak-kor'de-un.) (From It. accordo, har- 
mony.) (Mw) A small keyed wind instrument of 
German invention, whose tones are generated by a bel- 
lows-like action upon metallic reeds. 

Acera, (dk kráh,) a country of W. Africa, on the Guinea 
coast, in Lat. 5°30’ N., Lon. 0? 12^ W., belonging to Eng- 
land, Holland, and Denmark, who have each their re- 
spective forts here. 

Aecrescemt, (ük-krés'sent.) [From It. accrescere, to 
increase.] (Bot.) Increasing in size after flowering, as 
the calyx of F is. 

Accrescimento, (dk-krés-she-men'to.) [Same deriv.] 
( Mus.) The increase, by one-half of its original dura- 
tion, which a note gains by having a dot appended to 
the right of it. 

Aeeri m, (dkring-iun) a town of Lancashire, 
guo , 9 m. E. of Blackburn. Manuf. Cottons. Pop. 

,ST2. 

Aecubation, (di-ku-bá'shun.) [Lat. accubatio.] ( Antiq.) 
The posture used among the Greeks and Romans at 
their meals, which was with the body extended ona 
couch, and the head resting on a pillow, or on the 
elbow supported by a pillow. 

Acephala, (a-scf'ah-lah.) (Gr. a, without, anc kephal2, 
a head.) (ZoóL) A class of molluscs (Fig. 8) compris 
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ing those which have the head obscurely indicated, as 
theoyster, cockle, 
&c. They are di- 
vided into the O. 

Lamellibranchiata, ^ 
Tunicata, Brachio- 
poda, and Briozoa. 

Aceracere, (ã- 
ser-à'se-6.) [ L.acer, 
hard or shar Jj 
(Bot) The Ma- 
ples, an order of 
plants, all. Sapindales, being nearly all hardy deciduous 
trees and shrubs, with unsymmetrical flowers, petals 
naked, anthers opening longitudinally, 2 carpels, and 
seeds without an aril. The sap of Acer saccharinum, the 
Sugar-maple of N. America, is so sweet that sugar of 
good quality is prepared from it. 

Acerra, (a-chér’ruh,) à town of 8. Italy, in Terra di 
Lavoro, 7 m. N.E. of Naples. hu 11,000. 

Acetabulum, (ã-se-tab'yu-lum.)  |L.] (Anat) A 
round cavity in a bone, which receives the convex head 
of another, and thus forms that species of articulation 
termed enarthrosis. Also, the hip-bone. 

Acetal, (asč'tal.) [L. acetum, vinegar.] (Chem): A 
colorless liquid, having an agreeable and refreshing 
ndor, prepared by the imperfect oxidation of alcohol by 
means of platinum black. Sp, gr. 0:821 ; vap. dens. = 
4141; Form. rah 

Acetates, (ds'e-Lules. a deriv.] (Chem.) Combina- 
tions of acetic acid with a base. Among them are:— 

` A. of Aluminium, which only exists in solution, and is 
largely used indyeing and calico-printing as a mordant ; 
Form. (C9H 403)y Aly. — A. of Ammonium is a white crys- 
talline salt, whose solution is known in pharmacy as 
Spiritus Mindereri; Form. QOL — A. of Copper is 
known as crystallized verdigris, and forms dark bluish- 
greon rismatic crystals, which are very poisonous ; 
rm. CgH30.Cu. It is largely used both as a pigment 
and as a mordant in dyeing. Blue verdigris is almost 
pure di-basic acetate of copper, and green verdigris con- 
sists almost entirely of sesqui-basic acetate of copper. 
—Aceto-Arsenite of Copper is a beautiful, but very poison- 
ous green pigment, known in commerce as Arsenic green, 
Schweinfurt yreen, and Imperial green; Form. Ve cr 
3As80,Cu. — A. of Iron forms two acetates: the ferrous 
and the ferric, a crude mixture of which, known as pyro- 
lignite of iron, is largely used as a mordant in dyeing 
black. — A. of Lead, or Sugar of Lead, is a white crystal- 
line salt, having a sweet astringent taste, very poison- 
ous, and used in medicine under the name of Goulard's 
water ; Form. CgH302Pb. 

Acetic Acid, (a-sé’tik.) ret deriv, (Chem.) An 
ncid which exists naturally in the juices of several 
trees. It has a very pungent sour taste and odor, blis- 
ters the skin, solidifies at about 60? F., and boils at 2469 
F.; sp. gr. 1:0035; Form. Cel1,0g. Ordinary vinegar is 
a weak, and generally an impure, acetic acid. 

Ace'tie E'ther, or ACETATE or ETHYL. (Chem.) A 
colorless Jiquid having a pleasant ethereal odor, strongly 
resembling that of apples; sp. gr. 0°932; it boils at 166° 
F.; Form. U,H304'C9H;. 

Acetometer, (ds-e-Lom'e-ter.) (Chem.) An instrument 
for ascertaining the strength of vinegar. 

Acetone, (ds'e-tone.)) (Chem.) A colorless liquid, pro- 
pared by the dry distillation of an acetate. It has an 
agreeable odor and taste, resembling those of pepper- 
mint; it evaporates quickly, producing great reduction 
of temperature; it boils at 1329 F.; sp. gr. 0792; Form. 
oue. The term A., or ketone, is one applied to a class 
of bodies composed of an acid radical united with an 
alcohol-radical; thus, ordinary A. is methyl-acetyl. 

Acetylene, (üs'c-tyl-1n.) (Chem.) A gaseous hydro- 
carbon ; itis a constituent of coal-gas, and burns with a 
wright smoky flame. A method of preparing acety line 
in large quantities has been recently devised, by the 
use of carbide of calcium, formerly a rare and expen- 
sive product, but now manufactured cheaply and 
abundantly in the electric furnace. When this sub- 
stance is thrown into water a rapid chemical transfor- 
mation takes ace, and acetyline is given off as one, 
of its products. It has also been discovered that if’ 
this gas be passed through pipes and burned at asmail’ 
aperture, like ordinary illuminating gas, it yields an 
intense white flame, surpassing in brilliancy any light 
known but the arc electric By compression, 
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D. 
acetyline can be reduced to liquid state, and ii! 


pk ete to escape slowly into pipes, can be burned 

‘or house illumination, 

Achzenium, (a-k2’ne-wm.) [Gr. a, priv., chaino, I open.] 
(Bot.) A dry one-seeded fruit, of which the skin or 
pericarp adheres closely to the seed, but can be sepa- 
rated from it. For instance, the seeds of the ranunculus, 
and of the rose, are achenia, 
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Achernar, (ah-ker'ner.) [Ar.] (Astron.) The chief 
brilliant jar of the constellation Eridanus. 

Ache o (Gik'e-ron,) a river of Greece, fabled by the 
poets as being that over which departed souls were fer- 
ried to hell. 1 

Achievement, (a-cheev'ment.) [Fr. achever, to finiti 
( Her.) A funeral shield, or hatchment, fixed in front o 
the dwelling of a person recently deceased. 

Achillea, (ük-i-le'a.) (Bot.) The Milfoil or Yarrow, 
a gen. of hardy herbaceous plants, O. Asleruce. 

Achilles, (a-killeez.) (Heroic His.) The hero of the 
Iliad, was the son of Peleus and of the nereid Thetis; 
and is especially famous as the most valiant of all the 
Grecian chiefs at the siege of Troy. He was killed by 
Paris, whoshot him in the heel, his only vulnerable part 

Achilles Ten'do. (Anit.) The strong and power- 
ful tendon which extends from the muscles of the calf 
to the heel. 

Achlamydeous, (di-lam-id'e-us.) [Gr. a, priv., and 
chlamys, a garment.| Having naked flowers, that is, 
without calyx or corolla. 

Achmet, or Ahmed, (dh'med.) Three sultans of 

. Turkey were of this name : — A. I. succeeded his father 
Mohammed TIT., 1603; n. 1617. — A. IT., son of Ibrahim, 
succeeded his brother Solyman TIT., 1691 ; n. 1695. — 4. 
III., son of Mohammed IV., succceded his brother Mus- 
tapha IT., 1702, and was deposed in 1730. D. 1736. 

Achmite, (ik mite.) (Min.) A double silicate of iron 
and soda. 

Achromatism, (ck-ro’ma-tiem.) [Gr. a, priv.; chroma, 
color.] (Opt.) When a ray of white light passes through 
an ordinary lens, it is decomposed into colored rays, by 
reason of the unequal refrangibility of those rays. (See 
ABERRATION.) This was formerly a serious objection in 
optical instruments; but the difficulty has been over- 
come by employing, instead of simple lenses, compound 
lenses with the parts made of glass having different 
dispensive power, which parts correct each other's aber- 
rations, Telescopes and microscopes are thus rendered 


achromatic. 

Achtyrka, (ak-teer’kah,) a town of European Russia, 
60 m. N.W. of Kharkov. Pop. 14,000. 

Acicular, ab dn: (Bot.) Needle-shaped. 

Acid, (üsid.) [Lat. acidus, sour.) (Chem.) class of 
compounds whose general properties are, solubility in 
water; sour taste; power of reddening litmus; faculty 
of decomposing carbonates with effervescence ; and 
the power of neutralizing alkalies and bases, forming 
salts. The progress of modern chemistry is gradually 
rendering the term acids less definite; and it is not im- 
probable that it will be dropped altogether in strictly 
scientific writing, although in ordinary language it will 
be retained as a convenient term for expressing a very 
wide class of substances. All the above characteristics 
are seldom possessed together, many acids having only 
one or two of these properties, and some substances 
which are not acids possessing all of them. Thus, silicic 
acid is nat soluble in water, has no sour taste, and does 
not redden litmus. 

Acidifinble, (a-sid-e-fi'a-bl.) [Lat. acidus, and fio, I 
become.) (Chem.) That may be converted into an acid 
br an acidifying principle, such as oxygen, sulphur, 
chlorine, &c. 

Acidimetry, (dsid-im'e-tre.) [Lat. acidus, and Gr, 
metron, measure.) (Chem.) The determination, either 
by volumetric analysis, or by direct weighing, of the 
amount of real acid contained in acidulous solutions. 

Acidulous,  (a-sid'u-lus.) Uat. acidulus, dim. of act- 
dus] (Chem.) Having a slight degree of acidity. 

Acinaciform, (isc-nds'e-form.) (Lat. acinaces, a scim: 
itar, forma, shape.] (Bot.) Scimitar-shaped ; — applied 
to leaves, one edge of which is straight and thick, and 
the other curved and thin. 

Acinus, (ds'in-us.) [Erom Gr. akinos, the stone of a 
grape.] (Bot.) One of the small grains or carpels which 
compose the fruit of the blackberry, raspberry, &c. 

Acipenser, (ds-i-pcwser.). [Lat., a sturgeon.] (Zoöl.) 
See STURIONID E. 

Aclinic Line, (a-MIn'ik.) fr. a, priv., and klino, to 
incline.] (Mag.) The Magnetic equator, or the line 
passing through all the points on the earth's surface 
which have zero magnetic declination or dip ;— that is 
te say, the points at which a dipping-needle assumes a 
horizontal position. 

Aconcagua, (ah-kon-kah'gwah,) a p. of Chili. —In Lat. 
32° 38' 30" 8. and Lon. 70° 0' 30" W. stands the moun- 
tain of same name, height 23,910 feet — being the loftiest 
summit of the Andes, 

Acenite, (ak'o-nit.) (Bot.) A gen. of European herba- 
ceous plants, O. Ranunculacer, The Wolfs-bane, or 
Monk's-hood, A  apellus, has blue helmet-shaped flow- 
eş growing in panicles, and is a violent poison. 

Acenitine, (a-kon'e-tin.) (Chem.) The active prim 
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ciple of aconitum napellus. It formsa white, pulverulent, 
vitreous mass, possessing no odor, but a strong bitter 
taste; it boils at 176°. A. and its salts are intensely 


m, (E'horn: [A.S. aak, an oak, and cerm, 

Acorn, (à' ) 8. , an an n. 

(Bot.) The seed or fruit of the oak. pad 

A'corn-shell. (ZojlL) See CiRRIPEDS. 

Acorus, (dk-0'rw.) (Bol.) A gen. of herbaceous plants, 
having sword-like leaves, O. Orontiacee. The Sweet-flag 
or Sweet-rush, A. culamus, is used by perfumers for the 
fragrance of its roots, 

Acotyledons, («-kdt-y-lédons.) (Gr. a, priv., and koty- 
lédon, a cavity.) (Bot.) A class of plants whose 
are destitute of cotyledons or seed-lobes. It corresponds 
to the classes Thallogens and Acrogens, 

Acoustics, (ah-kow’stiks.) (Gr. akouo, I hear.) (NM) 
That branch of science which treats of the laws oi 
sound. It is usually aivided into two parts, viz., Dia- 
coustics, which explains the properties of those sounds 
that come directly from the sonorous body to the ear; 
and Catacoustics, which treats of reflected sounds, See 
Sounp. 

Acquackanonck, (dk-kwdk )a village of New 
Jersey, Passaic co., 13 m. S.W. of New York. 

i, dk’ kwe,) a city of Italy, e. of p. of same name, 
0n, o rmida, 18 m. S.S.W. of Alessandria. Pop. 

Aequisitiveness, (dk-kwizetiv-mes) (Phren) An 
organ of the brain, which is sup to induce the 
propensity to acquire property, or to possess things in 
general. It is situa below édeality, at the inferior 


angle of the parietal bone. 
Acquittal, (ibo is) (Fr. acquitter, to discharge.) 
iverance, or setting free of a 


(Law.) A discharge, de 
Law. A writing or 


person from a criminal charge. 
Acquittance, (dk-kwittans.) 

receipt which discharges from a debt, or bars a further 
demand, 
(Gr. agros, a field.) (Zand 


Aere, (ã'ker.) i 
An .and Am. measure of land, containing 4 sq. 
roods, or 160 sq. poles of S d ud or 4840 sq. yards. 
121 Irish acres are equal to 196 Eng. ; and 48 Scotch to 
61 Eng. — 1000 Eng. acres — 40,467 French ares. 

Acre, (St. Jean d’,) ore) The anc. Ptolemais, a for- 
tified city and seaport of Syria, beneath Mount Carmel ; 


Lat. 32° 35’ N., Lon. 359 5’ E. It was taken by the 
Crusaders, 1171; and unsuccessfully besieged by Napo- 
leon I., 1799. . 15,000. 


y 

Acrid'ii. (Zovl.) See Locust. 

Ac’rites. {Zoot Same as PROTOZOA, q. v. 

4c ens, (dk rojéns.) (Gr. akron, an extremity, and 
pe spring from.) (Bot.) The 2d class of the flower- 
ess plants, having the stems and leaves distinguishable. 
They grow only at the ends, whence the name. 

Aerolein, (diro-line.) (Chem.) A colorless mobile 
liquid, lighter than water, readily inflammable, and 
boiling at 126°. Ii is a product of the destructive dis- 
tillation of fatty substances. Form. C3H,0. 

Acronycal, (d-kro'ik-al) [Gr. akron, and nuz, the 
night.] (Astron.) A celestial object is said to be A. 
when it is opposite to the sun, and so culminates at 
midnight ; when a star rises or sets as the sun sets, it is 
said to rise or set acronycally. 

Acropolis, (d-krép’o-lis.) (Gr. akron, a summit, and 

is, a city.) (Ant.) The upper town, or citadel, of a 

jrecian city. The most celebrated was that of Athens. 

Acrostic, (a-króstik.) (J vet.) A poetical composition 
so contrived that the first or last letter of each line, or 
word, taken together, will make a proper name, or 
some other word. Such trifles were formerly much 
more in fashion than they are at present. 

Acroterium, Es ACROTERIA, Tabesdi seta) (Gr. 

end. A 

smal — 
pedestal, placed on a 
the apex or angles D= 
of a pediment (Fig. "EE ES 
9), for the support JF 
of a statue or other 
ornament. 

Act, (dkt.) [From L. 
ago, I perform.) In 
a general sense, the 
exertion or effectual 
application of some 
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Fig. 9. 
power or faculty. ACROTERIUM.— A A A, ACROTERIA, 
Act is distinguished 
from power, as the effect from the cause, or as a thing 
produced from that which produces it. — Act is also 
used for the final resolution or decree of an assembly 
senate, council, &c.— (Law.) An instrument or deed 


in writing, serv to 
or transaction. — (Lit. 


rove the truth of some bargain 
The name given to a div’ 


Actzeon, (ak-te'un.) ( 


Actian Games, 
Actinidre, eho ME) Gr. aktis a ray.] 
The Sea-anemones or An 


Actinometer, (db-tindm'e-ter.) C 


Actinolite, (1L-tin'o-lite.) 
( Min.) 
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of a drama, at the end of which there is a pause te 
afford rest to actors and spectators. 

Acts of the A 
onical book of 


€ (a-pós'slz.) (Script) A can- 
New Testament, of which St. Luke 
is generally considered the author. It contains great 

t of the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul ; commenc- 
ng at the Ascension, and continued down to St. Paul's 
arrival at Rome, after his appeal to Caesar —compre- 
hending in all about 30 years. 


Aetsen, (di-'a.) (Myth.) One of the Nereides. — A 


surname of Ceres, — A daughter of Danaus. — ( Bat.) A 

n. of herbaceous perennial plants, O. Ranunculaceæ. 

e roots of the Baneberry, A. spi are poisonous. 
h.) A ous hunter, and the 
grandson of Cadmus. Having surprised Diana as she 
was bathing, he was changed by her into a hart, and 
was hunted to death and devoured by his own dogs. 
(dk’shan.) See ACTIUM. 

(Zo9l.) 


-flowers, a family of polyps 
which are of gelatinous or fleshy substance, more or lesa 
oyiindrical in 
shape, with a 
base usually at- 
tached to a rock 
or other body. 
At the upper 
end is a disk, in 
the middle of 
which is the 
mouth leading 
to the stomach. 
The remains of 
the food, after 
digestion, are 
ejected again 
by the mouth. ' 
Upon this disk 
are placed rows 
of  tentacl 1 
threadlike les capable of extension and contrac- 
tion, by means of which those animals seize their prey. 
These tentacles somewhat resemble the stamina of a 
flower (Fig. 10), whence the populer name, They have 
no special organs of sense, nor has any nervous system 
been discovered. Some species increased by spontane- 
ous division, others by budding. In some the sexes 
are united in one individual ; in others they are sepa- 
rate. Their eggs, after having been hatched, have a 
resemblance to the Infusoria, and are freely locomotive 
by means of cilia. 





Fig. 10. — SEA-ANEMONES. 


Actinism, (ditin-tzm.) [Same derir.] (Physics) That 


property of the sun’s rays which effects chemical com- 
inations and decompositions, as shown in all the pro~ 
cesses of photography, —in contradistinction to their 
powers of heating and illuminating. 

ics.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount or intensity of the ac- 
tinic or chemical rays of light. The term A. has also 
been applied to a thermometer for measuring the heat- 
ing effect of direct solar rays ; — also to an instrument, 
invented by Sir John Herschel, for measuring the in- 
tensity of the sun's heat. 

[Gr. aktis, a ray, and lithos, 
a stone.) The name of all the glassy, asbesti- 
form, and granular varieties of hornblende. 


aciem (dk'shun.) [From L. ago, I act.] (Mech. and 


Physics.) The pressure or percussien of one body 
against another. It is one of the laws of nature that 
action and re-action are equal: that is, the resistance 
of the body moved is always equal to the force commu- 
nicated by it; or, which is the same thing, the moving 
body loses as much of its force as it communicates to 
the y moved. —( Physiol.) The motions or functions 
of the body — vital, animal, and natural. — (Mil) An 
en ment between two armies, or between different 
ies of troops belonging to them. — (Fine Arts.) The 
attitude or position of the several parts of the body, by 
which they seem to be actuated by the ions. — 
(Rhet.) The accommodation of the orator's voice, but 
more especially of his gesture, to the subject on which 
he s .—(Lit.) An event, either real or imaginary, 
forming the subject of an epic poem, play, &c. — ( Com.) 
In France, a share in the capital stock of a Joint-stock 
company, equivalent to our term share; and conse- 
uently, in a more general sense, to stocks, — (Law.) 
ie formal demand of one's right from another person 
or y, made and insisted on in a court of justice. 


Actionary, (dk'shun-a-re.) (Com.) In France, the pro- 


prietor of an action or share in a joimt-stock company. 


Actium, (dkshe-um.) (Anc. Geog.) A small town œ 


Epirus, celebrated for the naval victory which Julius 


Cæsar Octavianus (afterwards Augustus) obtained oves 
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Marcus Antonius and Cleopatra, on the 2d of Rept. B. c. 
31; in honor of which the victor built there the town 
of Nicopolis, and restored the Actian games, instituted 
in honor of Apollo, and celebrated every fifty years. 

Active, (dkt'iv.) [L. activus.] A term denoting some- 
thing that communicates motion or action to another ; 
in which sense it stands opposed to passive, — ( Gram.) 
An appellation given to verbs which not only signify 
action, but have a noun or name following them, denot- 
ing the object of the action or impression ; — called also 
transitive, as implying the passing of the action expressed 
by the verb to the object. 

Actor, (dkt’or.) [Fr. acteur.) A man who enacts some 
part or character in a play. 

Actress, (dkt/rés.) [Fr. actrice.] A female performer in 
stage-plays. They were unknown among the ancients, 
and were not introduced on the modern stage till about 
the middle of the 17th century. 

Actuary, (dkt'u-a-re.) |L. actuarius, a clerk or notary.] 
In England, the manager of an insurance company ; 
one who professionall y makes all calculations connect 
with life insurances, annuities, &c. 

Aculeate, (a-kü'le-dt.) (From L. aculeus a prickle.] 
(Bot. and Zool.) Having aculei, or prickles. 

Acuminate, (a-ki^min-át.) [From L. acumen, a point.] 
(Bol.) Tapering to a point, as distinguished from acute, 
or pointed without tapering. 

Acupuncturation, (a-kü-punkt-yur-'shun.) [L. acus, 
a needle, and punctura, à puncture.] { Surg.) An opera- 
tion performed by pricking the part atfected with a 
needle. This process, in high repute in the East, has 
been sometimes successfully used in this country as a 
cure for chronic rheumatism. 

Acute, (a-küt'.) |L. acutus, sharp.] A designation given 
to anything which terminates in a shar, p point or edge; 
thus, we say, an acute angle, an beoe triangle, &c.: 
— it is the antithesis to pie 2 v.—(Mus.) An epi- 
thet marking sharp or shrill sounds, in contradistinction 
to grave. — Acute Diseases. ( Med.) Those diseases which 
are accompanied with violent symptoms, and require 
prompt attention ;— as distinguished from chronic dis- 
eases, or those which usually last a longer time, 

Ada, (&'dah.) A co. of Idaho; C. Boisée Sity: 

Adacty le, (a-ddk'til.) [Gr. a, priv., and daktylos, a digit.] 
(Zoil.) Having a locomotive extremity without digits. 

Adagio, («dá'jo. [It., slowly.] (Mw) A degree 
quicker than grave time, but with graceful and elegant 
execution. 

Adair, (a-ddre’.) | A.co. of Jowa; area 576 sq. m.; C. 
Fontenelle.—4A county of Missouri; area, 570 square 
miles; County Seat, Kirksville.—A county of Kene 
tucky ; area, 450 square miles ; County Seat, Columbia. 

A'dal. See ApeL. 

Adam, (dd'Im. (Script) The first man, and the pro- 
genitor of the human race. His history is contained in 
the first five chapters of the book of Genesis, 

Adamantine Spar, («dl-a-mant'in.) (From L. ada- 
mas, insuperable.] A variety of corundum, of extreme 
hardness, with gray, brown, or greenish shales, 

Adamite, (dd'am-iL) (Min.) A hydrous arsenate of 
zinc. 

Adams, Jony, (dd'amz,) the 2d President of the U. 
States, B. in Braintree, Mass., 1735. He graduated at 
Harvard College, 1755; studied law; was admitted to 
the bar in 1758; took a leading part in the agitation 
commenced against the Stamp Act, 1765; and soon be- 
came distinguished as one of the most prominent and 
intrepid advocates of the popular cause. In 1774, A. 
was chosen one of the 5 delegates from Mass. to the 
Continental Congress, held in Philadelphia, where he 
played a prominent part in the declaration of colonial 
rights. In 1775, he became a member of the 2d Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia, and was the first to 
propose Gen. Washington as commander-in-chief of the 
army. He advocated and seconded the Declaration of 
Independence drawn up by Jefferson, and passed on the 
4th of July, 1776. In 1780, he represented the U. States 
in Holland, and in 1782, co-operated with Franklin, 
Jay, and Laurens, in negotiating a treaty with Great 
Britain. He was minister at London from May, 1785, 
until the spring of 1788. In 1739, A. was elected Vice- 
President of the U. States, and reélected to the same 
office in 1792. in 1797, he succeeded Washington in 
the presidential chair, and at the close of his official 
term, having been defeated by a majority of 8 votes in 
favor of Jefferson, he retired from public life. D.at 
Quincy, July 4, 1826, — Apams, JouN Quincy, eldest son 
of the preceding. and 6th President of the U. States, n. 
1767, graduated at Harvard College, 1788, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar, 1791, In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Holland; and minister to Berlin in 
1797. He was elected a senator of the U. States in 1803, 
and was appointed professor of rhetoric and belles- 
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lettres at Harvard College in 1805. Having offended 
his political friends, the Federalists, by supporting Jef 
ferson's Embargo acts, A. resigned his seat in the U. & 
senate in 1808, and thus became connected with the 
Democratic party. On the election of Madison to the 
presidency, A. was nominated minister to Russia, 
where he was well received. His most important work 
was the negotiation of with England, coüperatin, 
with J. Russell and H. Clay in effecting the Treaty 
Ghent, 1814. In 1815, he was aprointed minister to the 
court of 8t. James, and was recalled in 1817, in order to fill 
the post of Secretary of State under Madison. In 1825, 
he was elected President of the Union. At the election 
of 1828, he was defeated by Gen. Jackson, and retired 
to his estate at Quincy. In 1830, he was electea to 
Congress, where he continued to represent his native 
district till his death, in Feb., 1545. — Apa ms, CHARLES 
Francis, son of the above, s. in Boston, 1807, n. 1886, 
graduated at Harvard €, 1825, studied law in the office 
of Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the Boston lar 
in 1828. A. represented Mass. in the 36th and 37th 
Congress. In 1861, he was appointed minister to Great 
Britain, and resigned about Feb., 1868, after having 
rendered eminent services to his country. He edited and 
sari the Life aud Works of John Adams (10 vols., 
850-56), and Life and Letters of J. Q. Adams (1874-75). 

Ad'ams, a co. of Illinois; area 760 sq. m.; C. Quincy; 
A county of, Indiana ; arca, 324 square miles ; County 
Seat, Decatur.—A county of Jowa ; urea, 432 square 
miles ; County Seat, Quincy.—4A township of Mass. in 
Berkshire county.—A county of Miss.; arca, 44u square 
miles ; County Seat, Natchez —A county of Ohio ; area 
50. square miles; County Seat, W. Union.—A v. of 
F., in Jefferson co —A co. of Fenna. ; a. 530 sq m.; € 
Gettyshurg.—A co. of Wis. ; a. 800 sq. m. ; C. Friendship 

Ad'am's-ap'ple. ( Anat.) A popular name for the pro 
jection formed by the thyroid cartilage in the neck ; — 
80 called from an idle notion that it was occasioned by 
a- piece of the forbidden fruit having stuck in Adam'e 
throat, 

Adana, (dd-à'/nah,) a town of Asia Minor, in Lat. 36° 
59' N., Lon. 35? 12' E. ; pop. 10,060. 

Adansonia, (id-in-so'ne-ah.) [Named after Adanson, 
a French naturalist.) (Bot. he Baobab. A single 
African tree comprehends this gen. of the O. Si ia- 
cem, Itis one of the largest trees in the world. 

Adda, (üd'dah,) a river of Italy, rises in the Rhretian 
Alps, near Bormio, and falls into the Po, near Cremona; 
length, 180 m. 

Adder, (dd'der.) (Zotl) Bee VIPER. 

Ad'ders-tongue. (Bot) See OPHIOGLOSSACER. 

Addison, Josrri, (id'di-sun,) an English author, B. 
nt Millston, in Wiltshire, 1672. His fame rests upon 
his prose works — those charming and felicitous essays 
which he contributed to the “Tatler,” * Spectator,” 
and “Guardian,” and which abound with delicate im- 
agery, pure morality, and quaint and original humor. 
Of their kind, and as examples of pure idiomatic Eng- 
lish composition, they still stand without a rival in the 
language. D.1719. 

Ad'dison, a co. of Vermont; area 750 sq. m.; C. Mid- 
AN 

Addition, (dd-dish’un.) (From L. addo, Y add.] Ina 
general sense, the uniting or joining of several things 
together; or, it denotes something added to another. 
—(Arith.) The first of the four fundamental rules; 
that by which we collect several quantities into one 
sum, or total. — ( Algeb.) The joining of two or more 
quantities, in order to form a more simple expression. 


Add » (dd-dórst'.) [From L. ad, to, and dorsum, the 
back.) (Her.) Applied to charges or bearings placed 
back to back. 


Adel, (ud-del’,) or SowAvLI, a marshy and unhealthy 
country of N.E. Africa, extending from Abyssinia to 
Cape Guardafui, bet. Lat. 8? and 12? N. and Lon. 45? aud 
51° E. Annexed to Egypt. 1875, as province of Harrar. 

Adelaide, (id-e'lád,) a city and seaport, and cap. of S. 
Australia, near the mouth of the Torrens River, in the 
Gulf of St. Vincent; Lat. 34° 36’ S., Lon. 128° 30’ E. 
Pop. 1879, 70,000, M 

Aden, (á'den,)a fortified town and seaport of Arabia, on 
the E. side of Cape Aden, Lat. 12° 46' 15" N., Lon. 45° 
ly 20" E. It belongs to the English, and is the coal- 
ing-station for the Indo-European mail-steamers. Pop. 
40,000, 

| Adenography. (a-den-óg'ri-fe,)) Adenology, (-0l- 
o-je.) [From Gr. aden, a gland, and grapho, I write; or 
logos, a discourse.] (Anat.) That department of the 
science which treats of the glands. 

Ader'no, a town of Sicily, at the S.E. foot of Mount 
Etna, near the Simeto, 17 m. N.W. of Catania. Pop. 
14,000. 

Ad eundem, (ad e-ws'dem.) A phrase used in uni 
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versity parlance, to denote the admission by savor of a 
raduate of one university into another. 
Adhesion, (dd-hé’zhun.) (From L. adhgreo, I clin 
ast | ( Phys.) "he force which keeps the particles o! 
unlike bodies in the same relative positions with regard 
to each other. It is applied to the union of dissimilar 
bodies only, and is therefore opposed to cohesion, which 
is the force existing between particles of the same na- 
ture. Thus, it is the force of cohesion which keeps to- 
gether the particles of a piece of lead, and the force of 
adhesion which causes two plates of tin and lead to re- 
main together after being subjected to pressure. 
Adiantum, (dd-i-n'tun.) (Gr. adiantos, dry.) _( Bot.) 
The Maiden-hair, a genus of thin-leaved ferns, havin 
their fructification in short marginal lines attach 
to the recurved portion, as in Venus’s-hair, A. capillus 


veneris. 

Adige, (ab'de-jah,) a river of N. Italy, which rises in the 
Helvetian Alps, and enters the Gulf of Venice at Porto 
Fossone. Length, 220 m. 

Adipocere, (dd-i-po'sér.) [L. adeps, fat, and cera, wax.) 


(Chem.) A peculiar fatty substance, resulting from the 
slow decomposition of animal matter in a moist locality. 
Adipose Membrane, (dd'i-poz) [From L. adeps.) 


(Anat.) The cellular membrane in which the fat is de- 
posited. 

Adirondack Mountains, (dd-e-rón'ddk,) a spur 
of the Appalachian chain, forming a series of highlands 
that occupy the N.E. part of the State of New York to 
the W. of Lake Champlain. Mount Marcy, the highest 
summit, is 5,467 feet above the sea. 

Adit, (d’dit.) [From L. adeo, I approach.) (Mining.) The 
horizontal aperture by which a mine is entered, as dis- 
tinguished from a shaft, which is of vertical construction. 

Adjective, (dd‘jck-tiv.] [From L. adjicio, I place near.] 
(Gram.) A word which expresses some quality, or other 
accident, of the substantive with which it is joined. 

Adjournment, (jürn'.) [bon Fr. a, to, and jour, 
a day.] The temporary dismissal by some court, legisla- 
tive assembly, or properly authorized officer or officers, 
of the business before it or them. When final, it is 
called A. sine die. 

Ac nr (dd'jünkt.) [From L. adjungo, I join to.) That 
which is joined to another as an accessory or appendage. 

Adjutant, (dd’ju-tdut.) [From L. adjuto, I assist.] ( Mi.) 
A subordinate officer selected by the colonel, whose du- 
ties in respect to his regiment are similar to those of an 
adjutant-general of the army. — Adjutant-General, an 
officer of the general staff, who is the executant of all 
orders issued by the commander-in-chief, and has the 

ractical supervision of all matters pertaining to the 
scipline and equipment of the soldiers. —(Zodl.) See 
Crxconips. 

Ad lib'itum. [L.] At pleasure. 

Administration, (dd-min-is-trà'shun.] [From L. ad- 
ministro, I manage.) The executive government of a 
country. — ( Law.) The management of the estate of an 
intestate, or of a testator who has left no executor. 

Administrator, (dd-min-Itrá'tor.) (Law.) A person 
to whom the estate and effects of an intestate, or of a 
testator who has left no executor, are committed, and 
for which he is to be accountable when required. 

Admiral, (dd'me-ral.) (Fr. amiral.) (Nav.) A superior 
naval officer, who has the same power and authority 
over the maritime forces of a state that a general has 
over its land forces, By Act of Congress, July 25, 1866, 
the active general officers in the U. 8. navy have been 
organized as follows: 1 admiral, equal in rank to gen- 
eral-in-chief; 1 vice-admiral, ranking with lieutenant- 
general; and 10 rear-admirals, ranking with major-gen- 


eral. 

Admiralty, (dd'meral-te.)) (Maritime Law.) In Eng- 
land, a supreme court, having power to determine all 
cases of injuries upon the seas, or in parts out of the 
reach of the commow law.— In this country, the U. 
States District Court exercises jurisdiction over all mari- 
time contracta, torts, injuries, or offences. 

Ad'miralty Island, on the N. American coast, Lat. 
589 24' N. Lon. between 146° 10/ and 147° 46’ E. It is 
&0 m. long and 20 wide, and belongs to the U. States. 

Ad'miralty Islands, a group of about 40 islands in 
the Pacific Ocean; Lat. between 2° and 3° 8., Lon. be- 
tween 146° 18' and 147° 46^ E. 

Adnata Tunica, (dd-ná'tah tü'/ne-kah.) [L., from ad- 
nascor, I grow upon.] (Anat.) One of the tunics or coats 
of the eye, constituting the white of it. 

Adnate, (di-nit.) [ne deriv.) (Bot.) A term applied 
to an organ which is attached to another. 

Adonis, (ah-do'nis.) (Myt.) A beautiful youth, beloved 
by Venus and slain by a wild boar. Venus changed 
his blood into flowers. —( Bot.) A gen. of European an- 
nual and perennial hardy plants, O. Ranunculaceæ. 

Adoption, (cdop'shw.) [L. adoptio. — 
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ireeks and Romans, the making a person one's hei 
and investing him with all the rights and privileges o 
a child. A. is still permitted under various restrictions 
in the countries where the Civil Law prevails. 

Adoration, (dd-o-rá'shwn.) (From L. adoro, I worship.) 
A mode of reverence or worship anciently offered to the 
gods, by raising the right hand to the mouth, and gen- 
tly applying it to the lips; also, in general, any out- 
ward sign of worship, by kissing the handsor feet, walk- 
ing barefoot, or the like. But the ture of .4. most 
common in all ages and countries is resin » 

Adour, (ahd'oor,) a river of France, rising Ts the Py- 
renees, near Baréges, and falling into the Bay of Biscay, 
N. of Bayonne. ngth, 95 m. 

Adria, (ah'dre-ah,) a town of N. Italy, 13 m. E. of 
Rovigo; pop. 10,000. 

Adrian, or Hadrian, PubLIUS ZELIUS, (d'dre-an.) A 
Roman emperor, B. in Rome, A. D. 76, s. Trajan, 117. His 
reign was an era of for the empire. In 117, he 
commenced his celebrated tour through the Roman em- 
pire, which was marked by various public works which 
won him the favor of the provincials. A. devoted him- 
self to the welfare of his people, and his literary attain- 
ments were considerable ; but he dishonored himself by 
his unnatural love for Antinous, and was a cruel perse- 
cutor of the Jews and Christians. D. 138. 

A'drinn, the name of 6 popes. A. I. s. Stephen HTI. 
112; D. 195. — A. II. s. Nicholas I., 867; n. 872. — A. 
III. s. Marinus, 884; D. 885.— A. IV. (Nicholas Brake- 
speare,) an Englishman, 8. Anastasius IV., 1154. He put 
an end to the republic established in Rome by Arnold 
of Brescia, and compelled the emperor Frederick Bar- 
baroesa to hold his stirrups while he mounted on horse- 
back. D. 1159. — A. V. s. Innocent, 1276; D. five weeks 
afterwards. — A. Vl. B. in Utrecht, 1457; s. Leo X. 
1522; p. 1523, 

A'drinn, a town of Michigan, C. of Lenawee co., 37 m. 
from Monroe, 

Adrianople, (ad-re-an-/pl.) [Anc. Hadrienopolis.] A 
city of European Turkey, p. Rourelia, on the Tundja, 
137 m. N.W. of Constantinople; La 41? 41' 26" N., Lon. 
26° 35/ 41" E. It is the second larg ‘st city of the em- 
pire. ene Silks, and celebrated 'ye-works. Pop- 

,000. 

Adriatic Sea, (dd-re-dt'tk.) [nated fnm the city of 
rece] That part of the Mediterranean w ‘ich extends 
from the R.E. at Lat. 40° to the N.W. at La, 45° 46’ N., 
between the coasts of Italy, Illyria, and Alb nia. The 
N.W. part takes the name of the Gulf of Venic. On the 
E. side are the gulfs of Trieste, Fiume, Catı wo, and 
Drino. The A. has many shoals, and, on the Venetian 
Side, its muddy banks are covered with malarious 
marshes. Its greatest depth is 22 fathoms, and a great 
part of it is less than 12 fathoms. Its navigation is safe 

uring summer, but in winter the 8.E. winds cause 
much destruction. Greatest length, from Cape Leuca 
to Trieste, 450 m.; mean breadth, 90 m. 

Adulteration, (a-dil-ter-d’shun.) (From L. adultero, 
I corrupt.) The act of debasing, by an improper mix- 
ture, something that was pure and genuine. Thus, 
putting inferior ingredients into bread, beer, wine, &c., 
by bakers, brewers, and in other trades, for the purpose 
of imposing on the public, is an A., and cannot be too 
severely reprehended or punished: the consequences 
often proving fatal to the health, and always greatly 
abridging the comforts of those who are the victims of 
such nefarious practices. 

Adultery, (a-dül'tur-e) [L. adulterivm.] (Law.) A 
violation of the nuptial bed ; an offence which has been 
regarded by all civilized nations with abhorrence, and 
in ancient times was punished as a great crime. By the 
Jewish law, the penalty was death, which was inflicted 
by stoning. The various countries of Europe bave, at 
different times, punished it in different ways, and some- 
times with great severity. In parts of the U. 8.,as now 
in England, A. is only a ground for divorce. 

Ad valo’rem, [L.] (Com.) According to the value; 
as, duties paid ad valorem. 

Advanced Guard, (ad-rdna-gird,) or VANGUARD. 
(Mi.) The first line or division of an army, ranged or 
marching in order of battle. — ADVANCED WORKS. ( Fort.) 
Works constructed beyond the covered way or glacis, 
but within the range of the musketry of the main works. 

Advent, (dd'rent.) [L. adventus, coming.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
A term applied, in the Roman Catholic and in some Fro 
testant churches, to the four weeks before Christmas. 
A. is appointed to be observed as a season of devotion, 
being intended to commemornte the coming of Christ 
in the flesh. 

Adventitious Roots, (dd-ren-tish'us.) | L. adrentitina, 
ras T or strange.] (Bot.) Roots which are not pro- 
duced by the direct elongation of the radicle of the em 

bryo, but spring from the true roots, from suckera 
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£unners, bulbs, or other subterranean modifications of 
the stem. 

Adventure, (BILL or,) (ad-vent/yir. L. adven- 
turus, about to appen.] (Com.) A declaration in writ- 
ing made by a merchant, to the effect that the goods 
shipped are the property of another person, he being an 

ent only, and answerable for the produce alone. 

Adverb, (dd'vurb.) [L. ad, to, and verbum, a verb.] 
(Gram.) A part of speech so called from its connection 
with verbs: it serves, when joined with adjectives and 
other parts of speech, to modify their force and meaning. 

Advocate, (id'vo-kat.) [From L. advoco, I summon.] 
(Law.) A solicitor, counsellor, or attorney-at-law ; a 
pleader in civil or criminal causes, Advocates were held 
in great honor during the first ages of the Roman com- 
monwealth, being patriciaus who defended their clients 
gratuitously; whence has arisen the modern custom of 
regarding fees as honorary, and not recoverable at law. 
But, even before the subversion of the republic, the 
class had become a profession, though an honorable one. 
In France, the advocates form aseparate order, of which 
each member is attached to a particular local court. 

Adytum, (dd'e-t&m.) [From Gr. adytos, not to be en- 
tered.] (Arch.) Tho sanctum sanctorum, or most secret 
chamber in the heathen temples, into which only the 
priests were permitted to enter. 
cidium, (e-sid’yum.) (Bot.) A gen. of minute Fungi, 
parasitic upon the leaves, flowers, or bark of living 

lants, where they are generated beneath the cuticle. 

"iles, (edili) [L., from ædes, a temple.) (Autiq.) 
Four Roman magistrates, whose chief business was to 
superintend buildings of all kinds, but more especially 
public omen d temples, aqueducts, bridges, &c.; and to 
take care of the highways, weights and measures, &c. 

Egean Sea, (ejecan.) (Anc. Geog.) The name given 
by the Greeks and Romans to that part of the Mediter- 
ranean now called the Grecian Archipelago. 

Egilops, (4'i-léps.) [Gr., from air, a goat, and dps, an 
eye.) (Med.) An abscess in the canthus, or corner of 
the eye, near the nose, Goats were supposed to be sub- 
ject to a similar disease. — ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminaceie, 

gina, (oji'nah,) a small island of Greece, govt. of 
Attica, in the Saronic Gulf, between Attica and the 
Morea, is 9 m. long, by 5 m. broad, This island contains 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, one of the finest re- 
mains in Greece 

JEginhard, (éjin-hdrd.) Tho faithful secretary and 
biographer of Charlemagne, and the husband of 1mma. 
D. 
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Ægirine, (cjir-In.) (Min.) A black or greenish vari- 
ety of Pyroxene. 

Eis, ene) (Myt.) The shield of Jupiter, which was 
covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea, and given 
by him to Minerva, who, by fixing on it the head of 
Medusa, gave her the powerofpetrifying all persons who 
looked on her. The word is sometimes used to express 
the breastplate of a god, or any protecting influence. 

JE'gos Pota' mos. [Gr goat's river.] (Anc. Geog.) 
A town in the Thracian Chersonesus, on a river of same 
name, where the Athenian fleot was defeated by Lysan- 
der, n. €. 105. 

Emilin, (é-mil'yah,) a division of N. Italy, including 
the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Massa and 
Carrara, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ravenna, and Reggio. 

JEmilius, PAULUS, (é-mil’'yus,) a Roman general, who 
vanquished Perseus, king of Macedon, and incorporated 
that country with the Roman empire. | D. 160 B. c. 

Æneas, (e-n^is,) (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan prince, son 
of Anchises and the goddess Venus. When Troy fell, 
he quitted the city with his followers, accompanied by 
his father and son, visited various countries, settled in 
Latium, and married Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus. 
To him tradition ascribes the commencement of the Ro- 
man empire. 

ZEncid, (e-n£'id.) (Lit) An epic poem, written by Vir- 
gil in the time of Augustus, in which he celebrates the 
adventures of Æneas, q. ¥. Elegance of language and 
good taste, not invention or soaring power, are the char- 
acteristics of the /Eneid, to which Virgil, who p. 19 B. C., 
did not live to put the finishing touches he intended. 

JEolian Harp, (¢-6'le-an.) [From ZEolns,ezod of the 
winds.] ( Mus.) A stringed instrument which is placed 
ina window, and played upon by the wind, It pro- 
dnces the effect of a distant choir of music in the air, 
sweetly mingling all the harmonic notes, and swelling 
and diminishing its sounds according to the strength 
or weakness of the blast. 
20'Hi sns, one of those divisio of the primitive Hel- 
Jenic people who play no part in positive history. 

Holipile, (¢-d'le-pil.) [From L. Æolus, god of the 
winds, and pila, a ball.] (2hys.) A hollow metal ball, 
in which is inserted a slender neck or pipe, from whence, 


after the vessel has been partly filled with weeer and 
heated, issues a powerful stream of vapor. It serves 





Fig. 11. 
AOLIPILE, used as a substitute for cannon, (17th cent.) 


to show the convertibility of water into steam, and was 
known to the ancients. (Fig. 11.) 

Æolus, (c-6'lis.) (Myth.) The god of the winds, whose 
duty was to let them loose or to restrain their violence, 
at the pleasure of Jupiter. 

Æra, or Era, (é’rah.) [Lat] (Chronol.) The account 
of time reckoned from some particular date or epoch, 
showr as the commencement of the mra. Christians 
always reckon from the birth of Christ, which is gen- 
erally thought to have taken place in the middle of the 
4th year of the 194th Olympiad, and in the 753d year of 
the building of Rome. The principal eras are as follows: 


Cow. 






















Annn&k- 
ERA. MENCED. YIATION, 
Year of the World — 
Constantinopolitan account.. | n. c. 5509 | a. m. Const, 
Alexandrian accoumt........... | “ 5492] a.m. Alex. 
Jewish account..... .| “ 3760) 4. M. 
Era of Nabonassar.. “ 747 | Era Nab 
Olympiads ..... “ — "7176 | Olymp. 
Year of Rome 4. q99 HAs Mee 
Julian Era.... E 45 | Jul. Era. 
Christian Era .. A. D. 
Era of Sul wanah. A.D. 78] Saca. 
Era of Diocletian. “ — 284 | Era Dios. 
The Hegira ........ “ 622 | A.B. 
Era of Yezdegird.................... | “ 632 | a. Pera. 


JErnrium, (e-rá'ri-iim.) [From L. ws, money.] ( Antig.) 
Among the Romans, the treasury in which the public 
money was deposited, 

JErial Roots, (air’e-al.) (Bot) Adventitious roots 
which some plants are in the habit of emitting above the 
ground, and which, during the whole or part of their 
growth, are suspended in the air. The processes by 
which the ivy clings to the wall nre rial roots. The 
lower part of the trunk of the Screw Pine sends ont a 
great number of such roots, which enter the ground 
and prop it all round. 

Aerinns, (ã-ċ're-ans.) [Named after the monk Ærius.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) A semi-Arian sect of the 4th cent., hold- 
ing middle ground between the Arians and the Niceans, 

Aerodynamics, (à-er-o-dy-uwim'iks) (From Gr. aër, 
air, and dimamos, power.) (Phys.) The science which 
treats of the motion of the air, or of the mechanical ef- 
fects of air put in motion. 

Aerée, (a-ro'ch,) an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, 10. 
m. Sof Funen. It is 14 m. long by 5 broad. 

Aerography, (a-er-óg'ralefe.) [Gr. acr, and grapho, Y 
write.] The description of the nature, properties, and 
phenomena of the atmosphere, 

Aerolite, (der-o-lit.) (Gr. ar, and lithos, a stone.] 
(Meteor.) The name given to thoge stony and metallic 
masses which reach the earth’s surface from the inter- 
planetary spaces, after passing, with or without explo- 
sion, through the atmosphere. They are now usually 
regarded as fragments thrown off from shooting-stars 
nnd fire-balls when, in moving with planetary velocities 
in space and revolving in conic sections round the sun, 
they approach the earth in their paths, and enter our 
atmosphere, becoming luminous therein. They are 
thrown with such force that they sometimes enter the 
soil to the depth of 15 or 20 fect. The largest stono 
that has been measured was 714 feetlong. These stones 
bear a general resemblance to each other in external 
form, in the nature of their crust, and in the chemical 
composition of their principal constituents. In all, 22 
elements, not one of which is new, have been found in 
them, including metallic iron, which has never been 
found in this state in our globe. 

Aerology, (ó-er-ól'o-je.) (Gr. aër, and logos, a trea- 
tise.] The science, theory, or doctrine of air. See AIR 
ATMOSPHERE, and GAS. 
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Kestttetry, (a wote) [Gr. aér, and metreo, I 
measure.) art of admeasurement of the air, so as 
to determine its weight or pressure, its elasticity, re- 
fraction, and the like. — Also, the art or science of 
measuring the full volume of gases. 
Aeronaut, Ji bot rng (Gr. aér, and nates, a sailor.] 
One who navigates the air in a balloon. 
Aeronautics, or Aerostation, (-«G'shun.) (Gr. 
aér, and istemi, I stand.] The art of navigating the air. 
The term is commonly applied to balloon-voyaging, but 
should properly be limited to the as yet unlearned art 
of guiding adrial vessels, It seems to have been r.bun- 
dantly demonstrated that balloons cannot be guided 
through the air; their very buoyancy placing them be- 
ond the control of those whom they support above the 
evel of the earth ; but recent inquiries have tended to 
show that the art of adrial voyaging is not so hopelessly 
unattainable as had been supposed. The inquirer should 
consult on this interesting question the valuable paper 
on Flying Machines, by Dr. Brearey, honorary secretary 
of the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain. See BaL- 
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#schines, (¢s-ki/nez,) a Greek orator, B. at Athens, B. 
c. 389, was the contemporary and rival of Demosthenes. 
D. at Samos, 318. 

JEschynite, (éski-nit) (Min.) A titanate of zirconia 

Ach y lus, ki'lus,) the first of the th tragi 
"ch y lun, (2s e first of the three great c 
ps of Greece, B.at Eleusis, B. c. 525, and distinguished 

imself in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platæa. 
A., who was the inventor of the trilogy, is author of the 
Prometheus as well as the complete trilogy of 
the Oresteia — comprising the Agamemnon, the Choepho- 
re, and the Ewmeniles An eagle soaring above him 
dropped a tortoise on the bald head of the poet, and 
killed him, B. c. 456. 

JEsculnapius, (2-kü-ld'pe-üs) (Myth.) The god of 
medicine, was a son of Apollo and Arsinoë, and is usu- 
ally represented as a venerable old man with a flowing 


JEsculin, (¢s'kwlin.) (Ohem.) A highly florescent sub- 
stance extracted from the bark of Æsculus mum, 
It forms colorless needle-shaped crystals, which have a 
bitter taste. Form. Ca Hys- 

JEsculus, (2sku-lüs.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubs or trees, 
O. Sapindacex, inhabiting temperate regions, and con- 
me of the horse-chestnut, hippocastanum, and al- 

ied species. 

Æsop, (ésop,) a famous Greek fabulist, flourished in 
the 6th cent. B. c. Born a Phrygian, he was sold into 
slavery, but obtaining his freedom, resorted to the 
court of Croesus, king of Lydia, where his wit and wis- 
dom achieved him popularity. Bent by Croesus to 
Delphi, in Greece, he was killed there by some citizens 
whom he had offended. His fables, delivered by word 
of mouth, became universally popular, and were passed 
on ip the saine manner from generation to generation. 
How much of the original fables is preserved in the 
collections that have come down to us, it is impossible 
to tell. 

JEnthetics, (7-02 is.) [Gr. esthetikos, adapted to per- 
ception.] (Phitos.) That branch of philosophical inves- 
tigation which relates to and includes all things per- 
taining to the Beautiful, in literature and the fine arts. 
The æsthetic quality of a work of art is that which is 
apprehended by the perceptions of feeling, irrespective 
of the understanding. 

JEstivntion, (és-ti-vd’shun.) [From L. æstivus, belong- 
ing to the summer.] (Hot) The manner in whic 
the parts of a flower are arranged before they unfold. 

JEthogen, (étho-gen.) [Gr. aithon, glittering, and gi- 
nomai, I become.) ( . A compound of boron and 
nitrogen, which yields a brilliant phosphorescent Nght 
when heated before the blow-pipe. 

AEthrioscope, (“thri-o-skip.) (Gr. aithros, clear, and 
skopeo, to view.] (Phys) A kind of differential ther- 
mometer, used to measure the radiations towards the 


sky. 
Etlology, (e-te-òl'o-je.) [From Gr. aitia, a cause, and 
logos, & diseourse.] The doctrine of the causes of dis- 
ease ; also, that branch of science or philosophical in- 
quiry which treats of the reasons of phenomena, 
Aetius, eae) a Roman general, and thrice consul, 
lived under Valentinian IIL, nobly defended the de- 
clining fortunes of his country; thrice vanquished the 
Burgundians and Franks, and drove Attila beyond the 
Rhine. Valentinian, jealous of his fame and influence, 
slew him with his own hand, 454. 
ZEtolia, (¢-0'le-ah,) a mountainous country of Greece, 
situate on the N. shore of theGulf of Corinth, or Lepan- 
to, now forming, with Acarnania, a prov. or nomarchy 
ef the kingdom of Greece. Its climate is delicious ; 
the plains are rich aad fertile; the mountain scenery is 
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magnificent; but now, as in ancient times, the ZEtoliane 
are fierce, fickle, faithless, reckless, and repr dà 

Affettuoso, (d/-fe-u- zo.) [It., affectionate.] ( .) A 
term prefixed toa movement, to show that ít is to be 
performed in a smooth, tender, and affecting manner, 
and somewhat slowly. 

Affidavit, (df-fi-dä'vit.) [L. afido, I confirm by oath.) 
(Law.) A statement or declaration reduced to writing, 
and sworn or affirmed to before some officer who has 
authority to administer an oath. An A.called A. to hold 
to bail is required in many cases before a person can be 
arrested. It must contain a clear statement of the 
facts, and show a distinct cause of action. 

Affiliation, (af-/i-iá'Jmn.) (From L. ad, to, and 
filius, a son.) (Law.) Proof of paternity in the case of 
an illegitimate child, with the view of obliging the 
father to contribute to its support. 

Affinity, (af-/in'Cte) [L. affinitas.] (Civil Law.) Re- 
lationship, in consequence of marriage, between the 
husband and the blood-relations of the wife, and between 
the wife and the blood-relations of the husband. A re- 
lation by affinity is no real kindred, and does not give 
right to any legal succession. — (Comp. Anat.) The simi- 
larity between animals, arising from a resemblance be- 
tween their organizations. — (Chem.) A., or Chemicai 
ness means the tendency of different kinds of mat- 
ter to unite, 80 as to form a compound having qualities 
very different from those of its elements. ie enable 
substances to unite chemically, they must be placed in 
favorable circumstances: — two solids rarely unite; 
and even two fluids sometimes require heat to over- 
come the cohesion of their particles. Substances unite 
more readily in their nascent state; that is, at the mo- 
ment they are liberated from some compound. Bodies 
under the influence of chemical affinity never unite in 
all proportions. Some definite relative quantity of one, 
or some multiple of it, always combines with some defi- 
nite relative quantity of any other with which it has 
an affinity, or some multiple of it; and the least known 
definite combining proportion of an element is termed 
its chemical equivalent, or atomic weight. Thus 6 is the 
equivalent of carbon, and 8 that of oxygen : — hence 6 
gr8., for example, of carbon, and 8 grs. of oxygen, form 
a compound (carbonic oxide); 6 grs. of carbon, and 16 
grs. of oxygen, form another compound (carbonic 
acid); 12 grs. of carbon, and 24 grs. of oxygen, form 
another compound (oxalic acid). These three com- 
pounds, consisting of different quantities of the seme 
elements, are extremely unlike in properties : — the 
first is a combustible; the second is harmless in the 
stomach ; the third is a most violent poison. Agnin, 
8, 16, 24, 32, and 40 IÐ., grs., &c., of oxygen, unite with 
14 I., grs., &c., of nitrogen; forming five totally differ- 
ent compounds, Thus we have enumerated several 
compounds containing oxygen ; but all of them contain 
it, as some rok ges of 8, its atomic weight, or chemical 
equivalent. And whatever substance we se'ect for ex- 
amination, we shall always find some multiple of its 
atomic weight in combination. The exceptions to this 
rule discovered in the organic kingdom are, undoubt- 
edly, only apparent. The number which expresses how 
often the atomic weight is found in a compound is gen- 
erally small, This is exemplified by the compounds of 
nitrogen mentioned above; the weights of the oxygen 
being, tively, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 times its atomic 
weit. ‘Lastly, gases combine in volumes; and tlie 
volume of the result bears a simple relation to the vol- 
umes of the elements combined to form it. 

Affirmation, (df-furaná'swn.) (From L. affirmo, I 
assert positively.) (Zaw.) A solemn asseveration, 
which, according to a set form of words, is allowed to 
persons who have conscientious scruples to take oaths. 
A false A., or a false declaration, is subject to the same 
penalties as perjury. 

Affirmative, (af-furm'a-tiv.) (Same deriv.) (Logic.) 
A term denoting the quality qf a proposition which 
asserts the agreement of the predicate with the subject. 

Affix, (affiks.) [L. affixus, joined to.) (Gram.) A final 
particle closing a word to change its signification, in 
contradistinction to PREFIX, q. v. The terms postfix and 
suffiz are also frequently employed in the same sense. ` 

Afflatus, (a/-/ld-tus.) [L., an inspiration.) A term 
which, among the ancients, denoted the actual inspira- 
tion of some fivinity. It is now sometimes used to ex- 
press the spirit of ical inspiration. 

Affray, (a NE) From Fr. effraye, to affright.) ( Law.) 
A ski or ghting between two er more na. 
It differs from assault, in that it is a wrong to the pub- 
lic, while an assault is of a private nature; and from a 
riot, in not being premeditated. 

Affrontee, (af-friint-ee’.) [From Fr. affronter, to face.] 
(Her.) Applied to animals, when facing one another or 
the field, 
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Afghanistan, (df-gin-iztin'.) [Afghan'sland.] An 
extensive inland country of Asia, lying between Lat. 
78° 50 and 36° 30’ N., and Lon. o? and 72° 30’ E., hav- 

E. the Punjab, 8. Bhawlpoor, Scinde, and Beloo- 

; W. Persia and Independent Turkestan, from 

which it is separated by the Hindoo Coosh and its subor- 
dinate ranges. Area, estimated at 225,000 sq. m. Surface, 
Four-fifths of the country consists of rocks and moun- 
tains; the latter from the table-land in the N. varying 
from 15,000 to 16,000 ft. in height (and in the case of the 
Hindoo Coosh, to 20,493 ft.). Rivers. Cabul and Helmund. 
A. is subdivided into the 3 separate principalities of 
Cabul, Candahar, and Herat; it is actually ruled by 
Shere Ali, son of Dost Mohammed. The Afghans be- 
long to the Iranic race; they are of a vigorous spirit 
and proud tem ‘A. is continuall being threatened 
by England and Russia, both of which nations desire the 
ion of Herat, which is the key of Central Asia, 

. 5,000,000, In 1878-9, A. was invaded by the English, 

Afium - Kara- Hissar, (o- h-hiz'zar.) 
[Ar., Black Castle of Opium.] A city of Asia Minor, 50 
m. S.8.E. of Kutaieh. It hase large trade in opium, 
whence its name. Pop. 55,000. 

Afloat, (a-/lot.) (Naut.) A term denoting that a ship 
is in water sufficiently deep to buoy her up. 

A fortiori, (G for-te-ó're) [L., for a stronger reason.] 
(Logic. A phrase implying that the argument which 
follows has greater force and cogency than the one 
already adduced. 

Afraggelm (df-rah-go'la,) a town of S. Italy, 6 m. N.N.E. 
of Naples. Zop. 13,000. 

Africa, (df're-kah,) one of the five great divisions of 
the globe, is b. N. by the Strait of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean; E. by the Isthmus of Suez, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, dividing it from Asia; S. by 
the Southern Ocean; and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. A. 
forins an immense peninsula, joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and extending from Ras-el-Krun, 
Lat. 37° 20’ N., to Cape Agulhas, Lat. 34° 50’ 8., abt. 
6,000 m.; and from Cape Guardafui, Lon. 57° 22’ E., to 
Cape Verde, Lon. 17° 32’ W., nearly an equal distance. 
Area, estim. at 12,000,000 sq.m. The islands of A. con- 
sist of 14 principal groups, of which there are in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Azores, Madeira and the Canaries, 
the Cape Verde, the islands of the Gulf of Guinea, St. 
Matthew, Ascension, and St. Helena. In the Indian 
Ocean, are Socotra, the Seychelles, Zanguebar, the Co- 
moro Islands, Ma , and the Mascarene Islands. 
The surface of A. appears to consist of a series of ter- 
races gradually rising from the coast to the interior, 
forming extensive plains and elevated plateaux. The 
best known of its mountain systems are the range of 
Mount Atlas in the N.W.; the mountains of Kong, be- 
tween Nigritia and N. Guinea, to the E. of which ex- 
tend the Mountains of the Moon; the extreme elevation 
of which is inferred from the pur rivers to which they 
give rise, and the mountains of Abyssinia in the E. The 

rincipal rivers of A. are the Nile, an affluent of the 

editerranean ; the Senegal, Gambia, Niger or Quorra, 
the Zaire, and the Orange, which flow to the Atlantic, 
and the Zambesi and Juba, emptying into the Indian 
Ocean. The only known lakes of importance are Lake 
Tchadda in the interior of Nigritia, Dembea or Tzona 
in Abyssinia, Londieh in Tunis, Lake Nyassa in Lat. 8° 
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Lon. 30° E., and the lakes of Victoria and Albert 
yamza. Owing to the position of A., the greater part 


ef it being within the torrid zone, and the extent of its | Agamous, (dg'a-müs.) 


arid plains, its climate ig excessively hot, and +a tem- 
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perature higher than that of any other continent. The 
eat charucter-feature of A, is the Sahara, an immense 

esert region stretching across the N. portion of the 
continent, between the Atlautic and the Red Sea, com- 
posed of burning plains covered with shifting sands, 
or arid rocks, interspersed occasionally with fertile 
oases. The mineral riches of A. are little known, but 
supposed to be very important; diamonds have very 
recently been discovered in Cape Colony. A. presents 
the most striking contrasts in its vegetable productions; 
in the vicinity of arid deserts there are countries cov- 
ered with the richest verdure; wherever the land is 
sufficiently watered, as on the banks of rivers and on 
the slopes of mountains, vegetation is characterized by 
the utmost vigor and magnificence. Among its vegeta- 
ble products are the baobab, one of the Gusts of the 
vegetable world ; a species of teak or oak valuable for 
building; the cocoa-nut tree, the date, palm, oran; 
citron, olive, the papyrus, and numerous dye-woods, the 
coffee-tree, sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo. The fauna 
of A. is still very imperfectly known; it comprises the 
gorilla and chimpanzee ; the elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, zebra, giraffe, buffalo; the lion, leo 

ther; the wolf, fox, jackal, hyena, antelopes, an 
ars. The chief domestic animals are the camel, horse, 

buffalo, ox, sheep, goats, and dogs. Among the birds 
may be noticed the ostrich, eagles, vultures, hawks, 
parrots and parroquets, sun-birds, &c. The commerce 
of the interior of A. is conducted by means of caravans, 
and consists chiefly in gold-dust, copper, ivory, coral, 
gums, dye-woods, dates, and indigo, which are exchanged 
for European goods by traders who visit the coasts. A. 
was for years the chief market for the supply of slaves to 
America and the European colonies. The inhab. of A. 
comprise many varieties of the human species; the 
most remarkable and best known of these are the Hot- 
tentots and Caffres in the 8.; the Negro races to the 
S.W., and in the interior; the Moors on the N.; the 
Caucasian races in Abyssinia, aud the Copts of Egypt. 
Fetishism, a degraded superstition, is the religion of the 
greater number of the pop., being professed by nearly all 
the negroes, and by the great number of the natives of 
Madagascar. A corrupt form of the Christian religion 
is professed in Abyssinia and part of Egypt, and Mo- 
hammedanism prevails in all the other regions. A. is 
divided into the following countries: N., Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, and further 8., the desert 
of Sahara, with the oases of Fezzan, Darfur, and Kordo- 
fan ; on the W., Senegambia and Guinea; on the §., 
Colony, Caffraria, and the Hotteutot country; on the 
E., Nubia, Abyssinia, Adel, Zanguebar, Mozambique, 
and Sofala; and in the centre, Soudan or Nigritia. — 
The peninsular form of A. was probably known to the 
ancients, but their accounts are very brief and indefinite. 
No definite knowledge of Central and Southern A. was 
obtained till the commencement of the 15th cent. The 
Portuguese doubled Cape Bojador in 1433, and discov- 
ered in 1486 the Cape of Good Hope, which was dou- 
bled by Vasco de Gama in 1497. The subsequent discov- 
eries are noticed under their proper names. The pop. of 
A. is prede d estimated from 80,000,000 to 200,000,000 ; 
but no exact knowledge is possessed. African explora- 
tion has been remarkably active during the pust 
thirty years, Livingstone, Barton, Speke, Baker, Stan- 
ley, and many others having traversed the continent 
in all directions, and added enormously to our knowl- 
edge coucerning it. This era of discovery has been 
followed by one of partition, the nations of Europe 
having divided the greater part of the continent be- 
tween themselves. Great Britain has added largely to 
its former possessions; Germany, France and Italy 
have acquired large districts, and the Congo Free State, 
established under the auspices of Belgium, includes an 
enormous district in the centre of the continent. For 
the valuable diamond and gold mines of Africa, see 
DiAMOND and GOLD, 

Agnimatolite, (dg'al-mito-it) (Gr. agalma, an im- 
age, and lithos, a stone.) (Min.) An altered clay, or clay- 
slate, which is carved into images, &c., by the Chinese, 

Agama, (dg'a-mah.) (Zotl.) See IGUANIDÆ. 

Agamemnon, (dg-a-mem'/non,) the general-in-chief 
of the Greek forces during the Trojan war, was the sor 
of Atreus, king of Mycense, the brother of Menelaus, 
and the father of Orestes, Electra, and Iphigenia. After 
the destruction of Troy, he returned to Argolis, his na- 
tive country, and was murdered by his wife, Clytemnes- 
tra, and her paramour, ZEgithus. 

Agami, (dg'a-me.) (Zoól.) A bird of the Pheasant fam- 
ily. It inhabits tropical America, and is also called 
Gold-breasted Trumpetes, from the peculiar noise that it 
makes without opening the mouth. 

Gr. a, not, and gamos, nup. 

ible flowers or sexual orgena, 


tials.] (Bot) Having no 
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Agape, (dg'a-pe.) [Gr. agapé, love] (Ecel. Hist.) Fes- 

tivals held by the early Christians for the propagation 
of fraternal love and mutual good-will. 

Agnrtons, (dg'dr-i-kus.) (Bot.) A large gen. of Fungi, 
ncluding A. campestris, the Edible Mushroom (Fig. 13), 
and some others, which are delicate articles of food; 
Agaricus musca- 
rius, and others, 
that are dan- 
p poisons. 
f a mushroom 
have an offen- 
sive smell, a 
bitter, astrin- 
gent, or styptic 
taste, or is even 
of unpleasant 
flavor, it is cer- 
tainly unfit for 
food. Color, fig- 
ure, and tex- 
ture cannot be 
relied on; but 





Fig. 13. — THE EDIBLE MUSHROOM 
IN IT8 VARIOUS STAGES. 


the greenish, are generally poisonous. The safe kinds 
have mostly a compact, brittle texture; the flesh is 
white; and they grow more readily in open places than 
in damp or shady spots. 

A iz, Lovis, (ag’gas-se.) an eminent naturalist, p. 
n the canton of Neufchátel, Switzerland, 1807. He 
studied the medical science at Zurich, Heidelberg, and 
Munich, where he graduated, 1830. In 1832, A. was 
appointed professor of natural history in the college at 
Neufchátel. During the years 1836-1845, he spent much 
time among the Alps, where he perfected his “ glacial 
theory," and expressed its results in Etudes sur les Gla- 
ciers (1840), and Système Glacière (1847). In 1846, A. ar- 
rived in the U. States in the furtherance of his scien- 
tific researches, accepted in 1847 the professorship of 
zodlogy and geology at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
and became, in 1868, a non-resident professor at the 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. In 1865-6, Prof. 
A. proceeded to Brazil on a tour of exploration on the 
river Amazons, and is said to have discovered more than 

1800 new species of fishes in that region. Hisother p 

cipal works are: Natural History of the Fresh-water Fishes 

Europe (1839); Researches on Fossil Fishes (1832- 

Monography of Living and Fossil Echinodermata 

s linea of Comparative Physiology (1848) ; Con- 

istory of the U. States, (of which 

2 vols. only were published in 1857); A Journey in Brazil, 
(1868). D. Dec. 14, 1878. 

Agate, (dg'at.) (Min.) A stone much used, when cut 
and polished, for ornamental purposes. It is chiefly 
found in trap-rocks, and consists of silex with a little 
oxide of iron. Chalcedony, onyx, cornelian, blood- 
stone, and jasper, are varieties of agate. 

— A kind of type, size between Nonpareil and Pearl. 

Agathocles, (a-gath'o-kleez,) a tyrant of Syracuse, 
reigned from 317 to 287 B. C., and rendered himself exe- 

le for his cruelties. 

Agnthon, (dg'a-thon,) a pope, elected in 679; D. 681. 

Agave, (a-gá've.) | Gr. agavos, admirable.) ( Bot.) A gen. of 
American plants, O. Amaryllidacere, differing from Aloes 
only in havinz an inferior ovary, and in their sensible 
properties. The fibres of some species have been manu- 
factured into ropes and paper, and the juice into an in- 
toxicating liquor called pul from which in its turn 
an inferior brandy is distill A. Americana, called 
the American Aloe, a handsome appearance 
when in flower. A tall stem, like a flag-pole, rises from 
the middle of the plant, and the flowers are arran 
candelabrum-fashion at the upper part. The plant dies 
after flowering. 

Agde. (ahgd,) a seaport of France, dep. Herault, 30 m. 

.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 9,746. 

Age, (dj.) |Fr.) In a general sense, a definite period 
or length of time. —(Chronol.) A century or a genera- 
tion. The Middle Age are generally considered to have 
begun with the reign of Constantine, and ended with 
the invention of printing. — ( Lit.) Some period in which 
learning flourished to an unusual extent; as, the Age 
of Pericles, the Augustan Age, the Age of Leo X., the 
Elizabethan Age, the Age of Louis XIV., &c. — ( Myth.) 
One of the several periods through which the poets sup- 
posed the world to have passed. In Hesiod, the Golden, 
Silver, and Brazen ages are followed by the Heroic, after 
which comes the Age of Jron, which still continues. — 
Pre The whole of the life of man, or a part of it. 


is sometimes divided into seven ages: Infancy, from | Agouti, (a-goo'te.) 
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birth to two years old; childhood, to eight; boyhood or 
girlhood, to the age of puberty ; a ,to twenty in 
the female, and twenty-four in male; manhood or wo- 
manhood, to fifty; age, to sixty-five; and old age, to 
death. — ( Law.) That period of life at which the law ak 
lows persons to do acts or discharge functions which, 
for want of years, they were prohibited from doing or 
undertaking before. es at 14, and females at 12, 
may contract marriage. For both sexes, 21 is the full 
age for all private purposes, and the age when man en- 
ters into the exercise of his rights us a citizen. In the 
U. States, at 25 a man may be elected a representative 
to Done at 30, a senator; and at 35, he may be 
chosen President. He is liable to serve in the militia 
from 18 to 46 inclusive. 

Agen, (ah-zhang',) a city of France, c. of dep. Lot-et- 
Caronno, on the Garonne, 73 m. S.E. of Bordeanx. Pop. 
17,263. 

Agent, (ã'jent.) [From L. agens, doing.) Ina general 
sense, anything which acts, or produces an effect. — 
( Metaph.) A free or voluntary agent is one who may 
equally do anything, or its opposite, as acting not from 
any predetermination, but from choice. — (Law.) One 
who acts for and in the place of a principal. As long as 
he keeps within the scope of his authority, and declares 
that he is acting only as agent, he is not personally bound. 

Agesilaus II., (aj/s-i-IGus,) king of Sparta, s. his 
rother Agis II., and, after defeating the Persians, suc- 

cessfully maintained the wars against the Thebans and 

Athenians, whom he defeated at Coronea. D. 360 n. c. 

regate, (dg’gre-gat.) (From L. aggrego, I accumu- 
nte.] Generally, the unit of several things added to- 
gether, or the collection of them into one sum or whole. 

Aggre tion, (dg-gre-gá'shun.) [Same sehe ( Phy.) 

species of union, by which several things, which have 
no natural dependence or connection with each other, 
are collected together; thus, a heap of sand, or a mass 
of ruins, are bodies by aggregation, — ( Chem.) The ad- 
hesion of parts of the same kind; as, pieces of sulphur 
united by fusion form an aggregato. 

Agincourt, or Azixcourt, (ah-zhan'koor,) a village 
of France, dep. Pas-de-Calais, 23 m. N.W. of St. Pol, 
famous for the victory gained in 1415 over the French 
by Henry V., king of England. 

Agio, (dje-o.) [It conveniency.] (Com.) The differ- 
ence between the value of standard and current money ; 
also, the premium given when a payment is made in 
one precious metal in lieu of another. 

Agis, (ã'jis.) The name of 4 kings of Sparta. A. T., be- 
gan to reign about B. c. 460. — A. II., king in 427, de- 

ented the Athenians in 414; p. 331. — A. III., king in 
338; D. 331. — A. IV., king in 244, was a martyr to his 
virtuous attempts to reform the Spartan constitution. 
D. strangulated, 241 B. c. 

Agistmont, (a-jist’ment.) [Old Fr.] (Law.) The tak- 
ng of another person's cattle into one's own ground to 
be fed, for a consideration to be paid by the owner. 

Agnadello, (akn-ych-del'lo,) a village of N. Italy, 10 
m. E. of Lodi. Here Louis XII. of France defeated the 
Venetians, 1509; and the Duke de Vendóme gained a 
victory over Prince Eugene, 1705. 

Agnano, (aln-yah'no,) a lake of S. Italy, 3 m. W. of 

‘aples. Near it are the famous Grotta del Cane, and the 
sulphur baths of San Germano. 

Agnes de Mérnnie. (dg'nez da má'rah-ne) queen 
of France, was married to Philip Augustus, 1196. The 
king having been excommunicated because he had di- 
vorced Ingelburge to marry Agnes, forcibly discarded 
the latter. D. 1201. 

Agnes Sorel. (so'reil) the mistress of Charles VIL, 
King of France, B. 1407. She was celebrated for her 
beauty, and still more for her patriotism. D. 1450. 

Agnostic, (dg-nos'tic.) One who claims that it is ime 
possible to know anything about the existence of Deity 
and the immaterial. 

Agnus Dei, (dg'nns dëi.) [L., Lamb of God.] (Ecl 
Hist.) A prayer of the Roman Catholic liturgy, begin- 
ning with those words. Also, the figure of a lamb as 
symbolical of Christ. This name is also given toa round 
piece of wax, on which is impressed the figure of the 
sacred Lamb, and which is consecrated by the Pope. 

Agonic Line, (-gowik.) [|Gr. «e, priv., and gonia, an- 
gle.) (Physical Geog.) An irregularly curved imaginary 
line, connecting points on the earth where the magnetic 
coincides with the geographical meridian. Such a line 
cuts the E. of S. America, and passing E. of the W. In- 
dies, enters N. America near Philadelphia, and traverses 
Hudson's Bay. 

Agosta, (ah-gds-tah,) a city and seaport of Sicily, on a 
peninsula in the Mediterranean, 18 m. N. of Syracuse; 
pop. 10,712. Off this port, the Dutch admiral De Ruy- 
ter was defeated by the French admiral Duquesne, 1676. 

(Zo)l) The local name ^f th- 
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Chloromys of Cuvier or Dasyprocta of Illiger, a gen. of 
8. American animals, O. Rodentia, having 4 toes before 
and 3 behind. It hops like the hare and rabbit, to 
which it is allied ; und, like the latter, it forms a bur- 
row in the ground. 

Agra, (aA'grah,) a city of British India, c. of a p. of same 
name, on the Jumna, 115 m. S,&.E. of Delhi; Lat. 27° 
12' N., Lon. 78? & E. It is fortified, was for a time the 
seat of the Mogul empire in India, contains the famous 
mausoleum of Shah Jehan, and was taken by the Brit- 
ish in 1803. Pop. 125,202. 

Agram, (dg'róm,) a handsome city of Austria, c. of 

roatia, and the residence of the Ban, near the Save, 
160 m. S&.8.W. of Vienna. Pop. 20,637. 

Agrarian Laws, (a-gra‘re-an.) (From L. agrarius, 
belonging to land.) (Roman Hist.) It is probable, says 
Michelet that under the vague title of A. L., two very 
different propositions have been confounded ; first, that 
of permitting the plebeians to share the sacred terri- 
tory of primitive Rome, to the possession of which all 
the rights of the city belonged. 
equally the lands conquered by the people, and usurped 
by the patricians. An A. L. was first heard of in con- 
nection with a half mythical person, one Spurius Cas- 
sius, 484 B. c. The A. L. brought forward by Tiberius 
Gracchus cost him his life in 133 B. c. 

Agreement, (a-gré/ment.) [Fr. agrément.] (Law.) The 
consent of two or more persons to anything done or to 
be done; a contract. The effect of an A. is to bind the 
parties to the performance of what they have thereby 
undertaken. In case of fzilure, the common law pro- 
vides a remedy for damages, and equity will in some 
cases compel a specific performance. 

Agriculture, (dg-e-kült'yur.) [From L. ager, a field, 
and cultura, cultivation.] The art of cultivating the 
ground for the purpose of obtaining vegetable produce 
therefrom. In its most general meaning it includes 
the whole business of the farmer, which comprehends, 
in addition to raising corn and other crops, the map- 
agement of live-stock. 

Agrigen'tum. (Anc. Geog.) See GIRGENTI. 

Agrimonia, (dg're-mó'ne-a.) (Bot) The Agrimony, 
a gen. of hardy herbaceous plants, O. Redaceæ. A. eu- 
patoria is common in fields in the U. States. Its decoc- 
tion is a mild tonic, alterative, and astringent. 

Agrippa, Marcus VIPSANIUS, (ah-grip'pah,) a Roman 
commander and statesman, B. 63 B. c. He was the 
general, adviser, and friend of Augustus, who owed to 
the skAl and wisdom of Agrippa much of his continued 
success, and especially his victory at Actium, which 
gave him the empire of the world. D. 12 B. c. 

Agrip’pa, MrxzNIUS, a Roman consul, 503 B. c., cele- 
brated for having appeased a commotion among the 
plebeians by relating to them the well-known fable of 
the belly and the members. 

Agrippina, Avausta, (ag-rip-pi’nah,) the daughter of 
Germanicus and Agrippina the elder, married her 
father's brother, the emperor Clandius, and afterwards 
poisoned him. After a life of almost uninterrupted 
crime and profligacy, she was put to death, A. n. 60, by 
order of the emperor Nero, her son by her first hus- 
band, Domitius. 

Aprosiis, (ah-grós'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 

7raminaceg, in which the flowers are single within the 
glumes. 

Aground, (a-grownd’.) (Nau) Said of a ship, when 
any part of her rests on the ground, &o as to render her 
immovable, 

Aguas Calientes, (ah-gwaz-kdl-yain'téz,) a city of 
Mexico, C. of a State of same name, Lat. 22° N., Lon. 
101° 45’ W. ; so called from two warm mineral springs in 
its vicinity. Pop. 22,534. 

Ague,(G'gü.) [A.8.] (Med.) An intermittent fever, 
which comes on at certain intervals, leaving the person 
in the intermediate periods in apparent health. Ac- 
cording to the different times of the return of the fever- 
ish paroxysm or fit, the ague is denominated quotidian, 
tertian, or quartan. Tt occurs chiefly in situations where 
there are shallow, stagnant waters. 

Aguesseau, Henri Francois D’, (da'gah-s',) a French 
chancellor, n. at Limoges, 1668; celebrated for his learn- 
ing, eloquence, and integrity. D. 1751, 

Aguilar de la Frontera, (a-j2'lahr' da-lah-fron-ta’- 
rah,)a town of Spain, 22 m. R.&.E. of Cordova. Pop. 


Ahn b, (G'hab,) an idolatrous king of Israel, and the hus- 
band of the wicked Jezebel, reigned from 931 to 909 
B.C., and was slain in a battle against the Syrians. 

Ahasuerus, (a-has-u-érus,) a Hebrew name applied in 
the Scriptures to yarious Persian and Median kings. 
See ARTAXERXES. 

Abayz, or Acuaz, (G^haz,) a king of Judah, s. his father 
Jotham abt. 741, and n. 725 B. c. He was contemporary 
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with the prophets Isaiah, Hosea, and Michah. He was 
refused burial in the sepulchres of his fathers becauss 
of his iniquities. 

Ahaziah, (au-ha-si'ah,) a king srael, son of Ahab, 
reigned from 909 to 907 5. c. — A king of Judah, s. his 
father Jeroham, 896 B. C., and was slain one year after 
by Jehu. 

Ahmedabad, (ah-med-a-bad',) a city of British India, 
res. Bombay, p. Gujerat, on the Sabermatty, 120 m. N. 
.W. of Surat, Lat. 23° 1' N., Lon. 729 48’ E. Pop. 130,- 

000. It was almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1822. 

Ahmednugsur, (ah-med-aug'gur,) a city of British 
India, pres. Bombay, on the Seena, 64 m. N.E. of Poo- 
nah. 71 «15,000. 

Ahmed m, (ah-med-poor’,) a city of British India, 
30 m. S.W. of Bhawlpoor. Pop. 25,000. 

Ahull, (o-hüll'.) (Nawt) Said of a ship when all her 
sails are furled, and she lies with her helm lashed on 
the leeside. 

Ai, (ay'e.) (Zo. See SLOTH. 
ide-de-cam p, (ad'de-kóng.) [Fr., assistant in camp.] 

(Mil) An officer who attends on a general officer in the 

field, winter-quarters, &c. 

Aiguille, (ai-gweel’.) [Fr., a needle.] In the Alps, a 
name given to poin rocks. — ( Mining.) An instru- 
ment used for ecole a rock, in order to lodge the 
charge of powder for blasting. 

Ailanthus, (d’lan'tus.) (Bot.) A gen. o; deciduous 
trees, with pinnate leaves, O. A'anthozylacem. The spe- 
cies .A. glandulosa, introduced into the U. States from 
China, grows in the open air with us, and its leaves af- 
ford food to Bombyx Cynthia, the silk-worm. 

Ailurus, (G'lü'rils.) (Zodl.) A gen. of carnivora, fam. 
Urside, comprising the Shining Panda, of India, which 
is about the size of the common cat, the fur soft and 
thickly set, and the color above of the most brilliant 
cinnamon-red. 

Ain, (ahng,) a dep. in the K of France, bordering on 
Switzerland ; C. Bourg ; pop. 371,643. 

Ain’-tab. [Anc. Antiochia-ad-Taurum.] A town of 
Asiatic Turkey, on the S. slope of Mount Taurus, 60 m. 
N.N.E. of Aleppo. Tm 20,000. 

Air, (dr.) [L. aer.] (Physics and Chem.) See ATMOS- 
PHERE. — ( ) Properly, the tune which is adopted 
to the words of a song; and, by extension, the song it- 
self is called an air. In operas, the name of air is given 
to all measured music, to distinguish it from the recita- 
tive; and, generally, to every piece of music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, which has its beginning and end, 

r'bindder. (owp. Anat.) An organ situated in 

he abdomen of most osseous fishes, which, by altering 
its dimensions, and the quantity or density of its con- 
ten®, regulates their relative positions to the surface of 
the water, and is supposed to represent the rudimental 
condition of the lungs in the higher vertebrates. 

Air'-cells. (Comp. Anat.) Membranous receptacles, 
communicating with the lungs, occupying the inter- 
spaces of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, extending 
round the principal joints, penetrating the substance 
of the bones, insinuating themselves between the skin 
and subjacent muscles, and entering the quills. The 
whole body being thus permeated by air, iia specific 
gravity is diminished, and the organs of respiration are 
extended; an arrangement admirably calculated to 
adapt birds for flight. — (ot) Cavities containing air, 
which in aquatic plants are large, and serve to float 
them. 

Airdrie, (air'dree) a town of Scotland, in Lanark- 
shire, 11 m. E. of Glasgow. Pop. 12,922. 

Air-engine, (-in'jIn.) ( Engin.) A machine somewhat 
analogots to the steam-engine, in which heated air is 
the motive power, united by the vapor of water. Thy 
advantages of such a machine would be, freedom from 
the danger of explosion, absence of a boiler and the ne 
cessity for water, and a more economical expenditure 
ofheat. But,in practice, it is complicated, amd has not 
been found to answer, particularly on a large scale. 

Air’-gun, an instrument for projecting bullets or other 
missiles, the moving power being the elnstic force of 
condensed air, some of which is liberated at each dis- 
charge of the trigger. 

Air pinnt: (Bot.) A name given to plants of any 
kind which grow without their roots penetrating the 
earth, all the materials required for their growth being 
derived from the atmosphere. The Orchidacex of warm 
climates are examples. 

Air-pump. (Phy) A pneumatic machine for re- 
moving the air from a vessel. Its operation depends on 
the elasticity of the air: for, by working the pump, the 
air in the receiver (E, Fig. 14) will expand itself; by 
which means part of it will be forced by the opening C 
into the cylinders P P, from which ft escapes into the at- 
mosphere by means of properly constructed valves. By 
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thus continuing to work the pump, the air in the re. | Akerman, (ah’/kur-man,\[anc. Tyrus,] a fortified town 
ceiver will be gradually exhausted; but can neverbe| of European Russia, prov. of Bessarabia, on the Dnies- 
wholly drawn out, so as to leave a perfect vacuum ter, opposite Ovidiopol, 70 m. 8. W. of Odessy ; Lat. 40° 
within the vessel ; for it must be considered, that the 1151" N., Lon. 30?21'52" E. Here was concluded, 1828, 
air which is ex- the treaty which exempted the Danubian provs. from 
hausted, is only all but a nominal dependence on Turkey. Pop. 26,000. 
pushed out by the Akiska, (a-Kis'kah,) or AKHALZIKH, a town of Asiatic 
ring of that Russia, in Georgia, 115 m. W. of Tiflis; Lat. 319 45' N., 
which remains be- Lon. lE. Pop. 15,000. 
hind. In practice Ak’ron, a town of Ohio, C. of Summit co. Manuf. Ag- 
the machine will ricultural implements. . 
cease to act when Ak-shehr, (dk-sha‘her,) a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the air is so rare- Karamania, Lat 38°13’ N., Lon. 819 30' E. P. p. 5,000. 
fied as to be unable Here Bajazet was confined by Timour, and died. 
by its elasticity to Aksoo, or Aksu, (ahk-s00’,) a town of Chinese Tur- 
open the valves; kistan ; Lat. 419 7' N., Lon. 79? E. Pop. 100,000. 
thoughthey are of A1, an Arabic particle corresponding with the English 
extreme lightness, the ; as Alcoran, the book (Koran). 
being generally Ala, (d/'ah,) pl. AL [L.,a wing | ( Arch.) The lateral 
formed of oiled buildings, subordinate to the centre or principal ones. 
silk.—{ Steam - en- —1n Grecian arch., the colonnade surrounding the cella 
gine.) A pump i of a temple.— Bot.) The side petals of a papilionaceous 
worked by the en- Fig. 14.—AIR-PUMP. flower. 
gine for removing Alabama, (&l-d-băhħ'măh,) one of the Southern States 
taenir disengaged from the cold water in the condenser, of the U. States of America, b. N. by Tennessee, E. by 
and the water thus collects at the bottom of that vessel. Georgia, S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, W. by 
Air Ships. The problem of a rial navigation has of Mississippi ; Lat. bet. 30? 10’ and 36° N., Lon. bet. 85° 
rocent years been attacked from a new standpoint, and 88° 30’ W.; area, ge n m., or 32,462,080 acres ; 
that of the principle upon which birds sour. In the}  coast-line, about 60 miles. The country is rugged and 
new experiments the balloon is discarded, and the acro- broken, especially in the centre, with many p cturesque 
plane adopted. This is a broad plane surface, inclin views and wild romantic gorges. The Alleghany moun- 
ing upward from the rear forward. It is proposed tof — tainsterminate in theN E.into low bills,andtheground 
drive the machine by uid of some light source of power gradually slopes to within 60 m. of the Gulf, where it 
through the air, which, impinging against the lower becomes level. A. is watered by 3 large rivers—the 
surface of the aeroplane, will exert a lifting force on Tennessee, the Tombighee, and the A , which last river, 
the air ship. This principle has been employed by| giving fts name to the State, flows out of Georgia in a 
various inventors with some degree of success, though S.W direction, is abt. 600 m. long, may be ascended in 
the ultimate result is still in doubt. steamboats to Wetumpka (on the Coosa branch) 460 m. 
Air’-threads. (Vat. Hisi.) See Gossamer. from the Gulf, and is called the Mobile after its union 
Alr’-vessels. (Comp. Anat.) In insects, the atmos- with the Tombigbee, and discharges its waters intothe 
pheric air is conveyed through all parts of the body,| Gulf of Mexico through Mobile Bay, which stretches N. 
for the purpose of respiration, chiefly by means of air for about 30 m. The climate of A. is almost tropical, 
vessels or trachex. reaching to within 7° of the torrid zone, and its pro- 
Aix-la-Chapelle, (åks-lah-shaħ pel.) [Ane, Aquis ductions are allied to those of the tropics. The low 
Granum; Ger. Aachen.) A frontier city of Germany, in lands are unhealthy, but the hilly regions are salu- 
W. Prussia, 40 m. W. S.W. of Cologne. It is well-built brious. The soil is exuberantly fertile in many places. 
and handsome, with a cathedral founded in 796, in Cotton is still the great staple product, but A. produces 
which were crowned the German emperors down to the also large quantities of Indian-corn, oats, sweet-pota- 
15th cent. A. was the favorite residence of Charle- toes, wheat, rye, sugar, &c. A. has 13,:'57,535 acres of 
magne; it is celebrated for its mineral baths (temp wild land ; 12,718,825 acres in farms, but unimproved ; 
from 111? to 114°); and has numerous and important and only 6,385,720 acres improved in farms. The cen- 
manufactures Two celebrated treaties of pence were tral part of the State is underlaid by vast beds of iron- 
concluded here: (1) between France and Spain, by which ore, alternating with rich coal mea«sures of great extent. 
France secured possession of Flanders, in 1688 ; and (2) Lead, mngnesia, ochrez, marble, gold, &c , are found ; 
in 1748, which terminated tlie war of succession in Aus- and the statuary granite is one of the best in the U. 
tria A congress was held here in 1818. Pr p. 74,328. States. The manufactures ip this State are of much 
Ajacelo, (a^-ydt'cho,) the C. and a fortified seaport of importance, and its commerce is very extensive There 
Corsica, on its W. coast, in Lat 41° 54^ N., Lon. 8°44’ are in .t. 17 colleges. 1,903 public schools, and 395 libra- 













E. Napoleon I. was B. here. Pop. 4,098. ries. The Baptists and the Methodists are the two pre- 
an, (a'zhan, a country of Africa, extending along its| ponderant religious sects. The principal publie insti- 
coast from Cape Guardafui to Zanguebar, bet. Lat. 4 tutions are the State University atTuscaloosa, the State 
and 119 N., b.N. by Adel, E. by the Indian Ocean. arin. penitentiary at Wetumpka, and the Blind Asylum at 


towns, Brava, Magadoxa, nnd Melinda Talladega A.has (1892) 3,595 m. of railroad completed. 
Ajax, (Wjdks,) the nune of two Grecian heroes who The government of 4. resembles that of the other States 
fought in the Trojan war. The one, son of Telamon, in its general features The prin. towns are Mobile, tlie 
was king of Salamis, and was distinguished for his chief centre of commerce; Montgomery, the seat of gov- 
valor and beauty. Having unsuccessfully contended ernment; Selina, Marion, Tuscaloosa, Talladega, Hunts- 
with Ulysses for the armor of Achilles, he became insane ville, Florence, Wetum pka, Greenville, Jacksonville, and 
in consequence, and killed himself.—The other, son of West Point. A. was first known to Europeans by the 
Oileus, king of Locris, was, next to Achilles, the most | exploring expedition of De Soto, 1511 The first settle- 


swift-footed of the Greeks. Ile perished while return ment was made by the French under Bienville, 1702. 
ing from Troy, through the wrath of Minerva and A fell into the hands of the English in 1763 At first 
Neptune, whom lie liad offended. incorporated with Georgia, afterwards, 1802, with Mis- 
Ajmere, (ahj-meer”’,) à city of British India, pres. Ben- sissippi, it became an independent State in 1809. A. 
, p. Rajpootana, 220 m. 8 W. of Delhi; Lat. 26° 31'| seceded on January 11, 1861; adopted a new constitu- 

., Lon. 14? 28' E. Pop. 23.000. tion in 1867; (revised iu 1875) and readmitted to 





Ajuga, (a-jü'gaA.) (Bor.) The Bugles, a gen. of plants, representation in Congress. 
O. Lamíacec. The yellow Bugle or Ground pine, A. | Alabaster, (di'a-bds'ter.) (Min.) The name given to 
chamepitys, is found in some parts of the U. States. the finest varieties of massive granular Gypsum, or sul- 
Ajuruoeca, (a-shoo-roo-o'kah,) a town of Brazil, prov phate of lime, forming a soft, imperfectly transparent 
Minas Geraes, 117 m. N. of Rio de Janeiro. Pup. 6,000 marble ; used for ornaments in houses, »nd by statua- 
Ajutage,(a'jüt-dJ.) | From L.«djuto,l help.) ( Hydraul.) ries. It is found in Germany, France, Italy, &c. 
A short pipe or siphon placed in a vessel to facilitate | AJacrane Islands. (al-ah-kran’,) a group in the 


the discharge of its fluid coutents te ` 
Ak’bar, sultan of the Moguls, n. 15/2, s. to the throne | Qin length A am So by ion, d qatan, pn a reef 15 


in the 14th r,and in 1560, taking the govt entirel A E E 

into his ovi bardé. sought to become the head of all Alagoas, (ah-/aA-oo'dx,Y n town of Brazil, ( .of a p. of 
the Hindoo peoples He thus became involved ina | Same name; Lat. 90°40 S., Len 35°50’ W. Itissitu. 
long course of wars, the result of which wasthe exten- ated in a fertile district, producing large quantities of 
sion of his empire from the narrow limits of the Pun- | fugar and tobacco Pop. 12,000. 

jaub and the country around Delhi,till it comprehended | Alais, (aħ-la',\ a town of France, dep. Gard, on the 
15 prov. A.,after a long and distinguished reign, during Gardon, at the foot of the Cevennes, 25 m. N.W. of 
which he had governed wisely and well, p. in 1605. Nimes. Pop. 19,676. 
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Alamance, (aAl'a-mans,) a N. co. in N. Carolina; area, | Alban’s, (St.,) (aul’bdns,)a borough of England, Hert: 


500 sq. m. ; C. Graham. 

Alameda, (ah-la-má'dah,) a co. of California, forming 
the E. shore of San Francisco Bay ; area, 800 sq. m.; €. 
San Leandro. The A. warm springs, near San Jose, are 
much resorted to. 

Alamos, (Los,) (loce ah’lah-moce,) a town of Mexico, 

. Sonora, 140 m. N.W. of Sinaloa. Pop. 10,000. 

Aland Islands, (ah'land,) an archipelago of abt. 80 
inhabited islands, belonging to Russia, prov. Abo, in 
the Gulf of Bothnia at its entrance, between Lat. 59° 
55’ and 60° 32’ N., and Lon. 19° und 219 E. Pop. 15,000. 
The chief island, which gives its name to the group, has 
an area of 28 sq. m. On its W. side was the fortress 
of Bomarsund, taken and destroyed by the French and 
English fleets, Aug. 16, 1854. 

Alangiacere, (ah-lin-je-a’se-é.) (Bot.) An O. of large 
trees or shrubs, alliance Myrtalea, chiefly distinguished 
by their long strap-shaped petals. 

Alani, (a-ld‘ni.) (His.) The name of several Asiatic 
tribes who, at the decline of the Roman empire, settled 
in the countries N. of the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 
A part of them was conquered by the Huns, A. D. 375; 
and the rest, after invading France and Spain, were sub- 
jected by the Visigoths in abt. 407. 

Alaric i. (dl'uh-rik,) a famous king of the Visigoths, 
B. abt. 350 4^. D. He invaded the Eastern empire, 395, 
but was checked by Stilicho, and made a treaty of peace 
with the emperor Arcadius, who gave him the rank of 

eneral. In 402, he invaded Italy, and was defeated by 

tilicho at Pollentia. After the death of Stilicho, A. 
renewed the invasion of Italy, 408; captured Rome in 
410, and delivered it to pillage for six days. D. the same 
year. — ALaric IL, s. his father Euric, 484, and was 
killed in battle by Clovis, king of the Franks, 507. His 
reign was distinguished by the formation of the body of 
laws known as the Breviarium Alaricianum. 

Ala-Shehr, (ah-lah-shà'er.) er Exalted City; anc. 
Philadelphia.) A walled city of Asia Minor, in Anatolia, 
nt the N.E. foot of Mount Tmolus, 83 m. E. of Smyrna. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Alaska, (d-liskah, an immense territory of the U. 
States, extending from Lat. 54° 40’ N. up to the Glacial 
Ocean, and between 131° and 172° Lon. W., including 
the greatest part of the Aleutian Islands, formerly 
known as Russian America, and sold in 1868, by Russia 
to the U. States, for $7,500,000. The commercial value 
of that cold country consists in its fisheries, furs, tim- 
ber and minerais, there having been im nt gold 
fields developed. Sitka is the territorial capital of the 
country. The population at the last census was 21,- 
929, of which 4,419 were whites, and 13,735 natives. The 
country is traversed by the Yukon River, which late 
discovery has proved to be one of the great rivers of 
the world. It is about 2,000 m. long. and swarms with 
salmon in its lower course. The question of the 
boundary line between Alaska and Canada has been a 
subject of dispute, and is in process of settlement. 

Ala-Tagh, (ah-lah-ddq’,) a mountain-chain of Turkey 
in Asia, between Lat. 39? and 40? N., and Lon. 399 and 
44° E. It extends W. from Mount Ararat, separating 
the two heads of the Euphrates. 

Alate, (a-ldt.) (Bot.) Winged, i. e., furnished with any 
broad and thin adherent appendage, as the stem of the 
common Thistle. 

Alatri, (ahħ-lah'tree,) a town of Central Italy, 6 m. N. of 
Frosinone; pop. 11,370. 

Alauda, («h-laud'ah.) [L.] (ZobL) The LARK, q. v. 

Alausa, (ah-lau'sah.) (Zodl.) A gen. of malacoptery- 
gious fishes, fam. Clupeide, distinguished from the 
Merrings by a deep notch in the middle of the upper 
jaw, and by the roof of the mouth and the tongue, which 
are destitute of teeth. It contains the Shad, Alewife, 
Menhaden, and allied species. The American Shad, A. 
prestabilis, is about 30 inches long. 

Alb, or ALBE, (dlb.) |L. albus, white.] (Eccl) A vest- 
ment of white linen, hanging down to the feet, worn by 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 

Alba, or Alva, (dl'bah,) FERDINAND ALVAREZ DE To- 
LEDO, DUKE oF, one of the greatest generals of his age, 
B.1508. After a brilliant military career, he was ap- 
pointed in 1567, by Philip II., governor of the Nether- 
lands, where his rule was characterized by the merciless 
rigor with which he carried out his master's policy. A 
revolt was accordingly provoked, which only ended, 
after 40 years of war, in the independence of the United 
Provinces, It is said that in 60 yearsof warfare, A. was 
never beaten nor surprised. D. at Lisbon, 1582. 

Alba Longa, (dl'bah leng'ga-) (Anc. Geog.) A city of 
Latium, was destroyed by Tullus Hostilius, and its in- 
habitants removed to Rome. 

Albacete, (il'bih-tha'ta,) a ayn of Spain, in Murcia, 
13? m. 8.E. of Madrid. Pop. T,000. 
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ford co., 20 m. N.N.W. of London. It possesses a cele- 
brated abbey founded in 796, in honor of 8t. Alban, the 
first Christian martyr in Britain. Here, May 22, 1455, 
Richard, Duke of York, obtained a victory over Henry 
VI. Here also, Feb. 2, 1461, Margaret of Anjou defeated 
the army of Warwick. 

Albania, (ül-bd'ne-a,) an extensive p. of European Tur- 
key, situate (including Montenegro) between Lat. 39° 
and 43? N., and Lon. 19? and 21° 31’ E. ; has N. Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, E. Roumelia, 8. Greece, and W. the 


Adriatic. Area, 13,800 sq. m. It is for the most part 
mountainous, but it has many fertile plains. The Al- 
banians, or Arnauts, mostly profess to be Christians ot 


the Roman or Greek churches, but many are Moham- 

m and all are in a very rude condition. A. war 

taken by the Turks in 1467, but in the greater part ot 
the country their power is now more nominal than real 
C. Janina, Pop. 1,300,000. 

Albano, (dl-bdi'no,) a lake and mountain of Italy, 12 
m. 8.E. of Rome. Here is Castel Gandolfo, the suminer 
residence of the Pope. There are many historical mon- 
uments in the vicinity. 

Albany, (di'ba-ne) a N.E. co. of New York; area, 483 
sq. m. ; p. (1880) 155,045.— ALBANT, the C. of the preced- 
ing co., and the legislative C. of the State, is a fine city, 
situate on the W. bank of the Hudson River, 14] m N. 
ot New York; Lat. 42° 39' 49" N, Lon. 739 44' 33" W. 
The most remarkable of its public esagekn d is the new 

Capitol, an elaborate stone structure with a magnifi 
cent dome. 4. is celebrated for its educational and 
literary institutions, the principal of which are: the 
University; the Dudley Observatory ; the Institute for 
the Collecting and Diffusing of Scientific Information ; 
the State Library, numbering 100,000 vols., &c. A. has 
extensive manufs, of iron, oU w-ward, malt, piano- 
fortes, leather, coaches, &c.; its lumber-trade is immense; 
it is the centre of a large trade in lumber, flour, corn, 
barley, and wool. 

Albany, a river of British N. America, eonnecting, 
through other lakes, with Lake Winnipeg. It enters 
James's Bay near Fort Albany. 

Albatross, (2I’ba-trds.) (Zoöl.) The Man-of-War Bird, 
forming the 
genus Di 
dia, family 


There are 
several spe- 
cies, distin- 
guished by a 
strong, hard, 
and thick 
beak, with a 
curve at the 
end, webbed 
feet, and very 
long wings. 
They feed on 
fish, and are 
very voracious. The Wandering A. (D. exulans) of the 
Pacific, is the largest known sea-bird; its plumage is 
white with black bands. 

Albay, (di'bi,)a town of the island of Luzon, Philip- 
pines, is situate in a fertile neighborhood, but is sub- 
ject to frequent volcanic eruptions. Pop. 13,115. 

Albemarle, (üL-be-marl',) a co. of Virginia, situate in 
the E. central part of the State; area, 700 sq. m.; C. 
Charlottesville. 

Albemarle’ Sound, on the coast of N. Carolina, is 
60 m. long, and from 4 to 25 m. wide. It communicates 
with Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic Ocean by several 
narrow inlets, and with Chesapeake Bay by & canal cut 
through the Dismal Swamp. 

Alberoni, GivLi0, (dl-bd-ro'ne,) cardinal and prime 
minister of Spain, was n. in Parma, 1664. Ingratiating 
himself with Philip V. of Spain, A. reached the height of 
political power, and immediately entered upon schemes 
for the aggrandizement of that country. An alliance of 
France and England against him eventually discon- 
certing his projects, led to his downfall and exile. D. 
at Rome, 1752. 

Albert E., (dl'burt,) [Ger. Albrecht] Duke of Austria, 
son of Rudolph of Hapsburg, B. 1 was elected em- 
peror of Germany in 1298. The p. events of his reign 
were a series of wars with the Netherlands, Hungary. 
and Bohemia, and oppressive measures in his govt. of 
Switzerland, which led to the revolutionary formation 
of the Swiss Confederation. Assassinated, 1308. — A L- 
BERT II., son of Albert IV., p. 1397, s. his father, 1404, 
and was elected emperor, 1428. D. 1439. 

Albert, FRIEDRICH RUDOLPH, ARCHDUKE, an Austrian 





Fig.15.— THE WANDERING ALBATROSS. 
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rince and general, son of the Archduke Charles, B. | Alcantara, (d-kan-tdh'rah,) a small fortified town of 


817. He defeated the Italians at Custozza, July 1, 
1866, and afterwards succeeded Marshal Benedek as 
commander-in-chief. 

Alber'tus Magnus, an eminent scholastic philoso- 
pher and theologian, B. abt. 1205. Having acquired 
great renown as teacher of philosophy at Cologne, he 
was called to teach in the university of Paris. A. was 
esteemed the most learned man of his age, not without 
being suspected of dabbling in magic and occult arts. 
St. Thomas Aquinas was one of his pupils. D. at Co- 
logne, 1280. 

Albigenses, (dl/be-jén’s%s.) [From Alby, a French city.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) A designation common to several sects 
who agreed in opposing the dominion of the Roman 
hierarchy, and endeavored to restore the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. They endured the severest 
persecutivn, and after the middle of the 13th cent., the 
name of A. altogether disappeared; but fugitives of 
their party formed, in the mountains of Piedmont and 
in Lombardy, what is called the French Church, which 
continues still to flourish. 

Albino, (al-bi'no.) [From L. albus, white.) ( Physiol.) 
A term applied to persons having preternatural white- 
ness of the skin and hair, with a peculiar redness of 
the pupil of the eye, which is so weak as to be of little 
use in broad daylight, albinos being only capable of 
seeing distinctly in the twilight or by moonlight. 
Though albinos exhibit not a single mark of any dis- 
ease whatever, their characteristics are now said to be 
owing to a morbid state of the rete mucosum, which 
may attack men in every climate, and to which even 
certain animals are subject. 

Albion, (Glbe-on.) (Gaelic, alb, white, inn, island.) The 
oldest name by which the island of Great Britain was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. 

Al'bion, a town of New York, C. of Orleans co., abt. 40 
m. N.E. of Buffalo. 

Albireo, aere) [Ar.] (Astron.) A beautiful 
double star iu the head of Cygnus. 

Albite, (dl'bit.) [L. albus, white.] (Min.) Soda feld- 
spar, a silicate of alumina and : 

Alboni, MARIETTA, (aul-bd’ne,) an Italian singer, B. 
at Cesena, 1824, was a pupil of Rossini, made her début 
at Milan, 1841, and in Paris and London, 1847. She 
married the Marquis de Pepoli, and visited the U. States 
in 1852. Her voice is a contralto of the sweetest and 
most sonorous quality. 

Albret, Jeanne D’, (dahl-brà',) queen of Navarre, B. 
1528. She married Antoine de Bourbon, 1548; gave 
birth, 1553, to a son who was afterwards Henri IV. of 
France ; s. her father, 1562; p. 1572. 

Albuera, (dl/bwd'rah,) à town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dura, 13 m. 8.E. of Badajoz, celebrated for the sanguinary 
conflict which took place here between the French 
under Marshal Soult, and the allied British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Lord Beresford, 1811. 

Albumen, (a-bü'men.) [L. white of egg.) (Chem. 
and Bot.) A substance occurring largely in the anima! 
kingdom, and to a less extent in the vegetable king- 
Jom. Its chief sources are white of egg, and the serum 
of blood. It is a white or transparent viscous fluid, 
without taste or smell; sp. gr. 1:20. It dissolves in 
water containing an alkaline salt, and when this solu- 
tion is heated to 140°, the A. passes into the insoluble 
form, and is precipitated as a white mass. The A. ex- 
tracted from vegetable bodies, appears to be identical 
with animal A. St occurs principally in the seed, con- 
stitutes the flour of corn, &c., and is never deleterious, 
MT poisouous a plant may be. Form. Cz9HgjaN s 

Albuquerque, ALroxso D’, (dl-boo-kair’ka,) Portu- 
guese viceroy of the Indies, n. 1452, made his first ex- 
pedition to the East in 1503, and in 1508 became gov- 
ernor of the Indies. After a just and humane rule, he 
D. at Goa, 1515. 

Alburnum, (al-bur’num.) [L.] (Bot) The soft white 
substance between the inner bark and the wood of ex- 
Ogenous trees In America it is more usually known 
as sap wood. 

Alby, (al’be,) a city of France, C. of dept. Tarn, on the 
Tarn, 41 m. N.E. of Toulouse. In its vicinity is the most 
important steel manufacture in France. Pop. 25,493. 

Aleaide, or Alealde, (dl-kdd’, dl-kil/da.) [Sp., from 
Ar. kadí, judge; Po. alcayde.] A Spanish or Portuguese 
magistrate, or officer of justice, answering nearly to our 

ustice of the peace. 

Alcala de Henares, (dl-kah'lah da ain-air'ez,) a town 
of Spain, in New Castile, 17 m. E.N.E. of Madrid ; pop. 
5,000. Here Cervantes was born. Here also was printed 
the celebrated polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes. 

Alcamo, (dl-kimo,) a town of Sicily, 24 m. W.S.W. 
of Palermo. Pop. 19,518. 
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Spain, in Estremadura, which gave its name to a mili- 
tary order founded in 1215, and now abolished, 

Alcanta’ra, a seaport-town of Brazil, p. Maranhão, 25 
m. N.W. of San Luis de Maranhão. Pop. 10,000. 

Alcedinidze, (dl-se-din'i-de.) (Zoil.) The Kingfishers, 
a fam. of insesso- 
rial birds, charac- 
terized by a long, 
straight, angular 
and pointed Leak ; 
the tongue ard 
tail very short. 
The Belted King- 
fisher, Ceryle alcyon 
of N. America, 13 
inches long, the 
head with a long 
crest, the color 
above blue, white 
beneath, is a fa- 
miliar example of 
the fam. It frequents the neighborhood of streams, 
and subsists on small fish, water-beetles, and leeches. 

Alchemy, or Atcurmy, (dl'ke-me.) (Ar. al-kimía.] 
The obsolete branch of chemistry which had for its ob- 
ject the transmutation of metals into gold; and the 
finding of the elizir vite, or universal remedy. Though 
designing men have often used A. as a means of de- 
frauding the credulous of their money, many have la- 
bored in the fruitless search with indefatigable patience 
and purity of heart; and various discoveries of real 
ee to science have been the accidental results of their 
nbors. 

Alcibiades, («il-se-bi'a-déz,) a celebrated Athenian gen- 
eral and statesman, B. 450 B. C., was one of the hand- 
somest, richest, and most accomplished men of his 
time. He early became the favorite pupil and com- 
panion of Socrates. In the Peloponnesian war, he was 
given a command in an expedition against Syracuse, 
but was ordered home on a charge of sacrilege com- 
mitted against the Hermcee, or half-statues of Mercury, 
in Athens; fearful, however, of the consequences, he 
withdrew to Sparta, and incited the Lacedsemonians to 
declare war against Athens. Obtaining his pardor 
through the influence of the king of Persia, he com- 
manded with success against the Lacedwmonians, and 
compelled them to sue for peace. The defeat of the 
Athenian fleet, by Lysander, which took place in his 
absence, was unjustly attributed to A., and he was de- 
prived of his command. Killed in Phrygia, B. C. 404. 

Alcidze, (ül'se-de.) (Zoól.) The Auk fam., compris 
swimming birds which have the bill compressed an 
pointed, hind toe usually wanting, wings very short, 
und the legs placed far back. 
The Great Auk (Alca impen- 
nis) has become extremely 
rare, and perhaps it may be 
extinct. The wings are so 
short that the bird cannot 
fly, but they are of great 
service in diving for fish. 
The Razor-billed Auk (Alca 
torda) belongs to the Arctic 
regions. The Little Auk, 
Sea-dove, or Dovekie ( Mer- 

lus alle), is only 7144 inches 
ong, and frequents the N. 
Atlantic. The gen. Apteno- 
dytes comprises the Pen- 
guins of the cold regions of 
the Southern hemisphere. 
They have the wings very 
small, are incapable of 
flight, and gc on shore only 
to lay their eggs. The Great 
Penguin, A. patagonica (Fig. 17) is as large asa 
slate-color above, and white below, with a large black 
patch in front, surrounded by a yellow band. The gen, 
Mormon comprises the Puffins, which have the bili 
short, compressed, very high, and the sides obliquely 
grooved. The genus Uria comprises the Guillemots, 
which have the bill rather long, straight and pointed, 
wings short, and claws curved. 

Alcides, (al-si'd/s.) ( Myth.) A name of Hercules, either 
from his strength (alke), or after his great-grandfather, 
Alcmus. 

AVeira, (anc. Setabicula,) an old walled town of Spain, 
prov. and 25 m. S.W. of Valencia, on an island in the 
Xucar. Pop. 13,000, 

Alcohol. (Zko-hol.) [Ar. alkohl.] (Chem.) By this 
name, when standing alone, is usually understood a 
highly rectified spirit, the product of vinous fermenta- 





Fig. 16. — BELTED KINGFISHER. 





Fig. 1T. — PENGUIN, 
(A. patagonica.) 
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tion. It js extremely light and inflammable, ie color- 
less and transparent, appearing to the eye as pure water, 
and boils at 17:19. To the palate it is exceedingly hot 
and burning, but without any particular taste, In the 
diluted state, A. is sometimes called Spirits of Wine. It 
is difficult to render anhydrous; distillation alone will 
not produce an A. containing less than 9 per cent. of 
water, and this remaining quantity must be removed 
by adding something which unites w.zh the water chem- 
ically, such as quick-lime. It has never been frozen. 
The proof-aptrit of commerce has a sp. gr. of 09198 at 
609, and contains 494 of real A, Absolute A. has a sp. 

r. of 07939 at 60? ; vapor density, l:613; Form. C9H40. 

Alcoy, (dl-ko'e,) a town of Spain, 24 m. N. of Alicante. 
It is a place of considerable commercial activity. Pop. 
27,000. 

Alcyone, (ul-si’o-né.) [Gr.] (Astron.) The brightest 
of the star group called the Pleiades, 

Aleyonidizre, (dl-sč-on'i-de.) (ZoóL) A fam. of polyps 
containing those in which the polyps are united, forming 
lobed or arborescent clusters of fleshy or coriaceous 
texture, filled with calcareous particles. The gen. 
Alcyonium, type of the fam., is represented in N. Amer- 
ica by A. carneum, which is of delicate flesh-color, and 
is found attached to shella and stones in from 8 to 20 
fathoms of water. 

Al'dan Mountains, a range in N.E. Asia, extending 
from the great Altai chain to Behring's Strait. 

Aldebaran, (al-déb'a-ran.) [Ar.] (Astron.) A red 
star vulgarly called the Bull’s Eye, being the chief star 
of the constel. Taurus. 

Aldehyde, (d'de-hid.) (Chem.) A liquid obtained by 
the removal of two atoms of hydrogen from alcohol, 
whence ita name, alcohol dehydrogenatus. It is a thin, 
transparent, colorless liquid, of a stromz, suffocating 
odor. It boils at 65:59, and forms numerous compounds. 
Form. C4,H.40s. 

Alderamin, (a-dr’a-mtm,) [Ar] The star a of the 
constel. Cepheus. 

Alder, (aul'der.) (Bot) See ALNUS. 

Alderman, (au'der-man.) [A.S. ealderman, older man.] 
À municipal officer in a city or borongh. 

Alderney, («ul'der'ne,) or AvRIGNY, an island in the 
English Channel, off the coast of Normandy, belonging 
to Great Britain, 10 m. W. of Cape La Hogue; circum- 
ference abt. 8 m. It is celebrated for its breed of milk- 
ing cows, naturalized in the U. States. 

Aldine Editions, (al'din e-dish'uns) (Bibliog.) The 
name given to those productions of the Greek and 
Roman classics which were printed at Venice by the 
family of Aldus Manutius about the end of the 15th 
and beginning of the 17th century. "They are highly 
prized by bibliopolists on account of their beauty and 
rarity. 

Ale,(aL.) [From A.8. zlan, to inflame.] A fermented 
liquor, obtained from an infusion of malt and hops. 
Pale ale is brewed from slightly dried malt, and brown 
from malt highly dried. 

A-lee, (a-lé’.) (Naut.) The helm of a ship is said to be 
a-lee when the wind, crossing the line of her course, 
brings to bear such a prossure upon the masts and sails 
as to cause her to incline to one side, which is hence 
called the leeside. 

Alemanni, (d-e-man'ne.) (His.) In the 2d cent. of 
the Christian era, certain German tribes formed a con- 
federacy against the Romans, and styled themselves 
Alemanni, or all men, to mark the diversity of their or- 
igin. After their defeat by Clovis, king of the Franks, 
the confederacy was broken up, and the tribes which 
had composed it were dispersed over differont countries. 
In France, and other European countries, Germany is 
still called Allemagne, and the Germans Allemands. 

Alembert, JEAN LznoND D', (dth-long'bair,) a French 

meter and philosopher, B. in Paris, 1717, was the il- 
egitimate son of Madame de Tencin, an authoress, was 
found exposed in the street, and was placed by the po- 
lice in the care of a glazier'a wife, by whom he was 
brought up. He was educated in the College Mazarin, 
studied mathematics, and wrote at the age of 22 a “ Me- 
moir on the Integral Calculus,” which caused him to be 
elected to the Academy of Sciences in 1741. He pub- 
lished afterwards several treatises on mechanics, which 
placed him in the first rank among geomoters. In 1752, 
he refused the presidency of the Royal Academy of Ber- 
lin, offered to him by Frederic II., and declined in 1762 
the invitation from Catharine II. of Russia to come to 
her court and direct the education of herson. D'A. was 
elected to the French Academy in 1754. He was for 
many years a friend of Voltaire, and for a time joint 
editor with Diderot of the great “ Encyclopedie.” D'A. 
was certainly a sceptic, i. e. a ^ doubter,” or “ inquirer,” 
but his works contain no expressions offensive to reli- 
gion. D.1783, His principal works are: Researches on 
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various Important Points of the System of the Universe; Ele 
ments of Philosophy; and Eloges of the Meubers of tha 
French Academy who died between 1700 and 152. 
Alembic, (a-lém’bik.) (Chem.) An obsolete form of 
still. 
Alemtejo, or ALENTEJO, (ah-luing-ta'zho,) a p. of Portu 
gal, b. N. by Beira, S. by Algarve, E. by Spain, and W 
y the Atlantic and Estremadura; area, 10,224 sq. m.; 
C. Evora. Pop. 329,277. 
Alençon, (auh-long'song,) a fine city of France, dep. 
| Orne, on the Sarthe, 105 m. W.S.W. of Paris. The cel- 
ebrated lace called point d'Alençon is still made there. 
Pop. 14,160. 

Aleppo, (a-Ep'po) or HatEn-Es-Snanga,  [Anc. Chaly- 
bon and hes]. A city of Turkey in Asin, C. of a pa- 
shalic in the N. of Syria, and one of the principal em- 
poriums of the Ottoman empire, on the Koeik (anc. 
Chalus), 10 m. E. of the Mediterranean; Lat. 269 11' N., 
Lon. 37° 10 E. In ancient times the city rose to im- 
portance on the destruction of Palmyra, and became 
the great emporium of trade between Europe and the 
East, Pop. 100,000. 

Alessandria, (dl-és-sdn'dre-ch,) a strongly fortified 
city of N. Italy, in Piedmont, on the Tanaro, 46 m, 
E.S.E. of Turin. Two miles B.E. of the city is the little 
village of Marengo, which gave its name to the battle 
fought on June 14, 1500, in which the Austrians were 
utterly defeated by the French under Napoleon I. J op. 


56,045. 

Aletris, (al-etris^ (Bot) A gen. of hardy, herbaceous, 
perennial plants, O. Hamodoracez, The American spe» 
cies, A. furinosa, the Star-grass, is the most intense of 
bitters known. 

Aleutian Islands, (ch-lu’she-an,) a group in the N. 
Pacific, belonging partly to the U. States and partly 
to Russia, extending between Kamtschatka and Alaska, 
from Lat. 52? to 539 N., and Lon. 165? to 1959 E. They 
are rocky and volcanic, and vegetation is scanty. Pop. 
nbt. 10,000, 

Alexander III., (dl-eks-an’der,) surnamed the GREAT, 
son of Philip IT., king of Macedon, B. 356 np. c. After 
being educated by Lysimachus and Aristotle, A.s. to 
the throne in his twentieth year. The chief events of 
his memorable reign were: the conquest of Thrace ; the 
suppression of the revolt of Thebes and the consequent 
destruction of that city; the invasion and conquest of 
Persia, followed by the subjugation of Pho nicia and 
Tyre; the conquest of Egypt, in which country A. 
founded the city of Alexandria; the second war against 
Persia, and utter defeat of Darius; the expeditions into 
Bactria and across the Indus, D. at Babylon, n. c. 323, 
A. owed much to fortune, but his military talents can- 
not be questioned, His character was made up of both 
very great and very bad qualities. Mis generosity and 
magnanimity are exemplified in his treatment of the 
family of Darius, and his conduct towards Porus; many 
of his views of public polity were liberal and enlight- 
ened; and though, after the conquest of Persia, he be- 
came so elated as to be pleased with the fulsome ascrip- 
tion of divinity, on other occasions he expressed his 
abhorrence of adulation and flattery. But he drank to 
a shameful excess, committed many odious cruelties, 
und in a fit of rage he slew his friend and foster-brother, 
Clitus. Pope, in his ** Temple of Fame," has admirably 
depicted him. 

“i The youth who all things but himself subdue.” 

Alexander I., surnamed Baras, king of Syria, pre- 
tended to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
reigned from 150 to 145 n. c. IIe was defeated by Deme- 
trius Nicator, the lawful heir, and fled into Arubia, 
where he was killed, — A.II., surnamed ZanINA, the 
Slave, & usurper of the throne of Syria, who reigned 
from 128 to 122 n. c., and was slain. 

Alexnn'der I., king of Judea, son of Johannes Hyr 
canus, 8. his brother Aristobulus, 105; nnd p. 86 B, c. — 
A, II., son of Aristobnlus II., raised an army in 67 B.C. 
and entered Judea, then occupied by the Romans, and 
made himself master of the country; but he was de- 
feated by Gabinius in 56, and was put to death by Q. M. 
Scipio, B. c. 49. 

Alexan'der. Emperor of Constantinople, son of Basi- 
lius, n. abt. 870 a. D., succeeded his brother Leo the Phi- 
losopher, 911; n. 912, 

Alexnan'der I., Pope, s. Evaristus, 109; v. a martyr, 
119. — A. TI., 8. Nicholas IT., 1061, carried the papal pre- 
rogatives to a high degree of power, and p. 1073. — A. 
ILL, (Bandimelli,) s. Adrian IV., 1159, and was distin- 
guished by his learning and great ability; n. 1381.— A.TV. 
s. Innocent IV., 1254; n. 1261. — A. V., 8. Gregory XII., 
1409; p. 1410. — A. VI., (Roderigo Borgia.) n. a Spaniard, 
was created cardinal in 1455, and in 1492 obtained by 
bribery his election to the papal chair, as successor to 
Innocent VIIL By Rosa Vanozza, a Roman lady, 4 
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was father of the too celebrated Lucrezia, and the infa- 
mous Cesar Borgia. After a career marked by perfidy, 
erime, and dissolute excesses, A, died, not without sus- 
picion of poison, 1503. — A. VIL, (Fubio Chigi) s. 1n- 
nocent X., 1655, and published in 1666 the famous bull 
against the Jansenists; p. 1607. —.4. VIIL, ( inal 
Ottobom,) s. Innocent XI., 105»; p. 1692. 

Alexan‘der I., king cf Scotland, son of Malcolm Can- 
more, s. his brother Edgar, 1107; p. 1124. — A. Il., 5. 
1193, s. his father William tho Lion, 1214; p. 1249. — 
A, IL, B. 1241, was son and successor of the preceding. 
His long reign was prosperous and peaceful. D. 1286. 

Alexan'/der JacoEL'LoN, king of Poland, B. 1461, was 
a son of Casimir IV. of Po s. his brother Johu Al- 
Vert, 1501; D. 1006. 5 . 

Alexan'der, Nzw'skr, Grand-Duko of Russia, n. 1219, 
son of Jaroslav IL, obtained a great victory over the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Teutonie knights, on the 
banks of the Neva, abt. 1241; s. his father, 1245; p. 1264. 
He is venerated as à saint by the Russ! andan orderof 
knighthood was founded in his name by Peter the Great. 

*exnn'der I. Emperor of R B. 1777, 8. his 
father Paul I., 1801. The chief events of his reign were: 
The convention entered into between Russia, England, 
Austria, and Sweden, against France, followed by the 
disastrous defeats of the Russians by Napoleon I. at 
Austerlitz and Friedland, and the of Tilsit; the 
annexation of the Swedish prov. of Finland in 1809; the 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon, and the subsequent en- 
try of the Allies into Paris in 1814, The Congress of 
Vienna p A. a8 king of Poland, and, in 1815, 
he published a constitution for the govt. of his new 

kingdom. D. 1825.— A. II., (Nicolaevitch,) B. 1818, was 
the eldest son of Nicholas L and of Alexandra Feodo- 
rowna, sister of Frederick William IV. of Prussia; s. his 
father, March 2, 1855, in the midst of the Crimean war 

nst France, England, Turkey, and Sardinia, to 
w. after the fall of Sebastopol, Sept. 1855, the 
treaty of Paris put an end, March, 1856. It was A. 
who emaneipa the serf: March, 1861. Assassinated 

h, 1881. Succeeded 
10, 1845. Served as Infantry General in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877. After tho war, was General-in- 
Chief of the forces of St. Petersburg. Succeeded to 
the throne March 13, 1881. Adopted a policy of stern 
repression, and was virtually made a prisoner in his 

through dread of the Nihilists. D. Nov. 1, 1894. 

@lexan/‘der, Ancumarp, an American divine, B. in 
Rockbridge co. Va. 1772. He became pastor of the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 1807, 
was professor at the Theological Seminary at Princeton 
from 1512 till his death in 1851, and distinguished him- 
self as a pulpit orator. His prin. works are: Evidence 

3 Religion; History of Afi Colonization ; 
istory of the Israelites; Bible Dictionary ; and Outlines of 

Moral Science, — A., JOSEPH ADDISON, Jd son of the pre- 

ceding, was professor in the Princeton Theological 

Seminary from 1838 till his death in 1859, His prin, 


works are: Commentary of the of Isaiah; an 
Alexandria, [From its founder 


4 dre-ah.) 

Alexander the Great.) A celebrated city and seaport 
of Egyph near the westernmost branch of the Nile, on 
the Mediterranean, 112 miles N.W. of Cairo, (with 
which it communicates by the Mahmadiyeh Canal ; 
Lat. of Pharos, 319 1% 9” N., Lon, 299 63’ E, The mod- 
ern city is built on a peninsula ee. island of Pharos), 
and on the isthmus connecting it with the continent ; 
tne anc. city was on the mainland, where its ruins 
cover a vast extent of surface. Since the discovery of a 

to India by the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, A. 
Bas lost much of its commercial importance, but it is 
still the groat emporium of ypt. Under the Ptole- 
mies, A. e the centre of all sciences, and con- 
tained an immense library consisting of 700,000 vols., 
500,000 of which were destroyed when Julius Casar 
was blockaded in the Greek of the city, and the 
rest by the caliph Omar, a. p. 640, Pop. ,000, 

Alexan’dria, a town of Louisiana, C. of Rapides par- 
ish, on Red River, 350 m. W.N.W. of Orleans ; pop. 1,218. 

co. of Virgiuia, bordering on the Potomac River; 
area 36 sq. m.; pop. 16,755, Its O., Alexandria, is a 
town and port of entry, situate on the right bank of the 
Potomac, 7 m. below Washington, has depth of water 
sufficient for vessels of tho largest class. To . 13,570. 

Alexandrine, rye drin.) ( Pros.) 4 kind of 
poetic verse, consisting of 12 syllables, or 6 iambic feet. 

b... exis, (di-ekvis) COMNENUS, an em 


ror of Constan- 
tinople, b. 1048, He was proclaimed emperor by his 
soldiers in 1080. He distinguished himself more by 


craft and intrigne than by any higher qualities. The 
Arst crusade took place during his reign. D.1118. — A. 
1L, a son of Manuel, b. 1168, became emperor 
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in 1180, and was d and strangled by Androni: 
1183.—4. III, Angelus, usurped the throne of his Mode 


Isaac Angelus, 1195. On Constantinople bein, t 
by the Crusaders, 1209, A, fled and D. in exile, wie 
A. 1V., eso a son of Isaac Angelus, reigned a few 
months, He was put to death by Alexis Ducas, 1204.— 
A. V., Ducas, pen the throne, 1204. Constantinople 
was takeu by assault the same year by the Crusaders, and 
A. was tried for the murder of Alexis IV., and executed. 

Alex'is, MicHAELOVITSCH, Czar of Russia, B. 1030, s. his 
father Michael in 1646. He was the father of Peter the 
Great, and the first Russian monarch who acted on the 
policy of à more intimate connection with tlie other 
Euro states, D. 1077. 

Alex‘Is, Perroviron, a Russian prince, B. 1690, was a son 
of Peter the Great by his first wife Eudox Being 
hostile to the innovations of his father, A. retired fur- 
tively to Naples, but was induced to return, and then 
condemned to death as a traitor, 1718. Some days after, 
he was found dead in prison, probably poisoned by or- 
der of the Czar. His son, Peter, became czar in 1727. 

Alfieri, VITTORIO, arn eminent Italian dram- 
atist, B. at Asti, 1749. Among his principal works may 
be mentioned, Saul, Philip 11., Antigone, Virginia, Aga- 
mcs and Mary, Stuart, A. married the widow of 
Ptince les Edward Stuart, and D. at Florence in 1802- 

Alfon’so. See ALPRONSO, 

Alfort, (dl-for',) a village of France, dep. Seine, 5 m. 8. 
E. of Paris, has a national veterinary co lege 

Alfred tHe Great, king of England, 5. 849, was the 
youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of the West Saxons, 
and 8, to the throne in 871. e chief events of his 
reign were the expulsion of the Danes from Britain; the 
utter defeat of the Northinen's invasion, after 56 battles 
fought by sea and € all of which A. was person- 
ally e ed; the foundation of English supremacy on 
the sea; the codification of the laws; and the founda- 
tion of Oxford University. D. 901. 

Algal aria [L. alge, sea-weed.] (Bot) An al- 
liance of plants, class T halogens, They are cellular 
flowerless plants, nourished threugh their whole sur- 
face by the medium in which they vegetate; living in 
water or very damp places; propagated by zoüóspores, 
colored spores, or tetraspores; leaves and stems undis- 
tinguishable from each other. A. are frequently of mi- 
croscopic minuteness, occasionally they are of great size. 

Algebra, (dUlje-brah.) (Ar. al, the, and gebr, resolu kon] 
(Aath.) A science the object of which is to abridge an 
generalize the resolution of all questions relating to 
quantities. The symbols it employs are of three kinds: 
— those of quantity, known or unknown, which consist 
of ordinary numbers and letters of the alphabet ;— 
those of operations several of which are borrowed from 
arithmetic, as +, —, X, t, y, &c. ; — and mere abbrevi- 
ations for ordinary words. ‘The combinations of these 
symbols according to fixed laws led to algebraical ex- 
Ab or formula, in which actual computations are 

ndicated rather than performed. The universality of 
A. as com with arithmetic consists in the fact that, 
in the latter, computations being effected as they arise, 
all traces of their intermediary steps are obliterated, 
and the result is applicable to a single case only ; where- 
as, in A,, the formule contain implicitly the answers 
to an unlimited number of questions, Again, to the 
equivalence of two algebraical formule always corre 
sponds a general theorem, which arithmetic can onl 
ty in particular cases, Thus, from the algebralcs) 

entity 

(a + b) (a — b) = a? — 

wo learn that the product of the sum and difference of 
any two numbers is equal to the difference of their 
squares. 

Algeciras, (di-jez-Prahs) or ALGESIRAS, a fortified sea- 
port of Spain, in Andalusia, p. Cadiz, on the W. eidg of 
tbe Bay of Gibraltar, o pposite to and 6 m. from that 
place. Near it, July 4, 1501, took place a "a re 
naval engagement between the French and glish 
squadrons. Pop. 12,000, 

Aigeiba (a je-i’bah.) [Ar.] jure The etar y of 
the constel. It is a fine double star, whose com- 

nents are orange and green. 

Algenib, (dl-jen/ib.) [Ar.] (Astron.) The star y of the 
constel. Pegasus, 

Algeria, (al-je’re-ah,) a country of N. Africa, forming 
at present a French dependency. This territory lies 
between Lat, 35° and 37? N., extending from Lon. 2° 
11’ W. to 8° 53' E.; length abt, 550 m, ; greatest breadth 
abt. 200 m. It is bounded N. by the Mediterranean, 
8. by the Sahara, E. by Tunis, and W. by Morocco. It 
is traversed throughout by the range of Mount Atlas, 
which rise in successive Pigs qd parallel with the coast, 
The chief plains are those of Oran, Metijah, and Shelif; 
principal rivers, the Wad-el-gedy, Shelif and Jafra 
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Mean temp. of winter, from 54° to 65°; of summer, 749 
to 1049; but this elevated temp. is moderated by con- 
stant sea-breezes, and the climate is generally healthy. 
On the limits of the desert the soil B arid and sandy, 
but it is Tory fertile in the mountain districts. Grain 
crops of all kinds, European and tropical fruits, sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, grow in A. Excellent coral and 
sponge are fished on the coasts. Public instruction 
and agriculture are making great progress. Chief towns. 
Algiers (the cap.) Constantine, Oran, Philippeville, 





Fig. 18. — TRAVELLING KABYLES. 

Bona, Setiff, Blidah, and Tlemsen, A. was successively 
inhabited by the Moors, Numidians, Romans, and Van- 
dals, and was conquered by the Arabs in the 6th cent. 
In 1520, Barbarossa obtained from Sultan Selim the 
title of Dey, with the vice-royalty of Algiers. Since 
then, A. became redoubtable to the Christian nations 
on account of its corsairs, and compelled many of the 
European states to pay tribute for the protection of their 
merchant-vessels. In 1830, to avenge an insult to their 
consul, the French sent an expedition on a great scale; 
they conquered the country, and have since retained 

ssession, despite repeated insurrections of the Kabyles 

. V.) who liye in the mountain district. Pop. 3,008,148. 

Algiers, (dLjeerz.) [Ar. al-jizair, the islands.) A 
strongly fortified seaport, C. of Algeria, is built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, on the W. side of a bay of the 
same name in the Mediterranean; Lat. 36° 47 20" N., 
Lon. 39 4/32" E. Algiers is the seat of the French 
governor-general of Algeria, and carries on an exten- 
sive trade with France, yp. 58,816. 

Algol, (dVgdl.) [Ar.] (Astron.) The star B in the con- 
stel. Perseus, which, during a period of 2 d. 20 h. and 
48 m., changes from the second to the fourth magni- 
tude, and then back to the second. 

Algonquins, (di-gón'kwinz,) a numerous family of N. 
American Indians, once spread over all the N. part of 
the Rocky Mountains, and S. of the 8t. Lawrence; now 
almost extinct. 

Algorithm, (algo-rith-m.) [Ar.] The art of compu- 
tation, with application to some particular method or 
subject; as, the algorithm of the Differential Calculus. 

Alguazil, ( di-ga-zeel’.) In Spain and Portugal, a 

riff’s officer; also, a policeman, 

Ainanibra. Soo GRANADA, p. 419. 

Ali, or ALEE, (ü'le) surnamed the Lion or Gop, an Ara- 
bian caliph, n. at Mecca, abt. 600 A. D.; was a cousin- 
german of the prophet Mohammed, of whom he mar- 
ried the daughter, Fátima. On the D. of Othman, 655, 
A. became caliph. Assassinated, 660. See AnBoo-BEEKR. 

ge (ã'le-as.) [L., otherwise.] (Law.) A word to 
8 the name assumed by an offender in lieu of his 


propor name, 

Alibi, (a¥+-bt.) [L. elsewhere.] (Law. A phrase 
employed when an accused person seeks to prove his 
innocence by showing that he was in another place 
when the act for which he is arraigned was committed; 
hence the phrase, to an alibi. 

Alleante, (a-eJanf) a | 
Spain, C. of & p. of same name, on a bay in the Medi- 
terraneen ; Let. 38° 20’ N., Lon. 0° 27’ W. ‘Bhe sweet 
wine of A, is one of the best in Spain. Pop. 26,700. 

Alicata, (akle-kaktah,) or Licata, a seaport town of 
Sicily, on the Mediterranean, 25 m. S.E. of Girgenti. 


Pop. 15,481. 

alien, (äl yen.) [L. atienws.] (Law.) One who, being 
born in a foreign country, has not been naturalized, 
unless his father were a natural-born citizen; in which 
ease he will himself be deemed a natural-born citizen. 
An A. cannot exercise any political rights whatever ; and 


fortified city and seaport of |" 
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cannot be a member of Congress till the expiration e$ 
seven years after his paturalization. The general rule 
is that he cannot hold landed property; but this disa 
bility is removed by statute in most of the States. 

Alienation, (dl-yen-d’shun.) (Law., Same as Cox- 
VEYANCE, q. v. 

Alignment, (a-lin’ment.) [Fr., from Lat. ad, to, and 
linea, a line.) (Mil) The state of a body of troop 
when formed into line; also, the line thus formed. 

Aliment, (Gl'i-ment.) [From Lat. alo, I nourish.] (Phys 
iol. Whatever serves as nutriment to animal life. 

Aliment/ary Canal, or Duet. (Comp. Anat.) A 
cavity in the interior of an animal body in which the 
nutriment is taken to be digested before it is conveyed 
by the nutritive vessels to the system. Sometimes i4 
is asingle cavity with but one opening; sometimes a 
canal with a vent distinct from the mouth; sometimes 
it is divided into four bags, as the stomach of the ru- 
minants; or into seven, as in the bottle-nosed whale. 

Alimony, (il'i-mo-ne.) [From Lat. alo, I nourish.] 
(Law.) The allowance which a husband, by order of 
court, pays to his wife, living separate from him, for 
her maintenance, .4. may be awarded either during 
the progress of a suit for divorce (A. pendente lite), or it 
may be given after a decree for judicial separation has 
been pronounced, 

Alioth, (dl-e'oth.) [Ar.] The star e in the constel. 
Ursa Major. 

A'li Pash'a, Vizier of Janina, B. 1744, was the son of 
an Albanian chief. He early became an independent 
chief, and waged war against the Porte for nearly fiftv 
years, bringing under his sway a wide extent of terri- 
tory, which the Turkish govt. sanctioned his holding, 
together with the rank of pasha, Assassinated by order 
of the Porte, 1822, 

Alipee, (cl-e-pec',) a seaport town of Hindostan, 30 m. 
8.E. of Cochin ; Lat. 99 30 N., Lon. 76° 24’ E. Pop. 13,000. 

Aliquant Parts, (dl-i-kwant’.) [From Lat. cliquanto, 
in some degree.] (Arith.) Those parts of a number as 
will not admit of exact division; as 7 is an aliquant part 
of 16. 

Aliquot Parts, (dl-i-kwhdt’.) (L., a given number 
of] (Arith.) Such parts of a number as contain even 
or exact proportion; as 2, the aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, 
&c, — Prime A. P. are those which are prime numbers; 
composite A, P., those formed by multiplication of the 
puma together. 

Alismaceæ, (dl-v-má'/se-é) (Bot) AnO.of floating 
or swamp plants, all. Alismales, marked by the presence 
of numerous distinct carpels in a tripetaloideous flower. 
Alisma plantago, the Water-plantain, is a handsome in- 
habitant of our ponds and ditches; purple flowers in 


July. 

Alismales, (al-isma-l2s.) (Bot.) An all.of hypogynous, 
tri-hexapetaloideous plants, class Endogens, having sep- 
arate carpels and no albumen. Separated into the three 
O. Alismacem, Butomaceæ, and Juncaginacese. 

Alison, SIR ARCHIBALD, BART., (dl'i-sun,) an Eng. histo- 
rian, B. in Shropshire, 1792, n. 1867. His principal work 
js: A a of eg Jrem the Commencement of tha 
eS lution to Accession of Louis Napoleon ùs 
1857 

Alisonite, (di'i-sun-i.) (Min.) A double sulphide of 
copper and lead, of a deep indigo-blue color. 

Alizarine, (a-liza-rin.) (Chem.) The coloring matter 
of Madder. It isa brilliant scarlet substance, which 
crystallizes in prisms and dissolves in spirituous solu- 
tions. Turkey red, madder pink, and all the finer mad- 
der colors are compounds of A.and fatty acids with 
bases. Graebe and Liebermann have discovered the 
method of preparing A. artificially. Form. C,,H50, + 
3 


Aq. 
Alkahest, (d''ka-hest.) [Ar.] The supposed univer 
sal solvent of the alchemists. 
Alkaid, (al/kdd.) [Ar.] (Astron. The star » of the 
constel. Ursa Major. 
Alkali, (dU/ka-li.) [Ar.] (Chem.) A name applied toa 
well-defined class of bodies, which turn red litmus-paper 
blue, completely neutralize acids, are soluble in water, 
and, in solutions, exert a caustic action upon animai 
matter. The A. proper are the oxides of ium, so- 
dium, lithium, rubiniwm, and cæsium. To these must be 
added the compound alkali ammonia, the oxide of the 
hypothetical metal ammonium, which used to be called 
the volatile alkali, in contradistinction to potash and 
soda, which were called fired alkalies. 
Alkalimotiy, (dl-ka-lim'e-tre.) [ Alkali, and Gr. metron, 
measure.) (Chem.) The method of estimating the 
amount of alkali in alkaline liquids. It is ordinarily 
effected by the volumetric process of analysis, by ascep- 
taining how many divisions of a graduated tube cem» 
taining an acid of definite strength ure required to “sip 
tralize the liquid under examination, 
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Alkaloid; (kitit) Alkali, and Gr. eidos, a resem- 
blance.] ( ) One of a very numerous and impor- 
tant class of organic substances, which possess many 
of the properties of the alkalies of the mineral kingdom. 
Some A. are obtained exclusively from the vegetable 
kingdom, when they frequently constitute the active 
principle of the plant, as morphia, quinine, and strych- 


nine. 

Alkamet, (d'ka-net.) [Ar.] See ANCHUSA. 

Alkes, (arbos) [4r.] don) The star a of the con- 
stel. Crab. 


Alkmaar, (alk? make, a fortified town of Holland, 19 
m. N.N.W. of Amste . Pop. 10,000. 
See Koran. 


Al Kora. 

Allah, (dla) [Ar.] The Mohammedan name of the 
Supreme Being. 

Allahabad, (dl-tath-hath-bad’, [Hind., abode of Allah.) 

A city of British India, pres. Bengal, C. of a J; of same 

name, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 75 
m. from Benares; Lat. 25° 27’ N., Lon. 81° 50’ E. It is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos. Pop. 72,093. 

Allamakee, (d/-/a-ma-kee'), a N. E. county of Jowa 
bordcring on the Mississippi; area, 660 square miles ; 
C. Wawkon. 

Allamanda, (al-lah-man'dah.) (Bot) A gen. of trop- 
ical evergreen climbers, 0. A remarkable for 
handsome flowering plants, with deleterious qualities. 
A. Cathartica is a valuable purgative. 

A¥Flan, Sm WiLLIAM, a British historical painter, B. in 
Edinburgh, 1782; was President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy from 1838 until his death in 1850. His prin- 
cipal works are: the Circassian fives ; the Slave Mar- 
ket at r= ; and (Gr B of Waterloo. x 

Allanto al is.) [Gr. allas, a sa and eidos, 
form.) (Anab) A sort of elongated bladder, between 
the chorion and amnion of uh It serves "^ 

temporary respiratory organ. It is very apparent in 

"dp but not in the human Stee R 

Alia-prime, (di'lah-pri'mah.) [It., all at once.) ( Paint.) 
The method of applying s e colors upon the canvas 
at once, without any retouching. 

Allatoona, dL lah-too’nah,) a village of Georgia, Cass 
co., 130 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. On Oct. 5, 1864, it was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the Confederates under Gen. 
French, who lost 2,000 men. Loss of the Nationals un- 
der Gen. Corse, 700 men. 


di'le-gan), a county of Michigan, borde 
Angan ange S MM. m, ; C. Allegan. d 


Alleghany, (di-le-gá'ne,)a river of the U. States, which 
med on tho N .W.slope w) the Alleghany Mts., in Potter 
co., Penn. and unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 

Alec h Sane. con et hk mm An ico a 

a s à co. of Ma: . by Pennsylvania an 
jands uus. 800 sq. m. Its surface is rocky and 
broken, and it has i t mines of stone coal. C. 
Cumberland. A. W. 8. W. county, of New York, 
intersected by the Genesee River; area, 1,050 square 
miles ; County Seat, Belmont.—Allegheny, a couaty of 

Pa.,in which the Allegheny and Monon la rivers 

unite to form the Ohio. 1t is the 2d co. in importance 

in the State. Bituminous coal and petroleum abound. 

County Seat, Pitteburgh.—4A thriving city of same 

county.—A central and mountainous county of Vir- 

ginia, intersected by Jackson's River; area, 500 sq. 


m. C. Cov . 

Allegha ny Mountains. See APPALACHIAN Moun- 
TAINS. 

Allegianee, (d-IZ'jance.) [L. alligo, I bend to.] (Law.) 
The tie of mi which binds the citizen to a govern- 
ment, in return for the protection which the govern- 
ment affords him.— The oath of A. is the gath which is 
usmally taken either in assuming the higher offices of 
state, or judicial, and some other offices; or upon bein 
naturalized. In theU. States, the oath is simply one of 

Pi pcs to tin Eee TOE A deri á 

egory, (d ) r. , another thing, an 
dem T. declare.] (Lit) A figurative representation, 
which signifles something beyond the ordinary or ap- 
parent meaning. It may bo addressed to either the eye 
or the ear. A whole poem may be an A., as Spenser's 
“Faerie Queene.” A parable is a shorter kind of A. 

Allegri, GREGORIO, (d-lá'gre) an Italian composer, B. 
at Rome, 1580; p. 1652. His Miserere is still performed 

during the Holy Week in the Pope's chapel. 

Allegro, (di-ld'gro.) [It merry.] (Mus) A term de- 
noting that the part is to be played in a brisk and 
sprightly manner. The usual distinctions succeed each 
other in the following order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, 
allegro, . A.time may be heightened, as allegro 
asai allegrissimo, very lively; or lessened, as pile- 
gretto ot poro allegro, a little lively. Più allegro is à di- 
vestion to play or sing a little quicker, 
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Allemonite; (dl-lčm'o-nit.) (Min. An arcenical am 

mony. 

Al'len, ErHAN, an officer of the Revolutionary war, B. 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, 1744 ; he was the daring leader 
of the famous “Green Mountain Boys." D. 1789. 

Allen, an E.N.E. co. of Jndiana, in which the 8b 
Joseph and St. Mary unite to form the Maumee River. 
Area, 638 square miles ; County Seat, Fort Wayne.— 
A. S. E. county of Kansas, intersected by Neosho 
River; area, 720 square miles; County Seat, Hum- 
boldt.—S. county of Kentucky; area, 300 square 
miles; prin. river, Tennessee; County Seat, Scotts- 
ville.—A. W. N. W. county of Ohio; intersected by 
Auglaize and Ottawa rivers ; area, 400 sq m. ; C. Lima. 

Allen, (Boa or,) in Ireland, is a collective term ap- 

lied to the bogs E. of the Shannon in King's co. and 
Kildare, comprising in all abt. 238,500 acres. It con- 
sists of a series of contiguous morasses, about 250 feet 
above the sea, and separated by ridges of dry ground, 
It is traversed by the Grand Canal. 

Allentown, a thriving town of Pennsylvania, cap. of 
Lehigh co., on the Lehigh River, 51 miles N. by W. of 
Philadelphia. It has a considerable trade in iron. 


Alliance, (dLli/dns.) [Fr. allier, to unite with.] (Civil 
Law.) The relation contracted between two persons or 
two families by marriage. — ( Pol.) A treaty entered 
mto by sovereign princes and states, for their mutual 
safety and defence. — ( Bot.) The first division of a class, 
including the orders which have certain common chars 
acters which do not belong to the whole class. 

Allier, (ahl-le-a',) a river of France, rises in the mouns 
tains the Lozére, and falls into tbe Loire a few m, 
below Nevers; length, 220 m.— It gives its name to a 
central dep., situated between Lat. 459 58' and 46? 47' 
N., Lon. 2? 16’ and 39 57’ E. It is mountainous, and 
contains the mineral springs of Vichy, Bourbon-L’Ar 
chambault, and Neris. Prin. towns: Moulins (the C.), 
Gannat, La Palisse, and Montiugon. Pop. 316,162. 

Alligation, (d-le-gà/gwn.) (Lat. alligo, I bind to.). 
(A) A rule which teaches how to compound seve 

ngredients for any design proposed. It is either me 
dial or The former shows the rate or price of 
any mixture, when its several quantities and their rates 
are known; the latter is the method of finding the 
quantities of ingredients necessary to form a compound 
of a given rate. 

Alligator, (a-le-gü'tor.) [A N. American Ind. word.) 
D) An Amer- 
can genus of Rep- 
tiles, family Croco- 
dilidæ, found from 
the Carolinas to 
Paraguay. Their 
feet are not 
webbed like 
those of the true 
crocodiles. The 
‘A. Mississi s 


. Mississippiensis, 
or lucius, of the 
Southern States, 
sometimes grow? 
to the length of 18 feet ; it is protected by a dense cov- 
ering of horry scales, impenetrable, in most parts, to a 
musket-ba!i. 

Alliteration, (a-liter-à/shun.) [L. ad, to, and ktera, 
a letter.) A figure or embellishment of speech, which 
consiats in the repetition of the same consonants, or 
syllables of the same sound, in one sentence; as, “ Apt 
alliteration’s artful aid." — Churchill. 

Allium, (dl'le-um.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, O. Liliacez, 
including the Onion (A. cepa), the Leek (A. porrum), the 
Garlic (A. saticum), the Shalot (A. ascalonicum), the 
Chives (A. Schanoprasum), and other onion-flavored 
plants cultivated as condiments. They are strongly 
scented, and have a bitter, acrid taste. 

Allopathy, (al-lðp'a-the.) (Gr. allos, another, and 
pathos, suflering.] (Med.) A term introduced to de- 
scribe the ordinary system of medical practice in oppo. 
sition to Homeopathy. The difference consists in the 
allopathists prescribing substances which, of their own 
nature, are calculated to remove symptoms like thoss 
of the disease to be cured; while the homeopathists 
employ medicines which, in the normal state of the 
no are calculated to produce these symptoms. 

Allophane, (d'lo-fán.) (Gr. allopheues, appearin 
otherwise.] (Min. A hydrated silicate of alumina, of 
& blue, and sometimes of a green or brown color, which 
occurs massive, or crystalline. 

Allotropy, qv .) [Gr. allos, another, and tra 
phos, habit.] (Chem.) That branch of the science which 
takes account of the different sets of properties possi- 
ble to one and the same » Organic solids 9ocus 





Fig. 19. — ALLIGATOR, 
(A. Mississippiensis.) 
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ander one of three conditions, vix. : « the crystaline, as 
the diamond ; the vitreous, as glass; and the amorphous, 
or shipeless, 4s clay, chalk, &c. But theré are many 
bodies, any one of which, without undergoing a chatige 
in chemical composition, may yet appear tinder one of 
the above three conditions, with RR ehali in 
physical and even chemical properties, while still re- 
talhihg, so to speak, its chemical identity. Thus, or- 
dinary white phosphorus may, by the application of 
heat, be converted into a hard red amorphous substance, 
whieh is its allotropic form. It is theoretically as- 
sumed that the particles of the body are in different 
states of molecular equilibrium in the two forms. 

Alloxan, (dl-ldk’dn.) (Gr. € aud oros, vinegar.] 
(Chem.) One of the numerous products of the oxidation 
of uric acid, It forms large transparant colorless crys- 
tals readily soluble in water oralcoliol. Form. CgHaNaO,. 

Alloy, ( 3) [n alliage.) (Chem) Combinations 
of metals with each other are called except when 
mercury is a constituent, in which casé they are called 
amelgama: thus, bronze la an alloy of cop r atid tin; 
brass, an alloy of copper and gine, &c. Alloys are gen- 
erally more tenacious, but less malleable and ductile, 
than might be expected from their components, 

All-Sainte’ Bay. See BAHIA. 

All-Saints’ Day, (Eccl. Hist.) a Catholic festival 
celebrated on the Ist of November, in commemoration 
of all the saints in general. 

All-Souls’ Day, ( Eccl. Hist.,) a Catholic festival held 
on the 2d of November, in commemoration of all the 
faithful deceased. 

All'spíce, Beo RvGENIA. 

Allston, WasutxaTON, (aul’ston,) an Américan painter, 
B. in Charleston, 8. Carolina, 1779; 5. in Cambridge, 
1843 ; he has been styled “The American Titian.” Many 
of his finest pictures are in English collections; but 
this country contains his unfinished and most ambitious 
pictures: Belahassar's Feast, now in the Boston Athe- 
neum; Miriam Singing the Song Y Triumph; Dante's 
Beatrice; and Rosalie. A, delighted in the portrayal of 
the terrible and supernatural, 

Allavion, (al-li’ve-on.) [From L, alito, I wash from.) 
(Law.) A gradual increase of land along the seashore, 
or ou the banks of rivers. This, when “low and itnper- 
ceptible, is deemed a lawful means of acquisition; but 
when a considerable portion of land is torn away at 
once, by the violence of the current, ahd joihed to a 
neighboring estute, it may be claimed again by the 


former owner, 

Allu'vium. [Same deriv.) (Geol) Deposits of gravel, 
sand, and mud, resembling ‘those of a river's or 
those left upon low-lands by a flood, which are fre- 
quently found upon the surface of the earth under the 
vegetable mould, A, is to be met with in all latitudes, 
from the equator to the polar regions. The greater 
part of it consists of transported materials, Rivers, or 
the sea, have been the means of removal, That form 
of it which has been called diluvium, or drift, or the 
boulder formations, is thought to have been transported 
by glaciers or floating ice, 

Allyl, (di-l) (Chem.) A very volatile liquid, obtained 
from the oil of garlic; sp. gr. 0684; Form. 

Alma, (mah) (Hit) A small rivet of the Crimea, 
near which the Russians were defeated by the French 
and English, Sept. 20, 1854. 

Althaden, (al-mak/den,) a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, Sierra Morena, p. aud 55 m, R.W. of Ciudad Real. 
The quicksilver mines here are considered the most 
ancient and productive in the known world. Pop. 8,645. 

Almagest. See ASTRONOMY, 2 

Almagro, (d-maMgro) a town of Spain, p. of La 

Mancha, 12 m. BSE. of Oludad Real. Pop. 12608. 

Al-Mamum, (di-mah'mur,) a caliph of Bagdad, B. 780, 
s. in 814 his father Haroun-al-Raschid. His reign, 
famous in Saracenic history, commenced à period of 
literary eoe and rivalled that of his father. D. 833. 

Almanac, (awlma-ndk.) (Ar.] A calendar or table, 
containing a list of the months, weeks, and days of the 
year, with an account of the rising ahd setting of the 
sun, the moon's age, the solar and luhar eclipses, the 
ecclesiastical feasts and fusta, the most remarkable 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and other incidental 
matters, The first printed A. appeared in 1474, at 
Nuremberg. 

Almandine, (di’mandin.) (Min.) A red, transparent 
variety of garnet. 

Almanza, (di-mdu'sdh,) a town of Spain, p. Albacete, 
63 m. N. of Murcia, Here the French, under the Duke 
of Berwick, gained a victory over the Afchduke Charles, 
April 25, 1707. A3 10,000, 

&Imanszor, (Anu-d1AFAR,) erm or At-MANSUR. 
2d caliph of the Abbaasidea dynasty, s. 764; he promoted 
Mveratare, aud founded 
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Alman’sor, Abv-MOoRA 4MED, regent of the kin 

of Cordova, and one of tne most famous captains @& his 

age, B. abt. a.b. 039. In his capacity of viceroy, A. waa 

virtually absolute sovereign for 23 years, was continu: 

ally eti in war, and though he undertook above 54 
itions nst the Christian princes of Spain, was 

only once defeated; this was in the great battle of 

Calatanazor, 998. D. 998, 

Almeida, (al-má'e-dah,) & fortifiel town of Portugal, 
. Beira, 95 tu. N.E. of Coimbra. It war taken by the 
paniards, 1762; and by the French, 18310. Pop. 6,850. 

Almeria, (al-ma-rčah,) a town and seaport of Spain, 

C. of a p. of same naine, in Andalusia, near the mouth 
of the river, and on the Gulf of Almeria, 72 m. K.R.K. 
of Granada; Lat, 009 53 00" N., Lon. 2° 39 51" W. 


res 21,030. 

Almohades, (aA-mo-hahdz.) ( His.) A Mohammedan 
ME of Northert Africa and Spain, which began 
Mu ohammed-ben-Abdallah, 1120, and terminated 
n 0. 

Almond, (ah’mund.) See AMYGDALİS. 

Almoravides, (ch-mo-rah-ridz) (His) An Arab 
dynasty, founded in the N.W. of Africa, by Abdallah- 
ben-Yasym, 1050, and overthrown by the Almohades, 
1170. ‘fo them is attributed the origin of the Spanish 
coin called Maravedi, 

Almude, teet a Portuguese measure for liquids. 
The A. of Lisbon contains 37, and the A, of Oporto 5:0 
imperial gallons. 

Alnus, (inus) (Bot) A gen. of deciduous trees, O. 
B which de- 


lights on the banks 
of rivers, and whose 
flowers have no pe- 
tals, A. Cana: A. 


1 
A gen. of 
herbaceous plants, O. 


Liliacer, growing in 
warm countries, They 
have fleshy leaves, 


with a juice of intense 
bitterness, Several 
spesies, among which 
the most extensive is 
A. socotrina, yield the 
well-known drug so 
useful as a purgative. 
Ree AaAYE. 
Alogotrophia, (d1-o-j0-tro-fe'aA.) 
sonable, and trophe, nourishment.) (Med.) Unequal 
growth or nutrition in different parts of the body. 
Alopecia, (il-0-pé’she-ah.) io r. aldpekia, the mange in 
foxes.) (Med. A falling off of the hair, occasioned 
either by defect of nourishment, or by a bad state of 


the body. 

Alansa, (di-an'sah.) (Zoil.) A gen. of fishes, fum. Clu. 
Tero distinguished from the herrings by a deep notch 
n the middle of the upper jaw, and the mouth and the 
tongue, which are destitute of tecth. It contains tne 





Fig. 20.—ALNUS LACINIATA. 
[Gr. alogos, unrea. 


8h n Alewife, Menhaden, Autumnal Herring, and allied 
species. 

Alost, (dh'i or AALST, a town of Belgium, p. E. Flan. 
ders, 16 m. S.E. of Ghent. It was anciently the C. of 
imperial Flanders. Fop. 17,000. 

Alpaen, (a-pák'ah.) (Zotl.) See LLAMA. 


Alpecurus, (Ip iras) sg Tie Fox-tail Grass, 
a gen. of plants, O. Graminacex, e Meadow Fox-tail, 
A. is the most grateful of all grasses to cattle. 

Alphabet, (difah-bet) Alpha, beta, the first two 
Greek letters. he natural or customary series of the 

several letters of a language. The earliest kind of writ- 

ing was undoubtedly the representation of what was to 
be told by 4 kind of painting— the Greek word gra- 
phein means either to paint or to write. This mode of 
writing was used very early in Egypt, and gave rise, no 
doubt, to the invention of hieroglyphics; being prob- 
ably adopted by other ancient nations also. It was em- 
ployed by the Mexicans to convey to Montezuma in- 
formation of the landing of the Spaniards. Syllabic 
writing must next have been devised, in which the 
different sounds or syllables were expressed; a word, 
by this method, would have as many characters as sy’. 
lables. Such writing, though a great improvement, 
was still very inconvenient. At length, syllables were 
decomposed into their elements, a few simple sounds ; 
and the representation of these constituted an alphabet. 

It is now supposed that the hieroglyphics of the Egyp 

tiana, which originally denoted objects, were ultimately 

employed to express sounds ; and from being ideoyraphig 


became not merely syllable, buta ical, The Greeks 
believed that the Phcenicians were the inventors of let- 


ters; but there is reason to suppone that the Hebrew 
characters are older than the Phænician, snd were 
known in the time of Moses, The most ancient Greek, 
like the Oriental languages, was written from left to 
right: it was afterwards written in alternate lines from 

to right and from right to left. It has been pro- 
posed to adopt a universal alphabet, which might con- 
tain a smaller number of elementary sounds than any 
nsed at present. 

Alphonsine Tables. See Astronomy. 
iphonso I., (di-/ón'zo,) or ALFONSO, king of Aragon 
and Navarre, surnamed the Batallador, 8. 1104 ; D. 1134.— 
A. IL, grandson of Ramiro II., 8. 1163 ; D, 1196.—A. IJI 
son of Pedro IJI. s. 1285; p. 1291. — A. IV. son o 
Jaime II., s. 1327 ; D. 1336, — A, V. oe A. É. of Navarre. 

Alphon'so I., king of Leon and Asturias, s. 139; p. 756. 
A. TI., surnamed Æl Casto (the Chaste), s. 101; n. 842.— 
A. ILI., surnamed El Magno (the Great), e, his father, 
Ordoño, 866; p. 910, — A. IV., surnamed The Monk, s. 
924; abdicated 930; p. 932. — A, V,, 8. his father, Ber- 
mudo II., 999; 5.1028, — A, VI. and VII. See A, I. and 
II. of Castile. — A. IX. s. his father, Fernando II., 1188; 


p. 1230. 
Alphon’so I., king of Castile and Leon, surnamed El 
Hravo (the Brave), son of Fernando I., s. to the throne 
of Leon, 1065, and to the throne of Castilo, 1073; D, 1109, 
A. II. (also called A. VII. of Leon), a grandson of the 
preceding, 8. 1126; assumed the imperial title, 1185; 
D. 1157. — A. VIII., or A, IJI. surnamed Ei Noble, s. 
1158, when only three years old ; gained, with the kings 
of Aragon and Navarre, a EX victory over the Almo- 
nade Sultan Mohammed An-Násir; D. 1214, — A. IX. 
son of Fernando IV. s. 1312, when only one year old; 
ned a great victory over the Moors at Tarifa, 1340; 
1350. — A. X. king of Leon and Castile, surnamed 

BX Shbio ( the Wise”), 8.1252. We owe to him the val- 
wable astronomical tables called Alphonsine Tables, D, 
1284. A.XI. suc. Ferd. IV. 1312. A, XII. See SPAIN. 

Alphonso F., king of Naples, B. 1385; s. bis father 
Fernando I. on the throne of Aragon, 1416, and was 
adopted as the neir of Queen Joanna of Naples, 1442, p. 
1458, — A. IJ., son of Ferdinand I., B. 1448; s. 1494, and 
rendered himself odious by his cruelty and avarice. A 
dicated, 1495. 

Alphon'so, or ALrox'so I., HENRIQUEZ, first king of 

ortugal, s. his father, Henry of Burgundy as count of 
Portugal in 1112, After engaging in war with the king 
of Castile, and, in 1139, obtaining a great victory over 
the Moors, A. was proclaimed king by his army, and 
abt. 1148 took Lisbon from the Moors, and made it the 
C. of his kingdom. D. 1185. — A. II., son of Sancho J. 
B. 1185 ; s. 1211; D. 1223, — A, TII., son of the preceding, 
a. his brother Sancho IT., 1248; p. 1279. — A, IV., sur- 
named “The Brave," a son of Denis, B. 1290; 8, 1325. 
His memory is stained by his unjust treatment of his 
natural brother, and his cruel murder of Inez de Castro 
(q. v.) whom his son Pedro had married against his 
father's will. D. 1357. — A. V., a son of Duarto, p. 1432; 
8. 1438 ; D. 1481. — A. VI., son of John IV,, B. 1643; B. 
1656. His imbecility and vices rendered him so unpopu- 
lar, that he was forced to abdicate, 1667. D, 1683. 

Alpine, (di'pin,) a northern co. of California, bordering 
on Nev possesses rich mines of argentiferous lodes. 
C. Silver Mountain. 

Al pines. (From Alps.] (Bot.) The name given to plants 
of mountainous districts, usually requiring the protec- 
tion of a frame in winter, because we cannot secure to 
them their natural covering of snow daring that season. 

Alps, (The,) (dips) the most remarkable range of 
mountains in Europe, whether in regard to extent or 
elevation. They form a crescent-shaped chain, which 
extends from the Mediterranean between the gulfs of 
Lyons and Genoa on the W., to the plains of Hungary 
on the E., a distance of nearly 600 m. They may be dj- 
vided into the following groups: — the W. Alps, which 
have a general direction from S. to N., and extend, un- 
der the names of the Maritime Alps, from the sea to 
Monte Viso, near the sources of the Po; the Cottian Alps, 
which prolong the chain to Mont Cenis, and include 
Ms. Genévre; and the Grecian Alps (Alpes Graig), which 
include the Little 8t. Bernard, and terminate at Mont 
Blanc. The E. Alps, or those chains which extend from 
W. to E., having much nter breadth, are separated 


into a N. and 8. series; the former comprise the Bernese | Altenburg, (dl 


Alps, on the N. of the valley of the Rhone; the Alps of 
St. Gall, on N.W. of the Rhone valley; the Noric Alps, 
which may be considered as extending from Lake Con- 
stance to the Kahlenberg, near Vienna; and tbe Irim 
Alps, a small chain between the Noric and Carnic Alps. 
The 8. series is composed of the Pennine Alps, between 
Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa; the Lepontine Alps, thence 
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to Mont Bernardin, near the sources of the Upper Rhine 
the Rhetian Alps, which terminate at Monte Croce, near 
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the head-waters of the Piave; and the Carnie Alp, 
shy toy to the lowest of the river Mur, which di. 
vides them from the ony Mountains. Mont Blano, 


which attains an altitude of 15,777 ft., is the cu]minat- 
ing point of the Alps and of all Europe ; the other prin- 
cipal summits are Monte R: 16,208 ft. ; Finsteraarhorn, 
in the Bernese Oberland, 14,106 ft.; the Monte Viso, 
12,085 ft. ; the Oerfler Spits in the Rhetian Alps, 12,852 
ft.; the Groesglückner in the Noric Alps, 13,100 ft.; the 
vom R de ciue ue Dei sad the Eisenhut 

e Sty! pe. e moet frequent are 
Col de Tende in the Maritime ipe, 580 feet; tha 
pass of Monte Genévre in the Cottian Alps, 6,560 ft. ; that 
of Mont Cenis, 6,995 ft. (see Mont Cents); of the Great 
St. Bernard, 8,150 ft., and the Simplon, 6,592 ft., both in 
the Pennine Alps; the pass of Mont St. Gothard, in the 
Lepontine Alps, 6,976 ft.; the Splii 6,939 ft., iu the 
Rhetian Alps; the Loiblberg in the Carnic Alps, and 
the Semmering in the Noric Alps; the Stelvio, 9,100 ft., 
is the highest carriage pass in the Alps, and that of St. 
Gothard is the only one which is carried over the crest 
of the mountains, the others generally crossing by tho 
beds of torrents. The higher Alps are covered with per- 
petual snow, and present in their magnificent glaciers 
and innumerable cascades which are precipitated from 
their summits, and in the forests and meadows which 
coyer their flanks, the most imposing and picturesque 
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Alquisre, (dI-ke'air,) s Portuguese measure of capacity 
= to 0°37 imperial bushel. 


op. about 


m.; C. Strasburg; 
to F Oth cent. ; 


rance till the 


in 1 
Al segn (al sdn’yo.) (It., 
notice to the 
that part of the movement to which the sign or mark 
prefixed. 


Alsen, (dVsen,) a Danish island in the Baltic, between 
the island of Funen and tho E. coast of Sleswick; bet. 
Lat. 54° 51’ and 55? 5' N., Lon. 9° 37^ and 10? 7’ E. ; area, 
132 sq. m. ; prin. towns, Nordford and Sonderburg. 

Altai, (a’’G,) an extensive mountain system of Upper 
Asia, stretching from the 80th by of E. Lon. to the 
shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, and forming the entire 
bound line between the empires of Russia and 
China. LER from E. to W., including the Aldan 
range, nearly 5,000 m. The A. consists of several col- 
lateral ranges, the loftiest, Tangun Oola, lying within 
the Chinese frontier, The mean elevation of these 
chajns may be from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but Mount Bia- 
lukha, near the hcad-waters of the Obi, is estimated at 
10,300 ft. The summits are not peaked, bnt are nearly 
leve] plains of considerable extent, interspersed with 
isolated masses of ite, 

Altair, (d'tár) (Astron) Aquila; a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation of the Eagle. 

Altaite, (d--tà/it.) (Min.) A tellurite of ali vis, 

Altamaha, (dl-ah-mah'haw,) a river of Georgia, formed 
by the confluence of the Oconee and the Ocmulgee in 
the S.E. central part of the State. It empties in the 
Atlantic, abt. 12 m. below Darien, Length, abt. 140 m, 

Altar, (au'tar,)) [Heb. al, god, and tar, sppointed-] In 
sntiqeim & consecrated fable, upon which sacrifices 
were offered to the Deity (ig. Pro 
tars of the Jews were those o 
incense, of burnt-offerings, and 
the altar, or table, for the shew- 
bread. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, à permanent altar is 
a solid structure, the top of 
which must be a solid plab of 
stone. Within the altar is a 
hollow receptacle for the relics 
of martyrs or other saints, 

.called the sepulchre. Altars on 
which the sacrament is re- 
served have a (abernacle, made 
in the vue of a small tem- 
ple, some of whjch are master- 

ieces of artistic skill. 


Tho principal al- 


») & 
town of Prussia, and the anc. 
C. of the duchy of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, 24 miles B. of Leipzig. Fig. 21. — GREEK ALTAR, 


Pop. 11,168. 
Altendorf, d'ten-dorf,) a village of Bavaria, 8 m. from 
Bamberg, where, Aug. 9, 1796, the Austrians were de 
feated by the French under Kleber. 
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Alteratives, (di'ter-a-tivs.) [From L. alter, the other.) 
(Med.) Medicines administered $o induce a favorable 
change in the system, without absolute purgative effect. 

Alterna'tion of Genera'tion. (Physiol) A 
mode of reproduction amongst some of the lower ani- 
mals, in which the perfect animal produces a different 
form, which may be termed larval; and this will for 
some generations produce similar or again different 
forms, tho last of them producing the perfect form. 
Thus a Medusa will be produced from a larva which 
grows into the form of a Sea-anemone, and this will go 
on for some time, throwing off similar animals by breed- 
ing, until at length one of them will produce a Medusa 
of the original form. 

Althzen, (il-t'ah.) (Bot.) The Mallow, n gen. of plants, 
O. Malvacex. The root of the Marsh-mallow, A. ofici- 
nalis, abounds with a mild mucilage, and is of great effi- 
eacy in medicines as an emollient. The Hollyhock be- 
longs to the same genus, 

Altimetry, (dl-tim’e-tre.) [From Lat. altus, high, and 
Gr. metreo, I measure.) The art of admeasurement of 
heights and elevations by means of certnin instruments, 
It is conducted on the principle of the equi-proportion 
of corresponding sides of triangles. 

Aliingiace:e, (ül-tn-gi-a'se-4.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 
alliance Amentales, Its only gen. is LIQUIDAMDAR, q. v. 

Altitude, (d/'t-tid.) [Prom L. altitudo, height.] ( Math.) 
The A. of a figure is the perpendicular or nearest dis- 
tance of its vertex from the base; of an object, the cle- 
vation of such object above the horizontal plane; or it 
is the length of a perpendicular let fall to that plane. 
— Accessible A. of an object, is that to whose base there 
is no access, to measure the nearest distance to it on the 
ground from any place; the converse is called inacces- 
sible A.— The iustruments most generally used in 
measuring A. are tho quadrant, sextant, theodolite, &c. 
— A. of the Eye. (Persp.) The perpendicular height of 
the eye above the geometrical pline.— A. of a Star, 
de, (Astron.) The elevation of any star or other heav- 
enly body above the horizon, or nn nrc of a vertical cir- 
cle, intercepted between the star and the horizon. This 
A, is either true or apparent, according as it is calculated 
from the rational or sensible horizon: the difference be- 
tween these two is called by astronomers the parallax 
of A. — A. of Mountains, Bee HYPSOMETRY. 

Alto, ure) [It.] (Mus) That part of the voice im- 
mediately below the treble, and which is otherwise 
called counter-tenor, It is also a term applied to the 
tenor violin in orchestration, 

Alton, (aul'ton,) a flourishing city and port of entry of 
Illinois, on the Mississippi river, 21 m. above St. Louis, 
and 76 m. S.8.W. of Springfield. 

Altona, (di'to-nah,) a seaport-town of Germany, duchy 
of ILolstein, on the Elbe, adjoining Hamburg on the 
W.; Lat. 53° 32’ 45” N., Lon. 9° 5640” E, A, is one 
of the most rlourishing ports of the empire, Pop. 84,097. 

Altoona, (di-too'nah,) a city of Pennsylvania, in Blair 
co., at the foot of the Allezhany Mountains, 244 m. W. 
of Philadelphia, and 117 N.E. of Pittsburg. 

Alto Relievo. (Sculp.) See RELIEVYO. 

Altorf, (dl'torf,) a town of Switzerland, C. of can. Uri; 
Lat. 46° 5510” N., Lon. 8937/47" E. Close to it is the 
vill. of Burglen, the reputed birthplace of William Tell. 

Alum, (bret [L. alumen.] (Chem.) A salt consist- 
ing of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, with, in its 
ordinary form, water of crystallization. Its solution 
has asweet and astringent taste. Tt is consumed largely 
in the arts, being employed by the dyer as a b 
also by the tanner. Sulphate of alumina also combines 
with the sulphates of soda and ammonia, and these are 
also termed alums, 

Alumina, (a-ni-nah.) (Chem.) The oxide of alu- 
minum, an earth which is the basis of alum, clay, 
basalt, slate, &c. It is of the greatest importance to 
mankind, for it enters largely into the composition of 
the best arable land, and is the chief constituent of all 
earthenware and porcelain, Form. Al1505. 

Aluminite, (a-4umin-it.) (Min. Native subsulphate 
of alumina, a mineral of a snow-white color, dull, and 
opaque. a 

Aluminium, (di-u-min'e-im.) (Chem.) A metal of 
which the earth alumina, the chief constituent of clay, 
is an oxide. It is only of late years that chemists 
have succeeded in inventing a process for extracting it 
in sufficient gee and sufficiently cheap to enable 
it to be nsed for manufacturing purposes, It has a 
white color somewhat resembling tin; its sp. gr. is 
ouly 2°6 (about that of common glass), and hence it is 
freqnently used in the construction of articles where 
lightness is an object. The melting point is much be- 
low that of silver. When heated in oxygen it burns 
with brilliancy and produces alumina. It is not af- 


fected by sulphuretted hydrogen like silver. From its 
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sonorousness it will probably be employed in the con- 
struction of musical instrumenta. ith from 92!4 te 
95 per cent. of copper it forms an alloy alus 
minium-bronze, which is scarcely distinguishable by the 
eye from gold, whilst it is nearly as hard as iron. This 

loy is coming into use in the manufacture of orna- 
mental articles. Symbol Al. 

AVum-stone, or AL'UMITE. ( in.) A native of sub- 
sulphate of alumina and potash, from which much of 
the alum of commerce is made, after frequ»nt roasting 
and lixiviation in water. 

Alunogene, (dl-un-o-gén'.) 
phate of alumina. 

Al'vn. See ALDA. 

Alvarado, (il-vah-rah'do) a town of Mexico, near the 
mouth of the river of same name, 40 m. 8.8.E. of Vera 
Cruz; Lat. 189 34^ 18" N., Lon, 659 :39' 15" W. Pop. 5,000, 

Alveolate, (ál/re-o-lit.) [From L. alveolatus, holiowed.] 
( Bot.) NOH the receptacle of composite plants, when 

resenting a honeycombed surface, 

Alveolus. oe o-liis.) [L. dim. of alveus, a cavity.) 
(Nut. His.) he waxen cell of a honeycomb. — ( Anat.) 
The cavity in the jaw forming a socket for a tooth. 

Alyssum, (a-lisswm.) (Bot) The Madworts, a gen. of 
p ants, O. Brassicacer. One species, A. saxatile, is popu- 

arly known as gold-dust, from the bright yellow color 
of its blossoms. 

Amadeus, (am-ah-de'u.) The name of nine Counts or 
Dukes of Savoy, the most celebrated of whom was A. 
V., called Tug Great, who s. in 1287, and achieved a 
European reputation by his successful defence of Rhodes 
against the Turks. 

Amadis de Gaul, adea da gawl.) (Lit.) A cele- 
brated romance of chivalry, relating the fabulous ex- 
ploits of Amadis and other paladins, and introducing 
the mythological monsters and marvels of Eastern 
fatrie-land. It was written in Spanish by Vasco Lobeira, 
n Portuguese, who flourished in the 14th cent. 

Amador, (dm'ah-dor,) a northern co. of California, sep- 
arated from Calaveras by Mokelumne river. It is very 
rich in gold mines. C. Jackson. Pop. 11,000. 

Amadou, (dm'ah-doo,)) or GERMAN TINDER, a kind of 
tinder, chiefly made from the fungus Polyparia fomen- 
laria, which is found on old oaks and ash-trees, and is 
boiled in water, dried, beaten, soaked in a solution of 
nitre, and again dried for use. 

Amal, (aX^mdl,) a town of Sweden, 50 m. from Wevers- 
borg. Pop. 11,500. 

Amalekites, (a-mdl'e-kits.) (Script.) A tribe of Edom- 
ite Arabs, who were the first to oppose the Hebrews 
after the passage of the Red Sea, whence grew up the 
most inveterate hatred between the two people, which 
ended in the utter destruction of the A., abt. 725 B. c. 

Amalgam, igre he (Chem.) The combination 
of mercury with some other metal. A. are used either 
to render a metal fit to be spread out, as in gilding, or 
elxe to reduce it to powder. Two methods are gener- 
ally employed in making A. The first is merely tritu- 
ration in a mortar, and without heat; the second is fus- 
ing the metal which is to be amalgamated, and adding 
to it, when fused, the intended quantity of mercury. 
An A. of tin and mercury is 
used for looking-glasses. Med- 
allists consider any soft alloy 
as an A, The extraction of 
particles of gold from sand or 
stamped rock is usually effect- 
ed by means of mercury, and 
called amalgamation. The mer- 
cury is afterwards Yaporisad by 
heat, and then condensed for 
futnre use. M 

Amand,(St.,)(sdhnt dh'mong,) 

& town of France, dep. Cher, 
26 m. from Bourges. It is the 
most commercial town of the 
dep. Pop. 8,607. 

Amand-les-Enux, (St.,) 
(-ldz-6',) a town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N.W. of Valenci- 
ennes, known for its manuf. 
of finc laces and its thermal 
baths. Pop. 10,210. 

Amarantacer, (am-a-ran-ta 


(Min.) A hydrous sul- 





LOVE-LI ES-RLEEDING. 
se-é.) [From amarantos, a plant (Amaranthus candatua.) 
of fable and poetry, feigned to 

have flowers that never withered, and therefore made 
into garlands by the blessed.) (Hoi) The Amaranths, 
an 0. of herbe or shrubs, all. Chenopodtles, remarkable 
for the dry colored scales of which all their bractæ and 


floral envelopes are composed. The gen. Amaranthus 
includes the well-known Prince's feather, Cock's-comb, 
or Love-lies-bleeding (Fig 22). 
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Amarapura, (dm-dr-a-poo'-rah,) a city, and formerly 
the C., of the Burman empire, 6 m. E. of Ava; Lat. 25' 
55' N., Lon. 96? 7' E. It has a number of magnificent 
public buildings. Pop. 30,000. 

Amaryllidacere, (am-a-ril-Ti-da'se-2.) (Hot) An O. 
of plants, all. Narcissales, having inferior fruit, 6 sta- 
mens, and 6 nearly equal segments of the flower. They 
chiefly consist of bulbous tropical species, Snowdrops 
are the most northern form. A few, as Agave and Dory- 
anthes, are trees in stature, although only herbaceous 
plants in duration. 

Amnsinh, (a-má'zhah,) the 8th king of Judah, s. his 
father Joash at the age of 25; reigned 29 years, and 
was slain 809 n, c. 

Aamasiyah, (ah-mah'see-ah,) or AMASIA, a city of Asia 
Minor, 95 m. N.W. of Sivas, It is the birthplace of 
Strabo. Pop. 25,000. 

Aoateur, (dm'a-tür.) [From amator, a lover.] One 
who exhibita a taste for any particular art, but neither 
professing it, nor being dependent on it. 

Amati, (ch-mch'le,) ANDREA and ANTONIO, father and 
son, eminent as violin-makers, lived respectively in 
the 16th and 17th cent., at Cremona, Italy. Their in- 
struments fetch high prices. 

Amaurosis, (dm-au-rd’sis.) [From Gr. amauros, dark.] 
( Med.) A discase of the eye arising from organic defect 
in the action of the nerve; it is sometimes called, also, 
Guita serena, 

Amaury I., (ah-mó're) king of Jerusalem, s. his 
brother Baldwin III., 1162; p. 1173. — A. IL, s. his 
brother Guy de Lusignan, 1174 ; D. 1205. 

Amazons, (Gm'a-zóns.) [Usually derived from Gr. a, 
without, and mazos, a breast.] A nation of female 
warriors, who are said to have founded an empire in 
Asia Minor. According to tradition, they permitted 
no males to reside among them, but had intercourse 
with the men of the neighboring nations merely for 
the sake of preserving their community. Their male 
children they either killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the females to war. They are 
said to have destroyed the right breast, that this part 
of the body might not impede them in the use of the 
bow, and it was from this supposed practice that they 
obtained the name of A. The last account we have of 
them dates abt. 330 years before Christ, when it is re- 
lated that their queen Thalestris made a visit to Alex- 
ander of Macedon, at the head of 300 of her A. 

Amazons, AMAZON, MARAÑON, or ORELLANA, tho chief 
river of 8. America, and the largest in the world, whe- 
ther regarded as to its volume, its length, or the ex- 
tent of its basin. It is formed by the union of the Tun- 
garages and Ucayalo; the former rising in Lake Lau- 
ricocha (Peru), in Lat. 10° 30' S., Lon. 76° 10’ W.; and 
the head stream of the latter, the Apurimac, originat- 
ing abt. Lat. 16? S., Lon. 7122 W. Here the stream has 
depth sufficient for almost any class of ships. Thence- 
forth the Amazons flows generuily E. through the Bra- 
zilian territory, to the Atlantic, which it enters nearly 
under the equator, and between Lon, 48° and 50° W., 
its estuary widening until it is 180 m. across. Taking 
the Apurimac as its source, its direct length is estim. 
at 1,769 m.; and including its windings, nearly 4000 m. ; 
for great part of which (namely, from the ocean to 
Pongo de nseriche, Lon. 76° 50’ W.) it is navigable 
and uninterrupted by any rapid or cataract. At least 
20 noble rivers, navigable to near their sources, pour 
their waters into it, besides numerous other less im- 
portant streams. The extent of its basin has been com- 
puted at 2,000,000 sq. m., or abt. the 2-5ths of the whole 
continent of 8. America. The estuary of tho A. was 
discovered by Pinzon in 1500; in 1539 Francisco d'Orel- 
lana sailed down it from the Napo, and it obtained its 
name of Amazons from his having reported that he 
had seen armed women on its shores. 

Ambassador, (dm-bissa-dor.) [It. ambasciare, to so- 
licit, — perhaps because originally sent to ask favors.) 
( Pol.) The representative of one sovereign power to 
another, to which he is sent properly accredifed. Am- 
bassadors are the highest order of foreign ministers. 
An ordinary A, resides permanently at the foreign court 
to which he is accredited, and his duties consist in act- 
ing as the medium of intercourse bet «c.n his own court 
and that to which he is accredited, and in transmitting 
such intelligence as is likely to interest his own court. 
An extraordinary A. is sent on some important occasion, 
and is generally surrounded with great pomp and splen- 
dor; but he leaves the country as soon as the affair is 
dispatched, The persons of A.are sacred both in peace 

war: so that, according to the law o. nations, if 
hostilities break out between two nations, the respec- 
tive ambassadors are permitted to depart without mo- 
lestation. The U. States never send agents of the rank 
ef an A. in the diplomatic sense, They are represented 
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by ministers-plenipotentiary, appointed by the Preei 
dent with the approval of the Senate. 

Ambato, (dm-bal'to,) & town of the republic of Ecua 
dor, near the foot of Chimborazo. Pop. 13,000. 

Amber, (im'ber,) or Succinite. [Ar. anbar.) (Chem.) 
A fossil gum found in certain geological formationa, 
sometimes thrown up on the sea-shore, and su to 
be of vegetable origin. It is hard, brittle, and tasteless, 
insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in sulphurie 
acid and in alkalies. It is susceptible of polish, - 
erally Meere mien and when subjected to fric- 
tion, becomes highly electrical. Sp. gr. 1-065 to 1'070. 

Ambe (am'bairg,) a town of Bav: on the Vils, 31 
m. N.N.W. of Ratisbon. It has an important manf. ef 
fire-arms. Pop. 12,942. 

Ambergris, (-grees.) [Amber, and Fr. gris, gray.) 
(Chem.) A substance formed in the intestines of the 
spermacetic whale, and sometimes cast upon the sea- 
shore. Itisa gray, brittle, inflammable solid, remark- 
ably light, and when heated emits a fragrant odor. 
It is highly valucd as an article of perfumery. 

Ambient, (dm'be-ént.) [From L. ambio, I encompass.) 
A term applied to fluid bodies when enveloping others 
on all sides; as, the ambient air, 

Amblygonite, (dm-blig'o-nit) a phosphate of alu- 
mina and lithia, in combination with double fluoride of 
aluminum and lithium. 

Amboise, (omb-wauz',) a town of France, dep. Indre-et- 
Loire, on the Loire, 15 m. S.E, of Tours, is known in 
history for the juration d' Amboise, formed against the 
Guises, in 1560. . 4,570. 

Amboyna, gra dr an island of the Dutch E. 
Indies, in the E. archipelago, off the S.W. extremity of 
Ceram, between Lat. 39 26' and 3° 48' S., and Lon. 127° 
57’ and 128° 27’ E. Length, 35 m.; average breadth, 10 
m. It is mountainous, but fertile. C. Amboyna. Pop. 
of island 188,000; of town, 8,966. 

Ambrose, (St.,) (dm'bróz) a doctor in the Latin 
Church of the 4th cent., B. at Treves, 340. Consecrated 
archbishop of Milan, 374, 4. was repeatedly, in the dis- 
charge of his duty to the Church, brought into direct 
conflict with the highest secular authority. He rebuked 
Valentinian, defied Maximus, and, after the massacre 
of Thessalonica, compelled the great Theodosius to a 
humiliating penance before admitting him to Christian 
communion. To him we owe the noble hymn, Te Deum 
Laudamus, No Father of the Church has a fame more 
wide, more beautiful, or more deserved. D. 397. 

Ambrosia, (am-bró'zhah.) (Gr. from ambrosios, im- 
mortal.) In Greek Myth., the food of the gods. Hence, 
whatever is very gratifying to the taste or smell has 
been termed ambroeial. 

Ambuscade, (dm'bus-kad,) or AMpusm. [Fr.] (Mil.) 
A place where soldiers may wait in hiding, till they 
have an opportunity to attack the enemy. 

Amelanchier, (dm-e-län'keer.) (Bot) A genus of 
plants, O. Pomaceæ. 

Amelia, (a-mz'le-ah,) an island on the N.E. coast of 
Florida, from which it is separated by a narrow chan- 
nel; Lat. 30° 28' N. It is 20 m. in length, by 2 m. in 
breadth. — A co. in the S.E. of Virginia; area, 300 sq. m. ; 
C. Amelia Court-House. 

Amen, (ü-mew.) (Heb., truly.] In Scriptural language, 
a solemn conclusion to prayer, expressing belief and 
assent. 

Amendment, (a-ménd'ment. 
pro to be made in the draught of any bill, or in 
the terms of any motion under discussion. When 
amendments are made in either House of Congress upon 
a bill which passed the other, the bill, as amended, 
must be sent back to the other IIouse. 

Ament, (al'mént.) [L. amentum.] (Bot) A kind of 
inflorescence such as is found on willows and poplars ; 
it differs from a spike in being deciduous. 

America, (a-mér'e-kah,) one of the five great divisions 
of the world, the greatest after Asia, and often called 
The New World, on account of its recent discovery. Ex- 
cluding the unknown regions of the North, and the 
archipelago of Terra del Fuego in the South, A. extends 

' from Point Barrow, in Lat. 719 24’ N., to Cape orward, 
on the Straits of Magellan, in Lat, 53° 53' 7^ 8.; its area 
being about 14,950,000 sq. m. This immense tract, em- 
bracing every variety of climate, soil, race, natural his- 
tory, every geological formation, and exhibiting all the 
phenomena known to parser acience, is described in 
this work under every head relating to its geography, 
natural features, and history. We therefore limit this 
article toa sketch of its general physical geography. 
The vast and important tract of land known as A. is 
naturally divided into two peninsulas, respectively 
called North A. and South A., separated, between abt. 
Lat. 7? and 18? N., by a strip of land called Central A, — 
Nort A. According to the most natural division of 


(Leg. An alteration 
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the continent, North A. begins N. of the Gulf of Mex- 
ioo in about 30? N. Lat., and terminates in the Arctic 
Ocean. Its greatest length thus considered is nearly 
4000 m., and its breadth at the widest par is abt. 3,500 
m. Its shape would be triangular and regular but for 
the projecting peninsula of Florida. The eastern coast 
is deeply indented by bays, gulfs, and inlets. The west- 
ern coast has the long and narrow peninsula of Califor- 
nia, and the projecting Aleutian Islands, besides Van- 
couver's Island, but is not otherwise broken. A triple 
Chain of mountains converging towards and terminat- 
ing in the lofty plateaux of Mexico, form the western 
boundary of North A. Of these the sierras, or lofty 
ridges, that extend into and form the Californian pen- 
insula, commencing near Vancouver's Island, make tho 
actual coast-line. Within this there is a second coast- 
range, broken by very wide gupa, culminating in the 
rer lofty mountain called St. Elias, which is 17,900 ft. 
high, and has spurs extending to the Arctic Sea. Lastly, 
there is the great and lofty system of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. At abt. the 40th parallel of N. Lat., all the great 
chains are crossed by a transverse range of snowy 
mountains, separating the gold-fields of Oregon and 
California, and succeeded on the 8. by a great sandy 
pas watered by the Colorado. Between the t 
riple range on the W. coast and the lachian Moun- 

tains (which in like manner are a triple but very much 
lower chain, parallel to the east coast), are the great 
p or prairies, the vast tract surrounding the Salt 
e, and the low-lands drained by the Mississippi and 

us tributaries. To the N. aro the 5 great lakes, Lake 
ai riui (which is the largest), Michigan, Huron, Erie 
| Ontario, which cover an area of fnore than 120.000 





Fig. 23.— INDIAN OF THE OREGON. 


.m. Then comes the valley of the St. Lawrence, and 

I farther N. the plains, towards the Arctic Ocean, 
broken by Hudson's Bay. The chief river systems are 
the Mississippi-Missouri, draining into the Gulf of 
Mexico; the St. Lawrence and great lakes, emptying 
into the Atlantic; the Mackenzie, embouching into the 
Arctic Sea. The great central plain of North A. is a 
very remarkable feature of the physical geography of 
A. Reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean, it includes the valleys of a'l the prin. rivers, and 
occupies an area of more than 4,000,000 sq. miles. The 
elevation above the sea is for the most part only about 
700 ft., and nowhere exceeds 1,500 ft.: and the land for 
the most part is wonderfully rich and fertile. — Central 
A. Under this name we include the table-land of Mex- 
ico, continued in a narrow belt of land to the S.E., from 
which ríse the volcanic mountains of Guatemala. These 
mountains, continued in the Isthmus of Panama, con- 
nect the Northern mountains with the great mountain- 
chain of the Andes. The Rio del Norte is the sole im- 
pee river of Central A4. and it drains only the 
orthern district.—S8ouTH A, Including Terra del 
Fnego, its greatest length, from Cape Horn to the Isth- 
mus of Panama, is abt. 4,700 m., and its extreme width 
is 3,200 miles. Triangular in form, like so many of the 
prin. tracts of land on the earth, its northern half is 
Pn inclosed between the great chain of the Andes 
running mp. the W. eoast, and the less important 
mountains of Brazil in the N.E. and Venezuela in the 
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N. The rest of the continent consists of vast plains a 
various elevations, chiefly in terraces. It is drained by 
some of the largest river systems on the earth, the prin, 
of which are those of the Amazons, of the Rio dela Plata 
and of the Orinoco, The low-lands on the E. of the 
Andes are divided by table-lands and mountains into 3 
pru: the Pampas of Patagonia and Buenos Ayres, the 
ilvas of the Amazons, and the Llanos of the Orinoco. 


Population, Divisions, and Subdivisions of America in 1890. 
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«| 759,814] — 10,000 

.| 3,268,764) 4,962,486 

Newfoundland .......... Š 40,200 130,008 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,173 90,000 
British Columbia... 212,959 54,600 
Bermuda ................. 24 11,796 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon 81 3,971 


3,579,978] 62,257,730 


United States ............... 
is 773,144] 9,389,461 


Mexico ............. 





Total North America........ 


British Honduras... 
Guatemala...... 


Honduras .... 
Nicaragua... 
Costa Rica..... .... 



















Total Central America...... 2,690,635 
West Indian Islands: 
British Possessions ..............-- 948,147 
Spanish Possessions: 
Ou 1,414,508 
615,574 
34,818 
303,269 
Danish Possessions : 
St.Thomas, St. John, St.Croix 38,231 
Bwedish Possessions (St. Bar- 
tholomew). ......... qoaneedrensver 2, 
Republic of Hayti.. s 572,000 
Republic of San Domingo....... 136,500 
Total West Indies...... md 4,065,945 
Brasil .2.2.oeo apsis veqerr ening 11,058,000 
French Guiana... 25,174 
Dutch Guiana.... 58,841 
British Guiana 155,026 
Venezuela. ..... 2,200,000 
Now Granada.. 2,900,000 
ae —— 1,300,000 
alapagos (not inhabited 
Peru... Mechanar ie 2,500,000 
Bolivia 1,987,352 
Chili 2,084, 
1,801,000 
Gran-Chaco Argentino 40,000 
Pampas Argentino... 6,000 
Paraguay .. 1,337,439 
Uruguay 240,965 
Pa nia -d 40,000 
Falkland Isles.......... E 662 
Aurora Islands no 
South Georgia Island f habit'd 
Total South America........ 7,282,243] 27,786,419 


* North America . 
“ Central America ..... 
* West Indies...... Moin 





8,637,161 | 76,533,854 
188,970| 2.690,638 
93,810| 4,065,945 


16,251,590]111,025,858 


It is generally admitted that Scandinavian pirates 
visited Greenland in the 6th cent., where Auer made set- 
tlements; and that, in the 10th cent., two Icelanders, 
Biorn Hersnessen and Lief Eriksen, landed in New 
England; but it is only in the 15th cent., and by Chris- 
topher Columbus, that 4. was first made known to 
Europe: in 1492, he landed in the Bahama Islands, and 
in 1498 he discovered the continent. To Amerigo 
Vespucci, however, was reserved the glory of givin 

his name to A., though he had scarcely the merit o 

exploring it in 1499. e most celebrated explorers of 
A. after Aer were Ferrando Cortez, Pizarro, Al- 
magro, Sebastian Cabot, Cabral, De Solis, De Soto, and 


Magellan. 
oot’chee,) an eminent 


ag 
Amer'igo Vespucci, 
navigator, R. at Florence, 1451. He made an expedition 
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to the New World in 1499, under the command of Ojeda. | A mmonia, (dm-mó'ne-ah.) (Chem.) The Volatile alkali, 


After making subsequent voyages to the now continent, 
he was appointed, in 1508, principal pilot to the king 
of Spa.n; his duties being to prepare charts and pre- 
scribe routes for vessels in their voyages to the New 
World, which soon received his name, an honor which 
rightly belonged to the Columbus. D.1512. 

Amersfort, (al/mers-fort,) or AMERSFOORT, à town of 
Holland, p. of Utrecht, with a port on the Eem, 13 m. 
N.E. of Utrecht. Pop. 12,700. 

Ames, (dms,) Fisner,an American statesman, publicist, 
and orator, B. at Bedham, Mass., 1758, was a member of 
the convention that ratified the Federal Constitution in 


go At 1808. as fas: RRA à 
methyst, (im'e-thist. r. & remedy 
Y ( P The oriental A. is a va- 


against drunkenness. 
riety of Corundum, and is composed almost entirely of 
alumina. The common A. is a variety of quartz, con- 
sisting chiefly of silica, colored in various shades of vio- 
let by the oxides of iron and manganese. It is usually 
found crystallized in six-sided prisms, with a six-sided 

yramid at the end. It occurs in Europe and India. 
The Persians believed that wine drunk out of an amo- 
thystine cup would not intoxicate ; — hence the name. 

Amhara, (dm-hah-rah,) an pnt kingdom of 
Abyssinia, between Lon. 10? and 14? N., und Lat. 35? 10’ 
and 38? 30’ E. 

Amherst, JEFFERY, (dm'hürst) Lord, a British fleld- 
marshal, B. in Kent, 1717. In conjunction with Gens. 
Wolfe and Prideaux, he made the entire conquest of tho 
French strongholds in Canada, 1760; was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the British fotces jh. America; 
and was governor of Virginia in 1763. D. 1798. 

Amherst, a seaport of Further India, C. of the most N. 
of the British Tennasserim provs., 30 m. S.W. of Monl- 
mein; Lat. 16° 4/ 48" N., Lon. 97° 45’ 24" E, Pop. 5,000. 

An'herst. in Massachusetts, a town of Hampshire co., 
82 miles W. of Boston, near which is Amherst College, 
founded in 1821. A county of Virginia, bordering on 
James River; area, 418 square miles; C. Amherst 
Court House. 

Amianthiurn, (ame-din-t/um.) (Bot) 
grass-like plants, Q, Melanthace:e. 

Amian’thas. (Min) Soo ASBESTOS. 

Amice, (dm'is) a part of the dress worn by a Roman 
Catholic priest, &c., under the ecclesiastical costume 
at mass, £c. Itisasquare piece of linen drawn over 
the shoulders. 

Amide, (dm'id.) (Chem. Ammonias, fn which one or 
more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an acid radi- 
cal, are called amides; as acetamide, &c, Ammonias, in 
which one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
base radicals, are called amines; as ethylumine, &c. 
Ammonias, in which two or more atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by acid and base radicals, are called alka- 
lamides ; as ethylacetamide, &c. 

Amidships, (amid'shi; (Naut.) The middle or 
walst of a ship, whether in length or breadth. 

Amiens, (ah-meahng,) a city of France, C. of dep. 
Somme, on the Somme, 71 m. N, of Paris. Its Gothic 
cathedral, built in 1220, is one of the finest in Europe. 
Manf. Cotton velvets, cotton, linen, woollen yarns, beet- 
root sugar, &c. Pop. 61,063. Here was signed, March 
27, a the Treaty of Amiens, which gave to Europe a 
peace of short duration. 

Amirante Islands, (am-e-rant’,) a group of small 
islands in the Indian Ocean, bet. Lat. 4° and 6° 8., Lon. 
54° and 56? E. They belong to England. 

A mite, (am-eet’,) a co. of Mississippi, bordering on Lou- 
isiana; area, 700 sq.m. C. TA 

Ammody tes, (im'mo-dits.) (Zodl.) A gen. of apodal 
fishes, fam. Anguillide, The species are marine, live in 
the sand, and are known as 
Sand-eels, or Sand-lances. 

Ammon, (dm'mon.) (Egypt. 
Anun.) (MyL) An Egyptian 
deity, adopted by the Ro- 
mans as Jupiter Ammon. 
He is usually represented 
with a ram's head. There 
was a magnificent temple 
erected to him in a sacred 
grove of trees in the oasis 
now called the Oasis of Si- 
wah, with an oracle famous 
through many ages. It was 
so renowned, that Alexander 
the Great crossed the desert 
to consult it, and the priests 
telling him that he was the 
son of the god, he ever after- 
wards claimed divine origin. 


A genus of 





Fig. 24. — AMMON. 
Bowe ruins of the temple still exist, 





a colorless gas, with a strongly pungent odor, exhibit 
ing an alkaline reaction with test- T, By pressure 
it nay be condensed into a Hquid. te soluble in water 
to the extent of 700 times its volume. It is a combina- 
tion of three volumes of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 
but it cannot be formed ana from these gases. It 
must be obtained from some of its eompounds; it is 
found in large quantities during the manufacture of 
coal-gas, and is a product of the decomposition of ani- 
mal matters containing nitrogen. When a solution of 
A. is treated with acids, a series of salts is obtained, re- 
sembling completely the corresponding salts of potash 
and soda. If sal-ammoniac, which is a hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, be pepe brought into connection with 
Mercury, an amalgam is formed, similar to the amal- 
pz ormed by mercury, potasium, and sodium 

Tence it is supposed there is a metal which has received 
the name of ammonium, but all attempts to obtain it as 


& separate substance have hitherto failed. One vol. of 
cold water absorbs 670 vols. of A., or nearly half its 
r. 0:875. .NHs. 


weight, forming a solution of sp. 

Ammo'/níac Qum. ( Chem.) resinous substance 
brought from the East Indies in drops or granules called 
tears, and used in medicine as a plaster. The best kind 
is of a yellowish color without, and white within. It 
is also called 4mmoniacum, and is the produce of the 
plant Dorema Ammoniacum. 

Ammonites, (dm'mon-ites) (Sacred Hist) The de- 
scendants of the youngest son of Lot, occupied a tract 
of country E. of the Amorites, and separated from the 
Moabites by the river Arnon. They were almost con- 
tinually at war against the Israelites. Justin Ma 
affirms that in his time they were still numerous. p» d 
thah defeated them 
with great slaughter. 
They were also over- 
come by Saul, David, 
Uzziah, an4 Jotham ; 
but after the fall of 
the kingdom ofIsrael, 
n. C. 720, they sp 
themselves in the dis- 
tricts of Judæa on the 
east of the Jordan. 
The chief deity wor- 
shipped by the A. 
was named Milcon, 
who in his character 
seems to have resem- 
bled Moloch. — ( Pal.) 
A gen. of fossil shells, 
nearly allied to the 
recent gen. Nautilus, 
being, like it, cham- 
bered and spiral. The species vary from a small size to 
4 feet in diameter (Fig. 25). Ammonites are found 
throughout the entire series of fossiliferous rocks, from 
the transition strata to the chalk, 

Ammonium, (dm-mo'ne-um.) Chem.) See AMMONIA. 

Ammunition, (dm-mu-nish'un.) [From L. munitio.] 
un and Nav. Warlike stores and supplies, particu- 

arly those for the service of small arms and urtillery. 

Amnesty, RR [From Gr. a, not, and mnaomai, 
I remember.] (Pol.) A full pardon granted by the ruler 
of a sovereign state to rebellious subjects or citizens. 

Amnion, (dm'ne-on.) [Gr.] (Physiol.) The membrane 
which surrounds the foetus in utero. It encloses a thin 
watery fluid, the liquor amnii, which affords a soft bed 
to the foetus, and prevents any external injury during 
pregnancy. 

Amnios, (dm'ne-0s.) (Bot) A thin, semi-transparent 
gelatinous substance in which the embryo of a sced is 
suspended and fed in its early stages. 

Amol, (ah’mol,) a city of Persia, prov. Mazanderan, on 
the Heraz, 12 m. above its entrance into the Caspian 
Sea, and 20 m. W. by 8. of Balfrush. 

Amomiales, (i-mom'a-lés) (Bot) An all. of plants, 
class Endogens, having unsymmetrical flowers, 1 to 6 
stamens, and albuminous seeds. 

Amomon, (am'o-mon.) (Bot.) A genus of aromatic 
herbs, O. Zingiberacex, anciently used for embalming, 
whence the name mummy. The acrid seeds of some spe- 
cies are much used, under the names of grains de Paradis, 
ca &c., to give pungent flavor to liquors. 

Amon, (á'mon,) the 14th king of Judah, s. his father 
Manasseh, 641 B. C., and was assassinated after a reign 
of 2 years. 

Amo , (a-mér'go,) a Greek island, the anc. Amorgos 
at the 8.E. of Naxia, Lat. 36? 50’ N., Lon. 25° 66’ E. It 
is abt. 36 m. in circumference. 

Amorites, (dm/‘o-rites.) (Sacred Hist.) The descendants 
of Ham, were the most powerful of the Cunaanitiah 
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natione, and occupied a territory on both sides of the 
Jordan. They resisted the settlement of the Israelites, 
and were repeatedly defeated by Joshua with great 
slaughtor, but were not exterminated, since it is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary circumstance that in the 
days of Samuel there was peace between Israel and the A. 

&Amorphous, (i-mórfüs) [From Gr. a, without, and 
morphe, form.] (in) Irregularly shaped; of no par- 
ticular kind or character. 

Amos, (ü'mós) (Script) One of the twelve minor 
prophets, and a contemporary of Isaiah and Hosea. 

Amour. (aA-moor,) AMOUR, or SAGHALIEN, a large river 
of E. Asia, formed near Lat, 53? N., Lon. 125° E., by the 
junction of the Shilka and Argun; tho first rising in 
the Russian govt. of Irkutsk, —and the latter near 
Ourga in Mongolia, and forming for abt. 400 m. the 
boundary line between the Russian and Chinese em- 

ires. Both streams flow mostly N.E. to their con- 
Runs! from which point the A. takes a general E. 
course, making, however, an extensive bead to the $. 
to traverse the centre of Mantchooria. It enters the 
Gulf of Saghalien in Lat. 529 27^ N., Lon. 140? E. Estim. 
length, 2,000 m. 

Amoy, (ah-moi') a commercial city and seaport of 
China, prov. Fo-kien, on an island of the same name, in 
& bay of the Chinese Sea opposite Formosa, and 320 m. 
E.N.E. of Canton. Its harbor is excellent. It is one 
of the 5 ports open to foreign trade. Pop. 250,000. 

Ampère, ANDRÉ Mantz, (ong-pair’,) a French philos- 
opher, B. at Lyon, 1775; D. 1836. His prin. work is his 
Regenil des Observations Electrico-dynamique: 


"8. 
AmphiDIS, dm-fib’e-ah.) [Gr. amphibios, living a 
double life.) (Zoól.) Animals which are equally adapted 


by the possession both of lungs and branchiæ for living 
in air and water. They are relatively few, and form 
the class BATRACHIA, q. V. ? 

Amphibolia, (dm-/fi-bö'le-ah,) Amphibology, 
(-boV/oge. rom Gr. amphibolos, dubious, and logos, a 
treatise.] (Jhet. Ambiguity of a sentence ; or, double 
meaning conveyed by an expression, as distinguished 
from an equivocation, which exists in a single phrase. 

Amphictyons, (dm-fik'ti-ons) [From Gr. amphic- 
tiones, dwellers about.] (Gr. Hist.) Assemblies of deputies 
convened from the different states of ancient Greece, 

Amphion, (dm'fe-on.) (Myth.) A son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, and probably the oldest of the Grecian musi- 
cians. He rebuilt the walls of Thebes in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. When 4A. played on his lyre, the stones 
moved whither they were wanted, and continued to as- 
sume their proper position in the wall till the whole 
was finished. 

Am phipods, (dm'fe-póds.) [Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
and pous, a foot.) (Zodl.) A group of tetradecapodons crus- 
taceans, in which subcaudal natatory fect co-exist with 
sessile eyes. They are known as Sand- aud Beach-fleas. 

Amphisboena, (am-fisbe-nah.) (Gr. amphi, both 
ways, baino, to walk.] (Zoól. A gen. of harmless ser- 
pents or ophidian reptiles (included by some among the 
Sauria, fam. Chaleide) having the head and body nearly 
of uniform size, whence they are supposed capable of 
moving backwards or forwards with equal facility. 

Amphitheatre, (dm'fe-Uiz'a-tür.) r, from amphi, 
on both sides, and theatron, a theatre.] In Ant., a spa- 
cious edifice, built either round or oval, like a double 
theatre, with a number of rising &eats, upon which the 
people used to sit and behold the combats of gladiators, 
or of wild beasts, and other sports, Some of them, as 
the Coliseum at Rome, were capable of containing from 
50,000 to 80,000 spectators. The principal parts of the 
A. were the arena, or place where the gladiators fought ; 
the cavea, or hollow place where the beasts were kept; 
the podium, or projection at the top of the wall which 
surrounded the arena, and assigned to the senators; the 
gradus, or benches, rising all round above the podium ; 
the aditus, or entrances; and the vomitorie, or gates 
which terminated the aditus, 

Amphitrite, (dm'fe-trit.) (Myth) A daughter of 
Nereus or Oceanus, and the wife of Neptune, the god 
of the sea. She is represented as being drawn in a 
chariot of shells by Tritons, or riding on a dolphin, 
with the trident of Neptune in her hand. 

Amphitrite Islands, two groups of islands in the 
Chinese Sea, near Lat. 16° N., Lon. 112° E. They are 
included in the group of the Paracels. 

Amphitryon, (dm-fitre-on.) (Myth) A king of 
Thebes, was the husband of Alcmena, whom Jupiter 
deceived by assuming the form of her husband. 

Amphora, (dm'fo-rah. (From Gr. amphoreus, two- 
And) (Antiq.) Among the ancients, a ¢wo-handled 
vase or liquid measure. 

Amplification, (Gm-pli-f-ka'shwun.) [From L. ampli- 

io, à magnifying.] (Ahet.) Diffusiveness or dilata- 
on of the parts of a discourse or narrative. 
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Amplitude, (dm'pli-tiid.) [From L. amplitudo, size.] 
(Astron.) An arc of the horizon, intercepted between 
the E. or W. point of the horizon and the centre of the 
sun, or of a planet, at its rising or setting. —/ Mil.) The 
range or horizontal reach of a projectile. - - Ma 
Amplitude. (Astron.) An arc of the horizon, contained 
between the centre of the celestial body, when rising or 
setting, and the E. or W. point of the compass. 

Ampulla, (dn-pül'lah.) [L.] (Keel. Hist.) One of the 
sacred vessels used at the altar; formerly used to hold 
the oil for anointing Monarchs at their coronation. 

Amputation, (am-pu-tshwn.) [Fr.] (Surg.) The 
operation of cutting off a limb or some projecting past 
of the body. 

Amrit'sir. See UwRITSUR. 

Amsterdam, (im-ster-dám',) an important city of 
Europe, C. of the kingdom of Holland, is built in the 
form of a crescent, on the Amstel, at its entrance into 
the Y or Ye; Lat. 52° 22/ 5" N., Lon. 49 63 2" E. A. 
is built on piles of wood driven into the alluvial soil, 
and is divided into two parts by the Amstel, and inter- 
sected by numerous canals, which form 90 islands, con- 
municating by 290 bridges. The streets, almost all 
ranged on the sides of canals, are well paved and 
lighted; the houses are built of brick and painted of 
different colors, and the numerous warehouses, filled 
with the most valuable produce of both hemispheres, 
attest the wealth of a city which has long possessed 
much of the commerce of the globe. 

Amulet, (am'ü-let.) [Arab. hamalet, what Ys suspended.) 
A supersti- 
tious charm or 
preservative 
against mis- 
chief, witch- 
craft, or dis- 
ease. Amulets 
were made of 
stone, metal, 
animals, apy 
in fact, o 
every thing 
which fancy or caprice suggested. Sometimes they con- 
sisted of words, characters, and sentences, ranged in a 
particular order, and eugraved upon wood, &c., and were 
worn about the neck or some other part of the body. 

Amurath I., (ah-moo-rat’,) a sultan of the Turks, B. 
1326 A. D.; 8. his father, 1360. He founded the corps of 
the Janissaries. D. 1389. — A. TI., n. 1404, s. his father 
Mohammed I., 1421; took Thessalonica from the Vene- 
tians, 1423; besieged Belgrade, which was successfully 
defended by John Hunniades; and defented the Hun- 
garians at Varna. D. 1451.— A. III., B. 1545, s. his 

ather Selim IL, 1574. D. 1595. — A. IV., B. 1611, s. his 
uncle Mustapha X., 1623. He was notorious for his 
cruelty and debauchery. D. 1640. 

Amygdaline, (a-mig/dah-lin.) (Chem.) The crystal- 
line principle of bitter almonds, laurel-leaves, &c., and 
the source of bitter-almond oil and hydrocyanic acid. 
It forms white scales of a pearly lustre, very soluble 
in water. Form, C44H s; NOss. 

Amygdaloid, (omi dah-loid.) [Gr. amygdalé, an al- 
mond, and eidos, form.) (Geol.) A term applied to a va- 
riety of trap-rock, which have contained oval hollows 
now filled up with some crystalline mineral. They are 
all of the class of igneous rocks, and of the nature of lava. 

Amygdalus, (ah-nig'da-lós.) (Bot) An important 
gen. of small trees, O. Drupacee, including the almond, 
A. communis, of which there are two very distinct vari- 
eties, the bitter and the sweet; and the peach, A. per- 
sica, "The sweet-almond trce, a native of Barbary and 
Morocco, is remarkable in early spring for its beautiful 
appearance when loaded with its pule pink flowers, and 
hence it is largely planted for purposes of ornament. 
The peach, of which the necturine is a mere variety 
with a smooth skin, is considered by De Candolle as a 
native of China. It is grown extensively in the U. States. 

Amyle, (dm'il.) [Gr. amulon, starch.] (Chem.) A hy- 
pothofical compound radical, consisting of ten atoms 
of carbon and eleven of hydrogem. It forms with other 
substances a series of ethers and compounds, which 
correspond to those formed by ordinary alcohol. Potato 
oil and fusel oil, obtained in the distillation of potatoes 
and grain, are.examples of these compounds. $p. gr. 
07413. Form, Cion. 

Amyridaceæ, (am-Ir-e-da'sec.) (Bot) An O. of hal. 
samic tropical trees or shrubs, all. Rutales, of which the 
gen. Amyris (myrrha, myrrh) is the type. Olibanum and 
frankincense are produced by species of Bostrellia; 
Myrrh, Balin of Mecca, and Bdellium by species of Bal- 
samodendron; American Elemi, American Balm of Gil- 
ead, and Balsam of Acouchi, by species of 7cíica ; Resin 
of Cuchibou and Resin of Carana by species of Bursera; 
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and part of the Gum Elemi of commerce is said to be 
the produce of Amyris hexandra. 

Ama, (d'nah.) (L.] A neuter plural termination, signi- 
fying a collection of sayings, an anecdotal miscellany, 
&c. — [Gr., each.] (Med.) An equal quantity of the ingre- 
dients preceding it in prescriptions ; as, aloes and water, 
ana, aa, or jit, that is, of aloes and water each two 


ounces. 

Anabaptists, (dn-a-bdp’tists.) [Gr. ana, signifying 
repetition, and baptizo, I dip under.) A name given to 
a Christian sect because they objected to infant bap- 
tism, and baptized again those who joined them. They 
were known in the early ages of Christianity as Cata- 
phrygians and Novatians, &c. But they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the sects which appeared in Germany 
in 1521, immediately after the rise of Lutheranism. 
These latter at first preached up an entire freedom from 
all subjection to the civil as well as ecclesiastical power, 
and committed frightful excesses; but the tenet from 
whence they took their name, was their rebaptizing all 
new converts to their sect. They were put down with 
some difficulty and great slaughter, their leader, Mün- 
zer, being killed. The struggle they made was a polit- 
ical as well as a religious one: it was a contest between 
the lower and upper classes. 

Amacardiacese, (an-a-kar-d2-d'se-e.) (Bot) An O. 
of planta, all. Rutales, consisting of tropical trees, 
abounding in a fluid resin of extreme acidity, but 
forming a vuluable varnish in some cases. The type 
of this O. is Anacardium occidentale, the Cashew-nut, a 
Brazilian tree whose fruit is of a singular structure. 
It has an enlarged ons disk shaped like an apple, 
and to the apex of this is attached the kidney-shaped 
nut, of which the kernel is eaten, whilst from the shell 
is extracted an acid, inflammable oil employed in var- 


nishes. 

Anachronism, (an-di’ro-nizm.) [From Gr. ana, back- 
wards, and chronos, time.] (Lit.) A chronological error 
in dating an event earlier than the time of its occur- 
rence : — antithetical to parachronism, 

Anacletus, (an-ah-klé'tus.) Two popes of this name. 
The first is said to have suffered death asa martyr, A. D. 
91.—The second, elected by a part of the cardinals, 
1130, disputed the claim of Innocent II., and main- 
tained himself in possession of Rome till his death, 

Anacoluthon, (in-a-ko-lu'thon.) [From Gr. anako- 
louthon, lacking sequence.) (Gram. and Rhet) Ab- 
sence of coherence in s ng or writing, commonly 
arising from carelessness. 

Anacreon, (a-nik’re-on,) a Greek lyric t, B. in 
lonia, in the 6th cent. B. cC., and who lived at Samos 
and Athens. In his poems he sung chiefly the posse of 
love and wine, to the enjoyment of which his life would 
also appear to have been dedicated. Many fragments 
of his songs are preserved, which are models of delicate 
grace, simplicity, and ease, 

Anadiplosis, la-ndd-i-plà'sis. [From Gr. anadipléo, 
I make double.) (Rhet. and ) Repetition of the 
closing word c , words of a sentence in the beginning 
of the next. 

Anzeinia, (ah-nZme-ah.) (Gr. a, prr, and aima, blood.] 
(Anat) A deficiency of the red globules or coloring 
matter of the blood, characterized by a pale, waxy 


complexion. 

Anrestheties, (dn-es-tht'iks.) (Gr. a, priv., and aistha- 
nomai, to feel. Kae Substances which produce 
partial or total insensibility, apparently by suspending 
certain of the functions of the nervous system; among 
these the vapors of ether and chloroform, and the 
nitrous oxide, or laughing-gas, are the most manage- 
able, and most generally used for the performing of 
surgical operations. Local anmsthesiais rotua by 
the use of cocaine and other agents, or by freezing tha 
cisaues and thus rendering them insensible to pain. 
This js now largely employed in dental operations, 
while cocaine is of the greatest utility in operations 
upon the eye. 

Anagram, (dwa-grdm.) [Gr., from ano, up and down, 
and gramma, a letter.) The change of one word or 
phrase into another, by reading the letters backwards, 
or by transposing them. A. were very common among 
the ancients. 

Analcite, (dw'al-sit) (Min. A hydrated silicate of 
soda and alumina, generally occurring in icositetrahe- 
dral or twenty-four-sided crystals, which are cither col- 
orless nnd transparent, or white, gray, red, and opaque. 

Analecta, (dn-a-l2k"tah.) A analego, Y pick up.] 
(Lit) A collection of extracts from different works. 

Analepties, (dn-a-lép'tiks.) [Gr. anateptikos, reviving.] 
(Med.) Tonic or restorative medicines. 

og ue, (dw'a-lóg.) [Gr. analogos, according to auc 
.] (Comp. Anat.) Av organ wbich re«cm- 
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bles another in its functional relations; thus the wing 
of a bird is analogous to the wing of the flying lizard, 
and to the wing of an insect, though it be not in its 
structural relations the Sorrésposding organ of the 
body. See Homo.oey. 

Analogy, (a-ndl/oje.) [Same deriv] It originally 
signified resemblance of relations; but it is now usu- 
ally understood to mean any sort of resemblance afford- 
ing a ground for arguments which do not amount to a 
complete induction. If A and B resemble each other 
in certain respects, and if a proposition is true of A, it 
is argued that it is also true of B. The force of this 
argument will depend on the degree of relationship 
that exists between A and B,—(G'eom.) The same as 

portion. — (Gram.) A conformity to the principles of 
organization of the different words, or collection of words, 

Analysis, (a-ndl'e-sis.) [Gr., from analuo, I unloose.] 
(Chem.) The separation of any substance into its con- 
stituent parts. It is either qualitative or quantitative. 
Qualitative A. ascertains the nature of the elements; 
quantitatice, their relative amounts, — Volumetric A., or the 
quantitative estimation of chemical substances by 
measure, is an easy method of ascertaining the quantity 
of a given substance which a certain solution or com- 

und contains. Suppose, for example, we wish to 
now bow much potash a certain solution contains, we 
measure off a certain quantity, and ascertain how much 
acid of a known strength is required to saturate it. 
This being done, a simple calculation completes the 
operation, and this calculation may be spared by the 
inspection of a previously prepared table. —( Math.) A 
term designating the algebraical branches of pure 
mathematics. —(6Gram.) An explanatory view of ety- 
mology, syntax, and other verbal properties. — ( Lit.) 
A synopsis, or brief but methodical illustration of the 
principles of a science. 

Annam, or Annam, (dn-nam’,) an empire of 8.E. Asi 
occupying the E. part of Further India, between Lat. 1 
and 239 N. and Lon. 102° and 109° E.; comprising 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, and a part of Cambodia; and 
haung N. the Chinese provs. Kiang-se and Yun-nan ; W. 
the independent Laos and Siamese territories ; and S. and 
8.E. the China Sea and Gulf of Tonquin. Area, 98,000 
sq. m. Surface generally fertile, rising progressively 
from the sea to the great mountain chain separating 
Cochin-China from Cambodia. Tonquin and Cambodia 
are alluvial plains of great fertility. The whole em- 
pire is well watered, and the country in many parts 
covered with dense forests, or carefully cultivated. The 
chief rivers are the Menamkong, forming the Siamcse 
boundary, and the Tonquin, Saigon, and Hué. Climate 
healthy, the heat being tempered by sca-breezes. In- 
hab. similar in race to the Chinese, with an intermix- 
ture of Siamese, Malays, and Moi, or dark negro race. 
Coasts generally bold, and presenting excellent har- 
bors. Prod. Rice, sugar, drugs, spices, gums, dyewoods, 
ironwood, teak, indigo, bamboos, ivory, silk, copper, 
iron, the precious metals, pearls, &c. Chief cities and 
seats of trade: Hué (the cap.), Tonquin, Saigon, and 
Fai-foo. The govt. is an hereditary military despotism, 
and the popular religion is Buddhism. The French, 
since 1864, have possessed themselves of a portion of 
this country, and founded a flourishing settlement at 
Saigon. They virtually annexed a large part of the 
country,after thewar with A, in 1883-4, P. abt. 15,000,000, 

Anamorphosis, (dn-a-mòr-fő sis.) (From Gr. anar- 
morphoo, I restore.! (Putnt,and Persp.) The configu- 
ration of some image, either on a plane or curvilinear 
enrface, deformed or distorted; and which in a certain 
view appears regular and in harmonious proportion. 

Anan (dn-a-ndwsah,) or ANANAS, (Bot) A gen 
of herbaceous plants of tropical America, O. Bromelia 
cem, with leaves somewhat resembling those of the 
Aloes. The Pine-apple is the fruit of A. sativa, It re 
sembles, in shape. the cone of the pine-tree, whence if 
has derived its name. 

Anarchist, ‘i”ar-kist.) The name given a modern 
society of revo utionists who advocate social equality 
without legal or governmental restraint, and most of 
whom favor violent measures as a means of overthrow- 
ing existing conditions. Bakunin, a Russian, has been 
its most active expounder, and among its adherente 
are included Prince Krapotkine, the Russian scientist, 
and Elisée Reclus, the French Geographer. These 
advocate what is known as philosophic anarchism, but 
the great mass of anarchists hope to attain their ends 
by violence and terror, making dynamite their princi- 
pal weapon. A marked instance of its use was in the 
police massacre in C in 1886. Many similar ex. 
amples of destruction of life and property have oc. 
curred in France, Spain, etc., in more recent years, 
among them the murder ef President Carnot, of France. 

lAnastasius I. (dn-as-àshws) Emperor of Constant 
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nople, 8. Zeno, A. D. 491 p. 518. — A. II., s. Philippicus, 
113; oposed 116; and put to death, abt. 720. 

Anasta'sius L, Pope, s. Siricius, abt. 898; p. 402. — A. 
IL, 8. Gelasius 1., 496; p. 498. — A. III., e. Sergius IIL, 
911; p. 912. — A. IV. s. Eugenius III, 1153; D, 1164. 

Anastatic Printing, (ü»-astdt'ik.) [From Gr, an- 
astasis, a setting up M] A process which the 
production of typography, ithography, or engruving, 
may be transferred from the originals without injury 
to them, and afterwards fixed on metal or wood, so us 
to be printed from again. 

Anastomosis, (au-às-to-mó'sis.) [From Qr. anastomoo, 
I give a mouth to.] (Anat, and Bot.) The inoscula- 
tion of vessels in autinal and vegetable bodies. 

Anastrophe, (u-nis‘tro-fe.) [From Gr. ana I 
subvert.) (dthet.) Inversion or displacement of words 
iu a sentence, 

Anathema, (a-ndth/e-mah.) 

ublic reprobation.) (Eccl. he ostracism of a person 
rom social intercourse, and from communion with the 
Church. A. differs from simple excommunication, inas- 
much as the former is atten with curses and execra- 


tions. 

Anatidee, (a-ndte-de.)) (Zodl.) The Duck fam., com- 
prising swimming birds whose jaws have transverse la- 
mellæ, the upper mandible ending iu an obtuse rounded 
nail, and a groove running along both jaws to the nail. 
They are numeros, and found in all parts of the world. 
The gen. Anas contains the Ducks proper, of which A. 

the common Wild duck or Mallard, is the 
original stock of the domesticated duck. 

Anatinidse, (an-ah-tin’e-de.) (Zoól) The Lantern- 
shells, a fam. of mollusks, embracing acephala which 
have the shell thin and often inequivalve. 

Anatolia, (dn-a-tà'le-ah,) or NATOLIA, (anc. Bithynia,) a 
region of Asiatic Turkey. See Asia MINOR. 

Anatomy, (a-ndt'o-"ne.) (Gr. anatomé, from anatemno, 
I cut apt te its widest sense, it signifies the dissection 
of organized bodies, with a view to discover their struc- 
ture, and the connection of the parts. A, is the basis 
of Physiology, the object of which is the discr-very of 
function; and both form the indispensable basis of 
medicine. The object of Comparative A. is the aiscovery 
of the differences in structure and organization which 
obtain throughout the animal kingdom, from the sim- 
plest forms to the most complex, and from the earliest 
dawn of life on the planet to the present epoch.—De- 
scriplive A. is concerned with healthy structure, and is 
the necessary basis of Puthological A., which is con- 
cerned with diseased structures, 

Anaxagoras, ( o-rds,) of Clazomenee, a cele- 
brated Greek philosopher, born B. 0. 500, He taught phi- 
losophy at Athens, having among his pupils Euripides 
the tragic poet, and Pericles the great statesman. A, is 
noteworthy as the first of the Greek philosophers who 
taught the existence of a Superior Mind, distinct from, 
yet pervading and governing, the universe. D. 428 p. c. 

Ancestors, (Gu'ses-tórs.). [Fr. ancétres.] (Law.) Those 
from whom a person is descended ín à direct line, the 
father and mother not included. 

Anchises, Lar aid (ee Hist.) À Trojan prince, 
the father of Æneas by Venus. 

Anchor, (Zngk'er. (Gr. ankwra.] (Nawt) A heavy. 
strong, crooked instrument of iron, cast or dropped 
from a ship into the water, to retain hold iu a conven- 
ient station in a harbor, road, or river. They are so 
contrived as to sink into the earth the moment they 
reach it, and to bear a great strain before they can be 
loosened or dislodged. Every ship has, or ought to 
have, three principal anchors, with a cable to each, viz., 
the sheet, the best bower, and the amall bower, so called 
from their usual situation on the ship's bows. There 
are besides small anchors for moving a ship from place 
to place in a harbor or river, where there may not be 
room or wind for sailing; these are the stream-anchor, 
the kedge, and the grapnel, The last, however, is chiefly 
designed for boats. 

Anchorage, (üngk'er-dj. (Naut.) Suitable ground 
for casting anchor in ; also, harbor dues paid by a ves- 
sel when anchored in port. 

Anchoret, (dngk’o-ret,) or ANCHoRITR. (Gr. anachdreo, 
I withdraw.] (Eccl, Hist.) A hermit, ot one who voltin- 
tarily lives apart from the world. Retirement from all 
society has, by vast numbers, been considered as facil- 
itating the attainment of a virtuous life. In Egypt and 
Syria, where Christianity became strongly tin with 
the peculiar notions of the East, the anchorets were 
most numerous; and from those who lived in cells in 
the vicinity of a church, sprang the convents of a later 
period, which were filled with inmates ahxious to es- 
cape from the tumult and bloodshed that marked the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. 

Ancnovy, (dn-chó've) (Fr. anchois.) (Zodl.) A genus | 


Gr., & person exposed to 
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of fishes, fam. Clupeide, It is about 4 luches long, of a 
bluish-brown color on the back, and sil very-white on the 
belly. It is most abundant iu the Mediterranean. Forex- 
portation, the bodies, separated from the head and en- 
trails, are salted and packed in small barrels. A.sauce has 
been a favorite condiment since the time of the Romans. 

Anchovy-pear. (Bot) See Gris, 

Anchusa, (in'chu-sah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O 
Boraginacem, which yields the alkanet, A. tinctoria, whose 
root, thick in proportion to the size of the plant, yielde 
a red dye, readily extracted by oil and spirits, and called 
anchusine, 

Anchy losis, (dugk--lo'sis.) (From Gr. ankuldo, 1 make 
cruoked.] (Med.) A stiffness or immobility of the joints 
arising from various causes, and often connected with 
deformities of the limbs, For the most part it is the re 
sult of inflammation in the membrane lining the joints, 

Ancona, (dn-ko'nah,) a maritime city of Central Italy, 
on the Adriatic, 134 m. N.E. of Rome; Lat. 43? 37 47” 
N., Lon. 13? 30 35" E. It is a handsomely built and 
finely situated place, sloping to the sea between two 
hills, one crowned with a cathedral, and the other witha 
citadel. The port is one of the best and most frequented 
in Italy. A. was taken by the French, 1797; restored 
to the Pope, 1514 ; occupied by the French, 1832-37 ; b 
the Austrians, 1849-09; taken by the Piedmontese, 18i 
Pop. 91,238. 

Ancon (dn-kó^nez.) [From Gr. ankõu, the bent arm.] 
(Areh.) The consoles ornamenting the keystones of 
arches or sides of a door. 

Ancre, Coxcixo CoxoiNr, MARÉCHAL D’, (don'kr,) a Flo- 
rentine, who came to France with Maria de Medici, 
1600; married her favorite Eleanora Galigai, and, after 
the death of Henri IV., 1610, became Marquis d'Ancre, 
marshal of France, and prime-minister. He was assas- 
sinated, 1617, and his wife, tried and convicted of sor- 
cery, was executed in the same year. 

Anets-Martits, (Iu'kus mdr’shus,) the 4th king of 
Rome, a grandson of Numa Pompilius, s. Tullus Hosti- 
lius about 638 B.o. He is considered the lawgiver or 
founder of the plebeian order, which seems to have re- 
ceived in his reign a distinct political existence. D.abt. 
614 B.C, 

Andalusia, (dqn-dah-lü'shah,) an anc. division of the 8. 
of Spain, now divided into the provs. of Almeria, Gra- 
nada, Jaen, Malaga, Cadiz, Cordova, Huelva, and Beville, 


zus. 2,980,001. 

Andalusite, (dn-dah-li’sit.) (Min. An anhydrous 
silicate of alumina; distinguished from feldspar by its 
greater hardness and infusibility. 

An'daàman Islands, a densely wooded group in the 
Bay of Bengal, between Lat. 10? and 13? N., and nearly 
under the 98° of E. Lon., 180 m. 8.W. of Cape Nigrais. 
The inhab. are ín the lowest state of barbarism. 

Andante, (dn-ddn'te.) [It,going.] (Mus) Indicating 
due distinction between the notes. A. largo, requires 
the music to be executed slowly, the time accuratel 
kept, and each note sounded distinct. Andantino, is 
somewhat slower than andante, 

Andersen, Hans Onnistian, (dn’der-sén,) a Danish 
writer, B. in the island of Funen, 1805. Soma of his 
poems and novels have been highly praised, but his fame 
chiefly rests on his charming fairy tales. D. 1075. 

An‘derson, a S.E. co. of Kansas; area, 576 sj. m.; C. 
Garnett.—A N. county of Kentucky ; area, 300 squire 
miles; County Seat, Lawrenceburg.—A. N. W. dis- 
trict of S. Carolina ; area, 600 square miles ; County 
Seat, Anderson.—4A. N., E. county of Tennessee ; area, 
600 square miles , County Seat, Clinton.— An E. county 
of Texas; area, 900 square miles; C. Palestine, 

Andes, (dn'diz,) (Span. Cordillera de los Andes,! (he great 
mountain system of 8. America, extends through 65 
deg. of Lat. along its W. coast from Cape Horn to the 
Isthmus of Panama, with a breadth of from 40 to 400 
m., and covers with its offshoots, plateaux, and decliv- 
ities, nearly a sixth part of that continent. The high- 
est summit is Aconcagua, in the A. of Chili, 25,910 feet 
high. The A. are composed partly of granite, gneiss, 
mica, and clay slate, but chiefly of greenstone, por 
phyry, and basalt, with limestone, red sandstone, and 
conglomerate, Volcanoes are numerous in the Chilian 
A., where there are no less than 19 in a state of activity ; 
and the mountains of Ecuador consist almost altogether 
of volcanic summits, either now or formerly in active 
ignition. Of these, the most dreaded is Colwpazi. No 
portion of the globe is subject to such frequont and de- 
structive earthquakes as the countries embosomed 
within the range of the A. and those lying betweee 
them and the Pacific Ocean. The A. are celebrated for 
their mineral riches, — producing gold aud silver in 
large quantities, with platina, mereury, copper, lead, 
tin, and iron. The limit of perpetual snow in the A 
reaches the height of 18,300 h. in the W. Cordillera of 
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Chill ; near the equator it is 15,000 feet, and in the Ba- 
fivian A. (Lat. 21° Qnem ft. above the sea. The potato 
is cultivated at an elevation of 9,800 to 13,000 ft. ; wheat 
grows luxuriantly at 10,000 feet, and oats ripen in th 
vicinity of Lake Titicaca at an elevation of 12,795 feet, 

Andorra, (an-dor'rah.) [Fr. Val d' Andorre.) A small 
territory and nominal republic, lying on the 8. slope of 
the Pyrenees, between the French dept. Ariège and 
the Spanish p. Lerida, extends from Lat. 42° 22’ to 42° 
43' N., and from Lon. 1° 25’ to 1° 55‘ E., surrounded by 
high mountains, sno"y-clad for half the year. The in- 
dependence of this little state dates from Charlemagne 
in 790. Pop. 10,000. 

An'drew, (St.,) the apostle, 5. at Bethsaida, in Gali- 
lee, brother of St. keter, and the first disciple whom 
Christ chose. Hic fate, after Ohrist’s death, is uncer- 
tain, though it is believed that he was executed on an 
oblique cross, like that which bears his name. — Orders 
of St. Andrew. Two orders of knighthood are of this name: 
— one in Russia, founded by Peter the Great, 1698, is 
the highest in rank of that empire ; — the other in Scot- 
land, is mo^e commonly known as The Order of the 
Thistle the thistle being the heraldic badge, and St. 
Andrew t!.# patron saint of Scotland, It was founded 
by James V. and reéstablished in the reign of Queen 
Anne, 1708. 

An'dre w’'s, (St.,)a en; and anc. city of Scotland, 
on the E. coast of co. Fife, on a of same name, 39 
m. N.X..E. of Bin bargh. It has a university, founded 
in 1411, the oldest in tland. Pop. 7,000. 

Ant rin, (dn’dre-ah,) a city of 8. Italy, p. Bari, 9 m. S. 


ad Barletta. Pop. ar y ieee 

nm ynons, ( ‘e-ntis. m Gr. Ando a 
nos, of both sexes.) (Bot) Bearing both male and fe- 
male flowers on the same root, without hermaphroditic 
combination. — (Zoðöl.) Applied to animals which pos- 
sess a distinct male and female generative system in 
the same individual, as in the snail. 

Andromeda, (an-drom'e-dah.) (ay) A daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and of iopein, who was 
rescued from a sea-monster by Perseus, and then trans- 
formed into a constellation. — ( Ast.) One of Ptolemy's 
northern constellations, represented under the figure 
of a woman chained by the hands and feet. It contains 
the triple star Gamma Andromed:e. — ( Bot.) An exten- 
sive gen. of beautiful, hardy, evergreen shrubs, O. Eri- 
caces, belonging generally to N. America. 

Androniens I., (an-dro-ni'kws,) Comnenus, emperor 
of Constantinople, B. 1115, was a grandson of Alexis I. 
Having been appointed regent during the minority of 
Alexis II., he put that prince and his mother to death 
and usurped the throne, 1183. He had resolved and 
begun to exterminate the whole body of the aristocracy, 
when the a people rose in insurrection, and put him to 
death, 1185. — A. IL, Puleologus, a son of the emperor 
Michael, B. 1260; s. 1283; p. 1332, after having been 
deposed in 1328 by his grandson, A. ITI., who ». in 1341. 

Andropogon, (dn-dro-po'gon.) [Gr. aner, a man, and 
pogon,a beard.] (Bot) A gen. of tropical plants, O. 
Graminacex, sontatimg A. S&henanthus, the sweet- 
lemon-grass, which yielda one of the fragrant lemon- 
scen grass oils; A. Calamus-aromaticus, considered 
to be the sweet cane of Scripture ; and A. muricatua, the 
aromatic khus of India, and vetiver of the French, 

Andros, (dn'dróz,) or ANDRO, a Grecian island 8, of Eu- 
boa, and N. of Fino. It is 25 m. long and 6 broad. 

Androscoggin, (an-dros-coy'ghin,) a B.W. county of 
Maine ; area. 500 sq. m.; C. Auburn. 

Am'dros Islands, or ISLES DEL ESPIRITU SANTO, a 
group of the Bahamas, bet. Lat. 24° and 25° 20’ N „ Lon. 
T7? and 789 W. 

Andujar, (Gn-doo'har,) a town of Spain, 20 m. N.N.W. 
of Jaen, at the foot of the Sierra Morena, near the Gua- 
dalquivir. . 10,000. 

Au'dy John'son, a W.oo. of Minnesota, bordering on 
Dakota; area, 900 sq. m. C. Anoka. 

Anegada, (ah-na-gah'dah,) a smal) island of the Lesser 

Antilles, belonging ta England; Lat. abt. 19° N., Lon. 
between 64° and 65° W. 

Anemometer, (dn-e-mém’e-tr.) (Gr. anemos, the wind, 
and meiron, a measure.) (Phy. n ap tus for in- 
dicating, measuring, and recording the direction, force, 
and velocity of the wind. 

Anemone, (a-ném'o-ne.) [Gr. anemos, the wind; from 
its su property of opening only when the wind 
blew.) (Bot) A gen. of herbe, O. Ranunculacer, mostly 

niale, many of them cultivated in gardens for the 
sake of their handsome cup-shaped flowers. The most 
showy is that known as the poppy anemone, A. corong- 
via. Many of them have tuberous or thickened roots. 

Anomoses s (a-nëm’ m Gr. anemose, the 
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An'eroid Barometer. See BAROMETER, 
Aneurism, (an-ü/rizm.) (Gr. aneuruno, I widen.) (Surg.) 
A diseased swelling of an artery, attended with & eon- 


tinued pulsation, 
Angel, (du/jel.) [L. quel Ner His.) The name 
n 


given to those spiritual, igent beings who are 
to execute the will of God in the government 


sup 
of the world. 


rennial plants, O. 4 
pe All the parts 4. 
archangelica (Fig. 27), espe- 
cially the root, have a 
grant aromatic smell, and 
a pleasant, bitterish taste. 
mene) inh i 

e-lus dóm'e-ne.): nge: 
of the Lord.) Y pa. iat.) 
A prayer of the Roman 
Catholic Church, embody- 
ing a passage in Scripture 
beginning with those 
words. It was ordered by 
Pope John XXII., in 1326, 
to be repeated three times 
a day, morning, noon, and 
po a wien he church-bell 
gives the people warning. 
m (on sha,) an old 
and fortified city of France, Fig. 27. 

C. of dep. Maine-et-Loire ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA, 
(and formerly p. of iu, 

on the Mayenne, 4 m. N. of its confluence with the 
Loire, 161 m. 8.W. of Paris, Pop. 51,797. 
Angina, (qwji'nah.) [Gr. ancho, I strangle.) (Med.) 

The quinsy, an inflammatory disease of the throat. Also, 

a Vance cott of organic disease of the heart, which 

causes difficulty of respiration, and is hence called A. 

4. is accompanied by anxiety, and & sense of 
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nglospermous, je-0-ep&rm'us.)  [Gr. aggeion, a 
vessel, and sperma, Bot.) ped M roh 


plants as have their seeds enclosed in a seed-veeael. 
Angle. feni [L. angulus, a corner.) (Geom.) The 
mutual clination of two or more planes, joining in a 
point called the vertex, When the A. forming it meet 
perpendioulariy, it is called a right A., and is of 90°; 
when | it is called an acute 4.; and when larger 
than a right angle, an obtuse A. When two circles in- 
tersect one another, their planes make what is called a 
spherical A. The A. made by solids are termed solid A. 
—(Fortif.) That junction formed by the linea made 
In making a place defensible. — A. of Direction, that in- 
cluded between the concurrent lines of two conspiring 
forces. — A. of Elevation. (Astron.) The angular altitude 
of a celestial object above the plane of the horizon. — 
Fucial A. (Anat.) The A. made by the intersection of two 
lines, the one drawn from the most prominent part of 
the frontal bone over the anterior margin of the upper 
jaw;the other from the external orifice of the ear-passage 
along the floor of the nasal cavity. — A. of Incidence. 
Nee The A. which a ray of light, falling upon a re- 
ecting surface, makes with a perpendicular raised on 
that surface from the impinging point of the ray. The 
A of 1. is always commensurate with the A. of Reflec- 
tion. — A. of Longitude. nes) The A, formed at the 
pote of the ecliptic by the junction of two circles, one 
ntersecting the celestial object, the other the vernal 
equinox.— A. of P'urallaz. (Astrouw.) The A. made by 
two lines, the one supposed to be drawn from a celes- 
tial object to the observer as he actually stands, and 
the other to the centre to which its motion is referred 
— the centre of the earth, or the centre of the terres- 
trial orbit. — Piewal A. (Opt.) The A. formed by bi-linear 
rays of ligbt, drawn from the extreme points of an ob- 
ject to the centre of the eye. 


An'gler. on) See PEDICULATI. 

Angles, (ang’ (Hist) An ancient German nation, 
who, join eir powerful northern neighbors, the 
Saxons, , under the name of Anglo-Saxons, several 
descents into the southeastern t of Britain, which. 
from them, was afterwards called England; settling 
there, they eventually extended their sway over almost 
the entire country, where they introduced their lan- 

e, which is the basis of the present English. 

Anglesey d) or ÁNGLESEA, an island and co, 
of gland, . Wales, in the Irish Sea, separated from 
co. Caernarvon by the Menai Straits, It is the Mona of 
Tacitus, who represents it aa the chief seat of the Druids 
in Britain. C. umaris. 54,607. 

Anglican Chu ( Hist.) The collective 

name given to the nt Episcopal Church of the 
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U. States, the Established Church of England, the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the branches of 
these bodies. 

Angling, (dag'gling,) the art of ensnaring fish with a 
hook ms MA has been previously baited with a small 
fish, a worm, or a fly, &c. The best season for A. is 
from April to October ; the cooler the weather, in the 
hottest months, the better; but in winter, on the con- 
trary, the warmest day, after a moonlight night, is in 
all cases favorable, as the fish avoid feeding by moon- 
light, and are therefore hungry. Warm, lowering days 
are always coveted by anglers. 

An’glo-Sax’ons. See ANGLES. 

Angola, (iug-yo'lah,) a state of W. Africa, in Lower 
Guinea, having S. Benguela, and E. the African states 
of the interior, between Lat. 8° and 10? 8.; having W. 
the S. Atlantic, and on the N. Congo. Surface mostly 
mountainous, well timbered, and fertile. The coast of 
A. was discovered by Diego Cam, a Portuguese, in 1456, 
and he soon after formed settlements on the river 
Zaire. The town of Loanda San Paulo was founded in 
1578, and has ever since been the residence of the Por- 
tuguese governor. Pop. 2,000,000, 

Angora, (Gg) rah,) (anc. Ancyra,) a city of Asin Mi- 
nor, 10 m.N. of Koniyeh; Lat. 39? 56' 20" N., Lon. 829 50’ 
E. Stuffs and yarn are here manufactured from the 
fine wool of the Angora goat. Pop. 17,000. 

Angora Goat. (Zo).) See Goar. 

Angornow, (da-gor'noo,) a town of Central Africa, in 
Bornou, 15 m. S.E. of Konka, near Lake Tchadda. It 
is the centre of s large trade in cotton, amber, coral, 
metals, &c. Pop. 30,000. 

Angostura, (dn gcs-too'rah,) an important city of 8. 
America, in Venezuela, on the Orinoco, 165 in. 8. by E. 
of Cumana, and abt. 24) in. from the sew; the river here 
is navigable for vessels of 300 tons. A. carries on an ac- 
tive trade. Pop. 8,500. — A small but strongly fortified 
town of Paraguay, on the Parana; it was taken by the 
Brazilian and Argentine troops, Dec. 22, 1868. 

Angouléme, (ong-goo-lem’,) a city of France, C. den. 
Charente, (formerly of the p, d'Angoumiois,) on the 
Charente, 66 m. N.E. of Bordeaux. It is celebrated for 
its extensive paper manufactories, Pop. 24,961. 

Angoulême’, Lours ANTOINE DE, BOURBON, Duc D’, a 
son of the Comte d'Artois, afterwards Charles X. of 
France, B. 1775. He emigrated wich his father, 1787 ; 
commanded the French army which invaded Spain in 
1823, aud restored Ferdinand VII. to absolute power, 
He assumed the title of Dauphin when his father be- 
came king, 1824. D. at Goritz, 1844. Ho had married, 
in 1799, his cousin Marie Thérése Charlotte, a daughter of 
Louis XVI. uud of Marie Antoinette, who had been im- 
prisoned in the Temple, in 1792, with her father and 
mother, and who, in several instances, showed mure 
energy and spirit than her husband. She D. in 1851. 

Angra, (dn'grah,) a fortified seaport, and C. city of the 
Azores group, on the S. coast of the island of Torceira. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Anguilla, (dn-ghee'lah,) or SNAKE ISLAND, one of the 
British West India Islands, Leeward group; Lat. 15° 8' 
N., Lon. 63? 12' E. 

Anguillidze, (ón-qril'li-Te ). (Zoól.) The Kel fam, 
containing Malacopterygious fishes having the body 
much elongated, cylindrical, and covered with a thick, 
soft skin. The scales, when presont, as in the common 
erl, are scattered, and deeply imbedded in the skin, 
The common fresh- and salt-water eel ( Anguilla bosto- 
wiensis) of the U. States, is 12 to 60 inches in length. 
The Roman Murena ( Murirna helena) of the Mediterra- 
nean, 80 highly prized E the apcients, is mottled with 
brown and yellowish. The Electrical Eel (Gymnotus 
electricus), of the warm regions of 8. America, is 5 or 6 
feet long. It possesses an internal electrical apparatus 
from which, at the will of the animal, a shock can be 
transmitted to another animal. These shocks are so 
violent that even horses are stupefied by them. In this 
way the animal obtains its prey. 

Anguineal, (da-grin'-al.) |From L. anguis, a ser- 
pent.] Belonging to, or resembling, a snake. Hence, 
we say, an anguineal curve, hyperbola, verse, &c. 

Anguis, (dn’gwis,) a gen. of Saurian reptiles, fam. 
Chalcidir, to which belongs the Blind or Slow Worm, 
A, fragilis, whose body is very brittle, and which re- 
mains torpid during the winter. It is a harmless animal, 
and ita eyes are very small, whence its common name, 

Anhalt, (ahn'hahlt,) a state of central Germany, mostly 
between Lat. 519 and 52? N., and Lon. 11? and 13° E., 
surrounded by Prussian Saxony. A. was until 1865 
divided into the three independent duchies of A.-Bern- 
berg A A.-Dessau; and A.-Kithen. C. Dessau. Pop. 
197,041. 

oy (dn'hy-drit.) (Min) Anhydrous sulphate 
of lime. 
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Anhydrous, (dn-hy'drus.) [From Gr. a, priv., and 
udor, water.] (Chem.) Without water;—a term often 
applied to salts, and to acids when deprived of water. 

A'ni. (Zoól. See CUCULIDÆ. 

Aniline, (dn’e-lin.) [From Po. anil, indigo.) (Chem.) 
A transparent, colorless, oily liquid, having a somewhat 
pleasant odor and aromatic burning taste. It is mis- 
cible in all proportions with alcohol, ether, and fixed 
and volatile oils. It is inflammable, burning with a 
bright smoky flame. It is a powerful base, and satu- 
rates acids, forming salts. Boiling-point 360°; sp. gr. 
1:02; Form. CgH;N. Aniline, whieh e few years ngo 
was a substance of scientific interest only, is now pre- 
pared by hundreds of tons for the manufacture of its 
colored derivatives, known as aniline dyes. The first 
of these made commercially available was Perkins' 
mauve-purple ( Mauvine), obtained by treating sulphate 
of aniline with bichromate of potassium. By the use 
of this and other salts every shade of purple may be ob- 
tained from it, from the deepest royal to faint lilac; 
every variety of blue, from a pale sky tint to the deep- 
est ultramarine ; all the gradations of scarlet and crim- 
son (Rosaniline), including roseine, magenta, &c.; be- 
sides many shades of yellow, orange, black, brown, and 
other colors. The dyes thus obtained are very intense, 
a few pounds’ weight of the dye being capable of color- 
ing some miles of fabric. A pound of it will impart a 
perceptible tint to a large pond of water. 

Anima, (dn'i-mah.) [L. the soul.] (Z^hysiol.) The soul, 
or vital principle in animals. — Anima mundi, a phrase 
formerly used to denote a certain pure ethereal sub- 
stance or spirit, supposed to be diffused through the 
mass of the world, organizing and actuating the whole 
and the different parts. 

Animal, (dn’e-mal.) (L.] (Nat. Hist.) A living body 
endued with sensation and spontaneous motion. The 
difficulty of drawing the line of demarcation between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms is acknowledged 
by all naturalists. The lowest forms of each are well- 
nigh undistinguishable, and have been attributed by 
turns, first to one and then to the other domain of or- 

ized existence. It is, however, said that the best 
istinction hitherto ascertained is drawn from the fact 
that the food of plants consists of inorganic com- 
pounds, whilst animals require organized matter tor 
their support, coupled with the fasts that the alimen t- 
ary matter of plants is absorbed through their external 
surface, no solid particles being taken in, while that of 
animals goes direct into their substance. — A. Functions 
are those by which the materials that constitute and 
support the bodies of animals are prepared and snp- 
plied. The principal of these functions are the follow- 
ing: circulation, digestion, nutrition or assimilation, 
respiration, and secretion: which are employed in pro- 
ducing animal matter from the substances that com- 
pose it, repairing waste, and getting rid of what is su- 
perfluous. But, besides these, there are others, which, 
though they do not act like the foregoing, are, in many 
animals, subservient to various important purposes, — 
A. Heat is that property of all animals by which they 
preserve a gertain temperature, quite independent of 
that of thesmedinm by which they are surrounded, and 
is essentially necessary to life. That of à man in health 
is from about 94? to 100? Fabr. Birds maintain a tem- 
perature of about 108° Fahr. This heat appears to de- 
pend upon tho absorption of oxygen in the lungs, and 
throughout the body; carbonic acid being formed in 
the lungs by the union of oxygen with carbon, and 
water throughout the body by the union of oxygen with 
hydrogen — heat and vital energy being in both Cases 
the result. Hence this general slow combustion, which 
js constantly going on in the body, is most intimately 
connected with the state of the nervous system. The 
heat of the human body remains nearly the same, when 
exposed to extreme degrees of temperature. Fishes, 
reptiles, and most invertebrate animals, are cold- 
blooded. They have not the power of maintaining a 
uniform temperature, and their heat depends upon that 
of the surrounding medium. — The A. kingdom is gener- 
ally divided by naturalists into 5 great branches or ty pes, 
viz.: 1, Vertebrata (animals with a jointed back-bone) ; 
2. Articulata (crabs, spiders, insects, worms); 3. Mollusca 
(shell-fish and their allies); 4. Radiata (sea-urchins 
and star-fishes) ; 5. Protozoa (sponges, foraminifera, &c.). 

Animalcules, (dn--mdl'kwles) (Lat. animalcula.] 
(Zoiil.) A term commonly applied to very small organ- 
isms requiring the aid of lénses for their detection. See 
INFUSORIA and PROTOZOA. 

Animation, (d»-i-má'shwn.) [From Lat. animatio, a 
giving of life.] (Jaint.) The expression of activity or 
vivacity, as represented in a picture, A figure well ex- 
ecuted is said to be animated. 

Anime, (dw'e-md.) (Her.) A term used when the eyes 
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ef any rapacious animal are borne of a different tincture 
from that of the creature itself. 

Animus, (dnimüs) [L. the mind.) (Metaph) The 
mind or reasoning faculty, as distinguished from anima, 
the being in which the faculty is sentient. —(Law.) A 
phrase expressivo of intention or premeditation ; as, * We 
went animo revertendi, with the intention of returning.” 

Anions. (d’ne-ons.) (Gr., that which goes up.) (Chem.) 
Substances which, during electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion, go to the anode. They are equivalent to electro- 
negative bodies or substances which go to the positive 
pole, according to less strict phraseology. 

Anise, (du'ces.) (Bot.) See PIMPINELLA. 

Anisette, (dn-e-&t'.) [Fr.] A liquor obtained by dis- 
tilling anise, fennel, and coriander seeds with brandy. 
The A. de Bordeaux, when genuine, is a delicious and 
very stomachic drink. 

Anjer, (dn‘yer,) a town and seaport of the Dutch East 
Indies, on the Strait of Sunda, W. coast of Java; Lat. 
6° 3' 10" S., Lon. 105? 56° 43” E. 

Anjou, (an-joo',) an old prov. of France, intersected by 
the Loire, and now forming the depts. Maine-et-Loire, 
with parts of Mayenne, Sarthe, and Indre-et-Loire. Its 
cap. was Angers. 

Anjou’, Counts and DUKES or, a powerful French fam- 
ily, connected with the re house of Valois, which 
maintained a considerable share of independence until 
the reign of Louis XI. One of its members, Fulke, be- 
came king of Jerusalem, 1131; and his son, Geoffroy, 
founded the royal house of Plantagenet. The 2d house 
of Anjou was a branch of the royal family of France. 
(See Cuartes I. of Naples.) The title of Duke d'Anjou 
was also borne by several sons of kings of France, and 
lastly by a grandson of Louis XIV., who became Philip 
V. of Spain. Sce RÉNÉ or ANJOU. 

Anker, (dn'ker.) [Du.] A Russian measure of capacity, 
equal to 994 wine gallons. 

Ankerite (dn’ker-it.) (Min.) A crystallized variety 
of Dolomite containing a large proportion of iron. 

Anklam, (dn'klam,) a town of Prussia, p. Pomerania, 
47 m. N.W. of Stettin, on the Peene, 7 m. from its mouth 
in the Kleine Haff. Pop. 10,000. 

An’na Comnena, (kóm-na'nah,) was the daughter of 
Alexius I., emperor of Constantinople, at whose death 
she conspired to place the crown on the head of her hus- 
band, Nicephorus Brennius, but without success. She 
then turned her attention to literary pursuits, and wrote 
the Aleriad, a history of her father's rei D. 1148. 

An'ma Ivanow’na, empress of Russia, B. 1694, was 
a daughter of Ivün, who was a brother of Peter the 
Great, and s. to the crown on the death of Peter II., 
1730. She was, throughout her reign, under the domi- 
nation of her favorite Biren, or Biron, who attained su- 
preme power, and governed the empire with intolera- 
ble tyranny and cruelty. D. 1740. 

Annals, (Gn'nalz) [L. annales] (Lit) A species of 
history in which events are related in the exact order 
of chronology. They differ from perfect history in 
this, that annals are a bare relation of what passes 
every year, as a journal is of what passes every day; 
whereas history relates not only the transactions them- 
selves, but alxo their causes, motives, and sources. 

Annapolis, (dn-nip'o-lis,) (* City of Anne,”) a town of 
Nova Scotia, and the earliest settlement in that part of 
N. America, on the R.W. side of the Bay of Fundy; 
129 m. W of Halitax, Pup. 2,340.—A city and port of 
entry of Maryland, C. of State, and of Anne Arundel 
70, 40 m E.N.E of Washington. The U. S. Naval 
Academy is located here, 

Ann Arbor, (ir/bór,) a city of Michigan, C. of Wash- 
tenaw co., on the Huron, 38 m. W. of Detroit. It con- 
tains the State University, and is a place of considera- 
ble agricultural importance. 

Annates, (in'náts) [From L. annus, a year.) (Eccl. 
Hist.) First-fruits formerly paid out of spiritual bene- 
fices to the Pope; being the value of one year's profit. 

Anne, queen of Great Britain, 2d daughter of James 
II. and Anne Hyde, np. 1 married Prince George of 
Denmark in 1683, and s. William III., 1702. Her reign 
is marked by the great war of the Spanish Succession, 
and the achievements of Marlborough ; the accomplish- 
ment of the legislative union of Scotland with Eng- 
land; and the dashing exploits of Lord Peterborough in 
Spain. Her reign was also distinguished for the num- 
ber of eminent writers who then flourished, several of 
whom rose to high stations. A., who during the greater 
part of her life had been contrólled by her imperious 
favorite the Duchess of Marlborough, D. in 1712. 

Anne or AUSTRIA, queen of France, eldest daughter of 
Philip IT. of Spain, B. 1004, married in 1615 Louis XIII. 
of France, at whose death, in 1643, she was declared 
sole regent during the minority of her son Louis XIV.; 
she chose for her chief minister Cardinal Mazarin (q.v.). 
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Attempts to treat despotically the magistrates, who 
opposed the measures of the court ve rise to the 
famous wars of the “ Fronde," in which the queen ulti- 
mately triumphed over the nobles and the le. Her 
oe Lonis ZIN: assumed the reins of govt. În 1661, and 

. D. . 


Anne Dé BEAUJEU, (bo'zhuh,) a daughter of Louis XI. of 


France, B. 1462, was regent during the minority of her 
brother Charles VIII. D. 1522. 


Anne or BRITTANY, B. at Nantes, 1476, was the heiress 


of the Duke of Brittany, and an object of eager com; 
tition among several princes. She was married, 1491, 
to Charles VIII. of France, and after his death, 1499, 
she married Louis XII, his successor. D. 1514. 


Anne Ar'undel, a co. of Maryland, on the W. shore 


of Chesapeake Bay ; area, 760 sq. m.; C. Annapolis. 


Annealing, (an-ncél'ing.) [From A. S. anhelan, to an- 


neal.] (Metall.) The process of giving hardness to 
steel and other metallic bodies, by heating and then 
gradually cooling them. Without this, many substances 
are extremely brittle, and liable to break simply under 
slight changes of temperature — for instance, glass. 


Annecy, (dnn-see’,) a town of France, dep. Haute- 


Savoie, 22 m. S. of Geneva, on the N. side of the Lake of 
innen which is 9 m. long, by 1 to 2 m. broad. Pop. 
0,731. 


Annelides, (au-nél'e-dés.) (L. annulus, a little ring.] 


(Zoil.) An order of Annulosa, comprising worms which 
have red blood that circulates in a double system of 
complicated vessels (Fig. 28). 


Annonay, (du-no'na,) a town of France, dep. Ardèche, 


7 m. from the Rhone, and 37 m. from Lyon. t is well 
known for its manufactures of paper. Pop. 16,271. 


Annotation, (du-no-tà'shun.) (From L. annoto, I write 


à (Lit) A marginal note or brief commentary, 
intended to explain a certain passage in a book, or de- 
duce some conclusion therefrom.— ( Med.) The incipient 
stage of a febrile paroxysm. 


Annotto, (an-uót'to,) or ANNATTO. (Chem.) An orange- 


yellow coloring-matter extracted from the seeds of the 
Bixa Orellana, a native of the W. Indies. The coloring 
principle has been called biríne, and is dissolved by 
alkalies, but. precipitated again by acids. A. is used for 
coloring butter and cheese. 

Annuity, (an-ni'i-£.) [Fe L. annus,a year.] A rent 
or sum receivable yearly for a term of years. If it is 
to begin on the occurrence of some uncertain event, 
it is a contingent A.; if it is not to be enjoyed imme- 
diately, it isa deferred A. ; if not until the death of some 
one now living, it is a reversionary A. As the proba- 
bilities of the duration of life at every age are known, 
annuities may be purchased for fixed sums during a 
life or lives in being. 

Annular, aden [From L. annulus, a ring.] Ring- 
shaped m re 4 n eclipse is said to be A. when a 
ring of light is left on the body eclipsed. — ( Anat.) An 
appellation given to several parts of the body: thus, 
the A. cartilage is the second cartilage of the larynx; 
the A. ligament is a strong ligament encompassing the 
wrist after the manner of a bracelet; and the A. process 
is that which surrounds the medulla oblongata. 

Annulosna, (dn-nu-ló'sah.) [L. annulus] (Zoól. The 
class of worms forming the lowest section of articu- 
lated animals; 
those that pre- = 
sent the typical 
structure of the 
branch in the 
most simple and 
uniform man- 
ner. The body £ 
is long, and com- 





orsegments,and £ 
the first, though 
scarcely  differ- 
ing from the 
others in appear- 
ance, is the head. The nervous system is distributefi 
equally throughout the whole length of the body, and 
hence these animals are not destroyed when cut asun- 
der, as in the case of the higher animals, where there 
is a great centre of the nervous system and nervous 
force. When severed, worms not only do not imme- 
diately die, but in many cases the head part at length 
produces a tail, and the tail part a head, so that an in- 
dividual in this way becomes two. Division and self- 
repair, as above, are in some a normal mode of repro- 
duction. They abound far more in the sea (Fig. 28) 

on land. They have been divided into the three orders 
Annelides, Nematoids, and Trematods, 


Fig. 28. 
SYLLIS. SEA-ERRANT ANNELIDE. 
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A nylet, (dn'pu-lct.) [From L. annulus, a ring.| (Arch.) 
smal] square moulding crowning a larger one.— 
Her.) A small ring, borne as a charge in coats-of-arms, 
ntended to denote strength and oterali. 
Annnasiation, an-yun-se-d'shyn.) (From L. annyn- 
‘cio, Y make known. (Eat E The Jol tary of a 
message, particularly the a 's message to the Virgin 
Mary DOLOTAR the birth f our Saviour. The festival 
in commemoration of the event is called Lady-day, and 


falls on the 25th of March. ; 

Anobium, (ah-n5'be-ym. (Zoól.) A gen. of timber- 

^" boring beetles, family Plinidæ, containing the Death- 
watch, remarkable fer striking with the fore part of 
its head against paper or some other material, and 
thus making a ticking noise, like the beat of a watch, 
which by ígnorant and spperetisioqs people is supposed 
to be a presage of death. It is of a grayish-brown color, 
and abt. 14 inch in length. The ticking is merely the 
mode of call which the male insect makes for its mate. 
The larva is very destructive to furniture, books, &c. 

Anode, (du'od.) [From Gr. ano, up, and odas, a way.] 
(Chem.) A term made use of in apseking of the phe- 
nomena of electrolytic decomposition. It denotes the 
surface at which the current, accordiug to the common 
phraseology, enters the electrolyte or body undergoing 
decomposition. Oxygen, chlorine, and acids are then 
evolved. It is opposed to the kathode, or surface at 
which the current leaves the electrolyte. 

Anody aes, (dn'o-dins.) (Gr. anodynos, free from pain.) 
(Med.) “Medicines which relieve pain and procure 
sleep, such as the preparations of the poppy. They are 
divided into three classes: Paregorics, or such as assuage 
pain ; Soporifies, or such as procure sleep ; and Narcotics, 
ór such as ease the patient by stupefying him. 

Anoka (a-nó'kah,) a co. of Minnesota, bordering on the 

ississippi ; C. Anoka, 

Anolis, att (Zodl.) See IGuANIDA. 

Anomaljatic, a-nóm-a-lis'tik.) [Gr. andmalos, irreg- 
ular.] (Astron.) The A. period of a planet or satellite 
is its time of revolution from apsis to apsis. If the line 
of apsides were constant in position, the A. period 
would be the same as the sidereal period; but as in all 
cases the line of apsides slowly varies in position, the A. 
period has a different value. So, the sidereal year has 
a mean value of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9°6 
seconds; while the A. year is equivalent to 365 d., 6 h., 
13 min., and 49°3 sec. 

Anomaly, (a-n2m'a-le.) [From Gr. andmaloa, irregu- 
lar.] Any irregularity in, deviation from, or exception 
to, a rule. —(Gram.) An exception from the general 
rule.— (Astron.) The angular distance of a planet from 
its perihelion, as seen from the sun:—it is of three 
kinds, the true, the mean, and the eccentric. To find the 
true A. is a problem (usually called Kepler’s problem) 
of considerable difficulty, requiring the aid of the high- 
er mathematics. 

Anomia, (a-nõ'me-ah.) [Gr. a, priv., and nomos, law.] 
(Zoil.) A genus of acephalous mollusks, allied to the 
oyster, and having two unequal irregular thin valves, 
of which the flatter one is deeply notched at the cardi- 
nal margin. 

Anonaceze, (a-non-d'sec.) (Bot) An O. of trees or 
shrubs, all. Ranales, having distinct carpels, no stipules, 
a valvate corolla, and ruminate albumen. The typical 
gen. Anona is found in hot latitudes, with large round- 
ish pulpy fruit, which in some species is used as food. 
The custard-apple, so named from its seeds lying in a 
whitish sweet cream-like pulp, is produced hy A. squa- 
mosa; the cherimoya, the most esteemed of all the fruits 

E Moe b Cere by A. imolia. ta opl 

Lneplotheriuma, (dn-o-plo-the’re-um. r. anoplos, 
Lcd nda and eres, wild beast ( ) An extinct 
gen. of animals, from the Upper ne, which seem to 
Tange between the Pachydermata and the Ruminan- 
tia; characterized by the shortness and feeble size of 
the canine teeth, which resemble the incisors, and are 
consequently unfit for being used as weapons of of- 
fence. The A. commune, of Cuvier, is abt. the size of a 
wild boar, but longer in the body, with the head of an 
eblong form, and a tail of considerable thickness and 
as long as the body. y 

Anoplura, (dn-o-plü'rah.) (Gr. anoplos and aura, a 
tail. acl.) An Q. of insects with suctorial mouths, 
including the Louse and its allies, which live parasiti- 
cally on other animals. They do not undergo any met- 
amorphosis. Almost every species of bird or quadru- 
ped bas a peculiar species of this O. attached to it. 
The lice of the gen. Pediculus, which infest man, are 
winglesa; body flattened, almost transparent ; the legs 
short, terminated by a claw adapted for taking hold of 
hairs or feathers. 

Anorexia, (in-o-réks'&ah.) [From Gr. a, priv., and 
orexia, a craving for something.) A repugnance to 
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food : — generally symptomatic of some functional dis. 
order. 

An mia, (a-nòz'me-ah.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
pet) smell.] (Med.) Deprivation of the sense of smell, 

Anoura, (d-noo'rah.) (Zotl.) See BATRACHIANS. 

Anselm, (St.,) (dn'sétm,) Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. B.in Pied- 
mont, 1093; created archbishop in 1008, and was canon- 
ized in the reign of Henry VII. A. is distinguished 
as being the first of the long series of scholastic meta- 
physicians, D. 1100. 

Anserinze, (da-ser'i-ne.) [L. anser, a goose.) (Zoil.) 
The Geese, a sub-fam. of web-footed birds, fam. Anatid œ, 
characterized by a moderately long neck, bill elevated 
at the base, as long as or shorter than the head, nar- 
rowing to the tip, 
which is chiefly 
formed by a large 
nail, and region in 
front of the eyes 
feathered. The col- 
ors are rarely bril- 
liant, white, black, 
and gray predomi- 
nating. The Wild 
goose or Gray-lag 
of Europe (Anser 
Ferus), is the origi- 
nal of the common 
damesticated race 
(Fig. 29). The Bean (A. m) is a variety of 
the wild goose. The White-fronted goose (A. gambelii) 
and the Snow goose (A. hyperboreus) are found all over 
N. America. The Brent or Brant goose ( Bernicla brenta 
readily known by the white crescent on the middle o! 
the side of its black neck, is a salt-water bird, breeding 
in the North, and coming along the Atlantic coast 
in the middle of autumn; its flesh is a most savory food, 
The Barnacle goose (B. leucopsis) has the forehead, 
cheeks, and lower parts white; the crown, neck, rump, 
and tail black; mantle ash-colored, It is a salt-water 
species, common in Europe, rare in the U. States, It is 
80 called because it was once popularly supposed that it 
was produced by a cirriped articulate animal called a 
barnacle. 

Anson, GEORGE, LORD, (da'sin,) a celebrated English 
admiral and circumnavigator of the globe, B. in Staf- > 
fordshire, 1607; p. 1762. 

An'son, a co. of N. Carolina, bordering on 8. Carolina ; 
area, 650 sq. m.; C. Wadesborough. 

Auspaeh, (dns‘pdk,) a fortified city of Bavaria, on the 
Rezat, 26 m. S.W. of Nuremberg. Pop. 16,500. 

Ant, (dut) (Zodl.) See FORMICARUE. 

Amtzeus, (an-te'us.) (Myk) A famous giant killed by 
Hercules, was n son of Neptune and Terra. 

Antanaclasis, (in-n-a-klá'sis.) [From Gr. antana- 
klao, Y reflect sound.] (Rhet.) A tautological use of 
the same word, but in a different sense; as, “dum vivi- 
mus, vivamus." 

Antar, (dn'tar,) a celebrated Arabian prince, and one of 
the 7 poets whose successful verses were hung up at the 
door of the Caaba. Supposed to have lived in the mid- 
dle of the 6th cent. 

Antaretic, (axt-irk'tik.) [From Gr. anti, against, and 
arktos, the bear.] Something opposite to the Arctic, or 
Northern pole. — (Astron. and Geog.) The A. circle is one 
of the lesser circles of the sphere, and is distant only 
232? from the A. or South pole. The stars near the A. 
pole never appear above our horizon. 

Antare'tie Sen, is that part of the great ocean ex- 
tending from the Antarctic Circle, Lat. 66° 30’ S., to the 
S. Pole. It was long considered impenetrable for ships, 
on account of the ice which extends much further from 
the Pole than in the Arctic Ocean; but, of late years, 
many important discoveries have been made by Eng- 
lish, French, and American explorers. 

Antares, (au-tá'rés) [Ar.] (Astron.) The chief star 
of the constel. Scorpio. Remarkable for the singular 
fulness of ita ruddy tint. 

Ant-eater. (Zool) See MYRMECOPHAGA. 

Antecedence, (du-te-sZ'dens.) [From L. antecedo, Y pre- 
cede.] (Astron.) An apparent motion of a planet towards 
the W., or contrary to the order of the signs, viz., from 
Libra towards Aries, &c. 

Antecedent, (ün-te-sé'dent.) [From L. antecedens, go- 
ing before.] (Gram.) The word to which a relative re- 
fers ; thus, in, * She whom I love,” the word she is A. te 
the relative whom. —(Log.) The first of the two propo- 
sitions in an enthymcme. —( Math.) The first of two 
terms of a ratio, or that which is compared with the 
other; thus, in the ratio of 5 to 6, or c to d, 5 and c are 


each A. 
Antelopes, (dn'te-lops. [Gr. anthos, an ornament, and 
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Fig. 29. — WILD Goose. 
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õps, the eye.] (Zoól) A large group of ruminating 
animale, forming a di- 
vision of the family Oa- 
vicornia. In form they 
resemble the deer, but 
have unbranched hol- 
low horns, frequently 
very large. In shape 
they are elegant ani- 
mals, timid in disposi- 
tion, and rapid in flight. 
The gaselle (Fig. 30) is 
an antelope; and in 8. 
Africa there are several 
other species. There 
are two species in N. 
America, the Prong- 
horn mt dis 7 or Ca- 
pee ane the Mountain- & 


oat. 
Antembnsis,(dn-tem'- 
basis.) [From Gr. an- 
tembano, I enter in- 
stead.) (Anat) A reciprocal insertion of the bones. 
Antenna, (in-£n'nak) (L. a sail-yard.] (Zodl.) A 
movable, tubular, and jointed sensiferous organ situated 
on the head of crustaceans and insects. In the former 
class they are commonly four in number. In insects 
the antenna are always two in number, and situated in 
the space between or before the eyes. They are of va- 
rious shapes, and are commonly called horns or feelers. 
Antennaria, (an-tn-ná/re-ah.) (Bot) A genus of 
plants, O. Asteracex, including the Life-everlasting, A. 


margaritacea. 

Antepenultimate, (dn-te-pen-ülti-mát.) [From L. 
ante, prior, pene, almost, and ultima, the last.) The last 
but two; as, the antepouultimate syllable in a word. 

Anteposition, (dn-le-po-zish’un.) [L. antepono, I place 
before.] (Gram.) A figure transposing the syntactical 
position of a word which usually follows another. 

Antequera, (dn-ta-ka'rah,) a town of Spain, in Anda- 
lusia, 30 m. N.N.W. of Malaga. Pop. 30,922. 

Anthelminties, (an-thél-min'tiks) (From Gr. aati, 
opposed to, and kelmina, a worm.) (Med. Powders, 
&c., administered to expel worms from the body. 

Anthemis, (an-the'mis.) (Bot) A gen. of herbaceous 
pan 0. Asteracex, containing the Chamomile, A. no- 

ilis, a strong-scented plant with yellow discs, useful 
for its tonic and anodyne qualities. 

Anther, (dn'thur,) [Gr. anikkros, blooming.) (Bot.) That 
part of the stamen of a flower which is at the top of the 
filament; it is usually divided into two cavities, which 
ure filled with pollen, minute grains that are discharged 
when ripe, and these falling upon the pistil imp te 
the ovary. Anthers are generally yellow, that being 
the usual color of the pollen. 

Anthesis, (Gn'the-sis.) [Gr., bloom.] (Bot) The time 
of opening of a flower-bud. 

Anthocarpons, (<in-tho-kdr'pus.) [Gr. anthos, a blos- 
som, and carpos, fruit.) (Bot) A term applied to those 
fruits of which the most conspicuous portion, although 
often appearing like a pericarp, neither belongs to the 
pistil nor is originally united with it; as the apparent 
berry of ia, 

Aathology, (an-thdl’oje.) [From Gr. anthologia, a col- 
lection of flowers.] (Lit) The name given to a collec- 
tion of short poems, poetical extracta, or epigrams. 

Anthony, 86., (ux Gngr,) (du'to-ue,) tho founder of 
monastic institutions, was n. A. b. 251, near Heraclea, in 
Upper Egypt. In 205, having aold all his property and 
gv the proceeds to the poor, he withdrew into the 

rt whither a number of disciples were attracted by 
his reputation for sanctity ; thus was formed the 
first community of monks. He afterwards went to 
Alexandria, to seek the honor of martyrdom amid the 
persecutions there ing against the Christians; but 
as his life was spared, he again returned to the desert, 
and n. at the age of 105. 

Anthophy Hite, (dn-tho-fw'lit.) (Gr. anthos, a fow- 
er, and phylion, a leat] (Min.) A kind of Tremolite oc- 
curring in masses of acicular fibres, of a gray or clove- 
brown color. 

Anthosiderite, (dn-to-sid'e-rit.) [Gr. anthos, and 
sideros, iron.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of iron. 

Anthracene, (dn’thrah-sén.) .) A hydrocarbon 
obtained from the heavier ns of the tar produced 
in the dry distillation of wood and coal. It forms small 
colorless plates, which melt at abt. 415° to a colorless 
liquid. It is now of considerable importance, as it is 
the starting-point in the manuf. of artificial aligurine. 

Anthracite, (an'thra-sit.) (From Gr. anthrax, charcoal 
or Mp (Min.) A species of coal con more car- 
bon lees bituminous matter than the kind. 





(Antilope dorcas.) 
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Some are of opinion that 4. was originally bituminous 
coal, and that the alteration has been caused by sub- 
t ean heat. It occurs in the greatest abundance in 
the U. States, chiefly in Pennsylvania between Potts- 
ville and Wyoming, and is used not only in the hot- 
blast process for iron, but its cheapness, the intensity 
and equability of heat it produces, together with its 
Lepide M freedom from all disagreeable sexe 
an „give it a great superiority over every other 
Hae of fuel. The whole supply of A. mined in the 
. States in 1877 was 1,300,000 tons. 
Anthropoid, forte’ ese) (From Gr. anthropos, a 
man, and eidos, form.; (Zod.) A term applied to the 
Apes, or tailless monkeys, on account of a certain 
degree of resemblance to the human species which 
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ane | Popol d l ) [8 th 
nthropology, (in 'oje) [Gr. an a 
man, hes peti a B ekt, The uus which has 


man for ita object. It undertakes to describe and clas- 
sify the races of men, to point out their similarities and 
differences, to study their manners and capabilities, 
and to determine their relationship. Since the races of 
men, notwithstanding their differences, form an entire 
group, enthrcansioaieel examine that group as a whole, 
and endeavor to ascertain its position in the scale of 
organic nature, its relations to other groups, and its 
common characters, whether under un anatomical, a 

hysiological, or an intellectual point of view. The 
laws wh fh vern the maintenance or change of these 
characters, the influence of external conditions, the phe- 
nomena of hereditary transmission, and the effect on 
the offspring of intermarriage of nearly related persons, 
or of persons of different raccs, are studied, as well as 
the great subject of the history of humanity through 
the stages of its development. 

Anthrapemorphite, (an-thro-po-mdr’fit.) [From Gr. 
anthropos, man, and morphé, shape.) One who invests 
God with & human figure and a bodily form. 

Ant ropephest, dn-thro-póf'aJji.) (From anthropos, 
mt an agem, to eat.] Cannibals; eaters of human 

esh. 

Aunthwns, (dn'üw.) (Zoöl.) The Titlark, or Pipit, a gen. 
of birds, fnm. Sy!/vicolida, much resembling the larks. 
An'ti, a Greek particle which enters into the composi- 
tion of several words in Latin, French, English, &c., 
and significs opposite or contrary to, as in antiscorbutics. 

Antihes, (on-tecb,) n strongly fortified senport-town of 
France, dep. Var, on a peninsula in the Mediterranean, 

0 m. S.E. of Grasse. Pap. 6,520. 

Anticardium, (dn-ti-Far^ le-um.) [Gr. anti, and kar- 

dia, the heart.] (AnaL) In common parlance, the pit 
of the stomach. 

Anti-climax, (ón-ti-cli^máks) [From Gr. anti, and 
klimaz, a gradation.) (Lit. anq Rhet.) A descent from 
te reat to the little, or from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous. 

Antielimal, (Gn-ti-cli'nal) (Gr. anti, and clino, Y in- 
cline.] ( Applied to an axis, the strata of which 
slope in opposite directions ; in opposition to synclinal 
(Gr. syn, together), when the strata dip towards each 


other. 

Antigos da a large desert island of Lower Canada, in 
the Gulf t. Lawrence, between Lat. 49? and 509 N., 
and Lon. 62° aud 65? W. Area. Estim. at 2,000 sq. m. 
Tuterior mountainous aud wooded ; climate severe. N. 
coast high, and without harbors; S. shore low, and 
very dangerous. Ou its S.W. point is a lighthouse. 

Antidote, (dn'te-dòt.) (Gr. anti, and diddmi, Y give.) 
(Med.) A counter-poison, or that which counteracts the 
effect of a deleterious compound 


and the Con n. Lce, in which the 
former lost 11,426, and the latter 10,000 n cn. 


A tison (an-tig’o-ne,) the heroine of one of the trag- 
^ of St les, was a daughter of (Edipus, king of 
Thebes, was immured alive by Creon. 

Antig'omus, king of the Jews, and a son of Aristobu 
lua II., "e dave from Judea by Antipater and his 
son Herod. He recovered the throne in 38 n. c.; but 


the army of Antony, who favored Herod, having taken 
Jerusalem, A. was put to death, abt. 36 p. c. 
Antfiz'onus, (surnamed the Oxs-EYkp,) was one of the 
test generals of Alexander the Great, and, after the 
ath of the latter, carried on war with the othe gen- 
erals who shared the empire, and obtained. th« &over- 
eigaty of Asia, B. €. 311. After failing in an invasion 
of Egypt, A. roused the jealousy of his rivals, who, com- 
bining against him, defeated him in the battle of Ipsus. 
where he was slaju in 301. s 
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Antig’onns Do'son, a great-grandson of the pre- 
ceding, son of Demetrius, and a nepnew of Antigonus 
Gonatas, was regent or king of Macedonia during the 
minority of his cousin Philip, 229 B. c. 

Antig’onus Gona'tas, son of Demetrius Polior- 
cotes, B. 319 B. C., made himself master of Macedonia 
aftor he had defeated Antipater, 277. He captured 
Athens in 262, D. abt. 210 B. c. 

Antigua, (-te’gicah,) an island of the British W. Indies, 
one of the Leeward group, 22 m. 8. of Barbuda, and 50 
N. of Guadaloupe ; Lat. of St. John's, 17° 8’ N., Lon. 619 
62’ W. C. St. John’s. Pop. 37,125. 

An'ti-Libanus, a mountain range of Palestine, run- 
ning parallel to and E. of Lebanon, the two ranges en- 
closing the valley ior Coele Syria. It afterwards bifur- 
cates into two chains, which bound the valloy at the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and El Ghor, to the head of the 
Gulf of Abakah. 

Antilles, (ahn-teel’,)a cluster of the W India Islands, 
forming a semi-circular chain, running from the Gulf 
of Maracaibo to the channel of Yucatan. They are abt. 
360 in number, and are divided into the Windward 
Islands, q. v., the Leeward Isiands, q. v., and the Great 
Antilles composed of the 4 islands of Cuba, Hayti, Jamai- 
ca, and Puerto Rico, q. v. 

Antilocapra, (in-til-o-ka'prah.) (Zo9l.) A gen. of 
Antelopes, characterized by erect horns, the base com- 
pressed, with a flattened process in front, the end con- 
ical and recurved, the nose sheep-like, the tnil very 
short. To it belongs the Prong-horn Antelope, or Ca- 
bree of the plains W. of the Missouri river. 

Antilogy, (an-til'o-j2.) [Gr. anti, and logos, discourse.] 
(Lit) An inconsistency between two or more passages 
of the same book. 

Antimetabole, (dn-ti-me-tdb'o-le.) [Gr., a transfor- 
mation.] ( Rhet.) A setting of two things in antagonism 
to each other. 

Antimetathesis, (dn-ti-me-tath'e-sis.)  [Gr. anti, in 
opposition to, and metatithémi, I transpose.] aoe) 
An inversion of the parts or members of an antithesis. 

Antimony, (an'te-mo-ne.) (Chem.) A metal of a bluish- 
white color. It is so brittle that it is easily reduced to 
powder. It melts at 842°, and at a white heat volatil- 
izes. Its principal ore is the sulphuret known in com- 
merce as crude A., and the metal is obtained by fusing 
the sulphuret with scrap iron, when the iron unites 
with the sulphur and turns out the A. — Glass of A. is 
an impure oxide. — Tartar-emetic is a tartrate of A. and 
potash. — Type metal is an alloy of A.and lead; on ac- 
count of its expanding at the moment of solidifying (a 
property possessed by neither metal separately), it takes 
a very sharp impression of the mould. Sp. gr. 67; 
Symbol Sb. 

Antinous, (dn-tin’o-iis,) a beautiful Bithynian youth, 
whom the extravagant love of the Emperor Adrian has 
immortalized. He was drowned in the Nile, 132 4. D. 
A city, called Antinoöpolis, was built by the emperor 
near the spot where he perished, and countless statues 
were erected to his honor, some of which, of remarka- 
ble beauty, still exist. 

Antioch, (an’te-ok,) (vulg. Antakia,) a city, and the anc. 
C. of Syria in its N. part, pashalic and 57 miles W. of 
Aleppo, on the Orontes, abt. 20 m. above its mouth. A. 
was embellished and named by Seleucus Nicator, B.C. 
301; and it maintained its importance till taken by the 
Saracens in 638. It was the C. of a Christian princi- 
pality from 1098 to 1269, since which time it has pro- 
gressively declined. Pop. 18,000. 

Antiochus, (dn-ti’o-kiis,) the name of 11 kings of Syria, 
the most celebrated of whom are :—A. III., Great, n. 
abt. B.c, 238, s. his brother Seleucus Ceraunus in 223. 
After a long and successful war in the East, he invaded 
Egypt and gained the prons: of Cœle-Syria and Pales- 
tine. He was afterwards involved in war with th. Ro- 
mans, gave shelter to Hannibal, unsuccessfully invaded 
Greece, and was compelled at last to give up to the Ro- 
mans all his provs. E. of the Taurus. Killed at Elymais, 
B. c. 187, — A. IV., Epiphanes, son of the preceding, after 
being many years in captivity at Rome, a. his brother 
Seleucus Philopator in p.c. 165. The chief events of 
his reign were the war with Egypt for the possession 
of Coele-Syria and Palestine, which occupied him sev- 
eral years; and his cruel persecution of the Jews, which 
provoked the insurrection in which the Maccabees dis- 
tinguished themselves. A.’s cruelty and vices gained 
him the title of ‘Epimanes’ or the ‘Madman.’ D. 165. 
—A. XI., Asiaticus, the last king of Syria of the dynasty 
of the Seleucidie, was deposed by Pompey, B. C. 65, when 
Syria became a Roman province. 

Antipater, (an-tip’a-ter,) a pupil of Aristotle, and the 
faithful minister of Philip of Macedon and Alexander 
the Great. After the death of Alexander, A. governed 
Macedonia and Greece jointly with Craterus. D. 319 s.c. 
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Antiparos, (dn-tip'a-ros,) an island of the Grecian Ar 
chipelago, govt. Naxos, 154 m. W. of Paros, 10 m. long, 
and 2 m. broad; Lat. Y 40" N., Lon. 25° 3' 27" E. 
It is celebrated for a stalactite grotto near its 8. ex. 
tremity. 

Antipathy, (dn-tip'a-the.) [Gr. anti, and pathos, a strong 
feeling.] (Physiol) A natural aversion of one body te 
another :— correlative to sym In a more restric- 
tive sense, an instinctive or involuntary aversion to any 
person or thing. 

Antiphon, (dn'ti-fón.) (Gr. antiphoneo, I sing against. 
(Mus.) The short verse sung before the Psalms an 
other portions of the Roman Catholic ritual. 

Antiphrasis, (dn-tif’ra-sis.) (Gr. anti, and phrasis, a 
phrase.) (Rhet) An ironical style of expression, imply» 
ing the converse of what is asserted ; as we say, “you are 
very learned,” when we mean, “ you are very ignorant." 

Antipodes, (dn-tip’o-deez.) [Gr. anti, and pous—podos, 
a foot.) The name of those parts of the earth which 
are diametrically opposite to each other, and whose in- 
habitants, as it were, stand respectively fect to feet in 
position to each other. The A. have the same or equal 
atitudes — the one north, and the other south; but 
opposite longitudes. Consequently, when it is day with 
the one, it is night with tbe other. 

Amti-pyrine. A new alkali derived from chinoline. 
and used extensively as an antipyretic It reduces 
the temperature without unpleasant effects upon the 
system, and is useful for this purpose in diseases which 
are attended by fever. Itis much cheaper than quinine, 
but needs to be employed in larger doses. It is now 
much employed. 

Antiquities, (an-til^wi-teez.) [L. antiquitas, antiquity.] 
The remains of ancient historical times; genealogies, 
inscriptions, monuments, coins, names, archives, me 
chanical; instruments, fragments of history, &c. An 
tiquities form a very extensive branch of learning, 
referring to ancient edifices, magistrates, habiliments, 
manners, customs, ceremonies, religious worship, and 
other objects worthy of curiosity, of all the principal 
nations of the earth. 

Antiseptics, (an-ti-sep'tiks.) [From Gr. anti, against, 
and spo, I cause to putrefy. (Med.) Substances pre- 
patie against putrefaction, as crevsote, alcohol, 

. ice. 

Antiseptic cad a 8 Aniseptics are now much 
used in surgery, for the purpose of destroying or ex- 
cluding the microbes, to which inflammation is now 
known to be due. In this way pyxmia, septicemia, 
erysipelas, and gangrene, once such frequent and 
dangerous results of surgical operations, have been 
rendered of rare occurrence, and operations can be 
safely performed which formerly were impossible. 
The agents employed are carbolic acid, etc. 

Antispasmodics, (in-t-spas-mód'iks.) [Gr. anti, and 
spasmos, a spasm.] (Med.) Applications for the pre- 
vention or cure of cramps or spasmodic attacks. 

Anti-Taurus, (dn'tetau'rüs,) a mountain-chain, or 
series of chains, in Asiatic Turkey, extending for some 
distance parallel to the Taurus range, whence its 
name, It commences at Mount Arjish (anc. Argeus), 
and proceeds N,E. into Armenia, where its ranges inter- 
mix with offshoots from the Caucasus, and separate the 
basin of the Euphrates on the S. from the region wa- 
tored by the Kizil-Irmak, and other rivers flowing N. 
into the Black Sea. 

Antithesis, (an-tith'e-sis.) [From Gr. antithémi, Y set 
one thing against another.] (Jthet.) A figure of speech, 
by which two things nre made more striking by being 
set in opposition to each other. 

Antitrinitarians, (dn-ti-trin-i-ta’ri-ans.) [Gr. anti, 
and Trinitas, the Trinity.) (Theol. The name given 
to those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Ant-lion. (Zojl. See MYRMELEON. 

Antonelli, Giacomo, (dn-to-nel’le,) an Italian cardinal 
and able statesman, n. near Terracina, 1806. After the 
elevation of Pius IX. to the pontifical chair, A., who is 
a man of singular energy and ability, was appointed 
minister of finances. He soon acquired great influence 
with the Pope, and became his Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (or chief minister) in 1 a post he 
continued to fill until his D. Nov. 1876, 

Antoninus, Marcus AURELIUS, (an-fo-ni’nus.) See 
AURELIUS. 

Antoni" nus Pius, Tirus, Roman emperor, B. of a 
wealthy family, a. D. 86, became snccessively quaestor, 
prætor, and consul, and also pro-consul of Asia. Re- 
turning to Rome, he enjoyed the confidence of the em- 
peror Hadrian, who, in 138, adopted him as his succes 
sor, and he ascended the throne the same year. His 
reign of 23 years was one of the happiest and most 
peaceful periods the empire enjoyed. D. 161. 


Antonius, Marcus, (dn-td’ne-us,) the great Roman 
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triumvir, B. abt. B. C. 85. After gaining distinction as 
a soldier in Syria and Egypt, he joined Julius Cesar in 
Gaul, and remained his warm partisan. He was made 
successively quaestor, augur, and tribune; contributed 
to the victory of Pharsalia; became consul with Cæsar 
in r. c. 44, and offered him the e ai tide. After the 
murder of Cesar, A. was opposed by Octavius (Au- 
gustus), who defeated him at Mutina. Soon after, the 
two rivals came to terms, and, with Lopitus, formed 
the first triumvirate. In the proscription which fol- 
lowed, Cicero was sacrificed to the long-standing hatred 
of A. The republican army led by Brutus and Cassius 
was defeated at Philippi, and its leaders fell. Passing 
into Greece, and thence into Asia, 4. met the famous 
Cleopatra (q. v.), queen of Egypt, whose charms detained 
him long from Italy. On the d. of his wife Fulvia, in 40, 
he m. Octavia, the sister uf Augustus, whom, in a few 

ears, he shamefully divorced for the sake of Cleopatra. 
The triumvirate was renewed in 37. After invading 
Parthia and Armenia, A. assumed the airs of a despot, 
and provoked the war which ended with lus total de- 
feat at Actium, and the triumph of Augustus, B. C. 31. 
Killed himself in Egypt, 30. 

Antitoxin, (an-te-(0z'in.) An antedote to diseases 
produced by bacteria, which is obtained by inoculating 
a horse or other animal with the specific poison of the 
disease, increasing the strength of the material until 
the borse gains T uisnlU from the disease. The 
serum of the horse's blood is then employed to inocu- 
late persons attacked with the disease experimented 
on. This treatment has hitherto been used princi- 
pally in diphtheria, and with marked success. 

Antivenine, (An té-rén'íne.) An antidote to snake 
poison similar to antitoxin in character and prepara- 
tion it being produced by inoculating animals with 
snake poison, and when they gain immunity from this 
poss using the serum of their blood as an inoculat 

ng material. It has been experimented on success- 
fully by Professor Frazer, of Edinburgh, aud will be 
used in India, where 20,000 pereons die annually from 
snake-bite. 

Antwerp, (antwairp.) (Flem. Antwerpen ; Fr. Anvers.) 
A far ^us fortified city and seaport of Belgium, and the 
centre of its foreign trade, C. of a p. of same namo, on 
the Scheldt, 45 m. above Flushing at the mouth of the 
river, 27 m. N. of Brussels; Lat. 519 13’ 2" N., Lon. 4° 
24'2" E. Itisa fine, handsomely built place, with a 
cathedral which is one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in Europe, with a noble spire 403 ft. high. 
Its port was greatly improved by Napolcon I. Shipbuild- 


ing is extensively carried on, and the diamond-cutters 
ef A., like those of Amsterdam, are celebrated. In the 
16th cent., 4. was the richest and most commercial city 
in Europe. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1576; end 


by the so m 1792 and 1796. ec aa its citade! was 
captured by the French marshal Géra’ 

Anus, (anus) (L.] (Anat.) The excrementary orifice 
of the alimentary canal, or termination of the intestinum 
rectum. In oviparous vertebrates, it opens into a cavity 


common to it and the urinary organs, culled the cloaca, 
In many of the lower classes of invertebrate animals, 
one orifice performs the functions of a mouth and anus. 
Aorta, (a-òr'tah.) [From Gr, aeiro, to raise up.) (Anal) 
The great artery issuing from the left ventricle of the 


heart. All theotherarteries proceed mediately or imme- 
diately from the A. It is distinguished into the descend- 
ing and ascending A., according to the direction it takes. 

Aosta, (ah-os'tah,) a town of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 
name, on the Dora, 49 m. N.N.W. of Turin. The rich 
valley of Aosta is celebrated for its mineral and vege- 
table prodacts. Pop. 7,525. 

A hes, (ap-pak'cha,) one of the most treacherous, 

lood-thirsty, and adverse to civilization of all the 
American tribes, They range between 30° and 349 N. 
Lat., from the Rio Colorado on the W., to the Rio Colo- 
rado of Texas on the E. Hs d number abt. 25,000 souls. 

Apalachicola, (ap-pah-lah-che-ko'lah,) in Florida, a 
navigable river, emptying itself into a bay of same 
name, in the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 100 m, — 
A town, C. of Franklin co., on the above river, 135 m. 
8.W. of Tallahassee. Pop. 1,129. 

Apathy, (ap'a-the.) (Gr. apatheia, insensibility.] A 
term expressive of an utter privation of passion, and an 
insensibility to pain. 

Apatite, (ap'a-Gt.) (Ma) A mineral chiefly com- 
posed of phosphate of lime, and hence useful as a ma- 
nure, Itis found in Canada. 

Apenk, (ah-peck’.) (Naut.) A ship is said to be apeak, 
when the cable is drawn so taut as to bring her imme- 
diately over the anchor. 

Apelles, Aet ard rer one of the greatest of the Greek 

n rished B. c. 340-323, and was the friend 
of Alexander the Great, who, it is said, would suffer no 
else te paint his portrait. 4, was especially distin- 
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shed for his representations of female grace und 
uty. His masterpiece was the Venus rising from the 
Sea, which was taken to Rome by Augustus. 

Apennines, (ap'ain-ninz,) a long chain of mountains 
in Italy, which detaches itself from the Maritime Alps, 
in abt. Lon. 90? E., having a general direction first from 
W. to E., nearly parallel with the Pennine and Lepon- 
tine Alps, from which it is separuted by the valley of 
the Po. In abt. Lon. 129 E. the chain heads towards 
the S., and traverses the Italian peninsula throughout 
its entire length to the Strait of Messina, separating 
near the 8. extremity so as to embrace the Gulf of Ta- 
rentum. The principal branch traverses the Neapolitan 
provs., separating the waters emptying into the Medi- 
terranean from those which fall into. the Ionian and 
Adriatic seas. Entire length abt. 800 m. a 
detached portions of the A. are the mountains of Piom- 
bino in Tuscany, Mt. Albano near Rome, and Aft. Vesuvius 
near Naples. None of the summits attain the limit of 
perpetual snow. Theculminating point of the A. is the 
Gran Sasso d Mulia or Monte Corno in the Abruzzi, 10,206 
feet. The 8.W. part of the chain is a vast volcanic re- 
gion, comprising Vesuvius, the only active volcano on 
the continent of Europe, and many thermal springs. 

Apes, (üps.) CENE) A group of quadrumanous mam- 
malian animals, in which 
some naturalists include all 
the Simiada, but which is 
more properly restricted to 
the species which have nei- 
ther tails nor cheek-pouches, 
and have the power of walk- 
ing in anerect position (Fig. 
31) Apes approach nearer 
to man in orgunization than 
does any other animal. See 
CHIMPANZEE, GIBBON, GORIL- 
LA, ORANG-OUTANG. 

Apetalous.( -pètť'a-lŭs.) (Gr. 
a, lacking, and petalon, a leaf.) 
( Bot.) Denoting plants whose 
flowers have no corolla. 

Apex; (d’peks.) [L.] Gener- 
aily, the point, summit, or Fig. 31—onaNnG-ouTANG, 
culminating degree of any- 
thing. — ( Math.) The acme of a cone. 

Aphelion, (a-fél’yun.) [From Gr. apo, from, and hélios, 
the sun.) (Astron.) That point of the orbit of the earth, 
or of any planet, which lies farthest from the sun. 

Aphidæ, (afe-de,) a family of hemipterous insects 
which have the body short, and furnished at the hind 
extremity with two little tubes or pores, from which 
exude minute drops of a very sweet fluid, called honey- 
dew, which is eagerly sought after by ants. The gen. 
Aphis, or Plant-lice (Fig. 32), inhabit all kinds of plants, 
the leaves and softer portions being often completely 
covered with them. The T Humuli, or Hop-fly, is 
in some years very destructive to the crop; a.d it is to 
this cause that the variations of the hop-crop, from 
year to year, are mainly due. The young are hatched 
in the spring, and soon come to maturity; and, what 
is remarkable, 
the whole brood 
consistsof wing- 
less females ; 
and,what isstill 
more remarka- 
ble, these fe- 
males bring 
forth living 
young, each fe- 
male producing 
15 or 20 in a 
day. These 
young are also 
wingless fe- Fig. 32.—PLANT-LICE, (Aphis platanoides.) 
males, and at 
maturity bring forth living young, which are also all 
wingless females ; and in this way brood after brood is 
produced, even to the 14th generation, in a single season, 
and this without the appearance of a single male. But 
the lest brood in autumn contains both males and fe- 
1nales, which at length have wings, pair,stock the plants 
with eggs, and then perish. Reaumur has proved that a 
single aphis, in five generations, may become the primo- 
genitor of about six thousand million of descendants. 

Aphlogistic, (af-lo-jistik.) (From Gr. a, not, and phlo 
gistos, burnt.) Without flame; as, an ap istic lamp, 
that is, one in which a coil of platinum wire is kept ig- 
nited by vapor of alcohol or ether, without flame. 

Aphontia, (a-fo/ni-ah.) [From Gr. a, without, and phdné, 
a voice.) (Med.) Loss of speech, arising from paralysis 
of the tongue. 

Aphorism, (af'o-rism.) [From Gr. aphorizo, 1 define.] 
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A scientific precept, principle, or maxim; or, a short 
sentence conveying an important truth in the fewest 
possible words. X ; 

Aphrite, (af rit.) [Gr. aphros, foam.] ( Min.) A soft, friable 
carbonate of lime, so called from its frothy appearance. 

Aphrodisiac, (afro-dizydk.) [From Gr. Aphrodie.] 
Pus) That which incites to venery. 

Aphrodite, (af-ro-di'té.) (Gr.] (My) The Greek name 
of VENUS, q. v. — ( Min.) A soft, earthy, milk-white sili- 
cate of ag prre 

Aphthæ, (qfte.) [Gr. aphthai.] (Med.) The thrush; 
small, round, and superficial ulcers arising in the mouth. 
The principal seat of this disease is the extremity or 
excretory vessels, salivary glands, &c. 

Aphylious, (a-fil'lüs.) [From Gr. a, without, and phyl- 

n, leaf.) (4) A term indicating such plants as bear 
scales instead of leaves, as in many kinds of cactus. 

Apiacew, (dp-c-d'sed,) or UMBELLIFER®. (Bot) AnO. 
of herbaceous plants, all. Umbellales, comprising those 
which have their flowers in umbels. They grow chiefly 
in the northern parts of the northern hemisphere, The 
carrot, celery, paraloy, parsnip, fennel, coriander, and 
caraway belong to this order, which also contains many 
peo plants, such as common hemlock and water 

emlock. Others yield matters which are employed in 
medicine, such as Assafatida, Galbanum, and Opoponaz. 

Apiary, (a'pea-re.) [From L. apis a bee.) A place 
where bees are kept for shelter and propagation. It 
should be selected with great care; should be sheltered 
from the wet as well as from the extremes of heat and 
cold; should face the south, be defended from high 
winds, and not be within the sphere of offensive smells, 
or liable to the attacks of any hostile vermin. 

A pidæ, or APIARLE, (a'pe-de.) (Zol.) The Bees, a fam. 
of hymenopterous insects, of which the typical genus 
Apis contains the Hive-bee (see Bek). The gen. Bom- 
bus embraces the Humble-bees, distinguished by their 
large and very hirsute bodies, and which build nests in 
community in the ground or under loose stones. The 
gen. Xylocopha contains the Carpenter-beea, which are 
of large size, and which form a tube or burrow a foot or 
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more in length ina wooden post or stump (Fig. 33), and 
deposit therein theireggs. The gen. Megachile comprises 
em 
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the Leaf-cutters, which cut circular pieces from leaves, 
and with these make a honey-tight cell, which they build 
in holes excavated in trees or decayed wood, or in the 
earth. The gen. Osmia includes the Mason-bees, which 
are bluish or green, have a circular, much incurved 
abdomen, and make their nests with sand in crevices. 
Apis, (a'pis) [L.] (Alyt) The name of a bull to which 
ivine honors were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly at 
Memphis. 
Apium, [ieu (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Apiacez, 
containing the Celery, A. graveolens, a poisonous plant 
in its natiye station, but which becomes an agreeable 
apd wholesome vegetable when cultivated in gardens. 
There are many varieties, the best of which for salad is 
the Turkish, and for stewing, the Celeriac or turnip- 


rooted celery. 
Aplanatic, (ap-la-ndt'ik.) [Gr. a, without, plane, 
error] (Opt) A name used to denote a lens so con- 


structed as to be free from spherical aberration. 
Apocalypse, (a-pdk'alips.) [@r. apokalypto, I dis- 
close.) (Neript.) The Greek name of the last book of 
the New Testament, termed in English Revelations. 
It has been generally attributed to the apostle St. John, 
but some wholly reject it as spurious. On account of 
ita metaphorical language, the A. has been explained 
differently by almost every writer who has ventured to 
expound it; and for the same reason it is one of those 
parts of the Bible which have furnished all sects with 
quotations to support their creeds or opinions. 
A FrpOeus, (cp-o-kahr'püs.) [Gr. apo, from, and 
arpoa, fruit.) (Bot) Applied to pistils distinct from 


her. 
Apocope, (a-pok’o-pe.) [From Gr. apokopto, I cut off.) 


APO 


(Gram.) A figure by which the last letter or syllable of 
a word is cut off. 


A ha, (a-pók're-fah.) [From Gr. apocrypio, te 
ide rd Lene ( Theol.) al name given to certain 


Books which are supposed to be spurious, or not ac 
knowledged as of divine origin, and therefore rejected 
from the canon of Scripture. _ 

Apocynaeeze, (a-posi-ná/seé.) (Bot) The Dogbane 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Gentianales. A few species 
are found in cold climates, but by far the larger part 
are natives of warm or tropical latitudes, in the form of 
shrubs or beg bel twining planta, some of which are re. 
markable for their beauty, as various species of Echites ; 
others for their poisonous properties, as Cerbera, which 


furnishes the Tunghin poison of Mada, ; while a 
third set produce bark, eying useful bitter and febri 
fugal properties, as species of the typical gen. Apocynum. 


A podal, (ap'o-d«l.) (Gr. a, priv., and pous—podos, a foot.| 
(Zoól.) Applied to fishes without ventral fins, as many eels. 

Apodosis, fece) [From Gr. idomi, I un 
fold.) (Rket.) The concluding portion of an entire 
exordium, or the application ofa simile. 

Apogee, Np oge) ne apo, from, and ge, the carth.] 
Astron.) t point of the moon's orbit which lies 
urthest from the earth. The term fs sometimes, but in- 

correctly, applied to the planets and to the sun. 

Apollinarians, (a-pói-li-na're-ans.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
sect who denied the humanity of Christ as faras regards 
the soul, believing its place to be supplied by the p 
or Word of God. Apollinaris, their founder, was a 
bishop of Laodicea in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury; his doctrine was condemned by the council of 
Constantinople, A. p. 381. f 

Apollo, (a-pol/lo.) (Myt) The god of the fine arts, 
of medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence, was a son of 
Jupiter and Latona, who was also called Phabus (bright 
or shining), and often styled Pythius, because his first 
great exploit was to slay with his arrows the serpent 
Python. He is usually represented as a beautiful 
ionge man, crowned with laurel, and having in his 

d a harp or a bow and arrows. — ( Fine Arts.) The 
A Belvidere is a famous marble statue of Apollo, 
which was found among the ruins of Antium, 12 lea 
from Rome. It was purchased by Pope Julius II, while 
a cardinal, and removed by him when Pope to the 
Belvidere at the Vatican, whence its name. The left 
hand and the right forearm are modern restorations, 
The name of the sculptor is unknown, but it is thonght 
to have been carved in the time of the Emperor Nero. 

Apollonius Tyanzvs, (a-pol-lo’ne-us,) a Pythago- 
rean philosopher, B. at Tyana, abt. the beginning of the 
Christian era. He professed miraculous powers, was 
venerated for his wisdom, and consi by some a 
rival to Christ. D. at Ephesus, abt. 97 A.D. 

Apologue, (ap'o-log.) (Lit) A poetical fiction, the 
purpose of which is the improvement of morals. Some 
writers are of opinion that this term ought to be con- 
fined to that species of fable in which brutes or inani- 
mate things — us beasts or flowers — are made to speak. 

Apophasia; (a-pòf'a-sis.) [Gr. a denial.] (Jthet.) A 
gure of speech, serving to insinuate that which the 

speaker declines to state in full. 

Apophthegm, or A rornrem, ((p'o-them.) [Gr. apoph- 
Reyna) A short, laconic remark, pointed with a moral ; 
a sententious precept, saying, or maxim. 

Apophyllite, (a-pof‘il-tit.) (Gr. apo, from, and 
phyllon, a leaf.] (Min.) A zoólitic mineral with a 
lame!lar structure, the name of which has reference to 
the way in which it exfoliates before the blow-pipe. It 
is a hydrated silicate of lime and potash, occurring in 
white or grayish square prisms. 

A physis, («på e-sis.) [Ur., a sprout.) (Anat.) A pro- 
Pa ng part or process of a bone. The various processes 
of the joints of the vertebre are thus named, with the 
addition of prefixes, to distinguish them. Sce VERTEBRA, 

Apoplex » (ap'o-pl?ks-e.) (From Gr. apoplésso, 1 strike 

wn.] (Med.) A disorder in which, while the patient 
is suddenly deprived of the exercise of all the senses, 
and of voluntary motion, a strong pulse remains with a 
deep respiration, attended with a stertor, and the ap 
pearance of a profound sleep. Complete A. is produced 
by the pressure of blood (whether extravasated or not) 
upon the brain; and it is most usually found to accom- 
pany persons ofa full habit of bady, who have a short neck 
and a system disposed to a too copious sanguinification. 

Apostasy, (a-pds'ta-se.) [From Gr. aphistamai, I stand 
aloof.] A voluntary desertion from professed prina: 
ples or a party ; usually, the forsaking of one's religious 

pes to Verr ier cet hei 
poster Ori, (ah pds-te-re-d're.) [L., from the latter. 

(Log.) Bee A Med [ i 

A tle, (a-pós'sl.) [From Gr. apostolos, an envoy.] A 

legate for the performance of some duty or busnemi 


APO 


chiefly, in a Scriptural sense, one of the twelve disci: 
ples sent by Christ to teach the Gospel, 
a ‘tles’ Isinnds, the name of 12 islands in the 
trait of Magellan, at its entrance into the Pacific; 
Lon. 75° 6’ W., Lat. 549 34’ S. 
A tolic, (ap-os-l'ik,) or APOSTOLICAL. (Eccl. Hist.) 
he earlier Christian Church was called the A. Church, 
because at first the apostles conducted it. So,also, the 
Papal See is called the A. See, because it is supposed to 
have been founded by the Apostle St. Peter.—The A. 
Symbol, or Apostles’ Creed, ia a confession of faith which 
contains, in three articles, the doctrines of the apostles. 
Most of its clauses ure quoted by the apostolic father 
Ignatius; and the whole, as it now stands in the Lit- 
urgy, is to be found in the works of St. Ambrose, in the 


4th cent. 

Apostrophe, (a-pós'tro-fe.) [From Gr. apostrepho, Y 
n, «mer 
as 


turn aside.| (Rhet.) A fi whereby a 
absent or head’ is appealed to, or ad La" he 
were present —(Gram.) A mark serving to contract 
& word; a8, sav'd for suved. 

Apotheosis, (a-pot/e-0-sís.) [From Gr. apothedo, I 

.] Among the ancients, deification of men who 

had rendered valuable services to mankind. This 
honor was also conferred on several of the Roman 
emperors a£ their decease. 

Apothesis, (a-pdth’e-sis), [From Gr. apotithemi, I 
t away.) (Surg.) The placing of a fractured limb 
the tion it is intend.u it should remain. 

Apotom e, (a-pót^o-me.) [From Gr. apotemno,I cutoff] 

Mus.) The difference between the greater and the less 
semitone; also, the difference between the whole tone 
and the majorsemitone.— (Geom.) The difference be- 
tween two lines or quantities, commensurable only in 
power. Thus, the nalof asquare minus one of 
the sides is the A., and is equal to V2—1. 

Appalachian, lappaa-ia cAe-ahn,) or: ALLEGHANY 

OUNTAINS, a great mountain system of the U. States, 
running in a general direction from 8 W. to N.E., or 
from 30° N. to the 8. shore of the St. Lawrence. 
Total length 1200 m., breadth ranging from 90 to 150 

m. N.of the Potomac it bears the name of Alleghany ; 

8. of that river, of Appalachian. These, again, form two 

principal pu ranges, the Alleghany Mountains 
roper, and the Blue Mountains ; the firat, rising in the 
. part of Alabama, has an almost uniform elevation of 

3,000 feet above sea, and div in N. Pennsylvania, 

into two chains, the chief of which, trending E., ends in 

the Catskill Mountains in the State of New York. The 

Blue Mountains, or Blue Ridge, as the chain is indiffer- 

ur called, has as ita culminating point Mt. Buckley 

in N. Carolina, and bifurcates, in Virginia, into two 
ranges, one traversing the N.E. States as far as Lower 
Canada, the other taking a W. course towards Kingston 
in Canada West. The basin between these two ranges 
is known as the Appalachian Valley. Outlying mem- 
bers of this group are the Laurel Mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Green Mountains in Vermont, and the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. 

Appanoose, (dp'pah-noos,) a S. co. of Iowa, b. on Mis- 

. m.; C. Centreville; pop, 16,480, 

'pan-4j.) ‘| The tei rial patri- 
his younger sons; the reversion falling to the crown on 
failure of male heirs. 

Apparatus, ir a lone [L., from apparare, to pre- 
pare.) A set of instruments or appliances necessary for 
the practical working of any art; also, the several parts 
of machinery, considered asa whole. —( Physiol.) A col- 
lection of concurrent functional organs. 

Apparent, (ap-pair'ent.) [From L. appareo, I appear.] 
Generally, anything which pev ble to the eyes or 
obvious to the intelligence.—( Math. and Astron.) Noting 
the aspect certain things present to us, as distinguished 
from their actual body or substance; thus, we speak of 
the A. diameter of a planet, &c.—The A. altitude of a star 
is the horizontal angie caused by the line of vision, 
while the real altitude necessitates the effect of paral- 
lax, &c., to be taken into consideration.—The A, diameter 
of a planet is measured by a bi-linear visual angle to 
quete sides of its disc; the real is a line connecting 

points.—The A. or sensible horiom is a plane at 
tangents with the earth's surface at the place of the 
looker-on; the (rue horizon, on the other hand, is a 
plane parallel to the above, passing through the centre 
of the earth. —( Law.) A term indicating indefensible 
right of inheritance ; or, first in the line uf succession ; 
as, the keir apparent to a crown, in contradistinction to 
the heir presumptive. 

Apparition, ( Yun.) [L. apparitio, from a; 
parare, to appear.) (Asron.) The emergence from ob- 
scurity of a star or other celestial luminary ;—antithet- 
{eal to occultahon, — The circle of A. signifies an imagi- 
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nary line within which the stars are always visible in 
any given latitude, 

Appendicitis, (4p-pén-dl-cé-tis.) A disease of the 
vermiform appendix (q. v.). This disease is caused by 
the entry of seeds or portions of food to the sinall 
cavity of the appendix, where, unless removed by 
natural or remedial egencies, they are apt to produce 
inflammation. If the inflammation becomes so great 
as to rupture the walls of the appendix, food sub- 
stance inay be discharged into the peritoneal space and 
cause death through inflammation of its tissues. In 
such case a surgieal operation is necessary, the abdo- 
men being opened, and the ruptured appendix sewed 
up or removed by the $urgeon'a knife. Appendicitis 


is now recognized aa à not infrequent disease, which 
is often fatal. 
Appendix, ( £n' dike.) (Lit) Any literary 


L. 
matter appended to a book id di to its completeness, 
or to supply deficiencies found in the body of the work. 

Appenzell, (a il-sel^,) à canton of Switzerland, di- 
vided into two distinct republics; A.-Aweser-rhoden, or 
A. Exterior, and 4.-Znn. or A. Interior. United 
area, 152 sq. m. Surface, mountainous; Mont Sentis in 
the S. rising to the height of 8,232 ft. The Sittern is 
the chief river. Towns. Appenzell (the C.), Trogen, 
Gais, Herisau. Although principally an agricultural 
country, it has some extensive textile manufactures. 
This canton ranks as number 13 in the Helvetic Con- 
federation. Pop. 00,431. 

Asics (oppi) [AS api] (Bot) Sec P 

e, (ap'pl.) > YRUS. 

Ap ple-berry. (Bott ds BILLARDIERA. 

Appleton, DANIEL, (dp'pl-tun,) an American publisher, 
B. at Haverhill, Mass., in 1786, founded in N. York one of 
the largest houses in the U. States, and one which is at 
the present time second to none in this country. D.1849. 

Ap'pleton, a village of Wisconsin, C. of Outagumie co., 
on Fox River, near the Grand Chute Rapids. 

Application, (ap-ple-kd'shun.) The A. of a science to 
another is the use made of the principles of the one iu 
perfecting the other: as in the A. of algebra and geom- 
etry to mechanics, &c.—{ Med.) Anything administered, 
externally or internally, by way of a remedy. 

Appoggiatura, ija-too’rah.) (From It. appog- 

iare, to recline on.) ( Mus.) A small note which, placed 
ust before ahother, borrows from the latter half or a 
quarter of its value. 

Appomattox, (ap-po-mdt'ioks) in Virginia, a river 
navigable for large vessels as far as Petersburg. It 
empties into the James River at City Point. Length 129 
m. — A B.E. central co., in which rises the above river; 
area, 200 sq. m.; C. Clover Hill. Iu 
this co., and ata place called Appomattox Court-House, 
was signed, between Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee, the ca- 
pitulation by which the latter surrendered the Confed- 
erate army of N. Virginia, April 9, 1805. 

Apposition, (ap-pozish'un.) [From L. appono, I put 
to.| (Gram.) The juxtaposition of two or more nouns, 
having reference to the one person or thing, without any 
intermediate copulative; as, Alexander, the conqueror. 

Appraising, («p-práz'ing.) (From Fr. apprecier, to tix 
& price wp] 'The valuation of property by competent 
persons duly licensed thereto. 

Apprehension, (ap-pre-hén'shun.) [From L. appre- 

lo, I seize.) (Log.) Same as PERCKPTION. 

Apprentice, (ap-prén'tis.) (From Fr. apprendre, to 

eárn.] A person who is bound by indentures or articles 
of agreement to a tradesman or artificer, to learn his 

Acores: hes, (ap-próch'es.) [F Fr. approcher, to 

roac 'es. rom Fr. ^ 
raha near.] Crore) Covered ways thrown up by the 
besiegers, in order to get nearer a fortress without being 
exposed to the fire of the garrison. 

Appropriation, (ap-pro-pre-à'shun.) The application 
of money or any other thing to & particular purpose. 
In the U. States, no money can be drawn from the Trea 
sury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law 
(Const. Art. 1.6. g.) Under this clause it is vem d for 
Congress to appropriate money for the support of the 
Federal government, and in payment of claims against 
it; and this is done annually by acts of 4.—(Law.) The 
application of a payment made to a creditor by hia 
debtor, to one or more of several debts. 

Approximation, ( ks-i-mã'shun.) [From L. ap- 
proxim», I appreach.] Generally, the drawing near tc 
an object.—( Math.) A drawing nearer and nearer to è 
root or quantity sought, but not expected to be arrived at. 

Appui, (ap-pwé’.) [Fr.,a support. mere) The appli- 
cation of the action of the bridle in the rider's hand. 
As, for instance, a horse has no A. when he cannot suf- 
fer the slightest contact of his mouth with the bit; aud 
too much A., when he takes too great a hold upon tLe 
bit. — Point d'A. (Mil.). A given point or centre for th. 
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formation of troops, or by which they are marched or 


deployed into line or column. 

Appulse, (ap pule) From L. appulsus, an arrival.) 
(Astron.) The approach of a planet towards a conjunc- 
tion with the sun or any of the fixed stars. 

Appartenanes (ap-pur'te-ndns ) (Law.) Things be- 

onging to another thing as principal, and which pass 
as incidental to the principal thing. 

Apraxin, FgopoR MATHEIEVITCH, (ah-prdA^sin,) a Rus- 
sian admiral, B. 1671, was one of the principal coadju- 
tors of Peter the Great in his projects of reform. D. 1724. 

April, (ã'pril.) [Probably from L. aperire, to open, be- 
cause the earth. ip this month, begins to open tor the 
growth of plants., he fourth month of the year. 

A priori, (a prió'ri) A posterieri, (a poste-ri-o'- 
ri.) [L., from something before ; from something atter. 
(Log.) Two styles of arguments, which may be defin 
thus: An a priori argument is one based on admitted or 
imcontrovertible premises; an a posteriori argument, 
one derived from the facts of the case itself. 

Apaidos, or Apses, (ap'se-deez.) [The pl. of the follow- 
ng.) (erron) The two points of a planet’s orbit in 
which it is at its greatest and least distance from the 
sun. The line which joins them is called the line of 
apeides. 

Apsis, or APSE, (ap’sis.) [Gr., a curvature.) (Arch.) 

he semicircular or polygonal 
termination to the choir or 
aisles of a church (Fig. 34). A 

Apterous, (apte aa.) [Gr.a, § 
wanting, and pteron, a wing. ] 
(Zodl.) A term denoting insects 
without wings. 

Apuleius, Lucus, (ah-pu-l2^- 
yus,) a Platonic philosopher, B. 
at Madaura, Africa, in the 2d f 
cent. The most celebrated of 9 
his works is the romance en- 
titled Metamorphoses; or, the 
Golden Ass, which has been S 








translated into almost all the 
modern European languages, 


Fig. 94. — APSIS. 
It appears to be a satire on the (Church of Dalmeny, Scot 


crimes, frauds, and follies of 
priests and magicians, and on 
the prevalent immorality of the age, while some have 
believed it was designed to uphold Paganism against 
Christianity. The beautiful story of Psyche forms one 
of the most fascinating portions of this singular work. 
Apulia, (ah-pū'le-ah,) or PuaLia, an anc. prov. of 8. 
taly, now subdivided into the provs. Capitanata, Bari, 
Otranto, and part of Basilicata. 

Apure, (ak ‘rah,) a river of S. America, and one of 
the chief affluents of the Orinoco, rises in the Andes of 
New Granada, near Lat. 7° N., Lon. 72? W., and flowing 
generally E, joins the Orinoco in Lat. T? 40’ N., Lon. 
609 45' W. Length 500 m. 

Apy rexin, («p-y-rék'sha.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
pyretos, a fever.] (Med.) The abatement or intermission 
of a fever. 

Aqaa, (a'kwah.) [1] Water. 

Aquafortis, (-/órti) [L., strong water.] (Chem.) 

e popular name for nitric acid. 

Aquamarina, (-mah-ré'nah.) (Min.) A sea-green va- 
riety of emerald or beryl, much used for brooches. 

Aquambo, (ah-kwám'bo,) a kingdom in the interior 
of the Gold Coast of Africa, watered by the river Volta. 

Aquapim, (ah-kwd-peem’,) a country on the W. coast of 
Africa, on the Gulf of Guinea, in abt. Lat. 6° N., Lon. 0°. 

Aqua Re'gis, or Re’gia. (Chem.) A mixture of 1 part 
nitric acid, and 3 or 4 parts hydrochloric acid ; so called 
from its power of dissolving gold, the king of metals. 

Aquarium, (a-kwá're-um.) [From L. aqua, water.) A 
small tank, usually of glass, for the maintenance of 
water plants and animals in a living state. Both ma- 
rine and fresh-water objects may be thus preservad for 
the study of their habits, mode of growth, &c. 

Aquarius, (-re-u.) [L, the water-bearer.] (4. 7.) 

e constellation which forms the 11th zodiacal sig? : 
— so termed because the sun passes through it in vax 
and Feb., when the weather is generally rainy. 

Aquatic Plants, (a-kwdt'ik.) (Bot) Plants which 
grow in water, which may be either running or stag- 
nant. In the former case they are called river plants ; 
in the latter, pond plants. Such as grow in the sea are 
called marine plants. 

Aquatinta, (-tin'tah.) [L. , water, and tincta, 

yed.] (Fine Arts.) A kind of etching by which an effect 
is produced similar to that of an Indian-ink drawing. 

Aqua Tofla'na. See AQUETTA. 

Aqua Vite, (-ci'te.) [L., water of life.) A name given 
to alcohol or ardent spirits, corresponding with the Fr. 
equ de vie, or brandy, and the Ir. usquebaugh. 


land, a. D. 1150.) 
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Agaete, (dk'we-dŭkt.) (Lat. aque-ductus, a channe 

or conveying water.) (Arch.) A construction of stone, 
&c., built to preserve the level of water, and to ^onvey 
it, by a canal, from one place to another. There are A, 
under the ground, and others above it, supported by 
arches, The Roman A. were noble works; remains of 
them are found not only in Italy, but in other parts of 
Europe. 

Aqueous, (ü'kwe-üs.) (From L. aqua, water.) Watery 
— A. Humor, ( Anat.) The very limpid watery fluid which 


fills both chambers of the eye. — A. Rocks. (Geol.) 
Rocks derived from the action of water. 
Aquetta, (ah-kw tilah.) |lt, little water.) A cele 


brated poison used by the Romans during the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VII. It was probably a preparation 
of arsenic, and was also known under the name of Aquc 
Toffana, from a woman of the name of Toffana, or To 
fania, who prepared it at Naples. 

Aquifoliacese, (a-kwe-fó-le-à/se£.) (Bot) Aa O. oí 
evergreen trees or shrubs, all. Gentianales, connecting 
the monopetalous with the polypetalous subclasses. The 
whole of the species are either shrubs or trees, and 
scattered over most parts of the world. ler, Prinos, 
and Cassine are the commonest genera. 

Aquila, (dk-we'lah.) [L. an eagle.) See EAGLE. — 
(Astron.) One of Ptolemy's northern constel., situated 
above, and adjacent to, Capricornus and Aquarius. 

Aquila, (ah-hwe'lah,) a fortified city of 8. Taly, C. of a 
p. of sume name, on the Aterno, 58 m. N.E. of Roma, 
Pop. 16,582. 


| Aarons. (-re-a'seé.) (Bot.) A small O. of In- 
1 ah 


an plants, all. Rhamnales, secreting a fragrant resin, 
The specics are little known. 

Aquilegin. (dk-we-léje-ah.) (Bot.) The Columbines, 

a gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, O. Ranunculacesm, 

remarkable for the curious structure of their flowers, 

which have 5 petals produced back wards into long hollow 
tubes, either straight or curved inwards towards the axis, 

uinas, (a-kwi'nas,) ST. THOMAS, one of the greatest 
of the scholastic philosophers, surnamed the * Angelic 

Doctor, and the * Angel of the Schools,’ B. in 1227, en- 

tered the Dominican order, and, after studying under 

Albertus Magnus at Cologne, accompanied him to Paris, 

where, after being made doctor of theology, he gave 

himself up to preaching and teaching. D. on his way 
to the Council of Lyons, 1274, was canonized by John 

XXII. in 1323, and declared a doctor of the church by 

Pius V. in 1567. His chief work is the Summa Theologi, 

one of the grandest monuments of human thought in 

the Middle Ages. One of the leading doctrines of A., 
and of his followers, the Thomists, is that of grace and 
predestination, and this was controverted by Duns 
Scotus and his followers, the Scofists. 

Aquitaine, (ak-we-tàn',) the anc. name of a large p. 
of France, afterwards called Guienne, and now forming 
the depts. of Gironde and Lot-et-Garonne. 

Ara, (d’rah.) (ZoJl.) A gen. of birds, fam. Psittacidæ. 

Arabat, (TONGUE or,) (dr’a-bat,) in the Crimea, a nar- 
row slip of sandy land, 70 m. long, and abt. 2,000 ft. 
wide, which divides the Sivash, or Stagnant Sea, from the 
sea of Azoff. 

Arabesque, (dr'a-bésk,) or Moresque. (Fine Arts.) A 
style of decoration, in which flowers, fruits, curved 
lines, &c., are whimsically painted or sculptured in 
combination. The Moors and Arabians rejected the 
representations of human and animal forms, but in 
modern arabesques these are usually introduced. Ra- 
phael painted some beautiful A.in the Vatican. 

Arabia, (a-rá'be-ah.) (Turk. Arabistan.) The most W, 
of the three great peninsulas of S. Asia, between Lat 
129 40’ and 349 N., and Lon. 32° 30’ and 60° E. It is 
bounded N. by Turkey in Asia, E. by the Persian Gulf 
and Sea of Oman, 8. by the latter and Indian Ocean, 
and W. by the Red Sea. On the N.E. it is connected 
with Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, and is divided into 
two parts by the tropic of Cancer. Length from N. to 
8. abt. 1,500 m. ; average breadth $00 m.; estim. area, 
1,200,000 sq. m. Ptolemy subdivided this country into 
A. Petrag (* A. the Stony’), A. Feliz (* Araby the Blest’), 
und Arabia Deserta; the first comprising its N.W. por- 
tion, with the peninsula of Sinai between the gulfs of 
guez and Akabah; the second, the territory along the 
* and 8. coasts; and the last, all the rest of its ex- 
tent; but this partition is unknown to the inhab. and 
to Arabian geographers. Its native subdivisions are 
the Bahr-el-Tour-Sinai (Desert of Mount Sinai) in the 
N.W.; the Héjâs (Land of Pilgrimage), Tehama, and Fe- 
men, along the Red Sea; Hadramaut, skirting the In- 
dian Ocean ; Oman (comprising the Muscat dominions) 
at its E. extremity; Ki-/Tassa- Lachsa, or Bahrein, on 
the Persian Gulf; and lastly, Nejd, comprising all the 
centre of the peninsula. The great desert zone, which 
stretches through Africa aud Asia, comprises the greater 
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part of A., on which account much of the country is 
unknown. Its centre, in so far as explored by Euro- 

Ta found to be table-land, attaining in some places 
an elevation of 8,000 ft., sloping N.E. from a mountain 
chain prolonged from the Syrian Lebanon down to the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, whence another chain extends 
N.E. parallel with the ocean as far as Oman. Granite, 
flanked by limestone, forms the basis of these moun- 
tains, which are In general from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. high. 
AN N. from the Héjaz to the Faphrates; is a continuous 
plain of moving sands, and a similar region occupies 
most of the S. half of the peninsula; mountain ranges 
in various directions traverse the central plateau, and 
the S.E. coast is lined by mountains attaining an alti- 
tude of 5,000 ft. ; the shores are generally bare and un- 
inviting, and a deficiency of water is almost universal ; 
but wherever a spring is found, there is most luxuriant 
vegetation. The climate is the driest in the world, and 
the heat is excessive in the plains, but temperate in 
the mountainous regions of Yemen and Hadramaut, 
and the winters are rigorous in the elevated regions of 
the Nejd. The simoom, or samiel, the hot wind of the 
desert, blows from the interior towards the coast in all 
djrections. The horse, which has been carefully bred 
here for several thousand re forms an important 
branch of traffic. The wild ass of the desert is re- 





nowned for size and strength. The camel is the prin- 
cipal beast of burden. and the breed of Oman is cele- 

for jfa beauty and swiftness. The inhabitauts 
settled ar nnd the coast appear to be of a distinct origin 
*rcm the Bedouins or true Arabs, whe are the tradi- 
tionally reputed descendants of Ishmael, and wander 
with their flocks and herds, dwelling in tents, and sub- 
sisting partly by plunder. The Wahabees, who form 
a distinct sect of Mohammedans, occupy the interior 
of the country, having subjected a great portion of it 
to their dominion at the commencement of the present 
century. Agricultural processes are very rude, and 
manuf. perhaps at a lower ebb than in any other semi- 
civilized country. In spite of the backward condition 
of the pop., the trade of A. is considerable, and large 
quantities of merchandise are brought by caravans and 
by sea from all the surrounding countries, partly for 
internal consumption, and partly for distribution 
among the numerous pilgrims and merchants who re- 
sort to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. Mocha 
and Lohein are centres of a large coffee-trade. Muscat 
and Aden have of late years risen to eminence as en- 
trepOts for the trade with India and the Persian gulf. 
Djedda, the port of Mecca, is the other prin. commercial 
town. A part of 4.is under Egyptian rule ; other parta 
compose the imaumats of Muscat and Yemen, the first- 
named of which is a state of some consequence. The 
rest of the country is shared among an uncertain 
number of petty states. The govt. of the Bedouins is 
strictly patriarchal in each of the numerous tribes. The 
religion of the country is Islamism, which had its ori- 
gin here towards the end of the 6th cent., replacing the 
Sabaism and Judaism which had previously been the 
prevailing forms of worship. — The Arabic language, 
called pis to distinguish it from that of the Koran, 
is used over all the N. of Africa, and extends even to 
the B.B. of Ana betag among the most widely spread 
on the globe. e literary Arabic is still used in the 
liturgy of all Mussulmans. It was long the language 
of the sciences, arts, and civilization, and its literature 
is the richest of all the ancient nations of the East. 
Pop. 12,000,000, 
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Ara’bian Gulf, (anc. Arabicus Sinus.) The RED SEA,q.v. 

Ara'bian Sea, a large expanse in the Indian Ocean, 
extending from the peninsula of Hindostan on the E, 
to Arabia on the W., a distance of abt. 1,500 m. 

Arabie Figures, (ür'a-bik,) the numeral characters 
now used in arithmetic. They were borrowed from the 
Arabians, and introduced into Europe abt. the 11th cent 

Ar'abie Lan e. See ARABIA. 

Arabis, (dr'a-bis.) Eoo.) A gen. of plants, O. Brassica- 
cem. The Sickle-pod, A. Canadensis, found in the W. 
States on rocky hills, 2-3 ft. high, with small white 
flowers in June, is remarkable for its long, drooping 
pods, which resemble & curved sword-blade. 

Aracan, or ARRACAN, (dr'a-kan,) a fortified city of Fur- 
ther India, British pres. of Bengal; Lat. 209 35’ N., 
Lon. 93° 15’ E. . 9,000. 

Aracere, (a-rá'sec.) (Bot.) AnO. of plants, all. Arales, 
having flowers arranged upon a spadix, enclosed within 
aspathe. In hot countries they sometimes become ar- 
borescent. They commonly arise from a fleshy under- 
pou tube, from which an eatable fecula is procured 

y washing away the acrid matter. 

Arachis, (dr'a-kis) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Fubacex, 
having the common property of thrusting its fruits into 
the ground before maturation: hence they are called 
earth-nuts, ground-nuts, or underground kidney-beans. 

Arachnida, (a-rdk’ni-dah.) (Gr. arachné, a spider.) 
(Zoól.) An O. of articulate animals considered distinct 
from the true Insecta. They are wingless, have a head 
which is not usually distinct from the thorax, 
four pairs of legs, and the antenne are modified into a 
prehensile or mandibuliform apparatus. To this O. be- 
long the Spiders (Araneidz), the Scorpions ( Pedipalpi), 
the Mites (Acarina), and some minute parasites, such as 
the Mange-mite and the Itch-mite. 

Arachnoides, (a-rdk-noid'eez. 
spider, and eidos, form.) (Anat. e name applied to 
various membranes, as the c of the crystalline hu- 
mor of the eye, the external lamina of the pia mater, 
and one of the coverings of the spinal marrow. 

Arad, (OLD and New,) (dr’éd,) two cities of Hungary, 
separated by the river Maros, 59 m. E.S.E. of Szegedin. 

A. is one of the greatest cattle-markets in the king- 
dom, and New A. is celebrated for its fortress used as à 
state prison for Austrian political offenders. Pop. of 

Rsk Spates. MENS (ah-rak' 1 

i o FRANÇOIS JEAN DOMINIQUE, (ah-rah’go,) a cele- 
brated French astronomer and natura! philosopher, B. at 
Estagel, near Perpignan, 1786. At the age of 23 he was 
elected a member of the Acad. of Sciences and professor 
at the le Polytechnique ; and was director of the Ob- 
servatory of Paris from 1830 till his death. Asan astron- 
omer, A. has achieved a world-wide reputation. Without 
enumerating all his great discoveries, mention must be 
made of his determination of the diameters of the plan- 
ets; the discovery of polarization by colors; that of 
rotatory magnetism ; and of the Polarisco, D. 1853. 

Aragon, (dr’ra-gon,) a former kingdom of Spain, and 

revious to 1833 one of the provinces into which the 
Banish monarchy was divided, lies between Lat. 40° 
and 43° N., and now forms the provinces of Huesca, 
Teruel, and Saragossa. The kingdom of A., founded in 
1034, was united to the crown of Castile by the mar- 
riage of its queen Isabella with Ferdinand the Catholic, 
474. Pop. 891,057. 

A mite, (dr’ra-gon-it.) (Originally found in Ara- 
al (Min.) A carbonate of lime. It is harder than the 
common variety, has a higher sp. gr., and crystallizes 
in hexagonal prisms yond of "erai sai npr 

Araguaya, (-gwá'yah,) or ARAGUAY, a large river 
Brazil, Án G the Serra Sciada; Lat. 18° 10’ 8, Lon 
blo 30 W.; and joins the Tocantins at Sad Joño. 
Length, 1,000 m. 

Aral, (ã'ral,)an inland sea of Asia, territory of Kirghiz, 
between Lat. 43° and 47° N., and Lon. 58° and 61° 30/ 
E., being the most extensive lake in the E. hemisphere 
next to the Caspian, from which it is distant 200 m. K. 
Area. Estim. at 23,300 sq.m. Estim. height above the 
Caspian, 117 feet. It is shallow, contains numerous 
islands, and receives the Oxus and Jaxartes on the B. 
and E.; but as it has no outlet, it is kept at its level 
solely by the evaporation from its surface. Its water 
is salt; coasts flat and sandy, and destitute of towns. 

Arales, (ah-rah'leez.) (Bot.) An alliance of plants, class 
Endogens in which are found the lowest structure 
known roms! flowering plants. It includes the Q. 

iacem, Typhacew, Aracer, and Pendanaces. 

Araliacere, (dr-al-i-a’se-é.) ( Bot.) An O. of plante, all. 
Umbellales, differing from the O. Apiacex only in having 
more than two parts in their fruits. The shoots of Are 
lia nudicaulis are used in N. America like sarsaparilla. 
The celebrated Rice paper of the Chinese (the name of 
which originated in a mistake) is a material employed 


rom Gr. arachné, a 
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for various fancy articles, and is the pith of the Water- 
plant Aralia papyrifera. The pith is cut round and 
round from the outside towards the centre with a sharp 
knife, and is then made flat by pressure. 

Arnumnic, (ir-a-má'/ik.) An ancient language, probably 
the root of the whole family of Semitic tongues, and now 
almost entirely died out, wus spoken in Syria, Babylo- 
nia, and Mesopotamia, collectively called Arama, 

Aramidz, teran eh) (ZoóL) A fani. of birds, O. 
Grallatores, including the Courlan, or Urying Bird, 
(Aramna yigánteus) of Florida and the W. Indies, which 
is about 27 inches long. 

Araneidae, (a-rán'i-de.) (Zo) The Spiders, a fam. 
containing pulmonary arachnida, which have palpi re- 
sembling feet, with no fore at the end, or ut most 
terminated in the females by a little hook, Their 
frontal chelicera: (Forceps-antenne or Mandibles) con- 
sist of a single joint armed with a claw, perforated near 
the apex for the 
transmission of 
venom. The ab- 
domen consists 
of one piece, and 
at the posterior 
end are situate 
the perforated 
prominences 
called spinner- 
es, through 
which the lines 
issne that form 
the web. At the 
anterior end of 
the underside of 
the abdomen are 
placed the res- 
piratory aper- 
tures. The eyes 
are simple, not 
compound, and 
are 2, 6, or 8 in number. The females are usually larger. 
Their eggs are làld in clusters, and are usually protected 
by some sort of nest or cocoon made of web. The young 
do not undergo any proper metamorphoses, but they 
change their integument several times before they ar- 
rive at maturity. Spiders are found in all parts of the 
world, the number of species being very great. All 
the spiders that do not roam about in search of prey 
weave Webs of more or less compact tissue, and varying 
in form according to the species, where insects upon 
which they feed may become entangled (Fig. 36). As 
soon u$ an insect is caught in the web, the spider, hith- 
erto in a covert at one corner, rushes towards his vic- 
tim, and endeavors to pierce him, distilling into the 
wound a prompt and fatal poison. Some &pécíes pos- 
sess the poisonous matter in such quantity that their 
attack is dreaded by man. The numerous American 
species are well described by Hents. 

Aranjuez, (-hoo'eth,) (anc. Ara-Jovis,] a town of vài 
in N. Castile, on the Tagus, 28 m. 8.8.8. of Madrid. It 
contains a magnificent palace of the Spanish monarchs. 
Pop. 11,562, 

Arapahoes, (ah-rap'ah-hóz,) a tribe of N. American 
Indians, E. of the Rocky Mountains. 

Arapaima, (dr-a-pi/ma.) (ZoJl.) A genus of mala- 
copterygious fishes, nearly allied to the Clupeidx, and 
containing the largest known fresh-water fish in the 
world, € sometimes found 18 féet in length, in the 
Kio Negro, 8. America. 

Ararat, (Mount,) (dr'ahret) (Turk. Agri-dagh ; 
Armen. Masis,] a famous mountain of Armenia, and the 
culminating point of W. Asia, at the point of junction 
of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian empires, on the 
N.W. of the prov. Azerbijan, 85 miles N.N.W. of Khoi; 
Lat. of principal summit 39° 42’ N., bon. 449 35’ E. Its 
N.W. peak has an elevation of 17,230 ft. above sea-level. 
A. is commonly held to be the place where the Ark 
rested after the Flood. 

A mns, (a/-ris’,) (anc. Annie] a river of Armenia, rising 
near pat. 4419 30’ N., Lon. 419 10 E. It flows F., and 
joius the Kur, 60 m. W. of its month in the Caspian. 
Length 420 m. 

Araucania, (ah-raw-ka’ne-ch,) an independent terri- 
tory of 8. America, between Lat. 37° and 399 f., and 
Lon. T and 75° W. No aboriginal race in America has 
bo boldly and successfully resisted ns as the 
Araucanians, who are still independent of the Chilians, 
though the latter claim the nominal sovereignty of 
their country. 

Araucarin, (a-raw-kd’re-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of trees, 
0. Pinacex. 

Araure, (ah-row'ra,) a town of Venezuela, 60 m. R.N. 
B.of Truxillo; Lat. 9? 17^ N,, Lon. 69? 99 W. Pep. 11,112. 





Fig. 30. — GARDEN SPIDER, 
(Epeira diadema.) 
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Ar" bil, or Er’bit, (anc. Arbela,] à town of Asiatic Tar. 
key, 40 m. E. by S. of Mosul. Here Alexander the 
Great obtained his final and decisive victory over Darius 
B.C. 331. Lop. 6,000. 

Arbiter, (ahr'be-ur,)ur ARBITRATOR. (Law.) A person 
appointed by the magistrate, or ehewin by the parties, 
to decide any point or difference; an umpire, 

Arbitration, (-rd’shm,) or ARBITRAMENT. (From L 
urbitror, Inward.] The hearing and determination ot 
a cause between contending parties, by some person 
or persons agreed upon, and whose decision is termed 
an a 

Arbor Day, An anrual day for the voluntary plant- 
ing of trees by the people und by school children. It 
was inaugurated in Nebraska in 1874; since then 44 
States and Territories have established annual Arbo: 


Days 

Arborescent, (dr-bór-de'sent.) [From L. arboreseo, 1 
grow like a treé.] Designating such things as resem- 
ble trees; as, arborescent plants. 

Arbor Scientire, (-si-en'ti-e.) [L. the tree of knowl- 
tage] A geueral scheme or means of dissemination of 
knowledge or scientific information. 

Arboriculture, (dr-bor-e-kl'yur.) (Agric) The art 
or modes of cultivating and perfecting trees, shrubs, 
and vines for fruit-bearing, ornament, hedges, shelter, 
and artificial forests. 

Arbor Vite, (-vi'te) [L., the tree of life.] (Bot) See 
TnUJA.— (Anat.) The cortical substance of the cere- 
bellum, so disposed that when cut transversely it ap- 
pears ramifled like a tree. 

Arbroath, (ür'bróth) or ABERBROTHWICE, a seaport 
and manufacturing town of Scotland, co. Forfar, on the 
N. Sea, 16 m. N.E. of Dundee. Pop. 18,540. 

Arbutus, (ar-bü'tàs) (Bot) The Strawberry-tree, a 
gen. of beautiful evergreen shrubs, bearing a fruit not 
unlike the strawberry. 

Are, ae) [From L. arcus, à bow.) (Math.) A circle, 
an ellipse, or any other section of a regular curve. 

Arcade, (dr-kdd’.) [Fr. from L. arcus, a bow.] (Arch.) 
A series of arches of any form, supported on pillars, as 
in the cloisters of the old monasteries and religious 


houses, 

Areadee, (dr-kd-de’.) A fam. of mollusks, O. Lamelli- 
branchiata, embracing acephala which have the shell 
regular, with a strong epidermis, and the hinge with a 
row of comb-like teeth ; as, the Leda limatula, 

Arcailia, (ir-kd'de-ah,) a p. or nomarchy of Greece, 
in the centre of the Morea; area, 1,600 sq. m. The 
country ls mountainous, and uffords excellent pastur- 
age. Now, a8 in antiqnity, the principal business of 
the inhabitants is agriculture, whence the pastoral 
poets have selected A. for the theatre of their fables, and 
made it toappear asa paradise, although it was far from 
deserving this character. 

Arcadius, (-irà^de-us,) the elder son of Theodosius the 
Great, $. 383, inherited from his father the empire of 
the East, with Byzantium for his capital. He was a 
weak prince, and was controlled by his empress, Eu- 
doxía. D. 408. 

Arcanum, (àr-ká'num,) pl. ARCA'Na.. [L., a secret.] 
Among the oll philosophers, alchemists, &c., any 
remedy, the secret of which was carefully kept con- 
cealed in order t» enhance its value. 

Are-bou'tant. [Fr. (Arch) Same as FLYING-BUT- 
TRESS, q. v. 

Arcesilaus, (dr scs-e-lá'us,) a Greek philosopher, who 
founded the Second or Middle Academy, s. in Æolia, 
abt. 316 p.c. He riaintained that truth is unattainable 
by man, and reje:ted as false and delusive the testi- 
mony of the senses. D. 241 5. c. 

Arech, (ahrch.) (Gr. archos, chief.] A syllable, prefixed 
toanother word, to denote the highest degree of its kind, 
whether B ues or bad; as, wage, archduke, arch- 
bishop, arch-fiend, &c. Many of the highest offices in dif- 
ferent empires have this syllable prefixed to them. 

Arch. [L.aroua.] (Arch.) A building in form of a curve. 
A. are either circular, elliptical, or straight. — Pointed A. 
are usually described by two segments on the sides of a 
supposed triangle. When this triangle is equilateral, it 
is an ilateral A.; when acute, a lancet A. ; and when 
obtuse, a drop A. — Elliptical A. consist of a semi-ellipsis, 

and Fave commonly a keystone and imposts; they are 

usually described by workmen on three centres, — 

Straight A. (as they are improperly called) are used over 

doors and windows. They have, both above and below, 

plain, straight edges, which are parallel; but the ends 
and joints point towards a centre. The term A, is pe- 
culíarly used for the space between the two piers of 

a bridge, for the passage of water, vessels, dc. It is not 

known in what country the A. was first invented; it is 

not found in any really ancient Egyptian buitding, 
nor was it used in the early Greek temples, &c. It 
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value was soon perceived by the Romans; for we find 
it in the Cloaca Maxima, the great common sewer of 
ancient Rome, cop- 
structed, most proba- 
bly, in the time of the 
Tarquins. The pointed 
arch was introduced 
in the Middle Ages 
Fig. 37). — DIURNAL 
RCH. (Astron.) That 
part of a circle de- 
scribed by the heav- 
enly body between its 
rising and setting. 
The nocturnal A.is that 
which is described 
between its setting 
and rising. — TRIUM- 
PRAL ARCH. ( Arch.) A 
stately gate adorned 
with sculpture, in- 
scriptions, &c., gen- 
erally consisting of 
three A., that in the 3 
centre being higher 
than the others; an- 
ciently erected in 
honor of those who 
had deserved a tri- 
umph. The most re- 
markable of these edifices still existing are the arch of 
Augustus at Rimini; that of Trajan at Beneventum; 
those of Constantine and Titus at Rome. The most 
remarkable modern 7. A. is the Are de l' Etoile, at Paris, 
erected to commemorate the victories of Napoléon I. 


ig 
POINTED ARCH, A.D. 1220. 


Arehgeology, (ür-ke-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. archaios, an- 
cient, and treatise. study or science of 
antiquities. 


Archaism, (dr'ka-izm.) [From Gr. archaios, olden.] An 
antiquated term or mode of expression. 

Archangel, (drk-dn‘jcl,) a commercial city of Russia, 
C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dwina, near its 
mouth in the White Sea; Lat. 64° 32’ 8” N., Lon. 40° 
33’ E. It is built of wood, and has an extensive com- 

ny established for commerce and herring fishing. 

ing to the rigor of the climate, its port is open 
only from July to Sept. . Timber, hemp, tar, flax, 
hides, tallow, &c. Pop. 1 

Archbishop, (-Lish’up.) (oa: Hist.) A Marcel 
prelate, having several suffragan bishops under him. . 

Archdeacon, (-dé'kn.) (Eccl. Hist.) In the Episco- 

1 Church of England, an ecclesiastical officer next 
Dor a bishop in rank. Every diocese has one, and 
the majority more. They are usually appointed by 
their diocesans, but their anthority is independent. 

Archduke, (drch'dük.) [From Ger. erz, chief, and 
It. duca, duke.) (Her.) A title first assumed by the 
dukes of Austria in 1158, and which is now borne by 
the sons of the emperors of Austria. 

Archelaus, (ar-ke-Ià^uw,) a king of Judea, son of 
Herod the Great, was ap) ted heir by the will of his 
father, but his claim being disputed by his brother, 
Herod Antipas, A. went to Rome abt. 1 4. D., when 
Augustus Cæsar divided the kingdom, giving to A, 
Judea proper, Samaria, and Idumea. He was ban- 
ished by Augustus for his cruelty, 7 A. D. 

Archela‘us, king of Macedon, natural son and succes- 
sor of Perdiccas II., was a liberal patron of literature 
and arts, and greatly favored, among others, Euripides 
and Zeuxis. D abt. 398 4.0, 

Archery, (iürch'wr) [0. 
Fr. arc-firrerie, the drawing 
ef the bow.] (Mii) The art 
of shooting with the bow and 
arrow. Since the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, the arrow 

ceased to be employed as 
an effective wenpon; but in 
former times it was reckoned 
of the ntmost importance to 
the military strength of a 
nation. The Swiss and the 
British (Fig. 38) were famous 
archers. A. has been revived 
in modern times as a pe 
time, and is largely practised 
throughont Great Britain, in 
Switzerland, and in some 
parts of Germany. The dis- Pig. 38.-BNGLISH ARCHER. 
tance to which an arrow can (15th century.) 
be sent by a good archer is 
from 200 to 250 yards. 





Archetype, (d7’ke-tip.) (Gr., from arché, an origin, and 
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typos, a type.] The first model of a work, which is copied 

when the work is executed. Comp. Anat.) The plan or 
scheme of structure to which, in the opinion of some, 
organic beings, existing and extinct, variously approx- 
imate. Thus an A. vertebrate skeleton has been de- 
scribed, which the skeletons of all known vertebrata 
shadow forth without vátag, completely possessed by 
say: = The Archetypal World, among Platonists, means 
thé world as it existed in the idea of God, before tho 
visible creation. 

Archil, (dr'kü,) OncHIL, and CupnEAR. (Chem. A 
violet-red dye, obtained from many species of lichena, 
but principally from those belonging to the gen. Roc“ 
cella. It is chiefly used to improve the dye of other 
colors, and to give richness and brilliancy to them. The 
coloring matter is due tothe chemical principle orcine. 

Archimedes, (ar-ké-me'dééz,) the most celebrated 
mathematician among the ancients, was a native of 
Syracuse, and related to King Hieron. He was equally 
skilled in the sciences of astronomy, geometry, mechan- 
ics, hydrostatics, and optics. The combination of pul- 
leys for raising heavy weights, the Archimedean screw, 
n sphere to represent the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
&c., were invented by him ; but his genius for invention 
was never more signally displayed than in the defence 
of his native city, when besieged by Marcellus; al- 
though the well-known story that amok other aston- 
ishing novelties he produced a burning-glass composed 
of reflecting mirrors, by which he fired the enemy’s 
fleet, is most likely a fiction of later times, no mention 
of such a circumstance occurring earlier than the 12th 
cent. At length, however, the city was taken by 
storm, and A.,then in his 74th year, was among the 
slain, B. c. 212. 

Archimedes, (Principle of.) (Phy) “A body 
immersed in a liqvid, loses a part of its weight equal to 
the weight of the displaced liquid." This principle, 
which is the basis of the theory of immersed and float- 
ing bodies, is called the Principle of Archimedes, after 

ARM Vet baie (art ED X d. 
re *e-pl'a-go. eog, term no 
pines, th applied ta eut qii of sea as are interspersed 
with many islands; as, the Malay, or Eastern A. It 
was formerly restricted to the numerous islands of the 
JRgean Sea, or that part of the Mediterranean lying 
between Asia Minor and Greece. 

Arohitoek, i dr ke-tékt.) Krou Gr. archos, chief, and 
tekton, a bu 1 One skilled in architecture; a de- 
signer and auperintending constructor of buildings. 

Ar'chiteeture, [ehem [L. architectura.] The art 
of inventing and drawing ad ie for buildings, or the 
science which teaches the method of constructing any 
edifice for use or ornament. It is divided into civil, 
military, and naral, according as the erections are for 
civil, military, or naval purposes; and, for the sake of 
convenience, other divisions are sometimes introduced. 
Civil HERI to have been among the earliest inven- 
tions, and its works have been commonly regulated by 
some principles of hereditary imitation. Whatever rude 
structure the climate and materials of any country 
have obliged its early inbabitants to adopt for their 
temporary shelter, the same structure, with all its 
prominent features, haa been afterwards in some meas- 
ure kept in view by their refined and opulent posterity. 
To Greece we are indebted forthe three principal orders 
of A., the Doric, the Jonic, and the Corinthian; Rome 

added the Tuscan and the Composite, both formed out of 

the former. Each of these orders hasa icular ex- 
pression; so that a building may be rude, solid, neat, 
delicate, or gay, according as the an, the Doric, the 

Ionic, the Corinthian, or the Composite is employed. 

The columns of the several orders are easily distin- 

guishable by the ornaments that are peculiar to their 

capitals; but the scientific difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order is characterized by its 
simplicity and strength. It is devoid of all ornament. 

The Doric is enlivened with ornaments in the frieze 

and capital, and the shaft is often fluted. The Ionic is 

ornamented with the volute scroll, or spiral: its orna- 
ments are in a style between the plainness of the Doric 
and the richness of the Corinthian. The Corinthian is 
known by its capital being adorned with two sorts of 
leaves, between which rise little stalks, of which the 
volutes that support the highest part of the capital are 
formed. The Composite is nearly the same as the 

Corinthian, with an addition of the Ionic volute. In 

their private buildings the Roman architects followed 

the Greeks; but in their public edifices they far sur- 
assed them in gorgeous magnificence. During the 

Dark Ages which followed the destruction of the Roman 

empire, the classic 4. of Greece and Rome was lost sigh. 

of, or most unskilfully copied; but was agnin revived 
by the Italians at the time of the restoration of letters, 
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All the debased styles which sprang.from vain attempts | Architrave, rper ta Mese archos, the chief, and 


to imıtate the ancients, and which flourished from the 
destruction of the Roman power till the introduction 
of the Gothic, have been united under one term, the 
Romanii: The origin of the Gothic style is a 
matter of great uncertainty. At first it was rude; but 
it ultimately exhibited grandeur and splendor, with 
the most accurate execution. The Saron and Norman 
styles were so called because they were respectively used 
by the Saxons in England before the Conquest, and by 
the Normans after it, in the building of their churches, 
The Saron employed the semicircular arch, which 
seems to have been borrowed from the Romans. It was 
generally plain, but sometimes ornamented with rude 
and massive mouldings. The heads of small openings 
were eften formed of two straight stones laid against 
each other. The quoins were usually of hewn stone, 
pus alternately flat and on end, a mode commonly 

rmed “Jong and short.” The walls were often deco- 
rated externally with flat vertical strips of stone, slightly 
projecting, and somewhat resembling pilasters. There 
is scarcely any one example containing all the pecu- 
liarities of this style; nor, indeed, is there a certainty 
that any building now rémaining decidedly belongs to 
it. The Norman was at first very rude and heavy ; íts 
walla were very thick and generally without buttresses. 
The arches, both within and without, were semi- 
circular, and supported by very plnin and massive 
columns. The windows had no mullions, but were 
generally arranged in pairs, sometimes under a larger 
arch. Buttresses, when used, were broad, of small pro- 
jection, often without breaks, and terminated under 
the cornice; neither spires nor pinnacles were em- 
ployed: The imposts of the doors, &c., were massive 
and rudely carved; and external walls wcre frequently 
ornamented with interlaced arches. The Saxon and 
Norman, particularly the latter, continued to be the 
prevailing modes of building in England until the reign 
of Henry II., when a new mode was introduced, which 
was called Modern Gothic, or the Pointed Style. Whether 
this was purely a deviation from the other two modes, 
or was derived from any foreign source, is not known. 
It is, however, supposed by some to be of Saracenic 
origin, and to have been introduced by the Crusaders. 
This style may be divided into—1. Karly Complete 
Gothic, with its subdivisions of Lancet, and Geometri- 
cal Decorated; and 2. Late Complete Gothic, with its 
subdivisions, the Flowing, Flamboyant, or Curvilinear 
style, and the Perpendicular continuous style. The 
employment of the ogive in place of circular forms in 
the windows first marks the transition from one of 
these subdivisions to the other. The perpendicular 
style is confined to Great Britain; on the ontinent, 
“the flamboyant style" was contemporaneous. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the 16th cent., the pointed style 
assumed the form termed “the Elizabethan,” or 
“Tudor;” in the latter examples of which the Italian 
^» much mingled, The pointed style is distinguished 














' Fig. 399.—ARABIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
(Court of the Lions — Alhambra.) 


by its numerous buttresses, lofty spires and pinnacles, 
large and ramified windows, with a profusion of orna- 
ments throughout. 
taste for Greek and Roman A. revived, and brought the 
five orders again into;use; although for sacred edifices the 
Saxon and Gothic styles still maintain the pre-eminence. 
Besides those we have mentioned, other styles have 
been used: thus, the Chinese, remarkable for its light- 
ness; the Arabian (Fig. 39), for its horse-shoe arch and 
its fanciful ornamentation; the Egyptian, for its vast- 
ness. This, as well as the Indian, was most probably 
derived from the excavations provided by natnre as a 
protection against the sultry heat. Mexican A., not- 
withstanding the enthusiastic praises hestowed by some 
writers upon it, seems to have been of the rudest char- 
acter; its temples were little more than vast mouuds 
of earth, sometimes partially faced with stone. 


In the 15th and 16th centuries the | 





trapéz, a beam.} (Arch. at part of an order which 
lies immediately upon the capital of the column, being 
the lowest member of the entablature. It is sometimes 
called the epistylium [Gr. epi, upon, and stylos, a column). 

Archives, (arkivz.) [From Gr. arché, government. 
Ancient records, charters, or muniments, whether be- 
longing to a state, community, family, or city. 

Archivolt, (dr ke-vóit.) [From L. arcus rolutus, & 
turned arch.] (Arch.) The inner contour of an arch, or 
a frame set off with mouldings, running over the faces 
of the arch-stones, and bearing upon the imposts. 

Archon, (ár'kon.) [Gr.,a ruler.] (Anc. Hist.) One of the 
chief magistrates of the city and commonwealth of 
Athens. At first the A. succecded to the kings, and had 
regal power. Their authority was then divided among 
nine, and was made annual. In the time of the Romans 

, the archonship was merely titular and honorary. 

Arc-Light. A brilliant light emitted by the white 
hot points of two pieces of carbon when used as the 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery, dynamo, 
storage battery, or other current producer. It first 
came into practical use in the employment of the 
dynamo asa source of current, and has enormously 
extended in employment for the lighting of streets, 
light-houses, large rooms, ete., within twenty years’ 
past. In thé United States the Brush, the Edison, 
and the Thomson-lIouston lights are those most em- 
ployed, and they are rapidly replacing gas as a street 
illuminant. 

Arctic Exploration. For centuries past efforts 
have been made to penetrate the mystery of the Arctic 
geas, and solve the secret of the polar region. The 
expeditions are too numerous to be here enumerated, 
the best known being those of Peary, Franklin, Kan 
and Greely, in the American seas, and De Long a 
Nordenskjold, in those of Asia Those of Franklin, 
Greely and De Long were notable for the misfortunes 
attending them. Of recent years efforts have been 
made to penetrate north by new methods. Lieutenant 
Peary made a daring overland journey through north 
Greenland; F. G. Jackson is en in a similar 
enterprise in Franz Josef Land Nansen has suf- 
fered his vessel to be frozen in the ice, with the hope 
of being floated by the currents over the polar region, 
and S. A. Andree is projecting a balloon journey ta 
the pole. See BALLOON, ARCTIC. 

Arc'tic Ocean, or NonrHERN Icy Sea, is that part of 
the Ocean which extends from the Arctic circle, Lat. 669 
30 N., to the N. Pole; it washes the whole of the\N. 
coasts of Europe, Asia, and America, and conrmunicates 
on the N.W. of Europe with the Atlantic; and on the 
N.E. of Asia with the Pacific by Behring Strait. It 
forms the White Sea in Europe, and the gulfs of Kara, 
Obi, and Yenesei, in Siberia; in N. America, where it 
takes the name of the Polar Sea, it forms Paffin's Bay. 
During winter ice extends in every direction round the 
pole, covering a space of from 3,000 to 4,000 m. in diam- 
eter; and even during the four months of summer, the 
surface of this sea is at the freezing-point. Icebergs 
and fields of ice are continually drifting S. into the At- 
lantic, — the former sometimes extending to 100 m. in 
length, and from 25 to 30 m. in diameter. 


Arcturus, (ark-tG'rus.) (Astron.) The leading star of 
the constel. Boótes, and, according to Sir John Her- 
schel’s photometric experiments, the brightest star ir 
the northern heavens. 

Ardèche, (ar-daish’,) a dep. of France, separated from 
the Dróme by the Rhóne; between Lat. 44° 16’ and 45? 
21' N., Lon. 3? 50' and 49 50’ E. The greatest part of it 
is occupied by the Cevennes Mountains. C. Privas 

. 396,788, 

Ardeidze, — (dr-de'e-de,) 
the Herons, a family of 
birds, O. Grallatores, char- 
acterized by a straight, 
sharp, long, subcom- 
pressed bill, with a fur- 
row extending on each 
side, from the nostrils to 
the apex of the bill. The 
best known species in this 
country are the Great 
Blue Heron, Ardea hero- 
dias (Fig. 40), which is 42 
inches long, the wing 18, 
and the bill 514. It fre- 
quents ponds and creeks, 
where it may be seen 
standing upon a rock or 
stump for hewrs, watch. 
ing tor fish, upon which 





Fig. 40.—GREAT BLUE HEROK 
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it feeds. When a fish comes within reach, it instantly | Ar’gol. (Chem.) See TARTARIC ACID. 


transfixes it with its sharp bill, and afterwards swal-| A 


lows it whole. It also feeds upon reptiles, mice, and 
young birds. They digest an enormous quantity of 
food in a short time. The nest is placed on a large 
tree in a dense swamp. It is large and flat, built of 
sticks, and matted with grasses and mosses. The eggs 
are three, dull bluish-white. The Egret, or Aigrette, gen. 
Demigretta, has a full occipital crest of elongated feath- 
ers, and the back has free plumes longer than the tail. 
The Bittern, or Stake-driver (Botaurus longinosus), of 
N. America, is abt. 26 inches long; the color is brown- 
ish-yellow, finely varied with dark-brown and brownish- 
red. The Night Heron (Nyctiardea Gardeni) of the U. 
States is 25 inches long. These birds breed in communi- 
ties, and perform their migrations in the night, at which 
times their loud, hoarse note may be heard, which has 
been represented by the syllable qua. 

Ardennes, (dr’den,) a frontier dept. in the N.E. of 
France, formed of the N. part of the former prov. of 
Champagne, and a small part of those of Picardy and 
Flanders, has N. the grand-duchy of Luxembourg, W. 
the dept. of Aisne, S. Marne, and E. Meuse. Area, 1,955 
sq.m. It takes its name from the celebrated Forest of 
Arden or the Ardennes, a mountainous and wooded re- 
gion, extending some distance along the Franco-Belgic 
frontier, and familiarized to us by the drama of Shaks- 
peare. A. is watered by the Meuse, Aisne, and their 
affluents. A. is divided into 5 arrondissements, named 
after its chief towns, Mézieres (the C.), Réthel, Rocroy, 
Sedan, and Vouziers. Pop. 326,864. 

Aro, (ahr.) See METRIO System. 

Area, (G're-ah.) [L., a broad surface of level ground.] 
(Geom.) The superficial contents of any triangle, quad- 
rangle, or other figure. 

Areca, (a-ré’kah,) a gen. of trees, O. Palmacex. The nut 
of A. catechu, called Betel-nut, is remarkable for its nar- 
cotic and intoxicating power. It has, however, been 
thought doubtful whether its intoxicating effect is not 
owing to the Piper leaf in which it is wrapped when 
chewed by the natives of the countries bordering on the 
Malay Archipelago, where the Betel-nut is called Pe- 
nang. The Cabbage-palm, A. oleracea, of the W. Indics, 
has a huge, terminal bud, which is sweet, nutritious, 
and delicate. 

Arens, (a-rë'nah.) I sand.] (Zom: Antiq.) The ring 
or enclosed part of the amphitheatre, sct apart for 
glediatorial combats ; —so called from its being strewn 
with sand to hide from the spectators the blood spilled 
in such encounters. 

Arennaceouus, (ír-e-ná'«hus) [Same deriv.] (Geol. 
That which possesses the properties of sund; it is use 
with reference to certain descriptions of stone which 
have the texture of loose friable varieties of sandstone 
cemented by some extraneous matter. 

Arenicolada, (Zr-en-e-kól'a-de,) or DORSIBRANOHIAT.E. 
(Zosl.) The Sand-worms, a family of marine Annelides, 
which have the organs of respiration in the form of 
trees, tufts, lamina, or tubercles, placed on the middle 
of the body. They live free in sand, mud, or water. 

Arcola, («rc'o-lah.) [L., a little space.] One of the 
small compartments into which a space may be marked 
out by lines. 

Areom'eter. Same as H YDROMETER, q. v. 

Areo "Us, (dr-e-óp'a-güs.) [Gr. Arés, Mars, and’ pa- 
gos, a hill.] (Anc. Hist) A rocky eminence at Athens, 
near the Acropolis, upon which a sovereign criminal 
court held its sittings. The judges were called Areopa- 
gites, and through a long period were greatly respected. 

Arequipa, (ür-a-ké'pa,) a city of Peru, C. of dept. of 
same name, in an extensive valley in the Andes, 200 m. 
8.8.W. of Cuzco, was founded by Pizarro in 1536. It 
has suffered often, and lastly in 1869, from earthquakes. 
Pop. abt. 30,000. 

Arethusa, (ar-e-Phü'sáh.) (Myt) A nereid and an at- 
tendant of Diana, was beloved and pursued by Alpheus, 
and was changed into a fountain in Ortygia, near Syra- 
cuse.—(Bot.) A gen.of herbaceous plants, O. Orchidacer. 

Aretino, PIETRO, (ah-ra-tZ/no,) a celebrated Italian sa- 
tirist, B. in Tuscany, 1492, obtained a high reputation, 
was patronized by sovereigns, and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of artists and poets, Michael Angelo, Titian, and 
Tasso. A multitude of satires on all the European mon- 
archs earned him the title of “ Scourge of Princes.” By 
some he was bribed to silence; by others punished. D. 
at Venice, 1557. 

Arezzo, (a-red'so,) jo» Arretium,) a city of Italy, in 
Tuscany, C. of a p. of same name, 35 m. S.E. of Florence. 
Mæcenas, Petrarch, Guido, Vasari, and Michael Angelo 
were born here. Pop, 37,108. 

Arfvedsonite, (drf'ved-sun-it.) apg ) A black, opaque 
variety of hornblende, containing a large proportion 
of iron, and also soda, 


emt, (drjént.) [Fr. silver.] (Her) The white 
color in the coats of arms, intended to represent silver. 

Argentane, (dr/jen-tàn,) or GERMAN SILVER. (Chem.) 
An alloy consisting of copper, nickel, and zinc, in va- 
rious proportions. 

A ntine, (drjen-tin.) ie) A kind of carbonate 

of lime with a silvery lustre and a slaty structure. 

Argentine Republic, (dr’jen-tin,) formerly the 
CONFEDERATION oF La PLATA, in South America, a con- 
federation of states occupying the territory between 
Lat. 22? and 41° S., and bounded N. by Bolivia, E. by Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean, 8. by Patagonia, 
und W. by the Chilian Andes. Length 1,740 m.; breadth 
1,000. Area, 603,271 sq. m. Gen. Desc. The A. R. forms 
almost an oblong parallelogram, with its surface for the 
most part level. The S. portion is composed of the Pam- 
pas (flat grassy prairies), while the Andine provs., on 
the other hand, are very mountainous in their charac- 
ter. The principal rivers are the La Plata, Paraná, and 
Paraguay, with their numerous affluents; a chain of 
salt lakes intersects the S. division of the country. The 
mountain system of the republic comprehends some of 
the outliers of the Andes and Chiquitos chains. Both 
extremes of temperature are met with; the climate, 
though generally humid, is infinitely a bealthy one. 
Soil generally fertile; the cereals, cotton and fruits be- 
ing the chief staples. Vast herds of horses and cattle run 
wild on the pampas, and form the principal source of 
trade and wealth of the natives. The republic is divided 
into 14 provs. Cap. Rosario. Chief towns. Buenos Ayres 
Concepcion, Corrientes, Tucuman, Salta. The interior 
thecountry is pop- 
ulated by many 
nomad Indian 
tribes.—Gort. The 
executive power 
is vested in a pres- 
ident; the legis- 
lature consists of 
two houses — a 
senate and cham- 
ber of deputies. 
Roman Catholic- 
ism is the prevail- 
ing religion, but 
all others are tol- 
erated. Great Bri- 
tain, France, and 
the U. States mo- © 
nopolize the bulk 
of the foreign 
commerce, Most 
of it, however, Fig. 41—1NDIAN OF THE RIO VERMEJO, 
is with the two 
former. The railroads comprised, in the year 1896, 
8,022 m. in operation and course of construction. Miles 
of telegraph, 13,000. — Hist. The Rio de la Plata was 
discovered in 1516 by the Spaniards, who, in 1535, found- 
ed the city of Mendoza. 1n 1776, the Plate provs. were 
formed into the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 1808, 
the states secured their independence of Spain, the 
mother country, from which time till 1860 the country 
was a prey to civil strife. In 1868, the A. R. allied itself 
with Brazil and Uruguay in the war against Lopez, the 
despot of Paraguay. In 1870, an insurrection broke out 
in the prov. of Entre Rios, which was not wholly sup- 
pressed till early in 191. 

Argil, (dr‘jil.) [From L, argilla, potter's earth.] ( Min.) 

An unctuous kind of white clay, used in the manufac- 

ture of earthenware. 

lis, (dr'go-lis,) & peninsula of Greece, in the Morea, 
lying between the bays of Nauplia and gina, and now 
forming, with Corinth, à nomarcby or dep. A. was 
the eastern region of Peloponnesus, and was divided 
from the earliest times into the small kingdoms of Ar- 
, Mycene, Tirinthus, Troezene. Hermione, and Epi- 
urus. The most ancient city of Greece, A founded 

abt. 1800 n. c€., still retains its name. It is situated 7 m. 

N.N.W. of Nauplia, and has a pop. of abt. 9,000. The C. 

is Nauplia. Pop. of the noinarchy 113,719. 

Argon, (4/‘ydn.) A new constituent of the atmos- 
phere, discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ram- 
sey in 1894. It occurs in minute quantity, and is pos- 
sibly an allotropic form of nitrogen ; the analogue of 
ozone. It is very inert chemically. 

Argonantidze,(dr-go-nawt'e-de.) [From the ship Argo. 

See AnaoxAUTS.] (Zoil.) A fam. of the O. Dibranchiata, 

containing cephalopods which have the dorsal arms 

webbed at the extremity, secreting a symmetrical con- 
voluted shell, Thich is mis and translucent, Eher 
onaut, or Paper-sailor, argos (Fig. 42), sits 

n its shell, with its siphon turned towards tho koek 
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and its dorsal, sail-shaped arms closely applied to the 
shell, and swims by ejecting 
water from the funnel. This 
is the Nautilus of Aristotle, 
who described it as sailing on 
the surface of the sea, with 
its sail-shaped arms spread to 
the breeze. 


Ar’ ts. [Gr. d 
gonauts. [Gr yen 


a sailor.) rote 
Hist.) A company of illus- 
trious Greeks, whoare said to 


have embarked along with 
Jason in the ship Argo, on 
an expedition to Colchis, 
with a design to obtain the 
Golden Fleece; a fable to 
which perpetual allusion is Fig. 42. 

made by Greek and Latin ARGONAUT AND SHELL. 
writers. Whether there was 

any nucleus of fact in the tradition it is impossible to tell. 

Ar'go Navis, (-nà'eis) [L. the ship Argo.) (Astron.) 
One of Ptolemy's southern constel., remarkable for the 
singular richness with which starsare distributed overit. 

Ar’gos, See AnaoLIs. 

Argot, (dr’go,) a term applied in France and England 
to a species of cant language used amung gipsies, 
thieves, &c. 

Argument, (dr'gü-m2nt.) AC. argumentum.)  ( Logic.) 
A line of reasoning employed to convince an opponent 
or one ignorant of the subject. Locke obsorves that, in 
reasoning, men ordinarily nse four sorts of A. The first 
is to allege the opinions of those whose parts and learn- 
ing, eminence, power, or some other cause, have gained 
them a name, and settled their reputation in the com- 
mon esteem, with some kind of authority; this may be 
called a nium ad verecundiam. A second way is to 
require the adversaries to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to assign a better; this he calls argumentum 
ad ignorantiam, A third way is, to press a man with con- 
rig onec drawn from his own principles or acts; this 
is known by the name of argumentum ad hominem. 
fourth way is the using proofs drawn from any of the 
foundations of knowledge or probability; this he calls 
arqumentum ad “amare tog aes observes that it is the only 
one of all the four that brings true instruction with it, 
and advances us in our to knowledge. —( Zit) The 
abridgrgent, or heads of a k, history, chapter, &c. 

Argus, (ăr'găs.) (MyL) A son of Arestor, who had eyes 
all over his body, or, according to Ovid, one hundred 
eyes. He was killed by Mercury, when appointed by 
Juno to guard Io, and the tradition adds that his eyes 
were transferred to the tail of a peacock. 

Argyle, or ARaYLL, (dr-gil^) a maritime and moun- 
tainous co. of Scotland, on its W. side, including the 
islands of Islay, Mull, Jura, &c. Area, 3,255 sq. m. 
Chief towns, Inverary (the C.), Oban, and Campbel- 
ton. Pop. 80,000. 

Argyle’, or Arcr.t’, the title borne by the head of the 
gront Soottish family of Campbell, known among the 

ighlanders as Mac um Mahr. 

Argynnis, (drjin'nis.)) (Zoil.) A gen. of butterflies, 
fam. mE ids, which has the wings without inden- 
tation, and the hind ones generally ornamented beneath 
with silvery or pearly spots. It includes the American 
species A, aphrodite, A. idalia, A. bellona, and A. myrina. 

Ariadne, (a-ri-ad'ne) See THESEUS. 

Ariano, (ah-re-ah'no,) a town of 8. Italy, in the Apen- 
nines, 17 m. E. of Benevento. Pop. 14,500. 

Arians, (d’re-ans.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers of Arius, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, who, abt. 318, denied the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity to be of the same 
essence; affirmed that Christ was a creature inferior 
to the Father as to his deity, and neither co-eternal nor 
eo-equal with him; and that the Holy Ghost 
was formed of the Son. After the death of Arius, 336, 
his followers received great accessions, and the Rm- 
peror Constantine is said to have been tized into the 
Arian communion a short time before his death. But 
the divisions which w among the 4. themselves 
prepared for the Catholic Church an easy vietory over 

hem, and led to their fina! extinction. 

Arica, (ah-ré'kah,) a seaport of Peru, on the Pacific, C. 
of ^ p., 200 m. S.E. of Arequipa; Lat. 18? 26’ 8., Lon. 
7009 13' 30" W. It was a flourishing city, with abt. 30,000 
inhabitants, before it was almost yed by the earth- 
quake of Aug. 13, 1863. 

Aribge, (ah-re-aizh’,) a 8. and mountainous dep. of 
France, b. 8. by the republie of Andorra and the Py- 
renees, is pecu formed from part of the ane. co. 
of Foix. €. Foix. Pop. 250,436. 

Aries, (d'ri-eez.) (Astron.) The Ram, a constellation ; 
end also the first sign of the Zodiac, The commence- 
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ment of this sign on the ecliptic is called the fire point 
of Aries; it is the point in which the ecliptic passes 
from the 8. to the N. side of the equinoctial line. The 
d A. is at present occupied by the constel. Pisces. 

Arietta, (ah-re-éttah.) [It.) (Mus) A short melody 
song, or air. 

Aril, (dr'iL) [L. arillus.) (Bot) A membrane, either 
fleshy or otherwise, originating from the placenta, and 
growing over a seed either partially or entirely. In- 
stances of it occur in the nutmeg, where it constitute. 


mace. 

Arioso, (dr-i-ó'so.) [It., graceful.] (Mus) In musical 
composition, after the manner of an air, in contradis- 
tinction to recitation. Also, in orchestration, a sus- 
tained vocal style. 

Ariosto, LUDOVICO, (ah-re-os'to,) one of the greatest of 
Italian poets, B. 1474, at Reggio, entered into the ser- 
vice of the Cardinal d'Este, who employed him in 
political negotiations. His t epic, the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, which occupied his leisure for 11 years, was pub- 
lished in 1516. This poem, which celebrates the semi- 
mythical achievements of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
in the wars between the Christians and the Moors, 
became immediately popular, and has since been trans- 
lated into all European languages, and passed through 
innumerable editions, D. 1533. 

Arista, (a-ris‘tah.) [L.] (Bot) A long, needle-like bean, 
which stands out from the husk of barley, grass, &c.: — 
it is commonly called the awn. 

Aristarchus, (dr-is-tar’kus,) a Greek critic and gram- 
marian, flourished abt. 150 B. c. 

Aristides, (ar-is-ti’dees,) an Athenian patriot, whose 
inflexible integrity obtained for him the name of ‘The 
Just,’ was & great admirer of the laws of Lycurgus, and 
opposed to the democratic party headed by Themis- 
tocles. He was second in command to Miltiades at the 
battle of Marathon, and was made archon in the year 
following, but his rigid integrity in this office led to so 
strong an opposition by the popular party that he was 
ostracized. called m banishment to op the 
Persians under Xerxes, he, both at Salamis and Platæa, 
exerted himself to the utmost to serve and save his 
country. Though he had borne all the highest offices 
of the state, he D, poor, 467 B. C. 

Aristip'pus, founder of the Cyrenaic school of phi- 
losophers, flourished in the 5th century B.C. 

Aristocracy, (dr-is-tók'ra-se.) [From Gr, aristas, the 
best, and krateo, I rule,] (Pol.) A form of hereditary 
government, composed of the nobles or superior citizens 
of a country.— In its more commonly applied sense, a 
class of persons in the State; the wealthy and noble 
classes in a body, or the latter class by itself. 

Aristolochiacese, (a-ris-to-lók-c-a/seé.) (Bot.) An O. 
of herbs or shrubs, alliance Asarales. he typical 
gen. Aristolochia has usually twining stems and one- 
sided, bent, yellow or purple, variegated flowers, the 
odor of which is often very offensive. They are stimu- 
lants and aromatics. The prin. part of the genus is 
tropical. 

Aristophanes, (dr-is-(f 'ah-neez,) a Greek comic poct, 
and contemporary of Socrates, Demosthenes, and Euri- 
pides, was B. in Athens, abt. 450. He is said to have 
written 54 plays, but of these only 11 have come down 
to us. With the utmost boldness and license he di- 
rected his terrible satire not only against the chief 
joies and social evils of the age, but against the 

ing men of the time. His works, therefore, present 
a vivid, if exaggerated, picture of Athenian life and 
manners, while for purity and elegance of style he is 


unsurpassed, 

Aristo'tle, the great founder of the Peripatetic school 
of philosophers, B. at Stagira, in Macedonia, n. c. 384, at 
the age of 17 became a pupil of Plato, who called him 
the “mind” of his school. His great SOLI procured 
for him Alexander the Great as his scholar. On Alex- 
ander's expedition to Asia, A. returned to Athens, and 
obtained leave to occupy the Lyceum as a school of 
philosophy, over which he presided for 13 years; and 
which was called, probably from his habit of walking 
as he lectured, the Peripatetic. Retiring to Chalcis, he 
D. there in 322. A. aceomplished in his day the task 
of an intellectual giant. His genius embraced all the 
sciences of his time, and invented new ones. His ex- 
tant works include treatises on physics, metaphysics, 
logic (or which he justly claims to be the inventor), 
rhetoric, ethics, politics, and the natural history of ani- 
mals. The philosophy of 4. attained immense influence, 
and was supreme in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
His word was another Bible, and to question his author- 
ity was heresy. After the revival of literature and the 
Reformation, men began to perceive that facta could 
not be discovered by words, and the name of A. was lost. 
But now, after that natural reaction and a period of 
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neglect, he is again studied and praised as one of the 
greatest intellects that have appeared in the world, 

Arithmette, («-rith’me-tek.) (Gr. urithmos, number.] 
The science of numbers, or that portion of mathematics 
concerhed with the properties of numbers, Books of A. 
contain a say of rules by which the processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction multiplication, and division are facili- 
tated, ahd by Which certain other computations desir- 
able for the purposes of business are effected. The 

^ method of notation we now use is said to have been ob- 

* tained from the Arabians; and the characters by which 
all the operations of common A. are performed are 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9$ 9, 0. The first nine are called siguificant 
figures, or digits, which when placed singly denote the 
simple values belonging to them; but when several 
digits are placed together, the first or right-hand only 
is to be taken for its simple value; the second signifies 
so many tens, the third so many hundreds, and so on. 
Although this notation consists of only nine digits, 
with the cipher 0, yet, by giving a local power to these 
figures, namely, that of units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands, &c., they may be made to express numbers of an 
indefinite extent. A: deals not only with whole num- 
bers, but with broken parts called FRACTIONS, q. v. 

A’rius. See ARIANS. 

Arizona, (dr-i-zo'nah,) a territory of the American 
Union, b. N. by Nevada and Utah, E. by New Mexico, 
8. by Mexico, and W. by California. It lies bet. 319 20) 
and 37° N. Lat., and bet. 109° and 117° W. Lon, Area, 
113,916 sq. m., or 72,906,804 acres, Elevated plateaux, 
intersected by mountain ranges—the Mogollon in the 
E., the Sierra del Carrigo in the N., and the Pinoleno 
chain in the 8. —and interspersed with fertile valleys 
and arid wastes, form the leading superficial features 
of this territory. Its principal river is the Colorado, 
with its affluents, of which the Gila is the principal, 
taking an E. course across the country. The surface is 
well timbered in the river bottoms, and pine and cedar- 
forests range over the Mogollon and Piuoleno Moun- 
tains. Grazing lands cover abt. 34 of the entire area, 
or 55,000,000 acres, agriculture is yet in its infancy 
here, irrigation on a large scale being required to 
counteract the excessive dryness of the soil. The chief 
available wealth of A. lies in its mineral resources: 
silver ore and iron are extensively mined, and nickel, 


platinum, gypsum, cinnabar, quicksilver, and have 
been discovered. Salt is found in large and valuable 
on the whole, 


deposits. The climate, though w 
endurable and healthy. Prescot, Recta (the cap.), 
La Paz, Gila City, Callville, and Mohave City, are the 
principal towns, Southern A. is the home of the 
Apaches, whose depredations form a constant obstacle 
to advancing civilization and industry. The Numas, 
Pimas, and other tribes along the Colorado, are friend], 
toward the whites, and may be termed semi-civilized. 
The first settlement of A. was made in the beginning 
of the 17th cent., by the Spanish Jesuits, who continue 
to make great progress in establishing colonization, un- 
til theirextermination by the Apaches. It subsequently 

e a part of New Mexico, until its dissociation 
therefrom iu 1863. 

Arkansas, (dr-kdIn'sds,) a river of the U. States, which 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, near the dividing line 
between Utah and the Indian Ter., and, after a devious 
course — for the most part E.S.E. — of abt. 2,170 m., falls 
into the Mississippi (of which it is the second longest 
tributary) in Lat. 339 55’ N., Lon. 91910’ W. It is nav- 
igable at all seasons for abt. (90 m. above its confluence 
with the Missinsippl. 

Arkan'sns, a S.W. State of the Amer, Union, bounded 
N. ig eme E. by the erga TE d 8. by Louisiana 
and Texas, and W. by Texas and the Indian Ter. It 
lies between N. Lat. and 36° 30, and between W. 
Lon. 89° 45' and 949 40". Length, N. to 8., 242 m.; 
breadth, from 170 to 229 m. Area, 02,108 sq. m., or 
33,406,720 acres. The E. portion of the State lies low, 
and may be described as a marshy plain, watered by 
many ns, and subject, for the most part, to an- 
nual inundations of the Mississippi and its feeders. The 
centre is intersected by the Ozark Mts., dividing tlie 


State into two unequal portions, each ing dis- 
tinct climatic features. e principal rivers are the 
Arkansas, which passes through the State from W. to 


E.; the White, the 8t. Francis, the Red, the Washita. 
All those rivers being navigable, fill, to a great extent 
the place of inland roads. The climate i$ damp and 
unhealthy in the E. part; but in the middle and W. it 
is comparatively salubrious. The hilly regions of the 
State afford an abundance of timber of various kinds. 
The minerals of A. comprise iron, coal, lead, zinc, salt, 
grum and manganese, Its soil is various in quality, 

the State contains abt. 2,000,000 acres of improved 
land. Cotten and maize form the principal crops, 
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Live-stock is largely reared. As a cotton-State, A. is 
among the most productive, and it carries on an exten. 
sive trade with New Orleans. The principal centres of 
p. and trade are Little Rock (cap.), Arkansas Post, 
fan Buren, Camden, Fort Smith. udation is well 
cared for throughout the State, and all religious denomi- 
nations are represented by churches adequate to their 
respective numbers, Pop under thé last census, 


1 le 
Arkan'sas, a S. E. co. in Arkansas State; area, 1,200 


e. i, C, Arkansas Post. 

Ark of the Cov'enaht. (Sacred Hist.) A coffer con: 
Hw: the golden pot of manna, with Aaton's rod atid 
the tables of the covenant placed under the mercy-seat, 
and serving as the centre of the rellgioiis worship of 
the Jews. It was either carried to Babylon, or destroyed 
on the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Arles, (ari =), (Anc. Arelate.] A city of France, dep. 
Bouches-du-Rhóne, on the Rhine, 44 m. N.W. of Mars 
seillea, It possesses numerous Roman antiquities. Pop. 


21,876. 

Arm, (drm.) [A.S.] (Anat.) The limb of the human body 
from the shoulder to the wrist. It is divided into the 
arm or brachium, which has but one bone, the humerus+ 
and the fore-arm, or anté-brachium, which has two bones, 
the radius and the ulna. (See Fig. 378.) 

Armada, (ar-mó'dah.) {Sp., from L. armatus, armed.) 

588, Philip IT. assetubled a fleet of 150 ships 


They are cov- 
Fue d with a bony 
case (Fig.43), and 
most of the ape- 
cles have long 
tails similarly 
protected. They 
are burrowing & 
animals, with 
nocturnal habits, 
feeding chiefly 
on vegetables, Their flesh affords excellent food. The 
nine-banded A. (Da novemcinctus}, of Texas to 
Paraguay, is 18 inches long to the tail. 

Armag ete i a city of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, p. Ulster, 70 m. N. by W. of Dublin. Pop. 8,801. 

Armagnac, (ar-mdn-ydl,) a small territory in the anc 
French p. of Gascony, now a part of the deps. of Haute 
Pyrénees and of Gers. The brandy distilled here is sec. 
ond in quality only to Cognac. 

Armature, (dr’ma-tyiir.) (Phy. A piece of soft iron 
affixed to the poles or extremities of a magnet, in order 
to preserve or increase its magnetic power. 

Arme'nin, (the Minni of Scripture,) a counti y of W. 
Asia, extend ng from the Caucasus on the N. to the 
mountains of Kurdistan on the S., and from the Eu- 
phrates (which separates it from Asia Minor) on the W., 
to near the Caspian on the E., being thus between Lat. 
87° and 429 N., and Lon. 89° and 509 E. It is subdivided 
among the Turkish pashalics of Erzeroum, Kars, and 
Van, and parts of the Persian prov. of Azerbijan, and 
the Russian govt. of Transcaucasia. The native Arme- 
nians, estimated at 1-7th of the whole pop., are distin- 
guished for their enterprise in commercial and banking 
transactions. ‘The Armenian Christiaas mostly belong 
to an ecclesiastical establishment of their own, similar 
in many respects to the Greek Church; but many have 

Ìhe ad Romig Catholic faith. Chief towns, 

rsand Erzsroum Christian population about 1,000,- 

000, with an equal humber of Kurds, Turks, Tartars, 

etc. In 1878, after the Russo-Turkish war, Russia 
acquired the districts of Kars and Ardahan. The 
Armenians suffered severely in life and propetty from 
an invasion of Kurds in 1:82, and in 1595 such fright- 
ful massacres took place that the great powers of 
Europe were moved to demand thorough measures of 
reform from the Sultan in the government of Armenia, 
The Sultan temporized and delayed until the powers 
= armed ships te Qonstantinapit, ahd for A timo 

stance o ‘ur! ire was pores n 
annie embra’na, (rmi [L. a mem- 
branous bracelet.] (Anat) The circular ligament which 
surrounds all the tendons of the hand, retaining them 
as it were in a circle. 

Armillary Sphere, (ar-mil'la-re.) [From Amnilla.} 
(Astron. n ancient machine, composed of an assem- 
blage of hoops or circles, representing the different ‘cir- 
cles of the system of the world, as the equator, the 
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ecliptic, the colures, &c., put together in their natural | Arnheim, (arn’him,) or Arnim, JOHANN GEORG, conr 


order, and occupying their roper relative positions. 
Arminians, ‘dees Rae [From the founder James 
rminius, a Protestant divine, B. at Oudewater, Holland, 
1860; D. 1617.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Christians which 
arose in Holland about the beginning of the 17th cent., 
and separated itself from the Calvinists. Arminius 
taught against Calvin that men are not predestined by 
the decrees of God to happiness or perdition in a future 
itate. The Church of England, the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, and other sects, entertain Arminian opinions. 

Arminius, (ar-mé'ne-us) or HERMANN, who by his in- 
trepidity and success acquired the title of the “ Deliver- 
er of Germany,” was the son of Sigimer, a chief of the 
Cherusci. Sent to Rome as a hostage, he was there 
educated, served in the Roman army, and for his valor 
was raised to citizenship, and admitted to the class of 
— But his attachment to his native country in- 

ced him to revolt, and he became one of the most 
powerful leaders of the disaffected Cerman tribes. He 
drew Varus, the Roman commander on the Rhine, into 
an ambuscade, in which the latter and nearly all his 
troops were slain, and for some time baffled Germani- 
cus. After having for years withstood the vast power 
of Rome, A. was assassinated by one of his own coun- 
trymen, 4. D. 19. 

Armistice, (arm'itiz.) (International Law.) A truce 
or suspension of hostilities, 

Armor, Armour, (dr’mur.) [L. armatura.) (Mil) A 
term applied to all such contrivances as serve to defend 
the body from wounds, or to annoy the enemy. Hence 
it is divided into two kinds, defensive and offensive. A 
complete suit of defensive armor anciently consisted of 
a casque or helm, a gorget, cuirass, gauntlets, tasses, 
brassets, cuishes, and covers for the legs, to which the 
spurs were fastened. This was cailed armor cap-d-pie, 
and was worn by cavaliers and men-at-arms. The in- 
fantry had only part of it, viz., a pot or head-piece, a 
cuirass and tasses ; all of them elight. The horses 
had armor which covered the head and neck. Of all 
this furniture offwar, scarcely anything is now retained 
except, in a few cases, the cuirass. 

Arms, (drmz.) [L.arma.] (Mil) All kinds of weapons, 
whether used for offence or defence. — (Law.) Anything 
that a person wears for his own defence, or takes into 
n hand, and uses, in anger, to strike or throw at an- 
other. 

Arms.or Armorial Bearings. (Her) Family 
insignia or distinction, which 
had their rise from the painting 
of shields or coats of arms prac- 
tised even in the most ancient 
times; from the banner borne in 
war and the tournament; and 
from the embroidered tunics [as 
worn over the armor. Without E 
such contrivances, men cased in 
armor could not be recognized. E 
In modern times they are placed 
on carriages, plate, &c. 

Arm'strong, Sır WILLIAM 
GEORGE, F. R. S, an English engi- 
neer, born in 1810, has acquired 
world-wide reputation by his in- 
vention of that description of 
rifled ordnance known as the “ Armstrong Gun." 

Army, (dr'me.) [Fr. armée. (10) In a general sense, 
the whole armed force rais or the defence of a coun- 
try by land. In a limited sense, it denotes a large body 
of soldiers, consisting of horse and foot, completely 
armed and provided with artillery, ammunition, pro- 
visions, &c., under a commander-in-chief, having lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals, brigadiers, and other 
officers under him. An army is generally divided into 
a certain number of corps, each consisting of brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and squadrons. When in the 
field, it is formed into lines; the first line is called the 
vanguard ; the second, the main body; the third, the 
rear-guard, or body of reserve. The middle of each line 
ja occupied by the foot ; the cavalry forms the right and 
left wing of each line, and sometimes squadrons of 
horse are placed in the intervals between the battalions. 

Army-worm Moth. (Zo/.) See LEUCANIA. 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz, (drnt,) a popular German poet 
and political writer, B. in the island of Rügen, 1769. 
His famous song, What is the German's Fatherland ? (Was 
ist des Deutschen Vaterland? ) has since become almost 
the national anthem of Germany. D. 1860. 

Arndt, JonaxN, a celebrated German Lutheran divine, 
B. at Balleustádt, Anhalt, 1555. His prin. work, On True 
Christianity, produced a powerful impression in Ger- 
many, and hae been translated into all the European 
tongues. D. 1021. 





Fig. 44.— ARMS OF 
VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
(House of Savoy.) 





mauder-in-chief of the Saxon army during a great part 
of the Thirty Years’ War, was B. in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg, 1586. His army was opposed to that of Wal- 
lenstein in 1632 and 1633; and, ou May 3, 1634, he de- 
feated the Imperialists at Liegnitz. D. 1641. 
Arnhem, (arn/him,) or ARNHEIM, a fortified town of 
Holland, C. of p. Guelderland, on the Rhine. It isa very 
anc. and well-built place, with an active gen. trade. 


Pop. 32,479. 

Arnica, (di/ne-kah.) (Bot) A gen. of hardy, dwarf, 
herbaceous plants, O. Asteracez. The Mountain Tobacce 
(A. montana), a native of Central Europe, has large yel- 
low-rayed tlower-heads, and possesses acrid and stimu- 
lant properties. 1t is much used by the homceopathista 
The tincture of A., obtained by macerating the flowerc 
with alcohol, is an excellent external application for 


bruises. 

Arno, (dr'no.) [Anc. Arnws.] A river of Italy, in Tus- 
cany, rising in Monte Falterona (Apennines), at an ele 
vation of 4,444 feet above the sea, 25 m. N. of Arezzo, 
flows at first S.E., and then N.W., almost describing a 
circle, until it reaches the Sieve, 10 m. E. of Florence; 
after which its course is W.to the Mediterranean, which 
it enters by an artificial mouth, 7 m. below Pisa. Its 
valley is one of the richest and most beautiful tracta in 
Italy. Florence, Pisa, and Empoli are situated on ita 
banks, Length, 75 m. 

Arnold, BENEDICT, (dr/nold,) an American general, B. at 
Norwich, Conn., 1740. He received a colonel's commis- 
sion in 1775, displayed great courage on several occa- 
sions, and was soon rewarded with the rank of bri 
dier-general. But A. was continually involved in diffi- 
culties by his violent and imperious temper, and by 
dishonesty in pecuniary transactions. He lastly made 
his name infamous by his treasonable attempt to sur- 
render to Sir H. Clinton, the British commander, the 
fortress of West Point, which was committed to his 

This plot was brought to light through the 
capture of Major André; but 4. er cr in escaping to 
the lines of the enemy, which he joined, and was given 
the command of an expedition against Virginia. After 
Cornwallis’ surrender, he retired to England, where he 
duly received a partial payment for his treachery in the 
sum of $31,500, and was, besides, the recipient of public 
duet amounting almost to loathing. D. in London, 

796. 

Arnold of Brescia, an Italian monk of the 12th 
cent., attracted the confidence of the people, and the 
bitter animosity of the priesthood, by his earnest denun- 
ciations of the temporal power and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. After an exile from Italy, during 
which he preached in France and Switzerland, he head- 
ed a revolt of the Roman ple, and for ten years held 
his ground as master of the city. At last, terrified by 
the interdict laid on Rome by Adrian IV., the people 
banished their chosen chief, who was shortly after, 
1155, burnt, and his ashes cast into the Tiber. 

Arnould, SoPnIE, (dr’noo,) a French actress, B. at Pari 
1744; she became famous as a comedienne and singer, an: 
still more for her satirical and caustic wit. D. 1803. 

Arnsberg, (dirns’bairg,)a town of Prussia, in West- 
phalia, C. of a p. of sume name, 57 m. N.E. of Cologne. 
Pop. 5,348. 

Arnulf, (dr’nocl/,) or ARNAULD, emperor of Germany, 
was a son of Carloman of Bavaria, and a great-grandson 
of Charlemagne. He was elected king of Germany abt. 
887; defeated the Normans near Louvain, 892 ; invaded 
Italy, captured Rome, 896; and was crowned as empe- 
ror by the Pope. D. 899. 

Aroma, (a-ró^mah.) [Gr., any spice.] The odoriferoug 
principle peculiar to plants and flowers. 

Aromatic, (dr-o-màt'ik.) [As above.] Noting plants or 
other bodies which yield a brisk, fragrant smell, and a 
warm spicy taste, as cloves, cardamom-seeds, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, &c. The peculiar qualities of aromatic plants 
resid@in a volatile oil, usually called essential oil, and in 
& grosser resinous substance, capable of being extracted 
by spirit of wine. Aromatics, considered as medicines, 
warm the stomach, and by degrees the whole system, 
raise the pulse, and quicken the circulation: hence, in 
cold languid cases, they increase strength and promote 
the natural secretions. 

Aroostook, one took) a N.E. and hilly co. of Maine, 
b. N. by 8t. John's River, and drained by the Aroostook 
and Matawamkeag rivers; area, 4,950 sq. m. C. Houl- 
ton. Pop. 30,240. 

Arpad, (dr’pahd,) the founder of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, was a chief of the Magyars, who migrated from 
Galicia and conquered the Slavonic princes who then 
possessed Hungary. D.907.—The last king of the Arpad 
dynasty was Andrew II., who D. in 1301. 

Arpeggio, (ar-pédjo.) [From It. arpeggiare, to play 
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‘he 
should e prre d sounded, as MT sie Mn in tha 

.—A, Accom; iment, one that is c y compose 
ot he notes of tho seroral chords, taken in retrograde 
Succession. 

Arpino, (dr-pé’no.) [Anc.Arpinum.] A town of 8. Italy, 
. Terra di Lavoro, in the Apennines, 6 m. 8.8.£. of Sora. 
icero, Murius, and Agrippa were B. here. Pop. 12,276. 

Arqua, (dr'kwdh,) a small town of N. Italy, among the 
Enganean hills, 13 m. 8.W. of Padua, worthy of notice 
as the place where Petrarch died and is buried. 

Arquebuse, (dr'kwe-büs.) [Fr.] (Mil.) Formerly, a 
hand-gun larger than the musket. He who fired it bore 
the designation of Arquebusier, and the shot fired was 
termed Arquebusade. 

Arquerite, (dr'kwe-rit.) (Min.) A silver amalgam oc- 
curring in small octohedral crystals in the mines of 
Arqueros in Chili. 

Arques, (drk) a small town of France, dep. Seine- 
Inférieure, near which, 1589, Henri IV. of France de- 
feated the ers under the Duke de Mayenne. 

Arrack, (dr'rak.) [From Ar. araga, to eweat.] In the 
E. Indies, an ardent spirit distilled from rice, palm- 
juice, and other substances. 

Arrah, (dr’rah,) a town of Hindostan, pres. of Bengal, 
36 m. from Patna. . 15,000. 

Arraignment, (ar-rán'ment.) rom L. ad, and ra- 
tionare, to speak.] (Law.) The bringing and placing a 
prisoner before the court, to answer to an indictment 
preferred nst him. 

Arran, (dr'rdn,) an island of Scotland, in the Frith of 
Clyde, and forming the larger part of the co. Bute, abt. 6 
m. E. of Kintyre. Estim. area, including Pladda and Holy 
Island, 100,000 acres. Itis celebrated for its picturesque 
beauty and interesting geological features. Pop. 5,991. 

Ar’ran Isles, a group on the W. coast of Ireland, co. 
Galway, Connaught. 

Arras, (dr-rdss',) a fortified city of France, dep. Pas-de- 
Calais, and formerly of p. Artois, on the Scarpe, 35 m. 
N.E. of Amiens, and 100 m. N.N.E. of Paris. It has nu- 
mefous manuf. of cotton, lace, &c., and was famed in 
the Middle Ages for its Arras tapestry, richly figured 
hangings that adorned the halls of the kings and nobles. 
Po, 


. 26,295, 

array, (ar-rá*.) [O.Fr., order.] ( Mil.) The drawing up of 
troops in line of battle. — To challenge an array. (Law.) 
To challenge an impanelled jury. 

Arrest, (dr-rest'.) [From Fr. arrêter, tostop.] (Law.) 
The apprehending and restraining a person, which, in 
all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
must be done by virtue of a warrant from some court, 
or some person authorized to grant it.— 4. of ns een 
is the assigning just reasons why judgment should not 
pass; a material defect in the pleading ; when the record 
differs from the deed pleaded ; when more is given by 
the verdict than is laid in the declaration, &c. This may 
be done either in criminal or civil cases. —( Far.) A 
disease seated between the ham and the pastern of the 
hind legs of a horse. 

Arrière Ban, (dr-reez bdn.) (Fr. arriere, rear, and 
ban, a convention of the holders of land under the 
crown.] (Hist.) A gonen proclamation of the French 
monarchs, by which their immediate feudatories, to- 
gether with the vassals of the latter, were summoned 
to take the field in time of war.—An arrière vassal was 
the vassal of a vassal. 

Arris, (ár'ris.) [From A.S. arisan, to arise.) (Arch.) The 
line or intersection formed by the junction of the ex- 
terior surfaces of two bodies, corresponding with what 
is called the edge.—Arris fillet, a small triangular piece 
of timber, employed in the elevation of slates against 
a wall that cuts obliquely across the roof. 

Arroba, (ăr-rõ'bah.) (Com.) A measure of weight or 
quantity, employed in various countries. Inalmost all 
the states of E America, it is equal to 25:35 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois. In Chili and Peru there is also an A. for measuring 
wine or spirits = to 670 imp. gallons. In Spain and 
inMexico, an A. of wine is = to 314, and of oil = 231 
imp. gallons. 

Arrow, (írro.), [A. 8. arewa.) A light shaft, or rod, 
pointed at one end, and flattened at the other, intended 
as a weapon of offence. See ARCHERY. 

Arrow-grass. (Bet) See JUNCAGINACER. 

Arrow » (Am, Hist.) Near this village, in Mis- 
souri, Saline co., on October 12, 1863, the Confederates 
under Gen. Shelby were defeated (loss 300 men) by the 
Union troops under Gen. E. B. Brown. 

Ar’row-root, a nutritive fecula obtained from the 
tuberous roots of several exotic plants. The W. Indian 
A. is obtained from species of Maranta, chiefly M. 
arundinacea ; E. Indian, from Oxuma leucorrhísa. The 
root is simply grated, and the starch freed from Impuri- 
fies by De washing, 
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.] (Mus.) A term which directs .hat each tone | Arsaces, (ar’sa-seez,) the founder of the Parthian mon- 


archy and of the dynasty of the Arsacidæ, flourished in 
the 3d cent. B. c. e last of the Arsacidw was Arsaces 
XXVIII. (Artabanus IV.), Who was defeated and put to 
death by Artaxerxes of Persia, abt. 226 A. D. 

Arsenic, (M) (Chem.) A metallic element 
known (in its compounds) from an eariy date, but first 
investigated chemically by Brandt in 1733. It is occa- 
sionally found native, but more frequently in combina- 
tion with iron, copper, cobalt, and nickel ores. In the 
metallic state, it is of a steel-gray color, is very brittle, 
and crystallizes in rhombohedrons. When heated it 
volatilizes with fusion at a dull red heat. At. weight 
75; sp. gr. 5°62 to 5:90; Symbol As. — It forms 2 oxides: 
the trioxide or arsenious acid, and the pentoxide or ar- 
senic acid. The former, called white arsenic, is one of 
the most virulent poisons of the mineral kingdom. It 
is a white, solid, crystalline, or amorphous substance; 
it volatilizes at 4149. When thrown on incandescent 
coals, it evaporates in white fumes, with a strong smell 
of garlic. Sp. gr. of the crystalline variety, 37385; ot 
the amorphous, 2:695. Form. As04.— Arsenious acid 
unites with bases forming arsenites. Arsenite of cop- 
per (2Cu0.HO.A803) is the Scheele's Green, a poisonous 
color used to impart a bright green tint to paper- 
hangings. When excess of hydrated uioxide of 
iron is mixed with solution of arsenious acid, the whole 
of the matter unites to form Arsenite of Iron. Owing 
to this property, hydrated sesquioxide of iron is one of 
the best antidotes to arsenious acid; it should be ad- 
ministered in great excess, and freshly precipitated. 

Arson, (rm. [From L. ardeo, arsum, to burn.] (Law.) 
The act of ergo d setting on fire buildings, ships, or 
other property. It is felony at common law. If homi- 
cide result, the act is murder. 

Art, (drt.) pi. ars.) A system of rules serving to facili- 
tate the performance of certain actions ; as distinguished 
from science, or a system of speculative principles. Arts 
are divided into fime arts and useful arts, comprising 
under the former those which have not utility for their 
direct or immediate object; such as music, poetry, 
sculpture, &c. 

Arta, (GULF or,) (dr'tah.) [Anc. Sinus Ambracius.] A 
deep inlet of the Ionian Sea, between Albania and the 
N.W. part of Greece, in abt. Lat. 39° N., and Lon. 21° E. 
At its entrance it is only 700 yards across. 

Artabanus, (dr-la-bá'nüs.) See ARSACES. 

Artaxerxes HF., (dr-ta-zurk'seez) surnamed Longi- 
manus, from having a hand longer than the other, kin, 
of Persia, s. his father Xerxes I., 405, p. c. He subject 
Egypt to his power, and D. 425 B. c. — A. IL, surnamed 

'emnon, from the excellence of his memory, was the 
elder son of Darius IT. and Parysatis. He began to reign 
405, and D. 362 B. c. — A. ITI., also called us, was the 
son of the preceding, became notorious for his cruelty, 
and was poisoned by his eunuch Bagoas, B. c. 339. 

Artemisia, (ar-te-mish’e-ch.) (From Artemis, a Greek 
name of the goddess Diana.) (Bot.) The Wormwoods, 
a gen. of hardy, herbaceous perennial plants, O. Astera- 
cere, various species of which have been used as tonic, 
bitter, and aromatic medicines from remote ages. . 
Absinthium, the common wormwood, is the best known. 
See ABSINTHE. 

Artery, (ar obi (Gr. ar, the air, and téreo, I keep.] 
(Anat) blood-vessel which proceeds from the heart, 
and gradually becomes less in diameter the farther it 
goes; but it gives ont numberless ramifications in its 
course. There are 2 arteries: the Pulmonary A. and 
the Aorta (Fig. 45). They carry the fluid blood to the 





Fig. 45. — SECTION OF THE HEART. 


1, Aorte. 2, Pulmonary artery. 3, Pulmonary velns. 4, Vena cave 
sup. 6, Vena cava inf. 6, Right auricle. 7, Left auriols. & 
Hight ventricle, 9, Left veutricle, 
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different organs and parts of the body, with a pulsating 
motion corresponding to that of the heart. 

Artesian Well, (dr-(ézhan.) [Named from the anc. 
French prov. of 
Artois, where 
they were used 

r centuries. | 
yd.) A well, 
ored to a 
considerable 
depth until it 
Teaches @ sub- 
terranean ba- 
sin. The water 
then rises up 
the bore in con- 
sequence of the 
hydrostatic 
pressure, and in some cases will spring into the air from 
the mouth of the well. There are now many of these 
wells in the U. States, chiefly in the West. In Fig. 46, 
let ab represent an argillaceous etratum on which 
the water descends, and be the boring; bed is the jet 
of water. The rise of the jet falls far short of the height 
ef the source, because of the great amount of friction 
along the irregular rocky bed of the stream, and also 
the resistance of the air. A well at Passy, in Paris, is 
1,925 ft. deep, and affords upwards of 4,000,000 of gallons 
per diem, sufficient for the wants of a pop. of 500,000. 

Artevelde, Jacos VAN, (ar'teh-velt,) a brewer of Ghent, 
who became governor of Flanders, was B. abt. 1300. On 
the occaaion of a revolt against Count Louis, in 1338, he 
was chosen leader of the insurgents. He afterwards 
joined with Edward III. nst the king of France, 
and assisted at the siege of Tournay in 1340. In the 
truce which followed, A. stipulated for the independence 
of Flanders, and became its governor. He applied him- 
self to his difficult task with great energy and sagacity, 
but was at length massacred in a popular tumult at 
Ghent, 1346.— His son PaP was chosen captain by tlie 
Gantois, on occasion of a rising against Count Louis IL, 
in1382, After defeating Louis near Bruges, he took that 
city, and assumed sovereign state. But Louis having 
obtained the assistance of France, an army from the lat- 
ter country entered Flanders, led by the brave Constable 
de Clisson, and ín the decisive battle of Roosebeck the 
Flemings were defeated and their leader slain, 1382, 

Arthur, (dr'thiir,) or ARTUR. A semi-fabulous king of 
Britain who flourished in the times of the Saxon inva- 
sions in the 5th and 6th cents, The exploits of A. and 
of his paladins, the Knights of the Round Table, whether 
they have any real foundation, or are but a mere his- 
torical fable, have been ages the theme of minstrels 
and poete, 

Arthur, Cnesren À., lst President of the U. S., B. in 
Vt. Oct. b, 1830, Ile was educated at Union College, 
taught school two ycars in Vt., then removed to Nor- 
folk and practiced law. During the civil war, he was 
Quartermaster-General of N. Y. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed by Grant Collector of the Port of N. Y. City, 
and removed by Hayes in 1878. He was elected Vice- 
President of the U. 8. on the Republican ticket with 
Garileid in 18-0, and succeeded as President in 1881. 
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Article (ar'ti-kl.) [From L. articulus, a small joint. 
(Gram.) A particle which serves to mark the severa 
pus and cases of nouns, in languages that have not 
ifferent terminations to denote their different states 
and circumstances:—a, or an, is called the indefinite 
article; the, the definite.—(Law.) A term, clause, condi- 
tion, or stipula- seses -ma score em 
Biter ARH 





Fig. 40. — ARTESIAN WELL. 







tion in an agree- ~ 
ment, contract, — 
or covenant. 
Articulata, 
adr-tik-wlah’tah.) 
Same deriv.) 
Zool.) A branch 
of the animal 
kingdom com- 
prising all ani- 
mals which pos- ` 
sess bilateral F 
symmetry, and 
which are divid- 
ed transversely 


into rings or se DUR. 

points more or SE me ~ ; > 
less movabie Fig. 47.— FIN-FOOTED CRAB. 
upoa each other, (Portunus puber.) 


and whose ha; 
rts are external. A. are divided into three classes, — 
, Crustaceans, und Worms. 


í | Artillery, (drtitiere) 
gi 
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Articulation, (ar-ftk-d-ld’shun.) [From L. articula 
I divide into joints.) The distinct utterance of every 
letter, syllable, or word, so as to speak intelligiBly.— 
(Anat.) The junction of two bones intended for motion. 
A, consists of two kinds: diarthrosis, and synarthrosis, 
expressing a manifest orimpalpable motion respectively. 

Artifieer, (ur-if'/i-ser.) [From L. ars, an art, and 

to make.] A mechanic; one who works with 
is hands, and manufactures any kind of commodity in 
métal, ww stone, &c. 

Artificial Lines. (Geom.) Lines drawn on a sector, 
so as to represent logarithmic lines and tangents. 

Fr. artíllerie.] (Mil.) A term 

which origitially signified all weapons of defeuce, and 

machines employed in warfare, &c. Since the intro 

duction of gunpowder, however, it has been chiefly con< 

fined to large ordnance, viz., cannon, howitzers, mor- 

tars, rockets, &c., with their carriages, ammunition, 

and —€— of all kinda, and the “personnel” ap- 

pointed for theit management. The science of A. teaches 
whatever relates to the construction of all engines of 
war, the EMEN movement, and management of 
cannon and all sorts of ordnance, used either in the 
field or the camp, or at sieges, &c. The sume name is 
also given to the troops by whom these arms are served, 
the men being, in fact, subsidiary to the instruments. 
— Park of A., à place set apart in a camp for the A. and 
large firearms. — Train of A., a set or number of pieces 
of ordnance mounted on carriages. — Flying A., a sort 
of A., so called from the celerity with which it can be 
moved. Seats are contrived for the men who work it, 
and a sufficient force of horses is applied to enable them 
to proceed at a gallop. 

Artist, (drt'ist.) (Fr. artiste, from L. ars, art.] A practi- 
tioner of, or expert in, the liberal arts; in distinction from 
an artisan, or one who follows one of the mechanical arts. 

Artocarpacer, (ir-t-kahr-pá'/see.) (Gr. artos, bread, 
and karpos, fruit.) An O. of plants, all. Urticales, hav- 
ing the fruit composed of flowers combined in fleshy 
heads, and the stem flowing 
with milk, which in most 
cases is acrid. Antocarpus 
an the Bread-fruit tree, 
(Fig. 48,) first made known 
by the t navigator 
Dampier, indigenous in 
Hayti and in the islands of 
the Romih m It is of the 
size of a ple-tree ; 
the leaves Th deeply 
lobed, and of a dark green. 
The fruit is abt. the size of 
a melon, inclosed with a 
rough rind, which, when ^ MA 
ripe, turns a yellow color. Fig. 48.—BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 
The internal part is yellow, 
soft and sweet. The natives bake it in an oven till the 
rind is black ; and this being scraped off, they eat the 
inside, which is then white, resembling new-baked 
bread, having neither seed nor stone. Some of the trees 
have been planted ín the W. India islands, where the 
fruit is used as a delicacy; and whether employed as 
bread, or in the form of pudding, it is considered 
highly palatable. But in Hayti this tree not only sup- 
plies food, but clothing, and numerous other conven- 
iences of life. The inner bark, consisting of a white, 
fibrous substance, is formed into a kind of cloth; and 
the wood is used for the building of boats and houses. 
Antiaris tozicaria is the Upas-tree, rendered famous for 
its poisonous qualities, which, however, have been very 
much exaggerated. It is merely a tree with secretions 
which contain strychnine, but do not affect the atnros- 
phere around. Its stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, 
and rises completely naked to the height of 60 or 80 
feet. The bark is whitish, slightly bursting into longi- 
tudinal furrows; and, when wounded, yields copiously 
the milky juice from which the poison is prepared. 

Artois, (-twah’,) a ci-devant prov. of France, with Arras 
as its cap., now forms the dept. of Pas-de-Calais. 

Art-U'nions. (Fine Aris.) Instijutions formed with 
the object of promoting a more liberal patronage of, and 
a livelier interest on the part of the ys Fane in, 
the fine arts, The original idea of the Art-Unions be- 
longs to France, in the days of Napoleon I. 

Aru, (ar-roo',) or AR00, & group of abt. 80 low islands in 

s, the Indian Ocean, 8.and W. of N 





ew Guinea, bet. Lat. 5? 

30 and7°S. They are under the protection of the Dutch. 

Arum, (a'rum.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous perenuia' 

plants, O. Araeem, with fleshy tubers, some of them 

qining starch in er grad riri t ta admit oa 

nd of arrow-root ng pre from them, as 

Lords and Ladies (A. enden] of the island of Port 

land. Some species are poisonous. 
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Arunde, (a-rün'do,) a gen. of plants, O. Gramínacem, a 
South European species of which, (4. ) is grown 
in ns for the ornamental effect prod by its tall 
leafy stems. The ordinary Reed, (Arundo phragmitis, 
or Phragmitis communis,) common in our southern 
swamps, is employed for thatching and other useful 


purposes. 

Aruspices, (a-ris' or HARUSPICES. (Anc. Hist.) 
Roman soothsayers, who foretold future events from the 
inspection of the entrails of the victims offered at the 
altars of the gods. Their college was not held in the 
same respect as that of the augurs, and did not consist, 
like the latter, of men of high distinction. Cicero men- 
tions the admission of one of their order to the senate 
as an indignity to that body. 

Aryan, (G'ry-an.) [Sansk., the name adopted by the 
Indian colonists who left their ancient home to settle on 
the shores of Europe.] A term applied to a family of 
languages otherwise called Zndo- embracing 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and Slavonic 

As (12) [L.] (Antiq.) A he Ro! igh 
S, (dz.) ig. mong the Romans, a weight 
of 12 ounces, nearly equal to the modern pound. Also, 
9 brass coin which originally weighed an as, but was 
Neer reduced to half an ounce; its value was abt. 

cents. 

Assn, (ds-a-fét'i-dah.) [L. fetidus, stinking.] See 

ERULA. 

Asarales, (aA-sdr'a-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, class 
Epigynous ens, having monochlamydeous flowers, 
and a small embryo, lying in a large quantity of albu- 

Santalacese, and 


mén. It comprises the 0. 
Asarum, (ds'ah-rum.) (Bot.) A gen. of hardy herba- 
ceous planta, O. inca Bro The A, Europzum gives 
by distillation the Asarím, a drug formerly much used 


as an emetic. 
Asbestos, rn) (Gr., indestructible.] A mineral 
containing silicate of magnesia, occurring in minute 
fibres and filamenta, The most known ety is called 
Amianthua, (Gr. amiantos, undefiled, ] from its resistance 
to fire; this occurs in long silky fibres, very flexible and 
elastic, and of a white color; they are easily separated 
from each other, and have been woven into fire-proof 
rr which, when soiled, is cleansed by heating in the 


re. 

Asbury, Francis, (de'bree) an American divine, and 
the posee of Methodism in the U. States, B. in 
England, 1746. He was sent by John Wesley as a mis- 
sionary to this country, and, in 1784, was appointed 
first bishop of the newly constituted Methodist organi- 
saion Tt the episcopal office 31 years. D. in Vir- 
gin . 

aen: (ds'kah-lon.) (Anc. Geog.) One of the five 
cities of the Philistines, now a mere village, on the 
Mediterranean, 40 miles W.S.W. of Jerusalem, is often 
mentioned in Scripture. A great victory was won here 
by the Crusaders in 1099. 

Ascanius, (ds-kán'yus) a son of Æneas and Creusa, 
and the founder of Alba Lon, 

Ascarides, (as-kdr'e-deex.) ( wA A gen. of Nematoids, 
comprise parasitic worms, with a trilobate or trival- 

vular , and a double spiculum for the intromittent 
organ. Two species of this genus infest the human 
body: one large, found in the small intestines, called 
A. lumbricoides; the other of very small size, found in 
the rectum, called A, vermicularis, 

Ascendant, (as-stnd’ant.) [From L. ascendo, I go up] 
Chae.) Such relations as approach near the root of the 

nily, as grandfather, great-uncle, &c.— (Astrol.) The 
planet sup by astrologers to preside over a per- 
son's nativity, and influence his future fate. — (Areh. 
A kind of ornamental masonry or wood-work 
round the borders of the three sides of doors, windows, 
chimney-pieces, &c. 

Ascending, (as-sénd’ing.) (Astron.) Designating any 
star, degree, or point in the heavens, which is rising 
above the horizon. — A. Latitude, the latitude of a plan- 
et when repere the North Pole.— A. Node, that 
point of the orbit of a planet at which it passes the 
ecliptic to proceed northward.—A. Sigma those ap- 
proaching the east from the meridian, on account of 

Kan afee as adnek.) (TheoL) The tion of 

ension, 1 reception 

our Saviour to glory, after His last co on 
*arth: celebrated in the Christian Church on the last 
Thursday but one before Whitsunday.—(Astron.) The 
right A. of a star is the equinoctial incl between a 
certain point called the vernal equinox and the point 
cut by the circle of declination of that star. The right 
A. and declination of a star correspond to the lon. and 
lat. of a place on our globe. 

Ascen’sion, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 280 m. 
B.W. of 8t Helena, Let. 7° 55’ 65” 8., Lon. 14° 25’ 5” W. 
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It ia a watering-place for ships, and was taken posses 
sion of by the English in 1816. 

Ascen’‘sion, a parish of Lonisiana, lying on both sides 
of the Mississippi ; C. Donaldsonville. 

Asceties, (asetíks) [From Gr. askeo, I exercise.] 
(Keel, Hist.) Persons who, in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, devoted themselves to a solitary and contem- 
pain life, following the system of the Essenes and 

herapeute among the Jews, and practising great au- 
sterities, with a view to mortify the flesh and withdraw 
the mind from worldly objects. They haunted the des- 
erts of t and Syria, and appear to have suggested 
eia ar Map eveinm ine see SPEC 

Aschaffenburg, (ash-af-fain-boorg’,) a flouris| 
town of Bavaria, circle Lower Franconia, on the Maine 
23 m. E.S.E. of Frankfort. Pop. 11,242. 

Ascidians, (desid'yans.) [From Gr. askos, a wine- 
pam AC ) An O. of acephalous mollusks (also 
call icata), which have no hard parts, but which 
are protected by an elastic tunic instead of a shell. 
Some are transparent, so that their whole internal struc- 
ture may be easily seen. Ascidia rustica, found in clus- 
ters adhering to stones and floating timbers in Boston 
harbor, is about the size of a Es 

Ascidium, (ds»sid'yum.) (Bot) A hollow pitcher- 
shaped found upon the stems of certain plants, as 


Ni kc. 
Ase ton lai) ond deriv.) (Med. Abdominal 
0 


y. 
Asclepindacese, (ds-ke-pe-dd-a'sed.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plant, all. Solanales. They are del. different 
n appearance, some being trees with showy flowers, 
others obscure twiners with very inconspicuous herba- 
ceous corollas, others herbaceous plants with clusters 
of gayly colored flowers, and others leafless decumbent 
shrubs with angular stems and brown flowers having a 
putrescent odor. Asclepias tuberosa, the Butterfly Weed 
of N. America, is the handsomest of the hardy species. 
Asclepiadse, (ds-kle-pi'a-de,) the name of the descend- 
ants of Æsculapius, who, during several centuries, 
were the most celebrated physicians of Greece. 
Ascoli, (ds'ko-le,) an ancient city of Central Italy, in 
the Marches, 53 m. 8. of Ancona, on the Tronto. Pop. 


14,223. 
Ascy rum, (deki'run.) (Bot) A genus of plants, 0. 


loud, (ds-dood’,) a small seaport of Palestine, on the 

Medite 35 m. W. of Jerusalem; is the Ashdod 

of Bep Pur, one of the 5 confederate cities of the 
Philistines. 

Ash, (dsh.) [A. 8. sc.] (Bot.) See FRAXINUS. — Moun- 
lain Ash. See PYRUS, 


As Land, (dsh-ang'go,) a country of Loango, 
in W., Africa, between the rivers Gaboon and Congo; 
Lat. 1° 58’ 54" 8., Lon. 11° 56’ 38" E. Discovered in 
1863 by Paul B. du Chaillu. 

Ashantee, (dsh-dn-tee’,) a country of W. Af ena the 
most powerful native state of Upper Gui tween 
Lat. 6° and 8° N., Lon. 0? and 39 W. England went to 
war with A. in 1574, defeated the king in battle, burnt 
his capital, and compelled him to sue for peace. Chief 
town and seat of Coomassie. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouche, (d'be-da-lah-£00sh',) a small 
town of England, co. Leicester, 116 m. N.W. by N. of 
London; near which are the ruins cf Ashby Castle, in 
which Queen Mary of Scotland was imprisoped. 

Ashes, — ( ) When anything ie burred with 
free access of air, part of it is resolved into volatile com- 

nds, while the other, generally the smaller, is lefi as 
facombustible residue. 

Ash’'iand, in 0., a N. E. Co. 4. 3908. m. C. Ashland. 

Ashlar, (dsh'ldr) [From It. asciare, to chip.] (Arch.) A 
kind of masonry, composed of bloeks of stone, cut into 
rec or other regular forms, and laid in courses 
of uniform depth. 

Ashley, (dsh'le,) a S.E. co. of Arkansas; area 870 ng 

; C. Fountain-hill.—A small river of Sou 
Carolina, which takes rise in the district of Colleton, 
and flowing S.W. to Charleston, forms with Cooper 
river the eston harbor. It is noted for the ex- 
tensive deposits of phosphatic rocks or boulders that 
have been found in its bed since 1807, 

Ashore, (a-shór.) (Naut.) On the shore or land, as op- 

to aboard, — Also, a ship is said to be ashore when 

keel resta on the ground, 

Ashtabu'la, in Ohio, a co. bordering on Pennsylvania 
and Lake Brie; C. Jefferson. 

Ashton-under-Lymne, a borough of England. ca 
Lancaster, on the Tame, 7 m. K.N.E. of Manchester. 
Cotton yarns, calicoes, and ginghams are fabricated 
here on the most extensive scale. Pop. 40,000. 

Por uq AE 

n Lent; so m ent prac 
in sackcloth and ashos, 
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Asia, (a'shia) the largest of the five great divisions of 
the Aer comprises all the countries lying to the E. 
of Europe and N. Africa, and extends, with its islands, 
between Lat. 109 8. und 78? N., and Lon. 26° to 190° E. 
(170° W.) It is separated from Europe on the W. b 
the Ural Mountains, and by the Caspian, Black, and Med- 
iterranean seas; from Africa, on the 8.W. by the Red 
Sea, and Strait of Babelmandeb, and from the extreme 
N.W. portion of America by Behring Strait. Area, 
17,805,146 sq. m.; or abt, 4 times the size of Europe. 


Principal Divisions, Foreign Possessions, and Population. 
Countaixs. PoruLation. 


Chinese Einpire................ saves nnne 430,443,000 



















Independent states and tribes: Turkomans, 
Usbecks, Tartars, Caucasians, Malays, &c... 

Foreign Possessions : 

Great Britain: British and Further India, 
Ceylon, Pial Settlements, Hong-Kong, 
Aden, .-150,767,851 

France: APETA on coasts ‘of Malabar, 
Coromandel], &c....... .... ess. 221 0633 
Cochin-China (Saigon)... + 979,116 


43,771,679 








1,206,179 
Russia: Siberia, Ural provinces, Trans- 
caucasus, &c.... 
Turkey: Asia-Minor, 
distan, Syria, &c 
Holland: Dutch East Indies, 
matra, Banca, &c. . 
Spam: Philippine Islands... 
Portugal: Goa, and Settlements in 
Hindostan.......... ... s... AT4,185 
Macao, &c. (China)... .152,882 
Malay Archipelago 50,200 


.. 9,151,478 


"Mesopotamia, 'Kur- 
+ 16,462,000 








. 20,523,742 
4,319,2€ 














1,477,367 


Totalni nnii 


assia 766,508,886 
Central A. consists of two great plateanx —a higher 
and a lower — intersected by numerous mountain chains 
and elevated ranges of country. Of these, the E, system 
comprehends Thibet und the great sandy desert of Gobi, 
from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above sea-level; the W. the pla- 
tean of Iran (Persia), having a general elevation of 4,000 
feet. Both these districts absorb about 2-5ths of the 
whole continent, The lowlands of A. may be divided 
into: 1. The Chinese, extending from Pekin nearly to 
the tropic; 2. Indo-Chinese, comprehending Cambodia 
and Siam ; 3. The great triangular plain of Hindostan ; 
4. Syria and Arabia; and 5. Siberia, stretching along 
the Polar Sea from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, 
and in extent more than one-half all the others ; and 6, 
Turkestan, a desert waste of country, bordering on the 
Caspian Sea and. Lake Aral. The principal mountain 
systems of A. are the Great and Little Alt«i ranges, ex- 
tending from Turkestan across the centre of the conti- 
nent to Kamtschatka, and having a superior altitude 
of 11,000 feet ; the Kien-luen, in Thibet, 16,000 feet; the 
Himalayas, separating Hindostan from. Thibet, and the 
loftiest chain in the world, Mount Everest, its highest 
summit, being 29,100 fect above sea-level; the Ural, di- 
viding Siberia from Europe; the Ahang-kai and Pe-ling 
in China; the Ghaws in 8. Hindostan; the Hindoo- 
Coosh dividing Caubul from Turkestan ; and the range 
ef Mount Taurus, in Asia Minor; with the Cuncasus, be- 
tween the Black and Caspian seas, and forming the 8. 
frontier of Russia and Asia. The principal rivers of A. 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean are the Obi, Yenesei, 
Ural, Lena, and their affluents, all rising on the N. slope 
of the Altai ; falling into the Pacific Ocean and China 
Ren, the chief are the Amoor, Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang- 
ho, and Cambodia; into the Bay of Bengal and Indian 
Ocean, the Irawaddy, Brahmapootra, Ganges, and In- 
dus; while W. the Tigris and Euphrates emerge into 
the Persian Gulf. The lakes of Asia, except the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Baikal, are of tri- 
Ming importance and are little known. These three, 
especially the first and thírd, are of large dimensions 
and considerable interest, but they are much smaller 
than the lakes of N. America. Unlike the principal 
lakes of the New World, they receive rivers and have 
no outlet. Tn this respect they approximate in some 
measure to the condition of the interior of Africa and 
Australia, but the physical features of these central 
plains are distinct, There are many salt lakes iu Cen- 
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tral Asia and some extensive volcanic districts. Of the 
Asiatic Islands those of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO ape 
the principal, and are separately described. The Japa- 
nese islands are very remarkable and extensive, and 





Fig. 49. — TARTAR OF THE CAUCASUS, 


are even now only partially known. The Andaman 
group and other islands of the Indian Ocean are partly 
volcanic and partly coralline. Ceylon belongs to the In- 
dian peninsula. The mineral products of A. are numer- 
ous, and have been known from remote antiquity. The 
vegetation of A. varies with its different regions. N. of 
Lat. 60° scarcely any vegetable products are seen ex- 
cept birches, mosses, and lichens. The zodlogy of the N. 
of A. partakes of the character of that of N. Europe. In 
the central and 8. countries are found the elephant, 
rhinoceros, Bengal tiger, and many other formidable 
animals, with the camel, aurochs, yak, musk-deer, argal, 
Thibet goat; and it is believed that all the domestic 
animals of Europe (the sheep perhaps excepted) have 
been originally derived from A. Among reptiles, the In- 
dian python, with the cobra-di-capello, and the gavial or 
crocodile of the Ganges, are formidable in the highest 
degree.— 4. is considered the cradle of the human race, 
from whence the various nations and tribes have issu 
to people the other parts of the world. The number 
of foreigners who have migrated to and settled in A. is 
small compared to those who have left it. The number 
of Europeans in India may be estimated at 150,000, and 
the races inhabiting A. may be divided into: 1. The 
Semitic, including Syrians, Jews, Arabs, and the de- 
*cendants of the anc. Chaldeans or Aramæans; 2. the 
Persian Kurds, Ossetes, Armenians, Georgians, Mingre- 
lians; 3. the Turks, forming a numerous race of Central 
A.; the Samoiédes, in N. Asia; 5. the Mongols, Buriats, 
Kalmucks, Tunguses, and other tribes in N.E. Asia; 6. 
the Japanese, and Chinese; 7. the Malays, peopling 
Malaysia and the islands of the E. Archipelago. — For 
history, see the names of the different countries of A. 
Asin Minor, or ANATOLIA, forms the W. peninsula of 
Asia, extending between Lat. 36? and 42? N., and Lon. 
26° and 40? E., having E. Armenia and Mesopotamia, 8. 
Syria and the Mediterranean, W. the ZEgean Sea, and 
N. tlie sea of Marmora and Black Sca. Area. Estim. a£ 
269,000 sq. m. Two mountain chains run nearly E. and 
W. the district between forming an elevated table-land 
studded with mountains, while the country interior to 
this plateau is watered on each side by short rivers. 
The Taurus mountain-chain trends E. and W., near its 
8. coast rising frequently from 8,000 to 10,000 feet; 
and near the N. coast runs the other chain, less contin- 
uous and lofty, but comprising Mounts Olympus, Ida, 
and Gargarus, famous in classic story. Onthe N.E. are 
the mountain ranges of Anti-Taurus; elevation of the 
highest, Arjish Tag, 13,000 ft. N. of these is the Euxine 
or Zazian range. Shores greatly indented; principal 
inlets, the gulfs of Adalia and Makri on the 8 8.; those 
of Samos, Cos, &cela-Nova, Smyrna, and Adramyti on 
the W., and those »f Ismid and Sinope on the N. coast. 
Chief rivers, the E izil-Irmak (anc. Halys), Y ishil-Irmak, 
and Sakaria (anc. Jris and Sangarius), flowing into the 
Black Sea; the Modus, Grimalki, and Mendere (anc. 
Hermus, Cnicus, and Meander), into the Ægcan ; the Si- 
hoon and Jihown (anc. Sarus and Pyramus), into the 
Mediterranean; and the Euphrates, forming the E. 
frontier. There are numerous fresh- and salt-water 
lakes; Tuz-gol is the largest of the latter, and yields a 
great quantity of salt. The climate varies with the lo- 
cality, the elevated regions being cold aud humid, the 
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plains warm and fertile. The mines prcduce copper, 
silver, lead, iron; alum, nitre, and rock-salt are also 
abundant. Rice, barley, maize, sugar, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, and most of the products of 8. Europe 
flourish; and the mountains in the N. abound with 
good timber. Other products are wool, silk, gull-nuts, 
skins, furs, cochineal, madder, sponge, meerschaum 
clay. Manuf. Leather, carpets, and cotton and woollen 
stuffs. The pop. cousists mostly of Turks and Greeks, 
with some Armenians and Jews, and wandering tribes 
of Kurds, £c. A. M. is divided into the pashalics of 
Anatolia, Itshil, Caramania, Sivas, Marash, and a part 
ef Trebizond. Principal cities, Smyrna, Brusa, Trebi- 
zond, Kutayah, Angora, Konieh (ancient Jeoniwa), 
Kaicuriyeh (anc. Ciesarea), and Scutari. — This region 
was anciently the seat of the famous kingdoms of Troy 
and Lydia, and afterwards formed a proconsulship un- 
der the Romans. It gave birth to Homer, Thales, Pythag- 
oras, Herodotus, and many others of the most distin- 
guished poets, philosophers, historians, and artists of 
antiquity; and ruins scattered over almost every por- 
tion of the surface, attest its former wealth and pros- 


perity. Pop. 10,900,000, 
Aside, (a-sid'.) (Dram.) Poi d that which is sup- 
to be spoken on the stage, without being heard by 


the other characters represented. 

Asiliel, (a-sil’i-se.) (Zotl.) A fam. of insects, sub-O. 
of Diptera. They are of large size, with the body long, 
slender, and clothed with stiff bristles. They are rapa- 
cious, seizing and bearing away other insects, and their 
larve live in the roots of plants. The gen. Asilus con- 
tains the pp. species. 

Asmannshausen, (ds-mdns-how’zen,) a German vil- 
lage, in Nassau, on the Rhine, below Rüdesheim, cele- 
brated for the excellent wine produced in ita vicinity. 

Asmodeus, (ds-mó'de-üs.) (Scrip.) A demon, or evil 
spirit, mentioned in the book of Tobit as having beset 
Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, and killed the seven 
husbands whom she had married before Tobit. 

Asp, (Zap or Ae ar ye t 
spalathus, (as- us. ) A gen. of evergreen 
shrubs, O. Fabaceæ. ) 

Asparagus, (ds-pir/a-gus.) (L.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Liliaceæ, having minute, scale-like leaves, small white 
or greenish flowers, and berried fruit. A. officinalis is 
one of the few species which neither climb nor bear 
spines, The succulent shoots which it throws up from 
its andergraund eyes are the asparagus of the market- 
gardeners. 

As in, (ds-pd'she-ah,) celebrated by her beauty and 

ents, was a Greek courtesan, and the mistress of Peri- 
cles, over whom she exercised unbounded sway till his 
death. The best and highest society of Athens were 
found at her house, and among her guests, attracted less 
by her beauty than by her geuius, her accomplishments, 
and the charm of her conversation, was sometimes seen 
the wise and good Socrates himself. She was a native 
of Miletus. After the death of Pericles, 429 B.C., she 
is said to have formed a similar connection with, or to 
have married, Lysicles. 

Aspen-tree, (is'pen.) (Bot.) See PoPULUS. 

As t, (ds'p£kt.) [rr (Astrol.) The situation of the 

AL aeai Y <a with epum Hes ene P 
S as, (ds-per-jil'lus.) ( Bot.) A gen. o gi, a 
ae of which, A. glaucua, produces the blue mould 
of cheese, bread, &c. It gives value to cheese, and its 
color is often imitated by sticking brass pins into the 
cheese, the verdigris formed from the pins giving it the 

Alpen (ares ) (Hist) A small vil f ri 

rn, ( ist, 8 vi of Aust. 
cate ed og m. from Vienna. Hose and in the 
neighboring village of Essling, were fought between 
the French under Napoléon I., and the Austrians under 
the Archduke Charles, the bloody battles of May 21st 
and 22d, 1809, after which the French retreated and oc- 
cupied the island of Lobau, 

Asphalt,(ds-falt’,) or AsPRALTUM. [Gr. asphaltos.] ( Min.) 
A black and compact kind of bitumen, also called Min- 
eral Pitch, very fusible and inflammable, burning with 
a smoky flame. It is found in great abundance on the 
surface and shores of the Dead Sea (which has been 
called in consequence the Asphaltic Lake); in a lake in 
Texas, and in various other localities. The ancients 
employed it in some of their cements, and it was also 
used by the Egyptians in the process of embalming, 
either alone or in combination with other substances, 
At p esent its principal use is for pavements, and as a 
constituent of varnishes. 

Asphodelus, (ds-fo-del'us.) [Gr. a, not, and sphallo, to 
supplant—thestately flowers not being easily surpassed. } 
The Asphodels, a gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, 
0. Liliacer, The species are generally European, and 
are fin: gurden-plamts, abt, 3 feet high, with yellow or 
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white flowers, in a long spike, reaching from the top 
almost to the base of the stem. 

Asphy xia, (ai fika) [From Gr. a, without, ad 
sphyzis, pulsation.) (Med.) That state of tke body in 
which the action of the lungs being suspended, and the 
blood no longer undergoing the purifying process neces- 
sary to life, the pulsations of the heart and arteries are 
suspended, and death speedily follows if proper means 
of restoration are not resorted to. A.may be produced 
by whatever prevents the access of air to the lungs, at 
strangulation, drowning, choking, &c.; or whatever in- 
terferes with the action of the nerves that are concerned 
in respiration, as paralysis, cold, stroke of the sun or 
lightning, &c. It may be also produced by breuthing an 
impure or too rarefied atmosphere. 

Aspinwall,(ds‘pin-wawl,) (called by Europeans Coton, 
an important seaport of Central America, U. States 
Colombia, on the small island of Manannilla, Gulf of 
Mexico. This place derives its American name from its 
funder, Col. Aspinwall, one of the original promoters 
of the Isthmus of Panama Railway, 48 m. in length, of 
which it is the N. and Atlantic terminus, connecting 
with Yanama om the Pacific coast. Founded early in 
1852, A. is a handsome, well-built, and thriving place, 
but unhealthy. i y 4,000. 

Aspirate, (üspi-ráf.) [From L. aspiro, I breathe on.] 
(Gram.) In the Greek, a character marked thus (`), in- 
dicating that h is to be sounded before the letter to 
which ít forms a prefix. In English, the letter À is 80 
called when sounded, in contradistinction to h mute. 

Asplenium, (ds-plZne-um.) (Bot) A gen. of ferns, 
which has its fructifications or sori disp.sed in right 
lines along the under disc of the frond. 

Ass, (ds.) [L.asinus.] (ZocL) A well-known animal 
of the gen. Equus (E. asinus), remarkable for its hardi- 
hood and length of life. It is said to be a descendant 
of the wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous deserts of 
Tartary, &c., celebrated in history for the fiery activity 
of its disposition, and the 
fleetness of its course 
(Fig. 50). Its character- 
istics are a long head, 
long ears, a round body 
covered with a short and 
coarse fur, of a pale dun 
color, with a streak of 
black running down its 
back and across the 
shoulders, and a tail not 
hairy all the way, as in 
a horse, but only at the 
end. The best breed of 
asses is that originally 
derived from the hot and 
dry regions of Asia; 
but the best to be met 
with in Europe are the Spanish. 

Assai, (ds-sã'e.) [It., enough.) (Mus.) A term directing 
the performer to increase or retard the time; as, allegro 
assai, still quicker; adagio assai, still slower. 

As’sam, a British p. of Northern India, pres. Bengal, 
comprising that portion of the valley of the Brahmapoo- 
tra between Lat. 26° and 28? N., and Lon. 90? and 97° E. 
Area, 18,200 sq. m. The surface is fertile, densely wooded 
and well watered. Chief towns, Gowhati, Ghergong, and 
Rungpore. Pop. 120,000. 

Assassins, (ds-sds'sins.) (His) An order of religious 
fanatics, formed in Persia, abt. the middle of the 11th 
cent., by Hassan Ben Sabah, known in Europe as the 
Old Man of the Mountain. T were called A. from 
their immoderate use of Haschish (Indian hemp), which 
produced an excitement amounting to fury; so that 
Assassin, which in its modern acceptation is one whe 
attacks and kills by treachery and violence persons un- 
prepared for defence, means, strictly, “an habitual 
drunkard.” The principal seat of the A. was in the 
mountains, and their chief possessed such an ascendency 
over them, that they courted danger, and even death, in 
the execution of his orders, They were dis of 
several of their strongholds in 1254 by the Mogul Tartar 
Holagov or Hulaka, and were at length effectually 
crushed by the Sultan Bibars. 

Assault. (as-sawll’.) [From L. assilio, I spring upon.) 
(Law.) An attempt, or offer, with force or violence, to 
do a bodily injury to another, as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon.—(Mil.) A furious ọn- 
slaught made upon a fortified came or position with 
intent to carry the same, and in which the assailants 
advance without being protected by works. 

Assay, (ds-sã'.) [Fr. essayer, to try.| (Metal.) A chet. 
cal operation which is made to ascertain the quantity 
of metal eontained in ores, or to discover the value 
9r purity of any mass of gold, silver, or ether metab 
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This mode of examination differs from analysis, in being 
rincipally concerned about only one of the ingredients 
fa the ore or alloy, whereas the object of the latter is to 
ascertain the quantity and proportion of every sub- 
stance in the mass to which it is applied, — The Assa 
office is the department of the National Mint in whic! 
the manipulations attending the assay of bullion and 


coins are conducted. 

Assembly, (ds-sém/ble.) (Fr. assemblée.) (Hist) The 
four great legislative es which succeeded each other 
during the period of the first French revolution are 
usually termed:—1. The National or Constituent A.; 
commenced June 17, 1789, by the resolution of the de- 
puties of the communes in the States-General, consti- 
tating themselves a national assembly, to which the 
deputies of the nobles and clergy afterwards adhered ; 
termed constituent A. from having framed a constitu- 
tion; dissolved on the acceptance of the constitution 
by the king, Sept. 30, 1791. 2. The Legislative A.; it 
commenced its sittings Oct. 1, 1791 ; E edges the royal 
authority by its decree of Aug. 10, 1792; and was dis- 
solved Sept. 21,1792. 3. The Convention; it commenced 
its sittings Sept. 21, 1792, with a proclamation of the 
Republic; was dissolved 4 Brumaire, 4th year of the 
Republic (Oct. 26, 1795). 4. Two-thirds of this assembly 
were then included in the new body of the Légis- 
latif, which commenced its sittings Oct. 27, 1795, form- 
ing the Council of the Five Hundred (des Cinq-Cents), and 
the Council of the Ancients (des Anciens), 250 in number. 
The latter body named the Directory. This assembly 
subsisted until the dissolution of the Dire cory by 
Bonaparte, 17 Brum., 8th year of the Republic (Nov. 10, 
1799). The term Assemblée Nationale was revived by the 
legislative body under the second Republic, May, 1848; 
and under the third Republic, 1870. 

Assets, (ds'sets.) [From Fr. assez, enough.) (Law.) Goods 
or effects in the hands of the heir, devisee, executor, or 
administrator of a demised person, chargeable with the 
payment of debts and legacies. — In a commercial sense, 
property which can be made available for the liquida- 
tion of a person's liabilities, 

Assignable Magnitude, (as-sin’a-bl.) [From L. 
assigno, I assign.) (Math.) Any finite magnitude sts- 
ceptible of expression or demonstration, 

Assignat, (ds'sin-yah.) [Fr.] ( Hist.) A paper currency 
issued by the French govt. at various periods durin 
the first revolution, to be redeemed with the procsede 
of the sale of the confiscated goods of the Church, &c. 
They became after a while of no value whatever. 

Assignee, (as-si-nee’.) [From L. assigno, I assign to.) 
(Law.) One to whom an assignment is made; also, one 
appointed to act as the receiver and manager of a bank- 
rupt's estate, 

Assignment, (as'sinment.) (Law.) The act of assign- 
ing or making over to another, or others, one's personal 
interest or vested right, or of transferring a title; also, 
the formal instrument by which the act fs effected. 

Assimilation, (as-stm-e-ld’shun.) [From L. assimilo, T 
make to resemble.] (Physiol.) The act by which or- 
ganized bodies incorporate foreign molecules and con- 
vert them into their own proper substance. 

Assiniboine, (desin'e-bo-in,) a river of British N. 
America, flowing into the 8. extremity of Lake Winni- 
peg. It takes its name from an Indian tribe belonging 
to the Sloux or Dakota family, who still live on its 
banks, and number abt. 4,000 souls. — Fort Assiniboine 
is in Lat. 54° 20’ N., Lon. 114? 3' W. 

Assisi, (ah-see’see,) a town of Central Italy, 13 m. E.8.E. 
of Perugia. Pop. 14,154. 

Assizes, (ds-st’zez.) [Fr.assises.] (Hist.) A pame once 
given to an ordinance or constitution of the sovereign : 
thus the code of feudal law framed for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem under the Crusaders is termed the Assizes of 
Jerusalem, — (Law.) The periodical session held by the 
judges of the superior courts in the counties of Eng- 
land, for the purpose of making gaol-deliveries, and 
trying causes between individualg. The French Cours 
d'Assises try all criminal cases. They consist of a jury 
of twelve jurors who give their verdict, and of three 
judges who pronounce sentence. 

Association, (ds-80-se-d’shun.) [From L. associo, I 
unite with.] The process, and also the result of bring- 
ing together into alliance or companionship. — ( Psych.) 
A. of ideas is a phrase by which is understood that con- 
nection between certain ideas which causes them to suc- 
ceed each other involuntarily in the mind. To the 
wrong A. of ideas made in our minds by custom, Locke 
attributes most of the sympathies and antipathies ob- 
servable in men, which work as strongly and produce 
as regular effects as if they were natural, though they 
at first had no other origin than the accidental connec- 
tion of two ideas, which, either by the strength of the 
first impression, or ty subsequent indulgence, are so 
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united that wer ever after keep company together im 
the mind, as if they were but one idea, 

Assonance, (d#so-nans.) (From L. assono, I sound 
back.) (Pros) A term applied in poetry to cases 
where the final words of the verses possess the same 
vocalistic sounds but different consonants, thus being 
deficient in regular rhyme. Spanish poetry presents 
many examples of A. 

Assum psit, (as-süm'sit.) [From L. assumo, I take upon 
me.] ( .) Such an implied promise of payment or 
indemnification as will sustain an action in the courta. 

Assumption, (as-slim’shun.) [L. assumptio.] (.Eccl.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a festival held on the 15th 
Aug. in commemoration of the alleged miraculous 
ascension of the Virgin Mary. —(Log.) The second or 


minor proposition in a categorical syllogism. Also, 
the deduction drawn from mentative propositions. 
Assumption, (ds-süm'shun.) [Sp. Asuncion.) A city 


of 8. America, C. of the State of Paraguay, ona height 
on the Paraguay, 650 m. N. of Buenos Ayres; Lat. 259 
18'8. Lon. 579 30’ W. It was founded in 1543, bya 
colony of Spaniards, is generally well built, and has a 
large trade in tobacco, hides, cedar planks, &c. Pop. 9,000. 

Assurance, (asshür'ans) Bee INSURANCE. 

Assyria, (ds-sirre-ah,) the name of the first great em- 
pire of antiquity recorded in Holy Writ. A. Proper 
was a region E. of the Tigris, the C. Nineveh, and de- 
rived its name from Asshur, the 2d son of Shem. It ap- 
pears to have comprised the modern pashalics of Van 
and Diarbekr, with Pensarmenia, including at least 
part of Azerbijan; corresponding pretty exactly to 
modern Kurdistan. The first empire of A. was founded 
by Belus, B. c. 1993. Ninus, son of Belus (1968-1916), 
and his widow Semiramis (1916-1874), were its most 
famous monarchs. The last of their successors, Sar- 
danapalus, infamous for his luxury and voluptuousness, 
was dethroned by his subjects, and burned himself in 
his palace, with his eunuchs, concubines, and all his 
treasures, abt. 820 p. €. The empire was then divided 
into Media, Assyria, and Babylonia. Salmanassar, or 
Shalmaneser, conquered Judea abt. 724 p.c. The 2d 
empiro of A. finished with Nabopolassar, who united A. 
to ylonia, B. c. 625. A. with Babylonia, was con- 


quered by Cy B. C. 538, and became a p. of Persia. 
Aster, (vu) jr. astar.] ( Bot.) A numerous gen 
of ornamental plants, O. Asteracec. 


Astera'cere, (or COMPOSITES.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) An 
O. of plants, all. poses pne consisting of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, with a one-celled ovary, valvate co- 
rolla, erect ovule, and no albumen. The flowers, called 
florett, are collected in dense heads, upon a common re- 
ceptacle, surrounded by an involucre. This extensive 
O. includes 1,005 genera, and 9,000 species. 

Asterisk, (deter-isk.) (Same deriv.] (Print) A little 
star, thus ( *), used as a mark of reference. 

Asus, (ds'ter-izm.) [Same deriv.] A small cluster 
of stars. 

Asterite, (ds'ter-it.) [Same deriv.] (Min.) The Star- 
stone, or Bastard Opal, a gem which, when seen ob- 
liquely, emits a radiance which disappears in the direct 
line of the sun. 

Asterioids, or Asterindsze. [Same deriv.] (Zovl.) The 
Star-fishes, an O. 
of animals be- 
longing to the | 
class Echinoder- =€ 
mata, Which are . 
more or less star- ` 
shaped, the disk 
or central por- 
tion gradually 4 
merging into the 
rays, beneath - 
which the loco- $ 
motive suckers 
extend the whole . 
length; and the 2 
calcareous skele- 





of 
pieces, so that 
these animals Fig. 51.—8TAR-FISH, (Asterias rubens.) 
can bend them- 
selves in any direction. They are of almost every possi- 
ble form (Fig. 51), from those which have the arms long 
and graceful to those in which the arms and body are 
merged in one; and they vary in size from an inch tọ 
a foot or more in diameter. They have the power of 
reproducing lost parts; if an arm is broken off, another 
soon growsin its place. The gen. Asterias is the type 
of the order. 

Asteroids, (ditur-oids) (Gr. aster, and eidos, form. 
(Astron.) The name given to members of the zone 
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small planets travelling between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, so small that their magnitudes cannot be as- 
certained with certainty, and conjectured to be the 
ruins of a larger planet, shattered by some explosion. 
The discovery of the first members of this zone forms 
one of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
astronomy. It had been long noticed that a large gap 
separates the orbit of Mars from that of Jupiter. Not, 
indeed, that the actual distance between these orbits is 
even so great as that which separates Jupiter and Sa- 
turn. But the orderly increase observable in the plan- 
etary distances as we proceed outwards from the sun, is 
obviously marred by the sudden increase which marks 
the interval between the orbits of Jupiter and Mars, as 
compared with that between the orbits of Mars and the 
earth, This circnm:tance led Kepler to express the 
opinion, and afterwards Bode to assert his belief, that 
an undetected planet revolves between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, a fact that was confirmed by the discovery of the 
tirat .1., made by the Italian astronomer Piazzi, Jan. 3, 
180. ‘The number of d. known is about 388. 

Asthma, (dst'mah.) [Gr.] (Med) A terrible, but in 
itself rarely a fatal disense, though it often lays the 
foundation of organic mischief. Its leading symptoms 
are difficulty of breathing coming on at intervals, ac- 
companied with cough and more or less expectoration. 

Asti, (as‘tee,) a city of N. Italy, in Piedmont, C. of a p. 
of same name, 28 m. B.8.E. of Turin. The vineyards in 
its vicinity furnish a celebrated white and red wine, 
sparkling like champagne. Pop. 29,236. 

Astor, Jonx Jacos, (astor,)) an American merchant, n. 
at Waldorf, Germany, 1763, and emigrated to America 
in 1784. By the aid of business talents of the highest 
order, backed by unerring judgment and indomitable 
energy, he amassed a fortune which, at the period of his 
death, was estimated at $20,000,000. Among his many 
acts of beneficence was the founding of the Astor Li- 
brary in New York city, to which he bequeathed by 
will a sum of $400,000. D. 1848. 

Astrreidue, (dstrd'e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Star-corals, a 
fam. of corals with concave radiate cells. The prevail- 
ing forms are hemispherical or dome-shaped, e gen. 
Astræa is the principal one. 

Ast ‘al, (ds'tra-g4l.) [From Gr. astragalos, the ankle- 
bone.| (Arch.) A small annular moulding serving to or- 
nament the base and apex of a column. —(Gun.) The 
corner ring of a cannon. 

Astragalus, (de-tra-gá'lus.) (Anat) The ankle- 
bone. —( Bot.) The Milk be) [T (A of kartanoa or 
shrubby plants, O. Fubacez. The most interesting are 
those which yield 
the gum-like sub- 
stance called tra- 
gacaath, which is 
the produceof sev- 
eral dwarf spin 
shrubs, e. g., A 


ing in Kurdistan, 
Persia, Asia Mi- 
nor, &c. The gum- 
my matter exudes 


It 
chiefly from Tur- 
key, in small con- 
torted pieces re` 
sembling worms; Fig. 52.—ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. 
and that which is 

white, clear, smooth, and vermicular, is the best. 

Ast an, (ds‘irah-kdn,) or ASTRACAN, a city of 8. Rus- 
sia, C. of govt. of same name, and formerly of a Tartar king- 
dom, built on one of the islands formed by the Volga, at 
its embouchure in the Caspian Sea; Lat. 46° 27’ N., Lon. 
48^ 6 W. It is the entrepôt between Russia, Persia, and 
India. Pop. 46,693, 

Astringents, (da-/rin/jénts.) [L. astringo, Ybind. | ( Med.) 
Medicines which cause the fibres of the muscles and 
blood-vessels to contract. Hence they diminish the flow 
of the fluids, and are employed to give tone, lessen glan- 
dular secretions, stop the flow of blood from a ruptured 
vessel,&c. Mineral acida, metallic salts, tannin, and gallic 
acid, are among the astringents commonly employed. 

Astrolabe, (dstro-lib.) (From Gr. astron, a star, and 
lambano, I take.) (Astron.) A circular instrument an- 
ciently used for observing the stars. Its place is now 
supplied by the Equatorial, the Altitude, and Azimuth 
compass, and the Theodolite. 

Astrology, (ds-tról/o/jfe.) (Gr. astron, a star, and logos, 
adiscourse.| It originally meant the same thing as as- 
tronomy : but for a long time, under the name of fudioial 
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A. it has been used to designate an art which may trul 
be said to be among the oldest superstitions of the world, 
and which consisted in judging or predicting human 
events from the situation and different aspects of the 
heavenly bodies. It is mentioned in the Mosaic history. 
During the Middle Ages, A. and Astronomy were culti- 
vated in connection by the Arabs; and even as late as 
the 17th cent., A. had its defenders among the learned 
men of Europe; but the Copernican system shook the 
foundations of this ancient science, and now there are 
none but artful plunderers and ignorant dupes who give 
it the slightest countenance. 

Astronomy, (detrón'o-me.) [Gr. astron, a star, and 
nomos, a law.] That science which treats of the heav- 
enly bodies, explaining the motions, times and causes 
of the motions, distances, magnitudes, gravities, light, 
&c., of the sun, moon, and Stars; the nature and causes 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the conjunction 
and opposition of the planets, and any other of their 
mutual aspects, with the times when they did or will 
happen. Since the heavens may be considered either as 
they appear to the naked eye, or as they are discovered 
by the understanding, 4. may be divided into Practical, 
Rational, and Physical. Practical A. enables us,by means 
of instruments, to determine the apparent position and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. ‘Rational A, teaches us 
the modes of ascertaining their real orbits and motions, 
and gives us the means of calculating their positions in 
advance. Various d mig have at different periods 
been invented to explain their apparent motions, and 
seemed sufficient to account for the phenomena known 
at the time of their adoption. But they were exploded 
in succession, by more accurate observations.— Physical 
A. is the application of mathematical science to the 
Investigations of the laws which regulate the motions 
of celestial bodies, the nature of the forces which main- 
tain them, and the effects produced by the action of one 
on another. This sublime science is founded on obser- 
vation, but it receives its last perfection from calcula- 
tion. Outrunning the cautious advances of observation, 
it descends from causes to phenomena, and on philo- 
sophical principles ex plains all the motions, magnitudes, 
and periods of revolution of the heayoniy bodies. The 
generality of writers agree in assigning the origin of A. 
to the Chaldeans. The Egyptians also cultivated the 
science of A. abt. the same time, and there are some who 
ascribe to them the honor of being its real authors. The 
most ancient astronomica] observations known to us are 
Chinese: one, mentioned by Montucla, viz., a conjunc- 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and the Moon, 
was made almost 2,500 years before the Christian era! 
That the Indian Brahmins aleo made considerable ad- 
vance in the science of A., among the earliest people of 
antiquity, appears no less certaiu. Descending, however, 
te classic times, we find that A. made t progress in 
Greece, and that Thales calculated a solar eclipse about 
600 years B.C. Pythagoras taught that the earth was not 
placed as the centre of the system, but revolved about 
the sun. Eratosthenes, a Cyrenian, who was born 276 
B.C. measured the circumference of the earth; and 
being invited to the court « Ptolemy Energeses at 
Alexandria, he was made keen r of the royal library, 
and set up there the armillary spheres which Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy afterwards used so effectually. He 
also determined the distance between the tropics to be 

of the whole meridian circle which makes the ob- 
iquity of the ecliptic in his time to be 23 degrees, 51 
minutes and one-third. Archimedes ie said to have con- 
structed a planetarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and many others added 
to the stock of astronomical knowledge; but none so 
much as Hipparchus, who flourished abt. 140 years B. C., 
and sur; all who had gone before him in the extent 
of his researches. He showed that the orbits of the 
planets are eccentric, and that the moon moves more 
slowly in her apogee than in her perigee. He con- 
structed tables of the motions of the sun and moon; 
collected accounts of eclipses that had been computed 
by the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and calculated such as 
would happen for 600 years to come. He is, however, 
most distinguished for his catalogue of the fixed stars, 
to the number of 1,080, with their latitudes and longi- 
tudes and apparent magnitudes. From the time of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of astronomy, 
til] the commencement of the 2d century after Christ, 
when Ptolemy compiled a complete system of astron- 
omy, in 13 books, which is known under the name of 
Almagest, —an appellation given it by the Arabians, 
who translated it into their language in 827, and 
which, as the Ptolemman system, notwithstanding its 
many errors, has maintained its value down to the latest 
times. The Arabians continued for many ages to direct 
their attention to astronomical science; and though they 
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confounded it with the dreams of astrologers, they, nev- 
ertheless, deserve the regard of all who came after them, 
by their valuable observations. Among the Christian 
nations at this period a profound ignorance generally 
prevailed; but in the 13th cent. A., us well as other arts 
and sciences, began to revive in Europe, particularly 
under the auspices of the emperor Frederick II., who, 
in 1230, caused the works of Aristotle and the Almngest 
of Ptolemy to be translated into Latin. King Alphonso 
of Castile, about the same time, invited to his court sev- 
eral astronomers, and commissioned them to prepare a 
ect of new astronomical tables, which under the name 
of Alphonsine Tables have acquired much celebrity, but 
which in the 17th cent. differed a whole degree from tlie 
true situations of the celestial bodies. We now ap- 
proach the era of reviving science. Many astronomers 
of inferior note paved the way, by various isolated ob- 
servations, for the great restorer of A., Copernicus, who, 
at the beginning of the 16th cent., gave the science an 
entirely different aspect, exploded the Ptolemean hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the Copernican 
system of the world, which, with a few modifications, 
is now universally acknowledged to be correct. Tis 
system did not, however, immediately meet with a zen- 
eral reception; and among its opponents was Tycho 
Brahe, a Dane, who asserted that the earth is immova- 
ble, in the centre of the universe, and that the whole 
heavens turn round it in 21 hours; an opinion which he 
supported principally by the Mteral sense of various 
sages in the Bible, where a total absence of motion 
8 ascribed to the earth. His pupil and assistant Kep- 
ler, however, found that all the planets revolve in ellip- 
tical orbits, in one of the foci of which the sun is placed ; 
and he moreover demonstrated that, in each elliptical 
revolution of the planets round the sun, an imaginary 
straight line, drawn from the latter to the former, called 
the radius wector, always describes equal areas in equal 
time, and, lastly, that in the revolutions of the planets 
and satellites, the squares of the times of revolution are 
as the cubes of the mean distances from the larger body. 
These great discoveries paved the e for views still 
more comprehensive. The Italian Galileo, ». 1561, in- 
vented the telescope, and his discovery of the value of 
the pendulum as a recorder of time, rendered also in- 
valuable services to 4. To Newton belongs the glory 
of having established the law of universal gravitation 
in its entire generality, and applied it with demonstra- 
tive evidence to all the movements within the solar sys- 
tem. Descartes had sought the cause of tlie motion of 
the planets around the sun, and of the satellites around 
the planets, in the rotatory motion of a subtile matter. 
But Newton and Kepler have ‘escued the laws of the 
material universe from the thraldom of a false philoso- 
phy, and left to later times merely the development of 
the truths which they established. The events which 
have characterized tho progress of A. since the time of 
Newton form parts of a system too wide to be dealt with 
in this work. For an account of the discoveries mado 
in the various departments of modern A., the reader is 
referred to separate headings, as ASTEROIDS, COMETS, 
NEBULA, PLANETS, STARS, SOLAR System, Mans, &c. 

Astur, (islur.) (Zodl.) A gen. of birds of prey, fam. 
Falconide, having the upper mandible lobed, but not 
toothed, the tail broad and long, tarsi long and covered 
in front with transverse scales. The only American 
species is the Goshawk, A, atricapillus, which pursues 
birds with great swiftness, and sometimes, with meteor- 
like velocity, glides into the forest and emerges with a 
hare or squirrel which its quick eye has singled out. 

Asturias. See Ovrepo. 

Asylum, (a-si'Liim.) [From Gr. a, not, and slao, I rob.] 
Formerly a plaee of refuge for offenders hiding from 
justice. In its modern sense, a home for blind, deaf, 
und other afflicted people; as, a lunatic asylum. 

Asymptote, (a-sim'tot.) [From Gr. a, without, and 
sympipto, I fall down.) (Math.) Two lines which, though 
continually in approximation to each other, never 
meet. At least one of such lines must be a curve. 
However improbable the existence of such lines may 
be, it can be easily proven. 

Asyndeton, (a-sin'de-ton.) [Gr. a, without, and syn- 
deton, a bond.) (Rhet. and Pros.) A figure of speech 
which omits conjunctions or ether connecting particles, 
in order to give greater spirit and force to the sen- 
tence; as, ‘ Veni, vidi, vici, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered." 

Atacamite, (a-tdk/a-mit.) (Min.) A hydrated oxy- 
chloride of copper. 

Atahualpa, (ah-tah-hwdl'pah.) See Incas. 

Atalanta, (dta-in'tah.) (Myt.) A daughter of Schoe- 
neus, king of Scyros, and renowned for her beauty and 
swiftness in running. She promised her hand to the 
man who should outstrip her in the race, with the con- 
dition that if he failed he must forfeit his life. Mele- 
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ager won the race by dropping three golden applee 
which he received from Venus, and which tempted her 
to stop and pick them up. 

Atascosa, (dt ‘sah,) a 8. co. of Texas ; C. Pleasanton. 


Ataxy, (d'ük-sjj.) [From Gr. a, wanting, and taris, 
order.) (Med.) Irregularity of febrile crises and par- 
oxysms. 

Atchafalaya Bayon, (dch-a-fa-la’yah ba-yon,) at 
outlet of the Red River, in Louisiana, navigable for 
steamboats during its length of abt. 250 m. It falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico through a bay of the same 


name. 

Atchison, (üch'e-sun,) a N.E. county of Kansas ; area 
400 square miles.—A city, C. of preceding county, on 
the Missouri, 25 miles from Leavenworth.—A N.W. 
county of Missouri, b. W. by the Missouri river ; area 
100 square miles; C. Linden. 

Ate, (a'te.) (Myt.) A daughter of Jupiter, who, according 
to Homer, was the goddess of evil. 

Ateles, (a-te'lez.) (Zoil.) The Spider Monkeys, a gen. 
of the Cebidir, — so called on account of the slender- 
ness of their bodies 
and limbs (Fig. 53). 
They live in trees 
in 8. America. The 
tail is a prehensilo 
organ of a wonder- 
ful flexibility,which 
is ever in motion, 
coiling and uncoil- 
ing. By this they 
hang from a branch, 
or swing themselves 
from tree to tree. 
The absence of a 
thumb from the 





hands is another Fig. 58. 
remarkable part of BLACK SPIDER-MONKEY. 
their structure. (Ateles ater.) 


They are mild in disposition and easily tamed. 

A tempo, (ah tZm'po.) [It, in time.) (Mus) A sign 
to indicate to the performer the resumption of regular 
time. 

Atessa, (ah-Cs'sah,) a town of S. Italy, p. of Chieti, 14 
m. W. of Vasto d’Amusone. Pop. 11,518. 

Ath, (aht) a fortified town of Belgium, p. Hainault, on 
the Dender, 14 m. N.N.E of Mons. Pop. 10,125. 

Athaliah, (ath-ah-li’ah,) queen of Judah, was a daugh- 
ter of Ahab, king of Israel, and of Jezebel. She was 
married to Jeroboam, king of Judah, was a zealous pa- 
tron of idolatry, usurped the throne at the death of 
her son Ahaziah, and murdered all the males of the 
royal family except Joash, by whose adherents she was 
killed, abt. 878 n. c. On her story Racine has written 
his best tragedy. 

Athanasian Creed, a) (Theol.) A 
symbol of faith ascribed to St. Athanasius, or to Hilary, 
bishop of Arles in the 5th cent. It is chiefly composed 
of precise theological definitions of the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. It is commonly called the 
Credo by the Roman Catholics, from its first word. 

Athanasius, (St..) (ath-a-ná'she-us) archbishop of 
Alexandria, and one of the most celebrated fathers of the 
Church, B. abt. 296, spent some time with St. Anthony 
in the desert, and was chosen archbishop, 326. For fifty 
years he sustained with unshaken fidelity, through all 
changes of outward fortune, the part he had chosen of 
champion of the Catholic doctrine. Condemned by 
councils, thrice exiled, alternately supported and perse- 
cuted by the emperor, a wanderer at Rome, at Milan, 
in Gaul, and in the Egyptian desert, he remained true 
to himself, exercised an almost unparalleled influence. 
spent the last 10 years of his life at Alexandria, an 
there D. 373. 

Atheist, (d'the-tst.) [From Gr. a, without, and Theos, 
God.] One who denies the existence of God. 

Atheling, (itA'el-ing.) [From A.S. athel, noble.] (Eng. 
Hist.) The title given to the heir apparent of the Saxon 
kings, as that ef Dauphin borne by those of the French 
monarchs in after times. 

Athelstan, (dth'el-stdn,) or ZETHELSTAN, one of the 
ablest of the Anglo-Saxon kings, B. abt. 895, s. his father, 
Edward the Elder, 925. In 937 he gained a great vic- 
tory at Brunenburg, over the Danes, Scots, &c., and 
reigned over all the island except Cumbria, Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Scotland, which were tributary to him. D, 
without issue, 941. 

Atheneum, (dth-c-né‘iim.) [Gr. Athenaion, a temple 
dedicated to Minerva.] (Antiq.) A public school in 
which the professors of the liberal arts held their as- 
semblies, the rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets 
rehearsed their performances. The most celebratei 
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Athenma were those at Athens, at Rome, and at Lyon. | Atlanta, a city of Fulton co., cap. of Georgia, abt. 7 


At the present time, the term has 
a name for certain establishments connected with 
learning. 
Athens, (dth’enz.) [Gr. Athens, a name of Minerva.) A 
city of Greece, C. of the kingdom, and of the govt. of 
Attica, in a small plain on the N.W. side of the Gulf of 
Egina, bet. the rivers Ilissus E., and Cephissus W., 5 m. 
from its harbor, the Piræus. Lat. of the Parthenon 
37° 58' 8" N., Lon. 23? 43’ 54" E. The ACROPOLIS, or anc. 
centre of A., and on which most of its noblest monu- 
ments are placed, is an isolated rocky height, rising 150 
ft. above the adjacent plain, and 1,138 ft. above sea-level, 
Its summit is enclosed by walls 2,330 yards in circuit. 
The modern city is built mostly on its W. and N. sides, 
in which directions many new thoroughfares have been 
laid out, Manuf. Insignificant. —Pp. Antiq.: the Acro- 
polis, or anc. citadel surmounted by the PARTHENON, an 
edifice of white marble, 228 ft. in length, by 100 ft. in 
breadth, and still tolerably perfect; the Erecthzeum ; the 
Propylza ; the Temple of Theseus; the Areopagus ; the 
Ekusinicum, &c. A. is reported to have been founded 


by an Egyptian colony under Cecrops, abt. B.C. 1550. | 





Fig. 54. — THE ACROPOLIS, AS IT WAS. 


The sovereignty descended in his family until 1068, 
when an aristocratical was substituted for the monar- 
chical form of govt. and the title of king exchanged for 
that of archon. After the death of Hippias, 510, and 
with the laws of Clisthenes, bezan the period of pure 
democracy, which continued till the reduction of Greece 
toa Roman province, n. c. 146. Phe other most notable 
events in the history of A. are: the legislation of Dra- 
co, 621; that of Solon, 591; the tyranny of Pisistratus, 
560; the 3 Median wars, 492—449, which gave to A. the 
supremacy in Greece; the administration of Pericles, 
461-129. Sylla took A. and proclaimed her a tribntary 
of Rome, B.C. 86. But while A. thus saw every trace 
of her political importance vanish, she rose to an em- 
pire scarcely less flattering, to which Rome itself was 
obliged to bow. Her conquerors looked upon her as the 
teacher and arbiter of taste, philosophy and science; 
and all the Romans who were ambitious of literary at- 
tainments flocked to A. in order to acquire them. In 
A. D. 398, A. was taken and sacked by Alaric, and after 
that dreadful visitation sank into insignificance. It 
became seat of Greek govt. in 1835. Pop. (1882) 80,000. 

Ath’ens, in Georg/a, a town of Clark co., on the Oconeo 
river, 92 miles W.N.W. of Augusta. In Ohio, 8 S.E. 
county. b. E. by Ohio river; «reca, 43) square miles. 
Ita C., Athens, is 72 miles S.E. of Columbus, and is 
the seat of the Ohio university. 

Athermancy, (dtler-mdn'se) *[Gr. a, not, therme, 
heat.] (Phy.) A term introdu^ed hy Melloni to desig- 
nate the property of stopping the passage of radiant heat, 
and is thus the opposite of didhermency. An ather- 
manous substance is sometimes spoken of as being 
opaque to heat. 

Antherospermacere, — (an-Der-o-sperm-ná'sheé, ) 
(Bot) An O. of arvinntic shrubs, all. Menispermales, 
having its flowers in a cap-shaped involucre, and an- 
thers opening by recurved valves. 

Athletes, (dth'lects.) [Gr.] (Antiq.) Men of remark- 
able strength and agility, disciplined to perform in the 

ublic games. Under this general term were compre- 
iended wrestlers, boxers, runners, leapors, throwers 
of the disc, and those who practised exercises exhibited 
in the Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn sports, in 
which there were prizes allotted to the conquerors. 

Athos, (Mount,) (ath'os.) [Mod. Gr. Agion-oros.] A 
celebrated promontory of Greece, at the extremity of 
the peninsula of Chalcis, 80 m. S.E. of Salonica; cul- 
minatiog point; b. 778 ft. in elevation. Lat. 46° 16’ 
N., Lon. 10' E. Mount A. has been occupied from 
a remote period by a number of fortified convents, 
chapels, cells, and grottoes, which, not long ago, were 
still occupied by more than 4,000 monks, — whence the 
name of ‘Monte. Santo, often applied to it. 
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been revived as | 


m. S.E. of the Chattahoochee River, 101 N.W. of Ma- 
con, and 171 W. of Augusta. A. is a place of much com- 
mercial importance, being the depot for the cotton pro- 
duct of the surrounding country, and the principal focus 
of the railroad system of the State. During the Civil 
War, two battles were fought here, 22d and 28th July, 
1861, when the Confederates under Gen. Hood were de- 
feated, with a loss of about 13,000 meu, by the Nationals 
under Gen Sherman. 

Atlanta Exposition. The Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition of 1895 opened at Atlanta, Gn., 
September 18, closed December 31, its purpose being 
to display the industrial resources of the South. It 
occupied Piedmont Park, 189 acres in extent, which 
possessed much natural beauty, and was handsomely 
ornamented. There were thirteen principal strnctures, 
of which that of manufacturers and liberal arts was 
356 feet long, 206 wide, and % high. Mexico and 
several South American countries made good exhibits, 
as did n number of European countries. The * New 
South `“ was abundantly represented. The Fair was 
attended by a large number of visitors. 

Atlantes, (i/-Lin'teez) (From the mythological giant 
Alles]. (Arch.) Eftigies of men, used as pillars in the 
support of pediments, &c.;—correlative to Curgetides, q.v. 

Atlantic. (ct-lan'tik,) a co. of New Jersey, b. S.E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; area, 620 s4. m. ; C. Cape May Landing. 

Atlan'tic City.a lashionable sca-side resort in the 
nbove co., nt the S.E. terminus of the Camden and At- 
lantic R.R. 

Atlan'tie Ocean, ( Atlenficus Oceanus,) one of the five 
great hydrographical divisions of the globe, occupies 
an immense longitudinal valley, and extends from the 
Arctic circle on the N.to th» Antarctic circle on the 8.; 
bounded W. by the coast of America to Cape Horn, and 
thence by a line continued on the same meridian to the 
Antarctic circle; and E. by the shores of Europe and 
Africa to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence prolonged 
on the meridian of Cape Agulhas till it meets the Ant- 
arctic circle. Its extreme breadth is abt. 5,000 m., and 
its area 25,000,000 sq. m. The North Sea, or German 
Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Irish Sea, form por- 
tions of the A.; but the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
which communicate with it by narrow channels, are 
properly considered separate seas. The chief islands 
are, in Europe, the British Isles and Iceland ; in Afríca, 
the Azores, Madeira, and Canary Islands, and the archi- 

lago of the Gulf of Guinea; in America, the Antilles, 

ewfoundland, and the islands of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The chief affluents are, in Europe, the Rhine, 
Loire, and Tagus; in Africa, the Senegal, Niger, and 
Congo; and in America, the St. Lawrence, Mississippi, 
Orinoco, Amazons, and La Plata. The bed of the A. O. 
is very unequal in elevation, in some places rising in 
immense sand-banks to within a few fathoms of the 
surface, and in others sinking to unfathomable depths. 
The trade-winds blow regularly in the intertropical 
portion of the A.; beyond these limits the winds are 
variable. From the prevalence of 8.W. winds in the 
North A., the voyage from America to Europe, on an 
average of 6 years’ sailing between New York and Liv- 
erpool, is performed in 23 days, while the return voyage 
requires 40 days. Enormous numbers of fish are found 
in the A. O.. and herring and cod fishing are important 
branches of industry in N. Europe and America. In 
the higher latitudes of the N. and S. Atlantic, naviga- 
tion is impeded by immense icebergs, which are floated 
from the polar regions; and although these are gener- 
nlly melted before reaching the frequented parts of the 
ocean, they have occasionally been met with as far 8. 
as Lat. 40° 45/ in the N. Atlantic, and in the vicinity of 
the Cape of Good Hope in the S. Atlantic Ocean. 

| Atlan'tic Tel/egraph. Seo TELEGRAPH. 

Atlantites, (dt-ldn’ti-tees.) See PLEIADES. 

Atlas, (atlis.) [Gr.] (Myt.) One of the Titans, son of 
Japetus and Clymena, and brother of Prometheus. He 
bore up the heavens on his head and hands. —(Geog.) A 
book containing a collection of maps of the whole 
world. Also, any collection of maps. — ( Anat.) The up- 
permost of the cervical vertebrm ; — so called from ite 
supporting the head, as Atlas supported the heavens. 

At'Ins, a celebrated bnt comparatively little known 
mountain-system of N. Africa, including all the heights: 
in the Barbary States. Several secondary chains detach 
themselves from the main system, and extend in differ- 
ent directions, one of which terminates at the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The name Little A. is applied to tlie secon- 
dary range of the country of Sous, to distinguish it from 
the Great A., which is confined to the more elevated 
mountains of Morocco, The highest points, proceeding 
from W. to E., are estimated thus : Morocco, 12,789 ft., 
Algeria, 7,673 ft. ; Tunis, 4,476 ft.; Tripoli, 3,200 ft. The 








Atmometer, (di-móm'e-ter.) 
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lion and panther inhabit the wooded regions of Mount 
A., but do not visit the desert. Snow lies for several 
weeks in winter on many of the higher ranges, and it is 
seldom absent from the summit of Miltsin, Lat. 31? 12^ 
N., 27 m. &.E. of Morocco, abt. 11,400 ft. above sea-level. 
YGr. atmos, vapor, and 
metron, measure.] An instrument for determining the 
rate of evaporation from a humid surface. 


Atmosphere, (at'mós-fér.)  [Gr. atmos, vapor, sphaira, 


a sphere.) (Phy.and Chem.) The term A. is applied 
an envelope of gaseous matter surrounding any sub- 
stance. Thus we speak of distilling liquids in an A. of 
oxygen. The term is, however, generally used in ref- 
erence to the earth's 4. The true composition of the A. 
was not known till 1774, when Lavoisier pointed out 
that it consisted of two gases, one of which was a 
supporter of lifeand combustion, and the other the re- 
verse, The former he found identical with Priestley's 
vital air, now known as oxygen, and the latter he called 
«role, or nitrogen, md showed that the A. contained 
abt. one-fifth of its volume of oxygen, and four-fifths of 
tmtrogen. It has also a little carbonic acid and some 
vapors of water, which vary very considerably at the 
same place at different times. Though invisible, except 
in large masses, and without smell or taste, yet it is a 
substance possessing all the principal attributes of mat- 
ter; it is impenetrable, ponderable, compressible, di- 
latable, and its particles are operated on, like those of 
other bodies, by chemical action. It is indispensable to 
the life of all organic beings; it is the nt of com- 
bustion, and the prineipal medium of sound. Although 
the A. is one of the muet transparent bodies in nature, 
yet its transparency Is uot perfect. Its particles absorb 
one portion of the light they receive, transmít a second, 
and reflect a third. Hence» it is that light becomes dif- 
fused over terrestrial objecis, and enables us to see those 
upon which the rays of the egn do not directly fall; and 
hence the phenomenon of twilight, by which we see 
things after the sun has set. The greater the extent of 
A. traversed by rays from a luminous body, the fewer 
do those rays become, The light of the sun in the ze- 
nith is much more powerful than when it is near the 
horizon. The blueness of the heavens is owing to the 
reflection of light by the particles of air, and not to the 
color being proper to them, The air has the property 
of reflecting the blue rays of the spectrum more than 
the other rays. As the blue rays disappear with the 
increasing depth of A., the red rays become predomi- 
nant, and this is the reason that, when the sun is at the 
horizon, it is of an orange or red color. The refracting 
power of the A. increases from the zenith to the hori- 
xon, and causes us to see objecta, except when they are 
in the zenith, at places where they really are not. 
Hence, the sun’s disk becomes enlarged the lower it 
sinks, and we are nble to see a portion of it when, in 
fact, the whole is below tlie horizon, Instruments have 
been invented for ascertaining the electrical condition 
of the A. at any given moment at the place of observa- 
tion, It appears that the A. is nearly always positively 
electric, and that fluctuations in atmospheric electricity 
produce two maxima and two minima in the twenty- 
four hours, As to the temperature of the air, as the sun 
is the only source of heat which need be taken into ac- 
coupt, it is manifest that there must be a considerable 
variation of temperature in every twenty-four hours. 
The minimum of this variation takes place about half 
an hour before sunrise, and the maximum, in our cli- 
mate, abt. 2 P. M. The extent of the daily range varies 
vonsiderably at different places, It is least at &ea, and 
greatest on the middle of a large continent. Small islands 
surrounded by a large expanse of ocean enjoy an eqna- 
ble climate, "The less elevated the sun above the hori- 
zon, the more feeble is its heating power, becanse its 
rays cross a greater thickness of A. and many of them 
glance along the surface of the ground without resting 
upon it. Hence the coldness of the Polar regions 
throughout the year, and of our climate in winter. 
In addition to the gases named the atmosphere con- 
tains minute quantities of ozone and argon (q v ). By 
& combination of great pressure and refrigeration air 
has in recent years been reduced to the ljquid and 
solid states. s to other phenomena of the A, see 
BAROMETER, HYGROMETRY, WINDS, AURORA BOREALIS, &c. 

Atoll, (ah-toll’.) [Ind.] See LAGOON ISLAND. 

Atom, (dt/om.) [Gr. a, not, and tomé, a cut.) A part so 
small as not to be divisible. —( Phil.) An ultimate par- 
ticle of matter. Two opinions, directly opposed to each 
other, have long had currency with regard to the con- 
atituent particles of material things; the one, that mat- 
ter is composed of an assemhl of minute particles, 
or atoms, incapable of further division ; the other, that 
there is no limit to ita divisibility, the smallest conceiv- 
able particle still consisting of an infinity of parts. 
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The first of these theories, which is commonly distin 
guished by the name of Atomic Philosophy, was origi 
nated in Greece by Leucippus; it was supported by 
Democritus, and subsequently improved by Epicurus 
and bis disciples. The Epicureans professed to acoount 
for the origin and formation of all things by supposing 
that these atoms were endued with gravity and motio 
and thus came together into the different puel 
bodies we now see. 

Atom'ic Cnr - (Chem.) See AFFINITY. 

Atone'ment. SACRIFICE. 

Atony, (d£'o-ue,) [Gr. atonia, languor.] (Med) A re- 
laxation of the solids of the human system. 

Atragene, (G/ra-jcn.) (Bot.) 
uous climbers, O. Ranunculace. 

Atrato, (ah-trah'to,) a river of the U. States of Colom: 
bia, dep. Choco, enters the Gulf of Darien, W. of the 
Bay of Choeo. Length, 200 m. 

Atreus, (ah-tre'us.) (Heroic Hist.) A king of Mycenmw, 
son of Pelops and Hippodamia, and father of Agamem- 
non and Menelaus, who, from him, were called the 
Atride, The crimes and calamities of Atreus and his 
family afforded a prolific sulject for the Greek poets. 

Atri, (ak'tree,) (anc. Atrium,) a town of S. Italy, p. Te- 
ramo, 5 m. from the Adriatic. Pop. 11,000, 

Atrip, (a-trip.) (Naut.) A ship's anchor is said to be 
atrip when it is just loosened from its hold, and hangs 
above the ground perpendicularly. The topsails, also, 
are atrip when they are just started from the cap. 

Atriplex, (dťre-plčks.) (Bol.) The Orach,a genus of 
plants, O. (henopodiacee. The species A. hortensis is 
cooked and eaten in the same manner as spinach, to 
which it is preferred by many persons. 

Atrium, (á'tre-üm.) (Arch.) The name giyen by the 
Romans to the most important room in a dwelling- 
house. It was roofed over, with the exception of an 
opening in the centre called complurium, under which 
was a cistern in the floor to receive the rain-water dis- 
charged into it from the sloping roof above. 

Atropn, (dt'ro-pdh.) (Gr. atropos, inflexible.] (Bot) A 
np of European plants, 0. Solanacez. The Deadly 

ightshade (A. Belladonna) has bell-shaped flowers, 
dusky on the outside and pam within. It bears 
berries of a fine black color, highly poisonous, and from 
which is extracted the medicine called Belladonna, 
which is narcotic and diaphoretic. It is also emplores 
by oculists to ees dilatation of the pupil, which it 
does on being dropped into the eye. 

Atrophy, (dt'ro-fe) [From Gr. a, not, and frepho, I 
nour hy (Med.) A wasting away of the body, from 
want of nourishment. 

Atropos, («t'ro-pis.) (Myt) See FATES. 

Attachment, (it-litch'ment.) [From Fr. attacher. to 
stick to,] (Law.) An A. of person, is a writ issued by 
a court of record, commanding the sheriff to bring be- 
fore it a person who has been guilty of contempt of 
court, either in neglect or abuse of its process or of sub- 
ordinate powers. An A. of property, is a writ issued at 
the institution or during the progress of an action, com- 
manding the sheriff, or other proper oflicer, to attach 
the property» rights, credits, or effecta of the defendant 
to satisfy the demands of the plaintiff. 

Attack, (dt-tdi’.) (Fr. attaque.) ( Mi.) A general assault 
or onset made upon an enemy's whole line, or on some 
particular point held by him: — the antithesis of DE- 
FENCE, q. t. 

Attacus, (dt'ta-küs,) a gen. of lepidopterous insects, fam. 
Bo ide, containing exceedingly large and magnifi- 
cent species, with large, eyed wings, and antennz broadly 
feathered on both sides in both sexes. The Cecropia 
Moth (A. secropia or samia secropia), the largest moth in 
N. America, expands about 6 inches. The Promethee 
Moth (A. methea), expands abt. 4 inches. The Lune 
Moth LN e or Tropa luna), expands abt. 5 inches. 
The Polyphemus Moth ( 4. or Telen Koyper) expands 
abt. 6 inches; wings ochre-yellow, and on each there is 
n transparent eye-spot, divided by a slender line, and 
encircled by yellow and black rings. Before, and ad- 
joining the eye-spots of the hind wings, there is a large 
blue spot shading into black. 

Attakapas, (at-ück'a-poc.) [Ind., men-eaters.] A local 
name, applied to a large and rich tract of ground in- 
cluding several parishes in the 8. of Louisiana. 

Attainder, (dí-tin'der.) (Fr. teindre, to stain.) (Lav.) 
The supposed stain or corruption of the blood of a crim- 
inal legally condemned, which, by the common law of 
England, immediately follows the pronouncing sentence 
of death, This penalty is almost unknown in this 
country. 

Attaint, (at-tdnt’.) [From Fr. atteinte, a damage.] ( Far.) 

AR MPa limb, resulting va a nior, v 

ta) dt'ta-lah,) & central co. of Mississippi; area, 
sq. m. C. Koscius Pop. MIA. 


A gen. of hardy decid- 
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ayer qun (Bot) A gen. of lofty and fine 
trees, O. Pulmacex. The leaf-stalks of A. funifera yield 
a fibre used in the 8. of Brazil for ropemaking. The ker- 
nel of the fruit of A. (a, the Pindova palm, is eata- 
ble. The fruit of A. funifera, called Coquilla nut, mp- 
p a kind of vegetable ivory used for making um 

Attalae Lo (20 totus, king of P 

talus I., ng of Pergamus, s. Eumenes I., 
241; D. 197 di —A. wy A: Philadelphus, 2d son of the 
ceding, began to reign. 159; D. 138 B.c.— A. III., Phi. 
melor, 3.138. He appointed the Roman people his heirs, 
and D. 133 B. 0. 

Attalus, FLAvIUS PRISCUS, was prefect of Rome when 
Alaric took that capital, 409 A. D., and was by him pro- 
claimed emperor in place of Honorius. Alaric deposed 
him, A. D. 416. 

Attar. See OTTO. 

Attenuants, (at-en’u-ants.) m L. attenuo, I make 
thin.] (Med.) Diluents of the blood. 

Attic, (dt'tik.) [From Gr. Attikos, Athenian.) (Arch.) De- 
noting that style of building of which the roof is not 
permitted to be seen, as in the houses of ancient Athens. 
— Also, the upper story of a house. — Attic Base. The 
base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, 
a scotia and fillets between them. 

Attica, (dt'te-kah,) the most celebrated dun of anc. 
ghe lying between Lat. 37° 39 and 2X N., and 

Lon. 23? 20 and 24° 5’ E.; is now united to Boeotia to 
form an administrative nomarchy, with a total pop. of 
116,024, A. comprises Athens, the Greek C., its port 
Piræus, and the towns of Megara and Marathon. 

Atticism, (G/ti-sizm.) [Gr. Attikismos.] (Lit. A terse 
and polished style of expression, like that employed by 
the ancient Athenian writers. 

Attila, (dť'ti-lah,) king of the Huns, and one of the most 
celebrated leaders of the German hosts which overran 
the Roman empire in its decline. His name and the 
enormous army at his command inspired such terror, 
that he was named the ‘ Scourge of God.’ After invading 
the Eastern empire and extorting a humiliating treaty 
from Theodosius II., he led his forces into Germany and 
Gaul, and was defeated in a great battle near Chalons- 
sur-Marne, in 451, by the combined armies of the Ro- 
mans under Aëtius, and the Goths under their king 
Theodoric, who fell there. He soon after the 
Alps and made himself master of N. Italy, destroyin; 
many of the principal cities. A, was the acknowled, 
sovereign of all the tribes between Gaul and the borders 
of China. D. 463. 

Attire, (at-tir.) [From Fr. attirail, ap à prn (Her.) 
A term applied to the horns of stwgs and similar animals 
in the blazonry of coats of arms 

Attorney, (dL tür/ne.) Mod. L. ttornatus, a person set 
in place of another.] f .) One who is appointed by 
another to do a thing in absence. An Attorney-in- 
Law is one who acts in the courts of law, according to 
rules which differ not only in the several States, but fre- 
quently in the different courts of the same State. The 
A General of the U. States is an officer appointed 
by the President, whose duties are to prosecute and con- 
duct all suits in the Supreme Court in which the U. 
States shall be concerned, and give his advice upon ques- 
tions of law when en) by the President. 

Attraction, (d-irdk’shun.) [L. attractio, a drawing to- 
gether.] (Py) The oe Abe of certain bodies to 
approach one another, varying according to the es 
of the bodies attracted, and the circumstances under 
which this A. takes place. All bodies are supposed to 
consist of very small undecomposable particles named 
atoms, which form groups termed molecules, The im- 
manent forces of atoms, leading to the formation of 
molecules, are named atomic forces; molecules, though 
chemically decomposable, are incapable of decomposi- 
tion by any mechanical force whatever; and therefore, 
in a mechanical point of view, the molecule may be re- 
garded as the fundamental element of bodies. Mole- 
cules are kept at certain distances apart, by a force 
called molecular. force, which exhibits itself in^ the form 
of A. (frequently called the A. of cohesion) when the 
space between the molecules is increased, but in the 
form of repulsion when such space is lessened. Bee 
GRAVITATION. 

Bata tety (dt'tri-büts.) [From L. attribuo, I assign 

to. (Log. The predicates of any given subject, or 
what may be affirmed or denied of anything. — ( Fine 
Arts.) Symbols characteristic of the principal subject 
in a figure or group; thus, the caduceus is an attribute 
of Mercury ; the trident of Neptune, £c. —(Theol.) The 
several quM or perfections which we conceive to 
exist in Tod, and which constitute his proper essence 
thas peor, $ truth, mec tent wisdom, &c. are called 
the A. of 

Attrition, (dHrishun.) [From L. attritus, a rubbing 
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against.) That contact of bodies, one inst another, 
which causes them to throw off superfic al particles, — 
(Theol) In the Roman Catholic breviary, an imperfect 
kind of sorrow, which, with confession, is held to be 
sufficient to obtain absolution for the sin that has 
formed its cause. 

Attwood, GEORGE, (aaoo) an English mathemati- 
cian, B. 1745, was fellow and tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His best work, Treatise on the Rectilinear 
Motion and Rotation of Bodies, contains the first descrip- 
tion of the Attwood's Machine, 8ince used in demonstra- 
tion of the laws of uniformly accelerated motion, and 
consisting of a pulley, the pivots of which rest on wheels 
to diminish friction in rotation. D. 1807. 

unit Key, a small island of the Bahama group, 

239 5/ N., Lon. 73° 4Y' W. 
Aube, Br a dep. of France, S.E. of Paris, bet. Lat. 47° 
42' N., and Lon. $° 24’: area, 2,393 sq. m. It 
K ud by the River Seine and by ita affluent the 
Aube, which gives its name to the dep. Chief towns. 
Troyes (the C.), Arcis-sur-Aube, Nogent-sur-Seine, Bar- 
sur-Aube, and Bar-sur-Seine. Pop. 261,961. 

Auber, DANIEL Francois Esprit, (0 "bir" ,) an eminent 
French composer, B. at Caen, 1784; was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Institute, 1829; and s. Cherubini as director 
of the Conservatoire de Murique, 1842. His most cele- 
brated works are: the grea’ great operas La Muette de Portici 
or Masaniello (1828), and Le Philtre (1831); the comic 
operas Fra Diavolo (1830), Le Domino Noir (1837), Les 
Diamants de la Couronne (1841), La Sirène (1844), and 
Haydée (1847). D. 1871. 

Aubigné, PIERRE D', (do-bain'ya,) a French Huguenot 
historian, soldier, and poet, remarkable for his learning, 
wit, and audacity, B. in Saintonge, 1550; was grand- 
father of Madame de Maintenon. His greatest work is 
the Histoire Universelle depuis l'an 1550 jusqu'd l'an 1601. 
D. 1630.— Jean HENRI MERLE D'AUBIGNÉÍ, a Swiss 
divine and historian, B. at Geneva, 1794, was descended 
from the family of the preceding. Ilis best work, 
which has obtained t popularity, is a Histoire de la 

ee y formation au Seiziéme Siecle. D. 1872. 

Aubin, (St.,) (d’bahng,) a seaport-town of the Island 
of Jersey, opposite to 8t. Heliers. 2,276. 

Auburn, (aw'biirn.) The name of a village immortal- 
ized by Oliver Goldsmith in his Deserted Village; it has 
been identified with Lissoy, in Ireland, near Athlone, 
co. Westmeath. 

Au’burn, a town of Maine, C. of Androscoggin co., on 
the river of the latter name, 33 m. N. of Portland.—A 
city of New York, C of Cayuga co., on the outlet of 
binges Lake, 1 174 miles W. of Albany ; ; Lat. 42°53’ N., 

Aubusson, (6-b008-s0ng’, Ja town of France, dep. Creuse, 
on the Creuse river, 20 m. 8.E. eom EA E possesses a 
celebrated carpet- -manufacture. Pop. 6. 

Aubusson’, PIERRE D', grand-master of p^ Order of 
Saint John of Jerusalem, p. of French family, 1423; is 
celebrated for his vigorous and successful defence of the 
city of Rhodes against the Turks, 1480. D. 1503. 

Auch, (ésh,) a city of France, C. of the dep. Gers, has a 

magnificent Gothic cathedral. Trade: wine, and Ar- 
nac brandy. Pop. 13,182. 

Auchenia, (aw-ché/ne-ah. y (Zoòl.) The Llamas, a gen. 
of 8. American mammals, fam. Camelide, differing from 
the camel in having the two toes separate, and in the 
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Fig. 55. — LLAMA. 


absence of humps (Fig. 55). There are two wild species, 
and two species or varieties in a state of domesticity. 
Of the former, the Guanaco (A. Hama) inhabits the 
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ins in the temperate part of S. America; while the 
icufia or Paco (A. Vicugna) frequents the Andes. The 
former is a wild, wary, and elegant animal, with a long 
slender neck and fine legs, living in small herds of from 
6 to 30 in a herd. Of the domesticated forms, the Llama 
has whitish hair and long legs, while the ALPACA has 
blackish hair and short legs. The fine silky hair of the 
latter is largely imported into Europe, and manu- 
factured into a textile fabric, 

Auckland, (aucland.) See NEW ZEALAND. 

Auek'land Isiands, a group of one large and sev- 
eral small islands in the 8. Pacific Ocean, S. of New 
Zealand; Lat. 50° 48’ 8, Lon. 166° 42’ E. They are 
almost uninhabited aud belong to England. 

Auction, (auh’shun.) [From L, auctio, an increase.) A 
public sale of goods to the highest bidder. 

Aneuba, (au-kü'bah,) (Bot) The Japan Laurel, a gen. 
of evergreen shrubs or trees, O. Cornuceze. 

Aude, (ód,) a maritime dep. of France, b. E. by the 
Mediterranean; area 2,246 sq. m. It takes its name 
from the Aude, its only notable river, which falls into 
the sea near Narbonne. Chief towns, Carcassonne (the 
C.), Narbonne, Castelnaudary, and Limoux. Pop. 288,020. 

Audience, (au'di-Zns.) [From L. audio, lhear.] (Pol.) 
The ceremony of admitting ambassadors, or other ac- 
credited persons, into the presence of a sovercign or 
ruler of a state, for the purpose of presenting their cre- 
dentials, taking leave, &c. 

Auditor, (aw'di-tór.) |L., a hearer.) (Law.) A person 
appointed to examine and certify accounts, 

Auditorius Meatus, (torens me-i'tis) [L., the 
auditory passage.] (Anat.) That duct of the ear which 
serves to convey the air to the auditory nerve, 

Auditory Nerves, (-o'j) (Anal) The seventh 
pair of nerves arising from the medulla oblongata, and 
distributed to the ear. tongue, &c. 

Andubon, Joux Jams, (o'doo-bong,) a distinguished 
American naturalist, was B. of French parents, on a plan- 
tation near New Orleans, in 1780, aud from liis earliest 
years was tauzht to study nature. He received his 
education in France, and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency asa painter under the celebrated David. At 
the age of 17, he returned to the woods of the New 
World, and began to form a collection of drawings, 
under the name of Birds of America, After many years 
of toil, he undertook the publication of his great work 
bearing that title, and with the view of obtaining sub- 
scribers, he visited Europe in 1824. Everywhere he 
was well received. This magnificent work was com- 
pleted at the end of 14 years. The leading scientific 
societies of Europe recognized the author by enrolling 
him asa member. In 1827, A. returned to America, 
and established himself on the banks of the Hudson, 
There he labored in preparing The Qwuulrupeds of 
America, a work published in 1850. D. 1851. 

AMANDIR a N.W. co. of Jowa; area, 630 sq. m.; C. 

ixira, 

Anerbaeh, (ow'er-bik,) BERTHOLD, a German novelist, 
B. 1812, is author of various popular fictions, of which 
the best are Village Tales of the Black Forest (1843); On 
the Heights ; and the Villa on the Rhine (1869). D. 1882. 

Augereau, PIERRE FnaNgors CHARLES, (dzh’ro,) duke 
of Castiglione, and marshal of France, B. 1757, served 
through all the campaigns of Napoléon I., and greatly 
distinguished himself at Castiglione, Arcole, and Eylau; 
but displayed little attachment to the emperor, and was 
one of the first to acknowledge the Bourbons. D. 1810. 

Angier, EMILE, (o-zhe'a,) a French dramatic poet, B. at 
Valence, 1820; was elected to the French Academy, 
1857. His best comedies, all in verse, are, La Cigué 
(1844), Gabrielle (1849), and Le Fils de Giboyer (1868). 

Augite, (au-jřt,) or Pyroxene. [Gr. auge, splendor) 

(Min.) A crystalline mineral common in volcanic an 
basaltic rocks, there are many varieties, differing iu form 
and color. It is supposed to be essentially the same as 
Hornblende, the difference of its external appearance 
arises from it having cooled more rapidly. 

Auglaize, in O. a co. A. 308 s.m. C«p. Wapahkonetta, 
also a river in O. and one in Mo. 

Augmentation, [From L, augmen, increase.) (Her.) 

A mark of honor, borne on the escutcheon or a canton, 

Augsburg, (digs’boorg,) (anc. Augusta Vindelicorum,) a 
city of Bavaria, C. cire. Suabia, at the confluence of the 
rivers Lech and Wertach, 35 miles W.N.W. of Munich. 
This city is the principal arsenal of the kingdom, the 
centre of the commerce of 8. Germany, and of the bank- 

‘ng and exchange operations between it and S. Europe. 
A, is an ancient and picturesquely built city, and, 
among its many fine public buildings, contains the pnl- 
ace of the former prince-bishop, in which was presented 
by the Protestants to the Emperor Charles V., 1530, the 
celebrated Coufession of Augsturg, a formulary drawn 
we by Luther and Melancthon, which was the occasion 
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of a separation between the followers of Luther and the 
party who called themselves the Evangelical Reformed 
Church, which has continued ever since. Manuf. Tex- 
tile fabrics, gold and silver wares, watches, jewelry, &c. 
This city is also known in history for the gue of A. 
here concluded against France, July 9. 1686 ; negotiated 
by William, Prince of Orange, und signed by the Em- 
peror Leopold I., the kings of Spain and Sweden, several 
German states, and afterwards by England. J ‘op. 50,067. 

Augur, (awgür.) [(L.] (Rom. Hist) A public officer 
appointed to interpret the will of the gods, as expressed 
by signs or omens, for national or individual guidance, 
Their office was one of great importance in the state, as 
no enterprises or ceremonies were periormed unless 
they declared the omens favorable. Accordingly the 
members of their college were always elected from the 
most honorable citizens. Their divinutions were called 
auguries or auspices, between which there is sometimes 
a dlatinatinn made; the latter meaning such as were 
derived from the inspection of birds, the former being 
extended to all omens or prodigies whatever. The Au- 
gurs bore a staff or wand as the ensign of their authority. 
From n. c. 300 to Sylla's time, the College of Augurs con- 
sisted of 9. They were then increased to 15. Julius Cæsar 
ndded another. "Their office was prat, 309 4. D. 

August, (awgùst.) [L. Augustus] The 8th month of our 
year, so named n. c. 30, by the emperor Augustus Cæsar, 
after himself, as he regarded it as a fortunate month for 
him, being that in which he had guined several impor- 
tant victories, Before this time it was called Seríüis, ot 
the 6th month, the year beginning with March. 

Augusta, (cu-gùs't:h.) a city of Georgi, €. Richmond 
co., on the Savannah River, 120 m. N.N. W. of Savannah ; 
Lat. 339 28’ N., Lon. 819 64' W. It is the second city iu 
the State in point of wealth, ulation and impor- 
tance.— A tine city of Muine, Capitoi of the State and 
of Kennebec county, on the Kennebec River, 60 miles 
N.N.E. of Portland, and 175 miles N. N. E. of Boston 
The Kennebec is navigable to this place for small craft 
A. contains an extensive U. S. Arsenal. A central 
county of Virginia: area, 900 square miles; C. 
Stanton. 

Augustan Age,or Ern. (Chron) The Latin liter- 
ary epoch of the reign of the Emperor Augustus Cesar, 
during which flourished the greatest artists, poets, an 
philosophers of Rome. 

Augustine, (St.,) (a-gutin,) bishop of Hippo, and 
the greatest of the Latin Fathers of the Church, was B. 
in 354, in N. Africa. Studying at Carthage, he became 
a Manichean, but, going to Italy in 384, he there, by 
the influence of 8t. Ambrose, was led to embrace Chris- 
tinnity. His after-life was passed in the performance 
of the religious duties of lis office. A. took an active 
part in the Church controversies of his age, especially 
opposing the Manichreans, the Donatists, and the Pela- 

ans. llis influence over the Western Church was im- 
mense and lasting; he completed, it has been said, what 
Athanasius began, and by his enrnestness and logical 
clearness determined the form of the Catholic doctrine. 
His works are very nunierous, but the best known are 
his Confessions, and the City of God. D. 430. 

Augus'tines, (Eccl. His.) A religious order, estab- 
lished in the 11th century, and called after the commu- 
nities which had been established by St. Augustine, but 
which had long ceased to exist. They were commonly 
called Austin friars, or White friars. There are nuns of 
this order, who, at Paris, are known by the name of the 
religious women of St. Genevieve, and their abbess is the 
chief of the order. They are clothed in black. 

Augustovo, ( o'vo,) a p.of Russian Poland, bet. 
Lat. 529 40’ and 55° 6’ N. It contains a town of same 
name, situate on the Netta, 140 miles N.E. of Warsaw. 
Pop. 1,101. 

Augustulus, ROMULUS, (au-gus'tu-lIus,) the last Roman 
emperor of the West, was a son of the patrician Orestes, 
He became emperor in 475 4. D., and was deposed in 476 
by Odoacer. 

Augus'tus, Caius Octavius CÆSAR, the first Roman 
emperor, n. 63 p. c., was the son of Caius Octavius, and 
Attia, the danghter of Julia, the sister of Caius Julius 
Cæsar, the dictator, of whom he became the adopted 
son. On the murder of Julius Cæsar, he went to Rone, 
to claim his property and avenge his death, aiming se 
vretly at the supreme power. He first joined the re- 
publican party, assisted in the defeat of Antony at Mu- 
tina, and got himself chosen consul in 48. Soon after, 
the first triumvirate was formed between Octavius, An- 
tony, and Lepidus, and a frightful proscription followed. 
Following this, Octavius and Antony overthrew the re 
publican army under Brutus and Cassius in the two 
battles of Philippi. Lepidus was deprived of power in 
36, and five years later Antony and Cleopatra were de- 
feated at Actium, leaving Octavius master of the Roman 
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world. Gradually all the highest offices of state were 
united in his hands, and the senate conferred on him, 
B. C. 27, the name of Augustus (a word signifying “ ven- 
erable” or “ majestic,” which afterw: was assumed 
as a title by all the Roman emperors). He studiously 
veiled his supremacy under the old republican forms, 
kept the people amused, carried on wars only to defend 
the existing frontiers, promoted agriculture, literature, 
and the arts, and made immense improvements in the 
city of Rome. D. Aug. A.D. 14. 

&ugus'tus II., Electorof Saxony and king of Poland, 
surnamed the /ron-handed, and the Strong, on account of 
his enormous muscular power, was B. at Dresden, 1670. 
He s. his elder brother, 1594; and was proclaimed king 
of Poland, 1697. He formed an alliance with Peter the 
Great against Charles XII. of Sweden, but the latter 
hero defeated A. at Pultusk, and caused Stanislaus Lec- 
szinski to be elected hing of Poland, in place of A. When 
Charles was defeated at Pultowa, 1709, A. entered into 
Poland with an army, expelled Lecszinski, and recov- 
ered the crown. D. 1733. — His son, A. IIT., n. 1696, s. 
him in Saxony by right of inheritance, and in Poland 
by election, though he was op by Stanislaus Lec- 
Szinski, who was supported by Louis XV., his son-in-law, 
and by a portion of the Polish nobles. He was a pleas- 
ure-seeking prince, and his politics were entirely depen- 
dent on Russia. D. 1763. 

Auk, (awk.) (Zodl.) See ALCIDE. 

Auldearn, (auld'airn,) a village of Scotland, co. Nairn, 
near which, May 9, 1645, the Marquis of Montrose gained 
a t battle over the Covenanters. 

Aulie Council, (av'lik.) [So called because it fol- 
lowed the emperor’s aula, or court.) (Hist.) A court 
of the old German Empire, which decided, in most 
cases, without appeal. is court, which was prover- 
bial for the slow administration of justice, had not only 
concurrent jurisdiction with the court of tho imperial 
chamber, but, in many cases, exclusive jurisdiction. 
The right of appeal, by the estates, existed 
also in regard to the judicial decisions of the A. C 

Aulis, (au'lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A seaport of Boeotia, where 
Agamemnon assembled the Greck fleet intended to sail 
against Troy. 

Aumale, (ó-md?",) HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE LOUIS D'OR- 
LEANS, Duo D’, fourth son of Louis Philippe, king of tho 
French, sB. 1822, served with distinction in Algeria, of 
which p. he was appointed governor-general in 1847. 
When the news of the revolution of 1848 reached him, 
he submitted to the new me in a manner which 
was generally applauded, and retired a« an exile from 
France. In 1871, the laws of exile having been repealed 
by the National Assembly, the Duc d'A. came back to 
his native country, and gave his word to President 
Thiers to not conspire against the Republic. 

Aumont, JEAN D', (mang) a marshal of France, B. 
1522; was killed at the siege of Quimper, 1595, after 
having served with distinction under six kings of France. 

A unis, (6-neece’,) an ancient p. of France, now forming 
part of the dep. of Charente-Inférieure. 

Aurantiacer, (au-rin-te-a/sez.) ( Hot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Rutales. They aro trecs or shrubs, with polypetalous 
flowers, confined to the warmer parts of Asia or the 
nearest parts of Africa. They have dotted leaves, filled 
with a t oil; and succulent, eatable fruit, cov- 
ered by an aromatic skin. The orange, the shaddock, 
the lime, the lemon, are all species of the gen. Citrus, 
aud the best known in this country. 

Aurelia, (au-ré'li-a.) (Zodl.) Same as CHRYSALIS, q. v. 

Aurelidz, (au-rel'i-de.) ( ) A fam. of discophor- 
ous Acalephs, characterized by the even curve of the 
outer surface of the disk, while the lower surface is ex- 
eavated in its central portion by four large genital 
pouches, between which hang four stout arms, closing 
upon one another in the centre, so as sto form a recti- 
linear opening, prolonged in the undulating curves of 
folds between the lower margins of the anus. The gen. 
Aurelia contains the common Sun-fish of the N. coast of 
N. America. 

Aurelianus, Lucius Dour (au-re-It-a’nus,) Roman 
emperor, B. in Pannonia abt. 212, was the son of a peas- 
ant, and having distinguished himself as an able and 
successful soldier, was chosen emperor on the death of 
Claudius II. in 270. He drove the | sub eicsha from Italy, 
vanquished the celebrated Zenobia (q. v.), queen of Pal- 
myra, and carried her prisoner to Rome; conquered 
Tetricus, who had assumed the purple in Gaul; but 
while on his march to Persia, in 275, A. was assassinated 
by his mutinous troops. 

Aureola, (au re-o/lah.) [Fr. auréole.) ( Paint.) The golden 
glory which in old pictures is represented as surround- 
ing the whole body of the Father, Son, and Virgin. The 
md of glory, called Nimbus, and placed round the head, 
indicates a saint, a martyr, or ognfessor, 
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Aureus, (aw’re-its.) [L., golden.) (Antiq.) A Roman gold 
goin, ri ch to A denarii, 3 (O0 aaora zz to abt. 


40. 

Aurichaleite, (ewrcchal'cit.) m) 
of zinc and copper occurring in acicular 

Auricle, (au'ri-kl.) jJ auricula, dim. of auris, the ear.) 
( Anat.) at part of the ear which is prominent from 
the head. — The auricles of the heart (Fig. 45) are two 
cavities in the mammalian heart, placed above the two 
cavities called ventricles. They receive the blood from 
A veins and communicate it to the ventricles. Bee 

EART. 

Auricula, (au-rik'u-ah.) (Bot.) The Bear’s Ear, a gar- 
den-flower of which there are many cultivated varietlea, 
all derived from the yellow Primula Auricula of the Swisa 
Alps. —(Zoól.) See AURICULID2. 

Auric'ulate. (Bot.) Said of a leaf projecting on each 
side of the axis in the form of a little round lobe, as im 
the Woody Nightshade (Solanum dulcamara). 


A carbonate 


Antientiqa. (sere 
kullé-de.) (Zoül) A 


fam. o pone ved 
which have the shell 


spiral, with a horny 
epidermis, and the 
body whorl large, as 
the Midas’ Ear, Auri- 
cula Midæ (Fig. 56). 
Auriferous, (au- 





Fig. 56. — MIDAS’ EAR. 


rif'er-us.) om L. 
aurum, gold, and fero, I yield) (Geol.) A term applied 
to rocks, veins, sands, &c., wh ield or contain gold. 


ch 

Auriga, (au-ri'gah.) (Astron.) The Charioteer, one of 
Ptolemy's northern constel. It contains the bright star 
Capella, and is crossed by the Milky Way. 

Aurillac, (i-ree'yak,) a town of France, C. dep. Cautal, 
on the Jordane, 40 m. 8.E. of Tulle. Pop. 12,593. 

Auroc (au'róks.) (Zoól.) See Bos. 

Aurora, (au-ró'rah.) [L.; Gr. Eos.) (Myt.) The goddess 
of the morning, was the wife of Astrreus, and the mother 
ofthe winds. She is represented in various ways ; often 
she appears in a flowing veil, which she is in the act of 
throwing back, opening with her roseate fingers the 
gates of morning. 

Auro’ra, a city of Illinois, in Kane co., on Fox River, 
40 miles W. by S. of Chicago.—A town of Indiana, in 
Dearborn county, on the Ohio, 25 miles W. of Gin- 


cinnati. 

Aurora Borealis, (bo-re-d'lis.) (Meteor.) A well- 
known luminous phenomenon which is always accompa- 
nied by powerful disturbances of terrestrial magnetism 
and electricity. It presents a light somewhat resem- 
bling the dawn or break of day; and although most 
frequently seen in the northern hemisphere, yet several 
observers have witnessed it in high southern latitudes. 
Most often the phenomenon appears to proceed from a 
sort of horizontal cloud or haze in the N. part of the 
sky, rising a few degrees above the horizon, and stretch- 
ing from the north towards the east and west, so as to 
form an arc, which in some instances has been observed 
to extend upwards of 100? (Fig. 57). The upper edge 





of the cloud is whitish and luminous, the lower part 
often dark or thick, and sometimes the clear sky may be 
8een between it and the horizon. From the upper part 
of the cloud streams of light shoot up in columnar 
forms, reaching sometimes only a few de , sometimes 
to the zenith, or even beyond it. e phenomenon 
sometimes continues a few hours, occasionally the whole 
night, and even for several nighta in succession. It gen- 
erally commences at most two or three hours after sun- 
set, and very rarely in the morning or much after mid- 
night. This phenomenon is due fo electric discharges 
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passing through highly rarefied air in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere; a similar appearance may,.in fact, 
be artificially produced by causing electric sparks to 
pass through a glass vessel containing rarefied air. 

Aurum, (aew'rüm.) [L.] Gold.— Aurum Potabile, a cele- 
brated alchemical preparation, consisted of gold dis- 

solved and mixed with oil of rosemary, to be drunk, and 
was esteemed a sovereign remedy for curing all diseases. 

Aurungabad, lattapetal) a fine city of Hindos- 
tan, formerly cap. of a prov. of same name, pres, Bom- 
bay, on & tributary of the Godavery, 176 m. E.N.E. of 
Bombay; Lat. 19° 53' N., Lon. 75° 29’ E. 

Aura be, (aw-rung-zeeb/,) a M. 
Mindostan, B. 1618, deposed his father Shah Je 

| twsumed the sovereign authority, 1659. His achieve- 
ments have merited him the surname of the Great dk 
D.1709. After his death, the might and splendor of the 
Mogul empire rapidly declined. 

Auseultation,(aus-kul-tà'shun.) [L. auscultatio. 
A method of distinguishing healthy and d 
of the body by the study of the sounds produced by the 
movements of the different organs. 

Ausptees, (aus'pe-sees.) See AUGUR, 

Austerlitz, (ows'tur-lits.) ( Hist.) A small town of Mo- 
Pavia, on the Littawa, 13 m. S.E. of Brünn, which has 
given its name to a famous battle fought Dec. 2, 1805, in 
which the combined Russian and Austrian armies were 
lefeated with great slaughter by the French under Na- 
poléon I. 

Austin, (aus’tin,) in Texas, a S.E. co.; area, 960 aq. m.; 
€. Belleville.—A city, Capitol of Texas, and seat of 
justice of Travis county, on the Colorado River, about 
220 miles W.N.W. of Galveston. 

Austral, (austrdl.) [From L. auster, the south wind. | 
Pertaining to the south; as, the austral signs, that is, 
the six signs which lie on the 8. side of the equinoctial. 

Australasia, (-a'zhah,) (SouTH AsIA,) a division of the 
globe forming a part of ica, extending between 
the equator und 47° 8., consisting of the continent of 
Australia, Tasmania (Yan Diemen's Land), New Zea- 
land, and those parts of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia between Lon. 130? and 170? E. 

Australia, (aus-trá/le-ah,) (formerly New HOLLAND,) a 
vast extent of land, comprising the main portion of 
Australasia, and lying 8. of the Eastern yy ^g 
between Lat. 10? and 39° 8., and Lon. 113° and 154° E., 
having W. the Indian Ocean, E. the Pacífio Ocean, N. 
the Sea of Timor and Torres Strait, separating it from 
Timor, Papua, £c., and 8. Bass’ Strait, dividing it from 
Tasmania (Van Diemen's Land). h E. to W. 
2,500 m.; greatest breadth abt. 1,800 m. Area, 8,000,000 
sq.m. Only the S.E. part, with comparatively small 
sections in the W. and $., and an inconsiderable tract 
in the N., near Port Essington, have been yet thor- 
oughly explored. The Australian Alps, or Warragon 
Mountains, on the S.E. coast, are constantly covere 
with snow; Mount York (Blue Mountains) rises to 
3,292 ft.; and the Liverpool range, within the colony 
of New South Wales, reaches altitudes of bet. 6,000 and 
7,000 ft. The N. coast seems to be mostly low and level. 
The pp. rivers, few of which serve to tacilitate internal 
navigation, are: the Murray, which falls into Murray 
Bay, after receiving the Darling, Castle h, Peel, 
Macquarrie, Bogan, Lachlan, and Murrumbidgee; the 
Hunter, Hawkesbury, Shoalhaven, debouching on the 
E.; Blackwood and eie on the 8.; Swan and Can- 
ning on the W.; and Victoria, Adelaide, Liverpool, and 
Alligator on the N. coast. The soil is very various; a 
large part of the surface is occupied by extensive sandy 
deserts; elsewhere fine pastures and w ds are 
met with; but it is remarkable that the best soil is on 
the hill slopes, the lowlands and valleys being com- 
monly sterile, except in the N., where there is a fine 
alluvial plain country. A third of the continent 
lies within the torrid, and the rest within the B. tem- 
perate zone. The climate is peculiar, and subject to 

eat vicissitudes of temperature. Granite, sandstone, 
imestone, coal, and slates, are the chief mineral pro- 
ducts, exclusive of gold, of which precious metal vast 
quantities have been obtained since its first discovery 
in 1854. Fe nettles, and grasses, some of gigantic 
size; hard timber, gum and resin trees, with palms, 
myrtles, cedars, pines, prickly shrubs, and a multitude 
of odoriferous plants and grasses, are the chief vegeta- 
ble products; but it is remarkable that there are, with 
one or two exceptions, no indigenous fruits, "Timber, 
in general, is of inferior quality, Maize, wheat, flax, 
tobacco, indigo, vines, olives, and in some parts sugar 
and cotton, are successfully raised ; but sheep-darming 
is the most flourishing branch of pastoral economy, 
and it is principally as a wool-growing country that 
A. has acquired its commercial importance. e in- 
digenous quadrupeds hitherto discovered comprise 68 
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species, of which 46, including the kangaroo, Macs 
and the other pouched animals, are peculiar to A. an 

its adjacent islands. The singular ernithorhynchus para- 
doxus (Fig. 68) is an animal found here only; and it 





Fig. 58. — ORNITHORHYNCAUS. 


may be remarked that in many particulars nature here 
assumes a form unparalleled in other parts of the globe. 
The native Australians are viewed by many ethnolo- 
gists as a distinct variety of the human race; and, cer- 
tainly, their numerous dialects have no discovered af- 
finity with any other language. Their skin is of an 
earthy black, hair straight, forehead low and full, nose 
broad, lips thick, stature short, frame slight, and more 
ted to feats of agility than strength. They live in 
roving tribes; and, though not deficient in intellect, 
are in their habits among the lowest in the scale of hu- 
manity.— The Dutch, abt. the beginning of the 17th 
cont. were the earliest Euro discoverers of this 
country, and called it New Holland. But little was 
known of it until Dampier, Wallis, and afterwards 
Cook, explored its various coasts. The British settle- 
ment of New South Wales, or Sydney, was made in 1788. 
The settlement of Western Australia, or Swan River, 
was established in 1829. South Australia, formed in 
1834, extends along the coast from Fowler's Bay in the 
W.,to beyond Cape Northumberland, or from Lon. 1329 
to 1419 E., of which Adelaide is the C. Australia Feliz, 
or Port Philip, chief town Melbourne, founded in 1837, 
is a dependency of New South Wales. North Australia 
was pe rtu n 1838, and Queensland, C. Brisbane, in 
1859. Pop. 1877, 1,939,331, 1889 est. 3,600,000. 
Austrasia, (-zhah.) [The Fast kingdom.] The name 
given, under the Merovingians, to the eastern 
sions of the Franks, embracing Lorraine, Belgium, and 
the right bank of the Rhine. Charlemagne annexed it 
to his empire, 772. 
apogr ai us (EMPIRE or,) [Ger. Oesterreich,] a 
state of Central Europe, cap. Vienna ( Wien), situated 
chiefly bet. Lat. 45° and 519 2’ N. (but extending in Dal- 
matia to Lat. 42° 9’ N.), and Lon. 8° 35’ and 35’ E., 
b. N. by Russia, Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, 8. by 
Italy, the Adriatic, and the Ottoman Empire; W. by 
Switzerland and Italy ; and E. by the Russian Empire. 
Area, 265,190 sq. m. The census of 1869 gave the follow- 
ing: Abt.1,500,000 were added by the Berlin treatyin1878. 


Provinces. Porv.ation. 
I. Cis-Leithan p. (Austria Proper): 
1. Lower Austria 1,990,708 












2. Upper Austría 736,519 
3. Salzburg .. 153,159 
4. Styria....... 1,127,748 
5. Carinthia .. 337,694 
6. Carniola................— eese sos 460,334 
1. Geertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste... ^ 601,981 
8. x and Vorarlberg . . 885,400 
9. Bohemia...... —— .. 5,140,156 
10. Moravia ve 2,030,783 
11. Silesia.... . 513,352 
12. Galicia... 5,444,016 
13. Bukovina.. . 618,404 
14. Dalmatis........ eere eere. soe 468,781 





Total Austria Proper... 20,242,835 
II. Trans-Leithan p. (Hungary): 






15. Hungary........« eeeen eterne nne, 11,180,048 
16. Croatia and Slavonia. s.. 1,023,858 
17. Transylvania....... ccsseee eeseeseesss 2,122,458 





Total Hungary...» 14,234,205 


III. The military frontier (which is ad min- 
istered by the ministry of war of 
the empire).................-. 1,197,187 


Total Austrian Empire........ 35,943,592 


Three great mountain systems cover the empire with 
their ramifications; viz., the Alps in the S.W, the Bo 
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hemian and Moravian mountains in the N.W., and the 
Carpathians, forming a great curve, the pne extremity 
of which abuts on the Danube at Presburg in the N.W., 
and the other at Orsova in the 8.E. The most elevated 
summit is in the Tyrolese Alps, where the Qertlerspitz 
attains the height of 12,821 ft. The most mountainous 
regions are the Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper Styriu, the W. 
part of Upper Carin and the E. part of Transylya- 
nia. A. contains many extensive plains, remarkable 
for their uniform level, the pp. of these being the plains 
of Lower Austria, on both aides of the Danube; those 
of Hungary; and those of Slavenia. Chief rivers, the 
Danube, Dniester, Save, Drave, Theiss. In Hungary 
are the lakes of Plattensee and Neusiedel. Princi 
gulfs, those of Trieste, Quarnero, and Cattaro. The 
soil in such an extensive territory is very varied; the 
plains of Hungary are the most fertile; next, the coun- 
tries of Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper, and 
Styria. The flora comprises the different grains and 
wild and cultivated plants common to the countries of 
Central Europe. A.is among the richest mineral coun- 
tries in Europe; there is gold in Hu and Transyl- 
vania, silver in Hungary, Bohemi. Transylvania, and 
Styria, mercury in Carinthia, tin in Bohemia, lead in 
Carinthia, copper, iron, and coal iu almost all the pro- 
vinces The empire is also especially rich in mineral 
springs, the most celebrated of which are those of 
risbad, Tóplitz, and Marienbad.—Govt, A. has become 
moulded, since 1867, into a bipartite state, consisting 
of a German or “Cisleithan” monarchy, and a Magyar, 
or “Transleithan” kingdom, the former commonly 
known as Austria Proper, and the latter as Hungary. 
Each of the two countries bas its own laws, parliament, 
ministers, and government; and the sole connecting 
tie between them consists —aside from the person of 
the sovereign, whose free election, under certain condi- 
tions, is claimed by the Magyars — in a body known as 
the Delegations, or parliament of 120 members, one-half 
of whom are chosen by and represent the legislature 
of Austria Proper, and the other half that of Hungary. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Delegations are all mat- 
ters affecting the common interests of the two coun- 
tries, notably foreign affairs, war, and finances, each of 
these having its own executive department. According to 
the ry] law, theobligation for service is universal ; 
the time of service in the line is two years; in the re- 
serve, seven years; in the landwehr, two years, The 
army consists of 255,084 men on the peace-footing, and 
1,026,130 on the war-footing. The navy consists of 44 
steamers (of which 21 are ironclads), 24 sailing-vessels, 
and 9 relief-ships; total, 77 vessels, of 120,250 tons. The 
merchant-navy consists of 7,853 vessels of 862,965 tons, 
manned by 28,184 men. The imports of the monarchy, 
1881, amounted to 670,000,000 florins; the exports to 
723,000,000 florins. The public debt of the Empire 
on Jan. lst, 1883, was ,673,323 florins. 71:6 per 
cent. of the inhabitants belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Hist, The present archduchy of A. (Upper 
and Lower A.) was anciently inhabi by the Celtic 
tribe of the Norici, and was conquered by the Romans, 
155.c. During the decline of the Roman Empire, No- 
ricum was invaded by the Avari. Charlemagne annexed 
the country of the Avari to his empire, and the terri- 
tory was called the Eastern Mark, or Ostreich, whence its 
resent name. Leopold L, grandson of Adalbert of 
berg, was made Margrave of Austria, 984. Freder- 
ick L ( ) greatly enlarged A., and erected it 
into a separate duchy, 1156. The extinction of the male 
branch of the ducal line in 1246 was tho beginning of a 
long anarchy, which ended Nav. 25, 1276, by the resig- 
nation of Ottocar IL. in favor of Rodolph of Hapsburg, 
from which is derived the power of the great house of 
Hapsburg, which has ever since ruled A. We give here 
the chronological table of the sovereigns of that house, 
referring to their different names for the subsequent 
history of A. 


1276. Rodolph I. 

1282. Rodolph II. and Al- 
bert I. 

1290. Albert T. (alone.) 

1308. Frederick I. and Leo- 


pold I. 
1326. Frederick I. (alone.) 
1330. Albert IT. and Otto, 
1339. Albert II. (alone.) 
1358. Rodolph II. (IV.) 


DUKES OF AUSTRIA. 

1365. Albert III. and Leo- 
pold II. 

1386. Albert III. (alone.) 

1395. Albert IV., Wiiliam 
1., and Leopold IEL 

1404. Albert V., emperor of 
Gern in 1438, by the 
title of Albert II. 

1439. Ladislaus Posthumus. 

1458, Frederick IIL, Albert 
VI., and Sigismund. 


ARCHDUKES OF AUSTRIA AND RMPERORS OF GERMANY, 
1493. Maximilian I. 1564. Maximilian IH. 
1519. Charles I.“the Fifth." 1576. Rodolph II. (V.) 
1466, Ferdinand I, 1611. Matthias, 
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1619. regi II. House of Hapsb’g-Lorraine, 
1637. Ferdinand III 

1780. Joseph II. 
Vs Je 1790. Leopold II. 


1711. Charles Il. 1792. Francis I. 


1740. Maria Theresa. 


EMPERORS OF AUSTRIA. 
1804, Aug. 11., Francis I. cated tho imperial crown 
resigned the title of Em- of Germany. 
pergor of Germany, and 1835. Ferdinand IV. 
assumed that of Empe- 1848. Dec. 2d, Francis Jo- 
ror of Austria.—Aug. 0, seph I. 
he formally i- 
In 18/8, under the Berlin Treaty, A. occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, thus adding abt. 1,500,000 to its pop. 

Autau (au-taw'gah,) a co. of Alabama, b. 8. and E, 
by A a River; area, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Kingston. 

Auteuil, (0-tweel';) a small town of France, at the en- 
trance of the Bois de now included in Paris, 

Autobiography, ( i-óg/rah-fe.) (Gr, autos, one's 
self, and Eng. ography.) (Lit) Memoirs of one's life, 
written by one’s self. 

Antooraey, (au-tókrah-se.) [Gr. autos, and kratos, 
power.] (20l) A form of government, as that of Rus- 
sia, in which the sovereign exercises uncontrollable 
power, uniting in himself the legislative and executive 
powers of the State. 

Aute-da-Fe, (awto-dah-fá')) [Po., act of faith.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) The public infliction of the punishment of death, 
with many circumstances of solemnity, upon those found 
guilty of heresy, as once practised in Spain and Portu. 

-gal at the instance of the Inquisition. ‘The last Span- 
ish A. was celebrated in 1680. 

Automobile Carringe. Sce HonsELEss CARRIAGE. 

Autograph, («u'to-grGf.) (From Gr. autos, self, and 
graphein, to write.] Whatever is written by à person's 
own hand; as, an «wuogreph signature. 

Automatic, («u-toaudt^ik.) (Gr, «ntomatos, self-acting.] 

.) A term applied to those muscular actions 
which are not dependent on the will or other act of the 
mind: such are the successive contractions of the hol- 
low viscera of organic life, e. g., the heart, the intes- 
tines, the ureters, urinary bladder, the uterus; the in- 
voluntary movements of respiration, &c, 

Automaton, (cu-tóm'a-ton.) [Gr., self-acting.] A name 
given to every mechanical construction, which, by vir- 
tue of a latent intrinsic force obvious to the sight, can 
carry on for a certain length of time such movements 
as resemble those of an animal. But the term is gen- 
erally applied to the figure of an animal, to which mo- 
tion is given by wheels, springs, and weights, inter- 
nally placed, and causing apparent animation. The 
practice of making these automata is much less fre- 
quent at present than formerly; ingenious mechani- 
cians now finding themselves better rewarded by diregt- 
ing their talents to the self-acting machinery of modern 
manufactures. 

Autonomy, (au-tón'o-me.) [From Gr. autos, self, and 
nomos, law.| (Pol) That form of government in which 
the citizens of a state make their own laws and manage 
their own public affairs. — ( Phil.) This term was used 
by Kant to denote the sovereignty of reason over all 
other actions, as opposed to heleronomy, in which our 
actions are directed by motives of, or desires contrary to, 
the dictates of reason. 

Autoplasty, (am-to-plds'te.)) (Swg.) An operation by 
which the nose or other superficial portion of the body, 
being destroyed by accident or by disease, may be re- 
newed or replaced by a pum of skin taken from an- 
other part of the same body. 

Autopsy, (au'tóp-se.) (Gr. autos, one's self, and opsis, 
vision —to see forone's sell.) (Surg.) A methodical in- 

tion of a eorpse, in order to discover the cause of 
the disease which terminated fatally. 

Autumn, (awltum.) |L. autumnus, from auctus— augeo, 
to increase.) The third season of the year, which be. 
gina, in the northern hemisphere, on tlie day on which 
the sun enters Libera, that is, abt. the 22d of Sept., and 
continues while he is passing through the three signs, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. The ecliptis form of 
the earth’s orbit prevents the four seasons from being 
equal in length; and the precession of the equinoxes 
causes them to vary a little from age to age. At pres- 
ent, the length of A. is 89 days, 16 hours, and 47 min- 
utes, It is the time which the sun takes to pass from 
the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice. 

Autun, (6-toon’,) a city of France, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 
on the Arroux, 50 m. N.W. of Macen. The Prince of 
Talleyrand was bishop of A4. at the commencement of 
the French revolution. Pop. 12,976. 

Auvergne, (6-vairw’,) an old prov. of France, now 

forming the depts, of Cantal, Puy-de-Dôme, and a por- 
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tion of the Haute-Loire, — The Mountains of A. are a| Aver’ment. ( Law.) A plea embracing a positive state 


branch of the Cevennes, extending chiefly into the above 
departments, and separating the basins of the Allier, 
Cher, and Creuse, from those of the Lot and Dordonne. 
These mountains form extensive and very confused 

oups, which throw out considerable offshoots to the 

.and &, and contain the culminating points of the 
interior of France; viz., the Mont d'Or 6,158 ft., Cantal 
6,093 ft., and Puy-de-Dôme 4,806 ft. Thoy contain à 
great number of extinct volcanoes. 

Auxerre, (é-zair’,) [anc. Antissiodorum,] a city of 
France, C. dept. Yonne, on the Yonne, 93 m. 8.W. of 
Paris. Pop. 16,154. 

Auxiliary Verbs, («ug'zil-yah-re.)) [From L. auxi- 
lium, aid.] (Gram.) Verbs which assist in the forma- 
tion or conjunction of others; as, in English, the verbs 
to have aud to be. 

Ava, (ah'vah,) a fortified city of Further India, formerly 
C. of the Burmese dominions, on the Irrawaddy, 350 m. 
N. of Rangoon; Lat. 219 51' N., Lon. 95° 58’ 10" E. Fop. 


30,000. 

Avalanche, (cv-a-linsh’.) [Fr.] Masses of snow which 
collect upon the heights of mountains, and rapidly 
sliding down their sides acquire enormous bulk by 
fresh accumulation; when they ultimately reach the 
valleys below, they often cause great destruction. 

Avast, (a-vast’.) [A.8.] CNaut.) Ou shipboard, a word 
used in giving an order to cease the performance of any 
duty or operation; as, avast heaving; i.e. stop drawing 
in the anchor to the capstan, 

Avatar, (a-cá'tar.) [Sansk., descending.] (Hind. Myt.) 
The incarnation or descent of the deity Vishnu, of 
which nine are believed to be past, and the tenth is yet 
to come. 

Avatcha, (ah-vát'cháh,) a fine bay and harbor of Kamt- 
schatka, near which, Lat. 53? 15’ N., Lon. 158° 50’ E., is 
a volcanic mountain of same name, 9,055 ft. high, 
which, in 1827, was in violent eruption, and discharged, 
with lava and stones, a vast quantity of water. 

Avellino, (aA-vad-le'no,) a fortified city of 8. Italy, C. 
of p. Principato-Ulteriore, 28 m. E. of Naples. Zop. 
16,500. 

Ave Maria, (G^ve Ma-ri’a.) [L., Hail, Mary!] (Zcl.) 
The Latin form of the angel Gabriel's salutation to tlie 
Virgin Mary. See ANGELUS. 

Avena, (ah-vé'nah.) (Bot. and Agric.) The Oat, a gen. 
of SUR oy plants, O. Graminacee. The common 
Oat (A. sativa) is a tall annual, characterized by a loose, 
compound, equal panicle, and two-flowered spikelets. It 
is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses, growing luxuri- 


antly in cold northern climates, and in mountainous | 


districts, where neither wheat nor barley can be advan- 
tageously cultivated. Several varieties are cultivated. 
When the seed or grain only is meant, the word is com- 
monly used in the plural, oats.— Oatmeal forms a consid- 
erable article of food for man in some countries; and oats 
are every where excellent food for horses and cattle. The 
produee of oats varies greatly : not more than 20 bushels 
an acre are obtained from inferior ground, while 60, 


and even 80, have been produced from good ground. In | 


1870, the crop of oats in the U. States was 298,284,000 
bushels, product of 9,101,440 acres; average value 
$0.6314 per bushel. 

Aventurin Quartz, (a-vint’ii-rin lucórts.)  ( Min.) 
Seo QUARTZ. 

A venue, (av'en-yū.) [Fr., from L. advenio, I come to.] 
(Landscape Gardening.) A walk lined on either side 
with trees lending to a house, garden-gate, &c., and 
generally ending at some distant object, as a house, &c. 
E Forts An approach to a fort or bastion. — ( Arch.) 
An arcaded approach to a palace or mansion. 

Average, (iv'er-dj.) [L. Lat. averagium.] (Com. and Mar. 
Law.) Damage or loss suffered by g during trans- 
portation, and the pecuniary equivalent for the same 
contributed by those concerned in proportion to their 
respective interests, A. is divided into General A., Par- 
ticular A., and Petty A- The first denotes the quota or 
proportion which each proprietor in the shipor cargo is 
adjudged, upon an approximate estimate, to contribute 
in order to make good any damage, loss, or extraneous 
expense (arising from sea-risk) which has been incurred 
by any one for the general good.—urticuar A., is the 
specific amount of Joss or damage arising from perils 
of the sea, accruing to any individual interest or inter- 
ests, and indemnifiable by the underwriters on such 
particular risk or risks only. — Jelly A. Same as 
PRIMAGE, q. v. 

Average Bond. (Com, and Mar. Law.) A notarial in- 
strument drawn up to receive the signatures of parties 
iuterested in a case of General Average, by which they 
agree to refer such case ‘to an Average Adjuster, who 
shall, in a general statement, particularize what each 
interest shall respectively pay or receive. 


| Aves, (d’rez. 


ment of facts, in cont: 
ential or argumentative. 

Averno, (a-rair’no,) (LAKE OF.) [L. Avernus, without 2 
bird.] A famous lake of Italy, 10 m. W. of Naples, near 
the Bay of Baim. It occupies the crater of an extinct 
volcano, about half a mile in diameter, is very deep, and 
has no outlet. It was anciently surrounded by dense 
forests, and so unhealthy, that it was believed no bird 
could fly over it without being destroyed (whence its 
name) Its banks are now occupied by gardens and 
vineyards. The ancients made it the entrance of hell, 
by which Ulysses and Æneas descended into the lower 
regions. 

Averroes, (ah-vér'ro-ez.) e corrupted form of the 
name of Ibn Roshd.] A celebrated Arabian philosopher 
und physician, n. at Cordova in Spain; n. at Morocco, 1198. 

Aversa, (ah-vair'sah,) a city of 8. Italy, p. Terra di La- 
voro, 10 m. 8. of Capua. Pop. 16,827. 

Averuncator, (ar-er-n'ka-ter.) [From Lat. ab, and 
eruncare, to uproot.) (Hort. A pruning instrument 
worked by a level, cord, and pulley, and serving to prune 
such branches of a tree as are beyond one's reach from 
the ground. 

Averysborough, (á'ver-Is-ner'ro.) (Am. Hist.) A vil- 
lage of N. Carolina, Cumberland co., on Cape Fear river, 
40 m. 8. of Raleigh; near which, March 16, 1865, was 
fought between the Union troops under Gen. Slocum, 
and the Confederates under Gen. Hardee, a battle which 
resulted in the retreat of the Confederates. The loss on 
each side was abt. 500 men. 

(Pl. of L. avis, a bird.] See Binns. 

Aveyron, (a-vai-rong',) a mountainous dep. of France, 
bet, Lat. 439 41’ 30" and 44° 55' 25" N., Lon. 1° 50' 15" 
and 3° 26’ E.; area, 3,429 sq. m.; chief towns, Rhodez 


(the C.), Milhan, Espalion, Villefranche, and 8t. Affrique. 


| Pop. 400,070. 

| Aviary, (ü've-a-re.) [From L, avis, a pia] An enclosed 

place for the feeding and breeding of birds. 

Avicenna, (av-ï-sen'nah.) [The L. form of IBN SINA.) 
The most celebrated of Arabian physicians, n. in Bok- 
hara, 980, wrote a great number of treatises on philoso- 
p and medicine, the most important of which was 

is famous commentary on the ‘Metaphysics’ of Aris- 
totle, and his famous Canon, the sovereign authority in 
medical science for centuries. D. 1037. 

Avieulidsze, (a-eik-ü'le-de.) (Zoil.) The Pearl-oyster 
fam., embracing acephalous mollusks which have the 
valves unequal and very oblique. They inhabit tropical 
and temperate seas, and yield the Mother-of-pearl, and 
the oriental pearls so highly prized. See Morner-or- 
PEARL, and PEARL. 

Avigliano, (a-veel-ye-a'no,) a town of 8. Italy, 11 m. 
N.N.W. of Potenza, Pop. 16,770. 

Avignon, (a-veen-yong’,) an old city of 8. France, C. of 
dep. Vaucluse, on the Rhone, 365 m. 8.8.E. of Paris. It 

| was the residence of the popes from 1329 to 1377, and 

| remained under the jurisdiction of the Holy See till 
1791, when it was reunited to France. Pop. 38,407. 

Avoirdupois, (dv-wahr-du-pwaw'.) [From Fr. avoir 
du poids, to have weight.] The common English system 
of weights, by which goods in general, excepting the 
precious stones and medicines, are weighed in this 
country. A pound A. contains 7,000 grains. The pound is 
subdivided into 16 ounces,and the ounce into 16 drachms. 
The higher denominations are the quarter-hundred, the 
hundredweight, and the ton; 28 pounds making a quar- 
ter, 112 pounds a kundredweight, and 20 hundredweights 
a ton. The pound A. is ter than the pound troy; 
the latter containing only 5,760 grains. Bu. the troy 
ounce, which contains the twelfth part of 5,760, or 480 
grains, is greater than the ounce A., which contains the 
sixteenth part of 7,000, or 43714 grains. 

Avon, (dv'on,) a river of England, whic rises in North- 
amptonshire, and flows into the der.rn at Tewkesbury, 
after a course of 100 m. On its van is Stratford-on- 
Avon, the birthplace of ShaLl«prare, who has hence 
been styled the Swan of Avon.- A viuuge of New York, 
Livingston co, on the Generee ziver 18 m. from Ro- 
chester, near which are cele'ratod mineral springs. 
Pop. 900. 

Av'oset. (Zotl.) See RECURVfROSTRIDAE. 

Avoyelles., (av-oi-¢l7,) a pari^n of Louisiana, at the 
mouth of Red river; area 800 sq. m.; €. Marksville, 


tinction to one merely info 


Avranches, (orcranzW,) an old town of France, dep. 
Manche, $2 m. S.8.W. of 8t. LO, and 3 m. from the sea, 
Pop. 9,397. 

Award, (u-caurd’.) (Law.) The decision arrived at by 
an azbitrator, or the judgment of one who is not legally 
appointed, but is chosen by the parties themselves to 
nct as umpire for the termination of their differences. 

Awe, (Locu,) (dw,) a lake of Scotland, in Argyleshirg 
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18 m. N.W. of Inverary. I$ is 23 m. long by 3 broad. 
At its N.W. extremity rises Ben Cruachan mountain, 
3,670 feet high. 

A-weather, (-weth'r.) [A.S.] (Naut.) A ship's helm is 
said to be a-weather when it is put round to the weather 
side of the vessel ; — opposed to a-lee. 

A-weigh, (d-wá'.) (.Naut.) Same as ATRIP, Ly 

Awl-shaped, (aushápt.) (Bot) Narrow and tapering 
to a point, as the leaf of the juniper. 

Awn, (aun.) [D. awne.] (Bat) The beard, or that slender 
sharp process which issues from the glume or chaff in 
certain cereal plants and grasses, as in the Barley. 

Axe, (iks.) (A.S. eax? A tool used by carpenters, con- 
sisting of a cutting edge of steel, followed by a wrought- 
iron shaft, into which the handle is fixed parallel to 


the edge. 

A xil, (dkvil.) [E axilla.] (Anat.) The cavity under the 
upper part of the arm; the arm-pit. — ( Bot.) The apex 
of the angle formed by a leaf under a branch, or by a 
branch with the stem. 

Axinite, (dksin-it.) (Gr. azine, an axe.] (Min) An 
anhydrous silicate of alumina, lime, &c., with boracic 
acid ; — so called from the resemblance of its crystals 
to an axe. 

Axiom, (dk's-w«m.) [From Gr. azio-d, I demand.) 
( Philos.) Any proposition so plain and self-evident as 
not to demand further demonstration; because it is 
itself better known than oying that can be brought 
to prove it. By axioms, called also maxims, are under- 
stood all common notions of the mind, whose evidence 
ie so clear and forcible that a man cannot deny them 
without renouncing common sense and natural reason. 

Axis, (dks’sis,) pl. Axes. [L.,an axle.] (Geom) A right 
iine sup to be drawn from the vertex to the mid- 
dle of the base of a figure :—so called because the fig- 
ure, by revolving round this line, is conceived to gen- 
erate a solid. The A. of a circle, is the same as the 
diameter. —( Mech.) A certain line which permits the 
motion of a body around it. —(Anaf.) The second ver- 
tebra of the neck. —(Opf.) That ray, among a series 
of rays, which pierces the centre of a lens. — ( Astron.) 
An imaginary right line supposed to pass throuzh the 
earth and heavenly bodies, and about which they per- 
form their respective daily rotations. The A. of the 
earth is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of nearly 
66149. — Aris in Peritrochio, or Wheel and Axle. ( Mech.) 
One of the five simple mechanical powers, consisting 
of a wheel ( Peritrochius), fixed on an axis. The power 
is applied at the circumference of the wheel, and the 
weight is raised by a rope that is wound: upon the 
axis when the wheel revolves. — A. of Oscillation, a line 
on a plane with the horizon, passing through the cen- 
tre of vibration of a pendulum, and perpendicular to ita 
plane of oscillation. 

Axminster, (dEs'min-ser,) a small town of England, 
in Devonshire, 147 m. from London, noted for the beau- 
tiful carpets which are made there, and which are 
woven all in one piece. Pop. 5,000, 

Axolotl, (dksól-o-U.) (Zodl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Ay,or Al, (di,) a small town of France, dep. Marne, 15 
m. S. of Rheims, famous for its wines, the best vins 
mowsseuz of Champagne. Pop. 3,000, 

Ayacucho, (a-ya-koo'cho,) a p. of S. Peru, bet. Lat. 12° 
and 16° S., Lon. 72° and 76? W.— Also a town in that 
Kk near which, Dec. 9, 1824, the allied Colombians and 

eruvians utterly defeated the Spanish forces, and so 
put an end to Spanish rule on the American continent. 

Aye-Aye, (di-di.) (Zoól.) The Cheiromys Madagasca- 

iensis, a curious animal : 

(Fig. 59), placed by some 
among the Rodenta, while 
others regard it as belong- 
ing to the Quadrumana, to 
which it seems related in 
the structure of its head, 
and intheopposable thumb 
of the hind feet. The tecth 
in general position are es- 
sentially those of a rodent, 
but the lower incisors are 
much compressed, and ex- 
tend from before back- 
wards, This monkey-like 
animal inhabits M. a8- 
car, is of the size of a 
hare, ofa brown color, aud 
burrows in the ground. 

Aylmer, (l^mur,) a lake 
of British N. America, 
about 80 miles N. of the N.F. end of Great Slave Lake. 
Length 50 m.; breadth 30 m. 

Ayr, (air,) a borough and seaport of Scotland, C. of a co. 
of same name, on the river Ayr, 30 m. 8.8.W. “oor 





Fig. 59, — AYE-AYE. 
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gow. About 2 m. from the town, near Alloway Kirk, 
is still seen the cottage in which the poet Burns was 
born. . 22,500. 

Aytoun, WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE, (d’toon,) a Scottish 
poet, B. 1813. His most popular work is the Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, first published in 1848, and which has 
since through 17 editions. D. 1865. 

Ayuntamiento, (aün-ta-me-én'to.) [From Sp. jus 
tar, to join.] In Spain, and Spanish-speaking countries, 
the municipal or corporate body of a city, or town. 

Azalea, (a-zi'le-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of shrubs, O. Erica 
cee, allied to Rhododen- 
dron, are distinguished 
among other plants by 
having 5 instead of 10 sta- 
mens, and belong to N. 
America and China (Fig. © 
60). Though generally cul- E, 
tivated on account of the 
remarkable beauty and 
fragrance of their flow- 
ers, they have deleterious 
properties, one of them, 
A. pondon, being charged 
with the destruction of 
the army of Xenophon, 
whose soldiers had eaten 
freely of honey derived 
principally from the flow- 
ers of this plant. 

Azariah, (dza-ri'ah) A 
king of Judah, son and successor of Amaziah. 

Azeglio, (ah-zdl'yo,) Massimo TAPPARELLI, Marquis d’, 
an eminent Italian statesman and literateur, B. at Tu- 
rin, 1801, One of the purest Italian patriots, and most 
ardent advocates of national unity, A. propagated his 
views at first through the medium of fiction, and his 
two novels, Ettore Fieramosca (1833), and Niccolo de Lapi 
(1841), were received by his countrymen with great en- 
thusiasm. After the revolution of 1848, D'A. was the 
supporter of all liberal measures, and was named Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers in May, 1849, filling 
this high office till 1852, when he was succeeded by 





Fig. 60.— AZALEA INDICA. 


Count Cavour. D. 1866. 
Azerbijan, {drent jani,) the most northerly p. of 
Persia, b. on Russia. 


Azimuth, (dzi-muth.) [From Ar. asamt, a way.] 
(Astron.) An intercepted arc of the horizon between 
the true meridian and the vertical circle intersecting 
the centre of a celestial object.— Magneticul A., that 
horizontal arc which is contained between the solar 
azimuth circle and the magnetic meridian. A. circles, 
or vertical circles, are imaginary great circles passing 
through the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
rectangularly. The altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
are measured on these circles.— A. Compass, an instru- 
ment for detecting in a more accurate manner than by 
the ordinary sea-compass, the magnetic amplitude of 
the sun or stars. 

Axzof, (ah-zov’,) Azorr, or Azov, (Sra or.) Anc. Pali 
Maotis.] An immense lagoon of 8. Europe, between 
Lat. 45? 20 and 48° 17' N., and Lon. 35° and 39° E., 
nearly enclosed by the Russian dominions N.E. of the 
Black Sea, with which it communicates by the Strait 
of Yenikale. Length S.W. to N.E. about 235 m. ; great- 
est breadth 110 m. The Don enters it at its N. extrem- 
ity ; and on its shores are the towns of Taganrog, Ma- 
rienpol, Yenikale, and Azov. The greatest depth is ia 
fathoms on the N. side, and in some places there is only 
4 or 5 ft. water. It appears to be gradually filling up, 
and its muddy shores are very unhealthy. 

Azores, (azérz,) or WESTERN ISLANDS. [Po. Acores.] A 
group of 9 islands in the N. Atlantic Ocean — 8t. Mary, 
St. Michael, Terceira, Graciosa, St. George, Pico Fayal, 
Flores, and Corvo, — between Lat. 36°57’ and 395 45 N., 
and Lon. 249 55’ and 31° 15’ W., belonging to Portugal. 
They are of volcanic origin, with steep and rugged 
coasts, and abounding with deep ravines and lofty 
mountains, the highest of which is the cone of Pico, 
1,013 feet above sca. Climate temperate and healthy; 
soil extremely fertile. The A. were first colonized by 
the Portuguese in the 15th cent., and form now a colo- 
nial govt., of which the C. is Angra in Terceira. Pop. 
343,571. 

Azote, (a-zót.)) (Gr. a, and zoë, life.) (Chem.) The for- 
mer name for NITROGEN, q. v. 

Azot'ie Acid. (Chem.) See NITRIC ACID. 

Aztecs, (üz'tek,) the name of the most interesting of the 
indigenous nations or tribes of America, and the most 
powerful of those who occupied the plateau of Anahuac, 
or Mexico, at the time of the conquest in the 16th cen- 
tury. Their history has been traced to the 12th cent. 

` They founded Tenochtitlan (now Mexico) in 1325; and 
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were subjugated by Cortez in 1519. They were highly 
civilized, and had made great progress in the arts, as 
evinced by representations of their paintings, and their 
architectural and sculptural monuments. All that we 
know of the political, social, and rel practices, 
customs, and organization of the A., w subversion 
forms the most dramatic incident in the history of this 
continent, is found in the two following works: Hum- 
boldt's Histoire politique oyaume de la Nouvelle Es- 
pagne; and Lord Kingsborough’s On the Antiquities of 
Mexico (London, 1834). 

Azure, d ater) its azzurro.) The blue color of the sky. 
— (Palntíng.) A. formerly signified lapis-laauli, and the 
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blue color prepared from it. At present the latter is 
called ultramarine ; and the blue glass made from the 
earth of cobalt and other vitriflable matters, which, 
when in masses, is called smalt, is, in the state of fine 
powder, known by the name of azure.—(Her.) The blue 
color in the blazonry of any person beneath the rank 
of baron, In & nobleman's escutcheon it is termed 
; in that of a sovereign prince, Jupiter. Inen- 
graving it is represented by lines of strokes drawn hori- 
ARRAS i imah.) [From G d 1 
sym. a-ze' rom Gr. a, not, and zwumé, leaven.. 
pn Hat) The feast of unleavened bread among the 
ows, 
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the second letter and first consonant in all European 
pand most other alphabets, is formed by a quick emis- 
sion of the breath, and a sudden opening of the lips; 
it is therefore called a labial, and its pronunciation dif- 
fers but slightly from p and v. As an abbreviation, it is 
for Bachelor, as B.A. Bachelor of Arts, B.D. Bache- 
lor of Divinity; for Bath, as C. B. Companion of the 
Bath ; for bene, as N. B. nota bene (mark well &c, Asa 
numeral among the Romans, B stood for 300, and, with 
& dash over it, for 3000. B, in the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar, is one of the domini letters. B, in chemistry, 
is the symbol of the metal Boron.—{ Mus.) B is the sev- 
enth note in the gamut, corresponding to the French si. 
The Germans, by B standing alone, understand B flat; 
thoy call 8 natural H. 

Baal, (bal) [Heb., lord or commander.) A Phoenician 
and Byrian god, worshipped chiefly at e; supposed 
to be the same as the Bel or Belus of the Greeks. The 
system of Baal-worship was an adoration of a supreme 
being under the mere attribute of power. Among other 
sacrifices human victims were sometimes offered up on 
his altars. 

Baalbec, or Balbec, (bal'bek.) [The Heliopolis of 
the Greeks, and supposed to be the Baal- Ath built by 
Solomon.] A ruined town of Syria, whose extensive 
and magnificent ruins attest its ancient importance and 
wealth. It is situate on the lowest declivity of Anti- 
Libanus, 43 m. N.W. of Damascus; Lat. 34° 1’ 30" N., 
Lon. 36? 11' E. The date of its origin is lost in remote 
antiquity, and little is known of its history. It was 
sacked by the Moslems, A. D. 748, and finally pillaged by 
Timour Beg in 1400, Pop, 2,000. 

Baasha, (bà'«h-shah,) a son of Ahijah and commander 
of the armies of Nadab, king of Israel; he slew his mas- 
ter, and usurped the throne, 953, D. 926 B. c. 

Baba-dagh, (L/a'bdA-ddh,) a town of Turkey in Europe, 
93 m. N.E. of Silistria. . 10,000. 

Babel, (hi'M.) [Heb., confusion.] (Script) A lofty 
tower, which the posterity of Noah began to build in a 

lain in the land of Shinar, the attempt being followed 

y their dispersion and the confusion of tongues (Gen. 
xi) The general opinion is, that the site of B, was af- 
terwards occupied by the city of Babylon, and it is sup- 
posed by many that the tower itself, being later finished, 
was consecrated to Belus, and is the same as the temple 
of that god described by Herodotus, which is found in 
the dilapidated remains of Birs-Nimroud, situated abt. 
6 m. 8.W. of Hillah. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, (bàb-ail-mán'déb.) [Ar., ‘gate of 
tears,' so called from the danger of its navigation.] A 
strait uniting the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean. Its 
width at the narrowest point is abt. 20 m., and it is 
there divided into two channels by the island of Perim, 
which, in a military point of view, commands it. This 
island was seized in 1857, and is still held, by the English. 

Ba'ber, Zanin-EpprN-MOoHANMED, founder of the Mogul 
empire in Hindostan, and a descendant of Tamerlane, 
was B. in 1483. The greater of his life was spent 
in war. He took Cabul in 1 Candahar in 1506, and, 
in 1525, finally defeated the Sultan of the Afghans, and 
became substantially master of India. Not less able as 
a sovereign than as a soldier, he made many improve- 
ments, social and political, in his empire. D. 1530. 

Babingtonite, (bib'ing-tón-iL.) (Min.) A silicate of 
iron and lime, oceurring in dark greenish-black crystals, 

Babism, (bib/izm.) The name given to a new religion 
promulgated in Persia, in 1843, by a so-called prophet 
who styled himself the Bab. Its doctrines approach 
nigher Christianity in their spirit than those of any 
other faith current in the East. 

Baboon, (bah-boon'.) [Fr. babowin.] (Zoil.) The Mon- 
keys, or quadrumana, fam, Sémiadz, which have project- 
ing ridges above the eyes, long and truncate muzzles, 
cheek-pouches, ischiatic callosities, and generally short 
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tails, They inhabit Africa, and compose the gen. Cyne. 
cephalus and Papio. The drill (P. mormon) is the 
largest species, 

Babylon, (bdb'e-lon,) the earliest post-diluvial city, and 
the oldest in the world of which there are any traces 
remaining, in an extensive plain on the Euphrates, 
60 m. 8. of Bagdad. The modern town Hillah occupies 
a portion of its site; Lat. 32° 28' 30’ N., Lon 44° 9' 45” 
E. According to Herodotus, the walls of B. were 60 
m. in circumference, 87 ft. thick, and 350 ft. high, built 
of brick, and containing 25 gates of solid brass, and 250 
towers. Its suspended gardens were one of the wonders 
of the world. Its most remarkable ruins are the Aasr 
or palace, and the Birs Nimroud (see BABEL), Founded 
by Nimrod, B, became, under Belus, the C. of the As- 
pyan empire. In tbe time of Herodotus it was still 
the most inportant city in the world. It declined 
afterwards till the time of Alexander the Great, who 
chose it for the C. of his empire in Asia. He would 
have made it more magnificent than it had been, but 
his untimely death and.the founding of Seleucia pre- 
cipitated its decay. The Jews were in captivity at B. 
from 604 to 536 B. c. See BABYLONIA. 

Babylo’nia. (His. An anc. empire of Middle Asia, 
was b. N. by Mesopotamia, E. by the Tigris, 8. by the 
Persian Gulf, and W. by the Arabian desert, nearly 
corresponding with the actual p. of Bagdad. The 
country, now a desolate waste, was, in ancient times, 
famous for its fertility. According to Scripture, the 
empire of B. was founded by Nimrod, n. c. 2640. Abt. 
1993, Belus, who reigned in Nineveh, made Babylon the 
C. of his empire, called the First Empire of Assyria. He 
had for successors, Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, anda num- 
ber of other unknown kings, till Sardanapalus, who per- 
ished in 759. A. was then almost separated from Nine- 
veh, and had a series of kings, the most celebrated of 
whom is Nabonassar. In 680, B. was again submitted 
to Nineveh; but in 625 Nineveh was, in its turn, sub- 
mitted to it, and Assyria became a province of B. till 
its subjugation by Cyrus. B. was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great, 331 B. €. ; by the Arabs, 632 A. D. ; and 
finally by the Turks, who still possess it, 

Babyroussa, (bib-e-roossih.) (Zo) A quadru 
of the gen. Sus, inhabiting the forests of the Indian 
Archipelago, and characterized by having longer legs 
and tusks than any other species of hog. 

Bac. [Fr.] A broad, flat-bottomed ferry-boat. 

Bacen, (bik'kih.) [L.] ( Bot.) A berry ; usually a sucen- 
lent fruit containing several seeds, In its more exact 
application it is a succulent fruit filled with pulp, in 
which the seeds lie loosely, as in the gooseberry. 

Baccara, (bik'ü'rd. [Fr.] A game of cards, some- 
what resembling lansquene 

Bacchanalia, (bdk-kah-nd'li-ah.) [L., from Bicis] 
Among the ancients, festivals held in honor of the go 
Bacchus. They were suppressed by order of the Roman 
senate, n, C, 186, 

Bacchantes, (bik-kán'teez) [L.] (Myl.) Priestesses of 
the worship of Bacchus: — also termed Manas and 

les. ey are represented at the celebration of 
their orgies as almost naked, with garlands of ivy, a 
thyrsus, and dishevelled hair. 

Baeeharis, (bil-Lkoh-ris.) (Bot) The gen. of plants, 
Asteracem, containing the Groundsel-tree (B. halimi- 
Jolia), a large rambling shrub found on the sea-coast 
from Maryland to Florida. 

Bacchus, (bik'küs.) (Myt.) The god of wine, and the 
same as the Greek Dionysus, was a son of Jupiter and 
Semele, or, according to other accounts, of Ammon, king 
of Libya, and of Amalthea. He is usually represented 
asan effeminate young man crowned with vine- and ivy- 
leaves, with a thyrsus in his hand. 

Bach, Jonan SzBAsTIAN, (bdk,) an eminent German 
musical composer, B. 1685, became court organist at 
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Weimar, and finally director of music at the school of 

St. Thomas, Leipzig. B. was almost unrivalled as an 
His works are thoroughly original, profoundly 

scientific, and most difficult of execution. D. 1750. 

Bache, ALEXANDER DALLAS, (bdch,) au eminent Ameri- 
can hydrographer, B. in Phíladelpi ia, 1806, was a t- 
grandson of Benj. Franklin. In 1843, he was made su- 
perintendent of the U. S. Coast Survey, the valuable 
results accruing from which are to be muinly attributed 
to B.'s ind le energy and consummate talents. 
He was nominated president of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1863. D. 1867. 

Bachelor, (bich’e-lér.) (O.Fr. bachelier, a young man.) 
An un ed man. — In the English universities, one 
who has attained the first or lowest degree In the liberal 
arts or sciences, or the first degree in the special study 
he has followed. In the U. States, B. of Arts is a degree 
commonly conferred on studenta who have completed 
the course of study established in the several colleges 
of this country. 

Bacillus, (plur. bd-ct'Ti.) Germs of mictoscopic organ- 
isms, some of which are believed to cause certain dis- 
eases, others are active in fermentation and putrefaction. 

Back, (6dk.) (Naut.) On shipboard, to back the anchor 
is to carry out a small anchor ahead of the larger one 
for the latter's support.— To back the sails, to place the 
sails in such a position as to give the vessel stern-way, 
the tide being in her favor. — To back astern, to give ro- 
verse action to the oars, so as to impel a boat forward 
sternwise. — To back and fill, the operation of giving 
headway to a ship in narrow channels, &c., by advanc- 
ing from the one shore, and moving backwards from 


the other. 
Back’-bond. (Law.) A bond given to indemnify a 


surety. 

mon, (bdk-gdm’men.) [From W. bach, lit- 
tle, and cammon, a battle.] (Games.) An ingenious game 
of chance, played by two persons with the help of dice, 
and of 15 black and 15 white pieces called men, on a 
board or table divided into parts on which are 24 black 
and white spaces called points, 

Waekgvonad, (bdk’ground.) (Paint) The space be- 
hind the prominent features or figures in a picture; — 
correlative to foreground. 

Backhuisen, (or BakHUYsEN,) RUDOLPH, (bdk-hi'zn,) 
an eminent Dutch painter of marine subjecta, B. at 
Emden, 1631; n. 1709, 


Backing, ( ing.) (Man.) The act of breaking-in 
a young horse to the saddle. 
Back’-lash. (Mech) The reactionary movement, or 


irregular velocity, caused by a lack of uniform motive 
power upon each other of a pair of wheels. 

Back-pressure, (-prish'yür.) (Mach.) The resistance 
of the atmosphere or wasted steam to the piston of a 
steam-engine. 

Bnck'-rest. ( Mech.) A 
of a lathe, serving to ho 
for tarmine: 

Back'sight, (-sit,) in land-surveying, the first readin 
of the levelling staff, taken from say. pees, and dif- 
fering from f. At, or any other ng. 

k'/stnys. (Naut.) On shipboard, the ropes or stays 
extending from the topmast-heads to both sides of the 
deck, to assist the shronds in supporting the masts, 
when strained hy a press of sail, and to prevent them 
giving way and falling overboard. 

Back'stop. Back'sto « (Games) In cricket, 
the player who stands behind the wicket-keeper, to 
catch the ball when bowled over the wicket. 

Bacon, Francis, (bá'kn,) Lord Verulam, and Viscount 
St. Alban's, one of the greatest of modern philosophers, 
was B, in London, in 1561. Entering parliament in 1503, 
he was knighted in 1603, and in 1613 became attorney- 
general and privy-councillor. The office of Lord Keeper 
was given him in 1617, and he was soon afterwards made 
Lord Chancellor. But from this time dates the begin- 
ning of his miserable fall. Complaints were made of 
his venality as a Judge, which on ward by a parlia- 
mentary committee were verified; B. then m full 
confession, was deprived of his offices, fined, and im- 
prisoned during the royal pleasure. He was ultimately 
pardoned, but continued to live in retirement, devoting 

imself to his favorite studies. The great aim of this 
extraordinary man was to reform the methods of phi- 
losophy ; he recalls men from blindly following author- 
ity to the observation and exami on of nature. His 
Emoys were published in 1587, but his greatest works 
are the Novum Organum (1603), and the De Augmentis 
Scientiarum (1620). D. 

Bacon, Roger, a celebrated English philosopher, n. abt. 
1214, early acquired an European reputation for his 
scientific acquirements. He is said to have suggested 
be reformation of the calendar; knew the composition 
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of gunpowder, and gives an account of spectacles. His 

principal work is the Opus Majus, which, for its wide 

views of the reform of philosophy, and the mass of solid 
knowledge it contains, may be considered, says Dr. 

Whewell, “ the Encyclopedia and the Novum 0: um 

of the 13th century." Supposed to have D. in 1292, 

buc inute organisms as 
fungi, and needing high powers of the microscope for 
their perception They exist in great variety and 
extraordinary numbers, and play an important part iu 
the economy of nature, being the source of putrefac- 
tion, fermentation, and other organic changes, while 
moet of the infectuous diseases which attack man and 
other animals are due to the action of certain species 
of bacteria. Fortunately the disease producing species 
are few in number. 

Bacteriology, (bdc-ter-t-ol’5-g2.) The study of the 
bacteria, their reproduction, increase, and effect on 
organic structure. For this purpose they are culti rated 
in nutrlent material, used for experiments in inocu- 
lation, etc, These studies have been of great value in 

niet to the causes of infectuous diseases. 

os, or Badajoz, (bad'a-hóz,) a strongly forti- 
fled frontier cíty of Spain, C. of prov. of same name 
(formed of part of Estremadura) on the Guadiana, at the 
mouth of the Rivallas, 132 m. E. of Lisbon, and 5 from the 
frontier of Portugal. B. was taken by the French, under 
Soult, on Mar. 10, 1811, and by the English under Wel- 
gington, April 6, 1812. Pop. 25,129. 
em, (bdd’n,) a town and watering-place of Austria, 
on the Swechat, 15 m. S.S.W. of Vienna. This is a 
handsome, picturesquely situated town, and is fre- 
uented annually by thousands of visitors. Its springs 
anc. Therma Cetiæ) are sulphureous, and vary in tem- 
perature from 92? to 97° Fahr, Here is an imperial 
castle. Pop. 4,700. 

Bad'en, (commonly called BapEN-BADEN,) (anc. Civitas 
Aurelia a ,) a town and celebrated watering- and 
gambling-place of the re eg! of Baden, in a valley 
of the Schwarzwald, on the Oos, 18 m. S.8.W. of Carls- 
ruhe. JB.is situated 6 m. from the Rhine, being the 
most beautifully located of all the German spas, and in 
summer is frequented by visitors from all parts of 
Europe. There are 13 springs, of a saline nature, vary- 
ing in temperature from 117? to 154? Fahr, containing 
also iron and free carbonic acid. Pop, 8,507. 

Bad'em, (Gnawn-Ducuy or.) [Ger. Groxsherzogthum 
Baden.) A state of 8. Germany, C. Carlsruhe, situated 
bet. Lat. 47° 32’ and 49? 52' N., and Lon. 7° 27' and 9? 
60’ E. It is bounded N. by Bavaria and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt; E. by Bavaria, Wüirtemberg, and the principali- 
ties of Hohenzollern; & by Switzerland, and W. by 
France and Rhenish Bavaria, The grand-duchy is 
divided into the 4 provs, of Constance, Freiburg, Carls- 
ruhe, and Mannheim. Area, 5,912 sq. m. Surface, 
mountainous, covered for 4-5ths of its extent by the 
10as8 of the Schwarzwald (Black Forest) with the out- 
liers which extend from it; the Alp, the Heiligen- 
berg, and the Rauden, are on the E., und on the 8. the 
Schwarzwald and Odenwald, which bound the E. valley 
of the Rhine, from which they rise abruptly, and form 
a chain of plateaux gradually descending toward the N., 
and varying from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. in elevation. The 
culminating points are the Feldberg, 4,675 ft., and the 
Kandel, 4,160 ft. above sea-level. The whole W. part of 
the territory is a continuous plain, formed by the valley 
of the Rhine, and extending between it and the moun- 
tains from Basle to Mannheim. — Prin. Rivers. The 
Rhine, which forms the S. and W. boundary of the 
state; the Murg, Kinzig, and Wissen-Mayn; Neckar, 
and Panube, which last rises in the [ax res d The 
Lake of Constance forms part of the S.E. frontier, and 
there are several small lakes in, the interior. The 
climate is very mild in the valleys of the Rhine; rigor- 
ous in the mountain districts, the summits of which 
are only free from snow during the height of summer. 
The vine is cultivated at an elevation of 1,400 ft. The 
soil is in general very fertile, especially in the valleys 
of the Rhíne and Neckar. Agriculture constitutes the 
chief wealth of the state, and is conducted with more 
skill than in any other part of Germany. — Gort, 
The executive power is vested in the Grand-Duke, and 
the legislative authority in a parliament consisting of 
two chambers, — Relig. and Educ. The ecclesiastic 

affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are controlled 

exclusively by the Archbishop of Freiburg, appointed 
by the Pope, and qnite independent of the B. govt, The 
management of the Lutheran Church is vested in an 

Oberkirchenrath or Council of Seven, nominated by the 

Grmnd-Duke. Education is compulsory; the universi- 

ties are those of Freiburg (Catholic), and Heidelberg 

(Protestant).— Mil. The army on war-footing numbers 

20,722 men, 5,207 horses, 57 quns.— Hist, B. was erected 
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into a margraviate abt. 1130. In 1526, it was divided 
into the 2 states of Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, 
which were reunited in 1771, and in 1806, Napoleon 
conferred the title of Grand-Duke on the Margrave. In 
1815 it joined the alliance against Napoleon, and in 
1818, a representative constitution was granted. In 
1870, the Badeners took sides with Germany aguinst 
France, and on Nov. 15, in saine year, B. entered the N. 
German Confederation. Pop. 1,484,970. 

Badge, (bij. (From A.S. beag, a necklace.] (Her) A 
cognizance or @&tcrior ornament on a tabard or suit of 
livery, formerly worn as a mark of distinction among 
families, clans, &c. 

Badger, (bdj'r.) (Zo) An animal of which there are 
several species, forming the gen. Tu.cidea, fam. M: ide, 
characterized by a stout, robust, depressed body, very 
Bhort tail, much enlarged fore-claws, adapted to digging, 
and by a wedge-shaped skull. The American B. (7. 
Americana), of Arkansas, is about 2 feet long to the tail. 
It lives in burrows, and digs with astonishing rapidity. 

Baeza, (ba-u'tha,) a town of Spain, 20 m. N.E. of Jaen. 

». 12,817. 

Batiin’s Bay, a large sea of N. America, between 
Greenland and the lands, or islands, N. of Hudson's 
Bay, extending from Lat. 68? to 78? N., and Lon. 55? to 
80° E. It communicates with the Atlantic Ocean by 
Davis’ Strait on the S., and with the Arctic Ocean by 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait on the W. Its 
greatest ascertained depth is 6,890 ft., aud the tides do 
not rise more than 10 ft. The surface of the sea is cov- 
ered with ice during the greater part of the year, and 
it can be navigated only during a short period in sum- 
mer. k was discovered by the English navigator Baf- 
fin, 161 

Bag'dad, a city of Asiatic Turkey, cap. of pashalic of 
same name, and formerly of the Saracenic caliphate, on 
the Tigris, Lat. 339 19’ 40" N., Lon. 449 24 a E. B. 
Stands on both sides the river, its two portions being 
connected by a bridge of boats ; it is enclosed by a brick 
and earthen wall, flanked with large towers, and is 
about 5 miles in circumference, including gardens and 
plantations of date-trees. Streets narrow, irregular, 
und houses in general meanly built; but some fine old 
structures remain, comprising the “Gate of the Talis- 
man," a lofty minaret built in 785, the tomb of Zobeide, 
wife of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, &c. This city 
was long the great emporium of all the surrounding 
countries; but its commerce has declined since Persia 
has received European goods from the N. by way of 
Trebizond, and on the S. direct from India and the 
Persian Gulf. B. was founded by Almanzor in 763; 
was greatly enlarged and adorned by Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid; and continued to flourish and to be the metropo- 
lis of AE and the arts, until 1258, when it was 
sacked by the Mongols, It has been held by the Turks 
since 1638. Pop. 40,000. 

Baggage, (dj qd.) Er] (Mil.) The tents, provisions, 
clothing, utensils, &c., belonging to an army. 

Bagna Cavallo, DUE kah-val'lo,) a town of Italy, 
on the Sino, 12 m. W. of Ravenna. Zop. 14,879. 

Bagnara, (bdn-yai'rah) à seaport-town of S. Italy, 16 
m. N.E. of Reggio. Pop. 9,390, 

Bagnères de Bigorre, (ban‘yair de be-gor’,) a town 
and fashionable watering-place of Frauce, dep. Hautes- 
Pyrénées, 13 m. S.S.E. of Tarbes. There are upwards 
of 20 bathing establishments here, varying in tempera- 
ture from 72? to 1249 F. 7'op. 9,086. 

Bagnères de Luçon, (loo-zong,) a town of France, 
dep. Haute-Garonne, in a valley of the Pyrénées moun- 
tains, 75 m. S.S.W. of Toulouse; it is much resorted to for 
its celebrated sulphurous thermal springs. Pop. 3,582. 

Bngnes, (bins) [From It. bagno, a bath.] Iu France, 
prisons for conyicts at Toulon and Rochefort. 

Bagnio, (bin'yo.) [From It. bagno, a bath.] Formerly, 
a bathing-house; also, a brothel, In the Levant, a con- 
vict prison. 

pipe. (Mus) A wind-instrument, of very ancient 


origin, consisting of two parts, viz.: a leathern bag and | 


three pipes. The bag of the Irish pipes is inflated by a 
bellows, that of the Scotch pipes by the mouth; and each 
is compressed with the arın, so as to sound the pipes. 

Baguette, (ba’g/t.) [Fr, a short path.) (Arch) A 
small astragal moulding, usually ornamented, when it 
is termed a chaplet; when plain, a bead. 

Beha’ma (or Luca’yo) Islands, a group of nearly 
500 isles and islets (called Ciyos or Keys), in the Atlan- 
tic, comprised in the W. Indies, and belouging to Great 
Britain, mostly between Lat. 21° and 27? N., and Lon. 
11? and 79? W. separated from Cuba and Florida on the 
S. and W. by the Great and Little Bahama Channels. 
area, 8,021 sq. m. Discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
first settled by the English in 1629, possessed by Spain 
ia 1/81, and restored to England in 1783. Most of the 
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islands are mere coral rocks, but some are of tolerable 
size, as Abaco, the Great Bahama, Eleuthera, eet 
New Providence, Exuma, Guanhami, Long and Crook 
islands, Mariguana, Great Key, and Great Inagua. C. 
Nassau, a fortified town on the N. coast of New Provi- 
dence, Lat. 25° 5’ 6" N., Lon. 77° 21' 2” W. Pop. 9,000. 
Pop. of the group 35,487. 

Bahia, (-hé-ah,) or SAN SALVADOR, a city and seaport of 
Brazil, formerly its cap., now cap. of prov. on the Bahia 
de Todos os Santos (Bay of All-Saints), which is one of 
the best and most extensive harbors in the world, abt. 
880 m. N.N.E. of Rio de Janeiro. Lat. 139 0 7” 8., Lon. 
38° 31’ 7" W. This city, one of the most important 
commercial places in the world, was founded in 1549. 


Pop. 180,000. 

Bahr, (bda.) [Ar.] The Arabic term for a sea, lake, or 
large river; as, in Bahr-el-Abiad, the White River. 

Bahrein, (bdi'rdn.) (Anc. Tylos.) An island of the 
Persian gulf, near the coast of Arabia. The C. Manama, 
is in Lat. 26° 14’ N., Lon. 50° 36 20" E. B. is celebrated 
for ita extensive pearl-fishery, and belongs to the Imaum 
of Muscat. Pop. 60,000, 

Bai, (bai’e.) [Anc. Geog.] A seaport-town and cele- 
brated watering-place during the height of the Roman 

ower, was seated 8 m. W. of Naples, and 214 m. N. of 

ape Misenum. With the fall of the empire, it ceased 
to be visited; its villas were left to decay ; the springs, 
no longer confined, have formed s ant pools, and 
the whole coast, which, from the position of the extant 
ruins, nppears to havesunk several feet below itsancient 
level, is now a desert. 

Baikal, (bd’kdl,) a great lake of Siberia, in the govt. 
of Irkutsk, bet. Lat. 61° and 56° N., Lon. 108° and 110° 
E. It ia abt. 400 m. in length and 60 m.in breadth. It 
is situated 1,419 ft. above sea-level, and is surrounded 
by the Baikale«n Mountains, a spur of the Altai range. 
lt is on the route of the trade bet. Russia and China, 
and is traversed on the ice from Nov. to May. 

Bail, (bdl.) (0. Fr. bailler, to deliver up.] (Law.) Sure- 
ties given for the appearance, when required, of a person 
on his being set free from custody. The laws of the U. 
States allow of bail to be given in all civil and criminal 
cases, except when the punishment may be death, in 
which case it may be admitted only by the Supreme 
or Circuit Court. The bond so given by a prisoner to 
his sureties, is called bail-bond.—(Games.) In cricket, 
the top piece which crosses the wicket.— To bail a boat. 
(Nawt.) To free from water by scooping. 

Bailee, (bd-lee’.) (0. Fr. bailié.] (Law One to whom 
goods or personal property are delivered under a con- 
tract of bailment. 

Bailiff, (bG'f. [Same deriv.] In England, a deputy- 
sheriff.—Also, the superintending overseer of an estate. 

Bailment, (bilmóug. [See Bai.) (Law.) The de- 
livery of a thing to another to keep, either for the use 
of the bailor, or person delivering, or for that of the 
bailee, or person to whom it is delivered. 

Bainbridge, WILLIAM, (ban’brij,) an American com- 
modore, 8. at Princeton, N. J., 1774. He became a cap- 
tain in 1800; served in the war against Tripoli; and, 
on Dec. 26, 1812, he captured the British frigate Jara, 
of 49 guns, after an action in which the British loss was 
rug killed and wounded, and the American loss 33. 
D. 1833. 

Bairam, (bi'ram.) Among the Turks, a festival re- 
sembling the Christian Kester, and celebrated after the 
feast of adan, with great rejoicing. 

Baird, Wim, (bird,) an English zoülogist, p. 1803, 
has published, besides other works, a Cyclopedia of the 
Natural Sciences, 8vo. (1858.) 

Baireuth, or BAYREUTH, (bi-reul’,) a city of Bavaria, 
C. circle of Upper Franconia, on the Red-Mayn, 126 m. 
N.of Munich. It was formerly the C. of a margraviato 
of same name. Pop. 19,464. 

Baize, (biz) (Probably from Baix, where it was first 
made.] (Mawwuf.) A coarse, long-napped woollen stuff. 
loom-wrought, and without a wale. 

Baja, a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, on the Danube, 90 
m. 8. of Pesth, Pop. 20,087. 

Bajazet I., (bich-zeed,) or BAYAZEED, sultan of the 
Ottomans, surnamed J/derim (the Lightning), on ac- 
count of his rapid movements, B. 1347, s. his father 
Amurath IL, 1389, and within a few years conquered 
Bulgaria, and a great part of Asia Minor and of Greece. 
In 1396, at Nicopolis, he achieved a great victory over 
the allied armies of the Hungarians, Poles, and French. 
Soon after, Tamerlane arriving invaded Asia Minor, and 
defeated him at Angora, 1402. B. was taken prisoner, 
and is said to have been immured in an iron cage. D. 
1403.— B. II., s. his father Mohammed ITI., 1481. He 
was engaged in almost constant warfare with the Hun- 
garians, Poles, Venetians, and Persians. He was de 
posed by his son Selim, 1512, and D. the same year. 
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Bajoccoa, (bah-yòk'ko,) pl. Basocent. [It. bajo, brown.] 
A copper coin formerly current in the States of the 
Church, being the 100th part ofa scudo, or abt. 114 cent. 

jour, (bdh-joor^,) a territory of N. Afghanistan; fut, 
35° N., and Lon. bet. 71° and 72° E.; is a fertile plain 
enclosed by mountains; area 370 sq. m.; C. Bajour. 
Pop. 120,000. 

Baker, Sin SAMUEL WnITE, (bá'kr,) an English traveller, 
p.1821. His princi à Voren aro: peas A REN MAS 
Great Basin of the Ni €. (1866); an Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia (1867.) D. 1983. 

Baker, aS. W. co. of Georgia ; area, 400 sq. m. ; C New- 
ten.—Aco. of Oregon, bounding on Idaho; C. Auburn. 


Bakewell, (bàk'wel,) a town and par. of England, co. 
Derby, on the Wye, 22 m. N.N.W. of Derby. Chats- 
worth, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
is in this parish. Pop. 12,379. 

Bakhtehiserai, (bal'shesa'rai.) (Ku. '* Pulace of 
the Gardena,"] A Tartar town of Russia, govt. of Tau- 
rida, 7 m. S.W. of Simpheropol, was the C. of the Cri- 
mea, and the residence of its khan, under the Tartar 
rule. Pop. 10,000. 

Bakony-wald, (bik’o-ne-vdld.) [Forest of Bakony. 
A densely wooded mountain range of Hungary, 8. oi 
abe Danuba: heewoon the Reshel vei IM eed pn ie 
and separating the t and little Hungarian plains; 
average height, 2,00 ft. 

Bakou, oon) or Bako, a fortified town of Russia, 
and thé best port on the ian Sea, is situate on the 
S. coast or the peninsula of Aptheron; Lat. 40? 22' N., 
Lon. 50° E. Pop. 6,500. 

Balamın, (bai'him.) (Scrip.) A famous Oriental seer, 
lived abt. 1490 p.c. (See Numbers xxii., xxiii., and xxiv.) 

Balænidæ, (ba-ldn’e-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of Mammals, 
O. Cetacea, comprising the Right Whales and the Ror- 
quals. See WHALE. 

Balaghnut, (bil-ah-j«ut".) [“Above the Ghauts."] An 
inland p. of Hindostan, pres. of Madras, N. of Mysore, 
bet. Lat. 139 15' and 16° 20 N., Lon. 75° 40/ and 799 20’ 
E., was formerly a part of the Hindoo kingdom of Bij- 
yangur. In 1799, a part was ceded to, and in 1841 the 
remainder was taken by, the British. Pop. 2,500,000. 

Balaklava, (b il-ak-lih'rah,) a small seaport of Rus- 
sia, at the S.W. extremity of the Crimea; Lat. 44° 29" 
N., Lon. 33° 34 40" E. Here, Oct. 46, 1854, a battle was 
fought bet. the Russians and the Anglo-French troops, 
in which the former were repulsed. Zop. 3,000. 

Balance, (bil'an«) [From L, bi, two, and lens, lancis, 
the basin of a balance.] (Mech.) One of the simplest 
applications of mechanical principles belonging to the 
first great class of machines. It is a lever of the first 
kind, the fulcrum being between the power and the 
weight. The ordinary B. consists essentially of a me- 
tallic bar or lever, called the beam, either delicately sns- 
pended, or supported on a stand by the intervention of 
a wedge-shaped prism, technically termed a knife-edge, 
exactly at its middle point An index is fixed at right 
angles to the beam, and made to travel over a gradu- 
ated arc, so as to show when the beam is horizontal. A 
*cale-pan is suspended from each end. of the lever. 
Since the arms of the B.are equal, it is plain that there 
cannot be equilibrium unless the weights placed in each 
scale be equal. — The Hydrostatic B. i$ an instrument 
to determine the specific gravity of fluid and solid 
bodies, — The Torsion B. is an instrument used for in- 
vestigating the laws of electric attraction and repulsion, 
and of the distribution of electricity upon the surface 
of a conductor. — ( Horol.) The B. wheel is a contrivance 
for producing the same regulating effect in watches, 
and in marine time-pieces, as a pendulum in clocks, — 
( Astron.) See LIBRA. 

Bal'ance of Power. (ol) The equipoise of na- 
tion and nation, an object which was formerly of much 
solicitude among politicians, with a view to prevent 
any one nation becoming greatly stronger than, and 
domineering over, the others. Since the unification of 
Germany in 1871, there is no B. of P. in Europe. 

Balance of Trade. (/o. Econ.) The equality be- 
tween the value of the commodities bought of foreign- 
ers, and the value of the native productions exported. 
An opinion was long entertained that, when a nation 
imports to a greater extent than it exports, the B. of 
T. is against it — that is, that it loses by its trade; and 
vice rers, But this opinion is now proved to be utterly 
groundless. So far from un excess of exports over im- 
ports being any criterion of an advantageous com- 
merce, it is directly the reverse; for, were the value of 
the exports qe than the valne of the imports, mer- 
chants would lose in every transaction with foreigners, 
und the trade with them would be speedily abandoned, 

Bal'ance-reef. (Nau) A reef-band, used diagonally 
to brail à sail when blowing hard. 
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Bal/ance-sheet. (Com. A written statement of 
accounts, showing the financial state of any business 
or undertaking, at any specified time, and exhibiting a 
recapitulation of both debit and credit balances as they 
appear in the ledger: the uet or final balance presents 
the total loss or gain, as the case may be. 

bere rep (bà'ldm-its.) (Zoul.) A gen. of fossil cirri- 
peds. 

Balanophoracer, (ba-là-no-fo-rá'seé.) An O. of 
plants, all. Rhizogens, found mostly in hot climates, and 
consisting of fungus-like parasitical plants, with small 
moneecious flowers, collected in dense heads arranged 
upon fleshy receptacles. 

Bal'anus, (ZoóL) A gen. of CIRRIPEDS, q. v. 

Balasore, (bül-ah'sór,) a town of Hindostan, on the 
Boorabullung, 8 m. from its mouth, and 123 m. 8,W. of 
Calcutta. Fop. 11,000. 

Bal'us Baby: (Gems.) A ruby of the bright red 
spinel kind. It is much less valnable than the Oriental 
ruby, or red sapphire. 

Balaton, (Lake.) (Ger, Platten-See.] The largest lake 
in Hungary, lies 55 m. S.W. of Pesth. Length 8.W, co 
N.E. abt. 48 m.; greatest breadth about 10 m. Estim. 
urea, 420 sq. m. Greatest depth 30 ft. 

Balbi, ADRIANO, UNITS) an eminent geographer, B. at 
Venice, 1784, after publishing several works of high 
merit, gave to the world, 1832, his Abrigé de Géographie, 
a wosk which embraces the whole compass of geograph- 
ical science, and has been translated into the principal 
European languages. D. 1848. 

Balboa, Vasco NUÑEZ DE, (bdl’bo-ah,) a Castilian adven- 
turer, having accompanied Bastidas and Ojeda in their 
expeditions of discovery to America, set out in 1513 on 
another expedition of the same character. He estab- 
lished a colony on the Isthmus of Panama, where he 
built the first town on the continent of 8. America, 
penetrated into the interior, discovered the Pacific 
Ocean from “a peak in Darien,” and took formal pos- 
session of the new lands and seas in the nume of his 
sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. He also obtained 
information respecting the empire of Peru. Jealous of 
his talents and success, rival adventurers accused him 
of disloyalty, and he was put to death in 1517 by Davila, 
the Spanish governor of Darien. 

Balcony, (bdl/ko-ue.) ies balcone] (Arch.) A projec- 
tion from the external or internal wall of a house, 
borne by columns or consoles, usually placed before 
windows or openings. They sometimes form a kind 
of string, and are continued from end to end of the 
building. 

Baldachin, (bal'dah-kin.) [It. baldachino, a canopy.] 
(Arch.) A kind of canopy erected over an altar. 

Baldwin E., (bauld'win,) the first Latin emperor of 
Constantinople, 2. abt. 1170 ; s. his father Baldwin VIII. 
as Count of Flanders, 1195; joined the Crusade, 1200 ; 
led the van in the attack on Constantinople, and was 
chosen and crowned emperor, 1204. He was defeated 
and captured by the Bulgarians, 1205. D. 1206. — B. II., 
a nephew of the preceding, s. 1228. In 1261 Constan- 
tinople was taken by Michael Palwologus, and B. ef- 
fected his escape to Italy, where he díed, 1278. 

Bald’win I.,|Fr. Baudouin,] king of Jerusalem, was 
the younger brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, and having 
distinguished himsclf in the first crusade, s. his brother 
on the throne of Jerusalem in 1100, reigned 18 years, 
was constantly engaged in war, and obtained many vic- 
tories over the Turks, Persians, and Saracens. He made 
himself master of the principal towns on the coast of 
Syria, and p. 1118.— B. II., s. his cousin B.I. D.1131.— 
B. III., n. 1130, s. his father Foulques of Anjou, 1142. 
D. 1162.— B. I V., n. 1160, s. his father Amaury 1174; but 
being leprous, Raymond, Count of Tripoli, governed the 
kingdom for him, D. 1185.— B. V., was a nephew of the 
preceding, and s. him when only 5 years old; but he 
died 7 months afterwards. 

Baldwin, (bculd'win,) a 8. co. of Alibama; area, abt. 
1,900 square miles. C. Blakely. A. cent. co. of Ga.; 
a., 257 eq. m. C. Milledveville. 

Balearic Isles, (bih-leer'ik,) à group of 5 islands in 
the Mediterranean, bet. Lat. 38° 40' and 40° 5^ N., Lon. 
19 and 59 E., consisting of Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, 
Formentera, and Cabrera, and forming an administra- 
tive p. of Spain; C. Palma, United area, 1,753 sq. m. 
Climate temperate and healthy; soil fertile. Pop. 269,818, 

Balfe, MicnsgL WILLIAM, (bGlf,) an Irish composer, B. at 
Dublin, 1808. His most celebrated operas are The Hohe 
mian Girl and Satunella, D. 1870. 

Balfroosh, (ldl-froosh’,) a town of Persia, p. Mazan- 
deran, on the Bahbul, 12 m. from its mouth jn the Cas- 
pian; Lat. 36° 37’ N., Lon. 54° 42’ E. Pop. 50,000, 

Bali, (bä'le,) or LITTLE Java, an island of the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, E. of Java, Lat. 8° 42' 5" 8., Lon. 116° 33' E. 
It is 70 m. long, by 85 in breadth, and is highly fertile 
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The Dutch have a settlement at Port Badong, on the 8. 


nit 700,000. 

ol, Joux DE, (bd¥e-dl,) an English baron, laid claim 
to the crown of Scotland on the death of queen Mar- 
garet,in 1290. His claim was disputed by several com- 
petitors, one of whom was the famous Robert Bruce. 
But Edward I. of England, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, decided in favor of B., who immediately did 
homage for his kingdom to Edward, B., however, irri- 
tated by Edward's assumption of power over him, made 
an alliance with the French king, and renounced fealty 
to Edward. War followed, and the Scots being defeated 
in a battle near Dunbar, B. was sent, with his son, to the 
Tower of London. The Pope's intercession eventually 
ponni his release, B. retired to France, where he D. 

n1314.—His son, Epwagp, invaded Scotland in 1332, and 
was crowned at Scone in Sept., but was soon after de- 
feated and driven from his kingdom. With the assist- 
ance of Edward ITI., he was victorious in 1333 at Halidon 
Hill, but soou after renounced his title and throne in 
favor of David Bruce for an annuity. D. 1363. 

Balize, (-lccz’,) or BELIz£, a British colony on the Bay 
of Honduras, forming the 8.E. part of the peninsula of 
Yucatan; bet. Lat. 159 54 and 18? 30’ N., Lon. 85? and 

W.; area, 13,501 sq.m. Pop. 25,635, of which 6,614 
are in the seaport town of Balize, the C. of the colony, 
situated at the mouth of a river of same name. 

Balkan, (bal'kin,) [anc. Hemus,] an important moun- 
tain-chain of European Turkey, which extends from 
the plain of Sophia, Lon. 23? K., to Cape Emineh, on the 
Black Sea, forming a series of peaks of little elevation, 
the highest of which are covered with grass and fruit- 
trees, Few of the peaks are SARUM, by local 
names, and these are generally derived from the nearest 
towns. The W. part of the great B. runs S.S. E. to N.N.W., 
and separates Bulgaria from Upper Moesia, on the N., 
whilst on the S. it serves to connect the Hæmus with 
Mount Rhodope. The chain in general is 4,900 feet in 
elevation; N.W. of Kalofer it rises to 5,325 ft. The E. 
part of the B. consists of a series of minor chains de- 
creasing in elevation ns they approach the plains of the 
Danube on the N., and the Black Sea on the E. 

Ball, (baul) [Ger.] (Mil) Any round or conical pro- 
jectile discharged from fire-arms. Balls for pistols and 
small arms are made of lead, but cannon-balls are 
formed of cast iron. 

Ballad, (bil'làd.) [Fr. ballade.] (Lit) A short lyric 
composition, or tale in verse, of a simple and popular 
character. 

Ballard, (bdl'Ictra), a W. county of Kentucky, divided 
from Missouri and lilinois by the Ohio river. C. 
Blandville. 

Ballast, (bilLis.) [From Gr. ballo, I cast.] (Mer.) 
Stones or other weighty articles carried in the hold of 
a vessel, without cargo on board, in order to give her 
proper equilibrium in, and hold of, the water,—(Cir. 
Engin.) In railway construction, that part of the track 
whisk forms a firm foundation for the rails and their 
sleepers. 

Ball’-cock, (Hydraul) A hollow globe of metal at- 
tached to the end of a lever, which turns the stop-cock 
of a cistern pipe by floating on the surface of the water, 
and thus regulates the supply. 

Ballerina, (bil-la-ré'nah.) tit] The principal female 
dancer in a ballet. 

Ballet, (ballu) [Fr., from It. ballo, a ball.) (Drom.) 
A Terpsichorean entertainment, consisting of dancing 
and dramatic action only ; inyented by the Italians. 

Ballista, (hal-lis'tah,) pl. Busistæ. [L., from ballo, T 
throw.) ( Mil.) An engine used by the ancients, in battle, 
to throw stones, darts, and javelins. 

Ballis’tic Pen'dulum. [Same deriv.] A machine 
used to ascertain the velocity with which a shot leaves 
the mouth of a cannon, In its simplest form it con- 
sists of a large block of wood suspended from a knife- 
edge in front of the mouth of the cannon, having some 
means of measuring the angle through which the beam 
oscillates. The wood is plated on the outer side with 
iron. When the shot is fired into the mass it lodges 
there, and causes it to move through a certain angle. 
When the magnitude of this angle is known, together 
with the centres of suspension and oscillation of the 
mass, the velocity of the shot can be determined by 
calculation. 

Ballistics. [Same derír.] The art of using projectiles. 

Balloon, (büt-loon'.) [It. ballone, à large ball.] A globe 
made of silk, or other material, rendered air-tight, so 
that, when filled with 4 gas lighter than the ordinary 
air, m can ascend into the atmosphere, and convey 
heavy bodies suspended to it. A car, supported by a 
network which extends over the B., sustains the aiiro- 
naut. A valve at the top allows the gas to escape when 
he wishes to descend; and throwing out ballast, con- 
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sisting of sand, makes him ascend. There are two kinda 
of B.: the fire-B., in which ordinary air, made lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere by rarefaction pro- 
duced with heat, is employed; and the gas-H., in which 
an air lighter than that of the atmosphere is used. Ths 
principle on which a B. rises in the air is like thas 
which makes a cork ascend in water. A Frenchman, 
Montgolfier, made the first B. in 1783; and the first 
adventurers who had courage to undertake an aérial as- 
cent in a B. were M. Pilátre de Rozier and the Marquis 
d'Arlandes, who, on Nov. 21, 1783, rose to abt. 3,000 feet 
in the basket of a fire-B. But fire- B. nre too unsafe to 
be trusted by aéronauts, and since the early part of 1784 
the employment of hydrogen has been suggested. Car- 
buretted hydrogen is now used. Many aérinl voyages 
have been effected ; and lately, during the siege of Paris, 
1870-71, B. were extensively used as a regular means of 
conveyance for the public mails, and also for those of 
the besieged who sought to leave the city ; but, on the 
whole, aérostation has made little progress, See AERO 
NAUTICS, 

Balloon, Arctic. Anattempt is being made to reach 
the North Pole by balloon. S. A, Andree, a Swedish 
engineer, proposes in 1896 to start from Fpitzbergen 
with a specially constructed balloon, capable in a 
measure of being directed, and supplied with means of 
re-inílation. and essentials for severa] months absence. 

Ballot, (bil'lot) [From Fr. ballofer, to toss.] (Pul) 
The method of determining an election by means of 
small black or white balls cast privately into a box. 

Ballot, AUSTRALIAN. A new method of secret voting, 
originated in Australia, and now adopted in Great Brit- 
ain and nearly all of the United States. In this sys- 
tem the names of all the candidates nre printed on a 
single sheet, the voter indicating those for whom he 
wishes to vote by a mark opposite ‘heir names, or the 
party by a mark at the head of its list of candidates. 

Ballston Spa, (Lowlstun. spaw,) in New Fork, a post- 
village, C. of Saratoga co., noted for its springs of medi- 
cinal waters. Top 

Balm, (bdhm.) [A contraction of balsam.) An odorif- 
erous vegetable sap or juice; a fragrant ointment. — 
(Hot) See Mriissa.— Balm of Gilead. See BALSAMO- 
DENDRON. 

Balmezg, James Lycian, (bál'méth,) a Spanish theolo- 
gian, B. 1810, is the author of a valuable work entitled 
Protestantism and Catholicism compared in their Effects on 
the Civilization of Europe, which has been translated 
into several languages, and is one of tle most elaborate 
contributions to modern theological literature. D. 1848. 

Balsam, (boul'sim.) (Gr. balsamon.] An oily aromatic 
substance, either liquid or semi-solid, resembling a 
resin, either combined with benzoic acid or with an 
essential oil, or both, flowing, either spontaneously or 
by means of incisions, from certain plants, and used 
in the cure of several kinds of wounds, diseases, &c. The 
B. of Tolu is the produce of Myrospermum toluiferum ; 
the B. of Peru, of Myrospermum peruiferum ; the B. of 
Copaiba, of various species of Copatfera, all legummous 
trees. 

Bnlsaminaceze, (baul-sum-tn-a'se-é.) (Bot.) An 0. of 
plants, all. Geraniales, They have irregular flowers, 
witha spur to one of the sepals; and are chiefly annual- 
stemmed plants, with succulent foliage and showy 
flowers. The gen. Impatiens or Balsamina include the 
common Touch-me-not (Jmpotiens noli- tangere), 80 called 
on account of the elastic force with which the valves 
of ed fruit separate on being touched when near ma- 
turity. 

Balsamodendron, (-o-dén'drón.) (Bot) A gen. of 
shrubby plants, O. Amyridacer, The Syrian species, B. 
opobalsamum, yields the Balm of Gilead, which has c 
warm aromatic taste, and an exquisitely fragrant smell 
It is highly esteemed by the Turks as an odoriferous 
unguent and cosmetic ; but its scarcity is such that the 
genuine balsam is seldom exported as an article of com- 
merce, 

Balta, a town of Russian Poland, govt. Podolia, on the 
Kodema, an affluent of the Bug, 132 m. E.&.E. of Kame 
nietz. Pop. 15.000. 

Baltie, (bawl!'tik,) or East Sra, [Ane. Mare Balticum ; 
Ger. Ost-See.} An extensive mediterranean sea of N, 
Europe, enclosed by Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Mecklen- 
burg, and Denmark, and communicating with the Cat- 
tegat and North Sea by the Sound and the Great and 
Little Belts. Length, abt. 900 m.; breadth, about 180. 
Area, including the Gulf of Bothnia, abt. 125,000 geog. 
m. No sen, in proportion to its size, contains so little 
salt as the B., which is owing to the number of rivers 
entering it, some 250 streams being received into its 
bed. Its depth varies from 8 to 100 fathoms, being 
deepest towards the Sound. Its navigation is very in- 
tricate and dangerous, owing to the multiplicity of 
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shoals and sandbanks caused by the exuvium of the 
rivers emptying into it; and to the numerous islands 
dotting its surface, particularly towards the W. The 
B. has no tides, or rather the action of such is little 
perceptible. 

Baltimore, (baw'te-mór,) a N. co. of Maryland, on the 
W. side of Chesapeake t Area, 100 sq. m. C. Tow- 
sontown.—A city and of entry of the nbove county, 
and one of the four great eastern emporiums of the 
United States, lies on the Patapsco River, 12 m. above 
ita entrance into Chesapeake Bay, and about 200 miles 
from the sea; Lat. 39° 19’ N., Lon. 76° 44’ W.; 38 m. 
N.E. of Washington, and 98 W.S.W. of Philadelphia. 
B. is an exceedingly picturesque city, being built on a 
succession of hilly slopes and terraces. Called the 
Monumental City, from the many necrological memorials 
she , B. can also boast of a multiplicity of fine 
buildings, public and private; among them nmr no- 
ble churches, and edifices devoted to educational, liter- 
ary, and benevolent objects. There is here one of the 
finest harbors in the U. States, capable of safely accom- 
modating 2,000 sail of merchant-shi Accordingly, 
the commercial importance of this city is very great ; 
besides carrying on a large shipping business, she pos- 
seases the chief market for tobacco in the Union, and 
one of the greatest flour depots in the world. B. was 
founded in 1739, was named after Lord Baltimore (the 
founder of the colony of Maryland), and was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1796. It successfully resisted a fierce 
attack by the British troops under Gen. Ross, Sept. 13, 
M, 1814. 

Baltimore Oriole. (Zo) SeelcrERIDA. 

Baltimorite. (Min.) A mineral allied to Serpentine, 
and much resembling Asbestos. It occurs near Balti- 
More in opaque grayish- reen fibres, with a silky lustre. 

Baluster, (bai 7 ) ter. balustre.) (Areh.) A small 
turned column usually introduced between piers, or 
the upper part of large buildings, under windows and 
on balconies, &c. 

Balustrade, (bül'ustrád.) [Fr] (Arch.) A series or 
row of balusters joined by a rail, aud serving as well 
for rest to the elbows as for à fence or enclosure to bal- 
coniea, altars, staircases, &c. 

Balzac, Hoxon£ ne, (bá//zak,) a celebrated French nov- 
elist, n. at Tours, 1799. He has published a series of nov- 
els and tales entitled Le Comédie Humaine (The Comedy 
of Human Lire), some of which, as La Peau de Chagrin, 
Eugénie Grandet, Le Pere Goriot, &c., ure admirable 
studies of the sadder passions of humanity. His Physi- 
ology of Marriage is a work full of originality and pi- 

quant observation. D, 1850, 

Baltic Ship Canal. [This canal, known as the 
Kaiser Wilhelm I canal, was opened with impressive 
ceremonies, June 20, 1895. It connects the Baltic with 
the North Sea, is 61 ja miles long, 197 feet wide at top, 
and .9 feet 6 inches being thus adapted to the 
largest naval vessels. ere are two locks, one nt 
each end. It will be of great commercial advantage 
in the saving of time, but its primary object was the 
passage of German iron-clads in time of war. 

Bamberg, (bám'bairg,)a city of Bavaria, circle of Upper 
"rr ee on the Regnitz, 31 m. W. of Baireuth. Pop. 

1 

Bamboo, (dabo) the common name of the genus 

. Graminaceæ. Some species grow to the 
height of 60 feet, and most of them are very useful to 
the inhabitants of tropical countries, on account of the 
number of purposes to which they can be applied. The 
stems are hollow, more or less flexible, and extremely 
tough. A group of bamboos waving in the breeze is 
one of the most graceful objects in nature. 

Bnam'bouk, acountry of W. Africa, Senegambia, mostly 
between Lat. 12? 30’ and 14? N., and Lon. 10? and 12? 30^ 
W., enclosed by the upper courses of the Senegal and 
Faleine rivers. Climate, excessively hot and unhealthy; 
chief town, Bambouk. Pop. unknown. 

Ba’mian, or BAU'MEEAN, a famous valley and pass of 
Afghanistan, leading into Independent Turkestan 
(Khoondooz) between the Hindoo-Poosh range and the 
Paropamisan Mountains, and important as the only 
known across the Himalaya chain practicable for 
artillery ; Lat. 44° 50’ N., Lon. 69° 48^ E, Greatest ele- 


vation of ,490 ft. 
Ban, (bdn. B ) (Fr. pointed In feudal times, 
the Frenc rons who held their lands direct from the 


king, when summoned to attend him in time of war, 
were called the ban, and the tenants of the second rank, 
the arritre-ban, TA contraction of the Illyric word 
Boyan, Lord.] A title given to some of the military 
chiefs who guarded the eastern boundaries of the Hun- 
garian kingdom ;—synonymous with the German Marke 


or Margra 
unnn, (ber dwah,) (Hot) See Musaces, 
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Banat, &,) (bdn'dt,) one of the four divisions of the 
Border States or Military Frontier of the Austrian em- 
pire, comprising that portion of Hungary between the 
Maros and the Danube, having W. the Theiss, and E. 
Transylvania and Wallachia. Burface mountainous in 
the E., and marshy in the W.; traversed hy the Temes, 
Alt-Bega, and Karasch rivers; on the whole, one of the 
most fertile districts in Europe. C. Temesvar. 

Banca, (bdng'ka,) an island of the Malay Archipelago 
off che N.E. coast of Sumatra; Lat. 2° 20' 8., and Lon. 
1069 E. Area, 3,568 sq. m. This island is remarkabl; 
for its abundant produce of tin. It belongs to the 
Dutch. Pop. 54,339. 5 

Bancroft, GEORGE, (bdn'króft) an American historian 
and diplomatist, B. at Worcester, Mass., 1800. He 
uated at Harvard College, 1817 ; proceeded to Güttingen 
University, where he took the degree of LL.D., 1820; re 
turned home and opened a school at Northampton. In 
1845 he became Secretary of-the Navy in the Cabinet 
of Mr. Polk. In 15406, he was sent to Great Britain as 
minister plenipotentiary, remaining in that country till 
1549. In 1867, he received the appointment of minister 
at the Prussian court. His pp. works are: History of 
The Colonization of the United States; and History 
of the Revolution, B. 1891. 

Ban'eroft, in Jowa, a N.N.W. co., having an area of 
450 sq. m., bordering on Minnesota. 

Band, (bünd.) [A.8. bindan, to bind.) (Arch) Any flat 
low member or moulding which is broad but not deep. 

Banda Isles, (bin'ddh,) a group of small but impor- 
tant islands in the Molucca archipelago, 50 miles N. of 
Ceram, Lat. 4° 30’ 8., Lon. 129° 30 E. These islands, of 
which Banda Neira is the pp., are bony and volcanic, 
belong to the Dutch, and are exclusively appropriated 
to the cultivation of nutmegs. They were discovered 
by the Portuguese Antonio Abreus in 1512. 

Bandage, (bdnd'e.) (Surg 2 A fillet, roller, or swathe, 

n 


used in dressing and ng up wounds, restraining 
dangerous bl g8, and in joining fractured or dislo- 
cated bones. 


Bandana, or BANDANNA, (bdn-ddm'nah.) (Manf.) A 
style of calico-printing in which white spots are pro- 
duced upon a red ground. 

Bandera, (bdn-dd’rah,) a south central co. of Texas; 
area, 10,000 &q. m.; C. dera City. 

Bandinelli, B4ocro, a Florentine sculptor, and the 
rival of Michael Angelo and Cellini; B. 1487 ; n. 1659. 

Banditti, (ban-dit'te.) (It, outlaws.] A term pecu- 
liarly denoting companies of armed robbers, formerl 
common in Italy and France; but sometimes also nse 
in a more general sense, for robbers, pirates, outlaws, 
and others, united for nefarious purposes, 

Bandoleer, (bdn-do-leer’.) (Fr. bandoulier.] ae A 
large leathern belt, thrown over the right shoulder, 
and hanging under the left arm ;— formerly worn by 
musketeers, for sustaining their fire-arms and musket 
Dargu, 

Bandoline, (bdn-do-leen.) (Perfum.) A cosmetic for 
fixing ladies' hair when dressed in bands. 

Bandore, (ban-dér’.) (From 8p. bandurria.) (Mus) A 
riagoa instrument of music resembling the lute. 

Banff, (hdn/,) a town of Scotland, C. of a maritime co. 
of same name, situate near the entrance of the Deveron 
int to iie Moray Frith; Lat. 54° 40' 18” N., Lon. 2° 31’ 


. 7,459. 

Bang, Bancus, (bdng.) See HasHIsH. 

Bangalore, (bdng’gah-lér,) a fortified town of 8. Hindo- 
stan, in Mysore, on a table-land, nearly 8,000 ft. in ele- 
vation, 160 m, N.E. of Seringapatam; Lat. 199 57’ N. 
Lon. 77° 38' E. It was taken by the British under 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791. Pop. 60,000. 

Bangkok, (bdng'kók,) the C. city of Siam, and one of 
the most commercial places in Asia, on the Menam 
abt. 90 m. above its mouth; Lat. 139 08' N., Lon. 1009 
W E. The city stretches along both banks of the 
river, and consists of 3 portions, viz., the palace or 
citadel, on an ísland enclosed by walls, and comprising 
the residences of the sovereign and court, with many 
temples and gardens; the city proper; and the float- 
ing town, composed of movable bamboo rafts, each 
bearing rows of 8 or 10 houses, Pop. 350,000. 

Bangor, (bdn'gor,) a city of England, in N, Wales, co. 
of Carnarvon, at the entrance of the Menai Straits, 238 
m. N.W. of London. Pop. 7,000. 

Ban’gor, a city of Maine, C. of Penobscot co., on the 
W. bank of Penobscot river, abt. 228 m. N.E. of Boston- 
It is the 2d city of the State in point of wealth, popu" 
lation, and importance; possesses many buildings and 
institutions; and carries on an extensive shipping. 
trade in lumber. B. is the terminus of several m m 
Hen Me E caeca: also sing pa enat ar - od Me 

oloni way, connec Atluntic and A. 
Pwoific Oceans, 
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Banians, (bis'ydnz) (Sans. banik, a merchant.) Aj Alexandria, May 14, 1864; and soon after was relieved 


class among the Hindoos, whose office or profession is 
trade and merchandise. In common language, the 
native cashier or man of business in the service of a 
European is called in Bengal a Banian. In the W. of 
India, Hindoo traders in general are so styled. 

Bnn'ian-tree. See BANYAN-TREE. 

Banjermassin, (bda'/jer-mds-in,) the fortified C. of 
the Dutch residency, in the territory of same name, 
situated in the S.E. part of the island of Borneo. The 
town is in Lat. 39 23’ 8., Lon. 114? 37’ E., on the Banjer 
river, abt. 16 m. from its mouth. It has an extensive 
trade with China. 

Banjo, (binjo. [From bandore] (Mus) 
stringed instruinent played by the negroes. 

Bank, (bdagk.) [It. banco, a bench.) (Com.) An estab- 
lishment for the receiving of moneys and letting them 
out at interest. It may likewise be defined, a place 
used a3 à common depository of the money of individ- 
uals or of companies, The basis of all banking is the 
profitable use to which the banker or company can ap- 
ply the capital which is deposited. The first bank was 
established at Venice, abt. 1157, and the name was 
given to it, in Italian, from the bench upon which the 
money-changers or bankera used to sit in their burses 
or exchanges. The National Banking System of the U. 
States was established by acts of Congress, Feb. 25, 1863, 
and June 3, 1861, which last act provides that the aggre- 
gate circulation of the banks under the law shall not 
exceed $300,000,000. 2. That there is no limit as to the 
number of banks. 3. That places with a pop. of 6,000 
or less may have banks with a capital not less than 
$50,000; those with a pop. between 6,000 and 50,000 
must have a capital not less than $100,000; those with 
à pop. over 50,000 must have a capital not less than 
6200,000. 4. Each bank must deposit with the U. States 
Treasury bonds to the extent of one-third at least of its 
yapital (and not less than 350,000 in any case), as se- 
turity for creditors. 5. Each bank reports its situation 
quarterly to the controller of the currency. Attheend 
of 1880, there were in the U. States 2,063 national banks, 
having an aggregate capital of $473,530,426, with a com- 
bined circulation of $322,460,7 15. 

a-anker, (bIng'kr,) one who traffics in money, by re- 
-eiving the current cash cf individuals free of interest, 
or at a small interest, and negotiating with it, either 
in the discount of bills, or by the advance of money on 
sufficient securities. 

Snunk-note. (Com. A promissory note payable on 
demand, to the bearer, made or issued by a person or 
persons acting as bankers and authorized by law to is- 
sue such notes. 

Gankruptey, (bdngkriip-se.) [Tt. banco rotto, a brok- 
en bench, from a custom formerly observed in some 
places, that the seat of the merchant who was found 
ynable to meet his liabilities should be d Law.) 
The state of a person who declares himself, or is found, 
unable to meet his liabilities. The law of B. passed by 
Congress on March 2, 1867, is obligatory throughout 
the U. States from the Ist of Jan., 1869. That law does 
not make any distinction between B. and insolvency, and 
all persons, whether traders or not, may be made bank- 
rupt. There are two kinds of B.—1. Voluntary B. is 
the act of a persoa who, owing debts exceeding the 
amount of $300, applies by petition to the judge of his 
district, setting forth his inability to pay all his debts 
in full, his willingness to surrender all his effects and 
estate for the benefit of his creditors, and his desire to 
be discharged from all further liability in respect to 
those debts. The petitioner is adjudged a bankrupt; 
and, after à lapse of six months, the benefit of the law 
may be granted to him if no fraudulent acts have been 
proved against him. 2. Jnvoluntary B. Any person 
whose debts amount to at least $250, may be adjudged 
a bankrupt, on the petition of one or more of his cred- 
itors, when he has committed an act of B., or act of 
such a nature as evinces an intention on tho part of a 
debtor to deprive his creditors of the security which 
they might have in the possession of his person or his 
property, among which are: 1. Departing from the 
Btate, or remaining abroad with intent to delay his 
creditors; 2. Making any fraudulent conveyance of his 
property. The B.act was repealed in 1878. 

Banks, NATHANIEL PRENTISS, (bdngks) an American 
general and statesman, B. at Waltham, Mass., 1816, He 
was elected a member of Congress in 1854; speaker of 
the House, 1856; governor of Massachusetts in 1857, 
and re-elected for 1859 and 1860. After the opening of 
the Civil War, B. was given a command with the rank 
of major-general of volunteers ; superseded Gen. Butler 
us commander of the dep. of the Gulf, December, 1862 ; 
made some successful movementa in the valley of the 
Wed Biver; took Port Hudson, July 9, 1863; evacuated 
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from his command. In 1865, he was returned to Con- 
gress for Mass., and re-elected in 1866 and 1868. D. 1894. 
Banks, a N.E. co. of Georgia; area, 280 sq. m.; C. Hoe 


mer. 

Banner, (bdn'ner. r. bannière.) A square flag, or 
the principal stan belonging to a prince or state. 

Banneret, (bi»'ner-é.) [Same deriv.) (Her.) A titu- 
lar designation formerly given toa person knighted on 
the field of battle. 

Banns, (bdnz.) (From Ban, q.v.) (Eccl, Hist.) In the 
Roman Catholic, and in the Church of Englend, a pro- 
clamation made in a church, on three successive Suu- 
days, of the names of persons about to be married; the 
object being that those who have objections to the mar 
riage may have an opportunity of stating them. 

Bannockburn, (bdn'ndk-birn,) a manufacturing 
town of Scotland, co. and 3 miles 8. of Stirling, on the 
Bannock; . 3,000. — Noted for the great victory 
gained here, June 24, 1314, by the Scots under Robert 
Bruce, over the English under Edward IL, which se- 
cured the independence of Scotland. 

Banquette, (ban-kt'.) [Fr a bench.) (Fortif.) The 
elevation of the earth behind a parapet, on which the 
defenders of a fortified place may stand, in order to fire 
on an advancing enemy. 

Bantam, (bdn'tim,) a residency of the Dutch E. Indies, 
forming the W. extremity of the island of Java, b. on 
the E. by the p. of Batavia; C. Serang. The town of B., 
on a bay of same name, 40 miles of Batavia, was the 
first establishment founded by the Dutch in the island 
of Java in 1602, It was abandoned in 1817. 

Bantry Bay, (bin'tre,) a large arm of the sea on the 
8. coast of Ireland, co. Cork, and one of the finest har- 
bors in Europe, extending for 25 miles inland. 

Banyan-tree, (bin'ydn.) (Bot) One of the greatest 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom, the Ficus Indica (see 
Ficus), a tree growing in India. Every branch shoots 
downward, and, striking into the ground, takes root, 
and is then capable of becoming a distinct tree. One 
of them, the Cubbeer Burr, has 350 stems, equal to large 
oaks, and more than 3,000 small ones, covering a space 
for sheltering 1,000 persons. Its branches are crowded 
with families of monkeys, and with birds of every de- 
scription, and also with enormous bats, all of which find 
luxurious subsistence upon the rich scarlet figs that 
grow upon it. 

Baobab, (bá'o-bdb.) (Bot.) See ADANSONIA. 

Baptism, (bip'tizm.) [From Gr. bapto, I dip) it) 
The rite of initiation into the community of Christiana, 
ordained by Christ himself, when he commissioned his 
apostles to go and baptize all nations in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost (St. Matt. xxviii, 
19) It is recorded by the Evangelists, that our Saviour 
himself received B. from John; and the ceremony 
which the Baptist performed is allowed generally to 
have been an imitation of a rite in common practice 
among the Jews, who appear to have admitted pros- 
elytes by circumcision and B. Lustration, however, 
by water, as an initiatory rite, is of great antiquity in 
the East; and Christian B. may be considered as an 
adaptation of a form which was generally understood 
to Ev a symbolical meaning. Accordingly, it has 
been recognized by all Christian communities admitting 
B. as a sacrament, although they have differed in their 
explanation of its nature and meaning. 

Baptistery,( baptistery.) | From Gr. baptizo, I baptize.) 
[mi uilding destined for tlie purpose of admin- 

stering the rite of baptism. The B. of Florence ia 
nearly 90 feet in diameter, octagonal, and covered with 
&dome, The celebrated bronze gutes by Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, which Michael Angelo said were fit to be the gutes 
of Paradise, enclose it. The B.at Pisa was finished abt. 
1160. It is octagonal, abt. 129 feet in diameter, and 179 
feet high. 

Bap'tists. [Same deriv.] (Eccl. Hist.) A denomina- 
tion of Christians, who deny the validity of infant bap- 
tism, and maintain the necessity of immersion. These 
were also the principal tenets of the Anabaptists, or 
Rebaptizers, with whom, however, the modern B.ought 
not to be confounded. The first settlement of the B. 
in U.S. was at Providence, R. I., in 1639. They are sub- 
divided into the following denominations: Regular B.; 
Free-will B.; General B.; Anti- Mission B.; Siz- Principle 
B.; Seventh-Day B.; Church of God (Winebrennerians) ; 
Disciples (Campbellites); Tunkers ; and Mennonites. The 
Regular B. are by far the most numerous denomination, 
In 1894 they had in the United States, 38,122 churches, 
25,354 ministers, and 3,495,988 members, which is a 
larger number than they had in the whole world ten 
years previously. 

Bar, (bir. [Fr. barre.) Mp The partition which 
separates the members of a judicial court from those 
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who have to report or hear. It is also applied to the 
benches whereon the lawyers are seated, because an- 
ciently there was a bar to separate the pleaders from 
the attorneys and others. Hence those who are called 
to the bar, or licensed to plead, are in England called 
barristers, a name which in the U. States should belong 
to the members of the legal profession generally, since 
attorneys as well as counsellors appear iu court to con- 
duct canses.—Also, a plea of a deteudaut, which, if true, 
is sufficient to destroy the plaintiff's uctiou.—4 Her.) An 
ordinary in form of a fesse, but much smaller. — ( Mus.) 
A stroke drawn perpendicularly across the five lines of 
the stave, the space between each two bars including a 
certain quantity or measure of time. — ( Geog.) A shoal 
or sandbank sometimes formed across the mouth of a 
river, or the entrance to a harbor. 

Bara » (bir'ah-boo,) a small town of Wisconsin, C. 
of Sank co., on a river of same name, 40 m. N.N.W. of 
Madison. Pop. 2,758. 

Baraute, AMABLE Prosper BRUGIÈRE, BARON DE, (Dli 
ráng'ta,) a French historian, and member of the French 
Academy, B. at Rione, 1782; D. 1867. His celebrity rests 
on his excellent History of the Dukes of Burgundy, of the 
House of Valois, from 1361 to 1477. 

Barata’ria Bay, in the S.E. part of Louisiana, bet. 
Jefferson and Plaquemine parishes, is abt. 15 m. long by 
6 wide. This bay, and adjacent lagoons, formed, about 
1810-12, the rendezvous of the famous pirate-patriot 
Lafitte and his buccaneering companions. 

Barb, (bürb.) [From L, barba, beard.] One of the points 
in arrow-heads or fish-hooks, which prevent thein from 
being drawn out easily. —(Zo/l.) A Moorish breed of 
horses, remarkable for their beauty and speed. 

Barba, arba.) [i beard.] (Bot.) Any collection 
of long loose hair into a tuft or crest, as on the petals 
of the Iris. —(Zoöl.) The long tuft of hair depending 
from the under jaw of mammalia. Also, the feathers 
which, ín some species of birds, depend from the skin 
covering the gullet. 

Barbacan. Barbican, (bir'ba-kin.) (From L. bar- 
bacana.) (Fort) A watch-tower for toronnoitring an 
enemy; also, an aperture made in the wall of a fort, 
through which to fire upon an enemy. 

Rarbace'na, a town of Brazil, prov. Minas-Geraes, in 
the Sierra Mantiqueira, 125 m. N.N.W. of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

Barbados, or Bangnapozs, (bdr-bá'dus,) the most E. of 
the W. India Islands, belonging to Great Britain, Wind- 
ward group, in the Atlantic, 105 m. E. of St. Vincent; 
Lat. 13? Y N., Lon. 59? 37^ W. First colonized by the 
British in 1635. Circumference 55 m. Arca, 106 sq. m. 
most of which is under cultivation. C. Bridgetown, the 
residence of the British governor of the Windward 
Islands, Pop. 152,727. 

Barbarian, (bir-bá're-an.) [From Gr. barbaros, savage.) 
( Hist.) A name given by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to people of other countries, or such as were iznorant 
of their language, manners, and customs. In ths mod- 
ern sense, a savage, uncultivated person. 

Barbnrism, (birbar-izmn.) (Gr. barbarismos.] ( Gram.) 
An offence against the purity of style and language, or 
a mode of speaking or writing contrary to the true 
idiomatic principles of any particular language. 

Barbaros’sa. Seo FR2DERICK I., Emperor, 

Sarbaros‘sa, the name of two brothers, who, as cor- 
sairs, were the terror of Christendom during the first 
part of the 16th cent. The elder, An007, being called 
to the assistance of Selim, sheik of Algiers, against the 
Spaniards, usurped the sovereign authority, and put 
Selim to death. Charles V. sent out an expedition 
against him, 1518, when B. fell in battle. His brother, 
KHAIR-EDDIN, $. him, and surrendered the sovereignty 
of Algiers to Selim I., sultan of Turkey, in exchange 
for a force of 2,000 Janissaries and the title of Dey. He 
afterwards accepted the title of admiral of the Turkish 
fleet; took Tunis; gained a victory over the Imperial 
fleet under the command of Andreas Doria ; and p. 1546. 

Barbary, (bIrbah-re) [Anc. Mauritania, Numidia, 
Africa Propria, Cyrenaica.) An extensive region, com- 
prising all the N. portion of Africa, from Egypt to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Greater Atlas, and extending between Lat. 25° and 379 
N. and Lon. 10° W. and 25° E. It is divided by the 
Atlas range into 2 regions, that on the N. comprising 
the 4 Barbary States, viz., Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli; and the 8. region, called Beled-ul-Jerid, or 
Country of Dates. B. and. Egypt formed nearly all of 
Africa known to the ancients. It was peopled chiefly 
by Moors, Numidians, and Phoenician colonists; it at- 
tained great celebrity during the Carthaginian domin- 
ion; was afterwards subject to the Romanus, and ocen- 
pied for nearly a century by the Vandals. The Arabs 
took it finally from the Romans, abt. y. c. 697. 
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Barbel, (bdr/bl.) (Zodl.) An European fresh-water fish, 
the Barbus vulgaris, fam. Cyprinidæ, distinguished from 
the gudgeon by the shortness of the under jaw, and by 
the possession of a strong serrated bony ruy at the dor- 


sal fin. 

Barber, (bdr’ber.) [From L. barba, à beard.] A person 
who makes a trade of shaving and dressing the hair of 
other people for money, According to Varo, it was not 
until the 454th year of the city that Ticinius Mena first 
imported barbors into Rome from Sicily. As early as 
the time of Hippocrates, some surgical operations were 
considered degrading to physicians, and consequently 
fell to be performed by barbers. At the beginning of 
the last cent., when a new impulse was given to the 
Bcience of surgery, the burbers were deprived of their 
honorable association with surgeons, in France and in 
England. The barber's pole was the distinguishing 
characteristic of a few only, indicating on the part of 
him who posscesed it surgical as well as tonsorial ability. 

Barbles, (bir) [From L. berba, a beard.] (Far.) 
The knots of superfluous flesh growing in the channels 
of a horse’s mouth; that is, in the intervals that sepa- 
rate the bars, and lie under the tongue. 

Barbour, (bir'boor,) an E.S.E. co. of Alabama; area, 
825 syuare miles. C. Clayton.—A N.co. of W. Vir- 
i zonitalnons; with an area of 330 sq. m. C. 

pi 

Barbuda, (bdr-tu'dch,) a small British island of the 
Leeward group, 22 m. from Antigua; Lat. 17° 47’ N., 
Lon. 62° 2’ W. 

Barca, (bdr’kah.) (Anc. Cyrenaica.] A maritime region 
of N. Africa, between Lat. 30° and 33° N., and Lon. 20° 
and 25° E., forming the E. division of Tripoli, and hav- 
ing W. the rest of that country, with the Gulf of Sidra, 
N. the Mediterranean, E. Egypt, and 8. the Libyan 
waste. On the 8. and in the interior it is desert, but 
nlong the coast the soil is fertile, though neglected. 
The pop. consists of Bedouin Arabs, with a few Jews in 
the towns. This region was anciently the seat of the 
Pentapolis, or five Greck cities of Berenice, Arsinoë, 
Berca, Appollonia, and Cyrene; of which the first, now 
called Bengazi, is the only one retaining the least im- 
portance, 

Barcarolle, (bdr’kah-ril.) r., from It. barcaruolo, a 
boatman.) (Afus.) Among the Venetians, a song or 
molody sung by gondoliers. Also,a piece of instrumen- 
tal music for a guitar, composed in imitation of a 
gondolier's song. 

Barcelona, (bár-se-lo'nah,) a fortified city and seaport 
of Spain, C. of a p. of same name, and formerly of Cata- 
lonia, on the Mediterranean; Lat, 419 27' 7" N., Lon. 2° 
9 57” E. It is generally a well-built place, with excel- 
lent public promenades, and has numerous manufac- 
tures, and an excellent harbor commanding a very ex- 
tensive trade. B. is supposed to have derived its name 
from its Carthaginian founder, Hamilcar Barca, abt. p. C. 
200. It was several times taken by the French and 
English; was desolated by the yellow fever in 1821; and 
bombarded by Espartero in 1843. Pop. 189,948. 

Barclay, Ronznr, (bdr/kla,) the apologist of Quakerism, 
was B. in Scotland in 1648. He is author of the cele- 
brated A for the true Christian Doctrine, a work 
written in Latin, and which, by its intellectual char- 
acter, logical form, and lucid style, has attracted great 
attention. D. 1690. 

Bard. [W.bardd,a teacher. Among the Welsh, and 
other people of Celtic race, a poet or person inspired 
with the gift of song. Anciently, one who chanted 
the exploits of dead heroes, to incite the courage of 
their descendants on going to battle. 

Bareges, (ba-ràj',) a village of France, dep. Hautes-Py- 
rénées, on the frontier of veg celebrated for its 
sulphurous and thermal waters, the heat of which va- 
ries from 73° to 120°. 

Bareilly, a city of British India, pres. Bengal, ona 
tributary of the Ganges, 118 m. N.E. of Agra. Manuf. 
Arms and carpets. Fop. 111,500. 

Barère de Vieuzac, Bertrand, (bdr'air-da-voo'zdk,) 
a French revolutionist, B. at Tarbes, 1755. He entered 
public life as deputy to the States-General, 1789; was 
elected to the Convention, 1792, and voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. Acting successively with the Girondists 
and the Mountain, B. became reporter of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, and then gained the infamous ap- 
pellation of the “ Anacreon of the Guillotine,” by the 
flowery style with which he adorned reports upon the 
bloody measures recommended by the Committee and 
ordered by the Convention. After fawning upon Robes- 
pierre, B. was the first to move for his execution with- 
out a trial. A spy and hireling writer under Napoléon, 
B. was banishal. as a regicide in 1816; returned to 
France, 1830; and p. 1842. Hia Mémoires were edited 
by H- Carnot and David d'Angers iy 1843. 
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Barge, (bádrj) (Naut) A boat of state and pleasure. 
Also, the name of a flat-bottomed vessel employed for 
carrying goods on a navigable river. 

Bar hain, RicHARD Harkis, (better known by his lit- 
erary nom de plume of THomas IxGOLDShY,) an English 
poet and humorist, n. 1789, entered holy orders, and 
became celebrated by his popular lyrics, published 
under the title of the Ingoldsby Legends. D. 1845. 

Bari, (anc. Barium, a fortified city and seaport of S. 
Italy, C. of p. Terra di Bari,on a peninsula in the 
Adriatic, 140 m. N.N.E. of Naples; Lat. 419 7/ 52" N., 
Lon. 16° 53'4" E. Its harbor admits only of small 
vessels, Pop. 32,991. 

Barilla, (bd-ril'lah.) (Chem.) See Sova. 

sarium, (bair'i-um.) (Gr. baros, heavy] (Chem.) The 
metallic basis of the earth baryta, whích latter body 
was first recognized as a distinct substance by Scheele 
in 1774, and the metal obtained by Davy in 1808. Itis of 
a silver-white color, rapidly oxidizing in the air. At. 
weight, 68°5; Symbol. Ba. — The Oxide of B., or Baryta, 
prepared by igniting nitrate of B., is à grayish, friable 
maas, soluble in water, forming a strongly alkaline solu- 
tion. Sp.gr.470; Form. BaO. Sprinkled with & small 
quantity of water, it forms a white hydrate, with great 
evolution of heat and expansion of volume; Form. Ba 
HO; when dissolved in water and crystallized, it sepa- 
rates in transparent colorless prisms, which contain 4 
atoms of water. The native Curbonate of B., called 
Barolite or Witherite, occurring in small masses of a 
light yellowish color and fibrous structure, and the 
Sulphate of B., which frequently occurs in the form of 
beautiful crystals, are fuund abundantly in lead mines, 
and are remarkable for their weight. B. compounds 
heated before the b'ow-pipe communicate a beautiful 
green color to the flame. All its soluble salts are 
highly poisonous, 

Bark, (bdrgk.) [From Ger. bergen, to cover.] (Bot) 
Taag part of a tree which is external to the wood. 
Whe. young, it is cellular, and similar to the pith. 
Afterwaras, it is composed of both cellular and vascular 
tissue, tue tatter being next the wood, and called liber. 
On the oueilae or the liber is the cellular envelope, and 
outside this is the outer covering, or rough bark. It 
is observed tnat crees stripped of their bark in the time 
of the sap, anu suffered to die, afford heavier timber, 
more uniformly deuse, stronger, and fitter for service, 
thau those which are cut down in their healthy state. 
— (Naut) A vesser carrying three masts, but without 
a mizzen-top sail. — avian Bark, see QUININE. 

Bark-louse, pl. Buk-Lice. (Zo)l.) See Coccrpz. 

Bar-le-Duc, (^ir-la-t;04,) a city of France, C. of dep. 
Meuse, on the Ornain, l5 m. E. of Paris, was formerly 
the C. of a duchy of same name. Its confitures de gro- 
ity are held in high estimation by gourmets, Pop. 

tlt. 

Barletta, (bdr-l/t'tch,) a fortified seaport and city of 
8. Italy, 33 m. W.N.W. of Bari, on a rocky island in 
tho Adriatic, connected by a bridge with the mainland ; 
Lat. 419 19’ 26" N., Lon. 16? 18 10" E. Its harbor only 
admits of small vessels, Pop. 29,000. 

Barley, (bir'le.) (Bot) See HORDEUM. 

Barlow, JoeL, (bir'lo) an American poet, B. at Read- 
ing, Conn, 1812. His best work is his first ppem, The 
Vision of Columbus, published in 1787. D. 1813. 

Barm, ()drm.) Seo YEAST. 

Barn, (dra) (Agric) A building in which agricul- 
turai produce is stored, to protect it from the weather, 
and keep it in safety. 

Barnabas, (St.,) (bIrnah-bds) a disciple of Jesus, 
whos» name was Joses or Joseph, but received from the 
Apostles the surname of B., which is diversely interpre- 
ted as ‘Son of Consolation,’ and ‘Son of Prophecy? He 
accompanied St. Paul on a religious mission to Antioch, 
and afterwards visited Cyprus with St. Mark. His fes- 
tival is celebrated in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
llth of June, 

Barnabites, (hir'nih-bils) or REGULAR CLERKS OF St. 
PAUL. ( Eccl. Hist.) A religious order founded at Milan, 
and still possessing some colleges in Austria. 

Barnneles, (birnah-klz.) (Zodl.) See CI&RIPEDS.—( Fur.) 
An instrument composed of two branches joined at one 
end with a hinge, and put upon a horse's nose, to con- 
fine him for shoeing, bleeding, and dressing. —Barnacle 
or Bernícle Goose, (Zoól.) See ANSERIN X. 

Barnaul, (5Tr'nau) a town of Siberia, on the Barnaul 
Oby, 230 m. S.S. W. of Tomsk, noted for its rich mines 
of silver and lend, Pop. 9,927. 

Barnave, ANTOINE PIERRE JOSEPH MARTE, (bdr'nahr,) a 
French revolutionist and orator, B. at Grenoble, 1761 ; 
was elected deputy to the States-General, 1789, and 
President of the National Assembly, 1790. He distin- 
guished himself as the opponent of the privileged 
classes, and sometimes rivalled even Mirabeau in elo- 
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ix After the arrest of the royal family at Varennes, 

. was one of the three sent to accompany them back 
to Paris. From that time forth he became a defender 
of the monarchy, and lost much of his popularity. 
Guillotined by order of Robespierre, Nov., 1793. 

Barnes, ALBERT, (bdrnz,) an American divine and theo- 
logical writer, B. in Rome, N. Y., 1798, entered the min- 
istry in 1824, and ultimately became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Phila. Of his numerous pub- 
lished works, his Notes on the New Testament (11 vola.) 
has obtained a high celebrity in this country and in 
Europe. D. 1870. 

Barne'veldt, Joun van OLDEN, Grand-Pensionary of 
Holland, was B. in 1549. Chosen pensionary of Rotter 
dam in 1576, at a time when the Spanish arms were vic 
torious everywhere in the United Provinces, he was seni 
at the head of an embassy to offer the sovereignty ot 
the Netherlands to Queen Elizabeth, 1585. On his re- 
turn he was appointed grand-pensionary of Holland, 
and, after a severe contest with the stadtholder Maurice 
of Nassau aud his party, obtained from the Spaniards 
the recognition of the independence of Holland, and in 
April, 1609, concluded a truce for 12 years. He then 
courageously opposed the ambition of Maurice, who 
aimed at the supreme power, and supported Arminius 
against the Calvinists, the sect to which Maurice be- 
longed. Arrested in 1618, he was tried by a special 
commission, and condemned to death; this sentence, 
both illegal and unjust, being confirmed by the synod 
of Dort, this venerable and patriotic statesman was be- 
headed, May, 1619. 

Barney, JosHUa, (bdr'ne,) a distinguished American 
naval officer, B. in Baltimore, 1759; entered the service 
in his early youth, and received a lieutenant's commis- 
sion in 17760. Six years later, while in command of the 
Hyder Ali, 16 guns, he captured an English vessel of 20 

ans — the General Monk — off the capes of Delaware. 

n 1812, he was appointed by Congress to the command 
of the flotilla in charge of the defence of the Chesa- 
peake, and afterwards participated in the battle of Bla- 

ensburg, where he was severely wounded. D. 1818. 

Barnhardtite, (birs'hàrd-tit.) (Min.) A double sul- 
phide of copper and iron, with traces of silver. It oc- 
curs massive, of a pale bronze-yellow color, in a mine 
in Cabarras co., N. Carolina. 

Barnsley, (bdrne'le,) à town of England, W. Riding co. 
of York, 8 m. N. of Sheffield. Many. Linens and steel 
wares. Pop. 20,017. 

Barnstable, (bàrn'sta-bl;) the most E. co. of Massachu- 
setts, includes the Cape Cod peninsula, and a cluster of 
islands. Large quantities of salt are made here from 
sea-water. Pop. 32,791. — Its C. of same name, and a 
port of entry, is situate on the S. shore of a bay of same 
rame opening on Cape Cod Bay, 65 m. S.E. of Boston. 
B. do»$ a large business in the coasting-trade and fish- 
eries, 

Barnum, PnuixEAS TAYLOR, (bir’niim,) a celebrated 
American showman, B. at Bethel, Conn., 1810. His Au~ 
tobiography, written by himself, was published in 1855, 

Barnwell, (bdrn'wél,) a 8.W. dist. of S. Carolina, sep- 
arated from Georgia by the Savannah River. C. Barn- 
well Court-House. 

Baroach, (bah-réch’,) a city of British India, pres. Bom- 
bay, C. of a district of same name, on the Nerbudda, 36 
m. N. of Surat; Lat. 219 46' N., Lon. 73° 14’ E. Pop. 
25,000. 

Baro'da, a city of Hindostan, C. of the Giucowar's do- 
minions, 78 m. N.N.E. of Surat; Lat. 21° 21’ N., Lon. 
13923' E. This is a place of considerable trade, and has 
a British garrison. Pop. 140,000. 

Barolite, (bdr’o-lit.) (Min.) See BARIUM. 

Barometer, (buh-róm'e4er.) (Gr. baros, weight, and 
metreo, Y measure.) (Py. A well-known instrument 
for maaring the weight or rather the pressure of the 
atmosphere, invented in 1643 by Torricelli. It is of 
various forms: the best and more usual is a straight 
tube of glass hermetically sealed at one end; having 
been filled with pure mercury, free from air, the openu 
end is closed with the thumb, and it is inserted into a 
cup of mercury. The column of mercury will descend 
until its weight just balances the pressure of the at- 
mosphere at the time. The empty space next the upper 
or closed end is called the Torricellian vacuum, The 
upper surface of the mercury never descends, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, more than a few inches; and this 
space is measured by a scale aided by what is called a 
vernier. The real height of the column of mercury is 
the distance from the surface of the mercury in the cup 
to the upper surface of the column in the tube. This in- 
strument is used for obtaining probable indications 
of the state of the weather. In dry weather, the air, 
being free from vapors, is heavy, and forces up the 
mercury; but in moist rainy weather, the atmosphere 
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being charged with clouds and fogs, the air is lighter, 
and acts upon it with less effect. From the best ob- 
servations that have been made on the B., 
it appears, however, that it is not 80 much 
the height of the mercury in the tube that 
indicates the weather, as its motion up and 
down; hence, in order to know whether the 
mercury is actually rising or falling, the 
following rules are of use: —1. If the sur- 
face of the mercury be convex, it is a sign 
that the mercury is then rising. 2. If the 
suríace be concave, it is sinking. 3. If the 
surface be plain, or rather a little convex, 
the mercury is stationary. 4. If the glass 
be small, shake the tube, and if the air is 
grown heavier, the mercury will rise about 
the tenth of an inch; if it is wing 
lighter, it will sink as much. In Gay-Lus- 
sac'a B. (Fig. 61) the shorter branch of the 
siphon is closed, but there is a lateral capil- 
lary aperture a, through which the at- 
mospheric pressure is transmitted. The 
barometric height is determined by means 
of two scales, which have a common zero at 
0, towards the middle of the longer branch, 
and are graduated in contrary directions 
the one from O to E, and the other from 
to B, either on tho tube itself, or on brass 
rules fixed parallel to the tube, Two slid- 
ing verniers, m and s, indicate one-tenth of 
a millimeter, The total height of the ba- 
rometer, A B, is the sum of the distances 
from O to A and from 0 to B.— Aneroid B. 
[From Gr. a, without, neros, moisture, and 
form.) The mercurial B. necessitates 
an instrument of at least 32 inches in length. 
In the Aneroid B, (invented in France by 
Viti, 1848), or B. without liquid, this incon- z 
venience is overcome. In such B. the Fig. 61. 
atmospheric pressure is held in equilibrium sipHon 
by an elastic metallic spring. A metallic BAROMETER. 
box, having one flexible side, is completely 
exhausted of air, and sealed, The elasticity of this side 
of the box, and the atmospheric pressure thereon, keeps 
one another in equilibrium, The short arm of a lever 
is kept continually pressed upon the elastic side, and 
the other arm works an index similar to that of the 
weathe . When the atmospheric pressure in- 
creases, the box is partly crushed in; when it dimin- 
ishes, the elastic recovers its shape, and the index 
moves in the opposite direction. — As to the use of B. 
in measuring heights, seo II[TPSOMETRT. 

Barome raph, (bir-o-mt’ro-graf.) (Phy.) A 
barometrical instrament for self-inscribing upon paper 
the variations of the atmospheric pressure. 

Baron, (bir'un.) (aw) In England, the lowest rank of 
the peerage; the title of B. ranking, as in France, after 
those of duke, marquis, earl (count), and viscount. Ori- 
ginally, the B. being the feudatoriea of the princes, 
were the proprietors of land held by honorable service ; 
hence, in ancient records the word baron comprehends 
all the nobility. In Germany the title of B. (Freiherr) 
is extremely common; but a great distinction existed 
under the first Empire, between the barons who were 
created by sovereign lorda, and the barons of the Em- 
pire, the former being those immediate lords who had 
no voice in the Diet. 

Baronet, (birun-t) (Her.) In the English heraldry, 
one having the lowest degree of honor that is hered- 
itary. This order was instituted by King James I. in 
1611. All baronets indifferently bear the red hand of 
Ulster on their coat-armor, and have the neto prefix 
* Sir" to their names; their wife being styled “ Lady." 

IBarosma, (bdh-rós'mah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Rutacex, The species B. crenata and serrati dwarf 
evergreen shrubs with small dotted leaves having a 
strong rue-like odor, furnish the medicinal Buchu leaves, 
which have stimulant, antispasmodic, and diuretic pro- 
perties. 

Marquesimete, (bar’kais-e--227%c,) a city of Venezu- 
ela, 90 m, N.E. of Truxillo; J:3t. Y% 55’ N., Lon. 69° 25" 
W. Pop. 11,000. 

Barracan, par ribide) Fr. bouracan,] (Manuf.) 
A kind of thick, strong stuff, sometimes like camlet, 
but of a coarser texture. It is used to make cloaks, 

Berto ST rris. [Fr. baraque.) (Mil) La! 

rracks, r. - rge 
buildings erected for the security od accommodation 
of — whether infantry or cavalry. 

Barras, PauL Frangois Jaan NicoLAS, COUNT DE, 
Pv a member of the French Directory, B. in Pro- 
vence, 1755. After peer a brief military career, he 
joined tbe Jacobin 
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to the National Convention, of which he afterwards be- 
came president. B. took a leading m in the revolu- 
tion of the 9th Thermidor (July, 1794); was named 
general-in-chief to oppose the sections on the 13th Ven- 
démiaire (Oct., 1795); and was named one of the 5 Direc- 
tora. His influence was very great, and continued till 
the assumption of supreme qwe by Napoleon as First 
Consul in Nov., 1799. D. 1829. 


Barratry, (bdrrdtre.) (Fr. baratterie.] (Law. The 


offence o ly inciting and stirring up suits and 
quarrels, either by law or otherwise, the punishment 
of which is fine and imprisonment. In maritime in- 
surance, it is an act of the master or mariners, of a 
criminal or grossly negligent nature, tending to their 
benefit, but to the prejudice of the owner of the ship. 


Barre, (bdr.) [Fr.] (Med.) A projection or prolongation 


of the symphysis a pubie, which renders delivery difficult. 
ro.) [Fr.] (French Law.) The name 
given to the class of advocates admit to plead at 


the bar. 
Barrel, (bdr’rél.) it barril] (Com.) A small cask. 


] ¢ 
As a measure, the English barrel contains 31)4 gallons 
wine; 36 gallons beer; 32 gallons ale; 34 gallons 
gar. 


vine 
| Barren, (bár'rén,) a S. co. of Kentucky ; area, 100 8q. 


m.; C. Glasgow, 


| Bar’ren, or Bic BARREN, a river which rises in the N. 


of Tennessee, enters Kentucky, and falls into the Green 
River in Warren co. Length 100 m., 30 of which are 
navigable by steamers. 


Barren Island, in the Bay of Bengal, E. of the An- 


daman Islands, has an active volcano, 


Barricade, (bdr-ri-kaid’.) (Mil. and Hist.) A defence, 


either by intrenchment or raised work, made, in a 
hasty manner, by barrels filled with earth, heaps of 
stones piled up, carts, trunks of trees, or any other ma- 
terials which would obstruct the passage or advance 
of an opposing force. The famous Day of the Barricades 
nt Paris took place on the 12th of May, 1588, when the 
populace invested the troops of Henry IIL, in the 
Louvre, and forced him to escape from Paris. The bar- 
ricades again formed an important feature in the 
French revolutions of J upaa, and Feb,, 1848, and in 
the gen insurrection of May, 1871. 

ngtoniaces, (bdr-ring-to-ne-ai’se-e,) an O. of 
plants, all. Grossales, closely related to the Myrtacex, 
and consisting of trees or shrubs inhabiting the tropics 
of the New and Old World. The Moordilla (Barring- 
tonia speciosa) and other species, are of great beauty. 


Barrister, Que) Law.) See Bar, 
Barron, AN. 
Barrow, ar. of Leinster, Ire., flows S., and joins the 


W. co. of Wis.; a. 900 eq. m, C. Dallas, 
Suir to form estuary of Waterford harbor. Length 90 m. 


Barrow-in-Furness, a port and manf. t. of Eng., 


noted for its large iron-ship building and other inter- 


Burrow. (Archeol.) A large artificial hillock or mound 
. Bar- 


of earth 

rows are met 
with in many 
parts of the 
world, and on 
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being opened (2 = s. 
are found to be dioi 
repositories of Fig. 62. 

the dead. By LONG BARROW, AT WEST KENNET, 
the Romans ENGLAND; (restored.) 


they were called 

tumuli, They are still to be seen in many countries, 
and especially in Great Britain and Ireland. They are 
among the most ancient monuments in the world. A 
eres of stones is called a cairn, 


Bar'row's Straits, is the connecting channel be- 


tween Baffin's Bay on the E., and the Polar Bea on the 
W. Itlies ina direct parallel to the equator, bet. Lat. 
73° 45’ and 74° 40' N., and is considered to terminate at 
Wellington Channel in Lon. 91° 47’ W.; being abt. 200 
m. in length and 60 m. in width. 


Barry, (birre) (Her) Is when an escutcheon is di- 


vided bar-wise (that is, across from side to side) into an 
even number of partitions, consisting of two or more 
tinctures interchangeably di 


sposed. 
Barry, Sim CHanLEs an English architect, B. 17 


whose celebrity rests on the magnificent Houses o 
Parliament, built by him at Westminster. D. 1860. 


Barry. Jaxzs, an English historical painter, D. 1741, 


His principal work is a series of 6 pictures intended to 
illustrate the progress of civilization. D. 1806. 

Jons, an American commodore, B. in Wexford 
co., Ireland, 1745; was one of the first officers commis- 
sioned by Congress for the navy, and died 1803, after a 
brilliant career. 


ub, in 1792 was chosen deputy | Baz ry, MARIS JEANNE GOMART DE VAUBERNIER, Coumt 
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E88 DU, a celebrated mistress of Louis XV. of France, n. 
i 8. the Marchioness of Pompadour, and, till the 
lea: 


of the king, exercised a powerful influence at | Ba. 


court. Arrested as a royalist during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, she was executed, Dec. 6, 1793. 
r'ry, a S.8.W. co. of Missouri; area, 703 eq. m.; C. 
Cassville.—A 8. W. central co. of Michigan; area 576 
sq.m. C. Hastings. 
Barsac, ‘eitk,) a town of France, dep. Gironde, on 
the Garonne, 11 m. S.E. of Bordeaux; famous for its 
vaite wines, almost equal to those of Sauterne. Pop. 


Bar-shot. (Navy.) A double-headed shot, consisting 
of a bar with a half bar or round head at each end; 
used for destroying the masts and rigging in a naval 
contest. 

Bar-sur-Aube, (bar'soor-óbe,) a town of France, dep. 
Aube, on the Aube River, 28 m. E. of Troyes. Here, 
May 24, 1814, the Allies under Prince Schwartzenberg 
were repulsed by the French under Marshal Mortier. 
Pop. 5,199. 

Bar-sur-Seine, Gases) a town of France, dep. 
Aube, 18 m. from Troyes. A severe engagement took 
place here, May 25, 1814, between Napoléon I. and the 
Allies. Pop. 3,311. 

Bart, Jean, (bdrt,) a celebrated French seaman, B. at 
Dunkerque, 1651. His most brilliant achievement was 
the defeat of the Dutch admiral Vries, 1694. D. 1702. 

Barter, (bdr'tr.) I Fr. barater, to exchange.] (Com.) 
The exchanging of one commodity for another, or the 
trucking of wares for wares, among merchants.—( A rit.) 
A rule by whioh the proportionate value of commodi- 
ties is found. 

Barth, Henry, (bdrth,) an African traveller, B. in Ham- 
burg, 1821, joined the English exploring expedition into 
Central Africa, which occupied 4 years, and the fruits 
of which he described in his Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa, published in 1857. D. 1865. 

Barthélemy, JEAN Jacques, (bár-tA'le-me,) a French 
historian and antiquary, B. 1716, wrote several learned 
archaeological works, but won his greatest reputation by 
his Voyage du Jeune Anarcharsis en Gréce, which was 
long as an authority on the history, manners, and 
customs of the Greeks. D. 1795. 

Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, JULES DE, (sangkt-e- 
lair’,) a French philosopher, and member of the Insti- 
tute, B. in Paris, 1805. His pp. works are: La Politique 
d' Aristotle (1848); Du Bouddhisme (1855) ; and Le Bow. 
et la Rel (1866). B. was the intimate friend and was 
the confidential secretary of Thiers, ex-president of the 
3d French Republic. 

Bartholomew, (St.,) (bdr-thdl’o-mii,) one of the 
twelve apostles, and probably the same person as Na- 
thanael, mentioned in the Gospel of St. John. He is 
said to have taught Christianity in the south of Arabia. 
The Roman Catholic Church celebrates his festival on 
the 24th of August. 

Bartholomew, (St.,) (MissacRE or.) (His.) The 
name given to the slaughter of Protestants, ordered by 
Catharine de Medicis and Charles IX., which took place 
throughout France, on Aug. 24, 1572, or St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. The number of the victims amounted, ac- 
cording to Sully, to 70,000, while others say that it was 
not above 3,000. Far from putting an end to the inter- 
nal troubles, as was the hope of its instigators, this 
Massacre gave rise to a new religious war. 

Bartholomew, (St.,) an island of the W. Indies, and 
the only colony belonging to Sweden in America, 30 m. 
W. of 8t. Kitt's; Lat. of E. point 17° 53’ N., Lon. 62° 
52' W. Area, 35 sq. m. C. Gustavia, It was settled by 
the French 1748, and ceded to Sweden, 1784. Pop. 20,000. 

thol'omew, a 8.E. central county of Indiana; 

ea, 400 sq. m. ; capital, Columbus.—A bayou of Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas, rises in Arkansas, Jefferson co., 
and emptying into the Washita River. It is navigable 
for 250 m. 

Bartlett, Josian, (bdrt’let,) an American patriot, n. at 
Amesbury, Mass., 1729. A delegate to the Continental 
Congress, 1776-78, he was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He became President of 
New Hampshire in 1790, and was chosen the first Gov- 
ernor of that State in 1793. D. 1795. 

Barton, (hür'ton) a W.S.W. co. of Missouri; area, 600 
sq. m.; C. Lamar. 

Baruch, (bi'rük. [Hob.blessed.] (Script) The son 
of Neriah, and probably the brother of the prophet 
Seraiah, was the faithful friend and amanuensis of the 
prophet Jeremiah, and accompanied him into Egypt, 
5.0.588. D.in Egypt or in Babylon. The Book of B. is 
recognized as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church, 
but is regarded as apocryphal by the Protestants. 

Bnary'ta. (Chem) See BARIUM. 

Barytocalcite, (bah-ri-to-kalsit.) (Min.) A mineral 
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of a gray color and of various forms. It is a mixture 
of carbonate of baryta, lime, and sulphate of baryta. 
tone, or BARITONE, (bdr’e-tén.) (Gr. baros, heavy, 
and (omos a tone.] (Mus) A male voice, the compass 
of which partakes of the common bass and the tenor, 
being lower than the latter and higher than the former. 

Basalt, (bds‘ault.) [L. basaltes.] (Geol. and Min.) A 
heavy,stony rock 
of igneous origin, == à 
composed of feld- 
spar, augite, and ' 
iron intimately 
mixed,withother 
minerals imbed- 
ded,the common- 
est of which is 
Olivine. It is 
usually ofa black 
or bluish color. 
It is confined to 
no geological age and to no country. It is fonnd in 
sheets of more or iess thickness, and of variable width. 
It is frequently found split vertically (Fig. 63) into an- 
gular columns, which vary from the utmost degree of 
rudeness to columns of a very regular structure, such 
as are seen at the Giant's Causeway and at Staffa. It is 
sometimes of volcanic origin, but more often the inter- 
jected rock of a dike, and its tendency to split at right 
angles to the cooling surfaces is then clearly shown. 

Basanite, (bi'sin-i.) (Min.) The Lydian stone, or 
black jasper ; a variety of silicious or flinty slate, of a 
bluish-black color, interspersed with veins of quarte. 
It is employed to test the purity of gold. 

Bascinet, Basinet, BasNET, (bde’net.) [O. Fr., from 
bassin, a basin.) (Mil.) Formerly, a light, basin-shaped 
casque or helmet, worn visorless. — 

Base, (bice) [Gr. basis, a foundation.] (Geom.) The 
lowest side of a perimeter of a figuro: varo Any 
body which bears another, but particularly the lower 

rt of a column or pedestal. The base of columns is 
ifferently formed in different orders; thus, the Tuscan 
base consists only of a sin- 
gle torus, besides the 
plinth; the Doric has an 
&stragal more than the 
Tuscan; the Ionic has a 
large torus over two slen- 
der scotias, separated by 
two astragals; the Cor- 
inthian has two toruses, 
two scotias, and two astra- 
gals ; the Composite has an 
astragal less than the Cor- 
inthian. In the Middle- 
Agearchitecture,the forms £ 
and proportions of the va- 
rious members not being 
regulated by arbitrary 
rules, as in the Classical orders, the same capricious varie- 
ties are found in the bases (Fig. 64), as in all the other 
features of each of the successive styles. —(Chem.) The 
definition of the word base is as difficult in the present 
state of chemical science as that of the word acid. It 
may be considered as the converse of acid; or the body 
which, uniting with an acid, will form a salt. See 
Acın, Sarr, 

Base-ball, (bdce’-.) (Games) In the U. States, a favor- 
ite out-door game, derived from the old English game 
of rounders. It is played on a plot of level turf about 
600 400 ft., at one end of which a square of 90 ft. is 
marked off. The lower angle of this square is called 
the home-base, defined by a stone or iron plate; each 
other angle is defined in the same manner. Each side 
is composed of 9 players. The batsman stands in front 
of the lower base, with the pitcher in front of him, 
about 45 feet off, and the catcher behind. Besides these, 
there are the fielders posted at different angles. Nine 
innings are played on each side, and the party mak- 
ing the largest number of runs wins the game. It 
is played with a bat and hard ball, as in the game of 
cricket, and differs in some of the States in its rules of 
play. 

Basel, or Baste. [Ger. Basel; Fr. Bale.) A canton of 
Switzerland, b. N. by France and Baden, W. by France 
and Soleure, 8. by Boleure and Berne, and E. by Argovia, 
between Lat. 47° 25’ and 47° 37’ N. ; area 184 sq.m. It 
is traversed by the Jura chain, and watered by the 
Rhine and the Birse. The principal products are corn 
and wine. Pop. 92,265. Its C., Basel or Basle, is pleas- 
antly situated on the Rhine, and is one of the most 
important commercial cities of the Confederation. 
Built by the Romans, who called it Basilia or 
B, became later the residence of a bishop who was@ 





Fig. 63. — BASALTIC COLUMNS. 
(Coast of Illawana, New South Wales.) 





Fig. 64.— GOTHIC BASE, 
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prince of the German Empire; it belonged for some 
time to Burgundy ; fell to Germany in 1032; and was 
admitted into the Confederation in 1501. It was the site 
of an important cecumenical council, 1431-1447, also 
called the Council of Florence, because the most im- 
portant questions were settled and the council termi- 
nated in the latter city. Here also was concluded a 
treaty between France and Prussia, 1705. Pop. 37,918. 

Bashan, (5d’shin.) [Heb., a name which probably de- 
noted the peculiar fertility of the soil.] (Anc. Geog.) 
The sacred writers include in B. that part of the coun- 
try E. of the Jordan which was given to half the tribe 
of Manasseh, situate to the N. of Gilcad. 

Bashee, (bdsh'ee,) or Bataxes IsLaxDs, a cluster of 16 
rocky islands belonging to the Philippine archipelago, 
and lying N. of Luzon, between Lat. 20° and 21° N. 

Bashi uks, (bish'e-bah-zooks',) a body of ir- 
regular troops in the service of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Basil. (Bot) See Ocimum.—(Joinery.) The slope or 
angle of a chisel, plane, or other tool. 

Basil, St., (basil) | L. Busdius,] surnamed Tne GREAT, 
bishop of Cæsarea, where he was n. abt. 326, is one of 
the most eminent of the Christian fathers. Ile suc- 
ceeded Eusebius in the see of Cresarea, in 370, and by 
his opposition to Arian doctrines greatly viA-nded the 
Emperor Valens. The attempts which St B. made to 
reunite the two hostile Churches of the East and West 
were unsuccessful. D. 380. 

Basil F.. emperor of Constantinople, B. abt. 820, was 
associated in the empire with Michacl TIT., 866; nssas- 
sinated and s him, 867. He governed wisely, and com- 
piled a body of laws called the Basilica, which, aug- 
mented by his son and successor, Leo the Philosopher, 
were in force till the fall of the empire. D.886. — B.II. 
was B. 958, and s. John Zimisces, 975, his brother Con- 
stantine having a nominal share in the government. 
During his long reign he was engaged in almost con- 
tinual warfare, chiefly with the Saracens and Bul- 

s. D.1025. 

Basilians, (Ped pni) or Monks oP St. Bastrr.. (Eccl. 
Hist.) A religious order, founded by St. Basil, 370; in- 
troduced into the Western Church, 1057 ; reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII, 1509; and said to have furnished 
14 popes, 1,805 bishops, 3,010 abbots, and 11,080 mar- 
tyrs. There is an institution of B. in Canada. 

Basilica, (bah-sil'e-kah.) (Gr. basilike, a royal mansion.] 
(Arch.) Originally the palace of a king, and afterwards 
used to indicate a place where the Roman courts of 
justice were neld. Its form was a parallelogram, with 
& portico at each end; being covered with a roof sup- 
ported by rows of columns. Some of the basilicas were 
afterwards used for Christian churches; and many of 
the latter have, from this circumstance, been termed 
basilice,—(Anat.) The interior branch of the axillary 
vein, running the whole length of the arm. 

Basilidians, (bah-sil-id'yans.) (From Basilides, a 
Gnostic of Alexandria, who n. 130 4. n.] ( Eccl. Hist.) A 
branch of the Gnostics, who maintained that Christ's 
body was only a phantom, and that Simon the Cyre- 
nean suffered in his stead. 

Basilisk, (bas’elisk.) (Gr. basiliskos.] The cockatrice, 
a fabulous serpent, said to be produced from a cock's 
egg, hatched by a serpent, and supposed to kill by its 
breath or sight only.—(Zo2l.) A lizard of the fam. 
Jguanide (Fig. 65), distinguished by a long and broad 





Fig. 65. — BASILISK, ( Basiliscus mitratus.) 
wing-like process or expansion along the back and 


upper part of the tail, and furnished nt certain distances 
with intervenient radii analogous to those in the wings of 
the flying lizard. This process is capable of being either 
dilated or contracted at the pleasure of the animal; and 
the occiput or hind part of the head is elevated into a 
very conspicuous nted hood or hollow crest. Not- 
withstanding its formidable appearance, however, the 
B. is a perfectly harmless reptile, residing principally 
among trees, where it feeds on insects, &c. Itisofa 
gue pale, cinereous brown color, and is common in 
. America, 

Basin, (bi'sn.) [Fr. bassin.) A hollow vessel for keep- 
ing water.—(Geog.) The space of country drained by 
a particular pe Let the B. of the Mississippi, of the 
Amazons, &c.—( .) The term is applied to de- 
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pns portions of strata, forming a hollow surrounded 
y hills, as the “Paris basin."—(Mar. The B.of a 
dock is a place where the water is confined by double 
flood-gates, used to contain ships either before they 
enter, or after they come out of the dock in which the: 
are repaired. The B. of a harena is that part whic’ 
opens from a narrow passage into a spacious harbor. 
Basle. Sco Baset. 
ue Provinces. (bdsk.) [Sp. Vascongadas] A 
country of Spain, bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, B. 
by Navarre, 8. by the prov. Logrofio, and W.by Burgos 
and Santander. The 3 Basque Provs. are Biscay, C. 
Bilbao; Gwipuzcoa, C. Tolosa; and Alava, C. Vittoria. 
The Basques, who are for the most part shepherds, havo 
always been celebrated for their bravery and vivacity. 
They speak a language which has no analogy with any 
other living tongue, and which, in remote ages, appears 
to have been used over all the peninsula. The French 
part of the Basque country, which is now comprised in 
the dep. Basses-Pyrénées, was formerly dependent on 
the prov. of Gascony, and had Bayonne for ita C. 
Bass, (bás.) [It. busso.] (Mus) The lowest or funda- 
mental part in music, and important as the foundation 
of harmony.  Counter-bass is a second or double bass, 
where there are several in the same concert. Ground 
bass is that which commences with some subject of its 
own, that is continually repeated throughout the move- 
ment, whilst the upper parts pursue a separate air. 
Thorough-bass is the science of harmony including the 
fundamental rules of composition. In Italian music, 
basso concertante is the bass of the little chorus; so 
ripieno, the bass of the great chorus; and basso continuo, 
that part of a composition which is set for the organ, 
&c. — (Zoül.) See PERCITAE. 

Bassano, (bis-sh'/no,)u fine city of N. Italy, p.Vicenza, 
near the Brenta, 19 m. N.E. of Vicenza. op. 14,411. 
Bassa'no, llaves BERNARD MARET, DUKE DE, a cele- 
brated French statesman and diplomatist, B. at Dijon, 
1763. Early distinguished by Napolean I., he soon 
gained his confidence, accompanied him in his cam- 
paigns, and directed the home department as Secretary 
of State, from 1800 to 1811, when he was appointed min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and received the title of Duke de 
B. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, B. was again 
his secretary. On the emperor's final overthrow, the 
Duke was banished from France; but was recalled at 
the revolution of 1830, and restored to all his honors. 

839, 


D. 1839. 

Basses-Alpes, (bils-dlps) a mountainous dep. in the 
8.E. of France, b. on Italy; area, 2,600 sq. m.; prin. 
rivers, the Durance and the Var; prin. towns, Gap (the 
C.) Embrun, Briançon. Fop. 143,000. 

Basses-Pyrénées, a dept. of France, on the frontier 
of Spain, b. N. by the deps. of the Landes and Gers, E. 
by the dep. of Hautes-Pyrénées, 8. by the Pyrénées, W., 
by the Bay of Biscay; area, 2,822 sq.m. Chief towns, 
Pau (the CJ, Bayonne, Mauleon, Oleron, and Orthez. 
Pop. 435,486. 

Basseterre, (bds'tair,) a scaport and C. of the island 
of Guadaloupe, W. Indies, Pop. 5,000. 

Bassia, (bish’yah.) (lot) A gen. of plants, O. Sapo- 
facer, consisting of trees with entire leaves and axillary 
flowers, B. butyracea is the Indian Butter-tree; B. 
parkii is the Shea-tree or Buttor-tree of Africa, which 
yields from its kernels, by pressure, a white, firm, rich 
butter; B. longifolia, the Elloopa-tree of Coromandel; 
und B, latifolia, the Madhuca-tree of Bengal. 

Bassompicrre, Francois pr, (bis'sum-pe-ir,) marshal 
of France, and friend of Henry IV., B. 1579, was distin- 
guished as a soldier, statesman, and diplomatist. Be- 
coming obnoxious to Cardinal Richelieu, he was com- 
mitted to the Bastille in 1631, where he was imprisoned 
for 12 years. D. 1646, leaving most entertaining me- 
moirs of himself and his contemporaries. 

Bassoon, (bissoon) (Mws) A wind-instrument made 
of wood, played by means of a bent mouthpiece and 
reed, nnd serving as the proper bass to the oboe and 
clarionet. 

Basso-relie’vo, or BAS-RELIEF. 

Bassora. Sco Bussoran. 

Bastard, (bds'tird.) ve bátard.] (Law.) A child be- 
gotten and born out of wedlock. By the common law 
of England, a B. cannot take real or personal estate as 
the heir of either parent, nor has he even the name of 
the father or mother, but may assume it or any other 
name, and ís known in law only by such assumed or re- 
puted name. Contrary to the common-law rule, an 
ante-nuptial child is legitimated by the sulsequent 
marriage of his parents, and by being acknowledged by 
his father, in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Georgin, 
Indiana, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. In many of the States, au 
illegitimate child may take by inheritance as heir or 


See RELIEVO. 
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next of kin of the mother, with limitation, nowevor. im 
some of the States, to the case of her having no legiti- 

Bas ayes ) a fortified seaport. d former! 

ti te-a,) a fort seaport-town, and former 
the Co Corsica, on its N.E, coust, 67 miles N.N.E. o 
Ajaccio. Pop. 21,535. : 

Bastiat, Faápf£nic, an eminent French political econo- 
mist, B. 1803, earned for himself an European reputa- 
tion by the publication of his Sophismes Aconomiques, 
and Harmonies Economiques. D. 18590. 

Bastille, (bde-teel’.) (Fr.] (His.) A general name in 
France, during the Middle Ages for works outaide a 
city; but commonly applied to a celebrated fortress in 
Paris, which was used as a state prison, and in which 
many persons who had incurred the resentment of the 
French monarchs or their ministers were immured. It 
was built in 1369 ; and was taken by the people of Paris, 
July 14, 1789, and demolished. A 

Bastinado, (b1ds-tin-u'do.) (From It. bastone, a stick.] A 
mode of punishment in Oriental countries, chiefly in 
Turkey, Persia, and China, in which the offender is 
beaten on the soles of the feet. 

Bastion, (bis'yun.) [Fr.| (Fort) A large mass of 
earth, usually faced with sods, but sometimes with 
brick, and in a few instances with stone, standing out 
from a rampart of which it isa principal part; being 
what, in ancient fortification, was called a bulwark, 
The B. consists of two faces, and an opening towards 
the centre, called the gorge. Bastions are solid or hol- 
low. A B.is made in the middle of the curtain, 
when it is too long to be defended by the bastions in its 
extremes. A demi-B. is composed of one face only, 
with one flank and a demi-gorge. A double B. is one 
raised on the piana of another PPn i -— 

Bastrop, (bds'tróp,) a central co. of Texas, trave y 
the pe o; area, 890 sq. m.; C. Bastrop. Pop. 12,290. 

Bat, (bit) (Zodl.) See CHEIROPTERA. 

Batardeaun, büt-ird-o'.) [n (Fort) A strong gate 
to separate the wet from the dry part of a ditch; it is 
provided with a sluice-gate. 

Batatas, (bah-tàh'tas.) (Bot.) A genus of deciduous 
climbers, O. Convolvulacex. The Sweet Potato, B. edulis, 
a native of India, is much cultivated in all the hotter 
parts of the world, and especially in the Southern States 
of the American Union, for the sake of its fleshy sweet 
tubers, which are tly esteemed as an article of food. 

Bata'via. See HOLLAND. 

Batavia, (bah-tã've-aħ,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Java, cap. of the Dutch possessions in the East, and of 
residency of same name, at the mouth of the Jaccatra 
River, on the N. coast of the island, Lat. 6° 8' 8., Lon. 
106° 50’ E., with a free port, extensive and safe. It is 
a fine and flourishing city, and forms the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Asiatic archipelago. B. was 
founded by the Dutch in 1619. Pop. 125,000. 

Bata’ via, a town of New York, C. of Genesee co, on 
‘Tonawanda Creek, 36 m. E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Bata'vian Republic. HOLLAND, 


Ba (bate) a W. co. of Missouri, on the Kansas fron- 
a es by the Orange River; area, 1,000 sq. m.; 
. Butler. 


Bath, (baa) A place to bathe in ; and also the act of im- 
mersing the y in water. The word bath is also ap- 
plied to any artificial contrivance which is to supply 
the place of a bath, as a shower-bath, or an apparatus for 
applying water to the body in the form of a shower; a 
eapor-bath, or a mode of conveying moisture to the body 


- Miss 
ay 





Fig. 66.— SECTION OF A ROMAN BATH. 
(From a painting on the walls of the Therma of Titus at Rome ) 


by means of steam. Among the ancients the public 
baths were of great extent, and consisted of a great 
number of apartments. The prodigious monuments of 
Roman magnificence seem to have been borrowed in 
some respects from the gymnasia of the Greeks, both 
the one and the other being instituted with a view to 
the exercise and health of the people. The wo 
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which the Romans ‘used in speaking of these edi 
signified a place for the reception of hot baths, but both 
hot and cold baths were generally comprised under the 
sume building. Ip later times the Romans used the 
bath before they took their supper. The rich usually 
had hot and cold baths in their own houses, and it was 
not until the time of Augustus that the baths of anc. 
Rome assumed an air of grandeur and magnificence. 
Different authors reckon that there were as many as 
800 baths in Rome. The most celebrated were those 
of Agrippa, Antoninus, Caracalla, Diocletian, Domiti. 
Nero, and Titus (Fig. 66). — (Chem.) An apparatus nsed 
in various processes, particularly in distillation, and 
consisting in the use of different intermedia, When 
the degree of heat required is below that of boiling wa- 
ter, a vossel containing that fluid is interposed between 
the fire and the substance to be acted upon; and when 
a superior degree of heat is necessary, sand, or some 
other matter of a similar nature, is employed. 

Bath. [Anc. Aque Solis.) A handsome city and fash- 
ionable watering-place of England, C. of co. Somerset, 
on the Avon, 12 m. E.8.E, of Bristol, und 100 m. W.S.W. 
of London. Its hot springs, which were known to the 
Romans, are saline and chalybeate. The temp. varies 
from 90? to 1179. . 54,240, 

Bath, a N.E. co. of Kentucky, containing many noted 
mineral springs; area, 290 sq. m.; C. Owingaville, 
—A city, port of entry, and seat of justice of Saga- 
dahock county, Maine, on the Kennebec river, 12 m. 
from the sea and 36 N.E. of Portland. It has a large 
shipping trade, and is extensively engaged ín ship- 
building.—A thriving town of New York, C. of Steuben 
county, on Conhocton creek, 219 m. W, by 8. of Albany. 
—A central county of Virginia, intersected by branches 
of James river, and picturesquely broken by spurs of 
the Alleghanies; area, 725 sq. m.; capital, Warm 

prings. 

Bath, (Order of the.) (Her) A British order of 
knighthood, instituted, it is supposed, by King John, 
and confirmed by Henry IV. It received its name from 
the olden custom of bathing before the knights received 
the accolade and golden spur. The badge of the order 
Ws a sceptre, „and thistle, and three imperial crowns 
tonjoined within a circle, upon which is the motto, 
“Tria juncta in uno," in reference to the 3 united king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Ba'thori, STEPAEN, a king of Poland, elected 1576, in 
the place of Henri de Valois, He obtained important 
advantages over the Russians, and founded the Uni- 
versity of Wilna. D. 1586. 

Bathurst, (bitÀ'ürzt,) a seaport-town of W. Africa, C. 
of the British colony of Senegambia, on the island of 
St. Mary's, at the mouth of the Gambia river, in Lat. 
18° 28' N., Lon. 16? 35^ W, Pop. 1,000. 

Bathurst, a port of entry, C. of Gloucester co., New 
Brunswick, on a bay of same name; Lat. 47° 87’ N., 
Lon. 64? 45' W. Pop. abt. 6,000, 

Bathvillite, (bithvil-lit.) (Min. An inflammable 
mineral of a brown and exceedingly friable substance, 
resembling tripoli in appearance. 

Bathy metry, (bdti-im’e-tre.) [Gr. depth, and 
metron, measure.) The art of measuring the depth of 


the sea, 

Batist, (bitis) [Fr. batiste.] (Manf.) A very fine, 
thick, white, linen cloth, made of the best white flax, 
called ramé, which is cultivated in the N. of France. 
This manufacture is said to have been brought into 
vogue in Flanders, in the 13th cent., by Baptiste Cham- 
brai, whence the French name batiste, and the English 
term cambric. 8. is now manufactured in many coun- 
tries, but that of France is the best after that of India. 

Batley, (bdv/le,) a town of England, co. York, 2 m. E. 
of Dewsbury. Manf. Carpets. . 10,000. 

Baton, (bah-toon’.) [Fr., for baston.| (Mil) A field-mar- 
shal's staff or badge of office 

Batonnier, (büt'on-ne-ah.) (Fr.] In France, the presi 
dent of the order of advocates. 

Baton Rouge, (bit’ong-roozh’,) a town of Louisiana, 
and capital of the State, in East Baton Kouge 
par. on a bluff on the E. bank of the Mississippi, 150 
m.above New Orleans. The arsenal here was seized by 
the Confederates, June 11th, 1861; on the 21st, an ordi- 
nance of secession was passed by the State Legislature 
assembled at this place; and, 10th Aug., 1862, it was 
captured by a detachment of Adm, Farragut's squadron. 
The Confederates failed in an attempt at its recapture, 
10th Aug. following, and it was evacuated by the Union 
troops on the 23d. 

Batoum, (ha'toom,) a scaport-town of Turkey in Asia, 
near the Ru: sian frontier, on the E. shore of the Black 
Bea; Lat. 41? 28 41" N., Lon. 41° 38’ 55" E. It hasa fine, 
harbor. Pop. Transferred to Russia in 1878. 
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tans. [Gr. batrachos, a frog. 
mals comprising cold-blooded, oviparous vertebrates 
which are destitute of scales, and which in most cases 
lay their numerous eggs in the water or in damp places, 
and whose young hatch in an immature condition, and 
afterwards undergo various changes before they acquire 
the form of the parents, The young breathe by gills 
similar to those of fishes, and in most cases live in the 
water; but in the adult state, these animals, with few 
exceptions, breathe by lungs, like scaly reptiles. The 
B. are divided into — I. Tailless (Anoura), including 
the families: Ranidæ, or Frogs, which have the fin 
and toes free, and never dilated into a disk; upper jaw 
and palate provided with teeth, and the throat of the 
male with vocal vesicles which communicate inter- 
nally with the mouth. Their young, which when 
hatched are called tadpoles, have a tail, but no legs. 
Their tail afterwards drops off, legs are developed, the 
gills disappear, and lungs are substituted (Fig. 67). 

aving undergone this metamorphosis, they live hence- 
forth on qae pails the common frog, there arog 

t many other species, the most singular of whic 

fe that called the bull-frog (Rana pipiens), a native of 
the U. States. This animal, when the limbs are ex- 
tended, measures nearly two feet, the trunk of its body 
being about 8 inches long and 4 or 5 in breadth. It is 
very voracious, and frequently swallows the young of 
water-fowl before they have strength to shift for them- 


selves, Its croak- 
ing is so loud as Ed 2 
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to resemble the 
roaring of a bull 
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heard at a dis- 
Fig. 61. — CHANGES IN THE FORM OF A 


tance, whence its 
name.— Hyloidse, 

BATRACHIAN — THE FROG — FROM 
THE TIME OF HATCHING. 


comprising frogs 
which have the 
extremitiesofthe 
toes and fingers 
enlarged into a 
disk or viscous 
pellet which en- 
ables them to ad- 
here to the sur- 
face of bodies. 
They inhabit 
trees, shrubs, and 
plants, except in 
the breeding sea- 
son, when they 
resort to the wa- 
ter. The Tree-frog, or Tree-toad, of the Middle States 
(Hyla versicolor), is 2 inches long, color varying from 
est ash to dark brown. — Bufonide, the Toads, which 
vea thick squat , covered with warts or tubercles, 
and a fetid but not poisonous milky juice exuding from 
a protuberance, studded with pores, behind each eye. 
They are capable of living a long time without food, 
and confer a great benefit upon the farmer and gardener 
by destroying insects. The common toad of the U. 
States (Bufo Americanus) is 214 inches long. In spring, 
when it resorts to the pools to lay its e ita pro- 
longed trill is heard day and night.— II. Tailed B. 
( Urodela), have a tail at all periods of life, and generally 
four feet. The body is long, round, and covered wit 
skin adherent to the muscles. The families are: Sala- 
mandridæ, comprising Salamanders proper and the Tri- 
tons. More than 20 species are found in the U. States. 
In their adult state, most Salamanders live upon the 
land, approaching the water only at the season in 
which they lay their eggs. They live in cold ung 
places, avoiding the heat of the sun; yet ignorance an 
superstition have ascribed to them the power of resist- 
ing fire. The Tritons have tle tail compressed, and 
are entirely aquatics. — Amphiumidæ, are said to be 
destitute of gills at all periods of their existence, and 
breathe by means of branchial orifices at the sides of 
the neck. The Congo Snake (Amphiuma meaus), of the 
Southern States, ia about 28 inches long, color bluish- 
black, and lives in muddy waters. — Sirenide, have 
permanent external branchism that occur in tufts, 
covering the branchial orifices. The Siren or Mud-eel 
[aie lacertína), of 8. Carolina, attains the length of 24 
nches; color above nearly black, with numerous light 
spots. It lives in mud, and is common iu the ditches 
of rice-fields, The Axoloff of Mexico (gen Siredon) is 
abt. 8 ins. long, and every way similar in form to young 
aquatic Salamanders. It is eaten by the Mexicans. 
Bat'rachas. (Zoll.) See PEDICULATI. 
Battalion, (bdt-(G'yün.) (Mil. A constituent portion 
of an active army, composed of several companies, and 
holding the same relative position toward the brigade 
or line that a company does to the battalion. 
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(Zoöl.) A class of ani- | Battel, (bdt/tel.) (Hist) An ancient mode of trial by 


single combat. The contest took place before the 
judges, on a piece of ground inclosed, and the combat- 
ants were bound to fight until the stars appeared, un- 
less the death of one party sooner decided the contest. 
It is but in comparatively late years that this barbarous 
practice was abolished in England. 

Batten, (bitn.) (From Fr. bâton, a stick.) (Arch.) A 
name given by workmen to slips of wood, from 2 to’ 
inches broad and 214 inches thick, the length consider 


able but undefined. 

(Arch.) A kind of narrow 
framing used to protect walls from the effect of damp; 
or, rather, for the purpose of removing the lining from 
the walls for that purpose. 

Battering-ram, ree) (MiL) An ancient 
engine employed for beating down the walls of be- 
sieged fortresses, It consisted of a long heavy beam of 
timber, armed with iron at one extremity; and the 
effect was produced by pushing it violently with suc- 
cessive blows against the wall. 

Battery, (bát'ter-e.) (Fr.batterie.] (Mil) Any raised 
place where cannon or mortars are planted. A pet 
covers the gunners and men employed about the guns 
from the enemy's shot, and is cut into embrasures for 
the cannon to fire through. A B. of mortarsissunk in the 
ground, and has no embrasures, B. d'enfilade, is one that 
scours or sweeps the whole length of a straight line. B. 
en éc is that which plays obliquely. B. de revers, 
that which plays on the enemy's rear. Cross batteries are 
two batteries which play athwart one another upon 
the same object, tlius forming an angle, and producing 
great effect, because what one ball shakes the other 
throws down. A camerade B. consists of several guns 
which play at the same time upon one place. A rico- 
chet B. i$ one from which the cannon are discharged 
with a very small quantity of ee and very little 
elevation, so as to carry the ball just over the parapet, 
where it rolls along the opposite rampart, and pro- 
duces a destructive effect. — ( Electricity. A combina- 
tion of coated surfaces of glass, commonly jars, 80 con- 
nected together that they may be charged at once, and 
dischar, by a common conductor. The GALVANIC 
B., or Pile, is an apparatus employed for accumulating 
the electricity of galvanism, which is produced by the 
natural agencies of certain metallic and carbonaceous 
substances and peculiar fluids. This instrument was 
invented by the celebrated Volta, and is often called 
the Voltaic B. It has at different times assumed vari- 
ous forms, each more perfect than the preceding. The 
earlier pee consisted of compound plates of zinc and 
copper, in cells charged with dilute acids. But the 
action of such B. was very transitory. Constant B. were 
then invented; they were so called from their pro- 
longed action. Many of them are very effective and 
convenient. Fig. 68 represents one of the forms of a 
couple of Grove's B. It consists of a glass vessel, A, 
partially filled with dilute sulphuric acid (I:8); of & 
cylinder of zinc, Z, open at both ends; of a vessel, V, 





Fig. 68. — A COUPLE OF GROVE'S BATTERY. 


made of porous pipeclay, and containing ordinary nitric 
acid; of a plate of platinum, P, bent in the form of an 
8, and fixed to a cover, c, which rests on the perous 
vessel. The platinum is connected with a binding 
screw, b, and there is a similar binding screw on the 
zinc. In this battery the hydrogen, which would be 
disengaged on the platinum, meeting the nitric acid, 
decomposes it, forming hyponitrous acid, which dis- 
solves or is disengaged as nitrous fumes. Grove's B. ia 
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the most convenlent and one of the most powerful of 
the two-fluid batteries. It is, however, the most expen- 
sive, owing to the high price of the platinum, Bunsen’s 
B. ia nothing more than Grove's B., in which the sheet 
of platinum is replaced by a cylinder of carbon.— 
(Law.) The striking, beating, or offering any violence 
to another person, for which damages may be recovered. 
It is distinguished from an assault, inasmuch as the 
latter does not necessarily imply a blow. There may 
be an assault without B., but B. always implies an 
assault. 

Batthyanyi, Lovis, Count, (büt'yah-ne,) a Hungarian 
statesman and patriot, p. 1809, long distinguished him- 
self as the leader of the Liberal opposition in the upper 
house of the Hungarian parliument, when he was sum- 
moned by the Emperor Ferdinand to Vienna, in 1848, 
to form the first independent and responsible Hunga- 
rian cabinet. Strictly adhering to the national consti- 
tution, and finding his efforts to negotiate between the 
sovereign and the people fruitless, B. resigned his office 
and retired into privatelife. After the outbreak of the 
civil war, he made a last attempt to effect a compro- 
mise between the opposing parties, but in vain. He 
was shortly afterward arrested on a charge of high 
treason, and iniquitously sentenced to death, Oct. 1849. 

Battle, (bat)  [Fr. bataille, from battre, to beat. 
(MiL) The encounter of two large hostile bodies o: 
troops, or two armies. 

Battle-axe. (Mil) An ancient offensive weapon, 
which was not employed by the Greeks and Romans, 
but formed part of the offensive armor of the Gauls 
from time immemorial. In the Middle Ages, it was 
carried slung over one side of the pommel of the man- 
at-arms' saddle. 

Battle Creek, a town of Michigan, Calhoun co., 120 
m. W. of Detroit. 

Battlement, (bát't-mént.) [From battle.) (Mil. Arch.) 
A wall or parapet on the top of a building, with em- 
brasures or open places to look through, or discharge 
missiles nst the enemy. 

Battle-piece. (Painting) A picture descriptive of 
a fight or battle. 

Battue, (bdi-too’.) [Fr.] (Sport) The surrounding a 
portion of a forest, wood, or park, and by beating the 
bushes and shouting, endeavoring to bring out the 
animals intended for the gun or chase. 

Baueis, (bus) (Myt.) An old Phrygian peasant, 
Who, with her husband Philemon, kindly received 
Jupiter and Mercury when travelling in disguise. For 
this favor Jupiter changed their cottage into a temple, 
and made them his priests, At their death they were 
changed into trees. 

Bauer, Bruno, (bow'er,) a German rationalistic theolo- 
gian, B. at Eisenberg, 1809. His principa works, which 
generally contain very bold and speculative theories, 
are: Critical Lew ppt of the Religion of the Old Testa- 
ment (1838); and Critique of the Gospels, and History of 
their Origin asn: 

Bauhinia, (bau-hinw'yah.) (Bot. The Mountain Ebony, 
a gen. of plants, O. ; which has the leaves di- 

vided into two twin lobes. 

Baumeé, AxToINE, (bó'md,) a French chemist, B. at 
Senlis, 1728, inventor of the aérometer called by his 
name. He made also several other important inven- 
tions and discoveries. D. 1804. 

Baumgarten, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB, (boum'gar-ten,) 
a German philosopher, B. at Berlin, 1714; was a disei- 
ple of Wolf, and may be considered as the creator of- 
ssthetics as a systematic science of the Beautiful. 
D. 1762. 

Baur, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, (bour,) a German theolo- 
gian and biblical critic, head of the so-called Tübingen 
School of Rationalistic divines, B. at Schneiden, 1792. 
A disciple of Hegel, he applied the principles of his 
philosophy to the study of theology and the criticism 
of the earliest Christian literature; with results star- 
tling enough, and which are still the subjects of grave 
controversy, D. 1861. 

Bnutzen, (boüt'm,) a town of Germany, in Saxony, 33 
m. E.N.E. of Dresden. The battle of B., gained by 
Napoléon I. over the Russians and Prussians, was fought 
May 21st and 22d, 1513. Pop, 12,360. 

Bauxite, (bauksit) (Min.) A ferruginous hydrate of 
alumina. 

Bavaria, (bah-vi're-ch.) (Ger. Bayern] A kingdom 
of 8. Germany, composed of two isolated territories, 
the eastward and larger of which is situated between 
Lat. 47° 20’ and 50? 41' N., and Lon. 9° and 13° 48’ E., 
b. N. by the Prussian states and Saxony; E. by Bohe- 
mia and Austria; S. by the Tyrol; and W. by Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt. The westernmost, 
forming Rhenish Bavaria, or the Palatinate, the orig- 
inal possession of the reiguing family, is situated to 
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the W. of the Rhine, between Lat. 48° 57’ and 49° 59 
N., and Lon. 7° 5/ and 8° 27’ E., b. N. by Rhenish-Prus- 
sia and Hesse-Darmstadt; E. by Baden, from which it 
is separated by the Rhine; 8. by Alsace, and W. by 
Rhenish Prussia. The state is divided into 8 circles, 
viz, those of Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria, Palati- 
nate, Upper Palatinate, Upper Franconia, Middle Fran- 
conia, and Suabia. The climate of B. is generally cold 
but healthy. The soil is one of the most fertile in Cen- 
tral Europe; the mountains afford excellent pasturage, 
and are covered with vast furests of valuable timber. 
The wealth of the country is almost exclusively agri- 
cultural. B. has for centuries possessed the transit 
trade between N, Germany and Austria, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Chief towns: Munich (the C.), Nuremberg, 
Ratisbon, Bayreuth, Würzburg, Augsburg, and Spires. 
Gort. B.isan hereditary monarchy. The king possesses 
the executive power, but his ministers are responsible 
for his. acts. The legislative functions are exercised 
jointly by the king and the parliament. Relig. and 
Educ. The Roman Catholics include abt. 34 of the en- 
tire population; full religious toleration is granted. 
Education is compulsory. Army. The Bavarian army, 
including reserves, numbers 105,757 men. Hist. The 
first recorded inhabitants of B. were the Boii, a Celtic 
tribe; from them its old Latin name, Boiaria, and its 
Ger. name, Bayern, are derived. It was annexed to the 
Roman empire, B.¢.15. It was afterwards poena 
by the Ostrogoths and Franks, and, a. D. 788, es 
portion of the empire of Charlemagne. In 1072, it 
passed to the Guelphs, and, in 1180, was given to Otto 
of Wittelsbach, founder of the reigning royal family. 
The Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, constituted B. the 8th 
electorate. During the wars of Napoleon, B. became an 
ally of France, and Napoleon raised it to the rank of a 
kingdom in 1805, a title recognized by the Congress 
of V Uum i 1814. In 1870, B. took an active part in 
the Prussian war inst France, and joined the Ger- 
man Confederation in 1871. Ludwig IT., the late king, 
B. 1845, &. his father Maximilian II., March 10, 1864, 
who D. 1886, suc. by his bro, Otho, Pop. (1885) 5,416,180, 

Baxter, RICHARD, (bákwter,) an eminent English Non- 
conformist preacher and writer, B. in Shropshire, 1615; 
was the founder of a new school of theology which 
bears his name. He acted as chaplain to a ment 
during the civil war, and afterward, retiring to his vi- 
carage of Kidderminster, took part in the Bavoy con- 
ference, drew up a reformed liturgy, and had to quit his 
living on the passing of the Act of Uniformity. He was 
several times tlie victim of the persecuting enactmenta 
of the time, and was tried before Judge Jeffreys in 1685 
on a charge of sedition, fined, and imprisoned. D.1691. 
B. was a prolifio writer on polemical subjecta, and his 
most popular books ure the Saints! Everlasting Rest, Dy- 
ing Thoughts, and Call to the Unconverted. Those who 
adopted his opinions on the subject of grace and free 
will, were called B i who formed a sort of mid- 
dle-way between Calvinism and Arminianism, but never 
constituted, strictly speaking, a sect. 

Bay, (bå.) [Fr. baie.] (Geog.) An arm of the sea extend- 
ing into the land ; —also applied frequently to large 
tracts of water, as the Bay of Biscay.— (Bot.) See LAv-. 
Rus. —(Arch.) The open space in a window included Le- 
tween the mullions, otherwise called a day or light. — 

Fr. bai.) One of the colors of the horse, being reddish- 
rown, or inclining to chestnut color. 

Barx, a N.E co. of Michigan; arra, 150 sq. m. Its 
County Seat, Bay City, ia situated on the Saginaw 
River, about 6 m. from its entrance, and 112 m. N. N. 
W. of Detroit. 

Bayadere, (bá'ah-deer.) [Fr. .] A name given 
to the singing and dancing girls of Hindostan. 

Bayard, PIERRE pu Terran, Seigneur de, (bá'yahr,) 
named the “knight without fear and reproach,” us. 1476, 
was early devoted to the profession of arms. After tak- 
ing part in the invasion of Naples under Charles VIII., 
he followed Louis XII. in his conquest of the Milanese, 
and one of his most celebrated exploits was his defence, 
single-handed, of the bridge over the Garigliano against 
a large body of Spaniards. B. decided the victory of 
Agnadello, and further distinguished himself in the 
* Battle of the Spurs.” At the great battle of Marig- 
nano, in Italy, B. surpassed himself, decided the vic- 
tory, and had the honor of knighting his sovereign, 
Francis I., on the field. He next successfully defended 
Mezidres against Charles V., and in 1524 served under 
Admiral Bonnivet in Italy against the Constable de 
Bourbon, where he received his mortal wound at the 
passage of the Sesia. In B., more perhaps than in any 
other man, we may see the “ ized ideal” of chiv 
alry: the combination of perfect couragc with entire 
unselfishness, the utmost generosity, and a purity of 
life wonderful in that age — pernaps in any age. 
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Bayeux, (anc. Bajocasses,] a city of France, dep. Cal- 
vados, on the Aure, 17 miles N.N.W. of Caen. It has a 





Fig. 69.—BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
(Harold coming to an anchor on the coast of Normandy.) 


venerable cathedral, in which is 


reserved the cele- 
brated Bayeux tay (Fig. 69), said to be the work of 
Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, and represent- 
ing his exploits in the conquest of England. Pop. 10,430. 

Bay Islands, a small cluster of islands in the bay of 
Honduras, formerly known as Las Guanajas, and or- 
ganized into a colony by the British in 1850. The prin- 
ci are Ruatan, Guanaja, Helena, Morat, and Utila, 

Bay le, Pierre, (bãl,) a learned French critic and mis- 
cellaneous writer, B. at Carla, 1647. His great Dicion- 
naire Critique et Histori first published 1695-6, is a 
vast storehouse of facts, discussions, and opinions, and 
became the favorite book both of literary men and men 
of the world. It was, however, publicly censured b 
the Consistory of Rotterdam for its pervading scepti- 
cism, and tacit epicureanism and atheism. D. 1706. 

Bay len. (bd’lén,) a town of kr p. Jaen, at the foot 
of the Sierra Morena. Here, July 20, 1808, the French 
Gen. Dupont was surrounded by the Spaniards, and, in 
a fit of aberration, surrende: with 16,000 excellent 
troops to the nish general Castafios. 

Bayonet, (bai'o-net.) [From Bayonne, where it was first 
invented.] (Mil) A short pointed instrument, or tri- 
angular ger, made to fix on the muzzle of a fireiock 
or musket. 

Bayonne, (bai-yon’,) a strongly fortified city of France, 
dep. Basses-Pyrénées, at the confluence of the Neve 
with the Adour, 3 m. from the embouchure of the lat- 
ter, and 18 m. from the Spanish frontier; Lat. 43° 29/ 
29" N., Lon. 1° 28’ 33" W. It is well built, agreeably 
situated, and has a citadel which is one of the finest 
works of Vauban. Pop. 27,512.— Treaty of B. See 
CnrarLes I V. (of Spain.) 

Bayou, (^i'0v.) (From Fr. boyau, a long and narrow 
place.] (Geog.) A stream which is the outlet of a 
swamp near the sea. Applied in Louisiana to the 
creeks in the lowlands lying on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Bayreuth, (bd’rooth,) a city of Bavaria, C. of circ. Up- 
= Franconia, on the Red Maine, 26 m. E. of Bamberg; 

t. 49° 57' N., Lon. 11° 40’ E. Manuf. Porcelain, pipe- 
heads, linens, &c. Pop. 20,053. 

Bay-win’dow. (Arch) A window which projects 
outwards, so as to form a kind of bay or recess within 
an apartment. 

, Bazar, (ba-zar') [Pers. bâzâr, a market, 
traffic, or merchandise.] - A kind of exchange or mar- 
ket-place among the Turks and Persians. Some of 
these buildings are remarkable not only for their ex- 
tent, but for their magnificence. In Europe the word 
is now used to denote certain large buildings contain- 
ing a collection of shops or stalls, let to different per- 
sons, and in which a great variety of “fancy goods” 
are exposed for sale. 

Bazaine. (barta) FRANQOIS ACHILLE, a marshal of 
France, n. about 1810, entered the army in 1831, greatly 
distinguished himself in Algeria and in the Crimean 
war ; succeeded Marshal Forey as commander-in-chief 
of the French expedition to Mexico, in 1863. On the 
declaration of war against Prussia in 1870, B. com- 
manded a corps d'armée, and found himself beleaguered 
by tbe German armies under the walls of Metz. which 

, together with B.'s army, after an obstinate de- 
fence, surrendered, Oct. 27. In 1873, the marshal was 
tried on a charge of high treason committed in capitu- 
lating at Metz, and sentenced to imprisonment at 8t. 
Marguerite, from which fortress he escaped in 1874.* 

Bench, ( ) (Geol) A shelving tract of sand or 

shingle washed a7 the sea or a fresh-water lake, inter- 

spersed between the water and the land on which vege- 
tation ge The sea-beach is the space between 
low- and high-water mark, particularly that part of it 
which is washed by the waves ; and the beach of a lake 
lies bet ween the highest and lowest water-marks of its 
ordinary level, — Raised beaches are banks of sand and 
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shingle, with shells, found following the bays and re- 
cesses of the coast, at various heights above the exist- 
ing beach or sea-margin. These give evidence of either 
elevation of the land, or depression of the ocean, and 
point to times when sea and land stood at these succes- 
sive levels. 

Beach-flea. (Zo) See AwPHIPODS. 

Beachy Head, (/éch’e,) the most lofty headland om 
the S.coast of England, projecting into the English 
Channel, 3 m. 8 S.W. of Eastbourne. It consists of chalk 
cliffs, rising perpendicularly to 564 feet above the sea, 
und has a lighthouse. Lat. 50° 44^ N., Lon. 0? 13’ E. 

Beacon, (be'kou.) [A.S.beacn, to point out.) (Mi.) A 
signal erected on a long pole, upon an eminence. It 
consists of a pitch-barrel or other combustible matter, 
which is fired at night to notify the approach of ar 
enemy. —(Naut.) Any object serving as a signal, by 
means of which ships may ba warned of danger, 

Beaconsfield, Lord. e DIBRAELI, p. 292. 

Bead, (béd.) [A.S. beade.] A little perforated ball of 
lass, ivory, &c., worn by women in necklaces, head 
resses, Åc. — (Arch.) A round moulding, commonly 

made upon the edge of a board, &c. In the Corinthian 
and Roman orders, it is cut or carved in short emboss- 
ments like beads in necklaces. — ( Metal.) The small 
ball or mass of pure metal separated from the scoria, 
and seen distinct while in the fire. 

Beadle, (bédl.) (Eccl.) An inferior functionary em- 
ployed in church duties; such as the maintenance of 
order during divine worship, &c. 

Bend-tree. (Bot) See MELIACE. 

Beagle, (hégl.) (Sport) A small hound or hunting- 
dog, used in coursing hares, and remarkable for its per- 
severance, 

Beak, (bék.) [Fr.bec] (Zoöl.) The bill or proboscis 
ofa bird. sa A hard sharp termination of any part 
of the fructification. —( Arch.) A small fillet on the un- 
der side of the crown mouldíng of an entablature, fol- 
lowed by a hollow for the purpose of throwing off the 
water from it under the base of the corona. — Beak- 
head. (Naut.) A small platform in the bow of a ship's 
upper deck, usually on a line with the port-sills.— In 
the galleys of former times, a pointed piece of timber 
mounted with iron, and fastened to the vessel's prow in 
order to pierce an enemy's ship. 

Beaker, (bck'r,)ta drinking-cup or flagon, —so named 
from its having anciently a spout resembling a bird's 


beak. 

Beak’-iron, (-i/urn,) a pointed iron tool used by 
blacksmiths. 

Beam, (beem.) [ER] (Arch.) The largest piece of tim- 
ber employed in the construction of buildings, laid 
upon the walls, and serving to support the principal 
rafters ; — it differs from the supports used in flooring, 
which are called girders, and from those employed in 
the frouts of houses, named breast-summers. — ( Naut.) 
On shipboard, B. are the large main timbers that 
stretch across a ship to support a deck. In the meas- 
urement of a ship, the term B. signifies width at the 
wales. In nautical parlance, abeam denotes amidships, 
or in a direction perpendicular to the ship's length. A 
vessel is said to be on her beam-ends when she inclines 
so much on one side that her beams assume a vertical 
position. —(Agrie.) The main shaft of a plough, to 
which the handles, coulter, &c., are attached, and to 
whose end the horses, oxen, &c., that draw it are fast- 
ened. — ( Mech.) A wooden cylinder, forming part of a 
loom on which the warp is woven ; also, the cylinder 
on which the cloth is rolled while being woven; —the 
first is called the fore-beam, the latter the back-beam.— 
(Mach.) The main lever of a steam-engine, turning on à 
centre, and communicating motion to the crank from 
the piston. — That part of a balance which sustains the 
scales. 

Benm'-tree. (Bo) See PYRUS. 

Bean, (bee) (Bot) See Vicia.— Kidney-bean. See 
PHASEOLUS. 

Bean Goose. (Zo)l) See ANSERIN £, 

Bean’s Station, a village of Tennessee, Granger co., 
226 m. E. of Nashville, contains mineral springs. On 
Dec. 14, 1863, an indecisive battle occurred here be- 
tween the Confederates under Gen. Longstreet and a 
body of Union cavalry under Gen. Shackleford, in which 
the latter lost about 200 men. 

Bear, (bair.) [A.8. bera.] (Zodl.) See URSIDÆ.—{ Astron.) 
See Ursa Mason and Ursa Mrnor.—(Com.) A term 
current on the Stock Exchange, as applied to a person 
who, having sold stock orshares which he does not actu- 
ally hold, strives to depreciate the value of such securi- 





ties in order that he may buy ata profit ; — in contradis- 

tinction to bul, — (Agric.) [From A.S. bere, barley 1 

Winter-barley, having six rows to the ear, 
Bear, or Utab River, a stream of Utah 


rising 
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near 41° N. Lat., 111° W. Lon., and, after a course N. 
N.W. and 8.W. for abt. 400 m., empties into the Great 
Salt Lake. 

Beard, (bérd.) (A.8.) The hair which grows on the 
upper lip, and on the chin and cheeks of the male sex, 
und is the distinctive sign of manhood. Ancient na- 
tions in general agreed with the modern inhabitants 
of the East in attaching a great value to the possession 
of a beard. The total absence of it, or a spare and 
stinted sprinkling of hair upon the chin, is thought by 
the Orientals to be as great a deformity to the features 
as the want of a nose would appear to us; while, on 
the contrary, a long and bushy beard, flowing down in 
luxuriant profusion to the breast, is considered not 
only a most graceful ornament to the person, but as 
contributing in no small degree to respectability and 
dignity of charucter. The accompanying cut is very 
interesting, being a collection of bearded heads of for- 
eigners obtained from the Egyptian monuments, and, 





Fig. 70.— ANCIENT BEARDED HEADS. 
(From Egyptian monuments.) 


without doubt, including the beards, head-dresses, and 
physiognomies of most of the nations bordering on 
Egypt and Palestine. The ancient Egyptians them- 
selves, although they shaved their beards, had the sin- 
gular custom of tying upon the chin a false beard made 
of plaited hair, and having a peculiar form, according 
to the rank of the persons by whom they were worn. 
Private individuals had a small beard, scarcely two 
inches long; that of a king was of considerable length, 
and square at the bottom ; and the figures of gods were 
distinguished by its turning up at the end. Amon 
European nations, the wearing of the beard has, in al 
times, been a matter of fashion —an extreme in one 
way usually leading to an extreme ín the other.— 
(Zool.) The gills of oysters nnd other bivalves. — ( Bot.) 
The awns, prickles, or bristles growing on a plant. — 
( Fur.) That part of a horse's head below the lower jaw 
and above the chin, against which the curb of a bridle 
bears, — ( Astron.) Those rays of a comet emitted in the 
direction of its course, as distinguished from the tail, or 
hindmost rays. 

Beards'town, a post-town of Ilinois, C. of Cass co., 
on the Illinois river, 50 m. W.N.W. of the city of Spring- 
field, 

Bearer, (bair’er.) (Arak) A postor brick wall placed 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to support it. — 
(Her.) A figure inan achievement, placed by the side 
of the shield, as an apparent supporter. 

Benring. (air Tag) (Naut. and Geog.) The situation 
with regard to the points of the compass, or the angle 
which a line, drawn through two chords, makes with 
the meridian of each. — Bearings. (Her.) The coats of 
arms, or armorial figures, by which the nobility and 
gentry are distinguished from each other. 

Bear Lake, (Grent,) in Brit. N. America, lies be- 
tween 65° and 67° N Lat., and 117° and 1239 W. Lon. 
It has an area of abt. 14,000 sq. m., at an altitude of 
230 ft. above sea-level, and discharges its water by Bear 
river into the Mackenzie. 

Bear Mountain, in Pennsylvania, lies near the N.F. 
section of Dauphin co., in the vicinity of the Creat 
Bear Valley coal-basin, It attains an elevation of 750 
ft. above Bear Creek running at its base. 

Bearn, (bei'arn,) an old p. of France, of which the C. 
was Pau; now forming, with a small part of Guienne, 
the dep. of Basses Pyrénées, 

Beat, (bé.) [A.S. beatan, to beat.] (Mil) A word of 
various signiflcations, expressive of giving a signal by 
beat of drum. As, to beat an alarm, is to give notice of 
danger, To beat a charge, to give a signal for charging 
the enemy. To beat the general, to give notice to the 
troops to march. To beat the reveille, to give notice for 
leaving quarters. To beat the tattoo, to give notice for 
retiring to quarters, as at bedtime. To beat the troop, 
a signal for repairing to colors. To beat to arms, to 
give a signal for the troops to arm themselves. To beat 
a parley, a signal for a cessation of hostilities, to hold 





Fig. 71. — PROVENÇAL HEAD-DRESS, (Beaucaire.) 
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a conference with the enemy. These signals are now 
given with the bugle. — (Mus.) A reversed shake, with- 
out a turn. 

Beatification, (bc-üt-i-fi-ki'shun.) [From L. beatus 
facio, I make happy.] (Theol) An actof the Pope, by 
which he declares a person beatified or blessed after 
death, and the first step towards canonization, or the 
raising of any one to the dignity of a saint. No one 
can be beatifled till 50 years after death. 

Bearings. or Beats, (pl.) (dfus.) The regular pulsa- 
tive swellings of sound produced in an organ by pipes 
which are not in exact unison, their vibrations not be- 
ing exactly simultaneous or coincident. 

Beatrice, (be-dt’ris,) a Florentine lady of rare beauty 
and loveliness of character, immortalized: by Dante in 
his “ Divine Comedy.” 

Beattie, James, (beat't) a Scottish poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, B. 1735, was professor of moral philoso- 
phy and logic in Aberdeen University. His most ad- 
mired peom is The Minstrel. D. 1803. 

Beaueaire, (bo-k wi & town of France, dep. Gard, on 
the Rhone, 13 m. E. of Nimes, opposite Tarascon, with 
which it is connected by a noble suspenaion bridge. 
Itsannual fair, held from July 22d to 28th, was formerly 





the largest in Europe; and although decreasing in im- 
portance, it is still very considerable, being attended 
by merchants from all parts of Europe, N. Africa, and 
the Levant, to the number of 100,000. Pop. abt. 10,500. 

Beaufort, Francois DE VENDÔME, (bó'fór,) Duke of, 
grandson of Henry TV. of France, incurred the en- 
mity of Cardinal Mazarin, took a leading part in the 
war of the Fronde, and, after the conclusion of peace, 
was appointed Admiral of France. He afterwards went 
into the service of Venice, and was killed at the siege 
of Candia, 1669, 

Beaufort, (bo/órt,) an E. co. of N. Carolina, divided 
by Pamlico river; C. Washington.—A port of entry, 
County Seat of Carteret county, at the embouchure of 
Newport river, 1 m. N. W. of Cape Lookout, and 168 
E. 8. E. of Raleigh. Its harbor is defended by Fort 
Macon. Pip. 2.000.—A 8. dist. of S. Curolina, separated 
by the Savannah river from Georgia, and bordering ou 
the Atlantic; C. Beaufort.—A city, port of eg M and 
fashionable sea-side resort of the above district, 6 miles 
from the Atlantic, and 50 from Charleston. It pos- 
sessesses an excellent harbor. lt was captured by 
General Sherman, Nov. 9, 1861. 

Beauharnais, EUGÈNE DE, (bo-dr'/nai,) Viceroy of 
Italy, was the son of Alexander de Beauharnais hy 
Josephine, afterwards wife of Napoleon I.; n. in 1781, 
He became aide-de-camp to Napoleon in 1796. He ac- 
companied him to Egypt, contributed to the victory of 
Marengo, was made prince of the empire in 1804, and 
afterward viceroy of Italy. In 1806 he was named 
governor of the Venetian states, and was adopted by 
Napoleon. He served in the campaign of 1809, defeated 
the Austrians at Raab, and won further distinction at 
Wagram. He took part also in the expedition to 
Russia, and in the campaigns of 1813-14. After the fall 
of Napoleon he retired to Munich, where he had mar- 
ried, in 1806, the daughter of the king of Bavaria. D. 
1824.— B., Hortense Eugenie. See Hortense. 

Beau Ideal, (bd! i-deal.) [Fr.] (Painting. An im- 

inary standard of absolute perfection ; — i. e., all that 
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beauty which is freed from the deformity and peouliar- 
ity found in nature in all individuals of a species. 
Beaumarchais, PIERRE AUGUSTIN CARON bg (bo-mdr'- 
&hay), a Frenchman of singular versatility of talent, poli- 
tician, artist, merchant, and dramatist, n. 1732; gained 
au immense fortune in several speculations, and is the 
author of the two celebrated comedies Le Barby 
Séville (1775), and Le Mariage de Figaro (1784). He 
much contributed to decide the French minister Mau- 
to secretly espouse the cause of the insurgent 
Americans, and personally forwarded, during the year 
1777, several of his own ships, carrying immense quan- 
tities af arms and ammunition. He also eng more 
than 50 officers who sailed on board the Amphitrite, his 
t ahip; and among these were La Rouerie, Pulaski, 
and Steuben, who so powerfully contributed to the suc- 
ceas of the American tip oe These transactions, far 
from being profitable, as frequently asserted, resulted 
for B. iu heavy losses. B. favored the cause of the 
French revolution, to which his * Mariage de Figaro” 
and other writings had largely contributed. D, 1799. 
Beau'mont, Francis, an English dramatic poet, B. 
1584, wrote, in conjunction with his fri Jonn 
FLETCHER (q. v.), about 50 plays. They were both ad- 


mirable de tors of human nature, and their con- 
tem ies preferred their even to those of 
8h. , Whom they made their model. D. 1616. 


Beaumont, Gustave Avcusta La BoNNIERE DR, (bo'- 
,)a French publicist and writer, and member of 
the Institute, 5p. at Beaumont-La-Chátre, 1802. His prin. 
Tie et de eon Apphontion d ia fence (1851); Mari 
son 5 ou 
L Esclavage auz Etats-Unis (1885); L'irlande Sociale, 
Politique, et Religieuse (1839). D. 1866. 

Beaune, (^ón,.) an ano, town of France, dep. Cite d'Or, 
93 m, S.8.W. of Dijon. It is celebrated for ita excellent 
growths of Burgundy wines. Pop. 11,790. 

Weonregord, (bó'ra-gdr',) Pater Gustavus Touran, 
an American general, B. near New Orleans about 1816. 
Graduating at West 'Point in 1838, he was appointed 
2d lieut. of artillery, and, consequently, of engineers. 
He was raised to the rank of major for his services dur- 
ing the Mexican war. In 1861, having embraced the 
Confederate cause, he directed the operations against 
Fort Bumter in April; in June took command of the 
army at Manassas Junction; and in July gained a de- 
cided victory over the Nationals at Bull Run. For this 
he was made general by the Confederacy, and, in 1862, 
transferred to the Army of the Mississippi, of which he 
took command after the death of Gen. A. 8. Johnston 
in the first day's battle at Shiloh, April 6; on the day 
biviag B. was defeated by Gen. Grant at the same 

lace. He next held Corinth for some time against the 

nion troops, evacuating it May 30, 1862, with small 
losa In 1562, he took command of the S.E. dept., and 
successfully defended Charleston in 1863. In 1865 he 
surrendered along with Gen. J. E. Johnston. 

Beauty, (bü'te.) |Fr. beauté.) (Fine Arts.) The quality 
that resulta of all the various perfections of an object, 
which pleases the senses, and more particularly the eye. 
With the painter and sculptor, nature, refined by se- 
lecting from the most perfect of species, is the index 
and guide; but with the architect the creative power 
of nature herself is the model of imitation, The pri- 
mary source of all beauty in the arts is harmony of form ; 
on that alone must the artist depend if he would pro- 
duce a work capable of pleasing. In all arts, perfect 
fitness and proportion so as to make the object in har- 
mony with nature, are the surest guide to beauty of 
line, and thence naturally to beauty of form. 

Beauvais, (Uó'va,) a city of France, C. of dep. Oise, on 
the Therain, 41 m. N.N, W. of Paris. B. is à fine and 
pleasant city; it has a national manufactory of tapes» 
try. Though without a garrison, it was successfully 
defended against Charles the Bold, 1472, by the inhab- 
itants, led by a young girl called Jeanne Fouquet, and 
surnamed Hachette, . 16,889, 

Ben'ver, a W. co. of Pe vania, bordering on Ohio 
and watered by the Ohio and Reaver rivers; 3 650 
square miles; County Seat, Beaver.—In Utah, a large 
8. county on the frontier of Nevada and Colorado, 
and drai by the Beaver River. C. Beaver. 

Ben'ver Dam, in Wisconsin, a post-vill, and twp. of 
Dodge co., on a creek of same name, 45 m. N.E. of Mad- 
ison. Wayland University is located here, and the 
place possesses many manufactures. Toy: 3,267, 

Ben'ver Islande, a group lying near the N. extrem- 
ity of Lake Michigan, between 45° 30' and 409 60’ N. 
Lat., and about 85° 30^ W. Lon, 


Bea'ver Lake, the largest sheet of water in Jndiana, 
covers about 1,600 acres in J r co, 
Beaver, (bc'ver.) (A.8. beafer.| (ZoUl.) A rodent ani- 


mal, of which there are 2 s; , comprising the gen. 
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Castor: The American B. (C Canadeusis) found all over 
N. America, and the European B. (C. fiber.) They are 
much alike, and 
ere character- 
ized among «d 
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their feet and tail are admirably adapted for swimming; 
and their chief food is bark and aquatic plants. Their 
incisors are very sharp and powerful, enabling them ta 
gnaw down trees of the hardest wood. B. prefer run. 
ning water, in order that the wood which they cut may 
be carried to the spot where it is to be used. They keep 
the water at a given height by dams, which they build 
of trees and branches mixed with stones and mud, and 
build houses for winter with the same materials. Each 
house consists of two stories, and serves for two or 
three families. The upper story is above water and 
dry, for the shelter of the animals themselves; the 
lower is beneath the water, and contains their stores 
of bark and roots. The only opening to the hut is be- 
neath the water. They have burrows in the banks 
whither they retire when their houses are attacked. 
The color of the B. i$ a uniform reddish-brown, 
and the fur is of the best quality, and was formerly 
Tory Baber yaad The B. is now very scarce, if at all to 
be found in our Eastern States, but it is still common 
in several parts of the West, openly in New Mexico. 

Becafi (bèc'a-fë'ko.) [It. fico; Fr. bogue] 
( Zoi.) e Fi ter hortensis), a small bird o 
the fam. 

prised by gourman: 


common in 8. Europe, and highly 

for the delicacy of ite flavor. 
Beccaria, CESARE BoNESARA, MARCHESE DI, (bek'ka-rea,) 
an Italian political philosopher, 5. at Milan, 1735 ; was 
fessor of political economy in that city, and D. 1793. 
is celebrated Tratiato dei Delitti e delle Fene (Treatise 
on Crimes and Punishments), which first appeared in 
1764, has revolutionized the systems of criminal law in 


Europe. 

Bechamel, (bé'a-mil.) (Fr. béchamelle.] (Cookery.) A 
kind of fine, white broth or sauce, thickened with cream. 

Becheede-mer, (bdsh-da-mdr’.) [Fr.] (Zodl.) See 
HoLoTHURIOIDS. 

Bechstein, Jonann Marrnias, (bèk'stin,) a German 
naturalist, B. 1757, is principally known by his Natural 
izistory of Mg Birds, D. 1822. 

Becket, Sr. Tuomas A, (aeva) Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, B. in 1119, was the son of a London merchant, 
his mother being a convert from Mohammedanism. 
After entering the Church, Henry II. made him chan- 
cellor of England, and in 1162 he was elected to the 
primacy. Dissensions however soon broke out between 
the king and B., the latter asserting the independence 
of the Church, and refusing to sign the “Constitutions 
of Clarendon." B., having been condemned and sns- 
pended from his office by Parliament, escaped to France, 
and a war with the latter country followed. In 1170 
an apparent reconciliation was entered into, and B. re- 
turned to England. Shortly after his arrival he was 
assassinated, by the supposed order of the king, on the 
steps of his own altar, 1170. The king denying all 
share in the murder was absolved ; but in 1174 did pen- 
pase at his tomb, B, was canonized by Alexander III. 
n 1178, 

Beckford, WiLuAM, (bčk'fòrd,) an English author, B. 
1760, celebrated for his vast wealth and patronage of 
literature. He wrote in French an Oriental romance, 
called Vathek, which has been highly panegyrized by 
Lord Byron. D. 1844. 

Bed, (béd.) [A.8.] An article of furniture on which the 
body is stretched and composed for rest or sleep, and 
consisting generally of a sack containing something 
more or less soft; raised from the floor on a framework 
of various materials called a bedstead. — The word bed ia 
also applied to any hollow base on which anything 
rests; as, the bed of a mortar.—(Meck.) The firm or 
fixed portion of a piece of machinery, upon which the 
working parts reat; as, the bed of a lathe. -- (Jaw.) The 
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bed of a river is the bottom of a channel in which the 
stream or current usually flows. — ( Masonry.) The beds 
of a stone form the two surfaces which generally inter- 
sect the face of the work in horizontal lines, or in lines 
nearly so; the higher surface is known as the u - 
bed, and the lower the under-bed. In ordinary walling, 
they are the two surfaces which are set level in the 
building. 

Bed’-bug. (Zo) See Cimicips. 

Bede, (beed,) surnamed The Venerable, an English monk 
and historian, B. 673. His Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land, published in Latin abt. 734, and translated into 
English by Alfred the Great, is highly esteemed as one 
of the most trustworthy sources of early English his- 
tory. D. 735. 

Bedford, Joun, Duke of, (béd'fórd,) regent of France, 
3d son of Henry IV. of England, was B. in 1390. In 
1422 Charles VI. of France died, and long years of war 
followed between the rival claimants of the throne, 
Charles VII. and Henry VI. of England. Appointed 
regent of France, B. secured the alliance of the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany, and had à long series of 
military successes. The tide turned at the siege of Or- 
vow which was raised by Joan of Arc. D. at Rouen, 
1 


Bedford, a borough of England, C. of an inland co. of 
same name, is situate on the Ouse, 45 m. N.N.W. of 
London. Manuf. Straw plait. Pop. 14,753. 

Bedford, a 8. co. of Pennsylvania, near the Maryland 
line; area, 1,000 sq. m. It is rich in iron-ore and stone 
coal; County Seat, Bedford.—In Tennessee, a central 
county; area, 450 square miles; County Seat, Shelby- 
ville. Virgin.a, a co. bounded N. E. by James 
River, and S.W. by the Staunton. It is highly pictur- 
esque, containing within its limits the celebrated Peaks 
of Otter. C. Liberty. 

Bed of Justice. ike. lit de justice.] (Fr. Hist.) In 
its original sense, the seat or throne on which the 
French kings were formerly wont to sit when person- 
ally presiding over parliament. In course of time, this 
expression became distorted from the literal meaning, 
to signify a solemn act of the monarch in carrying 
some measure inst the will of the parliament. The 
last ceremony of the kind was instituted by Louis XVI., 
at Versailles, 6 Aug., 1788, in order to force upon the 
Parliament of Paris the adoption of the obnoxious taxes 
which had just before been proposed at the Assembly 
of Notables. 

Bedouins, (béd'ooeen.)  [Ar., dwellers in the desert.) 
Nomadic and warlike tribes of Arabs, dwelling in the 
deserts of Arabia (see Fig. 18), Egypt, and N. Africa, 
broken up into groups of families varying in number. 
At the head of each group isa chieftain called a sheikh, 
a dignity which is often hereditary for some genera- 
tions. They are Mohammedans, and hospitable, but 
rapacious and predatory. They are supposed to be the 
aborigines of Arabia and descendants of Ishmael. 

Bee, (bé.) [A.S. beo; Fr. abeille.] (Zoél.) A hymenop- 
terous insect, of which there are numerous genera com- 
prising the fam. APIDÆ, q. v.; but the most interesting 
and useful to man is the honey-bee, the Apis mellifica 
of entomologists. It is justly celebrated for its singular 
instincts, and highly prized for the valuable products 
of its industry. The honey-bees live in swarms or 
societies which amount to from 10,000 to 40,000, and 
contain three sorts of individuals: the female, or, as 
she is commonly called, the queen bee; the males, or 
drones; and the neuters, or working bees (Fig. 73), by 
some naturalists called imperfect females. A hive 
usually consists of one mother or queen, from 600 to 
800 males, and from 15,000 to 20,000 working-bees. 
The office of the queen bee is to propagate the species ; 
that of the workers 
tocollectthe honey, 
form the cells, and 
feed the young. 
Bees are furnished 
with a proboscis by 
which they suck 
the honey from 
flowers ; they swal- 
low this, and when 
it has undergone a 
peculiar process in the stomach, they disgorge it into 
the celle. The pollen of flowers settles on the hairs 
with which their body is covered, whence it is collected 
into pellets, by a brush on their second pair of legs, and 
deposited in a hollow in the third pair. It is called 
bee-bread, and is the food of the larve or young. The 
females and neuters have a barbed sting, attached to a 
bag of poison, which flows into the wound inflicted by 
thesting. The season of fecundation occurs about the 
beginning of summer. Jt js said that the female, in the 





Fig. 73.— WORKING HONEY-BEE. 
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spring, lays as many as 12,000 eggs in the lapse of 2 
days. When a hive is overstocked, a new colony is sent 
out under the direction of a queen-bee; this is called 
swarming, and three or four swarms sometimes leave a 
hive in a season. The true honey-bee is probably of 
Asiatic origin, whence it has spread over Europe and 
has been imported to America, where it exists in a 
wild state in great numbers, and far from human habi- 
tations. 

Bee, a S. co. of Texas; area, 1,000 square miles; C. 
Beville. 

Beech,, (béeh.) (Bot.) See Faaus. 

Beecher, Henry Warp, (beechur,) an eminent Ameri- 
can preacher and author, B. in Litchfield, Conn., in 
1813. He graduated at Yale in 1834, and, in 1847, be- 
came pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he 
gradually gathered round him one of the largest con- 
gregations in the U. S. He was not less distinguished 
as a lecturer and an author than asa preacher. Among 
his principal works are, Lectures to Young Men (1850); 
The Star Papers (1855); Life Thoughts (1858) ; Norwood, 
a novel (1868); and Life of Jesus (1871). D. 1887. 

Beech'er, Lyman, an American divine and theologian, 
father of the preceding, B. in New Haven, Conn., 1775, 
after graduating at Yale in 1797, studied theology un- 
der Prof. Dwight. In 1810, as minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, Litchfield, Conn., he acquired great 
eminence as a preacher. In 1832, he became minister 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, and 
also President of Lane Theological Seminary in the 
same city. His collected theological works were pub- 
lished at Boston, in 3 vols., under his own direction. 
D. in Brooklyn, 1863, 

Bee’-eater. (Zojl) See MEROPIDA. 

Bee’-fly. gel See BoMBYLIARIL. 

Beel'zebub. [From Heb. Baal-zebub, god of flies.] 
soa) “The Prince of the Devils," Matt. xii.24. An 
appellation given by the Jews to Satan, as being the orig- 
inator of all pollutions and abominations ofidol-worship. 

Bee-moth. (Zoöl.) See PYRALIDÆ. 

Beer, (bér,) a fermented drink usually made from 
malted barley, or wheat, and hops, by the process of 
brewing. It bears different names according to its 
strength and color. Itis nutritious from the sugar and 
mucilage which it contains, exhilarating from the 
spirit, and strengthening and narcotic from the hops. 
The quantity of alcohol it contains is small, not ex- 
ceeding 9 per cent. in the strongest beers, 5 to 7 in ale, 
and abt. 4 in London porter. Lager bier is beer that haa 
been stored for some months in vaults. 

Beerizing Process, (beer-iz’ing.) A process consist- 
ing in treating wood with a boiling solution of borax in 
water, which easily and effectually removes the sap, or 
all perishable substances, without injuriously affecting 
the woody fibre; that, on the contrary, becomes harder, 
Mn paneteanlo and impregnable to water, vermin-proof, 
indifferent to moisture or dryness of the atmosphere, 
and almost incombustible. 

Beer-She'ba. [Heb., Well of the Oath.] (Script.) A 
place in the southernmost part of Canaan, celebrated 
for the sojourn of the patriarchs, and especially of 
Abraham. As identified in the 14th cent., it is situated 
abt. midway between the 8. point of the Dead Sea and 
Rafa on the Mediterranean, and at present known as 
Bir-es-Seba. 

Beet, (beet.) (Bot) See BETA. 

Beethoven, LUDWIG von, (ba-té’vn,) an illustrious Ger- 
man musical composer, B.at Bonn, in 1770, studied under 
Haydn, and abt. 1790, settled in Vienna, where Mozart 
quickly recognized his marvellous powers. When 
abt. 40 years of age, he was attacked with deafness, 
which became total and lasted through life. He be- 
came more and more the victim of morbid irritability, 
causeless suspicions, and hopeless melancholy, ending 
in confirmed hypochondria, and, at last, dropsy and de- 
lirium. He continued to compose, however, long after 
he had ceased to hear himself play, and received homage 
and all kinds of honor from all parts of Europe. His 
works are very numerous, and in every variety of style 
— orchestral, chamber-music, pianoforte, and vocal 
music. Among the most celebrated are the opera of 
Fidelio; the oratorio of the Mount of Olives; the can- 
tata Adelaide, Sinfonia Eroica, Sinfonia Pastorale, Con- 
certo in C Minor, and Sonata Pathétique. Vast power, 
intense passion, and infinite tenderness are manifest in 
all his compositions, which abound no less in sweetest 
melodies than in grand and complicated harmonies, 


D. 1827. 
Beetle, (beetl.) (Zoul.) See COLEOPTERA. 
Beet'ling. ( — A process by which cottonshirt- 
ing is given a linen-like, hard appearance, by a particu. 
lar treatment of the yarn by being struck upon by & 
TOW of wooden stampers. 
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Boghards, (b&g’hards.) ([Deriv. uncertain. 


st.) A name in common use in the Middle Ages, fre- 
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(Eccl. | Belfast, (bel-fdat’,) in Maine, a seaport and seat of jus- 


tice of Waldo co., at the head of Penobscot Bay, 30 m. 8. 


quently applied to the Franciscan and other mendicant | of Bangor. It has an excellent harbor, and carries onan 


orders, denoting, as some say, the practice by which 
vos galbod their subsistence. 
Beg! 
in the Soudan, S.E. of e Tchad. 
Mesna, is near Lat. 12° N., Lon. 190° E. . 
Begoniaceæ, (be-gà-ne-a'se.) [From Begonia, the typi- 
genus.) (Bot.) An order of plants, all. Cucurbitales, 
consisting of herbaceous plants, with showy pink, white, 
or yellow flowers, aud handsome succulent leaves, which 
are frequently richly colored or gaily variegated. The 
leaves have large stipules, and a subacid flavor. They 
generally inhabit the more humid parts of the tropics. 
Beguines, (bd'géns.) [Fr.) (Eccl. Hist.) A class of 
women who, without taking vows or following the rules 


Its chief town, 


of any order, unite themselves for devotional and char- , 


itable purposes. The first recorded establishment of B. 
was founded at Nivelles in Belgium, 1207 or 1224. There 
are still ín some Roman Catholie countries societies or 
beguinages of females, who live together after the man- 


ner of nuns, without taking vows, and devote themselves | Belge, (bél/je.) (Hist. 


to nursing the sick and educating young females. 
um, (bgüm,) a Hindoo appellation given almost 
exclusively to females of royal or the highest rank ; as, 
the of Oude.— In modern parlance, it is given 
in England, and in Anglo-Indian society, to a wealthy 
lady, whether native or European, who comes to reside 
in that country;—in this sense it is the feminine 
equivalent to nabob. X 

Behemoth, (be-hzmóth.) [Heb., beasts.] (Script.) An 
animal, mentioned in Job xl. 15-24, which some natu- 
ralists suppose to be the same as the hippopotamus. 

Beheading, (be-héd'ing.) See DECAPITATION. 

Behring Strait, the channel which separates Asia 
and America at their nearest approach to each other, 
and connects the Arctic with the Pacific Ocean (Behr- 
ing Sea). Between East Cape (Asia), Lat. 66° 6’ N., 
Lon. 169? 38' W., aud Cape Prince of Wales (America), 
Lat. 65° 46’ N., Lon. 168° 15' E, it is 36 m. across. 
Shores rocky, bare, and greatly indented. It was dis- 
covered in 1728 by Vitus Behring, a Russian navigator, 
who perished during a second expedition 1741, on Behr- 
ing's Island, which is 90 m. long, and lies in Lat. 55° 22’ 
N., Lon. 166° E. 

Beit-el-Fakih, rte hag a House of a saint,"] 
a maritime town of Arabia, in Yemen, on the Red Sea, 
100 m. W.ofSana. It is the centre of the Yemen trade 

Beste my e rd ind. Vi the i 

npoor, (bejah- -) nd. eto e im- 
pregnable city.) A largecity of 8. India, C. prov. of 
same name, 115 m. S.E. of Sattara; Lat. 16° 46’ N., Lon. 
75° 47’ E. In the 16th and 17th cent. it was the C. of a 
flourishing Hindoo monarchy. Pop. 20,000. 

Bejar, (bá'hár,) a fortified town of Spain, 48 m. S. of 
Salamanca. It is famous for its hams. Pop. 12,751. 

Bekah, (b'kih. (Heb. boca, a moiety.) (Script.) 
Among the Israelites, a half-shekel ; 5 dwts. in weight, 
and in money, worth abt. 5 cents. This amount each 
Israelite above the age of 20 had to pay compulsorily as 
& poll-tax for the service of the Temple? 

Bekes, (bek?z) or BEKES'/RAS, a town of Hungary, at 
the confluence of the White and Black Kürüs, 07 m. 
8.W. of Debreczin. Pop. 18,000. 

Bela I., (bélah,) king of Hungary, s. his father Ladislas, 
1059; D. 1063. — B. IL, The Blind, s. gt am ta D. 
1141. — B. III., s. 1174; p. 1190. — B. IVY., s. his father 
Andrew IL, 1235; p. 1270 

Belay’, [be and lay.) (Naut.) To fasten a rope by turns 
round a pis or coil, without hitching or seizing it. 

Beled-el-Jerid, or “Country of Dates,” 

a vast region of Africa, extending 8. of 
Mount Atlas, E. of Morocco, and 8. of Al- 
geria, to Tunis and Tripoli on the E. It is 
generally arid, and covered with sterile 
plains of sand and rocks; but contains 
several oases fertile in dates, and is in- 
habited by nomadic tribes. 

Belemnites, (be'lem-nits) (Pal) An 
extinct fam. of cephalopodous mollusks, 
whose shell consists of a pen, terminat- 
ing at the hind extremity in a cham- 
bered cone (Fig. 74). A hundred ies 
have been found imbedded in the rocks 
of the upper secondary. 

Belfast, (bel-fdst’,) a large and flourish- 
ing town and seaport of Ireland, co. An- 
trim, prov. Ulster, at the head of Belfast 
Lough, abt. 12 m. from the Irish Sea. 





This is the principal depot of the Irish Fig. 14. 
linen trade, and the chief seat of the Irish BELEMNITE, 
cotton manufacture (restored.) 


armi, (beg bean) n any of Central Africa, | Belfort, (bci/fór,) a strongly 


extensive trade in foreign commerce and the fisheries, 


fortified town of France, in 
the former dep. of Haut-Rhin, 
38 m. 8.8.W. of Colmar. Be- 
sieged by un overwhelming 
Prussian army, it resisted 
heroically during several 
months, and surrendered only 
at the end of the war, 1871. 
It is the only fortified place 
left to France in Alsace. Pop. 
€ 


8,900. 

Belfry, (bcUfre.) [Fr.beffror.] 
(Arch.) A bell-tower, or tur- 
ret, usually forming part of a 
church, but sometimes de- 
tached from it, as in Fig. 75. 

An 
ancient peopleof Celticorigin, 
who inhabited the northern 
parts of Gaul, and the conti- 
nent of Europe W. of the 
Rhine. They are described 
by Cæsar as being one of the 
three tribes among whom 
Gallia was divided. Their 
historical identity is, how- 
ever, very obscure, 

Belgium, (bél/je-um.) [Fr. Belgique; Ger. Beigien; anc. 
a part of Gallia Belgica.| A kingdom of central Europe, 
situated between Lat. 499 30' and 51° 30’ N., and Lon. 
2° 33' and 6° 5’ E., having N. the Netherlands, E. Dutch 
Limburg, Luxembourg, and Rhenish Prussia, 8. aud 
8.W. France, and W. the North Sea. It has for its C. 
Brussels, and is divided into the 9 following provinces: 

ag 





Fig. 75. — BELFRY. 
(Bridlington, England.) 









Area. 

Provinces. Eng. sq. m. Pop. Cay 
Antwerp......scccceeeees 1,094 490,620 Antwerp. 
Flanders (E.). 1,154 855,504 | Ghent. 
Flanders (W.). 1,243 666,102 | Bruges. 
Hainault.. 1,430 884,384 | Mons. 
Brabant. 1,260 884,531 | BRUB&ELS. 
Limburg. 9 203,009 | Hasselt. 
Liége....... 1,111 580,277 | Liège. 
Namur..... 1,397 317,375 Namur. 
Luxembourg....... e 1,695 212,500 Arlon. 

Total.. | 11,313 [5,094,362 


The surface in the N. and W. is uniformly flat or 
slightly Cppeesrve. v The coasts are low and protected 
against the sea by dykes and sand dunes, as in Holland, 
—though no part of Flanders is below the sea-level. 
The centre is undulating, and the S. and E. provs. are 
mountainous, being traversed by the chain of the Ar- 
dennes, which res, Ah the valley of the Meuse, and 
separates its basin from that of the Moselle, rising to 
2,000 ft. in elevation. The prin. rivers are the Scheldt 
in the W., and the Meuse in the E. Climate humid and 
cool; unhealthy in the low parts of Flanders, and in 
the prov. of Antwerp. The soil is in general fertile, es- 
pecially so in Flanders; but sandy and sterile in a great 
part of the provs. of Antwerp and Luxembourg. In the 
mountainous regions, the natural wealth consists in 
fine forests and abundant mineral products. The 
country is estimated to yield double the quantity ef 
corn required for home consumption. Flanders is fa- 
mous for its agriculture and horticulture, and also for 
its horned cattle. Horses are largely reared and ex- 
ported. Mining is one of the great national sources of 
wealth, the prin. products being iron, copper, zinc, 
marble, and slate. Manufacturing industry is, however, 
the chief source of Belgian prosperity; in this it sur- 
passos every country in Europe, England only excepted. 

otton, woollen, linen, and silk fabrics, embroidery, 
lace, hosiery, hats, paper, sugar, iron wares, cutlery, 
and jewelry, are among the principal branches of 
trade. Antwerp, Ostend, and Nieuport, are the chief 
maritime centres. The imports amount annually to 
about $180,725.000, of which from Ainerica $35,061,000; 
the exports to $138,311,000, of which to America 

369, The annual production of coal in the 
several mining districts amounted to 12,755,822 tons. 
Govt. B.is a constitutional representative and heredi- 
tary monarchy, by charter of 1831. The legislative 
power is vested in the King, the Senate, and the Cham- 
ber of Representatives. Mil. The standing army (formed 
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by conscription) numbers 98,770 men, 10,662 horses, 
and 152 guns. B. has a amall navy. Finances, The 
public debt, 1878, amounted to $225,000,000. ‘The rev- 
enue for 1876 was $48,606,520; the expenditures, $47,- 
656,288. Railroads completed and in operation in 
1879, 6,000 miles; tel phs, 10,000 miles. Relig. 
and Edue, Roman Catholiciam is the prevailing faith, 
but entire tolerance is allowed. Education rules amon 
ubt. 30 per cent, of the pop. Hist. Anciently, B. forme 
a part of the 2d division of Gaul. It was next overrun 
by the Salian Franks. To resist the despotism of their 
haughty lords, the Flemiugs formed, in the 10th cent., 
associations called Gilden (Guilds); these formed the 
origin of all the ancient munici; corporations, and 
at the end of the 11th cent. Flanders was covered with 
corporate towns, and tae Flemish burghers constituted 
the wealthiest merchants of Europe. "They came under 
the dominion of the dukes of Burgundy abt. the middle 
of the 15th cent., and in 1477, B. passed by mar to 
the House of Austria, and through the latter to the 
kings of Spain; under Philip II. it suffered intoler- 
able tyranny. It passed from Spanish rule in 1708, 
and reverted to the Austrians, of whom the French dis- 
possessed it in 1795, incorporating it with France. By 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814, B. was annexed to Hol- 
land to form the kingdom of the Netherlands, but in 
1830 a National Congress decrced the independence of 
the country, and elected Prince Léopold of Baxe-Coburg 
their king, A war with Holland followed, and it was 
not until 1839, after the treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween Léopold I. and the King of the Netherlands, that 
all the states of Kurope recognized the new kin 
of Belgium. On the death of Leopold I., Dec, 10, 1865, his 
son Leopold 11, s. to the throne, 

Belgrade’, [anc. Singidunum,] an important fortified 
city of Servia, at the conduence of the Save with the 
Danube, 44 m. S.E. of Peterwardein; Lat. 44° 47 67” 
WN., Lon. 20° 28' 14" E. It is the largest and best built 
city of Servia, and one of the strongest places in Eu- 
rope, with a small Turkish garrison. B. was taken by 
the Turks, under Solyman II., in 1522; and retaken by 
Prince Eugéne, in 1717. Top, 22,300. 

Relinl, (béle-il) [From Heb, beli, without, and gaal, 
profit. ] (Soret) n its literal sense, the worst of 
spirits; hence it is used scripturally to figuratively 
designate a wicked or impious person. 

Belisarius, (bàLo-eai'rorn,) the great general of Jus- 
tinian, was a native of Illyria. After commanding an 
expedition against the king of Persia abt. 530, he sup- 
pressed an insurrection at Constantinople, conquered 

elimer, king of the Vandals, and put an end to their 
dominion in Africa. In 535, he was sent to Italy to 
carry on war with the Goths, and took Rome in 537. 
He was afterwards sent against the Persians and Huns, 


and in 563, was charged with conspiracy inst Jus- 
tinian, but was acquitted. That he was deprived of 
sight and reduced to beggary, appears to be a fable of 
late invention. D. 565. 

Belize. Sce BALIZE. 

Belknap, (bélk’ndp,) a central co. of New Hampshire ; 


area, 390 sq. m.; C. Gilford. Pop, 17,681. 

Bell, (54,) [A.8. bel.) A hollow vessel, or body, made 
so as to emit sound on being struck by some instru- 
ment. Bells are probably of very anolent origin. 
They are mentioned as worn on the high priest's 
robes (Exod. xxviii, 3). They were used by the Greeks 
and Romans in private houses, and in campa and gar- 
risona. Bells are said to have been brought into use 
for churches by Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in Campania 
(whence the name Campana), about the year 400. The 
are usually made of a composition called bell: , 
which contains abt. 80 parts of copper and 20 of tin. 
The sound of a bell consists In a vibratory motion of 
its parts, much like that of a musical chord, and as the 
external surface of the bell undergoes alternate changes 
of figure, it gives that tremulous motion to the air 
whieh causes the sensation of sound, 

Bell, 815 CHARLES, an eminent physiologist and anato- 
mist, B. at Edinburgh, 1774; chiefly known by his im- 
portant discovery that the nerves of sensation are dis- 
tinct from the nerves of motion. D. 1842. 

Bell, Henry, a Scottish engineer, B. 1767; constructed, 
in 1811, a steamboat, which he launched on the Olyde 
in 1812, four years after Fulton's first experiment on 
tho Hudson; of which he appears to have been ignorant. 


Bell, & central county of Texas; area, 850 aquare 
miles; C. Belton ` 

Belladonna, (b?l-lah-don'nah.) (Bot) Bee ATROPA. 

Bellatrix, (Dar Latrin) (Astron.) A star of the 2d 
magnitude in the constel. Orion. 

pBell--bird. (ZoJl.) The Arapunga alba, a white bird, 
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about one foot in length, native of Guiana, nearly 
allied to the gen. Ampelis, 
but. di tinguished by a 
long soft carnucle at tho 
base of its beak (Fig. 76). 
Its loud, sonorous voice, 
heard from time to time 
in the depths of the for- 
est, exactly resembles the 
tolling of a bell. 
Bell’-cot, BELL-GA'RLE, 
BELLATUR/RET. (Arch) A 
small, open turret, or lan- 
tern, placed on the pin- 
nacle of the gable of small 
Gothic churches, for the support of one or two bells, 
Bell’-crank. (Mech.) A bent lever, applied in chang: 
Ke vertical into a horizontal motion, or vice versd. 
Bellefontaine, (hi'fo»-ain,) a town of Okio, C. oi 
Lo co., 110 m. N.N.E. of Cincinnati. 
Bellefonte, (6¢l'font,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, C 
of Centre co., on Spring Creek, 86 m. N.W. of Har 
risburg, in the centre of a rich mining district. 


Belle Isle, (54 il^) an island of Brit. N, America, in 
the Atlantio Ocean, at the entrance of a strait of «ume 
name, between the coasts of Labrador and Newfound- 
land; Lat. 52? N., Lon. 559 W. — A small island of a few 
acres in the James River, in front of Richmond, Vir- 

inia. During the Civil War, it was converted by the 
nfederates into a place of confinement for the Union 
captives. 

Belle-Isle, a marshal of France. See Fovqurt. 

Belle-Isle-en-Mer, (-ong-mair,) un island of France, 
in the Atlantic, off the coast of Morbihan, Lat. 47° 32 
N. It is abt.11 m. in length and 6 in breadth. 

Belterephan, (bél-lév’o-fon.) [Gr., slayer of l'ellerus.] 

, son of Glaucus, and grandson of Sisyphus, 
m Corinth for the murder of Bellerus, king of 
Argos, whose wife Antea became enamored of him; 
and because he slighted her passion, she sought to de- 
stroy him. He was sent therefore by Jobates, king of 
Lycia and father of Anta, on various perilous expedi- 
tions, one of which was against the Chimarra, which he 
succeeded in destroying by the aid of a winged horse 
called Pegasus, which he bad caught while drinking at 
the fountain Pirene in Corinth. After another expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, he married the daughter of 
the Lycian king. 

Belles Lettres, (bèl lét'tr.) (pl.) [Fr., fine learning.] 
Polite learning, or that description of literature which 
hasa uliar reference to matters of msthetics; but, 
according to many writers, the term possesses a much 
more extended signiflcation, and is understood to in- 
clude not merely every elegant acquirement, but nearly 
every branch of knowledge. It is now comparatively 
obsolete. 

Belleville, (bél'ril.) [Fr., fine city.] A city of Canada 
West, C. of Hastings co. on the bay of Qninté, 48 m. 
W. of Kingston. It has important manufactures, Pop. 
11,000.— A city of /llinois, C. of St. Clair co., 14 m. S.E. 
of St. Louis, and 110 m. £. of Springfield. It has an ac- 
tive trade and important nianufactories. 

Bell-flower. (Hot) See CAMPANULACER. 

Bellini, Vincenzo, IUD en) a celebrated Italian mu- 
sical composer, B. at Catania, 1806, had, before attaining 
his 20th year, produced Bianca e Fernando, at the thea- 
tre San Carlo, Naples. This was succeeded by various 
other works of the highest excellence, of which /t Pirata 
(1827), La Sonnambula (1831), Norma (1831), and Jt Pu- 
ritant (1834), have gained for him undying popularity. 
Bs moral character stood high, and his manners and 
compositions were in harmonious accordance — agree- 
able, tender, and elegnnt. D. 1835, ; 

Bellis, (bé/Ulis.) (Bot) A gen. of herbaceous plants, O. 
Asteraceæ. The Daisy, B. perennis, is a well-known hum- 
ble wild flower, and an especial favorite of the poets. 
There are several garden varieties, 

Bellona, (bel-lé'nah,} [L^ from bellum, ward ( Myt.) 
A deity worshipped by the Romans as the goddess of 





Fig. 76. — BELL-BIRD, 


war, 

Bellot Strait, (b27'lot,) the passage separating Borthia 
Felix from N. Somerset, and connecting Prince Regent 
Inlet with Franklin Channel. Discovered by Captain 
Kennedy during his search for Sir J. Franklin, and 
named in honor of Réné Bellot, a gallant French naval 
officer who perished in Capt. Inglefield’s Arctic expe- 
dition in 1853, 

Bellows, (b¢l'lés.) (s. and pl.) [From A.S. belg, belly. 
An instrument or machine for blowing fire, sọ contrive! 
as to suck in and eject air alternately, by enlarging and 
contracting its capacity. It is also used with organs 
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and other pneumatic instruments to feed them with a 
proper supply of 
fir. The air which 
enters the JB. is 
compressed when 
they are closed, 
and flows with a 
velocity propor- 
tional to the forco 
by which it is com- 
pressed, B.ofvery 
great power are 
commonly known 

as blowing-ma f 

chines, The use of 

B. for the forge 

and furnace is 

traced ap to the time of Moses, being represented on a 

tomb at Thebes which bears the name of Thothmes 

Hue 77.) They consisted of a leathern bag, secured 

and fitted into a frame, from whicha long pipe extended 
for carrying the wind to tho fire. They were worked 
by the feet, the operator standing upon them with one 
under each feot and pressing them alternately, while 
he pulled up each exhausted skin with a string he held 
in his hand, 

Bellunme, DUKE pe. See Victor. 

Belluno, (bel-loo'no,) a city of N. Italy, on the ve, 
48 m. N. of Venice; Lat. 46° 7' 46" N., Lon. 12° 13’ 61” 
E. Pop. 14,576. Nearly destroyed by earthquake, 1873. 

Bell’-wort, (-witrt.) (Bot.) UvvLARIA, 

Belmont, (b2!/mont,) a vill. in Mississi pl co, Mimouri 
opposite Columbus, on the Mississippi k ver. A battle 
occured "here, Nov. 7, 1861, between the Confederates 
under Gens, Polk and Pillow, and the Nationals com- 
manded by Gen. Grant, in which the latter won a hard- 
fought victory. —In Ohio, an E. co., separated by the 
Ohio River from W. Virginia, and traversed by the Cen- 
tral R.R. of Ohio. C. St. Clairsville. 

Beloit, (bl'o£,) a fine town of Wisconsin, on Rock 
River, 50 m. E S.E. of Madison. It is the seat of Beloit 
College, founded in 1846. 

Beloochistan, (bel-oo-chis'tan,) [anc. Gedrosía.] An 
extensive country of 8. Asia, forming the 8.E. part of 
the old Persian empire, between Lat. 219 50 and 309 
20’ N., and Lon. 57° 40’ and 69° 18’ E. ; having E. Scinde, 
N. Afghanistan, N.W. and W. the Persian desert; and 
extending on the S. for 600 m. along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Estim. arca, 200,000 sq. m. It is subdi- 
vided into 8 provs. Nearly the whole country is moun- 
tainous, except in the N.W. and along the coast, its 
general characteristics beitig a rugged and elevated sur- 
face, barrennesa, and deficiency of water, The famous 
Bolan mountain pass, which is the only means of com- 





Fig. T. — 
EARLY EGYPTIAN BELLOWS. 
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age breadth of from 6 to 8 m. though at its N. ex. 
tremity it is less than a mile across; depth, 6 to 14 


fathoms. 
Beluga, int See DeLPRINIDA. 
lus, (og ) Myt.) The chief deity of the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians, identified by some writers with 
the Hebrew Baat, q. v. 
Belvedere, (bét've-dér.) [It., a fine view.) (Arch.) A 


name given in Italy (and thence borrowed by other 
coun ) to the small buildiugs or cupolas on the tops 
of palaces or large houses, which are ascended for the 
enjoyment of a fine prospect and the advantage of a 
pure air. — 

Belvisincere, viseg H) ( Bot.) An O. of shrubby 
or arborescent plants, all. Myrtales, closely related to 
the O. Myrtacee. It only comprehends the 2 genera 
Asteranthos, and Napoleona or Belvisia, 

Belzoni, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (bel-zó'ne,) an African 
traveller, B. at Padua; D. on his journey to Timbuctoo, 

2. 

Bem, Jostru, (bém,)a Polish general, p. in Galicia, 1705. 
Ho served in the French campaign against Russia, 1812; 
took part in the Polish insurrection of 1820; joined the 
Hungarian army in 1848, defeated the Austrians in sev- 
eral battles, and, after tho defeat of Temesvar, took 

in Turba reme & Mobammedan, and was 

a. 


POLLO, 


refuge 
made a . 
Bembecida, (bem-bés'e-de.) [From Bembez, the typical 
n.) (Zoól) A fam. of hymenopterous insects, which 
favo the head large, body flattened, and the labrum 
large, long, and triangular. They burrow in the sand. 

Ben. [lfeb., a son.) (Philol) prepositive syllable 
found in many Hebrew names of qeu an in Ben-asser 
("Bon of Asher”), and frequently adopted by the Jews 
in foreign countries by way of patronymic. — [Gael., a 
head. prefix to mountain nomenclature in Scotland, 
signifying peak, head, or summit; as, Ben Lomond. 

Ben, (01 or.) (Chem.) The expressed oil of the nut of 
the Moringa aptera, remarkable for not becoming rancid 
with age, and used for extracting tho fragrance of cer- 
tain flowers, as jasmine, orange, &c. 

Bena (bén'aira,) a large and famous city of Hindo- 
stan, C. of a division of the Bengal pres., on the Ganges, 
390 m. N.W. of Calcutta, and 420 8. E. of Delhi; Lat. 
of observatory, 25° 18’ 33" N., Lon, 82° 55’ 52” E. Its 
external ap ance is highly imposing; it stretches 


for a mile along the river, from which ascend many 
handsomo ghauls, or flights of stone steps, This city 
being held most holy by the Hindoos, is resorted to on 


certain festivals by almost incredible numbers of pil- 
grims from all parts of India, and even from Thibet 
and Burmah. Among its inhabitants are many wealtliy 
native bankers and diamond merchants, for which gems 
the city is famous. 


Pop. 600,000. 
mnoication with the interior of the conntry from the | Bench, egg O [A.8. banc.) The judges’ seat in a 
e 


plains of N.W. India, is on the N.E. boundary of B. 
Kelat, tho. C. is situate at 6,000 feet above sea level. 
The prodacts vary with the climate, which is cold in 
the elevated parts, and excessively hot in the lower 


court of law. nce, by implication, the person or 
rsons so seated; as, to appeal to the bench. The 
Cing's (or Queen's) Bench, in England, is the supreme 
court of common law. 


valleys. The pursuits of the people are mostly pastoral, | Bencoelen, (ben-koo’len,) a residency or seaport- 


The inhabitants consist chieily of Belooches and Brohoo- 
ees, two tribes which are probably a race of mixed Tar- 


tar and Persian descent. B., was pre subjected to 
Persia, and afterwards to Afghanistan, but ita people con- 
quered their independence in 1758. ey are ruled by 


several chiefs, under the more or less nominal authority 
of the khan of Kelat. Pop. 600,000, 

Belper, pr) a town of England, co. Derby, 7 m. 
N. of Derby. It has extensive manufactures of cotton 
goods, Php. 10,560. 

Relshazzar, (bel-shizar,) the last king of Babylon of 
the Chaldean dynasty, began to reign abt. B. C. 
The hand-writing on the walls of his palace, its inter- 
pretation by Daniel, the taking of Babylon by Cyrus 
he Great, and B.’s death, 538 B. c., are familiar to all. 

Belt. (A. S.] (Arch) A course of sione minti: 
course and blocking-course — projecting from a wall, 
either plain or fanciful in design. —(Surg.) A broad 
compress applied to the support of the abdomen. — 
(Mech.) A leathern or gutta-percha band, which, by 
means of wheels and palloys, connects the various ro- 
tatory parte of machilaery, —(Astron.) The name Belts is 
applied to the faintly-colored streaks crossing tho discs 
of Saturn and Jupiter. They are sup 
the existence of clouds in the atmosphere of a plauet. 

Belt, (Great and Litrtis,) two straits of the Baltic Sea, 
by which it communicates with the Cattegat. Both ex- 
tend from abt. Lat. 549 60’ to 569 40' N. The Great Belt, 
in Lon. 11? E., between the Danish islands of Zealand 
and Laaland on the E., and Funen and Langeland on the 
W., has an average breadth of 16 m. The Litlie Belt, 


Lon. 9° 50' E., between the mainland of Denmark on | Bemedicite, (bén-e-dise-té.) 


the W. and the island of Funen on the E., has an aver- 


town of the Dutch E. Indies, on the W. coast of the 
island of Sumatra; Lat. 30° 47’ 6” B., Lon. 102° 19’ E. 
Pop. 13,200. 

Bend, (bénd.) (From A.8. bendan, to curve.) ( Her.) One 
of the 10 honorable ordinaries drawn from the dexter 
or right corner (Fig. 78), at the top of —. 
the escutcheon, to the sinister base, 
or left corner, at the bottom. It is 
supi to represent a shoulder-belt, 
or &carf, and show the bearer (or one 
of his ancestors) to have been valiant 
in war. Itis sometimes styled a bend- 
dezter to distinguish it from the bend- 
sinister, which is drawn from left to Fig. 78.— BEND. 
right on the shield, and denotes ille- 
ailimacy: — (Neat) The bends of a ship are the strong- 
est and thickest planks in her sides, and are reckoned 
from the water, first, second, or third bend. They have 
the beams, knees, and futtocks inbolted, and form the 
main strength of the ship's side. 

Pen dor, o fortified town of Russia in Europe, prov. 





Bessarabia, on the Dneister, 48 m. from its mouth, and 
58 W.N.W. of Odessa, Zop, 6,000, 


to be due to | Benedek, Lupwia, (bén’e-dék,) an Austrian general, B. 


in Hungary, 1804, After having served 
with great distinction in the campaign of 1845, against 
the Italians; in the war inst the Hungarian patriots, 
1849; and in the war of Italian independence, 1859, B. 
obtained, ín June, 1866, the command of the Austrian 
arm, ust Prussia, and lost, July 3, the decisive 
battle of Badowa. D. April 27, 1881, 

L. (Ext. Hist.) The 
Bong of the Three in the Fiery Furnace, from the Letia 


at Odenbu 
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version, opening with Benedicite omnia opera Dominum. 
It is sung both in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Churches. 

Benedict, (St.,) (bén’e-dikt,) the founder of the Bene- 
dictine order, B. in Italy, in 480, early attracted noto- 
riety by his austerity of life, and his reputed power of 
effecting miracles. After founding several fraternitics, 
B. established himself on Monte ino. The old tem- 
ple of Apolloand its grove were destroyed, and in their 
place arose the famous Benedictine monastery, the cen- 
tre of a systern which rapidly spread over the W. of 
Europe. D.543. 

Benedict E.. Pope; s. John III., 575; D. 578. — B. II., 
8. Leo II., 654 ; n. 655. — B. III., s. Leo 1V., 855; D. 858. 
— B.IV.,s. John IX , 900; n. 903. — B. V., e. John XII, 
961; and was appointed by the Romans in cpposition to 
Leo VIII. The Emperor Otho reduced Rome by famine 
and B. was exiled. D. 965. — B. VI., 8. John XII., 972. 
He was put to death by the Romans, 9/4. — B. VII., 8. 
Donus IL, or B. VL, 975; D. 954. — B. VIII., s. Sergius 
IV., 1012; p. 1024. — B. 1X., s. John XIX., 1034. His 
vices and oppressive rule caused him to be deposed, 
1048; p. 1054. — B. X, s. Stephen IX., 1058, but his elec- 
tion was annulled by the Council of Sienna, and he was 
compelled to give up the tiara to Nicholas II., 1059. — 
B. XI, s. Boniface VIII., 1303; n. 1301. — B. XII., a 
Frenchman, s. John XXII., 1334, and was the 3d pope 
who reigned at Avignon; D. 1312. — B. XIII., Cardinal 
Orsini, 8. Innocent XIII., 1724; pn. 1731. — B. XIV. 
Cardinal Lambertini, born 1675, s. Clement XII., 1740. 
He reformed abuses, introduced good regulations, cul- 
tivated letters, encouraged men of learning, and was a 
munificent patron of the fine arts. D. 1758. 

Benedict, JuLiUs, a German composer and pianist, n. 
nt Stuttgart, 1804. His pp. productions are the operas 
of The Gipsy's Warning, The Brides of Venice, The Cru- 
saders, and The i of Killarney. 

Benedictines, (bin-e-dik'tins.) (pl) (Eccl. Hist) A 
celebrated order of monks, professing the rules ordained 
by St. Benedict. They wear a loose, black gown, white- 
sleeved, and with a cowl ending in a point for head-cov- 
erinz. The order was instituted in Italy, on Mount 
Cassino, 529, and rapidly spread over Europe. It ren- 
dered eminent services to literature, and counted among 
its members, at different times, persons of both sexes of 
royal blood, the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
others of lofty station. The order extended to nuns 
as well as monks: — it issynonymous with Black Friars. 

Benediction, (ben-e-dik'shon.) [From L. bene, well, 
and dico, dictum, to speak.)  ( Eccl. Hist.) The act of in- 
voking the favor of God, prosperity, long life, and other 
blessings upon individuals. Tho ceremony of blessing 
is of a very remote antiquity, and an interesting in- 
stance of it is found in Genesis xxii., where Isaac gives 
by mistake to Jacob the blessing which he intended for 
Esau. Christ, after his resurrection, and before partin 
from his disciples at Bethany, ** lifted up his hands an 
blessed them." (St. Luke xxiv. 50.) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the bishop has the power of giving the 
B. anywhere and upon any occasion he may think fit, 
but the priest can only give it at mass, or when admin- 
isteving the sacraments, or in other solemn ceremonies. 

Benetice, (bcn'e-fis.) [From L. beneficiun.] (Eccl.) An 
ecclesiastical living, particularly a rectory and a vicar- 
age. Bishoprics, deaneries, and prebendaries being 
now, in England, usually styled dignities. In the Mid- 
die Ages the popes assumed feudal rights with refer- 
ence to the patronage of the Church, and claimed the 
exclusive right of conferring benefices. The assumption 
of these aroused the jealousy of princes and rulers, and 
was one of the causes which led to the Reformation. 

Benevento, (anc. Beneventum,] a city of B. Italy, on 
a hill near the confluence of the Calore and Sabato, 32 
m. N.E. of Naples. Except Rome, perhaps no Italian 
city can boast of so many remains of antiquity. The 
Arch of Trajan is still nearly perfect. Under the Lom- 
bards, B. was the C. of a powerful duchy. Pop. 16,500. 

Bengal, (-gawl’.) (Hind. Bangwla.] A presidency and 
p.of British India, comprising, with Agra, abt. a fourth 
of the whole area of India W. of the Ganges, together 
with tho later ceded provs. beyond that river. The ter- 
ritary extends hetween Lat. 20° and 319 N., and Lon. 
74? and 91? E., bounded N. by Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
Bhootan, on the E. by the districts of Further India, on 
the 8. by the Bay of Bengal, the territories of Berar, 
Indore, and Gwalior, and on the W. by the Rajpoor and 
Sikh principalities. Arca, 860,204 sq. m. ‘ The greater 
proportion of this country consists of the immense plain 
or valley of the Ganges, which river flows in a S.E. di- 
rection through the whole extent of B. The eastern 
division of the country is traversed by the Brahmapoo- 
tra, which discharges its waters into the Bay of Bengal 
mear the confluence of the Ganges. The united deltas 
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of these two great rivers, with their afluents, form a 


tract of rich alluvial soil, exceeding 30,000 sq. m. in ex- 
tent. B.isthe home of the tiger, of wild ^ ants, alli- 
gators, rhinoceroses, leopards, snakes, &c. The climate 





Fig. 79. — BENGALESE CHARMING THE COBRA. 


is hot; the seasons are divided into the wet and dry. 
Wheat, barley, rice, indigo, opium, cotton, coffee, pep- 
per, and tobacco, are valuable and staple crops. Great 
quantities of silk are produced, and textile fabrics form 
staple articles of manufacture. The forests contain 
valuable timber for all useful purposes. Chief cities. 
Calcutta (the C.), Delhi, Benares, Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
Bahar, Agra, Patna, Allahabad. The pop. of this pres. 
embraces a great variety of races— Hindoos of all 
castes, Moguls, Mahrattas, Sikhs, Rajpoots, and many 
tribes of lesser consequence. Pop. 37,505,599. 
Bengal, (Bax or,) (anc. Gangeticus Sinus] a part of 
the Indian Ocean, extending bet. Hither and Further 
India, including the sea from Cape Negrais on the E., 
to the delta of the Godavery on the W.; between Lat. 


16? 30' and 239 N. 

Bengal-light. (Pyrotechny.) A kind of fire-work, 
consisting of a mixture of 1 part of tersulphide of anti- 
mony, 2 parts of sulphur, and 6 of nitrate of potash ; the 
whale pulverized to fineness and thoroughly intermixed. 

Benguela, (bén-gwé'lah,) a maritime country of W. 
Africa, nominally claimed by Portugal, between Lat. 9° 
and 169 8., and Lon. 12° and 17° E., having N. Ango! 
from which it is separated by the river Coanza; an 
W. the 8. Atlantic. Surface mountainous; soil very 

roductive ; climate excessively unhealthy on the coast. 
"etichism is the prevailing superstition of the natives. 
The chief town, St. Felipe de Benguela, is the residence 
of the Portuguese governor. 

Beni. (be'ne.) (Philol. The constructive plural of the 
Arabic word or Ibn, “son.” It occurs in Eastern 
geographical nomenclature, as designating the location 
of certain tribes or families, and also the tribe or family 
itself; as in Beni Ommayah, “ the sons of Ommayah " 
— the Ommiades of history. 

Beni, a river of Bolivia. Sce MADEIRA. 

Benicia, (6/n-ish'yah,) in California, a city of Solano 
co., and former C. of the State, on the N. side of the 
Strait of Carquinez. The depót, foundries, &c., of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. are located here. Pop. 
9 


2,500. 

Benin, ()/n’in,) a maritime kingdom of W. Africa, bet. 
Lat. 4° and 9? N., and Lon. 4? and 8? E., having W. 
Dahomey, N. Yariba, S.E. the Lower Niger, and 8.W. 
the Bight of Benin. Itis well watered and extremely 
fertile. The inhabitants, and their religion, laws, and 
customs, are similar to those of Ashantee and the rest 
of Guinea, Its C., Benin, situate on a river of same 
name, 70 m. above its mouth, Lat. 6° 15’ N., Lon. 5° 63’ 
E., has a considerable trade. Jop. 16,000. — The Bight 
of B. is the N. portion of the Gulf of Guinea, between 
the Slave Coust and the Calabar River. The coast is 
iron-bound, and the rivers offer little facility for traffic. 

Benjamin, (bén'jah-min.) (Seript.) The youngest son 
of the patriarch Jacob and of Rachel, was the favorite of 
his father, (Gen. xlii, xliii. xliv.) The tribe of B., 
though the least numerous of Israel, became, neverthe- 
less, a considerable race in process of time. At tha 
division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, B. 
espoused the cause of Judah, and formed, together with 
it, a kingdom by themselves. 

Bennett, James Gorpon, (bén’nit,) a celebrated Ameri- 
can journalist, B. in Scotland, 1800. He became a citizen 
of the U. States in 1819, and founded, in 1835, the New 
York Herald, since become a mammoth paper in the 
world of journalism. D. 1872. 

Bennington, (bén’'ning-ton,) a 8.W. co. of Vermont; 
area, 700 sq. m.; C. Bennington Centre. 
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Bentham, JEREMY, (bént'ham,) an Bnglish jurist and 
litical economist, B. 1748, distinguished himself by 
is philosophical theories and writings. He is the 
t teacher of Utilitarianism, and as a jurist he set 
imself in earnest to discover and disclose the defects 
and faults of the then existing system and language of 
urisprudence, and to establish something truer and 
tter in their place. Among his more celebrated 
works are, Introduction to the Principles and Morals of 
Legislati ; Treatise on Civil and Penal Legislation ; and 
Theory of Rewards and Punishments. D. 1832. 

Bentinck, Lorp GEORGE, (bén’tingk,) an English states- 
man, n. 1802, was the 2d son of the 4th Duke of Portland, 

and became the private secretary of his uncle George 
Canning. When, in 1816, Sir R. Peel gave his adhesion 
to the doctrine of free-trade, B. set himself forward as 
the leader and champion of the opposite, or Protection- 
jst party, and speedily rose to the highest distinction 
as a parliamentary orator and debater. D. 1848. — 
BENTINCK, LORD WILLIAM CHARLES CAVENDISH, 2d son of 
the 34 Duke of Portland, n. 1774; was Governor-General 
of India (1827-35), and proved himself a humane and 
enlightened administrator. D. 1839. 

Bentley, Ricuanp, an English philosopher, B. 1664, was 
esteemed the greatest classical scholar of his time. His 
impracticable temper brought him into troubles and 
miserable quarrels during all his life. He left numer- 
ous writings — among them his famous Dissertations on 
the Epistles of Phalaris. D. 1742. 

Benton, (bén'tun,) Tuomas HART, an American states- 
man, B. in N. Carolina, 1782, commenced legal practice 
at Nashville, Tenn., in 1811, and, settling at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1815, was elected U. S. senator in 1820, when he 
became a prominent supporter of Gen. Jackson. Re- 
elected in 1826, B. became a noted advocate of the gold 
and silver currency question, and supported Jackson 
in the latter's antagonism to the U. S. Bank. He held 
a seat in Congress for a period of 30 years, during which 
he voted for the annexation of Texas, and against the 
doctrines of nullification and State rights. He was au- 
thor of A Thirty Years’ View; or, a History of the Work- 
ing of the American Government for Thirty Years, from 
1820 to 1850, (2 vols. 1854-6.) D. 1858. 

Benton, in Jndiana, a W.N.W. co., bordering on Illi- 
nois; area, 414 square miles; Couw.ty Seat, Oxford. 
—1n Jowa, an E. central county.; area, 120 square 
miles; C Vinton.—In Minnesota, & central county, 
bounded W. by the Mississippi; area, 400 square 
miles; C. Sand Rapids —In Missouri, a W. central 
county; aca, TTU square miles; C. Warsaw.—In 
Oregon, a W. county, bounded W. by the Pacific 

+ aree, 1,20) square miles, C. Corvallis,—In 
Tennessee, a N. W. co., bounded E. by the Tennessee 
River; area, 40) square miles: C. Camden, 

Bentonsville, (bén’tons-vil,) a village of Johnson co., 
N. Carolina, 17 m. W.of Goldsborough. From the 18th 
to tho 21st of March, 1865, a series of desperate actions 
were fought here between the Confederate and National 
forces, under Gens. Johnstonand Shorman respectively, 
in which tho latter were finally victorious. 

Benzie, (bén'ze,) a co. of Michigan, b. N. by Lake Michi- 
gan; area, 440 sq. m.; C. Benzonia. 

Benzine, (hen-zeen',) or BENzoLE. (Chem.) A liquid 
hydrocarbon, which at 329 F. forms a white crystalline 
mass. It may be obtained by distilling benzoic acid 
with lime, but its chief source is coal-tar. Havinga 
strong affinity for fats, it is employed to remove grease 

spots from clothes, and has lately received a most im- 
portant application as the source of aniline. It is very 
inflammable, and evolves much smoke on burning. Sp. 
gr. 085; boiling point, 187°; Form. Cygllg. 

Benzoic Acid, (bén-zo'tk.) (Chem.) A combination 
of the compound radical called benzoyl, and oxygen, 
principally obtained from gum-benzoin by sublimation. 

t is a solid in the form of thin plates or feathery crys- 
tals, and it forms ^alts, called benzoates, with the alkalies 
and some of the metals. It fuses at 250°. Form. 
HO0.C,,H505. 

Benzoin, (bén-zoin') (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Lauraceie, found in N. America and India. B. odorife- 
rum, a deciduous bush found in our moist woods, fur- 
nishes an aromatic stimulant tonic bark ; and its berries 
yield an aromatic oil. —((hem.) The B. or Gum-Benja- 
mín is a dry solid vegetable substance, a combination 
of benzoic acid and a resin, of a fragrant smell, and 
produced by an incision in the Styraz benzoin, O. Styra- 
cacem, an Indian tree. It is brought from the E. In- 
dies, particularly from Siam and the islands of Java 
and Sumatra, in masses of various sizes, composed of 
small granules of a whitish or yellowish color, witha 
purple cast on the surface. It is very inflammable, and 

a fragrant smell while.burning, or when rubbed 
in the hand. B. was formerly very much esteemed as 
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an expectorant, and is suill often employed in medicine. 
A cosmetic is also prepared from it, which is much 
used in France, under the title of lait virginal (virgin'e . 
milk); and the gum is a principal in ent of court- 
laster, and of paregoric elixir. — The B. of the chem- 
Isto is a product obtained on distilling bitter almond-of 
with lime and oxide of iron. 

Béranger, (b@-ron-zhah’,) PIERRE JEAN DE, a celebrated 
French lyric poet, B. in Paris, 1780, was of humble pa- 
rentage, and became apprenticed to a printer. In 1815 
he began to bring out a collection of national and other 
songs, which created a powerful sensation, and, owing 
to many of them being satires upon the govt., procu 
for their author a heavy fine and several months’ im- 
prisonment. His poems contributed in no small degree 
to the revolution of 1830. In 1833 a fifth series of his 
lyrics appeared, and in 1848 he was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but declined to serve. D. 1857. 

Bernt, ada a town of European Turkey, in Albania, 
on the Ergent, 30 m. N.E. of Avlona. Pop. 10,000. 

Berbera, (bér-bé'rah,) a seaport of E. Africa, in Somau- 
li, on a deep bay of the Gulf of Aden, 160 m. E.S.E. of 
Zeyla; Lat. 10° 25’ 16" N., Lon. 45° 7’ 57" E. 

Berberales, (ber-be-rá'léz.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Hj ous Exogens, having monodichlamy- 
deous flowers, unsymmetrical in the ovary, sutural, 
parietal, or axile placente, definite stamens, and em. 
bryo enclosed in a large quantity of fleshy albumen, 

Berberidacee, (-dá'zeé.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Beri The typical genus Berberis, the Barberry, 
includes spring shrubs, 
bearing yellow flowers, 
and succulent one- 
celled edible fruit, 

wing in racemes 
Fig. 80). The leaves 
ave a grateful acid 
taste; the flowers ata 
distance yield a pleas- 
ant smell, but very near 
they are rather offen- 
sive. The berries are 
so very acid that the 
birds seldom touch 
them; they are used 
ns pickles and pre- 
serves, 

Berbers, (ber’bérz.) 
The generic name given 
to the mountain tribes . 
of Barbary, and to the 

eople dwelling on the 
. frontier of the Great 
Sahara Desert. They 
descend from a common 
progenitor, and derive 





Fig. 80. 
THE COMMON BARBERRY. 
(Berberis vulgaris.) 


their name, it is sipposad, from the Gr. and Lat. Bar- 
i 


bari. In Algeria they are known as Kabyles (see Fig. 
18), and in Morocco as Shelloohs. By the Arabs, the B. of 
the Desert are called Tuariks, are estimated to number 
some 3,000,000, and are a hardy and handsome race, 
their general characteristics presenting more of the 
European than the Oriental type. They are, however, 
wild, turbulent, and predatory, averse to civilization, 
and profess the most extreme Mohammedanism. 

Berbice, (ber-beece’,) a river of Guiana, entering the 
Atlantic, 10 m. N. of New Amsterdam; Lat. 6° 21’ N., 
Lon. 57° 12' W. 

Berchta, (bairg'tah.) [From O. Ger. peracta, radiant.] 
(Ger. Myt.) An imaginary being, generally held to be 
identical with the da of N. Germany, waere it is 
regarded as a beneficent spirit; in S. Germany ^r .he 
other hand, it is looked upon asa presence of evil, and the 
name is used as a bugbear to terrify refractory children. 

Berdiansk, (ber-de-cnsk’,) a maritime town of 8. Rus- 
sia, govt. Taurida, at the mouth of the small river 
Berda, on the N. shore of the Sea of Azof, 150 m. N.E. 
of Simferopol. Pop. 12,486, 

Berditchey, (bér-dich'év,) a town of Russian Poland, 
24 m. 8. of Jitomir. It is a very important commercial 
place. Pop. 54,655. 

Berenger, (bai-rhong'r.) [L. Berengarius.) A dis- 
tinguished French theologian of the 11th cent. ; B. at 
Tours abt. 998; Dp. 1088. 

Beresina, (be-ra-se'nak,) a navigable river of Russia, 
which rises in the N. of govt. Minsk, and joins the 
Dnieper in Lat. 52° 28' N. Course 200m. It is famous 
for its disastrous passage by the French army during 
the retreat of Napoléon from Russia in 1812. 

Bergamo, (bair-ga^mo,) a fortified city of N. Italy, C. 
of a p. of same name, between tho Serio and the Brem 
29 m. N.E. of Milan. It is one of the most picturesque 
places in the kingdom, Pop. 24,560. 
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Bergamot, gah-móL) [Fr. bergamotte.] (Chem.) 

An essential oll obtained from the rind of ld Ber- 
gamium. It is used in perfumery. 

Bergen. (reir pn) a fortifled city and seaport of Nor- 
way, C. of p. of same name, on a peninsula at the end 
of a deep bay on the Atlantic, 190 m. W.N.W. of Chris- 
tiania; Lat. 60° 24’ N. Lon. 09 18' E. It ls well built, 
picturesque, and has an extensive trade. Pop. 30,402. 

Bergen, a N.E. co. of New Jersey, bordering on New 
York; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Hackensack. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, (-ġ ) a strongly fortified 
town of the Netherlands, p. N. Brabant, on the Zooin, 
near its junction with the E. Scheldt, 22 m. W.S.W. of 
Breda. It has a good harbor. It was besieged by the 
Spaniards, 1588, 1622; taken by the French, 1747 and 
1794; and successfully defended by them against the 
English, 1814. Pop. 9,779. 

Berghem, Niko.aas, a Dutch landscape and portrait 
painter; B. at Haarlem, 1624; p. 1683. 

Bergues, (bairg’,) a fortified town of France, dep. Nord, 

o Colme, 5 m. 8.8.B. of Dunkerque. Top. 6,624 

Berja, (bairzh’a,) a town of Spain, p. and 22 m. W. of 
Almeria, on the 8. slope of the Sierra de Gador. It is 
the centre of an extensive lead-mining district. Pop. 
abt. 10,000. 

Berkeley, Gzonaz, (bürk'le) an eminent philosopher, 
and bishop of Cloyne, B. in Ireland, 1684. On his return 
from a visit to America, B. was raised to the episcopate. 
In philosophy he is an Idealist, and his doctrines are the 
natural reaction against the prevalent materialism of 
43 age. His most Importane ores srs the og soe 
of Human Knowledge; Minute Philosopher ; and Theory 
of Vision. D. 1153. 

Berke'ley, a N.E. co. of W. Virginia, slong the Poto- 
mac, opposite to Maryland; area, 250 sq. in.; C. Martins- 


burg. 

Berkowits, (bair-ko-vits) & Russian measure of 

"P == 960 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Berks, (barks,) an inland co. of England, b. N. by the 
river Thames, which arates it from Oxford and 
power M towns, ng (the C.), and Abingdon. 


. 193,881. 

Berks, a 8.E. co. of lranía, drained by the 
Schuylkill River, and intersected by the Blue Ridge; 
area, 920 aq. m.; C. Reading. 

Berkshire, (bárk'shur,) n W. co. of Massachusetts, It 
contains Saddle Mountain, the highest point in the 
Btate; area, 1,000 sq. m. p. Lennox. 

Ber'lichingen, Gars von, surnamed the IRoN HAND, 
& brave and turbulent German noble, lived in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. He was almost constantly at war, 
was put under the ban of the emplre by Maximilian, 
and was killed during the siege of a fortress in which 
he had taken refuge. His story has been dramatized 
by the pen of Goethe. 

Berlin, (bair'lin,) a city, C. of the kingdom of Prus- 
sia and empire of Germany, on the Spree, in the Mid- 
dle Mark of Brandenburg ; Lat. 529 39 107 N., Lon. 139 
23' 58",  B., founded abt. the middle of the 12th cent., 
is situated in the centre of a flat plain, and, although 
somewhat dull and uniform, is, as regards its buildings, 
one of the finest of European cities. It is surrounded 
by a wall 7 m. in wi , opened by 19 gates. The 
river which traverses it is spanned by about 40 bridges. 
The street Unter den Linden is the chief promenade in 
B., and the Schloss Platz the principal square, B. 1s one 
of the leading manufacturing cities of Germany, its pro- 
ductions comprising machinery, hardware, textile 
fabrics, Jewelry, tobacco, &c. It ia also the seat of 
an extensive commerce, and the centre of the financial 
operations of Prussia. — B. was gp ees by Napoleon 
T. in 1806, after the battle of Jena, and remained under 
French domination till 1812. 

Berlin, Treaty of. The treaty signed at Berlin, 
July 13, 1878, by the European powers, regulating the 
terms of posce between Russia and Turkey. (q. v.) 

Berlioz, Loton, gap nui a French composer, B. at La 
Cote St. André, 1803; n.1869. His best productions are the 
symphonies Harold (1833), and Romeo and Juliet (1839). 

Berm, Berme, (bürm.) (Fortif.) A space of ground 
left between the rampart and the moat of fosse, de- 
signed to receive the debris of the rampart, and pre- 
vent the earth from choking up the fosse. 

Bermudas (The), (bér-mu'ddz,) or Somens’ ISLANDS, 
a group of abt. 300 small and low islands, belonging to 
Great Britain, in the Atlantic; Lat. 32° 20’ N., Lon. 64° 

; 600 m. E. from 8. Carolina ; area, 30 sq. m. 
Climate mild and salubrious. The pp. islands are, St. 
George (containing Hamilton, the C. of the Lect gd 
Ireland (entirely occupied by its fortress, arsenal, an 
Aock-yards) ; St. David, Somerset, Paget, Longbred, and 
Smith's. They were discovered by the Spaniard Bermu- 
ez, 1522; andsettled by the English, 1607. Pop. 12,598, 
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Bernadotte, Cranes Jons XIV., (bairn’ah-tit) 
king of Sweden and Norway, whose original name was 
JEAN BAPTISTE JULES BERNADOTTE, B. 1764, was the son 
ofa French lawyer. Entering the army as & private, 
he served with such distinction in many campaighs, as 
to receive from Napoleon, in 1806, the baton of marshal 
of France. His brilliant reputation caused his nomi- 
nation as successor to the crown of Sweden after the 
death of Charles XIII., and in 1813 he took command 
of the combined armies of Northern Germany against 
France. Never during half a century before his ucces- 
sicn had his adop country known such or 
prosperity as that in which he left her in the beds of 

is son Oscar. D. 1844. 

Bernalillo, (bér-eaMil'lo, a W. co. of New Mexico 
Ter. ; C. Albuquerque. 

Bernard, (GREAT B1.) (bair/nar,) [anc. Mont Jovis,] a 
remarkable pass in the chain of the Alps, between Pied- 
mont and the Valois. It owes its modern name to the 
great celebrity of the Hospice, said to have been found- 
ed by St. Bernard, in 862, for the succor of travellers. 
The Hospice Is situated oh the summit of the pass, 11 m. 
N.N.W. of Aosta, and 17 8.8.E. of Martigny, at 8,150 ft. 
above the sea-level, being the highest habitation in the 
Alps. This gorge, which was traversed by Roman 
armies, by Charlemagne, and by Frederick Barbarossa, 
is chiefly pup for the passage of GL peii at the 
head of a French army of 30,000 men, with cavalry and 
artillery, May 15-21, 1800. The road has been of late 
m much improved, and rendered passable for cara. 

he LirfLE St. BERNARD is a mountain of the Graiap 
Alps, S. of Mont Blanc; elevation of convent, 7,070 ft. 

Bernard, (§1.,) Abbot of Clairvaux, n. at Dijon, 1091, 
After his accession to abbatial power, he exercised an 
almost world-wide influence. Popes and princes desired 
his support, and submitted their differences to his arbi« 
tration, By his aid Innocent II. was recognized as law- 
ful Pope; he had a public debate with Abelard on some 
doctrines of his philosophy, and procured his condem- 
nation; was founder of 160 monasteries; and was the 
chief promoter of the 2d Crnsade. St. B. was the ve- 
hement adversary of Arnold of Brescia, and procured 
his banishment from Rome and from Zurich. His 
character and writings have earned for him the title of 
“ Last of the Fathers." The power, tenderness, and 
simplicity that characterize hls sermons and othei 
works have secured the admiration of Protestant and 
Catholic alike. D. 1153; canonized 1174. 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre. See SAINT PIERRE. 

Bernardines, (bair’ndr-dins,) (pl) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
monastic order, founded in the 12th cent., and reformed 
by 8t. Bernard. They differ in little from the Cister- 

ns, and wear a white robe with a black scapulary. 

Berne, or Bern, (bern,) a canton of Switzerland, the 
largest in extent, and the 2d in political importance, 
situated between Lat. 46° 20’ and 47° 50’ N., Lon. 6? 50’ 
and 89 27’ E.; area, 2,562 sq. m. Its surface is generally 
mountainous, but it possesses many fine and fertile 
valleys, Pop. 467,141, of which 408,002 are Protestauts, 
58,319 Catholics, and 820 Jews.—1ts C., BERNE, situate 
on a small peninsula formed by the Aar, 80 m. N.E. of 
Geneva, and 23 8. of Basle, is the finest town of Switzer- 
land, and one of the handsomest in Europe. The town 
has bears for its arms, and some of these animals have 
for many centuries been maintained there at the pub- 
lic nm B.is the seat of the federal diet. Jp. 
1880, 44,087. 

Bernhard, (büru'hdrd,) duke of Saxe-Weimar, one of 
the greatest generals of his age, B. 1600. He joined 
Gustavus Adolphus in the war against the house of 
Austria, distinguished himself in various engagements, 
1631, 1632, and completed the victory of Lützen after 
the death of Gustavus. He afterwards entered into a 
treaty of alliance with France, gained the victory of 
Rheinfeld ever the Imporialists, 1638, and captured 
Breisach. D. 1639. 

Bernicia. (Zotl.) See ANSERINÆ. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, (bair-ne'ne,) an eminent 
Italian statuary and architect, B. 1598, at Naples. 
Among his chief works are the d Barberini and 
the Campanile of St. Peter's. D. 1680. 

Bernonilli (argos ye uer name of a Swiss family, 
several of which greatly distinguished themselves in 
the mathematical sciences, The three most eminent 
were JAMES, B. at Basle, 1654, D. 1705; Jony, his brother, 
B. 1667, D. 1748; and DANIEL, son of the latter, B. at 
Gröningen, 1700; p. 1782. 

Beroe, (be'ro.) (Zo9l.) See CrEXoPHmon m. 

Berrien, (barrak) a 8.W. co. of Michigan, b. on Indiana 
and Lake Michigan; area, 750 sq. m.; capital, Berrien, 

a 8. co.; area, 750 sq. m.; capital, Nashe 
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Tt now forms the depts. of Cher and Indre, Its C. was; Berwick, a co. of Scotland, b. N.E. by the German 


Ocean ; area, 446 sq. m. ; C. Greenlaw. Pep. 40,204. 


Berry, Caroune# FERDINANDE LOVISE, DUCHESSE Dk, B. | Berwick -on-F weed, a fortified seaport of Greav 


at Naples, 1798, was the daughtor of Ferdinand L, king 
SE Napis: aha Barioa to- the Duke de Harty, the 

son of Charles X., who was assassinated in 1820, 
leaving by her a son, Henri, commonly called the Comte 
de Chambord, and legitimate beir to the throne of France. 
In 1832, a movement ia La Vendée took place in her 
favor, which was speedily aupppeaed. Being released 
after a short imprisonment, she married a son of the 
Prince de Lucchesi-Palli, with whom she retired to 
Sicily. D. 1870. 

Berry. [A.S.berig.] (Bot) See Bacca. 

Berryer, PIERRE ÁNTOINZ, (bair/re-aj,) the most emi- 
nent French advocate and political orator of modern 
times, and the acknowledged chief of the Legitimist 
party, B. in Paris, 1790; D. 1868. 

Bersaglieri, (lair-eil-yair'e.) pt marksmen.) ( Hist.) 
A corps of sharpshooters or riflemen, introduced into 
the Sardinian army, abt. 1849, by Gen. Della Marmora. 

Berth, (birth.) (Allied to birth.) (Naut) Any station or 
place where a vessel lies, either at anchor or in a wharf 
to receive her lading. Also, on shipboard, an apart- 
ment in a ship for the accommodation of a part of ber 
company ; as, the officers’ berth. And again, the name 
commonly given to a sleeping-place at the sides of a 
cabin, or the room set apart for a hammock. 

Rerthier, ALEXANDRE, (bair'te-ai,) prince of Neufchâtel 
and Wagram, and marsbal and vice-constable of France, 
B. in 1763, served under iw, bee) in the American 
war, fought gallantly in La Vendée, and was at the 
head of Bonaparte's staff in Italy, Egypt, and Ger- 
many. Me was, in fact, the companion Napoléon 
in all his expeditions, dining with him, and travelling 
in the same carriage ; aud his skill in drawing up de- 

tches, joined to his unwearied application and me- 
thodical habits, proved of incalculable value to the em- 

ror. He acquiesced in the restoration of the Bour- 

ns, and was created a peer, but after the retura of 
Napoléon from Elba, retired to Bamberg, where he 
killed himself in a fit of remorse, 1815. 

Berthollet, Craupr Louis, Count, (bair'tolai,) an 
eminent French chemical philosopher, B. in Savoy, 
1748. He made many discoveries, and had a large 
share in the reformation of chemical nomenclature. 
He pemcipal work is Essai de Statique Chimique (1803). 


Bertholletia, (-H'teah.) (Bot) A genus of the 0. 
Lecythidacer, the - known species of which, B. ex- 
celsa, produces wi are 
commonly called Brazil 
ula, or the Pura 
mut, Almendron, kc. It is one 
of the est trees in 8. 
America. e hard-shelled 
fruit is roundish, and abt. 
6 inches in diameter, and 
contains about 2 dozen of 
elongated, wrinkled, tri- 
angular which are 
largely imported as an arti- 
cle of food. They yield by 
p a bl oil used ge 

y artista. In Fig. 8l,ais fi 
the fruit, with half of the } 
pericarp removed to show 
the nuts or seeds; o is a 
single nut or seed; d,a nut 
cut across, 

Bertie, (bair't£) a N.E. co. d 
of N. Ourolina, at the W. Pig. 81.— BRAZIL NUT. 
end of Albemarle Sound; 
area, 900 sq. m. ; C. Windsor, 

Bertrand, Henri GRATIEN, ComTE, (bór-irou',) a dis- 
tinguished French general, and the companion in exile 
of Napoleon, n. 1770; he would bave earned a bright name 
on the page of history merely by his military achieve- 
ments during the wars of the empire, were not those 
achievements cast comparatively into the shade by the 
steadfast fidelity with which he clung to Napoleon — 
siding that great soldier to gain some of his most 
splendid victories; following him in his exile to Elba, 
and returning with him to share the disaster of Water- 
loo, and the imprisonment of St. Helena. D. 1844. 

Berwick, James Frrz-JAMES, DUKE OP, (bérrik,) a nat- 
ural son of James II, of England, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Marlborough, B. 1670, accom- 

ied James II. to France, fought under him in Ire- 

and was at the battle of the Boyne. After becom- 

ing naturalized in France, he commanded in Spain, 

and by the victory of Almanza, secured Valencia to 
Philip V. Killed at the siege of Philipsburg, 1734. 








Britain, situated between England and Scotland, at the 
mouth of the Tweed, 47 m. E.S.E. of Edinburgh, aud 
a co. by itself. Fop. 14,591. 


for: 
Beryl, bér'ril.) (Min.) The name of a class of crys- 
1 


zed minerals, to which the Emerald and the precious 
beryl belong. They contain abt. 68 por cent. of silica, 
the rest being chiefly composed of alumina und glucina. 
Common beryl is of a light-green color, and found in 
tbe E. Indies, Peru, Siberia, &c. It is crystallized 
in six-sided prisms,which are either perfect or truncated 
on the edges and angles. It is nearly as hard as the 
topaz; can scarcely be melted without the addition of 
some other substance, but with borax fuses easily. It 
becomes electrical by rubbing, and is found in primi- 
tive rocks, accompanied with quartz, felspar, garnet, 
mica, and topaz. — A beautiful sea-green color for the 
use of artists is also prepared under this name. 


Berzelius, Joux Jakon, BARON, (ber-ze/le-us,) an emi- 


nent Swedish chemist, B. near Linköping, Sweden, 
1179. He filled the chair of chemistry at Stockholm 
for 42 years, enriched many departments of chemistry 
by his researches, discovered the elementary substances, 
selenium, thorium, and serium, and gave the first im- 
pulse to modern organic chemistry. To his skill asa 
manipulator may be traced many of the analytical pro- 
cesses at present in use. He wrote many important 
works, the gnol lof which is his System of Chemistry 


S o ng! ) ly fortified ci 

sawng,) a atrongly fortified city 
of France, 6, of dep. Doubs, on the river Doubs, 45 m. 
E. of Dijon. Watch-making is the most important 
branch of industry, It was united to France, along 
with Franche Comte, in 1674. Pop. 47,169. 


Beta, (bé'tah.) (Bot.) ‘The Peeta, a genus of perennial 


plants, Q. distinguished by a 5-cleft peri- 
anth, 6 stamens inserted on a eshy ring surmounting 
the ovary, and the fruit adhering to the calyx, and 
collected in clusters of 20r 3. The common t (B. 
vulgaris) is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
but is now in Tery neral cultivation both in fields 
and gardens, chie y for the sake of its large, succulent, 
and enerally carrot-shaped roots, which are used as 
food both for man and for cattle, and from which also 
sugar is ely extracted in Europe, the production 
in 1892-93 being 3,413,000 metric tous ts cultiva- 
tion has been Introduced into the United States, which 
at latest statement produced 27,000,000 pounds, of 
which California yiel 21,809,000, £ 


Betel, (bé’d.) [Fr. bétel.] A narcotic masticatory, orig- 


inally chewed only in the islands of the Malay archipel- 
ago, but now used by every class of people, men, women, 
and children, from the Red Sea to J. not only for 
chewing, but also for dyeing the teeth black, and im- 
parting a deep red to the lips. It consists of a small 
quantity of lime, placed on a piece of betol-nut, or fruit 
of the Areca u (see ARECA), and incloscd in a piece 
of siri or betel-pepper (see CHAvICA). A Sanskrit pon 
enumerates the properties of betel as follows: “ Betel 
is pungent, bitter, aromatic, sweet, alkaline, astringent ; 
a carminative, a dispeller of phlegm, a vermifuge, a 
sweetener of the breath, an ornament of the meuth, a 
remover of impurities, and a kindler of the flame of 
love! O friend! these thirteen properties of betel are 
hard to be met with, even in heaven!" 


Betelgeuse, (be-tije-à2.) (Astron.) A star of the first 


I tude iu the constel. Orion. 


Bethany, (bétA'ah-ne.) [Heb., place of dates.] (Anc. 


Geog.) A village on the eastern slope of Mouut Olivet, 
abt. e E.S.E. of Jerusalem, and on the road to Jeri- 
cho. It was the residence of Lazarus and his sisters 
Mary and Martha, and was often visited by Christ. It 
is now a poor village, called Asiriych, a name derived 


Lazarus. 
Bethan Due of W. Virginia, in Brooke co., 16 m 


N.E. of ling. It is the seat of Bethany College, 
founded in 1841, by A. Campbell, the founder of the sect 
of Baptists called Disci 


Bethel, (44i) (Heb. house of God.] (Aue. Geog.) 


An ancient town which Eusebius places 12 Roman m. 
N. of Jerusalem, near the road to Shechem. Its original 
name was Luz, but ít was named B. by Jacob, who had 
there hie memorable dream. It was identified by Dr. 
Robinson with the place now called Daitin, 20 m. from 
Jerusalem. 


Bethesda, (Be-thés‘da.) (Heb., house of mercy.) (Script.) 


A pool at the sheep-gate of Jerusalem, built round with 
porches for the accommodation of the sick who sought 
benefit from the healing virtues of the water, and upon 
one of whom Christ performed the healing miragle 
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recorded by St. John (v. 2-9). It is now a dry basin or 
reservoir, 360 feet in length, outside the N. wall of the 
enclosure around the Temple Mount. 

Bethlehem, (beh'le-hem.' (Heb. place of bread.] 
(Anc. Geog.) The place of the Nativity, a small town 
of Judah, 6 m. 8. of Jerusalem. It was generally called 
B.-Judah, to distinguish it from B. in Zebulun. It was 
also called Ephratah (the fruitful), and its inhabitants 
Ephratites. It has now a pop. of abt. 2,500, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Turks. 

Beth'lehein, in Pennsylvania, a post-borough, 51 m. 
N. of Philadelphin, on the Lehigh River. It was founded 
in 1741 by the Moravians, who have a fine church and 
important seminary here. 

Bethsaida, (beth-saidah.) (Heb., place of fishing.) A 
city in Galilee, on the W. shore of the Lake of Genes- 
areth. It was the birthplace of the apostles Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter, and was often visited by Christ. — 
B. of Gaulonitis, was another place N. of the same lake, 
and E. of the Jordan. Near it, Christ fed the five 


10) It is now a poor place called Beisan, 24 m. S. of 
Tiberias. 

Bethshemesh, (-shé’mésh.) (Heb., house of the sun.] 
(Ane. Geog.) A sacerdotal city in the tribe of Judah on 
the S.E. border of Dan. It is probably the modern 
Ain-shems, a miserable place 15 m. W. of Jerusalem. 

Bethune, (bá'toon,) a fortified town of France, dep. 
Pas-de-Calais, on a rock at the foot of which ia the 
Brette, 18 m. N.N.W. of Arras. Pop. 8,611. 

Beton, (ba-tóng'.) [Fr.] (Engineering.) A strong hy- 
draulic cement composed of hydraulic mortar (that is, 
mortar made from limestone, containing from 20 to 30 
per cent. of silicate of alumina), and angular fragments 
of stone. 

Betony, (bét-o-ne.) (Bot) See STACHYS. 

Betulacese, (be-tu-la'seé.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Amentales, The typical gen. Betula contains the Birch 
a hardy tree inhabiting the north of Europe, Asia, and 
America. The Common Birch (Betula alba) is valuable 
for its capability of resisting extremes of both heat and 
cold; its timber is chiefly employed for fire-wood; and 
its bark is extremely durable. The empyreumatic oil 
of the birch is used in preparing Russian leather, to 
which it gives its peculiar odor. The American Birch 
(B. lenta) produces a hard heavy timber, much used by 
cabinet-makers. The bark of the Paper Birch ( B. papy- 
racea) is employed by the North American Indians for 
& variety of useful purposes: among others to form ca- 
noes. The bark of the Black Birch ( B. nigra) yields a 
resinous substance known as betuline, or Birch Cam- 
phor. See ALNus. 

Beudantine, (bi'dan-tin.) [After Fr ice 
BEUDANT, a French mineralogist, B. 1787 ; n. 1850.] ( Min.) 
A hydrous silicate of lead and peroxide of iron with 
phosphate of peroxide of iron, occurring in small black 
and brown rhombohedrons. 

Beust, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, BARON von, (bodst,) an 
eminent German statesman, B. at Dresden, 1809. He 
was made minister of Foreign Affairs in Saxony, 1849, 
and, aíter the war between Austria and Prussia, he was 
appointed Minister of the Household by the Emperor 
of Austria, Nov. 14, 1866, and President of the Council, 
Feb. 4, 1867. Since that time, the Emperor of Austria, 
acting under Baron von Beust’s advice, has made great 
concessions to Hungary, and accomplished important 
reforms in the administration of the empire. D. 1886. 

Bevel, (b2v'tl.) [L. bivius, having two ways.) (Arch.) 
An instrument for taking angles. —Also, an instrument 
much used by joiners and masons for making particular 
angles on wood or stone.—A Bevel angle is an angle 
which is neither a right angle nor half a right angle. 

Bev’el-gear. (Mach.) A kind of wheel-work, in which 
the teeth are raised on a surface inclined to the plane 
of the wheel. Such gear is employed when it is desired 
to communicate motion in an angular direction, 

Beverley, (bcv'ur-le,) a town of England, C. of E. Rid- 
ing, co. York, 8 m. N.N.W. of Hull. Its minster, founded 
about 900 A. D., is a fine specimen of the Perpendicular 
Gothic. Pop. 10,226. 

Beverley, (bév'ur-le,) in Massachusetts, a town of Essex 
co„ on an arm of Ann Harbor, connecting with Salem 
by a bridge, 16 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 

—In New Jersey, a borough of Burlington co., on the 
Delaware, 15 m. above Philadelphia. 

Bexar, (béks dr,) a 8. co. of Tezas, mostly eovered with 
prairies; area, 9,000 sq. m. ; C. San Antonio. 

Bey,(bà.) (Turk. beg.) In Turkish and Tartar coun- 
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tries, a title of honor indifferently applied as a enffix te 
the names of certain persons of rank or official position, 

Beyrout, or BEROUT, (bi-root’.) [Anc. Berytw.] A 
fortified seaport, and the most flourishing commercial 
town of Syria, in proportion to its size, lies on a buy of 
the Mediterranean, 57 m. W.N.W. of Damascus, of 
which city it is the port, and 8 m. S. of Cape Beyront, 
which is in Lat. 329 50' N., Lon. 35° 26' E. Pop. 100,000. 

Bezant, (be-zdnt’.) [From Byzantium.) (Numis.) For- 
erly, a round, flat coin of pure gold, struck at Byzan- 
tium (Constantinople). It varied in weight and in value. 
—(Her.) A circle, or. 

BRéze, THEODORE DE, (bai'zá,) the great French Protestant 
theologian and reformer, B. 1519, after holding the post 
of professor of Greek at Lausanne, settled at Geneva in 
1559, and thenceforward became the associate of Calvin 
till his death, and his successor as Professor of Theology 
and head of the Protestant party. He took a leading 
part at the celebrated Colloquy of Poissy, attended the 
Prince de Condé during the civil war, and was at the 
battle of Dreux. He was the author of several theologi- 
cal and historical works. D. 1605. 

Béziers, (baiz'e-ai,) a city of France, dep. Herault, on 
the Orb, 38 m. 8.W. of Montpellier. It is the centre of 
a considerable trade in brandy and leather. Pop. 25,633. 

Bezoar, (be-zdr’.) [Pers. bád-zahr, an antidote to nin] 
A concretion consisting chiefly of bile and resin, foun 
in the stomach, intestines, &c., of certain animals of 
the order Ruminantia, to which were once falsely attri- 
buted wonderful medicinal properties. 

Bhamo, (bà'mo,) the largest town of Burmah, next to 
its cap. and Rangoon, and the principal mart of its trade 
with China, on the Irrawaddy, 40 m. W. of the Chinese 
frontier, und 180 N.N.E. of Ava. Pop. 30,000. 

Bhawlpore, (bau-poor,) a city of N.W. Hindostan, C. 
of an independent state of same name, on a brauch of 
the Ghara, 140 m. N.W. of Bekanan. Pop. 28,000, 

Bhooj, (5ooj',) a strongly fortified city of N.W. Hindos- 
tan, C. prov. of Cutch, 35 m. N. of the Gulf of Cutch; 
Lat. 23° 15’ N., Lon. 69° 52' E. Manuf. Gold and silver 


goods. Pop. 20,000. 

Bhopaul, (bo-paul’,) a state of Hindostan, tributary to 
the British, mostly bet. Lat 22° 30’ and 23? 30' N., and 
Lon. 77° and 799 E.; area, 7,772 sq.m. The country is 
full of jungles, and the chief town is of the same name. 

Bhurtpoor, (boort-poor',) a town of Hindostan, C. of a 
protected state of same name, pres. Bengal, 33 m. N. of 
Agra. Pop. 25,000. 

Bi, (bi. [L. bis, twice.] A prefix denoting two, twice, 
or double; as, bicarbonate of potash, a compound of 
potash with two atoms of carbonic acid ; bilocular, two- 
celled; bivalve, having two valves, &c. 

Biafra, (Bight of,) (bi'ah-frah,) an inlet of the Atlan- 
tic, on the W. coast of Africa, between Capes Formosa 
and Lopez, within Lon. 5° and 10° E., and containing 
the islands of Fernando Po, Prince, and 8t. Thomas. 

Bi'nlystok, (Belostok,) a fortified town of European 
Russia, cap. of a prov. of same name, on the Bialy, an 
affluent of the Narew, 45 m. S.W. of Grodno; Lat. 539 
T 35” N., Lon. 239 15’ E. Pop. 14,200. 

Biard, (bé'ár,) AvausrE Francois, a French painter, B. 
at Lyon, 1800; chiefly successful in the delineation of 
genre and burlesque groupings. Among his best works 
are: Arabs overtaken the Simoom in the Desert ; Oda- 
lisque of Smyrna; and A Ball on. Board an English Con 
vette. 

Bias, (bi'ds,) one of the seven sages of Greece, and a na- 
tive of Priene, in Ionia, was celebrated for his practical 
knowledge and strict regard to justice. He flourished 
ubt. B. €. 550, and D. at a very advanced age. 

Bibasie, (bi-bàs'ik.) (Chem.) Designating acids which 
demand 00 equivalents of a protoxide of a base to form 
a neutral salt, as in malic acid. 

Bible, (bi'bl. [From Gr. biblos, a book; The Book, by 
pre-eminence.] A name given to the sacred writings 
of the Jews and Christians, found used for the first time 
in the 5th cent. by St. Chrysostom. The Old Testament 
consists of the five books called the Pentateuch, and 
the Historical, Poetical, and Prophetic books ; the New 
Testament of the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epístles, 
and Revelations. The earliest version of the Bible 
is a Greek translation called the Septuagint, and from 
this other translations have been made. The Bible was 
first printed in English in 1535. 

Bibliography, (bib-le-dg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. bibios, » 
book, and grapho, write.] The knowledge of books 
as to their various editions, time of being printed, and 
other information tending to illustrate the history of 
literature. 

Bibliology, (-ól'oje.) [Gr. biblion, a book, and logos, 
treatise.] Biblical learning. Sometimes a treatise on 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology. 


Bibliotheca, (bib-le-o-thi’kah.) [From Gg. Libion & 
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book, and tithem?, I place.) Literally, a library or book- 
depository. In matters of literature, it signifies a trea- 
tise giving an account of all the writers on a certain 
subject; thus we have B. of Theology, Law, Philoso- 
phy, éc. There are likewise universal B., which treat 
indifferently of books of all kinds. 

Bicallose, (bi-kil'làs.) [From Lat. bis, and callus, firm 
flesh.) (Bot) Denoting a plant, or member of a plant, 
prenting two small callosities or protuberances. 

Bicarbonate, (bi-kir'bon-àt.) [Bi for bis, and carbo- 
nate.) (Chem.) A carbonate comprising two equiva- 
lents of carbonic acid to one of base. 

Bice, Bise, (bis.) [Etymol. uncertain.] (Paint) A 
light-blue pigment, prepared from smalt. It works 
tolerably well, but inclines a little to sandy, and there- 
fore requires good grinding. Next to ultramarine, 
which is too dear for general use, it is the best of all 
the blues. 

Biceps, (bi's/ps.) [From L. bis, and caput, head. (Anat) 
The name of two muscles of the upper part of the hu- 
man body, which, rising by two narrow tendons from 
divergent parts of the shoulder-blade, enter one into 
each radius of the fore-arm, thus forming its principal 
flexor. It is also the name of corresponding muscles 
in the thighs. 

Bichat, MARIE FRANÇOIS Xavier, (bee’shah,) an emi- 
nent French physiologist, B. 1771; D. 1802. His great 
work is the Anatomie Générale appliquée à la Physi- 
x rh d la Médecine (1801). 

Bichloride of Gold. This chemical compound is 
announced as a cure for tlie alcohol habit, aud strong 
claims are made of its successful eniployment iu the 
reform of confirmed drunkards. These claims, how- 
ever, are held in doubt, and need substantiation. 

Bicuspid, (-kis'pid.) (From L. bis, and cuspis, a 
poiut.| (Anat.) Applied to a part which has two cusps, 
or pointed portions, as the B. valve between the left 
auricle and ventricle. The term is also applied to a 
tooth with two points. 

Bicycle, n. A two-wheeled machine, driven by the 
feet working on a crank attached to the front wheel, 
the rider sitting astride a small saddle. The original 
bicycle, invented in France early in the century, was 

ropelled by pushing the feet against the ground. 
e modern bicycle was at first made with one large 
and one small wheel, but the safety bicycle, now uni- 
versally adopted, has both wheels about the same size. 
It has grown immensely in favor, both in the U. 8. and 
Europe, and riders have attained great speed and 
ridden great distances, some claiming as much as 10,- 
000 miles in a single season. 

Biennial, (bi-én'yàl.) [L. biennis, of two years, dura- 
tion.] (Jot) Applied to plants which grow one year 
and flower the next, after which they perish ; they only 
differ from annuals in requiring a longer period to fruit 
in. Most biennials, if sown early in the spring, will 
flower in the autumn, and then perish, thus actually 
becoming annuals. 

Bien ville, (be-ing'vil,)) a N.W. parish of Louisiana, b. 
W. by Lake Bistineau. Its surface is thickly wooded. 


C. Sparta. 

Bifarious, (bi-fG're-üs) [From L. bifarius.] (Bot.) 
dino, pi in two vertical ranks or rows, as certain flow- 
ers and ovules. 

Bigamiy, (big'a-me.) [From L. bis, twice, and Gr. gamos, 
marriage.) (Law.) e wilfully contracting a second 
marriage, when the contracting party knows that the 
first is still existing. It is a felony ; and the second 
marriage is absolutely void. When the man has more 
than two wives, or the woman more than two hus- 
bands, living at the same time, the party is said to have 
committed polygamy ; but the name of B. is more fre- 
quently given to this offence in legal proceedings. 

Big Beth'el, a vill. of York co., Virginia, abt. 10 m. 
N.W. of Fortress Monroe. On June 10, 1861, an engage- 
ment occurred at this place between Union troops be- 
longing to Gen. Butler's command, and a force of Con. 
federates, in which the former were defeated. 

Big Black River, in Mississippi, rises in Choctaw 
co., and after a S.W. course of abt. 200 m., empties into 
the Mississippi at Grand Gulf. On May 7, 1863, the 
Confederate works commanding the river were taken 
by Gen. McClernand's Union troops, after a severe en- 

ement. 

Bigeminate, (bi-j/m'in-dt.) [L. bis, and gemino, I 
double.] (Bot) Two-forked or twice-paired ; — said of 
a decomponnd leaf having a forked petiole, with several 
leaflets at the end of each division. 

Big'ener. [L. bis, and gener, a son-in-law.] (Bot) A 
hybrid between two plants of different genera. 

Bight, (oit) oal buyt, a bending.] ( Naut.) The double 
Pa of a folded rope, as distinguished from its ends. — 

Geog.) A small bay or basin; as, the Bight of Biafra. 
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— go The inner bend of the chambrel of a horse 
and the bend of the fore-knees. — Bailey. 

Bignoniaceze, (big-non-e-a'seé.) (From Bignonia, the 
typical genus.] (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Bignoniales, 
usually having a twining stem, large trumpet-shaped 
flowers (Fig.82),and a pot-like capsule with winged seeds, 





why kn, 
Fig. 82.—cHINESE TRUMPET-FLOWER (Bignonia grandifolia) 


Some of them are trees of considerable size, and furnish 
timber valuable in the countries where it is produced ; 
but the greater part are interesting only for the beauty 
of their flowers, in which respect this order yields to no 
other; indeed the Bignonias are probably the handsom- 


est twining plants known. 

Bignoninies, (big-no-ni'ah-lez.) (Bot) An all. of 
plants, sub-class Peryginous Exogens, having dichlamy- 
deous, monopetalous, unsymmetrical flowers ; fruit cap- 
sular or berried, with its carpels quite consolidated ; 
placenta axile, or parietal, or free central ; embryo with 
little or no albumen. 

Bigot, (big'ót.) [Fr.] A person who is obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a particular practice or opinion; 
or one who is illiberally attached to any form or system 
of belief, 

Bijoutry, (bé-zhoo’tre.) [Fr. bijouterie.) Gems, jewelry, 

Bij ornaments of taste Bij value. (dügüs) [L. bà, 

ugate, (jü'gát, ugous, (jü'giüs. . bi 
and y ae ded ag ( Bot.) ANA of two pairs of 
anything, as in leaves pinnated with two pairs of leaflets. 

Bilabiate, (-lãī'be-dt.) [L. bis, and labium, a lip.] (Bot.) 
Two-lipped ; an epithet for the corolla and perianth. 

Bilamellate, (-lim'el-lát.) [L. bis, and lamella, a plate.) 
( Bot.) Denoting a part bearing two vertical plates; or a 

art divided longitudinally into two laminz or plates. 

Bilateral, Ranging [L. bis, and latus, lateris, a side.) 
Two-sided; thus, in Law, a bilateral contract is one in 
which the two contracting parties are equally bound to 
fulfil reciprocal obligations towards each other. 

Bilbad, (bil bow, ) a city and pp. port of the N. of Spain, 
C. of p. Biscay, on the Ibaizabal or Nervion, 6 m. from 
its mouth at Portugalete, and 28 m. N. of Vittoria; Lat. 
43° 14’ 3" N., Lon. 2° 56’ 5" W. It is enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and is a fine and prosperous place. Pop. 


19,886. 

Bilberry, (bil'ber-re) (Bot) See VACCINIUM. 

Bile, (bil.) (L. bilis.] (Physiol.) A yellowish-green fluid, 
secreted by the liver, part of which is accumulated in 
the gall-bladder, and the rest is conveyed through a 
canal into the duodenum, where it helps to convert tlie 
chyme into chyle. The B.is properly of two kinds, 
which are distinguished by the names of cystic and 
hepatic. The hepetic B. is thin, almost insipid, ane 
scarcely colored ; the cystic B. is thicker, more colored, 
and very bitter. The use of the B. is to attenuate the 
chyle, to mix the oleaginous parts of the blood with 
the aqueous, to stimulate the intestines, and in part to 
change the acid of the chyle. The B. consists essen- 
tially of a solution of two salts, known as glycocholate 
and taurocholate of soda. Both glycocholic and tawrocholio 
acids are resinous, and do not neutralize the alkali, so 
that the B. has a strong alkaline character. 

Bilge, (bilj.) [A.S. belg, or bylg,a bulging.) ( Naut.) The 
bottom of a ship's floor-timbers, or the width of the part 
she rests upon when on the ground.—Bilge-water is the 
water which accumulates on her floor below the level 
of the pump-well. — Bilge-pumps, or burr-pumps, appa- 
ratus which carry off the bilge-water. 

Biliary Cal'culi. eg See GALL-STONE. 

Bilia Duets, (-dŭktz.) (pl.) [L. ductus, a conduct 
ing. ig ang Small canals which carry the bile out of 
thc liver into the hepatic duct, which is formed by thy 
blending of these canals into one trunk. 

Bil, (bil) [A. 8. bile] (Zodl.) The beak or hard 
horny mouth of a bird, consisting of two mandibles 
There is no appearance of lips either in the upper ot 
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lower jaw, and they are not furnished with teeth. A 
portion of the bill at the base of the upper mandible is 
covered with a membrane, which is called the cere, 
The nostrils of a bird are usually situated in the cere, 
but in some cases they are placed so far forward as 
hardly to be observable. — [A. 8. büle.] (Com.) An ac- 
count of goods sold, with their prices and total cost. — 
Bill of Exchange. See EXCHANGE. — Bill of Adcenture, 
See ADVENTURE. — Bill of Entry. A written schedule of 
goods entered at the custom-house, whether imported 
or intended for exportation. — Hi of Lading. A written 
account of goods shipped by any person on board of a 
vessel, signed by the master of such vessel, who ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the goods, and promises to 
deliver them safe at the place to which they are ad- 
dressed, on payment of a certain freight. —(/'o/.) In 
legislation, a bill is an instrument drawn up by any 
member, and presented to the congress, parliament, or 
diet (as the case may be) for its approbation or rejec- 
tion: —should it be passed in law, it then becomes an 


"W. 
Act of Congress, &c.— (Eng. Hist.) The Bill of Rights is | 


the declaration drawn up by the two houses of the 
English Parliament to William, Prince of Orange, Feb. 


13, 1688, on his accession to the throne as William III, | 


stating what acts of James II., the deposed sovereign, 
were legal, and asserting the rights, liberties, and 
rivileges of the pope 
Billet, (bu'lit.) [Fr.] (Arch.) A moulding consisting of 
8 torus ornamented by alternate chequers, like a staff 
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cut into short lengths, and disposed horizontally or 
around a moulding. 

Bill-fish. (Zool. See SCOMBERESOCIDÆ. 

Billiards, (^il'yerds.) (pl.) |Fr. billard, from L. pilum, 
a psp (Games.) A well-known game played on a rec- 
tangular table, made of slate or marble, and covered 
with green cloth, bordered by elastic cushions, and 
generally abt, 12 feet X 6. It is played with ivory balls 
impelled by a mace or cue [ Fr. ], which are driven 
into holes, called pockets, placed at the sides or angles 
of the table. The game varies in different countries. 
In the U. States, it is usually played with 4 balls; in 
France, with 3 only, and on a board without pockets, 

Billion, (bil'yun.) [Fr.; a contraction of bis, duuble, 
and million.] (Numer.) According to the French sys- 
tem of notation current in the U. States, a term de- 
noting a thousand millions (1,000,000,000); in England 
it signifies a million millions (1,000,000,000,000 

Billiton, an island of the Dutch E. Indies, interme- 
diate between Sumatra and Borneo; Lat. 3° 13' S., Lon. 
108° 7/ E. Area, 1,044 sq. m. Pop. 8,000. 

Bilobate, Bilobed, (.ló'bàt, reni (L. bis, and Gr. 
lobos, à lobe.] (Bot.) Indicating division into two lobes 
or obtuse processes. 

Bilocular, (bi-Jok à-ldr.) [L. bis, and loculus, shell.) 
(Hot.) ''wo-celled, us certain pericarps. 

Bilston, (bil'stün,) a town of England, co. Stafford, 3 m. 
8.E. of Wolverbampton. It has immense manufactures 
of iron and tin-plate goods, nails, wire, &c. Pop. 27,251. 

Bima, (bemah,) a seaport-town of the Dutch E. Indies, 
C. of state of same name, in the island of Sumbawa, on 
a bay of ita N. coast, 100 m. E. of Sumbawa. It is the 
residence of the sultan, and of a Dutch agent. Pop. of 
the State, 45,000. 

Bimana, (bi-má'nah.) [L. bis, and manus, hand.) (Zodl.) 
A name given by Cuvier to the first or highest order 
of mammifers, having only one gen. and species — man. 

Binary, (bi'nd-re.) (L. binus— bis, two.) Twofold.— 
B. Arithmetic, is that in which two figures or charac- 
ters, viz., 1 and 0 only are used; the cipher multiply- 
ing everything by 2, as in the common arithmetic by 
10; thus 1 is 1, 10 is 2, 11 is 3, 100 is 4, 1000 is 8, and so 
on; it is founded on the same principles as ordinary 
arithmetic, and was invented by Leibnitz, who asserts 
that it is more expedítious tnan common arithmetic in 
discovering the properties of numbers, and in extensive 
tabular calculations. — ( Astron.) B. are two stars 
revolving about each other in regular orbita, as diatin- 
guished from double stars which may be only optically 
80. Upwards of a hundred B. S. have already been dis- 
covered. 

Binate, (bi'ndt.) [L. bis, and natus, born.) (Bot.) Grow- 
ing in pairs, as seep sometíiges in the segments of 

leaves, 
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Bindrabund, (bin'drah-bünd,) a town of Hindostan, 
ou the Jumna, 35 miles N.N.W.of Agra. It is held in 
great veneration by the Hindoos, as having been the 
residence of the god Krishna during his youth. Pop. 
20,000, 

Bind'weed. (Bot) See CONVOLVULACER. 

Binghamton, in New York, a city, C. of Broome 
co., at the junction of the Chenango and Susquelianna 
rivers, 225 m. N.W. of New York city. ltisa place of 
extensive trude in grain and lumber. 

Binnacle, (bin/nd-ki.) (Formerly written BiTTACLE.) 
[From L. Lat. habitaculum, a pilot's room.) (Nant.) A 
wooden case containing the stecring-compass on board 
ship. It is fixed near the tiller or w heol, nnd is lighted 
at night. 

Binoele, (bin'o-kL) [L. binus, double, and oculus, eye.] 

-) A dioptric telescope, by which objects are 
viewed by both eyes at one time. Opera-glasses are 
commonly made in this form. (Sometimes termed 
binocular te .) 

Binoc'ular Mi'eroscope. (Opt) An instrument 
with a tube for each eye, employed to obtain stereo- 
scopio views of magnified objects. 

Binomial, (bi-uó'me-il.) [L. bis, twice, and nomen, a 
name.] (Jfath.) An algebraic term for any quantity 
consisting of two names or terms, connected together 
hy the sign + or — Thus a + band 8 + 3 are bino- 
mials, one consisting of the sum, and the other of the 
difference of two quantities, 

Bintang, (been'tang,) an island of the Dutch E. Indies, 
Lat. 19 5’ N., Lon. 104° 29' E., 40 m. B.E. of Singapore; 
area, 600 sq.m. Pop. 13,000. 

Biobio, (be'o-be’o,) a river of 8. America, in Chili, rising 
in the Andes, and flowing generally W.N.W., falls in the 
Pacific at Concepcion. Length 200 m. 

Biogrha hy, (bi-óg'rah-fe.) [Gr. bios, life, and grapho, 
I = he ( it.) The story of an individual's life. When 
written by himself it is an autobiography, (Gr. autos, 
himself.) 

Biology, (bi-ól'o-je) (Gr. bios, and logos, a Bcsutuk) 
That branch of scientific inquiry which is concerne 
with the nature and relation of living bodies. The dis- 
covery of the laws by which the beings of the organic 
world are governed ia the object in view. 

Biot, Jean BAPTISTE, (Lc/o,) an eminent French astron- 
omer, optician, and natural philosopher, B. at Paris, 
1774. Me is especially celebrated as the discoverer of 
the circular polarization of light. D. 1862. 

Bipartite, (bi-pár'tit.) (From L. bis, twice, and partitus, 
d vidat] (Bot.) Divided into two corresponding parts. 

Biped. (07’péd.) [L. bis, and pes, pedis, a foot.] An 
animal possessing two feet: — preéminently, man. 

Bipinnate, (-pi»'"nát) (L. bis, and Eng. pinnate.] 

(t) Doubly pinnate, as in Fumaria officinalis. 

Birch, (birch.) (Bot) See BETULACEÆ®. 


Bird-estehing Spider, (Zo/l) See MyaALE. 
Birdlime, (bürd'lim.) [A.8,] A glutinous substance, 


made of the bark o holly, which is spread on the 
branches of trees to catch birds. 

Bird-of. Paradise, (-pdr'd-diz.) (Zoil.) See PARA- 
DISEIDA. 

Bird'-pepper. (Bot) See Capsicum. 

Birds, (biirdz.) [A.8.] (Zool) A class of animals com- 
prising all oviparous vertebrates which are clothed with 
feathers, furnished with a bill, and organized for flight. 
They have warm blood, and à complete double circula- 
tion. They are all bipeds; the body is inclined before 
their feet, the thighs are directed forward, and the toes 
elongated, forming a broad supporting base, The head 
and neck are more or less prolonged, the latter very 
flexible, and generally containing twelve or more verte- 
bre. The posterior extremities present five principal 
modifications, affording characters which distinguish 
five primary orders (Fig. 84). Iu the first order the foot 
(a) has three toes before and one behind, all armed with 
long, strong, crooked, and more or less retractile 
talons, adapted to seize and lacerate a living prey ; this 
structure is associated with a strong, curved, sharp- 
edged and sharp-pointed beak, often armed with a 
lateral tooth; a very muscular body, nnd capability of 
rapid and long-continued flight. This order is termed 
Jtaptores or Accipitres, The second type of foot presents 
three toes before and one behind, and placed on the 
same level; slender, flexible, of moderate length, and 
provided with long, pointed, and slightly curved claws. 

he two external toes are united by a very short mem- 
brane. A foot so constructed (b) is especially adapted 
for the delicate operations of nest-building, and for 
grasping and perching among the slender branches of 
trees; hence the order 80 characterized has been termed 
Jnsessores, and, from including the smaller tribes of 
birds, Passeres. In the third type of foot (c) the hinder 
toe is raised above the level of the three anterior ones; 
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the power of perching; but the other toes 
are strong, straight, and terminated by robust obtuse 
ted for scratching 
soil, and for running 
und; the legs 
purpose very 
strong and muscular, and the 
order so characterized is 
termed Rasores, or Gallus. 
The modification by which 
birds are enabled to wade and 
seek their food in water along 
the margins of rivers, lakes, 
and estuaries, is gained | simply 
by elongating the bones of the 
leg (tibia and metatarsus), 
which are covered with a 
naked scaly skin (d) The 
three anterior toes are very 
long and slender, as in the 
Parra Jacana, by which the 
bird can support itself upon 
the broad floating leaves of 
aquatic plants; sometimes 
the toes are united by inter- 
vening webs (e); the legs are 
placed behind the centre of 
equilibrium; the body is pro- 
tected by a dense covering of feathers, and a thick 
down next the skin; and the whole organization is es- 
pecially adapted for aquatic life. Hence the order is 
termed Natatores. 

Bird's'-eye. (Bot) See PRIMULA. 

Bird's'-foot. (Bot) Sec ORNITHOPUS. 

Bird's-mest. (Bot) See Monotropa. — Edible Birds’ 
Nests. (Cookery.) The nest of the Hirundo esculenta, or 
Indian swallow, a delicacy used by the Chinese in soups. 
Vast numbers of these birds are seen on the sea-coasta 
of China, at certain seasons of the year; they leave the 
inland country at their breeding time, to build in the 
rocks on the coast. The nests are of an hemispherical 
figure, of the size of a goose's egg, and in substance 
much resemble isinglass. They are esteemed a great 
luxury, and sell at a high price. 

Bird’s-tongue, (-tiing’.) ie See ORNITHOGLOSSUM. 

Biren, (hi'ren.) Bee ANNA IVANOWNA. 

Birkenhead, bor nsi a prosperous seaport and 
borough of England, co. Chester, on the Mersey, im- 
mediately opposite Liverpool. There are extensive 
docks, shipbu sing is carried on largely. Pop. 100,000. 

Birmingham, in Ala., a manuf, centre. . 35,000. 

Birmingham, (bür'ming-hdm,) a large manufactur 
ing town of England, co. Warwick, 17 m. N.W. of War- 
wick, and 100 N.W. of London. This town is the 
* metropolis" of the iron and hardware trades, manu- 
facturing almost every variety of metallic wares. Pop. 

10,000. 

Birmingham, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Allo- 
ghany co., on the Monongahela river. It has extensive 
manuf. of glass and iron-ware. 

Biron, ARMAND DE GowTAUT, BARON DE, ‘rawng,) 
marshal of France, B. abt. 1524, took a prominent part 
in the civil war between the Huguenots and Catholics, 
served Henri IV. in his campaigns, and was killed at 
the siege of Epernay, 1592. — His son, CHARLES DE GON- 
TAUT, DUKE DE BIRON, B. abt. 1562, served with distinc- 
tion in the war of the League, wa$ made admiral of 
France in 1592, and marshal two years afterward. Ow- 
ing to his continued intrigues with the Spanish court 
and the Duke of Savoy against Henri IV., he was tried 


and beheaded in 1602. 
Bis, (bis) E twice or rey (Philol.) The root of 
x bi term placed over pas- 





Fig. 84. 
TYPES OF BIRDS’ FEET. 


the p or bin-. — ( Mus.) 
sages having dots postfixed to one bar, and prefixed t 
a following bar, indicating that the intervening passage 
is to be played twice over. 

Biscay, (biskai,)a mountainous p. in the N. of Spain, 
b. N. by the Atlantic. It is one of the three divisions 
of the Basque provinces. C. Bilbad. Pop. 176,636.—The 
Bay of B. is a vast bay or gulf formed by the Atlantíc 
"i extending between Ouessant Island, on the W. 

coast of France, and Cape Ortegal, on the N. coast of 

Spain. It receives the waters of the Loire, Charente, 

Gironde, and Adour. Its N. and S. coasts are bold an 

rocky; but on the E. from the mouth of the Gironde to 

the Adour, the coast is composed of sand dunes, and in- 
terrupted by numerous lagoons. 


lin, (be-svil’ya,) a fortified seaport-town of 8.| Bi 


Ttaly, on the Adriatic, 21 m. W.N.W. of Bari. Pop. 
21,585. 
Bisehwiller, (bish-véV/lair,) a town of Prussia, in 


Lace uH) [Fry frome L. be card owt, from airo, 
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to bake.] (Nawé.) A kind of hard, dry, unfermented 
, used on ship ; — otherwise termed sea-biscuté 
or hard-tack, Cuabin-bread is a superior kind of the same 
artos — er iy A term given to porcelain and 
earthenware, after it has been baked in the oven, and 
before it receives the glaze;—in this state it absorbs 
ater. — (Sculpt) A kind of baked but unglazed por- 
osian of which groups of miniature statuary are 
made. 

Bishop, (bis'üp.) (A.8. biscop.] (Eccl. Hist.) A pre- 
late, or person consecrated for the SEGNA government 
of a certain district called a see or diocese. His distinct 
office consists in the power of ordination, confirmation, 
and consecration, none of which ceremonies may be 
performed by an inferior clergyman, The clergy of a 
diocese are subjected also to the ecclesiastical authority 
of their bishop, who alone institutes to benefices, licenses 
curates, and has considerable discretionary power in 
pe ge the residence of his clergy on their cures, 
and in superintending the discharge of their duties in 
them. In early times the B. was generally elected by 
his clergy and laity, as it is still the caso in several 
Christian denominations. In the Middlo Ages, the 
Pope assumed in most cases the absolute nomination 
of bishops, which claim has been piven up in later times 
in many Catholic countries, where tho king or clergy 
have recommended, and the Popo only ratifies, the ap- 
pointment. 


Bismarck-Schénhausen, KARLOTTO, PRINCE YON, 
(bis-mdrh-shoon-how'ecn,) one of the greatest statesmen 
of this century, b. in Brandenburg, 1818. After studyin, 
law at tho universities of Güttingen and Berlin, B. an 
important diplomatic positions, and was nominated 
prime minister of Prussia in 1802. His reactiona: 
policy gave t offence to, and provoked many colli- 
sions with, the Liberal party; and, ere long, he dis- 
solved the Representative Chamber, and declared that 
the ministry would act independent of popular suffrage. 
B. instigated the war against Denmark, in 1864, which 
resulted in the acquisition of the Schleswig-Holstein 
duchies by Prussia. The rivnlry which had long existed 
between Austria and Prussia as the leading German 
powon was terminated by the latter kingdom seceding 
rom the Bund in 1866, and forming an alliance with 
Italy against Austria. War was declared in June, and 
the result of a six weeks’ campaign was the exclusion 
of Austria from German eouhells and interests. B. next 
set about annexing the smaller states of Hanover, 
Hesse, &c and succeeded in negotiating a secret treaty 
in Aug., 1866, with the 8. German powers, by virtue o 
which theit armies were placed under control of the 
king of Prussia, In 1867, B. was made chancellor of 
the German Confederation, and, in 1870, brought about 
& coalition of the German powers against France, in 
consequence of a declaration of war having been de- 
clared by Napoleon III. against Prussia, on account of 
her interference in the succession to the Spanish crown. 
The German armies crossed the Rhine in Aug., and, 
after defeating the French in several obstinately fought 
battles, "e ape the capitulation of the French em- 
ror with his army at Sedan, and ultimately besieged 
ris, which city capitulated in the early part of 1871. 
For his services in the successful carrying out of this 
war, which resulted in the elevation of his muster, 
William I., to the imperial crown of Germany, B. was 
created a Prince of the Empire in May, 1871. On March 


18, 1890, he was deprived of his official positions in 
the pa William I) and was succeeded by 
General Von vi. Since then he has not held office. 


Bismuth, (bizmuth.) (Chem.) One of the metals, of 
a reddish or yellowish-white color, und a crystalline 
structure; discovered by the Gerinan mineralogist 
Agricola in 1529. It is moderately hard, and 60 brittle 
that it not only breaks into pieces under the strokes of 
the hammer, but may even be beat into powder. It 
melts at about 500° F. When strongly heated, it vola- 
tilizes, and at a higher temperature burns with a blue 
flame. B. is more commonly found in a native state 
than any other metal. Most metallic substances unite 
with bismuth, and are rendered by it more fusible than 
before; hence it is used in making solder, puer 
types, pewter, &c. An alloy of 8 parts of B., 5 of lead, 
and 3 of tin, melts below the temperature of boiling- 
water, and is known as fusible metal. Sp. gr. 9:83; Sym 
bol Bi. 

Bison, (bi’m.) (Zo) See Bos. 

me, (bisk.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) A kind of unglazed 
white porcelnin, in the modelling of statuary. — 

(Cookery.) A soup made of several kinds of meat stewed 


together. 
Binsex tile, til.) L. bis, twice, and 
iw, vis. ] (Order ) Lane 7 ‘year happening 
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every 4th year, and every fourth hundredth year, and 
consisting of 366 days, on account of the addition of a 
day in the month of Feb., which then consists of 29 
days. This day is added to include the nearly six hours 
which the snn takes up in his course, besides the 365 
days allowed for it in other years. According to the 
Roman method of counting the days of the months, the 
24th of Feb. was called Serto Calendas Martii (the sixth 
day before the calends of March); and when the calen- 
dar was corrected by Julius Cæsar, the day added every 


4th year was inserted in Feb.; but to prevent interrup- | 
tion in the order of counting the days, the 24th of Feb. | 
was taken twice, the inserted day being named * bis | 


sexto Calendas Martii "(the 2d 6th day before the calends 
of March). As the year does not consist of quite 6 hours 
more than 365 days, adding a whole day erery 4th year 
would gradually canse another error, like that removed 
hy the Gregorian correction (see CALENDAR); and to 
prevent this, only the hundredth years whose numbers 
are divisible by 4, are leap-years. Thus 1900 is not a 
leap-year, since 19 is not divisible by 4; but 2000 will 
be a leap-year, since 20 is so divisible. 

Bistoury, (bistu-re)) [Fr. bistouri.) (Surg) A small 
knife of various forms, according to the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Bistort, (bistórt.) (Bot) See POLYGONUM. 

Bistre, (bister.) [Fr. from bis, fem. bise, brown.] 
( Puint.) A brown pigment prepared from the soot of 
wood, especially the roots of beech, It retains a strong 
pyroligneous aroma, is of a wax-like and perfectly dur- 
nble lustre, and of a citrine-brown color. 

Biternate, (-Vr'»it) (Hot) Designating a ternate 
leaf whose leaflets become themselves ternate, as in 
Fumaria lutea, 

Bithynin, (hi-tiin'e-a.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient coun- 
try of Asin Minor, on the Euxine Sea and the Propon- 
tis; b. W. by Mysia, S.E. by Phrygia and Galatia, and 
E. by Paphlagonia. It was colonized by the Thracians. 
It was subdued by Croesus of Lydia, 560 n. €., and soon 
after fell under the Persian dominion. In abt. 440 or 
430 B.C., it became again an independent kingdom, with 
Nicomedia for its capital. Its last king, Nicomedes 
III., made the Romans his heirs, and B. became a p. 
of the empire, n. c. 74. 

Bitonto, (bc-tón'to,) a town of 8. Italy, 10 m. W.S.W. 
of Bari. Pop, 20,613. 

Bitter-cress, (bit'tr-kr?s.) (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 

Bittern, (bit turn.) (Zodl.) See ARDEIDÆ. 

Bitters, (bit'térz.) (pl) (Med.) Preparations from 
plants containing bitter principles, as gentian, quassia, 
aloes, wild-cherry, &c. B. are esteemed tonic, stom- 
achic, and slightly purgative, and are considered to as- 
sist digestion ; but their frequent use is pernicious. 

Bit‘ter-spar. (Min.) The crystallized variety of 
dolomite, or magnesian limestone, 

Bitter-sweet, ( Bot.) Sev SOLANUM. 

Bit'ter-veteh, (-7h.) (Bot.) See OROBUS. 

Bit'ter-wood. (Bol) See XYLOPIA. 

Bitumen, (be-ti’men.) [Lat., from Gr. pitta, pitch.] 
(Min.) A combustible mineral, which is greasy to the 
touch, and if ignited emits a strong odor. True B. dis- 
closes no trace of organie strneture, but it was proba- 
bly obtained from coal-leposits by the action of subter- 
ranean heat. Asphaltum is a desiccated form of B., and 
mineral caoutchouc, or elastic B., is another, Mineral tar 
is soft B., and the liquids petroleum and naphtha are es- 
sentially the same substance, except that the former 
is rather more inspissated than the latter. 

Bituminous Coal, (be-Gime-nüs.) (Min.) The term 
usually applied to coal which burns with a smoky 
flame, thus occupying a place between Liguite on the 
one hand, and Anthracite on the other. 

Bituminous Shale. (Min) A soft variety of ar- 
rillaceous slate, found usually associated with coal, 

Bivalves. (bi'valvz.) (Zoil.) See LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Bivoune, (biv'oo-dk.) tre] ( Mil.) A night-guard, per- 
formed by an entire army, when there is any appre- 
hension of danger from the enemy ; it is also applied to 
a temporary encampment in the open air, in distinction 
from the more permanent one called cantonment. 

Bixnce:ze, (bi-ai's-e,) or FLacourtiace®. ( Bot.) An 
O. of plants, all. Violales, comprising small trees or 
shrubs with scattered npetalous or polypetalous petals 
and stamens, and dotles: or round-dotted leaves, Bira 
orellana produces the substance called arnotlo, q. v. 

Bixine. (Chem.) See ARNOTTO. 

Bizerta, (le-zer’ta,) the most N. town of Africa, and a 
fortified seaport of Tunis, 28 m. N.W. of Tunis. Though 
its port admits now only small vessels, it was formerly 
one of the best in the Mediterranean. Pop. 10,000. 

Black, (bldk.) [A. 8S. blac.) A substance is said to be 
B. when, all the rays of light being absorbed, no color 
is reflected from its surface. — (Paint) Several species 
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of B.are used as pigments: as Frankfort B., of which 
there are two sorts, one of natural earth inclining to 
blue, and the other made from the lees of wine, &c 
burnt, washed, and ground; lamp-black, the smoke of 
resin, prepared by heating the resin in iron vessels; 
ivory black, made of calcined ivory, and used in minia- 
tures ; Spanish black, made of burnt cork, and first used 
by the Spaniards. —( Her.) B. is called sable, and is em- 
blematic of wisdom and prudence. 

Black-art. A name formerly given to MAGIC, q. v. 

Black-berry. (/>t.) See RUBUS. 

Black’bird. (27Z03.) See IcTERID&. 

Black’'bird, a N.E. co. of Nebraska, b. E. by the Mis- 
souri River; pop. 31. 

Black-bonnet. (Zl) A name of the bird Reed- 
Bunting. Sec PLECTROPHANES. 

Black-bryon « (Bot) See Tamus. 

Blackburn, (blcklirn,) an important manufacturing 
town of England, co. of Lancaster, 22 m. N.N W. of 
Manchester. About $20,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
are annually fabricated here, Pop. 63,126. 

Black-eap. (ZoóL) The Sylvia atric«pilla, a small 
European song-bird (Fig, 
85) of the fam. Sylvicolidr, 
also called the mock-night- 
ingale, from the sweetness 
and fulness of its notes. 
The crown of the head, in 
the male, is black. 

Black’-cattle, (-kdt'tl.) 
Bovine cattle fed for 
slaughter, — in contradis- 
tinction to dairy-cattle, 

Black-cock, and 
Black-game. Sce 





GROUSE. 5 
Binek-copper. (Min) — Fig. 85. — BLACK-CAP. 
Ree MELACONITE. 
Black-currant. (Bot) Rises. 


Black Death, (-d/th.) (Hist.) A pestilence which 
in the 14th cent. swept away one-quarter of the pop. of 
the Old World within 4 years (1347-1350). Altogether it 
is estimated that 25,000,000 died from it in Europe alone, 
Jt originated in the East, and being attended with the 
breaking out of black spots over the body, it received 
the above name. 

Blaek-drop. (Med.) A preparation of opium, said ta 
be a solution of opium in verjuice. 

Black'feet. a powerful, warlike, and predatory tribc 
of Indians, inbabiting a tract of country between the 
Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains. 


Black-fish. (Zoi/.) See Lannus. 
Black-fly. (Zo) Sea CNRYSOMELIDÆ. 


Black Forest. [Ger. PET A mountainons 
region of 8 W. Germany, in the grand-duchy of Baden, 
and the W. of Würtemberg, between Lat. 47? 30' and 
49° 30' N., and Lon. 7° 40’ and 9? E., separating the 
basins of the Rhine and Neckar. It is remarkable for 
its extensive forests, and its mines of silver, copper, 
zinc, lead, and iron; in many places it is 3,700 ft. above 
the sea, and the Feldberg, 4.675 ft. high. is the loftiest 
mountain in W. Germany. The Danube, Neckar, Murg, 
Elz, &c., rise in this region, 

Black Hawk, a N.E. central co. of Jowa; area, 576 
sq. m.; €. Waterloo, 

Black Hills, in Dakota, a range rising near the 
Missouri river in abt. 47° N. Lat., and 1032 W. Lon., 
and ending in the spurs of the Rocky Mountains in abt. 
43? N. Lat. Harney's Peak, nearly 8,000 ft. above seas 
level, is one of its highest peaks. 

Blaek ing, (blál'ing.) a paste or liquid for imparting 
a lustrous black to shoe-leather: it consists chiefly of 
bone-black, sugar or molasses, sperm oil, oil of vitriol, 
and strong vinegar. 

Binck-lend. See PLUMBAGO. 

Black’-mail, (-mal.) [Gael, marl, rent. from an old 
kind of small money called malle.) (Hist.) A certain 
tribute of money, corn, or cattle, formerly paid, in the 
N. of England, to authorized persons connected with 
the Border moss-troopers or reivers, 80 as to be protected 
by them from pillage. Hence, the term is applied, in 
modern parlance, to any money illegally extorted from 
persons under threat of exposure of an alleged offence: 
it is also otherwise termed /ush-money, 

Black Monks. See DERNARDINES. 

Black Mountain, in N. Carolina, a range of abt. 
20 m. in extent, connecting with the Blue Mountains, 
and culminating in Mitchell's Peak, 6,732 ft. above sea- 
level, and the highest summit E. of the Mississippi. 

Blacks, (biGkz.) (pl.) (Print) A kind of ink used in 
copper-plate printing; it is made from the charred 
husks of the grape, and the lees of the wine-press. 

Black Sea, or Tar EuxiNE, (anc. Pontus Temi $ 
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great inland sea between Europe and Asia, within the 
parallels of Lat. 40° 45’ and 46? 45’ N., and extending 
from Lon. 27° 30’ to 41° 50’ E.; extreme length 700 m., 
Ereatest breadth, 380 m. It is surrounded by the 
countries of Russia, Armenia, and Asiatic and European 
Turkey, and communicates by the Strait of Yenikale 
with the Sea of Azov on the N.E., and by the Bosphorus 
with the Sea of Marmora in the S.W. Its depth varies 
from 4 to 48 fathoms near its shores, but in the middle 
no soundings have been obtained at 160 fathoms. It is 
calculated that the B. S. receives 1-3d of the running 
waters of Europe, and in consequence of this immens.- 
influx, it was formerly believed that a current flows con- 
stantly to the Mediterranean; but modern investiga- 
tion shows that t..is, as well as the opinion that the 
Sea of Marmora is lower than the Euxine, is founded 
in error. The Euxine has no tide, and is liable to fre- 
quent storms. From 1483 till 1774, all but Turkish 
vessels were excluded from the B. S. After the last- 
named year, however, Russian ships of war were sta- 
tioned in its waters until the close of the Crimean war, 
in 1856, when, by the Treaty of Paris, the Czar was 
restricted to the keeping of 10 small vessels only within 
its limits. In 1871, this restriction was removed by a 
conference of the contracting powers, held in London, 
and the Euxine was declared open. 

Black’stone, Sir WILLIAM, (bldk'stun,) the celebrated 
author of the well-known Commentaries ou the Laws of 
England, was born in London, 1723, and sat as judge 
in the Court of Common Pleas from 1770 till his death 


in 1780. 

Black-thorn. (Bot) See PRUNUS. 

Black Vomit. (Med.) See YELLow FEVER. 

Black’well’s Island, an island in East River, in 
New York harbor, on which is located the city peni- 
tentiary. 

Bladder, (bldd’dr.) (A. 8. bledr.] (Anat.) A thin 
membranous bag in animals, serving as the receptacle 
of urine. See URINARY ORGANS. 

Blaine, James GILLESPIE. An American statesman, 
B. in Pennsylvania in 1830. Removed to Maine, be 
came an editor, and in 1862 entered Congress as a 
Representative from Maine. Was Speaker of the 
House from 1869 to 1874, and in 1877 was chosen U. 8. 
Senator. He was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1876 and 1880, and was 
nominated in 1884, but defeated by Cleveland in a 
very close contest. He served as Secretary of State 
under Garfield in 1881, and under Harrison from 1889 
till 1892, when he resigned. He was a candidate for 
the nomination in 1888 and 1892. Was a prominent 
advocate of the establishment of close relations be- 
tween the uations of America. D. 1893. 


Blair, Hren. (blir,) a Scottish divine, author of the 
well-known Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- Lettres. B. 
at Edinburgh, 1762; p. 1800, 

Blair, a S.8.W.co. of Pennsylvania, b. W. by the Alle- 
ghany chain, and in which coal and iron are largely 
mined ; area, 650 sq. m. ; C. Hollidaysburg. 

Blake, Rosent, (blak,) a celebrated British admiral, B. 
in Somersetshire, 1598. A staunch puritan and re- 
publican, he much distinguished himself in the civil 
war, and destroyed the Royalist fleet under Prince Ru- 
pert, 1649. His greatest achievements were, however, 
in the war with the Dutch, 1652-4. He several times 
defeated Van Tromp, was once defeated by him, paral- 
yzed the commerce of Holland, and dispersed her her- 
ring-fleet in the North Sea. After commanding with 
brilliant success in the Mediterranean, he, in 1606, cap- 
tured a Spanish plate-fleet at the island of Teneriffe. D. 
on his voyage to England, 1657. 

Blake’ly, a village of Alabama, C. of Baldwin co., on 
the Tenaw River, 12 m. E. by N. of Mobile. The strong 
Confederate batteries erected here were taken by assault 
by the Nationals, April 9, 1865, after a severe struggle. 

Blanc, Jr JosEPH Lovis, (b/óng,) a French historian 
and socialistic writer, B. at Madrid, 1813. He became 
a member of the provisional government, 1848; was 
accused of complicity in the insurrection of June, same 
year, when he escaped to England, where he lived till 
1871, when he went back to France. His two great 
works are: Histoire de Dir Ans, 1830-1840, 6 vols. ; and 
Histoire de la Révolution Française, 10 vols. D. 1882, 

Blane, (Mont.) Sce Monr BLANC. 

Blanc @Argent,(b/éng ddr'zhong.) [Fr alvei whita) 
(Paint.) A pigment of white lead, sometimes callo 
French white. It has all the properties of the best white 
lead, is good in oils or varnish, but unfit for general 
use as a water-color. 

Blanche or CASTILE, (bldnsh,) qneen of Louis VIII. of 
France, and daughter of Alfonso IX. king of Castile, 
was p. abt. 1186. On the death of her husband, in 1226. 
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she was declared regent of France, in which capacity 
she displayed great energy and address. After carry- 
ing on the govt. during the absence of her son Louis 
IX. in the Holy Land, she D. in 1252. 

Blanching, (blnsh'ing) [From Fr. blanchir, to 
whiten.] The act or art of making anything white; as, 
in Cookery, the B. or pealing of almonds; or, as in Hor- 
ticulture, the method of whitening salads. — ( Metall.) 
Blanching money is the oem, d iling, and cleans- 
ing it when it is coined. Copper is blanched in various 
ways, 80 as to give it a resemblance to silver. B. is also 
the operation of covering iron plates with a thin coat 
or layer of tin. 

Blanco. (bidn‘ko,) a central co. of Texas : area, 1,200 sq. 
m.; C. Blanco ; p. (1880) 3.583.—A cape of W. Africa, re- 

on of Sahara, on the Atlantic, Lat. 20° 46/ XN, 

a LY band, M E geteilt the Portuguese, 1441. 

and, a 8.W. co. of Virginia ; area, 350 sq. m. ; 
C. Crab aerei yoke 

Blank, (biàngk.) [From Fr. blanc, white.) (Print.) An 
empty space in any printed or written paper.— The 
word is applied in many ways, usually in the sense of 
destitution or emptiness. 

Blank Verse, (-viirce.) (Pros) That kind of try 
which is without rhyme,as in the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

Blanqui, JÉRÔME ADOLPHE, (bldng'he,) a French econ- 
omist of great eminence, B. at Nice, 1798. His great 
work is, Histoire de 0 Economie Politique en Europe. D. 
1854.— His brother, Louis AUGUSTE B., B. 1805, a well- 
known socialist, was a member of the Commune, q. Y., in 
1871, and instigated some of its worst acts. After the 
entry of the National army into Paris, B. made his es- 
cape to England. D. 1880. 

Blasphemy, (blás'fe-me.) (Gr. blasphemia.) A false, 
irreverent, injurious use of God's names, attributes, 
words, and works. Whenever men intentionally and di- 
rectly attack the perfections of God, and thus lessen the 
reverence which others entertain for him, they are 
blasphemers. By the Mosaic law, B. was punished with 
death, (Lev. xxiv. 10-16.) In many countries there still 
exist, though almost obsolete in practice, laws which 

unish B. with fine or imprisonment. 

Blast-furnace, (-/ür^nas.) (A.S. blæst.) (Metall.) A 
huge structure (Fig. 86) about 50 or 60 ft. high, built of 
massive masonry, and lined internally with fire-brick, 
used in iron-works for smelting iron-stones or ores. 
Since it would be impossible to obtain a sufficiently 
high temperature with the natural draught of this fur- 
nace, air is forced into it at the bottom, under a pres- 





Fig. 86. — BLAST-PURNACE. 
sure of 3 or 4 pounds upon the inch, through 3 tuyére 
pipes, the nozzles of which pass through apertures in 
three sides of the furnace. On considering the enor- 
mous quantity of air which passes through the blast- 
furnace, it will be seen that it occasions the loss of a 
considerable amount of heat. In order to economize 
the fuel, hot-blast furnaces are fed with air of which the 
temperature is raised to about 600? Fahr., by passing it 
through heated iron pipes before allowing it to entef 
the blast-furnace. The higher temperature which is 
thus attained permits the use of uncoked coal, which 
would not have given enough heat in a cold-blast far 
nace, and the same quantity of ore may be smelted with 
less than half the coal formerly employed. 
Blasting, (bldst'ing. The name given, among miners 
and quarrymen, to the disruption of rocks, &c., by the 
force of gunpowder or other ee 
Blattarire, (blát-tà're-é.) (Zoilt.) The Cockroach fam., 
containing orthopterous insects which have the body 
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oval, flattened, the hind extremity of the abdomeh fur- 
nished with conical articulated ndages, and the 
antennz long and many-jointed. ey are nocturnal, 
and are found not only in foresta, but some species in- 
fest kitchens, store-rooms, and closets, devouring all 
. kinds of provisions, and even fabrics. The common 
American cockroach belongs to the gen. Blatta. 
Blaye, (bià,) a fortified rt-town of France, dep. 
Gironde, on the Garonne, m. N.N.W. of Bordeaux. 


Blazonry, or BrA'zoNING, (blā'zun-re.) [From Ger. 
blasen, to blow.] (Her.) The art of expressing in proper 
terms all that belongs to coats of arms. It is derived 
from the custom of the herald blowing a trumpet, and 
calling out the arms of a knight, previous to the latter 
entering the lists in a tournament. B. uires a 
knowledge of the points of the shield, that is, the tinc- 
tures forming the ground of the coat, the charges or de- 
vices borne on the field, and the ordinarées. ; 

Bleaching, (bléch'ing.) (Eros A.S. blæcan, to whiten.) 
The process of whitening linen by exposure to the sun 
and air, or, as is now more usual, by the application of 
chemical preparations, such as chloride of lime, called 
Bleachii oder. Cotton is more easily bleached than 
linen. Wool is bleached by the fumes of burning sul- 
phur or sulphuric acid; also silk and straw. See 
CHLORINE. : 

Bleak, (bk) (Zodl.) The Leuciscus alburnus, a small 
European fish of the fam. Cyprinidæ. 

Bledsoe, (b/éd’so,) a S.B. central co. of Tennessee; area, 
330 sq. m. ; €. Pikeville. 1 

Bleime, (bim.) (Fur.) An inflammation arising from 
extravasated blood between the horse's sole and the bone 
of the foot toward the heela. É 

Blende, or BLACK Jack, (blénd.) (Min.) A native sul- 
phide of zinc; composed, when pure, of 67 per cent. of 
zinc and 33 sulphur. 

Blen’‘heim. (Hist.) See Hooustapr. 

Blennius, (biZn'ne-s.) (Zodl.) The Blennies, a gen. of 
small fishes, family 
Gobide (Big. 87), re- 

o 


markable r the 
quantity of mucus 
Becr from the 


skin, and the vivip- 
arous generation of 
some of the ` 
They live in shoals, 
and are distributed 
in the seas of all parts 
of the world. 

Blennorrheea, (blin-nor-héah.) [From Gr. blenna, 
mucus, and reo, I flow.] (Med.) An inordinate dis- 
charge of mucus, resulting from weakness. 

Blessed 'Ehisthe. (Bo) See CENTAUREA. 

Blessington, MARGUERITE PowER, Countess of, (blés’- 
sing-tun,) celebrated for her wit, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, was B. in Ireland, in 1789. After her husband's 
death, in 1829, she fixed her residence in London, with 
her son-in-law and intimate friend, the famous Count 
Alfred d'Orsay, and there were few political and literary 
celebrities, native or foreign, who did not share in the 
“ feast of reason and flow of soul" for which Gore House 
will be long remembered. Lady B. was a voluminous 
author, the principal of her works being the interesting 
Conversations with Lord Byron. D. in Paris, 1849. 

Bleu de Paris, (bloo-da-pdr’e.) [Fr.] (Dyeing.) A 
fine blue dye, obtained by the action of bichloride of 
tin on aniline. 

Blidah, (b/i’dah,) a town of va y on the borders of 
the plain of Metidjah, p. and m. S.W. of Algiers. 
Pop. 19, 

Blight, (blit.) [From. A.S. Llæcan, to bleach.] A gen- 

eral name for various distempers incident to plants, 

grain-crops, fruit-trees, &c., the whole plant sometimes 
perishing by it, and occasionally only the leaves. and 
blossoms, which appear scorched and shrivelled. up, 
while the rest remains green and: flourishing. The 
chief cause of B. seems to be protracted: dry E, winds, 
for several days together, without the intervention of 
showers or dew. Another cause of B. in. spring. is 
keen hoar-frosts, which are often succeeded: by. hot 
sunshine in the daytime: this is the most «udden.and 
certain destroyer of fruits known. A third- kind origi- 
nates in fungi, which attack the leaves or stems of her- 
baceous and woody plants, and more partieularly the 
most useful kinds of grain, These are variously known 

to farmers by the name of red rust, red gum, &o. B. 

is also caused. by insects, caterpillars, &c. —( Med.) A 

variety of the' nettle or articulated lichen, forming on 
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SF. — BUDPERELY-FISH, 
(Blennius ocellaris.) 


the human skin an eruption of minute, reddish spots, | Blonde, (bl2nd.) 


du diffnsed over surface, 
indness, (blind'nzs) [A.R. bund, to stop.) A total 
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privation of sight, arising from an obstruetion of the 
functions of the organs of sight, or from an entire de- 
privation of them. The causes of B. are various, Me 
ceeding from purulent ophthalmia, conjunctivitis, i tis, 
cataract, amaurosis or gutta serena, small-pox, blows 
on the eye, &c. When congenital, its most ordinary 
causes are scrofula or other diseases of parents, intem- 
perance on the part of parents, intermarri of near 
relations, &c. In the U. States, the ratio of the blind to 
the entire pop. is about 1 to 2,330; while in Germany it 
is 1 to 1,800, in Norway 1 to 566, and in Egypt 1 to 97. 
The first public provision ever made for the blind, is 
believed to have been the founding of the ice des 
gene Vingts, at Paris, by Louis IX. (St. Louis), in 1260. 
he first institution for the education of the blind was 
founded in Paris, 1784, by Valentin Hatly, the brother 
of the celebrated French mineralogist, who nlso invented 
the art of printing in relief. The art of printing music 
for the blind was invented in the beginning of this cen- 
tury by a teacher in the institution of Paris, himself 
blind, M. Louis Braillé. Another Frenchman, M. Charles 
Barbier, invented, in 1825, the first system of writing 
with points, which enabled the blind to read what they 
had written. Among the European schools for the 
blind, after that of Paria, those of Vienna, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, and Lausanne, have attained the highest repu- 
fation. In the U. States, the institutions for the blind 
are numerous, and in most of them they receive an 
education which fits them for any position in life, from 
which their infirmity does not exclude them. Among 
the paper are: The Perkins’ Institution and New Eng- 
land Asylum, founded at Boston in 1832; the New Fork 
Institute, founded at New York the same year; and the 
Pennsylvania Institute, founded at Philadelphia, 1838. 
Bhindage, (bind'ej,) or Binns. (Fortif.) A sort of 
defence made of osiers or branches of trees interwoven, 
end laid across two rows of stakes about the height of 
a man, and 4 or 5 feet asunder: they are used particu- 
larly at the heads of trenches, where they are extended 
in front towards the glacis, in order to shelter workmen 
and prevent them from being overlooked by the enemy. 
Biind-fish. (ZojL.) Sce HvPsamrpg. 
Blind-werm. (Zoöl.) See ANGuIS. 
Blinkers, (blingk'erz,) or BLINDERS, ( p.) An expanded 
surface on either side of a horse’s bridle, to obstruct his 
P rere vision, and compel him to keep his eyes im front. 
ister, (biïs'tr.) (Med) A pustule in the skin, filled 
with serum. Also the plaster or application that raises 
a blister, usually made of cantharides or Spanish flies. 
Biis/ter-beetle. (Zo) See CANTHARIDA. 
Bleek, (bk. [From A.S. belican, to shut.) CArch.) A 
term given to large, unwrought masses of stone or 
marble; it also signifies a modillion in a cornice, or the 
small unfinished abutments left on the stones of some 
buildings. —( Nanut.) A pulley or series of pulleys cased 
in a frame, or shell, and serving to facilitate the passage 
and working of the ropes on shipboard. B. are of vari- 
ous kinds, called single, double, treble, &c., according to 
their respective number of sheaves; they bear also a 
multiplicity of other names referring technically to 
their size and shape, or to the position they occupy in 
relation to the rigging; as, clueline-B., sister-B., topsail- 
B., fiddle-B., jack-B., snatch-B., &c., &c. The constituent 
parts of a B. are 4: viz., the shell, sheave, pfn, and strap. 
Blockade, (blók-àd'.) [From It. bloccare, to block up.) 
(Inter, Law.) The right to exclude neutrals from an 
enemy’s port, only justifiable in cases where it can be 
effectually maintained, and after an official note to such 
effect has been given. — ( Mil.) The blocking up, or be- 
leaguering of a place, by forming a cordon of troops or 
vessels of war around it, or by closing all the avenues 
leading to it, to keep supplies of men and material of 
war, provisions, &c., from entering, and by such means 
starving it out to compel its surrender, without making 
any regular attack: — the term, in modern usage, is 
more generally: confined to the watching the avenues 
of a port by ships of war, and so cutting off communi- 
cation by sea. 
Block ings, (b1dh’ingz.) ( pl.) Let Small pieces of 
wood, fitted, dovetailed, or glued in the interior angle 
of two boards or the like, serving to strengthen tho 
jointing. 
s. (biwaeh,) an ancient city of France, C. dept. Loire- 
et-Cher; on: both sides of the Loire, 100 m. S. W. of Paris, 
and 35 S.W. of Orleans, It is picturesquely situated on 
a steep slope, crowned by its famous castle, where 
Louis XII. was born and Catherine de Medicis died, in 
which the States-General of 1076 and 1588 were held, 
and- where the Duc de Guise was assassinated, 1588. 
Pop. 22,254. 


[Fr., fair.[] A woman of hair 
and.complexion, in contradistinction to a brunetfé, q. v. 
— Also; n. fine varfety of lace. 
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Blood, ) [Ger. biut] (Physiol. and Chem.) A 
red fluid circulating through the arteries, veins, and 
other vessels of animal bodies; serving for the support 
of life, and the nourishment of all their parts. It is 
found in the mammalia, in birds, in reptiles, and in 
fishes; but in the last two classes of animals its tem- 
perature is much lower than in the former, for which 
reason they are termed cold-blooded. The average 
quantity in an adult man is abt. 28 lbs. B. is of two 
kinds, arterial and venous: the former being nearly 
scarlet, the latter a dark crimson. The bright-red color 
is produced by the action of the atmosphere in the 
lungs; and the change will take place even out of the 
body. All the blood takes its origin from the chyle, 
and deposits, by degrees, the nourishing particles re- 
quisite to the preservation nnd growth of the body. On 
examining freshly-drawn B. under the microscope, it 
is observed to consist of opaque flattened globules, float- 
mame transparent liquid. In a few minutes after the 
B. been drawn, it begins to assume a gelatinous 
appearance, and the semi-solid masa thus formed sepa- 
rates into a red solid portion or clot, which continues 
to shrink for ten or twelve hours, and a clear yellow 
liquid or eerwm. If the coagulum or clot of B. be cut 
into slices, tied in a cloth, and well washed in a stream 
of water, the latter runs off with a bright-red color, 
and a tough yellow filamentous substance ís left upon 
the cloth; this substance is called fibrin, and its pres- 
ence is the proximate cause of the coagulation of the 
B., for if the fresh B. be well whipped with a bundle of 
twigs or glass rods, the fibrin will adhere to them in 
yellow strings, and the defibrinated B. will no longer 
coagulate on standing. The globules are minute bags 
of red fluid, enclosed in a very thin membrane or cell- 
wall, and if water were mixed with the defibrinated B. 
(since its specific pr is lower than that of the fluid 
in the globules,) it would pass through the membrane 
(by endosmose), and so swell the latter as to break it 
and disperse the contents through the liquid. The red 
fluid contained in these B. globules consists of an aque- 
ous solution, — as its principal constituents a 
substance known as globuline, which very nearly resein- 
bles albumen, and the peculiar coloring matter of the 
B. which is called heematine. Besides these, the globules 
contain a little fatty matter and certain mineral con- 
stituents, especially the iron (which is associated in 
some unknown form with the coloring matter), the 
chlorides of sodium and potassium, and the phosphates 
of potash, soda, lime, and magnesia. Though the 
quantities of these constituents are not invariable, even 
in the same individual, the following numbers may be 
taken as representing the average composition of these 

lobules : water 688-00, globuline 282-22, hrematine 16°75, 

t 231, organic substances of unknown nature 2°60, 
mineral substances 8-12 = 1,000 parts of B. globules. 
The liquid in which the B. globules float is an alkaline 
solution containing albumen, fibrin, and saline mat- 
ters In abt. the following proportions: water 902-90, 
albumen 78°84, fibrin 4°05, fat 1°72, organic substances 
of unknown nature 494, mineral substances 8:55 = 1,000 
parts of Liquor sanguinis. — ( Law.) The relationship 
required in descent of lands and hereditaments. A 
kinsman of the whole blood is one who descends from 
the same pair of ancestors; of the half blood, one who 
descends from one of them only. 

Blood-flower. (Bot) See HXMANTHUS. 

Bloodhound, (biüd'hound.) (Zool) The Canis sagan 
of Linnzeus (Fig. 88), a varlety of hound of such exquis- 





ite scent that it will follow the track of men as well as 
of the lower animals. 

Blood-letting, or BLgzpiNG. (Surg.) Any artificial 
discharge of blood from the body, performed for the 
purpose of affording relief, or benefit, to an invalid. 
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“The infrequent use of the lancet, now, contrasted with 
its frequent use 26 years ago, coustitutes one of the 
most striking of the changes in the practice of medi- 
cine which have occurred during this period. It can 
hardly be doubted that this measure was formerly 
adopted too indiscriminately, and often employed too 
largely; but with the natural tendency to pass from 
one extreme to another, it muy be that the utility of 
B. in certain cases, at the present time, is not suffi- 
ciently erre ' (Austin Flint, Zreatise on the Prin- 
Practice of Medicine, 1868. 


ciples 
Bloodstone, (biüd'/stón.) ( Min.) 
uurtz, of a dark n color, variegated with red spots 
e drops of blood (whence the name). It is frequently 
made into seal- and ring-stones and other ornamental 
articles. Galicia in Spain furnishes the finer descrip- 
tions of this variety of hematite. 
Blood-wort. (Bot) See SANGUINARIA. 
Blood'y-hand. (Zer) The distinctive cognizance 
on the escutcheon of a baronet of Great Britain, being 
an open hand gules, borne as a charge on the shield. 
Bloom, (biéom.) (From A. 8. bloma.| (Metall.) A lump 
or mass of iron in a puddling-mill, whieh has been par- 
tially converted into wrought-iron by passing under the 
nioomteld, Ron (bloom! féld,) an En 
oom field, RonznrT, (bloom ,) an English poet, n. 
1766. Reared in humble life, his genius found develop- 
ment in the poem entitled the Farmer's Boy, which at- 


jaspery variety of 


tained very great ularity. D. 1823. 
Bloomington, ( ^i R a city of Illinois, C. of 
McLean co., 60 miles N.N.E. of Springtield. The State 


Normal University is situate in its vicinity. 
In Indiana. a village, C. of Monroe co., 51 m. 
8.W. of Indianapolis. The State University is estab- 


Bl har in lvania, lage of 
oss'bu a vil Tioga co., on 
Tioga Rives {33 m. N. by W. of Harrisburg. Tt is nota- 


ble for its coal and iron mines, and springs of mineral 


waters. 

Blotter, (biót'tr.) (Com.) A waste-book for desultory 
entries of business transactions, 

Blount, (blint,) in Alabama, a N. co.; area, 955 sq. m.; 
C. Blountsville.—In Tennessee, an E.S.B. county, b. ou 
a Carolina; area, 450 sq. m.; county-seat, Marys- 
ville. 

Blount's Springs, a spa of Blount co., Alabama, 86 


m. N.E. of oosa, Its waters are chalybeate and 
sulphurous. 
Blower, (biór.) (Mining.) See FiRE-DAMP. 


Blowing- machine. (Metall) The earliest and 
still a very usual form of B.-M. is some modification of 
the ordi bellows. When a constant blast is required, 
a receiver the air, independent of the mere bellows, 

— so called, is required; as in the smith’s bel- 
fe very powerful kind of B. M. consists of a cast- 
iron cylinder, like that of a steam-engine, a piston, 
valves, &c. It acteas a large air-pump, the air being 
drawn from the atmosphere, and forced to where it is 
wanted by the arrangement of tubes and valves. An- 
other bg: cerae s form of B. M. is the FAN, q.v. 

Blowpipe, (Uópip.) (Chem. and Min.) An instrument 
of much use in preliminary chemical examinations. It 
consists essentially of a tube about 7 inches long, one 
end of which is supplied with a mouth-piece, whilst the 
other is bent at right angles, and terminates in a fine 
nozzle. When a stream of air is blown through it into 
a gas, oil, or € flame, a long narrow dart of flame 
is produced, which, by adjustment, will present the ap- 
pearance of a clear blue cone interiorly, and an indis- 
tinct colorless outer envelope. The iuner flame pos- 
sesses reducing properties, whilst the outer flame is 
oxidizing. By heating small portions of mineral sub- 
stances on platinum wire or A (Fig. 89) in these 





Fig. 89. 
REDUCTION OF METALS ON CHARCOAL, RY EXPOSURE TO 
THE FLAME OP THE HLOWPIPE. 


flames, either with or without the addition of re-agents, 
much valuable information is afforded as to the constit- 
uents of the body under consideration. The use of tho 
B. is also very important, both to the artist for the 
purpose of enamelling, and of softening and soldering 
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small pieces of metal, as to the glass-blower for makin 
thermometers and other glass instruments, and indeed 
whenever it is required to subject a small body to a 
strong heat. 

Blabber, (biüb'br.) (Zoöl.) The cellular membrane 
in which the oil or fat of the whale is included ; —and, 
by extension, as a commercial term, the fat itself. 

Bliicher, Lesrecat vow, (bíoo'kair,) a distinguished 
Prussian general, whose impetuous intrepidity gained 
him the sobriquet of “ Marshal Forward," B. at Rostock, 
1742. In 1813, he was made general of the centre of the 
allied army, distinguished hímself at Lützen and Leip- 
zig, pursued the French across the Rhine, and headed 
the right wing of the Allies under the walls of Paris, 
1814. After being defeated by Napoleon at Ligny, June 
16, 1815, he deceived Marshal Grouchy by a skilful flank 
movement, and arrived on the field of Waterloo in time 
to participate in the closing struggle. D. 1819. 

Blue, (bloo.) (Ger. blau] One of the prismatic colors, 
usually considered one of the three primitive colors, 
out of which all others may be formed. — ( Painting ) 
The color of the sky, distinguished into wltramarine, 
formerly made from the azure stone called lapis-lazuli ; 
Prussian B., a color next to ultramarine in beauty; B. 
ashes, used in fresco and miniature; B. verditer, a B. 
somewhat inclined to green; and bice, which is the 
palest of all the bright blues. — ( Dyeing.) Blues are gen- 
erally dyed with indigo, or with Prussian B. Aniline 
B. is also much employed for silk and woollen fabrica. 

Blue'bird. e) A bird of which there are several 
species, comprising the gen. Sialia, fam. Turdidz. The 
B. of N. America, E. of the Rocky Mountains, S. sialis 

(Fig. 90), well known for 

its n bits of familiarity 

with man, is about 714 

inches long. The whole 

of the upper part of tho 
body is ofa rich sky-blue 
shot with purple; the 
wings of a dusty black ; 
the throat, neck, breast, 
and sides, reddish chest- 
nut, the belly and tho 
vent white. Its food con- 
sists of large beetles, 
spiders, &c., besides berries, fruits, and seeds. The nest 
is generally built in holes of trees, and the eggs are of 


a pale-blue color. 
Blue-bottle Fly. (Zo.) See Muscipa. 
The Cyanecula suecica, an ele- 
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Fig. 90. — BLUEBIRD, 
(Sialia sialis.) 


Blue-breast. (Zoil.) 
ant little European bird, fam. Sylvicolidx. 

Blue Earth, in Minnesota, a 8. co., b. N. by the Min- 
nesota river; area, 760 sq. m.; C. Blue Earth. 

Bluefields, (bloo'fcliz,) a river of Central America, 
Mosquito Territory, navigable for 80 m., and entering 
an inlet of the Caribbean Sea, in Lat. 12° N., Lon. 83 
W. Atits mouth is a town of same name, with a good 
harbor. 

Blue-fish. (Zojl) The Temnedon saltator, a fish of 
the fam. Scomberid;r, abt. 18 inches long, bluish above, 
lighter below. It inhabits almost all seas, and is much 


prized as food, 

Blue-lead. (Min) See GALENA. 

Blue Lick rings, a village and spa of Nicholas 
co., Kentucky, 70 m. N.E. of Frankfort. 

Blue Mountains. Sce APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. — 
Also a range in Oregon, running almost parallel with 
the Coast Range, about 20 m. to the W., and extending 
from 46? N. Lat., S. to the Utah frontier. 

Blue Springs, in E. Tennessee. Here, Oct. 10-14, 
1863, an encounter took place bet. bodies of the Union 
and Confederate troops, in which the latter were de- 
feated after 24 hours' fighting. 

Bluff, (biŭf.) (Geog.) A high bank presenting an ab- 
rupt form towards the sea or river. The word is also 
applied in this country to any eminence presenting an 
abrupt front, even when at a distance from water. 

Blumenbach, Jouann FRIEDRICH, (bioo'men-bák,) a 
distinguished German physiologist and comparative 
anatomist, B. 1752. His principal works are, Zrstitutiones 
Physiologicx, translated into English by Dr. Elliotson; 
Handbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie ; an Essay on the 
Natural Variety of the Human Race, D. 1840. 

Boa, (bo'ah.) [L. from bos.) (Zodl.) See Boipa. 

Boabdil, Apu ABDALLAH Monammen, (b0’db-dil,) sur- 
named EL carco, the last Moorish king of Granada, s. to 
the throne, 1482, and ceased to reign in 1490, when took 
place the cenquest of Granada by Ferdinand of Aragon. 
B. retired to Africa, where he died. 
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though in the case of elm and fir the thicknesses called 
boards become nks when applied to mahogany or 
oak.— The word B. is also usually applied to certain 
individuals in a collective capacity who are intrusted 
with the management of some pu lic office or depart- 
ment; as, “ The B. of Trade,” or, in a more general sense, 
to any individuals appointed by competent authority 
to deliberate on, or superintend the operations of, any 
private business or speculation; as, a “ B. of directors." 

Boarding, (börd'ëng.) (Naval.) The act of attacking 
a hostile ship by the introduction of armed men upon 
its decks. 

Bont,(b0t.) [A.S.bat] (Nau) A general term for any 
small ship or vessel, whether open or decked, and 
which may be propelled by oar, by sails, or by steam. 

Bont-bill. (Zol) The Cancroma cochlearia, a bird of 
the family Ardeide. It 
owes its English name 
to the liar form and 
breadth of its bill, which 
is much depressed, very 
broad towards the mid- 
dle, with the sides grad- 
ually compressed at the 
end; the culmen has 
a prominent keel, with 4 
a deep lateral groove. 
Its general color is 
whitish; the forehead 
white, behind which is 
a black cap, furnished 
in the male with a long 
crest (Fig. 91). It is 
found in the tropical 
parts of 8. America, is abt. the size of a domestic fowl, 
and perches on trees overhanging fresh water, darting 
thence on fishes which happen to swim beneath it. 

Boat-fly. (Zo) See NoroNEcTID E. 

Boatswain, (bó'sn.) (Naval. The officer who has the 
boats, sails, anchors, and cables committed to his 
charge, and who directs whatever relates to the rigging 
of a ship. 

Boavista, (bó-ah-vees'tah.) See CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 

Bobolink, (bób'o-lingk.) (Zoil.) See IcrERIDA. 

Bocenecio, Giovanni, (bók-kaht'cho,) a celebrated Ital- 
jan;novelist, B. in Paris, 1313, was the son of a Florentine 
merchant and a Frenchwoman. He acquired great 
honors in public life, and, like his friend Petrarch, con- 
tributed greatly to the revival of classical literature, 
and was the first to bring into Italy from Greece copies 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. D. 1875. The Decame- 
rone, on which his fame rests, is a collection of a hun- 
dred tales, full of liveliness and humor, but often licen- 
tious and indecent. It was written at the desire of 
Joanna, queen of Naples. 

Bode, Jonann ELERT, (bód,) a German astronomer, B. at 
Hamburg, 1747, is author, among other works, of the 
Anleitung zur Kenntniss des gestirnten Himmels (1768), 
which has passed through more than 20 editions. The 
so-called Bodes Law (q. v.) was first suggested by 
Prof. Titius, of Wittenberg. D. 1826. 

Bode, (Law of.) (Astron.) An empirical law, the 
suggestion of which is attributed to J. E. Bode, as tothe 
progressive distance of the planets from the sun. Tak- 
ing the distance of Mercury from the sun to be 4, the 
distance of Venus may be represented by 7, that is, 4 
plus 3; the distance of the earth by 10, that is, 4 plus 
twice 3; the distance of Mars by 16, fhat is, 4 plus 4 
times 3, and soon. This rule fails in the case of Nep- 
tune, but the breach might perhaps be explained if wo 
knew the cause or physical origin of the law itself. 
Similar relations have been detected among the dis- 
tances of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. It stems 
difficult to believe that a law so well marked, and ful- 
filled so closely in so many instances, is not in reality 
the result of physical relations of some sort, though it 
is by no means easy to see what those relations may be. 

Body, (bód'e.) (A.8.bodig.] (Phys) Any portion of 
matter of which the existence can be perceived by any 
of our senses. According to the different forms in which 
matter exists, bodies may be solid, liquid, or gaseous. — 
(Geom.) It is synonymous with solid. Thus we suy, the 
five regular bodies, or five regular solids. See SoLIp. 

Boece, or Boethius, HECTOR, (bo-e'thé-is,) a Scot- 
tish historian, B. abt. 1465, was a correspondent of 
Erasmus, held the chair of philosophy at the University 
of París, and was afterwards Principal of King's Coll., 
Aberdeen. His chief work is a story of Scotland, in 
Latin, published in 1526. D. abt. 1536. 





Fig. 91. — BOAT-BILL. 


Boar, (bor. [A.S. bar. The male of swine, whether | Boeotin. (be-o'shah,) a region ofancient Greece, between 


wild or tame. See SUID. 
Board, (bord.) [A.S. bord, a table.] (Carpentry.) A 
name usually given to timber cut up into thin stuff, 


Lat. 38? 9’ and 38° 44’ N., Lon. 22? 53' and 239 49' E. 
now forming the N. part of the nomarchy of Attica and 
Boeotia, It contains the mountain Zagora (anc. Hele 
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oon), the river Gayrios (anc. Cephisua), and the Lake Ta- 
polias, the largest in Greece. Its pp. towns are Thebes 
and Livadia. Though noted in antiquity for the dul- 
ness and stupidity of its inhabitants, B. was the coun- 
try of many celebrated ts and other writers, among 
whom were Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, and Plutarch. 

Boerhaave, HERMANN, ad hav,) B. near Leyden in 
1668, became, in 1709, Professor of Practical Medicine, 
Botany, and Chemistry in Leyden University, and en- 
joyed a reputation almost unparalleled — his system of 
medicine being generally adopted. His fame rests prin- 
cipally on his Zustitutiones Medice (1708), and Aphorismi 
de Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis (1709). D. 11 

Boethius, (bo-c'the-iüs,)) ANictus MANLIUS TORQUATUS 
SEVERINUS, a Roman philosopher, B. 470 A. D., was pro- 
foundly learned, and filled the highest offices under the 
govt. of Theodoric the Goth. Three times consul, he was 
long the oracle of his sovereign and the idol of the peo- 
ple ; but his strict integrity and inflexible justice raised 
him up enemies to whose machinations he at Inst fell a 
victim, Fulsely accused of a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the court of Constantinople, he was executed 
in 524, after a long and rigorous imprisonment. His 
Consolutions of Philosophy, written in prison, abounds 
in the loftiest sentiments clothed in the most fascinat- 
ing language. This treatise was one of the most widely 
read books in the Middle Ages. 

Bog, (bòg.) [Gael., soft.) A collection of peat earth and 
Mir ia or an accumulation of peaty soil under the 
influence of rain or of running water. —In the U. 
States, un elevated hillock of earth found here and there 
in swamps, &c., or any soft and wet spot, in which a 
man would sink in attempting to cross it. 

Bog EIron-ore. (Min) A varicty of iron ore, which 
collects in low places, being washed down in a soluble 
form in the waters which flow over rocks or sands con- 
taining oxide of iron, and precipitated in a solid form 
as the waters evaporate. 

Boglipoor, (boj'le-poor,) [Hind., abode of refugees,] a 
city of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, C. of a dist. of same 
name, 2 m. 8. of the Ganges, and 104 N.W. of Moorshed- 
abad. Pop. 30,000. 

Bogodouk hof, (bo-g0d'o-k2,)) a town of Russia, on 
the Merlo, 60 m. N.E. of Pultowa; Lat. 50° X N., Lon. 
35° 50' E. Pop. 11,660. 

Bogota, (bóg/o-tah,) formerly Santa Fé DE BOGOTA, a 
city and the C. of the United States of Colombia, on a 

lateau 8,958 feet above sea-level; Lat. 4° 35' N., Lon. 
49 10' W. It has a fine external appearance, but the 
streets are narrow, undrained, and badly lighted. Pop. 


35,000. 

Bohemia, (Kixapow or,) (bo-h2'me-ah.) re Bihmen.| 
A political and administrative division of the Austrian 
empire, bet. Lat. 48° 34’ and 519 3’.N., and Lon. 12? and 
16° 46’ E., b. N. by Saxony and Prussian Silesia, E. by 
Prussia and Moravia, 8. by Lower Austria, and W. by 
Bavaria; C. Prague; area estim. at 20,000 sq. m. The 
territory forms an enclosed plateau, nearly surrounded 
by elevated chains of mountains, the chief of which are 
the Riesengebi (Giant Mountains) on the N., tho 
Rudetengebirge, N.E., the Böhmerwald (Bohemian For- 
est Mountains), S.W., and Erzgebirge (Ore Mountains), 
in the N.W. This country, richly watered by the Elbe 
and its afflnents, has a soil generally fertile. It is very 
rich in minerals and precious stones. It possesses 
numerous mineral springs of all kinds, the most cele- 
brated being those of Carlsbad, Marienbad, and Tüplitz. 
Manuf, Glass, thread, linens, cottons, woollens, iron, 
and paper. Hist. B. derives its name from the Boii, 
who settled in the country abt. 600 B. c., and who were 
expelled in the time of August by the Marcomanni. 
In the sth cent. of our era, B. was subdued by the 
Czechs, In 1061, the Emperor Henry IV. gave the 
royal title to the dukes of B., which was united to the 
German empire, 1310. B. fell to the house of Austria in 
1528. Encroachments on the religious liberties of the 
Protestante caused a revolt; but the Austrians having 
gained the cecisive battle of the White Mountain, 1620, 
submitted the Protestants to a cruel persecution, which 
almost entirely depopulated the country. Joseph II., 
1780, inaugurated a more liberal and enlightened sys- 
tem of administration, and from that time B. has 
rapidly advanced in prosperity. In 1867, B. was the 
theatre of the short but decisive war of Prussia against 
Austria. The Emperor of Austria bears the title of 
King of B. Pop. 5,140,156. 

Bohemond, or Bo'f Monn, (bo'he-mond,) a leader of the 
Crusaders, son of Robert Aer art Dake of Apulia and 
Calabr] ned possession of Antioch by a stratagem, 
1096, iod eit in obtaining the sovereignty of that 
city. D. 1111. — Six pw of his name suc ed him, 
the last, B. VIL, being dethroned, 1288. 
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— which have both jaws armed with teeth, and 

rudiments of hind limbs, or spur-like appendages. The 
Boa constrictor of 8. America, which has much resem- 
blance to the Python of Asia, is the largest of the ser- 
pents, being from 25 to 30 ft. long. Itis very ferocious, 
and so strong that, by coiling itself round the bodies 
of deer and other animals, it breaks their bones; after 
which it swallows them whole. The Boa canina is à 
snake of 8. America, of a beautiful form, and abt. 4 feet 
long; the head of the animal is large, and is furnished 
with long teeth, with which a dangerous bite can be 
inflicted, although it does not possess poisonous fangs. 
Its color is green with white stripes. 

Boieldieu, ADRIEN, (lwoild’yu(r,) a celebrated French 
composer, B. at Rouen, 1775; D. 1835. His best operas 
are: La Dame Blanche; Le Calife de Bagdad; Jean de 
Paris; and Ma Tante Aurore. 

Boii, e) [Celtic, the terrible ones.] (Hist.) A 
jle of Gaul, who passed into Germany, and settle 
Bavaria and Bohemia. 

Boil, (botl.) [From L. bulla, a bubble.] (Med.) A hard 
painful swelling of the skin. It begins as a small hard 
point of a dusky red color, which ís hot, painful, and 
throbbing. This point extends, and these symptoms 
increase in severity, till about the sixth to the ninth 
day, when it ceases to enlarge, is of a conical form, 
with a broad firm base, and on the a a whitish 
blister, which contains a little matter; this opens, and 
after a few days more there is discharged a core or 
slough of cellular tissue, and the small cavity left heals 
rapidly, leaving a white depressed scar. 

Boileau Despréaux, IM, (bieaiw'lo,) a cele- 
brated French t and critic, B. in Paris, 1636. He 
vigorously attacked the false taste of the age, and his 
satires had immense success. He was gunt a pen- 
sion, and was associated with Racine as historiographer 
to Louis XIV. D. 1711. His poems consist of Satires, 
Epistles, the Art of Poetry, &c. 

Boiler, (boil'r,) a vessel in which water is boiled for 
the purpose of raising steam for the machinery of a 
factory; or a closed vase of wrought iron, or copper, in 
which water is vaporized, and employed in the gaseous 
form, to impress movement upon steam-engines or 
other machines. In this case, the effect of the machine 
is dependent upon the conversion of the water into 
vapor, and this power is the only one used. The boiler 
must then satisfy certain conditions which are of the 
highest interest. Thus, as the motive power of the 
engine depends upon the excess of the pressure of the 
steam in the boiler, it is necessary that the latter 
should be of sufficient strength to resist it; and as the 
heat applied is always more or less costly, it is impor- 
tant that the fireplace should be constructed so as to 
employ the whole of it. 

Boiling, (boil’ing,) or ERULLITION. (Chem) The bub- 
bling up of any fluid. The term is most commonly ap- 
plied to that bubbling which happens by the application 
of heat ; though that which ensues in other cases, as on 
the mixture of an acid and carbonate, is sometimes also 
distinguished by the same name. B., in general, is oc- 
casioned by the discharge of an elastic fluid through 
that which is said to boil; and the appearance is the 
same whether it be common air, carbonic acid, or steam 
that passes through the fluid. The B. ef water is occa- 
sioned by the lowermost particles being rarefied into 
vapor on account of the vicinity of the bottom of the 
containing vessel to fire. Being greatly inferior in sp. 
gr. to the surrounding fluid on account of this rarefac- 
tion, they ascend with great velocity, and, agitating the 
body of water in their ascent, give it the tumultuous 
motion called B. Every liquid has a fixed point at 
which B. commences, and this is called the B. point. Thus 
water, in ordinary circumstances, begins to boil at the 
temp. 212°. After a liquid has begun to boil, it will not 
become hotter ; for although a stronger heat makes all 
liquids boil more rapidly, yet it does not increase their 
temperature, the additional heat being required to raise 
the extra quantity of vapor to the same temperature as 
that of the fluid from which it ascends : since gases and 
vapors require a greater amount of heat to t" them 

at a given temperature than fluids or solids. The B. 
point of ether is 96°, that of alcohol is 176°, that of oil 
of turpentine is 3169, and that of mercury 662°. 

Bois Blanc, ('wih'blong,) an island in Lake Michi- 

n, 10 m. 8.E. of Mackinaw ; Lat. 45° 45’ N., Lon. 849 
§5' W. Length 10 m. by 3 in breadth. 

Boise, (bwah’sa,) a S.W. 
Idaho City. 

Boise City, a town of Ada co., Idaho Ter., of which it 
is the cap., on the Boisée River, 30 m. W.8.W. of Idaho 
CUT. Soe and silver mines are wrought in the neigh- 

r 


in 


co. of Idaho Ter. ; county-seat, 


Boidæ, (bo'e-de.) (ZoóL) The Boa family, comprising Bois-le-Duc, (bwaw'la-dook,) a fortified city of the 


_: 
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dawng'glas,) a 
guished himself, as president of the Convention, by his 
moderation and heroic firmness. Ho afterwards became 
successively secretary of the Council of Five Hun 
president of the Tribunal (1802), a senator (1805), an. 
peer of France (1816). D. 1826. 

Bojador, (CAPz,) (boi'ah-dór,) a bold headland of W. 


Africa, formed by the termination of a range of Mount | 


Atlas, in Lat. 
by the Portuguese, 1433. 

Bokhara, ( k-hah'rah,) or Uzrexistan, (“Land of 
the Uzbeks,”) a state of Independent Turkestan, Cen- 
tral Asia, between Lat. 
86° and 419 N., and Lon. 
639 and 709 E.; area, 
235,000 sq: m. Surface 
level; fertile where 
watered by the Amoo 
(Oxus), ohik, and 
Kurshee, its principal 
rivers, but elsewhere a 
sandy waste. The khan, 
though nominally des- 
potic, is greatly under 
the influence of the 
priesthood, and Mo- 
hammedanism is per- 
haps more strict than 
in any other country 
of Asia.— BoKHARA, the 
€. of the above khan- 
nat, and one of the 
richest cities of Central 
Asia, is situate 130 m. 
W 8.W. of Samarcand ; 
Lat. 39° 48 N., Lon. 649 
26’ E. It is said to have 
300 mosques, and at 
least as many colleges 
and schools, having 
been long famous as à 
seat of Mohammedan 
learning. It carries on 
an active commerce 
with China, India, 
Persia, and Central Asia. It was founded about the 
time of Alexander the Great, and was ruined by Gen- 
ghis Khan in 1219. Pop. 160,000. 

Bole, (bol.) (Min.) An argillaceous earthy mineral, a 
silicate of alumina generally reddened by oxide of iron. 
Boles are soft and unctuous to the touch; they adhere 
to the tongue, and by degrees melt in the mouth, pro- 
ducing a slight sense of astringency. There is a great 
variety of theso earths, from which a red paint may be 

oT b iue) (Bot. A t 

etus, &'Lüs. genus of Fungi, many 
large species of which 8] a from the sides of trees 
when rind is decayed, forming firm fleshy m 
which are generally smooth on the upper side, and 
pierced with holes on the lower. B. igniarius and B. 
Jomentarius are the fungi which, when cut into thin 
slices, dried, and prepared with saltpetre, form common 
amadou, or the German tinder of the shops. 

Boleyn, ANNE, (bül'Un,) B. 1507, became maid-of-honor 
to Catherine of Aragon, first queen of Henry VIII. of 
England. Attracting the admiration of that monarch 
the latter repudiated Catherine, obtained a divorce, and 
married A. in 1532. Four years later, charges of con- 
jugal infidelity were brought against her, on which 
she was tried and beheaded on Tower Hill. A. was the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, and the king’s determina- 
tion to marry her brought about the final separation 
of England from the Roman Catholio Church. 

Bolingbroke, Henry Sr. Jonn, Viscount, (bül'ling- 
brook,) an English statesman and publicist, n. 1672, 
filled” many high ministerial offices, and, in 1710, con- 
cluded the peace of Utrecht. Two years later he be- 
came first minister of the Crown; but, the Whigs hav- 
ing obtained the ascendancy on the accession of George 
I., B. was threatened with impeachment, and fled to 
France, where he became secretary of state to the Pre- 
tender, James Stuart. For this he was attainted, a 
sentence which was not reversed till after the downfall 
of Sir R. Walpole’s govt. His writings rank among the 
most polished in style in the English langnage. D.1751. 

Bolivar, Simon, (ból'e-vár,) the Liberator of 8. America 
from the Spanish yoke, B. at Caracas in 1783, after com- 
pleting his education in Europe, on his return home 


T N., Lon. 14? 20’ W. It was doubled 
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Fig. 92.— GIRL OF BOKHARA. 
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in 1810, espoused the cause of Independence, and, enter 
ing upon military command, after many arduous came 

gns against the Spanish forces, sealed the liberation 
of his country, and was made president of the republic 
of Colombia in 1821. In 1823, he effected the indepen- 
dence of Peru, in which country he was invested with 
dictatory powers that he resigned in 1825. He returned 
to Colombia in 1826, and was again elected president 
of that paat: D. in Dec. 1830. See Bontvia. 

Boliv'in, or Uprer PERU, (bo-liv'e-ah,) a republic of S. 
America, bet. Lat. 9° 30’ and 25° 38’8., Lon. 58° and 70° 
40’ W., having N. and E. Brazil, 8. Paraguay and La 
Plata, and W. Peru, with only a short coast-line on the 
Pacific, at its S.W. extremity. Extreme length 1,100 
m.; extreme width 800 m. tt is divided into 9 depts. ; 
area, 842,730 sq. m. All the centre of the country is 
covered with ramifications of the Andes, which here 
divide into two cordilleras, enclosing the Lake of Titi- 
€aca, The W. Cordillera forms the boundary on the 
side of Peru, bet. Lat. 16° and 22° S., and here are the 
highest peaks of the Andes after Aconcagua (the peak 
of Lahama, in Lat. 18° 7' &, being 22,350 feet above 
sea-level), and the volcanoes of Atacama (Sorato being 
not less than 25,250 feet), Tacora, &c. The region be- 
tween the Pacific and the Andes is nearly all barre 
and is called the Desert of Atacama. The valley o 
Titicaca is rather fertile, especially in the vicinity of 
the lake. The long valleys 8. of the Sierra de la z 
are the most populous and best cultivated parts of B., 
especially the valley of Cochabambo. The plains of 
Moxos and Chuquitos are covered with dense forests. 
The pp. rivers are the Beni, Mamore, and Rio Grande, 
tributaries of the Madeira; and the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay, tributaries of La Plata. The S.E. half of the 

t lake Titicaca is in B. Among the vegetable pro- 
ucts are cocoa of the finest quality, cotton, indigo, rice, 
barley, oats, potatoes, maize, sugar-cane; cascarilla, 
cinchona, and numerous other valuable drugs. Gold is 
found in all the rivers of the E. Cordillera of the Andes; 
the silver mines of Potosi, now on the decline, were 
long celebrated ; and in 1870 rich silver mines were dis. 
covered in the maritime prefecture of Cobija. More 
than three fourths of the pop. are Indians, the rest 
Mestizos, Spaniards, and a few Africans. The foreign 
commerce of B. is small, owing to its being almost shut 
out by the Andes from intercourse with the sea. The 
pp. towns are Chuquisaca Ghe C.), Cobija (the only 
important seaport), Potosi, Paz, and Cochabambo. 
The executive govt. is vested in a president; the legis- 
lative functions are exercised by a senate, tribunal, and 
censors. B., under the name of Upper Peru, was 
formerly a part of the Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres; but it acquired its independence in 1824, and 
was named in honor of Bolivar, the author of its con- 
stitution (1826.) P. abt. 3,000,000. For late war, see PERU. 

Bolk hov, (bólk'hóv,) a town of European Russia, 30 m. 
N. of Orel, on the Nou . 19,260. 

Bollards, (bol'lrdz.) (Ger. bolle, a round body. 
(Naut.) ge ts set in the ground, on each side o! 
&dock. On docking or undock ng shpe, large blocks 
are lashed to them; and through these blocks are 
reeved the transporting hawsers which are to be brought 
to the capstans. 

Bollinger, (b0l'linjr,) a 8.E. co. of Missouri ; area, 500 
sq m.; €. Greene. 

Bologna, Cenk) a famous city of Italy, finely situ- 
ated in a plain N. of the Apennines, 24 m. S.E. of Mo- 
dena, and 27 S.W. of Ferrara; Lat. 44° 29' 54" N., Lon 
11° 21’ E. It possesses magnificent public edifices, and 
is one of the great centres of public instruction in Italy, 
and its university, founded by the emperor Theodosius, 
A. D. 425, is one of the most ancient in Europe. 1t has 
produced a great number of men distinguished in 
science and the arts; and has given its name to a schapl 
of painting chiefly represented by Primaticcio, the Ch- 
racci, Guido, and Guercino. Pop. 89,850. 

Bolor-T ih, bó-lür-táh,) a great mountain-chain of 
Central Asia, which separates the Chinese empire on 
the E. from Khoondooz, and Kafiristan on the W. It 
extends between Lat. 359 and 45° N., and Lon. 70° and 
159 E., and its culminating points are supposed to ex- 
ceed 19,000 ft. 

Bolster, (bolztür.) [A.8.] (Naut) A piece of tim- 
ber cut and placed for the easement of the cable. 

Bolsterite. (Min) Seo FORSTERITE. 

Bolt, (boit. (A.8.] (Joinery.) A strong cylindrical 
pin, of iron or some other metal, used as a fastening for 
doors and windows. Bolts are generally distinguished 
into three kinds, viz., plate, round, and spring bolts. — 
(Naut.) A cylindrical rod of copper or iron, preferably 
copper, employed in binding together the timbers or 
iron plates of which a ship is constructed. vary 
from half an inch to three inches im diameter, and im 
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length from a few inches to many feet. Their heads 
are of divers patterns, according to the object for which 
they are intended. 

Bolton, (ból'tün,) a large manufacturing town of Eng- 
land, co. caster, 12 m. N.W. of Manchester, and 175 
N.N.W. of London. B. has important manuf. of textile 
goods, chemicals, paper, machinery, &c. Pop. 108,959. 

Bolus, (5olis.) (Gr. bolos, a lump of earth.] (Med.) A 
very large pill, to be swallowed whole. 

Bomarsumnd. (Geog.) See ALAND. 

Bomb, (büm.) (Gun.) See SHELL. 

Bombardment, (biim-bird ment.) (Mil.) The shower- 
ing down upon a town or fortress shells, carcasses, 
rockets, hot shot, and other incendiary missiles, to burn 
or destroy the buildings and kill the inhabitants. 

Bombast, (bóm'bást.) (Gr. bombax, an exclamation of 
mock admiration.] (L4.) In composition, an inflated 
style, by which, in attempting to raise à low or familiar 
subject above its true quality, the writer seldom fails 
to become ridiculous. 

Bombax, (bóm'báks.) (Bot) A gen.of plants, O. Ster- 
culiaceæ, comprising large soft-wooded trees, whose cap- 
sules are filled with a fine cottony substance enveloping 
the seeds, but of too short a fibre to be manufactured 
into cloth. The B. trees, which belong to tropical forests, 
are remarkable for forming huge buttresses, projecting 
from the parent trunk. 

Bombay, (bom-bá'.) (Po. buonbahia, a good harbor.] 
One of the three presidencies of British India, mostly 
between Lat. 14° 18' and 28° 30’ N., Lon. 67° and 76° 
25/ E.; area, 142,043 sq. m. The W. Ghauts separate 
the W. or maritime from the E. districts, which latter 
form a part of the 
great table-land of the 

n. A great part 
of the country being 
under the influence 
of the sea-breezes, the 
climate for the most 

rt is less hot than 
in the other presiden- 
cies, but the N. dis- 
tricts are the most 
unhealthy in India, 
Rice and cotton are ^ 
the pp. articles of cul- 
tivation. B. was the à 
earliest British pos- 
session in the E. It 
was ceded by the Mo- 
guls to the Portu- 
guese in 1530, and 
came into the posses- 
sion of the English 
in 1662, as a part of 
the dowry of Cath- 
arine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II. 
But by far the largest 
part of the territory 
was acquired between 
1803 and 1818. Pop. 
23,3:9,106, — The city 
and seaport of Bom- 
BAT, the C. of the above presidency, is situated on a 
narrow neck of land at the 8. extremity of the island 
of same name, Lat. 18° 56' N., Lon. 729 53’ E. It con- 
- sists of the New town, inhabited by the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan native pop., and the Old town, abt. 1 m. to 
the S., in which the European residents, and most of 
the Parsee merchants, dwell. B. has a pleasant appear- 
ance from the sea; but as a city it is greatly inferior to 
Caloutta or Madras, It is the principal commercial 
emporium in the East, and its harbor is one of the best 
in India. The Parsees (Fig. 93), the remnant of the 
ancient fire-worshippers, form an important class of 
the pop., not only by their numbers, but also by their 
intellectual capacities, habits of business, and great 
wealth. Pop. 898,218. 

Bombycillida, (bom-be-sil'le-de.) (Zoól.) The Wax- 
wing ^, O. Insessores, comprising birds with the bill 
short, broad, much depressed, and the gape opening to 
the eyes; both mandibles notched, and the head gener- 
ally crested. The gen. Ampelis includes the beautiful 

-bird (A. cedrorum) of N. America, abt. 7 inches 
long, and whose plumage is so silky, and its tints so 
delicate in their gating, thatit cannot be accurately 
described ; and the Bohemian Ohatterer or Waxwing, 
A. garrulus, of the N. parts of both continents. 

Boma cide, ( s’e-de.) (Zoöl) An extensive 
fam. of lepidopterous insects, comprising mainly thick- 
bodied moths which have the head small and sunken, 
&ntennsm generally feathers? ^v pectinated, mouth- 


Fig. 93. — A PARSEE. 
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short, thorax woolly, and the fore-l very 
The caterpillars have 16 legs, and, with few ex- 
taining the 
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ceptions, spin cocoons. The gen. Arctia, con 





Fig. 94. — ISABELLA TIGER-MOTH, 
(Arctia Isabella.) 


Tiger-moths (Fig.94), has the body thick, while the larvæ 
have whorls of long hairs, and are called Woolly Bears. 
The gon, contains the SILE-WORM, q. v. 

Bombylliarii. (Zodl.) See BEE-FLY. 

Bona, (bona) (Fr. Béne.] A fortified seaport-town 
of Algeria, prov. and 85 m. N.E. of Constantine, on a 
bay of the Mediterranean ; Lat. 36° 53' 58" N., Lon. 7° 

Bo coe Pe Nee cantare, vt Th 

napar rt. e patro- 
nymic name of the most remarkable y of modern 
times. Its founders were Carlo Buonaparte, a lawyer 
of ancient descent, and the friend of Gen. Paoli, B. 
at Ajaccio, Corsica, 1746; D. 1785; and his wife Letitia 
(Letiaia) Ramolino (called MapAME Mère, when her 2d 
son became emperor), celebrated for her beauty, amiable 
character, an sense; B. in Corsica, 1750; D. at 
Rome, 1839. They had 5 sons and 3 daughters, who 
are the subjects of the following notices.— JoszPH B., 
the eldest son, B. at Ajaccio, 1708. Ile was successively 
ambassador to the court of Rome, 1797 ; member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, the same year; ambassador 
to Austria, 1801, and to England, 1802; king of Naples, 
1806; and king of Spain, 1808. He was twice obliged 
to abandon his capital; and left Spain after the battle 
of Vittoria, 1813. In January, 1814, Napoleon de- 
parting for the army, left Joseph at Paris, with the 
title of lieutenant-general. After Waierloo, he emi- 
grated to the United States, under the name of Count of 
Survilliers; resided at Bordentown, New Jersey; re- 
turned to pun in 1830; and p. in Florence, 1844. — 
NarPoLroN B., the 2d son, m. 1709. See NAPOLEON I. — 
Eusa B., was B. in 1777. She was married in 1797 to 
Félix Bacchiochi, a French officer ; became princess of 
Lucca and Piombino in 1805, and grand-duchess of 
Tuscany in 1808. She reigned with ability until 1814. 
D. on her estateof Villa Vincentina, near Trieste, 1820 — 
Lucien B., prince of Canino, the 3d son, n. at Ajaccio, 1775, 
was, after Napoléon, the ablest member of the family. 
Having emigrated to Marseilles with the rest of the 
family, 1793, he entered warmly into the revolutionary 
feeling of the times, distinguished himself on several 
occasions, and, in 1798, was elected to the Council of Five 

Hundred, became president of that assembly in 1799, and 

greatly contributed to the success of the famous revo- 

lution of the 18th Brumaire. He became a member of 
the Tribunal in 1802; and married, in 1803, a widow 
named Madame Jouberthon. Having refused to par- 
papate in the imperial designs of his brother, he went 
to Italy in 1804, and exchanged politics for literature 
and art. In 1807, he refused a throne sooner than 
consent to the dissolution of his marriage. On the 
escape of Napoléon from Elba, Lucien went to Paris, 
reconciled h ìf with his brother, supported him 
warmly, and, after his abdication, advocated in the 

House of Peers the claims of Napoléon II. D.at Viterbo, 

1840; He had 6 daughters and 5 sons: among them, 

1. CHARLES JULES LAURENT B., an eminent naturalist, 

B. in Paris, 1803; married a daughter of his uncle 

Joseph, 1822, became a resident of Philadelphia, and 

devoted himself to ornithology. In 1828, he settled in 

Italy, and D. in Paris, 1857. His chief works are: Ameri- 

oan Ornithology (1820-82), and Illustrations of the Italian 

Fauna (1 ) 2. Lovis Lucien B., one of the most 

accomplished linguists of the day, n. in England, 1813. 

He was a senator under the second empire. 3. PIERRE 

N B., was ».at Rome, 1815. After many adven- 

tures in America, Italy, and Greece, he was elected to 

the French Constituent Assembly, 1848; retired to pri» 
vate life after the coup d'état of 1851, and made him- 
self again conspicuous some months before the fall of 
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the 2d empire, 1870, by shooting, in his own house, the 
young republican G. Noir, an act for which he was tried 
and acquitted. — Louis B., the 4th son, n. at Ajaccio, 
1778, entered the army abt. 1794; distinguished him- 
self at Arcola, became a general of division, and mar- 
ried Hortense de Beauharnais in 1802. He was made 
king of Holland in 1806, and strennously exerted him- 
self to improve the condition of his people, but his op- 
position to Napoleon's phins, which he thought were 
prejudicial to the nation's welfare, brought the two 
brothers into a state of hostility, which ended by the 
ablication of Louis, 1509, and his separation froin his 
wife. He retired to private life, and D. in Leghorn, 1846, 
His only surviving son was Louis Napoléon, who be- 
came NAPOLEON IIL, q.v. — PAULINE B., the 2d daugh- 
ter, b. at Ajaccio, 1780, was justly celebrated for her 
beauty, immortalized by the chisel of Canova, to whom 
she sat as model for his famous Venus, After the death 
of her first husband, General Leclerc, she married the 
Prince Camillo Borghese, of Rome, who soon separated 
from her. She was faithful to the last to the varying 
fortunes of her imperial brother. D. 1825. — CAROLINE 
B., the 3d daughter, n. at Ajaccio, 1782, married Joachim 
Murat, 1800; became grau-d-duchess of Berg in 1806, and 
queen of Naples in 1808, and soon gained the affection 
ofthe people. Becoming a widow in 1815, she took the 
title of Countess of Lipano, retired to Austria, and D. 
1839. Her grandson is the present Prince Murat.— 
JEROME B., the 5th son, and the youngest brother of 
Napoléon I., B. at Ajaccio, 1784. He entered tlie navy, 
1800, served in the W. Indies, and, during a visit to tho 
U. States, married Miss Patterson of Baltimore, which 
marriage was declared null by Napoléon in 1805. In 
1807, Jérôme was placed on the throne of the new king- 
dom of Westphalia, and married the daughter of tho 
king of Würtemberg, and ceased to reign in Oct., 1813. 
He distinguished himself at Waterloo, where he was 
wounded. After living asan exile nt Trieste, Rome, and 
Lausanne, he returned to France in 1848, was created 
marshal of France by his nephew Napoléon III., and p. 
1800. Mis surviving children, by his second marriage, 
were: l. NAPOLEON JOSEPH CHARLES PavL B., known 
as Prince NaPOLÉON, B. at Trieste, 1822. He was elected 
& member of the Constituent Assembly in 1848, and, in 
1853, he was created a prince of the empire, with a seat 
in the senate. In 1858, he married the Princess Clotilde, 
a daughter of Victor Emmanuel, then king of Sardinia, 
During the reizn of the ?d empire, he distingnished 
himself both by his cowardice and by opposition to the 
policy of his cousin, with intent to gain popularity. 2. 
Martaitor Latitia WILHELMINE B., known as Princess 
MATHILDE, B. at Trieste, 1820; married, in 1841, the Rus- 
sian Prince Anatole Demidoff, from whom she separated 
in 1845, Napoléon III. gave her the title of Imperial 
Highness. Herself a clever amateur artist, she also 
became eminent as a patroness of literature. 

Bonaventura, (St.,) (bo-nah-vain'too-rah,) GIOVANNI 
FIDENZA, B. in Tuscany, 1221, in 1256 was chosen general 
of the Franciscan order, and both by word and example 
reéstablished discipline in it. Created cardinal by Gre- 
gory X., he wrote commentaries, and many devotional 
works, but, becoming dissatisfied with speculation und 
philosophy, he became at last a mystic. His writings 
were highly esteemed by Luther. D.1274. He was ca- 
nonized by Sixtus IV. in 1482, 

Bond, (bönd.) ( A.S.] (L«w.) A legal obligation to perform 
a certain condition under the penalty of paying a sum 
of money. —( Arch.) In carpentry, the binding of any 
two pieces together by tenoning, mortising, &c. In 
masonry, the disposition of stones and bricks in a build- 
ing, so that they shall be most effectually bound to one 
another. 

Bond, Wittiam CRANCH, a distinguished American as- 
tronomer, B. at Portland, Maine, 1789; he is chiefly 
known by his discovery of a satellite of Neptune, and 
of the Sth satellite of Saturn. D. 1859. 

Bond, in /Ilinois, a S.W. central co.; area, 400 &q. m.; 
C. Greenville. 

Bondou,(5ón'doo,) a little-known country of W. Africa, 
between Lat. 14° and 15° N. and Lon. 11? and 139 W. It 
wóuld seem to be densely inhabited with a Mohamme- 
dan pop. of supposed Arabian origin. C. Bulibani. 

Bond stone. (Arch) A stone running through the 
whole thickness of a wall at right angles to its face, for 
the purpose of binding the wall together in the direc- 
tion of its thickness, 

Bond Timber. (Arch.) Timber worked in witha 
wall as it is carried up, for the purpose of tying it to- 
gether in a longitudinal direction while the work is 
setting. 

Bone, (bón.) [Ger. bein.] (Anat.) That important part 
in the higher orders of animals which forms the solid 
support of their fabric, aud protects the vital orgaus— 
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such as the brain and the heart and lungs — from es. 
ternal pressure and injury. The bones are covered 
with a thin, strong membrane, called the i ni, 
which has very little sensibility in a sound state, but 
when inflamed is extremely sensitive. Bones are 
traversed longitudinally by small canals which contain 
blood-vesscels, These are known as Haversian canals, 
When a thin section of bone is examined under a mi- 
croscope, many dark spots are seen with lines radiating 
from them. These are called. lucunæ and canaliculi. 
The osseous substance is usually arranged in lamina 
concentric with the Haversian canals. In the verte- 
brata, the middle of the long bones is filled with mar- 
row. In some birds the bones are hollow. From the 
analysis of bones we learn, that, although the property 
of ingredients varies in different animals, the general 
constituents of bone ure as follows: 1. Gelatin, obtained 
by boiling rasped or bruised bones iu water; 2. Oil or 
fat, separable during the boiling, by rising to the top 
of the water, and when cold concreting into a suet; 3. 
Phosphate of lime, carbonate of linie, carbonate of mng- 
nesia, aud fluoride of calcium. Of these ingredients tho 
phosphate of lime exists in by far the greatest abun- 
dance, and it is this which gives bones their solidity. 
Man has ?46 bones — the head and face 63, the trunk 59, 
the anus 64, und the lower extremities 60. That part 
of anatomy which treats of the bones is called Osteology. 

Bone’-binek. (Chem.) The black carbonaccous sub- 
stance obtained by heating bones to redness in a clure 
vessel. When deprived by the action of hydrochloric 

acid of the phosphate of lime with which it is blended, 
it yields one of the most valuable forms of animal char- 
coal, as a decoloring and deodorizing material. 

Bonheur, Rosa, (bón-her^,) a French painter, B, at Bor- 
deaux, 1822, is unrivalled among her own sex for the 
minute and spirited delinention of the various forms of 
animal life. Her most celebrated pieces are The Niver- 
mais Ploughing; The Horse-Fair ; The Three Musketeers; 
and Cows and Sheep in a Hollow Roed. 

Boniface I., (bon’i-fas,) Pope, s. Zozimus, 418; p. 422. 
— B. II., s. Felix IV., 520; D. 552, — B. HTI., s. Sabini- 
anus, 607, and D. the same year. — B. IV., s. the preced- 
ing, 608; D. 615. — B. V., 8. Adeodatus (or Deusdedit) 
617; n. 625. — B. VI., s. Formosus, 896; p. the same year. 
— B. VII. (Cardinal Francone), an anti-pope, s., in 974, 
Benedict VL, who died from strangulation. He was 
expelled after a month, but again occupied the see some 
months after the death of John XIV., when he D. sud- 
denly, 984. — B. VIII., s. Celestine V., 1294. Having is- 
sued a bull in which he asserted that God had set him 
over kings and kingdoms, Philip the Fair caused this 
bull to be burned in Paris; upon which B. laid France 
under an interdict. Philip sent an army into Italy, 
which took B. prisoner. He was soon rescued by his 
followers, but n. in a few months afterwards, 1303. — B. 
IX. s. Urban VI., 1389; D. 1404. 

Boniface, (St..) styled “The Apostle of Germany,” 
B. in Devonshire, England, 680; was created archbishop 
of Mentz by Pepin le Bref, and distinguished himself by 
his zeal in converting the Germans to Christianity. Mas- 
sacred, with a band of his converts, by the pagans, 165. 

Bonin Islands, (bo»in,) three clusters of small 
islands in the N. Pacific, between Lat. 269 30' and 279 
44^ N., Lon. 142° and 148° E. Peel Island, the only one 
inhabited, contains Port Lloyd, used as a depot for 
steamers between California and China, 

Bonito, (bo-néto.) (Zoil.) A fish of which there are 
several species belonging to different genera of the fum 
Scombridw. The B. of the tropics, Thynnus Pelamis, is 
abt. 3 feet long, and is marked with four dark bands on 
each side. Tt is well known to voyagers from its per- 
secution of the flying-fish and flying-squid, 

Bonn, (bór,) a town of Prussia, on the Rhine, 15 m. 8 
of Cologne, is the seat of a celebrated university found- 
ed in 1818. Pop. 23,801. 

Bonnet, (bón/nct.) (Fr., a cs&^.] ( Fort.) A small work 
composed of two faces, usually raised before the salient 
angle of the counterscarp. — ( Naut.) An extra piece of 
canvas fastened to the foot of a jib, or laced to a 
schooner's foresail, and removed in bad weather. 

Bonny, (bón'ne,) a river of W. Africa, one of the arme 
of the Niger, at its delta between the Old and New Cula- 
bar rivers, enters the Atlantic in the Bight of Biafra, 
abt. Lat. 4° 30’ N., and Lon. 79 10' E. The town of B. 
near its mouth, is very unhealthy, and was almost to- 
tally destroyed by fire in 1869, 

Bonpland, Arf, (bong'plon,) an eminent French bot- 
anist, and the friend ated Mejchale of Alex. von Hum- 
boldt, n. 1773, travelled for 5 years in America in com- 
pany with Humboldt, and, while there, amassed a very 
large and valuable collection of plants, several tbou- 
sands of which were new to Europe. On his return to 
France he was appointed by the Empress Josephine, 
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director of her gardens at Malmaison, & post he held 
till her death, in 1811. He then became professor of 


natural history at Buenos Ayres, and, in 1821, while 
travelling on a scientific tion in Paraguay, was 
arrested by order of the dictator Francia, and kept 


prisoner for nearly ten years. He was a voluminous 
author. D. 1858. 

Bonp'land Lake, in El Dorado co., California, 14 m. 
long, by 6 broad. 

Bon-Ton, (bóng'tóng.) (Fr., good style.) The best style 
of fashion; correct taste and manner; hence, aristo- 
cratic society. 

Bonus, (bé’niis.) [L., good.) (Com.) A premium paid 
for the use of an interest, or enjoyment of a privilege; 
also, an extra dividend to shareholders in a company or 
corporation. 

Bonze, (bónz.) [Fr., suupeaed from Jap. buso, a sage.) 

The name given by Eu: 
Tro) to the priests 
of the religion of Fo, or 
Buddha, in Japan, Chi. 
na, and other countries 
of Eastern Asia. They 
profess celibacy, reside 
in monasteries, perform 
penances, practise re- 
ligious mortifications, 
and wear long coarse 
gowns bound with cords, 
like the Franciscans. 

Booby, (boo'be.) (ZoNl.) 
See SuLIDAR. 

Boodroum, or Bop- 
RUN, (bood'ro«m.) iow 
bably ae wn 'ali- 
carnassus, seaport- 
town of Asia Minor, 
Anatolia, on the N. 
shore of the Gulf of Coa, 
96 m. N. of Smyrna. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Book, (bük.) [A.8. boc.] 
A literary composition, 
designed to communi- 
cate something which 
the author has invented, 
experienced, or collect- 
ed, to the public ; being 
printed, bound in a vol- 
ume, and published for 
that purpose. — Plates 
of lead and copper, the bark of trees, bricks, stones, and 
wood, were among the first materials employed to en- 
grave such things upon as men were desirous of trans- 
mitting to posterity. Josephus speaks of two columns, 
the one of stone, the other of brick, on which the 
children of Seth wrote their inventions and astronomi- 
cal discoveries. Porphyry makes mention of some 
pillare, preserved in Crete, on which the ceremonies 
practi by the Corybantes in their sacrifices were 
recorded. Hesiod's works were originally written upon 
tables of lead, and deposited in the temple of the Muses, 
in Boeotia; the Ten Commandments, delivered to Moses, 
were written upon stone ; and Solon's laws, upon wood- 
en planks. Tables of wood, box, and ivory, were com- 
mon among the ancients : when of wood, they were fre- 

ntly covered with wax, that people might write on 

em with more ease, or blot out what they had writ- 
ten. The leaves of the palm-tree were afterwards used 
instead of wooden planks, and the finest and thinnest 
part of the bark of such trees as the lime, the ash, the 
maple, and the elm ; and hence comes the word liber, 
as applied to the inner bark of the trees. As these 
barks were rolled up, that they might be removed with 
greater ease, each roll was called volumen, a volume; a 
name afterwards given to similar rolls of paper or 
parehment. During the Middle Ages, the plan of rolls 
was discontinued, and the form of leaves, sewed or 
bound together, came into use. In pro; of time, 
as civilization and the arts became more developed, pa- 
per attained an improved quality, both as regards 
uality and strength; types, also, became smaller in 
orm and finer in execution, and the huge mammoths 
of folios and quartos were deposed in favor of octavos 
and duodecimos. The art of book production has since 
constantly aimed at associating the smallest degree of 
bulk with a proportionate limit of cost, while paying 
due regard to the convenience and comfort of readers, 
and also maintaining that inclination towards the 
unique and the beautiful, which, no doubt, will one 
day be ultimately reached and ques diffused. The 
first B. issued in what were to the future U. States, 
end, indeed, on the continent of North America, was 
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the Bay Psalm-book, in 1640, from the press of the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers," at Cambridge, Masa. 

Bookbinding; Penes i The art by which printed 
sheets are folded, hered, pressed, sewed together, 
protected with millboards, and covered with leather or 
cloth, lettered, and sometimes ornamented by the use 
of leaf-gold and gilding tools. 

Book’-keeping. (Com.) The art of registering mer- 
cantile transactions for reference, statement, and bal- 
ance; all of which must be so clearly done, that the 
true state of every part, and of the whole, may be easily 
and distinctly known. B. consists of two methods: 

le Entry and Double Entry; the first system ia usu- 
ally confined to the requirements of retail transactions, 
while the other is invariably used among merchants 
and traders in a large way of business. e principal 
books involved are the Day-book, Cash-book, Journal, 


and Ledger. 

Boolak, (boo'ldk,) a town of Egypt, on the Nile, 3 m. 
N. of Cairo, of which it forms the port. Pop. 14,175. 
Boom, (bóme.) [Du.) On shipboard, a long pole extend- 
ing along the bottoms of particular calle as the jib- 

boom, studdingsail-boom, &c. 

Boom, a town of Belgium, 10 m. S. of Antwerp, on the 
Rupel river. . 8,096. 

Boomerang, ( dng'.) A wooden weapon in the 
form of a missile, used by the natives of Australia, in 
whose hands it is made to perform wonderful feate of 
dexterity, though in those of an European it is inert 
and intractable. 

Boondee, (boon'déy a town of Rajpootana, Hindostan, 
C. of a small rajahship of same name, under British pro- 
tection. It is situate 80 m. 8.E. of Ajmeer, in Lat. 25° 
28’ N., Lon. 75° 30’ E. 

Boone, DANIEL, (boon,) the pioneer of Kentucky, B. in 
Bucks co., Penn., 1735, was one of the most successful 
of the serine American pioneers of the 18th cent. 

Boone, a N. co. of Illinois, bordering on Wisconsin; 
area, 270 sq. m.; C. Belvidere.—A central county of 
Indiana ; area, 308 sq. m.; C. Lebanon. 

— A W. central co. of Jowa, divided into two portions 
by the Des Moines river; area, 676 sq. m.; C. Boon 

borough.—A N. coun of Kentucky, . N. and wd 
the Ohío river; area, square miles; County Seat, 
Burlington.—A central county of Missourt, b. 8.W. 
by the Missouri River; area, 648 square miles; C. 
Columbia.—In W. Virginia,a S.W. county, b. N.E. by 
Coal River; area, 525 eq. m.; C. Boone rt-House. 

Boonesborough, (Qoone-bur're,) a vill. of Madison 
CO., Kentucky, on the Kentucky River, 18 m. 8.E. of Lex- 
ington. Here, in 1775, Daniel ne the pioneer erected 
the first fort within the State, and here also assembled 
the first legislative council of the W. States. 

Boonville, n) a town of Missouri, C. of Cooper 
co., on the 8. bank of the Missouri river, 48 m. N.W. 
of Jefferson City. 

Boorhanpoor, (b00r-han-poor’,) one of the largest and 
best built cities of the Deccan, Hindostan, and the 
former C. of Candeish, 135 m. 8.8.E. of Oojein; Lat. 219 
19 N., Lon. 76? 18’ E. Pop. 30,000. 

Booroo, (b00-ro0’,) an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
bet. Lat. 39 and 4° 8., and Lon. 126° and 127° E., 50 m. 
W. of Ceram; length 76 m ; breadth, 38 m. The Dutch 
have here a settlement. . 18,000. 

Boort, or Bort, (bórt.) (Min. A kind of diamond, 
commonly of spherical form, and apparently consisting 
of a confused mass of twisted and interlaced parts like 
knots in wood." Owing to this peculiar structure, it can- 
not be cut like the ordinary gem, and is only of use 
when reduced to powder for polishing other stones. 

Boot. (Fr. botte; Sp. bota.) A leather case or covering 
for the leg, terminating in a shoe. — ( Hist.) An instru- 
ment of torture formerly used in Scotland, in the fcm, 
as its name imports, of a kind of wooden boot into 
which the legs of the sufferer were introduced, and tnen 
compressed by means of wedges ;— it was also termed 

Booth, Ep ular Ameri 

» EDWIN, & pop erican tragedian, son ow 
Junius Brutus Booth. ». Baltimore, 1833. Ho was 
IM notable ín the parts of Hamlet and 

chelieu. D. 1893. 

Booth, Joan WILKES, an American actor, B. in Balti- 
more, notorious as the assassin of President Lincola, 
April 14, 1865. He escapo to Virginia, was tracked te 
a barn near Bowling t reen, refused to surrender, aad 
was shot, April 26, 1865. 

Booth, Junive BRUTUS, a celebrated English tagetion 
B. in London, 1796; visited America in 1821, where he 
performed with great ^ Cep D. 1852. 

Boothia Felix, (boo'the-a^,)an insular portion of Brit- 
ish N. America, — into the Arctic Ocean, bet. Lat, 
699and 75° N., and Lon. 92° and 97? W. It was discover 
ed by Sir James Ross, who kere determined the position 
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of the magnetic pole. — BoorHIA Gur, on its E. side, 
a south ward continuation of Prince Regent Inlet, sepa- 
rates it from Cockburn Island and Melville Peninsula. 

Booton, (boo'tmn,) an island of the Eastern Archipelago 
lying off the 8.E. extremity of Celebes, between Lat. 4 
and 09 8., Lon. 123° E. The Dutch have there a settle- 
ment. 

Bopp, Franz, (bdp,) an eminent German orientalist, B. 
at Mayence, 1791. His great work is the Comparatire 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Ancient 
Slavic, Gothic, and German (1833-49), D. 1867. 

Bornaeie Acid, (bo-rd’sik.) (Chem.) The only known 
oxide of boron. It is a colorless, brittle, glassy mass 
after fusion, melts at a little below redneas, and dis- 
solves in water and alcohol. Its alcoholic solution 
burns with a beautiful green flame, and crystallizes 
from its aqueous solution in white translucent pearly 
plates, which have a bitterish, eooling taste. It is 
obtained principally from the volcanic district of Tus- 
cany, and more recently from borax lakes in Californía. 
Sp. gr. 1°83; Form. (in the anhydrous state,) B403. Al- 
though not acid to test paper, it unites with bases, and 
forms well-defined salts called Borate, 

Boracite, (bdr’ah-sit.) ( Min.) A native borate of mag- 
nesia. It is generally of a cubic form, and is remarka- 
ble for its electrical properties. ) [Fr A 

Bornginaces, (bdr-a-jin-a'se. om borago, the 
kanien genus.) An 0O. of plants, all. Echinales. They 
are mostly herba of the northern temperate regions. 
‘They usually have a mucilaginous sap; most of them 
have their leaves covered with as ties; some, as 
Anchusa tinctoria, yield a deep pe e dye from their 
roota; and several have very dsome flowers, ar- 
ranged in a gyrate manner, as the Forget-me-not ( Myo- 
sotis), and Bugloaa ( Mehium). 

Borassus, (bo-rds'süs.) (Bot) A gonus of Palm-trees, 
having only one species, B. the Pulmyra 
Palm, trom which is obtained an intoxicating liquor 
called toddy, or palm-wine, by fermenting its sap, 
which yields sugar in considerable quantity. 

Borax, (bordks) (Chem.) A Biborate of soda, found 
native in many parts of the world, and, in the crudo 
state, known in commerce as tinsal. In the pure state, 
it forms large transparent prisms. Owing to its easy 
fusibility, and its property of forming readily fusible 
compounds with other metallic substances, B. is of 
great use in the arta and manufactures. Form. Nao. 

pide pas 

Bordeaux, (bdr'dd,) a city in the 8.W. of France, C. 
dep. Gironde, on the Garonne, 60 m. from its mouth in 
the Atlantic; Lat. 449 50^ 10” N., Lon. 09 W 82” W, 
This is one of the most flourishing cities of Europe in 

oint of industry, commerce, and the cultivation of 
he arts and sciences. Situated on a navigable river, 
in this part abt. 2,600 ft. broad, and from 60 to 90 ft. 
deep, which puts it in communication on one side with 
the ocean, and on the other with the Mediterranean, 
by the Canal du Midi, it has become the first port in the 
S. of France. Its commerce extenda to all parts of the 
world, and its basin, formed by the Garonne, is capable 
of containing 1,200 ships of any size, and is accessible 
even for ships of 600 tona at all times of the tide. The 
wines of Bordeaux, known in America as claret tines, 
were celebrated as early as the 4th cent. The best de- 
scriptions are the red wines of Chateau- Margauz, Haut- 
Brion, Chateau-Lafitte, Médoc, St, Emilion, and Barsac, 
and the white wines of Sauferne, Grave, and Baumes. 
Pop. 215,140. 

Bordeaux, HENRI, Dvo DE, better known as Count DE 
Cuamnorp, à French prince, B. ir Paris, 1820, is the son 
of Charles Ferdinand, Duc de Jerry, and the grandson 
of Charles X. He was the legitimate heir to the throne of 
Frauce, and was styled Henri V. by his partisans. D, 1883, 

Bordelais, (bor'da-ld,) an old subdivision of France, 
formed of the coast-line of prov. Gnienne, and of which 
Bordeanx was the ©. It now forms the greater part of 
the dep. Gironde, and a part of Landes. 

Bord'entown, a borough of Burlington co, New 
Jersey, 6 m. N. of Trenton, and 30 N.E. of Philadelphia. 
Pop. 6,053. 

Border, (The,) (bär'dur,) (mi) The name applied to 
the common frontier of England and Scotland, and for- 
merly the battle-ground of both nations, and the scene 
of perpetual bloodshed, pillage, and violence. : 

Bordone, Paris, ( ’,) a celebrated Italian painter 
of the Venetian np» B. at Ei M es: D. pd 
masterpiece is the picture o! e erman 
the Ring he had A Jrom St. Mark to the Wo 

Bore, (hór.) [8wed, and Goth. bör, the wind.) (Meteor.) 

A tidal phenomenon, occurring in some rivers that fall 

into wstuaries. It is seen at spring-tides as a violent 

.ush of water up the stream, attended with much 

noise; the most remarkable exhibition of the phenome- 
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non occurs at the mouths of the Ganges and Brsunal* 
pootra, in India. ; 
Boreas, (boré-as) (Myt) The personification of (he 
north wind, represented as a son of Astreus and Kos, 
and figured with wings dripping with golden dew-drops, 
and the train of his garment sweeping along the ground. 
Borers. (Zodl.) See CERAMBYCIDJE, 
hese, PhiNOEksS5, (bór-gd-'sà.) See BONAPARTE (PAU- 
LINE). i 
Borgia, (borjah,) a famous Italian family of Spanish 
origin, One of ita members, Alfonso, was raised to the 
pontificate, 1445, under the name of Calixtus FI. His 
son, Roderigo, who became the notorious Pope Alex: 
ander VI., had before his exaltation several children by 
Rosa Vanosza, two of whom are celebrated, viz.: CESARE 
B., who was made a cardinal by his father, but resigned 
this dignity in 1498 to become a soldier, and the same 
ear was sent to France with the bull of divorce for 
Louis XII., who created him Duke of Valentinois, and 
promised to aid him in his projected conquests in Italy. 
He then, at the head of a body of condottieri, carried 
on a series of petty wars, made himself master of the 
Romagna, and seized Urbino and Camerino, when the 
death of Alexander put an end to his ambitious designs. 
He was arrested by order of Julius II., and sent as pris- 
oner to Spain, where lie served in the Navarrese army, 
and was killed at a siege in 1507. B. wasone of the most 
crafty, cruel, and corrupt men of that corrupt age. No 
crime was too foul for him to perpetrate or be suspected 
of. He was charged with the murder of his elder 
brother, the Duke of Gandia, and of Alfonso d'Este, the 
husband of his sister Lucrezia, and with incest with the 
latter.— LucRkSIA B., married first, in 1493, Giovanni 
Sforga, lord of Pesaro. This marriage was soon after 
annulled by her father, who united her to a son of the 
king of Naples, in 1498. Her husband was assassinated 
two years afterwards, probably by order of her brother 
Cesare; and, in 1501, she married for her 3d husband, 
Alfonso d'Este, afterwards Duke of Ferrara. D. 1523. 


n-Donnino, (bór e'no,) a town 
of N. Italy, p. of Parma, on the Stirone, 22 m. S.E. of 
Placentia. . 10,991. 


Borneo, (bór'ue-o,) an island of Malaysia, near the oen- 
tre of the Eastern Archipelago, in the Pacific Ocean, bet. 
Lat. 7° 4' N. and 4910/8, and Lon. 108° 50’ and 1199 
20’ E., divided by the equator into two nearly equal 
portions, and bounded N,and W. by the China Sea, 8. by 
the Sea of Java, and E. by the Sea of Celebes and the 
Strait of Macassar. B. is, next to Australia, the largest 
island on the globe. It is of a compact form, and has 
few great indentations of the sea, but many extensive 
bays and creeks. Length, 800 m.; b th, 700 m. 
Estim. area, 300,000 sq. m. Two nearly parallel ranges 
of mountains run through the island from 8.W. to NE. 
between which are extensive and well watered plains, 
The westernmost of these chains terminates near the N. 
coast on Mount Kinibala, 13,698 ft. high. The climate 
is tropical in the 
interior, but on the 
N. coast it is quite 
European. Its min- 
erale are very valu- 
able: they com- 
ie gold, silver, 

jamonds,tin, iron, 
coal, andantimony 
ore. "The soil is 
rhaps the most 
fertile in theworld, 
The forests supply 
valuable timber, 
and gutta-percha, 
Among the vege- 
table products are 
maize, rice, yams, 
batatos, cocoa-nuts 
betel, tobacco, 
cotton,sugar-cane, 
pepper, and other 
spices and tropical 
fruits. The ani- 
mals comprise the 
elephant, rhinoo- 
eros, and leopard; 
the ox, wild hog, 
deer, and horses; 
the gorilla, orang- 
outang, numerous 
species of mon- 
keys and snakes. 
The Dyaks are the 
aborigines of B.; they are divided into numerous dis. 
tinct tribes, the chief being those of the interior, or 
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Hill Dyaks, and the Dyaks of the coast, many of whom 
are daring pirates, and cannibalism oxists among many 
of the tri B. is divided into many separate states, 
governed by native chiefs; the principal of whom, the 
sultan of Brunai, or Borneo Proper, is under a British 
protectorate, B. was first discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1521. In the 17th cent., the Dutch founded factoriés 
on the W. coast, part of which was finally ceded to them 
in 1780 by thé king of Bantam, as Well as the sovereignt: 

of the 8. coast by the sultan of Banjertnassin in frei. 


Pop. 8,000,000. 

Boring, (boring) ( noQ. A kind of circular cutting, 
ora method of piercing the earth with scooping-irons, 
which, when drawn out, bring with them samples of 
the different strata through which they have passed. 
By this means the veins of ore or coal may be discovered 
without opening à mine. A similar operation is prac- 
tised in hydraulics, in seeking for water, &c. 

Bornholm, ( hkawim,) a Danish island, in the Bal- 
tic, off the S. coast of Sweden, bet. Lat. 54° 59’ and 55° 
18’ N., Lon. 14° 42’ and 169 10’ B. It is 30 m. long by 20 
broad. C. Roune. op, in 1808, 32,096. 

Bornodu,(bór^noo,) a country of Soudan, Central A 
bet. Lat. 10° and 15° N., an 
c bb Kanem and Sahara, E. Lake Tchad and Begharmi, 
8. Mandara, and W. Houssa. The climate is excessivel, 
hot; the surface, level and fertile, is annually inundated. 
Tho mass of the 
ing fetichism, divided into tribes, and ng t 
idioms. The dominant race ( Shoas) are of Arab descent, 
and Mohammedans, Prin. town. Kouka, thé residence 
of the “bg, ood 

Borodino. Mosxowa, 

Boron, (60’rdn.) (Chem.) A non-metallic element, 
which was first obtained in the free state from boracic 
acid by Gay-Lussac and Thénard in 1808. In the amor- 
mew state, it isa dark nish-brown powder, ue, 

from taste and smell, and a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity when unignited. When heated to 572° it burns 
in the air, forming boracic acid. It also exists in the 
hitoidal form as well-defined six-sided erystals, per- 


frica, 
Lon. 12° and 18° B., hav- | Boseawett, EDWARD, ( 
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being of the size of a large domestic ox, and character 
ized by a large head, which is carried low, broad fore. 
head, wide full chest, large hump between the &houl- 
ders, narrow loins, and comparatively slender legs. Tho 
horns, set far apart, ate thick at base, and taper rapfdl 

toaRharp point. The Bison is covered with a thic 

coat of hair; that upon the head, neck, hump, shoulders, 
and kors ie to the knees, is very long and shaggy. 
The hofns, hoofs, and hair — except the middle of the 
back, which is brownish —are black. The Bison is 
no found in a wild s having been exfermi- 
nated by hunters, and only a few specimens survive 
out of the countlers thousands that formerly existed 
in the West. It is a congener of the European 
Aurochs or Bison (B bonassus). The Buffalo of South 
Europe (B. Bubalus) is related to the Arni (B. arnt) 
of India, whone enormous horns are ten feet from tip 
totip. The Buffalo (B. Caer) of South Africa 
is by Be. lates homa, which are s> 
thick at the base that they nearly cover the forehead. 
The Grunting Cow, or Yak, of Tartary (B. grunniens), 
smaller than any of the preceding, has a tail resembling 
that of a horse, and a lon inane upon tho. back " 
quom,)an Engl Li TA 

B. 1111 ; commanded in 1758 the expedition to America, 
where he gained several victories, and, the Naren 
year, defeated the French in the Mediterranean. D. 1761. 


le (Kanowrg) are ne; rofess- | Bosco Tre Case, (bosko-tra-kà'se,) a town of B. Ital 
opecking differen d h 


situate at thé B. base of Mount Vesuvius. Pop. 9,455. 


Bosio, Fnixgors Josera, BARON, (bi/zhe-o,) an Italian 


sculptor, B. at Monaco, 1769; was employed by Napoléon 
I. in numetous works, among which are the bas-reliefs 
of the column Vendóme, the busts of the Emperor, of 
the empress Joséphine, and of Pauline Borghese. The 
erg Cupid Darting Arrows, is one of his works, 
. 1845. 

jesmans, (bozjes'mdnz,) the name of some roam- 
ing tribes of 8. Africa, akin to the Hottentots, beyond 
the boundaries of Cape Colony, on both sides of Orange 
River. They ate of a dark, copper complexion, small 
in stature, and akin to the Hottentots in intelligence. 


ly opaque, and of a semi-metallic lustre. It forms | Bos/na-Serni, a fortified town of European Turkey, 


compounds with all the other elements, the most im- 
portant being boracic acid and boraz. 

Borough, Burgh, (bür'o.) (A.8. bury, an enclosed 
place.] Formerly, a fortified town or city. In modern 


parlance, in England, a town-corporate, or onë which | Bosmin, 
e 


sends membefs to the imperial parliament. In the U. 


States, an incorporated town or vill: 
Borromeo. (Bt.,) CAR, (bortom A) a catdinal and 


archbishop of Milan, B. 1538, was a nephew of Pius 
IV., and illustrious for his virtue and piety. His be- 
neficence and roa nena were —( shown oh the 
occasion of the terrible p of Milan in 1676. D. 1584, 
and was cationized by V. in 1610. 

Borsella, (bór-a'iah.) Among glass-makets, an instru- 
ment by which glass is contracted or drawn out: 

e Saint Vincent, Jean BAPTISTE G E 

Marte, (bo’re da sang vdin’siing,) a French naturalist Bnd 

geographer, 5. at Agen, 1780. He was chief editor of the 

Dictionnaire ique de l Histoire Naturelle, -D. 1846. 

Borysthenes, (bo-ris'the-neez.) See DNIEPER. 

Bos, (bós.) [L an ox.] (ot), A gen of Ruminants, sub- 
fam. put. characterized by horns curving outwards 
and upwards, with a broad, naked muzzle, wide 


space 
between the nostrils, large eats, rather long tail, and | Bosphorus, 


broad hoofs. The common Ox ( B. taurus), 80 serviceable 
to man, is too well known to need description. The 
Zebu is a variety inhabiting India, which a lenge 
hump of fat upon the back between the shoulders. e 
male is known as the Brahmin Bull, and is held sacred 
by the Hindoos. The American Bison (B. Americanus), 





Fig. 91.— AMERICAN BISON OR BUFFALO, 


uso vates] ois Bafalo, borm in- 
habiting nearly all N. America, recently 
the W. plains. ią tho largest quadrupsd of ‘Amecica, 


€. of the prov. of Bosnia, on the Migliazza, an affluent 
of the Bosna, 122 miles 8.W. of Belgrade. This is the 
— entrepôt for the commerce of Turkey with 
tia, Croatia, and 8. Germany. Pop. 70,000. 
(bòs ) or Bosna, the most W. prov. or 
ic of European Turkey, ont Bosnia 
, Herzegovina, and Turk.sh Croatia, lying be. 
tween 42° 30’ and 46° 15’ N. Lat., and 159 40' and 21° 2’ 
B. Lon.; bounded N. and N.W. by Austrian Croatia 
and Slavonia, E. Servia, and*8. and W. Albania and 
Austrian Dalmatia. Its surface is very mountainous, 
being occupied by the Julian and Dinaric Alps, with 
their outliers; it has, however, many fertile valleys, 
and is well watered by the river Save and its man; 
tributaries. The habits of the people are pastoral. 
Chief towns. Bosna-Beral (the cap.); Travonik (resi- 
dence of the Pasha); Gradiska; and Mostar. Jnhab. 
The Bosniaks are of Slavonic race, and only resemble 
the Turks in being Mohammedans.—B. in the Middle 
Ages belonged to the € empire, and y uei 
became a separate kingdom pendent upon Hungary. 
Conquered by the Turks, 1480. Pop. 1,100,000. B. was 
in 1878 occupied by Austría, under the Berlin Treaty. 
"fo-rüs,) or the CHANNEL OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE [anc. Bosporus deren |a strait of Turkey, which 
separates Europe and Asia, and connects the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmora. Length N.E. to S.W. abt. 17 
m., breadth varies from 4 m. to 2 m. Shores generally 
elevated and very picturesque; on them are the town 
of Scutari, the castles of Europe and Asia, Buyukderé, 
Th Pera, the city of Constantinople, and numer- 
ous villas. One of ita chief s is the harbor of Con- 
stantinople, known as the “Golden Horn.” 


eque (bósk,) a central co. of Texas, bounded E. by 
the Rio Brazos; area, 950 8q.m. Cup. Meridian. 


Boss, (boe) [L. bossa, a ewelling.! (Arch.) A piece of 
stone covering the intersection of & series of arches, 
commonly finished with a flower, or a human masque, 
Mg one of the most characteristic specimens of medies- 


decoration, 

ar (bóe'scj.) (Fr.] (Arch) The projecting am- 
wrought surface of a stone, left for the purpose of receiv- 
ing a sculptural decoration. 

Bossier, (bor'se-à,) a N.W. parish of Lowisima, b. on 
Arkansas; area, 1,066 sq. m.; C. Bellevue. 

Bossuet, Jacques BmNIGNE, (bós/wd,) a celebrated 
French divine and preacher, B. in Dijon, 1627, after 
studying at the College of Navarre, Paris, became a 
canon at Metz in 1652. 8o renowned did he become for 
his pulpit eloquence, that in 1061-62, he was appointed 
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to preach before the court; and converted from Pro- 
testantism the famous Marshal Turenne. In 1669 he 
was made bishop of Condom ; in 1670 appointed precep- 
tor to the Dauphin; and, in 1671, elected a member of 
the French Academy. In 1681, he was promoted to the 
see of Meaux, and became the master-spirit of the 
French clergy iu the differences between Pope Inno- 
cent XI. uud. Louis XIV., with regard to papal ascen- 
dancy in France. His funeral orations, of which not 
Jess than six remain, are almost unique in their lofty 
eloquence and breadth of style. Of his numerous works, 
the most eminent are the Discourse on Universal History 
(1681), according to Hallam, “the greatest effort of his 
wonderful genius;" and a Zlistory qf the Variations of 
the Protestant Churches (1688). D. 1701. 

Bostan, ( El.) (bós'tn,) (anc. Comana, a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, pashalic and 40 m. N.W. of Marash, on the Si- 
hoon, and on the N. Side of Mount Taurus. Pop. 10,000. 

Bostanji, (bostanda) [Turk., from Bostan, a garden. ] 
Originally, the name given to one ofthe class of gardeners 
belonging to tho imperial seraglio at Constantinople. 
They are now chiefly employed as sentries, bargemen, 
&c. Their chief is the bostanji-bashi, who holds the 
rank of pasha, and is governor of the seraglio. He acts 
as steersman of the Sultan's barge, and his office is one 
to which is attached a high value, on account of its 
bringing the holder into such close proximity to the 
sovereign's person. 

Boston, (bós'ton,) a city and seaport of Massachusetts, C. 
of the State, aud forming, with its suburb Chelsea, the 
co. of Suffolk, is the metropolis of New England, and 
one of the chief commercial cities of the Union. It is 
picturesquely situate on a peninsula at the head of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, connects with the mainland by an 
isthmus called Boston Neck, and lies in 42° 21’ 24" N. 
Lat., Lon. 71° 3' 58" W.; 207 m. N.E. of New York. B. 
may be said to comprise within its limits the environ- 
ing cities and towns of Chelsea, Cambridge, Charles- 
town, Brookline, Somerville Roxbury, &c. It has à 
splendid harbor, almost entirely landlocked, defended 
by forts, and farnished with a lighthouse at its outer 
entrance. B. possesses many noble edifices, and is gen- 
erally well built, though the streets of the more an- 
cient part are somewhat crooked and narrow. From 
its prominent position in the world of letters, B. has 
been termed the “ Athens" of America. It has numer- 
ous educational, literary, and philanthropic institu- 
tions, and owns the largest public library in the U. 
States. Her foreign commerce is very extensive, ena- 
bling her to rank as the second port in the Union. B. 
was founded by the eirly colonists of New England, 
abt. 1622-21, and, in 1651, was described as a flourishing 
pus The resistance to English taxation was initiated 

ere in 1774, and B. sha to a great extent in the 
ensuing war. It was evacuated by the British in 1776, 
and in 1822 was declared a city. In 1872, 76 buildings 
were destroyed by fire, valued at $13,5(0,0 0. Pop. 
1890, 448,477, increased, by incorporation of contiguous 
towns in 1874, by 117,000.—A bor. and port of England, 
co Lincoln. It has a magnifieent Gothic chu.ch, built 
in 1309. Prip. 13,000.—(Games.) A complex game 
played by 4 persons with 2 packs of cards; there are 
never shuffled ; one of the packs is dealt and the other 
cut alternately to determine the trump, which governs 
the game :—its name is said to have been given to it by 
Benj. Franklin, in honor of his native city. 

Boswell, J mes, (bdzl,) B. in Edinburgh, 1740, won a 
high reputation by his celebrated Life of Dr. Johnson 
(1791). D. 1795. 

Boswellia, (bó:i/l'le-ah.) (Bot) A genus of Indian 
trees, O. Amyridace:e, one species of which, B. thurifera, 
yields the resin calle Olibanum. 

Botany, (bótah-ne.) (Gr. botané, an herb.] That branch 
of natural history which treats of plants. It is divisible 
into: 1. Structural B., Organography, or Vegetable Anatomy, 
which has reference to the parts of which plants are 
composed. 2. Physiological B., which has reference to 
the processes carried on by living planta. 3. Systematical 
B., or Taronomy, in which the relations of plants to one 
another are considered with a view to their arran;re- 
ment and classification. Under the first the elementary 
organs or vegetable tissues are stndied. All plants 
originate in, and in their simplest. state wholly consist 
of, minute vesicles called cells, which are formed of an 
elastic membrane composed of cellulose. "This is a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The tis- 
sues composed of it, for example the pith, are termed 
cellular or parenchymatous, Cells are usually round or 
oval, but they are sometimes prismatical, stellate, and 
of ether shapes. The other elementary tissue of plants is 
called vascular, and consists of tubes much longer than 
wide. These are probably elaborated out of cells. Woody 
fibre, or ligneous tissue, is an instance of such tubes or 
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elongated cells with thickened walls and pointed ends, 
All the vessels and channels through which fluids flow 
are composed of vascular tissue variously arranged. 
All the organs of plants are formed out of these two 
tissues. The principal parts of a plant are the Roor, 
Stem, Leaves, FLOWER, and FRUIT, q. v.— The oldest bo- 
tanical work which has come down to us is that of 
Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, who flourished in 
the 4th cent. B. c. is descriptions of plants are very 
unsatisfactory, but his knowledge of their organs and 
of vegetable physiology may well be deemed wonderful, 
when we consider the low state of this branch of science 
throughout many centuries after his time. It was not, 
indeed, till after the revival of letters in W. Europe, 
that it was ever again studied as it had been by him. 
One of the earliest methodical arrangements was that 
of Cresalpinus, a Roman physician attached to the court 
of Pope Sixtus V. This was entirely artificial; and the 
same may be affirmed of the several systems of Gesner, 
Morison, Rivinus, and Tournefort. That propounded 
by Tournefort was for a long time adopted by the 
French school, but was ultimately displaced by the at- 
tractive scheme of Linnseus, who must be looked upon 
as the great promulgator of the artificial method of 
classification. Linneus divided all known plants into 
24 classes, distinguishing them according to the num 

ber or situation of the stamens, filaments, anthers, 
or male and female flowers in each plant. Of all the 
botanists of the latter half of the 18th cent,, the most 
deserving to be mentioned in the history of the science 
along with the great Swede, are Bernard de Jussieu, 
and his nephew, Antoine Lament de Jussieu, who applied 
themselves with great earnestness to the study of the 
natural affinities of plants, and traced, 1789, the out- 
lines of a natural system, which the greatest botanists 
since their time have not so much sought to change as 
to complete. Among those who have labored with 
great success in this work, must be mentioned De Can- 
dolle, Fries, Endlicher, Brongniart, Meisner, Von Mar- 
tius, Brown, and Lindley. In the arrangement proposed 
by the last-named, a classification adopted in the present 
work, the number of orders of known plants extends 
to 303, grouped into 56 alliances. The main divisions 
consist of Asexual or Flowerless plants, which include 
THALLOGENS and ACROGENS (q.v.); and Serual or Flower- 
ing plants, which include Ru1z0GENs, ENDOGENS, DICTYO 
GENS, GYMNOGENS, and EXOGENS (g. v.). 

Botany Bay, n bay of the 8. Pacific Ocean, on the E. 
coast of Australia, New South Wales, 5 m. S. of Sydney ; 
Lat. 34° 8., Lon. 151° 15’ E. It was discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1770, and derived its name from the variety 
of new plants then observed on its shores. It became 
nn English pe colony in 1787, but the settlement 
was removed to Port Jackson the next year. 

Botargo, (bo-tir’go.) [Contracted from Sp. botalarga, 
a wide leather bag.] A kind of sausage, made of the roe 
of red mullet, and much used in countries of the S. of 
Europe as a stimulant or appetizer. 

Botetourt, (bot'e-toort,) a S.W. central co. of Virginia, 
b. S.E. by the Blue Ridge; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Fincas- 
tle. 

Bot-fly. (Zoiil.) See CEsTRID&. 

Bothnia, (6th'ne-ah,) a country of N. Europe, N. and 
W. of the Gulf of Bothnia, formerly belonging entirely 
to Sweden, but now divided into Russtan B., E. of the 
Tornea, comprised in the Russian govt. of Finland ; and 
Swedish B., which forms the govts. of Pitea and Umea. 
— GULF or B. forms the N. t of the Baltic Sea, bet. 
Lat. 609 and 66° N., Lon. 17? and 25° 35’ E., from the 
Aland Islands to Tornea, having E. Finland, and W. 
Sweden. Length 400 m.; average breadth abt. 100 m. 

Bothwell, James HEPBURN, EARL OF, (bóth'^wel,) b. abt. 
1525, acted a prominent part in the Scottish history of 
his age. Implicated in the murder of Lord Darnley, he 
afterward e sed Queen Mary, carried her off to his 
castle of Dunbar, and subsequently married her. After 
the defeat of the royal troops at Carberry Hill, B. fled 
to Denmark, where he passed the last 10 years of his 
life in prison, D. 1577. 

Botry tis, (bó//re-tis.) (Bot.) A gen.of fungi, or moulds, 
chiefly remarkable as containing the parasitic species 
of fungus (B. infertans — sometimes referred to the 
gen. Peronospora) which plays so important a part in 
the development of the potato disease. 

Bot'tn, Canto GIUSEPPE, an Italian historian, B. 1766, 
wrote a History of Italy which gave him a great reputa- 
tion, and has taken its place asastandard work. D.1837. 

Bottle-gourd, (Hot) Sec CUCURBITACEX. 

Bottle-henad. (Zojl.) See DrLPuINID E. 

Bottomry, (bót'tum-re.) (Mar. Law.) The act of bor. 
rowing money upon the keel or bottom of a ship; that 
is, the ship itself is pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of the money. If the ship is lost, the lender loses 
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the money ; but if the ship arrives safe, he is to receive 
the money lent, with the interest or premium stipulated 
as compensation for the risk. Where several loans of 
this character have been made on the same voyage, the 
last lender is entitled to priority of payment out of the 


proceeds. 

Botzen, Landay 4 [It. Bolzano.) A town of Austria, 
in the Tyrol, at the confluence of the Eisach and the 
Talfer, 32 m. N.N.E. of Trent. Pop. 8,103. 

Bouchain, (bd6'shain,) a strongly fortified town of 
France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 12 m. 8.E. of Douai. 
It was taken by the Duke of Marlborough, 1711, and 
retaken by Marshal Villars in the following year. Pop. 


1,800. 
Boucher, FRANÇOIS, We ehey,) a French painter, B. in 
Paris, 1703; was appointed painter to Louis XV., 1765, 


and has been called the Anacreon of Painting, on account 
of the amorous character of many of his works. Among 
his masterpieces are The Bath of Diana, and Venus 
ordering Arms for Æneas. D. 1770. 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, (boo'shéz-doo-rón,) a maritime 
dep. in the 8. of France, situated at the mouths of the 


Rhône. A great part of the surface is occupied by 
lagoons, and the soil is generally inferior; area, yu 
ix. 


sq. m.; pp. towns, Marseilles (the C.), Arles, and 
547,903 


. 547,903. 

Bonucicault, Dion, (boo'se-kault,) a dramatist and actor, 
p.in Dublin, 1822. Among his most successful plays are 
The Colleen Bawn, Arrah-na- Pogue, and the Shaughraun. 

Boucicault, Jean LE MEINGRE DE, the name of two 
French soldiers, father and son; the former became a 
marshal under Charles V., and p. 1370; the latter dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the Turks, 1396; 
became marshal, 1412; was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Agincourt, and D. in England, 1421. 

Boudoir, (boodwaw.) [Fr.) A small private apart- 
ment belonging to a lady, where she receives only her 

Tte vis ldo eg s (bouf fair.) 

ufflers, Louis FRANÇOIS, DUC DE, air) a mar- 
shal of France, B. 1644, was as Mine bed for his 
generosity of character and munificence, as for bravery 
and military skill. D. 1711. 

Bougainville, Louis ANTOINE DE, (bd’gan-vél,) a 
French officer, B. 1729, circumnavigated the world in 
1766, and enriched the science of geography by a num- 
ber of new discoveries. D. 1811. 

Bougie, (bovzhà. [Er a wax-candle.] (Surg.) A 
slender flexible tube intended for introduction into the 
urethra, œsophagus, or rectum, when those passages 
are obstructed by stricture or other disease. 

Boulder, (boul'der.) (Geol. A name applied to e 
fragments of rock, either angular or rounded, lying in 
detached masses on the surfacé of the earth, and evi- 
dently brought from a distance. They are believed to 
have been transported to their present sites by means 
ofice. They belong to a late quo period, and 
form part of what is termed the Jormation. 

Boulder, a northern co. of Colorado, b. W. by the 
Rocky Mountains; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Boulder City. 

Boule, or Buat, (Pool) [Fr.] A description of deco- 
rative cabinet-work very popular during the reign of 
Louis XIV. of France, and deriving its name from an 
eminent upholsterer of that day. 

Boulet, (boo'l/t.) (Fr.] (Man.) A horse with a crooked 
or mísplaced pastern. 

Boulevard, (boola-vdr. [Fr.] Originally, the ram- 
part of a fortification ; in modern parlance, applied to a 
aoe promenade or avenue shaded by trees on either 
side. 

Boulogne (Bois de,)(boó-Ión',) a well-known wood 
adjoining the walls of the French capital. It was de- 
vastated during the two sieges of Paris, 1870-71. 

Bou'logne-sur-Mer, [anc. Gesoriacum,] a fortified 
seaport and handsome town of France, dep. Pas-de- 
Calais, on the English Channel, at the mouth of the 
Lianne, 139 m. N.N.W. of Paris, and 19 S.W. of Calais. 
Steamers make the e to Dover in 3!4 hours. 
Here, 1804, Napoléon I. collected a large armament for 
the fruitless purpose of invading England. J’op. 40,251. 

Bonlton, MATTHEW, (bool'tun,) an English engineer 
and mechanical inventor, B. 1728, entered into partner- 
ship a£ Birmingham with the celebrated James Watt 
(q. v.), and founded at Soho the largest iron foundry in 
the world. He made many improvements in the steam- 
engine, and in the art of coining money. D. 1809. 

Bounty, homes) (Fr. bonté.] (Mil.) The money-pre- 
mium paid to a recruit for the army after his attesta- 
tion and final approval by the authorities. 

Bourbon, (}é6 ,) the name ofan illustrious French 
family, which traces its origin to Adhemar, seignieur of 
Bourbon in the p. of Bourbonnais, who descended from 
Hildebrand, brother of Charles Martel. The fief of B. 
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lant duke of the elder branch of B. was Charles de Mont- 
nsier, better known in history as the CONSTABLE DE 
5. B., 1489, accompanied Louis XII. in his invasion 
of Italy, and at the age of 26 was named Censtable of 
France by Francis I., whom he accompanied in his cam- 
paign of Italy, contributing to the victory of Marignano. 
He was afterwards appointed governor of the Milanese, 
An act of flagrant injustice, sanctioned by the king, 
led to a breach between him and the Constable; a 
claim being set up by the queen-mother to the estates 
of Bourbon, and decided in her favor. B. then entered 
the service of the Emperor Charles V., who gave him 
the chief command in Italy, where, at Pavia, he com- 
pletely defeated the French army and took Francis I. 
prisoner. In 1527, he led his army to the siege of Rome, 
where he fell early in the assault. — Henri IV. of Na- 
varre, who succeeded to the throne of France in 1559, 
descended from the youngest branch of B.(which became 
afterwards the elder) and was the first king of that 
blood. The B. reigned in France till the death of Louis 
XVI., 1793. They were restored in the person of Louis 
XVIIL,1814-15. They were expelled in 1830, The last 
of this branch, the grandson of Charles X., Henri, Duke 
of Bordeauz aud Countaf Chambord, p. in 1883. The Bour- 
bon-Orléans, a younger branch which owes its origin to 
Philippe, Duke d'Orléans, the brother of Louis XIV., 
reigned in France in the person of Louis-Philippe, 
from 1830 to 1848, and has now for its head Lowis-/^hi- 
i Count de Paris, dson of the king Louis-Phi- 
ppe. The collateral branches of the B. family were 
te Condé, extinct in 1830, and the Conti, extinct in 
1814. The Spanish B. are descended from Philippe, 
Duke d'Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., king of Spain 
as Philip V. in 1700. The Neapolitan B. are descended 
from Charles, 3d son of Philip V., made Duke of Parma 
in 1731, and king of Naples in 1735. 

Bour’bon, an island of the Mascarene group, in the 
Indian Ocean, forming a French colony; C. St. Deni 
in Lat. 20? 51' 43" 8., dos. 559 30' 10" E. Length, 
m.; breadth 28 m. Pop. 180,000. 

Bour'bon, in Kansas, a S.E. co., b. on Missouri; area. 
720 sq. m.; C. Fort Scott; pop. (1880) 19,595.—ln Kem 
tucky, a N. central co.; area, 300 rq. m. ; C. Paris. 

Bourbonnais, (-bon-nay’,) an old central p. of France, 
"4 Moulins. It now forms the dep. Allier and part 

er. . 

Bourdaloue, Lovis, (-ddl-d5’,) one of the most emi- 
nent of French preachers, B. in 1632, early acquired 
reputation by his sermons, many of which were deliv- 
ered before the court of Louis XIV. between 1670 and 
1693. They are full of thought, learning, and Togia) 
power, and have been frequently republished. D. 1704. 

Bourdon, (-'dong.) [Fr.,&staff.] (Mus) The drone 
or bass pipe in certain musical instruments, as the bag- 


pipe. 
Bourg -en - Bresse, (bddrg’ rase,) a town of 
Prance, 6. of dep. Ain, 20 miles EN.E. of Macon. Pop. 


,922. 

Bourgeois, (boor-ziwaw'.) [Fr.] In France, a citizen 
of the middle or trading class, dwelling in a town or 
.city. — ( Printing.) See TYPE. 

Bourges, (boorj.) [Anc. Avaricum.] A city in the 
centre of France, C. dep. Cher, at the junction of 4 
rivers which unite to form the Éure, 122 m. 8. of Paris. 
This is a very ancient place. It was taken and nearly 
all its inhabitants massacred by Cæsar; and was after- 
wards C. of Aquitaine, and later of Berri. Pop. 30,870, 

Bourgogne. See BURGUNDY. 

Bourmont, Louis AUGUSTE Victor DE GHAISNE, COUNT 
DE, (bddr’méng,) a marshal of France, B. in Anjou, 1773. 
After serving as an officer in the royalist army during 
the Vendean war, he obtained the favor of Napoléon I., 
and served with distinction during the campaign of 
1813-14. On the fall of the emperor, he gave in his ad. 
hesion to Louis XVIII., after whose flight he went 
back to Napoléon. He deserted on the eve of the battle 
of Ligny, and subsequently much contributed by his 
evidence to the condemnation and execution of Marshal 
Ney — two acts that the French never forgave to him. 
He was minister of war in 1830, and in 1831 reccived 
the chief command of the expedition against Algiers, 
and his rapid success was rewarded with the marshal's 
baton, July 22, but on the revolution taking place the 
same year, he was superseded in hís command, and after 
an exile of several years, D. in France, 1846. 

Bournonite, (-non-it.) (Min.) A triple sulphide of 
copper, lead, and antimony, occurring in crystals of a 
steel-gray color. 

Bournous, Burnoas, (bir'nooz.) (Fr. from Ar. 
burnus, a high-crowned hat.) In Algeria, and other N. 
African countries, a large woollen mantle, with a hood 
for covering the head in rainy weather. 


‘was erected into a dukedom by Charles IV. 1327, The Bourriemme, Louis ANTOUNA FAUvzLRt, COUNT Da, 
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stad sig the private secre! 
apoléon 1., B. 1769; D. 1534. is Mémotres sur Nu- 
in 8 vols., aj in 1829-30. 

Bourse, (d6rs.) r.,@ purse.) In France, the name 
of an exchange or building where bankers and mer- 
chants assemble for the transaction of business. 

Boussa, (boo#sdh,) a large town of Central Africa, W. 
Soudan, C. of a ter. of same name, on an island in the 
Niger; inabt. Lat. 109 14' N., Lon. 5° 20’ E. Pop. 18,000. 

Bouts-rimes, (boo-re-má',) ( pl.) (Fr., rhymed ends. 
(Lil) A term for certain rhymes dis in order, an 
given to a poet, together with a subject, to be filled up 
with verses ending in the same words and in the same 
order. 

Bouvier, Jonw, (boov'yà,) an American jurist, n. in 
France, 1787, naturalized 1812. He was the author of 2 
valuable works: a Law Dictionary (1839), and /nstitutes 
of American Law (1851). D. 1861. 

Bou vines, (boo'veen,) a village of France, dep. Nord, 
12 m. 8.B. of Lille, where FhiippeAugusts, July 27, 
1214, defeated the army of Otho I V. emperor of Germany. 

Bovine, (bó've-ne.) (Zodl.) The Oxen, a sub-fam. of 
the Cuvicornía, characteri by horns rounded, muzzle 
broad, usually naked, and without a vertical furrow at 
the end. 

Bow, (56.) [From A.S. bygan, to bend.) An instrument 
of war and the chase, formed of wood or other elastic 
material, which, after being bent by means of a string 
fastened to its two ends, throws out an arrow with great 
force and velocity. See ARCHERY. —( Mus.) A stick of 
hard, elastic wood, furnished with tightly-drawn horse- 
hairs, by means of which the tone is produced from a 
violin, violoncello, &c. 

Bow'diteh, NATHANIEL, (6d’dich,) an American math- 
ematician, B. at Salem, Mass., in 1773, was a self-educated 
man of remarkable abilities, In 1802 appeared his New 
American Practícal Navigator, which was highly esteem- 
ed. His fame as a man of science will chie y rest upon 
his “translation” of Laplace's Mécanique Céleste, pub- 
lished 1814-17, and accompanied by an elaborate com- 
ment D. 1838. 

Bowenite, (bd’en-it.) (Min) A bright sepiegnes 
variety of serpentine, found at Smithfield, R. I. 

Rower. (Nunt.) See ANCHOR. —(Games.) See EUCHRE. 

Bowides, de) Hist.) A Persian dynasty which 
comprised 17 kings, who reigned A. b. 932-1009. 

nowie, oret ras, & N.B. co., b. on Arkansas ; area, 
900 sq. m.; C. Boston. 

Bowie-k nife, (65’e-nif.) [Named after its introducer, 
Col. Jas. Bowie, of Texas.) A sharp-pointed cutting 
weapon pecullar to the U. States, and bearing some re- 
semblance to the French couteau-de-chasse, or hunting- 
knife; its blade is from 10 to 15 inches long, and 3 broad, 
and it is commonly carried in a sheath upon the person. 

Bow Island, an island of coral formation, in the 8. 
Pacific, near the E. extremity of the Society Islands ; 
Lat. 18° 6’ S., Lon. 140° 51’ W. Length 30 m. by 5 m. 
broad. Discovered by Bougainville in 1768, 

Bowline, (bd/lin.) [From and line.) (Naut.) On 
board ship, that rope which leads forward from the 
weather edge or leech of a sail; it serves to keep the 
leech forward, so that the wind may fill the after-side 
of the sail, when lying close-hauled, 

Bowling Green, a town, C. of Warren co., Kentucky, 
on Barren River, 145 m. 8.W. of Frankfort. The strong 
fortifications erected here by the Confederates durin 
the Civil War, were abandoned by them after the fi 
of Fort Donelson. 

Bowls, (bdlz.) (Games.) An out-door game played with 
wooden balls, which are rolled by the hand upon a fine, 
smooth, grassy surface, used solely for the purpose, and 
called a bowling-green. See TEN-PINS. 

Bowman, (bow'mdn.) ( Naut.) In rowing, he who pulls 
first or bow oar in a boat. 

Bowman's Root. (Hot) See GILLENIA. 

Bowman nue a thriving town of Upper Canada, 


Durham co. on Lake Ontario, 42 m. N.E. of Toronto. 
Pop. 2,500. 

Bowsprit, (bowsprit) [Du. borgesprett. m) A 
lar; om or spar projecting over a ship's bow to ex- 


tend a sail outward, and to which the forestays of large 
vessels are secured ; it also supports the jib- and flying- 
jib-booms. 

Box, (boks.) (Hot) Ree Buxus. 

Rox-Elder. (Jot) See Nraunpo. 

Box-Elder, a N.W. co. of Utah b. on Idaho and 
Nevada. Cup. Brigham City. 

Boycott. To refuse to putehase from, ot have any 
dealings with, an obnoxious individual, The word was 
&lopted from the name of a Mr Boycott in Ireland, 
who advocated this method of dealing with the Eng- 
lish. The practice of boycotting, by striking workmen 
acd others, is often adopted as a means of reprisal. 
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and biographer of | Boyd, en) in Kentucky, a N.E. co., b. on W. Virginia 


und Ohio; area, 230 aq. m.; C. Catlettsburg. 

Boydton, dep yep village of ad s C. of Meck- 
lenburgh co. 6 m. N. of the Roanoke River, and 90 
8.W. or Richmond. On Oct. 27th, 1864, a severe con- 
fliet occurred here between a body of Union troops 
commanded by Gen. Hancock, and a Confederate force 
led by Gen. Heth, in which each side sustained a loss 
of ae 1,000 men, and the Nationals retired from the 
field. 

Boyer, JERAN PIERRE, (hoi'er,) the son of a white creole 
&nd a free ne , B. at Port-au-Prince, 1776; s. Petior 
us president of the Republic of Hayti, 1818. The Hay- 
tiens being dissatisfied with his rule, he was deposed in 
1842, and fled to France, where he D., 1850. 

Boyle, Ricuanp, (boil) the “ great " Earl of Cork, B. at 
Canterbury, 1566, was an eminent statesman in the 
reign of James I., and founder of a family long distin- 

uished in the arts, sciences, and literature. After 
filling the offices of Lord Justice of Treland, and Lord 
Treasurer, he p. in 1643. — His son, ROBERT BOYLE, n. at 
Lismore, Ireland, 1626, devoted his life to science and 
theology. Chosen first president of the Royal Society, 
he contributed greatly by his numerous experiments 
and valuable discoveries to the progress of physical 
science. D. 1691. 

Boyle, in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 180 sq. m. C. 
Danville. 

=e Fuming Liquor. (Chem. Bisulphide 
of ammonium. It is a deep-yellow foetid liquid. 

Boyle's Law. (Phy.) See ManiorTE'S Law. 

Boy ne, a river of Ireland, rises in the Bog of Allen, co. 
Kildare, and enters the Irish Sea 4 m. below Drogheda. 
Abt. 3 m. W. of Drogheda, a lofty obelisk marks the spot 
where, July 1, 1690, took place the “Battle of the 
Boyne," in which the forces of William III. gained a 
decisive victory over those of James II. 

Bozzaris, Marcos, (bó-zá'ris,) a brave Suliote, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Greek revolution, especially in 
the defence of Missolonghi, where he fell, Aug., 1823. 

Brabancons, (brih-ban-sawngs.) (His.) The name 
of a class of hireling or irregular soldiery who infested 
the Netherlands during the Middle Ages. They were 
little better than banditti, and always at the command 
of any monarch or state disposed to hire their assist- 
ance. 

Brabant, (lrah’bawng,) an old duchy of the Nether- 
lands. It was originally inhabited by the Menapii 
and Tungri. The Franks settled in it in the 5th cent. 
In 1005, Godfrey, Count of Ardennes, was acknowl- 
edged duke of B. by the Emperor Henry II. . passed 
to Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 1429, and to 
Austria, 1484, by the marriage of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian with Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold. 
The Emperor Charles V. left it to his son Philip IT. of 
Spain. At the peace of Munster, 1648, it was divided 
into erar B., now forming the provs. Antwerp, and 
8. Brabant, in Belgium; and Dutch or North B., which 
still belongs to Holland. 

Brace, CHARLES Loring, an American author and 
traveller, n. at Litchfield, Conn., in 1826, graduated at 
Yale Coll., in 1847. He is the author of Hungary in 
1861; Hoe Life in Germany (1853); Norsefolk (1857); 
and The New West (1869). 

Bracelet, (brds'let.) [frr. brasselet, from bras, the arm.) 
Anornament(Fig. 
98) worn by ladies 
round the wrist. £ 
They were of very 
common use inan- 
tiquity, even for 
men, and are fre- 

uently quoted in 
ripture. 

Brachial, (brà'- 
ke-al.) (From L. 
brachium, the 
arm.] Anything 
belonging to or 
concerning the 
arm; as, the B. 
artery, the B. 
veins, the B. mus- 
cles. 





Fig. 98. — ASSYRIAN BRACELETS, 
(British Museum.) 


Brachiate, 
(brd’ke-dt.) [From 
L. brachiatus, having boughs.] (Bol) Noting when 
branches spread at nearly right angles, alternately in 
opposite directions. 

Brace, (brds.) (Erom L. brachium, the arm.] (Arch.) A 
iece of timber framed in with level-joints, to keep the 
uilding from swerving either way. When the B. is 

fixed into the principal rafters, it is sometimes called & 
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Mir E oes A donble curved line ( ——4), placed 
vertically at the beginning of the stave of a composi- 
tion, in order to guide the eye with greater facility 
when more than two staves are joined together; a 
sore, is when a union of B, occurs, as in concerted 
ieces, where a smaller B. is usually drawn inside the 
r one, in order to distinguish each part. — ( Naut.) 
Braces are belonging to all the yards of a ship, 
exeept the mizzen, two to each yard, reeved through 
blocks that are fastened to edt ie attached to tlie 
yard-arms, brace about, is to turn the yards round 


To 
for the opposite tack. To brace to, is to check or ease | 


off the lee braces, aud round in the weather ones, to 
assist in tacking. 

Brachiopeda, ( ‘dah,) or Bracutopops, [Gr. 
brachium, an arm, pous, a foot.) (Zodl.) An order of 
bivalve mollusks, characterized by having the mantle 
organized so as to be serviceable for respiration, and by 
having two long, fos, ciliated, spiral arma, or labiate 
processes, The gen. Lingula is remarkable as being 

P rd eped aki ie eli ‘ep G potunpulatod, FH 
rachy . "oJje.) r. brachys, short, an 
treatise.) ott») Th. method of expressing any- 
thing in the most concise manner. 

Brachyurans, nme) or BRACHYURA, [Gr. brachys, 
short, and oura, a tail.) (Zoól.) A tribe of Orustaceans, 
0. in which the tail or post-abdomen is 
Short, and folded beneath the trunk (Fig. 47). They 

are commonly called Crabs, of which there are many 

genera and species, varying from a very small size to 





c 


Fig. 99. — HERMIT CRAB. 





those which, with all their appendages, cover nn area 
of 2 or 3 feet "e their forms also are almost end- 
lessly varied. ey walk with equal facility forward, 
backward, sidewise, and oblique. The sub-tribe of 
the Anomurans is represented by the Hermit Crab, 
Pagurus (Fig. 99), which inhabit the spiral shells of 


gastero . 
Bracken, ( n,) a N. co. of Kentucky, bordering on 
Ohio; area, 200 sq. m.; C. Augusta. 
Bracket, (brdk'éL) [From L. brachium, the arm.] 
( Arch.) ornamental 
projection from the face 
of a wall (Fig.100), to sup- 


port a statue, &c. They e e 


are generally carved into io 
foli angels, or 2] 
animals.—( Print.) Marks 


which serve to enclose 
words or sentences: 


th b 
Beasts), brdk't/s) or 


Bracte. ( Bot.) A modi- 
fied leaf, which grows on 
the flower-stalk of many 
lants, below the calyx. 
t is the first attempt 
the common 

leaves to change into the 
floral organs, and may, 
be mis- 
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Braddock, EDWARD, (ed ME) an Faglish i general, 
B. 1715. He obtained the chief command against the 
French in America, iñ 1755, In this position, General 
{then Colonel) Washington served as his aide-de-camp. 

n an expedition against Fort Duquesne, July 9, 1755, 
he fell into an ambuscade of French and In 
defeated with great loss, and mortally wounded. 

Bradford, (brdd' ) a large and flourishing town 
of England W. Riding of co, York, on an affluent of the 
Aire, 8 m. W. of Leeds. B.is now the principal seat of 
the English worsted yarn and stuff manufs., and the 
mart for wools used in those fabrica. Pup. 143,197. 

Bradford, in Pu., a N.N.E. co ; area, 1,170 sq. m.; C. 
Towanda. A thriving city of McKean 
co, 


Bradley, James, (brdd'le) an English astronomer, B. 
1093, was, in 1743, appointed Astronomer Royal. -His 
fame rests on his discoveries of the phenomena called 
aberration of light, and mutation, which furnished the 
first demonstrations of the eurth's motion around the 
sun. D. 1762. 

Bradley, in Arkansas, a S.&.E. co. ; crea, 958 sq. m; 
C. Warren; In Tennessee, a SSE 
co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Cleveland, 

Bradshaw, Jonn, (brdd'shau,) n. 1586, was a cousin of 
the poet Milton, and acted as president of the High 
Court of Justice which condemned Charles I. of Eng- 
land to death. D. 1659. 


, Was 


| Mtcoted | (24) he Sicth fum. comprising Rerülvorous 


edentate quadrupeds, two species of which, one of the 
size of a domestic cat, and another larger, inhabit the 
hot portions of 8. America. The anterior limbs are 
very long, tail wanting or 
very short, and the hair 
long and coarse. The 
fingers are united by the 
skin, and only marked b 
very large, compressed, 
crooked nails, which 
when at rest are always 
bent towards the palm of 
the hand or the sole of 
the foot. By their whole 
structure, these animals 
are fitted to pass their 
lifetime on trees, and it is 
said they never remove 
from a tree until, they 
have sipped it of its / 
leaves. ith their long 4 
arms and long claws, they € -24 
cling firmly around the ó 
branches, and it is an in- Fig. 101.— THREE-TOED SLOTH., 
teresting fact that they (Bradypous torquatus.) 
almost always keep on 

the under side of the branch. In this position they 
move and repose in perfect security. On the ground 
they move awkwardly and with difficulty. To this fam. 
belong the Megatherium, Megalonyz, and Mylodon, huge 
extinct sloth-like animals, whose remains are found in 
the superficial: deposits of 8. America, and also in 8. 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Braga, (brül'gah,) a city of Portugal, C. of p. Minho, 
35 m. N.E. of Oporto. Pp. 19,514. 

slg iren (brah-gdn'tha, ) a fortified town of Portugal, 
p. »-os-Montes, 35 m, N.W. of Mirandelln ; pop. 6,000, 
B. was erected a duchy in 1442; and in 1640, John I., 
8th duke of B., ascended the throne as John IV. His 
descendants continue to reign in Portugal, and have ac- 

uired Brazil, the emperor of Brazil being the head of 
the male line, while the king of Portugal represents the 
female branch, through his mother, Queen Maria da 
Gloria. 

Bragg, Braxton, (brdg,) an American general, B. in 
Warren co., N. Carolina, 1816, served with distinction 
under Gen. Taylor in the Mexican War, and retired 
into private life in 1856. He became a brig.-gen. in the 
Confederate army in 1861, and succeeded Gen. Beaure- 
gard in command of the army in Mississippi, with the 
rank of general, May, 1862. He fought against Gen. 
Buell, Oct. 8, 1862, a severe and indecisive battle at 
Perryville; and against Gen. Rosecrans, Dec. 31, 1862- 
Jan. 2, 1863, the sanguinary battle of Stone River. On 
Sept. 19, 1863, he inflicted a defeat on the army of Rose- 
crans at Chickamauga; was defeated by Gen. Grant at 
Chattanooga on the 25th of November, 1863, and, at his 
own request, was relieved of his command, and was ap. 
pointed chief-of-staff to Jefferson Davis. D. 1876. 





taken for the calyx. Pig. 100.— nRACKET (4. D. 1350). | Brahe, Trono, (brdh,) the greatest astronomer of his 


a thin leaf.) (Bot) Furnished 
bractes. 


time, B. in Denmark, 1545, entered the service of the 
Em 


ror of Germany, made very great improvements 
in 


e instruments of astronomical observation, opposed 
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the Ccpernican system as then understood, discovered 
the variation of the moon's longitude, showed that 
comets could not be mere atmospheric bodies, and in 
short prepared by his accurate and numerous observa- 
tions the grand discovery of Kepler's laws. He was 
also the author of numerous works. D. 1601. 

Brahilov, in Wallachia. See IBRAIL. 

Brahma, (bra'ma.) oem Myt.) The religion of the 
Hindoos, that which is frequently styled Brahmanism, 
or Brahminism, inculcates a belief in a supreme deity 
under the name of Brahma, who is an impersonal di- 
vine substance, the object merely of devout contempla- 
tion, not of worship. There is also Brahin&, the creator 
of the universe and the first of the Trimurti or triad of 
divinities; of whom Vishnu, the preserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer, are the others. In sculpture, Brahma is 
represented as having four faces. It is said that there 
are not any temples exclusively dedicated to him in 
India; but prayers are addre: to him, and he is wor- 
shipped along with the other members of the triad. 
Vishnu and Siva, however, have a great number of 

worshippers, and the sects who acknowledge each as 
their chief object of devotion are not to be counted. 
The greatest confusion exists as to the names and attri- 
butes of these deities. Great changes in belief have 
taken place in the progress of time, and the most 
learned Brahman is unable to explain, the great ma- 
jority of the rites and articles of belief. Transmigration 
of souls is the leading tenet of Hindoo belief. See Siva, 
VISHNU, PURANA, VEDAS. 

Brah'mans, Brah’mins. [Followers of Brahma.) 
The highest of the Hindoo castes. Toits members belong 
the exclusive duty of expounding the Vedas, and they 
were formerly considered bound to abstain from all 
laborious occupations, and to confine themselves to serv- 
ing the gods and meditating on holy things. Though 
the members of this caste exact and receive respect 
from the other Hindoos, as their superiors, they are 
found following many occupations from which they are 
in strictness interdicted. The Gurus hold the first rank 
among them; they are the priests or spiritual advisers, 
having authority in matters of religion and education. 
To them we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
Sanskrit, or ancient language of the country, in which 
their sacred books are written. 

Brahmapootra, (bra-maA-poot'rah.) [Hind., the son 
of Brahma.] One of the greatest rivers of S. Asia, and 
forming the proper E. boundary of Hindostan. It is 
supposed to take its origin in Thibet, on the N. side of 
the Himalayas, abt. Lat. 30° 30' N., Lon. 829 E. After 
an E, course to about Lon. 95°, it bends to the S., and 
breaks through the Himalaya into Upper Assam, after- 
wards takes a W. course throughout Assam to Lon. 909, 
where it in bends 8., and joins the Bay of Bengal, in 
Lat. 22° 50’ N., Lon. 90° 40 E., by an estuary of 20 m. 
in width, in conjunction with the E. and largest arm 
of the Ganges. Its entire course is estim. at 1,500 m. 
Its current is so violent as generally to unfit it for 
navigation. It inundates the country S. of the Hima- 
layas from April to Sept., discharging into the sea a 
greater quantity of water than the nges. 

Brain, (brán.) [A. 8. brzgen.] (Anat.) The soft white 
mass of nervous matter which occupies the cavity of the 
cranium or skull, in which all the organs of sense ter- 
minate, and the intelligent principle of man is supposed 
to reside. It consists of the cerebrum, which occuptes 
the wholeof the superior part of the cavity of the skull ; 
the cerebellum, which aooupioa the lower back part; and 
the medulla oblongata, which is the smaller portion, 
lying at the base of the skull, beneath the cerebrum 
and cerebellum. The cerebrum is the largest portion 
of the brain in man, being 9 times as heavy as the cere- 
bellum. Above and behind, it is divided into two 
* hemispheres,” separated by a fold of the dura mater, 
but united below by the corpus callosum, The surface 
of the cerebrum is marked by a number of tortuous 
folds or convolutions. Its under surface is separated b 
transverse furrows, or sulci, into 3 lobes. The outer 
portion of the cerebrum consists of gray matter cover- 
ing the internal white neurine. The cerebellum is pro- 
tected from the pressure of the back part of the cerebrum 
by an extension of the dura mater, called tentorium 
cerebelli. It is divided into 3 lobes, of which the cen- 
tral one is small. The medulla oblongata gives rise to 
the spinal cord. The external portion of the brain is 
soft and vascular, and is called the cortical substance ; 
the internal is called the medullary. Between the skull 
and the brain there are 3 membranes, called by the 
older anatomists maters (mothers), from the supposition 
that they gave rise to all the other membranes; the 
outer one is called the dura mater, which is strong, 
deuse, and elastic; the next is the pia mater, which is 
very vascular; and the innermost is the arachnoidea, 
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which is thin and nearly transparent. These mem 
branes also invest the spinal cord. It is worthy of 
observation, that every part of the brain ie exactly 
aymunetrion with the part on the opposite side, and 
that irregularities in its structure are far more uncom. 
mon than in the other parts of the human body. It is 
stated that the brain of an average European child four 
years of age is twice as large as the brain of a full-grown 
gorilla. Notwithstanding the difference in size, Mr. 
Huxley says, that, in cerebral structure, man differs 
less from the chimpanzee or the orang than these do 
from the monkeys, und that the difference between the 
brains of the chimpanzee aud of man is almost insignifi- 
cant, when compared with that between the chimpan- 
zee braiu and that of a lemur. 

Brain Localization. Important researches hav. 
been made of late years upon the brain, wlth the re 
sult of proving that it possesses fixed centres of sense 
&ction and also of muscular action, each sense und 
each region of the body being related to a definite 
locality of the brain. These results have been a*- 
tained through experiments upon the brains of mon- 
keys and observation of cerebral disease in man Tue 
brain can now be mapped out as regards many of its 
functions, though not lhose of intellectual action. 

Brain Surgery. The location of function in the 
brain has proved of great utility in surgery. A tumor 
on the brain, for instance, produces an abnormal action 
in the sense organs or muscular region connected with 
its locality, and thus guides the surgeon to the exact 

of the brain affected. By Mophining the skull 
n this locality the tumor may be excised and other 
diseases treated. This discovery has greatly widened 
the control of surgery over brain disease. 

Brain’tree, a post-town of Massachusetts, Norfolk co., 
10 m. 8. by E. of Boston. Boots and shoes are largely 
manufactured here. Fop. 3,948. 

Brake, (bràk.) [From break.) ( Mech.) A block applied 
by strong leverage or screw pressure to the circum fere 
ence of a wheel, in order to slacken or arrest its motion. 
B. are sometimes in the form of bands o1 metal or 
leather passing round a wheel, and b its Hehtening 
bringing about the desired result.— fhe meaning o. 
the term has been extended to that van in a railroad- 
train, in which is placed the apparatus for retarding or 
stopping the train when needed.— The B. generally 
used in the U. States is known as the Sterens Brake, 
Among the many contrivances which have been intro 
duced for the prompt and effectual slackening and stop- 
ping of the speed of railroad trains, perhaps the simplest 
and most effective of any is the air-brake, an American 
invention, poteuted by Mr. Westinghouse. 

Branch, ( .) [From L. brachium, the arm.] (2o) 
That part of a plant which is produced from a late 
leaf-bud on the primary axis or stem. It is looked 
upon as a part of the stem, and not as a distinct organ, 
A branch generally produces secondary branches, and 
these give rise to minor ramifications called branchlets 
or twigs.— (Zoùl.) The first division of the animal 
kingdom, synonymous with /ype, and characterized by 
plan of structure, and subdivided into classes, q. v. By 
Cuvier the animal kingdom has been distributed into 
the four branches Vertebrata, Articulata, Mollusca, und 
Radiata, to which has been subsequently added the 
class Protozoa, — See GENEALOGY. 

Branch, in Michigan, a 8. co.; area, 528 sq. m.; C 
Coldwater. à 

Branehise, (brdngk’e-¢.) [L., from Gr. bramchia., 
(Physiol.) The gills or organs of respiration, answer 
ing to the lungs in other animals, with which all fishes 
are provided. There are usually 4 pairs on each side, 
and they consist of rows of threads, which ubsorb the 
oxygen from the atmospheric air contained in the wa- 
ter which passes over them, Fishes die when taken 
out of the water, not for lack of oxygen, but because 
the gills cling together and dry, so as to be incapable 
of performing their function. 

Branchiostegal Rays, (bringk-e-ós'te-gal.) [Gr. 
branchia, and osteon, a bone.] (Zoól.) The slender bonea 
upon which the membrane enclosing the branchial 
chamber is supported. There is a corresponding series 
on each side, the number varying in different fisher 
from three to ten times that number. 

Brande, WiLLiAM Tomas, (brdnd,) a celebrated Eng 
lish chemist, B. 1786, is author of the well-known 
Manual of Chemistry, published in 1819, and the Dic 
tionary of Science, Literature, and Art, of which the 4th 
edition appeared in 1866. D. 1866. 

Brandenburg, (brdn‘den-boorg,) à p. of Prussia, bet. 
Lat. 51? 10’ and 37' N., kon. 11° Ry and 16° 12 E. 
consisting mainly of an immense sandy plain, drain 
by the Oder, Spree, Netz, and other rivers ; area, 15,506 
sq. m. Chief town, Berlin, Pop. 2,716,022. B. is the 
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cradle ef the Prussian kings. 
the Emperor Sigismund to Frederick VI., Count of Ho- 
henzollern and Burgrave of Nuremberg, the ancestor 
of the present emperor of Germany, and was divided 
into two parta; the Electoral and the New Mark. The 
ves of B. having joined to the electorate the 
duchy of Prussia and some other possessions, the “ Great 
Elector,” Frederick III., declared himself king of Prus- 
sia, under the name of Frederick I., in 1701. — BRAN- 
DENBURG, à town in the above p., on the Havel, 37 m. 
W.S.W. of Berlin. Pop. 26,180. 
Brandy. (brin'de.) (Ger. branntwein, burnt-wine.] The 
spirione liquor obtained by the distillation of wine. 
a 


It was given in 1416 by 


hen pure it is perfectly colorless, and only acquires 
e-brown or yellow tint from the cask. The deep 
celor of common B., intended to imitate that which it 
acquires from great age in the cask, is generally given 
by the addition of burnt sugar. The average propor- 
tion of alcohol in B. varies from 48 to 54 per cent. The 
best B. is made in France, the preference being gener- 
ally given to that shipped from Cognac. The duty on 
importation of B. into the U. States is fixed at $3 per 
gallon, or abt. on an average 205 per cent. ad valorerm. 

Bran'dy wineCreek, in Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
consists of an E. and W. fork, uniting in Chester co., 
Penna., and, after a S.E. course, emptying into Chris- 
tiana Creek, near Wilmington, Del. A severe battle 
was fought on its banks, Sept. 11, 1777, between 18,000 
British troops under Gen. Howe, and 13,000 Americans 
commanded by Washington, in which the latter were 
defeated, enabling the victors to take possession of 
Philadelphia. 

Branford, (brin'fürd, a post-town and seaport of 
Connecticut, New Haven co.,8 m. E. by S. of the city of 
New Haven. 

Brant, JosrPH, (brdnt.) [In. THAYENDANEGEA,.] An 
Indian chief of the Mohawk nation, B. in Ohio, abt. 
1742, held a commission in the British service, and 
feught against the American colonists in the Revolu- 
tien. He went afterwards to England, where he pub- 
Nshed the Gospel of 8t. Mark in Mohawk. D. 1809, 

Brant'ford, a thriving city of Canada West, C. of 
Brant co., on Grand River, 24 m. S.W. of Hamilton. 
The workshops of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada are located here. 

Brant-zo0se. (Zo)j.) See ANSERINA, 

Brantóme, PIERRE DE BOURDEILLES, SIEUR DE, (brdn'- 
tm.) a celebrated French chronicler, was a favorite 
attendant upon Charles IX., Henry II., and the Duc 
d'Alenqon ; and his Memoirs, though somewhat toofree in 
their details, are highly valuable as graphic and faith- 
ful illustrations of an interesting period of French his- 
tory. D. 1614. 

Brass, (brds.) [A. 8. bres] 
(Metal.) A factitious com- 
pound metal, of a yellow color, 
consisting of copper, and of 
from one-third to one-fifth its 
weight of zinc, It is more 
fusible than copper, and not 
so apt to tarnish; it is mal- 
leable when cold, but not so 
when heated. It is so ductile, 
that fabrics for sieves, of ex- 
treme fineness, are woven 
with brass wire, in the same 
way as cambric. 

Brassart, (brdésdrt) (Mil) 
Formerly, in plate armor, the 
piece which protected the up- 
per arm between the shoulder- 
piece and the elbow. 

Bras'ses, (Sepulehral.) 
The name given to monu- 
mental slabs of brass, on 
whieh are carved effigies in 
outline. The fashion of so 
representing on tombs theg 
a d of the deceased, appears 
to have been adopted about 
the middle of the 13th cent. 
Such monuments are of great 





value, as illustrating the cos- 

tume, manners, and habita of *e 

past ages. Mns, 
Brassicaceze, (brdsse-ká'- 


Fig. 102. 
BRASS EFFIGY OF A CHAP- 
LAIN, (15th cent.) 


A, Apparel or parura of the 
Amice B, Stole. C, Mani- 


se)or CRUCIFERÆ. (Hot) An 
@. of plants, all. Cistales, char- 
acterized by tetramerous flow- 
ers and tetradynamous sta- 
mens. They are herbs with 29 or fanon, D. Chasuble. 
alternate leaves having no R^, with apparel ab the 
qtipules, and flowers usually feet, 
P 
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yellow or white, arran, in racemes or o>rymbs with- 
out bracts. The fruit is a siliqua, or silicula, that fs, a 
long or short pod opening by two valves, with a parti 
tion in the centre. The remarkable gen. Brassica yields 
as garden vegetables the Cabbage, Kale, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, and Turnip; and as farm crops, the Turnip, the 
Swedish Turnip, and the Rape. 

Brattleborough, (brdt'tl-bur'ro,) a village of Wind- 
ham co., Vermont, near the Connecticut River, 110 m. 3. 
of Montpelier. 

Braunite, (brouw'it.) (Min.) A native ses 
manganese, consisting of, in a pure state, 69" 
of manganese, and 30°32 of oxygen. 

Bravo, (brah'vd,) pl. Bravi. A name formerly given in 
Italy to a certain class of individuals who engaged 
themselves for money to perform the most hazardous 
enterprises, frequently murder. 

Bravura, (brah-voo'rah.) (It, courage.) (Mw) An 
air so com d as to enable the performer to show his 
skill in the execution of difficult passages. The term 
is sometimes used for the style of execution. 

Braxton, (bráks'tun,) a central co. of W. Virginia. C. 
Braxton Court-House. 

Brazil, (brah-zeel',) an extensive empire of 8. America, 
occupying a large proportion of the E. and central part 
of that continent, extending between Lat. 4° 30’ N. 
and 33° S., and Lon. 35° and 709 W. Length from N. 
to 8. abt. 2,000 m.; greatest breadth, 2,540 m. Its in- 
ternal boundaries come in contact with all the differ- 
ent states and territories of 8. America, with the ex» 
ception of Chili and Patagonia; while the Atlantic 
Ocean washes its shores from its N.E. to its S. limits. 
The empire is divided into 20 provs., 14 situated along 
the coasts, and 4 in the interior. Area, 3,609,160 sq. m. 
Cap. Rio de Janeiro. | Chief towns. Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Para, Maranham, and Ceara. Two parallel mountain 
ranges traverse the country from N. to £., forming ele- 
vated ridges of table-land, with a maximum height of 
nbt. 7,000 feet. The N. part of B. consists of the greater 
portion of the vast plain through which flows the river 
Amazons and its tributaries, varying in width from 350 
to 800 m., the soil of which is deep and soft, and covered 
for the most part with dense forests. The table-land 
on the W. is separated from the Andes of Bolivia by a 
large and extensive plain, traversed by those rivers 
which unite to form the Madeira ; the elevation of this 
plain is from 1,200 to 1,500 ft. The Paraguay, rising in 
a sandy and nearly barren desert called Campo des Pare- 
ces, flows S. through a swampy country, and joins the 
Parafia. The Uruguay flows S. through another table- 
land of smaller dimensions to the plain of the Missiones. 
The climate of the Amazons is of a tropical nature; 
that of central and W. Brazil is more varied, the heat 
in the dry season being excessive, while frosty nights 
are of frequent occurrence in winter. At Rio de Ja- 
neiro the annual mean of the thermometer is 779. The 
country along the coast and the banks of some rivers, 
besides some extensive tracts in Minas-Geraes, have 
been brought under cultivation; but by far the greater 
portion of the surface remains in a state of nature. The 
dense forests furnish almost every variety of useful and 
ornamental timber, more than 100 species of palms, 
logwood, mahogany, Brazil, and numerous ether dye- 
woods, with sassafras, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, and a 
great variety of other drugs. Cocoa, caoutchouc, and 
manioc, are indigenous products; maize, sugar, coffee, 
cotton, rice, wheat, and tobacco, have been introduced 
by European culture; and the yerba maté, or Paraguay 
tea, is an abundant product of the W. provs. The ani- 
mal as well as the vegetable products here present 
the greatest diversity. The diamond mines of Minas- 
Geraes are at present the most productive known. 
Other gems, and large quantities of gold, besides silver, 
copper, iron, and platinum, are among the mineral 
riches of the same prov. Manuf. in B. are confined to 
cotton-weaving, tanning, and the production of goods 
of primary necessity. Govt. and Relig. The constitu- 
tion of B. dates from Dec. 11, 1823. It provides for the 
exercise of 4 powers in the State—the legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial, and “moderating” or the royal preroga- 
tive. The iegislative pov'er is exercised by a represen- 
tative assembly, consisting of 2 houses, a Senate and a 
Congress, both elected by the people. The executive 
power is vested in the emperor, aided by his mínisvers 
and a council of state. Roman Catholiciam is the State 
religion, but others are tolerated, Finances. On Dec, 
31, 1887, the public debt was $117,769,600; rev., 
$60,000,000. The expenditure for fifty years, with the 
exception of but two, has slightly exceeded the ~eve- 
nue, By Act of Congress, passed in 1888, slavery ceased 
to exist, and B. has enjoyed almost unbroken peace, 
except only the war aguinst Rosas’ dictatorship im 
Buenos Ayres in 1852 and against Paraguay in 1866-17% 
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Hist. B. was discovered on the 26th Jan., 1500, by the 
Spaniards under Pinzon, one of the companions of Co- 
lumbus. In the same year the Portuguese fitted out an 
expedition to follow up the successful discoveries of 
Vasco de Gama in the E., and finally took possession of 
the country in 1640. In 1822, the Prince Regent of 
Portugal was declared emperor, and in 1825 the inde- 
pendence of B. was acknowledged by Portugal. In 1831 
the emperor abdicated in favor of his son Dom Pedro 
JI., the present sovereign, and retired to Portugal. In 
Aug., 1864, a brief war broke out with Uruguay, and 
in the following Oct. one also with Paraguay, in canse- 
quence of the seizure by Lopez of a Brazilian war- 
steamer, In 1865 an alliance was declared between X., 
Uruguay, and the Argentine Confederation against 
Paraguay ; the eventa of which war will be found un- 
der the head of that country. Slavery was abolished 
by Act of the legislature, Sept. 21, 1871, with reference 
e agree on the royal and ecclesiastical domains. 

n 1889 a revolution broke fet; the Bande seized 
in his palace, and sent to Europe, & republic pro- 
elaimed, under the name of the “ United States of 
Brazil," the first President being Marahe) da Fonseca, 
who resigned in 1891, and was succeeded by Floriana 
Peixoto. In 1895 a serious revolt broke out against 
the Peixoto administration, under the leadership of 
Admirals Mello and Da Gama, whe ebtained control 
of the fleet, entered the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and 
bombarded the capital, keeping it in a state of siege 
for months. In March, 1894, Mello was forced to sur- 
render, A new President, José de Morales, was in- 
stalled in office Nov. E 1894. 

Brasil, in Indiana, a vill. of Clay co., 16 m. E, of Terre 

aute. 

Brazil-nut, (Bot.) See BERTHOLLETIA. 

Brazil-wood, (Bol) See CEsALPINIA, 

Brazing, (brá'zing.) (Metall.) The soldering or unit- 
ing two pieces of metal together by means of thin 
plates of brass, melted between the parts that are to be 
joined. The solder for the precious metals is made of 
66 parts of silver to 33 parts of common brass, 

Brazoria, (brd-zó're-ah,) in Texas, a 8.E. co., touching 
the Gulf of Mexico, and drained by the Brazos River; 
area, 1,330 sq. m. ; C. Brazoria. 

Brazos, (brdA'zós) a large river of Texas, rising in 
Bexar co., and flowing E., enters the Gulf of Mexico 40 
m. S.W. of Galveston, after a course of nearly 1,000 m., 
800 of which are navigable for steamboats, — An E. 
central co. of Texas, b. S.W. by the above river; area, 
585 aq. m. ; C. Booneville. 

Brazos Santiago, (sinl-e-al'go,) a town and seaport 
of Cameron co., Texas, on the Mexican gulf, 35 m, E.N.E. 
of Brownsville. 

Brazza, (brdd'zih,) an island in the Adriatic, in the 
Austrian p. of Dalmatia, opposite to Spalatro; area, 170 
sq. m. Pop. 15,500. 

Breach, (brëch.) [From Ger, brechen, to break.) (Mil.) 
A gap or aperture made in the walls or fortifications of 
a besieged place, by the artillery or mines of the be- 
sieging PN 

» (bréd.) [Ger. brod.] A preparation of flour and 
water, mixed with something, such as yeast, or a solu- 
tion of carbonic acid, to make the mass spongy on being 
baked. It is the gluten which, by its viscidity, retains 
in the bread the gases which give it lightness by filling 
it with pores. Hence, only the flour of grains contain- 
ing gluten will make spongy B; and wheat flour, 
which contains it in so large a quantity, is usually 
mixed with every other kind in the making of B., In 
the earliest antiquity, we find the flour or meal of grain 
used as food; and by degrees the artificial preparation 

, of B. by proper fermentation was discovered; but it 
would appear that for many ages the meal derived from 
the bruised grain was merely mixed with milk and 
water, and the tough paste was made into balls. The 
auperiority of wheat to all other farinaceous plants in 
the manufacture of B.is so very great, that, wherever it 
is successfully cultivated, wheaten B. is now used to the 
nearly total exclusion of others. But, in the 16th cent., 
rye B. and oatmeal constituted the chief part of the 
diet of servants, even in great families. The process of 
making B.is nearly the same throughout Europe and 
in this country, though the materials of which it is 
composed vary with the fgrinaceous productions of dif- 
ferent climates and soils. Tee French, who particularly 
excel in the art of baking, have a great many different 
kinds of bread, from the pain bis, which is the coarsest 

vf all, to the pain mollet, or soft bread, made of the 
pow flour, without any admixture. In the U, 
tates, B. is made with wheat, and also, very exten- 
sively, with Indian corn, which is little different from 
wheat in the proportion of its ingredients. Under the 
nazne of Aerated B., loaves have been made in late years, 
in which an aqueous solution of carbonic acid, pre 
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under great pressure, is mixed with the flour in a pro 

per apparatus so as to produce a vesicular dough when 

the preesure is removed. The process is rapid, and 
revents such deteriorations of the flour as are said to 
e attendant on fermentation in the usual way. 

Bread-fruit Tree. (Hoi) See ANTOCARPACEA. 

Bread-nut. (Hot) See BRosIMUM. 

Breadsatufis, (bréd'stüfz) (Com.) The commercial 
name for those kinds of graia and pulse which may be 
converted into farinaceous food for the use of man. 

Breakers, (brül'erz) (Naw.) Billows which break 
into foam over submerged rocks, or coral reefs, or upon 
the shore. 

Break'water, (Mar. Engin.) An artificial bank of 
stones, or a wooden structure built on piles sunk into 
the bed of a harbor or roadstead, to break the violence 
of the waves when rolling into it. 

rom, (brém.) (£ZoM.) A fish of the fam. Percide, of 
whieh there are 
several species, 
varying in color 
from yellowish- 
white to yellow- 
ish-brown. The 
common bream, 
Pomotis aris 
(Fig.103) common 
inour fresh ponds, 
is abt, 8 inches in 
length, and has 
an oval, much compressed body, and the back much 
elevated ; the eyes are large and circular; mouth small 
and minute; teeth sharp; scales large, and dentated at 
the base; the pectoral are long, and the caudal emar- 
ginate. It is an excellent edible fish. 

Breast, (bresi.) [A.8.] (Anat) The whole of the an- 
terior part of the thorax. In a restricted and more 
usual] sense, the female breasts consist of two globular 
and soft projections, composed of common integuments, 
adipose substance, and lactea! glands and vessels, and 
adhering to the anterior and lateral regions of the 
thorax. On the middle of each B. is a projecting por- 
tion, termed the papilla, or nipple, in which the ex- 
cretory ducts of the glands terminate, and around 
which is a colored orb, or disc, called the areola, 

Breast/plate, (-plát.) (Mil.) See OviRABS.— ( Man.) 
A leathern strap running across a horse's breast, from 
one side of the saddle to the other, to keep it in ita 
place, — ( Mack.) The plate in which the end of the drill 
opposita the boring end is inserted. — (Jewish Antig.) A 
p ece of embroidery, abt. 10 inches square, which the 

igh-priest wore on his breast. 

Brenst-wheel. (Jydravl. See WATER-WHEELS. 

Breath. (Physiol) foe RESPIRATION. 

Breathitt, (hréth'it.) In Kentucky, an E.co.; area, 600 
sq. m.; €. Jackson. 

Breccia, (bra'chah.) (It,& pebble.) (Geol) A natural 
conglomerate, consisting of angular fragments of stones 
united together by some cement, or by infiltrated iron 
or carbonate of lime 

Breckinridge, John O. (brék'n-rij,) au American 
Statesman and general, B. in Ky., 1821. He studied 
law, was elected to Congress in 1851 and in 1853; be- 
came vice-president of the U. States under Buchanan. 
1856, was elected to the Senate of the U. States, March, 
1861, and soon after joined the Confederate army with 
the rank of brigudier-general. He defeated Gen, Sige! 
near Newmarket, Va., May, 1864; was appointed Con- 
foederate secretary of war, Jan., 1865; sailed for Europe 
Boon after tlie surrender of Gen. Lee, and returned tc 
the U. States in 1868. D, in Ky., 1876. 

Breckinrid (brék’in-rij,) à N.W. co. of Kenluchy, 
b. N.W. hy the Ohio River; area, 450 sq. m.; C. Har- 
dinsburg. 

Brecon, (br2k'un,) or BREOKNOCE, a very mountainoua 
inland co. of England, in & Wales, b. N. by the cos. of 
Cardigan and Radnor; C. Brecon. Pop, 65,440, 

Breda, (brai'da,) a strongly fortified town of Holland, 
p. Brabant, on the Merk, 24 m. W.S.W. of Bois-le-Duc. 
It was taken by Maurice of Nassau, 1590; by the 
Spani 1625; and by the French, 1793. Fep. 16,110, 

Breech, (bréch.) [From break or breach.] (Ord.) The 
hinder of a gu from the cascabel to tbe bore. — 
(Shipbuilding, The angle of a ship's knee-timber. 

Breech-loader, (Gun.) A term applied to heavy 
pieces of ordnance and field-pieces, as well as rifles and 
fowling-pieces, which are loaded by the insertion of the 
charge at the breech instead of at the muzzle, Breech- 
;oaders have now almost entirely superseded muzzle- 


loaders, 

Breeding, (bréd'Ing. (Husbaudry. The rearing of 
cattle or estook 2 different er). particularly by 
€rossing or intermixing one kind or variety with an- 

3 other, so as to improve the species, Breeding in and im, 
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isa term significative of the system of close breeding 
now very generally adopted in the rearing of blood- 
horses, and also the finer varieties of bovine animals. 

Breisgau, (bris'gor,) an old division of Germany, in 
the S. W-of Suabia; chief towns, Freiburg, Breisach, 
and Laufenburg. It was divided between en, Wür- 
temberg, and Switzerland in 1806. 

Bremen, (5réóm'/n,y a former free city of Germany, on 
both banks of the Weser, 60 m. 5.W. of Hamburg. This 
is a fine, large and flourishing place, and the emporium 
of N.W.Germany. Its port, called Bremerhaven, which 
pomessed, in 1870, 300 seagoing vessels (with a tonnage 
of 119,208 lasts, or abt. 238,416 tons), carries on an ex- 
tensive foreign trade, colar ag | with this country, the 
exports from the U. States to B., during the year 1870, 
amounting to $24,865,970, and the imports from B. to 
thia country to $14,541,600. B., which was one of the 
principal towns of the IIanseatic League, was succes- 
sively C. of the archbishopric —then of the duchy of 
B., and afterwards a free imperial city. It was C. of 
the dep. of the Weser, under the empire of Napoléon, 
and latterly the C. of a small republic (area; 1314 8q. m.), 
governed democratically, under the leadership of the 
emperor of Germany. Pop. of city (1885), 118,615 ; of 
territory, 142,200. 

Bremer, FREDERIKA, (hré-mer,) a popular Swedish 
novelist, B. abt. 1802. Her most successful tales are 
The President's Daughter, Nina, and The Neighbors. In 
her latter years, she became an active philanthropist, 
and effected some important changes in the condítion 
of her sex in Sweden. D. 1865. 

remet, in Jowa, a B.E. co.; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Wa- 
verly. 

Brennas, (brzn'uiis) a Gallic chieftain who figures in 
the legendary history of Rome. Having obtained, it is 
said, a victory over the Romans at the Allia, ho 
marched on their city, which he took and pillaged. 
After blockading the capital for some months, he was 
offered 1,000 lbs. weight of gold to spare the city. While 
the gold was being weighed he threw his sword and 
helmet into the opposite scale, exclaiming “ Væ victis!" 
— Woe to the vanquished! Enraged at this insolence, 
Camillus, according to the legend, put an end to the no- 
gotiation, gave battle to the Gauls, and totally defeated 
and destroyed the whole host, abt. 382 n. c. 

Brentida, (brént'e-de.) (ZoUl.) A fam. of coleopterous 
insects, closely related to the Curculioníd:z. One species, 
Brentus septentrionalis, found in Massachusetts, inhabits 
under the bark of the white oak. 

Brescia, (brai'sha,) a city of N, Italy, C. of a p. of samo 
name, on the Garza, 60 m. E.N.E. of Milan. Pop. 40,499. 

Breslan, (bres'lpu,) the 2d largest city of trais, C. p. 
of Silesia, on the Oder, 190 m. 8.E. of Berlin. It isa 
fine and very animated city, and carries on a very ex- 
tensive commerce. B. is the chief emporium for the 
linens of Silesia, and the test mart for wool in Ger- 
many. It was bombarded and taken by the French in 
1807. Pop. (1878) 239,050, 

Brest, (brés,) a strongly fortified maritime city of 
France, dep. Finistére, 310 m. W. of Paris, Lat, 48° 23’ 
32" N., Lon. 4° 29' 25" W. Its bay, which is capable of 
containing all the ships of war of Europe, communi- 
cates with the Atlantic by a strait called the “Goulet,” 
which is defended by forts and batteries. Its inner 
harbor is one of the most secure in Europe, and could 
accommodate 60 ships of the line. Pop. 79,847. 

Bretagne, (bra-tdhn’.) [In Eng. Brittany.) An old 
p. of France, now forming the depts. of Finistère, Côtes- 
du-Nord, Morbihan, and Loire-Inférieure. In ancient 
times, B., under the name of Armorica, was the central 
seat of the confederated Armorican tribes, who were 
of Celtic or Cymric origin. It later became a powerful 
duchy, and was united to France in 1532, by Frangois 
I., to whom it had come by marriage. During the first 
revolution, B., which was and is still intensely royalist, 
took an active part in the Vandean war, and was the 
arena of sanguinary conflicts, 

Breth’ren of the Christian Schools. (Eccl. 
Hist.) An order in the Roman Catholic Church, founded 
at Rheims in 1725, sanctioned by Pope Benedlct XIII. 
in 1725, and since established in most towns of Catholic 
Europe, particularly in France, where they possess abt. 
500 schools, and in Ireland. The members take the 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, dress meanly, 
live in the simplest manner, and have as their main o 
ject, dissemination of the rudimentary principles of 
education. They have established schools in several 
towns of the U. States. 

Breughel, Peten, (bror’gel,) commonly known as 
“Old Breughel," an eminent Flemish painter, B. 1510, 
produced common-life subjects, such as rustic merry- 
makings. D.1570. His son, JoHAN, b. 1560, called from 
his dresa * Velvet Breughel,” was an excellent land- 
scape painter. Rubens executed the figures in some 


Breviary, ( 


Brick, (brik.) (Du, bricke. 
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of his pieces. D. 1625. Another son, PIETER, had such 
a fondness for painting horrible subjects as to gain for 
him the sobriquet of * Hellish.” D. 1642. 


Breve, (brév.) [From L. brecis, short.) (Mus) A note 


equal in length to two semibreves, or, when dotted, to 
three; the long is twice the leugth of the B.,and the 
large twice the length of the long: — it is seldom used 
row except in cathedral music. 


Brevet, (bré-vét’.) [Fr.] (Mil) In England and the U. 


States, a term expressive of nominal promotion without 
increase of pay; thus a brevet major does the duty of a 
captain, and draws pay as such ; brevet rank is attained 
either by seniority or by distinguished military service. 
The word is borrowed from a French term signifying a 
royal act granting some favor or privilege; as, brevet 
d'invention, a n privilege. 

"ve-a-re.) [From L. breviarium.) ( Eccl.) 
The book containing the daily offices of prayer of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; the day offices are 7 in num. 


ber, viz, : laidi prime, terce, nonen, vespers, nnd come 
pline. Originally, every Catholic was obligéd to read 
the B. daily; but by degrees, the injunction to do se 
became confined to the clergy alone, and upon whom it 
is still compulsory. It was formerly much longer than 
at present, whence the name. 


Brevier, (bré-vér’.) (Printing.) See TYPE. 
Brewster, (broo'stur,) Em Davip, an English philoso- 


pher and author, B. 1781, and educated at Edinburgh. 
rom 1808 to 1829, he was editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia.” In 1815, he was elected F.R.S., and the 
next year invented the ranae ^ Among his chief 
works are a Treatise on Optics (1831); and Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Newton (1855). His 
researches on double refraction, and discovery of the 
law of the Pee of light are his chief titles to 
eminence, 1868. 


Brexinccre, (brèk-se-a'se.) (Bot.) A small 0. of plants, 


ull. Saxifragales, whose affinities are doubtful. They 
are small trees, natives of Madagascar, and closely 
allied to the Saxifragacerm. 3 


Brian Born, (Bonoruns,) (bri’dn-bo-roo’,) king of Mun- 


ster, 8. his brother Mahon, A. p. 965. He was engaged in 
almost continual war with the Northmen, and is said to 
have defeated them in 40 battles. In 1002, he made him- 
self sovereign of all Ireland. He is celebrated in the 
early annals not only as a great soldier, but as a wise 
legislator and a patron of learning and learned men. 
In 1014, he won a great victory over the Danes at Clon- 
tarf, where he was killed. 


Briançon, (bre'an-sucng,) a strongly fortified town of 


France, dep. Hautes-Alpes, 50 m. E.S.E. of Grenoble. It 
is 4,280 feet above sea-level, and commands a defile lend- 
ing into Italy. Pop. 4,961. 


Briansk, (bre'angsk.) a town of European Russia, 55 m. 


W. of Orel ; Lat. 539 16/ N., Lon. 34° 24'E. Pop. 13,341. 


Eriareus, (bri'ah-re-iis.) (Mo The name of a famous 


giant who had a hundred hands and fifty heads. He 
was son of Coelus and Terra (Heaven and Earth), and 
was known to mortals by the name of Ægeon, B. being 
his name among the gods. He aided the giants in their 
war against Heaven, and, according to some accounts, 
was thrown under Mount Etna. 


Bribery, (bri'be-re.) ine) The act of prevailing 


upon any individual to do a legal or illegal act for the 
sake of reward, In this country, as in England, B. at 
elections for members of Congress or Parliament is 
held an offence at common law,and punishable by indict- 
ment or information, but in both countries the laws on 
B. have been ineffectual to put an end to the practice 
e] A ger of argilla- 
ceous earth, first moistened and made fine by treading 
and grinding, then formed into rectangular solids, 
which, in the U. States, vary in size in the different 
States, running from 734 to 814 inches in length, 4 to 
414 In width, and 214 to 24 in thickness, Bricks are 
baked or burnt in a 
kiln, or in a clamp, to 
serve instead of stones 
in building. An able 
workman will make, by 
hand, 5,000 common 
bricks in a day, but 
machinery is now gen- 
erally employed in the 
different operations of 
making bricks, tiles, 
and draining pipes. 
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(Fig. 104). They were dried in the sun, instead of being 
burned, &nd were mixed with chopped straw to give 
them tenacity. Owing to the extreme heat and dry- 
ness of the climate, they. acquired such hardness as to 
last for several thousand years. The ancient Roman 
bricks were thinner and of a different shape from ours; 
they were very durable, and vast quantities of them 
remain to the present day. 

Bridge, (rij. (Engin. Any structure carried across 
water or a roadway for the purpose of connecting the 
opposite sides of a river, gorge, valley, &c., by means 
of certain materials, forming a passage from one side 
tothe other. It may be of stone, brick, iron (cast or 
wrought), timber, or suspended from chains or wires 
(in which case it is termed a suspension-bridge). The 
strength of a bridge depends on its form, its materials, 
&nd the permanence of the abutments. Among the 
bridges of antiquity, that built by Trajan over the Dan- 
ube is considered to have been the most magnificent; 
it was erected on 30 piers, of 150 feet in height, and the 
opening from one pier to another was 170 feet wide; 
the piers of this fine B. are still to be seen on the 
Danube, between Servia and Moldavia, a little above 
Nicopolis. In the U. States, there are, as yet, com- 
paratively few stone bridges of great size; the magni- 
tude of our rivers, the heavy expense, as well as the 
amount of time required for the erection of such struc- 
tures, being ill &dapted to the pressing wants of the 
country; but the wrought-iron and suspension-bridges 
built of late years in this country rank among the 
most remarkable in existence, In suspension-bridges, 
the flooring or main body of the B. is supported by 
strong iron chains or rods, hanging in the form of an 
inverted arch from one point of support to another. 
The points of support are the tops of strong pillars or 
small towers, erected for the purpose. Over these pil- 
lars the chain passes, and is attached, at each extremity 
of the B. to rocks or massive frames of iron, firmly 
secured underground. The great advantage of suspen- 
Bion-bridges consists in their stability of equilibrium, 
in consequence of which a smaller amount of materials 
is necessary for their construction than for any other 
bridge If a suspeusion-B. is shaken or thrown out of 
equilibrium, it returns by its weight to its proper 
form, whereas the reverse happens in bridges which 
are built above the level of their supporters. Among 
these we notice the fine suspension B., built in 1869, 
over the Niagara river, almost immediate!y below the 
great cataract, and nearly 2 m. above the railway sus- 
pension-B. Its total length is 1,268 ft. The length 
of the suspended platform is 1,240 ft. ; height above 
the water 190 ft.; length of part resting directly on 
cables, 635 ft. ; height of towers, 100 and 105 ft ; base 
of towers, 28 ft. square; width of readway, 10 ft. The 
two cables are each 7 inches in diameter. In wrought- 
iron bridges, we may mention the magnificent B. over 
the Ohio SE lnedboRsitlé, completed in 1865, consisting 
of 4 spans of 235 ft., 3 of 210 ft., and 1 of 320 ft., each ; 
total length, 1,890 ft., with a channel span of 90 ft. 
above the water. The Newport and Cincinnati B.,a high 
and permanent structure built across the same river, 
for the accommodation of railway and roadway traffic, 
has one span over the channel of the river 420 ft. in 
length; the iron superstructure is about 1,700 ft. in 
length, and it is approached at either end by a series 
of brick arches sustaining the rail and roadways. 
This great achievement was completed in 1870. And, 
also, the bridges lately built across the Mississippi, 
namely: the Quincy, the Burlington, the Keokuk and 
Hamilton, and the Dubuque and Dunleith. The latter, 
completed, in Dec., 1868, has 4 spans of 225 ft. each, 2 of 
250, and 1 pivot span of 360 ft.; total tength, 1,760 ft. 
The dimensions of the Keokuk and Hamilton are as 
follows: 2 spans of each 259 ft. 6 in., 4 spans of each 
164 ft. 7 in., 1 span of 151 ft. 4 in., 3 spans of each 162 
ft. 9 in., and a pivot span of 370 ft.; total length of 
iron work, 2,186 feet 11 inches, The suspension B. con- 
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necting Brooklyn with N. Y. city is the latest and grand- 
est achievement of this character.—A B. of boats con- 
sists of a number of ordinary boats placed parallel to 
each other, at the distance of 6 ft. till they reach across 
n river, They are then covered with planks, so as to 
verve as a passage for men and horses. 

Bridgeport, (brij'pórt,) a city and seaport of Fairfield 
co., Connecticut, on an arm of Long Island Sound, at the 
mouth of Pequonnock River. 18 m. W.S.W. of New 
Haven. It has considerable manufactures, and is also 
much en d in the whale fisheries. 

Bridget, (St..) (brid'jet,) or Sr. BRIDE, the patroness 
of Ireland, B. at Fochard, co. of Armagh, flourished in 
the beginning of the 6th cent., was renowned for her 
beauty, and founded the monastery of Kildare, where 
she devoted herself to the education of young girls. | 
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The Order of the Sisters of St. B. was founded in 1608 
by Dr. Delany, bishop of Kildare, and approved by 
Gregory XVI. It has special reference to the direction 
of parish schools, A convent of this order was founded 
at Buffalo, N. Y., abt. 1853. 

Bridgeton, (brij'tàu,) a city and port of entry of Nes 
Jersey, C. of Cumberland co., on Cohansey Creek, 60 m. 
8.S.W. of Trenton and 40 S. of Phila.. 

Bridgewater, a seaport of England, co. Somerset, on 
the Parret, 28 m. S.8.W. of Bristol. Pop. 12,462. 

Bridle, (bri'dl.) [A. 8. bridel.] ( Man.) The riding-strap 
or rein, attached to the headstall of a horso, and by 
which its motions are governed, 

Bridoon, (bri-doon'.) | Fr. bridon, dim. of bride, bridle.) 
(Mil) The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts independently of the bit and curb, at the pleasure 
of the rider. 

Brief, (brcf.) (Du.,a letter, from L. brevis, short.) (Law.} 
An abridgment of the client's case, made out for the 
instruction of counsel on a trial or hearing. — Papal B 
or Apostolical B. (Eccl) A letter or written pontifical 
message, nddressed to princes or magistrates, respect- 
ing matters of public concern. 

Brieg, (breeg,) a town of Prussia, in Silesia, on the Oder, 
24 m. from Breslau. Pop. 14,273. 

Brienne, (bre'ain,) a small town of France, dep. Aube, 
15 m. N.W. of Bar-sur-Aube. It formerly possessed a 
military college, where Napoléon I. began his education. 

Brienz, (Lake of,) (breéntz,) a beautiful lake of 
Switzerland, canton Berne, formed by the river Aar, 
which afterwards discharges its surplus waters into 
Lake Thun. It is abt. 8 m. long by 2 m. in breadth. 

Brier Creek, (bri'ur,) in Georgia, takes its rise in 
Warren co., and empties into the Savannah Kiver, E. 
of Jacksonborough. Here, March 3, 1779, Gen. Ash 
was surprised and defeated by the English uuder Gen. 
Prevost, losing abt. 500 men. 

Brieuc, (St.,) (bré-ooh’,) a seaport-town of France, dep. 
Cótes-du-Nord, on the Gouet, near its embouchure in 
the Bay of St. Brieuc, 38 m. W.S.W. of St. Malo; Lat. 
48°31’ N. Lon. 2° 45’ W. Pop. 15,812. 

Brig, (brig.) [Dim. of Fr. BRIGANTINE, the name for 
merly applied to a brig, as being the kind of vessel usea 





by the freebooters or pirates (brigands) of the Mediter- 
ranean.] (Naut.) A two-masted vessel, square-rigged, 
and carrying a boom-mainsail. 

Brigade, j^^ nd [Fr., from Celt. briga, a company 
of men.] A A party or division of troops either 
horse or foot. In the U. S. army, a B. consists of two 
regiments of infantry or cavalry whose commanding 
officer is termed a brigadier-general, and who hold tem- 
porary rank between colonel and major-gen. 

Brigadier-General, (briga-deer.) (Mil.) See Bri- 
GADE. 

Bright, Joun, (brit) a celebrated English orator and 
statesman, B. 1811. He entered political life in 1839, as 
a radical of the most pronounced type, took a leading 
part in the repeal of the Corn-Laws, entered Parlia- 
ment in 1843, and speedily obtained high reputation as 
a speaker and debater, On Mr. Gladstone’s accession to 
power in 1868, he appointed B. President of the Board 
of Trade, which office he resigned in 1870, D. 1889, 

Brighton, (brit/un,) a popular watering-place of Eng- 
land, co. Sussex, 47 m. 8. of London, It is preéminently 
distinguished for the beauty of its situation, for its 
maguificent buildings, and for its general air of fashion 
and gayety, Pop. 1881, 107,546, 

Bright's Disease. e) A disease of the kidneys, 
so called after the Eng, Dr. Bright, who first investigated 
it in 1827, and characterized by the presence of albus 
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@en in the urine in more or leas abundance, and general 
dropsy. This affection, when acute, is not devoid of 
a certain amount of danger, but, in a large proportion 
of cases, it ends in complete recovery ; when chronic, it 
involves irremediable structural lesions, and sooner or 
later ends fatally. 

Brill, (bril.) (Zovl.) See PLevronecripa. 

Brillat-Savarin, ANTHELME, (hreel'Lih-sdv'ah-reen,) 
@ French writer, B. 1755, is known chiefly from his 
work entitled The Physiol y of Taste. D. 1826. 

Brilliante, (hri-Lin't.) |lt.] (Mus) A term which, 
when prefixed tc a movement or a passage, requires 
that it be perforined in à gay, lively, or brilliant man- 


ner. 

Brimstone, (brim'stün.) pas: bennstein.] The com- 
mercial name for refined sulphur. 

Brindisi, (brin-dé'se ) (Anc. Brundusium.] A fortified 
seaport and city of S. Italy, p. Otraute, on a bay of the 
Adriatic. It was in antiquity one of the most impor- 
tant places of Italy, und the terminus of the Vía Appia. 
B. was a port of embarkation for the crusaders. Tor. 
1885, abt. 20,000. 

Brine, (lrin.) [A.S. bryne.] A solution of common salt. 
It is either na/ive, as sea-water or the water flowing 
from salt springs; or artificial, aa when formed by the 
solution of salt in water. 

Brinvilliers, Marte MARGUERITE D'AUBRAY, MARQUISE 
DE, ei orice sts French woman, horribly notorious 
for having poisoned her father, brother, and two sisters, 
having previously exercised her art on the patients at 
the hospitals. She was at length detected, condemned, 
executed, and her body burnt, 1676. 

Brisbane, (briz/bán,) a seaport-town of Australia, C. of 
Queensland, 640 m. N. of Sydney, near the mouth of a 
river of ita own name, which falls into Moreton Bay. 

Brissot, Jean PIERRE, (brees’so,) B. 1751, became one of 
the most devoted adherents of the French Revolution, 
in which he joined the Girondist party; was also dep- 
uty to the Legislative Assembly and tlie Convention; 
procured the appointment of Roland to the ministry of 
the interior, and was guillotined with the other Gi- 
rondist leaders, Oct. 31, 1793. B. was a voluminous 
writer on social and political subjects. 

Bristle, (brisl.) [A.S. bristl.] The long, stiff, coarse 
hair of swine, largely used in the manufacture of 
brushes, &c. —(Bot.) Any hair-like body. 

Bristoe Station, (bristo,) a village of Prince William 
co., Virginia, 4 m. W.S.W. of Manassas Junction. The 
Confederates, under Gen. Hill, were defeated at this 
place, Oct. 15, 1863, by Gen. Warren's corps of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Bristol, (bris‘idl,) an anc. and impartan? city and sea- 
port of England, at the junction of the Avon and Frome 
rivers, 108 m. W. of London. This is one of the oldest 
places in the kingdom, and presents, with the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, all the improvements of a large 
and prosperous city. Previous to the American war 
ef the Revolution, B. possessed a monopoly of the 
American and W. Indian trade, and, though her trade 
has fallen off since the rise of Liverpool, she still com- 
mands the third place as a commercial centre. Her 
manuf. are many and various, Pop. 1881, 206,874, 

Bristol, a village of Hartford co., Connecticut, 15 m. 8. 
W. by W. of Hartford city. It has manufactures 
of clocks and hardware. A 8, E. county of Massachu- 
setts ; area, 517 square miles. Principal towns, Taun- 
ton and New Bedford.—In Pennsylvania, a borough of 
Bucks county, on the Delaware River, 19 miles above 
Philadelphia.—An E.country of Rhode Island, bound 
8. and W. by Narragansett Bay ; County seat, Bristol. 
—A port of entry and capital of above county, on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, 16 miles S.8.E. of Providence, has an 
excellent harbor, and carries on a considerable com- 
merce. This place was bombarded and almost de- 
stroyed bv a British Squadron during the Kevolution- 


war. 

Bristol Bay, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, in Alaska, 
ubt. Lat. 549 x: and Lon. 160° W, It receives the waters 
of two considerable lakes, which, communicating with 
each other, afford an opening into the interior. 

Bristol-board, (-bérd.) (Fine Arts.) A kind of stron 
card or paste-board, made smooth by glazing, an 
largely used by artists. 

Bristol Channel, an inlet of 8t. George's Channel, 
between 8. Wales, und Devonshire and Somerset, in 
England. Its upper extremity forms the estuary of the 
Severn, a tunnel under B. €. was completed in 1885. 

Brit, (brit) (Zovl.) A small European fish, family 


Britain and Britan’nia. See Great BRITAIN. 

Britannia Metal, (»rit'dn-yah mét’l.) (Kaal) An 
alloy composed of abt. 4 parta of tin with a little copper 
end antimony, and 1 part of lead, Itis much used in 
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the mannfacture of spoons, teapots, &c., on account ef 
its ductility and susceptibility to polish. 

Brituan'nicus,'l'IngRIUS CLAUDIUS GERMANICUS, the son 
of the emperor Claudius, by his third wife Messalina, B. 
42 4. D.; was poisoned by Nero at a banquet, 56 A. D. 

British Empire (The). See GREAT BRITAIN. 

Brit‘tany. See BRETAGNE. 

Brittleness, (brit/tle-ncs.) [A.8. bryttan, to break.] 
(Phys.) The property of easily breaking. It is gener- 
miy possessed by hard and elastic substances, which 
only permit very slight displacement of their particles 
without breaking. It is a property not marked out by 
definite limit, but is the opposite of flexibility; so that 
bodies which are less brittle are more flexible; and con- 
versely, as bodies become more brittle, they are less frexi- 
ble. Steel, after being heated red-hot, and suddenly 
cooled, becomes very brittle and hard; but if slow 
cooled,it is comparatively soft and flexible. Ghaesthouge 
very elastic, is one of the most brittle substances known. 

Britzska, (bris‘kah.) (Russ. britschka.] An open, four- 
wheeled travelling-carriage, of Russian invention. 

Brive-la-Gaillarde, (breev-lah-gail/lard,) a town of 
France, dep. Corrèze, 15 m. 8.W. of Tulle. Pop. 10,838. 

Broach, (bràóch.) aron Fr. broche, a spit.) (Arch.) A 
small spire or steeple immediately sur- 
mounting a tower, without any inter- 
mediate parapet (Fig. Qn sera A 
tapering, polygonal steel with from 4 
to 8 cutting edges for enlarging holes 
in metal. Also, a straight, file-toothed, 
steel tool, for working through irreg- 
ular holes in metal impracticable for 
revolving tools. 

Broad ountain, an extensive 
ridge in Pennsylvania, extending S.W. 
from Carbon co., through Schuylkill 
into Dauphin, forming a broad plateau 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level. It is 
the highest eminence in the anthracite 
coal-field of Pennsylvania, 

Broadside, (braud’sid.) (Naw.) A 
shipis said to be «n her when 
pressed down by the wind on one side, ¥ 
with her rails in the water. —(Gun.) 

The discharge at one and the same Fig. 106. 
time of all the battery carried on one BROACH. 
side of a &hip of war. 

Broad Top Mountain, in Pennsylvania, is located 
in Bedford and Huntingdon cos., at an elevation of abt. 
2,000 ft. above sea-level. It forms a vast double coal- 
basin, connecting with the Piitsburg beds. 

Brocade, (bro-kad’.) [Sp.brocado.) (Manuf.) A stuff 
of stout silk, raised and enriched with gold aud silver 
flowers, foliage, &c.,and held in high repute for the 
pea le of both sexes during the 17th and 18th cene 

uries. 

Broccoli, (brók'ko-le) [It.] (Hort.) A garden vege- 
table, Brassica botrytis. It is a variety of the cauliflower, 
distinguished by having colored instead of white heads, 
& deeper tinge of color in the leaves, and by being more 


hardy. 

Brock port, (brók'pórt,)a village of New York, Monroe 
co., 17 m. W. of Rochester. 

Brockville, on G. T. R., a city of Canada West, C. of 
united cos. of Leeds and Grenville, on the St. Lawrence, 
125 m. S. W. of Montreal. It has large steam-engine and 
machinery works. Pop. 11,525. 

Brodhead, Joux RoxErN, an American historian, B. 
in Philadelphia, 1814, is the author of a History of the 
State of New York, the 1st vol. of which, pub. in 1853, 
comprises the Dutch Period, 1609 to 1664. D. 1873. 

Brodie, Sm Bensamin Coins, (bró'de,) an eminemt 
English surgeon, n. in Wiltshire, 1783. His Treatise on 
Diseases of the Joints (1811), is still highly valued. D. 


1862. 

Broglie, Ducs pr, ( -le’,) an illustrious French fam- 
ily, which, from the 17th cent. down to the present time, 
has produced several members eminent as commanders, 
statesmen,and writers. The most celebrated was ACHILLE 
LÉONCE Victor CHARLES, Duc DE, B. He was x». at Paria, 
1785, married the only daughter of Madame de Staël in 
1816, and distinguished himself as a member of the 
Chamber of Peets under the Restoration. After the 
revolution of 1830, his friend Guizot and himself were 
the chiefs of the party of the Doctrinaires. He was min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs from Oct., 18932, to April, 1836. 
D. 1870. His son ALBERT, B. 1821, was sent as ambas- 
sador to London, in 1871, by President Thiers. 

Broken-wind. (Far.) A ruptured state of the air- 
cells, chiefly on the edges of the lungs, in the horse, im 
consequence of which the expiration occupies more 
time than the inspiration of the air, and is laboriously 
aud generally spasmodically effected. It isa disease 
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which may admit of palliation, but not of cure; the 
animal becomes gradually less capable of exertion, and 
if urged on, he drops and dies. 

Broker, (brök'r.) [From A.S. brucan.] (Cont. and Law.) 
An agent who negotiates between sellersand buyers, and 
is paid by a certain rate of commission, called brokerage. 
He is not, like a factor, entrusted with the possession 
of the goods, and he is not authorized to buy or sell in 
his own name. 

Bromeilacere, (bro-me-le-a'se.) (Bot.) AnO.of plants, 
all. JVarcissales, inhabiting the tropical parts of the 
world, where they grow in the rich vegetable soil of the 
forests, or upon the branches of trees, to which they 
cling by their twisting, slender roots. They usually 
have hard leaves which are covered with a scurfiness 
easily rubbed off, and are so arranged as to be able to 
hold the water that lodges in their centre, Their 
flowers are usually white, crimson, blue, or purple, and 
eften exceedingly handsome, In the genus Ananassa, 
the bracts and flowers are so fleshy, that they all grow 
together into a solid mass, and thus form tbe well- 
known fruit called the Pine-apple. 

Bromine, (bró'min. [From Gr. brómos, an offensive 
odor.) (Chem.) A non-metallic element. It is a liquid 
ef a deep red-brown color, very volatile, and of a u- 
liar irritating odor. It solidifies at — 7-69, forming a 
hard, brittle mass of a lead-gray semi-metallic appear- 
ance, It is slightly soluble in water, and miscible with 
ether in all proportions. It closely resembles chlorine 
in its properties, Its chemical energies are very pow- 
erful. Boiling point, 136°; sp. gr. 5:411; at. EUN 
80; symbol, Br. — B. unites with all elementary ies, 
forming well-marked compounds, or bromides, and sev- 
eral oxygen compounds, the most important of which 
is Bromic acid (HO.BrÒs), which unites with bases 
forming bromates. The pp. compound of B. is the hy- 
drogen compound, or Hydrobromic acid (HBr), which is 
a colorless gas, having a very pungent odor. It is 
eagerly absorbed by water, forming a strongly acid 
solution which fumes in the air, 

Bromus, (bró'müs.) (Bot.) The Bromes, a genus of 
pes O. Graminace:e, distinguished chiefly by the in- 

orescence being in lax panicles; glumes unequal, 
containing from three to many flowers, the spikelets 
lanceolate and compressed. They are not considered 
first-class agricultural grasses, 
3ronehi, (brdng’ke,) or Broncata. [From Gr. bronchos, 
the throat.] (dnak) Opposite the 3d dorsal vertebra, 
the trachea, or windpipe, divides into two branches or 
B., of similar structure to itself (Fig. 107). Of these 
B., one goes to each lung. On entering the substance 
of a lung, the B. divide into small branches, which 
again subdivide, until they are no larger in diameter 
than one-fiftieth to one-thirtieth of an inch, which give 


erigin to, or terminate in, small polyhedral cells, | Brook 
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Pig. 107. 

Hyold bone. ?, Trachea. 3, Bronchi. 4, One of the Lungs. 
4 5, Ramifications of the Brouchi. ^ PE 
which seem to cluster round their extremities, and 
open into them. These are the air-cella; they consist 


of elastic tissue, with a lining of mucous substage: 


and 
beneath the latter a large number of minute blood- 
vessels of the lung. (See Luxa, und Respmation.) The 
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inflammation of the B., called Bronchitis, whude 
exciting cause is cold, especially when combined with 
moisture, is a disease which may prove very serious, if 
not promptly checked by energetic action. 

Bronchocele, (rong ho-eel.) (Gr. bronchos, and kélé, 
a tumor.) (Med.) The Goitre, a large tumor that forms 

ually on the throat, between the trachea and the 

skin. It is prevalent in several valleys of Switzerland, 
and in the mountainous parts of Brazil. Iodine is the 
most efficacious remedy. 

Bronchotomy. (Surg. Same as TRACHEOTOMY, g. t. 


Brongniart, ALEXANDRE, (brdng’ne~ir,) an eminent 
French mineralogist, chemist, and zoülogist, B. in Paria, 


1770, was director of the royal porcelain works, at 
Sevres, and carried out many improvements in the 
manufacture, besides doing much to revive the art of 
painting on glass. He also assisted Cuvier in his studies 
of fossils, and introduced a new classification of re 
tiles. B. who was a voluminous writer on scientific 
palaces D. in 1847. — His son, ADOLPHE THÉODORE, 
B. 1801, was elected à member of the Academy of 
Sciences, 1834, aud became professor of botany at the 
Jardin des Plantes, 1840. Among his works must be 
quoted his valuable 7Jistory of Fossil Vegetables (1828). 

Bronte, (brón'te,) a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, at the 
W. base of Mount Etna, 22 m. N.N.W. of Catania. In 
1799, the Neapolitan govt. conferred the title of Duke 
of B., with a revenue of abt. $18,700 per annum, upon 
Lord Nelson. Pop. 12,791. 

Bronté, CHARLOTTE, better known under her nom-de- 
plume “Currer Bell," s. in England, in 1816, achieved 
a wide reputation as the author of the powerful novels, 
Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette, D. 1855. 

Brontozoum, (brón'to-zooin.) ( Pal.) A name given to 
& gen. of the large, and apparently cursorial, fossil 
birds of the triassic deposits in the Connecticut Valley; 
it has been traced by its great footprints, some of 
which have been found to measure 12 inches between 
the tips of the exterior and interior toes. 

Bronze, (brénz.) [Fr.] (Metal) An alloy composed of 
88 to 92 per cent. of copper, and 8 to 12 of tin, to which 
small portions of zine or brass, and also ot lead, are 
esee pn &dded. Itis harder and more fusible, but 
less malleable, than copper. The ancients used B. for 
a great variety of purposes; hence, arms and other in- 
struments, medals, and statues of this metal, are to be 
found in all cabinets of antiquities. The moderns have 
also made much use of B., particularly for statues ex- 

sed to accidents from the influence of the atmosphere. 

g is the process of covering articles of wood, 

clay, plaster, &c., with compositions which give to them 
the appearance of B. These compositions vary in their 
ingredients, and the process also, with the articles to 


be coated. 
+ (brook.) In West Virginia, a N.W. co., b. on 
Ohio and Pennsylvania ; area, 75 sq. m. C. Wellsburg. 


Brook'line, a village of Massachusetts, ioturesqualy 
situated in Norfolk co., 5 m. S.W. of ton, wit 
which it communicates by means of a mill-dam across 
Charles River Bay. 

Brees rey (brook'lin.) [From Du. breuck-landt, broken 
lasan city and seaport of New York, C. of King's 
co., at the W. extremity of Long Island, opposite New 
York city, from which it is separated by the River, 
abt. 34 m. in width. Area, 16,000 acres. Part of the 
city is built on an irregular bluff called Brooklyn 
Heights. Gowanus and Wallabout bays are two inden- 
tations of the river entering into the city. Another 
division, called Williamsburg, includes the thickly set- 
tled portions N. of Wallabout Bay. B. is noted for the 
number and beauty of its religious edifices, conferring 
upon it the title of “City of Churches." It also pos- 
sesses many fine public me pertes buildings, and con- 
tains a U. States Navy Yard, covering 45 acres, anda 
naval hospital. Greenwood Cemetery vies with the 
finest of similar establishments in this country. In the 
extent and diversity of its manufacturing interests, B. 
takes rank among the first cities of the Union. This 
place was settled in 1625, by several families of Hugue- 
nots from the French Netherlands. It was the theatre 
of important operations during the Revolutionary war; 
& battle being fought near it, Aug. 27, 1770, when the 
Americans were defeated by the British with heavy 


loss. 

Brocks, in Georgia, a S. co. b. on Florida; area, 508 
sq. m. OC.Quitman. 

Brook'ville, a town of Indiana, Franklin co., at the 
que of the forks of the Whitewater River, 41 m. 

.W. of Cincinnati, 

Broom, (broom.) (Bot. 

Broome, (broom,) in 
ma 6. Binghamton. 


See CYTISUS, and SPARTIUM, 
ew Fork, a B. co; area, 680 ag, 
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Brosimnm, (bróze-mum.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 0. 
epe ipee consisting of S. American trees, abound- 
ing with milky jnice. .B. alicastrum yields the edible 
Bread-nuts of Jamaica. B. Galactodendron, the Cow- 
tree, or Palo de Vaca, is a very tall tree, pei la; 
forests, The milk is obtained by making incisions in 
the trunk, and so closely resembles that of the cow 
that it is used as an article of food, being wholesome, 
agreeable, and nourisbing. 

Brougham and Vaux, Hesry, Lorn, (broom,) an 
English jurist, philosopher, and statesman, B. 1779. 
After graduating at Edinburgh University, he was 
called to the Scottish bar, and became one of the editors 
of the “Edinburgh Review." In 1808, he entered 
himself at the English bar, and speedily acquired high 
reputation as an advocate, In 1810, he entered Parlía- 
ment, where he became a chief of the Liberal party. 
In 1520-21, he was engaged as attorney-general for 
Queen Caroline, and succeeded in obtaining her ac- 
quittal. In 1830,.he became the acknowledged cham- 
pion of Parliamentary Reform, was called to the 

Iouse of Peers, and appointed Lord High Chancellor 
of England, which office.he resigned in 1834. He de- 
voted the remainder of his life almost exclusively to 
science and literature at his cháteau of Cannes, France. 
D.1565. Lord B. was one of the foremost men of his 
age and country, and his fame will principally rest 
upon his exertions and achievements in the cause of 
popular education and political and legal reform. 

Brougham. [After Lord Brougham.) A kind of close, 
four-wheeled carriage for family use. 

Broussais, FRANÇOIS JOSEPH VICTOR, a celebrated 
French physician, B. 1772, and founder of a system of 
medicine called Physiological in France. He first pub- 
lished his views in the Histoire des Phlegmasies 
re ag (1008 and afterwards in the Examen de la Doc- 

trine Médicale (1816). D. 1838. 

Brown, (broun.) (A.8. brun.) ( Painting.) A dark, dusky 
color inclining towards red, o ive deri of depth, 
of which there are many sorts. It belongs to the ter- 
tiary colors, known as russets and olives, in which the 
hue is modified by an admixturo of dark or black pig- 
ment. 

Brown, CnaínLEs BRocEDEN, an American novelist, B. 
in Philadelphia, 1771, may be termed the “ pioneer” 
writer of American fiction, Wieland, and 
Ziper Huntley, wore among his most successful works. 

. 1810, 

Brown, Goorp, an Americam philologist, B. 1791, ac- 
quired a high and deserved reputation by his /nstitutes 
of English Grammar, and the Grammar of English Gram- 
mars, D, 1887. 

Brown, Henry Kirk, an American sculptor, p. at Ley- 
den, Mass., 1814, His most noted work is the eques- 
trian statue of Washington in Union Square, New York. 

Brown, Jacon, an American general, B. in Bucks co. 
Penn., 1775, distinguished himself during the war of 
1814, as commander of an American army in Cunada. 
In 1521, he became co -chief of the army of 
the U. States. D. 1828. 

Brown, Jouw, an English physician, B. 1737, is the 
author of the Brunonian system of medicine, developed 
in his Elementa Medicine (1780). He divided all diseases 
into sthenic and asthenic, the former of which resulted 
from excess, and the latter from deficiency of exciting 
power. He used alcohol as a remedy for one set of dis- 
eases, and opium for the other. This system was for 
some time popular in Germany. D. 1788. 

Brown, Joux, a celebrated champion of liberty, B. at 
Torrington, Connecticut, 1800, He emigrated to Kansas, 
1855, and became a daring and most resolute partisan 
leader of the Free State party during the civil war in 
Kansas, 1856-57. In May, 1859, he organized an invasion 
of Virginia for the purpose of liberating the slaves. On 
Oct. 16, aided by abt. 20 men, he took possession of the 
arsenal and armory of Harper’s Ferry; but ho was at- 
tacked the following day by the Virginia militia. Two 
of his sons and almost all his men were killed; and 
himself, being captured, was tried for treason and mur- 
der, and hanged at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859. 

Brown, RoserT,a British botanist, B.at Montrose, 1773. 
He is the author of several valuable works on botany, 
but is chiefly noted for his discoveries in vegetable 
physiology, especially of vegetable impregnation. D. 


Brown, TROoMAS, a celebrated Scottish metephyièlan, 
B. at Kirkmabreck, 1778. His pp. works are, - 
tions on the Relations of Cause to Effect (3d ed., 1818), and 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind (1820). 


D. 1820, 
Brown, a W. co. of Ilinois, b. E. by the Illinois River; 
area, square miles; County Seat, Mount Stirling. 


—In Jndiana, a 8. cent. co. ; area, 320 square miles ; 
O. Nashville.—In Kansas, & N.E. county, near the 
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Nebraska borde»; area, 650 square miles; County 
Seat, Hiawatha.—In Ohio, a 8.8.W. county, divided 
from Kentucky by the Ohio River; area, 500 square 
miles; Connty seat, Georgetown; in Minnesotafa B. 
county, area, 450 aq. m. ; C. New Ulm. 

Browning. ELIZABETH BARRETT, (broun'ing,) one of 
the greatest of English poetesses, B. 1809; she married 
the t Robert Browning, with whom she took up her 

lence in zita. Ber principal works are Aurora 
eigh Lady "s ip, Caso Guidi Windows, 
and Poems before . D. 1861. 

Browning, RopznT. a lish poet, B. 1812, mars 
ried Elizabeth Barrett in 1846, and afterward resided 
in Paris and Italy. His s are numerous and of 
much power, but notable for their obscurity. D.1890. 

Brownists, (broun^tstz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect 
which arose in England towards the close of the 16th 
cent., under the leadership of one Robert Brown, a re- 
cusant from the Church of England, who, towards the 
close of his life, again entered holy orders, and p. in 1630. 
His followers became very numerous, but suffered great 
persecutions under Queen Elizabeth's govt., so that 
they emigrated to Holland, where they flourished for 
upwards of a century. They were the forerunners of 
the modern denomination called Cengregationalists. 

Brownsville, a borough of Fayette co., Pennsylvania, 
on the Monongahela river, 35 m.8. of Pittsburgh, from 
which city steamers ascend thus far. The river here is 
prre by a fine bridge 630 ft. inlength. Manuf. Iron, 
glass, paper, etc. Pop. (1880) 5,025.—In Tezas, a town of 
Cameron co., facing Matamoras, on the Rio Grande, 46 
m. from the mouth of that river, and 300 8. of Austin. 
It carries on an active trade with Mexico. 

Bruce, RonzPT, king of Scotland, B. abt. 1274, was ap- 

inted in 1299 co-regent with Comyn, whom he mur- 
dated in 1309, and then ascended the throne. After 
being defeated by Edward I., he twice invaded England, 
and, in 1314, totally defeated Edward II. at Bannock- 
burn. D. 1378, and was &. by his son David II., q. v. 

Bruce, James, a British traveller, B. in Scotland, 1730; 
author of Travels in Abyssinia (1790). D. 1794. 

Bruchus. ren Bee CURCULIONIDA. 

Brucite, (bri’si!.) (Min.) A native hydrate of mag- 
nesia, occurring iu fibrous or foliated masses of a white 
color inclining to gray, blue, or green. See also CHON- 
DRODITE. 

Bru (broosh,) a famous and old city of Belgium, C. 
of W. Flanders, 7 m. from the N. Sea, and 60 N.W. of Brus- 
sels. B. presents, in a remarkable degree, the architec- 
tural characteristics of the Middle aoe Among its 
principal buildings are the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and the celebrated Belfry in the Great Square, the 
finest in Europe, and whose chimes (cari/lons) are de- 
servedly famous. 54 bridges span the numerous canals 
intersecting the city, whence has been derived its name, 
(Flem. brilgge=bridges.) B. dates from the 7th century, 
and under the Counts of Flanders became a prosperous 
and important place, an! eminert for the wealth and 
public spirit of its citizens. Under the Spanish rule, 
towards the close of ihe 15th cent., it rose in insurrec- 
tion against the tyranny of the Duke of Alva, who in 
his vengeance ruined iis trade. Pop. 47,231, 

Brumaire, (broo-mair.) [Fr., from e, fog.] (Chron.) 
In the French revolutionary calendar, the rame given 
to the 2d month of ihe year, extending from the 23d 
Oct. to the 21st Nov. The 18th of B., VIIIth year (9th 
Nov., 1799), is historically famous as being the date of 
the overthrow of the Directory, and the establishment 
of the Napoleonic power. 

Brunai, (broo-nd’,) a Malay state of the island of Bor- 
neo, on its N.W. coast; area, 28,000 sq.m. It ir cov. 
ered with dense forests, and is inhabited by a tribe of 
the Dyaks. Pop. 300,000. — Its C., Brunai, is situate on 
a river of the same name, Lat. 4°55’ N., Lon. 114° 55' E. 


Pop. 22,000. 

Brunel, SIR ISAMBARD, Crosa) B. 1769, an eminent 
English mechanician, rests his prineipal claim to dis- 
tinction as engineer of the Thames Tunnel, London. 
D. 1849. — His son, ISAMBARD KINGDOM, B. 1506, also 
greatly distinguished himself as an engineer, and as 
the designer of the well-known steamship “Great East- 
ern." D.1859. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, (broo-nélés-he,) an Italian 
architect, B. 1377, Ee wis the Duomo of Florence, 
and built also the Pitti Palace, and the church of Sau 
Lorenzo, in the same city. D. 1444. 

Bruniacee, ( 'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Umbellales, closely related to the Hamamelidacex, 
and of botanical interest only. 

Brunn, (broon,) a town of the Austrian empire, C. of 
Moravia, at the junction of the rivers Schwarza and 
Zwittawa, TO m. N.N.E. of Vienna, It has exteusive 
manuf. of woollens, Fop. 73,404. 
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Bruno, GizorAxo, (broo'no,) an Italian philosopher, one 
ef the boldest and most original thinkers of his age, B. 
abt. 1550, after becoming a Dominican monk, embraced 
Calvinistie doctrines, and ultimately went to Paris, 
where he gave lectures on philosophy in opposition 
to the scholastic system in vogue there. He returned 
to Italy, 1592, was arrested by the Inquisition, in 1598, 
and, after an imprisonment of two years, was burnt as a 
heretic, 1600. His theory of the world was pantheistic, 
and Spinoza was indebted to B. for some of his theories. 

Bruno, (St.) See CanTHuUSIANS, 

Brunswick, (Ducux or,) (brinzwik.) (Ger. Braun- 
schweig.] A state of the empire of Germany, consisting 
of 2 detached portions of territory, occupying part of 
the immense plain extending from the Hartz Moun- 
tains to the German Ocean. Area, 1,526 sq. m. The 
inhab. are chiefly occupied in mining and agriculture. 
The late duke, Wilhelm, is the lineal descendant of 
Henry the Lion, of the House of Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony. Pop. 373,792.—Brunswick, the 
C. of the above duchy, issituate on the Oeker, 8 m. 8. 
E. of Hanover. Itisan old but fine city, abounding 
in architectural memorials of the Middle Ages. Pop. 
85,174. 

Brunswick, (briinz/wik,) in Georgia, a port of entry, 
C. of Glynn co., on the Turtle River, 80 m. S.8.W. of 
Savannah. It has a good harbor, and an active trade 
by sea and R.R.—A town of Cumberland co., Maine, on 
the Androscoggin River, 26 m. S W. of Augusta. Bow- 
doin College, founded in 1794, is sitüate here. 

A 8.E. co. of N. Carolina, on the S. Carolina border, and 
skirted by the Atlantic; «rea, 950 sq. m.; C. Smithville. 

—In Virginia, a B.8.E. co., b. om N. 
Carolina ; area, 600 sq. m.: C. Lawrenceville. 

Brush Turkey. (Zovl.) The Talegalla Lathami, a 
large, gregarious, rasorial bird of Australia, which is 
about the size of a turkey. It is the most noticeable 





Fig.108.— BRUSH TURKEY. 


representative of the Megapodi;, or Mound-hird family, 
comprising Indian and Australian birds which are cele- 
brated for building large mounds of vegetation and 
sand, in which they deposit their eggs (Fig. 108). 

Brussa, (brüssih,) or Bnoussa, a city of Asiatic Tur- 
key, p. Natolia, at the foot of Mt. Olympus, abt. 60 m. 
from Constantinople; Lat. 27° N., Lon. 40? E. H.is one 
of the most flourishing commercial places in the Turk- 
ish empire. Pop. 10,000. 

Brussels, (bris'selz,) [Fr. Brurelles,] a city of Belgium, 
C. of that kingdom and of the p. of Brabant, on the 
Senne, 20 m. from Antwerp, and abt. 50 E. by 8. from 
the German Ocean, JB. is a magnificently situated and 
handsomely built place, possessing fine public prome- 
nades, and sume noble edifices, particularly the church 
of 8t. Gudule. It has many manuf., and carries on an 
extensive commerce. In the 10th cent., B. became the 
€. of the dr.kes of Brabant, and towards the close of the 
16th cent. it was nearly depopulated by the tyranny 
of the Spanish viceroy, the duke of Alva. Under the 
first French empire it was the C. of the dep. Dyle, and 
previous to 1830, one of the capitals of the original 

ingdom of the Netherlands. It has since become the 
Belgian metropolis. Pop. 169,249. 

Brutus. Lucius Juxivs, (brū'tăs,) a legendary Roman 
patriot, son of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquin the 
Proud. His father and brother were assassinated by 
order of the king, and Lucius Junius owed the preserva- 
tion of his life to an assumed idiocy, patiently accept- 
ing the reproachful surname of Brutus (i. ©., stupid, 
brutish). After the outrage upon Lucretia by Sex- 
‘us, the son of Tarquin, B., throwing off his pretended 
stupidity, put himself at the head of the people, ex- 
pelled thé Tarquins from Rome, and established a 
republic of which Collatinus and himself were the first 
consuls. His two sons having afterwards conspired to 
restore the monarchy, B., disregarding the entreaties 
of the mu!t'tude and his own feelings as a parent, sen- 
tenced them to death. The cause of the Tarquins being 
espoused by some of the neighboring cities, B. and 
Aruns, a son of the degraded king, met in the field of 
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battle, and slew each other, B. 0. 507.—Man-vs Junto 
Brutus, also a much-known Roman, B. 85 B.C., was a 
nephew of Cato, aud first sided with Pompey, but after- 
wards attached himself to Cesar, who treated him with 
the greatest kindness. B. nevertheless was induced by 
Cassius to join a conspiracy which had for its object 
the assassination of his patron. After the perpetration 
of this deed, x. c. 44, Antony succeeded in exciting the 
popular indignation against the murderers, who fled 
from Rome, and raised an army, of which B. and Cassius 
took command; but being defeated at the battles of 
Philippi, B. cast himself upon his own sword, and se 
put an end to his life, n. c. 42. 
BEryncere, (bri-à'se.) (Bot.) A large O. of plants, all. 
cales, distinguished by the capsules having a double 
row of teeth, the inner of which are united at the base 
by a common plicate membrane. 

Bryan, (bri'dn,) in Georgia, an E. co. b. on the Atlantic, 
area, 472 sq. m.; C. Eden; pop. 5,252. — In Ohio, a vill., 
€. of Williams co., 54 m. W.8.W. of Toledo, 

Bry’ant, WiLLIAM CULLEN, an American poct and jour- 
nalist, B. at Cummington, Mass., 1794, evinced such 
precocious talents as to produce in his 14th year two 
poems — the Embargo, a political satire, and the Spanish 
Revolution — which passed into a 2d edition in 1809. In 
his 19th year, Thanatopsis was given to the world, and 
socured his reputation. In 1826, he associated himself 
with the * New York Evening Post," of which be event- 
ually became chief editor and proprietor. A complete 
edition of his poems, published in New York in 1832, 
was immediately reprinted in England. D. 1878. 

Bryonia, (bri-o/ne-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 0. 
Cucurbitacer, to which belongs the Common Bryony, B. 
dioica, a wild climbing plant, which has a large woody 
perennial root, and annual stems, resembling those of a 
gourd, except that they are more slender, clinging to 
bushes by raeans of their twisting tendrils. 

Bryozoa, (bri-o-zó'ah,) or Potyzoa. (Zodl.) An O. of 
Acephals, including small polyp-like animals, formin, 
colonies, as it were, and depending for their mutusi 
support on the presence of numerous horny, closely 
connected cells, the aggregate of which constitutes the 
so-calied polypidom. They grow upon rocks, shells, 
and sea-wceds, 

Bubo, (bü'bo.) (Zojl.) See SrRIGIDR. —(Med.) A tumor 
very frequently Socnrting in the glands of the groin, 
and also in the armpit. Itis often the result of local 
absorption of irritating matter, such as venereal or 
other specific poisons; or is symptomatic of constitu- 
Honet disease, as in the plague, scrofula, and some 

fevers. 

Buccal, (bik’kdl.) [From L. bucca, the check.] Be- 
longing to the cheek; as, the B. glands, the B. artery. 
Buccaneer, Buccanier, (bük'kah-neer.) [From 
Carib. Ind. boucan, smoked meat.] (J/ist.) A name 
applied to those piratical adventurers, or filibusters, 
chiefly English and French, who, in the 17th cent., com- 
mitted great depredations and atrocities upon the 
Spaniards in the W. Indies and Central America. They 
had their chief rendezvous in the island of Tobago, and 
were gradually exterminated about the beginning of 
the 18th cent. The name is derived, as above, from a 
practice of preserving meat, without &alt, taught the 
French settlers in San Domingo by the aborigines, 
whence the eaters of such flesh were called Boucaniers, 

Buccini da, (bük-sin'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Whelks, a fam. 
of molluszxs, O. wasteropoda, the general characters of 
which are, that their mouths are an oblong or very 
lengthened oval, the upper parts of which are slight] 
beaked. The shell of the Buccinum lapillus is one of 
the shells from which the ancients are supposed to have 
extracted thei indelible purple, called the Tyrian 
purple. 

Bucentaur, (bü-sen'tawr.) [From Gr. boüs, ox, and 
kentauros, centaur.) (Myt.) A mythological monster — 
half ox, half centaur. — ( Hist.) The name of the large 
vessel of state formerly used by the Venetians in the 
ceremony of espousing the sea. This took place an- 
nually on Ascension Day. The doge threw a gold ring 
into the Adriatic, saying, ** Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique domini," (We wed thee, O sea, 
as a token of true and everlasting dominion.) The 
origin of the practice is traced to a victory won in 1177 
by the Doge Sebastiano Ziani over the Emperor Freder- 
ick Barbarossa. After the fall of the Venetian Republic 
the ceremony became a thing of the past. 

Buceplinluk, (bū-sèf'a-lŭs.) [From Gr. boüs, bull, and 
kephalos, head.] (Hist. The famous horse of Alexander 
the Great, whose head resembled that of a bull, and 
who permitted no one but his master to mount him. 
He was wounded in a battle in Asia, and died after dex 
positing Alexander in safety. The latter built a city 
on the river Hydaspes, which he named im his honor. 
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Buceridze, (bu-ser'e-de.) (Zoöl.) The 
O. 4nsessores including 
large birds which in- 
habit the warm parts of 
Asia and Africa, and are 
remarkable for the very 
large size of the beak, 
and for an extraordi- 
nary protuberance with 
which this is surmonnt- 
ed. In their general 
habits they seem to bear 
a considerable resem- 
blance to the crows, and 
hold the same rank in 
the Old World that the 
Toucans do in America, 

SBuchan’an, GEORGE, 
(boo-kün'ün,) a Scottish 
historian, B. 1506, was 
tutor to James VI. His 
principal work is the Kerum Scoticarum Historia, com- 
pleted just before his death, in 1582. 

Buchan'an, James, 15th President of the U. States, B. 
in Franklin co., Penna., in 1791, graduated at Dickin- 
son Coll., Carlisle, in 1809, and three years afterward 
was admitted to the bar, In 1814 he became a member 
of the State legislature, and six years later entered 
Congress, in which body he at once took up a command- 
ing position. Ile took an active part in promoting 
Gen. Jackson's presidential election in 1825, and in 1831 
was dispatched as envoy-extraordinary to St. Peters- 
burg. While there, he negotiated the first commercial 
treaty entered into between Russia and the U. States. 
On his return home, in 1833, he was elected to the U. S. 
senate; was appointed Secretary of State in the cabinet 
of President Polk, 1845, and was minister of the U. 
States at the Court of St. James, from 1853 to 1856. In 
June, 1856, the National Democratic Convention at Cin- 
cinnati nominated him for President of the U. States, 
and he was elected, receiving 174 electoral votes out of 
303. During his term of presidency, B. found himself 
placed in difficult positions, owing to the action of the 
Fugitive-Slave Law ; the attempt to establish slavery in 
Kansas, which became the scene of civil war; and the 
growing hostility of the Southern people. In his last 
message, Dec. 1860, B. cast on the Northern people the 
blame for the disruption of the Union, which was then 
imminent, und decided that the Constitution had not 
delegated to Congress or to the Executive any power 
to coerce a State or to prevent the secession of a State, 
D. 1868, See Custis’ Life of (N. Y., 1883). 

Buchanan, in Jowa, a N.N.E. co.: crea 576 sq. m.; C. 
Independence.—In Missouri, a W.N.W. county, 
rated from Kansas by the Missouri river; area, 415 
square miles ; County Seat, St. Joseph.—In Va., a co. 
b. on Ky. ; area, 500 square miles ; C. Grundy. 

Buchnrest, Ge kah-rcst,)a city of Europe, C. of the 
principality of Roumania, in Wallachia, on the Dam- 
boritza, 27 m. from its confluence with the Danube, 
and 280 m. W.N.W. of Constantinople; Lat. 41? 26’ 35" 
N., Lon. 46°47’ E. It is an unhealthy place of resi- 
dence, but of great importance for its trade in grain, 
wool, honey, wax, cattle, wine, and particularly in 
hides. Zr 141,754. 

Back, (bük.) jas bucc.] (Venery.) The male of the 
fallow deer. In his first year he is called a fawn; in 
the second, a pricke^ ; the third, a sore! ; the fourth, 
a sore; the fifth, a buck of the first head ; and the sixth, 
a great buck, The tern is also used to denote the male 
of the hare and rabbit tribes. The male of the red deer 
is always called a stag or hart. 

Buckbean, (hük'b:n.) (Bot) See Menvantnes. 

Buckingham, G:oausk Vitusrrs, Duke or, (bik'ing- 
han) B. 1592, early became the favorite of James I., who 
loaded him with favors and honors, and raised him to 
the highest offices of state, in which he conducted him- 
self with so much pride and arrogance as to excite pop- 
ular hatred and disgust. In 1623, he accompanied 
Prince Charles on his romantic journey to Spain, un- 
dertaken for the purpose of courting the Infanta. B. 
continued to be the favorite minister of Charles T., and 
the ready instrument of his tyranny, and by his in- 
trigues brought on the war with France, when he 
lost the flower of his army by an ill-concerted attack 
on the Isle of Rhé. Assassinated in 1625, — His son, 
Gronag, second Duke of B. B. 1627, became minister to 
Charles IL, and one of his most profligate courtiers. Af- 
ter wasting a princely fortune, he sunk into obscurity, 
and p. 1658. 

Buckingham, or Bucks, an iuland co. of England, 
b. N. by the co. of Northampton, and containing in its 
centre the Vale of Aylesbury, noted for its fine dairy 


o 


Hornbill fam., 


Fig. 109. 
RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. 
(Buceros rhinoceros.) 
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roduce and poultry. Chief towns: Aylesbury, Marlew, 
uckingham, and Wycombe. . 184,772. 
Buckingham, in Virginia, a S.E. central co., b. N. 
and N.W. by the James river; area 680 sq. m.; C. 
Maysville. 
Buckle, Heyry Tuomas, M an English writer, 
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B. 1822, brought out, in 1858, his (projected) History of 
Civilization in Englund, which, though not very com- 
mendable for accuracy, created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion by its daring speculations and brilliancy of style. 
A 2d vol. appeared in 1861, which only completed the 
“Introduction” to the History. D. suddenly at Da- 
mascus, 1862. 

Buckler, (hik'ler.) [From L. buccula, the handle of a 
shicld.] (Mil.) Formerly, a defensive 
shield worn by combatants, common- 
ly made of tough hide, strengthened 
with plates and bosses of metal. 
(Fig. 110.) 

Buckler-thorn. (Bot) Seo Pa- 
LIURUS. 

Bucks, (biiks,)aco.of Pennsylvania,b. 
N.E. and S.E. by the Delaware river, 
which separates it from New Jersey ; 
area 600 sq. m. C. Doylestown. 


Bucksport, a village and seaport 
of Maine, Hancock co., on the Pen- 
obscot river, 18 m. 8. of Bangor. The 
inhabitants are largely engaged in 
the fisheries and in the coasting- 
trade. 

Buckthorn. (Bot) See RHAMNUS. 

Buckwheat. (Bot) Sce FaGorr- 


RUM. 

Bucolic, (bu-kolik.) [From Gr. bou- Fig. 110. 
kolikos, xL (Lit. In ancient ASSYRIAN SOLDIER- 
poetry, a poem having reference to (From the Nineveh 

Marbles.) 





shepherds and rural life: — the most 
celebrated examples of the style are 
the Eclogues of Virgil, the Latin poet. 

Bud, (biid.) [A.8. boda; Fr. bouton.) (Bot.) The buds 
are organized parts of a plant, of an oval, round, or 
conical form, and containing the rudiments of future 
branches, leaves, or flowers, which remain without 
breaking, on producing them, until circumstances form 
their development. The same buds, accordingly, as 
circumstances vary, produce either flowers or leaves, 
Buds spring from the alburnum. They are formed, at 
first, only in the axils of leaves; but if these buds are 
destroyed, what are termed adrentiticus or latent buds 
are formed, in the neighborhood of the regular buds. 

Bueyrus, a village of Ohio, Crawford co., on the San- 
dusky river 

Buda, (bu'dih.) [Ger. Ofen.) A city of the kingdom 
of Hungary, in the Austrian dom., and, with Pesth, 
the C. and seat of govt , immediately opposite Pesth, on 
the right bank of the Danube, 135 m. E.S. E. of Vienna. 
A magnificent suspension-bridge, 34 m. long, connects 
the two cities. B. was the Curta Aquincum of the Ro- 
mans, and in 900 became the cradle of the Hungarian 
monarchy, and was made a free city in 1245, From 1529 
till 1686 it was held by the Turks, who only vacated it 
after a desperate struggle with the Austrians. Pop. 
Budapest, including suburbs, in 1880, was 360,551. 

Buddhism, (büd'izm,) a system of religion founded 
by BouppHa GANTAMA, also called Sakya Muni, who 
lived probably in the 6th cent. p.c. His father was 
king of Bahar, in Hindostan, and was early distin- 
guished for his superior intellect. Becoming a reli- 
gious teacher, he went through various provs. of India, 
propagating his doctrines, a kind of reformed Brah- 
manism. He is said to have lived till his 80th year, 
and the date usually given for his death is 543 m.c. 
But his appearance is placed by some as early as tho 
14th, and by others as late as the 4th cent. p.c. It is 
certain that his religion was triumphant in Hindostan 
in the middle of the 2d cent. p. c. Between the 5th and 
Tth centuries of our era, B. was expelled from India 
proper by tho persecution of the Brahmins, and nearly 
every trace of it has now disappeared from there; but 
under several denominations it has become the pre- 
vailing creed of the Peninsula of India beyond the 
Ganges, Thibet, Ceylon, China, and Japan. In China 
the name of Buddha has been corrupted into Fo-ta, or 
Fo. After the death of Buddha, and to fill his place, 
a succession of perfectly virtuous souls have descended 
upon earth, and assumed human forms, for the welfare 
of mankind; and it is believed in Thibet that the 
Grand Lama of Thibet is his successor for the time be- 
ing. (See LAMAISM.) The sacred writings of the Bud- 
dhists are very numerous; they were originally com- 
posed in Sanskrit, from which they were afte 
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translated into other tongues. It would seem that 
there was a belief in a primeval deity named Adi- 
Buddha, or the First Buddha, and he was the first per- 
son of the trinity, the other two persons being Dhurma 
and Sunga, answering to Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, of 
the Brahmins. The trident borne by the priests is em- 
blematical of this trinity. The princi tenets of B. 
are, that the world and all it contains are manifesta- 
tions of the Deity, but of a transient and delusive 
character ; that the human soul is an emanation of the 
Deity, and, after death, will be bound to matter, and 
subjected to the miseries of 
life, unless the individual to 
whom it belongs, by the attain- 
ment of wisdom through prayer 
and contemplation, secures its 
re-absorption into the Deity. 
The authority of the Vedas, the 
sacred books of the Brahmins, 
is rejected, as well as the sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, and other re- 
ligious observances of the Hin- 
doos. There is no distinction 
of caste, and the priests, who 
are not forbidden tho use of an- 
imal food, are derived from all 
classes. Monasteries and nun- 
neries abound wherever B. 
flourishes, The ceremonies have 
so many resemblances to those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as to strike European specta- 
tors with surprise. Amongst 
the characteristics of Buddhist 
temples are the pagodas, and the 
images of Buddha, The former 
are stone structures, of a hem- 
ispherical or pyramidal form, supported on cylindrical 
estals. The images represent a human form stand- 
ng, reclining, or sitting, with curly hair, and ears 
drawn downwards. Besides many other monuments 
of the ancient worship of Buddha, there are two par- 
ticularly remarkable — the ruins of the gigantic temple 
Boro-Budor, in Java, and the five large subterranean 
halls, called Pantsh-Pandu, on the way from Guzerat 
to Malwa. Tradition ascribes these astonishing works 
of ancient Indian architecture and sculpture, which far 
surpass the skill of the modern Hindoos, to the 
Pandus, the heroes of Indian mythology. 
Budding, (biid'ding.) (Hort.) A method of propagating 
plants. bud with a small portion of bark is neatly 
cut off and transferred to another tree, a slit being first 
made in the bark of the latter to receive the bud. It 
is then bound round with thread until the bud has 
grown to and become part of the tree. The branch 
springing from the bud will afford flowers and fruit 
similar to those of the tree from which it was taken. 
Buddlea, (bid'le.) (Bot.) A gen. of ornamental ever- 
green shrubs, O. Scrophulariacex, natives of the warmer 
regions of tho world, and remarkable for their gay and 
sweet-scented orange-colored flowers. 
Budget, (büj'i.) (From Fr. bougette a bag.] (Pol.) The 
name given to the annual statement of the financial 
affairs of a state or country, presented by the executive 
power to the legislative body controlling the same. 
Bud weis, (bud'wise,) a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on 
the Moldau, 75 m. S. of Prague. op. 16,392. 
Buena Vista, (bwe'nah vixtah.) (Sp. fine view.] A 
small place in Mexico, 7 m. 8. of Saltillo, und 90 8.W, 
of Monterey, famed for the great battle fought near it, 
Feb. 22-23, 1847, between the American army under 
Gen. Taylor, and a force of 20,000 Mexicans under Santa 
Anna, in which the latter were utterly defeated. This 
action is also called the Buttle of La Angostura. 
Buena Vista, in Jowa, a N.W. co.; area, 57,656 sq. m. 
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Fig. 111. — BUDDHA. 


Buen Ayre, (boo'an-air,) or Bon AIR, a small island 
in the Dutch West Indies, abt. 30 m. E. of Curagao; Lat. 
12° wW N., Lon. 68° 2;^ W. It is used as a penal set- 
tlement. Pop. 3,000. 

Buenos Ayres, (bd’nds d’riz.) [8p., "Good airs."] A 
p. of the Argentine Confederation, in 8. America, ex- 
tending from the Rio Negro, on the S. in Lat. 41° 8. 
to the p. of Santa Fé, on the N. in Lat, 33° S., and on 
the W. from the Atlantic to the upper waters of the 
Talquin River. Length, E. to W,, abt. 750 m.; breadth, 
N. to 8., abt. 640 m. Area, 63,000 sq. m. Surf. A level 
plain of vast extent; forming the immense Pampas, as 
they are called, perhaps the finest pasture-lands in the 
world. Exp. Cattle, horses, and their products. This 
p. seceded in 1854, and returned to the Federal Union 
in 1860. Pop. 495,107. — BUENOS AYRES, C. of above p., 
and also of the Argentine Republic, on the 8.W. shore 
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of La Plata mstuary, 125 m. W. by N. of Monte Video, 
It is rectangularly built, with its houses surrounded 
by gardens, and has a multiplicity of churches and re- 
ligious houses. The commerce of B. A. is perhape the 
most extensive of any S. Amcrican port, trading as it 
does with all parts of the civilized world. B.A. was 
founded by the Spaniards under Mendoza in 1534. i 
177,787; including 41,057 Italians, 13,998 § iri 
13,402 Frenchme 2,139 Germans, 542 Austrians, aud 
603 citizens of the U. States. 

Buff. [A contraction of T Leather prepared from 
the skin of the buffalo and other animals of the kind, 
by soaking it in some oleaginous substance : — formerly 
much usod for waist-belts and other military accoutre- 
monli A color somewhat between pink and primrose- 
yellow. 

Buffalo, (büf'fah-lo.) (Zotil.) See Bos. 

Buffalo, a city and port of entry of New Fork, C. of 
Erie co., at the E.end of Lake Erie, and opening of Nia- 
gara river, 22 m. 8. of Niagara Falls, and 293 N.W. of New 
York city. This place commands the bulk of the trado 
of the Great Lakes, and forms one of the chief grain 
emporiums of tlie b. States. Its port is available to 
vessels of considerable tonnage, except during the win- 
ter season, when it is closed by ice. b. is a spacious and 
well-built city, possessing many handsome edifices, and 
with ample provision for the religious, educational, and 
benevolent needs of its inhabitants. Pop.(1870) 117,714; 


Buffalo, in Nebraska, a central co., b.S. by Platte River; 
a. 2,000 sq. m.; . —In Wis. a W. co., b. on 
Minnesota ; a. 6608q. m.; C. Alma; 

Buffalo Lake, in Brit. N. America. Three sheets of 
water bear this name: one in Lat. 66? 20' N.; another 
in Lat. 56° N., Lon. 113? 45' W.; the third in Lat. 52° 25’ 


N., Lon. 112° 10’ W. 

Buffers, (büf ND [From Fr. bouffer, to put ont.) 
her Elastic cushions attached to railway carriages 
or the p of breaking the shock in cases of col- 
lision. They are usually formed of strong springs of 
steel, or of vulcanized caoutchouc. 

Buffo, (Lif fo.) [It.] (Mus) A singer, or actor, who 
assumes the humorous character in a comic opera, &c. 
B. are of two kinds: the B. cantunte, whose part 
is chiefly confined to singing; and the B. comico, to 
that of acting. 

Buffon, Georges Lovis LrcLEnc, Count px, (bif'fong,) 
an illustrious French naturalist, B.in 1707. He became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1739, and on 
his appointment as intendant of the Jardin des Plantes, 
he projected the great work on which his fame rests, 
devoting himself for the rest of his life to its prepara- 
tion. Ile was assisted by Daubenton in the purely 
anatomical portions. The Histoire Naturelle, Générale 
e Particulicre, appeared in successive vols. between 
1749 and 1758, aud an extensive supplement was added 
after B.'s death. Its popularity was, and is still great ; 
it was translated into the principal languages of Ku- 
rope, and has been very frequently reprinted. D. in 
Paris, 1788. 


Bufon'idm. (Zovl.) Seo BATRACHIA, 
Bug, (biig.) (Zodl.) Bee CIMICIDÆ. 


Bugeaud de la Piconnerie, Duc D'Isrxy, (boo- 
zho'da-lah-pe-kón'na-re,) a marshal of France, m. at 
Limoges, 1784. Ile entered the army in 1804, served 
with distinction till the fall of Napoléon I.; was created 
a marshal of France by Louis-Philippe, 1831, and sent 
to Algeria, where he gained several victories over the 
Arabs. In 1840, he was appointed governor-general of 
the French provinces in Algeria, and in the course of 
three campaigns subjected all the country from Tuhis 
to Morocco. In 1844, he defeated the emperor of Mo 
rocco at Isly. D. of cholera, in Paris, 1549. 

Buggy, (big ge) In the U. States, a light four-wheeled 
carriage with a movable calash top. 

Bugin, Guyjeak [Ar. BoudjeiaA.] A seaport-town of 
Algeria, 122 m, E. of Algiers. 

Bugle, (bü'gl.) (From Celt. bw,an ox.] (Mus.) A brass 
wind-instrument, usually with 6 keys, used in orches 
tral and military bands. 

Bugloss. (Bot) See Lycorsis. 

Bug-wort. (Bot) See CIMICIFUGA. 

Buhr-stone, (boor’-.) (Min.) Tie name given to a 
variety of quartz, used principally as millstones. The 
best kinds are creamy white, with à granular and some, 
what cellular texture; and in France, where they are 

uarried in the tertiary formation of the Paris basin, 
they are cut into wedge-shaped [Aarallelopipeds called 
mes, Which are bound together with iron hoops to form 
nies millstones. Inferior substitutes for the French 
stone are found in the bituminous coul-measures of N.W, 
Pennsylvania, and E. Ohio. 
Bulb, (bülb.) [From L. bulbus.] (Bot.) A subterranean 
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leaf-bud covered with scales, from the centre of whieh ; Bulli 


a stem with leaves. At the base of the B. isa 
sort of disc, from which the roots issue. B. are said to 
be solid when composed of one uniform lump of matter, 
as in the tulip; tunicated, when formed of a great num- 
ber of coats surrounding one another, as in the onion; 
squamose, or zay, whan composed of smaller flakes, as 
in the lily ; duplicate, when there are only two to each 
plant; and aggregate, when there is a congeries of such 

Bulgaria, (Da gd reah ) [Anc. Masia Infe A 
ulgaria, (^ül-gà're-ah. nc. i erior. P 
of | Teme as cl bet. Lat. 42° 8' and 44? 10" k. and 
Lon. 22° 14/ and 29° 36’ E.; b. N. by Wallachia and 
Bessarabia, W. by Servia, 8. by Roumelia, and E. by the 
Black Sea. Area, abt. 30,000 sq. m. Surf. The country 
is in general mountainous, particularly in the S., where 
it ia shut in by the Balkan range. The Danube is the 
principal r. Prod. Chiefly pastoral and cultural. 
B. are of Slavonic origin, speak a Servian ect, and 
nominally belong to the Greek Church. Chief Towns. 
Sophia (the C.), Widdin, Shumla, Varna, Silistria, Ruste 
cnuk. P. 3,000,000. B., in 1878, under the Berlin Treaty, 
was granted an autonomic administration under Chris- 
tian government, subject to Turkey. 

Balkheads, Gy ape (Ship-building.) Partitions 
made athwart a ship, by which one part is divided from 
another, forming cabins ; — the B. of modern iron steam- 
ers are usually made water-tight. 

Bull, (bü.) (Ger. bulle.) (Zodl.) The male of any quad- 
ruped of the Bovipa, g.v.—(Astron.) See TAURUS. == 
(Com.) On the Stock Exchange, a cant term applied to 
brokers who contract for a quantity of stock or shares 
without the disposition or means to pay for them; and 
who are, consequently, obliged to sell them again, 
either at a profit or loss, before the stipulated period of 
delivery ;— it is the correlative to bear, q. v. — ( Hist.) 
pe bulla.] An edict, mandate, or rescript issued by the 

ope, and sealed with the bulla, a leaden official seal, 
See BRIEF. — Golden Bull, is the title given toastatute or 
enactment of the Emperor Charles IV., issued in 1536, 
in two diets held respectively at Nuremberg and Me 
for fixing the laws in the election of the emperor, an 
regulating the number and privileges of the electors. 

Bulla, (bül'lah.) (Zool) A gen. of marine gasteropo- 
dous mollusks, having the shell globular or cylindrical, 
convoluted and thin. 

Bullate, (bü/lat.) p. bullatus, from last.] (Bot) In- 
dicating a leaf having protuberances on its surface 
resembling blisters. 

Rull-baisiag, (-bāt'ing.) orti) The barbarous 
amusement of baiting or goading bulls to fight, by the 
attacks of dogs set upon them while fastened to a stake, 
ard with their horns muffled. This sport, first prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, was intro- 
duced into England abt. 1209, and became for agos the 
chief pastime of the lower orders of people, It was 
ee under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act 

n 1835. 

Bull-dog. (Zodl.) The Canis molossus, a variety of the 
Dog, remarkable for its short, broad muzzle, and the 
projection of its lower jaw; and distinguished by its 
undiscriminating ferocity. 

Bullet,(bülét)  [Fr. boulet.) (Gun.) Any projectile 
fired from small arms. Since the introduction of the 
various kinds of modern rifles with barrels furnished 
with spiral ves, the spherical B., formerly used, has 
been entirely p sebegpes by conical, elo: pvc 
tiles of various forms, one of the principal of which is 
that used for the Enfield-Pritchett rifle. It hasa small 
boxwood plug fitting into a hollow at its base, which, 
receiving the first shock of the explosion, is driven for- 
ward into the bullet, causing the lead to bulge out, and 
thus fit the bore tightly, and fill the grooves. 

Ball-fight. (Sports.) A national entertainment in 
Spain, at which wild bulls are combatted by men armed 
with lances. The sport is of Roman origin, and the 
actors in it are, respectively: the bull, usually of the 
fierce Andalusian breed; the picadores, or combatants, 
on horseback ; the { men armed with sharp 
goads, decorated with streamers, to prick and irritate 
tho beast; the chulos, who wear aetates cloaks ; 
and the matador, who gi ves the death-stroke to the bull. 

Bullfinch. (Zotl.) The Pyrrhula vulgaris, an European 
bird, fam. Fringiltide, closely allied to the Grosbeaks 
and Crowbills, and abt. the size of a sparrow. It is 
chiefly characterized by ita short, thick, rounded bill, 
of which the sides are inflated and bulging, and the 
tip of the upper mandible overhangs that of the lower 


one. > 
Bull-f: " on} See BATRACHIA. 
Bullhead, (ZoX.) See TRIGLIDAE. 


Balli bül’: [From L. metal oraament.] 
Uncoiped br et ih er er om 7 
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(bül/Iut,) in Kentucky, a N.W. eo.; area, 300 sq 
m. C. Shepherdaville. 

B rtp dera in Alabama, s e ai ey 

nion ngs; pop. —In an 
€o.; area, 900 eq. m.; C. Statesborough. 

Bull Run, or BULL'8 RUN, a creek in Virginia, 
rating Fairfax and Prince William cos., in the NE. 
portion of the State, and emptying into the Ocoquan 

iver, 14 m. from the Potomac. On its banks, July 16- 
19, 1861, Gen. McDowell's National army was disas- 
trously defeated by the Confederate troops commanded 
by Gens. Beauregard and Joe Johnston. On 30th Aug., 
1863, another engagement occurred here, between a 
Union force commanded by Gen. Pope, and one of 
Confederates under Gens. Lee, Longstreet, and Jackson, 
in which the former were defeated with heavy loss, 
The first battle of B. R. sometimes bears the name of 


Manassas, 

Bulwer-Lytton. See LYTTON (LORD). 
Buncombe, (bün'küm,) in N. Carolina, a W.co., b. om 
Tennessee; area, 450 ma m. C. Ashville. Pop. 15,412. 
Bunion (bun'gun.) [Gr. bounos, an eminence.) (Med.) 
A painful condition met with in the joints of the feet 
most commonly at the great toe with its metatarsal 
bone; generally caused by the pressure of tight boots or 
Shoes. The treatment should commence with a warm 
bran poultice, continued for one or two hours, so as to 
soften the cuticle of the part; a piece of lint, wetted in 
the extract of lead, is then to be applied cold, round the 
toe, and the lint moistened from time to time with more 
of the extract. In a few hours all inflammation will 
have subsided, and if care be taken not to repeat the 
pressure, but use a large boot, the bunion will be cured. 

Bun'ker Hill. (His.) The name of an eminence, 110 
feet in height, situated at Charlestown, Mass., memora- 
ble as being the scene of a battle fought in the war of 
Independence, June 17, 1775, where the British troops 
under Gen. Gage, then occupying Boston, upon attack- 
ing a force of Americans, about 2,500 strong, finally de- 
feated them after a desperate engagement, in which 
the British sustained a loss of 226 killed and 828 
wounded, and the Americans 145 killed or m. ng, and 
304 wounded. Although a defeat for the Americans, 
the moral effect of this battle was t, as exemplify- 
ing the fitness of raw American levies to encounter 
disciplined troops. A granite monument, 220 ft. high, 
the corner-stone of which was laid by the Marq. de 
fayette, June 17, 1823, commemorates both the battle 
and the particular spot where Gen. Warren fell, who 
acted there as a volunteer, 

Bunsen, CHRISTIAN KARL Josia8, BARON VON, (bün'sen,) 
an eminent German diplomatist, philologist, and theo- 
logian, B. in Westphalia, 1791; was secretary to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome for 20 years, 1818-38, devot- 
ing the greater part of his time to historical researches. 
In 1841, he was appointed Prussian ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, where he remained for 14 years. 
The two pp. of his numerous works are, ry; ene 
in Universal History (5 vols., 1845-57), and ü i 

Pcs regi vols. 1854). D. 1800. á " 
unting, ing.) (Zovl.) An interesting group 

xd birds, A ‘ ) 


Buspa, o oem 
an 


family Fringillide, 
several species of 
which are natives 
of North America, 
Their general char- 
acters are, that the 
bill is strong and 
conic, the upper man- 
dible with a strong 
knob on the “pal- 
ate,” the sides of each 
mandible bending in- 
wards. They are abt. 
7 inches in length, 
and live principally 
on seeds, for the 





Fig. 112. — BUNTING BIRD. 
(Emberiza Müliaria.) 


breaking of which their bill is well adapted (Fig. 112), 


Bunyan, Jonn, (bün'ydn,) the celebrated author of 
Pil "s , B. at Elstow, 1628, after a dissolute 
youth joined the Pepe, and suffered a long imprison- 
ment on account of his religious opinions. D. 1688. His 

t work was partly written in Bedford Gaol. The 
Oth edition appeared in 1685. No book but the Bible, 
and the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,” has been trans- 
lated into so many languages, and it has as long been 
- CEA of ms cese raa Ws as it ie - first 
poor an orant. B.'s ‘ar, as an allegory, 

fs only surpassed by the “ Pilgrim," 
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Buoy, (boi. [Fr. bouée.] (Naut) A short conical or 
barrel-shaped block of wood, or cork, or a cylinder of 
iron, moored by chains to the bottom of a harbor, &c., for 
pointing out the channel, depth of water, &c., for the 
guidance of pilots. They are of various forms aud sizes, 
and bear different names accordingly, as cun-Uuoy, nun- 
busy, &c. 

Buoyancy, (boicn-se) (Phys) The weight of a float- 
ing y, measured by the volume of the displaced fluid, 

Buphaga, (bu-Pi'gah.) (Gr. bous, an ox, and phago, Y 
eat.) (ZoóL) A S. African bird of the fam. Mringillide, 
und commonly called Beef-eater, or Cattle-picker, froni 
its sitting upon the backs of oxen and other animals 
to pick out with its beak the maggots of bot-flies de- 
posited under the hide. 

Buprestidae, (bw-prés'te-de))  (Zoól.) A faim. of elon- 
gated, flattened, coleopter- 
ous insects, having the head 
sunk into the thorax to the 
eyes, the antenna eleven- 
jointed, serrate, and legs 
short. Their colors are bril- 
liant, often metallic. They 
arediurnal, found on trunks 
of trees, and when disturbed 
fold their legs and feign 
death, The larvæ are wood- 
borers, are several years in 
coming to their full growth, 
wud their transformations 
take place within the trees 
(Fig. 113). 

Burbot, (bir'bdl.) (Zovl.) A 
nsh of the family Gaddis, 
which has two dorsal fins, 
one anal, and barbels on the 
chin, The Spotted B., Lota maculosa, of our Northern 
Lakes, is 24 inches long. 

Barekhardt, Jonass Lupwia, (bürk'lird,) a Swiss 
traveller, n. at Lausanne, 1754. His pp. works, published 
alter his death, are, Travels in Nubia (Eng. èd., 1819), 
and Travels in Syria and Palestine (1822). D. at Cairo, 
1817. 

Burden, (bür'ds.) [A.S. byrthan, from bearan, to bear.) 
( Naut.) The carrying capacity of a ship, or her aggre- 
gate amount of tonnage, —( Mus.) The drone or bass 
of a musical instrument, as in the bagpipe. — In vocal- 
isin, that part of a song which is repeated at every verse 
or stanza:—otherwise called the refrain. Durden of 
proof. (Law.) The duty of proving a fact in dispute on 
an issue raised, 

Bard wan, (boord’wihn,) a city of Hindostan, p. of Ben- 
gal, C. of a district of same name, 60 m. N.N.W. of Cal- 
cutta; Lat. 23° 15' N., Lon. 879 57° E. Pop. 54,000, 

Barean, (bá'ro) a N.W. co. of Ilinois, b. R.E. by Mi- 
nois River; area, 800 sq.m. C. Princeton. 

Burg, Burgh. Same as Boroven, q. v. 

Burgeon, (bir’jon.) (Hort) The knot or button 
thrown out by the budding branch of a tree. 

Biirger, Gorrrizo AUGUST, (hoor/jer,) a celebrated Ger- 
man poet, p. 1748, is author of the ballad poems of 
Leonore, nnd the Wild Huntsman, both of which have 
been translated into English, aud own a high populur- 
ity. D. 1754. 

Burggrave, or Bargrave, (bùrgrār.) [Ger. bury- 
graf.) | Formerly, in Germany, the fondal title borne by 
the castellan or lord of a castle, 

Burglary, (^ür'gla-re) [L. burgi latrocinium, robbery 
of a burgh.) (Law.) The breaking and enterin; the 
dwelling of another in the night, with the intent to com- 
mit some felony. This offence is punishable with penal 
servitude or imprisonment. 

Bur’'gomaster, (Ger. bürgermeister.] In Holand, 
Germany, &c.,*the chief magistrate of a city or burgh, 
corresponding to the English and American mayor. 

Burgos, (boor’gds,) a city of Spain, C, p. of same name, 
on the Arlangon, 134 m. N. of Madrid. B. was formerly 
the residence of the counts, and of many of the kings, 
of Castile. Pop. 25,721. 

Burgoyne, Joun, (bür-goin') an English general, 
served in the American Revolutionary war, and led the 
army which sought to penetrate from Canada into the re- 
volted provinces, Ife was compelled to surrender with 
his forces, nt Saratoga, to Gen. Gates, in 1777. D. 1792. 

Burgundy, (bür'gün-de) [Fr. Hourgogne.] An old p. 
of France, of which the C. was Dijon, now forming the 
depts. Cóte-d'Or, Saóne-et Loire, Ain, and part of Yonne. 
The Burgundi, a branch of the Goths, formed a powerful 
8tate here in 413, and the kingdom which derived its 
name fiom them, existed under the dominion of the 
Franks. At the dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, in 879, the N. part formed the duchy of 


Fig. 113.—BUPRESTIS GIGAS. 
(S. America.) 
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last, in 933, composed the kingdom of Arles. It was 
united to the Germanic empire in 1033, and after- 
wards passed to the house of the dukes of Burgundy, 
at the death of the last of whom, Charles the Bold, 
in 1477, the duchy was unijcd to the crown of France. 
B. is famous for its growth of red wines, the most re- 
nowned of which are Jéomané-Conti, Clos Vougeot, Cham- 
brrtin, Nuits, Richeburg, und Deanne. 

Burgundy Pitch. geri A resin employed in the 
composition of pitch and other plasters, und obtained 
trom the white aud other pines. 

Burial, (bér'e-a!.)  [A.8. birgan, to conceal.) A word 
applied to the prevalent method among civilized na- 
tions of disposing of the diad, by hiding them in the 
e ath, The peucral tendency of maukind has always 
been to bury the dead out of sight of the living: and 
vurious as the methods of accomplishing this eud have 
been, they have resolved themselves into three great 
classifications: 1. The simple closing up of the body in 
earth or stone; 2. The burning of the body, and the en- 
tombing of the cinders; and, 3. The embalming of the 
body. The first of these svems to be the earliest form 
of which we have any record, and it is the form most 
amply sanctioned by the existing practice of the civil- 
ized world. 1t is the method referred to in the earliest 
Scriptures; and all are familiar with the touching 
scene in which Abraham buries Sarah in the cave in 
the land of Canann which belonged to Ephron, but was, 
after a solemn and courteous negotiation, secured to 
Abraham for a possession to bury his dead in (Gen. c. 
23). The soil and climate of Upper Egypt seem to have 





Fig. 114.—nANDAGING A MUMMY. (From a painting.) 


afforded facilities for embalming (Fig.114) unmatched in 
any other part of the world; and in other places the ves. 
tiges of the practice are comparatively rare. The prac. 
tice of incremation, or of the burning of the body, and the 
entombing of the ashes, deserves more inquiry than it 
has yet obtained. In Greece, in Etruria — both before 
and after it came under the Romans — and in the N. of 
Europe, the simple burial of the body, and its prior re- 
duction to ashes, were both practised, and sometimes 
contemporaneous!y. The tonibs of Etruria are rich in 
art, much of it going to the adornment of the urns of 
baked clay in which the ashes of the dead are kept. 
Vessels of terra-cotta, or cooked earth, containing human 
remains, have been found, often so large that they ap- 
pear to have served as coffins for containing the whole 
body. Smaller cinerary urns have been found over so 
extensive a portion of the world, that it is difficult to 
define the limits to which they belong. 

Burin, (hoo'rén.) [Fr.] (Engrar.) A graver or instru- 
ment of tempered steel, used for engraving on copper, 
&c. One end of it is ground off obliquely so as to pro- 
duce a point, and the other is inserted in a short 
wooden handle. 

Burke, EpaMunp, (birk,) an eminent statesman, orator, 
and publicist, n. in Dublin, 1730. Entering Parliament 
in 1765, he especially distinguished himself by his 
speeches on the great American question, on Catholic 
emancipation, and economical reform. The atlairs of 
India, the prosecution of Warren Hastings (q.r.),aud 
the events of the French revolution, were the themes 
which engaged his attention during the following vears. 
His speeches on the opening and conchision of the im- 
pee of Hastings — the first occupying 4 and the 
ast 9 days — nre among the grandest oratorical displays 
of modern times. Tis views on the French revolution ow- 
casioned a rupture between him and his old colleagmnes 
of the Whig party, and, retiring from publice life in 
1794, he n. three years after, Hiis most celebrated work 
is the well-known Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime awl Beautiful (3756). 

Burke. in Georgia, an E. co., divided from S. Carolina 
by the Savannah river; area, 7,040 sq. m. ; C. Waynes- 
borough; —In N. Carolina, a W. co.; 

area, 450 sq. m.; C. Morgantown; 








Burgundy, aud the 8. the kingdom of Provence, which | Burleigh, Wittsay Cxcit, Lorn, (hir'le) prime-miuis 
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ter of England during the reign of Elizabeth, n. in 
1630, was as one of the ablest statesmen of his 
time, B. 1593. 

Burleson, (bürlsün,) a 8. central co. of Texas, b. N.E. 
by the Brazos River; area, 1,025 sq. m. C. Caldwell. 


Burlesque, (bür-lsk'.)  [It. burlesco, from L. Lat. bur- 
lare, to jest.) (Li) A style of poetical composition in 
which a certain subject or subjecta are treated of in a 
teriocomic manner; a good example, in English, is 
Butler's Hudibras. "Theatrically, the term is applied to 
& kind of extravaganza introduced upou the stage with- 
in the last few years. 

Burlingame, Axsox, (hü:'ling-àm,) an American di- 
plomatist, p. in Chenango co., N. Y., 1527. He was elected 
member of Congress by the Republicans of the 5th dis- 
trict of Mass, in 1854-56-58. In 1861 he was sent as 
minister to China, and, in 1867, appointed ambassador 
from China to the United States and to the great 
powers of Europe. In 1868 he visited this country at 
the head of a Chinese embassy, and concluded a liberal 
treaty between the U. States and China, which was 
promptly ratified by the Chinese government. The 
embassy afterwards visited London, Paris, Berlin, and 
lasily St. Petersburg, where B. suddenly died, Feb. 1870. 

Burlington, a city of /wa,in Des Moines co., on the 
Mississippi River, 45 m. from Keokuk, and 210 W.S.W. 
of Chicago. It isa handsome city, picturesquely situ- 

ated, and carries on an active trade.—In New Jersey, 
& central County, b. N. W. by the Delaware River, 
and S.E. by t e Atlantic; area, 600 square miles; 
County Seat, Mount Holly: A city and port of entry 
of above county, on the Delaware, nearly opposite to 
Bristol, and 12 miles S.W. of Trenton. lt isin summer 
a great resort of Philadelphians.—In Vermont, a hand- 
some city and port of entry ; county seat of Chitten- 
den county, on a bay of same name, on the E. shore 
of Lake Champlain, 4) miles W.N.W. of Montpelier 
It is the seat of the State University, and is a place of 
considerable commercial importance. 

Barmah, (^ür'mdA,) or Birman, an extensive empire 
nf India beyond the Ganges; extending between Lat. 
15° 45' and 27° 22’ 30" N., und Lon. 92° 43’ and 99° E 
b. on the W. by the Brit. provs. of Aracan, Pegu, an 
Chittagong, N. by Upper Assam and Thibet, E. by Laos, 
the Chinese prov. of Shun-nan, and the Brit. prov. of 

and S. by the kingdom of Siam, and Pegu. 
Area, abt. 200,000 m m. Surf. B. is intersected by 
ramifications of the Himalaya Mountains, curminating 
in the Phungan, 12,474 ft. above sea-level, and covered 
with eternal snow. There are numerous plains, and 
highly fertile valleys are found in the 8. districts. The 
doveva rivers are tho Irawaddy, with its aflluents, the 
i-tang, and the San-Luen. The N. part of the em- 
pire is exceedingly rich in minerals and the precious 
metals, the latter of which is a govt. monopoly. Clim. 
Generally healthy. Vegetation is luxuriant; nearly all 
the tropical fruits are native to the soil, and wheat, 
millet, rice, and pulse of all kinds are grown ; cotton is 
extensively cultivated. B.is peopled by several tribes; 
all, however, belong to the Malay type. Their religion 
is Buddhism. The govt. is an heredita and absolute 
despotism, the emperor being “ lord of life and limb” 
over his subjects, Chief Towns. Mandalay (the C.), 
Ava, Martaban, Bhamo, &c. The first monarchs of B. 
vere of Hindoo origin, und date back to B. c. 543. In 
the 18th cent., B. was the most powerful nation of S.E. 
Asia, and the territory was greatly enlarged, but by 
their wars with the British, they lost several of their 
best provinces, and by the last in 1885, B. becamo ab- 
sorbed into the British Empire. Pop. about 4,000,000, 

Burmanniacere, (bur-man'ni-ai'se-e,) a small and un- 
important O. of plants, all. Orchidales. 

Burnet, GILBERT, (bür n2t,) bishop of Salisbury, B. 1643, 
became a prominent adherent of William ITI., and 
aided in his accession to the English throne. He wrote 
the well-known and important works — the 7/istory of 
the Reformation in England, and the History of My Own 
Time. D. 1715. 

Burnet, in Texas, a central co., b. W. by the Colorado 
River; area, 950 sq. m. C. Burnet, 

Burnet. (Bot) See PoTERIUM. 

Burnett, in Wisconsin, à N.W. co. on the border of 
Minnesota; area, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Gordon, 

Barney, CHARLES, B. in England, 1726, is the author 
of the well-known History of Music, a work of standard 
excellence. D. 1814. 

Burn'ing-glnss. See Lens, and MIRROR. 

Murning-bush. (Bot) See EUONYMUS. 

Burns, Rosen, Scotland's national poet, B. in Ayrshire, 
1759, in humble life, early became noted among his 
neighbors for his verses and his social qualities. In 
Vil, be published his poems, which at once attained a 
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high and deserved popularity, and secured for hime 
reputation surpassing that of any Scottish author before 
him. D. 1796. The poems and songs of B. have won 
enthusiastic admiration from all classes of society. Lis 
themes are such as all can comprehend, and his speech 
simple and true; and there is no fear of his fame di- 
minishing. In his poetry, as in his life, ulas! there is 
much that is impure, the utterance of sensual passion; 
nothing mean and iguoble; and some most pathetic 
penitential breathings that may well abate the severity 
vf censure. , 

Burnside, AMBROSE Everett, (biirn’sid,) an American 
geueral, B. at Liberty, Ind., in 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1857. He became, in 1861, a «olonel of volun- 
teers, commanded :: brigade at Lull Run, and was made 
major-general. He held command of the expedition 
which captured Roanoke Island, in Feb., 1862. After 
distinguishing himself in the battles of South Moun- 
tain and Antietam, he succeeded, Nov. 7, Gen. McClellan 
as chief of the Army of the Potomac. At Fredericks- 
burg, on the 13th Dec. he was defeated by Gen. Lee, 
with a loss of over 10,000 men. Relieved of his com- 
mand, Jan., 1863, he shortly after took command of the 
dept. of the Obio. He successfully defended Knoxville, 
in Nov. of 1e m and in April, 1864, commanded 
the 9th corps in the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsy1- 
vania, and Cold Harbor. Elected governor of Rhode 
Island 1966-67-68. U.S. Senator 1874, re-elected 1888, 
and died September 18, 1882. 

Burr, AARON, (bür,) an American politician, B. at New- 
ark, N.J., 1766. He entered the army in 1775; became 
lieutenant-colonel in 1777; resigned his commission ia 
1779; studied law, and practised with great success im 
the city of New York. In 1789, he was elected to the 
Senate of the U. States by the Democratic party, and, 
in 1800, became Vice-President of the U. States th Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration. He is chiefly remembered 
for his duel with Col. Hamilton, in which the latter 
was killed; and for having been suspected of organizing 
an expedition for the invasion of Mexico, with the 
view ot the establishment of an empire in that country 
which should comprise some of the S.W. States and 
Territories of the Union. He was arrested on a charge 
of treason, tried at Richmond, Va., 1507, and acquitted, 
but never recovered his former standing. D. 18306. 

Burslem, parse) a town of Engiand, co. Stafford, 
19 m. N. of Staffo It is largely engaged in the 
earthenware manufacture. Pop. 25,997. 

Burt, (^ürt) in Nebraska, an E.N.E. co., b. E. by the 
Missouri River; area, 500 sq. m. 

Burton, Ricnanp HENRY, (bür'ton,)an English traveller, 
B. 1821; author of Sindh, or the Unhuppy Valley (1852); 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah an 
Meccah (1856); The Lake Regions of Central Africa 
(eco); Abeokuta and the Cameroon Mowitains (1503) ; and 
The Highlands of Brazil (1869). 

Bur'ton. Rosekt, an English divine, B. 1756; wrote the 
famous humoristic work entitled The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, to which many of the greatest succeeding wits 
have been greatly indebted. D. 1540. 

Bur'ton-on-Trent, a town of England, cos. Stafford 
and Derby, 128 m. N.N.W. of London. 1t is celebrated 
for its breweries of ale. Pop. 15,947. 

Bury. (bérre,) a town of England, co. Lancaster, 8 m. 
N.N.W. of Manchester. Manuf. Cotton goods, calicoes, 
woollens, &c. Pop. 35,525. 

Bury St. Edmund's, (-cd^mündsz,) an anc. town of 
England, co. Suffolk, 60 m. N.E. of London, once famous 
for its superb abbey-cliurch. Pop. 14,049. 

Busca, (büs'kah,) a town of Italy, in Piedmont, 9 m. 
N.W. of Coni. . 10,212. 

Bushel, (bŭsh’l.) a dry measure, containing generally 8 

lons. The Imperial B. contains 2,218192 cubic 
inches of distilled water. The capacity of the Winches- 
ter B. is 2,150:42 cubic inches. 

Bush-harrow, (-hir'ro) (Agric) An implement of 
husbandry for harrowing grass-lands and covering grass 
or clover seeds, It consists of a frame with three or 
more bars, in which bushes are interwoven. 

Bushire, (bisi’eer,) or AbsovsHukHR, (“Father of 
Cities,") a seaport of Persia, prov. Fars, and one of the 
principal places in the Persian Gulf on its N.E. coast, 
120 m. W.S.W. of Shiraz. Pop. 15,000. 

Bushmen. Same as Bo8JESMANS. 

Buskin, (büskin.) (Proabiy from bootikin, a little 
boot] A kind of high shoe, anciently worn by trage- 
dians, as distinguished from the sock: worn by comedians ; 
whence the term sock and buskin, as figurative ot Comedy 
and Tragedy. 

Bussorah, or Bassora, (bdz'rah.) [Ar. “a margin."] 
A fortified frontier city and river-port of Asiatic Tur- 
key, pashalic of Bagdad, on the Euphrates, there called 
Bbat-cl-Arab (river of the Arabs), 70 m. from ite mou 
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in the Persian gulf, and 270 m. 8.E. of Bagdad; Lat. 30° 
W N., Lon. 47? 34 15" B. It is the great emporium of 
the empire for Easterm produce, Pop. 60,000. 

















Fig. 115.—an ARAB MUSICIAN OF BUSSORA. 


Bust. [It. m] (Sculp.) A figure or portrait show- 
ing only tho head and shoulders, the arms being absent. 

Bastard, (büst'ird,)a large fowl, of which there are sev- 
eral species, comprising 
the fam. Otidæ, O. C reores. 
They are tier Ae ao 
dry, grassy plai 
Marton: Asia, and Afri- 
ea; are abt. 4 feet lon 
and are distinguishe 
for their power of run- 
ning and their shyness 
(Fig. 110). 

Butcher-bird. (Zovl.) 
See LaNIDAR. 

Bute, (5à4) an island in 
the N.W. of Scotland 
forming, with the island 
of Arran, Åc., the co. of 
Bute; it is separated 
from Argyleshire by a= 
narrow winding strait 
called the Kyles of Bute, 
Surf., hilly, but fertile. 

7,158, 


— 


E 
Fig. 110. — GREAT BUSTARD. 
(Otis tarda.) 


Butler, BzxzauIN FRANKLIN, an American politician, 
B. at Deerfield, N. H., 1818, After graduating at 
Waterville College, Maine, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1840, and became a successful lawyer. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic Convention which was held 
in Charleston and in Baltimore, 1860, At the be; inning 
of the Civil War, he took command of a bri e, with 
which he occupied Baltimore. He was appointed a 
major-general the same rear, and held the command 
at Fortress Monroe. In i of the same year, he com- 
manded the land-forces against Fort Hatteras,’ In 1862, 
he was sent to New Orleans in command of the Gulf 
dept. In that city he signalized himself by the inflexi- 
ble rigor of his administration. In Nov.of samo year he 
was removed from his command. In the following year 
he was given control over the military of Virginia and 
N. Carolina. On the 16th May, 1864, he was attacked 
at Drury's Bluff, on which occasion Gen. Butler suc- 
ceeded in saving his army b falling back to the cover 
ef his intrenchments. In Dec. of that year, he was 
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County Seat, Poplar Bluff.—In Neb, am E. e$ a. 
516 square miles.—In Orio, a 8.W. county, & ow 
Indiana; area, 455 square miles; C. Hamilton. -Im 
Pennsylvania, a W. county, b. N.E. and S.E. by the 
Allegheny River. It contains valuable iron and coal 
mines ; area, S00 square miles. 

Butomaceer, (bu-o-ma'se.) (Bot) A small O. of Euro- 
pean aquatic lante, all. A y 

Butte, (lit. |Vr.] A medium-sized hill, or abrupt emi- 
nence higher than a mound. 

Butte, a N. co. of California; b. W. by the Sacramento 
River, and intersected by the Butte Mountains; area, 
5,000 8q. m. C. Hamilton. Pop. 11,403. 

Butter, (büt'tr.) [From Gr. bous, a cow, and (uros, cheese. 
A fat unctuous substance, procured from the cream oi 
milk. This kind of oil, in its natural condition, is dis- 
tributed through all the substance of the milk in very 
small particles, which are interposed between the 
caseous and serous parts, among which it is suspended 
by a slight adherence, but without being dissolved. 
Being in the same state as oil in emulsions, it causes 
the milk to be white. 100 parts of cream contain about 
45 of B. and 35 curd; they are separated by the process 
of churning, during which the B. aggregates. B. soon 
becomes sour and rancid, unless purified by melting 
and straining it so as to separate adhering curd; it is 
generally preserved by the addition of salt. Ite eain or 
oily part has been called butyrine. Rich natural mead- 
ows afford the best food for cows intended to produce 
B. The B. known as Philadelphia Print is unsurpassed 
in the U. States for sweetness, solidity, and goléen 
color. It was only at a late period that the Greeks ap- 
pear to have had any notion of B.; their poets make 
no mention of it, and yet they fre uently speak of milk 
and cheose. The Romans used B. only as a medicine, 
never as a nutriment. B. is also the name given in o 
books of chemistry to several metallic clilorides, on ac- 
count of their appearance when newly prepared, Hence 
there are the butters of anti: , arsenic, &c. 

But'ter-bur. en See TussiLago. 

But'ter-cup. (Jot.) See RANUNCULUS, 

But'terflies, (-/lis.) (ZoX.) A tribe of insects, sub-O. 
Lepidoptera, distinguished from moths by having the 
antenne clubbed at the end, carrying the wings up- 





Fig.llT.— BUTTERFLY. (Argynnis myrina.) 


right when in a state of repose, and being destitute of 
any apparatus to connect them, during flight, (Fig. 117) 
See LEPIDOPTERA. 


Buttermilk. (Dom. Econ.) The milk which remains 


after the churning of butter, It contains the caseine, 
sugar, and salts of ordinary milk; the oleaginous part 
only being wanting. It forms a cool and nutritious 
boverage, used in many cases of sickness. 


sentin command of the land forces to operate against | But/ter-nut. (Bot.) Bee JUGLANDACER, 

Fert Fisher, Wilmington; failing to carry this place by | But'ter-t ree, (dct) See Bassia. 

assault, he retired, and was soon afterwards relieved of But'ton-wood. (Zo.) See PLATANUS, 

his command by Gen. Grant. He was elected a member | Buttress, (büttr/s.) (From Fr. aboutir, to abut.] (Arch) 


9f Congress in 1866, and was one of the managers select- 
ad, March 2, 1868, to conduct the impeachment of Pres. 
Johnson. Reélected in 1868, and subsequently elected 
Governor of Massachusetts and raa for President in 
1884, reeciving 133,825 out of a popular vote of 10,048,- 
061. D.1893. 







A body of masonry or brickwork, constructed to with» 
stand the horizontal thrust of another body; when on 
the other side of the thrust and below its line of in- 
clination, they are often called counterforts. 


Butts, (hbütz) a central co. of Georgia; area, 180 sq. m. 


C. Jackson. Pop. 6,941. 


Butler, SAMUEL, an English poet and satirist, n. 1612, | But rie Acid, (bu-tIr^TE.) (Chem.) One of the fatty 


is deservedly celebrated as the anthor of Hudibras, a 
satirical poem, sparkling with brilliant wit and the 
broadest humor. D. 1680. 

Butler, in Alabama, a 8, co., b. by the W. fork of Co- 
necuh River; area, 375 square miles; C. Greenville. 
In /owa, a N.E. county; area, 576 square miles; 
County Seat, Butler Centre —In Kansas,a 8 co.; 







acids contained in butter; it is also formed in certain 
cases in which sugar undergoes fermentation in contact 
with curd, and hence termed butyric fermentation. Thig 
acid is a volatile, colorless, and very mobile liquid, of 
^ pungent sour odor, resembling that of a mixture of 
acetic ucid and rancid butter; its taste is first pu 

and sour, then sweetish and ethereal. Form. HO CS HC 


nt 
area, T20 square miles; County Seat, Chelsea.—In Buxus, (báks'üs) A genue of plants, O. Qr 


Kentucky, a 8. W, co.; a., 500 eq. m. ; C. Morgantown. 
In Jo., è 8.8.E. co, b. on Arkansas; a., 600 eq. m. ; 





one specíes of which is the well-known Iox-tree of our 
eu», They are shrubs or small trees, with apposite, 
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is three-celled, containing two shining black seeds 
im each cell, and splitting open when ripe. 
mon or Evergreen Box-tree, B. sempervirens, is 

tive of both Europe and Asia; it varies from 3 to 30 ft. 
in height, and is only a few inches high when artifi- 
cially iwarfed. Its chief characieristics are exces- 
sive ness, 


Falconide, of which there are several American species, 
having for type the European B., Buleo vulgaris, which 
has a thick heavy body. It measures abt. 22 inches in 
dength, and the full expansion of its wings is abt. 50. 
"They differ from the hawks and falcons, in having the 
bill sometimes longer and weaker, and wanting the 
tooth on the upper mandible. In their slethful habite, 
their heavy flight, and indeed in their whole appear- 
;anee, they approach nearest to the fam. of the owls, 


‘By-laws. (Law.) Private and peculiar laws for the good 
government of a city, court, or other community, made 
by the general consent of the members, All by-laws 
„are to be reasonable, and for the common t, not 
to the private advantage of any particular person; and 
:they must be consistent with the public laws in force. 

Wyron, GEORGE Gorvon Noet, Lorp, (bi'rün,) an Eng- 

ish poet, n. 1788, s. his grand-uncle in the Mete and 
estates while still a boy. After studying at Harrow 
and Cambridge, and while yet a minor, published 
«his Hours of /dieness, a collection of clever but imma- 
“ture ms. The severe criticism passed n them 
iby the “ Edinburgh Review,” brought out their author's 
real genius in the scathing satire Hnglish Bards and 
“Sootak 1 Reviewers. Disappointed in his early love, B. be- 

‘came noted as a man about town, and so impaired his 

fortune as to compel his retirement to the Continent. 

"There he produced one of his p works, Childe 

Harold's Piigri ; others fo! ed in rapid succes- 

sion, and the noble poet, as he himself says, “awoke one 

‘day to find himself famous.” In 1815, he married, and 

after a year of infelicity, parted from his wife, and left 

D never to return. Abroad, he took up his resi- 

‘dence in Venice and other cities, and wrote the con- 

luding cantos of his Childe Harold, some minor poems, 

and Don Juan, admitted to be his finest work. In 
1828, he resolved to devote his person, sword, pen, and 
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at Missolonghi, 1824, to the inexpressible grief of the 
Greek nation. In 1869, Mrs. H. B. Stowe published in 
the “Atlantic Monthly” an article entitled The True 
Story of Lady Byron, in which she alleged against the 
memory of the great poet a monstrous charge, that 
was generally received with much disfavor. 
Byrrhids, (bir're-de.) (Zool) A family of minute 
Coleopterous insects, having an ovate body, with the 
elytra covered with a short pile, and the head retracted 
under the thorax. It includes those pests of museums 
which feed in the larva state on bird-skins, preserved 


| rao Au, [Gr., fi Script.) That descgi 
y S, ‘stis.) [Gr., flax.] ( p- 
tion of Egyptian linen et ich the tunics of the Jewish 


priests were made. — ( Physiol.) The fibrous matter by 
which some lamellibranchiate bivalves attach them. 
selves to rocks and stones under water. 

Byzantine Architecture, (bizan-(in,) a style in- 
troduced at Byzantium in the 4th cent., derived from 
the Roman, but distinguished from it by the general 
use of the dome or cupola (Fig. 118). The plan of the 
Byzantine churches was usually that of the Greek cross, 





Fig. 118. — ST. NICODEMUS, ATHENS. 


with a large cupola rising from the centre, and smaller 
cupolas crowning the four arms. The arches were 
fu semicircular, sometimes segmental, or of the 
orse-shoe form. The Gothic styles are derived quite 

as much from this as from the Roman. 
Byzantine Church. (Ecl. Hist.) The Greek 
urch, in so far as it lies under tho authority of tho 
cecumenical patriarch of Constantinople; comprising 
worshippers in Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, number- 

ing abt. 3,000,000. 


‘fortune to the cause of Greek independence; but con-| By zaméine Empire. See GREEK EMPIRE, 
tracting a fever soon after his arrival in Greece, he D. | Byzantium. Sco CONSTANTINOPLE, 


C. 


the third letter and second consonant of the Eng- 
lish and the greater number of European alphabets, 
3 is pronounced like k before the vowels a, o, and u, 

s, before e, i, enia Before h it has a peculiar 
sound, as in chance, chalk; in chord and some other 
words it is hard like &; but in many French words it is 
soft before h, like s, as in chaise, chagrin, kc. C is de- 
rived from the Latin alphabet, in which it originally 
possessed the power of g hard, as in goose. As a nu- 
meral,C stands for 100, and CC for 200, &c. ; as an abbre- 
viation, it stands for Christum, Christ, as A.C. or B.C. 
Ante Christum or Before Christ. Also, anciently, for 
Cains, Cæsar, consul, civitas, de im) C is the 
symbol of carbon; Ca, of calcium ; Cd, cadmium; Ce, 
cerium; CL chlorine; Co, cobalt; Cr, chromium; Cs, 
casium; and Cu, of cupreus, (copper) = (Mus.) Anote of 
the gamut corresponding with the French U7, aud the 
Italian Do; p after the clef, it is the mark of com- 
mon time. C Major is the first of the 12 majors, and 


‘being the natural scale has no signature. C Minor is 
‘the tonic major L yy and has 3 flats for its signa- 
ture, viz., B flat, A flat. 

@Zaaba, or Kaana, (kah'báh. 


) [Ar. kabah, a square 
stone.) Properly, the stone in the temple of Mecca, 
tly reverenced by the Mohammedans as having 
nted to the patriarch Abraham by the angel 
It is. also to indicate the edifice in which 
this stone is placed. The Mohammedaus always turn 
their faees towards this building when they pray, in 
whatever „of the world they pen to be. 

eon [Dim. of cabriolet.) A two-wheeled vehicle, 
by one horse, and with a seat behind for the 

driver, 





Cabala, (kdb/ah-lah.) (Scrip) A mysterious kind of 
science pretended to have been delivered ly revelation 
to the anc. Jews, and transmitted by oral tradition to 
those of our times; serving for the interpretation of the 
books both of natureand of Scripture. It wasof Oriental 
origin, the work of Alexandrian Jews, not long before 
the Christian era. It treated of the nature of the Deity, 
and of the various orders of spirits that had emanated 








from him in long succession. For some centuries it feli 
into neglect, but was again studied in the Middle Ages. 
Cabarrus, (kah-bdr’rits,) a K.W. central co. of JN. Caro- 





lina; area, 350 sq.m. C. Concord. 

Cabbage, (J5bàij. (Hort) The C, Brassica oleracea, 
in its wild state, is a native of Europe. It is a biennial, 
with fleshy lobed leaves, undulated at the margin, and 
covered with bloom; altogether, very different in form 
and appearance from the C. of our gardens. The com- 
mon or cultivated C. (B. O. capitata) has been, from a 
very early period, a favorite culinary vegetable, im al- 
most daily use throughout the civilized world. The 
ancients considered it light of digestion and very whole- 
some, when properly dressed. lt is a remarkable fact, 
that all the varietics are sweeter and better flavored 


after having been touched by frost. 
Cabbage-palhim. (Bol) See ARRCA. 
Cabbling, (kdb'bling.) (Metall) A process of mann- 


facturing iron, in which the iron, after one smelting 
and being hammered flat, is broken into small pieces, 
re-heated, hammered down into shape, and finally drawn 
out into bar«iron. 

Cabes, (ki/bes,) (Gui or.) [Anc. Syrtis Minor.) An inlet 
of the Mediterranean Sea, on the N.E. coast of Africa, 
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bet. the islands of Jorba and Kerkenna; Lat. abt. 34° 
N., and Lon. from 10? to 11° EK. On its shores are the 
towns of Cabes and Sfakus. 

Cabinet, (kdb'e-net.) (rr, from cabaret, a cabin.] ( Pol.) 
A certain number of the higher ministers of state who 
determine the measures and action of the govt. The C. 
of the Pres. of the U. States consists of the Secretaries 
of State, the Treasury, the Interior, War, and the Navy, 
the Attorney-general, and the Postmaster-general ; — 
their meetings are termed cabinet-councils. 

Cable, (kã'bl.) |Fr.and Sp.] (Naw.) A large strong 
rope or chain, used to hold a vessel at anchor. A 
hempen C., of 12 inches girth, 120 fathoms in length, 
weighs 3,075 lbs. Iron C. have, of late years, to a great 
extent superseded rope. They are not liable to become 
chafed on rocky ground, or to rot in moisture. A chain 
whose section is 1 inch breaks with 16 tons pressure; 
and it is nearly equivalent to a hempen C. 10 inches in 
diameter. — Cable’s length, the paying-out dimensions 
of a ship’s cable, usually 120 fathoms, or 720 ft. 

Cable Cars. Street cars drawn by wire cables laid 
under the streets. They are now being replaced in 
most of our cities by the electric trolley lines, and are 
likely to be retainedonly in San Francisco, where many 
of the streets are too steep for trolley service. 

Cnble Lines, Telcgrnph. Submarine telegraph 
lines, 80 called from the thick strands of wire of which 
they are composed. These are now extended under 
many thousands of miles of ocean, and convey m 
between the most distant cen of civilization. 

Caboose, (kah-boos’.) (Ger. ka e The gallery or 
cook-room on board ship.— Also, the box covering a 
ship's funnel or chimney. 

Cabot, Srpasrian, (kdb'ot,) a celebrated navigator, of 
Venetian descent, B. in Bristol, Eng.,in 1477. After ac- 
companying his father in several voyages in quest of a 
N.W. passage, during which thoy discovered Newfound- 
land, C. entered the Spanish service in 1524, made one 
voyage to America, and then returned to his native 
counti, where he was made Grand Pilot of England. 
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Cabotage, (kdb'0t-/5.) [From Fr. caboter, to coast.) A 
term. synorymous with coasting, or coast-navigation. 
Cabal, or CanooL, (kah-bool’,) a fortified city ot Asia, C. 
of N. Afghanistan, on the Cabul river, 6,396 ft. above 
the sea; Lat. 34° 30’ N., Lon. 69° 6/ E. It is a place of 
considerable size and magnificence, and was made by 
the emperor Baber the C. of his dominions. Pop. 60,000, 

Cacao, or Cocoa, (kó'ko.) ( Bot.) Ree THEOBROMA. 

Caceres, (kih-sá'reez,) a town of Spain, C.of a p. formed 
of the N. part of Estremadura, 25 m. W. of Truxillo. 
Pop. 10,900. 

Caceres, (NvEVA,) (kuh-sé’reez,) a town of the Philippine 
Islands, In the island of Luzon, on the S.E. coast, 175 
m. &.E. of Manila. Pop. 12,000. 

Cachalot. (Zojl.) Soo PHYSETERIDÆ. 

Cachao, (kish'ou,) CACHEO, KE-CHO, or BAK-THIOM, tho 
largest city of Annam, S.E. Asia, C. p. Tonquin, on the 
Tonqnin river, abt. 95 m. from its mouth; Lat. 21? N., 
Lon 105° 34 E. It is a place of considerable trade. 


Pop. 90,000. 
ree (kdsh.) a N. co. of Utah; area, 2,000 sq. m. 


. Logan. 

Cachet, (Lettre de,) (Ut'tr-da-kTsh'a)) [Fr.] (French 
Hist.) Under the old regime, the name given to a letter 
or warrant stamped with the private &eal (cachet) of the 
king. As a warrant for the imprisonment of privnte 
citizens, the use of this instrument became a fearful 
means of oppression under Louis XIV. and his succes- 
sors. Their use was abolished in 1790. 

Cactacese,  (kdk-tà'se-e.) 
(Bot) The Cactus or In- 
dian Figs fam., an O. of 
American plants, all. Cas 
tales, consisting of succu- 
lent shrubs, with remark- 
able spines clustered on 
the stems. The stems pre- 
sent very varied forms; 
some are spherical (Fig. 
119), others jointed, others 
have the form of a tall, up- 
right, polygonal column. 
Their succulent character 
onables them to thrive in 
arid climates, and some of 
them have been called 
vegetable fountains in the 
desert. See CEREUS. 

Cactales,  (kdk'tah-leez.) 
(Bot) An all. of plants, 
subclass Epigynous Exrogens having dichlamydeous 
polypetalous flowers, parietal placente, and an embryo 
with little or no albumen. 
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Cacique, Caziqvr, (kah-zeek’.) [Sp.] Among the Carty 
and other 8. American Indian tribes, a king, sachem, 


or chief. 

Cacochymy, (kdA-kó'ké-me.) [From Gr. kakos, 
and chymos, julce.] (Mod:) A vicious state of the vi 
humores, especially of the blood, arising from some dis 
order of the secretions or excretions, or from contagion. 

Cacophony (Kah-kóf 'o-ne.) [From Gr. kakos, bad, and 
phone, soun: F (Rhet.) An uncouth, bad intonation of 
the voice, arising from the ill disposition of the organs; 
but more gererally the term is applied to a harsh or 
disagreeable effect, produced by the too frequent repe- 
tition of the same letters, or the meeting of two or 
A monosyllables. — ( Mus.) A harsh dissonance of 
eound, 

Cadastral Survey, (koh-dás'trdl.) [Fr. cadastre, from 
cadrer, to square.) (Trigon.) The measurement ang 
mapping of a country on a uniform scale. 

Cade Aperi (Zoil.) See PRRYGANIDA. 

Caddo, (kád'do,) a N.W. par. of Louisiana, on the Texas 
and Arkansas frontier; area, 1,200 sq.m. C. Shreveport. 


Cadence, (Li'd?nz) [From L. cedo, I cut.) (Gram.) 
The fall of the voice; also the flow of verses or periods, 
(Dancing) Denoting when the steps follow the notes 
and measures of the music. — ( Manege.) The measure 
or proportion observed by a horse in all its movements, 

Uniform time and pace kept in marching. — 
(Mus.) A pause or suspension at the end of an air, or at 
the termination of a proper chord. — ( Her.) The marks 
by which the shields of the cadet members of familiea 
are distinguished from those of the elder, and from each 
other. 

Cadet, (kah-d/t') [Fr., a younger brother.) A young 
man who is trained up for the army by a course of mili- 
tary instruction and discipline, as at West Point Acade- 
my.—In England, Germany, and formerly in France, 
a gentleman-volunteer who serves as private in a regi- 
ment in order to obtain a commission. 

Cadi, (kd’de.) [Ar., learned in the law.] In the Turkish 
empire, and the East generally, a civil judge or magis- 


trate. ` 

Cadiz, (kà'diz.) [Anc. Gades.] A fortified city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, in Andalusia, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, at the extremity of a peninsula of the isle of 
Leon, the narrow isthmus of which forms an immense 
bay; Lat. 369 31^ 41" N., Lon. 6° 17/13” W. It is the 
handsomest city in Andalusia. The hnrbor, formed by 
& mole projecting into the bay, is accessible only to 
small vessels, and ships of large burden anchor 34 m. 
from the shore. C. has a considerable export trade in 
wines, Pop. 61,750, 

Cadmium, (kdd'me-tim.) (Chem.) A soft white metal, 
with & slight bluish color, associated in nature with 
zinc, discovered independently by 8tromeyer and Her- 
mann. It is susceptible of a high polish, but tarnishes 
after-à short time. It is highly crystalline, and when 
bent, cracks like tin. It is very malleable and ductile; 
fuses below redness, and volatilizes below the boiling- 
point of mercury. It is readily soluble in dilute acids, 
and forms well-defined sults. At. weight, 56; symbol Cd. 

Caduceus, (kid-u-se'üs.) [L.] (Antig.) The wand or 
sceptre of Mercury, being a rod entwined with two ser- 
pents, and tiņped with wings; borne as the attribute of 
that deity. sed on medals, &c., it is an emblem of 

ace; and as such was carried by the Roman heralds, 
he rod signified power; the serpents, wisdom; and the 
wings, diligence and activity. Among the moderns, it is 
the typific emblem of Commerce. 

Caecum, (sékum.) [L.] (Ana) The name given toa 
small portion of the intestinal canal, which begins at 
the termination of the ilium, and ends at the come 
mencement of the colon. 

Caen, (kdhn,) a city of France, C. of dep. Calvados, 122 m 
W.N.W. of Patis, and 9 m. from the English Channel, 
on the Orme. Manuf. Lace, blonde, cotton spinning, 
cutlery, &c, Pop. 41,564. 

Cresal pina, (s-sd pena.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Tabacex, composed of small trees or large shrubs, in- 
habiting tropical countries. C. erizta, and C. echinata, 
which grow abt. 20 ft. high and are native of the West 
Indies and N. Brazil, and C. brasiliensis (so called though 
not a native of Brazil), are the species to which are gen- 
erally attributed the woods known in commerce as 
Brazil, Pernambuco, Nicaragua, Lima, and Peach-wood. 
They are exceedingly valuable to the dyer, producing 
various tints of red, orange, and peach-color. 

Cæsar, (sé^zdr.) (Hist) The family name of the first 5 
Roman emperors, and afterwards adopted as a title by 
their successors. It was also used, by way of distinc: 
tion, for the intended or presumptive heir of the empire. 
The title, under the corrupted form of Kaiser, is still 
borne by the emperors of Austria, and as Czar, by the 
sovereigns of Russia. : 
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Cæsar, 
ant of the Julian family, was B. 100 s. C. At an early 
age he married, and was proecribed by Sylla, but was 
permitted to return to Rome, where he acquired great 

pularity, and was made, B. c. 60, governor of Spain. 
He next became associated with Pompey and Crassus 
in the Triumvirate, then consul, and obtained the 
command in Gaul, which country he completely sub- 
jected to the Roman arms. He next successfully in- 
vaded Britain. Recalled through the jealousy of 
Pompey, he refused toobey him, and marched his army 
into Italy, 49, obliging his rival to retire into Greece. 
After seizing the public treasury, and placing Mark 
Antony in power as his substitute, he proceeded to 
Spain, where he defeated Pompey's adherents, and re- 
turning to Rome was there declared dictator. Passing 
sver to Greece, he totally defeated Pompey in the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, and next invaded Egypt, which sover- 
signty he restored to Cleopatra, with whom he carried 
on an intrigue. In 44, he was proclaimed dictator for 
life, and is presumed to have had aspirations to the title 
of king, inasmuch as a conspiracy was formed against 
him under the leadership of Brutus, and he perished 
by assassination, B. C. 44. C. was the first general, 
statesman, and — excepting Cicero — orator of his age. 
As an historian, his Commentaries have never been sur- 
passed, and rarely equalled in simplicity and vigor of 
style, and in the truthfulness with which he narrates 
events of which he was an eye-witness. 
ren, (sé-zur-é’ah,) 2 decayed sea-port of Palestine ; 
Lat. 329 23'3;" N., Lon. 34? 44’ 45" E. Under the 
Romans it was a place of considerable importance, and 
figures in Biblical history as the scene of Paul's mem- 
orable speeches to Felix and Agrippa ( Acts xxiv-xxvi), 
and of his subsequent imprisonment for 2 years, before 
he was conducted to Rome. It fell into the hands of 
hm Saracens in 635, and was taken by the Crusaders in 
1101. 

Crsn’rean Operation. (Surg.) The extraction of 
achild from the womb by an incision made for that 
purpose :— the term is derived from the fact of Julius 
Cesar having been brought into th world by thia 
means. 

Cæsium, (sé’zhe-tim.) [L. cesius, Sky-blwe.] (Sen) 
Av alkaline metal discovered in 1860 by Kirchhoff an 
Bunsen. Its spectrum reaction exhibits two blue lines 
close together, from the color of which the name is 
derived. In its chemical qualities, the compound of 
C. are closely allied to those of Potassium. At. weight 
133; symbol Cs. 

€eestus, or Cestvs, (seez/tus.) [L.] (Antiq.) A rough 
gauntlet of hide, studded with plates of lead or iron, 
anciently worn by wrestlers. — Also, a kind of girdle 
made of wool, untied by a husband from his bride's per- 
son on the nuptial night. 

Ceesura, (se-shü'rah.) [L., from cedo, I cut.) (Pros) 
The pause which the voice makes in pronouncing a 
verse of many syllables. Thus, in the first line of the 
following couplet from Pope's “ Essay on Man," the 

€. is between the 4th and 5th syllables, whilst in the 
second line it is between the 5th and 6th: 
* Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

Caffeine, (kaf-en’,) or THEINE. (Chem.) A white crys- 
talline substance extracted from tea or coffee. It sep- 
arates from its solutions in silky needles, which have 
a slightly bitter taste. Form. CigHoN 404. 

Caffraria, (kdf-frd’re-ah,) KAFFRARIA, or KAPFIR-LAND, 
a country of 8. reaching from the N.E. frontier 
of Cape Okay, in 
are: Lat. 32° a Kea 

m to Delagoa 

Lon. between 27° 30° 
and 29? 30' E. The 
Caffres, or Ka ffirs, are 
unsettled in their 
habits, and have fre- 
quently given much 
trouble to the Eng- 
lish and Dutch colo- 
nists. The men are 
tall and well made, 
with clear dark- 
brown complexions 
and woolly hair. 

Caftan,Karray,(kdf- 

tin ) Turk. .] 

A kind of loose, flow- 

ing rove, worn by the 

Turka, 





Fig. 120. 
rabs, and CAFFRE WOMAN AND CHILD. 


A fortified city, 
om an extensive 


Peine kal-yair’é.) (Anc. Calaris 
» nc. ^ 

rpg pe entr ot nn 
9 


Carus Jutros, dictator of Rome, and a descend- |. 
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way on its S. coast; Lat. 39° 13’ 14" N., Lon. 9° 7' 48” 
E. Pop. 28,244. 

Cagliostee, (kidl-ye-ds'tro,) ALESSANDRO, COUNT DE, the 
title assumed by a charlatan named JosgPH BALSAMO, 
B. in Italy, 1743, and who acquired world-wide notoriety 
b pretending to occult powers. D. 1795. 

Cahprs, (kah-hór',) a city of Franco, C. of dep. Lot, on 
a rocky peninsula, almost enclosed by the river Let, 
60 m. N. of Toulouse. It has an active trade in wime, 
brandy, truffles, &c. Fop. 15,228. 

Caiaphas, (ka@’yah-fas.) The high-priest of the Jews 
who condemned Christ. He was-afterwards dismissed 
from his office by Vitellius, upon which he put an end 
to his life. 

Caicos, (ki/kdz,) a group of small rocky islands in the 
Bahamas; Lat. 219 N., Lon. 72° W. 

Caillou, (kil'loo, a lake of Louisiana, in Terre Bonne 

ish, 2 m. N. of the Gulf of Mexico. It is abt. 10 m, 
ong, and is connected with the Gulf of Mexico by 
Caillou Bayou. 

Cain, (kān,) the eldest son of Adam, and the first mur. 
derer, (Gen. iv.) 

Caique, or Caic, (kd’eek.) (From Turk. 91g, a boat.) 
In Turkey, a boat or skiff attached to a galley. — Also, 
a row-boat used on the Bosphorus. 

Cairn, (kdrn.) (Archæol.) A heap of stones raised in 
a conical form, and frequently met with in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. They are of Druidical origin, 
and intended as tombs or sepulchral memorials, differ- 
ing from burrows, in that the latter are mere mounds 
of earth. 

Cairo, (kd’ro.) The capital of modern Egypt and the 
most populous city of Africa, residence of the viceroy 
and seat of govt., on the Nile, 5 m. from the origin of 
its delta; Lat. 30° 2' 4" N., Lon. 31° 15' 36" E. (tis 
divided into several distinct quarters, according to the 
religion and race of its inhabs., as the Coptic quarter, 
Jews' quarter, Frank quarter, &c., which are separated 
from one another by gates. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, ill paved, and mostly unfit for the passage of 
carriages, but they are now very clean, and the city 
possesses many ornamental fountains, squares, and 
public buildings, chiefly mosques. C. was long the en- 
trepót for the commerce of Egypt, but its trade has 
much declined. It was founded by the Arabs, abt. a. D. 
170. It was taken by the French in 1798. Pop. 313,388. 

Cairo, a town of Illinois, C. of Alexander co., on a strip 
of land forming the 8. extremity of the State, and the 
point of junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
It has an active trade. 

Caithness, (káth'nés,) a N.E. and maritime county of 
Scotland, b. N.E. and N. by the Atlantic Ocean. Dun- 
net Head, on its N. coast, is the most northerly point 
in Great Britain. Area, 712 sq. m. Surface, moun» 
tainous and moorish. C. Wick. Pop. 43,451. 

Cajanus, (kdj'ah-nüs.) (Bot.) A gen.of shrubby plan 
O. Fabacerr, one species of which, C. indicus, is cultiva 
in tropical countries for the sake of its pulse, which is 
much used as food, under the names of Dhal, Congo 
Tea, and Pigeon Tea. 

po be Ped. See MELALEUCA. 

Ca e, (ka'kil.) (Bot.) The Sea-rockets, a gen. of sea- 
side herbaceous plants, O. Brassicacew, distinguished by 
its oblong deeply-lobed fleshy leaves, and lilac flowers. 

Calabar, (kdl-a-bdr’,) a territory of W. Africa, watered 
by two rivers of same name: Old C., which empties into 
the Bight of Biafra, in Lat. 59 N., Lon. 5° 20’ E., and 
New C, which flows S.E., and enters the Bight of 
Benin, W. of Bonny. 

Calabash-tree. (Bot) See CRESCENTIA. 

Calabozo, (kdl-ah-bo'tho) a town of Venezuela, neag 
the Guarico river, 11 m. N. by E. of Capau; Lat. 8° 58 
N., Lon. 67° 42’ W. Pop. 5,000. 

Calabria, (kah-lá'bre-ah,) a division of 8. Italy, b. E., 
W., nnd 8. by the Mediterranean, N. by the p. Basilicata, 
and separated from Sicily by the Straits of Messina, 
It is divided into the p. of Calabria-Citra, C. Cosenza; 
— Calabria- Ultra I., C. Reggio; —and Calabria- Ultra IL, 
C. Catanzaro. C. forms a long peninsula, and is trav- 
ersed throughout by the nnines. Chief producta, 
wine, silk, oil, r aia, fruit., saffron, and cotton. C, in 
the time of tl. Romans, was occupied by the Bruttiis 
its E. coast formed part of Magna Graecia. Pop. 1,140,396, 

Calais, (kdVaiz,) a fortified seaport-town of France, 
dep. Pas-de-Calais, on the Strait of Dover, 26 m. E 8.E. 
of Dover, and 19 m. N.E. of Boulogne. It owes its 
chief importance to its being the French port ~sarest 
to England. Jp. 12,727. 

Calais, in Maine, a city of Washington co., at the head 
of tide-water, on St. Croix river, 30 m. from the sea, 
and connecting with St. Stephen, on the opposite Brit- 
ish-American shore, by means of a bridge. 

e, (kdi'a-min,) or LAPIS ARIS. (Afin) 
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A native carbonate of zinc: a name formerly given to] Calderon de In Baren, (kaul'da-rón) Dow PEDRO, 


the ore of zinc, used in making brass. 

Calamite, (kila-mitL) (Min.) A soft, translucent 
species of tremolite, of an asparagus-green color, found 
in rhombic prisms in serpentine, at Normarken, in 
Sweden. —( Pul.) Fossil stems, of hollow-jointed, cylin- 
drical form, with longitudinal furrows, occurring in 
the coal-measures. 

Calamus, (kil'a-müs.) [L., a reed.) A sort of reed used 
by the ancients for writing with ; — still retained in the 
Arabian kalâm.—( Bot.) A gen. of Palms which yields 
the Canes or Rattans of commerce, used for the bottoms 
of chairs and coaches, the sides of carriages, &c. 

Calan‘dra. (Zoj.) See CURCULIONIDAE. 

Calatafimi, (Lül-ah-th-fé'me,) a town of 8. Italy, in 
Sicily, in a fertile valley in the N.W. part of that island, 
8 m. S.W. of Alcamo. Pop. 10,000. 

Calatagirone, (-zhe'rón,) an industrious and commer- 
cial town of Sicily, 34 m, 8.W. of Catania, Pop. 20,411. 

Calatanisetta, ( arr gr & fortified town of 
Sicily, on the Salso, 62 m. S.E. of Palermo. Pop. 26,132. 

Calatayud, (kal-a-td’yood,) a city of Spain, on the 
Jalon, 45 m. 8.W. of Saragossa. . 10,808. 

Cala‘thian Violet. enh See GENTIANA. 

Calatrava, (kdl-al-trdi'va,) (OnpeR or.) (Her.) A 
Spanish order of knighthood, founded by Sancho IIT. in 
1158, in commemoration of the defence of the city of 
Calatrava la Vieja when attacked by the Moors. The 
kings of Spain are perpetual grand-masters of this order. 

Calaveras, ( ül-ah-vá'ras,) à N. central co. of Cali- 
fornia ; area, 1,000 sq. m. C. San Andreas. Pop. 8,895. 

Caleareous, (ki-ki'reüs) [From I. calz, lime.) A 
term applied to anything composed of, or belonging to, 
lime; as, calcareous earth. 

Calcasieu, (kdl/kah-soo,) a S.W. par. of Louisiana, in- 
tersected by a creek of same name, whose expansion 
forms a lake 18 m. long and abt. 6 m. wide; area, 5,500 

.m. C. Lake Charles, 

caleavella, (kdl-kah-vél'lah.) (Com) A highly 
esteemed Portuguese sweet wine. 

Calceolaria, (kidil-se-0-id’re-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of beau- 
tiful herbaceous or shrubby plants, O. Se riacer, 
with yellow, orange, or purple flowers, the lower half of 
which is shaped somewhat like an old-fashioned slipper. 

Calchas, (kil'kas,) a celebrated soothsayer, who accom- 
panied the Greeks to Troy, and prophesied the principal 
events which were destined to take place re ngt 
doomed city. 

Caleination, (kidl-se-nd’shun.) [From L. calz, lime.] 
( Chem.) The process of the reduction of bodies to a pul- 
verizable state by the nction of fire, in the same wny as 
lime is produced from limestone. 

Calcite, (kil'sit) [From L. calz.) (Min. A general 
tom embracing the different varieties of carbonate of 

ime. 

Calcium, (kdi/se-un.) [L. calz, due] (hem) The 
metallic base of lime, first isolated by vy in 1808. It 
is a light yellow metal, about as hard as gold, very duc- 
tile and malleable, It rapidly decomposes water, and 
burns with a very bright flame. Sp. gr. 1:5778; at. 
weight 20; symbol Ca, 

Cal culating-Machine, a piece of mechanism for 
assisting the human intellect in the performance of 
arithmetical operations, Among the various ma- 
chines that have been invented for this object, the one 
devised, in 1855, by Scheutz, a printer at Stockholm, and 
in use at the Dudley Observatory at Albany, is the only 
one ever completed. 

Caleulus, (^i'kw-His) [L., a pebble.] (Physiol) A 
name generally given to hard abnormal concretions, 
not bony, which are formed in the bodies of animals. 
Biliary calculi are those found in the gall - bladder ; 
urinary calculi, those found in the urinary bladder. The 
disease of (* in the bladder is called lithiasis ; in the kid- 
neys, nephritis. The chalk-stones or concretions formed 
on the jcínts of gouty subjects are called arthritic calculi ; 
when deposited in the articulations, articular calculi. 
—(Math.) A term which, taken in its widest sense, ex- 
tends from the simplest numerical operations to the 
highest combinations of the transcendental analysis. 
Leaving aside the simple processes of numerical com- 
putation, C. may be said to be the discovery of unknown 
quantities from known quantities. 

“alentta, (kil-kūttah,) a city of British India, pres. 
and prov. Bengal, and the C. of the British dominions 
in the East, on the HooghW. an arm of the Ganges, 100 
m. from the Bay of Bengal; Lat. of Fort William, 229 
33' 5" N., Lon. 88? 17' E. From its splendid architec- 
tural appearance, ©. has been styled the “City of 
Palaces," and is, next to Canton, the greatest commer- 
cial emporium of Asia. An English factory was estab- 
lished here in 1698, at which time C. was an inconsider- 
able village. Pop, 616,249. 


an eminent Spanish dramatist, B. 1600, was a pro 

lific writer. The most admired of his dramas are, Lore 
Death; The Cmstant Prince; Purgatory of Saint 
ick, &c. D. bet. 1680-90. 

Caldwell, (kauld’wél,) a W. co. of Kentucky, b. 8.W. by 
the Tennessee River; area, 700 square miles; County 
Beat, Princeton.—In Louisiana, a N. central par., ine 
tersected by Washita river; area, 528 square miles; 
County Seat, Columbia.—A N.W. county of Missouri ; 
area, 435 square miles; County Seat, Kingston.—In 
North Carolina, a N.W. county ; area, 450 sq. m. ; C. 
Lenoir.—A. S. central co. of Teras, having San Marcos 
River as its 8. W. border; a.,540 sq. m. : C. Lockhart. 

Caledonia, (kdl-e-dó'ne-ah.) Boe SCOTLAND. 

Caledonia, in Vermont, a N.E. co., b. &.E. by the Con 
necticut river; area, abt. 650 sq.m. C. 8t. Johnsbury 


Calendar, (kil'en-dur.) [L calendarium.] A division 
of time according to years, seasons, months, wecks. &c., 
according to the es or wants of civil life. The year 
or | eriod of the &un's apparent revolution around the 
side *al heavens is the first basis of all modern calendars. 
Thea vy, or period of the sun's apparent revolution with 
the sia ‘real heavens around the earth is the principal 
subdivis'on. The year is measured with reference to 
the return of the seasons, the day with reference to the 
average interval separating successive returns of the 
sun to the meridian. In the C. devised by Julius Cesar, 
and called the Julian C., the ordinary year contained 
865 days. Every fourth year contained 366 days (see 
BISSEXTILE), and no further arrangement was made to 
bring the civil year into accordance with the acinal 
agi of the astronomical year, which is 365 d. 5 h. 48 
m. 49°6 s. It followed that, as century after century 
passed, the equinoxes and solstices fell gradually away 
from their true dates, occurring rather more than three 
days too late in the Calendar year at the end of the 4th 
century, more than 6 days too late at the end of the 8th 
century,and so on. It was to correct this state of 
things that the C. now in use was devised by Pope 
Gregory XMT. When it was first introduced into 
Catholic countries, in 1582, 10 days had to be dropped. 
All the Protestant countries adhered to it in 1700, ex 
cept England, which maintained the old style till 1762. 
Russia, and all countries in communion with the Greek 
Church, still maintain the old style. 

Calender, (kdl'én-dr.) [From L. caleo, I am warm.] 
(Manf.) A machine used in manufactories to press tex- 
tile stuffs, silks, linens, &c., to give them a fine gloss 
and wavy appearance. It consists of two thick rollers 
or cylinders, revolving so nearly in contact with each 
other that cloth passed through between them is not 
only smoothed, but glazed by their powerful pressure. 

Calendula, (kah-l/n'du-lah.) (Bot.) The Marigold, a 
gen. of plants, O. Asteracee, having numerous flowers 

uped on a nearly flat surface, those at the circum- 
rence straplike, in two or three rows and with pistils 
only, those in the centre tubular with stamens only, 
both kinds hairy at the base, the whole surrounded 
on the outside by a series of scale-like leaflets. 

Calenture, (kdl'ént-yur.) [Fr., from L. caleo, I am 
warm.) (Med.) A violent fever, incidental to sailors in 
hot climates; the principal symptom of which is their 
desire to rush into the sea, which, it is said, they imagine 
to be a green field. 

Calf, (kahf.) |A.R. cealf.] The young of the cow, and 
other animals of the Bovine. 

Calhoun, (kdi-hoon') Jonn CALDWELL, an American 
statesman, B. in S. Carolina, 1782. After graduating 
with distinction at Yale Coll,, in 1804, he practised with 
success at the bar. Entering Congress in 1810. he there 
became the leader of the Democratic and War party, 
and in his first session built up a political reputation. 
In 1817, he was appointed minister of war, and in 1820 
supported the Missouri Compromise Bill. In 1824, he 
was elected Vice-President of the Union, nnd. reélected 
in 1828. C. opposed the Tariff Bill of the latter year in 
80 far as its nction affected tlie 8. Rtates, nnd declaring 
himself an advocate of free-trade, caused to be passed in 
the 8. Carolina Legislatare, in 1529, the celebrated reso 
Intion — the nucleus of future secession — “that any 
State in the Union might annul an act of the Federal 
Government." To this doctrine the States of Virginia, 
Georgia, and Alabama, gave in their adhesion, and it 
required prompt measures on the part of Pres. Jackson 
to avert a disruption of the Union. C. afterwards be- 
came an unsuccessful competitor for the presidency, in 
1832, resigned the vice-presidency, and in the same 
year was elected senator. Retiring from the Senate in 
1843, he was, in 1844, appointed secretary of state. Re- 
suming his senatorial position in 1845, he opposed both 
the Mexican War and the Wilmot Proviso. D. ia 
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Washington, 1850. Asa statesman C. was, throughout 
his career, the untiring and most brilliant adrocate of 
Southern Rights, and a resolute agitator for a repeal of 
the Union. In his posthumous work, a Treatise on the 
Nature of Government, his opinions are sufficiontly ex- 

u by his advocacy of a diy`sion of the Union into 

orth and South, each under its own president, who 
should respectively have the power of vetoing all acts 


of Congress. 
Calhoun, m Arkansas, & 8. co. C. Hampton.—Ia 
a W. co on the Gulf of Mexico; 
poco He St. Joseph.—In Georgia, s 8.W. county ; 
area, Que miles; County Morgan.—In 

Illinois, a W. county ; a., 260 aq. m. ; €. Hardin.—In 

Iowa, a N.W. cent. county ; County Lake City.— 

In Mich., a S.W. co. ; area, 72'sq m ; C. Marshal 
In Miss, ; a N cent. co. ; County Seat, Pittsborough ; 
In Texas, a 8. co. ; area, 484 sq. m. ; County Seat, Port 
Lavacca.—In W. Va., 8 central co. ; area, 300 sq. m. 3 

falibre. (us ER, (kdl'e-br.) [Fr., from D: ipee 
to balance equally.) (Gun. the diameter of the bore 
of a piece of ordnance, It is measured in terms of 
inches, and in smooth-bore guns is always larger than 
the shot. C rule, is another name for a gunner's cal- 
ipers, or an instrument employed in the measurement 
of shot. They resemble ordinary com paces; except 
in their legs, which are arched, so that the points may 
touch the extremities of the arch : — they are frequently 
called calli passes. 

Calico, (kal’.-ko.) [From Cali India.] (Manf.) 
Cloth made of cotton — whether plain, printed, dyed, 
stained, or painted, chintz or muslins—is all in- 
cluded under this one general denomination. — Culico- 
printing, is the art of impressing cotton cloth with 
colored patterns. Though for many centuries practised 
by the Oriental methods in Asia and the Levant, the art 
was unknown in Europe till the end of the 17th cent. 
The patterns are printed from revolving cylinders. Of 
late years great improvements have been made, es- 
pecially in the chemical part of the process. Whilst 
silk and wool have a strong affinity for colors, cotton 
will not retain soluble colors without the aid of mordants, 
which render the colors insoluble and thereby perma- 
nent. By my the mordant, many changes of color 
may be obtained from the same dye-stuff. 

Calicut, (kil'e-cüt,) a seaport-town of British India, 
pres. Madras, C. of dist. of Malabar, on the Indian 
Ocean, 102 m. S.W. of Seringapatam ; Lat. 119 15' N., 
Lon. 75° 52’ E. It is the emporium of a flourishing 
trade, and was the first place in India touched at by 
Vasco di Gama, who arrived here May 18, 1498. Pop. 
24,000, 

Caligula, Carus Cæsar, (kah-lig'u-ldh,) the 4th of the 
Roman emperors, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, B. 
12 4. D., received his surname from caliga, a common 
shoe worn by the soldiers, and which he himself wore 
in order to ingratiate himself with them. Owing to 
his popularity, he succeeded to the throne, A. D. 37. 
He at first governed well, but soon throwing aside dis- 
guise, he showed himself a monster of cru ty, intem- 
perance, and extravagance, and erected temples in his 
own honor, there to be worshipped asa god. Assassi- 
nated, a. D. 41. 

California, (kdl-e-för'ne-dh,) a W. State of the Ameri- 
can Union, extending along the Pacific coast from N. 


Lat. 32° 45’ to 42? ; boun: N. by Oregon from which 
it is divided by the 42d parallel of b by Nevada 
and the Rio Colorado, and 8. by the pen. 


sula of Lower 
California and the Gila river, which se| tes it from 


Mexico, We leagh, abt. 700 m.; breadth, nearly 
200. Area, 155, sq. m., or more than 100,000,000 
acres, of which deserta and sterile land take up about 
10,000,000, and water-surface 4,000,000. The surface 
of C. is generally of a mountainous character, being in- 
tersected throughout its entire length by the Sierra 
Nevada with its constituent spurs. This chain forms 
an important climatic feature of the country; its W. 
slope, as far as the Paciflc, being warm and luxuriantly 
fertile; while to the E., all is cold and sterility. Skirt- 
ing the coast is the Monte Diablo range, attaining, in 
Monte Diablo, a maximum height of 3671 ft., and hav- 
ing between it and the Sierra Nevada the rich valleys 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento. Another division 
of the Monte Diablo range is tke Contra Costa hills, 
the most elevated peak of which, Mt. San Bernardino, 
is 8,500 ft. above sea-level. The coast-line of C. is in- 
dented by numerous eco inlets and bays, prom- 
inent among which is the great Bay of San Francisco, 
entered by the famous * Golden Gate," abt. a mile in 
width. That bay, with its smaller adjuncta, forms oue 
of the finest natural harbors in the world. The two 
chief rivers which fall into it are those of the Sacre- 
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mento and San Joaquin. Other and also naviyable 
rivers are the Suisun, Petaluma, Napa, Sonoma, und 
Salinas. Among the many fine cataracts found in this 
State are the celebrated Yosemite Fall, 2,550 ft., and the 
Pohono, or “ Bridal Veil,” 1,000 ft. C. possesses, gen« 
erally speaking, one of the finest climates in the world, 
together with a prolific soil, and exuberant vege 
especially around the 
coast, where nearly all the 
fruits and vegetables of 
the temperate and tropical 
zones are produced in rich 
abundance. The N. por- 
tion of the State is emi- 
nently adapted for the 
raising of cereals, large 
quantities of various 
grains boing reaped, par- 
ticularly wheat. Wine- 
growing is largely carried 
on inthe more 8. districts. 
C., as a mineral region, is 
weil known to be one of 
the richest in the — 
the gold alone discov 
between May, 1848, and 
the end of 1850, having 
amounted to not less than 
$861,300,000. Silver is also 
Lois in : e quantities, 
ther w. „iron, 
qu: and aber 
t, saltpetre, antimony, 
sulphur, and the choicest 
varieties of marbles are 
found. In theearlier years 
of the colonization of C., 
by Americans, gold-min- 
ing was almost the sole 
occupation of its inhabit- 
ants; of late years, how- 
ever, agriculture and 
farm husbandry have ex- 
panded to almost gigantic 
proportions; as, also, have 
manufactures, such as 
woollen and other textile 
fabrics, iron-wares, agri- 
cultural implements, &c. 
C. is divided into 83 cos., and has for its principal cen- 
tres of commerce and population, the cities and towne 
of San Francisco, Sacramento City (State C.), San José, 
Stockton, Oakland, Los Angeles, Marysville, &c. The 
State is well furnished with railroads, and, since the 
completion of the line connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards, has become the grand medium of 
intercommunication with China and the East. The 
legislature consists of a senate and assembly, the first 
composed of 40 members elected for 2 years, the latter 
of 80 members elected annually. The State is repre- 
sented in Congress by 2 senators, and 7 delegates to the 
lower house, Hist. C. was discovered by Cabrillo, a 
Spaniard, in 1542, and colonized by his countrymen in 
1768. In 1830, the country bagati to be frequented by 
American hunters and other adventurers, who brought 
about eventually its emancipation from Hispano-Mexi- 
can rule, After the closeof the Mexican war, in 1848, C. 
was finall y ceded to the U. States, organized as a territory 
in 1849, and finally admitted as a State into the Union 
in 1850. After the discovery of its gold deposits, in 1848, 
it became rapidly popnlated and built up on a founda- 
tion of prosperity, which bids fair to make one of the 
Pop. 





Fig. 121. 
BIG TREE OF THE YOSEMITE. 
(Segquoia gigantea.) 


) io) 
Caliph, Kalir, or Kaauip, (kdl/i/.) [Ar. khalifah, a 
deputy.) ( Hist.) The chief sacerdotal dignity among 
the Saracens or Mohammedans, vested with absolute 
authority in all matters relating both to religion and 
political affairs, The govt. of the original caliphs com 
tinued from the death of Mohammed till the 655th 
ear of the Hegira, that is, from a. D. 632 to 1277. The 
atimite caliphs of Africa and the Ommiad sovereigns 
of Spain, each professed to be the only legitimate suc- 
ceasors of Mohammed, in opposition to the Abbasside 
caliphs of Bagdad, which latter caliphate reached its 
zenith of power and splendor under Haroun-al-Raschid, 
in the 9th cent. The title is now one assumed by the 
Turkish Sultans, as successors to the Prophet, and alsa 
by the Persian Sophis, as successors of Ali. 
Calixtus, (St.,) (kah-liks'tus) a pope, s. Zephirinus, 
219, and rdom, 223. — C. II., son of Wik 
liam count of B , 8. Pope Gelasius II. 1119, and 
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D. 1124. — €. ITI. (Alfonso Borgia), s. Nicholas V., 1435, 
and p. 1458. Ile was uncle of Pope Alexander VI., 
whom he made cardinal. 

Calking, or Calquing, (kdl/king.) (Paint) The 
covering of the back side of a design with red or black 
chalk, and tracing lines through on a waxed surface, so 
as to leave an impression of the color there. 

Callao, (kdL-la-)',)a fortified town of N. Peru, dept. and 
6 m. W. of Lima, of which it is the port, on the Pacific, in 
Lat. 129 S., Lon. 779 13’ 7" W. It is ill built but impor- 
tant—as its castle is the key of Lima; and its road- 
stead, sheltered by the island of San Lorenzo, is the best 
en the Peruvian coast. Pop. 20,000. 

Callaway, (kdl’ldh-wd), in Missouri, an E. central 
co., N. of the Missouri river; area, 745 square miles ; 
C. Fulton.—In Ky., a 8. W. co, b. N. by the Ten-; 
nensee river; a. 450 sq. m. : C. Murray. 

falligraphy, Calizraphy, (kdl-lig’rah-fe.) [Gr. 
kalligraphia,) The art of penmanship, or elegant hand- 
writing. 

Calliope, (kil-li'o-pe.) [From Gr. kalas, beantiful, and 
ops, opos, a voice.] Ce) The Muse who presided over 
poetry. She is usually represented as a young girl, 
crowned with laurel, holding in one hand a trumpet, 
and in the other a roll of parchment. 

Callot, (kil'lo) Jacques, a French designer and en- 
graver, B. 1593, at Nancy. Among his most admired 
etchings are The Temptations of St. Anthony, and The 
Miseries of War, D. 1635. 

Callins, (kdl'lis) [L. a thick, hard skin.) (Surg.) The 
new growth of osseous matter between the extremities 
of fractured bones; or, any dense, insensible knob or 
horny excrescence on the skin.—(Hort.) The new 
formation over the end of a cutting, before it sends out 
roots. 

Calmar, (kdl'már,) a fortified seaport of Sweden, on a 
narrow strait of the Baltic, 90 m. N.E. by E. of Chris- 
crona; Lat. 56° 40 30" N., Lon. 16° 26/ 15" E. Here, 
in 1397, was consummated the famous treaty which 
consolidated the 3 Scandinavian kingdoms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, under the powerful rule of 
Queen Margaret. 

Calmet, (kal^ma,) AUGUSTIN, a learned French Benedic- 
tine author, B. 1672. His chief works are, an Historical, 
Critical, and Chronological History of the Bible; a Uni- 
versal History, in 15 vola. 4to., &c. D. 1757. 

Calmucks, (kilmükz,) one of the principal Tartar 
races, so termed by the Mohammedan Mongols. They 
are spread over various parts of Tartary and Mongolia, 
are the descendants of the Scythian barbarians of anti- 
quity, lead a nomadic and slothful life of pastoral 
habits, andare, for the most part, Buddhists. Physically, 
they are perhaps the ugliest of the Mongol race. 

Calomel. See Mercury, (Chloride of.) 

Calophyllum, (ka-lo'f il-lum.) (Bot.) A gen. of large 
trees, O. Clusiaceie, chiefly natives of tho East Indies, 
only 4 or 5 being found in America. They have shining 
leaves marked by numerous parallel trunsverse veins, 
and racemes of flowers, A greenish-colored resin ex- 
ndes from the trunk of the Calaba, €. calaba, a West 
Indian species. 

Caloric, (kah-lor’ik.) [From L. calor, heat.) A term 
applied by French chemists to designate the matter of 
heat. Ina general sense, the word is synonymous with 
heat. 

Valorifie Rays, (kdl-or-if/ik.) (Phys) A term in- 
dicating the invisible rays which emit heat from the 
sun, and from burning and heated bodies. 

Calorimeter, (kil-o-rim'e-ter.) [From L, calor, heat, 
and Gr. metron, measure.) (Chem.) An instrument for 
measuring the heat given out by a body during the 
process of cooling. 

Caloty pe, (Ixil'o-Gp.) [From Gr. kalos, fine, and typos, 
type.]. (Fine Arts.) A process for obtaining photogenic 
drawings on paper, by the action of light upon certain 
salts of silver; — called also Talbotype, See PHOTOGRA- 


PHY. 

Caltha, (il'thah.) (Bot.) The Marsh-Marigold, a gen. 
of hardy, herbaceous, perennial plants, O. Ranunculacere. 

Caltrap, Caltrop, (kdl/trop.) [A.8. coltreppe, n kind 
of thistle.] (Mil.) A contrivance consisting of 4 iron 
spikes attached together in such a manner that when 
flung on the ground, one spike enters it, leaving the re- 
maining three projecting upward. It is used in mili- 
tary operations for obstructing the charge or pursuit 
of cavalry, by wounding the feet of the horses. 

Calumba-root. Sce JATEORHIZA. 

Calumet, (kdl'u-mrt) [Fr., from L. calamus, a reed.) 
(Htist.) A symbolical instrument of great importance 
among the N. American Indians. It is a smoking- 
pipe, the bowl of which is generally made of a soft red 
marble, and the tube of a very long reed, ornamented 
with feathers. This instrument, offered to a guest, is a 
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pledge of peace and good faith. The C. of war, differ 
ently made, is used, as its name imports, to declare 
hostilities. 

Calumet, an E. co. of Wisconsin, b. N. by Winnebagc 
Lake; area, 300 sq. m. ©, Chilton Centre. Pop. 12,334. 

Calvados, (kdl'vah-dds,) a maritime dep. of France, it 
the former p. of Normandy, b. N. by the Eng. Channel 
This ise fine agricultural and grazing country, and 

pr £a the finest horses in France. C. Caen. Pop 
5,409. 

Calvary, (kil'vah-re,) a sculptural representation of tho 
passion of the Saviour, placed upon a natural or arti- 
ficial rock, or upon an architectural base. 

Calvert, (kdl'virt,) in Maryland, a 8. co., on the shorea 
e A Bay; area, 250 sq. m. C. Prince Fred- 
erick, 

Calvi, (Iil're,) a fortified seaport on the N.W. coast of 
the island of Corsica, with a good harbor. It was taken 
by the English, 1794. — 7'op. 2,215. 

Calvin, Jons, (kil'vin) a religious reformer, B. in 
Noyon, France, in 1509, bore the family name of Cauvin, 
which, according to the custom of that age, he Latin- 
ized into Calvinus. Entering holy orders at an early 
age, he soon became distinguished by his learning, and 
liberal and inquiring spirit. Seceding when 25 years 
of age from the Roman Church, the persecution of the 
French Protestants obliged him to take refuge ip 
Geneva, where, in 1535, he published his famous Justi 
tutes of the Christian Religim. Yn the year foliowing, 
he was made Prof. of Divinity, and one of the pastors 
of the Genevese church, The strict discipline which 
he sought to enforce on the citizens, soon, however, 
compelled him to retire to Strasburg. He next, in 
conjunction with Bucer and Melancthon, attended the 
diets of Worms and Ratisbon. Returning to Geneva in 
1541, he D. there in 1564. His works, which fill some 
60 vols. 8vo., form in themselves quite a library of theo- 
logical literature. 

Calvinism, (-izm.) (Theol.) The tenets indoctrinated 
by the reformer Calvin, q.v. They relate both to doc- 
trine and discipliue. The doctrinal parts of his system 
differ from those of other reformers of that period, 
chiefly in what regards the absolute decrees of God, by 
which, according to Calvin, the future and eternal con- 
dition of the human race was predetermined; in other 
words, he denied the free agency of man, and main- 
tained predestination The discipline established by 
Calvin rejected episcopacy, and at the present time it 
exists among Scottish Presbyterians in all its strictness 
and purity. In Germany €. constitutes an important 
Church, and in Holland it continues to be the prevaii- 
ing religion. In England and the United States, C., in 
its milder form, is the professed creed of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Independents, Methodists, &c. 

Calycanthacere, (kidl-e-han-tha'se-e.) (Bot) A small 
O. of plants, distinguished from Rosacee by their im- 
bricated sepals, aud partly fertile, partly sterile anthers 
being turned outwards. They are shrubs with fragrant 
flowers. The Caroline Allspice, Calycanthus floridus, 
used as a substitute for cinnamon, is one of them, 

Calyptra, Calypter, (kuh'liptrah.) [Gr., a cover- 
ing.] (Sot.) A thin membrancous cap, or cowl, usually 
of a conic figure, which covers the parts of fructifica- 
tion in mosses, 

Caly ptreeidie, (kah-lip-trai‘de.) (Zodl.) The Bonnet- 
Limpet family, comprising gasteropodous mollusk 
which are found adhering to stones and shells, most o 
them never quitting the spot where they first settle. 

€nlyx.(kdl'ikz.) (Bot) See FLOWER. 

Camail, (kah-màl.) [It. camaglio.) A capuchin, or 
short cloak, often made of fur. —( Eccl) A purple orna: , 
ment worn by a prelate over his rochet, — ( Mil.) In an- 
cient armor, a throat-guard made of chain-mail. 

Camaldulians, (im-dl-dá'lexsiuz) (Eccl. His.) A 
religious, but now nearly extinct, order, established at 
Camaldoli, near Florence, by Roumaldo, an Italian, abt. 
1023. They follow the rule of St. Benedict. 

Camarilla, (kdm-ah-ril'yah.) {Sp., a small chamber.] 
Originally, a word denoting the private auuience- 
chamber of the Spanish sovereigns. Hence, in moderr 
political parlance, the term has been used as synony- 
mons with clique, to indicate a body of private and un 
authorized counsellors in matters of state and govt. 

Cambacérés, JEAN JACQUES DE, (kdm'bah-sá'raía,) a 
French statesman, 5.1753. He early practised law, and, 
after the breaking out of the revolution, became suc. 
cessively a member of the National Assembly, and a 
deputy to the Convention. He afterwards en 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, and, in 1796, 
framed a Projet de Code Civil, which became the basis 
of the Code Napoleon, The emperor created C. arch- 
chancellor, and president of the senate, with the title of 
duke. After the revurn from Elba, C. was appointed 
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minister of justice. After the Restoration, he suffered 
temporary banishment. D. in Paris, 1524. 

Cam bio, (kám'be-o.) (It., exchan .] (Com) Aterm 
DINAR to the English word ezchange, in the mercan- 
tile phraseology of varicus countries, particularly in 
Holland, 

Cambist, (kdm/bist.) [It. cambisa, from L. eambire, to 
exchange.] (Com.) A dealer in foreign money or bills 
of exchan, 

Cambodia, (kim-bo'dyah,) or CAMBOJA, a country of 
India beyond the Ganges, mostly divided between the 
empire of Annam, kingdom of Siam, and French 
Cochin-China. 

Cambrai,(kdm’brai,) or Cam bray,a fortified town of 
France, dep. Nord, on the Scheldt, 32 m. S.8.E. of Lille. 
It has long been famous for its fine linen fabrics, called 
a ic. The league aguinst the Venetian Republic 
(1508), and the peace between Charles V. and François I. 
(1529), were concluded hero. Pop. 22,207. 

Cam'brin. Sce WALES. 

Cambria, (kim’bre-ah,) a S.W. central co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the W. slope of the Alleghany Mountains; 
«rea, abt. 670 sq.m. Coal and iron ore are extensively 
mined. Q. Ebensburg. 

Cambrian System. (Geol) A series of sedimen- 
tary rocks lying below the Silurian beds, being the 
lowest fossiliferous rocks yet discovered. The Potsdam 
sandstone of the U. States is included in it by Lyell, 
and Lozan refers the sandstones and conglomerates of 
the Lake Superior region to the C. S., or possibly to one 
even anterior to it. 

Cambridge, (kim'brij) a borough and market-town 
of England, C. of co. same name, and seat of one of the 
great English universities, on both sides of the Cam, 49 
m. N.N.E. of London. The university of C., founded in 
1237, consists of 13 colle, and 4 halls. Pop. 27,000. 

Camöridyo, in Massachusetts, a city of Middlesex co., 
separated from Boston by the Charles river. This isa 
fine, flourishing place, and is divided into the 3 several 
quarters of Cambridgeport, East Cambridge, and Old 
Cambridge. In the latter division is situated the famous 
Harvard College, the oldest college, and one of the most 


important institutions of learning in the U. States, |. 


founded in 1638. In Ohio, a village, 
C. of Guernsey co., 77 m. E. of Columbus. 

Cambridge City, a village of Indiana, in Wayne co., 
en Whitewater river. 

Cambronne, (kidm’bron,) PIERRE Jacques ETIENNE, & 
French general, 5. 1770. He commanded the Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo, where, refusing to surrender, he 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner. D. 1842. 

Cambyses, (Im-bi'sez,) second king of the Medes and 
Persiaus, s. his father Cyrus, B.0. 529. He subjected 
Egypt, 525 ; and, after an unsuccessful expedition into 
Ethiopia, returned to Egypt, where he committed num- 
berless cruelties, which have been attributed to the loss 
of his reason. D. accidentally, n. c. 621. 

Camden, (kdm'dn,) CHARLES PRATT, first MARQUIS, an 
English jurist and statesman, B. 1714, became Lord 
Chancellor, 1765, and, while in Parliament, distin- 
guished himself as a warm advocate of the American 
colonies D. 1794. 

€Aam'den, WitLiAM, an English antiquary, B. 1551. In 
1586, he published his great work, in elegant Latin, enti- 
tled Britannia, or the History of the Ancient Inhabitants 
of Britain, their Origin, Manners, and Laws. D. 1628. 

Camden, in Georgia, a S.E. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Jefterson.— In Missouri, a central county ; area, 600 
sq m ; County Seat, Linn Creek.—In New Jersey,a W. 
S W. county, b. N.W. by the Delaware River ; area, 220 
square miies. Its County Seat, Camden, is a city and 
sea-port on the left bank of the Delaware, opposite 
Philadelphia. It is a well-built place, has extensive 
shipyards and iron works, and isthe terminus of the 

West nen Camden and Amboy and Cape May rail- 
4 


roads.—In North Carolina, a N.E. county, b. N. by 


Virginia; County Seat, Camden Court-House. - In 
6. f, ec OBS a ee: C. of Kershaw dist., on the Wa- 
teree river, navigable to this point by steamers from 
Charleston, 112 m. distant. During the war of the 
Revolution, two battles were fought here: the first in 
Aug.,1780, between the American Gen. Gates, and the 
British under Cornwallia; the second in April, 1781, be- 
tween Gen. Greene and Lord Rawdon. 

Camellia, (kah-mél'uah.) (Bot) A gon. or evergreen 
shrubs, O. Ternstromiaceæ, inhabiting China and Japan, 
and so nearly related to the teas (Thea) as to be with 
difficulty distinguished from them. The species C. 
japonica is among the most beautiful plants of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is from this that the multitudea 
of double varieties, now common ornaments of green- 
houses in the spring, have been obtained, partly by seeds 
&nd partly by the perpetuation of sprouted branches. 
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Camelidie. (kah-mél'e-de.) (Gr. kamžlos, a camel.] ( Zoöl.y 
The Camel fam., including hornless ruminant animals 
distinguished by the presence of two incisors in the 
upper jaw. The genus Camelus embraces two species, 
which are only known in the domesticated state. The 
dromedary, or African camel (C. dromedarius), (Fig. 12), 
has one hunch on the back; the common, or Asiatie 
camel (C. Bactrianus), (Fig. 122), has two humps. The 
camel, by its power of sus- 
maiig abstinence from 
drink for many days, from 
the peculiar formation of 6 
its stomach, and of sub- 
sisting on a few coarse 
shrubs,is peculiarly fitted 
for the parched and bar- 
ren lands of Asia and 
Africa. The Arabians 
live chiefly on the milk 
of theircamels; and with- << 
out them they could nei- 
ther on trade, nor 
travel over their sandy 
deserts. 

Camelopardalis, (kah-mél-o-par'de-is.) (Gr. kaméloe, 
a camel, and pardalis, a leopard.] The Camelopard or 
Giraffe, a gen. of ruminant animals, fam. Cersidæ. The 
only known species, C. girafa, is a native of several parts 
of Africa, living in forests, and feeding on the leaves of 
trees. It has two straight horns, without branches, 
Six inches long, covered with hair, truncated at the 
end, and tufted. The shoulders are of euch a length as 
to render the fore part of the animal much higher than 
the hind part. The neck is very long, the head slender 
and elegant, and the color of the body is a dusky white, 
with large rusty spots. It is mild and inoffensive, and 
in case of danger has recourse to flight for safety, but 
when obliged to stand on self-defence, it kicks its adver- 
sary.—(Astron.) A constellation added by Hevelius to 
the Northern Star groups. 

Cam’el’s Hump, or Camel's Back, in Vermont, 
one of the highest peaks of the Green Mountains, at- 
taining an elevation of 4,188 ft. 

Camclton, (kam'l-tàn,) a village of Indiana, Perry co., 
about 63 m. from Evansville. 

Cameo, (kdn'e-o.) es Arts.) A diminutive piece of 
sculpture prepared from chalcedony, onyx, and other 
precious stones having two strata or layers of different 
colors, the undermost of which is left to form the back- 
ground, the object to be represented being cut in the 
upper one. The art of cutting cameos is of great anti- 
quity, and was brought to perfection by the Greeks. 
The art of imitating cameos in shell has now attained 
to such perfection as to rival the delicacy and finish 
even of antique workmanship. 

Camera Lucida, (kidi’e-riah loo'se-dàh.) [L., light- 
chamber.] (Opt) A small instrument depending on 
internal reflection. It consists of a small feur-sidee 
glass prism, and serves for taking an outline of any 
object. The eye must be so held that you look with the 
upper half of the pupil into the prism, and with the 
lower half outside the prism at the pencil and paper on 
which the image scen in the prism appears to lie. 

Cam/‘era Obscura, (ób-skü'rih.) [L. dark cham- 
ber.] (Opt.) It is, as its name implies, n closed space 
impervious to light. There is, however, a &mall aper- 
ture by which luminous raya enter. The ray, proceed- 
ing from external objects, and entering by this aper- 
ture, forms on the 
opposite side an im- 
age of the object in 
its natural colors, 
but of reduced di- 
mensions, and in an 
inverted position. 
Porta, the inventor 
of this instrument, 
found that by fixing 
& double convex 
lens in the aperture, 
and placing a white 
screen in the focus, 
theimage was much 
brighter, and more 
definite. Fig. 123 
shows a kind of C. 
which is occasional- 
ly erected in sum- 
mer houses. In a 
brass case, A, there 
is a triangular prism 
which acts both as == == Z - 
condensing lens and Fig. 123.— CAMERA OBSOURA. 
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as mirror. One of its faces is plane, but the others have 

such curvatures that the combined refractions, on enter- 

irg and emerging from the prism, produce the effect 
of a meniscus lens. Hence, rays from an exterior ob- 

Ject, after passing into the prism, and undergoing total 

reflection, form an image on a piece of paper placed on 

t.e table or focus, B. The C. is now almost entirely 

confined to photographic purposes, and the shapes and 

forms are varied according to the requirements of 
almost each operator. 

m-a-ré'/no,) a town of Central Italy, 5 

. 8. ncona, I 13,029. 

Saneren, aiant ae 

€0.; a. .m.j; n; 

co. of Texas, a 

@. abt. 8,000 sq. m.; C. Brownsville: 
Vameroons, ( ,) a river of W. Africa, in 

Upper Guinea, which, after a S.W. course of uncertain 

length, enters the Bight of Biafra, near Lat. 4° N., Lon. 

9o by an estuary 20 m. in width, and containing 

several pe 

C€n meta, ( má'tah,) & populous and flourishing town 
of Brazil, prov. Para, on the Tocantius, 85 m. 8.W. of 
Belom. yp. of district, 25,000. 

Camillus, (kah-mil'lüs,) Marcus FURIUS, a Roman pa- 
triot, who flourished in the 4th cent. after the founding 
of Rome. His existence is, however, held by some to 
have been veri Ara He was created dictator 5 times, 
nnd conquered the Faliscans. Impeached and convicted 
of peculation, A. U. C. 334, he retired to Ardea, where he 
resided till the capture of Rome by the Gauls. Ho then 
returned, and in two battles completely exterminated 
the invaders. D. 365 B. c. 

Camoens, Luiz bz, (kdm'o-2nz,) the greatest of Portu- 
guese poets, B. abt. 1524. After serving in an expedi- 
tion "mg the Moors, in which he lost his right eye, 
he sailed for India, 1553, where he wrote the Lusiad, 
the great poem on which his fame rests. On his return 
from exile, he suffered shipwreck, and lost all his prop- 
erty excepting the manuscript of his epic. D.at Lisbon, 
in an a ap 1580, 

€am'omile, or Chamomile. ( Bot.) Sce ANTHEMIS. 

Samp, (kiimp.) [A.S. from L. campus, a field.) (Mil) 
The residence of an army resting in tents; or the place 
and order of tents for soldiers in the field. 
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Cam na di Roma, dest any cimi 
Anc. ium.| The plain surrounding Rome, extend- 
ng along the W. coast, from Civita Vecchia to Astura 

and the Pontine Marshes, and inland to the Alban and 


Sabine hills, Rome being near its centre. Length, abt. 
70 m.; greatest breadth, 40 m. It isan undulating rc- 
ion, rising to 200 ft. above the sea, and skirted on the 
Siedhtereaneen by a strip of marsh land, from 2 to 3 m. 
in breadth. Once the richest and most populous coun- 
try in the world, it is now destitute of inhabs., except 
in a few towns scattered over its surface, to which the 
laborers resort at night to avoid tho effects of malaria. 
paign, (Lim-paw.) a campagne, the country, 
from L. campus, a field.) (Mil) A series of operations 
carried on by an army in the field. A C. usually lasts 
from spring to autumn, but sometimes armies make a 
winter campaign. 

Cam panales, (kam-pdn'ah-leezs.) (Bot.) An all. of 
plants, sub-class Hpigynous Exogens, characterized by 
dichlamydeous monopetalous flowers, and an embryo 

_with little or no albumen. 

'" ampa'nin. See TERRA DI Lavoro. 

úampanile, (kdmp'ak-nil.) (Ita bell-tower.] (Arch.) 
A bell-tower, frequently standing detached from tho 
building to which it belongs. 
feature of Italian architecture. 

Cam panulacer, (/-Im-pan-u-la'se-e.) ( Bot.) The Bell- 
flower fam., an O. of plants, all. Cumpanales, character- 
izedby a valvate, regular, monopetalous corolla, an ovary 
with two or more cells, free or half united anthers, and 
a naked stigma. The typical gen, Campanula consists 
of hardy, herbaceous, annual plants, inhabiting the tem- 

rate ts of the old and of the new worlds. They 

ve blue or white flowers, often of considerable size, 
on which account most of the species, and especially 
the Hare-bell, C. rotundifolia, are favorites in gardens. 
The only useful plant among them is C. rapunculus, the 
radish-like root of whioh is sometimes eaten under the 
name of pion. 

Campan‘ulate. (Bot.) An epithet for the corolla, or 
calyx, when either is bell-shaped. 

Campbell, (kdm'lL) The family name of the Scottish 
dukes of ARGYLL (g. v.) 

Camp’bell, ALEXANDER. See DISCIPLES or CHRIST. 

Camp'bell, Tuomas, an English poet, B. 1777. His 
reputation rests mainly on his Pleasures of Hope, and 
Gertrude of Wyoming. As a writer of national songs 
ae has never been D. 1844. 


It is a characteristic 
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Campbell, (kdm’l,) in Georgia, a N.W. central eo; 
areas square miles; County Seat, Campbelltown. 
In Kentucky, a N county, on the Ohio river; area, 
120 square miles ; County Seat, Alexandria. In Tenn., 
a N.E. co. on the Kentucky frontier; area, 45 square 
miles; C. Jacksonborough.—In Va.,a 8, co.; drea, 
45 ! sp. m. ; C. Campbell Court-House. 

Campbelisville, (käm’blz-vil,) a locality in Giles co., 
Tennessee. This place was the scene of a &mart action, 
fought, Nov. 6, 1863, between Gen. Burnside's Union 
corps and a Confederate force commanded by Long- 
street, in which the latter was repulsed. The logs 
amounted to between 300 and 400 on both sides. 

Campeuchy. (kiim-péch'e,) the principal seaport-town 
of Yucatan, Central America, on its W. coast, 90 m. 
8.S.W. of Merida; Lat. 199 50’ N., Lon. 90° 83’ W. Its 
harbor is shallow, but it is the centre of a large trado 
in logwood, or * Campeachy wood," and it exports cot- 
ton and wax. Pop. 20,000. 

Camperdown, (im'per-doun,) a village on the N. 
sea-coast of Holland, 22 m. from Amsterdam, memora- 
ble for the great victory won by the English under 
Lord Duncan over the Dutch fleet, Oct. 11, 1797. 

Camphene, (kdm-feen’.) [From camphor.) (Chem.) A 
hydro-carbon, consisting of highly rectified spirits of 
turpentine. 

Camphor, (kàm'fur.) [Ar.caphura.] (Chem.) A white, 
waxy, and semi-transparent substance, crystallizing in 
octahedra, It melts at 3479, and boils at 3999, although 
it sublimes to some extent at the ordinary temperature. 
It has a strong aromatic odor, is very slightly soluble 
in water, but very soluble in alcohol, ether, and oil, 
and it burns easily in the air, evolving much smoke. It 
is obtained by distillation from Cumphora officinarum, 
a plant of the O. Lauracez, which is a native of China 
and Japan. ©. is used in medicine, both internally 
and externally, as a temporary stimulant. It is fre- 
quently employed in gout and rheumatism. In small 
doses, it acts as an anodyne and antispasmodic; in very 
large doses, it is an irritant poison. It is generally 
reckoned an anaphrodisiac, Form. Co,H605. 

C€ampo-basso, (Idm'po-bds'so,) a fortified town of 8, 
I" C. of p. of sume name, 53 m. N.E. of Naples. /'*op. 
13,820. 

Campo Formio, (-/or'me-o) a small town of N. 
Italy, p. Friuli, 4 m. 8.W. of Udine; celebrated as the 
scene of a treaty of peace entered into, Oct. 17, 1797, 
between France and Austria. 

Campus Martius, (kim'püs-mdr'she-its.) [L., the 
field of Mars.] (Rom. Hist.) An extensive field or 
meadow along the banks of the Tiber, where the youth 
of ancient Rome were trained to warlike exercises. It 
was 80 called on account of a temple that stood on it, 
consecrated to the god Mars. The C, M. constitutes the 
principal part of the modern city of Rome. 

C€um'-wood. [A probable contraction of Campeachy- 
eme (Com.) A materíal from which a brilliant red 
color is obtained for the use of dyers. It is the product 
of a leguminous tree growing in India, the Baphia ra- 
tida of botanists. 

Cana, (kà'nah.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Galilee, where 
Christ performed his first miracle by turning water 
into wine (John iv. 46). It is now a ruined place called 
Kána-el-Jelil, 13 m. W. of the Sea of Galilee, nnd 6 m. 
N. of Nazareth. 

Can’aan, (LaNp or.) (Anc. Geng.) The ancient name 
of the portion of Palestine which lay to the W. of the 
Jordan. It included Philistia and Phoenicia. 

Canaanites, (/:dn‘an-ils.) (Script.) The descendants 
of Canaan, son of Ham and grandson of Noah, who, 
growing rich, numerous, and powerful, established 
colonies over all the jz'ands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. God, eventually to punish them for idolatry, 
delivered them up to the conquering Israelites under 
Joshua. The principal tribes of C. were the C. proper ; 
the Jlivites ; the Girgushites ; the Jelusites; the Amor- 
ites; the Hittites; and the Jerizzites. 

Canada, (Dominion oF,) (kdn'ah-dáh,) a federal Union of 
Provinces and Territories, comprising all the British pos- 
sessions in N. America, except the Island of Newfound- 
land, lying between 55° 45’ and 141? 16’ W Lon., and 429 
and 77? N. Lat. Itis bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Davis's Strait, and Baflin'’s Bay; W. by Alaska, the Pacific 
Ocean, and Queen Charlotte's Sound ; N. by the Arctic 
Ocean; and 3. 8.E., and 8.W. by the U. States. Area, 
3,930,162 sq.m. Of this immense area, abt. 700,000 «q. m. 
are covered with water. The Dominion of C. comprises 
the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Bcotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, and the N.W. Indian territories. Its greatest 
length, E. and W., is abt, 3,800 m. ; its greatest breadth, 
N.and &, abt. 2,200 m. The two provinces of Ontario. 
and Quebec (or Canada proper) are divided from each. 
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@ther by the line of the Ottawa river, which flows 
K.R.E. through the country till it falls into the St. 
Lawrence, above Montreal. The surface of C. generally 
isa level plain, broken here and there by hills of no 
great elevation, The greater part of it is covered with 
virgiu forests, while the cultivated area is, on the 
whole, admirably adapted to grain crops. C. is plenti- 
fully watered, havi besides her rivers, innumerable 
small lakes within her limits, Besides the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa, sas prineipal streams are the Sague- 
nay, Mackenzie, Red, &c, C. is subject to climatic ex- 
tremes, the winters being almost proverbial for their 
severity, while, on the other hand, the summers are 
eften intensely hot. All the grains, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles of the temperate zone are abundantly raised, and 
copper and iron ore is mined, though not on a scale 
commensurate with the mineral resources of the coun- 
ty. Maple-sugar is produced largely, and ashes form 
& considerable item of export. Lumber, however, forms 
the great staple of commerce. The majority of the 
Canadians of the lower p. ure of French and Scottish 
origin; while, in Upper the people are mainly 
of pure English descent. Native Indians still occupy 
some portions of the country. Cities and towns. The 
principal are Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa (C. of the Do- 
minion), Kingston, Toronto, London, Hamilton, Halifax. 
and Bt. John. C. is governed by a British viceroy and 
a privy council of 13 members, and the legislative au- 
thority is vested in a parliament consisting of a senate 
anda house of commons. The first consists of 80 life- 
members nominated by the Gov.-General, and of a like 
number elected by the people, The house of commons 
consists of 206 representatives, elected for 6 years. The 
Dom. is divided into 12 military dists. The total militia 
force numbers 600,000 men, of whom (on a peace foot- 
ing) about 40,000 are effectives. All inhabs. betweon 
the ages of 18 to 60 are liable to serve, if called upon. 
Chere ia no State Church, and all religions enjay the 
fullest freedom; —in Lower €, the Roman Catholics 
minate; in the other provs., the Anglican and 
resbyterian Churches are in the majority. Education 
is on a par with that of the U. States, Hist, C. is 
taid to have been discovered by Cabot in 1497, but 
was first taken poserssion of by the French under 
Jacques Cartier, i. 1536, and called New France, In 
1759-60, during the war with France, (* was conquered 
by the British, to whom the country was definitively 
ceded, in 1763, after an obstinate struggle, finished by 
the ee! of Quebec by the British Gen. Wolfe, who, 
with the French governor, Montcalm, was killed in the 
action. In 1812, C was the theatre of warlike opera- 
tions between the contending English and Americans. 
In 1867, the two sections, along with the outlying. 
ore y mentioned, were confederated into one 
egislative union, under the title of the Dominion of 
unada, 

€ana‘dian, a river of the U. States, rises in tho 
Guadalupe range of mountains in New Mexico, and, 
after a 8.E. course of 900 m., empties into the Arkansas 
river, 500 m. from the mouth of the latter. 

Canajoharie, (kin-ah-jō-hdr'e,) a town of Montgom- 
ery co., New York, on the Mohawk river, 54 m. W.N.W. 
of Albany. Pop. 4,258, 

Canal, (eah-ndt) (Fr. An artificial channel for water, 
formed for purposes of drainage, irrigation, or naviga- 
tion, but now usually employed to designate only such 
cuts as are intended for the passage of vessels, Canals 
date from a period long anterior to the Christian era, 
and were employed as a means of irrigation and com- 
munication by the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hindoos ; 
also by the Chinese, whose works of this kind are said 
to be unrivalled in extent; one of them, the Imperial 
C., having a length of about 1,000 m, For the most 
part, however, these early €. were of one uniform level, 
and hence exhibit no great skill or ingenuity; and the 

rns were content to follow the rudimentary eftorts 
of the ancients in this way until the 15th cent., when 
the invention of the Lock (q.v.) —showing how C. might 
be generally and advantageously used for inland navi- 
gation, in countries whose surface was irregular—gavo 
a great impulse to this branch of engineering. Since 
the introduction of railroads, canals have lost a great 
deal of their importance, They are, nevertheless, still 
wsed for tion of heavy freights, and may be 
of much service for regular irrigation of dry lands. 
Many canals of great length have been constructed in 
this . Other recent great canals are the Suez, 
the Baltic, the Manchester, and the Corinth Ship 
Canals. The Panama Canal, after costing vast sums, 
has been ically abandoned, and a canal is now 
projected through Nicaraugua. 

Sunale, ANTONIO, (band da) commonly called Cana- 
Lgtro, an eminent painter of tho Venetigu school, n. 
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1697. His views of Venetian palaces, canals, &c., h 
censured by some as mere mechanism, still command a 
high price. He is said to have been the first who used 
the camera-obscura iu painting. D. 1768. 

Canandaigua, (kin-in-dá'gwüh,) a town of New lor! 
C. of Ontario co, on a lake of same name, Z9 m. S.E. 
Rochester, and 23: W. by N : Albany. I laxa 
of C, has a length of 15 miles, by a ing o 
from 34 to 1% miles. It lies about 437 ft. above the 
level of Lake Ontario, and it empties into Clyde river, 
& tributary of the Seneca, 

€nnanore, (kin'dn-ir,) a seaport and military station 
of Hindostan, p. Malabar, 45 m. N.W. of Calicut. 

Canaris, CoNSTANTINE, (kah-ná'ris,) a Greek patriot, B. 
abt. 1790. He served with distinguished valor against 
the Turks in his country's war of independence, and 
destroyed several Turkish vessels of war in the harbors 
of Scio and Tenedos, in 1522, In 1524, he won a naval 
victory over the enemy at Samos, 

Canary-bird, (kah-nd're.) (Zodl.) The Carduelis ca- 
naria, a beautiful yellow singing-bird, fam, /ringillide, 
originally brought from the Canary Islands, where ít is 
of green color, It was introduced into Europe in the 
16th cent., and is now much bred in the U. States. 

Canary Islands, or TRE Canaries, (supposed to be 
the Fortunate Islands of the ancicnts,]a group in the N. 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Spain, 136 m. N.W. of 
Cape Bojador on the W. coast of Africa, and 650 8.W. 
of Cadiz; between 27° 40’ and 29° 40’ N. Lat., and 139 
82’ and 18° 20’ W. Lon, They consist of 7 principal 
islands embracing an area of 8,256 sq. m., besides sev- 
eral small detached ones, The pp. islands, proceeding 
from E. to W., are Lanzarota, Fuerteventura, Gran 
Canaria, Teneriffe, Gomera, Palma, and Hierro or Ferro. 
Teneriffe is the most important of the group, and con- 
tains the chief town, Santa Crus de Teneriffe, which 
has a pop. of 9,500,and where the Spanish governor 
resides, These islands are of volcanic origin, and on 
Teneriffe is the celebrated Peak of Teyde or Teneriffe, 
11,400 ft. above the level of the sea. Clim. Hot, but 
healthy, Soil, Fertile, producing both tropical aud 
temperate grains and fruits in abundance, The C. wine, 
which is largely exported, is made of balf-ripe grapes, 
und resembles that of Madeira. The C., first discovered 
in 1330, were taken possession of by the French in 1400, 
who were dispossessed by the Spaniards towards the 
end of the 15th cent. . 239,859. 

Canary-wood, ( Bot.) PERSEA. 

Canaster, (kän-ds'tr.) [From Sp. canasta, a basket.] A 
kind of smoking-tobacco, prepared from the dried and 
coarsely triturated leaves of the plant ;—so called from 
a kind of rushen basket in which it is usually exported 
from 8, America. 

Cancale, (kin'kdM,) a seaport of France, on its W, 
coast, dep. Ile-et-Vilaine, 9 m. E. of St. Malo, It is 
famous for its oysters, Top. 7,000. 

Caneellate, (kdn'sél-lat.) (Bot.) Denoting leaves en- 
tirely venous, or without connecting parenchyma, sa 
that the whole leaf has the appearance of a surface of 


open net-work, 

Caneer, (kdn’s¢r.) deese (Med.) A disease chiefly 
attacking the glands, consisting of a scirrhous tumor, 
terminating in an ill-conditioned and deep ulcer, gen- 
erally attended by excruciating pain. When the can- 
cerous character of a tumor is once ascertained, its 
extirpation, when practicable, is the only chance of 
effectual relief. The large blue veins which ramity 
round a C, of the breast were compared by old authors 
to the claws of a crab, whence the name of this disease, 
—( Astron.) The Crab, The fourth sign of the Zodiac, 
which the sun enters about the 21st of Juue, when he 
reaches his greatest N. declination. The first point of 
C. is 90? distant from the first point of Aries, and is 
called the Summer Solstice. The parallel circle through 
this point is called the Tropic of Cancer, 

Can’cer-plant. (Hot) See PLANTAGO. 

C€an'cer-root. (Hot) See EPIPHEGUS. 

Cancrinite, (kdnk’rin-it.) ( Min.) A silicate ofalumina 
and soda with carbonate of lime, 

Cancroid, dg beni? [From L. cancer, and Gr, eidos, 
Carat] Zoül.) Pertaining to, or resembling, a crab. — 
( Med, cancerous symptom, 

Candahar, (kin'da-Ahdr,)a fortified city of Afghanistan, 
200 m, 8.W. of Cabul; Lat. 32? 30 N., Lon. 66? 10’ E, It 
is a large and regularly built place, and carries on un 
extensive trade, C. was built in 1754, by Ahmed Shah, 
who made it his capital, 

Candelabrum, (kin-del-d’briim,) (pl. CANDRLABRA.] 
[L., from candela, candle.] Originally, a candlestick 
among the ancients; afterwards, a support for a lamp. 
They were made of wood, metal, or marble, and were 
carved into a variety of elegant forms. A shaft, stand- 


ing ou 3 short legs, was q common slaps Among the 
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moderns, the term is generally applied to a chandelier 
or candlestick with decorated branches. 

Candia, or CRETE, (kün'de-àh.) [Anc. Creta.] An island 
situated at the eutrance of the Grecian archipelago, be- 
longing to Turkey, bet. Lat. 34? 50' and 35? 55' N., Lon. 
23? 40' and 26° 40’ E.; area, 3,200 sq.m. It is very ir- 
regular in form, its length being about 160, and its 
breadth varying from 6 to 35 m. The island of C. is for 
the most part mountainous, and contains the celebrated 
Mount Ida (now Peiloriti), 7,674 feet high, on which 
Jupiter is said to have passed a great part of his youth 
in the exercise of hunting and drawing the bow. The 
climate is very healthy, the soil fertile, and the vegeta- 
tion luxuriant; the modern Greek is the language gen- 
erally spoken. The history of C. begins with Greek 
mythology, and Minos gave M laws, B.C. 1,200. It was 
conquered by the Romans, n.c. 67; was bought by the 
Venetians from the Marquis de Montserrat, 1204; and 
was conquered by the Turks, 1669, In 1867, the Cretans 
broke out in open revolt, seeking the annexation of C. 
to Greece, but after resisting for more than one year 
the forces of the Tirkish empire, they had to submit 
again to the Ottoman yoke. pp. 1879, abt. 270,000, — 
Candia, its capital, is a fortified city and seaport, on the 
N. shore of the island. Pop. 11,000, 

€andiot, or Candiote, (in'de-0t) (Geog.) An in- 
habitant of the island of Candia. 

Candle, (kan'dl.) [L.candela.] A cylindrical body of 
wax, or tallow, surrounding a wick, and used for giving 
light. C. are also now made of palm oil, paraffine, and 
stearic acid (or stearine), either pure or mixed with mar- 
garie acid, Tallow, spermaceti, stearic acid, and par- 
afine C. are cast in moulds, but wax C are made by 
pouring melted wax over each wick as it hangs over a 
pan of wax, until the requisite thickness has been ob- 
tained. It is then rolled on a table until it acquires a 
cylindrical shape. The manufacture of € was formerly 
very extensive, but it has lost much of its importance, 
chiefly in this country, since the introduction of gus 
and rock-oil. 

C€un'dileberry-tree. (Bot) Sce Myrica. 

Candlemas, (kin'di-más.) (Candle and mass.) (Ecel. 
Hist.) The festival observed on the 2d Feb., in com- 
meraoration of the purification of the Virgin Mary. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the candles then blessed at 
the mass are used in processions and other ceremonics 
during the year. 

Candolle, (kin'dól) AUGUSTIN PYRAMUS DE, an emi- 
nent botanist, of French extraction, p. in Geneva, 1778. 
In 1808, he was appointed professor of botany at Mont- 
pellier. He afterwards filled for maay years the chair 
of natural history in his native city. D. 1841. His pp. 
works are, Théorie Elémentaire de Botanique; Regni Vege- 
tabilis Systema Naturale; and L’ Organographie et la 
Physiologie Végétales. 

Candy, (kin'ie.) [From L. candidus, white.] In con- 
fectionery, a sweetmeat of sugar made by melting and 
crystallizing it several times. — ( Com.) An East Indian 
weight of 2) maunds, or 24:3 imp. bushels. 

Candy, (aney an inland city of Ceylon, 80 m. E.N.E. 
of Colombo. It is famous for its numerous temples, in one 
of which the fabled tooth of Buddha is still preserved. 

Cane, (kin.) [L. conna.] (Hot) A common commer- 
cial name for the stems of various grasses, palms, &c. 
— C. Bamnoo, C, BRAKE, Bambusa arundinacea ; €, DRAG- 
ON, à kind of Rattan caue; C. GREAT RATTAN, Culamus 
rudentum ; C. GROUND Rattan, Rhapis flabelliformis; C. 
Malacca, the stem of Calamus scipionum, used for mak- 
ing walking-sticks; C RATTAN, Culamus rotang; C. REED, 
the stem of some grasses of our 8. States, largely exported 
for making weavers’ shuttles; C, SWEET, Andropogon Cal- 
amus aromaticus; C. SUGAR, Saccharum officinaram ; C. To- 
BAGO, the stem of Bactris minor, used for walkiug-sticks. 

Cannella, (kan-nél/ld.) (Bot.) A gon. of plants, O. Canel- 
lacee, The species C. alba furnishes a pale orange-colored 
bark, with an aromatic odor, which is used asa tonic, 
and also as a spice. It is a tree native of the W. Indies. 

Canella’eere. (Bot.) An 0. of plants, all. Berberales, 
almost identical with OLacacks, q. v. 

Canes venntici, (ins ve-nat'e-se.) [L., the hunting 
dogs.] (Ast.) A Northern constellation invented by 
Hevelius. Within its limits are several very remark- 
able nebulse. 

Cnnhooks, (Xdu'hookz.) (Naul.) Ropes having flat 
hooks at each end, working in a pulley, and used for 
hoisting casks, &c. 

Canicatti, (kdin-c-kit'te,) a town of Sicily, 15 m. E.N.E. 
of Girgenti. Pop. 20,112. 

Canienla, (in-Ik'u-lih.) (Ast) See SIRIUS. 

€anic'ular Days. See Doao-DiYs. 

Canidae, (kin'e-de.) iE canis, a doz.) (Zo) The 
Dog fam., comprising digitigrade carnivora without re- 
tractile claws, and with all the feet apparently foyr- 
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toed; the forward ones, however, with a rudimentary 
thumb high up. It includes the gen. Canis and Vulpes. 
Canis, (/ca’nis.) [L.] (Zodl.) A gen. of the Canida, in- 
cluding the wolf, the jackal, and the dog; distinguished 
by the post-orbital process of the frontal bone being very 
convex, and curving downwards, and by the circular 
pupil of the eye. Wolves are crafty, ferocious, aud 
greedy; feeding upon whatever they can kill, and also 
gorging themselves upon the bodies of dead animals, 
which they scent at great distances. They hunt in 
packs, and ure thus able to overpower animals which 
singly they could not master. In newly settled districis, 
wolves often make great havoc among sheep, calves, and 
other domestic animals, The most common species in 
the U. States is the White and Gray Wolf, € occidentalis 
griseoulbus, which is pure white to grizzly gray, and is 
found thronghont N, America (Fig.124); and the Black 
Wolf, C. occidentalis ater, of Florida and other 8. States, 
which is wholly black. The Jackal, C. aurens, a native 





Fig. 124. —AMERICAN WOLP, (C. occidentalis griseoalbus.) 


of the warmer : of Asia and Africa, is closely re- 
lated to the wolf. It rouses other beasts by its cry, so 
that they are easily taken by the lion, whence it is 
called the Zion's provider. Like the vulture and hysena, 
the jackal feeds upon putrefying animal substances, 
and thus soon frees the air from their eflluvium. It 
breeds with the dog, and their offspring are very pro- 
liic. The Dog, C. fumiliaris, so well known for its at- 
tachment to mankind, is distinguished from the other 
species of the genus by the recurved tail. Some nat- 
uralists consider it a wolf; others, that it is a domesti- 
cated jackal; and yet those dogs which have become 
wild again on desert islands resemble neither the one 
nor the other of these. The several varieties of dog are 
described under their respective common names, — ( Ast.) 
The name of two of Ptolemy's southern constellations. 
To C. major (the Greater Dog) belongs Sirius, the bright- 
est of all the fixed stars; and C. minor (the Lesser Dog) 
includes the star Procyon. 

Canisteo, (In-is-fe'o,) a vill. and twp. of Steuben co., 
New York, 31 m. W.N.W. of Corning. on a river of same 
name falling into the Tioga. Pop. 2,435. 

Canker, (kdng’kér.) [From L. cancer, a crab.) ( Med.) 
Quncrum oris, or Cancer aquaticus, a form of aphthous 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of the mouth. It 
is not uncommon in children's asylums, is the result of 
unwholesome or insufficient food, and is rather the 
symptom or the consequence of disease than a disease 
itself. It is cured by constitutional means, and a strict 
attention to diet and regimen.—{ Fur.) A fungous excres- 
cence in the feet of horses, 

€nn'ker-worm. 
(Zol.) See GEOME- 
TRIDA. 

Canna, (kidn'na.) ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, or- 
der Marantacex, having 
brightly colored — yel- 
low, red, or orange — 
flowers in panicles, ‘The 
foliage, too, is highly 
ornamental, and char- 
acteristic; hence, they 
are favorite plants in 
cultivation (Fig. 125). 
Some species are also 
of importance from 
their fleshy under- 
ground stems, contain- 
ing an abundance of 
starch. The tubers of 
other species are eaten 
as a vegetable, while 
some have slight me- 
dicinal properties, In 
Brazil, the leaves are = " 
used for packing pur- Fig. 125. — CANNA GIGANTEA, 
poses, — (Zool) See ELAND. 
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Canna ^ne,) a village of S. Italy, prov. Cosenza, 
8 m. WSW. of Barletta, near the site of the anc. city of 
same name, memorable for the great victory obtuined 
there by Hannibal over the Roman army, 217 B. c. 

Cannel-coal, (kin'nl.) [A corruption of candle-coal. 
(Min.) A hard, opaque, inflammable, jet-black, fossi 
coal, which burns with a clear white flame, like that 
of a candle. When burning, it splits and crackles, with- 
out melting, and leaves 3 or 4 per cent. of ash. It is 
sufficiently solid to be cut and polished, and, like jet, 
is often made into trinkets. 

€nannelüres, (kdn'a-4rz) [Fr.] (Gun. Circular 
grooves formed in the cylindrical part of a cylindru- 
conoidal shot. 

Cannes, (kdhn’,) a seaport and fashionable bathing- 
resort of France, in dep. Var, on the N. coast of the 
Mediterranean, 25 m. E. of Draguignan. Napoleon I. 
landed near this place on his return from Elba in 1814. 


Pop. 9,618. 

Cannibal, (kin’ne-bdl.) [Supposed to be derived from 
Caribales, a designation given by Columbus to the Caribs 
of the W. Indies, who were believed to be anthro- 
pophagi.] A person who eats human flesh. Herodotus, 
tho Greek historian, mentions the tribes of the Massa- 
pes the Padi of India, and the Issedones, as havin 

addicted to eating the bodies of their deceased 
kindred. In modern times, the known C. were the 
Battas, a people of Sumatra, first heard of through 
Marco Polo; and when America was discovered, it was 
found to prevail in it to a great extent. Cannibalism 
is now restricted, so far as known, to some of the Bra- 
zilian aborigines, the Tasmanian nomads, and several 
tribes of Equatorial Africa, particularly the Fans, of 
whom Du Chaillu gives an odiously repulsive account. 

Canning, Grokoz, (kdn'ning, an English statesman 
and orator, B. in ndon, 1770. He commenced his 
career at the bar, but being brought into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Pitt, he abandoned the law for politics. 
In Mr. Percival's administration, C. became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and largely contributed in 
that capacity to the overthrow of the plans of Napoleon. 
In 1816, he was appointed President of the Board of 
Oontrol of Indian Affairs, and, in 1822, Foreign Secretary 
for the second time. On the death of the Earl of Liver- 





pool, C. became first minister of the crown, and dis- 
tinguished his govt. by the liberal tendencies of his 
home and foreign policy. D. 1827. 

Cannon, (kdn’niin.) (From L. canna, a pipe made of 
veed.] (Ord.) A piece of ordnance, or a heavy metallic 
gun for a battery, mounted on a carriage called a gun- 
earríage. C.are made of iron, steel, or brass, and are 
of different sizes, carrying balls varying from 3 lbs. in 
weight to several hundred. The explosive force being 
directed by the tube, balls and missiles are carried to 
grot distances with destructive power. In a field of 

attle the are often Md het b horses on light car- 
ri and are then ca! eld-pieces, or flying-artWery, 
The different parta of a (* are, the er solid 
Wal, from the bottom of the bore to the cascabel, or 


Fig. 126.— KRUPP'8 BREEOH-LOADING CAST-hT 
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extremity of the solid end; the frunnions, which pre 
ject at each side, and form an axis, on which it turns; 
the bore, or cylindrical cavity, whieh at present is not 
cast, but formed in the solid metal by a boring-ma- 
chine; and the chamber, which is a recess for the pow- 
der, formed at the end of the bore, and of smaller di- 
ameter. C. were originally made of longitudinal bars, 
bound with strong hoops; and this mode of manufac- 
ture has been in some instances revived. The earliest 
forms of artillery appear to have been the balista and 
catapulta of the Romans. The Normans also seem to 
have used contrivances of the kind for projecting 
arrows at the battle of Hastings. C. cannot, however, 
be said to have actually existed prior to the invention 
of gunpowder, which completely changed the science 
of war. In the 12th and 13th centuries, they are said 
to have been extensively used by both the Moors and 
Spaniards, In 1327, they were employed by Edward 
IlI. of England in his campaign against the Scots, and 
also against the French at y,in 1346, Atthat early 
eriod, the projectiles they sent forth were of stone. 
he first piece of ordnance made for iron balls, dates 
from the reign of Charles VIL, in 1440. In 1521, me- 
tallic C. were first cast in England, and took various 
fanciful names, as falconets, culverins, sakers, basilisks, 
dragons, kc. Mortars came into use at the siege of 
Naples by Charles VIII., 1435; howitzers, at the siege 
of Ath, 1697, and carronades were introduced about 
1779. Since the Crimean war, 1853-6, improvements in 
the construction of C. have, year by year, 80 progressed 
as to have brought artillery, at the present day, to a 
state of absolute perfection as engines of destruction. 
In England, C. of various and most elaborate kinds 
have been introduced, such as the formidable guns 
known by the names of their inventors or improvers, — 
, Mackay, Whitworth, Palliser, Fraser, &c. In 

the U. States, similar arms of the most powerful and 
effective character bear the names of Dahlgren, Rodman, 
and other eminent inventors. On the Continent of 
Europe, the Krupp steel gun has attained preéminence 
among heavy arms. Their superiority first came into 
notice during the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, and 
they more than maintained their reputation in the 
Franco-Prussiar campaign, 1870-71. They are formed 
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of one piece of metal, have a rifled bore, and vary im 
weight and calibre. The largest of the kind used at 
the siege of Paris were 24-pounders, weighing each 
6,000 lbs., requiring a charge of from t to 514 lbs. of 
powder, and carrying a projectile weighing from 55 to 
60 Ibs. The heaviest Krupp steel gun, one exhibited 
in the Paris Exposition, 1569, weighed 122,000 lbs., or, 
with its carriage and turn-table, nearly 90 tons; had 
a bore of 14 inches diameter, and carried a solid steel 
shot of 1,212 lbs. Of late years, C. of rifled-bore have 
come largely into favor, and have to a t extent su- 
poe the old smooth-bore, though it is still a de- 

table point among artillerists which of the two 
classes is generall 


the better and most effective one. 
C. are commonly 


guated according to their calibre. 
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thus, one whicn carries a 12 Ib. shot is termed a 12- 
nder; one of 100 lbs., a 100-pounder, and so on. 
g. 126 is a view of one of Krupp's 1l-inch breech- 
loading steel guns, with self-acting casemate carriage, 
showing also the mode of charging the gun. — ( Games.) 
In Billiards, the act of striking two or more balls with 
the ball impelled by the cue; — otherwise called carom 
or cara 

Cannon, Disappearing. Cannon whose ca: 
are so constructed that they can be sunk out of sight 
and danger for loading and lifted again for Aring: 

Canoe, (kdA-noo'.) [Of Indian deriv.] A small boat, 
formed of the trunk of a tree, hollowed out by cutting 
or burning; and sometimes also of strips of bark fast- 
ened together. It is impelled by paddles instead of 
oars, and is used by uncivilized nations in both hemi- 
spheres. 

Canon, (kin'ün) (Fr. a rule.) (Eecl) The laws and 
ordinances of ecclesiastical councils. Also, the author- 
ized and received catalogue of the books of Scripture. — 
Also, a list or catalogue of the saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church.— Aguin, a dignitary in the cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches who, when he performs 
the duties of his office, is termed C. residentiary, — ( Mus.) 
In modern music, a kind of perpetual fugue, in which 
the different parts, beginning one after another, repeat 
incessantly the same air. 

Cation, Canyon, (kin’yiin.) [Sp., a tube.) A term used 
in the countries beyond the Mississippi, and in Mexico, 
to denominate a deep chasm, gully, gorge, or ravine, 
bet. almost perpendicular banks or cliffs; as, the great 
Cañon of the Colorado, 

Canonical, (in-ón'ik-lL) (Eccl Pol) Agreeably to 
the canons of a church; as, canonical hours, or hours 
prescribed by the canons for prayers. They are chiefly 
observed in the Reman Catholic Church, and are called 
prime, terce, sext, and nones (the first, third, sixth, and 
ninth hours of the day); i.e. at 6, 9, 12, and 3 o'clock. 
In England, the C. H. are from 8 till 12 A.M., before or 
after which marringe cannot legally be performed ín a 
parish church. 

Canonization, (-zi'shun. (Poat Hist.) An act of 
the Roman Catholic Church, by which holy men de- 
ceased are enrolled in the catalogue or canon of saints. 
When it is proposed to canonize any person, a formal 
process is instituted, by which his merits or demerits 
are investigated. Hereupon the beatification of the per- 
son in question is pronounced by the Pope, and his C. 
follows upon the production of testimony to miracles 

erformed at his tomb or by his remains. The day of 
his death is generally selected to be kept in his honor, 
and is inserted as such in the calendar. 

Canopus, (kah-nd'piis.) (Ast) A star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constel. Argo. It is, after Sirius, the 
brightest star in the heavens. 

Canopy, (kin'o-pe. [Gr. kdndpeion, literally, a mos- 
quito-curtain.] (Areh.) An ornamented : 
projection over doors, windows, &c.: a 
covering over niches (Fig. 127), tombe, 
a seat of state, &c. 

Canosa, (IA-no'zdh.) [Anc. Canusium.) 
A town of 8. Italy, prov. Bari, 15 m. 
S.W. of Barletta, was anciently one of 
the most considerable cities of Italy, 
und reached its acme of prosperity un- 
der the emperor Trajan. Pop. 14,601. 

Canova, (kah-nó'rah,) ANTONIO, one 
of the greatest of Italian sculptors, n. 
at Possagno, in Venetia, 1757. Among 
his more celebrated works are, the 
Venus and Adonis, Cupid and Psyche, 
Mary Magdalen, &c. The ruling char- 
acteristic of his style is sentiment — 
sometimes, indeed, bordering on senti- 
mentality, D. 1822. 

Canoxinite, (kin-nóks'Iin-i.)  ( Min.) 
A silicate of alumina and soda, mixed 
with carbonate of lime. 

Canrobert, (kdn-ro-bair’,) Fnawcors 
CERTAIN, marshal of France, n. 1500, 
Entering the army aa a private, he rose 
rapidly in his profession, and won com- 
mission rank in Africa. On the out- 
break of the Crimean war, lie received 
command of the first division, and dis- 
tinguished himself at Alma. Succeed- 
ing St. Arnaud in the chief command 
of the French, he led them into the 
thickest of the battle at Inkerman, 
where he had a horse killed under him. 
In 1859, while in command of the 3d 
corps, he participated in the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino, and was crested & marshal of 
France in 1856. 


Fig. 127. 
CANOPY. 
(A. p. 1294.) 
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Canso, (Cape,) (I-In'so) the E. extremity of Nova 
Scotia, and the S. limit of the entrance to Chebuctc 
Bay; Lat. 45°17’ N., Lon. 61? W.— SrRAiT, or Gut, or Cy 
a passage 17 m. long, by about 214 broad, connecting 
Chebucto Bay with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and se 
forming an island of Cupe Breton. 

Cant, (kdnt.) [From Ger. kanten.) (Arok) A term ex- 

ressing the position of any piece of timber not stand- 
ing square. —( Naut.) A prop of wood fastened to a 
ship's deck to support a bulkhead. 

Cantabile, (kdn-tab’ele.) [It., from L. canto, I sing.] 
(Mus.) A term applied to movements intended to be 
performed in a graceful and melodious style. When 
marking the beginning of a piece, C. signifies that it is 
to be played rather slow than quick. 

Cantabri, (kin-tàbre.) (Anc. His.) A tribe anciently 
inhabiting the N. of Spain, and the last people in that 
country to submit to the Roman conquest, B. Cc. 25. The 
present Basques are supposed to be their descendants. 

Cantabrian (kin-tà'bre-ài) Mountains, in Spain, 
the W. prolongation of the Pyrenees, réaching to Cape 
Finisterre, and attaining a maximum elevation of 
10,000 ft. 

Cantacuzenus, (kin'tdh-kü-zé'niis) JOHANNES, an 
emperor of Constantinople, of superior talents, B. abt. 
1300. He was proclaimed emperor in 1342, and, after 
an unquiet reign of 11 years, abdicated in 1353, and re- 
tired to a monastery. 

Cantal, (kdn'tdl,) an inland and mountainous dep. of 
France, between Lat. 44° 37’ and 45° 26’ N., Lon. 29 5' 
and 3? 14' E. C. Aurillac. Pop. 264,575. 

Cantaliver, (kidn'te-le-vr.) [From cant and lever.] 
(Arch.) A kind of bracket, used to support cornices, 
balconies, &c., and usually of considerable projection. 

Cantaloupe. (Jot.) e Cucumis. 

Cantar, (kdn'tdr,) in Greece, a weight corresponding 
to 123-20 Ibs. avoirdupois; in Turkey, to 44 okes, or 125 
tbs. avoirdupois. 

Cantata, (-tGh'tàh.) [From It. cantare, to sing.] (Mus.) 
A song, or other musical composition, mixed with 
recitative, airs, and different movements, chiefly in- 
tended for a solo voice, with an instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

Canteen, (kin-teen^) [Fr. cantine.) (Mil) A place 
in barracks or an encampment where provisions, 
liquor, &c., are sold.—Also, a semi-cylindrical tin-case 
strapped over a soldier's knapsack, to carry his cooked 
victuals in. 

Canterbury, (kdn'tr-b^r-re,)) an ancient city, and the 
metropolitan see of England, co. Kent, 53 m. S.E. by 
E.of London. It is famous for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, built in 1184, and standing on the site of the first 
Christian church in Britain, founded by St. Augustine. 
Pop. 25,456. 

Cantharida, (kan-thdr'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam.of coleop- 
terous insects which are mainly soft, have the head 
broad, antenne long, wing-covers soft, and more or 
less bent downward, and feign death when alarmed, 
Cantharis vesicutoria, the Spanish Fly, or Blister Beetle 
(Fig. 128) so 
well known for 
its medicinal 
uses, is abt. 94 
of an inch in 
length, and of 
à beautiful me- 
tallic gold- 
green color. It 
is abundant in 
Spain and Italy, 
where they fre- 
quent ash-trees, 
and feed upon its leaves. The Spanish fly is exten- 
sively used for raising blisters. Taken internally, it is 
a most energetic acrid poison. In their first forin the 
larve of the C., called Meloidæ, are very small active 
parasites, infesting bees. Sec CANTHARIDINE. 

C€antharidine. (Chem.) The active principle of the 
Spanish fly, Cantharis vesicatoria, which forms colorless 
right-angled four-sided prisms, which melt at 3929, 
and volatilize below that temperature, evolving white 
vapors, which are intensely irritating to the eyes and 
throat. It dissolves readily in alcohol, and has the 
vesiccating power of the Spanish fly in a very high de- 
gree. Form. C5H 105. 

Canticles, (kdn’te-kiz.) [From L. centiculum, a little 
song.) (Seript) The Sona. The Solomon's Song, or 
Song of Songs, a canonical book of the Bible, kappaa 
by some to be a marriage-song written by Solomon, 
and must be explained by compositions of a similar 
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Fig. 198. 
SPANISH FLY, Or BLISTERING BEETLE, 





nature in Eastern countries. Other writers consider 
it to be a series of sacred idyls, each distinct and inde- 
pendent of the other. It was forbidden to be read be 
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@re a mature age by the Jews and early Christians, | Camzome, (kdn-z/ne.) [It., a song.] (Mus.) A song or 


lest it should be misunderstood. 
Cantilena, (kdn-te-lā'nah.) [L., a song.) (Mus.) The 
treble melody, or upper part of any composition. 


Cants) (kdn'to.) [It., à song.] (Poet. A part or divi- 
sion of & corresponding with what in prose is 
termed a — (Mus.) The first treble, or highest 


vocal part of a composition. 

C€an'to-fer/mo. [It., firm song.] (Mus) The subject 
or theme of any counterpoint, whether plain or figured. 

Canton, (kdn'ton.) [Fr.]) (Geog.) Asmall division of 
territory, constituting a district, state, or govt., as in 
the Swiss cantons. In France, the term is given toa 
small subdivision of a dept.—( Her.) A small square 
separated from the rest of acoat. A shield is said to 
be cautoned when two lines proceeding from the top or 
sides meet each other at right angles. 

Canton, (kdnu'tón,) à maritime city of China, C. p. of 
Quang-tong, 1,200 m. S. by W. of Pekin; Lat. 23° 9 
10" N., Lon. 1139 14' 30" E. This is a large, tolerably 
well-built, and densely populated city, quadrangular 
in form, and with a small space, separated from the na- 
tive quarters, allotted to foreign residents. The com- 
merce of C. is the most extensive of any city of Asia, 
excepting only Calcutta, and nearly all the foreign 
powers have their 
representatives here 
in the interests of 
trade. Canton was 
the first port in the 
Celestial empire 
opened to Euro- 
re The foreign 

e is almost 
wholly in the hands 
of the English and 
Americans, and tho 
latter peo le have 
established a line of 
steamers between C. 
and San Francisco. 
Pop. 1,900,000.— | 
ons "acr. «i ~- 

-kiang (“Pear 
River”), is the lower 

rtion of the Pe- 

, and is navi- 
le for 300 miles. 
low C, it bears —— 


the name of Bocca Fig. 129.— CANTONESE MILKMAN. 


Tigris. 
Canton, in Illinois, a village of Canton township, Ful- 
Springfield.—In Missouri, 


ton county, 70 m. N.N.W. o 
a village of Lewis county, on the Mississippi river. 
of 8t. Lawrence county, 





y 
—In New York, a village, C. 
on Grass river, 20 m. E.S.E. of Ogdensburg.—In Ohio, 
a manufacturing town, capital of Stark county, on the 
NimishHlen creek, 118 miles north-east of the city of 


Columbus. 

€Aan'tonite, [From Canton Mine, Ga., whero it oc- 
curs.) (Min.) A variety of sulphide of copper, crystal- 
lizing in cu 


Cantonment, (kdn-toon’mént.) [From canton.] (Mil.) 


Troops billeted into different quarters or divisions 
are said to go into cantonments. 
Canta, CESARE, an eminent Italian historian, 


(Ean too.) 

B. near Milan, 1805. He has published: History of 
dtalian Literature (1851); History of the Last Hundred 
Fears (1853), &c.; but his greatest work is his Universal 
History (Storia Universale, 20 vols. 1837—42), which has 
been translated into English and French. 

Tanute, (the Grent,) (kdn'yit.) [Dan. knud or knut. 
The 2d king of Denmark of that name. Proclaim: 
Eng y the Danes in 1014, he completed the conquest of 
England begun by his father Sweyn, 1017. He was a 
just and bencficent prince, and one who gained both the 
CEU ona of his subjects and the esteem of foreigners. 


Canvas, (kdn'cds.) T. canevas, from L. cannebis, 
hemp.] A coarse, unbleached kind of cloth made of 
hemp or flax. Of C. there are several kinds: as, that 
worked regularly in little squares as a groundwork for 
tapestry, &c.; that which is called buckram; the cloth 
used by painters, called ticking ; that employed for sails 
of ships, tenta, &c. 

Can’‘vas-back. (Zol.) The Aythya vallisheria, a spe- 
cies of sca-duck, fam. Anatida, inhabiting N. America. 
It is 20 inches long, and the wings abt. 9 inches; head 
and neck chestnut, body white, wing-covers gray 

When in condition it weighs 3 pounds, 

is held in such estimation as to be regarded by 

as the most delicious of all water-fowl. It arrives 
the U. States, from the North, in October. 





air in two or three parts, with passages of fugue and 
imitation. —(Zit.) A kind of lyric poem, in Italian, te 
which music may be adapted in the style of a cantata. 

Caoutchouc, (kd-oot' ;) commonly called Inpia 
Runner, or ELastic Gum. (Chem.) A highly elastic sub- 
stance, obtained from the milky sap of the Siphonia 
Elastica, and other arboraceous plants. It is colorless 
and almost transparent in the pure state, but as ordi- 
narily met with it varies from yellowish-brown to black. 
It is a non-conductor of electr ciy. Its composition is 
not definitely known ; it is, nevertheless, a hydrocarbon. 
From its softness, impermeability to water, &c., it is 
used in the manufacture of many articles. It is easily 
dissolved by purified naphtha obtained from coal-tar, 
which does not change its properties, and the solution 
has been most extensively employed to give a thin 
covering to cloth, so as to render it impervious to mois- 
ture. Itisalso used for over-shoes, and, when dissolved 
in oil, forms a flexible varnish. C. is principally ob- 
tained from 8. America, whence it is usually imported 
in the form of pear-shaped bottles, which are formed 
by allowing the juice to flow from the tree over a mould 
of clay, then drying by exposure to the sun or to the 
smoke of burning fuel, after which the clay in the inside 
is moistened with water and picked out, — Vulcanized 
India. In its ordinary state, India-rubber be- 
comes rigid by cold, and soft by heat; hence it loses its 
value in hot or cold countries; but when conibined with 
a little sulphur, at a temperature of 320? F. (this pro- 
cess, invented in this country by Mr. Goodyear, being 
termed vulcanization), it becomes highly elastic; it is 
not affected by the most intense cold, nor by a tem- 
perature less than that which is sufficient to char it; 
moisture, however long continued, seems to produce 
no action upon it; and it is unaffected by any of the 
ordinary solvents, such as grease, oils, ether, turpen- 
tine, naphtha, or acid solutions. In this state it is 
very largely employed in the arts. Subjected to a 
higher degree of heat, and for a longer time, it is con- 
verted into Hard India-rubber, Ebonite, or Vulcanite, and 
in this condition it can be employed in the place of 
bone and wood for a great number of articles, such as 
knife-handles, combs, cups, and boxes. India-rubber, 
is by no means rare in the vegetable kingdom, being 
found in the vegetable juices of the poppy (and hence 
in opium), of the lettuce, of the euphorbium and 
asclepia genera. 

Cacut/chouc Mineral. ( Min.) An elastic bitumin- 
ous mineral, resembling India-rubber in its physical 


properties. Ithas been found in bituminous limestone 
at Woodbury, Conn. 
Cap, (kdp.) [From L. the head.] A part of dress 


made to cover the head. The use of caps and hats is 
referred to the year 1449, the first seen in Europe being 
at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen; from that time 
they began to take the place of hoods or chaperons 
—(Arch.) The uppermost of any assemblage of princi 
pal or subordinate parts. Also, the mouldings which 
orm the head of a pier or pilaster. — ( Shipbuilding.) A 
square piece of timber which is placed over the head of 
a mast, to secure it to the lower part of the spar next 
above it. —(Hot.) The pileus, or top of a fungus, gens 
erally bonnet-shaped. — ( Her.) Cap of Maintenance. The 
cap of state carried before the English monarchs at the 
ceremony of coronation. — Cup-d-pie, from head to foot. 

Capacity, (kd-pds’e-te.) [L. capacitas] In a general 
sense, the power of containing or holding. — (Geom. 
The solid contents of a body. — (Chem.) That quality o 
bodies by which, according to some theorists, they ab- 
sorb and contain heat, which was considered by them 
an imponderable fluid. 

Caparisoned, (kah-pdr'e-zünd.) [From £p. caparazon, 
a cover.] (Her) Denoting the figure of a war-horse 
clothed and equipped for the field. 

Cape, Gap) From L. caput, head.) (Geog. The ex- 
tremity of a portion of land projecting into the sea be- 
yond the general line of shore. 

Cape Ann, (kdp-,) the E. extremity of Essex co., Massa- 
chusetts, 31 m. N.E. by E. of Boston; Lat. 42° 38' 18” N., 
Lon. 709 34' 42" W. 

Cape Bonavista, (bonah-vis'tah,) the S.E. point of a 
bay of same name, on the E. coast of Newfoundland. 
Cape Breton, (brit’tin,) a large island of N. America, 
belonging to Canada, and separated from the N, limit 
of Nova Scotia, (of which prov. it forms an integral 
pert) by a navigable channel. It forms the S.E. boun- 

of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and has many good 
harbors, that of Sydney (the C.) on the E. being ae- 
counted the best. Area, abt. 4,000 sq.m. C. B. lies bet. 
Lat. 45° 27’ and 47? 4’ N., and Lon. 59° 45’ and 61° 38 
W. Ita climate and vegetable products are much the 
same as those ef C. B. was colonized by the 
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French in 1712, and seized by the English in 1745. Pop. 
330,000 


,000, 
Canaveral, (kin-dv'e-rdl,) on the E. coast of 
ida, 135 m. S.E. of St. Augustine. 

Cape Charles, on the N. coast of Labrador, at the en- 
trance of Belleisle Strait; Lat. 52°15’ N., Lon. 55° 20’ W. 
—A headland of Virginia, in Northampton co., 25 m. 
N.N.E. of Norfolk. 

Cape Clear, a bold headland on the 8.W. coast of Ire- 
land, co. Cork, being the first point of land sighted by 
vessels from the S. and W. coming up St. George's 
Channel. 

Cape Cod, a peninsula forming the S.E. point of 

'assachusetts, Barnstable co., and enclosing a bay of same 
name on the E.and W. Length, about 65 m.; breadth, 
varying from 1 to 20. 

Cape Colony. See Care or Goop Horr. 

Ca Comorin, (ko-mó'rin,) the most S. point of 
Hindostan, lying so low as to be scarcely perceptible at 
Seance of from 12 to 16 m.; Lat. 8° 5’ N., Lon. 77° 


Cape Concep'tion, the S.W. extremity of Santa 
Darpara co., California ; Lat. 34? 26' N., Lon. abt. 1209 
25' W. 

Cape Corrientes, (kor-reen'tez,) on the S.W. coast 
of Mexico; Lat. 20° 22' N., Lon. 105? 35’ W.— Another, 
on the S. coast of Cuba; Lat. 19° 47' N., Lon. 77° 42' W. 

Cape Disappointment, near the entrance of 
Columbia River, Washington Ter.; Lat. 46° 12’ N., Lon. 
124° 15 W. 

Cape Eliz'abeth, a headland of Maine, 6 m. 8. by E. 
of Portland; Lat. 439 33' 36" N., Lon. 70° 11' 36" W. 

Cape Fear, in S. Carolina, forms the 8, point of Smith's 
Island; Lat. 33° 48' N., Lon. 77° 37’ W. 

Cape Fear River, in N. Carolina, formed by the 
junction of the Haw and Deep rivers, empties into the 
Atlantic, by two channels, near Lat. 33° 55’ N., Lon. 
78° © W. It is navigable for steamboats to Fayetteville, 
120 m. from its embouchure. 

Cape Finistère, ( /ün-istair) the most W. headland 
of France, in dep. Finistére; Lat. 48? 20' N., Lon. 4° du’ W. 

Cape Finisterre, find the most W. promon- 
ead Spain, coast of Galicia; Lat. 42° 54' N., Lon. 9° 


Cape Flat'tery, a high headland of Lewis co., Wash- 
ington bounded on the W. by the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, and on the S.W. by the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 
48° 45’ N., Lon. 124° 30’ W. 

Cape Florida, the E. point of Key Biscayno, Florida, 
330 m. 8. by E. of St. Augustine. 


Cape Girardean, (zheer-dr-do’,) an E.S.E. co. of Mis- | 


souri, b. on the Mississippi River. Area, 875 sq. m. C. 
Jackson. Pop. 17,920. — A village in the above co., on 
the Mississippi River; pop. 3,585. 

Cape Guardafui, (yiwir-dah-fwe,) the most E. point 
of Africa, at the entrance to the Strait of Bab-el-Man- 
deb; Lat, 11? 50’ N., Lon. 519 20 E. 

Ca Hatteras, (hct'tér-ds) 120 m. 8. by E. of Cape 
Henry, on the E. coast of N. Curolina ; Lat. 35° 14 N., 
Lon. 75° 5' 30" W. 

Cape Hayton, (haishe-Cn,) a seaport on the N. coast 
of Hayti, W. Indies. Itis esteemed the best harbor in 
the island. Pop. 10,000. 

Cape Henlopen, (h/n-lo'pen, on the E. coast of 
Delaware, on the S.W. of the entrance to Delaware Bay, 
13 m. 8.8.W. of Cape May. 

npe Hen’ry, at the S. entrance to Chesapeake Bay, 
on the N.E. coast of Virginia, 12 m. 8. by W. of Cape 
Charles. 

Cape Horn, the most 8. point of an island of same 
name, one of the Tierra del Fuego group, but long re- 
garded as being the 8. extremity of the mainland of S. 
America; Lat. (according to Malespina) 55° 5s' 30” 8., 
Lon. 679 21' 15" W. It usually has been supposed that 
the doubling of this cape is attended with almost cer- 
tain dangers; this, however, is an exaggeration, since, 
in the summer seasons, ships may round it without 
difficulty. 

Cope Island City, (-iland,) a fashionable watoring- 
place of New Jersey, on Cape Island, Cape May co., 110 
m. 8.8.E. of Philadelphia, Pop. 800. 

Cape La Hogue, (lah-hog',) on the E. side of tho 
peninsula of Cottentin, dep. Mauche, France, jutting 
into the English Channel. The French were defeated 
MT this point by the united English and Dutch tleets 
in 1692, 

Capella, (kah-p?l'ldh.) [L., a kid.) (Ast) A star of 
the first magnitude in the constellation of the Charioteer. 

Cape Look 'out, on the E. coast of N. Carolina, 85 m. 
S.W. of Cape Hatteras; Lat. (4° 37° N., Lon. 769 33’ W. 

Cape May, 4 headland of New Jersey, forming its 8. 
extremity, at the entrance to Delaware Bay ; Lat. 38° 55" 
48" N., won. 74° 58’ 30" W.—A 8. co, of the sume State, 
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b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by Delaware Bay; 
area, 265 sq. m. The greater portion of its surface .s 
intersected by salt lagoons. C. Cape May Court-Houre. 
Pop. 8,524. 

Cape Neddock, (n/d'dük,) a headland of Maine, 35 
m. 8.W. of Portland; Lat. 439 10’ N., Lon. 70° 35° W. 
Cape North, the northernmost point of Europe, at 
the N. end of the island of Magerüe, Norway, 1,200 ft. 
above the level of the sea; Lat, 71° 10 N., Lon. 25° 46' E. 
€npe of Good Hope, a celebrated headland near 
the S.W. point of the continent of Africa; Lat. 32° 23 
40" S., Lon. 18° 32' 25" E. It was discovered in 1486 
by Bartolommeo de Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, who, 
from the tempestuous weather he met with in its 
vicinity, gave it the name of “Cape of Storms,” King 
John IL. of Portugal afterwards changed it to that of 
“Good Hope " (Cabo di Buena Esperanza). 1t was first 
doubled by Vasco di Gama in 1497.—CoLoNY or C. or G. 
I, more generally called Care CoroNy, an extensive 
territory belonging to Great Britain, comprising tho 
greater portion of the 8. African continent £. of Lat. 
29? 30^, and between Lon. 17? and 27° su’ EK. It ie 
bounded N. by the Gariep or Orange River, N.E. by the 
Basuto Territory, and E. by Caffraria. Area, 183,286 
sq. m., with a coastline of 1,150 m., indented by St. He- 
lena, Saldanha, and Table bays, W., and Plattenburg, 
Simon's, and Algoa bays, E. Surf. The entire coun- 
try consists of 3 elevated plateaux intersected by 3great 
mountain-chains, between two of which is what is 
called the Great Karroo, a desert plain nearly 500 mx 
long by 100 broad. The prin. rivers are the Orange 
Great Fish River, Elephant, &c., and their affluenta 
Saldanha Bay is by far the best harbor on the coast. 
Minerals are known variously to exist, but have been 
hitherto little mined. Some gold has been found, to- 
gether with diamonds and other precious stones, Prod. 
Fruits, tobacco, wool, &c. Sheep-farming is the staple 
industry of the country. Chief towns. Cape Town (the 
cap.), Grahamstown, Zwellendam. Juhal, The aborigi- 
nes consist of Hottentots and Caffres; the colonists are 
chiefly English, Dutch, and French. C. C.is governed 
by an English viceroy, and is an important British 
military and naval station, being considered the key to 
the Indian Ocean. In 1650, the cape was colonized by 
the Dutch, from whom it was taken by the English in 
1795, and finally ceded to them in 1815. Pop. 566,158, 

Cape Prince of Wales, the most N.W. point of N. 
America, in Behring's Sea, forming an abrupt promon- 
tory at a considerable height above the sea; Lat. 659 
33' 30" N., Lon. 167° 59 105 wW. 

Caper, ika’pr.) [Fr. capre.] (Bol) See CAPPARIS, 

Capercailzic, (ka’pr-kal’ze.) (Zoól.) Sce TETRAONIDE. 

Ca'per-sauce, (-saus.) (Cookery.) A sauce of melted 
butter flavored with pickled capers, usually served with 
boiled mutton. 

Cape Romain, (ro-min’,) a low point of land, in & 
Carolina, 37 m. N E. of Charleston. 

Cape Sable, (sbl) the most S. point of the mainland 
of Florida, guarded by Fort Poinsett; Lat. 249 50’ N., 
Lon. 819 15’ W.— Also, the S.E. extremity of Nova 
Scotia is so called; Lat. 439 26’ N., Lon. 81° 15’ W. 

Cape Saint Lucas, (/ii/kus,) the 8. extremity of the 
poene of Lower California ; Lat. 22° 44' N., Lon. 109° 

Cape Saint Ma'ry, between St. Mary's Bay and 
Placentia, 8. coast of Newfoundland; Lat. 46° 50’ N., 
Lon. 54? 15' W. 

Cape San Antonio, (in-tó'ne-o,) the W. point of the 
island of Cuba; Lat. 21° 51’ 5" N., Lon. 849 57' 2" W. 

Cape San Blas, (blds,) in Florida, 125 m. S.E. of Pen- 
sacola, with a revolving light 65 ft. above the level of 
the sea; Lat. 29° 39' N., Lon. 85° 21’ W. 

Capet, (ki'pà,) IlvGUrs, founder of the 3d, or Capetian 
dynasty of French monarchs. As Count of Paris, he, 
on the death of Louis V., last of the Carlovingians, 
usurped the throne, in possession of which he was con- 
firmed by a confederacy of nobles. D. abt. A. p. 996. — 
The race of €. has given 118 sovereigns to Europe, viz., 
36 kings to France, 22 to Portugal, 5 to Spain, 11 to 
Naples and Sicily, 3 to Hungary, and 3 to Navarre; 3 
emperors to the East; 17 dukes to Burgundy, 13 to Brit- 
tany, 2 to Lorraine, and 4 to Parma. 

Cape Town, a seaport of S. Africa, and C. of Cape 
Colony, on its 8.W. coast, at the foot of Table Mountain, 
on the S. shore of Table Bay, is situate in Lat. 33° 55’ 
50” S., Lon. 189 1' E. It is a well-built and pleasant 
town, and one strongly fortified. Its harbor is good 
and well sheltered. — Z'op. 29,082. 

Cape Verd, (‘Green Cape," the westernmost promon- 
tory of the W. coust of Africa, between the Gambia and 
Senegal rivers ; Lat. 14° 45’ N., Lon. 179 34’ W. 

Cape Verd Islands. (Pg. Ihas Verdes.) A group 
belonging to Portugal, in the N. Atlantic Ocean, lying 
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between Lat. 14° 20’ and 17° 20' N., and 22° 20’ and 25° 
30’ W. Lon., about 370 m. W. of Cape Verd on the W. 
coast of Africa. The name is derived from the immense 
masses of green sea-weed found floating in the surround- 
ing sea. The group consists of 14 islands, 7 of which 
are peopled, and the whole form an area of about 1,790 
sq.m. They are of volcanic origin, precipitous, and com- 
paratively sterile; water being a frequent want. The 

rin. harbors are Porto Grande, and Porto Praya. The 
nhabs. are a mixed race of Portuguese and negroes. 
The islands were discovered and colonized by the Portu- 
guese in 1450. Pop. 67,347. 

Capias, (ki'pe-ds.) [L., you are to take.] (Law.) Cer- 
tain writs are so called, by one of which, the C. ad 
respondendum, a party is arrested at the commencement 
of a suit if there is ground for supposing that he is 
about to abscond. Another is the C. ad satisfaciendum, 
(called briefly Ca. Sa.), a writ of execution by which 
the sheriff is commanded to take the body of the de- 
fendant in satisfaction. 

Capillaire, (kip-il-lair’.) ms from L. capillario.] A 
simple kind of syrup, flavored with orange-flower water: 
— 80 called from the mucilaginous syrup of theold phar- 
macopeias, obtained from the Adiantum capillus veneris. 

Capillary, (kip-il-là're) [From L. capillus, a bair} 
Generally, an epithet applied to things on account o 
their hair-like fineness.—(Anat.) The capillaries, or 
capil vessels, are the smallest and extreme parts of 
the ramifications of the veins and arteries. They vary 
in size from to of an inch in diameter, 
being smallest in the brain and largest in the bones. 
In them occurs the carbonization of the blood, and the 

roduction of animal heat, and they also secrete the 

le, sweat, and urine.— Cupillary Aftraction, or Capil- 
larity. (Phy.) The name given to phenomena which are 
very various, but may be all referred to the mutual at- 
traction of the liquid molecules for each other, and to 
the attraction between these molecules and solid bodies. 
For instance, when a body is placed in a liquid which 
wets it, for example a glass rod in water, the liquid, as 
if not subject to the laws of gravitation, is raised up- 
wards inst the sides of the solid, and its surface, in- 
stead of being hor.zontal, becomes slightly concave. 





Fig. 130. 
If, on the contrary, the solid is one which is not mois- 
tened by the liquid, as glass by mercury, the liquid is 
depreased against the sides of a solid, and assumes a 
convex shape. These phenomena are much more appar- 
ent when a tube of small diameter is placed in a liquid. 
And according as the tubes are or are not moistened by 
the liquid, an ascent ora depression of the liquid is 
produced, which is greater in proportion as the diam- 


eter is less (Fig. 130). 

Capital, (kp. m, capitalis, important, from ca- 
put, the .] (Com.) The fund or stock, money or 
goods, of a merchant, manufacturer, &c., or of a trad- 
ing company. —(Arch.) The uppermost part of a col- 
umn or pilaster (Fig. 131), 
serving as the head or 
crowning, and placed im- K 
mediately over the shaft, 
and under the entabla- 
ture. — ( Geog.) The me- 
tropolis, or chief city or 
town of an empire, king- 
dom, state, prov., or co. 
— Print.) upital letters, 
ov capitals, are those let- 
tera of a size larger than 
those in the body of the 
pase, and which serve to 
wead conspicuously a par- 
a h or sentence. They 
consist of large capitals, 





Fig. 131. 
thus, A B C; or small, ROMAN CAPITAL, A. D. 1150. 
as, ABC. 
Capital Punishment. (Crim. Law.) The extreme 
penalty of the law, by which a criminal's life is taken. 
hecrimes punishable by death are generally restricted 


in the United States to treason and murder. 
11 


Hanging 
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and beheading are now, for the most part, the modes 
of executing C. P. in the several states of Europe and 
America, with the exception of Spain, where the death 
of the culprit is instantaneously caused by the Garrote. 
In the U. States, England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
convict is hanged ; while in France he is decapitated 
by the Guillotine. In most of the German states, be- 
heading is the mode of execution adopted; but in Aus- 
trin, Fon da he convicted of capital offences are hanged. 
Notwithstanding the practice of the world from the re- 
motest times down to the present day, C. P. has fre- 
quently been reprobated by philosophers and philan- 
thropists, who have even gone so far as to deny the 
right so to punish to any earthly power. On this sub- 
ject, the following works may be consulted: Basil Mon- 
tagu On the Punishment of Death, 3 vols. (1800, 1812, 
1813), in which he collects the opinions of different 
eminent authorities; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 3 
vols. (1840), and his miscellaneous law - pamphlets; 
Jeremy Bentham’s Rationale of Punishment (1830); Bec- 
caria’s Essay on Crimes and Punishments (1775); Frederic 
Hill's Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies (1853); 
and Earl Russell's Treatise on the English Government 
and Constitution (1865). 

Capitanata, (Xip-e-tin-ih'tüh,) a prov. of S. Italy, 
bounded N. and E. by the Adriatic, and S.W. by the 
Apennines. C. Foggia. Pop. 312,885. 

Capitan Pasha, (kdp'e-tin-pdsh-aw.) [Turk. Capu- 
dan Pasha.) The commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
navy, or the functionary who acts as minister of marine. 

Capitate, (kip'e-tat.) |L. capitatus.) (Bot.) That which 
has a globular head or thickened summit. 

Capitation, (kip-e-tà'skwn.) [L. capitatio, a poll-tax.] 
(Pol) A poll-tax or imposition levied on each person 
in a state. By the Constitution of the U. States, Art. 1, 
it is enacted that “no C.or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census, or enumera- 
tion, therein before directed to be taken.” 

Capitol, (kdp'e-tl.) [b capitole] ( Hist.) A collec- 
tion of buildings in anc. Rome, on the Mons Capitolinus, 
in one which the senate assembled. The ascent to 
it was by 100 steps, and among the other structures it 
contained was the magnificent temple of Jupiter. 
Among the moderns, the name is sometimes applied to 
a building erected for state purposes, as the Capitol at 
hue een 

Capitularies, (kah-pit'w-ld-reez.) [From L. capitulum, 
a small head or chapter.) (Fr. Hist.) The name given 
to the laws established by the two earliest races of 
French kings, for the administration of civil and eccle- 
siastical affairs. Those of Charlemagne formed a code 
of legislation which long remained in force. 

Capitulation, (-pita-li'zhün.) [From L. capitulum, 
dim. of caput, a head.] (Mil.) A treaty made between 
the garrison of a place besieged and the besiegers, for 
surrendering on certain conditions. The term is also 
applicable to the surrender of troops in any situation 
in which they are compelled to submit to a victorious 
enemy. The C. of the Emperor Napoleon III. with his 
army, at Sedan, in 1870, is one of the most memorable 
instances recorded in history. 

Capitulum, (/ah-pit'u-Him.) [L.] (Bot.) A mode 
of inflorescence, when several flowers form a kind of 
head or ball. 

Capnias, (kip'ne-à«.) [Gr,smoky.] (Min.) A kind of 
smok y-colored jasper. 

Capo d'Istrin, (kah-po-dees'tre-ah) [Anc. ZEgida.] A 
fortified Austrian seaport, in Illyria, 8 m. S. of Trieste, 
on a small island connected with the mainland by a 
causeway 44 m. in length. Jp. 10,104. 

€nponniere, (kdp-o-neer’.) |Fr.] (Fortif.) A covered 
lodgment placed in the glacis, at the extremity of the 
eounterscarp, and in dry moats, with embrasures or 
loopholes through which the garrison may fire. 

Capot, (ka-pót'.) [Fr.] (Gemes.) In Piquet, the result 
of either player making every trick, which counts for 
40 points. 

€np'-pnper, a kind of very thin paper used for cutting 
out dress-patterns, &c. 

Cappadocia, (kTp'pih-dó'shdh.) (Anc. Geog.) A coun- 
try of Asia Minor, now forming a part of the Turkish 
p. of Caramania. Anciently, it was bounded W. by Ly- 
caonia, 8. by Cilicia and Syria, E. by Armenia, and N. by 
Pontus, Under the Persian Empire, it included Pontus, 
which was called Lower C. In a.p. 17, Tiberius made it 
a separate p. of the Roman Empire. 

€nppnridacere, (kdp-pih-rid-d’se-e.) ( Bol.) An O. of 
plants, all. Cistales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with alternate leaves and solitary or clustered flowers 
The species are chiefly tropical; some are found in N. 
America and Europe. They have pnngent and stimulant 
«qualities, and have been recommended in scurvy. The 
Capparis spinosa (Fig. 132), which grows in the $ of 
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Europe and Mediterranean regions, resembles in its 
zrowth the common bramble. Its flower-buds, and 
sometimes the unripe fruit, are pickled in vinegar, and 
form what is com- 
monly known as ca- 

s. They are chiefly 
mported from Sicily. 
Some of the Brazilian „< 
Species, belonging to 
the gen. Capparis, are 
reputed to be 
poisonous. 

Cap’'ping - plane. 
(Join.) A plane used 
in working the uppor 
surface of a staircase 

p: (küp'rah.) (L.] 

ra, (kdp' ^ 
(Dost) The Goats, a 

p Ruminantia, be- 

Daging to the group 

Ovinæ, in the fam. Cavi- 

cornia, It is character- 

ized by horns directly 
upwards and backwards; the chin Less furnished 
with a long beard, and the chanfrin generally concave. 

Goats are exceedingly active, and the wild species in- 

habit high and rugged parts of the mountains, where 

they subsist upon coarse grass and shoots of low shrubs 
which such localities afford. They are sure of foot, and 
bound along the verge of dizzy heights with great 
rapidity, and with an air of conscious security, which 
shows how well they are adapted to both regions which 
they inhabit. Their milk is sweet and nourishing, and 
their flesh furnishes sustenance to the inhabitants of 
countries where they abound. But their skin is the 
most valuable part of the animal. It is prepared fora 
variety of purposes, takes the dye better than any 
other, and is known under the name of morocco. The 
wild goat, C. us, regarded as the parent stock of 
the numerous domestic varieties, is found in herds on 
the mountains of Persia, where it is called Jusseng. 

The OCushmere Goat of 

Thibet (Fig. 133) is the 

most celebra of all 

for its fine wool. This 
ps is covered with 
ong silky hair, under 
which is a delicate gray 
wool, about 3 ounces of 
which are obtained 
froma single individual; 
and it is of this wool 
that the renowned Cash- 
mere shawls are made. 

The Angora Goat of Asia 

Minor, now perfectly 

acclimatized in this 

country, is noted for furnishing the softest and most 
silky hair, which is largely manufactured by the in- 
habitants of Angora, no less than 18,000,000 pounds of 
fabrics and yarns being exported by thom annually. 
The Ibex or Steinbock (C. Ibex) inhabits the northern 
mountains of Asia, and is also to be met with in the 
most precipitous and inaccessible parts of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Carpathians. It has extremely long 
horns, which bend backwards, are of a blackish color, 
and annulated on the surface. The body is of a dusky 
T MA color, and is less in proportion to the 
eight than that of the common goat; it has, indeed, a 
great resemblance to the deer kind; the legs are also 
perfectly lixe those of the deer, straight, elegant, and 
slender. The hair is harsh, and the male is furnished 
with a black beard. 

Capreolate, (kdp're-o-lat.) [From L. capreolus, a ten- 
dril.] (Bot.) Having tendrils, or filiform spiral claspers, 
by which plants fasten themselves to other bodies, as 
in vines, peas, &c. 


Caprera, (kàh-prá'rdh,) a small island off the N. 
coast of Sardinia, in the Mediterranean. It is the 
island-home of Gen. Garibaldi the Italian patriot, who 
owns the greater part of it. 

Capri, (kikpre.) [Anc. Caprem.] A beantiful island 
in the Mediterranean, lying near the S. entrance to the 
Neapolitan Gulf, abt. 20 m. from the city of Naples. Tt 
produces a good, light wine. The island is covered 
with remains of antiquity, including the ruins of the 
villa of Tiberius, the Roman emperor. 

Capriccio, (ka-prét'cho.) (1t., a whim.) (Mus) A term 
given to that irregular kind of composition in which 
the composer, without any restraint, follows the bent 
of his humor. 
fore which it is written is to be performed in a free and 
fantastic style. 


very 





Fig. 132. — CAPPARIS SPINOSA. 





Fig. 133. — CASHMERE GOAT. 











It denotes also that the movement be- Caption, (ray sim) 
e heading o! 
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Capricorn, (kip're-kórn.) [From L. caper, a he-gont, 
and cornu, a horn.) (Ast.) A S. constellation, being tlic 
lith in the ord. of the Zodiac, of which it ig one of the 
signs which the sun enters on the 21st Dec. This con- 
stellation is symbolized by the form V$, representing 
the crooked horns of a goat. It has 5f stars, none of 
which ars cf noticeable magnitude.—The Tropie of C. is 
a small circle of the sphere, parallel to the equinoctial, 
passing through the beginning of C. or the winter sol- 
stice, which is the sun's greatest southern declination, 
viz. 23 p e Zoan) See CERAMBYCIDA. 

Caprifoliacese, (Kkdp-re-fo-le-á'se-e.) (Bot) The 
Honeysuckle fam., an O. of plants, all. Cinchonales, con- 
sisting of shrubs or herbs, often twining, with opposite 
leaves which have no stipules; calyx adherent to the 
ovary, corolla superior, stamens four or five; fruit 
usually a berry; albumen fleshy. They are natives of 
the northern parts of America, Europe, and Asia. Some 
species are astringent; others have emetic and purga- 
tive qualities. Many have showy and fragrant flowers. 
The common Honeysuckle or Woodbine, Lonicera Ieri- 
clymenum, twines round the branches of trees, and often 
causes grooving in them. The Perfoliate Honeysuckle, 
Caprifolium Italicum or Lonicera Caprifolium, has its 
upper leaves united at the base so as to form a kind of 
cup, and it bears whorls of flowers in the axils of these 
leaves as well as at the extremity of the shoot. 

Caprimulgidæ. (Zool) See GoAT-SUCKER. 

Capriolo, dp're-0l.) [From L. capreolus, a wild goat.] 
(Man.) A leap which a horse makes in the same place, 
without advancing, in such a manner that when he is 
at the height of the leap, he jerks his hind legs out. 

Capsella, (kap-scl'lah.) (Bot) A genus of piants, O. 

rassicaceæ,well marked by its heart-shaped pods, which 
when ripe separate into two boat-shaped valves, each 
enclosing numerous yellow seeds. The only species of 
the genus, C. Bursa-pastoris, the Shepherd's Purse, so 
called from the resemblance of the pods to some ancient 
form of purse, is a troublesome weed found every where 
in fields, pastures, and roadsides. 

Capsicum, (kip'se-kum.) [L. from Gr. k to bite: 
—in allusion to the pungency of the fruit. (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, O. Solanacex, consisting of herbs or 
shrubs remarkable for the presence in their fruits of 
an acrid resin called Capsicine, which is hot, pungent, 
and stimulating. The Red Pepper, C. annuum or fas- 
figiatum, has oblong cylindricrl fruits, commonly sold 
as Chilies, and used to make a hot pickle, and the liquid 
known as Chili Vinegar. The fruit of the Bird-pepper, 
C. minimum, is the most biting of all the species. Cay- 
enne er consists of the powdered fruit of several 
species found in the W. Indies and 8. America. C. 
fruits are used medicinally, in powder or ns a tincture, 
as an extermal application, or as a gargle in certain 
cases of sore thront, particularly those of a malignant 
character, and internally as a stimulant in cases of im- 
paired digestion, &c. 

Capstan, (kdp/stán.) [Fr. cabestan.] (Naut.) On ship- 
bonrd, a strong, massive, columnar machine of timber 
or iron, resembling a windlass, and placed behind the 
mainmast; it is employed for weighing or raising up 
anchors, or for any other purpose for which great 
power is required. 

Capsule, (kip'sül.) [L. capsula, the dim. of capsa, a 
box.] (Bot) A dry seed-vessel, opening by valves or 
pores. The seed-vessels of the foxglove and the poppy 
may be taken as examples. — ( Anat.) A fibrous or mem- 
braneous bag, such as that which encloses the joints of 
the hips, shoulder, &c.— ( Med.) A gummy covering for 
nauseous medicinal doses.—(Chem.) A porcelain or 
other dish for boiling or evaporating.— A metallic or 
tin-foil covering, used for rendering bottles of wine, 
&c., impervious to air, as those which cover champagne 


corks. 

Captain, (kdp'ten: in sea parlance kdp’n.) [Fr. capi- 
tatne, from L. caput, head, { (Nav.) A naval officer who 
commands a ship of war, beneath the rank of rear-ad- 
miral and above that of commander. On shipboard also, 
the title is given to a subordinate officer in charge of a 
special service; as, captain of a gun, captain of the 
main-top, &c.—In the merchant-service, the master in 
command of a vessel is commonly termed captain by 
courtesy.—(A/fil.) The commanding officer of a troop 
of horse or company of infantry, holding rank next be- 
low that of major, and above that of lieutenant. — The 
term is applied to an officer holding certain civil com- 
mands; as, a captain of police, &c. — Coptain-general, the 
commander-in-chief of a force of militia. The title is, 
however, more especially applied to a Spanish governor 
or commander-in-chief of a viceroyalty or prov. ; as, the 
Captain-general of the Philippine Islands. 

[L. captio, a taking] (Law.) 

is 


a legal instrument, in whic shown 
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when, where, and by what authority it is taken, formed, 
or executed. 

Captivity, (kdp-tiv’e-tc.) [L. captivitas] (Script.) This 
word is frequently used in a wide sense for subjection 
and distress, not only by enemies, but through disease, 
destitution, or other kind of trouble. In a more special 
sense it implies the being conquered by a foreign foe. 
The Hebrews frequently underwent such conquests 
and consequent servi- 
tude—as by the Moa- 
bites, Midianites,Phil- 
istines — from almost 
the very beginning 
of their possession of 
Palestine. But, in 
Jewish history, tho 
term is more usually 
applied to the depor- 
tation of the people 
from their native 
country into Assyria 
and Babylonia, which 
belongs to two great 
eras, commonly called 
the first and the szo- 
ond C. That which we 
name the first captiv- 
ity, was by no means 
brought about by a 
single removal of the 
population. In fact, 
rom beginning to 
end, the period of 
deportation occupied 
fully 150 years; as 
the period of return 
reaches most proba- 
bly through 100 years. 
The first blow fell up- 
on the more distant 
tribes of Israel, about 
T41 B. c.; when Tig- | 
lath-pileser, king of 
Assyria (2 Kings xv 1H 
29), carried o 
pastoral population 
which lived beyond 
the Jordan, with Ze- 
bulun and Naphtali. Ilis successor Shalmaneser (Fig. 
134) made the Israelitish king Hoshea tributary. 
When the tribute was withheld, he attacked and re- 
duced Samaria, B. c. 721, and, by way of punishment 
and of prevention, transported into Assyria and Media 
its king and all the most valuable population remain- 
ing to the ten tribes (2 Kings xvii. 6). The families 
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rom the Nineveh Marbles, British 
Museum.) 


thus removed were treated with no unnecessary harsh- | 


ness. They were, in great measure, settled in very dis- 
tant cities; many of them probably not far from the 
Caspian Sea; an 
from Babylon and Susa (2 Kings xvii. 24). Such was 
the end of Israel as a kingdom.— An interval of more 
than a century followed before Judah was to suffer a 
similar fate. o separate deportations are narrated 
in the book of Kings, three in that of Jeremiah, while 
a fourth and earlier one appears in the book of Daniel 


i.1-3. But it is pretty clear that the people of Judah, 
as of Israel, were carried out of their land by two prin- 
cipal removals. The former, B. c. 598, was directed to 
swell the armies and strengthen the towns of the con- 









their place was supplied by colonies | 





queror; for of the 18,000 then carried away, 1000 were | 
‘ 


craftsmen and smiths, all strong and apt for war,” 
and the rest ace called “ mighty men of valor." It was 
not until the rebellion of Zedekiah that Nebuchadnez- 
zar proceeded to the extremity of breaking up the na- 
tional existence, B. c. 588. As the temple was then 
burnt, with all the palaces and the city walls, and no 
government was left but that of the Babylonian satrap, 
this latter date is evidently the true era of the C. A 
decree of Cyrus, B. c. 536, allowed the return of those 
that chose. And the chief of Judah and Benjamin with 
the Levites returned ( Ezra i. 1-6), 42,360, as they arereck- 
oned (ii. 64; Neh. vii. 66), besides their servants. The 
families of about 30,000 of these are specified ; the rest 
were perhaps Israelites of the ten tribes ( Ezra vi. 17). 
Another caravan was led by Ezra (viii.); and thus the 
cities of Judea were again inhabited by their own peo- 

le, but the race was not so purely Jewish as before. 

alilee was also, though with greater intermixture of 
Gentiles, reoccupied by the sons of Jacob; but Samaria 
remained in the hands of strangers. Many Jews, how- 
ever, chose to continue in Assyria and Babylonia; and 
colonies of them were diffused through various coun- 
tries. They retained their faith, and their tie to their 
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own country, which many of them visited at the feasts, 

and were known afterwards as ** the dispersed," or the 

dispersion (John vii, 35). 

Capua, (kah-pü'dh,) a strongly fortified city of S. Italy, 
prov. Caserta, on the Volturno, 18 m. N. of Naples. 

was anciently one of the finest and wealthiest cities of 

Italy; the remains of its amphitheatre, capable of con- 

taining 100,000 spectators, are still extant. Pop. 12,548. 

Capuchins, (kah-pu’shén.) [Fr., from capuce, a cowl. 

( cl. Hist.) An order of Franciscan friars, founde 

525, and established by papal authority in 1529. They 
are so called from the capuche or hood sewed to their 
habits, and allowed to hang down their backs. The 
title was given to them by Paul III. in 15526, when con- 
firming the order. They became established in France 
in 1573, and in Spain in 1606. 

Caput, (kā'pùt.) [L., the head.] (Amat) The head of 

the human body, divided into the skull (cranium), and 

the face (facies). The skull consists of the crown, or 
vertez ; the posterior part, or occiput ; the anterior part, 
or sinciput ; and the temples, or tempora. 

Capybara, (kah-pit/e-rah.) (Zodl.) A rodent animal (Hy- 
drocherus y- 
bara), also called 

Water- hog, and 
belonging to the 
family Hystricidæ 
(Fig. 135). It is 
very common in 
Brazil, grows to 
the size of a hog 
of two years, 
feeds on vegefa- 
bles (chiefly on 
sugar-cane) and 
on fish, swimming with the same facility as the otter, 
and taking its prey In a similar manner. Though shy 
and timid, it is readily tamed and made familiar. 

Car, (kdr.) [L. carrus.) A passenger-vehicle running 
upon rails, as a railroad-car, a street-car, &c. In Ire- 
land, a car, short for jaunting-car, is a kind of low, one- 
horsed vehicle, in which the people are seated back to 
back, with their faces sideways. 

Carabidae, (kab-rdb'e-de.) (Zoól) A numerous family 
of Coleopterous in- 
sects, having pow- 
erful and hooked 
jaws,andan oblong 
and firm body.— 
They prey upon 
the larvæ of other 
beetles, insects, 
growing grain, &c. 
Some of the species 
among the largest 
C. exhale a fetid 
odor, discharging 
at the same time 
from the abdomen 
to a considerable 
distance a caustic 
and acrid fluid.— 
The gen. Calosoma 
contains large and 
splendid species, 
which prey upon 
canker - worms. — 
The species C. sy- 
cophanta (Fig. 136), 
abt. one inch long, 
has the head, thorax, and under parts of the body of a 
beautiful blue color, while the elytra are green, and the 
legs and antenne black. 

Caracal. (Zo) See Lynx. 

Caracalla, (kir-a-kil'lalh)) MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 
NUS, a Roman emperor, whose true name was Bossianus, 
but who acquired the nickname of C. from his custom 
of wearing a short cassock, of a fashion borrowed from 
the Gauls. C. was an execrable monster, the record of 
whose reign, 4. p. 211-217, surpasses in hideous atroci- 
i thet of any other in Roman annals. D. by assassina- 
tion, 217. 
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Fig. 135. — CAPYBARA. 





Fig. 136. — CALOSOMA SYCOPHANTA, 


Caraceas, or Caracas, (kah-rdk’ds,) a city of 8. Ameri- 


ca, C. of the Rep. of Venezuela, and also of a p. of its 
own name, situated on the declivity of a mountain and 
at about 2,900 feet above sea-level, 12 m. 8.8.E. of La 
Guayra, in Lat. 10° 30’ N., Lon. 66° 55’ E. It is a fine 
and well-built city, and carries on a very important 
trade. In 1812, it was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake, by which about 12,000 persons are sald to have 
perished. Pop. 52,000. 

Caracei, (kah-ratch’e,) Lupovico, AGOSTINO, and ANNI 
BALE, three kinsmen who became among the greatest 
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ef Italian painters. They were B. in 1555, 1558, and 
1560, respectively, and, after studying their art together, 
opened an academy in Bologna, which sent forth emi- 
nent painters, Annibale n. in 1609, Agostino in 1602, 
and Ludovico lived till 1619. Their works are found 
chiefly in Rome and Bologna, The paintings with 
which he adorned tlie Farnese Gallery at Rome are con- 
sidered Annibale's masterpieces; while St. John the 
Baptist, by Ludovico, is considered one of the gems of the 
French Louvre, Agostino's best work is the Communion 
of St. Jerome. 

Carneole, (kir«h-kol.) [Fr.] (Man.) The half-wheel 
which a horseman makes either to the right or left. 
Cavalry make à C after each discharge of their pieces, 
in order to pass to the rear of the squadron. 

Carafa, MicHELE, (kah-rdh’fah,) an eminent Italian 
musical composer, B. in Naples, 1787. His best works 
are the operas Jfigenia in Taurida, Gabriele dé Vergi, und 
Masaniello. D. 153. 

Caraffa, (kah-rdf'fah,) a noble family of Naples, which, 
since the 13th cent., has produced, besides one Pope, 
Paul IV., many dukes, cardinals, &c. 

Caraites, (ka'rah-its)) a Jewish sect which adheres 
closely to the text and letter of the Scriptures, rejecting 
the rabbinical interpretations and the cabala. 

C€ar'ambole. (Fr.) (Games) See CANNON. 

Caramel, (kirah-méL) ([Fr.] (Chem. A shining 
black substance, soluble in water, which renders it 
brown, and produced by the action of a temp. of about 
400? upon burnt or melted sugar. It is used for color- 
ing wines, spirits, sauces, gravies, &c, Form. CjgHgOg. 

Carapa, (kah-rdh'pah.) (Bot) A small gen. of trees, 
O. Meliacem. They have abruptly-pinuate leaves, and 
ure native of tropical America and Guinea, 

Carat, (kirat.) [Etym. uncertain. An imaginary 
weight, expressing the fineness of gold, or the propor- 
tion of pure gold in a mass of metal; thus, an ounce of 
gold is divided into 24 carats, and gold of 22 carats fine 
is gold of which 22 parts out of 24 are pure, the other 2 
parts being silver, copper, or other metal; the weight 
of 4 grains, used by jewellers in weighing precious stones 
and pearls, is sometimes called diamond weight — the 
carat consisting of 4 nominal grains, a little lighter 
than 4 grains troy, or 74,4; carat grains are equal to 
72 grains troy. 

Caravaca, (kah-rah-vdh'kah,) a town of Spain, 42 1n. 
W.N.W. of Murcia. Pop. 13,000, 

Caravaggio, (kidh-rah-vdd'jo,) MICHELE ANGELO AME- 
RIGHI, an eminent Italian painter, n. 1569, the principal 
merit of whose productions lies in their pure and vigor- 
ous coloring. His chief works are esteemed to be the 
Entombment of Christ, in the Louvre, Paris; a St, Sebas- 
tian, in the Capitol, Rome; and the Supper at Emmaua, 
also at Rome, in the Villa Borghese. D. 1609. 

Caravan, (kdr'ah-vdn.) [Ar. karwan.) In Eastern 
countries, a company of travelling merchants, pilgrims, 
&c. who, for greater security, proceed in a body 
through the deserts of Arabia, or any other region in- 
fested by robbers. Such a company have often more 
than a thousand camels te carry their baggage and goods. 
Four C. proceed annually to Mecca, from different quar- 
ters of the Moham medan world, each under the command 
of a chief (caravan-bashi), and frequently attended by a 
detachment of Lays by way of additional protection, 

Caravansary. (kdrah-vdn'sa-re,) or CARAVANSERA. 
[Caravan, and Pers. serai, a hostelry.] In Eastern 
countries, an inn or place of rest and entertainment for 
caravans in travelling. 

Caravel, (kár'aA-vél,) or CAR'vEL. [Sp. carvéla.] (Naut.) 
Formerly, a light, square-pooped, galley-rigged ship, 
employed by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Caravellas, (kar ak oak yee) a senport-town of Bra- 
zil, on a bay of the same name; Lat. 17° 49' 8., Lon. 399 
26 W. Pop. 3,000, 

Carbazo'tie Acid. (Chem.) See Picric ACID, 

Carbide, (kir'bid.) (Chem.) A term now used instead 
TH to designate the combination of carbou with 
n base, 

Carbine, (kdr'bin,) or CananiNE. (Mil) A fire-arm 
used in the cavalry and artillery services. It is shorter 
and lighter than the ordinary rifled musket. 

C€nrbolic Acid, (Xir-ból'i,) also known as PHENIC 
Acid and PHENILIC ALCOHOL, (Chem.) A compound ob- 
tained from coal-tar by a somewhat complicated pro- 
cess, When pure, it crystallizes in long colorless nee- 
dles, having a sp. gr. of 1065. It liquefies at 93°29, and 
boils at 369°. The crystals dissolve in abt. 25 times 
their bulk of water, and in all proportions of alcohol 
and ether. Neither by itself, nor in aqueous solution, 
does it redden litmus-paper. When pure it has a pecu- 
liar pleasant odor; it attacks tho skin, reddening and 
hardening it; it coagulates albumen, and unites with 
animal substances ; it is ne of the most powertul auti- 
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septics known, and in a somewhat impure form is 
largely used for sanitary purposes, The liquid com- 
mercial C. acid is a mixture of C. acid, cresylic acid, 
various neutral hydro-carbons, &c.; its offensive odor 
is mainly due to the presence of minute quantities of 
sulphur compounds, Form. Ci91I;0s. 

Carbon, (kir/bós.) [L. carbo, | (Chem,) A very abun- 
dant non-metallic element, occurring in three forms, 
crystallized and transparent as U.o diamond (q.v.), 
crystalline and opaque as graphite (Q. v.), and opaque 
or amorphous as charcoal (]. v.) C is à necessary con- 
stituent of all organic or organized compounds. At 
the ordinary temperature, C scarcely shows any chemi- 
cal affinity, but at a high temperature it unites with 
oxygen, with incandescence and great evolution of 
light and heat, forming carbonic acid, or, when the car- 
bon is in excess, carbonic oxide. At. weight 12; Symbol 
C. — Carbonic acid is a colorless gas, Which may be lique- 
fied by a pressure of 36 atmospheres at 32°, and solidi- 
fied by a still greater reduction of temperature. In 
the gaseous state, its sp. gr. is 1°52, owing to which it 
may with ease be poured from one vessel into another, 
like water. It isa normal constituent of the atmos- 
phere. It isa non-supporter of ordinary combustion ; 
will not support life, and in an impure state is the choke- 
damp of miners, Water dissolves about its own bulk 
at the ordinary temperature; vegetation decomposes 
it with separation of free oxygen. It possesses acrid 
properties, and unites with bases to form salts. Form. 
CO. Carbonates are decomposed by almost every acid 
with evolution of gaseous carbonic acid. 'l'he most im- 
portant carbonates are: Carbonate of Calcium, which 
occurs abundantly in nature as limestone, chalk, calc 
spar, and marble. It is also a principal constituent of 
egg and mollusc shells. Artificially prepared, it isa . 
white powder, insoluble in water. Ata red heat it is 
converted into caustic lime, Carbonate of Lead is exten- 
sively used in commerce as White Lead, Carbonate of 
Magnesium occurs native ns Magnesite, and also in the 
h x jare form in & white amorphous substance insolu- 
ble in water, known in commerce as Magnesia alba, It 
is a very light, bulky, insoluble powder, extensively 
used as a purgative. Carbonate Potassium, known 
also as Pearl-ash, crystallizes in the hydrated state in 
rhombic octahedra, which are cry soluble in water. 
The solution has a strong alkaline taste; when satu- 
rated with carbonic acid, it is coi.verted into Bi-car- 
bonate of Potassium, which crystallizes in rhomboidal 
prisms, much less soluble than the neutral carbonate. 
Carbonate of Sodium is manufactured in commerce in 
enormous quantities, and is ordinarily known ns Soda. 
See Sopium.— Curbonic Oxide is a colorless gas, per- 
fectly neutral, insoluble in water, and very poisonous 
when inhaled. It does not support combustion, but 
when ignited in the air burns with a lambent blue 
flunie, producing carbonic acid. At a high tempera- 
ture it ucts as a strong reducing agent. Sp. gr. 096; 
Form. CO. 

Carbonade, (àrbon-àd,) CArbonn'do. (Cookery.) 
The flesh of animals or fowls, scored across, and broiled 
on hot coals, 

Carbonari, (kir-bon-à're.) — [It., charcoal-burners.] 
(Hist.) A secret political brotherhood formed in Maly 
at the commencement of the 19th cent., having for its 
object the liberalization of the forms of govt. in tat 
country. The C. fomented, and played a prominent 

t in, all the insurrections enl revolutions which 
MA agitated and subverted the states of Italy, sis e 


Curboniferous Age, (kdr-bon-U'ér-üs.) (Gerol) A 
series of strata belonging to the Primary or Palac- 
zoic period, and resting upon the Devonian measures, 
It is divided into two parts, The lower portion in- 
cludes the mountain limestone formation, rich in 
organic remains. The upper portion contains the mill- 
stone grit, a coarse quartzose sandstone with beds of 
shale, sometimes 600 feet thick ; and the coal measures, 
so important for the immense mass of vegetable re- 
mains they contain in the U. States, and elsewhere. 
The carboniferous flora abounded in coniferous trees, 
ferns, moases, equiseta, and plants belonging to fami- 
lies that are not now existing. 

Carborundum. A carbide of silicon, produced in 
the electrical furnace, through heating & mixture of 
silica und carbon to a temperature of 3,5009 C. The 
crystals possess the hardness and some other proper- 
ties of the diamond It is produced on a commercial 
scale by the use of sand nnd coke, with common salt 
as a flux, and in consequence of its great abrasive 
powers nag come into use as a valuable substitute for 
emery and corundum. 

Carbuncle, (Adr-bing’kl,) [L. carbunculus, dim. of 
carlo, n coal.) (Min) See GARNET. —(Her.) A charge 
or bearing, consisting of eight radii, four of which m 
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& common cross, and the other four a saltier. — ( Med.) 
An inflammatory tumor, or painful gangrenous boil, 
which being seated deeply, in parts provided with 
cellular membrane, does not soon discover its whole 
dimensions, nor the matter it contains. 

€nrburet. ((hem.) See CARBIDE. 

Carburet Hydrogen. (Chem.) See HYDROGEN. 

Carcajou, (kir-k«h-joo'.) (Zool) The BADGER, q v. 

Carcass, (kdrkds.) [From L. Lat. carcaissum, a quiver. | 
(Mil) A kind of explosive shell, said to have been first 
used in Germany abt. 1670, It consists of a hollow, 
spherical iron casing, perforated with three holes, and 
filled with combustible material, which, when lighted, 
burns furiously for? or 10 minutes, and is furnished with 
pistol-barrels, loaded with powder to the muzzle, which 
explode as the composition burns down to them. 

Carcassonne, (Lir-kds'sóu) a fine and flourishing 
walled city of France, cap. of dept. Aude, on the river 
Aude, 34 m. W. of Narbonne. €. was an important 
place in the time of Cæsar, and its last sovereign count 
ceded it to France in 1247. Pop, 22,173. 

Carcinology, (kir-sin-cl’oje.) [From Gr. karkinos, a 
crab, and logos, treatise.] That branch of natural his- 
tory which treats of the crustacea, as lobsters, crabs, &c. 

Carcinoma, (kir-se-no'máh.) (L.] (Med.) Scirrhus, 
or the first stage of CANCER, q. v. 

Card. See PLAYING-CARDS. 

Cardamine, (kir'dah-min.) ( Bot.) An extensive gen. 
of herbaceous plants, distinguished by the nerveless 
valves of the flat narrow pod, which, when the seeds 
are ripe, curl np with an elastic spring from the base 
upwards, thus scattering the seed. The Cuckoo-flower 
or L:uly's-smock, C. pratensis, with large flesh-colored, 
white, or light-purple flowers, is a very pretty meadow 
plant, found in swamps N. of New York. 

Cardamom, (Iir'dah-mum.) ( Bot.) The name applied 
to the aromatic tonic seeds of various zingiberaceous 
plants, as Eletluria cardamomum, and Amomum Carda- 
momum, which, besides their medicinal use, form an in- 
gredient in curries, sauces, &c. 

Cardan, (kir'dăn,) JEROME, an Italian physician and 
empiric, B. 1501, achieved in his time a great reputa- 
tion in his art, and also in that of astrology. He is 
said to have starved himself to death in order to verify 
one of his own predictions. D. 1576. His works were 
published at Lyon, in 10 folio vols., in 1663. 

Card’-board. (Manuf) A stiff kind of pasteboard 
or paper, made of fine white paper outside, between 
which are pasted several layers of cartridge-paper. 

Cardenas, (kir'da-nds,) a seaport of Cuba, on the N. 
coast of the island, 120 m. E. by 8. of Havana. Its har- 
bor is good. Pop. 7,227. 

Cardia, (kir'de-ah.) [Gr. kardia.] (Anat.) The heart; 
also, the superior or cesophagal orifice of the stomach. 

Cardiade, (kidr-de-á'de.) (Zodl.) The Cockle family, O. 
Lamelli iata, em- 
bracing acephala which 
have the shell cordate 
and ornamented, with 
radiating ribs (Fig. 137). 
There are 200 living and 
300 fossil species. X 

Cardialgia, (-deJl'je- 
ah.) (Fr. cordial 
( Med.) Impaired appe- 
tite, accompanied by a 
gnawing or burning 
seusation in the epigas- 


trium. 

Card s Ca d a sea- 
port England, in 8. lo 
Wales, co. S emu. (Of New England.) 
on the British Channel, 25 in. W.of Bristol. Enormous 
quantities of coal and iron are exported. Its magnifi- 
cent docks are, along with the town, the property of 
the Marquis of Bute. Pop. 36,249. 

Cardigan, (kir’de-gin,) a seaport of England, C. of co. 
of same name,in 8. Wales, on the Irish Sea, 198 m. W. 
N.W. of London. Pop. 4,000, 

Cardinal, (kir'din-al.) (L, cardinalis.) That wltich 
is head, chief, or principal; as, the cardinal virtues, 
which, among the ancients, were justice, prudence, for- 
titude, temperance. — Cardinal points. (Geog.) The four 

(nts of the compass, or E., W., N., and S.—(Astrol.) 

he rising and setting of the sun, the zenith, and nadir. 
— Ourdinal signs, ( Ast.) Aries, Libra, Cancer, Capricorn. 
They note the 4 quarters of the year, or the 2 equinoxes, 
and 2 solstices. —( Eccl, Hist.) An ecclesiastical prince 
in the Roman Catholic Church; being the highest rank 
of the priesthood after that of Pope, The number has 
been, in modern times, limited to 70, but at present the 
exact number is not more than 58. They are distin- 
guished by wearing a scarlet hat, and a short purple 


Fig. 137.—CARDIUM ISLANDICUM. 


Half size, 
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mantle over the rochet. The election of the popes ìs car- 
ried on by a majority of the body of €. met in conclave. 

C€nr'dinal-bird. (Zo.) Sec GRoSBEAK. 

Car‘dinal-flower. (/0.) See LOBELIA. 

Carding-machine, (kird'ing.) (Manf.) A machine 
by which cotton fibres are combed or carded, disen- 
tangled from one another, and brought into a fit state 
for spinning into yarn or thread. It consists of cylin- 
ders, thick-set with teeth, and put in motion by the 
force of water, steam, &c. 

Cardioid, (ir'de-oid.) [From Gr. kardia, the heart, 
and eidos, form] ( Math.) An algebraic curve, which is 
generated by adding to and subtracting from the radii 
vectores through a point in the circumference of a circle, 
a portion equivalent to the diameter of the latter :—so 
named from its resemblance to the figure of a heart. 

Carditis, (-di'tis.) [From Gr. kardia, the heart.] ( Med.) 
An inflammation of the heart, of which the symptoms 
are pain in the cardiac region, feverishness, great anx- 
ietv, difficulty of breathing, palpitation, &c. 

Cardium. (Zol.) Sce CARDIADAE. 

Cardoon, (kir-doon'.) ( Bot.) See Cynara, 

€nrdu'elis. (Zo.) See GOLDFINCH. 

Carduus, (Eir'du-is.) (Bot.) The Thistle fam., a gen. 
of plants, O. Asteracex, distinguished by having the per- 
fectly smooth fruit crowned by a stalkless tuft of simple 
deciduous hair. The seeds of the gen. are the favorite 
food of many of the hard-billed small birds, especially 
the goldfinch, which derives its name (Carduelis elegans) 
from the plant. The Canada thistle, or Cursed thistle, 
C. arvense, found in fields and waste places, is one of tho 
severest pests of the farmer. 

Careening, (kah-reen'ing.) [From L. carina, the keel.) 
(Naut.) The bringing a ship to lie on one side in order 
to clean and calk the other. 

Carême, (cah-rám',) Louis ANTOINE, a celebrated French 
cook, B. 1784, who, by his ge- 
nius and refined taste, raised 
cookery to the distinction of 
a fine art. He wrote The Art 
of Cookery in the 19th Century. 
D. 1835. 

Caret., (ki/ret.) [L. there is 
wanting.] A mark denoting 
that something wanting in 
the line is mentioned below, 
orin the margin of the page; 
it is designated thus, A. 

Carex, (oi'réks) [From L. 
careo, I want; the upper 
spikes being without seeds. ] 
(Bot.) The Sedge family, a 
gen. of plants, O. Cyperacem, 
distinguished by unisexual 
flowers, the male flowers 
with one glume, the female 
enclosed in a flask -shaped 
involucre. None of the spe- 
cies are valued by the agri- 
culturist, but some are of 
great value in the economy 
of nature, as forming the 
principal part of the vegeta- 
tion of swamps, which they 
gradually convert into fer- 
tile ground, Their running 
roots, or rather rhizomes,help 
to bind the sands of sea- 
shores, particularly €. are- 
naria (Fig. 138), which i8 tached; c, a female flower, de- 
carefully planted for that tached; d, a glume. 
purpose on the dikes of Holland. 

Carey, (ká're,)) Henny CHARLES, an American political 
economist, B. in Phila., 1793, became principal partner 
in the qu publishing firm of Carey & Lea, in that 
city, and was the first to establish the system of book- 
sellers’ trade-sales. His published works are volumi- 
nous, and well-known in their relations to trade, finance, 
and political economy. D. Oct. 12, 1879. 

Cargo, (kdr’go,) (pl. CARGOES.) [W. corgw, to load.) 
(Naut.) The goods, merchandise, lading, or whatso- 
ever is carried by n ship on freight or by charter,—pas- 
sengers and live-stock excepted, 

Caria, (ká're-ih.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, to the 8. of Ionia and Lydia, from which it was 
separated by the course of the Mæander. Its chief 
town was Halicarnassus, 

Carinco, (/dr-e-ih'ko,) a seaport of Venezuela, 38 m. 
E.N.E. of Cumana; Lat. 10° 30' N., Lon. 639 40' W. 
Pop, 1,500. 

Carib, (kdr'ib) (Geog,) Formerly, a term by which 
Europeans designated a native of one of the smaller W, 
Indian islands, They were nearly exterminated by the 





Fig. 138.— CAREX ARENARIA, 
a, creeping rhizome, with flow- 
ering stems and spikes of flow- 
ers; b, a male flower, de- 
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Spaniards; a few, however, escaped to Venezuela and 
British Honduras, The C. were preéminent among 
American aborigines for their superior mental and 


hysícal qualities. 

Caribbean Sea, (kdr-ib-bé'dn,) the 8 portion of the 
great expanse of ocean dividing the N. and 8. Ameri- 
can continents on the E., and containing more than 
Paro sq. m. of water surface, It is bounded by the 

. Shores of 8. America and by Central America as far 
as the peninsula of Yucatan, and beyond that by the 
coasts of Cuba and San Domingo; E. it is nearly en- 

by the Antilles group of islands ending in Trin- 

idad. €. S. is ontirely intertropical, and its waters 

are warm, and from 500 to 1,5 thoms in depth. == 

CARIBBEAN or CaARIDBER ISLANDS, {is a name sometimes 

plied to the Lesser Antilles, comprising the whole of 

: F ILS and the wore 8. portion of the Leeward 
sian 

Caribou, (kdr'e-boo.) (Zo, See REINDEER. 

Caricature, (kdr-ekd'tyur.) (Fr.) (Fine Arte) An 
exaggerated representation or ludicrous delineation of 
@ person or thing. In the pictorial art, C. occupies a 
similar position to that of burlesque in literature—in 
fact, O. may be defined as pictorial satire. Leonardo de 
Vinci among the Italians, Callot and Gavarni in France, 
2 dV England, Hogarth, were masters in that branch 
of the art. 


p Kürnthen.] 
re, b. E. and N. 


y 

(parin) EMILIA FLYGARE, a Swedish novelist, 
he principal of her works, such as The Birth- 
right; Ivar, or The Skjuts Boy, &c., have been repub- 
lished in this country. 

Caricton, WiLLia{, (kdrl'tün,) an eminent Irish novel- 
ist, n. 1798, His delineations of Irish life and charac- 
ter have never been surpassed ; of his numerous works 
we may mention Z'raita and Stories of the Irish Peasant- 
TE The Black Prophet; Fardarougha the Miser, &c. D. 


1869. 

Carlina, (kdr-li'nah.) (Bot.) A genus Se 0. 
Asterace?, containing the Carline thistle, O. acaulis, 
formerly used in medicine. 

Carlingford, (kdr'ling-furd,) a seaport of Ireland, co. 
Louth, on a bay of same name, 10 m. E. of Dundalk. 
Iu harne is good, and itə oysters are famous, Pop. 
abt. 8,000, 

Carlings, (kdr'líng) (Shipbwilding.) Short pieces of 
timber placed fore and aft and mortised to the deck- 
a a ship, which they serve to hold securely to- 
gether. 

Carlisle, (kde) a celebrated city of En: , C. of 
co. Cumberland, 250 m. N.W. of London. Its fine old 
castle is renowned in the history of the English and 
Scottish border. Pop. 

Carlisle, (-drlil,) a thriving town of Pennsylvania, C. 
of Cumberland co., 18 m. W. by 3. of Harris ,ina 
valley between the Kittatinny and South Mts, Dickson 
College is situate here. 

Varlists, (kdr'liss.) (Hist.) The name given to the 
adherents of Don Carlos, representative of the elder 
branch of the Spanish Bourbons, On the abolition of 
the Salic law in Spain, 1830, and the consequent eleva- 
tion of Isabella to the throne, Don Carlos, brother to 
the late king, Ferdinand VII, advanced his claims 
thereto. A war ensued, lasting from 1833 to 1840, and 
waged with f animosity between the royalist par- 
ties calling themselves C, and Chrístinos, or adherents 
ef Isabella, and of Christina, the queen-mother. The 
latter proved successful, The C. have since, at various 
times, A demise insurrectionary outbreaks in Spain in 
favor of Don Carlos and his immediate deacendants. 

Carlos, Don, (kár'lós,) B. 1545, was son of Philip IT., 
king of Spain. Betrothed to Princess Elizabeth of 
France, his fatner married that lady as b'&.2d wife, a 
Bircumetance which gave great offenceto( Suspected 
of conspiring against his father, he was thrown into 
prison, and there (it is supposed) put to death by his 
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father's order, 1567, His melancholy story forms the 
theme of one of Schiller’s finest dramas,.— See ideo 
Caruis878, for the Don Carlos of the present century. 

Carlovingians, (kdr-lo-vin'je-dnz,) or CAROLINGIANS 
( Hist.) The patronymic of the French kings of the 2é 
dynasty, succeeding that of the Meroving 752, ig 
the person of Pepin the Short, and ending in 987, witk 
Louis V. (le Fuinéant), who was s. by Hugues Capet. 

Carlow, (kdr'lo,) a town of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, p. of Leinster, on the Barrow, 45 m. S.8.W. of 
Dublin. Pop, 9,072. 

Carlsbad, (kdrizbdd. (Ger, “Charles’ Bath”) A 
town and fashionable spa of the Austrian empire, 
Bohemia, 72 m. W.N.W. of Prague. It is finely built 
and romantically situated; its prinoipal spring, the 

e hottest in Europe, having a temp. of 
he Fahr Resident . 4,822, 

Carliscrona, (Xd: ‘nah,) or CARLSCROON (** Charles? 
Crown"), a fortified seaport of Sweden, on the Baltics 
Lat. 10 9” N., Lon. 15° 63’ 25" E. It is built om 
several small islands, has a splendid harbor, and is the 
chief naval station of the kingdom, Pop. 1.116. 

C€nrisruhe, (kdrlzroo,) (*Charles' Rest,”) a city of 
8S. Germany, C. of the grand-duchy of Baden, lying in 
& fine plain of the Hardwald, 4 m. E. of the Rhine, and 
87 W.N.W.of Stuttgart. It isa handsomely built but 
dull por Pop. 32,004. 

Carlton, (kdrl'tun,) an E.N.E. co. of Minnesota, drained 
by the St. Louis and Kettle rivera, Area, 800 sq. m. 
C. Twin Lakes, 

Carlyle, Tuomas, (kdr'lil,) an eminent English philoso» 
pher and historian, B. 1795, and whose writings have 
done much to impregnate English philosophy with the 
characteristic tendencies of the German school. His 
principal worka are: Surtor Resartus (1820-3); History 

the ch Revolution (1837); Hero Worship, and other 
5; Latter Day Pamphlets qso); Life of Frederick 
the Great (1860-4). D. Feb. 6, 1881. 

Carmagnola, (kdr-mdn-yó' ld, ) & town of N. Italy, 
near the Po, 15 m, 8. by E. of Turin. Pop. 14,246. 

Carmarthen, (kdr-mdr' ) or CAERMARTEEN, à 
town of England, in 8. Wales, C. of a co. of same name, 
on the Towy, 180 m. N.W. of London. Pop. 10,687. 

Carmel, (Mount,) (kdr’méi,) a celebrated mountain 
of Syria, running N.W. from the plain of Esdraelon till 
it terminates in an abrupt headland at the 8.W. ex- 
tremity of the Bay of Acre. At the N.E. side of ite 
base stands the small town of Kaiffa. This mountain 
is famous in biblical history as being the spot where 
Elijah destroyed the priests of Baal (1 Kings xviil.). 

Carmelites, (kdr'mélits.) (Eccl. Hut) A religious 
order of monks of St. Mary of Mount Carmel, founded 
in the 12th cent. and which received a rule confirmed 
by Pope Honorius 11I. in 1226, They were divided by 
Gregory XIIL, in 1580, into two branches, one of 
which, the Bare-footed C., received that title on account 
of their austere mode of life. The C. nuns, or Carmel- 
tlesses, instituted in the 15th cent. are very numerous 
in France, and have a convent in Baltimore. They 
keep the strict rule of St. Theresa. 


Carminative, (kdr'min-ah-tv.) (From L, carmen, a 
charm.) (Med.) A medicine used as a stimulant to the 
6 and as a preventive of flatulence, &c. 

Carmine, (kdr'min.) [Fr.] A pigment of a brilliant 
scarlet » procured from cochineal, employed in wa: 
ter-color painting. Rouge is a preparation of carmine 

Carnae, kdrndl.) a village of France, dep. Morbihan, 


noted for its fine Druidical remains, of which not fewet 
than 5,000 granite obelisks are found perpendicular in 
11 rows parallel with the coast. 

Tarnarvon, or CAERNARVON, (kdr-ndr'vón,) a town of 
England, in N. Wales, C. of & co. of same name, 206 
m. N.W.of London. J'p.9,874. 

Carnatic, (The,) (kdr-ndt'ik,) a large maritime p. 
of Hindostan, stretching along the Coromanael coast 
between Lat. 8° and 169 N.,and Lon. 77° 15' and 809 
80’ E, and now included within the administration of 
the pres, of Madras. Its chief towns are Madras, Pom 
dichery, Tranquebar, Arrot, and Tanjore, I¢ was am 
nexed to British India ia 1783, except the small part 
belonging to France. 

Carna'tion. (Bot) See DiANTHUS. 

Carnelian, (kir-né'le-àn.) (Sometimes written Com 
NELIAN.) [From L, carneus — from caro, flesh.) (Afin.) 
A red, flesh-colored, or white var. of chalcedony. The 
finest sorts are brought from Arabia and India, and 
they are much used by jewellers for seal-stones, beada, 
&nd other trinketry. 

Carniola, Ducny or, (kdr-ne-d’lah.) fet. Krain.) A 
prov. of the Austrian empire, divided into the 3 circlea 
of Laybach, Adelsberg, and Neustadt, and having N. 
Carinthia, E. Styria and Croatia, S. Croatia, and W. the 
Littorale. área, 3,646 sq. m. Its surface is mountel,e» 
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Venice. It is celebrated during the week 
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animals no! 

their general 

but especially by their 

o and claws, Fig. 139. 
and by their internal di- SKULL OF THE LION. 


y 
we 6 incisors in each jaw, a long, stout canine in each 
side of both jaws just behind the incisors, and a varia- 
ble number of molars, which are wholly trenchant, or 
e rare] tuberculous crowns (Fig. 139). Thus the 
of C. are not properly grinding teeth, but they 
cut the like a pair of shears. These animals are 


of the teeth as quepared with the portion which is 

trenchant. The clavicles of C. are imperfect or wholly 

wanting; the stomach is simple, and intestine short. 

p^ divided into the families Felid, Hyenadz, 
" À d Phoctl 


Mustelidse, Ursidæ, ax. T 
Carnot, Lazare NicoLAS MARGUERITE, (kdr/no) a 
French geometer and statesman, B. 1753; he was one of 
the members of the convention which voted the death 
of Louis XVI. On the establishment of the Directory, 
he became one of its 5 members till 1797, when he was 
exiled on the charge of being a royalist. On Napoleon 
becoming First Consul, he recalled C. and made him min- 
istar of war. D. 1823. O. was author of La Géométrie 
de and other able scientific yor, ee 
Carnot, FrRaxoors grandson ve. 
He was born 1837, elected President of France, 1887 
Carnot held the Presidency till June, 1894, when he 
was assassinated by an Italian anarchist, while he was 
through the streets of Lyons, 


Carol Turtoven O', (kdr'o-lm) a famous Irish 


bard, pu of some of the finest ballad music of 
,of w. 


his — hich he was one of the last of national 
harpers. 1670; D. 1738. 


Carolin, (kiro-lin. [From L. Carolus] A gold coin 
of Germany, in value abt. 5 dollars. 
Carolina, or the CAROLINAS, See Norra CAROLINA, 


ont ines CAROLINA. 
nA ine Islands, or New PaILIPPINES, a chain in 


Pacific, forming several ups, between Lat. 39 
and 12° N., Lon. 1328 and lio E. The reater number 


of them are little more than coral reefs. The inhabs. 
are y of Malay extraction (Fig. 140), live mainly 
and are papers mariners. The C. 7. were 
in 1543, by the Spaniard Lopez de Villalobos, 
Carolus, (aretan) (L> Charles] (Numis) A 

» les. umis. old 
coin first in daiis, in the reign of lasia Te 

AAEE. aea PENN f Missouri 
) a village oi 7 i, co. 
£t. Lonis, on the frp unken river, 6 miles south of St. 


(kah-rót'id.) [Gr. karotides, from karoo, I put 
into a deep sleep, — $ the case when those vessels 
&zetied.] (Anat) Two arteries in the neck, which 


blood from the aorta to the brain. 
carotine, ere) (Ohm) A new coloring matter 
for which is the mtative in carrot of 


^ in potter. “e o x by slicing, drying, 
grinding roota r, exhaust t - 
Ger with DRS of carton, and having removed the 
e ^ MT ipm RR the O.from the extract. 
: Fr. antad (Zoŭl.) Bee CYPRINIDÆ. 
the N. 


! 


d 
id 
Bramitcation of the gront 


range, 
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mountain-system of Europe, covering the p 
of Trapeylvania, and bordering Hungary on the ri 
Commencing near Presburg on the left bank of the 
Danube, in Lat. 48° & N., Lon. 170° @ E., they make a 
curved deflection of abt. 800 m., and again approach 
La wr p faa m "i New Orsova, in Lat. 409 4¢ 
as > eir highest peak is that ef Lem 
nitz, 8,779 ft. above sea-level, ie 





n 
Jg. 140. — 4 amı or RoxANzorz (Caroline Islanda). 


Carpel, (kdr’pl.) (Gr. karpos, fruit.) (Bot) Either a 
simple pistil, or one of a circle of leaves which composa 
a compound pistil. When the pistils are distinct from 
each other, they are said to be apocarpous; when united 
into one ed syncarpous. 

Carpentaria, (GULF or,) (kdr-pén-ta’re-dh,) a broad 
and deep indentation of the sea on the N. coast of Aus- 
tralia, between 11° and 17° 30’ 8. Lat., and from 136° to 
142? E. Lon. 

Car’penter, WitLiAM BENJAMIN, an English physiolo- 
gist, B. 1813; he Is the author of many valuable works 
the best known of which are: Principles of General 
Comparative Physiology; Principles of Human Phys- 
ology 3 The Microscope and its Revelations ; and Manual 
of Physiology. 

Carpenter-Bee, (Zodl.) See APIDÆ. 

est ihe fh Rule, an instrument marked with a 
scale of feet, inches, &c., and with tables of figures for 
facilitating calculations, 

Carpentras, (kir-pón'trds) a city of France, dep. 
Vaucluse, at the base of Mont Yentoux,on the Auzon, 
15 m. N.E. of Avignon. Pop. 12,042. 

Carpentry, (kirp'n-tre.) [From L. carpentum, a two- 
wheeled carriuge.] The art of cutting, framing, and 
joining timber in the construction of buildings, ships, 
&c.: —it is subservient to architecture, and is divided 
into house-C. and ship- C. 

Carpet, (Adr’pet.) [Etymol. uncertain.) (Manuf.) A 
kind of thick cloth, used principally for covering the 
floors of apartments. They were first used in the East- 
ern countries, where the custom of sitting — ed 
on the floor still renders them especinlly useful. ey 
were introduced into Europe by the French in the 
reign of Henri IV., and the manufactory of the Vrae 
established by Colbert in 1664, still produces unrivall 
fabrics. In the U. States, chiefly in the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
the manufacture of C. is very extensive, and carried on 
to great perfection, owing chiefly to the perfected hom 
and other inventions of Mr. Bigelow, of Boston. The 
pp. varieties of C. made in this country or in England 
are: 1. The Brussels C., a mixture of linen and worsted, 
in which the worsted only is shown on the upper sur- 
face. 2. The Wilton C. (the Moguette of the French), 
differs from the Brusseis in that the wire has a groove 
in its upper surface, and is liberated by passing a sharp 
knife through the worsted loop into the groove, and 
thus making a velvet pile surface, 3. The Kíddermie- 
ster, or Scotch C., presents the same pattern on both 
sides, with the colors reversed. 4. Tapestry C, diffeer 
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from the Brussels in that but one yasn is dyed at different 
parts of its length, to suit the requirements of the 
pattern, instead of five or more yarns of different colors, 
asin the C. just named. 5. Axminster C., made in the 
English town of that name, is manufactured by tying 
tufts of worsted to a Mgr of strong linen and securing 
them by a linen weft. It is a tedious and expensive 
proces. 6. Ingrain C., chiefly manufactured in Phila- 

elphia, and go called because made of only two ply or 
thickneeseg, with the colors reversed on either side, and 
the warp as well as the filling may be cotton or worsted, 
T. The Dutch and Venetian carpets, in which the chain 
eonsists of stripes of woollen yarns of different colors, 
and the filling is of wool, hemp, or cotton. 8. The 
Printed Felt C., ia made of coarse wools, brought into a 
eqmpact mass by the process of felting ane the pattern 
fs imprinted in coloms by means of ers on which it 


ls cut. 

Car’ tbag'ger. (Pol.) A cant term 
8. Siates of the Union to one of a class of 
venturers who seek political preferment. 

holdte, (kdrfo-lit.) [From Gr. karphos, a dry 

, and lithos, stone.| (Min. A hydrated silicate 
of alumi iron, and manganese, occurring in tufts 
of minute rhombic prisms, straw-yellow in color. 

Carpinus, (kdr/pe-nus) (Bot) The Horn-beam, a gen. 
of trees, O. Corylacex. The species C. Americana is a 
small tree, whose wood is very fine-grained, compact, 
and white. It is common in woods throughout the U. 


Btates. 
rates, (Idr-po-krá'teez,) a Gnostic philu:opher 
of Alexandria, who lived in the 2d cent. 

Carpology, rir tra t [From Gr. karpos, fruit, and 

etre Bra hat branch of the science 
which treats of fruits and seeds. 

Carpophore, (kdr'po- vl (Gr. karpos, fruit, and 
phora, à bearing.| (Bot) The name given to the stalk 
of a pistil when bearing only the gynccium. 

Carpus, (kdr'püs.) [Gr. karpos, the wrist.) (Anat.) The 
human wrist. It is composed of 8 bones, forming an 
arch, the convexity of whieh is next the arm. These 
bones consist of 2 rows of 4 each, the first row articu- 
lating above with the radius, and the second row with 
the metacarpal bones, i.e. those forming the palm of 


the hand. 

Car een. e) See CHONDRUS. 

Carran Tu'al, the highest mountain in Ireland, be- 
ing one of the peaks of the range called MacGillicuddy’s 
Reeks, 5 m. S.W. of Killarney,co. Kerry. Height, 3,410 
ft. above sea-level. 

Carrara, (kdr-rai'rdh,) a city of Central Italy, prov. 
Massa-Carrara, on the Lavenza, about 4 m. from the 
Mediterranean coast, and 60 W.N.W. of Florence, cele- 
brated for its quarries of marble, which somewhat re- 
sembles the Parian, and is largely employed by sculp- 
tors. Pop. 15,928. 

Carrel, Ármann, (kdr/rail) a French publicist, chief 
editor of the Paris National, and a leader of the mod- 
erate Republican party. D. of a wound received in a 
Quel with M. Emile de Girardin, 1836. 

Carrick’s Ford, (kirrikz ford, a passage on the 
Cheat river, Virginia, memorable for an engagement 
fought July 13, 1861, between a body of Union troops 
under Gen. Morris, and a Confederate force under Gen. 
R. 8. Garnett, when the latter were defeated with the 
loss of their commander. 

Carrier, (kdr-re'ür.) [From carry.] (Mach.) A piece of 
iron attached by a set screw to the end of a lathe-shaft 
or spindle, to carry it round by the action of the cen- 
tre-chuck's driver. —(Zaw.) A person whose business 
it is to casry goods, for the proper delivery and safety 
of which he is legally responsible. 

Carrier, Jean BAPTISTE, (kdr’re-a,) a French revolu- 
tionist, B. 1756, who made his name and memory in- 
famous by the atrocities he committed in La Vendée, 
whither he had been sent on a political mission. On 
the fall of the Montagnard party, he was tried before 
a revolutionary tribunal, and guillotined, 1794. 

Car’rier-pigeon. (Zoŭl.) See COLUMBIDÆ. 

Carrion, (kdrre-ün.) [From L. caro, carnis, flesh.] 
The dead and putrefying bodies or flesh of animals. 

Car'rion-erow. (Zo) See Corvips. 

Carroll, CHARLES oF CARROLLTON, ag an Ameri- 
can patriot, B. at Annapolis, Md., 1737, was educated in 
France and England. In 1775, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Convention, and in the follow- 
ing year he entered Congress, and was one of the first 
members of that body to signthe Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In 1788 he became a senator of the U. S. D. 1832. 

parroll, (kdr/ról,) in Arkansas, a N.N.W. co., on the 

issourian border. Area, 1,038 sq. m. C. Carrollton. 
n Georgia, & W. co., b. on Alabama ; area, 572 square 
wiles. County Seat, Carrollton, —In Indiana, a N.W. 


plied in the 
orthern ad- 
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central county ; area, 378 square miles; County Beaf 
Delphi.—In Jilinois, a WNW. county, b. W. T tha 
Mississippi; area, 446 square miles. Lead is largely 
found. C. Mount Carroll.—In Jowa, & W. central 
county; area, 576square miles. County Seat, Carroll- 
ton.—In Louisiana, a N.E. par., b. on Arkansas ; areas, 
1,050 «quare miles. C. Providence.—In Maryland, % 
N. county, b. on Pennsylvania ; area, 500 square mikes. 
County Seat, Westminster.—In Afíssissippi, a N. W. 
central county, b. W. by the Yazoo river; area, 850 
square miles. County Seat, Carrollton .—1n Missouri, 
a N. W. central county, b. S. by the Missouri river; 
area, 100 square miles ; County Seat, Carrollton.—In 
New Hampshire, au E. central county; area, 600 
square miles ; County Seat, Ossípee.—In O^io, an E. 
county ; area, 36) square miles ; Ceunty Seat, Carroll. 
ton.—In Tennesee, a W. county; area, 625 square 
miles. County Seat, Huntingdon.—In Virginia, a W. 
S. W. county, verging on North Carolina. Min., iron- 
ore. copper and lead. Area, 440 square miles. County 
Seat, Hiilsviile. 

Carronade, (kir'riin-dd.) [From Carron, in Scetlani 
where it was first made.| (Gun.) A short piece 
ordnance having a large bore, with a chamber for the 
powder, like a mortar; — they are out of use. 

Carrot, (kir'rüt) (Bot) See Daucus. 

Car’son City, cap. of the State of Nevada, and county- 
seat of Ormsby co., lying near the E. base of the Sierra 
Nevada, 4 m. W. of Carson river, and 250 N.E. of San 
Francisco. . (1880) 3,500. 

Cart, (kahrt.) [W.] A species of carriage with two 
wheels, in which respect it differs from the ordinary 





Fig. 141. — ASSYRIAN CART. 
(Nineveh Marbles, British Museum.) 


wagon that has four wheels. In Scripture, the He 
brew word translated in some places by “ cart,” and im 
others by “wagon,” denotes any vehicle, either cove 
ered or open, running on wheels, and usuaMy drawn 
by oxen (Fig. 141). 

Cartage, (kdrt'ej.) (Com.) Freight on goods conveyed 
by a cart or carts. 

Cartago, (kdr-'go,) a town, bay, river, and mountain 
of Costa Rica, Central America, The mountain, an ex- 
tinct volcano, attains an elevation of 11,500 ft. The 
town was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1841. 
The river falls into the Gulf of Nicosa, and the bay, à 
large lagoon, connects with the Caribbean Sea. 

Carte, (kart) [Fr.] (Fencing.) A thrust at the inside 
of the upper part of the body. 

Carte-blanche, (kdrt-blonsh.) [Fr., a white card.] A 
blank paper, signed at the feot with a person's name, 
and given to another with permission to fill up as he 
pleases ;— hence, applied generally in the sense of 
unlimited powers being granted. 

Cartel, (kdr'tel.) [Fr.] A challenge to fight a duel; — 
still used in this sense in France, but obsolete in 
America. —(Pol.) An agreement between two belliger- 
ent states for the exchange of their prisoners of war. 
C. or Cartel-ship. (Nav.) A ship commissioned in time 
of war to exchange the prisoners of any two hostile 
powers; also to carry any parley from one side to the 
other. 

Carter, (kdr'tr,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co., b. E. by Big 
Bandy river; area, 550 square miles. County Seat, 
Grayson.—In Missouri, a S.E. county; area, 500 
square miles, C. Van Buren.—In Tennessee, a N. E. 
county on the North Carolina Border. It contains vast 
iron mines; area, 85 sq. m. €. Elizabethtown. 

Carteret, (kdr't-é,) an island in the Pacific; Let. 8$ 
50’ S., Lon. 160° 48’ E., discovered, in 1766, by the Eng 
lish navigator Philip Carteret. 

Carteret, (kdr'tr-il,) a 8.E. co. of N. Carolina, border 
ing on Pamlico Sound and the Atlantic; area, 460 sq, 
m. C. Beaufort. : 

Cartersville, a village of Georgia, in Barton (or Cass} 
co., 143 m. N.W. of Milledgeville. 

Cartesians, (kdr-té’shans.) (Philo) Those who aè 
here to the system of DESCARTES, Q. v. 
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Carthage, ej.) [L. Carthago.) (Anc. Geog.) One 
of the most maritime cities of antiquity, and for 
long the rival of Rome for the empire of the world, was 
situate on the N. shore of Africa, in the near neighbor- 
hood of the modern — gil was a pend from Pho- 
nicia, and, according to Virgil, was founded by Dido, and 
visited by Æneas on his voyage to Italy. It was essen- 
tially a commercial city, and was governed by an oli- 

, at the head of which were two officers called 
udges (suffetes). The possessions of C. in Spain, Sicily, 
were very extensive; and were menaced by the ris- 
ing power of Rome. Thence arose the struggle com- 
monly known as the Punic Wars ; which lasted, with a 
few intervals, from 265 to 146 n. c., and resulted in the 
entire destruction of C. The city was afterwards rebuilt, 
and became the capital of the Vandal empire, in the 
Sth century, A.D.; but it was finally and completely 
destro: by the Arabs, near the close of the 7th cent., 
os P dr e) iet to the Roman city. 
e 7,)a Village of Missouri, C. of Jasper 
co., on Spring river, 220 m. S.W. of Jefferson City. A 
severe battle was fought here, July 5, 1861, between tho 
Union command of Gen. Sigel, and a force of Confeder- 
ates under Gens. Rains and Parsons, in which the former 
were defeated. 
or CARTAGENA, (kdr-fa-ja'nah.) [Anc. 
Carthago Nova.) A fortified city aud seaport of Spain, 
p. Murcia, on the Mediterranean, 17 m. W. of Cape Palos. 
C. has one of the finest harbors in tho Mediterranean, 
and is the principal rendezvous of the Spanish navy. 
C., originally founded by the Carthaginians (whence ita 
name), was taken by the Romans, n. c. 208, Zop. 22,100. 
—A fortified city of the United States of Colombia, C. 
of a p. of same name, on a peninsula jutting into the 
Caribbean Sea, 410 m. N. of Bogota. It has a landlocked 
harbor, one of the largest and best on the coast, and is 
the chief naval arsenal of the republic. C. was founded 
in 1533. Pop. 25,000. 
Carthusians, (ir-u'zhdns) (Eccl. Hist.) An order 
of monks, being a branch of the Benedictines, founded 
by St. Bruno in 1086. They take their name from their 
first residence, the monastery of the Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, France. The members are remarkable for 
the austerity of their rules, which forbid them to quit 
theircells,or to speak toany one without leave from their 
superior. They likewise practise extraordinary absti- 
ae with regard to food; flesh-meat they are forbidden 
taste. 

Cartier, Jacques, (kir-teai,) a French explorer, n. 1494. 
Employed by Francis I. to make explorations on the N. 
American coast, in 3 successive expeditions, 1534—50, he 

leted the overy and colonization of Canada. 
(kdr’til-ej.) [From L. cartílago.] (Anat.) A 
tough, blesubstance of the animal body :—called in 
common language, gristle. It is & substance between the 
elasticity of ligament and the compact solidity of bone. 

Bones appear at first as C., and then becomo gradually 


stre ened by the hay rag of earthy matter therein. 
Cartilaginous Fishes, (irJiLaj in-is.) [From L. 
cartilaginosus, having cartilage.] (Zool.) Those fishes 
which have cartilaginous instead of osseous skeletons. 
This formed by Cuvier, is by him divided into 


the three O.: Sturiones, or chondropterygians with free 
gills, as sturgeons; Sclachians or chondropterygians 
with fixed gills, as sharks and skates; Cyclostoms, or 
suckers, chondropterygians with skeleton very slightly 
developed, and the body terminated before with a circular 
or semi-circular lip, as 


A drawn upon large sheets of paper fur the pur- 
pose being traced upon any other material, on which 
subject is to be executed. The most celebrated car- 


toons in existence are those of Raphael. 


Cartouch, (kdr-toosh’.) [Fr., a cartridge.) (Mi) A 
wooden case holding about 400 musket balls, besides 
from 6 to 10 iron balls to be fired out of a howitzer. 


a portable box for charges.—(Arch.) A block or 
ion used in the cornices of wainscoted apart- 
ments; dso, ornaments representing a scroll of paper. 
rr^ gp v (kdr'trij.) [From Fr. carte, pasteboard. 
(Mil) case of paper, &c., filled with gunpowder, an 
used in the charging of guns. The C. for heavy guns, 
mortars, &c., dre made of jon, tin, or wood, but 
mere ood of flannel; those for small arms, pre- 
r 


pared contain both powder and ball. C. with- 
out balls yer blank carta f 


Caruncle, (kär'ŭng-kl.) [L.carwicula.] (Surg.) A small, 
excrescence, either natural or morbid. — ( Zoöl.) 


The comb on the head of a fowl. —( Bot.) A 
mon meni ea found upon some seeds, as, for ex- 
ample,those ofthe common Milk-wort ( Polygala velgaris ). 

MARCUS AURELIUS, (ka’riis,) a Roman emperor, 
[3 in 281, upon 


by the Preetoriun g 
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of which he was prefect. He defeated the Sarmatians 
in Illyria, and conquered Mesopotamia. D. A.D. 282. 

Carver, (kir'vür,) a S.E. co. of Minnesota; area, 375 Bq. 
m. C. Chaska. 

Carving, (kir'ving.) (Fine Arts.) Bee SCULPTURE. 

CRIT, Lick, an American authoress, B. near Cincin- 
nati, in 1822. In conjunction with her sister, Pranz, she 
acquired considerable reputation by her poetical works, 
and by several novels, the principal being Clovernook. 
D. 1871. 

Carya, (ki're-ah.) (Bot.) The Hickory, a gen. of North 
American large forest-trees, order Juglandaces, closely 
allied to Juglans (the walnuts). Their timber is coarse 
grained, of great strength and toughness, and very 
heavy ; but as it does not bear exposure to the weather, 
and is extremely liable to the attacks of insects, it is 
hot suitable for building or similar purposes. It is, 
however, much used where toughness and elasticity are 
required, such as for barrel-hoops, press-screws, axe- 
handles, &c.; and common descriptions of furniture are 
also made of it. The nuts of some species are eatable, 
and resemble but do not equal the European walnuts. 

Caryatides, (kireüt'edeez.) (Arch.) Columns er 

pil shaped like the bodies of females (Fig. 142). They 

were first erected as trophies, and were intended to rep- 
resent the women of the «ity of Caryx, in Arcadia, whe 






Fig. 142. — CARYATIDES, BY JEAN GOUJON. 
(In the Louvre, France.) 


were taken captive by the Athenians after the men had 
been slain for joining the Persians after the battle of 
Thermopyle;— male figures of similar character are 
called Persians. 

Caryophylaceous., ( Bot.) Said of a corolla, when, 
us in the Pink, the five petals have long and narrow 
claws, which are enclosed in the tube of the calyx. 

Caryocar. (Dot) See Rurzonoracear. 

Caryophyllacer, (Xür-c-oj-f il-lá'se-e.) [Gr. karnon, 
nut, and phyllon, a leaf.] An O. of herbaceous plants, 
all. Sienales, having symmetrical flowers, a conspicuous 
corolla, amphitropal ovules, opposite leaves without 
stipules, and stems swollen at the joints. Natives 
chietly of temperate and cold regions, they inhabit 
mountains, hedges, rocks, and waste places. 

Caryophy Hide, (-/ ille-de.) (Zocl.) A fam. of Polyps, 
which has the cells of the coral with margin thin, and 
the coral within not transversely septate. 

Caryophyl 
lus. (Bot) A 

en. of plants, O. 
yrtacei, charac- 
terized by a long 
cylindricalcalyx, 
whose limb is 4- 
cleft; berry ob- 
long, one or two- 
celled, and as 
many seeded. 
The tree produc- 
ing the  well- 
known spice 
called Cloves (0. 
aromaticus) is a 
ever- 


—— 








Fig. 143, — Qtov&-TRER, 
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n, rising to from fifteen to thirty feet, with 
large elliptic leaves and purplish flowers arranged 
in corymbs on short-jointed stalks (Fig. 14:). Tho 
cloves of commerce are the unexpanded flower-buds, 
and derive their name from the French word clou, a 
nail, in allusion to the shape of the bud with its long 
calyx tube, and the round knob or head of petals at 
the top. For many years the Dutch exerci a strict 
monopoly in the growth of this spice, by restrícting its 
cultivation to the island of Amboyna, and even there ex- 
tirpating all but a limited number of the trees; but 
they are now extensively grown in the West Indies and 
elsewhere. All parts of the plant are aromatic, from 
the presence of a volatile oil, but especially the flower- 
buds, — hence its use for culinary purposes. 

Curyopsis, (ka-re-dp’sis.) (Bot) A fruit, as of wheat, 
Indian corn, and other cereal grasses, in which both 
seed and pericarp are 80 incorporated as to be insepara- 
bly blended the one with the other. 

Caryota, (ki-re-o'tdh.) (Bot.) A genus of very elegant 
lofty trees, O. Palmaces, of which 9 species are known, 
all of them natives of India and Indian islands. C. 
urens (Fig. 144) is a beautiful tree, 50 to 60 ft. high, 
nnd surrounded by an elegant crown of graceful curved 
leaves. ‘These leaves 
ure 18 to 20 ft. long, 
and 10 or 12 broad, 
and have à very 
strong central stalk, 
the base of which 
widens out so as to 
form a kind of 
sheath round the 
stem. The flower- 
spikes are 10 or 12 
feet long, and issue 
from the trunk at 
the base of the 
leaves, hanging e 
down like the tail of. * 
& horse. The fruits 
nre reddish berries 
abt. the size of nut- 
megs, and have a 
thin, yellow, acrid 
rind. From its flow- 
er-spikes a large 
quantity of the juice called toddy, or palm-wine, is ob- 
tained, and this, when boiled, yields very good jagghery, 
or palm-sugar, alinost all the sugar used in Ceylon being 
obtained from it. This tree vpn the natives of many 
parts of India with several other important articles. 

Caseade, (kiskád. [Fr, from L. casus, a fall.) A 
small waterfall, either natural or artificial; generally 
the latter, as adapted to pleasure-grounds, &c. When 
natural, the word is applied to such as are less than a 
cataract. 

Casale, (kd'sah-lu,) a town of N. Italy, on the Po, 57 m. 
E. by N. of Turin. This place was formerly esteemed 
one of the strongest of European fortresses. Pop. 28,000. 

Casal-Maggiore, (kah-sahl-mahd-jo'rá,) a town of N. 
Italy, on the Po, 21 m. S.E. of Mantua. . 16,6054. 

Casanova de Seingnlt, GIOVANNI Jacopo, (kds-ah- 
mó'vdh,) a celebrated Italian adventurer, B. 1725, in 
Venice; celebrated for his wit, accomplishments, learn- 
ing, and intrigues. His Memoirs are sprightly and en- 
tertaining. D. 1803. 

Cascade Rango, a chain of mountains, running for 
the most part N. and 8. through the W, part of the 
State of Oregon, at a distance of No 100 to 200 m. from 
the Pacific. Its highest summit is Mount St. Elias, in 
Alaska, abt. 17,900 ft. above sea. Mount Baker, on the 
N. border of Oregon, 90 m. E. from the mouth of Fra- 
zer's river, is 10,079 feet high. 

Cascarilla. (Bot.) See CROTON. 

Casco Bay, (kdsko,) in Cumberland co., Maine, lies 
between Capes Small Point and Elizabeth, and is dotted 
with clusters of islands, above 300 in number. 

Case, (kás.) [L. casus, from cado, 1 fall.) (Gram.) The 
inflection of à noun implying an action on the thing 
named ;—in English there are 3 C. only — the nomina- 
tive, the genitive or possessive, and the accusative or objec- 
tive ; the latter is only applicable to pronouns. — ( Law.) 
A cause or suit in a judicial court. An action on the 
case is that in which the whole cause of complaint is 
set out in the writ. 

Case-hardening, (-hird'ning.) (Metall.) A method 
of preparing iron, so as to render its outer surface hard, 
by converting it into steel. 

Caseine, (ka's-in.) [L. caseus, cheese.) (Chem.) An 
organic substance occurring in milk in the soluble 
form, and having great similarity to albumen. It is 
coagulated by heat and acids, and is the principal 
constituent of cheese. 





Fig, 144. — CARYOTA URENS. 
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Casemate, (Lis4mát) [Fr. (Fortif.) A vault of 
masonry in the flank of a bastion, next to the curtain, 
Korving as a hattery to defend the opposite bastion and 
the diteb. Also a vaulted work, to protect troops from 
shot and shell, when not on duty. 

Caserta, (ku-siir’th,) a town of 8. Italy, C. of prov. 
of same name, 16 m. N.N.E. of Naples. um 13,342. 

€nse'-s hot, Can‘ister-shot. (Gun.) Musket-balls, 
stones, scraps of iron, &c., put into iron cases and di>- 
charged from heavy guns. 

Casey, (kd'se,) a 8. central co. of Kentucky ; area, 350 

C. Liberty. 

[Fr. caisse, literally, a money-chest.] 
(Cbm.) Money in hand, or ready funds, as distinguished 
from bills or securities. — A copper coin current in 
China, one thousand of which make a tael, and in value 
abt. one-tenth of an American cent. 

Cashan, (kdsh'dn,) n thriving city of Persia, prov. 
Irak, 95 m. N. by W. of Ispahan.  /*p. 30,000. 

Cashel, (kdsh'!,) a city of Ireland, Tipperary co., 49 m. 
N.N.E. of Cork. On a high rock in its centre is the 
finest collection of architectural remains in Ireland, 
including an ancient cathedral, an abbey, and the 
ruins of a palace of the kings of Munster, Pop. 5,000. 

€nshew-mut. (Bol) Sce ANACARDIACEA. 

Cashgar, or Kasnaan, (kdsh'qgdr,) a city of Chinese 
Tartary, and its former C., 140 m. N.W. of Yarkand ; 
Lat. 399 28' N., Lon. 739 55' E. Pop. 16,000. 

Cashier, (kis'cer.) |Fr. salio] (Com.) A person 
who is intrusted with the cash of some public company 
or private firm. 

Cashmere, (Xdsh'meer,) a p. of Northern India, sepa- 
rated from Thibet by the Himalaya mountains. The 
soil is the richest that can be conceived, and its produc- 
tions those of the temperate zone; but the country is 
subject to earthquakes. Among other curious manu- 
factures of C., is that of shawls; and the delicate wool 
of which the finest are made is the product ofa species 
of goat of the adjoining country of Thibet. € was 
formerly included in the Sikh dominion, forming part 
of the Lahore monarchy. In 1846, it was erected by the 
British into a separate state, and placed under a native 
ruler.—Cashmere, or Serinaghur, the capital of the above 
p., on the Jhylum ; Lat. 32° 23 N., Lon. 74° 47' E. Pop. 
55,000. 


Casimir, (kdse-meer,) the name of several kings of 
Poland, between 1034 and 1672, of whom the most note- 
worthy was C. IIT., surnamed the Great, who s. Ladislaus 
in 1333. He defeated the Bohemians, and conquered part 
of Russia, and was in all respects a wise and warlike 
monarch. D. 1370. 

Casing, (kas'ing.) ( Building.) The operation of plaster- 
ing the outer framework of a house, &c., and trowelling 
the mortar while wet, so as to make it rosemble the 
joints of freestone. 

Casino. Seo MoxTE-CASINO. 

€ns'kets, (The,) a cluster of dangerous rocks in the 
English Channel, abt. 7 m. from the Isle of Alderney. 
On the highest there is a lighthouse, in Lat, 49° 45’ N., 
Lon. 29 22' W. h 

Caspian Sea, (kispe-dn.) [Anc. Mare Hyrcanum.] A 

reat expanse of salt water in W. Asia, between N. 

aat. 36° 36’ and 47° 25’, and Lon. 46? 15’ and 569 10’ E. 
It is surrounded by Persia, Turkestan, Caucasia, and 
the Russian govts. of Astrakhan and Orenburg. Maxi- 
mum length from N.to 8.760 m.; average breadth, 200. 
Area, abt. 120,000 sq. m. Its waters are less salt than 
those of the ocean. The Russians have steamers plying 
upon this sea, and monopolize its commercial interests. 

Casque, (kdsk.) [Fr., from L. cassis, a helmet.] (Mil) 
A defensive armor (Fig. 145) worn by the Greeks, Ro 





Fig. 145. — CASQUES. 
1, Egyptian. 2, Persepolitan. 3, Early Greek. 


mans, and other people of antiquity, to protect the head 
und neck in battle; — a helmet. 
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eass, LEWIS, an American statesman, B. at Exeter, N. H., 
in 1782. His father having removed to Ohio, young C. 
studied law at Marietta, and was admitted to the bar at 
Zanesville, in 1802. In the war of 1812, he commanded 
a regt. of Ohio volunteers, was made brig.-gen. in the 
regular army in 1812, and in 1814 was appointed gov- 
ernor of Michi In 1831, he was made secretary 
of war in Pres. Jackson's reconstructed cabinet, and, in 
1836, minister to France. In 1845, he was elected U. 8. 
senator from Michigan. On Mr. Buchanan’s accession 
to power, in 1859, he appointed Mr. C. secretary of state, 
an office that he resigned in Dec., 1860. D. 18606. 

Cass, (kids) or Barron, in Georgia, a N.W, co.; area, 
714 square miles ; County Seat, Cassville.—In Indiana, 
a N. central county; «rea, 420 sq m.; C. S- 
port.—In /ilinois, a W. central county; area, 850 
square miles; County Seat, Beardstown. In /iwa,a 
&. W. county ; area, 576 square miles; County Seat, 

Lewis.—In Michigan, a S.W county, on the Indiana 
frontier; area, 528 square miles; County Seat, Casto- 
polis.—In Minnesota, a N central county, in which 
the Mississippi rises near its N.W. confines; «rea, 
5,000 square miles Its surface is dotted with lakes, 
County Seat, Chippewa.—In Missouri, a wertern 
county, bordering on Kansas; area, 760 square miles; 
County Seat, Harrisonville.—In Nebraska, an E co, 
b. E. by the Missouri river; «rea, 570 square miles; 
County Seat, Plattsmouth.—In Tezaes, a N.E. county i 
area, 1,224 square miles ; County Seat, Liuden. 

Cassadaga, (kissah-dá'gdh,) a lake of New York, 
Chautauqua co., 12 m. N.E. of Mayville; length, 4 m. 

Cassandra, (kas-siu'drah.) (Homeric Myt.) The daugh- 
ter of the king of Troy. She received the gift of pro- 
phecy from Apollo, who (according to the legends) 
attached to it the curse of never being believed, when 
she would not return his love. She was allotted to 
Agamemnon at the taking of the city, and was killed 
by Clytemnestra. 

Cassander, (kas-sin'dr,) king of Macedon, son of An- 
tipater, B. B.C. In combination with Ptolemy, Se 
leucus, and Lysimachus, C. defeated Antigonus, 301 B. C., 
in the battle of Ipsus, and after the latter's death in 
that field, shared with his allies Alexander's empire, 
dividing it into the 4 kingdoms of Macedon, Thrace, 
Egypt, and Syria. 

tion, (kds-sd’shun.) | [Fr., from casser, to quash. 
(French Law.) The annulling of any act or decision, i 
the forms prescribed by law have been neglected or 
justice has been perverted. — The Court of C., the highest 
judicial conrt of the French republic, is one of the most 
important institutions of modern France, giving to the 
whole jurisdiction of that country coherence and uni- 
formity, without engangering the independence of the 
courts. ]t was established by the first National As- 
sembly, and has been eres in every essential 
respect, under all the political changes of France since 
the first revolution. 

Cas’sava. See MANIHOT. 

Cassay, (kdssd',) a region of Further India, between 
Lat. 24° and 26° N., and Lon. 93° and 95° E.; urea, 
7,000 sq.m. Formerly belonging to the Burmese, it 
was ceded to England in 1836. Pop. 30,000, 

Cassel, (Xdss,) a city of Prussia, e . of Lower Hesse, 
on the Fulda, 89 m. N.N.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
It is one of the handsomest of German cities, and has 
in its vicinity the palace of Wilhelmshöhe, called, from 
its magnificence, the Versailles of Germany, and which 
was the residence allotted to the ex-emperor Napoléon 
TII., after his capitulation at Sedan in 1870. Pop. 41,587. 

Cassell Yellow, (kdssèl) (Paint. A pigment 
formed of a compound of 
oxide and chloride of 
lead: —it also bears the 
names of Patent Yellow 


Cassia, (k Wed) Bot.) 
assin, (-ish'e-d. : 
A gen. of plants, 3. ord 
ces, including many spe- 
cies, which grow mostly 
in Arabia and Africa, and 
yield several products 
us in medicine, the 
most important of which 
is the drug Senna, which 
consists of the leaflets of 
C. officinalis, var. lanceo- 
lata (Fig.146). They hive 
rather a disagreeable 
smell, and a sub-acrid, 
bitterish, nanseous taste. 
They are in common use 
as a purgative; and nre Jg. 146. — CASSIA LANCEOLATA. 
ven as an infusion, or tincture, or made into an elec- 
ES Cassia bark, or Cassia buds. See CINNAMOMUM, 
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Cassideous, (kds-sid'yiis.) [From L. cassis a her 
met.) (Bot) Having the form of a helmet; as the 
upper sepal in the flower of an aconite. 

Cassini, (kds-sé/ne) JEAN DOMINIQUE, a French astron- 
omer, B. 1635. He became first principal of the Royal 
Observatory of France, instituted by Colbert, and held 
that position for 40 years with honor to his country 
and distinction to himself. He discovered 4 satellitee 
of Saturn, and was s. in his official capacity by his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson successively, the last of 
whom D. in 1845. 

Cassino, (kdssé/no.)  [It. casino, a gaming - house.) 
(Games.) A well-known game at cards, played by 2, 3, 
or 4 persons, 

Cassiodorus, MAGNUS AURELIUS, (Jcds-se-o-do'riis) a 
Latin grammarian, chronologist, and historian, B. in 
Calabria, about 468 A. D., and D. at about the age of one 
hundred years. 

Cassiopeia, (kds-se-o-pé/ah.) (Ast) A constellation in 
the N. hemisphere, situated opposite the Great Bear, on 
the other side of the Pole, and figured in the maps as a 
lady sitting in a chair. It is marked by 5 stars of the 
3d magnitude, forming a figure like the letter M. It 
contains 55 small stars. 

Cassius, (kdsh'üs, LoNGINUS Carus, a Roman general, 
and an adherent of Pompey during the civil war, was 
made pretor inus by Cæsar, 44 p.c. He after- 
wards joined with Brutus and others in the assassina- 
tion of his patron, and killed himself after the battle of 
Philippi, B. 0. 42. 

Cassock, (#ds'sðk.) [Fr. casaque, an overcoat.) (Ecel) 
A vestment worn by clergymen under their gowns. In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the C. of a priest is black, 
of a bishop purple, of a cardinal scarlet, of the Pope white. 

Cnssowary, (kds’so-wd-re.) (Zodl.) The Casuarius galea- 
(us, a bird of the Ostrich 
fam. (Struthionids) (Fig. 
147). It is a native of 
Malacca and the Indian 
archipelago. It is only 
exceeded in size by the 
ostrich. The wings are 
imperfectly developed, 
and it cannot raise itself 
in the air,but it runs with 
great swiftness. Itcarries ¥ 
on its head a sort of horn. 
The eggs are left in the 
sand to be hatched by the 
sun. 

Cassy thaces, (kis-se- 
thá'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Daphnales, closely related to Lawraces, and 
having but the gen. Cassytha, which consists of curious, 
leafiess, parasitical, thread-like plants, resembling the 
dodders in habit. 

Cast, (kist.) [From Goth. kasta, to cast.) (Fine Arts.) 
Any statue, or part of one, of bronze, plasterof Paris, &c. 
A cast is that which owes its figure to the mould into 
which the matter of it has been poured while in a fluid 
state; and thus differs from a model, which is made by 
repeated efforts with a ductile substance, as any adhe- 
sive earth; and from a piece of sculpture, which is the 
work ot the chisel, 

Castalia, (^ds-á'le-ah.) (Myt.) A famous fountain at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus, and, like the latter, sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses. 

Castanea, (kds-td’ne-ah.) [Fr. chataignier.] The Chest- 
nut, a gen. of deciduous trees, O. Corylaceæ. The species 
C. vesca or vulgaris, which grows wild in Europe and the 
U. States, is very valuable for its timber and fruit. It 
is one of the most beautiful of forest-trees. Its foliage is 
ample and graceful; its oblong-lanceolate leaves are 
smooth and green on both sides; and its clusters of 
sterile flowers are in long, cream-colored, cylindrical 
calkins. The fruit is enclosed in a round spiny husk 
containing 1, 3, or more chestnuts. It is eaten either 
raw, boiled, or roasted, or is ground into meal, and pud- 
dings, cakes, and bread are made of it. The American 
variety has smaller and sweeter nuts. Amongthe Euro- 
pean varieties, the French Marron is considered the best. 

Castanets, (kistoh-néts.) [Fr. castagnettes, from L. cae- 
tanea, a chestnut.] ( Mus.) Instruments formed of small 
concave shells of ivory or hard wood, which are struck 
against one another, being fastened to the thumb and 
middle finger, one to each hand. 

Caste, (kis, or kdst.) (Fr.] A name derived from the 
Portuguese settlers in India, and used to indicate the 
classes into which the population of that country is 
divided according to the religious laws of Brahma. 
That of Brahmins is the highest; and though, strictly 
speaking, it should be devoted entirely to religious ex- 
ercises, it nevertheless mingles in the ordinary pursuits 





Fig. 141. — cassowary. 
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of life. That of kshatriya (protection) is the soldier 
class; that of the vaisya (wealth) is the commercial 
elas; that of the ra, or sudra (labor), constitutes 
the agricultural class, and is so degraded thet the read- 
ing of the sacred books is prohibited toit. A large 
part of the population does not, however, belong to any 
of the pure C, but are the offspring of marriages be- 
tween persons of different C. It is said that there has 
been much exaggeration as to theestrictness of C. regu- 
lations. The limitations, far from being rigorous, re- 
serve only one regular profession, that of the Brahmins, 
or BRAHMANS, (q. v.) The pariaks, and some others, are 
supposed to have no € 

Castellamare, (kds't?l-lah-mair,) a city and seaport 
»f S. Italy, on the Gulf of Naples, 15 in. W. of Salerno. 

Castelar of Rissoll, Emizio, A Spanish states- 
man, B. 1832, joined the Republicans in the 1868 revo- 
lution ; Minister of Foreign A flairs under King Amadeo; 
Tresident of the Cortes in 15735 exercised dictatori 
p' wer during the Biecayan war; retired from public 
tife in 1893, to devote himself to history and hterature. 
Que of the most eloquent public men of Eurgpe. 

Castile, (sometimes written CasTILLE,) (Kds'teel,) the 
most central and largest of the divisions of Spain, b. N. 
and N.E. by Alava, Biscaya, and Navarre; E. by Ara- 
gon and Valencia; S.E. by Murcia; 8. by Andalusia ; 
and W. by Leon and Estremadura ; length, N. to 8 , abt. 
306 m.; mean breadth, abt. 360, Area, 72,447 sq. m. 
Cis divided by a range of high mountains into two 
sections, that to the N. being called Old C., now divided 
into 8 provinces ; and that to the S., New C., divided 
into4 provinces. It is likewise traversed by the Sierras 
Moreno, Nevada, and Toledo, and the rivers Ebro, Gua- 
diana, Douro, Tagus, and Xucar, have their rise within 
its limits, C.is subdivided into9 provs. The inhabs, are 
Krave, honest, and sober, and proverbial for their pride. 
The Castilian dialect is the standard of the Spanish 
language, C. anciently formed part of Cantabria, and 
was reduced by the Romans, Goths, and Moors, in suc- 
cession. Ultimately the sovereignty became associated 
by marriage with that of Leon in 1037; and, with 
Aragon, was consolidated into one monarchy in 1479, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Castine, (kdstin,) in Maine, a seaport and C. of Han- 
cock co. on the E. side of Penobscot Bay, 35 m. 8. of 
Bangor. It has a harbor spacious and accessible at all 
seasons, Pop. 1,303, 

Casting, (kdst’ing.) [From cast.] (Metal. and Sonlp.) 
The process of pouring a metal, or some other sub- 
stance, in a fluid or semi-fluid state, into a mould, 
which is made in various ways, and of substances best 
suited for the material which is to be poured into it. 
See FoUNDRY. 

Cast-iron. Seo IRON. 

Jasthe, (kds’l.) [L. castellum, dim. of castrum, a camp.] 
(Fort) A fortress or building rendered defensible 
either by nature orart, Formerly, a complete C con- 
sisted of a ditch or moat; an outwork, called a barbican 
which guarded the gate and drawbridge ; an artificia 
mount; an outer and inner ballium or enclosure ; and 
the keep, or lofty tower, in which the owner or governor 
resided, and under which were the dungeons, or donjons, 

Castor. (Zoé/.) [L.] See BEAVER. 

Castor and Pollux, (kistr) (pol'Uiks) (Myt.) The 
twin sons of Leda, by Jupiter, thence called Dioscuri ; 
and brothers of Helena. Castor was a tamer of horses, 
and Pollux a celebrated boxer, The logends of their 
adventures are numerous; and finally they were placed 
amongst the stars as the constellation GEMINI, (q.v.) 

Castoreum, (kdsto're-im.) (Chem.) A sub. tance se- 
creted in two glandular sacs, closely connected with, 
but quite distinct from, the organs of reproduction of 
the beaver. Its odor is strong, unpleasant, and pecu- 
liar; taste bitter, subacrid; its color orange-brown. 
Tt was at one time held in the highest repute in medi- 
cine, although now regarded as almost inert, and 
chiefly used by perfumers. 

Castor-oil. Sce RICINUS. 

Castration, (kds-tr@shun.) [Fr., from L. castratio.) 
(Surg.) The operation of removing the testicles, so as to 
render the patient incapable of the power of generation. 

Castres, (kis'tr,) a town of France, on the Agout, dep, 
Tava, and 23 m. S.S.E. of Alby, Pop. 23,691. 

Castro, (Kds'tro,) INEZ ng, the secretly married wife of 
Dow vedro, son of Alphonso IV. of Castile, famous for 
her beauty, and assassinated by that king's order in 1355, 
Her melancholy fate has been à favorite theme among 
poets and dramatists. 

Cas'tro Giovanni. (-j¢-0-viin'ne.) [Anc. Enna.] A 
town of Sicily, prov. Catania, 64 m. E.8.B. of Palermo. 
Pop. 15,121. 

Casuarinacere, (kidsh-ii-ah-rin-®’se-e ) (Bot.) A small 
Q. of plante, All. Amentales, closely allied to Myricacei. 
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gr aig 4) (kdz'u-is-tre.) [From L. casus, a case.) 

(£thics.) That branch of ethical science which resolves 
cases of conscience or of doubtful propriety, or which 
determines the lawfulness or aeg Bod an act, by 
rules and principles drawn from the Scriptures, from 
social customs, or from reason. C. was much practised 
by the Jesuits in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

Casus Belli, (kà'rüs bel'le.) [L., cause of war.] (Pbl) 
A ground or reason upon which to declare war. 

Ca‘sus Fortuitus, (-/ór-ti'c-tis.) [L. inevitable acei- 
dent.] (Law.) A loss occurring in spite of all human 
effort and forecast. It exonerates a ship-owner from 
liability for loss of or damage to goods conveyed. 

Caswell, (kdz’wl,) a eren iie co. of N, Carolina, on 
the Virginian border; area, 400 sq. m. C. Yancey. Pop. 


16,081. 

Cat, (kit.) [Fr. chat, from L, catus.] (Zoót.) See FELIS.— 
(Nau) — Cat-o'-nine-tails, a whip divided into 9 strings 
or knota, for the infliction of corporeal punishment on 
offenders; — often briefly called ca/.— To cat the anchor, 
is to raise the anchor abreast of n &hip's cathead. 

Catacaustic. (Phy.) Sce CavsTIC. 

Catachresis, (kdt-al-kré'sis.) [Gr., an abuse.] (het.) 
A trope which borrows the name of one thing to ex- 
press another; or, in other words, it is the abuse of à 
trope, or when a word is too far diverted from its orig- 
inal signification. 

Catacomb, (kát'ah-kom.) [Gr. kata, down, and kiombo, 
a hollow place.] (Arch.) A grotto or subterraneous 
place for the sepulture of the dead. The term is gener- 
ally applied to a vast number of subterranean sepul- 
chres, in the Appian Way, near Rome, supposed to be 
the colls in which were deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Christian martyrs. Other celebrated C. are 
still extant, as those of Paris, Naples, &c. 

Catacous'ties. Sce ACOUSTICS. 

Catafalque, (kat'ah-fall) Cataratco. (It. catafalco, a 
funeral canopy.] A temporary structure of woodwork, 
hangings, &c., representing a bier, tomb, or cenotaph. 

Catahoula, (kdt-ah-hóo'láh,) a N.E. par. of Louisiana ; 
area, 1,970 sq. m. C. Harrisonburg. It contains C 
Lake, which is abt. 15 m. long by 3 wide. Pop. 8,475. 

€ntalepsy. (kdt-ah-lép'se.) (Gr. katalépsis, a seizure.] 
(Med.) A kind of apoplectic seizure, in which the pa- 
tieut is speechless, senseless, and fixed in one posture, 
with his eyes open, though without seeing, or being con- 
scious of what is passing around him. The attack may 
last only for a few minutes, or it may continue for 
days; and consciousness generally returns with the 
same suddenness as it left, the patient having no recol- 
lection of anything that passed during the attack. 

Catalogue, (bdt/ah-lég.) [Gr. kata, and logos, a com- 
putation.] A list, roll, or register.—C. Raisonné, (rá-zo- 
ni’.) [Fr. a methodical catalogue.] A catalogue of 
articles carefully classed, and accompanied by explana- 
tory notes. 

Catalonia, (kdt-ah-ld'ne-ah.) ee Anancient 
division of Spain, b. by the E. Pyrenees, separating it 
from France, on the N.; E. by the Mediterranean, and 
W. by Aragon and a part of Valencia. Area, (including 
Andorre,) 12,150 sq. m. C, now divided into 4 provinces, 
is remarkable for the superior industry and intelligence 
of its people. It anciently formed a part of the Roman 
Hispania Taracenensis, was subsequently occupied by 
the Goths and Moors, and in the 8-9th centuries be- 
came an independent sovereign state under the Counts 
of Barcelona. In 1137, it became a portion of the Ara- 
gonese kingdom, and has since merged into the Spanish 
monarchy. C. Barcelona. Pop. 1,731,798. 

Catalpa, (kah-tàl"pah.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, O. 
Lignmiacere. The species C. bignonioides, native of the 
8. States, is cultivated in many parts of our N. States 
on account of its rapid growth, and its beautiful and 
showy panicles. 

Catalysis, (kah-tdl’e-sis.) [Gr. katalysis, dissolution.: 
(Chem.) A name given to a very obscure class of phe- 
nomena; it means action by contact, or chemical ac- 
tion taking place in the presence of a substance which 
appears perfectly inert, and unaffected by anything 
present. Forexample, we may mention the conversion 
of starch into sugar in contact with warm dilute acida 
All hitherto attempted explanations fail to mect the 
majority of instances in which this action has been ob- 
served. 

Catamarca, (kdt-ah-mür'kah,) a town of the Argen. 
tine republic, C. of a dep. of same name, 275 m. N.W. 
of Santiago. Pop. 4,000. 

Catamenia, (:dt-ah-mz'ne-ak.) [From Gr. kara, accord» 
ing to, and mens, a month.) (Med.) The periodical flow 
of the menses in women. 

Catania, (Kkah-trG'ne-ah,) a fine city and seaport of Sicily, 
cap. prov. of same name, at the foot of Mount Etna, 3] 
m. N.N.W. of Syracuse, It is built and paved of lava, 
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and has been repeatedly ruined by earthquakes. Fop. | Catechu, (kdte-shoo,) or Cuteh. (Chem.) An nspie 
n 


Catanzaro, (kdt-dn-zd'ro,) a town of 8. Italy, cap. of 
v. of same name, 29 m. S.S.E. of Cosenza. Pop. 


+130. 
Cataphonics. Same as Catacoustics, See ACOUSTICS. 
Cataplasm, (kdt'ah-pldzm.) aom Gr. xataplasso, I 
spread over.] (Med.) A poultice applied to some part 
of the body, to excite or repel heat, or to relax the 
skin, &c.: — when mustard is an ingredient it is called 


a sinapliam, 
Catapult, (kd'akpült) [L. catapulia.] (Antig.) A 
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Fig. 148. — CATAPULT. 


military machine in the form of a strong cross-bow, 
used for projecting arrows, darts, and stones upon the 
enemy. 

Cataract, (kdfah-rdkt.) [Gr. kataraktés, a breaking 
down.) (Hydrog.) A great fall of water over a preci- 
pice in the channel of a river, caused by rocks or other 
obstacles to the course of the stream : — N isa 
notable example of a CURA An affection of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, or its capsule, which be- 
comes so oman as to prevent the rays of light from 
passing to the optic nerve. It is curable either by de- 
pressing or extracting the lens. 

Catarrh, (kah-tthr’.) (From Gr. katarrheo, I flow 
down.} (Med.) The scientific term for a common cold. 
Its symptoms are an increased secretion of mucus from 
the uose, fauces, and bronchism, with fever, cough, las- 
situde, £c. Whena C. is epidemic, it is called an in- 


Catasauqua, (kdt-ch-sau'kwah,) a borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh co, on the Lehigh river, 54 m. N. of 
Philadelphia. 

Catastrophe, (kdi-ds'tro-fe.)_ (Gr., from katastrepho, Y 
bring to a climax.] (L4) In Dramatic Poetry, the 
4th and final part in the anc. drama, or that imme- 
diately following the catastasis. It consists in the un- 
folding and winding up of the plot, clearing up diffi- 
culties, and closing the play. A fall from grandeur to 
extreme misery, exile, death, &c., forms a @ in tragedy ; 
marriage, in comedy. 

Catawba, (kah-tawbăh,) or Great CATAWBA, a river 
“which, rising in the Blue Ridge, Burke co., N. Carolina, 
glows E. and S. into S. Carolina, where it takes the 
same of Wateree, and then, after a S. course of 100 m., 
«mites with the Congaree to form the Santee. Total 
fengtb, 250 m.—A W. central co. of N. Carolina, Area, 
250 eq. m. C. Newton. Pop. 10,984. 

Catawba Wine, the fermented produce of the 
Culawba vine, which was first discovered in a wild con- 
dition at the beginning of this century near Asheville, 
Buncombe co., X.C.,aud was first cultivated onthe banks 
ef the Catawba, and afterwards on the banks of the 
Ohio river from Cincinnati to Cairo. The juice of the 

is manufactured either into still wine or spark- 
ing wine. The latter, containing an addition of alco- 
hol, is most in demand, and, when earefully manufac- 
tured, rivals the French champagne in delicacy and 


purity. 
COnt'-Bird. (Z08.) See Mrs. 
Catch, (kdch.) [From It.eaeciare, to pursuo.]. (AMus.) 


A piece for 3 or 4 voices, one of which leads, and the 
others foliow in the same notes. 
@ateh-Fly. (Bo) Seo SILENE. 
tCateau-Cambresis, (ka'to-kam-brá'sts,) a town of 
JFennee, dep. Nord, 15 m. E.R.E. of Cambrai, celebrated 
tor the famous treaty concluded here between France 
mad @pain in 1559. Pop. 10,133. 
ism, (Kkdt’e-ktzm.) [From Gr. katé&chéo to sound 
iback.) Jn a general sense, any system of teaching by 
4 on aud answer. The term is commonly used to 
a text-book which most churches have mn- 
thorized for the instruction of children in the elements 
of religion. 
0 
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sated juice, chiefly composed of tannin, largely 
thè arts of dyeing and tanning, and in medicine as ag 
astringent. Itis obtained in India chiefly from the inner 
brown-colored wood of the Acacia catechu. 
Catechumens, (kdt-e-kü^ménz.) [Gr. katechoumenot.} 
A name given in the early Christian Church to such as 
were prepared to receive the ordinance of baptism. 


Categorematic, (-go-re-mdt'ik.) [From Gr. k 
dp + predicate.) Logic) In tne the capacity 
ofa word to be employed as a term in itself, or as a 


predicate of a proposition. 
Categorical, (kdt-e-gor'e-kl.) (See CATEGORY.) (Logio.) 
A proposition that makes an absolute statement, and, 
oM aede A ee p^ said t9, beo 7 Ig 
tegory, e-go-re. rom Gr. sog aperi ve 
information| A general term in reference to 
a less generai, included under it. The school philoso» 
phers distributed all the ideas of our thoughts into 
certain genera or classes, which classes the Greeks 
called categories, and the Latins predicaments. 
ergy E (kdf'e-na-re.) [From L. calenarius, belong: 
ing to a chain.) (Geom.) The curve which a rope of 
ehain suspended at each end forms by its own weight. 
it differs in little from s parabola, .V. 
€nterpillar,(dt'ur-pi'lár.) (Zot) The larva of a lepi- 
dopterous insect, produced from the egg (Fig. 149). Jé 
is transformed first into the chrysalis, nympha, or pupa, 
und afterwards into the butterfly. C. generally feed on 
leaves or succulent vegetables, and are sometimes very 
destructive; they are com of thirteen distinct seg- 
ments, the firs of which is a strong var. d head, 
armed with & month and powerful jaws. e first 
three segments are invariably provided with short legs, 
amd frequently some of the other segments have le 
€. mow? at least 3 times, and those of some pia a 





Fig. 149. — 1, CATERPILLAR ; 
melt as many as 10 times. Many caterpillars are gaily 
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colored; others are adorned with tufts of hair. In this 
state insects eat voraciously, and do immense damage 
4o vegetation. When about to change into the pupa 
form, they &etire to some place where they may re- 
main wndistunbed until the final metamorphosis. See 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

Cat-Fish. (Zo) See SILURIDÆ. 

DANS (kdt'güt.) (Com.) The name given to the 
strings made from tho dried and twisted peritoneal 
coverings of the intestines of sheep and other animals, 
They are used for musical instruments, for lathe-bands, 
whipe, bows, &c., and are largely manufactured at Lyon, 
Milan, and other cities. 

Catharine, or Catherine, (Xdtur-in,) the name 
of several empresses and queens, of whom the more no- 
ticeable are the following:— CATHARINE I., empress of 
Russia, B. 1688, the daughter of a Livonian peasant, who, 
after a loose life after the death of her first husband, 
a Swedish officer, married Peter the Great, to whom 
she proved a true, faithful, and loving wife, and who, 
by the sacrifice of her jewels, purchased from the 
Turkish general means of escape for her husband and 
his army, on the Pruth, in 1717. After Peter's death, 
C. became sole ruler. D. 1727. — CATHERINE II., em- 
press of Russia, by birth a German, married, in 1745, 
the Grand-duke Peter, who ascended the throne in 1761, 
under the title of Peter III. C., whose whole life is a 
chronicle of female infamy, ruled the empire after the 
murder of her husband by her favorite, Alexis Orloff. 
She carried on a successful war against Turkey, assisted 
in the partition of Poland, and p. in 1796, after reign- 
ing 35 years, C. was a woman of great ability; she 
earried on the government of the Hari d with great 
energy; and her reign was remarkable for the rapid 
increase of the extent and power of Russia, — CATHE- 
RINE DE’ MEDICI (Fr., C. de Médicis), daughter of the 
Duke of Urbino by a French princess, married the Duke 
d'Orleans, afterwards Henri II. of France, in 1533 
Bhe was mother of Francis IT., Charles IX., and Henri 
IIJ., successively kings of France. The death of 
Francis II., in 1560, rendered her mistress of the ki 
dom, with the title of regant for Charles IX., who 
a minor. Bhe was artful, avaricious, and cruel. Tẹ 
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increase her political influence, she corrupted the | 
morals of her sons. She fomented civil war among 
her subjects, and instigated the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, Aug. 1572. She had but one redeeming 
quality: her love for, and fostering patronage of, the 
arts and literature. D.1559.— CATHARINE HowaARD, Sth 
queen of Henry VIII. of England, s. Anne Boleyn, and 
proving guilty of a charge of infidelity to her husband, 
was summarily tried and beheaded in 1542. —CATHA- 
RINE or ARAGON, Ist wife of Henry VAIL. of England, 
and daughter of Ferdinand and bella of Spain, B. 
1483, married, — 1st, Arthur, Prince of Wales, who left 
her widow a year afterward. She married, 2dly, in 
1509, his brother, afterwards Henry VIII., who divorced 
her in 1533, to marry Anne Boleyn. D. 1536. — CarHA4- 
RINE PARR, 6th and last wife of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, whom she married in 1513, and outlived, married 
4thly, in 1547, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Lord High 
Admiral of England. D. 1548. 

rine, or Catherine, (St..) a virgin of Alex- 
andria, supposed to have suffered martyrdom under the 
reign of Maximin, in abt. 307. She is regarded as the 
patroness of philosophy, learning, eloquence, and girl's 
schools. She is said to have been tortured on a wheel, 
whence the name of Catherine Window, or Wheel Win- 
dow, sometimes given, in books on architecture, to an 








elegant form of window, now commonly called Rose 
Window (Fig. 150), and common in cathedrals and large 
churches in the Middle Ages. It is a circular window, 
in which the mullions converge towards the eentre like 
the spokes of a wheel. 

Cathar ties, (kith-ir(tks) [From. Gr. kathartikos, fit 
for purification.] (Med.) Medicines which cleanse the 
stomach and bowels by acting as purgatives. C are of 
two kinds — purgative and drastic: the first comprises 
the milder remedies, as senna, jalap, Epsom salts, castor- 
oil, Pen the latter the more powerful, such as croton- 

l, &c. 

Cathcart, (th'kárt,) a par. of co. Renfrew, Scotland, 
near which was fought the battle of Langside, 1568, in 
which the troops of Mary Queen of &cots were disas- 
trously defeated by the forces commanded by her 
brother the Regent Murray. 

Cathedra, (kah-thé'drih.) — (Gr. kathedra, a seat.) 
(Archeol.) A pulpit, or professor's chair; also, among 
ecclesiastical writers, a bishop's see or throne. Hence, 
the term ex cathedrd signifies to speak with authority, 
as a bishop does from his throne. 

Cathedral, (E-tc'drdL) |Samederiv.] An episcopal 
church, or a church where there isa bishop s seat or see. 

Cathode Rays. See X Rays. 

Catheter, (kdth'e-@r.) [Gr.] (Sug.) A tubular instru- 
ment, usually made of silver, and introduced into the 
bladder, in order to search for a calculus, or draw off 
the urine when suppressed ; al&o a bougie made of silver 
or caoutchouc. 

Cathetometer, (Xith-ce-tóm'e-ter.) [Gr. kathetos, ver- 
ticality, and metron, measure.] An instrument used for 
measuring differences of vertical heights, and especially 
in the study of the laws of the elasticity of traction. 

Oathetus, (kdih'etüs.) [From Gr. kathetos, n perpen- 
dicular.] (Geom.) A line or radius falling perpendicu- 
larly on another line or surface; as the two sides of a 
rectangle. — C. of moù . (Catoptrics). A right line 
drawn from a point of the object, perpendicular to the 
reflecting line.—C. of Obliquation, a right line drawn per- 
pendicular to the speculum, in the point of incidence 
or reflection.—C. af Reflection, or of the Eye, a right line 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 

*atholic, (káth/o-Lik.) (Gr. katholikos, universal.) ( Eccl. 
Hist.) An epithet at first applied to the Christian 
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Church, to distinguish it from the Jewish, which was 
confined to one nation or people; and afterwards from 
the sects and heresies. The Roman Church claims for 
itself the exclusive right to the name of Catholic, re- 
arding itself as the only true, orthodox, and universal 
hurch, holding that all who have separated from her 
are sectarians aud heretics. 

Catholicos, |Same deriv.] (Kccl.) A title borne by r 
patriarch of the Armenian Church, 

Catiline, (kd'ce-lin,) or CATALINA, LUCIUS Seraivs, a 
noble Roman, who, after being refused the consulship, 
conspired against the state, and, his treason being de- 
nounced by Cicero, retired to Gaul, where he raised an 
army. C. was defeated and slain, 63 B. c. 

Catinat, Nicolas pg, («dl'e-mát,) marshal of France, B. 
1637. In 1690 and 1693, he defeated the duke of Savoy 
at Staffarde and Marseilles, and was afterward appointed 
to the chief command in Italy to act against Prince 
Eugene. Meeting with a succession of checks and dis- 

asters, he was recalled in disgrace. D. 1712. 

Cat Bays. or Keys, a group of islets lying off the 
Great Bahama Bank. On the largest of them is a light- 
house; Lat. 26° 34' 30" N., Lon. 79° 18' 24" W. 

Cathkin, (kdat/kin.) ( Bot.) Sce AMENT. 

Catlinite, (kdt‘lin-it,) [After Geo. Catlin, an American 
traveller.) (Méu.) A reddish variety of clay-stone, allied 
to agalmatolite, and found in the W. States. 

Cat-mint. (hot) See NEPETA. 

Cato, (kà'to, the Wise, a surname borne by Marcus 
Porcius Priscus, commonly called Cato Major, to dis- 
tinguish him from his descendant, C. of Utica, was B. 234 
B.C. After serving with distinction in the field, and 
afterward filling many high civil offices, C. was elected 
consul, B. C. 195, in conjunction with his friend and ` 
patron, L. Valerius Flaccus. After reducing Hither 
Spain to subjection, he finished his military career 
on the field of Thermopylæ, B. c. 191. Appointed cem- 
sor, B. ©. 184, he performed the duties of that office with 
such strictness and impartiality as to expose him to 
the animosity of the patricians. D. 149, leaving be- 
hind him several works, among them De Re Rustica, 
and Origines, besides a number of orations. — MARCUS 
Porcius C., great-grandson of the above, surnamed 
Uticensis (of Utica), was n. 95 n.c. He early served in 
the army with distinction, was elected quaestor in 65, 
and was an active supporter of Cicero in the latter's sup- 
pression of the treason of Catiline. C. became praetor 
in 54, and on the outbreak of the civil war became a 
partisan of Pompey, whom he followed into Africa 
after the battle of Pharsalia. Committed suicide, 45 B. c. 

Cateosa, (kdh-too'sdh,) a N.W. co. of Georgia, on the 
borer? of Tennessee, Area,175 sq.m. Capital, Ring- 
gold. 

Catopsis, (ka-tóp'sis.) [Gr., a sight.) (Med.) An acute 
and quick perception, particularly that acuteness of 
the faculties which accompanies the latter stages of 
consumption, 

€ntoptries, (kah-tòp'triks.) [From Gr. kata, against, 
and optikos, belonging to sight.) ( ) That branch 
of the science which treats of the phenomena of inci- 
dental and reflected light. 

Catostomi, (kdt-ósóme.) (Zol.) A family of mala- 
copterygious fishes, with a simple dorsal, the mouth 
beneath the snout, lips plaited, and suitable for sucking. 
ít contains the Suckers (some of which attain the weight 
of 10 pounds) and the Chub-suckers of the ponds and 
streams of the U. States. 

€nts-enr. (Bot) See HypOcu aris. 

Cat’s-eye, (Låta'i.) (Min.) A beautiful var. of quartz, 
found in India, and so named from its resemblance, 
when cut in convex form, to the reflection of light 
which seems to issue from the interior of the eye of a 


cat. 

Catskill, (/dt/kil,) in New York, a town of Greene 
co. on the W. side of the Hudson river, 34 m. from 
Albany, and 111 above New York city. 

Catskill Mountains, in NewYork, a group lying 
W. of the Hudson river, being a continuation of the 
Appalachian chain. They are renowned for their finc 
alpine scenery, and have been graphically described by 
the pen of Irving. Slide Mt., Hunter, and [Tigh Peak, 
the loftiest summits, are 4,205, 4,038, and 3,664 feet re- 
spectively above sea-level. 

Cat‘sup, (commonly pron. ketcA'ip.) (Cookery.) A corr- 
diment prepared from mushrooms, walnuts, &c., and 
used in the mixing of sauces, &c. 

Cattaraugus, (ii'Lir-au/güs,) a W.8.W. co. of New 
York, on the Pennsylvania border ; area, 1,260 sq.m. C. 
Little Valley. 

Cattaro, (kdt-t’ro,) a fortified town and seaport of 
Austria, at the 8.E. end of a gulf of same name, 210 m. 
B.E. of Zara. The Gurr or C., 36 m. long, is one of the 
best harbors on the Adriatic. Pop. 4,367, 
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, or Karreaar, ("Eise,) (kdl/te-gitt,) an inlet 
of the North Sea, between the E. coast of Jutland, the 
islands of Zealand and Fünen, the W. coast of Sweden, 
andthe Skager-rack. Length, 120 m., breadth between 
60 and 70. 

“Cattle, (kdttl,) a collective name for all domestic quad- 
rupeds, but more especially applied to bulls, oxen, cows, 
and their young. 

Cattte-Plaga . See RINDERPEST. 

*Catulins, VALERIUS, (kaA-Cül'lus,)) a Roman poet, B. 86 
R.C. He was the first to introduce imitations of the 
Greek verse among the Latins, and his lyrics are re- 
wr for their sweetness of flow, and beauty of style. 

. 46 n. c. 

Cauca, (kom ka^,)a river ofthe U. 8. of Colombia, taking 
its rise in the Andes, and, after a course of 600 m., dur- 
ing which it drains the provs. of Antioquia, Popayan, 
and Carthagena, empties into the Mag: 
9° 15' N. 

'€nuen'sinn Race. (Ethnol.) See MAN. 

Caucasus, (The,) (kau'kuh-siis,) a great mountain 
range, stretching between the Caspian and the Black 
seas, separating the two Russian provinces of Ciscau- 
casia and Transcaucasia, and forming part of the boun- 
dary between Europe and Asia. It has a continuous ex- 
tent of abt. 700 m., throwing off spurs, or lateral ridges, 
both towards Russia and Turkey in Asia. Its highest 
elevation is estimated at 18,500 feet, and its snow-limit 
at 11,000 feet. The C is generally remarkable for the 
picturesqueness of its scenery, and the wild indepen- 
dence of the tribes dwelling among its gorges. 

Caucus, (kau'kiis.) [Said to be derived from a ealk- 
house, or calker's shed in Boston, frequented by the 
Revolutionary patriots.) In the United States, a term 
applied to a political meeting convened for the discus- 
sion and adoption of initiative measures relating to the 
candidacy of persons for office, or to the uniform posi- 
tion to be taken in the public discussion of any tmpor- 
tant question. 

Caudate, (kau'dat.) [From L. cauda, a tail.] (Bot.) 
Noting the extension of the apex of a plant into a long 
slender point, as seen in the Aristolochiacex. 

Caudex. (Bot) Se» CAULIS. 

Cau‘dine Forks. [L. Furce Caudine.] (Anc. Hist.) 
A famous defile where a Roman army, made prisoners 
by the Samnites, was compelled to pass under the yoke, 
5».0.321. It was situate in the vicinity of Cuudium, a 
city of Samnium, between Beneventum and Capua. 

Caul, (kaul.) [From Goth. kulle.] (Anat.) A membrane 
in the abdomen, covering the greatest part of the lower 
intestines, and usually furnished with a large quantity 
of fat. It is more properly termed the omentum, or, 
from its net-like structure, the reticulum. "The term is 
also applied to a membrane which encompasses the 
head of many new-born children, and to which vulgar 
superstition attached the charm of preservation from 


drowning. 

Cautai (ko-ldn’koor.) See Vicenza, (DUKE OF. 

Canlesecent, (kau-lé# sent.) rom Gr. kaulos, a stem. 
( Bot.) Applied toa plant which hasa stem different from 
that which produces the flower. ° 

Caulis, (Fau'lis.) [L., a stalk.] (Bot.) The stalk of her- 
baceous plants ; — called in shrubs, and culmus, 
or stem, in grasses. 

€aulillower, (Xau'le-flow.) (Hort.) A garden variety 
of Brassica oleracea, in which the inflorescence while 
young is cendensed into a depressed fleshy esculent 
head. It is a light, easily digested, and nutritious 
vegetable aliment. 

Caulking, (sometimes written CALKING,) (kauk"ing.) 
( Naut.) The operation of tightening the seams of a ship 
by driving oakum between the interstices, by means of 
a mallet and chisel. 

Caulocarpous, Mr Rond pa Gr. kaulos, 
a stem, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot) Indicating plants 
which annually produce fruit and flowers on their 
branches without perishing, as a shrub or tree. 

Causality, (Lau-zdl'e-te) [From L. causalitas.| (Phren. 
TM ty of tracing the relations of cause an 


effect. 

Cause, (kauz) [L. causa.] (Philos) Generally, that 
from which anything proceeds, or by virtue of which 
anything is done, in contradistinction to effect, or that 
which is produced. C. are dis ished by the schools 
into efficient, material, final, and formal. cient C. are 
the agents employed in the production of anything. 
Material C., the subjects on which the agents work, or 
the materials of which the thing is produced. C. 
are the motives inducing an agent to act, or the design 
and purpose for which the thing was done. Formal C, 
are those which must supervene matter, in order to 
give the thing its precise individual existence as that 
thing, and no other. — ( Law.) Any legal process which 


ena, in Lat. | 


"Onutery, (kau'te-re.) 
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a party institutes to obtain his demand, or by which 
he: seeks his supposed right. 

Canseway, Causey, (kau'ze.) (Fr. chaussée, a paved 
road.] A road or way raised above the natural level 
of the earth by stones, stakes, clay, or fascines; serving 
either as a road in wet, marshy places, or to prevent 
a river from overflowing the lower grounds. It is also 
very generally used fora raised pathway in any ordi- 
nary road. 

Caustic, (kruztik.) [From Gr. keustikos, corrosive.] 
(Med.) Any substance that, being applied, corrodes 
and destroys the texture of the parts. C. differ from 
cauteries in that they are in their effects more slow, 
and of less force and pain. The most important € are: 
lunar C, a preparation of nitrate of silver; C. potash 
(rotussa fusa); nitric acid (aqua-fortis); and sulphate of 
copper (bInz-stone). 

Caustic Curve. (Opt.) When rays of light are inci- 
dent upon a curved, reflecting, or refracting surface, 
the reflected or re! ed rays intersect, forming a 
curved line, called C. C., to which the rays are tangents. 
When formed by reflection, this curve is called cafa- 
caustic, and when formed by refraction, diacauetic. 

[From Gr. kauterios, corrosive.] 
(Med.) A medicinal application for burning, eating 
away, or corroding any morbid solid per! of the body; 
— there are two kinds of C., the actual and the potential. 
The art of applying a C. is termed cauterization. 

Cavaignac, Louis Evaiwr, (kah-vün'ydk,) a French 
general, B. 1802, Early entering the military service 
of his country, he served in the Morea and in Algería 
with great distinction. In Murch, 1848, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general of division, and appointed 
governor-general of Algeria by the provisional govern- 
nent of the republic. In May of the same year, C. was 
appointed dictator of France, which office he resi 
after having sup: ed the great insurrection of June 

26. He was then, June 28, recalled to power, with 
the title of chef du pouvoir éxécutif. In November, C. 
became the unsuccessful rival of Louis Napoléon for 
the presidency of the republic, and retired from power 
on the 20th of Dec., 1848. D. in retirement, 1857. 

Cavateante, (kdv-dl-kdn’te,) a town of Brazil, on the 
Almas, prov. of Goyaz, is the entrepót of the provs. of 
Goyaz, Minas-Geraes, and Matto-Grosso. Pop. 4,500. 

Cavalier, (kdv'ah-leer.) [Fr., a horseman.) (Eng. Hist.) 
An appellation given to the partisans of Charles I, 
during the Civil War, to distinguish them from the 
Parliamentarians, who were called Roundheuds, q. v.— 
( Fortif.) A work raised within the body of a place, above 
the other defences, to defilade them from the fire of an 
enemy on an adjacent height, or to command the 
trenches of the besiegers. 

Cav’alier, JEAN, a French Camisard, or Protestant 
leader of Cevennes, B. 1679. After being forced into re- 
bellion by Catholic persecution, he defeated so many 
generals sent ont against him, that the govt. made a 
treaty of peace with him. He afterwards entered the 
English service, and p. in 1740. 

Cavalry, (kdv/l-re.) [Er cavalerie.] (Mil) A general 
term for light-horse, dragoons, hussars, lancers, horse- 
artillery, &c., and all other troops armed and mounted, 
The chief use of C. is to make frequent incursions ta 





. 151. 
ANCIENT IRISH CAVALRY, A. D. 1800. (From an old print) 


disturb the enemy, and interrupt his convoys; in battle 
to support and cover the infantry, and to break through 
and disorder the enemy; and its application to thig 
purpose is probably almost às ancient as war itself 
At the present day, the C. is divided into light ani 
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heavy horse, which are employed for different purposes. 
The heavy C., sometimes equipped with defensive armor, 
and then termed cuirassiers, is generally used where 
force is required; the lighter, in small detachments, 
where swiftness and continued efforts are necessary. 

Cavan, (kdv'dn,) a town of Ireland, C. of a co. of same 
name, in Ulster, 57 m. N.W. of Dublin. Pop. 3.515. 

Cavanas,(kdv'a-nis,)a fortified port of Cuba,on its N.W. 
coast, 38 m. 8.W. of Havana, with an excellent harbor. 

Cavatina, (kiv-ah-té'nàh.) [It.] (Mur) In operatic 
music, a solo piece for the voice, frequently preceded 
by recitative. 

Cavazion, oat erie (Arch.) The hollow trench 
made for lay ng the foundation of a building. 

Cave and Cn v'ern. Sce GROTTO. 

Caveat, (kà'vé-dt.) [L. let him take care.] (Law.) A 
notice given to stay proceedings in an action at law.— 

Law.) A legal notice, not to issue a patent of a 
particular description to any other person without 
allowing the caveator an opportunity to establish his 
priority of invention. 

Cavendish, Henry, ard gpa | an English philoso- 
pher, B. 1731, devoted his life and his noble fortune to 
scientific investigations. He laid the basis of the pres- 
ent system of chemistry, discovered the composition 
of water (1784) and of nitric acid, and measured the 
earth's density by means of balls of lead. D. 1810. 

Cavendish, (kdv'n-dish.) a) Tobacco manufac- 
tured in square, oblong cakes, and sweetened with rum 
or molasses. 

Cavetto, (kah-vét'to.) (It. dim. of cavo, hollow.] (Arch.) 
A hollow member, or round concave moulding, comtain- 
ing the quadrant of a circle, and used as an ornament 
in cornices, 

Cavezon, (kdv'e-zon.) (It. cavezzone.] (Man.) A sort of 
nose-band, either of iron, leather, or wood, sometimes 
flat, and at other times hollow or twisted. It is put on 
the nose of a horse to wring it, and thus to forward hia 
breaking or training. 

Cavin, (kã've-ah.) (ZoJl.) A gen. of Rodentia, family 

Hystricidæ, comprising the Cavies, Cobayes, or Guinea 
Pigs, distinguished by the possession of 8 grinders on 
either side of the jaw, and by two wedge-shaped inci- 
sors in front; tail short or absent, and no clavicle. They 
have generally a slow, and sometimes a leaping pace ; 
they live on vegetable substances, and in their natural 
state inhabit excavations under ground, or beneath the 
roots of trees, or other recesses which they either find 
ready prepared, or form for themselves. The Common 
Guinea Pig is indigenous to South America, but is now 
found also in a domestic state in all parts of the world. 
It is in no way related to the pig. The head and nose re- 
semble those of a hare, and the eyes are large and round. 
The Spotted Cavy is a large species, measuring nearly 
ie foet in length. It is chiefly found in Guiana and 

razil, 

Caviar, Caviare, (ka-ve-dr’.) [Fr.] The spawn or 
hard roe of the sturgeon, which is salted and dried in the 
sun. It is much used as a condiment in Russia and 
other countries. 

Cavicornia, (kdv-e-kOr'ne-ah.) [From L. cavus, hollow, 
and cornu, a born.) (ZoóL) A family of ruminantia, 
having hollow sheath-like horns springing from bony 
processes. They are divided into the three sub-families 
Antiloping, Ovinz, and Bovine, q. v. 

Cavour, CAMILLO, Count Dr, (kah-voor’,) an eminent 
Italian statesman, B. 1810. In 1847, he took an active 
part in the promulgation of the liberal doctrines then 
agitating his country, and largely assisted in the estub- 
lishment of the constitution granted by King Charles 
Albert in 1848. In 1850, he became minister of com- 
merce, and minister of finances the following year. In 
1852, he succeeded D'Azeglio as first minister, secured 
the liberty of the press, favored religious toleration and 
free trade, and during his seven years’ tenure of of3ce 
brought about the regeneration of Italy by the treaty 
of Villa Franca in 1857. D. 1861. 

Ca'vy. (Zovl.) See Cavia. 

Cawnpore, (kaun-poor’,) a city of Hindostan, C. of a 
dist. of same name, on the W. bank of the Ganges, 38 m. 
B.W. of Lucknow. During the Indian mutiny of 1857, 
this place was the scene of a hideous massacre of the 
Bagin; oe regard to age or sex, by the Sepoys. 


Caxamarca, (V3Ukz-a-indr'ka) a city of Peru, C. of 

P of same name, in a valley of the Andes, 370 m. 
.N.W. of Lima. dio 7,000. 

Caxton, WILLIAM, (kdks'tün,) the founder of English 
printing, B. 1412. During a residence in Flanders he 
acqui the new typographic art, and on his return 
setup a prees in the Almonry, Westminster, where he 
brought out the first printed book seen in England, the 
Bleoewil of the History of Troy. D. 1491. 
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Cayambe, ( m'be,) à mountain-peak of the Colom 
bian Andes,in Ecuador, 145 m. N.E by E. of Quita 
Height 13,535 ft. 

Cayenne, (kd’én,) a fortified seaport of French Guian 
and penal settlement, at the N.W. point of an island of 
same name; Lat. 4° 56’ N., Lon. 52° 20’ W. Pop. 6,853. 

Cayenne-pepper. See Capsicum. 

Cayes, (kcyz,) in Cuba. See Aux CAYES. 

Cayman, (kai^min) (Zoðl.) See CROcODILIP E. 

Cay mans, (ké^mánz,) three small islands of the British 

. Indies, lying 130 m. N.W. of Jamaica, in the Carib 
bean Sea. jp. abt. 300. 

Cayuga, at Aa ai e central co. of New York, b. by 
Lake Ontario on the N.,and W. by Cayuga Lake, which 
last is 38 m. long, and from 1 to 344 wide; area, 75€ 
8q. m. C. Auburn. 

Cazem be, (kah-zém'be,)a fortified town (said to be some 
miles in circuit) of Central Africa, C. of a country of 
same name; Lat. 11° 45’ 8., Lon. 80' E. 

Cazotte, JACQUES, (kah-zot,) a French humorist, B. 1720, 
was executed as being a royalist during the revolution 
of 1792. His chief work is Le Diable Amoureuz, of which 
several English translations are extant. 

Ceanothus, (sé-aA-nó'thus.) SB) A gen. of ary 
plants, O. Rhamnaceæ. The Jersey-tea, or Red-root, C. 
Americanus, is 2 or 4 ft. high, and has downy leaves and 
stems, with small white flowers, which, being produced 
in great numbers, are very ornamental. It is found in 
woods in the U. States, and its leaves have been used as 
a substitute for tea. 

Cebide, op eve (Zoöl.) A group of monkeys, com- 
prising 91 species belonging to America. ey are 
characterized (Fig. 152) by a more or less rounded head, 
by nostrils opening on the sides of the nose and wide 
8| by 36 teeth, and in many cases by a long prehen 
sile tail (Fig. 53), and by the absence of cheek-pouches 
and callosities; they are in general smaller and less 
ferocious than those of tha Eastern hemisphere, and, om 
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Fig. 152.— rox-TAIL MONKEY. 
Tribe of the Sagouins, (Pithecia chiropedes.) 


the whole, seem to be inferior to them. They inhabit al 
most the whole territory from Central America to 35 
or 38° 8. Lat. Only one species, however, is founé 
W. of the Andes. The prehensile tail of these mon, 
keys is capable of: being twisted firmly around 
branches of trees, and some species are thus able to 
sustain the entire weight of the body. The tail is alse 
sensitive, and thus becomes both an organ of ps 
and prehension, enabling the possessor to obtain smal 
objects which are in situations where the hand cannot 
be inserted. 

Ce'cil, WiLLIAM. See BURLEIGH, (LoRD.) 

Cecil, (sésl) a N.E. co. of Maryland, b. 8.W. by Dela 
ware Bay ; area, 300 sq. m. C. Elkton. 

Cecilin, (St.,) (se-sil'yah,) a martyr of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the patroness of musicians, be- 
longed to a noble Roman family, and was put to death, 
A. D. 230, on account of her conversion to Christianity. 
St. C. is regarded as the inventor of the organ, and her 
festival-day, Nov. 22, is celebrated in the Catholic 
Church with splendid musical performances. 

Cecropia, (se-kró'pe-aA.) (Bot.) A gen. of large-leaved 
soft-wooded milky trees, O. Artocarpacem. They are 
native of tropical America. The Trumpet-tree, C. pelata, 
of the West Indies, is so called because its hollow 
branchee are used for musical instruments. 

Cecropia Moth. (Zo).) See ATTACUS. 

Cecrops, (s króps.) The mythic founder of Athens,wha, 
as some writers say, came from Egypt in abt. 1580 BG 


UCe'dar 


CED 


Cedar, (sé’dr.) (Bot) See CEDRUS. — Red Cedar. See 
JuNIPERUS. — White Cedar. See CUPRESSUS. 
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(Min.) Native sulphate of strontium ; —80 named from 
its occasionally being found of a delicate blue color. 


Cedar, in Jowa, an E. co., intersected by the Cedar and | Celestine, (sél'escin,) or CŒLESTINUS, the namo of 


Wapsipinicon rivers; area, 576 sq. m. C. Tipton. Pop. 
x 18987.—À W.S.W. co. of Dissouri ; ions: 435 on 
m. ©. Stockton. , —In Nebraska, a 
N.E. co., b. N. by the Missouri river; area, 650 sq. m. 
€. St. James. 
Ce’dar Creek, in Virgiua, rising in the W. of Shenan- 
doah co., falla into the N. fork of the Shenandoah river, 
bélow Strasburg. Here, Oct. 19, 1864, the National 
troops were attacked by the Confederates under Gen. 
Early, and driven back 4 miles, with the loss of 24 guns. 
They were, however, rallied by Gen. Sheridan, who 
turned the defeat into a victory by the capture of 54 
guns, besides many prisoners. 
De'dar Falls, a village of Jowa, in Black Hawk co., 
100 m. W. of Dubuque, 
Ce'dar Mountain, ncar Cedar Run creek, Virginia, 
was the scene of an action fought Aug. 9, 1862, between 
the Confederates, under Gens. Ewell and Jackson, and 
a National force commanded by Gen. Banks, in which 
the latter was defeated with the loss of abt. 1,500 men, 
besides guns and ammunition. 
pids, a town of Jowa, in Linn co., on Red 
Cedar river, 80 m. S.W. of Dubuqie. 
Cedilla, (se-dil'lah.) (Fr. cédille, from Gr. zeta, the letter 
z.) A mark which, in French, is placed under the letter 
c (thus, (), to give it the sibilant sound of s; as in façade. 
cedrat! (sé’drdt.) See CITRUS. 
C€edrelncere, (scd-re-là/see.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 
all. Rutales, consisting of trees with alternate pinnate 
leaves, without stipules; natives of tropical America 
and India. The plants of this order are generally fra- 
grant, aromatic, nd tonic. Man; supply compact, 
beantifully-veined timber, such as the Mahogany (Swie- 
tenia mahagoni) and Cedar-wood (Cedrela odorata) of 
the West Indies, Satin-wood of India (Chlororylum 
swietenia), Yellow-wood of New South Wales (Ozleya 
zanthoryla) and Red-wood of Coromandel (it 
febrifuga). A kind of oil is produced from satin-wood ; 
and the barks of the mahogany-tree and others are 
used as remedies in intermittent fevers, as well as in 
dyspeptic complaints. 
Cedrus, (séd'rüs.) (Bot) The name under which the 
Cedar of Lobanon, and the Deodar or Himalayan cedar, 
belonging to the genus Abies, are sometimes sepa- 
rated from other fir-trees. The Cedar of Lebanon, 
often alluded to in Scripture as an emblem of stability 
and prosperity, is remarkable for its grave beauty, 
longevity, magnitude, and the durability of its timber. 
The is also a magnificent tree, and is held in 
great veneration by the Hindoos. 

Cefala, U akte) a seaport of Sicily, on the Tyrrhe- 
nean Sea, 40 in. E.S.E. of Palermo. Pop. abt. 12,000. 
Ceiling, (seing) (From L. exlwm, the heavens.] 
(Arch.) The upper part or roof of a room, being a layer 
or covering oí A popes over laths, nailed on the bottom 
of the joists which bear the floor of the room next above; 
or on joists put up for that purpose where there is no 

“ee: room, — hence called cetling-joists, 

Celastraeese, (5é-L1o-trá'se-e.) ) An O. of planta, 
all. Rhamnales, consisting of shrubs or small trees, with 
alternate, rarely opposite leaves, small flowers in axil- 
lary cymes, fruit two- or five-celled, capsular or drupa- 
ceous (cherry-like). They are native of the warm parts 
of America, Europe, and Asia. The gen. Celastus, the 
Staff-tree, is composed of small, unarmed, scandent 
shrubs, having a large aril to their seeds, — C. scandens, 
the Bitter-sweet or Wax-work of N. America, is some- 
times planted as an ornamental climber; its capsules 


Celibacy, (s¢l’c-lds-e.) 


Celle, or ZELL. 


several Roman pontiffs: —C, I. s. Boniface I. in 422; p. 
432, and received canonization.—C. II. s. Innocent II., 
and D. the same year, 1144.—C. III. s. Clement III. in 
1191; n. 1198.—C. IV. s. Gregory IX. in 1241, and p. 
shortly afterward.—4C. V. (Pietro di Morone) was elected 
in 1294, and: resigned it shortly afterwards in favor of 
Boniface VIII. He was canonized in 1313, and is known 
as the founder of the Celestines, which is regarded as a 
branch of the great Order of St. Benedict, and is now 
almost extinct. 
[From L. celebs, unmarried.] 
An unmarried or single state of life. Among the auc. 
Romans, men who remained unmarried were subjected 
to certain disabilities. Inthe early Christian Church 
the ministers of religion were not obliged to observe d 
An attempt was made at the Council of Nice, 4. D. 325, 
to render it obligatory on the clergy, but without suc. 
cess; it was adopted, however, at that of Arles, A. D. 34€ 
and at the end of the 6th century its observance ha 
become common; the Council of Trent confirmed th« 
obligation. In the Greek Church, clerics under the de- 
ree of bishops are allowed to marry; and hence th« 
1igher dignities in that Church are filled by monks. 


Cell, (sel.) (L. cella.) In its original and obvious sense, 


a small, close apartment; less restrictedly, any small 
cavity or hollow place.—(Bot.) See BOTANY. 


Cellamare, ANTONIO GUIDICE, PRINCE oF, AS A peters 


a Spanish diplomatist, 5. in Naples, 1657. While ambas 
sador to France, he plotted against the Duc d'Orleam 
with the object of overthrowing his regency by the 
substitution of Philip of Spain. Expelled from France, 
1718, and D. in 1733. 

Ger. Zelle.] A town of N. Germany, ox 


the Aller, 25 m. N.E. of Hanover. Pop. 13,248. 


Cellini, BENVENUTO, (chél-léne,) a celebrated Italian 


artist, B. in Florence, 1500, excelled chiefly in the jewel 
ler's and goldsmith's art. Notwithstanding the cele» 
brity of his bronze group of Perseus, his smaller pro- 
ductions in metals, end chiefly his cups, tazzas, and 
salt-cellars, are the best part of his artistic works, and, 
when in the market, are readily purchased at high 
prices. He narrated his adventurous life in his enter- 
taining and curious Vita di B. Cellini, published long 
after his death. D. 1570. 


Cellular, (sél'lw-ldr.) [From L. cellula, a small larder.] 


Containing, or consisting of, small cells or cavities, — 
C. Beam. cate! An application of wrought iron ir 
girders and beams, in which plates of that metal are 
riveted with angle-irons, in the form of Iongisadinal cells 
with here and there cross struts. — C. Membrane. (Anat.) 
A membrane formed of cellular or areolar tissue;— 
sometimes applied to the tissue itself.— C. System, 
(Anat.) The cellular or areolar tissue of the human body 
in general.— C. Tissue. (Anat.) A white fibrous tissue 
generally diffused throughout the bodies of vertebrate 
animals. It consists chiefly of gelatine, fills up the 

es between the different organs, and forms part of 
most of them ; — called also areolar, reticular, and connec- 
tive tissue. —( Bot.) See BOTANY. 


Celluloid, (Chem.) A combination of gun cotton, 


camphor and alcohol, when added to ground bone, it 
forms a substance closely resembling ivory. 
Cellulose, (sél-yii-l6z,) or Lignin. (Chem). The proxi- 
mate principle composing the cell-membrane of plants, 
It forms the principal bulk of unsized paper, cotton, 
and in an impure condition, the chief bulk of wood. 
Celosia, (se-l/zhah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tropical annuals, 
containing the well-known Cock’scomb, C. cristata. 


Celsius, Oxar, (sé/’shus,) an eminent Swedish philose- 
pher, n. 1670, professor of theology and Oriental literature 
at Upsal, was one of the founders of natural science in 
Sweden, and first instructor of Linnæus. D. 1756, 

Cel/sus, AURELIUS CORNELIUS, a Latin physician, who 


are orange-colored when mature. 

Celebes, (aretan) an island of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, extending from Lat. 2? N. to nearly 6° 8., and 
from ‘Lon. 119° to 125° E., bounded N. by the Sea of 
Celebes, W. the Strait of Macassar, E. the Molucca and 


Pitt's Passages, and S. the Sea of Flores. Estim. area, 
55,000 sq. m. Tts shores are deeply indented by the 
sea, and its surface consists almost entirely of plains 
affording good pasture, Prod. Rice, maize, cotton, 
cassava, tobacco. C. is divided into 2 states — those of 
Boni and Macassar. C. was colonized by the Portuguese 


in 1512; in 1660, the Dutch took ion of it. 
Celestial Photography. e p of 
the stars has made much p: of recent years, and 


a series of photographs covering the whole heavens are 
being made. These reveal minute stars not observable 
by the telescope, and have yielded new nebule and 
extended the range of previously-knewn ones. This 
method has greatly advanced the exactness of astro- 
nomical work, and is —— yielding new discoveries, 
alike in solar and steller fields of study. 

Celestine, (sesteen.) [From L. celestis, heavenly.) 


13 


is supposed to have lived during the reigns of the em- 
perors Augustus and Tiberius, and to have been the first 
ractitioner of medicine in Rome, has been styled the 
tin Hippocrate. His only work which has come 
down to us, De Medicind, has been often reprinted. It 
is esteomed the most valuable treatise on medical art 
left by the Romans. 


€el'tze, or Celts. See CELTIC. 
Celtiberi, (-bd’re. 


(Hist.) A people of Iberia (Spain), 
of which country they inhabited the N. portions, They 
are believed to have n the descendants of the min- 
gled Iberian and Celtic races. After being subdued 
by the Carthaginians under Hannibal, they next passed 
under the Roman yoke, B. c. 179. Two long and san- 
guinary wars followed a revolt against their oppressors, 
M did c succeed in thoroughly snojugating them 
wn B.O. 
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Cette, (xtl'tik.) [From Gr. Keltai, tho Celts.) ( Philol. ) 
A branch of tho great Indo-European or Aryan fam, o 
languages. The (ymric and Gaelic are the only re- 
maining dialects. To the former belong the Welsh, 

and Armorican (Breton); to the latter, the 

Trish and Gaelic, The ancient Celts inhabited Britain, 

ium, Gaul, Helvetia (Switzerland), N. Italy, and 

n. ‘They appear to have been chiefly divided into 

two great families —the Guuls, to whom the name of 

Celts is more properly applied, and the Cimbri or Cim- 

merii, who inhabited Germany. They are supposed to 

have migrated from Asia westward, but it is not known 
at what time, 

Cement, (se-ment’.) [L. cæmentum.}] ( Building.) A bind- 
ing substance which hardens quickly under water, It 
is made by calcining limestones which contain from 
40 to 00 per cent. of silicates, or it is prepared by cal- 
eining a mixture of slaked lime and blue clay. In the 
latter case, the C. is called artificial, 

Cementa’tion. (A-al.) See STEEL. 

Cemetery, (s'm'e-t/r-e)  [Gr. boinétzrion, a sleeping- 
place.) A place of interment for the dead; a burial- 
ground. Among the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
many aucient nations, the dead were buried beyond the 
towns. In Christian countries, if the remains of the saint 
to whom a church was dedicated could be obtained, they 
were buried near the altar in the choir, It became a 
de pira desire to be buried near these saints, and tlie 

xlies of men eminent for their piety, or high in rank, 
came thus to be buried in churches. The extension of 
the practice was the origin of churchyards. These, in 
crowded towns, became offensive and unhealthy, and 
it became necessary to establish large publie burial- 
grounds without the city wall, a practice which has 
become general in modern times. One of the oldest and 
most celebrated of these ornamental C, is that of the 
Pére la Chaise, near Paris, the arrangements of which 
have been generally followed in the C of other European 
countries. In the principal cities of the U. States, 
there are now C. superior in point of arrangement to 
any in Europe. 

per Mill, (BATTLES at.) Beo GETTYSBURG. 

nei, Brarrice, (ch^n'che,) a noble Roman lady, whose 
tragic fate has served as the theme of one of Shelley's 
best tragedies, lived in the 16th cent. She became the 
victim of her father, Count Francesco Cenci, a notorious 
libertine. palig in her appeal for proiection from 
Pope Clement VIIL, she, it has been said, conspired 
with other members of hor family to murder the 
count. When brought to trial on this charge, she as- 
serted her innocence, but was nevertheless put to death, 
along with her relatives, l599. ‘The fine portrait said to 
be of Beatrice. hitherto attributed to Guido Reni, in the 
Barberini Gallery. Home, is well known. 

fenebite, (se'n2-bit.) [From Gr. koinos, common, and 
biotes — bios, life.) One of a religious order of men 
dwelling in community, in contradistinction to a her- 

. mit, or solitary dweller. 

Cenotaph, (so-tZf.) (From Gr. kenos empty, and 
laphos, tomb.) A monument erected to the memory of 
a person in a place other than that where he is interred. 

Cenozoic Time, (sén-o-z/ik.) [Gr. kainos, late, and 

life.] (Geol) That period known as the tertiary, 
uer, Which succeeds to the or medieval, 
penser. (s?n'sür.) [Fr. encensoir.) In the | roligions rites 
of the ancients, a vase containing the incense to be 
burned in sacrificing to the gods. C. were likewise in 
use among the Jews (1 Kings vii. 50). Solomon, when 
he prepared furniture for the temple of the Lord, 
among other things made € of pnre gold. € are used 
in the services of the Roman Catholic Church for the 
diasemination of incense, 

Censor, (sén'sdr.) |L, a reckoner.] (Rom, His) The 
name of two magistrates of anc, Rome, whose office was 
held as sacred, and higher than all others except the dic- 
tatorship; but they were not allowed lictors, the sign of 
imperial authority. They had an irresponsible control 
of a general nature over the conduct and morals of the 
citizens. It was part of their duty to keep a register 
of the citizens and their property, and they were con- 
cerned in the management of the finances of the state. 
The censorship existed from B. 0, 443 to n. €. 22, a period 


of 421 years. 

Census, (:cu'süs.) fl» a reckoning.) (P».) An enu- 
meration of the inhabitants and wealth of any king- 
dom or state, taken by order of the govt. Among the 
Romans, it was taken every 5 years, and was very mi- 
nute and full. Among modern nations, a C. is taken 
every 3 years in Austria, Belgium, and Prussia; 6 years 
in France; and 10 years in the U. States, where the 
9th C was taken in 1870, and in England, where the last 
€. was taken in 1871. 


Cent, s») [Fr, from L centum, a hundred,| An 
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abbreviation for a hundred, used in giving the ratio of 
anything with reference to that number; thus, 10 pe 
cent, signifies the tenth part of a hundred, — An Amert. 
can copper (or other metal) coin, in. value 10 mills, or 
the 100th part of a dollar. 

Centaur, (scn'taur,) (Gr. kentrerós, one wh goads a 
bull.] (Wyt) A fabled monster, half man imd half 
horse, one of n savage tace sid to have existed in 
Thessaly, and extirpated in a war with the mee pestne 
Lapithæ, led by Hercules and '| heseus, — (Astron, 
southern constellation, situate S. of Spica Vi nin 
and containing 35 stars, of wh ch two are of the lsr 
maguitude. See SAGITTARIUS. 

Centaurea, (sén-lawré’ch.) (Bvt.) "Phe Centanrics, à 
gen. of plants, O. Asteracer, 80 Les Pa that more than 
20 generic names have Been a plied to the species 
which comprise both annual and perennial herbaceous 
or half-shrubby plants ; some of them are common weeds 
as C nigra, the knapweed of tures, while a certait 
number are esteemed border-flowers. C. benedicta, the 
Blessed-thistle, and C. cyanus, the common Corn Blue- 
bottle, are two of the most remarkable species, 

€entnurellna, (-réi/luh.) (Bol.) A gen. of N. American 
plants, O. Genlianacee. 

€entn vo, (scn-tuh'vo.) QJ A Chilian coin, of which 
100 form one peso or dollar. It is equal to about 124 
cents American. 

Centen, (scntn,) a Javanese coin, 100 to the guilder or 
florin, and equivalent to half a cent Americau. 

Centena, (scn-Ln'ah,) a Paraguayan piece of money, 
rea Sg ng to the American cent, and of which 100 
form the dollar. 

Centesimo, (scnt-es-Zmo.) [Sp. and It.] A Peruvian 
coin, of which 100 form the dollar; ;— equivalent to one 
cent American. — An petes coin, corresponding with 
the French centime, q 

Centigrade, (auteur) [Fr. from L. centum, and 
gradus, a step or degree.] Containing, or divided into 
one hundred degrees, See THERMOMETER, 

Centigramme, (-grdm.) [Fr.] In France a weight 
which is the 100th part of a gramme, or 15454 of a grain. 

Centilitre. (s^n'tele-tr.) [Fr., from L. centum, and Fr, 
litre.] A French measure of capacity, being the i00th 
part of a litre = *601028 of a cubic inch. 

Centime, (sn'teem.) [Fr.] A French coin which fs 
the 100th part of a franc, or the 5th part of a cent 
American, 

Centimetre, (s¢n’te-me-tr.) [Fr., from L. centum, and 
Gr. metron, measure.) A French measure of length, 
poing the 100th part of a metre, or = :39371 of an Eng. 


inch, 

Centipedes er) er aman S ipa, See MYRIAPODA, 

Coun Piet Ours, ) [Fr., a hundred da aye] (Fr. 
Hist.) Tho 2d pe xioa. of the reign of Napoleon I., or that 
from his return from Elba, March 20, 1815, to the 2d 
Restoration, June 28, in the same year, — lasting Ono 
Hundred Days, 

Centner, (scunur.) [Ger., a hundred-weight.] ( Metall.) 
A weight first divisible into 100 parts, and t again 
into smaller, Saati, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Sweden, a weight of quantity, varying from 110 to 
12344 Ibs. avoirdupois, 

Cento, (sw'to, Ju Centors.) (L. a garment made 
of patchwork. ginally, patchwork sewed together 
by a needle, DM JA oa oetical work, Wholly composed 
of verses or pas en from various authors, and 
disposed ina yee M NR: —(Mus.) An opera composed 
of a variety of musical selections. 

Cen'tral City, diga rly MouNTAIN Crry,) a town of 
Colorado, C. of Gilpin co., in the heart of the gold- min- 
ing region, 35 m. W. by N. of Denver, by ia 2,360. 

Cen'tral Forces. (Mech.) Forces ten ing to cause 
the body, or bodies, on which they uct to pass towards, 
or from, a fixed point, are termed the centre of force. 1t 
a body starting from rest be acted on continually by a 
force tending to a fixed polsk the body will, of course, 
move with constantly increasing velocity up to the 
fixed point, but if the body be first projected with an 
initial velocity, in a direction which does not pass 
through the fixed point, tlie velocity of the body will 
not constantly increase, nor will the body be drawn to 
the centre of force. It is proved, mathematically, that 
& particle acted on by a central force, when once set in 
motion in any direction which does not pass through the 
centre of force, continues its motion iu one place, aud 
its path forms a curve. 

Centralia, a town of Illinois, Marion co. 

Centralization, (sén-ral-e-zá'shun.) . centralisa 
tion.) (Pol) The concentration of all departments of 
a state government in one centre, 

€en'tral Sun. (Astron.) The appellation given to 
that body about which the sup and its satellite atas 
are assumed to revolve. 
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Centre, (sčn'tr.) [L. centrum.] (Geom.) A point equally 
urged is other points py! a9 figure, or 
body. —(Arch.) Any timber frame, or set of such, for 
sustaining the arch-stones of a bridge during the build- 

Contre, dc. f Aragi the middle of the 

" & co. nsylvania, em e o! 
traversed by the Alleghany Mts.; area, 1,000 sq. m. 
The A College is situated within 
its limits. C. Bellefonte. 


Cen'tre-bit, (Joinery.) A revolving instrument, fixed 
in a centred handle, used for boring round holes in 


wood, &c. 

Cen'tre of Gravity. (Py) Into whatever posi- 
tion a body may be turned with respect to the earth, 
there is a certain point, invariably situated with respect 
to the body, through which the resultant of the attract- 
ing forces between the earth and its several molecules 
alwa; — This point is called the C. of G.; it may 
be with n or without the body, according to the form 
of the latter. To find the €. of G. of at is a purely 
a problem ; in many cases, however, it can 

determined immediately. For instance, the C. of G. 
of a right line of uniform density is the point which 
bisects its length ; in the circle and sphere it coincides 
with the geometrical centre; in cylindrical bars it is 
the middle point of the axis. In order to determine 
experimentally the C. of G. of a body, it is suspended 





Fig. 153. 


bv a string in two different positions, as shown in Fig. 
153; the point where the directions A B and C D of 
the string, in the two experiments, intersect each other 
is the C of G. required. For the resultant of the earth's 
attraction being a vertical force applied at the C. of G., 
the body can only be in equilibrium when this point 
lies vertically ler the point of suspension, that is, in 
the prolongation of the suspended string. But the €. 
of G. being in A B as well as in C D, must coincide with 
the point of intersection of these two lines, or D. 
Centrifugal Force, ra San) [L. centrum, and 
fugama, fying from.] ( Mech.) hen a body describes 
a circle with uniform velocity, there must be a force 
constantly acting upon it and directed towards the 
centre. left to itself at any point, the body would 
move in the direction of the tangent at that point, and 
the force towards the centre is spent at each instant iu 
deflecting the body out of the straight line in which it is 
—— The force with which the body tends to fly 
from centre is termed the centrifugal force, and tlie 
force which counteracts the C. F. is termed centripetal. 
These forces are equal and opposite, and each is found 


bym ng the mass of the body by the normal 
accel n; or, which is the same thing, multiplying 
the weight of the body by the square of the velocity, 
and dividing by the acceleration of gravity aud the 
radius of the circle. 

Centri In mee. (Bot.) When the 


flower-bud which terminates the floral axis, and is cen- 
tral in the inflorescence, is the first to expand—in 
which case the others are developed in succession from 
the centre outwards — the inflorescence is said to be cen- 
ie When the ontermost flowers expand first, the 
i cepa is Fu ue case in egre 
spi A racemes, in which t owers nearest the 
base are the first to d, and those nearest the apex 
the last. These modes of inflorescence are very char- 
Contripe of ans ( owed} per and of orders, 

ta ^, centrum, and petans, 

seeking.) (Bot) See CENTRIFUGAL INFLORESCENCE, — 
Force, Bee CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, 
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Centum viri, (s2n-tum've-re.) [L., one hundred men.] 
(Rom. Hist.) A body «* judges appointed to decide com- 
mon causes among the people. They formed a definite 
body, or collegium. 

Centurion, (son-tü're-ün.) [L. centurio, from centum, 
& hundred.] (Rom. Hist.) An officer of infantry who com 
manded a century. The latter should, from its name, 
consist of a hundred meu, but it rarely did so, as the 
legion was seldom complete. Two centuries constituted 
one maniple; three maniples one cohort; and ten cos 
horts one legion. 

Century. (sn'tu-re.)  [L. centuria, from o*ntum, a hun: 

dred.) (Kom, Hist.) A division among the Roman peo- 

ple when they were assembled for the election of magis- 
trates, enacting of laws, or deliberating upon any 
public affair: such divisions received the name of Ë 
from theif being supposed to number 100 (though this 
was not necessarily the case), and the people voted in 
such masses in order that their suffrages might be thz 
more easily collected : — whence such assemblies were 
called Comitia Centuriata, Secalso CENTUI 10N.—4 Chron.) 
The space of 100 years. 

he; ry pt (se-falis.) [From Gr. kephalé, the head.] 
(Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Cinchonacex, v hich contains 
the Ipecacuanha plant, C. ipecacuanha, native of Brazil, 
Its root, the part used in medicine, is flexuose but 
little branched, and the rind is marked by a number 
of circular projecting knots or rings whith are very 
characteristic. The stem is creeping and herbaceous, 
with oblong obovate leaves and drooping heads of 
flowers. The emetic properties of the root are due toa 
chemical principle called emetin, J. is largely ems 
ployed in medicine as a safe emetic, and in smaller 
quantities it acts on the skin, but especially on the 
bronchial res, 

Cephalalgy, ‘ae [From Gr. kephalé, head, 
and algos, pun (Med.) The headache, or neuralgie 
pains in the head, 

Cophaas thus, (s¢f-ah-ldn'this.) (Bot.) A pen. of 
plants, O. Cinchonacem, containing the Button-Lush, C 
occidentalis, a hardy deciduous shrub, which grows in 
marshy places, from Canada to Florida. 

Cephalic, («/'ah-lik.) [From Gr. kephalé, the head.] 
f ^d.) A medicine good for the headache, — C. Vein, 

Anat.) The large superficial vein at the outer part of 
the arm and fore-arm. 

TERMIN: (sxf-dl'e-tis.) (Med.) Inflammation of the 

mun. 

Cephalonia, (5/--lnc-ah,) the largest of the Ionian 
Islands in the Mediterranean, near the W. coast of 
Greece, opposite the Gulf of Patras, bet. N. Lat. 38° 3^ 
and 38? 29’, and. Lon. 20? 21/ and. 20° 49’ E, 8 m. N. of 
Zante, Area, 811 sq. m. Surface. Generally mountain- 
ous aud barren, C. Argostoli. Pop. 75,000. 

Cephalopoda, (s¢f-alvp'o-dal.)  [Gr. kephalé, and 
pous, oot.) (Zoól.) The Cephalopods, a class of marine 
animals, comprising the most highly organized species 
of the branch Mollusca, Their head is distinctly 
marked, and furnished with a large and prominent eye 
on either side, and crowned with longer or shorter fleshy 
flexible appendages, or arms covered with cups, suckers, 
or hooks (Fig. 154). These arms serve both as organg 
of locomotion and prehension, and the cups or suckers 
enable these animals to 
adhere with the greatest 
tenacity to whatever 
body they embrace. 
They swim with the 
head backwards, and 
crawl with the head 
beneath and the body 
above. Surrounded by 
the arms or fleshy ap- 
pendages, mentioned 
above, is the mouth, 
armed with two stout 
horny jaws resembling 
the beak of a parrot; 
the tongue bristles with 
horny points. C. are re- 
markable for a peculiar 
and intensely black fluid 
which they secrete, and 
which, when they appre- 
hend danger, they eject 
into the water, thus dis- 
coloring it, and enabling 
the animals to conceal themselves, They are quick in 
their movements, predaceous, and very voracious, The 
class is divided into the two O. Dibranchiata and Tetra- 
branchiata, 

Cepheus, (sé’fe-tls.) [Gr.] (Ast.) A constellation of the 





Fig. 154. — cv TTLE-FISR 
(Octopus) AND ITS BONE. 
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N. hemisphere, midway between Cygnus and the Polar 
Star, and containing 36 stars, the chief of which, Aldera- 
min, belongs to the 3d magnitude. 

Cephisus, Cephissus, (s-fi'siis.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
river of Greece, rising in Phocis and emptying into the 
lake Copais, in Boeotia, The C., loved by the Graces, 
was held sacred by the Greeks. 

Ceram, (se’riim,) a large island of the E. or the Malay 
Archipelago, lying chietly bet. S. Lat. 3° and 4°, and E. 
Lon. 128? and 131°; area, 5,500 sq.m. Its topography 
is little known. It is thinly peopled by savage tribes 
called Horaforas, and belongs to the Dutch. 

Cerambycida, (se-rim-bis'e-de.)) (Zoól.) The Capri- 
corn-beetle family, comprising coleopterous insects 
popularly known as Long-horns ( Longicornes), from the 
very great length of their antenne, tapering, and gen- 
erally curved like the horns of a goat. When caught, 
they make a squeaking noise by rubbing the joints of 
the thorax and abdomen together. In the larva state 
they are the most destructive of all wood-eating insects, 
and are known as borers, They are long, whitish, and 
fleshy, and provided with short, powerful jaws, by which 
they bore a cylindrical passage through the hardest 
wood. See COLEOPTERA. 

Ceramiacere, (se-rdm-e-à'se-e.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, 
all. Algales, comprising abt. 660 species of sea-weeds of 
a rose or purplish color. 

Ceramics, (ser-à^miks) [From Gr. keramos, potter's 
clay.] That department of plastic art which comprises 
all objects made of clay, such as vases, statuettes, bassi- 
relievi, cornices, and the like. 

Cerastes, (s-rds'teez.) [From Gr. keras, a horn] 

Zoi.) A genus of venomous serpents, family Viper- 
idee, natives of Africa. The C. nasicornis has a very re- 
pulsive appearance, and carries a pair of horns on its 
snout. 

Cerastium, (se-rdst'yum.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 0. 
Caryophyllaceex, 

Cernsus, (se-rá'/siis.) [L., petente! (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Drupacee, which contains the cherry. Wild 
cherries are of two kinds, C. avium and C. vulgaris, and 
from one or other of these all the fine cherries of our 
gardens and orchards have been obtained. The genus 
also contains C. padus, the Bird Cherry; C. mahaleb, 
of the warmer parts of Europe, whose flowers and leaves 
are used by perfumers; and C. virginiana, an American 
febrifuge. It is the presence of a minute quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid which renders so many of these fruits 
useful for flavoring liquors. Both the common laurel 
of the gardens and the Portugal laurel are species of C., 
the former being called C. lauro-cerasus, and the latter €. 
lusitanica, 

Cerate, (sé'rit.) ft ceratum, from cera, wax.) ( Med.) A 
composition made of oil, wax, and other ingredients; 
used externally in several diseases when plasters are 
unnecessary. 

Ceratiola, (se-rdt-e-d'lah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Empetracee, The only spe- 
cies, C. ericoides, (Fig. 155,) 
a native of 8. Carolina, on 
the Edisto river, is a small 
heath-like evergreen shrub, 
varying from 2 to 8 ft. high. 

€erntoeuampn, (sér-ah-to- 
kdm'pah.) (Zo) A gen.of 
lepidopterous insects, fam- 
ily Bombycide, embracing 
moths which in the cater- 
pillar state are armed with 
horns, and enter the ground 
to undergo their transforma- 
tions. The Regal Walnut- 
moth, C. regalis, expands 5 
or 6 inches, and flies in July 
and August. Its larva feeds 
upon walnut-trees. 

Ceratomia, (sér-ah-td'me- 
ah.) (Zoil.) See SPHINGIDÆ. 

Ceratonia, —(sr-ah-tó'ne- 
ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Pibacem. The Carob-tree, 
or Algaroba, C. siliqut, is a 
small tree remarkable for 
having no corolla to its flower, but a five-parted calyx, 
five stamens, and a pistil with a sessile stigma. It 
grows in S. Europe, and its flat pods are called St. John’s 
Bread or Locust-pods, from an assumption that they 
formed the food of St. John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. They contain mucilage and saccharine matter, 
and are used for fecding cattle. 

Ceratophy lace, (-/ il-ld’se-e.) (Bat). A small 0. 
of plants, all. Urticales, closely related to Urticacex, and 
containing only the European gen. Ceratophyllum. 





Fig. 155, — CERATIOLA. 
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Cerberus, (sir'be-ris) (My) Tho three-headed dog 
which guarded the entrance to the infernal regions. 
Cercis, (arsts) (Bot) A genna of trees, O. £, 
containing the Judas Tree, C. siliquastrum, a handsomo 
low tree with a spreading head, easily distinguishable by 
its simple, glabrous, kidney-shaped leaves, and its purple 
flowers, the buds of which are pickled in vinegar. This 
tree divides with the Elder the ignominy of being that 
on which the arch-traitor hanged himself. The Ameri- 
can species, C. Canadiensis, bears to the preceding a 

general resemblance, but is smaller and more slender, 

C€ercopidze, (sür-kóp'e-de.)) (Zoól.) The Tree-Hopper, 
or Frog-Hopper, a fam. of insects, comprising hemiptera 
homoptera of small size, well fitted for leaping, and 
which are found among plants and on trees, upon the 
sap of which they subsist. Many of them are remark- 
able for their singular and even grotesque shapes. 

Cere, (sair.) [From L. cera, wax.) (Zoól.) The nude 
wax-like integument that covers the base of the bill of 
some birds, as those of the hawk tribe. 

Cereals, (sé’re-dlz.) (Com. and Agric.) The generic 
name given to edible grains, or such as form food for 
man, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, and millet; 
— otherwise termed cerealia. 

Cerebellum, (sér-e-bél'lum.) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Cerebropath y, (ser-e-br ares | From L. cerebrum, 
and Gr. pathos, pain.) ( Med.) An hypochondriacal in- 
firmity of the brain, generally the result of its having 
been overtasked. 

Cerebrum, (ser-e'briim.) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Ceremony, (sér'c-mo-ne.) [L. ceremonia.] An assem- 
blage of several actions, forms, and circumstances, serv- 
ing to render a thing or event more magnificent and 
solemn; particularly used to denote the external 
rites of religious worship, the formality of introducing 
ambassadors to audiences, &c. 

Ceres, (sé’réz.) [L.] (Myt.) The daughter of Saturn and 
Vesta, and tutelary goddess of corn and agriculture. 
She corresponds with Jsis in the Egyptian, and with 
Demeter in the Greek mythology. By Jupiter she be- 
came the mother of the goddess Proserpine, and she is 
portrayed as garlanded with enrs of grain, holding in 
one hand a lighted torch, and in the other her sacred 
emblem the poppy. In 
her honor the Romans 
celebrated the festivals 
called Cerealia, q. v.— 
(Ast.) One of the minor 
planets or Asteroids, q. V., 
and the first that was dis- 
covered, Jan. 1, 1801. 

Cereus, (s-réus.) [L 
waxen.] A large genus of 
Cactacex,containingmany 
species of great beauty. 
€. giganteus (Fig. 156), a 
native of the hot arid 
deserts of New Mexico, : 
grows from 50 to 60 feet - 
high, imparting a singu- 
lar aspect to the scenery 
of the country, the tall 
sparingly branched stems ;; 
looking like telegraphic 
posts for signalling from 
point topointof the rocky 
mountains which are its 
home. 

Cerigo, (chér'e-go.) [Anc. 
Cythera.| The southern- 
most of the larger Ionian 
islands, lying near the 8S. 
point of the Morea, bet. 
36° 7’ and 36° 23’ N. Lat., Š 
and 22° 52’ 30" and 2:39 7^ Fig. 156.— CEREUS GIGANTEUS. 
30" E. Lon. It is 20 m. (Of New Mexico.) 
long, by 12 broad. Area, 

116 sq. m. Surf. Mountainous, and only partially un- 
der cultivation. C. Kapsali. C€.is the reputed birth- 
place of Helen, and was sacred to the goddess Venus. 

Cerithiadee, (sér-e-Ui'ah-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of Mol- 
lusks, containing marine Gasteropods, which have the 
shell spiral, elongated, many-whorled, aperture chan- 
nelled in front, the lips generally expanded in the 
adult, and the operculum horny and spiral. 

Cerium, (sc're-im.) [From the plant Ceres.) (Chem. 
A somewliat rare metal of a flesh-red color, discovere 
simultaneously by Klaproth, and Hisinger, and Berze- 
lius, found associated in nature with the metals lan- 
thanum and didymium, and almost unknown in the 
separate state. Its only salt of present interest is the 
Ozalate, used in medicine. At. weight, 46; Symbol, Ce. 

Ceroplasties, (3e-ro-plds'tiks.) [Gr. keroplastikos, wax- 
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modelling.] The art of modelling in wax: — first prac- 
tised, according to Pliny, by Lysistratus brother of 
Lysippus, in the time of Alexander the Great. 

de Pasco, (ser'ro-da-pds'ko,) a city of Peru, C. 
of p. Pasco, dep. Junin, 140 m. N.E. of Lima; situated 
at a height of 14,100 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 8,000. 

Cerro rdo, ees goo.) a mountain defile in 
Mexico, between Vera Cruz and the capital, memorable 
for the utter defeat sustained by the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna, April 18, 1847, by Gen. Scott's force of 
Americans, whose loss in killed and wounded was 431, 
while that of the enemy was abt. 1,200. — A N. co. of 
Towa; area, 625 sq.m. C. Mason City. Pop. 4,722. 

Certhiadze, vede hrs d (Zoöl.) The Creepers, a 
fam. of Insessorial birds having a longish, slender, 
arched, and pointed bill; a long, narrow, sharp-pointed 
tongue, jagged near its tip; the tail rather long, 
and the tips of the tail-feathers firm and pointed, ex- 
tending beyond the webs. The feet are rather slender ; 
the hinder toe about as long as the other toes. Of this 
conformation of feet and tail t use is made in climb- 
ing trees, the stiff feathers of the tail being employed 
for support. The Common Creeper, Certhia familiaris, 
or Americanus (Fig. 
157) is 544 inches 
long, and the wing 
abt. 214 inches; it is 
found in all temper- 
ate parts of the N. 
hemisphere, wher- 
ever wood abounds, 
It searches for in- 
sects and their larvze 
in the crevices of the 
bark, and generally 
ascends from the root 
to near the topof a 
tree before it flies off 
to another tree or 
branch. The White- 
bellied Nuthatch, Sitta Carolinensis, and the Red-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sita Canadensis, are respectively 6 and 414 
inches long. and their color above is ashy blue. The 
at night attach their feet to the bark, and sleep wit 
their head downwards, 

Certificate, (siir-tif'e-kat.) [Erom L. certus, certain, 
and facio, I make.) Ina general sense, a testimony given 
in writing to declare or certify the truth of anything. 

Certiorari, (sür-she-0o-ràü're.) [L., from certioro, 1 give 
information.] (Law.) A writ issning out of some supe- 
rior court, to call up the records of an inferior court, or 
remove a cause there depending, so that it may be tried 
in the court above. 

Ceruse’. (Chem.) See Leap (CARBONATE OF). 

Cervantes-Saavedra, MIGUEL DE, (sair-vän'teez- 
«ih-ed'drah,) an Ulustrious Spanish author, B. of an an- 
cient but reduced family, in 1547. Although early 
manifesting a taste for literature, he entered military 
life and fought bravely in, and was wounded at, the 
battle of Lepanto, 1571. He was afterwards taken 
po to Algiers, where he remained for a period of 

yearsinslavery. In 1584, he published his first work, 
Galatea, à kind of mixed pastoral in prose and verse, 
and, in 1605, gave to the world his immortal novel of 
Dox Quixorz, followed, in 1614, by the Journey to Par- 
massus, a sort of rhythmical critical and historical essay. 
D. April 23, 1616, the same day that witnessed the 
death of Shakspeare. Don Quizote is a work generally 
too well known toneed comment here ; the editions that 
have been published of it are almost innumerable, and 
it has been translated into every known literary lan- 


guage. 

Cervidse, (sir've-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of Ruminantia, dis- 
tinguished from the 
antelopes by their 
horns,which are com- 
posed ef a bony sub- 
etance, caducous, or 
falling off annually. 
and again renewe 
of a larger size than 
in the preceding year 
(excepting the Gi- 
raffe). Such horns 
are called antlers, and 
their forms vary in 
the different genera. 
The typical genus 
Cerrus comprises the 
Rel-deer, or Stag, C. 
elaphns (Fig. 168), n x 
Dativeof Europe and . 
the temperate parts of Fig. 158. — RED-DEER. 
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Asia. Its fur has 2 brown color, and its horns are conical, 
with numerous branches. It isan ancient denizen of the 
forests of Europe, and is intimately biended with the 
old oppressive forest laws. The Fallow-deer, C. vulgaria, 
has been brought from Persia to Europe,where it is now 
very common. It much resembles the Red-deer, but is 
smaller and of more gentle disposition. Its flesh (veni- 
son) is very rich and savory. As much may be said of 
the Virginia-deer, C. Virginianus, of the U. States east 
of the Missouri river, which weighs about 200 pounds. 
Its color is light-fawn in summer, reddish-gray in win- 
ter, the under parts of the throat and tail alwags white. 
It is one of the most beautifal and graceful of all the 
deer. It is very timid, and, when alarmed, bounds 
through the forest and over the plains with incredible 
velocity. The American Elk, or Wapiti, C. Canadensis, 
of the N.W. of the United States, is abt. the size of a 
horse, the horns 5 or 6 feet long and much branched, 
the color in summer light chestnut-red, and in winter 
grayish, The Roebuck, C. capreolus, is a very small 

eer inhabiting the high mountains of the temperate 
paris of Europe. The Moose, Alce Americanus, common 
n the unsettled parts of the N.W. States, and north- 
ward to the frozen regions, is re; led by many authors 
as identical with the Elk of the N. of Europe, and is the 
largest member of the deer family, quite equalling the 
horse in bulk, and standing very high. Its general 
color is grayish-brown ; its hair is coarse and Trittle, 
and its broadly palmated antlers, found only on the 
male, weigh from 50 to 60 pounds. Its movements are 
rather heavy, but its speed is great. It is hunted for its 
flesh, which is excellent. The Great Irish Elk, Mega- 
ceros hil icua, Whose fossil remains have been found 
in marl at the bottom of the t bogs of Ireland, was 
10 feet high to the top of the horns. 

Ceryle, (sril.) (Zodl.) See ALCEDINIDA. 

Cession, (s¢s’shiin.) [L. cessio, a withdrawal.) (Pol.) 
The yielding up of territory to another power. 

Cestoidre, ered) the Tape-worm fam., O. Trema- 
tods, embracing tape-like worms, narrow towards the 
head and widening behind, which in their mature state 
live only in the intestines of vertebrated animals. They 
occur in all the classes of vertebrates. Some are 
scarcely visible; while the largest attain in some cases 
the length of several yards. Tape-worms are some- 
times collected in great numbers, so as to occasion the 
most distressing disorders. Each individual is in reality 
a colony of several hundred in a single file. The pro 
glottis, or so-called head, containing eggs which have 
been apis into embryos, detaches itself, and find- 
ing its way into the open fields, &c., bursts and scatters 
the embryos, each of which finds its way into the flesh 
of some animal, rendering it measled, and after being 
further developed, enters the body of some other ani- 
mal which eats the measled meat raw, or badly cooked. 
The Tania-solium is characterized by an extremely long 
body, flat, and composed of a number of joints or artic- 
ulations, the number of which vary from 800 to 1,000; 
the whole animal varying in length from 4 to 35 feet. 
They are thinner anteriorly, and generally have a 
square head, with four small suckers. Their numerous 
segments are all connected by the nutritive canal, 
which runs from one end to the other; but the repro- 
ductive apparatus is repeated in each division. That only 
one can exist in one human body at the same time is a 
vulgar error, since as many as 40 have been found ín 
one person. Noage is exempt from the liability to its 
occurrence, but it occurs oftener in females than in 
males, The pathological effects of the presence of this 
worm have doubtless been greatly exaggerated ; and its 
presence is often discovered accidentally, in persons 
who, prior to the discovery, considered themselves per- 
fectly well. Its presence in the intestinal canal may, 
nevertheless, give rise, in certain cases, to serious dis- 
orders, An old,and in many cases an effective remedy, 
is the oll of turpentine. Another remedy, recently 
introduced in this country, is an emulsion of pumpkin- 
seeds (cucurbita pepo). 

Cestrum, (séstrüm.) [Gr. kestron.] (Archeol.) A sort 
of stylus used by the painters of ancient Greece and 
Rome. It was made principally of metal, was pointed 
at one end and flat at the other, and could be used both 
in drawing the outlines and spreading the colors. 

Cestus, (scstüs.) [From Gr. kestos, embroidered.] 
( Antiq.) A girdle said to have been worn by Venus, to 
which Homer ascribes the power of exciting love to- 
wards its wearer. It was, also, a marriage girdle among 
the ancients, with which the husband girded his wife at 
the nuptial ceremony, to be afterwards loosened by him 
on the bridal couch. See Castvs. 

Cetacen, (s-tá/se-ah.) (Gr. cefos, n whale.] (ZoL) An 
0. of Mammals, which are formed for an exclusive teal 
dence in the water, and have more or less the appear 
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ance of fishes, from which, however, they are broadly | Chaff, (chaf.) [A. S.ceaf.] (Bot.) The glumes of grasses 


distinguished by having warm blood, which is oxygen- 
ated by means of lungs, not gills ; and by bringing forth 
living young, which are nourished with milk secreted 
by the mother. The windpipe opens at the top of the 
head by one or two blow-holes, through which the 
water taken into the mouth is ejected. There are at 
least 3 families: Balænid:, or true whales; /"hyseleridae, 
or sperm-whalos; and Delphinide, or dolphins. — 

Vette, (s¢t,) a fortified seaport of France, dep. Herault, 
on the Mediterranean, 15 m. S.W. of Montpellier. It 
has a fine harbor, a large trade with Algeria, and ex- 
ports much wine and brandy. Pop, 24,681. 


also, the scales or bracts which, on the receptacle, sub 
tend each flower in the heads of many Asteraces. 


Chaflineh, (ckif'finsh.) (Zo) The Fringilla 


an European bird, and one of the most beautiful d 
familiar of the Finch family. It has an iron-colored 
breast, and black wings spotted with white. 
hagres, (sháM'gr,) a seaport of Central America, U. 8. 
of Colombia, on the N. side of the Isthmus-of Pana: 

8 m. N.E. of Aspinwall. Its harbor is poor and aimed 
inaccessible. It is the terminus of the Panama rail- 
road.— A river which, rising 30 m. N.E. of Panama, en- 
ters the Caribbean Sea; it is only navigable for canoes. 


Zetus, (atis) [L., the whale.] (4st) The Whale, a | Chaillu, PauL B. Du, (doo-s/ril'loo,) an American travel- 


large constellation of the 8. hemisphere, situated below 
Aries and the Triangles, and containing 97 stars, of 
which 2 are of the 2d magnitude. 

Ceuta, (si/tak.) [Anc. Septum, or Septa.] A fortified 
seaport of N, Africa, on the Morocco coast, directly 
facing Gibraltar; Lat. 35° 54’ 4" N., Lon. 6? 17^ W. It 
stands on a peninsula whose E. part is occupied by an 
almost inaccessible mountain, the Abyla Proper of the 
ancients, and one of the so-called “ Pillars of Hercules ; " 
the rock of Gibraltar (Mons Calpe) being the other. C., 
taken by John, king of Portugal, from the Moors, in 
1415, has, since 1640, belonged to Spain, Pop. 7,858. 

Cevennes, (se-vén’,) a mountainous district in the S. 
of France, divided into N. and S., and which formerly 
occnpfed a large portion of Languedoc. Its wild re- 
cesses furnished a refuge to the Protestants under Jean 
Cavalier (4. v.), who were persecuted under Louis XIV. 
The C. Mountains attain their maximum altitude in 
Mazin, 5,794 ft., and Lozère, 4,884 ft. above sea-level. 

Ceylon, (sión) |Anc. Taprobana.] A large island 
lying almost 8. of the peninsula of Hindostan, from 
which it is separated by the Gulf of Manaar and Polk's 
Straits, belonging to Great Britain, and lying between 
6° 50 and 99 50’ N. Lat., and between SO? and 82° E. 
Lon.; length, N. to 8., 266 m.; maximum breadth, E. to 
W.,141 m. Area, 27,400 sq. m. The central portions 
of the island form a mountain-plain, enclosed on all 
sides by rugged heights, the most conspicuous of 
which is Adam's Peak, which reaches an altitude of 
6,152 feet. The principal products of the island are 
vegetable, and those exceedingly rich. Coffee is the 
grand staple, and, with cinnamon, cotton, and cocoa- 
nt oil, forms the bulk of its exports. Rice is also 
largely raised. The flora of C. is magnificent in its 
tropical prodigality. The fauna is similar to that of 
India generally; the elephants of €. are, however, 
esteemed the finest and most tractable in the world, 
The common type and character of the inhabitants are 
homologous to those of the Bengalese, while in religion 
they are closely allied to the Burmese. Numerous fine 
Buddhist temples are spread over the island, in one of 
which is preserved the sacred toeth of Buddha! Cities 
and towns. The chief places of importance are Colombo 
(the €C.), Candy, Point de Galle, and Trincomalee. The 
native name of (is Singala (whence the aborigines 
are termed Cingalese), and the magnificent remains 
scattered over the island attest its ancient wealth and 
importance. The first European colonies were founded 
by the Portuguese in 1505, They were wrested from 
them in the 17th cent. by the Dutch, who, in their 
turn, were dispossessed by the English in 1795-6. op. 
2,150,000. 

Chabasite, (chidl/al-sit.) (Min. A precious stone, 
white, and sometimes transparent; a kind of zodlite. 
Chablis, (shdb'le,) a town of France, dep. Yonne, on 
the Sergy, 10 m. E. of Auxerre. It is renowned for its 

fine description ef Burgundy wine. Pop. 2,668, 

Chabrias, (/i'bre-is.) a famous Athenian general who, 
in 378 m, c, first devised the mode of receiving the 
charge of au enemy with extended spears and shields 
firmly planted. Killed at the siege of Chios, 357 B. c. 

Chaco, (El Gran.) (chko,) an extensive region of S, 
America, lying in the middle of the continent, between 
Lat. 20° and 22° S., and from the Paraguay river to abt. 
Lon. 649 W. Though commonly described as a desert, 
this immense plain, which covers nearly '!4 of the 
whole Argentine Confederation, abounds in the richest 
natural pastures. It is occnpied by several roving 
tribes of Indians. 

Cheeronea, (/uir-o-ne'ah.) (Ane. Sen) A town in 
Boeotia, where Philip of Maeedonia and Alexander de- 
feated the Greeks in 328 n. c. 

Ch:ietodontidie, (ke-to-din'te-de.) (Zool) A family 
of Acanthopterygious fishes, distinguished by the great 
depth aud highly compressed form of the body, which, 
in most species, is beautifully variegated by transverse, 
oblique, or longitudinal bands. They abound in the 
yeas of hot climates, To the € belongs the Razor-fish, 
FAmelepterus Boscii of the Atlantic, near the southern 
coast. It is 6 inches long. 
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ler of French extraction, n. 1520. During his wanderings 
in tropical Africa, in 1555-6, and later, he was the first 
to verify the existence of the gorilla, previously su 
posed to be non-existent. llis travels are recorded in 
Explorations and Adventures (1861); and A Journey tc 
Ashango Land, 1867, &c. 


Chain, (chan.) [Fr. chaîne, from L. catena.] A series of 


connected rings or links fitted into one another, except- 
ing the first and the last.—(Naut.) Chains, or Choin- 
plates, on shipboard, are strong links or plates of iron, 
the lower ends of which are bolted through a ships 
sides to the timbers. — (Surveying.) A measure of length, 
made of a certain number of links of iron wire, serving 
to take the dimensions ofiland, &c.  Gunter's chain con- 
sists of 100 such links, each 7°92 inches in length, and, 
consequently, the chain is equal to 66 ft. or 4 poles. 

mai » (-miál.) (MU.) A kind of body armor 
formerly worn, formed of inte;lacing and flexible rings 
of iron or steel, 


Chain’-pump. (7Tydraw.) A pump which consists 


of a long chain fitted with a sufficient number of plates, 
that are moved through a tube, and over 2 wheels, one 
above the other, by a long winch,ou which several men 
may be employed at the same time; — an inverted ar 
rangement of this pump is called a chain-w heel, 


 Chain’-shot. (Naut.) Two half-balls of metal con» 


nected by a chain; —they are nsed in naval warfare for 
cutting the shrouds and rigging of a ship. 


€hnin'-snnke. (Zo) See OPRirOLUS. 
thain-work. Wo consisting of threads, cords, and 


the like, linked together in the form of a chain, as tame 
bour or net-work, &c. 


Chair, (c^àr. [From Fr. chaise, a seat.) Anciently, 


the suggestum, or pulpit, whence the priest or public 
orator addressed the people. — Among the moderns, the 
term is applied to the place whence professors in col- 
leges and academies deliver thoir lectures; as, a pro- 
fessor's chair. It is also commonly used with reference 
to the speaker or president of a public council or as- 
sembly, as the speakers chair; and, by a metonymy, 
means the speaker himself; as, to address the cheir.— 
Curule chair, (Rom. Antiq.) An ivory seat appointed 
to be used by the chief magistrates of Rome, and those 
to whom the honor of a trinmph was granted, — Sedan 
chair, à vehicle in which one person is carried by means 
of poles slung on the shoulders of a couple of bearers : — 
they are little used at the present day.— (Civ. Engin.) In 
railroad construction, the iron box into which the rails 
are wedged at intervals, and by means of which they 
are secured to the sleepers. 


Chalaza, (ah-lá'zih.) [Gr a pimple.] (Bot.) Theo 


ic base of the nucleus of seeds, indicating the Sot ED M 

ary extremity of the embryo. — ( Physiol.) The white 

knotty string at each end of an egg, which connects the 
olk and white together. 


Chalcedon, (kádl'sc-dón.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Bithy- 


nia, opposite Byzantium, colonized by the Megareans, 
in the fth cent. B. C. 


Chalcedony, (kil'se-do-ne.) [From the above city, 


where it was first found.] ( Min.) A name given to some 
forms of quartz which agree in being in uncrystallized 
masses, which have frequently a botryoidal, reniform, 
or nodular shape. C. is of many colors, is usually semi- 
transparent, and is found all over the world. It occurs 
in small veins, or in cavities of other minerals, and 
appears to have been formed by the infiltration of sili- 
cions matter. Zeliotrope, Onyx, Sard, nnd Sardongr, nre 
considered varieties of C, and Jasper is nearly allied. 


Chalcedony x, (kil'se-dón-iks.) (From chilcedony and 


onyx.) (Min.) A variety of agate, in which gray and 
white stripes or layers alternate. 


€hnlcidze, (kil'se-de.)) (Zotl.) The Glass-snake fam., 


inelnding lizards which are long and serpent-like in 
form, and thus gradually present us with a transition 
from one to the other class of reptiles, 


Chaleididne, (-sid'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of Hlymenop- 


terous insects, composed of a great number of parasitic 
species, distinguished generally by their vety minute 
size, and many of them displaying splendid metallie 
colors, 


CHA 


Chalcis. (eeo See Eunca. 
Chafeite, sit.) (Chem) Sulphate of iron, of a red 
color, and so far calcined as to have lost a considerable 


t of its acid. 

chaldæa, or CHALDEA, (kdl-de/dh.) (Anc. Geog.) In its 
rightful sense, the extreme S. partof old Babylonia; but, 
according to the later classical authorities, the term was 
applied to tlie whole of that country lying between the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Its people are supposed 
to be perpetuated in the Inhabitants of modern ‘Turkes- 
tan. The name of Chaldwans was also applied to the 
entire class of learned men bornging to Babylon. 

C€hialdnic, or Chafdee, (hil-da'tk.) (Philol.) The 
language spoken by the ancient Chaldwans ; — it is the 
E. dialect of the Aramaic, as opposed’ to the Syriac, or 
W. dialect, and is also allied to the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other Semitic tongues, 

Chaldron, (childrünm.) [Fr. chaudron.] A heaped 
measure, equal to 36 bushels, or 2514 cwt.; — principally 
used in the weighing out of coals. 

Chalice, (cAilis.) [Gr. kylir.] ( Eccl.) The communion 
cup, or vessel used to hold the wine, in the administra- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

Chalk, (chawk.) [A.S. ceale; from L. calx, limestone.] 
(Míu.) A calcareous earth, of an opaque white color, 
which does not exist in America, but forms in Europe 
immense deposits of the secondary period of geologists. 
— Black chalk. (Fine Arts.) A kind' of ochreous earth 
of a close grain and fine black color, used in drawing. 
— Red chalk. Av indurated clayey ochre, employed by 
painters and artificers. — French chalk. A pure variety 
of steatite, or talc, used by tailors for marki cloth, 
and also mixed with cosmetics to give them. y. 

Challenge, (chili^n.) [From 0. Fr. chalanger, to 
claim.] In a general sense, a cartel, or summons to 
fight, whether in a duel or in a pugilistic or other con- 
test. — (.Mil.) A sentinel's or vidette's demand for the 
countersign, when on duty. —(ZLaw.) An exception to 
jurors, made by one who is put on his trial; or, the 
claims of a party that certain jurors shall not sit in 
trial upon his cause. The right of C. is given both in 
civil and criminal cases, and extends either to the 
whole panel, or only to particular jurors. 

C€halmerrs, Tuomas, (chil^mürz) a Scottish divine and 
author, B. 1780, attained to high eminence as a preacher 
at Glasgow, 1815-23. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed prof. of moral philosophy in 8t. Andrew's Uni- 
versity, which office he vacated in 1828, to become 
divinity professor at Edinburgh. D.1847. Dr. @’scon- 
tributions to literature are multifarious and valuable ; 
his works have been published in 32 vols., large 12mo. 
They are chiefly critical, historical, and theological. 

Chalons-sar-Marne, (shah-lin'soor-mirn,) a town 
of France, C. dep. Marne, on the Marne, 2; m. N.E. of 
Rheims. Attila met with a defeat here in 451. Pop. 7,692, 

Chalons-sur-Saéne, (-5n,) a city of France, on the 
Saóne, dep. Sadne-et-Loire, 34 m. N. of Macon. Pop. 
21,679 


1,012. 

Chaty Dente, (Xa-Lib'e-it) |L. chalybeius, belonging to 
steel.) (Min.) An epithet for waters iu which iron 
forms the principal ingredient, as those of Bedford and 
Brandywine, in Pennsylvania. C. waters act as ab- 
sorbents and deobstruents. They are of great service 
in cases of debility, and the acidulo-carbonated kind, be- 
ing lighter on the stomach, is greatly preferred ; but all 
C. waters are to be avoided in pletlioric, febzile, and in- 
flammatory conditions of the system. 

C€ham:ereps, (/dm'e-róps) (Bot) A genus of trees, 
mostly of dwarf habit, containing the most northern 
species of palms. 

Chamber, (chim’br.) (Polity.) The place where cer- 
tain assemblies are held; also, the assemblies them- 
selves. Of these, some are established for the adminis- 
tration of justice, others for commercial. affairs. In 
many languages, C. is used to designate a branch of 
government whose members assemble in a common 
apartment —(Gun.) That part of a cannon or mortar 
which contains the charge of powder. —(* of a mine, is 
a hole, generally made in acubical form, for the deposit 
of the powder for blasting. — C. of a lock, is the space 
between the katos of a canal-lock, in which the barge 
rises and sinks, so as to pass to a different level. — 
(Anat.) One of the two spaces between the crystalline 
lens and the corona of the eye, divided by the iris, of 
which the anterior holds the aqueous humor, and the 
posterior the vitreous humor.— Chambers, ( Eng, Law.) 
Apartments belonging to the Inns of Court, where 

judges or barristers sit to determine cases or conduct 
asiness in private. 
hamberlain, (chàim'brlin.) [Fr. chambellan.] A 
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of state, to whom belong various duties on the corona 


tion-day. 
Chambers, (chim’burz,) in Alabama, an E. co.; area, 


775 sq. m. C. Chambers Court-House. 
Iu Texas, a new S.E. co., b. on the Gulf of Mexico. 


Chambersburg, a borough of. Pennsylvania, C. of 


Franklin.co., 45 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. This place was 
Burned by Confederates, July 30, I864. 


Chanrbertin, (Jm batr-teen,) a celebrated French 


vineyard, in the dep. Cóte d'Or, a little to the N.E. of 
Beaune. Tt gives one of the best growths of Burgundy 


Chambery, (sltim'bir-e,) a city of France, dep. Savoie, 


on the Ayse, 43 m. 8.8.W. of Geneva. Pòp. 18,279. 


€hambord, (sham'bor,) a village of France, on the 


Cossou, dep. Loire-et-Cher, 10 m. E. of Blois, is cele- 
brated for its superb castle, commenced by Francis I., 
and finished by Louis XIV.— CHAMBORD (Count DE). 
See BORDEAUX (DUKE DE). 


Chambre Ardente, (shdm'br dr-dant.) [Fr., fiery 


chamber.] (Fr. Hist) A chamber hung with black 
cloth, in which French state prisoners of high rank 
were tried by torchlight. When Francis If. in the 
16th cent., established a court to try the Protestants, 
who were usually condemned to be burned, the people 
called this court by the same name, in allusion to the 
awful sentences it passed. 


Chanreleon, (kah-mé'le-6n.) [Gr. chamailedn, the earth- 


lion.] (Zeól.) A Saurian animal, whose several species 
form the fum. Chameleonida, distinguished by having a 
long prehensile tail, a long slender protrusile tongue, 
and the toes arranged in two groups, 3 pointing for- 
wards and 2 back wards, forming an apparatus for grasp- 
ing. Their lungs are capable of great extension. The 
common C. (C. vulgaris), an animal about 12 inches long, 
including the tail, is a native of Asia, Africa, and the 5. 
of Spain (Fig. 159). Tradition has assigned fabulous 
properties to it. The change of color for which it is 
remarkable is supposed to arise from the rete mucosum, 
containing 2 
differently 
colored layers, 
the interior 
movable, and 
therefore cap- 
able of modi- 
fying the ex- 
terior. The C. 
is exceedingly 
slow, dull, and Fig. 159. — CHAMELEON, 

almost torpid. 

Tts long tongue is covered at the extremity with a vis- 
cid mucus, and is darted out for the purpose of capturing 
the insects upon which it subsists. Its eyes are cap- 
able of being moved independently of each other. — 
(Ast.) A constell. containing 9 stars, situated near the 
8. pole, and so named by Bayer. 





C€hamífrain, (cimn'friw.) (Mil) An ancieze piece of 


armor to protect the face of a horse. 


Chamida, (700/0015) a fam. of mollusks, O. Lamelli- 


branchiata, comprising Acephaia which have the valves 
unequal, thick, two-hinge teeth in one valve, and one 
in the other. 


Chamois, (shim'wah.) [Fr.] The Antilope rupicapra, 


a species of the group Anéelopes (Fig. 160), found only 
in high mountain regions of Western Europe. It is 
about the size of a goat, of a deep brown color, and its 
horns towards the summit are bent abruptly backward 
likea hook. Their sight, 
hearing, and smell are 
so acute, and they are so 
exceedingly shy, that it 
is only by the greatest ¢ 
patience and skill thnt * 
the hunter can approach 
near enough to shoot 
them; they are likewise 
so swift, and leap with 
such vigor and sureness 
of foot, that to overtake 
them in a fair chase is 
next to impossible; — 
hence the (* hunters of 
the Alps are obliged. to 
encounter the greatest 
perils in. pursuit of this Fig. 160. — OHAMOLS. 
favorite game. 





Chamonnile, (Lim'o-mil.) ( Bo.) See ANTHEMIS. 
Chamond, (St.,) (ziim'ong,) a town of France, dep. 


Loire, and 8 m. N.B. of St. Etienne. Pop. 17,762. 


high officer of state in European courts, who has | €hamoumnmy,or CHAMOUNIX, (shah-moo'ne,) a famous 


charge of the private rtments, &c., of the monarch, 
The Great C. of England is the sixth great officer 


valley of Savoy, immediately N.W. of Mont Blanc, and 
whence the ascent of the mountain is usually made. 
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Cham me, (shdm’pdn,) an old p. of France, now 
divided into the depts. of the Ardennes, Marne, Haute- 
Marne, Aube, Yonne, and Seine-et-Marne. C.,in the 
Middle Ages, was a sovereign duchy whose holders were 
vassals of the French monarchy, and which became in- 
corporated with that kingdom at the beginning of the 
14th cent. The vineyards of this p. produce the cele- 
brated Champagne wine. The sparkling or effervescent 
white C. is the result of a peculiar treatment during 
fermentation. The best varieties of this wine are pro- 
duced at Rheims and Epernay, and generally from a 
chalky soil. Among white cham es of the first 
class, the best are those of Sillery, which are of a fine 
amber hne, dry, spirituous, and possess a superior bou- 
quet; those of Ay and Mareuil are less spirituous, but 
are sparkling and have a pleasant bouquet. 

Cham agne PHILIPPE DE, a celebrated portrait-paint- 
er of he tral school, » in qoare yd D. 1674. 
Champai shdm’pdn), an E county of Minois ; 
area, abont 1000 square miles. C. Urbanna.—A town 
of the above county, 128 m. 8.8.W. of Chicago.—A 
central county of Ohio; area, 390 square miles. C. 

Utbanna. 

Champ de Mars, Champ de Mai, (shawn(g)- 
da-már, -da-má.) (Fr. Hist.) The names given to cer- 
tain public assemblies of the early Franks in the 5th 
cent. They bore the former name (from being held 
in the month of March) till the 8th cent., when king 
Pepin altered the time of meeting to May, whence the 
latter title. The name also designates a large open 
space, 3,280 ft. in length, by 1,640 in width, in the city 
of Paris, used as ground for military parades. It was 
the scene of a dreadful massacre, ordered by the leaders 
of the constitutional party during the Fete de la Fédéra- 
tion, July 14, 1791, and of the Exposition of 1878. 

Champerty, (shdm’pair-te.) [Fr. champ-parti, a di- 
vided field.| (Law.) A species of maintenance or 
illegal bargain, made with either plaintiff or defendant 
in any suit, for giving part of the land, debt, &c., sued 
for, to the party who undertakes the process at his own 
expense, and who is called the champertor. 

Cham ignon, (shdm-pin'yün.) (Bot) The French 
term for the mushroom. See AGARICUS, 

Champion, (chàm'pe-ün.) [From L. Lat. campiones, a 
fighter in the e Generally, one who combats or 
fights, or who upholds a cause against all competitors 
or aggressors. Formerly, in the Middle Ages, when 
two C. were chosen to maintain a cause, it was always 
required that there should be a decree of the judge to 
authorize the combat. When the judge had pronounced 
seutence, the accused threw down a gage or pledge, 
originally a glove or gauntlet, which, being lifted up hy 
the accuser, they were both thereupon taken into safe 
custody till the day appointed for the battle. 

Cham'pion Hills, near Baker's creek, Hinds co., 
Mississippi, a little to the W. of Jackson. This locality 
was the scene of a severe engagement, May 16, 1863, 
between Gen. Pemberton’s command of Confederates, 
and the National forces under Gen. Grant, when the 
former were defeated with a loss of abt. 2,400 men. 

Tham piain, (Lnke,) (shdm-plan’,) a long, narrow 

lake of North America, which extends from Whitehall 
in New York state northward a few miles across the 
Quebec boundary line. Its length, from N. to S., is 110 
m.; and its breadth varies from 14 to14 m. It connects 
with the St. Lawrence by the Chambly Canal and the 
Rorel river, and its coast-line, including its sinuosities, 
is estimated at 280 m. Its depth varies from 50 te 280 
fect; its waters abound with fish, and its shores and 
islands present a succession of picturesque scenery. It 
is named after Samuel de Champlain, a French explorer, 
ruo discovered it, and founded the city of Quebec, in 


1608. 

Champollion, Jean François, (shõn-pòl'le-ðnlg,) a 
Frene orientalist, B. 1790, dístinguished himself by 
his researches in the Semitic, Coptic, and other early 
languages ofthe East. Among his principal works are 
the Dictionary of Hieroglyphics, and an Egyptian Gram- 
mar. D. 1832, 

Chancel, (chdn’sl.) [From L. cancelli, dim. of cancer, a 
screen.) (Arch.) The choir of a church, divided by a 
screen or lattice-work partition from the nave, or body, 
but not intercepting the sight. 

Chancellor, (chin'siiw.) (Fr. oboe] A high 
officer of state who presides over a court o chancery 
or other court of judjoature. In England, the Lord 
High Chancellor is the first judicial officer of the crown, 
and, ex-officio, president of the House of Peers. He 
iy chief judge of the court of chancery, appoints all 
justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, and has, 
besides, other high powers and prerogatives. The 
Chancellor of France, under the old regime, was a high 
functionary of state whose position was analogous to 
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that of the Lord Chancellor of England. A it 
abolition in 1790, the office was restored by Nipo eon, 
but it was finally extinguished in 1830.— C. of the 
Exchequer. (Eng. Pol.) The cabinet minister who hag 
charge of the national finances : — corresponding with 
the American Secretary of the Treasury. — C. of a Con 
sulate. ( Com.) An officer who has charge of the archives, 
&c., of a foreign consulate. 

Chancellorsville, Kone otk levee) a vill. of Spott 
sylvania co., Virginia, 76 m. N. by W. of Richmond. 
During the Civil War, a series of desperately fought 
battles happened at this place. On April 29, 1 Gen. 
Hooker having crossed the Rappahannock, took up a 
strong position at C. on the next day, where a furious 
flank attack was made upon him by a Confederate 
force of abt. 25,000 men under “Stonewall” Jackson, 
during which Gen. Schurz's division was routed. May 
3d, the attack was renewed by Gen. Lee, who compelled 
the Nationals to retreat, and recross the river, which 
they succeeded in effecting on the 6th. The Union 
loss was reported as being 17,197, including abt. 5,000 
prisoners. The Confederates reported their losses at 
12,277 men, including abt. 2,000 prisoners. Gen. “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson was, by mistake, fired at by hisown men 
while returning from the battle of the 2d, and died on 
the 10th. 

Chance-medley, (chdnz’méd-le.) [A corruption of 
chaude mêlée, a close conflict.] (Law.) The accidental 
killing of a person, not altogether without blame, 
though without any evil intention or malice prepense. 

Chancery, (chán'sür-e) [From L. cancellarius, the 
judge of a court.] (L«w.) In England, the highest 
judicial tribunal, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
and determining, for the most part, cases of equity. In 
the U. States, Court of C. and Court of Equity are con- 
stantly used as synonymous terms. Separate courts of 
C. or equity.exist in a few of the States; in others, the 
courts of law sit also as courts of equity. 

Chancre, (shdngk’r.) [Fr.] (Surg. A venereal sore in 
the form of an ulcer. 

Chandernagore, (chin-dér-nah-gór') a seaport of 
Hindostan, in Bengal, possessed by the French, and 
situate on the Hooghly, 16 m. N.N.W. of Calcutta; Lat. 
27° 49’ N., Lon. 88° 26’ E. Pop. 35,000. 

Chandos, Sir JouN, (shdn'dós) a valiant English 
knight, called by Froissart the “Mirror of Chivalry,” 
was one of Edward the III.’s greatest captains, setved 
at Poitiers as the right hand of the Black Prince, and 
became Constable of Guienne and regent of the English 
possessions in France. In 1364, he gained a decisive 
battle over Du Guesclin at Auray. C. and the Black 
Prince again defeated the same able general at Nava- 
rette, 1366, Killed in battle at Leusac, 1369. 

Chanfrin, (sidn'frin.) [Fr. chanfrein.] The fore part 
of the head of a horse. 

Changarnier, Nicolas ANNE THEODULE, (shdn-gdr’- 
ne-ai,) a French general, B. 1793. After a military 
career of distinction, he became, in 1848, governor-gen- 
eral of Algeria. In the same year he aided in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Paris; after Louis Na- 
poleon's accession to the presidency of the republic, he 
was appointed Commander-in-chief, and while so acting, 
suppressed the emeute of June, with moderate loss of 
life. He afterwards fell into disgrace, and after Na- 
poléon became emperor was exiled to Belgium. In 
1870, he offered his services for the deferice of his coun- 
try against the Prussian invasion, but his assistanc 
reluctantly accepted by Napoleon, was ineffective, an 
C., submitting to the act of capitulation signed by his 
general-in-chief, Marshal Bazaine, surrendered himself 
& prisoner to the Prussians. In 1871, President Thiers 
gave him the command of a division. D. 1877. 

@hang-choo-foo’, a walled city of China, p. Fo-kien, 
36 m. S.W. of Amoy, its port of entry; Lat. 24° 35' N., 
Lon. 117950’ E. It is an important commercia! centre. 
Pop. 800,000. 

Change-wheel, (chinj'-) (Mech) One of a comple- 
ment of wheels differing in size and in number of teeth, 
and capable of being substituted for other wheels in 
maci@nery for varying the rate of angular velocity in 
an axis, as in cutting screws, and the like. 

Channel, M] [From L. canalis, a canal.) Gen 
erally, the deeper part of a strait, bay, or harbor, where 
the principal current flows,cither of tidal or fresh water, 
or which is most commonly convenient for the track 
of aship. Also, a pipe, spout, or gully, for the convey- 
ance or dispersion of water, &c.—(Geog.) A narrow 
sea between two continents, or islands, or a continent 
and an island. 

Chan‘nel, (THe ENeiisx.) [Anc. Mare Britannicum. 
(Grog.) An arm of the sea connecting the Atlantic an 
German oceans, and dividing England and France, in 
its narrowest part called the Straits of Dover.— 
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CBANNEL IstANDS are a group lying in the above chan- 
nel, off the N.W. coast of France, and of which the 
rincipal are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. 
hey belong to Great Britain. 
Channing, WiLLiaM ELLERY, (chdn’ning,) an eminent 
American divine, and one of the most elegant writers 


this country has produced, B. at Newport, R. I., 1780. Chapter, (hapta) [L. capitulum. 
. n 


In 1803, he became pastor of the Federal Street Church, | 
Boston. During the Unitarian controversy, Dr. C. was | 
the head of the liberal party, and took au active part 
in its defence. Among his most successful produc- 
tions are his lectures on Se/f- Culture, and on the Eleva- 
tion of the Laboring Classes. Wis work on slavery, pub- 
lished in 1841, had also a wide circulation. D 1842. 
His collected works have been published in six 12mo. 
vols. ( Boston, 1846), and republished in London, 1855. 
Dhant, (cluint.) [Fr., from chanter, to sing.) (Mus.) A 
kind of religious music, commonly used in the ms 
and litanies of the church-service. They are of 3 kinds: 
the monody, sung as a solo; the antiphony, performed 
asaduet; and the choral, which is sung by the whole 
choir. The principal C. are the Ambrosian and the 


Gregortan (q. v.) 

Chantibun, (sidn‘te-boon,) a trading-town of Siam, 
cap. of a dist. of same name, near the bodian fron- 
tier, 150 m. S.E. of Bangkok; Lat. 12° 45' N., Lon. 102° 
18’ E. Pop. 30,000. 

Chantilly, (*dn'te-ye) a town of France, on the 
Nonette, dep. Oise, 24 m. N. of Paris. This place is 
celebrated for the magnificent castle of the Princes of 
Conde, erected 1632. Jp. 3,223. 

Chantilly, (shdn-til’le,) in Virginia, n vill. near Fairfax 
Court-House, abt. 20 m. W. of Washington. A severe 
action took place here, Sept. 1, 1862, between Gen. 
Pope's command of National troops, and a Confederate 
corps under Gens. Ewell and Hill, in which the former 
were defeated with loss having Gens. Phil. Kearney 
and Stevens among their dead, 

Chantrey, Sm Francis, R. A., (chdn'tre) an eminent 
English sculptor, B. 1782. His principal works are the 
statues of Pitt and Canning, and the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott, in England, and the statue of Washington in the 
State-House, Boston. D. 1841. 

Chaos, (Li'0«) [Gr., from chao, to be open or void.] 
(Myt.) The most ancient of the gods, and the father of 
Erebus and Night. He was the personification of the 
supposed formless void which preceded the cosmos, or 
order of created things.—( Seript.) That confusion in 
which matter existed before the world was produced 
by the creative power of Omnipotence; or, in other 
words, the unformed primeval matter of which every- 
thing was made. 

Chape, (chip. [Fr.] (Mil) The metal tip at the ex- 
tremity of the scabbard of a sword, or of a bayonet- 
sheath. 

Chapala, (shdp’ah-lah,) the largest lake in Mexico, in 
Lat. 20° 20’ N., and between Lon. 102° and 103? 25’ W. 
It lies on the table-land of Anahuac, contains abt. 1,300 
sq. m., has many islands, and is an expansior of the 
Rio Grande de Lerma, which enters the Pacific at San 


Blas. 

Chapel, (chdp/l.) [Fr. chapelle.] (Eccl) A place of di- 
vine worship, served in the Protestant Church by an 
incumbent under the denomination of chaplain, In 
Roman Catholic churches, a portion of the chief build- 
ing dedicated to a certain gaint, and in whose honor ser- 
vices are held therein. 

C€hapelling. (chdp'él-ing.) (Naut.) The operation of 
wearing a ship round, without bracing the head-yards, 
when she is taken aback. 

Chaperon, (*idp'e-rün.) [Fr.] A kind of cap or cover- 
ing for the head, which, in the Middle Ages, was worn 
in France by men and women of all .anks. The name 
is still applied in England to the hood of state worn by 
knights of the Garter when attired in their robes.— 
In common parlance, one who attends a lady in public, 
as her guardian or guide. 

Chaplain, (chip'lin.) In. chapelain.] (Eccl. A cler- 
gyman who performs divine service in a chapel, or on 
board a vessel of war, or who presides over the religious 
ceremonies of a regiment of troops, to which he is an 
officer attached ; it, also, commonly signifies one who 
is attached to the household cf a prince, or other high 
personage, for the performance of clerical duties in 

rivate chapel. 

Chaplet, (chip'lzL) [Fr.chapelet.] (Eccl.) A string of 
beads used by Roman Catholics for counting their 

rayers: — called also pater-nosters and ave-marias. See 





OSARY. 

Chaptal, (chip’tahl,) JEAN ANTOINE (Count DE CHANTE- 
Loup), an eminent French chemist, B. 1756. In 1781 
he became professor of chemistry in the Collece of 
Languedoc, and afterwards in the School of Medicine in 
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Paris. Appointed by Napoleon I. minister of the ine 
terior, C signalized his administration by his liberal 
and encouraging patronage of commerce, arts, and 
manufactures. C. became a member of the Institute in 
1816, and D. in 1832. His Chimie appliquée aux Arts is 
the work of most value on which his reputation rests. 
dim. of caput, the 
heac ts commoner sense, a division or part ofa 
book or treatise.—(Her.) A meeting of the member: 
of a knightly order: also, an organized branch of ə 
fraternity or secret society; as, a chapter of the F 
masons. —( Eccl.) An assembly for the transaction ôi 
business coming within the cognizance of ecclesiastical 
polity: thus, every cathedral is under the superinten- 
dence of its dean and chapter, and the place of their 
assembly is called the chapter-house, 


Chapultepec, ( iil'te-pék,) a strongly fortified 


eminence surmounted by a castle, 2 m. 8.W. of the city 
of Mexico. It was taken by storm by Gen. Scott's 
American force, Sept. 13, 1847. 


Characer, (k«h-rá/se-e.) (Bot.) A small O. of plants, 


all. Algales, the species of which are aquatic, and gen- 
erally useless. 


Character, (kdr'dk-tiir.) (Gr. charaktér, from charasso, 


I mark.) In its most obvious sense, a mark or sign 
made by writing. engraving, &c. C. are literal, as the 
letters of an alphabet; numeral, as the figures of arith- 
metic; and emblematical, when they represent things or 
ideas. — (Mus.) The conventional hieroglyphics in 
musical notation, used for signs of clefs, rests, &c. 


Characteristic, (itk)  [Gr. charakizristikos.] 


(Math.) In Logarithms, that positive or negative in- 
teger to which must be added the mantissa, a positivo 
decimal, so as to obtain the logarithm. 


Charade, (shdh-rád'.) [Fr., from the inventor's name.) 


A sort of conundrum or enigma made upon a word the 
syllables of which, when separately en, are them- 
selves complete words. It consists of two parts— the 
first describing the syllables separately, the second al- 
luding to the entire word; and it may be considered 
complete if the whole unites in an epigrammatic point. 


Charad ride, (kih-rid're-de.) (Zoól.) The Plover fam., 


comprising Waders which have the bill rather cylindri- 
cal, the bill as long us the head, or shorter, hind toe 
rarely present, and, when present, only rudimentary, and 
the outer or middle toes more or less united by à mem- 
brane; the head very large, and the neck short and 
thick. Among the American species nre: The Golden 
Plover, Charadrius virginicus, of both hemispheres, 
which is 916 inches long, the wing 7 inches; the upper 
parts brownish-black, with numerous spots of golden- 
yellow; under parts blick, with a brownish lustre; — 
the King Plover, ZEgialités eemipalmatus, of all temper- 
ate N. America, which has the front, throat, a ring 
around the neck, and the under parts, white; a band of 
black across the breast, a band from the base of the bill 
under the eye, and a wide frontal band above the white 
one, black; the upper parts light ashy-brown with a 
tinge of olive; —and the Kill-deer, ZE. vociferus, which 
takes its popular name from its peculiar note. The 
Rurf-bird, Aphriza virgata, of the islands of the Pacific, 
belongs also to this family. 


Charbon, (kdr’bon.) |Fr.] (Pur. A small, blackish 


mark or spot left after the removal of the large spot in 
the cavity of a horse's corner-tooth, 


Charcoal, (chdr'kól.) (Chem.) A name given to sev- 


eral varieties of carbon, the most important of which 
are, wood charcoal, animal charcoal, and lamp-black. 
Wood C. is obtained by charring wood, and the princi- 
pal object of its preparation, now by far less important 
than formerly, is the greater caloric effect it affords than 
wood; s giyen weight of C. producing twice as much 
available heat as an equal weight of wood, since the 
former contains more actual fuel and less oxygen, and 
much of the heat evolved by the wood is absorbed or 
rendered latent by the action of heat upon it. The vapor 
of burning €, which is carbonic acid, is highly noxious. 
C. is black, brittle, light, and inodorous, and resists de- 
cay for an indefinite period. That made from a dense 
wood has the curious property of condensing gases and 
vapors in its pores. Liquid and solid substances are 
also capable of being removed by that agent from their 


' solution in water. This is more readily traced in the 


case of substances which impart a color to the solution, 
such color being often removed by the €. ; the coloring- 
matter, however, seeming merely to adhere to the C, 
for it may be extracted from it by treatment with a 
weak alkaline liquid. The decoloring power of wood 
C. ia very feeble in comparison with that possessed by 
animal C., Ivory-black, or BoNE-BLACK, q. v. Lamp-black 
qoo more nearly in composition to pure carbon 
than either of the others, and is the soot obtained from 
the imperfect combustion of resinous and tarry matters 


= 
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(or of highly bituminous coal), from which: source it 
derives the small quantities of resin, of nitrogen, and 
sulphur which it contains. The uses of this substance, 
as an ingredient of pigments, of printing-ink, and of 
blacking, depend evidently more upon its black color 
than upon its chemical properties. 


Chardin, Sig Jonn, (shar'dd,) a French traveller and 


merchant, v. in Paris, 1643. He twice visited Persia, 
andafterwards livedin England, where he was knighted 
by Charles IL, and published his celebrated Travels in 
Persia and the East Indies (1686-1711). D. 1713. 


Charente, (shah-rdnt’,) a considerable river of France, 


Charette de 
" 


which, after a flow of 200 m. from its source in the dep. 
Haute-Vienne, falls into the Atlantic opposite the lle 
D'Oleron. — An interior dep. of France, formed of part 
of the old p. of Angoumois, and b. N. by the depts, of 
Vienne and Deux-Sevres. Area, 3,270 sq, m. Its vine- 
yards supply the finest brandy (Cognac) known, and its 
soil is also prolific of truffles, hemp, flax, and the 
cereals. C. Angoulême. Pop. 378,218. — CHARENTE- 
INFÉRIEURE, a maritime dep. of France, W. coast, b. N. 


- by Vendée, N.E. by Deux-Sevres, E. by Charente, S. by 


Gironde, and W. by the Atlantic. Its limits include the 
islands of Ré, Aix, and Oléron. Area, 4,763 sq. m. It is 
roductive of cereals, salt, and excellent brandy. C. 
a Rochelle. T 479,529. 
@ Contrie, FRANQOIS ATHANASE, 
(sh th-rét'da-ldh-kon'tre,) a French Vendean leader, B. 
1760. Tle headed the Breton loyalists in 1793, and 
gained three signal victories over the revolutionists. 
After being taken prisoner, he was tried. at Nantes, and 
condemned to death, 1795 — thus putting an end to the 
Vendean war. 


Charge, (cidij.) [From Fr. charger.) In a general 


sense, that which is enjoined, committed, intrusted, or 
delivered to another, implying care, custody, superin- 
tendence, or fulfilment of duty on his part. —(Law.) 
The instructions given by a judge to a jury before they 
retire to deliberate upon their verdict.— (Heel. Law.) 
The instructions given by a bishop to his clergy for the 
regulation of his diocese. — ( Elect.) The accumulation 
of electricity on the coatings of Leyden jars.—(Gwn.) 
The quantity of powder and ball, or shot, with which 
a gun or other fire-arm is loaded. —( Her.) The ordina- 
ries, figures, c., borne on an escutcheon or cont-of- 
arms. —( Mil.) A signal to attack; as, to sound the 
charge. Or the attack itself, which consists in rushing 
on an enemy with fixed bayonets, drawn sabres, &c.: 
— used in application to both infantry and cavalry.— 
(Mining.) The quantity of ore placed at once into a fur- 
nace for being fused or smelted. — ( Fur.) A preparation 
of viscous matter employed as an application in cases 
of sprain, inflammation, &c. — ( Fine Arts.) In painting, 
an exaggerated rendering of color, form, effect, &c. 


Chargé d'Affaires, (shir'shi-daf-far’.) [Fr.] (Dip- 


lom.) A diplomatic agent or representative at a foreign 
court, accredited to the minister or secretary for foreign 
affairs of that country for the time being, and, some- 
times, acting in the absence of an ambassador :— they 
merely rank as envoys of the second class. 


Charger, (chirj'r.) (Mil.) The horse of a cavalry officer 


or trooper. 


Chariot, (chdr’e-dt.) [From W. carrhod.] (Antiq.) A 


car or vehicle used in war by the Romans, and called 
by the several names of biga, triga, quadriga, &c., ac- 
cording to the number of horses which drew it. When 








Fig. 161.— ASSYRIAN CHARIOT, 
(Nineveh marbles, British Museam.y 


the warriors came to an encounter in clos? fight, they 
alighted and fonght on foot; but as soon as they were 
weary they retired into their chariots, and thence an- 
noyed their enemies with darts and missive weapons. 
We find, also, frequent mention of currus falcati, or 
chariots armed with hooks or soythes, with which 
whole ranks of soldiers were cut down together; they 
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were used by the Assyrians (Fig. 161), Persians, Syriana, 
Egyptians, &c. The Roman frtumphal C., generally made 
of ivory, was of a cylindrical figure, sometimes gilt at 
the top and ornamented: with: crowns; and, to repre- 
sent a victory more naturally, it was even stained with 
blood. It was usually drawn by 4 white: horses, but 
often by lions, elephants, and other wild animais. — In 
modern parlance, the name is applied to æ kind of car- 
riage, or half-coach, four-wheeled, and drawn by iwo 
horses: — used generally for pleasure or travelling. 

Charite, (kir 'i-teez.) (Mg) The Greek name of the 
GRACES, q. v. 

Chariton, (chár'e-tón,) a N. co. of Missouri; area, 140 
sq. m. C. Keytesville. —A river rising 
in Jowa, and debouching into the Missouri, near the 8. 
extremity of Chariton co., Mo., after a course of 250 m. 

Charity, (chdr'ete.) |Fr. charité.] One of the three 
great theological virtues, consisting of love to God and 
our neighbors, or the habit or disposition of loving 
God with all our heart and our neighbor as ourselves. 
In a narrower sense, it signifies kindness, good-will, 
and forbearance towards mankind in general, and ina 
still lower sense, the giving alms and the alms itself. 
— Sisters of C. (Ecci. Hist.) A Roman Catholic congre- 
gation of females for the assistance of the sick poor, 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1617. The sisters, 
who make simple vows, which are renewed every year, 
have won for themselves general veneration, even in 
heathen countries, by their acts of beneficence and 
admirable charity. They have throughout the werld 
abt. 800 establishments, under the charge of abt. 15,000 
sisters. In the U. States, their first congregation was 
established in 1809 at Emmettsburg, and they now pos- 
sess upwards of 50 houses in the several States. 

Charivari, (shdh-re-vá're.) [Fr.] In its original sense, 
a kind of discordant tintinnabulation made by the beat- 
ing of kettles, pans, and the like, accompanied by 
groans, shouts of derision, &c., and employed as amani- 
festation of popular obloquy. In an extended. appli- 
oation, the word has been employed to designate politi- 
cal squibs or lampoons, and periodicals published as 
satires, such as the Paris Charivari, the London Punch, 
the Berlin Kladderadatsch, &c. 


| Charlatan, (shárlah-tàn.) [Fr.] One who makes un- 


warrantable pretensions to skill, and talks much in his 
own favor. The word originally signified an empiric, 
or quack, who retailed his medicines on a public stage, 
and drew the people about him by his buffooneries. 

Charlemagne, (shdrl/mdn.) [Fr.; L. Carolus 
“Charles the Great."] King of France and Emperor of 
the West, B. in 742, was the grandson of Charles Martel, 
and, in 768, s. to the throne conjointly with his brother 
Carloman, on whose death, 3 years later, he became sole 
monarch. In 770, he subdued Aquitaine, and opened, 
in 772, a war with the Saxon heathens, which lasted: 30 
years. In the following year, crossing the Alps, he was 
crowned king of Lombardy by the Pope. In 778, he 
conquered Spain as far as the Ebro, but on his return 
was surprised and defeated at the pass of Roncesvalles, 
where many of his noblest knights were slain, among 
them his nephew Roland, the famous Orlando of the 
verse of Ariosto. In 780, his sons, Pepin and Louis, were 
crowned at Rome by the pontiff, kings of Lombardy 
and Aquitaine. After conquering all Germany as far 
as Bohemia, C. was crowned, in 800, emperor of the 
West, and was about negotiating for the hand of Irene 
to unite by marriage the empires of the East and West, 
when he D. at Aix-la-Chapelle, 814, C. was one of the 

t vulers and warriors who have adorned any 
age, and not less was he a lover of learning and the 
arts. He was, with the exception of his contemporary 
the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, the most enlightened 
Sovereign of hís epoch. 

Charleroi, (shárlrwah,) a fortified town of Belgium, 
p. Hainault, on the Sambre, 33 m. S. of Brussels. It is 
the centre of a large coal-basin, and has numerous 
manufactures of iron, fire-arms, cutlery, &c. C. has 
undergone numerous sieges, and been successively un- 
der the mastership of the Spanish, Austrians, and 
French. Pop. 12,150. 

Charles, (chdriz,) the name of many European mon- 
archs and princes, the more important of whom are 
catalogued as follows in the alphabetical order of their 
several countries: 

BADEN, (GRAND-DUKES or.) C. Frederick, B. 1728. He lost 
his. territories during the French revolution, but they 
were restored to him by Napoleon I., to whose fortunes 
he had attached himself, and who converted his mar- 
graviate into a grand-duchy. D. 1811.— C. Louis Fred- 
erick, grandson of the foregoing, B. 1786, distinguished 
himself in the battle of Jena, and was faithful to the 
last in his devotion to Napoleon I. D. 1818. 

BuneuNDY,(DuXES OP.) ©, the Bold, B. 1438, was the 
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gon of Philip the Good. This turbulent and warlike 
prince, during his father's lifetime (being then known 
as Count of Charvlais), marched to attack Paris at the 
head of an army largely composed of revolted French no- 
rar be gained the battle of Montlhery, 1455. Succeed- 
ing bis father in 1467, he quickly entered into an alliance 
with Edward IV. of England, and the duke of Brittany, 
against his suzerain, Louis XI. of France. The latter, 
to withdraw him from that coalition, invited the duke 
to a conference at Peronne, but before the meeting took 
place, a revolt of the Liegeois, instigated by Louis, led 
to a slaughter of Charles’ followers. In retaliation, the 
duke made Louis his prisoner, releasing him only upon 
the payment of heavy ransom, punished with terrible 
severity his revolted Flemish cities, and carried fire and 
eword through Alsace, Lorraine, and N. France. C. was 
defeated at Granson, in 1472, and at Morat, by the Swiss, 
aguias whom he had declared war for the subjugation 
their country. He was killed in a sanguinary battle 
fought before Nancy, 1477. His Flemish territories re- 
verted to his daughter, the celebrated Mary of Burgundy, 
q. Y., While Louis XI. annexed Burgundy itself to the 
French crown. 

ENGLAND. C.T., son of James T., n. 1600. He married 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henri IV. of France, 
1625, and s. his father on the throne in the same year. C, 
though a man of pure morals and of generally amiable 
character, was as a monarch deeply imbued with auto- 
cratic principles, and these, fortified by the ascendancy 

ned over him by Archbishop Laud, the Earl of Straf- 
and others of his advisers, eventually brought 

him into direct collision with the people, as represented 
by the House of Commons. The usurpations of the 
Parliament (afterwards known as the “Long Parlia- 
ment") on the prerogatives of the crown, compelled 
€. to appeal to arms, 1642. The first blood was shed at 
Edgehill (Oct. 23), and the Civil War continued with 
varying success till 1645, when C., defeated at Naseby, 
fled to land. Delivered into the hands of Parlia- 
ment by the Scottish commissioners on payment of a 
sum of $2,000,000, C. suffered imprisonment at various 
places, and, in Jan., 1649, was placed upon his trial be- 
fore a High Court of Justice, and condemned to be 
beheaded, which sentence was carried out on the 30th 
of the same month. He died with fortitude, and 
his remains were interred at Windsor.—Cuaan.es IL., 
B. 1620, elder son of the preceding, after a youth of ad- 
versity and exile, was restored to the throne of his an- 
cestors, May 29, 1660. Although personally popular 
by his bomhommie, wit, and accessibility, his reign, 
nevertheless, was characterized by persecutions of the 
Dissenters, and by a corrupt use of the royal preroga- 
tive, subversive of civil and 
liamentary government. Jn his reign, too, the Dutch 
who had, under the Commonwealth, been so thoroughly 
humbled by Blake and his English fleet, took advantage 
of the supineness of Charles’ rule to sail up the Thames, 
and even threaten London. The “Merry Monarch," as 
he was surnamed, Dp. in 1684, leaving no issue by his 
queen, Catherine of Braganza, although his natural 
children were many, the most noticeable being the nn- 


fortunate Duke of Monmouth. — C. Edward (Prince). 


Bee STUART. 

France. C.I,called “le Ohauve” (the Bald), son of 
Louis le Débonnaire, B. 823, s. to the throne, 840, and 
was elected by the Romans emperor of the West, 875. 
Under his reign, the Normans ravaged France, which 
€. was unable to protect. D. 875.— C. TI. (known as 
Charles III. of Germany), otherwise called le Gros (the 
Fat), nephew of C. I., himself of tbe royal au- 
thority on the death of Carloman II., in 884. Dethroned 
by Eudes, Count of Paris, 887, — C.11IT., surnamed “ the 
Simple,” m. 879, s. as king, 893, governed so badly 
through his favorite, Haganon, as to cause a rebellion 
among the nobles, who exiled C, and gave the throne 
to Robert, Duke of France, 922. — C. TV., called le Beau 

the Handsome), son of Philip the Fair, and last of the 
tian dynasty, s. his brother Philip V.in 1322. His 


reign was characterized by a war with England, and a | 
cruel 


ution instituted against the Jews. D. 1328. 
— C. V., called le Sage (the Wise), the first prince to bear 
the title of Dau; son of John IL, s. his brother in 
1364. His reign was, on the whole, an able and a pros- 


rous one; he dispossessed the English of all their! 


rench conquests except Calas, gave the command of 
his army to the celebrated Duguesclin, greatly patron- 
ized learning, fostered the arts, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, and — E m founding the Royal 
Library, and erecting the ille. D.1380,—C. VI. sur- 
named le Bien-uimé (the Well-beloved), n. 1268, reigned 
over one of the moat s epochs in French history. 
The kin , torn ‘by the struggles of riva! factions af 
"be nobility, was also inv ‘by the English. who, 


litical liberty and par-' 


e^ wee 
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after their great victory at Agincourt, repossessed 
themselves of Normandy. The ill-conduct of bis queen, 
Isabel of Bavaria, con- 
tributed, with his other 
misfortunes, to unsettle 
the king’s reason. D. 
. VIL, called le 
Vietorieux (the Victori- 
ous), B. 1403, endeavored 
to expel the English 
from the kingdom, on 
the throne of which they 
had set their young mon- 
arch Henry VI., and, at 
length, owing to the 
patriotic support he de- 
rived from his subjects, 
inspired by the example 
of the famous Jeanne 
d'Arc, the “Maid of Or- 
leans," he succeeded in 
so doing. C. was crowned 
at Rheims, 1429, and dis- 
tinguished his reign by 
the establishment of a 
standing army as a 
check npon the fendal 
power o! m nobles, by 
the institution of P 
courts of justice, and by Malen or ONONE ENS) 
the encouragement he gave to manufactures. The 
celebrated Agnes Sorel (q. v.) was the mistress of €, 
whose declining days were saddened by the ambitious 
Sea Sr of his son, afterward Louis IX. D. 1461. — C. 
VII. known as * the Affable," s. his father Louis IX, 
in 1483, while still in his minority, during which the 
govt. was administered under the regency of his sister, 
the Dame de Beaujeu. By his marriage with Anne, 
heiress to the duchy of Bretagne, C. united the whole 
of France under one sovereignty. After conquering 
Naples only to lose it immediately afterward, Gharics 
achieved a great victory over the Italians near Pia- 
cenza, 1495. D.1498.— C. IX., B. 1549, s. his brother, 
Francis TI., 1560. Being then in his minority, his mo- 
ther, Catherine de Medici, administered the govt. as 
regent. The reign of C. was rendered memorable by 
the persecution of the Huguenots, leading to a civil 
war, in which the Huguenots, commanded by the 
Prince de Condé, were finally defeated at Jarnac, 1569. 
Pretended pacific overtures were then made by the 
court, or Catholic, party, and tlie king's sister, Mar- 
guerite, was given in marriage to Henry, king of Na- 
varre (afterwards Henry IV. of France). To celebrate 
this union the chief Huguenot leaders were invited to 
Paris, where they were perfidiously massacred ou St. 
Bartholomew's Day, 1572 (see BARTHOLOMEW (ST.), MAS- 
SACRE OF.) ©. D. in 1594.— C.X., brother of Louis XVI, 
B. 1759, and known in his younger days as Count d' Artois, 
emigrated to England after the Revolution. He s. to 
the throne on the death of Louis XVIII, 1824, and 
marked his reign by abolitian of the freedom of the 
ress, and other arbitrary and retrogressive measures, 
His people at last were driven to take up arms in de- 
fence of their liberties, 1830. On the 2d of Aug., in that 
ear, C. abdicated in favor of the Duc de Bordeaux — 
ut for whom Louis Philippe, Duc d'Orleans, was sub- 
stituted by the popular will — and retired to England, 
where he for some time resided, thence to Prague, and 
finally to Goritz, Styria, where he D. of cholera, 1836. 
Germany. C.I. See CHARLEMAGNE. — C. II. Same as 
CnanLES I. of France, q. v. — C. III. (le Gros). See 
CHARLES IT. of France. — C. IV., son of John of Luxem- 
bourg, king of Bohemia, s. Louis of Bavaria as amperor 
of Germany, 1347. The principal event of bis reign was 
the promulgation of the Golden Bull, 1355, which de- 
termined both the imperial and the popular rights, and 
served as the palladium of the German constitution. 
D.1378. — C. Y, emperor of Germany and king of Spain, 
B. 1500, was the son of the Archduke Philip of Austria by 
a daughter of Ferdinand aud Isabella, co-sovereigns of 
Castile and Aragon. This great prince was educated 
in Flanders, the country of his birth, and was elected 
emperor in 1519, in succession to his grandfather Maxi- 
milian, and in opposition to the claims of Francis 1. of 
France. The leading events of the reign of C. were: 
the rise of the Reformation in Germany, and the con- 
vention of the Diet of Worms which condemned Luther 
and his doctrines; a war with France for the recovery 
of the Milanese, in which C. was ultimately successful ; 
the defeat of Francis T. at Pavia, 1625, fallowed by the 
treaty of Cambrai, 1529; the coronation of C. by the 
Pope as king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romans, 
1590; the holding of the Diets of Spires and Augsburg, 
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and the subsequent concessions to the Protestants rati- 
fled by the Pacification of Nuremberg; the expulsion 
of the invading Moslems from Hungary ; the hostilities 
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against the Moorsin Africa, 1535, and the co. uent cap- 
ture of Goletta and Tunis; a second war with France, — 
during which C. ravaged Picardy and Cham e, — fol- 


lowed by a treaty of peace in 1538; the revolt of Ghent, 
and its sanguinary suppression, in the following year; 
a third, and disastrous, war against France, in conjunc- 
tion with England, terminated by the treaty of Crespi, 
1645; the Confederation of the Protestant princes of 
Germany against C., and a new war with France, ended 
by the treaty of Passau, 1552, which guaranteed exer- 
cise of the Protestant religion in the countries of the 
confederated princes; and, lastly, the abdication of the 
crown by C, at Brussels, 1555, in favor of his son, 
Philip IL, after which the ex-emperor retired to the 
monastery of St. Just, in ere eis Spain, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in religious exercises, 
mechanical pursuits, and gastronomical indulgences, 
C. D. in 1558, after having left his name to posterity as 
the greatest, wisest, and most intolerant monarch of 
his time. — C. VI., 2d son of Leopold I., B. 1685, on the 
death of Charles II. of Spain laid claim to his throne, 
in which he was opp by the French Duc d'Anjou, 
who assumed the title of Philip V. Their rival claims 
inaugurated the long struggle known as the War of the 
Lr Succession, brought to an end by the peace of 

trecht, 1713, which secured the crown to Philip. C. 
8. his brother Joseph I. as emperor of Germany, 1721. 
His dominions were curtailed by the peace of Belgrade, 
1739, which effected the cession of Servia and Wallachia 
to the Ottoman empire. D. 1740. — C. VIL, s. 1697, son 
of the Elector of Bavaria, became emperor of Germany 
in 1742, which electiom was followed by the 3 years' 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which C, aided by 
France and Prussia, maintained his und against 
Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary, legitimate heiress to 
the imperial throne. D. 1745. — C. Louis (Archduke of 
Austria), an eminent military commander, B. 1771, was 
a younger son of the emperor Leopold II. He defeated 
the French in 1796, under Jourdan and Moreau; in 
1799, under Jourdan in Suabia, and Massena at Zurich; 
in 1805 at Caldiero; and, in 1809, he successfully at 
Aspern and Essling resisted Napoleon in person. C, 
was at length defeated in hia turn by the French at 
Wagram; in the same year. D. 1847. 

UNGARY. U.I. (Sharobert), son of Charles, king of 
Naples, s. Otho of Bavaria on the Hungarian throne in 

, and D. in 1340, after a reign characterized by wars 
and disorders. — C. II. Same as CHARLES VI. or GER- 
MANY. 

LORRAINE. The principe) of the 5 dukes of this name 
who held the sovereign fief of Lorraine under the kings 
of France, were: C. I., B. 953, who D. a prisoner at Or- 
leans, 994, after an unsuccessful attempt to seize the 
French crown after the death of Louis V.— €. V., B. 
1643, dispossessed of his birthright in favor of Louis 
XIV. of France, entered the Austrian military service, 
M one of the greatest commanders of his time. 

NaPLzs. C.I. (of Anjou), son of Louis VIII. of France, 
made himself king of Naples in 1266, to the exclusion 
of Manfred of Sicily, the rightful possessor. His reign 
was characterized by such oppression and cruelty, that 
arising of the people against French rule took place 
on the eve of Easter day, 1282, at the hour of vespers, 
when the French invaders were slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately and without mercy. This event, known his- 
torically as the Sicilian Vespers, freed Sicily of C. and 
his followers. D. 1285. — His son, C. II. after in vain 
attempting to recover the island of Sicily, p. in 1309. — 
The grandson of the latter, C. III. or Durazzo), who 
had s, to the throne in 1382, was killed in a war with 
Hungary, 1386, — C. IV., is better known as CHARLES V. 
oy GERMANY. 

NAVARRE. Of the 3 Navarrese kings of this name, 
CuHarLes “the Bad,” son of the Count d'Evreux, n. 1332, 
s. his mother on the throne in 1349. The greater part 
of his reign was spent in a fruitless struggle to obtain 
the crown of France. Burned to death by his clothes 
taking fire, 1387. 

Savor AND SARDINIA. Of the 5 sovereign dukes of 
Bavoy of this name before C. Albert, the most notice- 
able was: C. EMMANUEL, 4th duke of Savoy, and lst kin 
of Sardinia, whose reign, 1580-1630, was one of war an 
ambitious projects. After increasing his domains by 
the conquest of Saluzzo, he vainly aspired to become 
king of rus and Macedon, and emperor of Germany. 
— Charles Albert, 8. his father, Charles Felix, as king of 
Sardinia, in 1831. He made his reign memorable by the 
yeforms which he instituted, and by his declaration in 
favor of Italian unity and armed resistance to Austrian 
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aggression. Being at length defeated by Radetzky sb 

ovara, 1848, he abdicated in fava; uf his son, tne pres 
ent king of um Victor Emmanuel. D. 1849. 

Spain. C. I. Same as CHARLES II. or GERMANY. — C 
II. s. his father, Philip IV., in 1665. During his reign, 
the dominant power held by Spain for 2 centuries sunk 
into decrepitude. His death, in 1706, led tu the long 
War of the Spanish Succession, (see CHARLES VI. oF GER 
MANY.) — C. III., king of Naples, s. his brother Ferdi 
nand as king of Spain, 1759, and after waging an un. 
successful war against England, p. in 1755. — ‘The sea 
of the latter, b. at Naples, 1748, a. to the throne as C 
IV. He was a weak prince, a puppet in the hands ot 
his wife's lover Godoy, Prince of the Peace and an im 
strument of Napoleon I. He abdicated in 1808 in favor 
of his son Ferdinand. The same year (May), Napoleom 
having C. and Ferdinand in his power at Bayonne, re- 
stored the crown to C., only that he might transfer it 
from the latter to his brother Joseph Bonaparte. D. 
1819. 

SWEDEN. Of the several kings of this name who filled 
the Swedish throne, may be mentioned C. X., who s. 
his cousin Christina in 1654, and by his valor and states- 
manship largely increased his dominions by the acquisi- 
tion of Livonia and of parts of Denmark. D. 1660. — 
His grandson, C. XII., who s. his father C. XI., in 1697, 
while yet a youth, made himself famous by the vic- 
tories he gained over the Danes and the Russians. In 
his 19th year, at the head of 8,000 Swedes, he routed an 
army of 40,000 Russians at Narva, 1701. Then, march- 
ing into Poland, he took the cities of Warsaw, Cracow, 
&nd Dantzig (1704), and substituted Stanislaus Lec- 
zinski for Augustus on the Polish throne. He next 
carried his arms into Saxony, where he compelled the 
Elector to submit to an ignominious peace, 1709. C. 
had now made himself one of the most potent of Eu- 
ropean monarchs, and his alliance was eagerly sought 
on all sides. Determined to dethrone his great rival 
Peter I. of Russia, C., in 1708, after entering Russia, 
gained a brilliant victory at Smolensko, and, after win- 
tering in the Ukraine, marched upon Moscow, besieg- 
ing on tbe way the fortified city of Pultowa, althoug 
his army had now become reduced to not more than 
25,000 men, many of whom were Cossack recruits. Peter 
the Great marching to the relief of that city at the head 
of 60,000 picked troops, a decisive battle wae fought, 
July 8, 1709, ending in the utter defeat of C., who took 
refuge in Turkey, remaining there 5 years, during 
which time the greater part of his northern possessions 
became a prey to his conqueror. After his return to 
his dominions, he engaged in several unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, and met his death by a musket-ball while be- 
sieging Frederickshall, Norway, in 1718. — C. X1V. Bee 
BERNADOTTE. — C. XV., grandson of the latter, n. 1826, 
8. his father, Oscar, on tho united throne of Sweden and 
Norway, in 1859. He has distinguished his reign by 
his private and patriotic virtues, being at once a wise 
&nd liberal monarch, and an amiable and intellectual 
man. As a poetand literateur he has gained consider- 
able celebrity. 

Charles City, in Jowa, a vill. of Floyd co.; pop. 2,106. 
— In Virginia, a 8.E. co., b. S. by the James River, and 
N.E. and E. by the Chickahominy, and one of the 8 orig- 

inal shires of Va. ; area, 181 8q. m. C. Charles City Courte 

Iouse. 

Charles Martel, the illegitimate son of Pépim 
d'Héristal, duke of Austrasia, was himself proclaimed 
duke in 715, and becoming mayor of the palace during 
the reigns of Chilperic and Thierry IV., exercised the 
whole regal power, defeating the Saracens at Poiticrs, 
in 732, in honor of which victory he was called Marta 
(the Hammer). On the death of Thierry in 736, C. car- 
ried on the govt. as duke of the Franks. His son Pepin 
was founder of the Carlovingian line of monarchs, 
taking their name from C. Martel. 

Charles’s Wain, (wáih.) (Ast.) A name given to 
a cluster of 7 stars in the constellation called Ursa 
Major, or the “Great Bear” ;— derived from a certuin 
resemblance which it exhibits to a wagon, or wain 
drawn by three horses in a line. It is, also, sometimes 
called the Plough. 

Charleston, (chdrls'tin,) a dist. of S. Carolina, skirt- 
ing the Atlantic, and drained by Ashley, soper, and 
Edisto rivers. It produces the well-know., Sea Islan& 
cotton; —A city and seaport, C. of above 
dist., and the most important place in the State, is built 
on a low neck of land at the point of junction of the 
Cooper and Ashley nitmi m. W.by N.of the Atlantic, 
and 118 N.E. of Bavannah, on a surface elevated 8 to 9 
ft. above high-water mark, and in length about 2 m, 
with a b th of abt. 134 m. The city is rectangularly 
laid out in broad streets shaded with trees, and is 
edorued with men" fine public buildings and privete 
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residences. Tt contains the State Medical Coll and 
is richly endowed with literary, philanthropic, and 
commercial institutions. Its harbor, which is secure 
and commodious, is defended by forts Pinckney, John- 
son, and Moultrie, the latter on Sullivan's Island. Near 
the bar, which presents difficult navigation, is a revolv- 
ing light at an elevation of 80 ft. above sea-level. C. is 
the entrepót of an extensive shipping-trade, particu- 
larly in cotton and rice. Founded by English colonists 
in 1680, it was incorporated a city in 1783, nd was the 
seat of State govt. until 1787. The Civil War opened 
here, April 12, 1861, by the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter (q. v.) by the Confederate Gen, Beauregard. Towards 
the close of the same year the city was declared under 
blockade by the Federal fleet, which sunk vessels laden 
with stone to obstruct the entrances to the harbor. 
Jan. 31, 1863, the blockade was raised consequent upon 
a successful attack upon the Union flotilla by Confeder- 
ate war-vessels, An unsuccessful attempt to take the 
city was made, April 13, by Gen. Gilmore, and on the 
21st he commenced to bombard it. It, however, still 
held out till Feb. 17, 1865, when, after its evacuation by 
the Confederate son under Gen. Hardie, it was 
taken n of by the Nationals. 

—In IL, a village of Coles co., 46 m. W. of Terre Haute; 
—In W. Virginia. a vill., C. of Kanawha co. and of the 
State, at the junction of Kanawa and Elk rivers, 150 
m. 8.8. W. of V heeling, 

Charlestown, in /udiana,a village, capital of Clarke 
county, 12 miles N.N.E. of Louisville.—In Massachusetts, 
& city and seaport of Middlesex county, and a suburb 
of Boston, CORREA with that city by the Warren 
and Charles River bridges; 111 miles 8.8. W. of Portland. 
Here is à U, 8. navy-yard, founded in 1798, and occupy- 
ing an area of nearly 80 acres. C. suffered much dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, and, in 1775, was burned 
by the British fire during the battle of Bunker Hill, 
now incorporated with Boston. 

Charleville, (shdri’veel,) a manufacturing town of 
France, on the Meuse, dep. Ardennes, not far from 
Meziéres. Pop. 10,897. 

Charlevoix, PIERRE FRANÇOIS XAVIER DE, (shd?'la- 
vwah,) a French Jesuit, B. 1 made extensive and 
important explorations in N. America, and has given 
much valuable information respecting the aborigines in 
Ka ory of New France, or Canada (Lon., 1769). D. 


491. 
Charlotte, (shdr'lót,) in Michigan, a village, C. of Eaton 
co., 20 m. 8.W. of Lansing; pop. 2,253. — In N. Carolina, 
a town, C. of Mecklenburg co., on Sugar Creek ; 
ü —In a 8.8.E. co.; area, 550 sq. m. 


Marysville. 
un rlotte Amalia, in the W. Indies. See THOMAS, 
T.) 
rlotte Harbor, or Boca GRANDE, an inlet on 
the W. coast of Florida, weil sheltered, and famous for 
its fine oysters. It forms a natural harbor abt. 25 m. 
long, by from 8 to 10 wide, with the entrance situate 
between Gasperillo Bay and Boca Grande Key. 

Charlottenburg, (xkir-lót'tn-bürg,) a town of Prus- 
sia, prov. Brandenburg, 5 m. W. of Berlin. It possesses 
a ificent royal palace and gardens. . 13,673. 

Charlottesville, (s^d7/lótz-vil,) a town of Virginia, C. 
of Albemarle co., 2 m. from the Rivanna river, and 81 N. 
W. of Richmond. The University of Virginia, founded 
in 1819, is seated here. 

Charlotte Town, a seaport, C. of Prince Edward 
Island, on its S.E. coast, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
Lat. 45° 15’ N.. Lon. 639 7^ W. Pop. abt. 8,000. 

€harm, (chdrm.) [From L. carmen, a song or verse.] 
An occult spell, incantation, and the like; a combina- 
tion of magical words, characters, emblems, &c., im- 
agined to possess some secret and unintelligible power, 
by which some have pretended to do mysterious and 
wonderful things: —hence, any relic, &c., worn as a 
talisman against evil. 

Charnel, or Charnel-house, (chdr'n.) [Fr., from 
L. carnis, flesh.] A vault under or near a church, 
serving as a place of sepulture for dead bodies. 

Charolais, (shdr’o-ld.) (Geog.) A county of the former 
French prov. of Burgundy, now merged in the dept. 
Saone-et-Loire. 

Charon, (chár'ón. (Myt.) The ferryman of souls over 
the river Styz, in the infernal regions. 

Charpie, (shdr’pe.) [Fr.] (Surg. Lint used in the 

ng of wounds, sores, £c. 

Charr, or CHAR, (chdr.) (Zodl.) A e ae of salmon 

OM umbra), common in the lakes of Europe. 

rron, PIERRE, eerie) a French author, and 
the friend of Mon gne B. 1541. His most celebrated 
work is the Traité de la Sagesse. D. 1603, 

Chart, (chdhrt.) [From L. charta, & sheet of paper.] 

(Hydrog.) A map drawn up for the use of navigators, 
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showing the situation of coasts, rocks, shoals, and sea 
marks: also the course of currents, the depth of sound- 
ings, and the direction of regular winds.—(Her.) A 
gree drawn up in a tabular form. 

arter, ( tr.) [Fr. charte, from Gr. chartés, a 
leaf of paper.) (Zawand Pol) A written instrument, 
executed with certain forms and solemnities, by which 
asovereign bestows privileges on towns, corporations, 
communities, &c., or to the whole people. The most 
celebrated C. are the Magna Charta, the basis of Eng- 
lish liberty, signed by King John in 1215, and fre- 
quently violated and confirmed by himself and succes- 
sors; the constitutional ©. promulgated in 1814 by 
Louis XVIII., which was the fundamental law of the 
French realm under the Restoration, and the viola- 
tion of which by Charles X. caused the revolution of 
1830; and the C. voted by the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and accepted by Louis Philippe, Aug. 8, 1830, and 
by which the national sovereignty was proclaimed. 
The kings of England granted to many of the early 
American colonies a Charter goverument, by which they 
were permitted to establish a government, and make 
luws for their own regulation. 

Char'ter- party, (-pirte) [From pu. charter, and 
Fr. parti, divided.| (Com. and Mar. Law.) A deed of con- 
tract or agreement by which a ship is let to a freighter, 
either wholly or in part, for the performance of & 
stated voyage under specific conditions: — ín cases 
where no C.-p. is executed, a printed or written instrn- 
ment of contract, signed by both parties, and styled & 
memorandum of charter-party, i8 of equal validity. 

Chartier, ALAIN, (shdr'te-a,) a French poet, who flour- 
ished in the reigns of Charles VI. and VII., of the latter 
of whom he was the confidential secretary. He con- 
tributed much to the moral and political reformation 
of his country. D.abt. 1449. 

Chartists, (chdr/tists. (Eng. Hist) A political party 
in England, composed chiefly of the extreme radical 
element of the working-classes, who have embodied 
their principles in a document called the le's Char- 
ter, the leading points of which are universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, electoral districts, 
abolition of property qualification, and payment of 
members of parliament:— their doctrines are com- 
monly known as Chartism, As a political power in 
England, they have become much reduced of late years, 
owing to the progressive liberalization of the legisla- 
tive polity. 

Chartres, (shdr'tr) an ancient city of France, on the 
Eure, C. of dep. Eure-et-Loire, 48 m. 8.W. of Paris. It 
has a fine Gothic cathedral, and its corn-market is one 
of the most important in France. . 21,484. 

Chartreuse, (La GRANDE) (shdr'trooz,) a celebrated 
monastery of France, sftuate among lofty mountains, 
14 m. N. of Grenoble, dep. Isére. Founded in 1084, it 
now forms the chief monastic house of the Carthusians, 
Its inmates derive the greater part of their income 
from the preparation of the noted liqueur known as 
Chartreuse, and which has been unsuccessfully imitated 
by other makers. 

Chartreux, (shdr-troo’.) [Fr. (Ecl) A monk of 
the order of CARTHUSIANS, (q. v.) 

Charybdis, (kth-rivdis) (ML) The mythic daugh- 
ter of Neptune and Earth; really, a whirlpool in the 
Straits of Messina, 

Chase, (chds.) (Fr. chasse.) In England, a domain 
wherein game is preserved. — ( Printing.) A rectangular 
iron frame for inclosing type when set up in pages.— 
(Gun.) The whole bore or inside length of a piece of 
ordnance; also, the part of a gun in advance of the 
trunnions ; in smooth-bore cast-iron guns, the part in- 
tervening between the neck of the piece and the second 
reinforce nng (OMA) In Tennis, the place where 
a ball drops, and beyond which an adverse ball must 
be propelled, so as to gain a point. 

Chase, SALMON PORTLAND, an American lawyer and 
statesman, p. in Cornish, N. H., 1808. After receiving 
his preparatory education in Cincinnati, O., he entered 
Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1826. In 1829, 
he was admitted to the bar in the Dist. of Columbia, 
and, in 1820, commenced practice in Cincinnati, where 
he speedily attained a high reputation as a lawyer. 
After taking a leading part in national politics, Mr. C. 
was sent to Congress in 1840, as senator from Ohio; 
and, in 1855, was elected governor of that State, In 
1801, he was made Secretary of the Treasury by Pres. 
Lincoln, and his financial operations during the Civil 
War, which were on a gigantic scale, were generally 
received with favor. In 1864, he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. D. 
May 7,1873. 

Chase, SAMULEL, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, B. in Somerset co., Md., 1741; D. 1811. 
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Chasing, (chd’stng,) or Excnastxa. [From Fr. chaser, | Châtelet, (shdte-la.) [Fra little castle.) (Fr. Billet) 


to drive out.] (Sculp.) The art of embossing, or repre- 
senting figures on metals by a kind of basso-relievo, 


punched out from behind, and carved on the front with, 


small gravers, 

Chasles, (shihl) MicHugL, an eminent French geome- 
trician, B. at Epernon, 1793, effected, by his power of 
generalization, great modifications and extension in the 
most important theories of the science, After filling the 
professor's chair of astronomy and of applied mechanics 
in the Polytechnic School, he became, in AN pea Ei 
higher geometry in the Faculty of Sciences. .D. 1880. 
— C. (VICTOR EUPHEMION PRILARETE,) à French author, 
B. at Chartres, 1799, gained high reputews a reviewer of 
the first order, and as the author of Studies, embracing 
a wide range of subjects, in several vols. He was pro- 
fessor of languages and modern literaturein the College 
of France, D. 1874. 

Chassepot Rifle, (shds'põ.) (Mil) Seo RiFLE. 

Chasseurs, (shds'soorz) [Fr,huntsmen.] (Mil) In 
the French service,a body of light infantry which act 
as sharpshootors, and are formed on the left flank of a 
battalion ; they are analogous to the ers of the Aus- 
trian, the Bersaglieri of the Italian, and the Rifle corps of 
the American and English armies. The name is also 
applied in the French service to a kind of light cavalry 
armed with carbines;— who are otherwise termed 
chasseurs-d-cheval, 

Chassie, (chids’se.) ( Med.) A sebaceous humor, mainly 
secreted by the follicles of Meibonius, which occasion- 
ally glues the eyelids to one another. 

Lux, FRANÇOIS JEAN, MARQUIS DE, (shds'lel-lis,) 
a French military officer, literateur, and member of the 
Academy, B. 1744. He served with distinction in the 
American service as major-general in the army of Ro- 
chambeau, and gained the friendship of Gen. Washin 
ton. He publ among other works, an essay, De 
grieu Publique (1772), and Travels in America (1780). 

Dhasmbile,(chisw-bl.) [Fr.] (Ecl) Tho outer vest- 
ment worn by Catholic priests at the altar. 

Chat, (chit.) (Zodl.) The common name of the birds 
comprising the genus Zcteria, family Sylvicolida, distin- 

uished by a bill slightly depressed, and widened at the 
e. The Yellow-breasted €, Z. viridis, of the U. States 
east of the Missouri, is abt. 7 inches long; the color of 
the upper parts olive-green; the forward half of the 
under parts, gamboge-yellow; the rest of the under 
arts, white. 

a uU, (shdh-td’.) [Fr.,a castle.) (Arch.) A term 
formerly applied, in France, to a feudal castle or baro- 
nial seat; it now is given simply to a country mansion, 
or manorial residence, 

Chateaubriand, or Ch&teanbriant, (-bré/awng,) 
a town of France, on the Cher, dep. Loire Inférieure, 26 
mn. W.N.W. of Ancenis. In tho fine old castle here, Fran- 
coise de Foix, Countess of Chateaubriand, the beautiful 
mistress of Francis L, ended her days. Pap. 5,099. 

Chateaubriand, FrANçois AUGUSTE, VISCOUNT or, a 
French poet, historian, and statesman, B. 1768. In 1791, 
he embarked for America with.a design to discover.the 
N.W. passage, from which project he was dissuaded by 
Gen. Washington. Recalled to Europe by the Fren 
revolution, C. resorted to London, where he emplayed 
himself in the occupation of a teacher. Jn 1800, he re- 
turned to France, accepted the Swiss embassy in 1303, 
and, 3 years later, undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. He afterwards represented his country in vari- 
ous high diplomatic capacities, and, on the accession of 
Louis Philippe, to whom he refused to take the oath 
of allegiance, retired into private life. D. 1848. C.is 
one of the giants of the French literature of the 19th 
cent.; his greatest work, the Genius of Christianity 
(1798), and his fine poems of Atala and Réné, gave him 
a reputation as universal as it was immediate. Among 
his other pp. works are: The Martyrs, and The Natchez 
(two novels); Travels in America; Itinerary from Paris 
to Jerusalem ; and Historical Studies. 

C€hütenugmny, (dogai) a village of P.Quebec, C. 
of a co. of same name, 24 m. S. of Montreal. It takes 
its name from the river Chateaugay, which rises in the 
State of New York, Franklin co, and passing through 
a lake of the same name, empties into the Bt. Lawrence 
river. 

Chateau-Haut-Brion, (-h5-brZóng,) a hamlet near 
Libourne.— COHATEAU-LAFITTE, (-ldh-feo'^;) ahamlet near 
Lesparre.— CHATRAU-LATOUR, ( ‘oor’,) two vineyards, 
near Panillac, — CHATEAU-MaRGaux, (-mdr-gd’,) a wine- 


yard, 14 m. N.W. of Bordeaux. — These four places, in| Cham 


the French dep. of Gironde, yield the finest qualities of 
claret, or Bordeaux wine. 

@hateauroux, (shdh-t-roo',) a town of France, on. the 
Indre, C. of dep. Indre. Manuf. Cloth. Pep. 18,793. 
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The name of two ancient courts of justice and prisong 
which were both in Paris; viz. the Great.and the 
Little C. (Le Grand Châtelet, and Le Petit Chütelet). 

Oh GABRIELLE EMILIE, MARQUISE DE, 
(-lé'méng,) a French blue-stecking, B. 1706. She was 
eminent for her beauty, learning, and accomplishment 
and became, after her marriage, the intimate friend 0 
Voltaire, with whom she resided at her chateau of 
Cirey,in Lorraine. Among other works, she translated 
Nowton's Principia intothe French language. D. 1749, 

ChateHe \(shuih-tél-e-ro’,) a town of France, 
dep. Vienne, 20 m. E.N.E.of Poitiers, It has impor- 
tant manufactures of fire-arms.and cutlery. Pop. 15,051. 

Chatham, WILLIAM Pitt, EARL or, (chüt'hám,) an Eng- 
lish statesman, B. 1708. He-early entered the House of 
Commons, of which, by his lofty eloquence and un- 
rivalled powers of debate, he soon became the ruling 
spirit. In 1756, he became Secretary of State, and in 
1760, Prime Minister, swaying the destinies of his 
country with a courage and energy they bad long been 
a stranger to. During the early part of his public 
career he warmly sympathized with the American 
colonists in their struggle for independence, but later, 
his strong patriotic feeling turned him against them. 
D. 1718. — His 2d son, William Pitt, followed in his foot- 
Steps, and became leader of the House of Commons, 
und first minister of the Crown. 

Chant has, a fortified seaport and naval arsenal of 
England, co. Kent, on the Medway, 28 m. E.S.E. of 
London. The dockyards, gun-factories, hospitals, bar- 
racks, &c., cover here an immense space. . 39,794, 
—A t. in Canada, on the Thames; pop. about 90,000, 

Chatham, an E. co. of Georgia, b. N.E. by the Savan- 
nah river; area, 358 sq. m.; C. Savanuah ; pop. 41,279. — 
A central co. of .N. Carolina, containing extensive beds 
ef anthracite coal; area, about 900 sq. m.; C. Pitts- 
borough. —A seaport of New Bruns- 
wick, on the Miramichi river, 12m. from iteemLouchure 
and 135.m. E.N.E. of Bt. John. 

Chatham Harbor, in Massachusetts, forms securo 
anchorage-ground at the Æ. extremity of Cape Cod, 
having 20 ft. of water at neap tides, and 2 lighthouses on 
James’ Head; Lat. 419 40 20" N., Lon. 69? 57^ 12" W. 

Chathaanite. (Min.) A variety of cloanthite (prina- 
pally 4n arsenide of nickel and iron, containing 1:3 
percent, of cobalt), found in the mica-slate at Chatham, 

n. 


Chatham Sonnd, in Alaska Ter., divides the Princa 
of Wales and George III. archipelagoes; Lat. 569 30 
N., Lon. 133° W. 

Chatoyant, (shdh-toi'ydng.) [Fr. from chateyer, to 
rem | (Min. Indicating a changing, undulating 
lustre, like that of the opal, or of a cat's eye in the dark. 

Chattahoochee, (cheb takkan oka) in Georgia, an 
arm of the Apalachicola river, rising in the Blue Ridge, 
Habersham co., and flowing 8.W. and S., forms the W. 
State-line. It is abt. 550 m. long, and permits steam- 
navigation as faras Columbus, 350 m. from the Mexican 
Gulf, — A W. co, b. on Alabama; area, 250 &q. m.; C. 
Cusseta; pop. 6,059, — A village of Florida, Gadsden co., 
at the confluence of the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers, 

2 m. N.W. of Tallahassee. The U. S. arsenal at this 
place was captured by the Confederates, Jan. 6, 1861, 
and large stores of munitions of war taken possession of. 

Chattanooga, (chdt-tah-noo'gah,) a town of 
in Hamilton co., on the Tennessee river, 140 m. S.E. of 
Nashville. This place was the scene of a desperate 
battle, Nov. 25, 1868, between the National forces under 
the command of Gen. Grant, and Gen. Bragg’s Confed- 
erate army, in which the latter sustained an entire 
defeat, losing about 3,100 men hors de combat, besides 
6,000 prisoners, and 40.guns. The Union loss counted 
5,106 men all told. 

Chattels, (chdt'tls.) [From Flem. kateyl, movable prop- 
erty.] (Law. A term applied not only to movable 
goods, but also to such things as rents issuing out of 


Chatterer, (chat'tur-ur.)) (Zoül.) See BOMBYOLLIDÆ. 
Chatterton, Tnoxas, (chål'tr-tùn,) an English poet, B. 
1752. His name has become famous, both by the ex- 
traordinary literary forgeries he concocted of so-called 
Old English poems, and by his sad fate. He poisoned 
himself in an obscure lodging in London, whither he 
had resorted for literary employment, and where he 
died, on the brink of absolute starvation, 1770. 
Chattooga, (¢hit-too'gdh,) a N.W. co. of Georgia, b. on 
Alabama; ares, 3608q.m. C. Summerville. 
cer, Gzorrkzr, (chau'sür,) called the “Father of 
English Poetry," s. 1328, studied law in London. Ir 
1373, he was sent on a mission to Genoa, where hi 
made the acquaintance of Petrarch. D. 1400, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The Canterbury Tales 
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bis greatest poem, is remarkable for its wit, humor, 
and Sane delineation of the oe C's 
wor ve been repeatedly repu 

Chaudière, (shode-air’) in Lower Canada, a river 
falling into the St. Lawrence, 7 m. above Quebec, after 
a N.N.W. flow of 90 m. Its celebrated Falls are abt. 3 
m. from ita embouchure, and form a succession of cata- 
racts altogether 100 ft. high. 

Chauffere, (Hoy Pr) (Fr. Hist) A body of French 
brigands who infested many portions of France during 
the ay ears of the first Revolution: —they ac- 
quired their name from their atrocious practice of 
burning (chauffer, to make hot] the soles of their pris- 
oners’ feet in order to extort money. They were ex- 
tirpated in 1803, 

Chaultac, Grr pz, (sh'Te-ydh,) a French surgeon of the 
lith cent., who founded the basis of the principles and 
practice of modern surgical science. His work, Jnventa- 
rium, sive Collectorium Partis Chirurgtcalis Medicine, was 
for 200 years esteemed a text-book throughout Europe 
in all questions of surgery. 

Chaulieu, GULLAUNE DE, (4h2400,) a French poet, 
who has been called by some the French “Anacreon,” 
UT Voltaire, the chief of neglected poets. D. 1639 ; 
D. J. 

Chauncey, Isaac, (chaun’se,) an American naval offi- 


cer, B. at Black Rock, Conn., 1772; after a short experi- 
ence in the merchant service, entered the navy in 1799, 
and two years after was placed in command of a frigate. 
He served with distinction in the operations before Tri- 


poli, and during the war with Great "ritain in 1814, 
when he conducted many successful operations against 
the enemy's flcet on the Great Lakes. D. 1810, 
Chautauqun, (coti oth.) [Tndian, foggy place.] 
The westernmost co. of New York, b. N.W. by Lake 
Erie, and 8. and W. by Pennsylvania; a., 1,000 sq. m. 
C. Mayville. —In the middle of this 
co. is Chautan, Lake, which is 18 m. long and abt. 4 
m. wide, and said to be the most elevated navigable 
bony bel water on the American continent, being 1,290 
ft. above the sea, and 726 ft. above Lake Erie. 
Chaux-de-Fond (La), (L-sh'da-fónd',) a town of 
Switzerland, in a defile of tho Jura, 9 m. N.W. of Neuf- 
chátel. Immense numbers of watches are made here. 


Spanish 
B z% . 1,392. — A seaport of Brazil, p. Pará, 
on an island in the delta of the Amazons; Lat. 0° 20 S., 
Lon. 49? 40’ W. 
Chavica, (chdve-kah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, 0. 
produc- 
ing the Long Pep- 
r and the Betel 
epper, and dis- 
tinguished from the 
true Peppers ( Piper) 
by its perfectly uni- 
sexual flowers. C. 
hii and C. 
officinarum are cul- 
tivated in India and 
E. Taies 2 arn 
t ng Pepper o! 
oh 


consist > $ 
spikes of flowers, 
which,while yetim- S 
gath- \ S 

163. — CHAVICA-BETEL, 
ann. C. (Fi ^ 


163) and C. sirileo farah the BETEL, q. v. 
Chay’-root. (Bol) See OLDENLANDRIA, 
Cheatham, ( hdm,) a N.W. co. of Tennessee, in- 

tersected by the Cumberland river; area, 850 sq. m. 

C. Ashland City, 

Cheboygan, («e-boi'gdn,) in Michigan, a co. situate 
in the lower division of the peninsula bordering on 
Lake Huron and the Mackinaw Strait; area, abt. 800 
sq.m. C. Duncan, 

Check, or Cheque. [Fr. échec.) (Com.) A draft or 
order for money payable on a bank at sight. — ( Games.) 
In Chess, that point when a.player compels his antag- 





onist either to move or to his king. 
Check'er-berry. (Bo) Seo GAULTHERIA, 
Cheek'ers, (Gomes. Same as DRAUGHTS, q. t. 


Checkmate, (che mát) [Ar. shdhmá/, the Shan is 
dead.) (Games) In Chess, the termination of a game 
when the adversary's king is in such a position that, 
prin y it is threatened with capture at the next 


mora t cannot escape. 
Check'-rail, br (Cie, Engin.) A bifurcated kind 
of contrivance, on a double Nne of railroad at a 
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sid place, or at a crossing from one set of rails te 
the other, to allow a train of cars either to run on €? 
be shunted aside, as the case may be. 

Cheeks, (chékz.) (A.S.ceac.] (Mech.) A general term 
among mec cs for those pieces of timber, &c., in 
any machine which form corresponding sides, or which 
are double and alike; as, the eks 01 a windlass, the 
cheeks (i. e, sides) of a dormer window, — Also, the hed 
or sheers of à lathe as constructed with two pieces for 
conducting the puppets. 

Cheese, (chéz.) [A.8. cyse.] The curd of milk coagu- 
lated by means of a rennet prepared from the lin 
membrane of a calf’s stomach. In the preparation 
C., the milk is gently heated to a temperature of 110° 
1129, and placed in a large wooden tub, where the ren- 
net is added, and the operation of earning goes on. In 
about half an hour the curd is sufficiently formed. Tho 
liquid whey being pasea out, the curd is chopped 
into small pieces of the size of a walnut bya knife 
called a curd-outter ; salt is added, and the fragments of 
curd introduced into a cloth placed in a cheese-vat, or 
chessart, which is a wooden tub of varying size and 
shape, perforated at the sides and bottom. The whole 
is then put under a cheese-press and subjected to greut 
pressure, which consolidates the curd or easeine, and 
at the same time squeezes out the remaining portions 
of whey. After two or three hours, the half-formed C. 
is turned and re-turned, each time being subjected to 
renewed pressure, till in about two days it is sufficiently 
compacted, Itis then removed from the cheese-vat, 
and placed on a shelf in a dry airy room, where, being 
repeatedly turned, it gradually dries, and gets aged or 
seasoned sufficiently for market in about six months. 
There are many varieties of C., which partly owe their 
difference to the focd of the cows, but in greater part 
to differences in the mode of treating the milk, The 
principal descriptions of English C., most of which are 
successfully imitated and even improved upon in this 
country, are the Cheddar, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Dunlop, 
Gloucester (single and double), Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Wiltshire, and Sti This last, which is nearly double 
the price of all other English C., is made in Leicester- 
shire by adding the cream of the evening’s milk to the 
new milk of next morning. The Roquefort, Neufchâtel, 
and Brie, are the best known of the French cheeses. The 
Parmesan, obtained from Parma in Italy, owes its fine, 
rich flavor to the superior herbage on the banks of the 
river Pô. Swiss C. is flavored with herbs, and especially 
that of Gruyère, which is very pleasant to the taste 
Of tate years, the cheese of the United States, is largely 
exported abroad, chiefly to England, where it has ac 
quired an excellent reputation. Cheeses of almost all 
foreign varieties are now made in the United States, 

Cheese’-rennet, (-rn'nit.) (Bot.) See GALIUM, 

Chef-de-euisine, (shà-da-kwe-zén'.) [Fr. chef, and 
cuisine, cookery} The chief or head cook in the kitchen 
of a large establishment: — commonly abbreviated to 
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oh simply. A French culinary artist of more than 

ordinary excellence is frequently spoken of as a cordon 
bleu (i. e. blue ribbon). 

Chef-d'oeuvre, (sid-doo'vr,) pl. CHEFS-D'ŒUVRE. [Fr., 
principal work.] Any masterpiece or work of surpasse 
ing excellence ín literature, tho arts, &c. 


Che’gre, or C€he'goe. (Zoól.) See PuLicipa, 
Chehalis, (che-^à'lis,) a co. of Weshiugton b. on 
the Pacific. C. Montesano. Pop. 401. 


Cheiranthus, (ki-rdn'tidis.) (Bot) A gen. of planta, 
O. Brassicacez. The Wall-flower, C. cheiri, called by the 
French Giroffée jaune, Violier, Rameau d'or, Baton d'or, 
&c., and by the Germans Lefcoye, is supposed to be the 
Viola of the Latin poets, It is a native of S. Europe. 
Tn its wild state the flowers are always single and of a 
bright-yellow color, but the varieties obtained by cul- 
tivation are of various tints, many of them beatiful, 
and all fragrant, especially in the evening. 

Cheirostemon, (kir-óste-món.) (Bot.) A gen. of the 
O. Sterculiaces, consisting of only one species, the Hand» 
flower tree, or Macpalxochitlquahuitl of the Mexicans, 
C. platanoides, a tree abt. 30 ft. in height, having plane- 
like leaves, deeply indented at the hase and divided at 
the margin into from 3 to 7 blunt, rounded lobes. Jta 
flowers are destitute of a corolla, but have a leathery, 
rusty-red, repr ci calyx, deeply cut into 5 sharps 
pointed divisions. The stamens are of a bright-red color, 
and are united together for l4 of their length, when 
they separate into five curved claw-like rays, and thus 
bear some resemblance to the human hand. 

Cheimaptera, (Kké-róp'te-rah.) ( Zoöl.) The Bats, an O. of: 
mam. characterized by having the anterior extreme 
ities so formed as to serve the office of wings, the fingere 
being extremely long, and connected together by at 
extended membrane. This power of continued flight, 

80 contrary to the general habits of mammiferons anè 
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mals, is obtained by the structure of the anterior ex- 
tremities, the fingers of the \‘ore-hand (or claw) being 
greatly lengthened; between them is extended a thin 
membrane, which is continued from the anterior to the 
hinder extremities, and, in most bats, is also continued 
between the hind legs, and it embraces the tail where 
thig member is present. The food of most bats is in- 
tf ts, which they are incessantly pursuing in their 
rapid flight; in all of these the membrane is extended 
between the hind legs, which enables the bat to turn 
rapidly in pursuit of 
its prey. Some bats, 
however, feed princi- 
pally on fruit, and in 
these the hind legs 
are free. They all / 
possess 4 large canine 
tecth, but the grinders 
vary in number, the 
smallest number be- 
ing on each side, 3 in 
each jaw, and the larg- 
est 5 above and 6 be- 
low, or vice vers. The 
incisors also vary, the 
smallest number bein 
2 above and 2 below, and the largest number 4 above 
and 6 below. — The frugivorous Bats, or Rousettes, in- 
habiting chiefly the E. Indies and tropical Africa, are 
the largest of the bats, They have trenchant incisors in 
each jaw, and feed chiefly upon fruits, but also capture 
birds and small quadrupeds. The Black Rousette, Pfero- 
pus edilis, measures nearly 4 ft. between the extremities 
of the wings. Its loud cry resembles that of the goose. 
—The insectivorous Bats have 3 grinders on each 
side in each jaw, bristled with conical points, that are 
pene’ by a variable number of false molars. The 

mmon Bats, comprising the numerous gen. Vespertilio, 
have the tail involved in the membrane. They are 
vund in all parts of the world, and about 6 species be- 
long to N. America. The gen. Molossus, comspriting M. 
cynocephalus and M. fuliginosus of tho S. States, is char- 
acterized by a large head and muzzle. The gen. Plecotus, 
comprising P. Lecontii of the S. States, and P. Town- 
sendii of xay den is characterized by greatly dilnted ears, 
and by two fleshy crests between the eyes and nostrils. 
The Vampires, gen. Phyllostoma, are characterized by a 
membrane in the form of a leaf, which is reflected cross- 
wise on the end of the nose. They belong wholly to 
tropical America, and have the reputation of inflicting 
severe wounds upon men and animals, which they bite 
in order to suck their blood. The Vampire Bat, P. 
spectrum, i8 of the size of a magpie, and has the leaf in 
the form of a funnel. 

Chelæ, (ch;'le.) [Gr. chelé,a claw.] (Zodl.) The princi- 
pal pair of forcipated extremities found in the lobster, 
crab, and other varieties of crustacea. 

Chelidonium, (chz-li-doó'ne-üm.) (Bot) The Greater 
or Common Celandine, a glaucous hairy annual plant, 
0O. Pupaveracem, found in waste places. The whole plant 
is full of a yellow juice which is of an acrid poisonous 
nature, and has been used in certain diseases of the eye, 
and as a caustic to destroy warts, &c. 

Cheliform, (chéi’e-form.) [From Gr. chelé, a claw, and 
L. forma, shape.) Possessing a movable and pincer- 
shaped finger, resembling the claw of a lobster. 

vhelo'/nia, Cheloni'oidze. (Zoöl.) See TESTUDI- 
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Fig. 164. — SKELETON OP A BAT. 


NATA. 

Chelsea, (ch/l'ze)) a borough of England, co. Middlesex, 
forming one of the suburbs of London. 1t is noted for 
its magnificent Royal Hospital, built for the reception 
of invulided soldiers. Pop. 72,987. 

Chelsea, (chél'ze,) in Massachusetts, a city, and suburb 
of Boston, in Suffolk co., and connecting with the above 
city by the E. Railroad and the Winnisimmet Ferry, 
and with Charlestown by a bridge, 3,000 ft. in length, 
over the Mystic river. It has considerable manufac- 
tures. 

Cheltenham, (ch2lt'ndm,) a borough and fashionable 
watering-place of England, co. Gloucester, at the foot 
of the Cotswold Hills, 9 m. N.E. of Gloucester. Pop. 


43,602. 

Chelydro'idze. (Zo/L) See TEsTUDINATA. 

Chemical Attraction, See AFFINITY. 

Chemicals, (kčm'e-klz.) (Com.) Articles or su. statces 
obtained by chemical process, or used in the production 
of chemical combinations and results. 

Chemigly phic, (kém-e-glif'ik.) [From chemi—chemi- 
cal, and Gr. glyphé, I engrave.) That which is engraved 
by galvanic process. 

Chemin de Ronde, (shda’mdn da rénd.) [Fr.] 
€ if.) A way left between the head of the revetment 
of the escarpment and the naranet itaelf. serving to pro- 
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tect the garrison, while the latter may at the same tima 
fire from it npon an enemy in the ditch below. 
armari we (From Lat. camisia, a linen night- 


Sirene] ( if.) A wall lining the front of an earth- 
work. 
Chemistry, (kém'istre.) [Fr. chimie, from Ar. al-kemy, 


probably from the Arabíc word kyamon, the substance 
or constitution of anything.] A science which has five 
objects: 1. To resolve matter into its simplest compo- 
nents; 2. To ascertain the properties of these simple or 
elementary forces of matter; 3. To combine 2 or more 
of these elementary bodies with each other, so as to 
form compounds; 4. To study the properties of these 
compounds; 5. To define the conditions under which 
such compounds canexist. Asan art, C. is very ancient ; 
as a science, it may be considered to have had its origin 
in the beginning of the 17th century. The alchemists 
were the first who cultivated it, expecting to find a 
means for the transmutation of metals into gold, and a 
universal remedy for disease. They, of course, failed in 
these objects; but we owe to them many important dis- 
coveries, and the invention of much of the chemical 
apparatus still in use. To C., more or less scientifically 
pursued, numerous arts owe their birth and progress; 
and to it, also, the physiologist must resort for the ex- 
pee of phenomena that, without its aid, can only 

spoken of by conjecture, although on a correct 
knowledge of them our health and happiness eminently 
depend. To facilitate the study of this important 
science, it is considered? from different points of view, 
and thrown into divisions ard subdivisions. It in- 
cludes all that relates to chemical affinity, and the cir- 
cumstances by which it is modified. It also considers 
the effects of light, heat, and electricity; the nature of 
simple and compound bodies, and the laws of their 
combination. ne chemist distinguishes bodies into 
simple and compound substances. Simple substances 
comprehend such as have not hitherto been decomposed. 
Compound substances are formed by the union of simple 
or compound substances with each other. Chemical 
union is not simply a mixture of the components, such 
as would take place if we were to shake together a 
gr d of white and black sand. An entirely new sub- 
stance is formed with properties quite different from 
any of the constituents. When the constituent parts 
of bodies are separated from each other, the bodies are 
said to be decomposed, and the act of separating them 
is called decomposikon ; on the other hand, when bodies 
are so intimately united as to form new and distinct 
substances, their union is distinguished by the name 
of combination, The chemical investigation of bodies, 
therefore, proceeds in two ways: by analysis, the separa- 
tion of bodies by a series of decompositions, that we 
may arrive at the knowledge of their constituents parts; 
and by synthesis, a series of processes giving rise to new 
compounds; and these two forms of investigation may 
accompany and assist each other. Chemical combina- 
tions take place in definite proportions, the ratio of the 
elements being constant; and when a body is capable 
of uniting in several proportions with another, these 
proportions bear a simple numerical relation to each 
other. It has, moreover, been found, that if a body A 
unites with other bodies X Y Z, the quantity of any of 
the latter which unites with A will represent the 
quantity of it which will unite with the others, in case 
any union takes place. Lastly, the combining quantity 
of acompound is represented by the sum of the com- 
bining quantities of its components. Upon these laws, 
which have been ascertained by experiment, have been 
founded the equivalents of simple and compound bodies, 
that is, the numbers which represent the relations in 
which they unite one with another to form compounds 
(see EQUIVALENT) When gases combine, the combina- 
tion between equal volumes, or between volumes which 
bear a simple relation to each other, it generally hap- 
pens that a body unites with another in more than one 
proportion; thus oxygen unites with nitrogen in five 
different proportions, and in one compound there is 
five times as much oxygen as in another. Each of these 
compounds has different properties from the others. 
What is very singular is, that the same constituents 
combined in the same proportions sometimes form 
compounds of different properties. (See ISOMERISM.) 
When the science of C. is considered as a whole, includ- 
ing the properties of all the elements or substances, 
and the combinations and changes which they can 
under all circumstances undergo, it is distinguished by 
the title of Pure, Theoretical, or Philosophical C. Par- 
ticular departments of C., where the science is confined 
to the examination of special objects, receive distinctive 
names; as Physical C, or Chemical Physics, which con- 
siders phenomena bordering on natural philosophy 
and C.; Mineralogical C., which takes cognizance of the 
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composition of minerals; Physiological C., which in- 
ate the c which food undergoes in its transit 
through the mal economy, and the transformations 
that take place in o c substances generally ; Agri- 
exuliural C, which re to the composition of soils 
and manures, the ingredients in plants, and the best 
modes of supplying the food they require, &c. Inorganic 
C. takes cognizance of dead matter, and the changes it 
undergoes, whilst Organic C. considers the substances 
obtained from plants and animals. C. ranks as one of 
the arts as well as one of the sciences, and the division 
of Practical C. comprehends the rules and processes 
which must be followed, and the mechanical means 
which must be resorted to, for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the art. Applied C. is the application of chemi- 
cal principles to the various substances used in ordinary 
life; such as Pharmaceutical C., which relates to the 
preparation of substances used in medicine; Technical 
C, which relates to arts and manufactures, and this 
admits of a large number of subdivisions, the C. of glass- 
making, dyeing, the smelting of metals, soda-making, 
&c., &c. requiring special knowledge of particular 
branches of this vast science. See ATOMIC THEORY, 
ACIDS, AFFINITY, ANALYSIS, ELEMENT, EQUIVALENT, FOR- 
MULA, NOMENCLATURE, &c. 

Chemnitz, (kém’nits,) a town of Prussian Saxony, 
circ. Zwickau, on the Chemnitz, 37 m. W.S.W. of Dres- 
den. It is one of the principal centres of the German 
textile manufacture. Pop. 58,573. 

Chemung, (che-müng',) a S.W. co. of New Fork, on 
the Pennsylvanian line; area, abt. 513 sq. m. C. El- 


mira. 

Chenango, (hendap go) a S.E. central co. of New 
York, trav by the Chenango Canal, connecting the 
towns of Binghamton and Utica; area, 624 sq. m. C. 
Norwich. Top: onini 

€hennub, (che-naul/,) Ouatas, or CHINAB, a river of 
Hindostan, in the Punjab, forming a junction with the 
Ghara in Lat. 29° 21' N., Lon. 71? 4 E., after an esti- 
mated course of 760 m. 

Chenica, (chén-e-kdh’,) a Persian weight of quantity, of 
which 6!4 constitute 1 collothun, equal to 1:809 imp. 

lo 


n. 

Chénier, AxpRÉ MARIE DE, (shd-ne-à',) a distinguished 
French poet, B. 1762. The friend of Condorcet and 
Siéyes during the Revolution, he lashed the Jacobin 
party with his trenchant satires until he was consigned 
to prison as a suspected party. Guillotined, July 25, 
1794. The exquisite poem entitled La Jewne Cuptive, 
Sonora in his cell, was evoked by the beauty.and 
misfortunes of his fellow-prisoner, Mlle. de Coigny. 
The works of C. published in 1820, have greatly con- 
tributed to the elevation of the modern French school 
of try. — C., MARIE JOSEPH DE, brother of the fore- 
going, B. 1764, besides several historical and dramatic 
works, wrote the Chant du Départ, after the “ Mar- 
seillaise " the most famous of French revolutionary 
songs. D.181l. 

Chenille, (sha-néP.) A kind of 

of silk or 


trimming for ladies 
worsted cord. 

Chenopodales, (che-no-pdd'ah-lez.) (Bot) An all. 
of plants, sub-class 77i ynous Exogens, having incon- 
spicuous monochlamydeous flowers, free central pla- 
centæ, an external embryo, either curved, round, or 
applied to the surface of a little mealy or horny albu- 
men, solitary carpels, or, if more than one, distinct. 

thenopodincere, (-pód-e-ü'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Chenopodules, consisting of herbs or under- 
shrubs with alternate, sometimes opposite; leaves with- 
out stipules, and small flowers which are sometimes 
unisexual. They are inconspicuous plants found in 
waste places in all parts of the world. The typical 
gen. Chenopodium is chiefly remarkable for the weedy 
character of the species composing it, of which the 
common Goosefoot, a plant found everywhere in waste 
places, with triangular leaves covered with a whitish 
mealiness, and numerous small flowers in terminal 
clusters, is an examplo. 

Cheops, (ké’éps,) one of the earliest of Egyptian kin 
and a wicked rulor. His memory has been perpetuate 
4 the great Pyramid, said to have been built under 
his order, between B. c. 3230-2120. 

Cher, (shair,) a French river, rising in the dep. Creuse, 
and emptying into the Loire, a little below the city of 
Tours, after a course of 195 m.— An inland dep. of 
France, b. N. by the dep. Loiret; area, 2,853 &q. m. 
Agriculture, pasturage, and vineyards form the chief 
wealth of the inhabs. Pp. towns. Bourges (the C.), 
Sarcerre, 8t. Amand. hp. 336,613. 

Cherbou rg, (shair’ boorg,) a fortified seaport and naval 
arsenal of France, dep. nche, at the head of a bay 
of same name, 185 m. W.N.W. of Paris. The fortifica- 
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|Fr., a caterpillar. 
dresses, made of t 
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tions here are of the most formidable character, and as 
& naval stronghold it may almost be considered im- 
pregnable. C. possesses a magnificent harbor for ships 
of war, constructed by Napoleon I., at an immense cos 
besides dockyards, dry-docks, &c. The roads affo 
secure anchorage to 400 sail at a time, and are pro- 
tected by a ey ient breakwater begun in 1784, and 
completed by Napoleon III. in 1864. . 45,992. 

Cheribon, (ch#r’e-bdn,) a fortified seaport on the N. 
coast of Java, 128 m. S.E. by E. of Batavia; Lat. 6° 48 
&., Lon. 108° 39’ E. It is the seat of a Dutch governor, 
and carries on a considerable trade. 

Cherimo’yer. (Bot) See ANONACES. 

Cherokee, (chér’o-ke’,) in Alabama, an E.N.E. co., on 
the borders of Georgia; area, 710 sq.m. C. Centre. 
In Georgia, & N.W. county ; area, 500 square miles; 
County Seat, Canton.—In /owa,a W.N.W. county; 
area, 625 square miles. County Seat, Cherokee.—]n 
Kansas, anewly-organized 8 E. county, b. on Mitsouri; 
County Seat, Pleasant View.- In N. (Carolina, à W. 
co., on the borders of Georgia and Tennessee; area, 
950 square miles; County Seat, Murphy.—In Tezas, 
an E. county ; area, 1,215 square miles. C. Rusk. 

Cherokees, a tribe of the Appalachian family of N. 
American Indians, formerly occupying the entire coun- 
try E. and 8. of the Alleghany range. They carried on 
war with the white colonists almost unintermittingly 
from 1759 to 1793, in which last-named year they ceded 
their ions in the §.E, to the U. States by treaty. 
In 1 und 1817-19, they entered into new treaties, re- 
sulting in their being relegated to lands reserved to 
them near the Indian Territory, W. of the Mississippi, 
where they settled in 1838. They at present number 
abt. 20,000 souls, and have become in a great degree civ- 
ilized and Christianized. 

Cheroot, (she-root’.) (Com.) A peculiar kind of cigar, 


of which best brands are made at Manilla, in the 
Philippines, 
Cher’ry. (Bot) See CERASUS. 


Cher’ry-bounee, (-bouns) A fancy drink, consist- 
ing of cherry-brandy mixed with ice and sugar. 

Cher’ry-brandy, a liqueur formed of brandy in 
which cherries have been allowed to steep, in order to 
impart their flavor to the liquid. 

Cherso, (chür'so,) and Osero, (o-sai'ro) two long, 
narrow, and adjoining islets belonging to the Austrian 
govt. of Trieste, and lying in the Adriatic; being sep- 
arated from the mainland of Istria by the Gulf of Guar- 
nero; area, 95 p m. United pop. 21,754. 

Chersonese, (kér'so-néze.) (Gr. chersonésus, insulated 
land.] (Geog.) The ancient name of several peninsue 
Jas and promontories in Europe, the most important of 
which were: C. Taurica, now Crimea; €. Thracia, now 
Gallipoli; and C. Cimbrica, now Jutland. 

Chert, (chürt.) (Min.) A term often applied to horn- 
stone, and to any impure flinty rock. 

Cherubim, (chér'oo-bim.) [sing. CHERUB; pl. CHERU- 
BIM.) (Script.) The name of certain symbolical figures 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. The derivation and 
meaning of the term cannot 
now be known with certain- 
ty. C. are first mentioned 
in the Old Testament as 
guards of paradise ; a cherub 
with a flaming sword hin- 
dered the return of the ex- 

lled human pair. In the 

oly of Holies in the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards in the 
temple, C. wrought in em- 
bossed metal were repre- 
sented above the mercy- { 
seat, or covering of the Ark 
of the Covenant, so that 
they appeared to rise out of 
it. Figures of C. were also 
wrought into the hangings 
of the Holy of Holies. The 
C. that appear in the visions 
of Ezekiel and the revela- 
tions of John depart much 
from the early representa- 
tions. In Ezekiel they have the body of a man, whose 
head, besides a human countenance, le also that of a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle; they are provided with four 
wings, two of which support the chariot of Jehovah, 
and serve to fly, while the other two cover the body ; 
the hands are under the wings, and the whole body is 
spangled with innumerable eyes. in the Revelation, 
four C., covered with eyes and having six wings, sur- 
round the throne of Jehovah ; the first has the of 
a lion, the second of an ox, the third of a man, an 
the fourth of an eagle (Ric. 1651 In Christian art, 





Fig. 165. 
BABYLONIAN CHERUB. 
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form generally given to them is a child's head between | Chesterfield, Pamir Dormer SrANHoPE, 4th Bap 


wings. In the celestial hierarchy they are placed next 
in order to the seraphim. p 
Cherubini, Maria Luigi CARLO ZkNOBI SALVATORE, 
Fagor d celebrated Italian musical composer, B. 
n Florence, 1760. He was for twenty years director of 
the Conservatory of Music in Paris, aud composed nn- 
merons operas, the most celebrated of which are Lodo- 
iska, Médée, and /figenia. He attained also the highest 
rank as a eomposer of sacred music, D. 1842. 
Cherusci, (ke-ris's,) (Hist) A German tribe of the 
Goths, who, under their great chief Arminius, or Her- 
moann, annihilated the Poman army “they a in the 
wi the Teutoburg forest, 9 A. b. 
from history abt. the end of the 4th cent. reper 
Chervil, (chürwil) (Bot) The Anthriscus cerefoli 
a plant the O. Apiacea, with thin, finely-divided 
leaves, and small, inconspicuous white flowers, arranged 
in umbels. It is cultivated for flavoring salads, &c. 
Chesapeake Bay, (chis ,) the largest inden- 
tation of the Atlantic on the W, seaboard of the United 
States; having & length of 200 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 4to 40 m. At its entrance, where it is 
12 m. broad, it has Charles on the N., in Lat. 37° 
9 N., and Lon. 76° 2/ W. and Cape Henry on the S., in 
Lat. 36° 56’ N., and Lon. 76° 4/ W., these promontories 
being called the capes of Virginia, C. B. has many sub- 
ordinate inlets, and forms the outlet to many large 
navigable rivers, such as the Patapsco and hanna 
on the N.; the James on the 8.W.; and, W., the Poto- 
mac, Altogether, this estuary forms one of the finest 
natural harbors in the world, allowing ships of large 
tonnage to ascend as far as Baltimore and Washington. 
Cheshire, (chésh'iir.) [An abbreviated form of Cmes- 
TER-SHIRE, i. ^., County of Chester.) A maritime co. of 
England, b. W. by N. Wales and the estmary of the 
Dee. QOC.hasinexhaustible salt-mines, and is famous for 
its unrivalled fertility, whence ít is called the Vale 
Royal of England. Its cheese is held in high repute. 
. Chester. Pop. 517,191. 
Cheshire, (chéeh'ür,) a S.W. co. of New Hampshire, in- 
tersected by the Connecticut river. Area, 770 sq. m. 


€. Keene. 
Chess, (chčs.) [Fr. échecs; from the ery of check, when 
the king is so as to incur being taken.] (Games.) 


A game played by two persons sitting op te to each 
other, and having between them a cheekered board, 
containing 64 squares, alternately white and black. It 
is a game of Asiatic a but it has become a favorite 
with all civilized nations. The Chinese pretend to 
have known it 200. years before the Christian era. In 
the 6th cent. it was brought from India to Persia, 
whence it was spread by the Arabians and the Cru- 
saders all over the them known world. The chess- 
board is so placed that each player has a white square 
at his right hand, Mach side has 8 men, or pieces, con- 
sisting of a king, queen, 2 knights, 2 bishops, and 2 
rooks, or castles, besides 3 pawns, or foot-soidiers, The 
object of the game is te bring the adversary's king into 
such a position that he would be taken at the next 
move, which is called checkmating. (See CrreckMATE.] 
€. is the king of all games, and may be termed the only 
one whereip science is everything, leaving nothing to 
be done by mere chance. The game is now largely 
cultivated by the people of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries, and forms the subject of a distinct and highly 
interesting class of literature. 


Chesstrees, (chéstriz) (Nauk) Sheaved pieces of | 


wood for boarding the main-tack, affixed tea ship's 
sides abaft the fore-chains. 

Chest, (chist.) [Ger kiste.) Generally, & case, box, or 
coffer. — ( Anat.) The THORAX, q. v. 

Ches'ter, a city and sea) of England, C. of Cheshire, 
on the Dee, 164 m. N.W. ef London. This is one of 
the most picturesque cities in Europe, exhibiting as it 
«oes the architectural features of a city of the Middle 
Ages in perfect preservation, Its streets are arched 
over by the colonnades of the houses, hero called rows. 
The old walls form n» magnificent promenade ; the Cathe- 
dral is a noble Gothic pile, built in 1094, and in a crypt 
of St. John’s Church. (built in 698) is interred Harold, 
the * Last of the Saxon Kings.” C, originally à Roman 
city (Cestrium), and esteemed the key to North Wales, 
sustained a long siege during the Civil Wars, 1644, The 
heirs-apparent to the English throne take as their 2d 
title that of Earl of Chester. Pop, 34,229. 

Chester, (ohés'tr,) a S.E. oo. of Pei puo in 
minerals; area, 738 square miles. A city laware 
co., in same State, of which it is the oldest town, hav- 
ing been founded in 1643, on the Delaware river, 15 
miles 8.W. of Philadelphia, and an important manu- 
facturing and ship-building place. A N. dist. of 5. 
Carolina, ©. Chesterville. 


or, (chis'tr-fceld,) an English diplomatist, statesman, and 
man of letters, x. 1 He represented his country 
abroad as ambassador, and became viceroy of Ireland 
in 1745, where he achieved much popularity. Lord € 
is often quoted as am exemplar of the highest social 
Les of speed re pr nt: @ patron af 
iterature; trea Johnson, the great lexicographer 
shabbily; wasa roue in his morals, an infidel in his ne 
tions of religion, and a man of wit “par excellence." 
His celebrated Letters, addressed to his natural son, 
convey in themselves the best idea which can be given 
of their author. D. 1773. 
Chesterfield, a town ef England, co. Derby, 130 m 
N.W by W. of London. Pop. 10,819. 
Chesterfield, a N.E. dist. of S. Carolina ; area, 868 sq. 
m. C. Chesterville; —In Yirginis, & 
B.E. co.; area, 300 sq. m. Q Chesterfield Court-Housa 


Chesterfield Inlet, a narrow indentation of the 
sea in Brit. N. America, N. of Hudson's Bay ; Lat. 63° 3 
N., Lon. 90° 40' W. Length, 250 m.; width, ubt. 20 m. 

Chestertown, a scaport of Maryland, C. of Kent co., 
54 m. N.E. of Annapolis, on Chester river, abt. 30 m. 
from its mouth in Chesapeake Bay. It is the seat of 
Washington College. Pop. 1,871. 

Chestnut, (Bot) See CASTANEA. 

Chetimaches, (shèt mask,) a lake in the S. part of the 
state of Louisiana, between the river Teche and Atcha- 
Sys Bayou. It is 40 m. long and 10 m. wide, is not 
navigable, and is also called Grand Lake. 

Chetvert, (chét^würt.) In Russia, a measure of grain, 
equivalent to 5.77 imp. bushels. 

Cheval-de-frise, (sh^v'aul-da-freez.) (Fr., a Fries- 
kand horse.) (Jfil.) A term generally used in the 
plural, chevauz-de-frise, for a number of spikes of wood, 

ted with iron, 5 or 6 ft. long, fixed in a strong 

and used as an abatis against "esi or to ob- 

struct a breach, &c.; — it sometimes takes the name of 
tourni or turnpike. 

Chev r, (shév-ah-leer’.) [Fr., literally, a herseman. } 
In its proper sense, a knight, cavalier, or gallant horse- 
man ;— commonly used so in the former days of chív- 
alry. In modern parlanee, the title pe. eee à member 
of certain knight!y orders; as, a ch of the order 
of Knights of Malta. — (.Her.) A horseman armed at all 

ints. 

Chevalier, Micnet, a French political economist, B. at 
Limoges, 1806. In 1833 he was sent to the United 
States to examine the system of railroads and water 
communication, and published, in 1826, Letters on North 
America, which were highly commended. In 1840 he 
became Professor of Political Economy in the College 
of France, and was elected to the Institute in 1851. 
Among his numerous and important writings, we may 
mention, Cours d Economie Politique (1842-50) and 
Essais de Politique Industrielle (1843). D; 1879, 


Cheval-vapeur. [Fr.] See HonsE-POWER. 
Cheveril, eder d From Fr. chevreau, kid.) ( Manuf.) 
A name given to id leather, suitable for the fabri- 


cation of gloves. 

Cheverus, Jean Louis ANNE MADERBINE LEFRBRE DE, 
(shatv'roos.) A French cardinal, n. at Mayenne, 1768. 
He came asa missionary to the United States in 1795, 
spent about one year among the Indians of Maine, was 
made first Bishop of Boston, by Pius VEL, in 1808, and 
after baving lived there for about 30 years, was recalled 
to France by Louis XVIII., became archbishop of Bor- 
deaux in 1826, and a cardinal in 1886. During the prev 
alence of the yellow fever in Boston, and of the cholera 
in Bordeaux, he was conspicuous by his efforts in. be 
half of the sufferers. D. 1556. 

C€heviots, (The,) or Cuxvior HILLS, (chen gita.) arange 
bordering England and Scotland, and extending into 
both countries, €., in Northumberland, the highest 
elevation, reaches 2,658 ft. 

Chevreuse, (shàA'/vroos) MARIE DE RonAN-MONTBAZON, 
Ducuess or, a French lady, n. 1600, married, Ist, the 
Duke of Luynes, Grand Constable of France, and, 2dly, 
Claude of Lorraine, Duke of Chevreuse, by whom she 
was lefta widow, Her intrigues— both political and 
amatory — fill up a large space in the history of France, 
and of tho reign of Louis XIII, D. in exile, 1679. 

Chevron, (shév'rün.) [Fr., wa rafter.) ( Mil.) The marke 
of distinctive rank, worn on the sleeves of the coats ot 
non-commissioned officers; thus, a corporal carries two, 
a sergeant, /hree; a sergeant-major, three with an are 
attached. —( Her.) An honorable ordinary, representing 
two rafters of a house joined together, or meeting at the 
top. A small C. is termed a chevronel. Per chevron, or 

arly per chevron, is a division of the field by two singla 
ines, rising from the two base points, and meeting in 
& point above, in the same way us the chevron, — (.Aroh4 


CHE 


A zigag moulding, generally pose My the Norman 
style ; it ia, also, sometimes used with the pointed arch. 
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CHEVRONEL. PER CHEVRON. 


Fig. 166. — CHEVRON. 


C€he'wink. (Zo) See TOWHER. 

Cheyenne, (shi'én,) a town of Wyoming Territory, in 
Laramie co. 616 m. N.W. of Omaha City, and one of 
the chief places on the route of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 


'heyennes, a wild and turbulent Indian tribe, settled 

principally in the N.W. portion of Kansas, and found 
at large over most of the country lying immediately E. 
and S.E. of the Rocky Mountains. 

Chiacalacca. (Zo) See PENELOPIDA, 

Chiapa, (or Las Cutapas,) (ke-dh'pdh,) a 8. state of 
Mexico, bet. Guatemala and Tabasco ; area, 18,070 sq. m. 
C. Ciudad Real (San Cristobal) Pop. 198,987. 

Chiaramonte, (ke-ah-raA-món'ta,) a town of Sicily, p. 
Syracuse, 12 m. N.N.W. of Modica. Pop. 10,000. 

Chiari, (ke-ah're,) a town of N. Italy, on the Oglio, 15 
m. W. by 8. of Brescia. Top. 10,913. 

Chiaroscuro, or CHlARO-08CURO,  (ke-aA'ro-$s-kü'ro.) 
It., the clear-obscure.] (Paint) The art of distribut- 
ng lights and shadows in painting, so as to give broad 

fect to the composition. It is of the highest impor- 
tance, and is one of the most difficult branches of artistic 
study, because of the want of precise rules for ita execu- 
tion. It was first systematized by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and improved upon later by Correggio and Titian. 
Rembrandt affords famous examples of the C. 

Chiavari, (ke-a-vidh’re,) a seaport of N. Italy, at the 
head of the bay of Rapallo, 22 m. E.8.E. of Genoa. Pop. 
11,561. 

Chibouque, or Curpoor, (chebook’.) [Turk.] A kind 
of ornamental tobacco-pipe used in Oriental countries, 
having a meerschaum bowl, a cherry-stick stem, and an 
amber mouthpiece, the whole often mounted with gold 
and gems. 

Chicacole, (chik’ah-kél,) a city of British India, pres. 
Madras, 107 m. from Ganjam, on the Bay of Bengal. 

oM Medie ot uuperiot qued D 50,000. 

i + (8i ’go,) a city of the U. States, metropo- 
lis o ffiinois, and C. of Cook co., at the mouth of a river 
of same name, -y A ing into Lake Michigan in ita8.W. 
corner ; Lat. 42° N., Lon. 87? 37’ W. C., in virtue of her 
natural situation, forms the grand entrepót of the com- 
merce of the N.W., and was until Oct. 8-9, 1871, one 
of the finest and most flourishing cities of the Union. 
On the evening of the date first given, a calamitous 
fire broke out in the 8.W. central part of the city, the 
Ta of which, continuing throughout the follow- 
ing day, reduced fully one-half the city, including the 
business portion, to ashes. So great a confi tion, 
involving so vast a destruction of property, not 
been known since the t fire of London in 1666. 
Over 2,200 acres, co with buildings, and teeming 
with the wealth of a vast and prosperous community, 
embraced the extent of this almost unparalleled loss. 
Bome of the finest public buildings in the Union, as the 
Court-house, Water-works, hotels, banks, railroad de- 
poe churches, theatres, &c., shared in the fearful havoc, 

ides the destruction of about 12,000 private dwellings, 
rendering 150,000 persons homeless. This vast calamity 
excited universal sympathy throughout the United 
States and Europe, and measures were at onoe taken to 
succor the stricken city by supplies, which amounted to 
& value of abt. $5,000,000. The total extent of loss was 
variously estimated at from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
Previous to this momentary crushing blow, €. monopo- 
lized the bulk of the commerce of the great North-West, 
being the outlet of an immense grain-producing region, 
and communicating direct with New Orleans and the 
South by way of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and 
the Mississippi river; aud with Canada aud the E. 
Btates via the great lakes. C. also formed a point 
whence not fewer than 10 great lines of railroad radi- 
ated, connecting her with the principal cities of the 
N. American continent. Besides being the of 
the N.W., C. alao a vast commerce in lumber, 
and in pork-packing; rivalling Cincinnati indeed, in 
the latter item. Her manufactures too were conducted 
ona scale, embracing almost every requisite de- 
ma by the needs of society. C. dates her marvel- 
lous tise from 1833, previous to which year, a frontier 
fort and a tew iog cabins only occupied her present 
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site. A charter was granted to the town in 1837, in whicb 

pe she had a pop of 4,476; 20 years afterward her in 

ab. had increased to 150,000: in 1870 it was 208,983, and 
in 1590, 1,008,576. 2 years than the great fire, that 
is to suy in 1873-4, C.had become more than restored to its 
pristine magnificence; and although a second destructive 
fire in 1874 again ravaged the city anew, C. presented be- 
fore a year had ra an few traces ot her great calamities. 

Chichester, (chich’és-tir,) a city of England, co. Sux 
sex, 56 m. 8.W. by 8. of London, noted for its superb 
cathedral, built in the 13th cent. Pop. 8,864.  - 

Chickadee. (Zo) See PARIDAE. 

Chiekahominy, (chik-ah-hóm'e-nz,) & river of Vir 
ginia, rising in Hanover co., and embouching into the 
James Riv. 8 m. above Jamestown. At Fair Oaks, op 
its banks, abt. 7 m. from Richmond, Gen. Casey's divi 
sion of the National army was defeated by the Confed- 
erates under the command of Gen. Lee, May 31, 1862, 
with the loss of 19 guns and their baggage and camp- 
equipage. Later in the same year, a series of actions, 
commencing June 25, and ending July Ist, were fought 
along its course, and are sometimes known as the Seren 
Days of Richmond, or Battles of the Chickahominy. In 
these engagements, Gens. Hooker and McClellan were 
&uccessively defeated at White Oak Swamp, Mechanics- 
ville, Gaines' Mill, and Malvern Hill, by the Confeder- 
atos under Gens. Lee, Longstreet, Jackson, and Hill. 
The total loss sustained by the Union forces in this con- 
catenationr of battles was abt. 20.000 men, 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga Military 
Park. The largest battle ground of the Civil War, 
on which were fought the battles of Missionary Ridge, 
Tunnel Hill, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Gordon's 
Hill, and Lookout Mountain, was converted in 1895 
into a national mili park, embracing about 6,000 
acres of land, of which 5,000 acres are forest. Numer- 
ous monuments have been erected at points of special 
interest. The Park was dedicated September 10th, 
1895, in the presenc of 80,000 Unlon and Confederate 
war veterans, and commemorates some of the severest 
en, ts of the war. 

Chickasn ws, (chik'ah-sauz,) a N. American tribe of 
the Ap ian fam., formerly owners of all the terri- 
tory lying between the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, and 
for a long time the inveterate enemies of the early 
French colonists upon the Mississippi. In 1818 and 
1833, they ceded their lands to the U. States for a moncy 
indemnity in part, and a reserve allotted them E. of the 
Mississippi. They have since allied themselves with 
the Choctaws, become to a great degree civilized, and 
are esteemed to number 6,000 of the wealthiest and 
most peaceable of the aborigines. 

Chick’asaw Bayou, in Mississippi, flows from below 
Haines’ Bluff on the Yazoo River into the Mississippi. 
On Dec. 28, 1862, a severe action was fought on its banks 
between Gen. Sherman's Union troops and a force of 
intrenched Confederates under Gen. Pemberton, in 
which the former were repulsed witha loss of nearly 
2,000 men. Confederate casualties slight. 

C€hick'en-pox. (Med.) Bee VARICELLA. 

Chick’-pea. (Bot) See Cicer. 

Chick'-weed. (Bot.) See STELLARIA. 

Chiclana, (chik'lah-nah,) a town of Spain, in Andalu- 
sia, 12 m. B.E. of Cadiz. At Barossa, in the vicinity, the 
French, under Victor, were defeated in 1811, by the 
Anglo-Spanish army commanded by Lord Lynedoch. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Chico s (chik-o-pé’,) an important manufacturing 
township of Hampden co., Massachusetis, containing tho 
vil of Cabotville, Willimansett, Chicopee Btree 
and Chicopee Falls, which last, between other industri: 
establishments, has a large manufactory of arms, 


Chicory. (Bot) See CICHORIUN. 

Chicot, (ché/ko,) in Arkansas, a S.E. co., bordering on 
Louisiana; area, 820 sq. m. C. Columbia. 

Chief, (cheef.) [Fr. chef, from Gr. kepha-lé.] (Her.) 
One of the honorable ordinaries which occupies the 
upper part of the escutcheon. As the head is the chief 
part of a man, so ia the C. the principal part of the es- 
cutcheon: it contains a third part of the field. — In 
chief, denotes a figure to be borne on the chief; as, a 
martlet in chief. — 

Chief-justice, Meriva (Law.) The principal judge 
of a high court of judicature. 

Chieri, (ke-à're,) a town of N. Italy, 8 m. 8.E. of Turin, 


Pop. 16,526. 

Chieti, (ke-d'te,) a city of B. Italy, C. of p. of same 
name, on the Pescara, a few míles from the Adriatic. 
Pop. 23,121. 

Chig'oe, or Jig’ger. (Zo/L) See PvLICIDA. 

Chihuahua, (she-wdh'wah,) a N. p. of Mexico, b. E. 
by Texas and Coahuila, and lying between Lat. 26° 08 
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58” and 31° 47' N., Lon. 108? and 1079 W. ; area, 107,500 
sq. m. Its silver mines are among the richest in Mex- 
ico. Pop. 179,971. — A city, C. of above state, 490 m. E. 
of Guay mas, of which port it is the principal depot, lies 
in the centre of a rich mining and grazing country. 


m. 12,000. 

Chilblain, (chil'bldn.) (From chill, and blain, a sore.] 
(Med.) An erythematous inflammation of the feet, 
hands, &c., occasioned by cold, and very common in 
youth. It is prevented by accustoming the parts to ex- 
posure; and is treated by application of spermaceti 
ointment. 

Childebert, (chél'da-bair,)) the name of three of the 
earlier kings of France, viz :—C. 1., son of Clovis I., gov- 
erned the central portion of France, having his C. at 
Paris ; D. 558, — C. II. s. his father Sigebert, 575; D. 496. 
——C. III. s. his brother Clovis III. in 695, and D. in 711, 
after reigning pep only under the virtual exer- 
cise of the govt. by Pepin d'Heristal, his mayor of the 


lace. 

Childéric, (chél'dair-ik,) three of the Merovingian 
kings of France, of whom C. I. s. his father Mérovée, 
458, and D. 481. — C. II. s. his father, Clovis IL, on the 
throne of Austrasia, 656, and his brother, Clotaire III., 
on that of Neustria, in 670; D. 673. — C. III. ascended 
the throne, 742, but was obliged to abdicate in 752, in 
favor of Pepin the Short. Heended his days in a mon- 


astery. 

Childermas Day, (chil'dér-mds,) or HoLY Innocents’ 
Day. [From Eng. child, mass, and day; literally, day 
of the children's mass.] (Eccl.) A festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, commemorating the slaughter of the 
innocents by Herod at Bethlehem. It is held on Dec. 28. 

Chili, (chil'e) (sometimes written Cate), a S.W. re- 
public of 8. America, forming a long, narrow strip of 
country lying between the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, 
embraced between Lat. 269 20' to 42? 8., and Lon. 70? an 
149 W. Length, N. to 8., 1,150 m.; mean breadth, from 
110 to 120 m. €. is bounded N. by Bolivia; E. by the Ar- 
gentine Republic and the Andes ; S.E. and 8. by Patago- 
nia and the Gulf of Ancud, separating it from Chiloe; 
and W. by the Pacific. Area, 132,624 sq. m. C. is divided 
into 15 provinces, and has, besides, Juan Fernandez and 
other islands in the Pacific Ocean belonging to her. 
Desc. The backbone of this country is found in the 
Great Cordillera of the Andes, here attaining an average 
height of 14,000 ft., many of whose peaks are volcanic, 
notably that of Aconcagua, (the highest Andean sum- 
mit,) which has an altitude of 23,910 feet above the sea. 
The coast-line presenta steep and rocky shores, broken 
into by some excellent harbors. The rivers and lagoons 
are so small as to be undeserving of mention. Climate 
healthy, taken as a whole; a scarcity of rain is, how- 
evdy, often felt. Earthquakes are of common occur- 
renee; the last gront shock of this kind doing much 
dam in Aug. 1808. C. is one bed of metals: silver, 
gold, lead, and iron are found largely and worked; co 
per, however, is the principal resource of the national 
wealth, and is mined by Englishmen on an immense 
scale. Sulphur, antimony, zinc, manganese, alum, 
nitre, salt, coal, &c., are other mineral items which in- 
fluence a large exportation. The soil is of varying fer- 
tility, fattening most towards the 8. and the foot-hills 
of the Andes, where luxuriant vegetation flourishes. 
Many hard woods are made useful, instead of iron, and 
the fruits of the temperate zone thrive excellently. The 
Chilefios are an industrious race, and have thriven 
greatly since their emancipation from Spanish rule: 
the bulk of commercial transactions is carried on with 
Great Britain. Chief cities and towns. Valparaiso pu 
chief port), Santiago (the cap.), Valdivia, Concepcion, 
Talca. The govt. is formed on the constitution of 1 
and consists of 3 depts. — the executive, legislative, an 
judicial. The first is in the hands of a president, whose 
tenure of office is 6 years; the legislature consists of a 
senate and chamber of deputies. The state religion is 
the Roman Catholic: other religions are tolerated, but 
their public exercise is not allowed. C., before the 
Spanish irruption, belonged to the incas of Peru; in 
1 1540, its whole extent, excepting only Araucanía, 
was conquered by the lieutenants of Pizarro. It thence- 
forward became a Spanish colony, until 1817, when, 
after a 7 years’ war with Spain, the victory of Maypü, 
gained by Gen. San Martin, secured the independence 
ef the country. At present C. stands forward as the 
most flourishing, enlightened and promising of all the 
Hispano-American grep For the late war with 
Peru, see PERU. Pop. 1882 (including part of Patagonie. 
Araucania, Terre del Fuego, &c.,) est. 2,084,445. 

@hiliagon, (kil’e-a-gén.) [From Gr. chilias, a Hou. 
(Geom.) A plane figure having a thousand angles an 
sides. Chikahedron, a solid figure of a theuwmnd equal 


sides. 
Giles. (Ho) See CAPSICUM. 
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Chillambaram, (chil-ldm-bah-ram’,) a seaport of the 
Carnatic, 8. Hindostan, 34 m. 8. of Pondicherry, famous 
for its anc. Hindoo err 

Chilled Iron, (child i'ürn.) eire Iron cast in 
metal moulds, in consequence of which its surface be- 
comes rapidly cooled, and it is thus rendered harder 
than when cast in ordinary moulds. 

Chillicothe, (chil'le-koth,) in Missouri, a vill. C. of 
Livingston co., 3 m. N.E. of Great river. 

In Ohio, a city, C. of Ross co., on the Scioto river, 96 m, 
N.E. of Cincinnati. It is an important place, and the 
entrepót of a rich agricultural region. 

Chillon, (shil/lawng,) a castle of Switzerland, pictu- 
resquely situated on an isolated rock at the E. extremity 
of Lako Leman, 6 m. from Vevay. Built in 1238, by 
Amadeus IV. Duke of Savoy, it served long as a stato 

rison, in which Bonnivard (q. v.) was immured. His 
te is commemorated in Byron's fine poem, The Pris 
oner of Chillon. 

Chilmarry, (chil'mdr-re,) a town of Hindostan, on the 
Brahmapootra, p. Bengal, 35 m. 8.E. of Rungpoor. An 
annual festival held here is sometimes resorted to by 
100,000 Hindoo pilgrims. 

Chilo, (ki’lo,) or CHILON, one of the 7 wise men of 
Greece, and one of the ephori of Sparta, who flourished 
in the 6th century B. c. 

Chiloe, (Istanp and ARCHIPELAGO oF,) (chél^wa,) a p. of 
the republic of Chili, embracing a large island, with 63 
small islets, lying in the 8. Pacific, bet. the S. coast of 
Chili and the N.W. shore of Patagonia; bet. Lat. 43° 
48’ and 439 50’8. Total area, 4,800 sq. m. San Carlos, 
the C., io situated on the chief island. Pop. 58,902. 

Chilog’natha, and €hilop'oda.  (Zo.) Bee 

two early kings of France, 


MYRIAPODA. 

Chilpéric, (chél'pai-rik,) 
of whom: C. I., a son of Clotaire II., s. to the kingdom 
of Neustria, 562. He married, 2dly, the infamons Frede» 
gonde (g. v), who instigated him to commit so many 
crimes and follies that his people assassinated him, in 
583.— C. IL, a supposed son of Childeric II., reigned 
over Neustria, 115-720, under the tutelage of Charles 
Martel, his mayor of the palace. 

Chimay, (shemi, in Belgium, a small principality, 
&rrond. of Charleroi, p. Hainault, with a C. of same 
name, on the Blanche. Anciently the fief of the noble 
Flemish family of Croye (famous in history), it has ia 
modern days belonged to the French family of Riquet- 
Caraman. 


Chimborazo, (chim-bo-rdMzo, one of the loftiest 
aks of the Andes in Ecuador; Lat. 19 30' 8., Lon. 799 
.; height, 21,420 ft. above sea-level. 

Chimera, (ke-mé'rdh.) (Myt) A fabulous monster of 
Lycia, which had a lion's head, a goat's body, anda 
serpent's tail ; destroyed by Bellerophon, mounted on the 
horse Pegasus. — (Zovl.) See STURIONIDA. 

Chimes, (chimz.) [From It. chiamare, to call; Fr. 
carillons.) In Campanology, tho musical sounds of bells 
struck with hammers, often arranged and set in motion 
by clockwork. The name of C. is often given to the 
sets of bells themselves. Among the finest sets of C. 

^ in Europe, are those of Copenhagen, Ghent, and Am- 
sterdam. 

Chimney, (chim'ne,) (pl. CHIMNEYS, sometimes inele- 
gautly written CHIMNIES.) (Arch.) A structure of brick 
or stone containing a passage or funnel to permit the 
exit of smoke, or other volatile matter, through the 
roof of a building, from the grate or hearth inside.— 
The emoke-stack of a steam-engine is a lofty C., regulated 
in size for each boiler so as to act in unison with the 
blast-pipe to produce a proper blast on the fire. 

Chimpanzee, (chim-pdn'zee.) (ZoUl.) A large ape, 
the Troglodytes niger EF 167), inhabiting the W. cous 
of Africa, from abt. 1 .to 10? 8. 
of the equator. It attains the pe 
height of 4 feet, and its body is 
clothed with long, coarse black 
hair, but the hands, face, and large 
ears are naked. ‘The teeth resem- 
ble those of man. The head is 
flattened above, and has a retiring 
forehead, and a high bony crest 
over the high brows. The facial 
angle is The fore -fingers, 
when the animal is upright, do 
not quite reach the knee. In 
walking, they tread on the outer 
edge of the foot. It is said that 
they live in societies in the woods. 
When domesticated, the Chim- 
panmee learns to walk, sit, and eat 
ike a human being. It is good 
tempered when young, but when 
grown older is said to me fero- 
asua 
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Ohimonanthus, Mec) (Bot) A genus 
of plants, O. The Japan Allspice, C. 
EM is a much-branched shrub, cultivated as a 

plant in ns for its early flowering and the 
dumm scent of its P) (hi sh 
(EMPIRE or,) E: 

tively termed the CELESTIAL 
LawD.) An immense region, or, rather, agglomeration 
of regions, in S.E. Asia, embraced between Lat. 20° and 
56° N. and Lon. T0? and 140? E. It is of nearly por 
— form, and is bounded N. and N.E. by Siberia 
or Asiatic Russia, and the Sea of Japan; E. by the 
Yellow and Eastern Seas; S.E. by the Strait of Formosa 
and China Sea; S. by Tonquin and Burmah; S.W. by 
British and Further India; and W. and N.W. by Inde- 
pendent . The Chinese empire, in fact, consti- 
tutes one-third of the Asian continent, extending from 
8.W. to N.E., that is, say from the Khokan frontier to 
the Sea of Okhotsk, for a length of 3,350 m.; and from 
Daoria N. to the Gulf of Tonquin S., a width of 2,100 
m. Total 4,153,000 sq. m.; circumference, about 
12,550 m.; coastline, over 3,350 m. Viewed in itsentirety, 
C. is the most densely populated country on the globe. 
According to the latest reports, the empire is formed of 

the following several divisions and estimated pops.: 


[Otherwise and figura- 
MPIRE, and the FLOWERY 


Capital. 






















30,000,000| PEKIN. 
15,000,000 |Tai-quen-foo. 
15,000,000|8i-ngan-foo. 
28,000,000) Tsi-nan-foo. 
16,000,000) Lan-chow-foo. 
31,000,000) Kai-fong-foo. 
41,000,000| Nankin. 
87,000,000 | N gan-king-foo. 
40,000,000! W oo-chang-foo. 
7,000,000| K wei-yang-foo. 
21,000,000 |Chang-choo-foo. 


28,000,000| Chin g-too-foo. 
30,000,000) Hang-choo-foo. 


19,000,000 Foo-chow-foo. 
34,000,000 Nan-chang-foe. 


& 
Quang-tung (or 


Kwang-tung)... 23,000,000 | Canton. 
Quang-se (or 
Kwang-se) ....... 8,000,000 Quei-ling-foo, 
un-nDan. ...... 0,000,000| Yun-nan-foo. 
Provs. beyond the 
Wall. 
Chi-le (or Ching- 
scu ded simsai 500,000 | Ku-pi-kiu. 
Leao-tung (or 
Shing-king)...... 943,000| Moukden. 


80,000| 10,000,000 | King-ki-tao. 


292,000| 1,065,000 |Tsitoikhar, and 
Kirin. 


490,000) 2,500,000| Yarkand. 
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Gen. Desc. The N. prova. of the empire are for the most 
part mountainous; in the outlying regions of Mon- 
golia and Kerin, particularly so, the chief ranges being 
those of Tangun-Oulu, the nse Inshan-Garjan, 
Shan-Ali, &c. China proper, nevertheless, contains nu- 
merous fertile valleys irrigated by large rivers — the 
Hei-ho, Han-kiang, Pei-ho, &c. Mongolia, on the con- 
trary, is occupied for throe-fourths of its surface by the 
great sandy desert of Gobi, and by a high, barren table- 
land broken into in places by the Altai Mountains and 
their offshoots. W. lie th extreme W. territories of 
the empire — Thian-shan-nan-loo (E. Turkestan), and 
Soongaria, divided by the Thian-Shan Mountains, and 
drained by the great river Tarim and its numerous 
tributaries. Of the central provs., that of Ho-nan is s0 
fertile as to have acquired the name of The Garden of 
China; it is intersected by the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
river, a stream of the first magnitude, which rises near 
Lat. 349 N., Lon. 98° E., and «empties into the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, after a course of about 2,000 m. The Pe-ling 
range traverses that prov., as Well as those of Shen-se 
and Kan-see. Kiang-se is invested on three of its sides 
by the Nan-ling range; this prov, is extremely produc- 
tive in rice, cotton, indigo, ard sugar. Quei-chow is a 

rov. quite alpine in its characteristics, and is peopled 

y a quasi-independent nomad race. Kiang-su, Ngan- 
whi, and others of the more 8. prc vs. are preéminently 
those most distinguished by natural wealth and manu- 
facturing importance. Yun-nan, on the Burmese fron- 
tier, is noted for its vast deposits of copper; while 
Thibet, separated by the Himalaya chain from the N. 
provs. of Hindostan, is, on the whu'e, a mountainous 
country, variegated with deserts, and watered by the 
upper branches of the Brahmap¢ot a and other great 
rivers. The principal islands are Mai-nan, Formoe 
the Chusan Archipelago, the Loo-Cho9 group, $o Ih- 





Fig. 168. —A MANDARIN. 


sides the rivers before-mentioned, are the Yang-tse 
k the largest stream in Asia, which has its souret 
in E. Thibet and enters the sea in Lat. 32° N., Lon. 121* 
E., after a course of 2,500 m.; and the Si-kiang, also a 
wy considerable y of water. The extreme N.B. 
outlying provs., or those which compose Mantchooria, 
are separated from E. Siberia by the Amoor, and from 
Mongolia by the Chor-usi. These countries are toe 
little known to admit of description. Corea, further 8. 


forms & , oblong peninsula, b. E. by the Sea of 
Japan, and W. by the Yellow Sea. Its surface is gen- 
erally mountainous, and much covered with forests. 


Ali its principal streams run W., and empty into the 
Yellow Lowe — is Lr ed Ee sare oE or this 

on; t. being altogether hostile to foreigners, 
els enn the Chínese from settling in it; as well 
as the Mantchoo Tartars. OMM oles be a 
somewhat aunn Tacs — dowr piene s or the 
Japanese, to w y are cally supe- 
rior. The Corea is to have been civilized by 
the Chinese, abt, B.C., end has formed a depen- 
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dency of the empire since the beginning of the 18th 
cent, The seaboard of Corea is plentifully supplied with 
reat inlets of the sea, and harbors. Of the former are 
rea Bay, the 
gulfs of Pe-chi-le 
and  Leao-tong, 
the bays of Hang- 
chow and Wan- 
chow, the har- 
bors of Nam- 
q Swatow, 
Amoy, and Can- 
ton. The island of 
Hai-nan, which 
is highly fertile, 
is divided from 
the Lien-chow 
ninsula by the 
trait of Hai- ^ 
man. It is situ- è 
ate bet. Lat. 18° 
10 and 209 N 
Lon. 108° 25/ and 
111° E, and has 
&n area of about 
12,000, sq. m. A 
distinctive feature of Cis the Great Wall, built abt. 2,000 
years ago, to defend the country from the incursions of 





Fig. 169. 
A COREAN AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. 


the Mongols and other Tartar tribes. Its length is 
computed at 1,250 m., and it proceeds up the hills and 


through the valleys, regardless of all natural difficulties. 
There are square towers, abt. 37 ft. high, at irregular 
intervals. The interior of the wall is earth or rubbish, 
eased on each side with stone or brick, and having on 
the top a square-tiled platform. Its height is abt. 20 
ft., with a thickness of 25 ft. at the base, and 28 ft. at 
the top. Millions of laborers were employed in its 
construction, It is now falling into ruins. — Clim. The 
climatic features of C embrace the extremes of both 
heat and cold; typhoons are very frequent in the prov. 
8. of Canton. — Zojl. Few wild animals exist, colic to 
the density of pop., and domestic beasts are generally 
fewer than those to be met with in other civilized 
countries, The silk-worm is reared in countless num- 
bers, and affords one of the chief bases of the national 
wealth. — Veget. Large timber is seldom met with in €; 
the palms and many varieties of shrubs are indigenous, 
besides other and more peculiar arboreal examples, as 
the tallow and varnish trees, the camphor-laurel, and 
the koo-choo, whose rind is convertible into paper. The 
tea-plant, however, is that which is the chief contri- 
butor to the commercial prosperity of the country; 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, ginseng, rhubarb, 
ginger, &c., are also largely and profitably cultivated. 
—Min. As regards the mineralogical development of 
the empire, our knowledge is comparatively limited. 
Gold is extensively mined, but its whereabouts are kept 
a close secret by the govt. — Com. and Manf. The Chi- 
nese are essentially an industrious people; agriculture 
is generally practised, though in a much ruder form 
than in countries of a higher grade of civilization. 
Their complete system of canals, however, does much to 
afford copious irrigation to the soil, besides supplying 
in a great measure the want of roads for inland. coms» 
munication. In manufactures and the industrial arts, 
the Chinese decidedly excel; they were the inventors 
of porcelain (whence the name China given to superior 
kinds of pottery), as well as of gunpowder; in carving, 
inlaying, and lacquer-work their skill is almost unri- 
valled. The art of spinning silk was also obtained from 
them, and to this day their fabrics of this artícle possess 
n peculiar value. Paper too, of various kinds and quali- 
ties, they fabricate largely. Barter forms the principal 
sirculating medium — gold being seldom made use of 
except as currency; paper-money has but a limited 
circulation. Tho foreign trade is almost exclusively 

conducted by the Americans and the qp m In 1834, 

after the abrogation of the East India Company's mo- 

nopoly, the country was thrown open to general trade, 

In 1842, a commercial treaty entered into between the 

English and Chinese govts. provided for the opening of 

5 ports to foreign traffic—those of Ningpo, Canton, 

Amoy, Shanghai, and Foo-chow-foo; afterwards in- 

creased by 8 others—Tien-sin, Swatow, Formosa, Che- 

foo, Han-kow, New-ch wang, Chin-Kiang and Kiu-kiang, 

The trade bet. the U.S. and C, has largely increased since 

the establishment of the steam lines to San Francisco, 

Emigration must, however, be greatly reduced by the 

of the act in Congress prohibi immigration. 

Govt. The Chinese form of govt. is pure Ang hal. 

The emperor, who bears various?figurative titles, such as 

Brother of the Sun and Moon, &c., is re, as the fa- 

ther of his people, and has unlimited power over all his 
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su The tandamental laws of the empire are Inid 
down in the first of the “Four Books of Confucius,” 
which prescribe the govt. of the state to be based upon 
the govt. of the family. The emperor, too, is high-priest 
of the empire, und none other save those to whom the 
function ís delegated may perform the great religious 
ceremonies No ecclesiastical hierarchy is maintained 
at the public expense. The admiuistration of political 
affairs is under the supreme direction of the Jm£erzor 
Üomcil , com posed of 4 members, under whom, 
in their ity of ininisters of state, are the he-poo, or 
6 boards of govt., being those of finance, civil appoint- 
ments, rites and ceremonies, military affairs publie 
works, and criminal jurisdiction. lndepe.lent ¢ the 
govt., and theoretically above the central administra- 
tion, is the Ta-che-yi: or board of public censors; it 
consists of from 40 to members, under two pres.— 
one Tartar and one Chinese. The mundarins, or nobility 
are divided into 19 orders, who monopolize all the officer 
of state, from the highest to the lowest.— Relig. The 
prane worship professed by the majority of the Chinese 
Buddhism, or the religion of Fo; the remainder fol- 
low the doctrines of Confucius, the only recognized 
state religion. — Mil. The military force of the empire 
consists of a militia numbering 600,000 men, besides a 
contingent force of 200,000 Tartars, immediately at the 
command of the govt.— Kthnwol. The Chinese empire 
includes within its limits quite a number of distinct 
ples, yet all uniting under the common Mongol typo. 
he Chinese proper are a nation which has, beyond any 
other existing, preserved undiminished for thousands 
of years one uniform social and political character. 
They are frugal, but not to say honest; slaves to the 
use of opium, yet abstemious in point of liquors; well- 
dressed for the most part, but with a natural aversion te 
and water; they are grave and ceremonious, and 
without any idea of sports or amusements as understood 
by the Westerns ; in short, their best quale js their 
indefatigable industry. — Hist. The early history of C. 
is lost in antiquity. T5 the 11th cent., the country was 
subjugated by Jenghis Khan, Whose descendants were 
afterward supplanted by the Ming dynasty of native 
rinces. In 1294 the first Christian missionaries reached 
kin. Inthe early part of the 17th cent., the Ming dy- 
nasty was subverted by the Mantchoo Tartars, who sub- 
stituted an emperor of their own race. The first of for- 
eign powers to establish relations with C. was Great 
Britain, in the 17th cent. In 1830, seizure by the govt. 
of opinm belonging to British merchants was the cause 
of hostilities, known as the “Opium War,” 1840, and 
which was put a stop to by treaty in 1812, by which the 
island of Hong-Kong was ceded to England, five ports 
opened free to foreign commerce, and a heavy indem- 
nity paid the English merchants. This treaty was fol- 
lowed by one with the U. States in 1844, and with 
France in 1845. In 1851, a rebellion on a large scale 
broke out, known as the Tae-ping civil war, which, 
after many successes on the part of the rebels, was tem- 
porarily suppressed ín 1853, Another war with Eng- 
land, in conjunction with France, occurred in 1856, in 
which Canton was bombarded, and Pekin menaced by 
the Europeans. Another treaty, June V6, 1858, termi- 
nated hostilitics, and gave new and important advan- 
tages to foreigners, among which were the toleration 
of Christianity, the opening of new ports to commerce, 
and the reception at Pekin of foreign envoys. In 1859, 
an attempt to ignore this treaty led to the occupation 
of Pekin by English and French troopa;after which 
the treaty was ratified. From 1861 to 1868, the Tae-ping 
rebellion broke out anew, with slight intermissions. In 
1567, Mr. Burlingame was appointed envoy-extraordi- 
nary from the U. States to Pekin, and in 1568 offected a 
treaty with C, which conferred on Americans in (* the 
same rights and privileges possessed by Chinese in the 
United States. 

China-Japanese War. In 1894 a war broko out 
between China and Japan, as a consequence of & long- 
continued dispute as to suzereinty over Korea, In the 
Spring of 1894 tho Chinese sent troops to aid the 
Korean King in suppressing a rebellion. Japan pior 
tested against this as an infraction of treaty obliga- 
tions. As China delayed in removing her troops, both 
parties prepared for war, which began in July with the 
sinking of a Chinese transport by the Japanese fleet. 
In a subsequent naval engagement the Chinese fleet 
was completely defeated by that of Japan. The land 
army of Japan had uninterrupted success, finally taking 
the important naval stations of Port Arthur and Wei- 
Hai-Wei. Thereupon China asked for peace, which 
was granted on the conditions of a large indemnity and 
the cession of the Island of Formosa to Japan. Port 
Arthur was restored to China in 1895 in payment of @ 
special indemnity for its release. 
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Mincha Islands, (UPS) a group of 3 small 
islands i the S. Pacific Ocean, abt. 14 in. from the const 
Lat. 139 38' S., 


of Peru, to which country they belong ; f 
he vast quantities 


Lon. 76° 28' W. They are noted for t 
of guano which they contain. 

Chinchilla, (chn-chil'luh.) (Zojl) A little rodent 
animal, fam. Hystricide, which inhabits the mountain 
regions of Chili and Peru. It is rarely larger than a 
rat, has a short tail, and is covered with ashen-colored 
fur of the finest and softest quality, and extensively 
used for muffs, tippets, linings of cloaks, trimmings, &c. 

Chinendega, ÖLD and New, (henaid A ) The 
name of two contiguous towns of the state of Nicaragua, 
9 m. from Riaglio, Total pop, 14,000. 

Chinese Language. (Philol) One of the mono- 
syllabic class of Asiatic tongues, of which each word, 
uttered by a single articulation of speech, expresses in 
itself an entire idea or thiug: All Chinese words termi- 
nate cither in a vowel, a diphthong, or a nasal, and of 
such simple roots there are about 450, although, by the 
4 or 5 different ways in which they may be spoken — 
hence producing a corresponding variety of significance 
—the number of simple words or roots may be in- 
creased to abt. 1,200. Chinese words possess no modifi- 
cation of form ; since, by having no distinctive parts of 
speech, and no recognized principles of inflection, the 
relations of words are only ascertained by their po- 
sition in a sentence ; hence, Chinese grammar is solely 
syntax. The purest Chinese is spoken at Nankin, 
but the same idiom, called the language of the man- 
daring, is spoken by the educated in all parts of the em- 
pire. In Chinese, the written character, generally 
speaking. does not indicate the sound of tne word, but 
gives a kind of hieroglyphic or pictorial representation 
of the idea or thing to be expressed. Hence there are 
required as many of these characters or symbols as 
there are ideas to be represented. In writing and 
printing, the characters are arranged in perpendicular 
columns which follow one another from right to left. 
The great mass of Chinese words consist of an idco- 

hic and a phonetic element. Native grammarians 
ivide these characters into 6 classes. The 1st class 
comprises simple pictorial representations of sensible 
objects, such as sun, moon, mountain, &c., and contains 
68 characters The 2d class includes such characters 
as are formed by the combination of two or more simple 
hieroglyphics, which together convey, in a more or less 
intelligent manner, some other idea: thus mouth and 
bird conveys the idea of song. The 3d class embraces 
those characters which indicate certain relations of 
position, as above, below, the numerals, &c.; of these 
there are 107. The 4th class consists of characters 
which, by being inverted, acquire an opposite signifi- 
cation, as right, left, standing, sitting, &c., and contains 
$12. The characters of the 5th class are termed derived 
characters; the meaning of the simple or compound 
characters used to explain physical objects, is trans- 
ferred to mental objects, or to other physical objects 
with which they are associated, e. g., the hieroglyph 
for a heart signifies the soul, &c.; of these there are 598. 
The characters of the 6th class include those which are 
composed of both sign and sound. Almost all names 
of plants, birds, fishes, and many other objects which it 
would be difficult to represent hieroglyphically, are de- 
noted by the compound characters of the 6th class, 
which are 21,810 in number. As this class, however, 
consists merely of repetitions of the other 5 classes, the 
tmmense number of Chinese characters may be reduced 
to s5 and whoever learns these may be said to know 
them all. 

Chingleput, (cing'gl-pit,)a fortified city of S. Hindo- 
stan, C. of a district of same name, uy Carnatic, on the 
river Palar, 35 m. 8.W. of Madras. Pop. 30,000. 

Chin’-India, (n'deaA.) (Geog.) A name for that 
portion of 8.E. Asia which includes Burmah, Laos, 
Siam, dE and Malacca, 

Chintz, (chints.) [From Pers. china, conker Caney 
A peculiar pattern upon calicoes, in which flowers anc 
other devices are printed in 5 or 6 different colors, on a 


white or colored ground, 

Ehiogzxin, (ke-odj'e- an island of N. Italy, in the 
Adriatic, 14 m. from Venice, having an old, fortified 
town of thé same name, Pop, 27,000. 

Chionanthus, (ki-0-nin' this.) ( Bot.) Agen of plants. 
O. Olawee. The Virginian Fringe-tree, C. Virginica, is 
a deciduous and highly ornamental shrub or smail 
tree, with large, smooth leaves, bearing flowers in ter- 
minal panicles. 

Chione, (ko-ne.) (Myt.) The daughter of Dædalion, 
loved by Mercury and Apollo, and whom Juno trans- 
formed into a hawk for presuming to rival that goddess 


in beauty. 
Chios, (Ls) in the Greek Archipelago. See Scio. 
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Chippewa, (chip'pe-wan,) in Michigan, a co. in the N. 
of the peninsula, and separated by St. Mary's river 
from tanada W.; U Sault St. Marie.—In Minnesotu, 
a N.W county; County Seat, Six Mile Grove.—In 
Wisconsin, a N.W. coun area, 4,300 square miles ; 
County Seat, Chippewa Falls.—A village and port of 
entry of Canadu West, Welland county, at the 
junction of tho Niagara and Chippewa rivers, abt. 56 
m. S.E. of Torentu The British were defented here, 
July 5, 1814, by an American furce under Gen. Brown. 

Chip’pewa Falls, a village of Wisconsin, C. of Chip- 
pewa co., ou Chippewa river, 18d m N.W. of Madisou 


(Zotl.) The Striped Squirrel. 


Chippewas, or ÔJIBBEWAYS, an aboriginal N. Ameri 
can tribe, of the Algonquin fainily, formerly inhabiting 
the basin of the country round e Superior. They 
are a fine, semi-civilized race, inveterate enemies to the 
Sioux, and have their location N. of Minnesota, where 
they are dispersed over a large extent of territory. In 
1854-5, they ceded to the U. States their lands in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the N. Michigan peninsula, 
They number abt. 8,000. 

Chip'ping Barnet, a town and parish of England, 
co. of Hereford, 11 m. N.N.W. of London. Near the 
town was fought, 1471, a battle between the York and 
Lancaster armies, when the latter were totally defeated, 
and their leader, the great Earl of Warwick, was killed. 

Chip’ping Sparrow. (Zo. Sec SPARROW. 

Chiquimula, (che-ke-moo'lah,) an isthmus of Central 
America, at the S.E. extremity of the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan, in Lon. 89° 8.; its breadth from the Pacific to the 
Caribbean Sea is about 150 m. 

Chiquimula de Ja Sierra, a town of Guatemala, 
85 m. E.N.E. of Guatemala city. Pop. 7,000. 

Chiquitos, (che-ke'loz,) a territory of Bolivia, lying 
between Lat. 15° and 17° 8., in prov. Santa Cruz. It is 
sparsely cultivated and peopled, 

Chiragra, (ki-rd'grdh] lar. cheiragra.] (Med) A 
term applied to gout in the hand:—as opposed to 

odagra, or gout in the foot. 

chiriqui, (che-re'ke,) a river, lagoon, and archipelago, 
of Costa Rica, Central America; Lat. 909 N., Lon. sus 
30 W. The lagoon penetrates inland abt. 90 m., and 
has a coast-line of 90 m., with three entrances. 

Chirography, (ki-rög'rah-fe.) [Gr. cheir, the hand, 
and grapho, I write.] The art of penmanship or hand- 
writing. 

Chiromaney, (-mdn’se.) ky Gr. cheir, nid manteia, 
prophecy.] A species of divination practised by the 
ancients, and drawn from the different lines and linea- 
ments of the human hand: — the modern term for it is 
palmistry as exercised by the gypsies and other for- 
tune-tel.ers, 

Chiron (ki'rón) (Myt) A centaur famous for his 
knowlec ge of the art of healing. He was the son of 
Philyr: and Saturn, taught Asculapius, Hercules, and 
other& the use of plants, and having received from 
Hercu):s a mortal wound, he besought the gods to 
p ce )im among the constellations, where he figures 
as Sagitarius, 

Chiron ta, (ki-rd'ne-ch.) (Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
herbs o* small shrubs, O. Gentianacez, native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Chironomy, (ki-rdn’o-me.) [Gr. cheir, and nemo, I 
contrive.| (Rhet.) The art of pantomimic movement, 
or of representing any action by the gestures of the 
body, more especially by the motions of the hands; 
among the ancients this was considered a branch o 
liberal education. 

Chiropodist, (ke-ròp'o dist.) (Gr. cheir, and pous— 
podos, à foot.] One who professes or practises the art 
of extracting corns, bunions, und the like. 

Chisago, (che-sih'go,) in Minnesota, an E co, b. on 
Wisconsin; area, 42C sq.m, C. Taylor's Falls. 

Chisel, (chiz'l.) [From L. cisel/us, n pair of pincers.] A 
cutting tool used by carpenters, joiners, masons, sculp- 
tors, &c, They are of various kinda. 

Chisleu, (chiz'loo.)) (Heb. kisléu.| (Chron.) The ninth 
month of the Jewish year, answering to the latter part 
of Noy. and the beginning of Dee. 

Chitonidae, (//-05'e-de.) [Gr. chilon, a coat of mail.] 
(Zoól.) The Chiton fam., including marine mollusks, 
Ò. Gasteropoda, remarkable for the eight plates which 
protect the upper part of the body. The under part 
forms the disc-like foot by which the animal moves. 

Chitore, (chi’tér,) or CHITTORE, a fortified city of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Rajpootana, 64 m. E.N.B. of Odeypoor. 

Chittagong, (chil'tah-góng,) or ISLAMABAD, a town of 
Further India, C. of the district of Chittagong, in the 
pres. of Bengal, on the Kurrumfuli; Lat. 22° 20’ Ny 
Lon. 91° 54’ E. Pop. 25,000. 
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Chittenden, (chit/tn-dén,) in Vermont, a N.W. co., b. 
W. by Lake Bone ite 517 sq. m. C. Burlington. 


. 96,480. 

Chitterlings, (chit'tür-lings.) Among butchers, the 
intestinal parts of swine, &e , prepared for food. 

Chiun, (ki'ü».) (Script) The name of an idol wor- 
shipped by the Israelites in the desert. Supposed to 
have been the planet Saturn, which is looked upon by 
the Orientala as au evil spirit. 

Chiusi, (Ic-00'sc.) [Auc. Clusium of the Romans, and 

` Camars of the Etruscans,] A city of Italy, in Tuscany, 
37 m. S.E. of Sienna. It was the anc. C. of king Por- 
cenna, and possesses highly interesting museums of 
Etruscan antiquities. Pop. 2,500. — Near it is a lake of 
Same name, 4 m. in length by 1 m. in breadth, traversed 
by the river Tuscan-Chiana. 

Ohivalry. (shiv'dl-re.) [Fr. chevalerie, from cheval, a 
horse.) (Hist) The system of knighthood, together 
with the privileges, duties, and manners of knights. 
The origin of €. hus been traced to the German tribes; 
but,as a military dignity, it is supposed by some to have 
been established soon after the death of Charlemagne ; 
and by others, to have arisen out of the Crusades, be- 
cause in those expeditions many chivalrous exploits 
were performed, and a proud feeling of heroism was 
engendered. It was certainly in connection with feudal- 
ity that C. attained to its full proportions, and in many 
respects it must be regarded as the complement of that 
institution. Whilst feudality exhibits the political, in 
C. we see the moral and social side of the arrangements 
of medimval life. It was in the feudal mansions of the 
barons that the system was developed; and to the lay 
portion of the youth of the higher classes, the instruc- 
tion which they there received in the usages of C. 
formed by far the most important part of education. In 
describing the origin, object, and character of this mil- 
itary institution, Gibbon, the historian, thus speaks of a 
successful candidate for the honor of knighthood, and 
eulogizes the profession: “ He was created a knight in 
the name of God and of the patron-saint of his coun- 
try. He swore to accomplish the duties of his profes- 
sion; and education, exumple, and the public opinion 
were the inviolable guardians of his oath. As the 
champion of God aud the ladies, he devoted himself to 
sposi the truth ; to maintain the right; to protect the 

istressed ; to practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to 
the infidels; to despise the allurements of ease and 
safety; aud to vindicate in every perilous adventure 
the honor of his character. The abuse of the same 
gpirit provoked the illiterate knight to disdain the arts 





Fig. 170. — combat d outrance IN A TOURNAMENT. 


of luxury and peace ; to esteem himself the sole judge 
and avenger of his own injuries; and proudly to neg- 
lect the laws of civil society and military discipline. 
Yet the benefits ot this institution, to refine the temper 
of barbarians, and to infuse some principles of faith, 
justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed. The asperity of national preju- 
dice was softened ; and the community of religion and 
arms spread a similar color and generous emulation 
over the face of Christendom. Abroad in enterprise 
and pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, the war- 
riors of every country were perpetually associated; and 
impartial taste must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
en a ph games of classic antiquity. Instead of the 
nake spectacles which corrupted the manners of the 
Greeks, and banished from the stadium the virgins 
and matrons, the pompous decoration of the lists was 
erowned with the presence of chaste and high-born 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror recePved the 
peward of bis dexterity and courage.” C. decayed with 
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the progress of armies and the decline of 
feudal institutions through the 15th cent.; in the 1 

it was little more than a lively recollection*of 
ages, which knights such as Bayard, aud sov: 

such as François I. and Henry VIII, strove to revive; 
and, finally, it became extinguished amid dis- 
cords, leaving as its only relic the code of honor, which, 
in days not long ago, was still considered as governing 
the conduct of a gentleman. 

Chivasso, (ke-vds'so,) a town of N. Italy, on the Po, 18 
m. N.E. of Turin ; pop. 10,000. 

Chive, (chiv,)or Give. (Hort) The Allium Schoen 
sum, a Kind of onion whose leaves, which rise m 
small, slender bulbs, are abt. 6 or 8 inches long, erect, 
awl-shaped, and thread-like, and form dense tufts. They 
are generally cut off close to the ground, and used ear: 
in spring for salads, for which purpose they are mu 
milder than onions. They are also used for seasoning 
soups, omelets, &c. They are little known in this 
country. 

Chladni, ERNST FLORENS FRIEDRICH, (kldd'ne,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, B. 1756, who is esteemed the origina- 
tor of acoustic science, regarding which he made many 
discoveries, and wrote several works. D. 1827. 

Chlamydosaurus, (kldm-e-do-sau’riis.) — A 
genus of Saurians, family Lacertide. The C. kingii, dis- 
covered in Australia in 1820, is a lizard of extraordi- 
nary appearance (Fig. 171), having a curious crenated 
membrane, like a ruff or tippet, round its neck, cover- 
ing its shoulders, and when expanded, which it is en- 
abled to do by means of transverse slender Pos E 
spreading 5 inches in the form of an open umbrella. 
measures about 24 
inches from the tip 
of the nose to the 
point of its tail, and 
lives principally in 
trees, although it 
can run very swift- 
ly along the 
ground: when not 
provoked or dis- 
turbed, it moves 
ar about, with 
its frill lying back 
in dug upon the 
body; but it is ver: 
irascible, and di- 
rectly it i8 fright- 
ened, it elevates the 
frill or ruff, and 
makes for a tree; 
where, if over- 
taken, it throws 
itself upon its stern, raising its head and chest as 
as it can upon the fore-legs, then doubling its tail un- 
derneath the body, and displaying a very formidable 
set of teeth from the concavity of its ir frill, it 
boldly faces any opponent, biting fiercely whatever is 
presented to it, and even venturing so far in its rage 
as to fairly make a fierce charge at its enemy. 

Chlamyphorus, (Xlah-mif'o-rüs.) (Zotl.) A genus 
of edentate quadrupedes, family Effodientia, including Q 
truncatus (Fig. 
172), which is 6 
inches long, and 
has the back only 
covered with a 
suit of transverse 
platea, which are 
attached to the @ 
body only along 
the spine. The 
body is truncated Fig. 172. — CHLAMYPHORUS TRUNCATUS. 
behind. This ani- 
mal is native of Chili, but is so rare even there as to be 

p ash e by the natives as a curiosity. 

Chlopicki, Josrru, (klo-pit’ske,) a Polish general, B. 
1772. After serving under Kosciuszko and Nupoleon I., 
he returned to Poland in 1814 with the remnant of the 
Polish-French contingent. He was elected Dictator of 
Poland during the Revolution of 1830, and, after the 
termination of the war, retired into privacy. D. 1854. 

Chlora, (klorah.) (Bot.) A gen. of annual herbaceous 
plants, O. Gentianacee, containing the Yellow-wort, C. 
perfoliata, the flowers of which, rather large and of a 
delicate clear yellow, expand only during sunshine. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and may be em- 
ployed with advant. as a tonic; it also dyes yellow. 

€hloral, (kld‘ral.) [So named to indicate its vali: 

olly- 





Fig. 171. — FRILLED LIZARD. 





from cAlorine and hol] (Chem.) A colorless 
looking fluid of a peculiar penetrating odor, soluble 


alcohol, water, aad ether, li is prepered by passing 
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ary chlorine into anhydrous alcohol. When ;, small 
quantity of water is added to C., they unite, forming a 
crystalline compound of considerable stability in the 
air. When C, or its hydrate, is mixed with a caustic 
alkali, it is immediately decomposed into a formeate and 
chlosoform. Hydrate of €. is of considerable value in 
medicine, as it is a very powerful hypnotic, rapidly 
producing sound and refreshing sleep, while it does 
not appear to be followed by injurious reaction. Form. 


"A perte 

Chioranthace:ze, (klo-rün-thá'se-e.) (BoL) A small 
O. of planta, all. Piperales. They are trees, shrubs, or 
rarely herbs, with opposite leaves connected by sheath- 
ing stipules. The flowers are in simple or branched 
terminal spikes. "There is no perianth. The genus 
Chlorautlw» consists of small evergreen shrubs, native 
of Asia, having jointed stems with tumid articulations. 
The only toral envelope is a very small calyx, consist- 
ing of one scale adhering to the side of the ovary. C. 
inconspicuus is used in China to perfume tea. 

€hlorastrolite, (Loristro-it) (Min) A pale 
bluish-green mineral, occurring on the shores of Isle 
Royale, Lake Superior, iu smull rounded pebbles ca- 
pable of receiving a fine polish. Comp. Silica 376, alu- 
mina 246, sesquioxide of iron 6'4, lime 187, soda 5-2, 
water 7:5 = 100, 

Chio'rate, €Chlo'ric, Chlo'ride. (Chem.) See 
CHLORINE. 

Cthlorine, (k'rin. [Gr. choros, green.) (Chem.) A 
yellowish-green gas, of a very pungent and suffocating 
odor. It dissolves in half its volume of water, forming 
& faint yellow solution, When passed into water 
which is near the freezing-point, a Hydrat) of C. sepa- 
rates in crystals. In its chemical properties, C. is very 
energetic, uniting directly with many other elements, 
sometimes with incandescence, as, for instance, with 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, &c.; and also with many 
organic compounds, its principal action being to unite 
with hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, lts affinity 
for hydrogen is one of its strongest characteristics; it 
decomposes water with separation of oxygen, and thus 
indirectly acts as a powerful oxidizing agent; hence C. 
is of great value in destroying organic coloring and 
other matters, and also as a bleaching agent and disin- 
fectant. C.is prepared by oxidizing hydrochloric acid, 
by heating it with binoxide of manganese. Sp. gr. 25; 
at. weight 35°5. When condensed by a pressure of four 
atmospheres it becomes a yellow liquid of sp. gr. 1:33. 
Symbol, CI.— The compounds of C. are very numerous 
and important; some of those which are not described 
below will be found under the name of the other elements 
ef the compound.— Hypochlorous acid is a pale reddish- 
yellow gas. When slightly heated it decomposes with 
explosion; it dissolves in water, forming a yellowish 
solution, with an acid reaction; it possesses strong 
bleaching properties. Form, Clo. It unites with bases 
to form salts, three of which, the calcium, sodium, and 
potassium salta, are of great use as bleaching substances 
and disinfectants. — Hypochlorite of Calcium, known as 
Chloride of lime, is à dry white powder, of a peculiar 
chlorous smell, and strong bleaching and disinfecting 
properties. It is formed, ou a large scale, by passing €. 

over slaked lime to saturation. Form. CaOQ.Clo. — 
[ypochlorite of Sodium is a mixture of hypochlorite 
and chloride of sodium; it is pre by passing C. 
gas through caustic soda. — Hypochlorite of 4 (wm, 
or Eau de Javelle, is prepared in a similar manfler, and 
is greatly used for bleaching. — CAloric acid is a col- 
orless syrupy liquid, strongly ncid, and very power- 
ful as an oxidizing and bleaching agent. Form. Clos. 

With bases it forms salts, which are decomposed by 

beat with evolution of oxygen, and detonate when 

heated with combustible bodies ; the most important of 
these are: Chlorate of Barium, forming large prismatic 
colorless crystals, which decrepitate and melt when 
beated to a temperature approaching redness. This 
salt is much used in pyrotechny, and it produces an in- 
tense green light when it is heated with sulphur or 
other combustibles. Furm. BaO.Clo.— Chlorate of Po- 
tassium crystallizes in large six-sided plates. It is 
largely used in laboratories as a source of oxygen gas. 

When mixed with combustible substances such as sul- 

hur, antimony, or phosphorus, and struck with a 

mer, the mixture detonates; when mixed with 
some other combustibles, and touched with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, the whole iguiteg with 

a bright flash; when added to strong sulphurit acid, 

gaseous peroxide of € is given off, which ignites com- 

bustible bodies. This salt is largely used as an oxidiz- 
ing agent in the laboratory, and in some manufacturing 

rations, in calico printing, for instance; and it is 
alas Bie in the manufacture of lucifer matches, fire- 
works, and percusion-caps. Form. KO.Clog. — Per- 
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chlorie acid, in the pure state, is u colorless oily liquid, 
very volatile, and easily decomposed, It is, perhaps, 
the most powerful oxidizing agent known; a single 
drop brought in contact with charcoal, or other com- 
bustible body, iv*luces combustion with explosive vio- 
lence. Sp. gr. 782. Form. Clo. It unites energeti- 
cally with water, forming a hydrate, which is a white 
solid crystalline substance, almost as violent in its oxi- 
dizing powers as the anhydrous acid.— Chlorides. C 
unites with almost avory element, and with numerous 
organie compounds. All chlorides of importance will 
be found under their respective naues. — Chlorkydric 
acid. Bee HYDROCHLORIC ACID, 

Chloris, (klo'ris.) (Myt) A daughter of Niobe, not 
killed by Apollo and Diana, when the rest of the fam- 
ily were destroyed, — The Grecian name of tne goddesa 


Flora, q. v. 
€hilorite, (klo'rit) (Mi») A hydrated silicate of 
alumina and magnesia, occurring in small shining 
rains, opaque, and of a grass-like color. 
Chiorochromie Ack » (klo-ro-kro’mitk.) | (Chem.) 
C. acid, or oxychloride of chromium, is a deep blood- 


red, almost black, liquid, formed by distilling a mixture 
of chromate of potash, chloride of sodium, and strong 
sulphuric acid. Sp. gr. 1'71; boiling point 24459. It 
sets fire to easily combustible bodies, Form, l. 

Chloroform, (klér’o-form,) or PERCHLORIDE oF FORMYL. 
(Chem.) A transparent, colorless, oily liquid, which 
boils at 1429, and distils without change. The odor is 
pleasant and ethereal, and when inhaled the vapor rap- 
idly produces unconsciousness and imsensibility to 
pain; on this account C. is extensively used as an 
anesthetic in surgical operations. A little of the liquid 
diffused upon the interior of a hollow-shaped sponge, a 

chet-handkerchief, or a piece of linen or paper, and 
eld over the mouth and nostrils so as to be fully in- 
haled, generally suffices in about a minute or two to 
produce the desired effect, but from its action on the 
eart, it ought never to be administered except under 
the superintendence of a medical man. It is prepared 
on a large scale by distilling hypochlorite of lime with 
alcohol. Form, CgHCls. 

Chlorophyll, (kldr’o-fil.) (Chem.) The green coloring 
matter of leaves. In the purest state in which it has 
been obtained, it is a dark-green powder, slightly solu- 
ble in ether, and more so in alcohol, Its formula has 
not been satisfactorily determined. 

Chlorophyllite, (klo-rdf‘il-lit. s chloros, green, 
phyllon, a leaf, and litos, stone.| (Min.) An altered 
var. of Iolite, with which it generally associates in the 
granite. It is found at Hoddam, Conn., in grayish- or 
brownish-green foliated masses, or in large prisms. 

Chlorosis, (klo-rd’sis,) (or the GREEN SICKNESS.) [From 
Gr. choros, green.) (Med.) The old name of the mor- 
bid diminution of the red globules of the blood, now 
called anemia ; and still applied to that disease when 
it occurs in females at or near the age of puberty, with- 
out being the result of the ordinary causes of anemia, 
such as hemorrhages from wounds, deficiency in ali- 
mentary supplies, &c. It appears to be in some way 
connected with the evolution of the reproductive func- 
tions. In some cases it may be accounted for by the 
derangement of the assimilative functions of this pe- 
riod. In these cases the appetite is poor, the geron 
disturbed, and there is apt to be a craving for indigesti- 
ble, innutritive substances, such as chalk, slate, coal, 
&c. C.is removed by means of plenty of open-air exer- 
eise, stimulating food, tonics, sea-water batha, &c.— 
(Bot.) A disease consisting in a pallid condition of a 
plant, in which the tissues are weak and unable to con- 
tend against severe changes, and the eells are more or 
less destitute of chlorophyll. It is distinct from etio- 
lation or blanching, because it may exist in plants ex- 
posed to direct light on a south border, but is often pro- 
duced or aggravated by cold, ungenial weather and bad 
drainage. The best culture will not always restore 
such plants to health. The most promising remedy is 
watering them with a very weak solution of sulphate of 


ron. 

Chlorox y lon, (Xlo-rók'se-lón.) ( Bot.) A gen. of trees, 
0.Cedrelarex. The Satin-wood tree of Badia, €. Swietenia, 
yields a light-colored hard wood, with a satin-like lus- 
tre, and sometimes beautifully mottled or curled in the 
gun: The best kind of satin-wood, however, comes 

m the West Indies, and is the product of a different 
but unknown tree, 

Choate, Rurvs, (chót,) an eminent American advocate, 
B. 1799. After graduating at Dartmouth Coll, he en- 
tered upon the study of law at Cambridge, and in Wash- 
ington. After practising at Danvers, Salem, aud Boston, 
successively, he, in 1841, was elected to the Senate, 
which he quitted in 1845, After the death of Daniel 
Webster, C. became the recognized leader of the Massy 
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chusetts bar, and acquired quite a national reputation. | Choke'-damp. (Mining) The miners’ aame for car 


As an advocate and orator he may be classed with the 
ne distinguished masters of modern eloquence. D. 


Chocks, (ala) prom choke.) (Nuut.) Wedge- 
shaped pieces of wSod, used to secure boats, water- 
casks, &¢., on shipboard. 

Choco, (ch2'ko,) a bay of the Gulf of Darien, into which 
the river Atrato embouches; Lat. abt. 39 30’ N., Lon. 
77° 30’ W. 

Chocolate, (chdk’o-lat,) A cake or paste, made from the 
kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar and some aromatic 
substance, such as cinnamon or vanilla. C. is used as 
a beverage, and for this purpose is dissolved in hot 
water or milk. 
appetite, and is very nourishing. The Mexicans, from 
time immemorial, were accustomed to prepare a bever- 
ago from roasted and pounded cocoa, dissolved im water, 
and mixed with maize-meal and spices. This they 


called Chocolutl (choco, cocoa, and latl, water). From the | 


Mexicans, the Spaniards derived an acquaintance with 
C, and by them it was introduced into Europe in 1530. 

€hoc'olnte-nut. (Bot) See THEOBROMA. 

Choctaw, (chók'tau,) in Alabama, a W. co., b. E. by the 
Tombigbee river; area, abt. 800 sq. m. C. Butler. Pop. 
12,676. — In Mississippi, a N. central co.; area, 990 sq. 
m. C. Grvensboroügie Pop. 16,988. 

Chocetaws, (chòk'tauz,) a tribe of N. American Indians 
who formerly inhabited the central portion of Missis- 
sippi and western Alabama. They are now located on 





Fig. 119.— CHOCTAW WOMAN AND CHILD, 


In a pure state, it soon satisfies the | 





a reserve in the Indian Territory, where they have be- | 


come Christianized and semi-civilized, and live in close 
alliance with the Chickasaws. Owing to their peculiar 
practice of depressing the forehead (Fig. 173), the C. are 
sometimes termed Flatheads. 

Choetawhatchee, (-widch'ee,) a viver which rises in 
Alabama, Barbour co., and flowing 8. through Florida, 
falls ime Choetawhatchee Bay. 

Choir, (Iwir.) [From Gr. choros, a round dance.) ( Arch.) 
Literally, a place for the singers, but usually that part 
of a church, eastward of the nave, in which the services 
are celebrated, and which is appropriated to the priest 
and canons, and others assisting in the services, — 
Also, a body of singers in different parts, especially 
employed in the performance of sacred music in 
churches: — hence the word chorister is used to denote 
a singer whose voeal powers are exercised in divime 
service. 

Choiseul, (scoi'zel.) The surname of a noble French 
house, distinguished in history. Its best known mem- 
ber was Etienne François, Duc de C., born in 1719, who 
was successively ambassador at Rome and Vienna, 

inister of foreign affairs, and minister of war and 
mhrine, In 1761, he concluded the celebrated “ Family 
Compact" of the Bourbon sovereigns, and, three years 
later, caused the expulsion of the Jesuits from France. 
As minister of war and marine, he made his influence 
felt throughout Europe. After the death of his friend, 
Mme, de Pompadour, the Duc de C. treated her succes- 
sor, Mme. du Barry, with such contempt, that he was 
dismissed and retired into private life. D. 1785. 








bonic acid gas, which is frequently founa in mineg 
wells, &c., and is irrespirable. 

€holedoch, (ko-ldók.) [From Gr. cholé, bile, and 
dozos, that receives.) (Anat.) The duct constituted 
by the junction of the cystic and hepatic ducts, which 
suffers the cystic and hepatic bile to pass into the duo- 


denum. 
Cholera, (kól'e-rah.) [Gr., from cholé, bile.] ( Med.) The 
Sporadic €. is commonly called C. m though, 


aside from the incongruity of associating those two 
words, the one Latin and the other Greek, there is no 
good reason for appending the word morbus, which ex- 
presses no more than is implied in the name of any 
affection, viz., the existence of disease. Sporadic C. is 
not peculiar to any country, but is of more frequent 
occurrence in warm than cold climates. In cold and 
temperate latitudes it occurs very rarely except during 
the summer and autumnal months. Frequently an 
attack seems to be attributable to the indigestion of 
particular articles of food or drink. Uncooked vegeta- 
bles, fruits, ices, &c.. are often supposed to stand in a 
causative relation to it; and in some cases, the affection 
is Sigh due to indigesfion alone. It is probable 
that, exclusive of these cases, the affection involves a 
special cause, the nature and source of which are un- 
known. It is characterized by an evacuation of bile, 
attended with anxiety, painful gripings, vomitings, 
spasms of the abdominal muscles, and those of the 
calves of the legs. The disease sometimes proceeds 
with violence, and, if unchecked in its early stages, 


great depression of strength ensues, and it may quickly | 


terminate in death. It must not, however, be con- 
founded with the Asiatic or Spasmodic C. In Hindo- 
stan, Spasmodic C. has probably always existed as a 
com vely mild disease; but there is no evidence 
to show that the Indian C. ever bore the epidemic 
character, or was entitled to rank with pestilential 
scourgea of the worst description, till Aug. 1817, when 
it suddenly broke out with unprecedented malignity, 
attacking the natives first, and manifestin itself 
among the Europeans in the following month The 
same year it commenced its march from Bengal, and 
during the following 15 years it traversed nearly the 
whole of the known world. It prevailed in diffetent 
parts of fhe American continent for the first time in 
1832, and prevailed again in this country in 1834, '49, 
751, '52, '66, and ‘67, and subsequent to the latter date 
but in a modified form. It is from the fæces of those 
attacked with cholera that danger is to be feared for 
the spread of this disease. Much is expected from the 
researches of M. Pasteur, in connection with his germ 
theory of disease, and from the report of the Scientific 
Commission sent out to Egypt in 1883, under the au- 
spices of the French Govt. The mostremarkable feature of 
this disease is the suddenness of its attack. It begins 
with watery diarrhoea, or other generally slight indis- 
position, which is followed by vomiting or purging of 
a white or colorless fluid, violent cramps, and great 
prostration, and a collapse, which occur at the same 
time with the vomiting and cramps, or shortly after 
them. Should the patient survive the last train of 
symptoms, a state of excitement and fever supervenes. 
This period of tne disease, commonly called the stage of 
reaction, is not devoid of considerable danger, and fatal 
termination occurs in a pretty large proportion of the 
cases in which the stage of reaction takes place; and 
in the cases which recover, the powers of the system 
are gemerally imrriired for a long period. It is now 
fairly well settled that cholera is due to pathogenic 
bacceria, which are conveyed by water, and it has been 
proved that by strict savitary regulations and measures 
of quarantine its spread from a centre of contagion can 
be prevented. The last outbreak in Europe was pre- 
vented from spreading 1n England by sanitary regula- 
tions, and from entering America by quarantine. In 
Hamburg its ravages were wry severe. 

€holesterine, (ko-léter-in.) [From Gr. cholé, bile, 
and stereos, solid.] (Chem.) A crystalline fatty sub- 
stance, frequently found in large deposits in the form 
of biliary calculi. It is a characteristic constituent 
of bile, and is found also in some of the cereals, Form. 
Cro H 40s. 

Cholet, or Chollet, (sAól'le.) a town of France, on the 
Maine, dep. Maine-et-Loire, 12 m. 8.8.E. of Beaupreau. 
It is known for its manufactures of fine woollen and 
mixed cloths, called toiles de Choletoor Chollettes. Pop. 
14,028, 

Cholula, (cho-loo'lah,) a town of Mexico, state of La 
Puebla, 64 m. &.E. of the city of Mexico, At the time 
of the Spanish conquest, this was a large and populous 
city. Among its numerous remains of antiquity is a 
vast teocali, or pyramid, whose base is nearly twice as 
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large as that of the pee of the Egyptian pyramids, 
hr only abt. 160 ft. in perpendicular height. Fop. 


Chondrodite, (kón'dro-dit) or Brucits. (From Gr. 
chondros, a grain.) (Min.) A native silicate of magne- 
sia, having part of its oxygen replaced by fluorine, and 
its esia by protoxide of iron. 

Chondropterygians, (kón-dróp-te-rig'e-1ns.) [From 
Gr. chondros, cartilage, and pleryz, a wing.)  (Zoól.) 
'The name given by Cuvier to the latest group of fishes, 





Fig. 174. — STURGEON. 
characterized by the cartilaginous nature of the inner 


skeleton. It includes the orders Sturiones (Fig. 174), 
Telachbsns, and Cyclostomes. 

Chondrus, (kdn'driis.) (Bot) A small 
spored Algz, with a forked fan-shaped frond. O. crispus, 
the Oarrageen or Irish moss, is used in Ireland for feed- 
ing cattle and making jelly for invalids. 

Chonos Archipelago, (chó'nós,) a group of rocky 
islands situate off the W. coast of Patagonia ; between 
41? and 46? 3. Lat., and bet. 749 and 75? W. Lon. 

Chopin, FREDERICK, (sh ) a distinguished Polish 
pianist, B. near Warsaw, 1810. He was very popular as 
a performer, and composed concertos, and a great num- 
ber of studies of merit. D. in Paris, 1849. 

Chop-sticks, (chip’stiks,) are the Chinese substitutes 
for our knife and fork at meals. Thoy are thin pieces 
of ivory, ebony, or bamboo, and are used with extraor- 
dinary dexterity in carrying food to the mouth, the 
smallest pieces being readily laid hold of and conveyed 
to the lips. 

Choragas, (ko-rá'güs.) (Gr. choregos, a chorus-leader.] 
Among the ancient Greeks, one who at Athens insti- 
tuted or conducted a chorus. 

Choral, or Chorale, (ko’rdl.) [From chorus.] ( Mus.) 
A simple kind of sacred song or melody, of much the 
same character as the tunes to which psalms are ordi- 
narily sung. 

Chord, (kérd.) (Gr. chordé, the string of alyre.] Ordi- 
narily, the string of a musical instrument. —( Mus.) The 
combination of two or more sounds heard at the same 
time, and forming a concord or discord; as a third, 
fifth, and eighth of the fundamental bass, or their in- 
versions, &c. —(Geom.) A right line drawn from one 

t of the arc of a circle to anothor. 

Chorea, (ko-rZ'ah.) [From Gr. choros, a dance.) ( Med.) 
A disease which manifests itself in convulsive motions 
of the limba, face, head, and trunk, and very commonly 
called St, Vitus’s Dance. It is most common in early 
life, from 10 or 12 till puberty. The early stages should 
be attentively watched, and great care should be taken 
in the cure, lest relics of it should be retained through 
life. The proper mode of treatment is by tonics, nour- 
ishing aliment, and plenty of open-air oxorcise. 

C€horegraph y, (ko-rig'rah-fe.) [Gr. choreia, dancing, 
and graphein, to depict.) Tho art of delineating danc- 
ing by means of signs, even as vocal musio is delineated 


by notes. 

Cherian’. (ko’re-dm,) CHORIAM’BUS, CHORIAM’RIC. 
(From Gr. choreis, a trochee, and iambos, an iambus.] 
pem Pros.) A compound foot, consisting of a choree 
or trochee,and an iambus. 

Chorion, (b/re-on.) [Gr., skin.] (Anat.) The external 
membrane covering the fatus in utero, having a gelat- 
inous fluid betwixt it and the amnion. Exteriorly it is 
vascular and shaggy, but its inner surface is smooth. — 
(Bot) The exterior membrano of the seed of meee 

Chorley, (chórle) a manufacturing town of England, 
co, Lancaster, 9 m. S. of Preston. Pop. 15,013. 

Chorography, (kà-róg'rah-fe.) rom Gr. chord, a 
district, and grapho, I write.] The art of delineating or 
describing some particular province or country. It 
differs from geography as à description of a particular 
country differs from that of the whole earth, nnd from 

phy as the description of a country from that of 


a town or distriet. 
rom Gr. chorion, leather, and 
eidos, appearance. { nat.) The coat of the eye imme- 
diately under the sclerotica; also the inner membrane 
investing the brain, the pia mater, &c. 
Chorus, (krüs) (Gr. choros] In ancient dramatic 
poetry, one or more persons present on the stage dur- 
mg the representation, uttering an occasional com- 
mentary on fhe piece, preparing the audience for events 
that are to follow, or explaining circumstances that 
cannot be distinctly represented. In early times it gen- 


n. of rose- 
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erally consisted of quite a number of persons, whose 
leader was called coryphaus. In tragedy, tho C. was ht 
first the sole performer; in modern times it is wholly 
discontinued on the 8 .—(AMus.) Phe union of 
singers or musicians for the joint performanee of a 
musical work. C.is also the name given to a musical 
composition for numerous voices, either with or with- 
out accompaniment, and intended to express the united 
feelings of a multitude, 
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Chose, (5óz.) [Fr., from L. causa, a cause.) (Law.) A 


thing, or article of personal property ; as, a ehose in pos- 
session, that is, a personal thing in possession. — Chose in 
action signifies personal effects whereof the owner hag 
not absolute legal possession, but merely a right of ac- 
tion for recovery of the same. 

Chosroes, (kós'ro-es) the name of two Persian kings, 
of whom: (5 (or Knosron) “the Great,” s. Cabades, A. D. 
631. Waging war against the Romans, he was suc- 
cessivel y defeated by Belisarius and Tiberius. D. 579. — 
C. TI. s. his father, Hormidas, in 590.-Carrying his arms 
into Africa, he conquered Carthage, but was defeated by 
the emperor Heraclius, and D.in prison, 627. 

Chouans, (shoo'ah.) (Hist) A popular name given to 
tho peasantry of Lower Maine and Bretagne during the 
civil war of La Vendée, France: — the name was de- 
rived from chathuant, the cry ofthe serecch-ow], adopted 
by them as a signal when mustering for their nightly 
rendezvous. See VENDÉE. 

€hous, (ks) or Choe’ns. (Antig.) Among the 
Greeks, a measure of liquids containing abt. 6 English 

ints, and corresponding to the Roman congius. 

Chowan, (chou'dn,)in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., b. on Albe- 
marle Sound; area, abt. 240 sq. m. C. Edenton, * 

Chowder, (chow'dr.) (From $p. Deed Cookry.) 
In the U. States,a dish of fish boiled with biscuits, 
onions, &c. — In Spain, a paste consected of milk, eggs, 
sugar, and flour: — usually caMed chode. 

Chreotechnics, (kreo-t2InWs.) (Gr. chreics, useful, 
and technz, art.) The science of the useful arts, such as 
manufactures, agriculture, commerco, &c. 

Chrism, Cen) Erom Gr. chrisma, nn unguent.}{ Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, the oil 
used in the administration of baptism, eonfirmation, 
ordination, and extreme unction. It is consecrated by 
the bishop, in Holy Week, with special ceremonies. 

Christ, Arist.) (Gr. christos, anointed.) (Eccl. Mist.) 
A word synonymous with the Hebrew Jfessah, used 

nerally of those who were officially anointed, au 

ings, priests, and,as some believe, prophets, and more 
specifically of the Anointed One, who was to be the 
great King, and Priest, and Prophet of his people. He, 
according to prophecy, was to be specially anointed 
by the Holy ae pend Ixi. ) This rop hecy Jesua 
of Nazareth applied to himself (Luke E 21); and the 
disciples recognized him as really anointed, not indeed 
by external act (unless we may suppose this in his 
baptism, Matt, iii. 16, 17), but with the Holy Ghost and 
with power (Acts iv. 27, x. 28); so that he was the ex- 
pected C. or Messiah, for whom those that looked fer 
redemption in Israel were anxiously waiting. — With 
us, C. has, through use, become a kind of surname or- 
dinarily attached to Jesus. See Jesus CHRIST. 

Christ, (ORDERS or.) 1. After the suppression of the 
order of Templars by Pope Clement IV. in 1312, the 
knights were received into Portugal, and their order 
revived by King Dionysius, with the sanction of Pope 
John XXII, 1317, under the title of * The Order of our 
Lord Jeeus Christ.” They soon became very powerful, 
and are still very numerous. The king of Portugal is 
grand-master of the order. — 2. A papal order of merit, 
formed a» a branch of the Portuguese order of same 
name, by Pope John XXII. The members of its single 
class wear a star,from which a decoration in the form 
of a cross is suspended. 

Chanist‘charch, a town of England, co. Hants, in the 
New Forest, 99 m. 8.W. of London. A 10,504. 

Christendom, iran) [From A.8. Crisen, Chris- 
tian, and dom, jurisdiction.) The Christian world; that 
is to say, the aggregate of the states and countries 
where Christianity prevails. 

Christian I. (ive) [Dan. Christiern.] King of 
Denmark and Norway, reigned 1448-1451. — C. H. (the 
Cruel), s. his father, John, in 1513. The eruelties and 
oppressive acts which he committed eompeMed his ab- 
dication in favor of Gustavus Vasa, 1523. D. in prison, 
1539. — C. III. s. his uncle, Frederick I., and p. 1559. — 
C. IV. 8. his father, Frederick IT., 1588; p. 1645, — C. V. 
8. Frederick ITI., in 1670, conducted & unsuccessful 
war against Sweden, and p. 1699, — C. VI. s. his father, 
Frederick IV., 1730; p. 1746, — C. VII. s. his father, 
Frederick V., in 1766. He was a weak and proflignte 
prince, who was governed by his favorite Strnense 
the reputed lover of his queen. Caroline Matilda, o! 
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England, whose marriage with C. had never been con- 
summated. Owing to the intrigues of the queen-mother, 
Juliana Maria, Caroline and Struensee were arrested 
on a charge of treason, the queen imprisoned, and the 
latter executed. D. of debauchery, 1808.— C. VIII. 
(of Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg) s. Frederick VI., 
1839, and p. 1848. — C. IX. (of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Glücksburg), B. 1818, s. Frederick VIII. in 1863. 
He is a wise, liberal, and popular monarch, whose 
eldest son is heir to the three Scandinavian thrones of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; his 2d son was elected 
king of Greece in 1863, and his 2 elder daughters are 
the wives of the heirs to the English aud Russian 
crowns respectively. 

Christian, in Ninis, aS, central co. ; area, 675 sq. m. 
C. Taylorsville.—In Kentucky, a 8. W. co., on the 
Tennesseean border; area, 700 sq. m C. Hopkins- 
ville.—In Missouri, a S.W. co. ; area, abt. 500 sq. m. 


C. Ozark. 

Christiania, (kris-te-ah’ne-ah,) a seaport and C. of the 
kingdom of Norway, on the Agger, at the head of the 
Gulf of Christiania, 162 m. E.S.E. of Stockholm. — €* is 

the seat of the Norwegian Diet and the residence of 

the Viceroy, is picturesquely situated, has a fine uni- 
versity, and many elegant public buildings. It carries 
on an extensive export and import trade. C. was built 
by King Christian IV. of Denmark, in 16024. Pop. 
64,744 


TA. 

Christianity, (kriste-dw'e-e.) [Fr. Chrétienté ; Gr. 
Christianismoa, from Christos, the Anointed One.] The 
religion professed by the followers of Jesus Christ, to 
whom the term Christian was first applied in Antioch. 
(Acts xi. 26.) After the death and resurreetion of the 
Saviour, 33, his 12 apostles preached the gospel to the 
Jews and Gentiles. St. Peter established communities 
of Christians at Jerusalem, Antioch, and other cities of 
Asia; he is said to have gone to Rome, of which city he is 
regarded as the first bishop. On his part, St. Paul made, 
chiefly among the heathen, so great a number of con- 
verts as to have received the title of Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. After having visited Asia Minor and Greece, he 
resorted to Rome, where he sufered martyrdom under 
Nero, 67. Other apostles spread the doctrines of C. over 
the several provs. of the Roman empire. The progress 
of the new faith raised against it the hatred of the pa- 
gans, and the Christians had, accordingly, to suffer 
numberless persecutions. Ten of che 'atter are re- 
corded: under Nero, 62-68; Domitian, 95; Trajan, 
106; Marcus Aurelius, 166-177 ; Septimus Severus, 199- 
204; Maximin, 235-238 ; Decius, 250-252; Valerian, 253- 
260; Aurelian, 275; Diocletian, 305-343. The reign of 
the last of these persecutors has been called the Era of 
Martyrs. Sophists and impostors (Simon the Magician, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Menander, &c.) pretended to 
equal the miracles of the new religion. Numerous 
heretics (the Gnostics in the 2d century, Manes and 
the Sabellians in the 3d cent., Arrius, Donatus, Pelagius, 
Nestor, Eutyches, and Maro from the 4th to the 6th 
cent.) endeavored to corrupt the purity of the apos- 
tolic faith. But C. triumphed over all its enemies by 
the constancy of its martyrs, and by the eloquence of 
its apologists, and of the fathers of the church, such as 
Lactantius, Tertullian, Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil, 
John Chrysostom, Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine, &c. Lastly, the emperor Constantine, by tlie 
celebrated Edict of Milan, 313, made the Christian reli- 
gion the religion of the empire, and the Catholic faith 
was solemnly formulated in the Symbol of the Council 
of Nicene, 325, From that time forward C. had three 
great works to accomplish: to convert the barbarians ; 
to fight against heresy; and to spread the light of civ- 
iization. The Goths, the Burgundians, the Suevians, 
the Vandals, the Visigoths, the Lombards, became, in 
turn, Christianized after the end of the 4th cent., but 
they embraced Arianism. The Franks were converted 
ander Clovis, 496; the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons, at 

the end of the 6th cent.; the Germans in the 8th cent. ; 

while the northern peoples — Danes, Swedes, Poles, 

Russians, as well as the Hungarians and Bulgarians — 

adopted the faith from the 9th to the 15th cent. C. 

gained less ground in Asia; it prevailed in Armenia, 

where it still subsists; but it was almost extinguished 
in Persia by persecution, and the victories of the Mos- 
lems dispossessed it, in the 7th cent., from the greater 
part of Asiatic and African countries. Besides, the 
Church had become torn in the 9th cent. by the schism 
of Photius, who, 858, separated the Greek Church from 
the Latin. The principal heresies that (* had to over- 
come in the Middle Ages were, besides Arianism, those 
nf the Iconoclasts, who agitated the empire of the East 
during the 8th and 9tli cent.; of the Vandois and Albi- 
genses in France, in the 12th cent.; of the Euglish Re- 
formers, and of Jerome of Prague, and John Huss, in 
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the 15th cent.; besides, intestinal divisions, known 

under the name of the Western Schism, or Great 7 

troubled the peace of tue onore uring 71 years, it 

1449, by opposing pope against pope. It was, neverthe- 

less, during the Maie Ages, that the ecclesiastical 

authority attained the height of its influence; the spir- 
itual power sustained in that epoch long struggles 
agninst the temporal] power, and, for a time, held the 
upper hand. But soon abuses crept in which the 
Counail of Constance, 1414, and that of Basle, 1431, 
were unsuccessful in removing. Finally, celebrated 
monastic orders — as those of the Benedictines, in the 
6th cent.; Bernardines, 1098 ; Trappists, 1140; Carmel- 
ites, 1205; Franciscans (or Cordeliers), 1208; Tomini- 
cans (or Jacobins), 1235; Celestines, 1244; Augustines, 

1256, &c. — exercised a powerful influence upon civiliza- 

tion by forming missions for the conversion of pagans 

and infidels, broke new ground for the dissemination 
of that religious knowledge of which they were the 
depositaries. Other orders, such as the Hospitallers, 

1100; Templars, 1118; Teutonic Knights, in Syria; the 

Knights of Alcantara, Calatrava, Santiago, Christ, and 

Avis, in Spain and Portugal, were established for 

waging war against the Infidels. In modern times, the 

discovery of America has spread over a new world the 
empire of C., and the zeal of its missionaries brought to 
wany heathen tribes the light of the Christian faith. 

But in the 16th cent., Catholicism saw the rise of won- 
derful heresies. Luther gave the signal in 1517; he 
preached of a reform which caused the secession from 
the Church of Rome of several Christian nations ; Zwin- 
glius, in 1519, nnd Calvin, in 1626, became chiefs of sects 
whose tenets spread rapidly, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the measures of retormation ordered by the Council 
of Trent, 1563, completed the separation of Protes- 
tantism from Roman Catholicism. Since the times of 
those great reformers, the sects they founded have mul- 
tiplied so greatly as to be almost beyond numeration. 
The Catholic powers, after having for a long period 
sought to overthrow the so-called heresies, both by 
persuasion and force (see ALBIGENSES, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Wr, (MASSACRE OF) INQUISITION, &c.), have at last 
granted in succession, in our own times, to the worship- 
pers of the several Protestant sects, peaceful existence, 
and a more or leas extended toleration of their religious 
faith.—'The principal Christian sects are referred to, 
each under its own proper name in this work. 

C€hris'tinns, or CRRISTIAN CONNECTION. (Eccl. Hist.) 
A religious denomination in the U. States and Canada, 
formed by secessions in the years 1793, 1400, and 1801, 
from the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian churches 
respectively. Their form of govt. is congregational; 
they take the Bible as their sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice; puce baptism by immersion, and follow evan- 
gelical doctrines generally. They possess several schools 
and sectarian publications, and bave, besides, two col- 
leges, viz., Graham Coll., in N. Carolina, and Christian 
Union Coll., at Merom, Ind. 

Christiansand, (kris‘tedn-sind,) a fortified seaport 
of Norway, at the head of a deep fiord of the Skager- 
rack, 160 m. &.W. of Christiania, with a safe and well- 
sheltered harbor. Shipbuilding is extensively carried 
on. C. was built in 1641, by king Christian 1V. of Den- 
mark. Pop. 10,576. 

Christianstad, (Xristedn-stahd,)(*Christian's Town,") 
n town of Sweden, C. of a district of same name, 57 m. 
from Carlscrona, Pop. 6,599. 

Christiansted, (-stéd,) a fortified seaport of the W. 
Indies, C. of the Danieh island of St. Croix, on its &.E. 
side. It is the residence of the viceroy of the Danish 
West Indian possessions. Pep. 5,700. 

Christina, (krizti/nah,) queen of Sweden, B. 1626, 
s. her father, Gustavus Adolphus, in 1632, under the 
guardianship of the chief ministers of state. She early 
exhibited great aptitude for literary studies, but also 
un inclination to masculine manners and pursuits. 
After attaining her majority, in 1644, €. at once took 
the govt. of the kingdom into her own hands, and ad- 
ministered it with a vigor and intelligence which com- 
manded universal respect. She forced the Danes to cou- 
clude the treaty of Drómsebro,1645, by which Sweden ob- 
tained a large accession of territory. Having at length 
determined to renounce the Protestant faith, €. abdi- 
cated the throne in 1654, in favor of her cousin, Prince 
Curl Gustav of Pfalz-Zweibrticken, and repaired to Brus 
sels, where she embraced the Roman Catholic religion 
She afterwards took up her residence in Rome and Paris, 
where, m 1656, she brought upon herself universal 
olium by the assassination of her master of the horse, 
Monaldeschi, whom she suspected of having violated 
her confidence. She reclaimed the Swedish throne upon 
the death of her successor in 1660, but her change of 
faith proved ap inexorable bar to her designs, and she 
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9. at Rome in 1689. C, was one of the most accom- 
plished women of her time; a remarkable linguist, and 
the friend and correspondent of Gassendi, foarta 
Salmasius, and others of the most famons literati of 


that 

Christina, Mari, (kris-(2nah,) daughter of Francis I. 
of the Two Sicilies, m., in 1829, king Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain, by whom she became mother of the ex-queen, 
Isabella II. After her husband's death she became re- 
gent of the kingdom during her daughter's minority, 
governed with great arbitrariness, and in 1854 was 
exiled from thecountry. She had previously contracted 
& second marriage with her paramour, Munoz, a private 
soldier, by whom she has n the mother of several 
children. D. 1878. See CARLISTS, p. 146, 

Christinos, (kris-t2’ndz.) ( Bist. See CARLISTS. 

Christmas, (krist/mds. From Christ and mass.) 
(Chron.) The festival of the birth of Christ, annually 
Com Terate on the 25th Dec., which is called Christ- 
mas a 

Christmas Island, in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 0° 
at its N. extremity, Lon. 157? 30’ W. Discovered by 
Capt. Cook in 1777. 

Christ‘mas Sound, an inlet of the sea at the 8. 
point of 8 America, 120 m. N.W. of Cape Horn, discov- 
ered by Capt. Cook in 1774. 

Christophe, HENRI, ca Abo African negro, B. in 
Grenada, W. Indies, who, after his manumission, head- 
ed a servile insurrection which broke out in San Do- 
mingo, 1801, under Toussaint l'Ouverture and Dessa- 
lines, against the French rule. He eventually succeeded, 
in 1510, in becoming master of a part of the island, and 
taking the title of king of Hayti. His so-called reign 
was productive of so many acts of barbarous oppression 
as to occasion the successful revolt of his subjects. D. 
by suicide in 1820. 

Christopher I.. (Xrivto-für,) king of Denmark, 
elected 1252; p. 1259. — C. II., son of Eric VII., p. 1276, 
s. his brother Eric VIII., 1319; p. 1323. — C. III. (of 
Bavaria), became in 1440, 1441, and 1442, successively 
king of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He was an 
able monarch, and did much for the prosperity of the 
countries under his rule. He made Copenhagen his 
C. and raised it to a high degree of commercial im- 

Ium D. 1448. 

ristopher, (St.,) a Christian martyr, native of 
either Syria or Palestine, and who is said to have suf- 
fered death by decapitation by order of the Roman 
emperor Decius. His festival is celebrated in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church on the 25th of July. 

Christ's-thorn, (-(hdrn.) (Bot) See PALIURUS. 

Chromate, (kro'mát) (See Cnroxiuw.] (Chem.) A 
combination of chromic acid with a base, The most 
important are: C. of Lead, found native in translucent 

dish-yellow crystals, known under the name of red 
lead ore. Artificially prepared it is a yellow, insoluble 
powder, which varies in shade according to the mode of 
preparation, and is much used asa pigment under the 
name of Chrome yellow. Form. P10.CrO3.—C. of potassium. 
The neutral or yellow kind forms six-«ided pyramids of a 
pale lemon-yellow color, soluble in twice its weight of 
cold water, and much more so in hot water. Form. 
KO.CrOg, The acid kind, as Bi-C. of Potash or Red C. of 
Potash, crystallizes in rich red prisms, and dissolves in 
ten times its weight of cold water, and in Jess of hot. 
It is a powerful oxidizing agent, and is largely em- 
ployed in dyeing and calico printing, and in the prep- 
aration of colored pigments, Form. K0.3C 

Chromatic, (kro-mát'ik. pros Gr. chroma, color.) 


(te) Indicating that which proceeds by several con- 
secutive semitones. 
Chromatics. (Opt.) That branch of the science 


which relates to color, See Coton, LIGHT, SPECTRUM, Kc. 

Chrome Iron-ore. (Mi) See Cnromium. 

Chro’mic Acid. (Chem.) Sce Cunomivm. 

Chromium, (Xró'me-üm.) [Gr. chrdémo;—so called 
because its compounds are remarkable for their numer 
ous and brilliant colors.] (Chem.) A metallic element 
discovered by Yauquelin in 1797. It is almost unknown 
in the metallic state. Its most abundant native com- 
pound is chrome iron-ore, a combination of oxides of iron 
and chromium, found in the U. States, in Sweden, and 
in Russia, The at, weight of C. is 262; its symbol Cr. 
1t forms several oxides: the 'oride (CrO), the sesqur- 
oride dcr» chromic acid (CrO3), and the perchromic 
acid (Cr40,). Chromic acid, the most important of these, 
forms fine crimson needles, which are deliquescent, It 
forms salts with bases. See CHROMATES, 


Chromo-lithog raphy. See LITHOGRAPHY. 
Chromo-photog'ra . Ree PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Chronic, Chronical, ( ik.) [Gr. chronikos, re- 


lating to time.] (Med.) A term applied to inveterate 
or those of long duration, as distinguished Rn 


y- 
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those which make more rapid progress, and are terured 


acule, 

Chronicle, (krów'e-kl. [Fr. chronique.) (Lit) An 
historical relation of circumstances or events rendered 
in chronological form, as seen in the works of the his- 
torians of the Middle Ages. — Ue) The name of twọ 
books of the Old Testament. They were called The 
Words of Days, i.e., Diaries or Journals. The Septua- 

int translators denominated them  Puraleipomena, 
Fhings Omitted ; and from Jerome we have derived the 
name “Chronicles.” They are an abridgment of the 
whole of the sacred history, more specially tracing the 
Hebrew nation from its origin, and detailing the princi- 
pal events of the reigns of David and Solomon, and of 
the succeeding kings of Judah down to the return from 


Babylon. 

Chronogram, (króv'o-grdm.) [Prom Gr. chronos, time, 
and gramma, a writing.| An inscription in which & 
ce 


n date or epoch is expressed by some of the letters 

They are sometimes in s leger character. Thus, in a 
medal of Gustavus Adolphus, *Chrlst Vs DVX, crgo 
trIVMphVs.,” “Christ was our leader, hence our suc- 
cess "—“ MDX VV VII " indicates the year MDXXVII. 

Chronol " (iro notoje: prion Gr. chronos, time, 
and logos, urse.] The science which determines 
the dates of events and the civil distinctions of time, 
The divisions of time are either natural or artificial; 
the natural are the year, month, week, day, and hour, 
deduced from the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
suited to the purposes of ordinary life; the artificial are 
the varions eras, commencing with arbitrary epochs, ot 
important eventa, 

Chronometer, (kro-nón'e-tür.) inem Gr. chronos, 
time, and metron, measure,] A watch of a peculiar cons 
struction, or any instrument that measures time with 
great exactness. C. are at pue much employed by 
navigators in determining the longitude at sea. Marine 
C. generally beat half seconds, and are hung in gim- 
bals, in boxes about 6 or 8 inches square. The pocket 
€. does not differ in appearance m the ordinar, 
watch, excepting that it is peru n little longer. 
differ from watches chiefly in the principle of their es 
capement, which is so constructed that the balance ið 
entirely free from the wheels during the greater part 
of its vibration, and is compensated for changes of tem: 
perature: also, the balance-spring, unlike that of a 
watch, is a spiral, whose coils are all of the same size, 
and not in the same plane, — ( Mus.) An instrument for 
measuring the time of a musical movement. 

Chrysalis, (kris‘ah-lis.) [Gr. chrysallis, from chrysos, 
gol ‘| (Zoél.) A name strictly belonging to those pupe 
of butterflies which are adorned with golden spots, but 
extended to the pupa of lepidopterous insects generally, 
The C. is inclosed in a somewhat horny membranous 
case ; sometimes very angular, sometimes nearly round; 
generally pointed at the abdominal end, sometimes at 
both ends; and before the caterpillar undergoes its 
transformation into this state, it often spins for itself a 
silken cocoon, with which earth and other foreign sub- 
stances are sometimes mixed, so as to increase its size, 
and within which the chrysalis is concealed. C. are 
often suspended by cords, and generally remain nearly 
at rest; some have the power of burying themselves ir. 
the earth; others are bound by a single silken thread 
which passes round their middle (Fig. 149); some twin 
themselves round when touched, or when the stalk or 
leaf to which they are suspended is touched; and in 
general, they give signs of life, when disturbed, by vio- 
lent contortions of the abdominal part. 

Chrysaniline, (kris-dn’e-leen,) or ANILINE YELLCW 
(Chem.) An amorphous yellow substance, readily sol 
uble in alcohol, and forming a rich orange solution, 
which dyes silk and wool of asplendid golden-yellow 
color, 

Chryseis, (kri'se-Te) (Myt.) The daughter of Ch 
priest of Apollo, allotted to Agamemnon, but restore 
to her father when Apollo devastated the camp with his 
silver arrows. 

C€hrysididze, (kri-sid'e-de.) (ZoX9l.) The Chrysis fam., 
comprising hymenopterous insects which are oblong 
and compact, the abdomen sessile, and with only 3 or & 
rings Visible; the remaining ones being drawn within, 
forming a long and large ovipositor, which can be 
thrust out like the joints of a telescope. The richnest 
of the colors of these insects vies with that of the hum- 
ming-birds, and they are often called Golden Wasps. 
They lay their eggs in the nests of other hymenoptera, 
that th^ir young may feed upon the larvee of those upom 
whom they have intruded. 

Chrysippus, (Xre-sip/püs,) one of the Stoic school of 

;»hilosophers; B. 280, p. 207 b.c. 

Chrysobalanacer, ai PME ee) (Bot) An O, 

of plants, ali. y are all trees or shruki, 
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closely allied to Rosacex, or more generally considered 
as a tribe of that order taken in its most extended 
sense. The typica gen. Chrysobalanus contains the 
Cocoa-plum, C. Jeaco. Its suits are about the size of a 
lum, and vary much in Olor, being either white, yel- 
ow, red, or purple. The pulp is sweet, a little austere, 
and not disagreeable. In the West Indies the fruit, 
repared with sugar, forms a favorite conserve, and 
arge quantities are annually exported from Cuba, 

C€hrysan'themum. [From Gr. chrysos, gold, and 

nthemom, a flower.) 
(Bot.) A gen. of herba- 
ceous or slightly shrubby 
plants, O. Asferacem, dis- 
tinguished by their hemi- 
spherical involucre being «X 
composed of imbricated 
scales which are mem- 
branous at the edges, and 
large naked receptacles, 
The Ox-eye Daisy, C. 
leucanthemum (Fig. 175), 
isa common weed in hay- 
fields, where its flowers, 
which are white with a 
yellow disk, are conspic- 
uous. The Corn Marigold, 
C.segelum, has large gold- 
en -yellow flowers. It 
is a handsome but mis- 
chievous weed in corn- 
fields. The species, how- 
ever, which holds so high 
a rank, and with reason, 
among florists’ flowers is 
C. sinense, a plant which 
has been long familiar to 
us from its frequent appearance in Chinese drawings, 
but has of late years been improved to such an extent 
as to be prized for its intrinsic beauty, and not simply 
from its valuable property of blooming in November 
and December. This plant, popularly known as the 
C., is more generally referred by botanists to the gen. 

retrum, us P, sinense, 

C€hrysoberyl, (kriso-bzr-rl.) (Gr. chrysos, gold, and 
beryllos, a beryl.] (Min.) A yellowish gem, generally 
found in small round pieces, or crystallized in eight- 
sided prisms. It is used in jewelry, and is next to the 
sapphire in hardness. Its chief constituents are 
aluminaand glucina. It is found in Brazil and in sey- 
eral parts of the United States, 

Chrysocolla, (kris-o-kól'lah.) (Min.) A hydrated 
cupreous silicate, possessing a verdigria or emerald- 

reen color. 

Chrysolite, (kris‘o-lit.) 
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Fig. 175, — oX-EYE DAISY. 


[Gr. chrysos, and lilhos, a 


stone.] (Min.) A mineral of a greenish hue, often | 


transparent, and supposed to have been the topaz of 
the ancients. It is sometimes granular, and at other 
times occurs in small crystals of a greenish- or golden- 
yellow color. It is composed of magnesia, silica, and 
oxide of iron; is found in Upper Egypt, and is some- 
times employed in jewelry. Olioine is considered a 
aler and more transparent variety of it. 
€hrysomelidie, (kris-o-mél'e-de.) (Zodl.) The Chrys- 
omela fam. of insects, embracing beetles which have an 
hemispherical or ovate form, small and sunken head, 
and antenne inserted wide apart. 
green, or golden. The Black-Flea or Turnip Flen, 


Haltica nemorum, one-eighth of an inch long, feeds on | 


turnips, radishes, &c., and destroys tlie young plants as 
soon as they appear above ground, 

Chrysophyllum, (Ere-sóf iüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Supotaceze, consisting of trees with a milky 
juice and alternate leaves. In the West Indies the 
fruit of C. cainito is esteemed a delicacy under the name 
of the Star-apple, inasmuch as it is of the size of a large 
apple, while the interior, when cut across, reveals ten 
cells, and as many seeds disposed regularly around the 
centre, 

Chrysoprase, (kriso-prüz.) [Gr. chrysos, and prason, 


a eed (Min.) An amorphous var, of quartz (chal- 
cedony), colored light or apple-green by oxide of 
nickel. It is supposed to be the so-called chrysoberyl of 


the ancients, and is much used in jewelry. It occurs 
in Vermont. 

Chrysopsis, (kre-sdp’sts.) (Bot) A gen. of annual 
or perennial N. American plants, O. Asleraces, charac- 
terized by having the pappus of the ray and disc florets 
similar and double, the exterior short aud scale-like, 
the inner copious and capillary. 

Chrysostom, (lresósfom,) (St. Joun.) [From Gr. 
chrysostomos, golden-mouthed, so called from his unri- 
yalled eloquence.] The most eloquent of the Fathers of 


They are blue, | 
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the Greek Church, n. at Antioch, 347 4. p. He aban 

doned the study of the law for the teaching of Christian 

doctrine, and dwelt for 6 years in a state of rigorous se- 

clusion amid the mountains. Ordained deacon in 381, 

and presbyter five years later, C. attained great renown 

by his preaching, particularly aguinst iconoclasm. In 

898, he was consecrated bishop of Constantinople, upon 

which he introduced such rigorous reforms within the 

church as to eventually cause a powerful opposition te 

be organisa iast him. Refusing to appear before a 

synod in 408, there to answer certain charges alleged 

inst him, he was banished the state, and D. at 
Pityus, or Pontus, on the Euxine, in 407. The most 
valuable of his theological writings are the homilies on 
the New Testament and on the Psalms, which have 
been reproduced in the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, his festival is commem- 
orated on the 27th of January. 

Chrysoty pe, (Xris'o-tip.) [From Gr. chrysos, and typos, 
delineation.] (Photog.) A photographie process by 
which pictures are taken on paper saturated with a 
neutral solution of chloride of gold. 

Chuapa, (choo-al/pah,) a river of Chili, which rises on 
the W.slope of the Andes, forms the 8. boundary of 
the p. of Coquimbo, and enters the Pacific after a course 
of 125 m. 

Chub. (Zojl) See CYPRINIDÆ. 

Chub’-sucker, ae) See CaTOSTOMI. 

C€huck-will's Wid'ow. (Zo).) See GoAT-RUCKER. 

Chucuito, or Chucuyto, (choo-Fwc'to,) a town of 
Bolivia, C. of p. of same name, dept. Puno, on the W. 
bank of Lake Titicaca, 85 m. E. of Arequipa. Pep. 
6,000. 

Chuen- 
on an island, 35 m. S.E. of Canton. 
the British in 1841. 

€humbul. (chiim-bil.) [Supposed Sambus of Arrian.] 
Ariver of Hindostan, rising in Malwah, and falling 
into the Jumna, 25 m. below Etawah, after a course of 
abt. 500 m. N.E. 

Chunargur, (chu-ndr-gir’,) a fortified city of Hindo- 
stan, Brit. pres. of Bengal, on the Ganges, 17 m. 8.W. 
of Benares. Pop. abt. 12,000. 

€hund, (chind,) a celebrated Rajpoot poet of the Hin- 
doos, who flourished in the 12th cent. His principal 
poem (still popular) is a sort of heroic epic on contem- 

»»rary subjects, said to consist of 100,000 verses. 

Chuprah, (chüp'ra^,) a town of Hindostan, p. Bahar, 
on the Ganges, 93 m. W. by N.of Patna. J’op. abt. 
40,000. 

Chuquisaca, (choo-kwé'sdh-kah.) [Former name 
Crorcas, or La Prata.) A city, C. of the republic of 
Bolivia, on the N. bank of the Cachimaya, 55 m. E.N.E. 
of Potosi; Lat. 19° 29' §., Lon. 66? 40’ W. It is a hand- 
some and pleasant place, founded in 1539. Estim. pop. 
10,000. 

Church, (chürch.) [Ger. kirche, from Gr. Kyrios, the 
Lord; — deriv. doubtful.] (Ecc.) In religions affairs, 
a word which is used in several senses, It means:— 
1. The collective body of persons professing one and 
the same religious faith; or that religion itself; thus, 
we say, the Church of Christ. 2. Any particular con- 
gregation of Christians associating together; as, the 
Church of Antioch. 3. A particular Christian sect or 
denomination ; as, the Greek Church, or the Anglican 
Church. 4. The body politic of ecclesiastics, as distin- 
guished from the laity. 5. The building in which a con- 
gregation of Christians assemble: — classified thus: 
pontifical, as St. Peter's at Rome, where the Pope some- 
times officiates ; patriarchal, where the €. govt. is vested 
in a patriarch (as in the Greek C); metropolitan, as dis- 
tinguishing the sce of an archbishop; cathedral, over 
which a bishop presides ; collrgrate, n attached to a col- 
lege or university; parochial, when belonging to a par- 
ish ; and conventual, when serving the religious ceremo- 
nies of a convent, &c. 

Church, FREDERIC Epwin, am American artist, B. in 
Hartford, Conn., 1826, has earned high peputation asa 
delineator of the scenery of America, North and South. 
Perhaps his finest work is the view of Niagara Falls, 

ronounced by critics, both in this country and Eng- 
and, the best representation of the cataract ever made, 

Church, (FATHERS or THE,) Or CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 
(Eccl. Hist.) A term applied to those early authors 
who have preserved in their writings the traditions of 
the Christian Church. No author who wrote later 
than the 12th cent. is dignified with the title of father. 
The primitive fathers are usually considered to be the 
following, the most eminent of whom will be found 
each under his proper name in this work: Clemens 
Romanus, bishop of Rome; Tgnatius, bishop of Antioch; 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna; Justin Martyr; Theophi- 
lus, bishop of Antioch; Irenæus; Clement of Alexap. 


s (shoo-atn-p£,) a fortified seaport of China, 
It was taken by 
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dria; Cyprian, bishop of Carthage; Origen of Alex- 
andria ; regory, bishop of Nas Denaro. Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria; and Tertullian. In the 4th 
century, after Christianity had been embraced by the 
emperor, the following are enumerated as the fathers 
of the Greek or Eastern Church: Eusebius of Caesarea; 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria; Basilius (St. Basil) 
the Great, bishop of Cæsarea; Gregorius Nazianzenus; 
Gregori bishop of Nyssa; Cyril, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem; St. John Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople ; 
Epiphaniua, bishop of Salamis; Cyril, bishop of Alex- 
andria; and Ephraim the Syrian. The fathers of the 
Latin or Western Church were Lactantius; Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers; Ambrose, archbishop of Milan; 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus); and Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo. 

Dhurchill, CHARLES, (chiirch’il,) an English satirical 
poet, B. 1731. As author of the Rosciad, and of the 
Prophecy of Famine, he exercised no small influence 
over the political world of his time. D. 1764. 

C€hurch'ill, Joux. See MARLBOROUGH (DUKE OF). 

€hurch'ill, in Nevada, a W. central co., possessing 

roductive silver mines; area, abt, 8,000 sq. m. 

urch of God. (Ecl His.) A Christian sect 
which originated in 1830, being an offshoot from the 
German Reformed Church. It maintains evangelical 
doctrines, with baptism by immersion only, consequent 
upon faith; feet-washing; evening-service of the Eu- 
charist; revivalism, and teetotalism. Its govt. is con- 
gregational, with a supervisory Church Council, com- 
posed of preachers in charge, elders, and deacons. The 
sect is found principally in Pennsylvania, some of the 
W. States, and Texas; and it has a college at Centralia, 
Kansas. In 1867, it numbered 11 elderships, 400 
churches, 350 ministers, and 25,000 lay members. 

Churubusco, (choo-roo-boos'ko,) a of the Mexican 
republic, abt. 6 m. S. of the city of Mexico. On Aur. 
20, 1847, here and at Contreras, a place 7 m. distant, the 
Mexican army under Gen. Santa Anna was badly 
defeated by the American forces under Gen. Scott, and 
sustained a loss of 5,700 men Aors-de-combat, nearly 
4,000 prisoners, 59 guns, besides great quantities of 
ecc um of war. The Americans lost 1,053 men, all 
told. 

Chyle, (kiL) [Gr. chylos.] ( Physiol.) A whiteor milky 
fluid in the stomach, consisting of the concentrated 
essence of the chyme or the finer and more nutritious 
parts of the food, which is received into the lacteal ves- 
sels, assimilated into blood, and gradually converted 
into the different substances which constitute the ani- 
mal body. It is composed, like the blood, of a fluid 
called liquor chyli, and of chyle globules or corpuscles, 
whose average size is abt. 1 th of an inch. See Dı- 
GESTION. 

Chylifaction, ( selo ep alam) om Gr. chylos, chyle, 
and Lat. facio, I makes (Eee .) The digestive process 
by which the aliment is converted into chyle. See Di- 
GESTION. 

€hym,e, (kim.) [Gr. chymos, juice.] (Physiol) An 
important thick and grayish-white fluid of the human 
holy: resulting from tho action of the stomach upon 
the food conveyed to it before its conversion into chyle. 
See DIGESTION, 

Chymification, (kim-tf-e-kd'shin.) (Physiol. The 
name given to stomachal digestion or formation of 
chyme. See DIGESTION. 

Cialdini, Enrico, (chil-dé’ne,) an Italian general, B. 
18311. He served in the campaign of 1848 against the 
Austrians, and fought by the side of Charles Albert at 
Novara in 1819. As general of division, he distin- 
guished himself during the Crimean war; gained an 
wivantage against the Austrians at Palestro, June, 
1859; defeated the papal troops under Lamoriciére at 
Castelfidardo, 1860 ; bombarded Gaéta and took Messina, 
1861; and commanded one of the armies operating 

ainst the Austrians in 1866, 

Cibber, Couey, (sib'bür,) an English dramatist, B. 1671. 
Of hia many well-known plays, one, The Careless Hus- 
band, still holds possession of the stage. His Apology 
Jor My Life, a curious and celebrated work, has been 
frequently republished. D. 1757. 

Ciboriam, (s-b'reim.) [L.] (Ecl) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sacred vessel in which the conse- 
crated hosts are kept in the tabernacle. 

Cicadariz, (sik-ah-da're-e.) (Zoil.) The Cicada or Har- 
vest-fly fam., comprising homopterous insects, allied to 
the grasshoppers and locusts. The males are provided 
with an apparatus by which they are enabled to pro- 
duce an exceedingly loud and shrill buzzing sound. It 
consists of a pair of kettle-drums, one in each side of 
the abdomen, formed of convex pieces of parchment 
finely plaited, and played by means of muscular fibres 
fastened to the inside. By the rapid contraction and 
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relaxation of these fibres, the drum-heads are alternately 
tightened and loosened, and thus the sounds are pro- 
duced; while other cavities in the body, separated by 
thin, transparent, and brilliant membranes, assist 

reatly in increasing the intensity of the sounds. The 
etd feed on tho Tales of shrubs and trees, having a 
peculiar apparatus for piercing the bark. The Greeks 
were charmed with the singing of the C, and often kept 
them in cages, that they might enjoy their music. They 
ate both the pupæ and the perfect insect. A remarka- 
ble longevity is assigned to the C, and an American 
species has obtained the name of C. septendecim, the 
Seventeen-year Cicada, on account of its life being pro- 


tracted to the period of 17 years. This insect, in the 
k color, 


perfect state, is abt. one inch long, and of a blac 
with transparent wings 
and wing-covers. In the 
U. States, they make their 
appearance in forests of 
oak about the middle of 
June, and are sometimes 
congregated in such im- 
mense numbers, as to 
bend and even break 
down the limbs of the 
trees by their weight, and 
the woods resound with 
the din of their discordant 
drums from morn to eve. 
The Dog-day Harvest-fly, 
C. canicularis, makes its 
appearance with the be- 
ginning of the dog - days, 
whence its name, When 
the time of their trans- 
formation is come, the C, 
by repeated exertions, . 

make a longitudinal rent Fig. ]76.— CICADA EMERGING 
in the skin of the back of FROM ITS PUPA. 

their pupa, and through 

this the included cicada pushes its head and body (Fig. 
176) and withdraws its wings and limbs from their 
separate cases, and, crawling to a little distance, it 
leaves its empty pupa skin, apparently entire, still 
fastened to the tree. 





Cicatrice, (sik’a-tris.) [L. cicatrir.] (Surg. A scar, 


or seamy elevation on the skin, caused by callous flesh, 
and remaining there after a wound or ulcer has healed, 


Cicatricle, (sik'a-trik-L) (L. cicatricula, a little scar.] 


(Nat, Hist.) A small whitish speck in the yolk of an 
egg, supposed to be the germinating point or first rudi- 
ment of the chick. Whatever way the egg is turned, 
the part of the yolk containing it is always uppermost. 


Cicely, Gurie.) (Bot.) See OSMARRHIZA. 
Cicer, (s 


‘stir.) (Bol) A gen. of annual or perennial 
pianu, 0. , clothed with glandular hairs, and 

aving pinnate leaves. C. arietinum is the “ chick-pea,” 
or Egyptian pea of the English, the “ cece ” of the Ital- 
ians, the “Garbanzos " of the Spaniards, the ** Pois chi- 
che" of the French, and the “Gram” of India. It is 
extensively cultivated in the S. of Europe and in India, 
where the seeds are greatly used as an article of food by 
the natives. In France they are used in soups. 


Cicero, Marcus TULLIUS, (sis ür-o,) an illustrious phi- 


losopher and statesman, and the greatest oratorof Rome, 
B. at Arpinum, 106 n. c. He received the best education 
which his father could procure for him at Rome, and 
when quite a youth, served in the Marsian war. When 
Sulla was in power, he visited and studied at Athens 
and Rhodes, returning to Rome in 77 r.c. He was 
quaestor in Sicily in 75 n. €., and had already by his elo- 
quence acquired a high position in the state, After, in 
63 p. €., when he was consul with Antonius, he detected 
and suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline, for which he 
received almost extravagant gratitude, His enemies, 
and in particular Clodius, now exerted their utmost 
power for his overthrow, and in 58 n. C., finding it im- 
possible to resist or escape their malice, he went as an 
exile into Greece; whence he was recalled in the fol- 
lowing year. Six years afterwards he was sent as pro- 
consul into Cilicia, where he administered affairs in a 
satisfactory manner, and returned to Rome in the 
earlier part of 49 m.c. He now joined the party of 
Pompey; but after his defeat at Pharsalia, he was par 
doned and once more returned to Rome, where he was 
principally engaged ín the composition of his philo 
sophical and other treatises, till the assassination of 
Cæsar, in 44 B. C., when he once more appeared in the 
rostrum, and in his most splendid orations, which he 
called Philippics, exposed and denounced the ambition 
and treason of Mark Antony, and defied his power. Fer 
this, when the Second Triumvirate was formed, he was 
put to death, and his head then carried to Rome gad 
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exposed In the Forum on the spot from which he had so 
often spoken, in the year 43 B. c. C's philosophical writ- 
ings are of the highest value and interest, as are also 
his works in rhetoric. His numerous letters are a 
treasure of contemporary history; and his orations are 
unsurpassed in eloquence and force. In all of them his 
native language appears in its most perfect form and 
purity, and may be studied to the greatest advantage, 
His personal character is not so admirable; his inordi- 
nate vanityand vacillating disposition, together with his 
ambition, and other faults which he shared with so many 
men of his time, afforded too much ground for the accu- 
sutions of his enemies, and prevented him from serving 
his country to the full extent of hisability aud influence. 
Cicerone, (tcich-a-ró'ne.) [It., probably from the Ial- 
ian guides having been ironically compared, on account 
of their garrulous eloquence, with Cicero.) An indi- 
vidual who acts as a guide; especially one who attends 
another to show him the sights, antiquarian objects, 
&c., of a city. 

Cichorium, (sik-o're-üm.) (Bot) A gen. of perennial 
plants, O. Asteraceze, having stiff branching stems, and 
sessile heads of blue flowers, surrounded by an invo- 
lucre consisting of two rows of bracts. The pinnately 
lobed and coarsely toothed leaves of the Wild Chicory, 
or Succory, C. Intybus, are blanched and used as n salad, 
under the name of Barbe de Capucine. The root of the 
same plant is roasted in Europe to mix with and adul- 
terate coffee, The Endive, €. Endivia, is a hardy an- 
nual plant, indigenous to the northern provinces of 
China, but cultivated in Europe since the 16th cent., 
for its stock y head of leaves, which, after being blanched 
to diminish their bitterness, are used in salads and 
stews during winter and spring. Its different varie- 
ties are arranged into two classes, namely: 1, the Bata- 
vian (Scaroles of the French), which comprises all 
with large broad leaves, slightly ragged or torn; and, 
2, the Curled, or Chicorées ‘of the French, being all those 
with crisp or finely-frizzled leaves. 

Cicindelidze, (sis-in-dél’e-de.) (Zoàil.) The Tiger-beetle 
fam., comprising brilliant-colored beetles with large 
leads, globose eyes, long antenne, and very long and 
deutated mandibles. They are carnivorous, and very 





Cicuta, (se-kü'tih.) 
(Bot) A deadly 
genus of plants, O. 
Apiacer, known 
by their dissected 
leaves, by their 
compound umbels 
without any gen- 
eral involucre, but 
with partial invo- 
lucres, consisting 
of several awl- 
shaped bracts, and 
Ly the teeth of the 
calyx projecting 
above the fruit. C. 
virosa, the Cowbane 
or Water Hemlock, 
is a dangerously 
poisonous Euro- Fig.177.—cicUTA MACULATA. 
pean plant, pro- 
ducing tetanic convulsions, and fatal to cattle eating 
the herbage. The root of C. maculata (Fig. 177), a spe- 
cies with whitish flowers, common in wet meadows in 
this country, is even more virulent. 
Wid, (sid,) (Romances or THE.) (Lit.) A number of anc. 
Spanish poems, celebrating the martial deeds and 
amatory adventures of Rodrigo Laynez (or Diaz de 
Bivar), who was B. abt. 1040, in the reign of Sancho, 
king of Castile, nnd p. in 1099. He was surnamed by 
some Moorish generals whom he had conquered, Es Sayd, 
or My Lord, corrupted by his countrymen into Cr, or 
EL Crp Campgapor, who also shortened his Spanish 
name to Z/uy Diaz. Ile is the hero of many poems and 
dramas of a later age, written in the Spanish and other 
languages. The C. was more instrumental, says Sis- 
mondi, than even the princes whom he served, in 
founding the Castilian monarchy, and he is intimately 
connected with all our ideas of the glory, the love, and 
the chivalry of the Spanish nation. In the foreground 
of their history and their poctry, the C. stands con- 
spicuous, while the renown of his name fills the age in 
which he lived. His deeds, too, form the masterpiece 
of the French dramatist Corneille. 
Cider, (si'dr.) [Fr. cidre.] The fermented juice of ap- 
les. largely used in the Northern States, in Canada, 
2 land, and op the Continent, as & beverage Ji 
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is very palatable and refreshing, but is intoxicating 
when drunk in quantity, containing 514 to 9 per cent. 
of alcohol. In this country, the best kinds of apple for 
making C. are the Virginia Crab, and the Harrison and 
Canfield apples, which produce the celebrated Newark 
clei fuegos fuã-gõs,) f Cub 

‘en fue, » (se-ain-fwã- a senport o dept, 
Centro; Lat. ae 22° 15’ fon Klo W. Pop. 2000. 

Cieza, or Zieza, (thé'züh, a town of Spain, on the 
Segura, 24 m. N.W. of Murcia. Pop. 10,467. 

Cigar, or SEGAR, (se-gdr'.) [Sp. cigarro.] A small roll of 
leaf tobacco coiled iuto an elliptical form for the use of 
smokers. See NICOTIANA. 

Cigarette, (se-gdr-et’.) [Fr.] A small quantity of fine 
tobacco rolled up in a strip of prepared paper for 
smoking. See NiCOTIANA. 

Cilia, (sil’e-ah.) [L.,eyelashes.] ( Physiol.) The eyelashes; 
certain rigid hairs situated on the arch or tarsus of the 
eyelids, and bent in a very singular manner. Their 
object is to keep external bodies out of the eye, and 
moderate the influx of light.— Also certain microscopic 
threads, attached by one end to the surfaces of some 
parts of animals and plants. They have a vibratory or 
rotatory motion, by means of which certain objects are 
effected. In man there are C. in the larynx, trachea, 
bronchi, and other internal parts. The heads of wheel- 
animalcules possess rings of them. 

Ciliate, (sil'e-àt,) CILIATED. [Same doriy] (Bot.) Ap- 
plied to the stem, leaves, &c., of a plant when furnished 
or surrounded with parallel filaments, somewhat like 
the hairs of the eyelids. 

Cilice, (sil'i.) (Ecc.) The hair-shirt worn by peni- 
tents and devotees; — corresponding with the sackcloth 
of Scripture. 

Cilicia, (seish'yah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, lying bet. the Mediterranean nnd Mount Taurus; 
and b. by Pamphylia, Pisidia, Cappadocia, and Syria. 
It fell under the successive conquerors of Asia Minor, 
and was a great haunt of pirates in the first century p.c. 

Cimabue, Giovanni, (sim-ck-boo’ai,) an Italian painter 
of the Florentine school, p. 1240, powerfully contributed 
to the revival of art. He was the instructor of Giotto, 
D. abt. 1302, 

Cimarosa, Domenico, (che-mdh-ré'zdh,) an Italian 
musician and composer, B. 1749. He was successively 
director of the court operaat St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
in which last-named city he D. in 1801. He composed 
some 90 operas, of which the best is Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto, besides quite a number of masses and cantatas, 

Cimbri, (sim'bre) a German people, inhabiting the 
present country of Denmark, which was called Cimbrica 
Chersonesus. They invaded Gaul in the 2d century n. c., 
and along with the Teutons and other tribes were en- 
tirely defeated by Marius at Aquæ Sextiw in 102 np. c. 

Cimicidze, (se-misc-de.) (Zodl.) A fam.of insects, com- 
prising bugs which have 
the body very flat, and 
theirantenne terminating 
abruptly in the form of a 
seta. Cimez lactularius, the 
Bed-bug (Fig. 178), is a re- 
presentative of this fam., 
whose blood-sucking prop- 
erties, offensive smell it 
emits when touched, and 
habits, are too well known 
torequire comment. They 
flourish in warm tempera- 
tures, but are not killed 
by freezing, and they have = 
been kept alive six years Fig. 178. 
without food. It is found BED-BUG (magnified). 
in all countries. 

Cimicifuga, (sim-e-se-fu'gdh.) [L. cimer, a bng, and 
Jugo, to drive away; alluding to its offensive odor.] 
(Bot.) The Dugbane, a gen. of plants, O. Fanwnculacei. 
The species C. racemosa, the black-snake-root or bug- 
wort of America, has inconspicuous flowers arranged in 
à terminal panicle, and is extremely foetid. 

Cimmerii, CIMNMERIANS, (sim-mé/re-e.) (Hist) A 
nomadic race who anciently peopled the Crimea, and 
whose chief town was Cimmeriuni, at the mouth of the 
Palus Meotis, Expelled thence by the Scythians, they 
passed into Asia Minor, where they plundered Sardia, 
the C. of Lydia, B. c. 635. They were expelled from Lydia, 
617, after which they are lost to history. The ancients 
pretended that the country of the C — or rather, that 
its unexplored portion — was involved in darkness; 
whence the phrase ** Cimmerian darkness," to denote a 
deep or continual obscurity. 

Cimolite, (sim’o-lit.) (Min.) A clay-like or chalk 
earth, chiefly composed of alumina. "There are MW 
varieties of 4 white, grayish, or reddish color. 
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Cimon, (si^nón) ^n eminent Athenian general and 
statesman, B. abt. 500 B. €C., was the son of Miltiades. He 
distinguished himsolf in the wars against the Persians ; 
and was once ostracized, on account of his friendship 
x Sparta. He died in 449 B. c., while he was besieging 

tium. 

Cinchonacere, (sin-cho-ná'se-e) [Named in honor of 
the Countess del Cinchon, wife of a viceroy of Peru, 
who was cured of a fever by the use of the bark, and 
who introduced it into Europe.] (Bot) The Peruvian 
bark family, an O. of plants, all. Cinchonales, consisting 
of trees, shrubs, or herbs, with simple opposite leaves, 
calyx adherent, corolla regular, ovary two-celled, style 
ene; fruit inferior, either dry or sueculent. They are 
chiefly found in tropical regions. "The plants of this O. 
supply remedies for intermittent fevers; some are 
emetics and purgatives, others act in strengthening the 
tone of the stomach. The various medicinal barks are 

ielded by species of Cinchona, which grow in the Andes, 
t. 3,000 and 9,000 ft. above sea-level, and consists of 
evergreen trees orshrubs, with white or pinkish flowers, 
very fragrant, and arranged in panicles. There are 
21 species of the genus Cinchona, but only some of them 
ield commercial 
nchona, or Peru- 
vian bark. Of thie 
there are several 
varieties, the most. 
esteem. ed which 
are the Calisaya or 
yellow bark, the 
produce of C. cali- 
saya (Figure 179); 
gray, or Huanuco 
bark, the produce 
of C. micrantha and 
C. nitida ; Loxa, or 
crown bark, the 
proe™ce of €. con- 
damineu; red bark, 
&c. The great 
value of these 
barksas tonics and 
remedies for fevers, 
depends upon the 
presence of certain alkaloid substances called qina, 
cinchonia, and quinidina, which exist in the bark, espe- 
cially in the liber or inner bark, in combination with 
kinic and tannic acids, Itis found that certain of the 
barks contain more of one principle than of another; 
hence their greater or less value commercially, and the 
skill and complex knowledge required by the manufac- 
turer to distinguish the different varieties of bark one 
from the other. Quina is the most useful of the alka- 
loids, and this is found in greatest abundance in Cali- 
saya bark; cinchonia occurs most abundantly in the 
best gray and red barks; while Loxa bark furnishes 
the amount of quinidine. The several alkaloids 
have all similar properties, bnt varying in degree. 
Quina is the most generally used, and is a tonic and 
febrifuge of inestimable value, under the form of a sul- 
hate, called Quinine, or Sulphate of Quinine, and first 
corone by two French chemists, Pelletier and Gaven- 
ton, in 1820. It crystallizes in long flexible needles, 
very light and efflorescing on exposure to the air. For 
many years the Cinchonia bark was medicinally used 
in the form of a powder, which being sent to Europe by 
the S. American Jesuits, was commonly known as 
Jesuits’ bark, or Peruvian bark, and also as Quinquina 
bark, from the tree being called guina-quina, or bark of 
bark, by the Indians, by whom its virtues were prob- 
ably communicated to the Spaniards, In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1870, there were imported into the U. States 
1,068,056 Ibs. of Peruvian bark, valued at $411,234.00 
(duty of import 20 per cent.) The manufacture of 
Quinine is extensively carried on in Philadelphia. 

Cinchonales, (sin-cho-ni'leez.) (Bot) An alliance of 
plants, sub-class Epigynous Erogens, having dichlamy- 
deous, monopetalous flowers, and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Cineinnnti, (sin-sin-nah'te,) the principal city of the 
State of Ohio, C. of Hamilton co., on the N. bank of the 
Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Licking river, 120 m. 
8.W. of Columbus, and 610 W. by N. of Washington. 
This is a finely-built and prosperous place, built on two 
elevated plateaux in the centre of an amphitheatre 
bounded by wooded hills. The streets are wide and 
qu intersecting one another rectangularly, The 

ncinnati College here is one of the finest public build- 
ings. C. possesses quite a multiplicity of noble institu- 
tions, literary, educational, and philanthropic. and from 
hber generally attractive features has won the title of 
Queen City of the West. ‘The city coupects with Coving- 
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Fig. 119. — CINCHONA CALISAYA. 
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ton and Newport, Ky., by three magnificent bridges 
over the Ohiv. C. is distinctively, in conjunction with 
Chicago, the great pork-market of the U. States, hav- 
ing extensive abattoirs for the slaughter of animals. 
She has, besides, various and extensive manufacturing 
interests, and, from her central position and advantages 
of rail and river communication, is one of the most 
counsiderable tradiug cutvepots in the Union. € waa 
settled in 1788-89. 

Cineinna'ti, (Society or rHeE,) a patriotic and benov- 
olent association founded by otlicers of the American 
army in 1783. Its membership is restricted to male 
lineal descendants zr collateral relations of revolution: 
ury heroes, with a limited number of honorury individ 
uals, They wear a distinctive badge at the buttonhole, 
and assemble annually on the 4th of July. 

Cincinnaias, Lucius QuiNTIUS, (sin-stn-nah'tiis,) a fa- 
mous Roman general, who, being made dictator, in 458 
B. C., to carry on the war against the ZEqui and Volsci, 
was found engaged in ploughing his own farm. He 
gained a decisive victory, and as soon as the war was 
over, laid down the office, returning to his simple and 
hardy life. In the year 439 p. c., he was again appointed 
dictator, on occasion of intestine troubles in Rome. 

Cinconida, (sin-kdn'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of large birds, 
O. Grallatores, including the Stork and the Jabiru, distin- 
guished from Ardeidæ by having the bill thicker, and 
nearly equal membranes between the bases of the toes, 
The storks (gen. Cinconia or Ciconia) are held in great es- 
teem by the inhabitants, as they tend to prevent the in- 
crease of noxious vermin by destroying great numbers, 
all the species being extremely voracious. They reside in 
marshy places, where their chief food (reptiles, worms, 
and insects) is found; and they migrate in large flocks 
to immense distances, returning regularly to their for- 
mer habitations. They have no voice, but produce a 
clattering with their bills, by striking the mandibles 
together. Among the ancients, to kill them was con- 
sidered a crime, which, in some places, was punished 
even with death; and, like the Ibis, this bird became 
the object of worship. The Stork is remarkable for its 
great affection towards its young, but more especially 

or its attention to its parents in old age. The White 
Stork, C. alba of Europe, is 42 inches long, and prefers 
to build its nest in towers and steeples. The American 





Fig. 180, 
1. Indian Storg, (Adjutant. ) 


2 American Stork. 


Stork, €. Americana (2, Fig. 180), chiefly found in Bra 
zil, is about the same size, and of a pure white color; 
the wings and upper tail-covers dusky, glossed with 
green; the beak greenish-yellow, and the feet red. The 
Pouched Storks, C. argala (1, Fig. 180) of India, and C. 
marabon of tropical Africa, have an appendage under 
the throat resembling a thick sausage. The birds are 
6 feet high, as they ordinarily stand, and 7, when the 
neck is fully erect ; and the expanse of wings is 15 feet. 
They are black above and white below, and are popu- 
larly known as Adjutants. The beautiful plumes known 
as Marabouts, formerly highly esteemed as ornaments, 
are obtained from under the wing of these birds, —The 
Jabiru (gen. Mycteria) is a large aquatic bird, three spe- 
cies of which are known, inhabiting 8. America, W. 
Africa, and Australia. The bill is abt. 18 inches long, 
and strong, resembling that of the stork, except that it is 
bent a little upward at the point. 

Cineas, (sin’e-ds,) the adroit ambassador of Pyrrhus of 
Epirus, whose diplomacy and eloquence were most 
highly celebrated, but which failed to persuade the 
Roman senate to accept the terms of peace which be 
brought. D. abt. 284 9. 9. 
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Cineraria, (*n--rd're-ah.) [From L. cineris, ashes.] 
(Hot) A gen. of exotic plants, O. Asteracer, obtaining 
their name from the white flocculence on the lower 
surface of the leaves. 

Cineration, (sin--rd'shun. The reduction of a sub- 
stance to ashes by the process of combustion, 

Cingalese, (sin-gdl-ecz’,) (sing. and pl.) (Geog. A 
native of the island of Ceylon, 

Cinna, Lucius Corne.ius, (sin’nah.) A celebrated 
Roman party leader, shortly before the overthrow of 
the republic. He was consul from 87 to 84 5. C., and 
being joined by Marius, he massacred the partisans of 
SyHa, who was absent in. the East. When he heard of 
Sylla's return, he prepared to resist hir, but was killed 
by his own soldiers, $4.B.c. His daughter Cornelia be- 
came the wife of Julius Cæsar. 

Cinnabar, (sin’nah-bur.) (Min.) See Mercury (Sur 
PHIDE OF). 

Cinnamomum, (sin'ne-mo'müm.) (Bot) A gen. of 
trees, O. Lauracem, furnishing Cinnamon and Cassia 
barks. C. seilanioum is largely cultivated in Ceylon for 
its bark, which furnish the best cinnamon. The thinner 
the bark {s,as a rule, the finer its quality. Cinnamon is 
largely used as a condiment for its agreeable flavor, 
while its astringent and cordial properties give it a 
medicinal value, C. cussia furnishes Cassia bark, which 
is much like cinnamon, but thicker, coarser, stronger, 
less delicate in flavor, and cheaper; hence it is fre- 

uently used to adulterate cinnamon. It grows in 
hina, Java, &c. 

Cinnamon, (sin'nah-mün.) (Com.) See CINNAMOMUM. 

Cin'unnmon-stone. (Min. A clear cinnamon- 
brown colored var. of lime-garnet, found in Ceylon, and 
much used for jewelry under the name of hyacinths, It 
is a silicate of alumina and lead. 

Cimq-Mars, Hssui Cofrrizr pe  Ruzf, Marquis 
DE, (sdngk-mahr,) a French noble, m. 1620. He was 
early introduced at court, where he became a favorite 
of Louis XIIT., who made him his master of the horse, 
Becoming implicated in conspiracy against the author- 
ity of Cardinal Richelieu, he was beheaded at Lyon, 
1642. Alfred de Vi y. has written a well-known ro- 
manee of which CoM. the hero. 

Cinque-foil, (stngk-foil.) | Fr. cing, five, and feuille, a 
leaf.] The five-leaved clover, a plant of the genus 
POTENTILLA, g. v.—(Arch.) An ornamental foliation 
used in arches, the tracery of windows, panellings, &c. 
It is formed by projecting points or cusps, 80 arranged 
that the intervals between them resemble five leaves. 

Cinque Ports, (singk port») [Fr. cing ports, five 
harbors.) (Eng. Hist.) The 5 anc. ports on the coast 
of England, opposite to France: viz., Dover, Hastings, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich; to which were after- 
wards added as appendages, Winchelsea, Seaford, and 
Rye. Before the time of ace VIII., there being no 
regular navy, the C. P. furnished nearly always the 
whole number of vessels required by the State for war 
purposes, They possess certain privileges, and are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Constable of Dover Castle, who 
is called Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

Cintra, (sin'trah,) a town of Portugal, p. Estremadura, 
15 m. W.N.W. of Lisbon. At this place was concluded, 

1808, the convention between the French and English, 
by which the former agreed to retire from Portugal. 
Pop. 4,500. 

Cintre, (su'tr.) (Arch) The timber framework built 
up in openings between piers, for the support of vous- 
soirs, or arches, in the construction of a bridge, &c. 
See CENTRING. 

Ciotat, (se’o-tah,) a small seaport of France, on an inlet 
of the Mediterranean, dep. Bouches-de-Rhóne, 15 m. 8. 
E. of Marseille, Pop. 5,978. 

Ciphérz, or Cypher, (si'//r.) [From Heb. saphor, to 
number.) (Ar:th.) One of the Arabic characters used 
in computation, formed thus, 0. A cipher standing by 
itself signifies nothing; but when placed at the right- 
hand side of a digit in the énteger's place, it increases 
the value of the digit tenfold; thus 500 is ten times 
greater than 50. But, placed at the left-hand of a digit 
in the decimal’s place, it decreases its value tenfold; 
thus, 005 is ten times less than *05.— ography.) 
A secret or disguised manner of writing, in which cer- 
tain characters arbitrarily invented and agreed on by 
two or more persons, are made to stand for letters or 
words, 

Cippus, (sip’pits.) [L.] (Antiq.) A low eolumm, either 
reumd or rectangular, erected on the high roads, or in 
other places, to show the way to travellers, to serve as 
a boundary mark, or as a Inenument over a grave. 

Cirenrs, NonrHERN, (sür/kdrz.) [Hind. circar, a terri- 
tory.| The name given to a former div, of the Madras 
ey Hindostan, lying along the E. peninsula, bet, Lat. 

5? 40’ and 20? 17’ N., and Lon. 79° 12’ and 85° 20’ E. ; 
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aree, 17,000 sq. m. It is intersected by a central range 
of mountains, having between it and the seaboard & 
fertile plain. Zrod. Sugar, cotton, indigo, and spices, 
C. Masulipatam. Pop. 9,000,000, This prov. was con- 
quered and annexed by the British in 1765, 

Circassia, (sir-kdsh'yah,) or TCHERKESSIA, a country 
of W. Asia, forming part of the Cis-Caucasian prov. of 
the Russian empire, and occupying a large part of the 
territory between the Black aud Caspian Seas, W. and 
E. Its surface is mountainous, with intervening fertile 
valleys, which produce wheat, grapes, and other fruits. 
The people are mostly of pastoral habits, remarkable 
for the fine forms of their men and the beauty of their 
women, The Circassians maintained for many years 
under their heroic chieftain Schamyl, a vigorous war 
against Russia, which ended, in 1859, in his surrender 
and the extinction of the country's independence, 
Pop. abt. 400,000. 

Circe, (sür'se) (Myt.) A sorceress, the daughter of 
Apollo and Perse, celebrated for her skill in magic arts. 
According to the Odyssey, she lived in the island of 
lwa, where Ulysses was shipwrecked, and whose com- 
panions she turned into swine. By Ulysses she had a 
son named Telegonus. 


Circensian Games, Parsi ean) [L. Circenses 
ludi.) (Antiq. A general term, under which were 
comprehended all combats exhibited in the Roman 


circus, in imitation of the Olympic games of Greece. 

Circinnate, (sizsin'üt.) (From Lat. circino, I make 
round.) (Bot.) An epithet applying to plants whose 
leaves are rolled in, spirally, and downwards, the tip 
occupying the centre, as in ferns. 

Circinus, (sür'se-müs.) (Ast.) The Compasses, an in- 
conspicuous constel. found by Lacaille. 

Circle, (sür'kl.) [Fr. cercle, from L. circulus, round.] 
(Geom.) A plane figure bounded by a curved line, 
which is called its circumference, and is everywhere 
equally distant from a point within, called its centre; 
also, the circumference or periphery itself. A cirele is 
described with a pair of compasses, by fixing one foot 
in the centre and turning the other round to trace out 
the curved line. The circumference of every C. is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 egual parts, which are 
called degrees, and are marked 9; each degree into 60 
minutes, marked ^; and each minute into 60 seconds, 
marked ^. —' The rectification of the C, or the deter- 
mination of the ratio of the circumference of the diame- 
ter, is a problem which has exercised ignorance in all 
ages. In a rough way, the diameter may be considered 
as one-third of the circumference. But more accurately, 
and in ordinary measurements, it may Le assumed to 
have the ratio of 113 to 355; that is, to find the circum- 
ference, multiply the diameter by £55, and divide the 
result by 113. The areas of C. are as the squares of 
their diameters. Thus the areas of 2 circles, one 2 
feet in diameter, and the other 3, arc us 4 is to 9; 
4 and 9 being the squares of 2 and 3. — (Astron. and 
Geog.) See DECLINATION, ECLIPTIC, Equator, LATITUDE, 
SPHERE, &c. 

Circleville, (sür'kLeil)a manufacturing town of Ohio, 
C. of Pickaway co., on the Scioto river, 25 m. S. of Co- 
lumbus, 

Circuit Courts, (eür'kit-) (Law. Courts whose 
jurisdiction extends over several counties or districts, 
and of which terms are held in the various counties oi 
districts to which their jurisdiction extends, The term 
is applied distinctively to a class of the Federal courts 
of the U. States, of which terms are held in two or more 
places successively, in the various circuits into which 
the whole country is divided for the purpose; — and, in 
some of the States, to courts of general jurisdiction, of 
which terms are held in the various counties or dis- 
tricts of the State. Such courts sit in some instances 
as courts of nisi prius ; in others, either as nisi prius or 
in banco, They may have an equity as well as a com- 
mon-law Jurisdiction, and may be both civil and crim- 
inal courts. The systems of the various States are very 
different in these respecta. 

Circulation, (sir-ku-ld’shun.) [From L. circulor, ta 
go round.] (Anat.) The natural motion of the blood 
in a living animal, by which it proceeds from the heart 
to all parta of the body by the arteries, and returns to 
the heart by the veins. (See Figs. 45 and 181). The cir- 
culation of the blood is performed in the following man- 
ner: It is returned to the right auricle of the heart by 
the descending and ascending vena cava, which, when 
distended, contracts and sends it into the right ventri- 
cle; from the right ventricle it is propelled through the 
pulmonary artery, to circulate through and undergo a 
change in the lungs, being prevented from returning 
into the right auricle by the closing of valves. Having 
undergone this change in the Jungs, it is brought to the 
left auricle of the heart by the four pulmonary veina, 
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and thence is evacuated into the left ventricle. The 
left ventricle, after having been distended, contracts, 
and throws the blood through the aorta to every part 
of the body, by the arteries, to be returned by the veins 





Fig. 181. — LUNGS AND HEART. 
1, Trachea; 2, 2, carotid arteries; 3, 3, jugular veins; 4, 4, sub- 


elavian arteries; 5, 5, veins from the right and left arms; 6, 6, 
lungs; 7, 7, 7, aorta; S, right auricle; 10, left auricle; 11, right 
ventricle; 9, left ventricle; 12, heart; 13, pulmonary artery ; 14, 
pulmonary veins; 15, vena cava sup. ; 16, vena eava inf. 


into the vena cava. It is prevented from passing back 

from the left ventricle into the auricle by a valvular 

apparatus; and the beginning of tlie pulmonary artery 

and aorta is also furnished with similar o. , which 
prevent its returning into the ventricles. ARTERY, 
feart, &c. 

Cireulus, (sir'ku-lis) [L. a little circle.] (Anat.) 
Any round or annular part of the body; as, the circu- 
lus oculi, or orb of the eye. 

Circumambient, (siir-kiim-dm'be-Cnt.) [From L. 
circum, about, and ambio, I encompass.) That which 
surrounds or encompasses a thing on all sides ; —chiefly 
used in speaking of the air. 

Cireumcision, (-sizh’in.) [From L. circumcido, I cut 
round.) A sacramental rite in the Jewish religion, and 
the symbol of the national covenant of Israel with God, 
performed by cutting off the prepuce or foreskin. The 
time for performing this rite, according to the Judaical 
law, was the eighth day, that is, 6 full days after the 
child was born. C. was practised very generally in an- 
cient times by the Eastern nations; but not perhaps as 
a religious ceremony. C. is still practised by (besides 
the Jews) Mohammedan nations, though the Koran 
does not enjoin it. It prevails also elsewhere. Thus 
the Abyssinian Christians perform the rite on both 
sexes; and the disuse of it as recommended by some 
missionaries is said to have produced physical inconven- 
iences, — C. ( Feast of.) A festival in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, to commemorate the circumcision of our 
Saviour. It is held on the 1st January, being the eighth 
day of Christmas. 

Cireumferentor, (-fz-rén'tür. [From L. circumfero, 
I carry round.) (Land Sure.) A mathematical instru- 
ment used in surveying for taking angles by the mag- 
netic needle. It consists of agraduated brass circle, 
with an index, all of one piece, and a magnetic needle, 
suspended above the centre of the circle. 

Circumflex, (-fks.) [From L. circumflecto, I bend.] 
(Gram.) An accent, said to be a combination of the 
gravo and acute, as used by the French and the ancient 

reeks, In French and Latin it is marked thus ^; iu 
the Greek, ^: it lengthens the syllable, and is generally 
employed where a contraction has taken place, or to 
distinguish one word from another which is spelt in 
the same way. It is not used in English. 
Cireumlocution, (-lo-ki'shun.) [From L. circumlo- 
quor, I use a periphrasis.] (c A periphrastical 
method of expressing one’s thoughts, or the saying in 
many words that which might have been said in few. 

Cireumnavigation, (-»dr-e-gi'shwn.) The art of 
sailing round;— usually understood to apply to the 
world. Magellan, in 1519, was the earliest of circum- 
navigators. 
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it without setting. They vary in number according to 
the latitude of the observer. 

Circumscissile, (-sis'sil.) [From L. circumseindere.| 
(Bot.) Indicating pods which open by a circular hori- 
zontal line of abscission in the upper part of a lid, as in 
the Purslane, 

Circumvallation, (-edl-IG'shun.) [FromwL. eircunr 
vallo, I surround with a rampart.) (Fortif. A trench 
bordered with a rampart, thrown wp round the be- 
siegers’ camp, or a besieged city. 1t is composed of 
earth dug from the ditch, amd is rendered more effective 
by sharp stakes planted in it;—they are otherwise 
termed lines of ©. They have been seldom employed in 
modern times, 

Circus, (sür'kus) (Erg. pl. Cincuss8; L. Cirer.) [Fr. 
cirque; L., from Gr. kirkos, a circle.) (Antig.) A long 
narrew building, reunded at the ends, its length being 
generally 4 times its breadth. It was divided down the 
centre by an ornamental barrier, called the spina, and 
was used by the Romans for chariot-races, &c. The C. 
Maximus, at Rome, was nearly a mile in eircumferenee, 
and capable of holding nearly 400,000 people. — Pn mod- 
ern parlance, the term is applied to designate a eircular 
enclosure for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship, 
bull-fights, &c.;—and is otherwise termed a A€ppe- 
drome. — (Zoil.) A gen. of birds, O. Felconidæ, cherac- 
terized by a large head, short compressed bill, amd the 
faee partially encircled by a ring or ruff of projecting 
feathers, It includes the Massh Hawk or Harrier, Ct 
hudsonius of N. America, 

Cirriferous, (sir-rif'e-rus. 


and (eo I bear.] (Bot.) 
er CIRRIPEDIA. [L. cirrus; a 


Cirr pensi (sir're-péds 
tendril, and pedes, feet.] | (Zodl.) oup of crusta- 


ceans, forining a division of the racoids in the O. 
Entomostraca, and commonly called Barnacles,or Acorn- 
shells (Balanus). They are mainly very small or 
minute inhabitants of fresh water, and are called (^ 
from the curled and ciliate branchiw whieh project 
from the eval opening of the shells. a 

SION mius, Cirro-stra' tue. (Jelcor.) See 
LOUD. 

Cirrus, (sirrüs) (pl. Ciems.) [L. a tendwiL] (Bot.) 
One of the fine strings or thread-like filaments by 
which some plants fasten themselves to walls, trees, 
&c., such as those of the vine and passion-flower.— 
(ZoJl.) A certain soft appendage, not unlike a little 
worm, hanging from the under jaws or mouths of sonio 
fishes, and commonly called the beard. — @Meteor.) See 
Croup. 

Cirsoeele, (sér’so-sél.) roe Gr. kirkos, a blood- 
vessel, and kélé, hernia.] (Med.) The varicese swelling 
of the spermatic veins. 

Cisalpine, (sis-il'pin.) [L. cis, on the hither side, and 
alpinus, alpine.) (Geog.) On the S. side of the Alps, or 
that which is nearest Rome, in contradistinction to 
transalpine, i. e., on the further or N. sidewof the Alps. 

Cisal'pine Republie. (//ét.) A former political 
division of Italy, embracing portions of Mantua, the 
Milanese, the Valteline, Venetia W.and ©. of the Adige, 
Modena, and the N. Pontifical States. Inaugurated by 
Napoleon I. in 1797, it was named the fion Republie 
in 1802, and three years later constituted she principal 
part of the Italian kingdom. 

Cisatlantic, (-it-lis'tl.) (Geog.) 6n the hither or 
American side of the Atlantic, as opposed to frausat- 
lantio in American pariance.— Europeaus necessarily 
reverse the terms. 

Cismontane, (-ón'tin.) [From L. cis, hither, and 
mons, montis, mountain.) On this side the mourtain, 
in contradistinction to transmontane. 

Cispadane Republic, (sis'pa/-ddn.) (His) One 
of the embryo states —the other being the so-called 
Transpadane Republic — initiated by Napoleon I., 1796; 
they were composed of Italian territory reconquered 
from the Austrians, &c., and, in 1797, became absorbed 
in the Cisalpine Republic, 4. v. ; — $0 termed from being 
on that side of the river Po (Padus) nearest to Rome. 

Cissoid, (sis’soid.) (Gr. kissosidës.) (Math.) Ib 
Geometry, a curve line of the second order, used in the 
solution of the problem of the duplication of the cube: — 
invented by Diocles. 

Cissus, (sissüs.) (Bol.) A gen. of plants, O. Vitaces, 
including the vigorous American climber called Wood- 
bine, C. quinque folia. They scarcely differ from the 
vine ir 

Cistales, (sistah-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, subs 
class Hypogynous Exrogens, having monodichlamydeous 
flowers, parietal or sutural placenta, aud acurved or 
spiral embryo, with little or no albumen. 


[Fram L. cérrus, a tendril, 
endril-bearing, as a plant. 


Circumpolar, (-pó'làr. [From L. circum, and polus, | Cistncemne, (sis-td’se-e.) ( Bot.) The Rock-rose fam, an O. 


the pole.) (Astron.) Designating those stags which, 
from their vicinity to the pole, seem to revolve round 


of planta, all. Cistales, consisting of shrubs or herbs, otten 
viscid, with simple entire leaves, and showv flowera 
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They are chiefly found in 8. Europe and N. Africa, and 
are very rare in N. 
America. The Lada- 
num, or Labdanum, 
of Crete is a well- 
known gum, which 
exudes from the 
leaves and branches 
of the handsome 
shrub Cistus creticus 
(Fig. a) and some 
other allied species. 
The gum, by gently 
rubbing in the 
hands, emits a very 
pleasant balsamic 
odor, from the pres- 
ence of a volatile 
Turkey = pate Fig. 182. — CISTUS CRETICUS. 
fame, and as a fumigation. The Ladanum of Spain and 
Portugal is derived from Cistus ludaniferus, one of the 
most 
frequently to be met in gardens, 

Cistercians, (sis-tiir’shdns.) (Eccl. His.) A religious 
order of monks, instituted in 1098, in Citeaux, in Bur- 
gundy, by St. Robert, a Benedictine abbot. 
lowed the rules of St. Benedict until their reformation, 
early in the 12th cent., by St. Bernard, after which they 
were called Bernardines, 

Cistern, (sis'türn. IE cisterna.) An artificial trough, 
trench, or reservoir for the reception and retention of 
water. —(Mach.) In steam-engines, the trough which 
sufrounds the condenser, and receives the injection- 
water. 

Citadel, (sit'ah-dél.) [Tt. cittadella, a little city.) ( Fortif.) 
A fortress in or adjoining a city, which commands the 
other fortifications, and which serves as the key of the 
place, and the last place to be defended by the garrison, 

Cithreron, (sith-£rón.) (Myth) A mountain of Beo- 
tia, sacred to Jupiter nnd the Muses. Here Activon 
was devoured by his own dogs, and Hercules killed an 
immense lion. It has been identified with J/rluea, 
near the Attico-Theban frontier. Height, 4,626 feet. 

Cithara, or CITHERN, (sith’a-rch.) (L.] (Mus) Anin- 
strument somewhat - 
resembling a guitar 
(Fig. 183) of the 
greatest antiquity, 
being mentioned by 
Homer. 

Citric Acid, (sit’- 
rik.) (Chem.) A col- 
orless crystalline 
acid, present in or- 
ange- and lemon- Fig. 183. — CITHARA. 
juice, and in many (From an Egyptian painting at Thebes.) 
other fruits. 
forma large, transparent, colorless prisms, which are 
very soluble in water and alcohol. Its solution has a 
strong, pleasant, acid taste, It is employed in dyeing 
and calico-printing, as well as in medicine. Tt is also 
one of the acids employed to make effervescing draughts. 
It unites with bases, forming citrutes. Mori, Cj H4 Og. 

Citrine, (sirin.) |Wr. citrin.] (Crystallog.) A species 
of crystal, of a beautiful yellow color. ]t is found in 
columns, which terminate in an hexangular pyramid, 
—(Paint.) Citron or lemon color. — Citrine lake, a 
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brown-pink dye, prepared from quercitron bark. — ('if- | 


rine ointment. ( Med.) A lemon-yellow colored ointment, 
containing nitrate of mercury ; — it is the unguentum 
hydrargyri nitratis of the pharmacopaia, 

Citrullus, (se-trüFus) ( Bot.) 
Cucurbilacer, The Bitter Cucumber or Colocynthis, C. 
colocynthis (Fig. 184), which was originally a native of 
the,warmer parts of 
Asia, but has now 
become widely dif- 
fused, furnishes a 
well-known cafhar- 
tic drug, the Colo- 
cynth. It consists 
of the round, many- 
seeded fruits or 
gourds, which are 
imported, either 
with the rind on or 
peeled, from Spain, 
the Levant, & The 
pulp in the interior 
of the nut is light (f X \ 
and spongy, and Fig. 184.—cITRULLUS COLOCYNTHIS. 


utiful species of the gen., and which is very | 


They fol- | 


A genus of plants, O. | 
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very bitter: from ít a watery extract is made, which ip 
mach employed as a purgative in the form of pills. 

Citron, (sit’rm.) pons Bee CITRUS. 

Citrus, (si/rds) (Bot) An important gen. of trees, 
O. Aurantiacez, containing the Orange, Lemon, Citron, 
and other well-known fruits of a similar kind. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are: the presence of a cup- 
like calyx, numerous stamens, irregularly united by 
their filaments into several bundles, a cylindrical style, 
and a pulpy fruit with a spongy rind. The most im- 
portant speoice, in a medical point of view, are the Cit. 
ron, C. medica, which furnishes two distinct kinds of 
oil used by perfumers — the essenfial oil of citron anc 
the essential oil of cedra, The Citron is described by 
Theophrastus as abundant in Media, that is to say, in 
the N. of Persia. The Jews cultivated it at the time 
they were under subjection to the Romans, and used 
the fruit then, as at the present day, in the Feast of 
Taber wcles. In many countries they are easily natu- 
ralized, and are cultivated in the W. Indies. In its wild 
state, it grows erect, with spiny branches. The flowers 
are purple on the outside and white inside. The fruit 
is lurge, oblong or evate; the skin is covered with pro- 
tuberances, and of the well-known citron-yellow color 
when the fruit is ripe. — The Lemon, C. imonum, is em- 
ployed in medicine for the sake of its aromatic bitter 
rind; its odor is due to the volatile oil in which it 
nbounds. Its juice is used as a refresbing beverage in 
fevers and scorbutic affections, and as effervescing lem- 
onade, to check sickness and nausea, As it is apt to 
decompose, crystallized citric acid is usc "Uy employed 
in its place. Lime-juice is employed ivi milar pur- 
poses. Lemons were unknown to the ancient Romans 
und Greeks. It is probably a native of Arabia, It has 
naturalized itself in the W. Indies, and in various parts 
of our Southern States. Its fruit is ovale or ovate, ter- 
minated by a small, blunt, nipple-like point; skin 
smooth, rind much thinner than that of the citron. — 
The Lime, C. limetta, bears ovate or roundish, pale-yel- 
low fruit, w'tn a boss at the point; its juice is acid and 
slightly bitter. There are varieties differing in form 
and in the thickness of their rind. — The Shaddock, €t 
decumana, derives its common name from Capt, Shad- 
dock, by whom it was first carried from China to the 
West Indies, early in the Is8th cent. The shoots are 
pubescent; the leaves large, with a winged stalk; the 
fruit very large, weighing sometimes 10 to 20 pounds, 
roundish, with a smooth, pale-yellow skin. When the 
fruits attain their largest size, they are called Pompel- 
mouses or Pompoleons ; those of the smallest size form 
the “ Forbidden Fruit" of our markets. — The Orange, 
C. aurantium, is a native of Persia. Oranges were un- 
known in Europe in the 11th cent., but were shortly 
afterwards carried westward by the Moors, They were 
in cultivation at Seville towards the end of the 12th 
cent., and at Palermo in the 13th. The best varieties of 
sweet oranges are the Portugal, the Noble or Mandarin, 
and the 8t. Michael's (Azores). — C. bigaradia, or eul- 
garis, yields the bitter or Seville orange, and lias a round, 
dark fruit, with an uneven, rugged, extremely bitter 
rind; it is largely used for the manufacture of bitter 
tincture, and the preparation of the candied orange- 
peel. The small, unripe fruits of C. awrantium, as well 
as those of C. bigaradia, are used for flavoring curagoa, 
being called orenge-berries; when polished in a lathe, 
they constitute the ordinary tsxve-peas of the shops. The 
leaves of both species, when distilled with water, yield 
a volatile oil, which is called oil of orange-leaf, or exsence 
de petit grain, Their flowers yield the fragrant oil known 
as oil of Neroli, which is the most important ingredient 
in eau-de-Cologne. The distilled water of the flowers is 
named orange-flower water. By distilling the rind of the 
ripe, sweet orange with water, a fragrant oil, named es- 
sential oil of sweet orange, is obtained. The rind itself is 
used in medicine as nn aromatic, stimulant, and tonic. 
The juice of the fruit forms a refreshing beverage, and 
in medicine a valuable refrigerant. — l'he flowers and 
fruit of the Bergamot Orange, €. bergamia, possess a 
peculiar fragrance; and from each of them an essence 
of a delicious quality is extracted. Trees of the Orange 
tribe naturally live to a very great age in a soil and 
climate which suits them, There may be seen in the 
orangery at Versailles (France), a tree which was sown 
in 1421, and is still very healthy, growing with its roots 
in a large box. Under favorable circumstances, the pro- 
ductiveness of the Orange is astonishing, and it is said 
of an orange-tree ín the quinta, or orange-garden of 
Barão das Laranjeiras (Azores), which produced 20 large 
boxes of oranges, each box containing upwards of 1,000 
fruit — in all, 20,000 oranges from one tree. The orange 
lemon, lime, and shaddock are largely cultivated im 
Florida, Louisiana, and different parts of other Souther, 
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Etates; the orange 
duced lately into California. Immense quantities are 
nevertheless imported, chiefly from the West Indies, 
and elsewhere, but it is to Florida that this country 
may look for its chief source of supply of this deli- 


City. Gre) [Fr from L. civis, a citizen.] (Geog. 

» (site, . m L. ac ls » 

dnm a iM populous town, incorporated, am 
govern by a mayor and aldermen:—in this sense it 
is understood in the U. States. — In England, a town 
oer is or has been the seat of a bishop,or the cap. of 

is see, 

City Point, (sit’e-,) a port of entry of Virginia, on the 
James river, Prince George co., 10 m. N.E. of Peters- 
burg. In 1864, it was occupied by National troops 
under Gen. Butler. 

Ciudad Real, (the'oo-dahd-rai'dl.) [“ Royal City."] A 
city of Mexico, C. of dep. Chiapa, 285 m. 8.E. of Vera 
Cruz. Pop. abt. 8,000. — A mountainous p. of Spain, in 
the S. division of New Castile; area, 11,768 sq. m. Pop. 
247,991. — A city, C. of above p., 100 m. 8. of Madrid. 
Pop. 10,822. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, (r&d'rego. [* City of Roderic."] 
A fortified town of Spain, on the Agueda, 30 m. from 
Coimbra, It was taken by the French in 1808, and re- 
taken by the English in 1812. Pop. 6,000. 

Ci vet, (sir’it.) (Fr. civette.] (Zovl.) See VIVERRIDA. 

Civiale, JEAN, (sé-ve-ail’,) a French physician, and the 
inventor of the operation of lithotrity, B. in the Cantal, 
1792. He ie the author of several works on the Culcu- 
lous Disease, D. 1567. 

Civil, (siv'il.) Hr Lat. civilis, pertaining to cítizens.] 
‘That which relates to the community as a body, or to 
the policy and the govt. of the citizens and subjects of 
a state. It is opposed to criminal; thus, a civil suit is 
between citizens alone, and not between the state and 
a citizen. C. is also distinguished from ecclesiastical, 
which relates to the Church; and from milifary, 
which includes only matters relating to the ariny 
and navy. 

Civil Action. (Law.) In civil law, a personal action 
which is instituted to enforce payment. At common 
law, an action which seeks the recovery of private or 
civil rights, or compensation for their refraction. 

&ivil Law,a term generally used to designate the 
Roman jurisprudence, jus civile Romanorum. In a more 
restricted sense, we understand by it the law compiled 
under the auspices of the emperor Justinian, including 
the Code, Digest, Institutes, and Novels, which, when taken 
together, are called Corpus Juris Civilis. They are still 
in force in many of tho states of modern Europe, and 
all refer to them as authority of written reason. In 
America, it is the foundation of the law of Louisiana, 

Mexico, and the republics of Sonth America. 
Though the influence of the C. L. has been less direct 
in England and the U. States, it is undeniable that the 
whole equity jurisprudence prevailing in those two 
countries is mainly based on it. 

@ivil List. (Pol) In Europe, the revenue appro- 
priated by the legislature of a state to support the civil 
executive. 

Civil Service. (Poi) The employment of persons 
in the service of national and state governments. For- 
merly places in this service-were disposed of as rewards 
for political activity. A Civil Service Reform Bill was 
passed by Congress in 1883, requiring examinations as 
to fitness for place, and retaining employés during 
good behavior. This reform movement has not made 
rapid progress yet it has gradually extended until 
now it embraces a majority of place hollers. 
]t has been extended, in some measure, to state and 
city positions. Similar reform conditions exist in Great 
Britain and other Eu countries. 

Civil War. (Hs) war between people of the 
same state, or citizens of the same community ; as dis- 
tinguished from a foreign war, that is, a war directed 

nst an alien country. In England the War of the 
Roses, and the War between Charles I. and the Parliament ; 
in France, the Wars of the Fronde and of La Vendée; 
in America, the War of Secession, are tho principal in- 
stances of C. W. in modern times. 

Clackamas, (dk in Oregon, a N.W. co., b. 
E. d the Cascade Range. C. Oregon City. 

Clackmannan, (kldik-mdn’ndn,) a town of Scotland, 

;. €. of a co, of same name, 7 m. from Stirling, near the 
confluence of the Devon with the Forth. . 6,425. 

Clacks, (kldks.) In locomotive engines, the complete 
valves of the pumps where the I-valve is enclosed 

in a frame or cage, to limit its rise, and guide its fall 
into the steam-tight seat of the orifice of the pipe. 

Clagenfurth, or KLAGENFURT, (kldhg’ain-foort,) a city 

of the Austrian empire, C. of duchy of inthia, on 

the Glan, 21 m. E. of Villach. Pvp. 14,242. 
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has also been successfully intro | Clairborne, WiLLAM C. C., (klá'bórn) an Americaa 


statesman, B. abt. 1775, in Virginia. He became gover. 

nor of M MBA Territory in 1801, and governor-gen- 

eral and intendant of Louisiana in 1803. 5. 1817. 
Claiborne, (kid’born,) in Louisiana, a N. par., on the 


rpg a; "€ sq; m. C. Homer. . 
20,240. — issiestppi, a W. co., b. on the Mississippi; 
area, 740 sq. agg 76 Gibson.” kN 


In Tennessee, a N.N.E. co., b. on Virginia; area, abt. 750 
sq. m. OC. Tazewell. : wali 

Clairaut, ALzxis CLAUDE, (klair’o,) a French geometer, 
B. 1713, He made important discovenies respecting com- 
etary and lunar motions, and predicted the return of 
Halley's comet in 1759. "Though under age, he was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1731. His pp. 
works are: Theory of the Figure of the Earth. (1143); 
Theory of the Moon (1750); Elements of Geometry; Ele- 
ments of Algebra. D. 1765. 

Claire, (St.,) (klair,) or Santa Ciara, a lady of noble 
race, B. 1193, at Assisi, Italy. A disciple of St. Francis 
d’ Assisi, she devoted her life to works of religion and 
charity, and founded an order of Benedictine nuns 
in 1213. Their rule was lightened of some of its au- 
sterity, in 1224, by St. Francis himself, and further 
modified by Urban IV. in 1264. Thus, those who fol- 
low the latter rule are known as Urbanists ; the stricter 
body of the sisterhood called themselves Damianists, 
The order is principally concerned with infantine edu- 
cation, and has convents in several countries of Europ: 
and in America. St. Claire D. at Assisi in 1253, d 
received canonization by Alexander IV. in 1258. 

Clairon, CLAIRE JOSEPHINE DE LA JUDE, (klair'awng,) a 
French tragedienne, B. 1723. She became the first 
tragic actress of her time, and D. 1803. 

Clairvaux, pedi ed village of France, dep. A1 be, 
10 m. from Bar-sur-Aube, famous for its former Cis ter- 
cian Abbey, founded in 1114 by St. Bernard, and vup- 


ressed in 1789. 
airvoyance, (kair-voi'dns) [Fr., clear-sighved- 
a N.W. co, b. 


ness.) See SOMNAMBULISM. 

Clallam, (4lal’'ldm,) in Washington 
N. by the Strait of Juan de Fuca; area, abt. 1,750 sq.m. 
C. New Dungeness. 

Clam, (Kldm.) (Zol.) See Myactpa£.—( Her.) An estal- 
sd Seog indicating that an ancestor of the persor. on 
whose shield it is borne had been engaged in the Uru- 
sades. 

Clamatores, (klïm-ah-to'reez.) (Zoöl.) A sub-O. of 

rds, O. Insessores, which 
have 3 toes before and 1 be- 
hind, and the latter not ver- 
satile; the primaries ten, 
the first nearly as long as 
the second; and the tail- 
feathers nearly 12. It com- 
prises the 3 families, A/ce- 
dinidir, or Kingfishers, Pro- 
nitide, or Saw-bills, and 
Chlopterida, or Fly-catchers 














Fig. 185). 
Clamp, (klămp.) ,[Dut 
omer In general, ome 


thing that fastens or binds; 
as a piece of iron screwed 


on the corners where boards ig. 185. 
meet, &c.—({ Metall.) A quan- — KINGBIRD, or TYRANT 
tity of ore laid aside for FLY-CATCHER, 


fusion. —(Joinery.) A piece 

of board fastened across the end of another. — (Shi 
building.) A thick plank on the inner part of a ship's 
side, used to sustain the ends of the beams. — ( Brick- 
making.) A pile of bricks, arranged for burning, in 
which the end of one is laid over another, and a space 
is left between them for the fire to ascend. 

Clan, (klin.) [Gael. clann, descendants.) A family or 
tribe, living under one chief. This appears to have 
been the original condition of the peoples of N. Europe. 
All the members of a cian held their lands of the chief, 
followed him in war, and were expected to »bey him in 
peace. In Scotland, the C. existed in full force until 
the Rebellion of 1745, when their martial power was 
destroyed; in the Highlands of Scotland, however, the 
tie of clanship exists even to this day. 

Clapton, (k/dp'liin,) a suburb of the British metropolis, 
co. Middlesex, abt.5 m. N.E. of St. Paul’e Cathedral. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Claque, we) [Fr. claquer, to clap the hands.) In 
France, a body of persons engaged and paid to applaud 
a play or entertainment at its first performance in 

ublic. 

o rris co. on aac coast ens p^ 

y the c; area, 1,294 sq. m. nis. 
166,306. 
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Otare, (air in Michigan, n N. central co., mostly 
covared with forests; area, 650 sq. m, 
clarence Island, (kidrénz) 1. In 8. America, W. 
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with entire or toothed Pur cy and showy redis 
urple flowers, produced singly from the axils ef th: 


eaves. 


ca, 
of Terra del Fuego; Lat, 54° 10’ S., Lon. 719 20' W. It, Clarksville, (kidrkz’vil,) a village of Tennessee, C. of 


is abt. 52 m. long by 23 wide, —2. In the Pacific, N. of ! 


Navigation Island; Lat. 8? 10’ S., Lon. 172° 10’ W. 

Clarence Strait. —1. In Alaska, between Duke ot 
York Island and Prince of Wales Archipelago. —2. In 
Australia, between the N.W. coast and Melville Island. 
It is abt. 12 m. wide, 

Clarencieux, (kir'cn-soo.) iw) Seo KING-AT-ARMS. 

Clarendon, Evwarp HYDE, EARL op, (klir'n-dün,) B. 
1608, was a devoted adherent of the royal cause during 
the Civil War, and, after the Restoration of Charles II., 
was appointed Lord Chancellor of England, but by op- 
posing the Church of Rome he lost the favor of Charles, 
and by various measures he ruined his popularity with 
the nation, In 1667, he was doomed to perpetual exile 
by act of Parliament. His History of the Rebellion is 
a work of the highest literary merit, €, who was 
guam of queens Mary II. and Anne, p. in France, 

674. 


Clar’endon, (Constitutions or.) (Eng. Hist.) Certain 
ecclesiastical laws drawn up at a hunting-seat in the 
forest of Clarendon, in Wiltshire, by Henry II. and his 
nobles, 1164. They were 16 in number, and all of them 
were framed to restrain the power of the Pope and the 

“clergy. 

Clarendon, in S. Curclina, an E. central dist.; area, 
dot. 700 sq. m, C. Manning. 

Clarendon. (Print.) A kind of type of a bolder and 
thicker faco than ordinary fonts, 

Claret, (klir't.) (Com.) The name commonly given to 
the French wines of BORDEAUX, q. v. 

Claribella, (klīrebčlah) (Mus) A stop, or set of 

ipes in an organ. 

Clarification, (/lidr-e-fe-ka’shun.) [From L. clarifica- 
tio, a making clear.) (Chem.) The process of clearing 
or fining any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or 
feculence. It is often effected by involving the matters 
producing turbidity in some other, which causes them 
to be so heavy as to sink down, Coffee is cleared with 
isinglass by this method, It differs from /iltration, 
which is merely a straining through paper, cloth, &c. 

Clarinet, CLARIONET, (Lliür'e-nid.Y Tre, clarinette,] 
(Mus.) A musical wind-instrument which is played by 
holes and keys, and whose mouth is trasapet-ahaped. 
It is made of wood and, like the oboe, is played with 
areed mouthpiece. It is said to have been invented in 
Germany in 1600. 

Clarion, (kldre-iin.) [From L.clarus,clear.] (Mus.) A 
kind of trumpet whose tube is narrower, and its tone 
more acute and shrill than that of the common kind, 

Clarion, (klir’e-iin,) in Prunsylvania, a N.W. co. b. 
B.W. by the Alleghany river; area, 60084. m. C. Clarion. 


Clark, AnnanaM, (ALTrk,) one of the signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, n. at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., in 1726. D. 1794. 

Clark, in 7/linois, an E. co., b. on Indiana; aren, 460 sq, 

m. County Seat, Marshall.—In Kentucky, an E central 
county ; area, 210 square miles ; County Beat, Winches- 
ter —ln Mississippi, nn E 8.K. co. ; area, ble square 
miles; County Seat, Quitman.—1n Ohto, a W. central 
county ; are, 380 square miles; County Sent, Spring- 
field —In Wisconsin, a N.W. central county; «t eu, 
1,548 square miles; County Seat, Neilsville. 

Clarke, Anam, an English theological writer, B, 1762. 
His. most important work is the Commenta) y on the 
Bible. D. 1-82. 

Clarke, (Fark) in. Alibama, a S.W. county; avec, 
1,270 square miles; County Seat, Clarksville.—In 
Arkansas, a 8.W, central county; area, 911 square 
miles; County Seat, Arkadelphia.--In Georgii, n N E, 
central county ; area, 280 square miles; County Seat, 
Watkinsville.—In Jndiana,a 8 connty, b. on Ken- 
tucky; County Seat, Jeffersonviile.—In Jews, à N, 
county ; area, 482 aq uare miles ; County Seat, Osceola, 
In Missouri, a N.E. county, divided hy the Mississippi 
irom Illinois; «rea, 516 square miles; County Seat, 
Waterloo.—In Virginia, a N.E. county ; arca, 208 sq. 
m; County Seat, Berryville.—In Washington Ter.. a 
8.W. county, ureu 1,400 8. m.; County Seat, Vancouver. 

Ularke’s or Flathead River, rises in the Rock 
Mountains, in abt. 45° 30" N. Lat, and flowing through 
Washington Ter., empties into the Columbia, in abt. N. 
Lat. 48° 50’ and W. Lon. 117? 45’, after a course of abt. 
650 m. 

Clarkia, (kIreah) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Onagracem, indigenous to California and N.W. America, 
contributing to our gardens twoof the best known and 
most esteemed of popular annuals — C. pulchella and C. 
elegans. The species are all erect plants, 





Montgomery co, on the Cumberland, near the mouth 
of Red River, 50 m. N.W. of Nashville. 

Clary, (kiá're) (Bot) Seo Barvia. 

Class, (kids) (From L. classis, a division.] An order 
or rank of persons who form a distinct division of the 
community among themselves, or who have similarity 
of interests or characteristics. —(Zodl.) A group of 
animals possessing the general characters of the branch 
to which they belong, but separated from other groupe 
of the same branch by complications more or less evi 
dent in the general plan of structure. Each class is 
subdivided into orders. — ( Bot.) One of the great divi. 
sions of the vegetable kingdom «embracing all those 
species which are framed upon t.10 same general plan 
of structure, however differently that plan may be car- 
ried out in particulars. All the known plants are 
grouped into 7 classes; Thallogens, Acrogens, Rhizogena, 
E ens Dictyogens, Gymnogens, and Exogens, Each 
class is subdivided into several alliances, 

Classic, Classical, (Ussik) (L.ciassicus] A term 
signifying excellent or of the highest order, It is said 
to owe its origin to the division of the Roman people 
into classes, the first of which was called, by way of 
eminence, the classic. The word classical is also applied 
to authors of standard authority, and particularly to 
the chiefs of the ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whose works are generally termed classics, 

Clathrate, (kidti'rdt.) [Gr. kléthra, a lattice.] (Bot.) 
eese £779 

iru + (kldt'sóp,) in Oregon, a N.W. co.5 C. Astoria. 
Pop. (1880 


1 7,222. 

Claude Pastels is name was CLAUDE GELÉR, 
and he was surnamed THE Lorrain, from Lorraine, his 
native provirce.] One of the test of landscape- 
painters, B. 1600, He studied at Rome, where he died, 
1682, His pictures are remarkable for the perfection 
of their atrial perspective, 

€laudinnus, CLAUDIUS, (ended) s Latin 
n. at Alexandria; his works evince both brilliant funcy 
and polished elegance of style, Le flourished durin 
the reigns of the emperors Theodosius, Arcadius, ‘ant 
Honorius, 

Claudius, (klau'de-iis,) the name of two Roman em- 
perors: C. I. (TrsgRIUS Drusus NERO), call xl Germa xicus 
and Britannicus, and the fourth of tho wearers of the 
purple, B. 10 n. €., 8. his nephow, Caligula, A. b. 41. Ho 
was a very weak prince, and had the misfortune of 
being married to two of the most flagitionsly bad 
women in Rome, in succession: Messalina and Agrip- 
pina. The first was executed by his order. The second 
poisoned him after having persuaded him to adopt the 
son she had by her former husband, L. Domitius, a. D. 
54, when this son became emperor under the name of 
Nero. The most remarkable military event of his reign 
was the pnrtial conquest of Britain and its conversion 
into a Roman prov, — C. IT. (MARCUS AURELIUS kuivin) 
surnamed Gothicus, B. 214 A. D., 8. Gallienus, 208, an 
gained many battles over the Goths — whence his 
quus D. 270 A. D. 

Clause, (klauz.) [L. clausula, a shutting.] (Law.) An 
articlo in a contract or other writing; a distinct part 
of a contract, will, agreement, charter, &c., inserted in 
a provisory or stipulative form.— (Gram.) A subdivi- 
sion of a sentence, in which the words are inseparably 
connected with each other in sense, and cannot with 
propriety be separated by a point. 

Clausel, BERTRAND, Count, (klõ'sel,) a French general, 
B. 1772, After a distinguished vig career, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the French army in 
N. Spain, 1813. Sentenced to death after the Restora- 
tion, he succeeded in escaping to the U. States, where 
for some years he resided. ts 1830, he was given tho 
chief command in Algeria. He was made marshal of 
France in 1832, and recalled from Algeria in 1837 for 
his ill success in an expedition against Constantino, 
D, 1842, 

Clayate, Clavated, (klaMvit) [From L. clava, a 
club.] (Bot. and ZoBl.) Club-shaped, as when a body 
or member grows gradually thicker towards its top or 
upper extremity. 

Claviary, (klävyah-re.) [From Fr. clavier.] (Mus) A 
scale of lines and spaces, 

Clavichord, or Cianicrorn, (clfe'e-kórd.). ( Mus.) pe 
instrument in the form of a spinet: now superseded by 
the pianoforte, 

Clavicle, (ALIv'e-Kl.) [From L. clavicula, a rittle key.] 
(Anat.) The collar-bone. It is shaped like the Italio 


letter f, and is placed Jy at the upper part of 
the thorax. tt fs Ar ai one extremity, with 
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the sternum; at the other with the acromion pee 
of the sca ula. It serves as a point of support for the 
- muscles of the arm, and protects the v and nerves 


ing to that extremity. 
avus, d (pl. Cravi.) (Antiq.) Among the 
Romans, a kind of purple scarf or band worn upon the 


tunic and toga; it was of two sorts: one broad, called 
clavus latus, which was the badge of the senatorial 
order; the other narrow, termed clavus angustus, and 
indicative of the equestrian order. 

Clay, (kid.) [A.S. clæg.] (Chem.and Geol) A silicate 
o- alumina produced by the disintegration of the granite 
rock under the long-continued action of air and water. 
It is firmly coherent, weighty, compact, and hard when 
dry, but stiff, viscid, and ductile to a great degree when 
moist; smooth to the touch, not easily ditfusible in 
water, and when mixed with it not casily subsiding 
from it. Clays become soft by absorbing water, but so 
tenacious as to be capable of bung moulded into any 
shape; and hence they form the material of whic 
bricks, pottery-ware, &c., are made. Common potlerzs 
clay contains a considerable amount of iron, while pipe- 
clay 18 a white (* nearly free from it. Loam is an im- 
pure variety of & Marl is a C. containing a notable 

roportion of carbonate of lime. 

Ay, HENRY, an eminent American orator and states- 
man, B. in Hanover co. Va., April 12, 1777. After pre- 
pan study of the law, he was admitted to the bar 

n 1797, and s ily established a brilliant practice in 
Lexington, Ky. Commencing his political carcer in 
1799, as a Democrat of the Jefferson school, C. was 
elected to the State legislature in 1804, and in 1806 and 
1809 sat as senator in Congress. In 1811, he became a 
member of the House of Representatives, and towards 
the close of the year was elected its speaker. Reélected 
to the same position in 1813, he resigned it in Jan., 1814, 
to proceed to Europe as one of the Peace Commissioners 
to treat with Great Britain. Aner participating in the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent in . of that year, C. 
returned home to again assume the speakership. In 
1816, he Py reden the U. States Bank charter; in 1821 he 
earnestly advocated the Missouri Compromise, and, in 
1824, was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency 
ef the Union. In 1825, C. became Secretary of State; 
in the following year fought a mild duel with Mr. Ran- 
dolph; was elected U. 8. senator, 1831-1837, and in 
1832 accepted the presidential condidature of the anti- 
Jackson party, only to be in defeated. In 1832-1833 
he cau the passing of the Compromise Tariff, sup- 
ported Gen. Harrison for the presidency in 1840, advo- 
cated a national banking system, and urged the dia- 
tribution of the public domains among the respective 
States In 1844, the National Whig Convention nom- 
inated C. (the 3d time) for the presidency, with as 
little success as before. He strenuously opposed the 
acquisition of Texas, and, in 1848, having been again 
elected to the Senate, he there took a prominent part 
in effecting the Compromise of 1850, which deferred for 
10 years the impending struggle between the N. and S. 
en the question of Slavery. D. at Washingto^, 1852, 
leaving behind him a name and fame foremost in the 
annals of American eloquence and statesmanship. 

Clay, (kid) in Florida, a N. E. county ; «rea, square 
miles.—In fervi a W.8.W. county, b. on Alabama; 
County Seat, Fort Gaines.—In Jilinois, a S.E. county; 
area, 44u square miles; County Seat, Louisville: In 
indiana, a W. county ; area, 700 square miles ; County 
Seat, Bowling Green.—In Jowa, a N. W. county ; area, 
600 square miles; County Seat, Peterson. In Aunsas, 
a N.N.E. county; area, 60) square miles; County 
Seat, Clay Cen re —In Kentucky, a S.E. county į area, 
about 700 sq. m. ; C., Manchester.—In Minnesota,a W. 
N W. co., near the Dakota line; a., 1,080 sq. m. ; C., 
Georgetown.—In Mo. a W.N.W. co. ; a.,415 sq m.i 
C , Liberty.—In Nebraska, a 8.E. co. ; a., 576 sq. m. ; 
€., Clayton.— In N. Carolina, a co.—In T z., a N. co., 
b. on the Indian Ter ; a., about 1,100 sq m. It has 
no population.—In W. Va., acent. co. ; area, about 


400 sq. w. ; C. 

Gay more, faman Gael. claidheamhm?r.] Among 
the Scots Highlanders, the name glven to a large two- 
handed basket-hilted broadsword, with which of old 
they were wont to do fearful execution. 

Clay-slate. (Min) See SLATE. 

Clayton, Jons MIDDLETON, an American statesman, B. 
in Del., 1796, after graduating at Yale, in 1815, entered 
upon the practice of the law, and in 1837 was appointed 
to the chief-justiceship of Del., which office he held for 
three years. He was elected to the U. 8. senate in 1829, 
1835, 1845, and 1851, successively. In 1849 he became 
secretary of state under President Taylor, and in the 
Glowing year negotiated the celebrated treaty with 
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England, hnewn as the Clayton Budwer Treaty. D 


1896.. 
Clayton, (kl¥tn,) in Georgia. n N.W. ce: 6. Joms 
boro! —In wa, a ÉX.E. CO., b. 


terminal racemes. They are popularly known by the 
name of Spring Beauty, from the early season at which 
they flower, 

Cleading, sae dha [Scot., clothing.] In locomotive 
engines, a kind jacket or cover, made of narrow 
pieces of wood, fixed round the fire-box and boiler te 

revent the undue radiation of heat. . 

Cleanthes, (/lc-àn'thós,) a Greek philosopher of the 
Stoic school, flourished in the 3d cent. B. ©. A native 
of Lydia, he went to Athens, where he became a disci- 

le of, and at la** succeeded, Zeno, e c. 263 

Clear, (klér.) (Arch) Extent of internal work; as, @ 
corridor 100 feet in the cle«r.—((vm.) To clear a 
ship. See CLEARANCE, — ( Naut.) To clear the lund, is to 

et well out to sea, in order to give the lund a wide 
rth and so avoid the risk of grounding. 

Clearance, (kér'üns) (Com.) A voucher or certif- 
cate issued at the Custom-house in proof that a ship has 
cleared, that is, has received official permission to pro- 
ceed to sea on her intended voyage. 

Clear Creek, (klér’krék,) in Colorado, a N. central co.; 


area, 375 sq.m. C. Idaho. 
Clearfield, (klér’feld,) in Pennsylvania, a W. co., lying 
on the W. slope ot the Alleghe:es. Its C., Clearfield, 


is situated on the W. branch of the Susquehanua, 126 
m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Clesting-honso, (klér’tug-.) (Com.) The place where 
is carried on the operation of clearing off balances and 
adjusting daily accounts between bankers of the same 
city; thus avoiding the inconvenience of handling 
large amounts in currency or convertible paper. Each 
bank, or banker, dispatches a clerk to the C.- H., 
who there draws up an abstract of the checks upon 
other firms, and effects a clearance by exchanging 
them against those drawn on the bank to which he 
belongs. The balance is paid over in cash. The first 
C.-H. in the U. States was established in New York in 
1833. In England, the railway companies, as well as 
the banks, make use of the elearing system, 

Clear'íng-mnut. (Dot) See STRYCHNOS. 

Cleavage, (klecv'?j.) [From Ger. kleben, to cleave.) 
(Min.) A term used in relation to the fracture of min- 
erals which have natural joints and possess a regular 
structure, —(G«col.) Certain rocks, usually called slate- 
rocks, may be cleaved into an infinite number of thin 
laminae which are pe to each other, but which are 
generally not parallel to the planes of the true strata 
or layersof deposition. The planes of cleavage, therefore, 





are distinguishable from those of stratification. In Fig. 
186, the flat surfaces of rock A, B, C, represent exposed 
faces of joints, to which the walls of other joints, J J, 
are parallel. $8 8 are the lings of stratification; C C are 
lines of slaty cleavage, which intersect the rock ata 
considerable angle to the planes of stratification. 
€leave'land, Parker, an American scientist, p. at 
Rowley. Mass., in 1780, graduated at Har¥ard in 1799, 


and in 1805 was appointed professor of mathematics 
and natural pi y, and lecturer on chemistry and 
mineralogy, in Bowdoin College. In 1816, appeared his 


Mineralogy «nd G: Vin 2 vois.,--a work which st mpod 

him as the father of American mineralogy. D. 1l: ' 
Clef, (kUf.) [Fr.,a key.] (Mw) A character place, in 

the beginning of a stave, to determine the ree «^ 

elevation occupied by that stave in the general c 

or system, and to point out the name of the Galan VRUN 

are in the line of that clef. Three kinds ef C. ave ia 
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present use, viz.: the G, placed on the second line; the 
C, on the third line; and the F, on the fourth line (Fig. 





Fig. 187. 


187). The C-clef is a fifth below the G, and a fifth above 
the F-clef. The C-clef is also set on the fourth line for 
some instrumenta, and for the tenor part in vocalization, 

Cleft, (kl2ft.) (From cleave.] (Fur.) A disease indicated 
by a kind of crack in the pastern of a horse. — ( Bot.) 
Designating a leaf whose incisions are cut to about the 
middle of the blade, or a little deeper, and particularly 
when its sinuses are acute. — Two-cleft, and three-cleft, 
express the number of the segments, equally with the 
Latin forms bifid and trifid. 

Clematis, (klém’a-tis.) (Bot.) An extensive gen. of 
twining shrubs with variously-cut opposite leaves, O. 
Ranuncuiacex, distinguished by their single perianth, 
and by the long feathery attached to their one- 
seeded carpels. C. Virginiana, or vitalba, the Virgin's 
Bower, common in hedges and thickets in the N. States, 
has greenish-white flowers destitute of perfume. C. 
Jlammula is the sweet-scented species common in gar- 
dens. It is a native of S. Europe and N. Africa. 

Clemens, Titus Fravius, (kl2m'enz,) generally called 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, a Father of the Church, was 
x. abt, the middle of the 2d cent. He taught at Alexan- 
dria and ut Antioch, Stromata is his best known work. 
D. abt. 220, 

ClIement,(E7m'nt,) the name of several Roman pontiffs, 
as follows: €. L (Clemens Romanus), one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, B. abt. A. D. 30, is believed to be identical with 
St. Paul's fellow-laborer of same name ( Phil. iv. 3). Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was baptized by St. Peter, and 
consecrated bishop of Rome in 91. He left several works. 
D. abt. 100. He is held as a saint and martyr in the 
Church of Rome, his festival-day being Nov, 23.—C.II., 
a Saxon, s. Gregory VI. in 1046. He crowned the em- 
peror Henry III., and p. 1047. — C. III. s. Gregory VII. 
in 1187, instigated a crusade against the Infidels. D, 
1191. — C. IV. s. Urban IV. in 1: D. 1268. — C. V. 8. 
Benedict XI. in 1305, removed the papal court to Avig- 
non, and at the instigation of Philip the Fair of France, 
suppressed the order of Knights Templars. D. 1314.— 
C. VI., a Frenchman, s. Benedict XIT., 1312, During bis 

ontificate occurred the revolt headed by Rienzi, (q. v.) 

Dat Avignon, 1352. — C. VII. ( Giulio ae Medici), nephew 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 8. Adrian VI. in 1523. He 
joined the “ Holy League ” against the emperor Charles 
V. and by so doing caused the invasion and sack of 
Rome, and his own imprisonment in the castle of St. 
Angelo. He afterwards made his peace with the empe- 
ror, and, in 1534, excommunicated Henry VILL, of Eng- 
land for his repndiation of Catherine of Aragon. This 
led to the final separation of Bngland from the Church 
of Rome, D. 15:4, — C. VILL (ppolito Aldobrandini) s, 
Innocent IX. in 1592, He was a learned and liberal 
onti, and helped to bring about the peace of Vervins 
in 1598. D. 1605. — C. IX. s. Alexander VIL, 1667. D. 
1670. — C. X., B. 1590, s. the preceding, 1670, and left 
the govt. in the bands of Cardinal Paluzzi, on account 
of his great age. D. 1676. — C. XI. &. Innocent XII. in 
1700. He issned the famous bull Unigenitus, which pro- 
duced a schism of many years’ standing between France 
and the Holy See. D. 1721. — C. XII. (Lorenzo di Cor- 
sini), a reformer of the Church, s. Benedict X111. in 1730, 
und D. 1740, — C. XIII. s. Benedict XIV. in 1758, During 
his poutificate the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, and Avignon and Bene- 
vento were taken from the Church. D. 1769. — C. XIV. 
(Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Gauganelli) s Clement XTT. 
in 1769, and in 1773 issued the bull which abolished the 
order of Jesuits, D. 1774. 

^'leobulus, (I-1c-0-bü'lis,) a native of Rhodes, n. in the 
5th cent. B. Q was one of the “seven wise men of 
Greece," 

Cleambrotus, (Xle-óm'bro-tis)) king of Sparta, killed 
nt the battle of Leuctra, 371 ». e. In that battle the 
Spartans were almost annihilated, and thenceforward 
became a secondary power in Greece. 

Cleomenes (kle-o-mé'néz) KEE. s. his father Leonidas 
as king of Sparta. Attempting to destroy the Achainn 
league, C., after losing the battle of Sellosin, 222 u.c, 
fled to Egypt, where he committed suicide, 219. 

Cleon, (k/4’on,) an Athenian demagogue, aud a tanner 
by occupation, distinguished himself by bis opposition 
to Pericles, after whose death be became a popular 
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leader, After massacring the Mitylenean prisoners $ 
Athens, B.C. 427, he served with success st the 
Spartans. Killed in an expedition against Thrace, 422 
He is the subject of bitter sarcasm at the hands of Aris 
tophanes and Thucydides. 

Cleopatra, (kle-o-pdt'rah,) queen of Egypt, B. 69 B. €. 
was daughter of Ptolemy Auletus, after whose death she 
became associated with her younger brother Ptolemy 
in the crown. At the age of 17, she captivated Cæsar, 
who caused her to be proclaimed sole sovereign of 
Egypt. After his death she spread her toils round Mark 
Antony, who repudiated his wife Octavia for her sake 
After the fatal battle of Actium, despairing of making 
terms with the conqueror, Angustus, she put an end te 
her life by the bite of an asp, B. C. 30. She bore a son 
arse) to Cwsar, and several children to Mark 

ntony. 

Cleostratus, (Kle-ds-trd'tiis,) an eminent Greek astron- 
omer and mathematician, B. at Tenedos, lived in the 6tb 
cent. 5. c. To him we are indebted for the first arrange 
ment of the zodiacal signs. 

Cheney are, (klép-si’drah.) [From Gr. klepto, I ste 
and Agdor, water.) (Antig. Among the Greeks an 
Romans, a timepiece or water-clock : being an instru. 
ment for the measurement of time by means of the fall 
of a certain quantity of water, 

Clergy, (BETA From Gr. kleros, literally an inher- 
itance, because clerics were supposed to take the “ por- 
tion of the Lord " as their inheritance.] A general name 
given to the body of ecclesiastics of the Christian 
Church, in distinction from the laity. 

Cleridæ, (klée-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of coleopterous 
insects, which are long, often cylindrical, with the 
thorax narrower than the elytra, and head prominent. 
They are fast runners, handsomely variegated in (heir 
colors, and feed upon the juices of flowers. The larv» of 
the gen. Clerus are destructive to bees and wasps, i1 the 
nests of which the female deposits her eggs. 

Clerk, (kldrk.) (Gr. Merikos] A word originally «sed 
to denote a man of learning or letters. The term after- 
wards came to be appropriated to ecclesiastics. In legal 
documents the clergymen of the Church of England are 
styled clerks to this duy.—In a more extended sense ths 
term also denotes an assistant in a counting-house or 

oods-store, a penman, &c. 

Clermont, (/lür'mónt,) in Ohio, a S.W. co., b. S.W. 

by the Ohio river; area, 462 sq.m. C. Batavia. 


Clermont-Ferrand, (-fcir’ring,) a city of France, 
C. dep. Puy-de-Dôme, 82 m. W. of Lyon. Called Nemosua 
prior to the Roman conquest, it was the C. of the Aver- 
ni. Pop. 37,690. 

Clethra, (klecth’rah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Eri 
cacee, consisting of shrubs or 
trees, with alternate serrate 
deciduous leaves, and bearing 
white flowers in terminal 
hoary racemes. C. alnifolia, 
the Sweet-pepper Bush (Fig. 5 
188), is a shrub 4 to 8 feet high, law 
growing in swamps through- i^ 
out the United States. X 

Cleveland, (kicev'land,) in N. o 
Carolina, a S.W. co., on the 8, 
Carolina frontier: arce, 660 sq. 
m.; C. Shelby. Pop. 12,096, — 
In Ohio, à fine city and port of 
entry, C. of Cuyahoga co., sit- 
uated at the outletof Cuyahoga 
river, on Lake Erie, 135 m. E. 
N.E. of Columbus, and 195 8. 
W. of Buffalo. This is the 
second city of the State in 
point of size, v calth, and com- 
mercial importance; is finely 
laid out with its streets at right 
angles, and shaded by trees, 
and is replete with handsome 
and commodious public and private buildings. OC. i 
the entrepôt of a large trade with Canada and the Lakes. 
As a manufacturing centre, C. is very important. 

Cleveland, STEPHEN GROVER, twenty-second Pres. U. 
8 , B. 1837, Sheriff of Buffalo, N. Y., in 1870, Mayor, 
in 1881, Gov. of N. Y., in 1882, elected President U. 8. 
in 1834 and in 1892, 

Cleves, (Xlecvz,) a city of Rhenish Prussia, tormerly €. 
of a duchy of same name, 2 m. distant from the Rhine. 
Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Clew, or Clue, (Xā.) [A.S. cleow.) (Naut.) The 
after corner of a ship's fore-and-aft sail, and the lower 
corner of square sails, 

Cliché, (Ale-sha')) [Fr.] (Metall) The matrix of a 
dis. — C. casting, a method of casting which consist 






+ 
Fig. 188. 
SWEET-PEPPER BUSA, 
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tn forcing the mould vertically duaa upon tho metat 
PE, the latter is in a molten state. 

CMff Dwelltngs. Cavities in the face of nearly verti- 
cal cliffs in the cañon region of the West, which were 
formerly occupied as dwellings by a people now van- 





ished. They are supposed to have served as places of cl inometer, (Ili-nóm'e-r.) 


refuge. The country where tl«y are found 1s now 

waterless, and incapable of supporting life. These | 
dwellings are very difficult of access, They indicate | 
that a considerable popuiation formerly dwelt in a 
region now absolutely inhospitable. 

Tliftom, (Xlif'tün,) one of the most picturesque and 
fashionable mee of England, being the W. suburb 
ef Bristol. It has tepid springs (containing chiefly 
carbonic acid and magnesia) of 75° Fahr. Zop. 15,596. 

Climacteric, (/li-mdXtr-ik) [From Gr. klimaz, a 
ladder.) (Astrology.) A name anciently given to certain 
years in a person's life, which were the critical points, 
as it were, of his health and fortune. This superstition 
is said to have originated in the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
According to him, every seventh year was climacterical ; 
but others allowed only those years produced by multi- 
plying 7 by the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, to be such. The 

reat climacteric was the 63d year. 

Climate, (kli^mdt.) [From Gr. klima, tho slope of the 
carth from the equator toward the pole.] In a popular 
sense the term C. is given to any country or region dif- 
fering from another in the temperature of tha air, or 
with — to the seasons, without any regard to tlic 
length of the days, or to geographical position: thus we 
say, à warm or a cold c/malte, a genial climate, an 
unhealthy climate, &c. C. depends chicfly on distance 
from the equator, and height above the level of the sea; 
but the effect of these is greatly modified by other cir- 
cumstances, such as the configuration and extent of the 
country, its inclination and exposure, the directions of 
the chains of mountains by which it is intersected, or 
which are in its neighborhood, the nature of its soil 
with reference to radiation and evaporation, its dis- 
tance from the sea, the action of winds having the teni- 
perature of different latitudes, the quantity of forest 
land, and the degree of cultivation, 

Climax, (K/i’mdks.) [Gr a ladder.) (Rhet) A figure 
consisting of an a*semblage of particulars, rising, as it 
were, step by step. The word is sometimes erroneously 
employed instead of acme, the highest step of the cli- 
max.— Anti-climaz is the converse or descending figure. 

Climber, (klim'r. [From A.S. climan.| (Bot) A 
parasitic plant, or one which climbs or rises by means 
of some base of support. 

Ciimb'ers. (Zodl.) Sume as SCANSORES, q. t. 

Climbing Perch, (Zo) See LanykRINTHICI, 

C€linantheum, (Alin-aw'the-wm.) [From Gr. klind, a 
bed, and anthos, a ior] (Bot.) The dilated apex of a 
flowering branch covered over by small flowers within 
au involucre, and thus forming the receptacle of a 
voimnposite plant. 

Clinch, (klinsh.) [From Du. klink, a latch.) (Nawt.) 
Un shipbeard, a large ring attached to the mooring- 
chain ; also, a half-hitch of rope made secure to its own 








art. 

clinch, (klinsh,) in Georgia, a S. co. b. on Florida. 
Area, abt. 1,100 sq. m.; C. Magnolia. 

Clineas, (Llin'e-ds,) two worthies of antiquity: one 
was the father of Alcibiades, killed ia the battle of Co- 
ronæa, 447 B, 6,5 the other, a philosopher of the Pytha- | 
gerean school, was the friend and contemporary of 
Plato, 

Clingman’s Peak, (kling’mdnz,) in North Carolina, 
the highest summit of the Black Mountains, being 


vlinoid Processes, (MHi'noid. 





6,941 ft. above sea-level, and the highest point E. of the 
Mississippi. 

Clin’ie, Clinical, (Alin'ik-.) [From Gr. kling, a 
couch.] (Med.) C. medicine is the practice of medicine 
on those in hospital or in bed, The word clinic is use? 
substantively (Fr. clinique), as applying to a schoo) in 
which medicine is taught by examining diseases witb 
the patients in person before the class. 

Clinker, (klini’r,) [From Swed. klinga.) ( Min.) Black 
oxide of iron, falling in scales from incandescent iron 
while in process of furging. Also, the term is com- 
monly applied to the slag of iron which accumulates in 
stoves, furnaces, &c., from the vitrification of the silica 
and iron present in the coal. 

Clink'-stone. (Min) A fnr vartiey of fel- 

spathic rock, common to volcanic soils. 

Cline-di ‘onal, (4U-wosli-ig'o-ndl.) [Gr. klinein, to 
slope, and . diagmal.) (Crystallog.) In a monoclinic 
crystal, the lateral axis which forms an oblique angle 
with the vertical axis. 

Clinodome, (klin'o-dóm.) [Gr. klinein, and Eng. dome. | 
(Crystallog.) A dome or prism of horizontal form, form- 
ing a parallel with the clino-diagonal. 
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[From Gr. Kling, a 
couch, and eidos, shape.) (Anat.) The name of four pro- 
cesses at the upper surface of the spheroid bone, which 
have been compared to the posts of a bed. On them the 


ituitary gland rests, 

(Gr. Kline, bed, and m. 
tron, measure.] An instrument employed by geologists 
aud miners for ascertaining the strike and angle of dip 
ef stratified rocks. 


Clinton, De Wirt, (klin'tiin,) an American statesman, 


n. in Orange co., N. Y.,1769, after completing his educa 
tion at Columbia Coll., was admitted to the bar in 1788, 
sent to the lower house of the legislature of New York 
in 1797, and in the year following to the senete. In 
1802, he was elected to a seat in the Senate of ths U. S, 
which he resigned in 1803 to fill the mayoralty of New 
York city, a position he held for some years with twa 
intervals. He was also lieut.-gov. of the State from 1511 
to 1813. In 1812, he was a candidate for the presidency 
of the U. S., but was defeated by Mr. Madison. As the 
promoter of the Erie Canal he rendered inestimable 
benefits to his State, which elected him its governor in 
1816. D. 1528. 

Clin'ton, Gronor, an American general and statesman, 
cousin of the preceding, was B. in Ulster co., N. Y, in 
1139. Ife was elected to the contiucntal congress in 
1775, voted for the Declaration of Independence, was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of the U. S. in 1777, and also 
chosen governor of the State of New York, which latter 
office, by 6 successive elections, he held for 18 years. He 
rendered important services during tho war of indepen- 
dence, and was elected vice-president of the U. States 
in 1804. In 1*05, he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the office of chief magistrate, but succeeded, however, 
in retaining the vice-presidency, D. 1812. 

Clinton. in //linois, a B. central co.; area, 420 sq. T 
Carilyle.—In dianan, a N. . cO. ; area, about 
square miles; County Seat, Frankfort. In Zoa, an 
E. county, b. on IHlinois ; ares, 696 »q. m. ; C. DeWitt. 
A town of the above county, on the Mississippi river, 
197 miles trom Chicago, In Kentucky, a 8. county, b. 
N. by the Coumberbuid river; area, about 350 square 
miles; County Seat, Albany.—-In Massachusetts, a 
manufacturing town of Worcester county, on the 
Nashua river, 35 miles W. by N. of Boston. Jnd. 
Carpets, textile goods, ma: hinery, ete.—In Mi higan, 
a cent, co. ; area, about 576 square miles ; €. St. John, 
—]1n Missouri,a N. W. co. ; are , about 46) aq. m. ; 
County Seat, Plattsburr —In Mee Yoik, a N.E. 
county, b. E. by Lake Champlain; area, about 95) sq. 
m.; €. Plattsburg.—In Ohio, a S.W. county; aret, 
about 467 square miles; County Seat, Wilmmzton.— 
In Pennsylvania, a N. central co. ; (tea, about 1,000 
Moe miles; County Seat, Lock Maven. 

Clio, (Ali'o.) |L., from Gr. kiero, renown.] (My) One 
of the Muses, being the goddess of history and epic 
verse; she was daughter of Jupiter by Mnemosyne, aud 
is represented with a half-opened scroll of writing in 
her right hand. —(Zoól.) A gen. of naked marine mol- 
lusks, O. Pteropoda. 

Clipper, (klip'pr.) [rron clip.) (Nuut) A cargo- 
carrying vessel, especially constructed for fast sailing, 
The € of Baltimore, U. S., and of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
are particularly noted; the swiftest of the kind, hows 
ever, are those employed in the Chinese tea-trade with 
the United States and Englan 









d. 
| Clisiocampa, (Xish'o-kám'pah.) (Zoól.) A genus of 
fe ee 


lepidopterous insects, fam. having a stout 
woolly body, short, stcutly pectinated antenns, and 
short, broad wings. The American Tent-caterpillar 
Moth, € Americana, belongs to this genus. 

Clisthenes, (/li*the-neez,) an Athenian who is said to 
have devised the practice of ostracism, aud to have 
been the first to suffer therefrom. 

Clitheroe, (Xi/ér-o) a manuf. town of England, co, 
Lancaster, on the Ribble, 28 m. N.E. of Manchester. 
£y. 12,000. 

Clitoria, (Ai-l're-ch.) (Bot) A large and widely- 
distributed genus of pea-flowered plants, O. Fabacez, 
chiefly cocsisting of large climbers, scrambling over 
trees to a great height. 

Clitoris, (litoris) (Anat) A small round female 
organ, placed at the upper extremity of the vulva, and 
divided by a small space from the anterior commissure 
of the labia. 

Clitus, (kli'tăs,) one of Alexander the Great's generals, 
and the saviour of his master's life in the battle of 
Granicus, was slain by Alexander while drunk, b. c. 326. 

Clive, Rosert, Lorn, (kliv,) an English general, n. 1725. 
He went as ensign to India while still a boy, and 
fought his way to a colonelcy hv the time he reached 
manhood, He distinguished himself in 1751 by his 
successes against the French, and, in 1756, saved the 
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h rule in India by driving Suraj-ad-Dowlah out 
cutta, and by routing his army, 50,000 strong, at 
at the head of 3,000 British regulars. He 
returned to England in 1760, covered with wealth and 
honor. In 1764, he was sent again to India, where he 
consolidated the English power, and made many im- 
portant administrative reforms. Towards the close 
of his life his mind became impaired, and he died, by 
suicide, in 1774. 

yd ee OLoacaæ,) (klo-d’kah.) [L.,a common sewer.] 


of 
Plassey, 1757 


Cl . 
ta e sewer of anc. Rome. ]t was constructed, 
re the establishment of the republic, of immense 
blocks of stone, in such a solid manner that it remains 
even to this day, and continues to fill the purpose for 
which it was intended. eb na A term applied 
to the excrementitious cavity in birds, reptiles, and 


fishes. 

Clock, (kok.) [From Fr. cloche, a bell.] (Horol.) A 
machine for measuring time. Its invention has been 
attributed to Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, in the 
9th cent.; and even to Boethius, in the early part of the 
6th. The most ancient C, of which we have any dis- 
tinct account, were that erected in a tower of the palace 
of Charles V. of France, about the year 1364, and that 
made at Strasburg about the year 1370. In the follow- 
ing cent. public C. became very common in Europe. 
The first method used for regulating €. was by a fly- 
wheel; but this, being affected by the variable resist- 
ance of the air, acted very imperfectly. The great im- 
provement in clockmaking was the application of the 

ulum in thel7th cent.; but it is uncertain by whom 

t was first employed. Some attribute it to Galileo, 
who first announced its isochronism; and others to 
Huygens, who first explained its principle. The com- 
pensation pendulum was invented by Hooke in 1715; 
and the method of compensation by the unequal expan- 
sion of different metals by Graham. A C. consists of 
wheels moved by weights, and is so constructed that, 
by a uniform vibration of a peudulum, the hours, min- 
utes, and seconds are measured with great exactness ; 
and it indicates the hour, not only by a dial, but by the 
stroke of a hammer on a bell. Sometimes, also, it 
strikes the half-hours and quarters, The C. measures 
24 mean hours, but the solar day is of various lengths, 
according to the situation of the earth in its orbit, and 
to the declination of the sun. Hence the C. is some- 
times a few minutes faster or slower than the sun. — 
Electrical C. is a clockwork machine, in which an 
electro-inagnet, by means of an electric current regu- 
larly interrupted, is both the motor and the regulator. 

Fig. 189 represents the mechanism of such a C., which 

works the needles. An electro-magnet, B, attracts an 








Fig. 189. — ELECTRICAL CLOCK. 


armature of soft iron, P, movable on a pivot, a. The 
armature P transmits its oscillating motion to a lever, 
a Which, by means of a ratchet, n, turns the wheel A. 
This, by the pinion D, turns the wheel C, which, by a 
series of wheels and pinions, moves the hands. The | 
small one marks the hours, the large one the minutes; 

but as the latter does not move regularly, but by sud- 

den starts from second to second, it follows that it may | 
also be used to indicate the seconds, It is obvious that 
the regularity of the motion of the bands depends on 
the regularity of the oscillations of the piece P. For | 
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this purpose, the oscillations of the current, before 
passing into the electro-magnet B, are bya 
standard C., which itself has been previously re; 

by a seconds pendulum. At oscillation of the 
pendulum the current is opened and closed, and thus 
the armature P beats the seconds exactly. To illustrate 
the use of these electrical C., suppose that on the rail- 
road from New York to San Francisco, each station hus 
an electric C, and that from the New York station a 
conducting wire passes to all the C. on the line as far as 
San Francisco. When the current passes in this wire, 
all the €. will simultaneously indicate the same hour, 
the same minute, and the same second; for electricity 
travels with such prodigious velocity, that it takes an 
inappreciable time to go from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Clod-crusher, (-krish'tir.) (Agric) An implement 
used for breaking clods and pressing down earth after 
ploughing. It, most commonly, is in the form of a 
cylindrical roller divided into many parts, all 
to one axle. 

Clodius, Pustivs Purcnrn, (Kló'de-8s,) a Roman noble 
of the Claudian family, famous for his profligacy, and 
for his inveterate opposition to Cicero. He was mur- 
dered in a casual fray with Annius Milo, in 52 B. 0. 

Clodomir, (Xiód'o-mür,) the 2d son of Clovis king of 
the Franks, 8. his father as king of Orleans, 511. Ho 
vanquished and put to death Sigismund, king of Bur- 
gundy, and was himself killed afterwards in battle by 
Sigismund's successor, Gondomar, 524. He left 3 sons, 
2 of whom were put to death by their uncles, and the 
3d, Clodoald (Saint Cloud), became a monk. 

Cloister, (kloiz tir. uS cloître, from L. claustrum, 
an inclogure.] (Æecl.) Part of a regular monastery, 
consisting of an arcade or colonnade, surrounding an 
open court. The word itself is used also to signify the 
convent itself. 

Cionmel, (klón-mZl',) a fine and flourishing town of 
Ircland, on the Suir, co. Tipperary, 14 m. from Cashel. 
Monuf. Cottons. Pop. abt. 20,000. 

Clontarf, (kón-tàrf*,) a village of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
abt. 3 m. N. of Dublin. This place was the scene of a 
famous battle, 1024, in which Brian Boroimhe ore) 
king of Ireland, at the head of 20,000 men, defea 

"king Sitric with 21,000 Danes. 7,000 Irish, with kin 
Brian and his son, fell, while the Danish loss nome 


13,000. 

Close, (klés.) [From L. claudo, to shut.) (Law.) An 
interest in the soil, or in the trees and growing crops 
thereon, — ( Her.) A bird is said to be close, when re- 
presented with its wings lowered and lying close to the 
body. — Close vowel, a vowel articulated by a contrac- 
tion of the lips. — ( Naut.) A ship is said to lie close to 
the wind when sailing close-hauled, that is to say, as 
near the wind as possible, and with her yards b up. 

Clot, (klét.) (Chem.) See BLOOD. 

Clotaire, or Clothaire, (//o'(air,) I., king of France, 
B. 507, son of Clovis I. and Clotilde, crowned king of 
Soissons in 551, became, 7 years afterward, ruler of the 
whole of France by the death of his brothers. D. 561. 
— C. II., n. 575, s. his father Chilperic I, while yet an 
infant, in the kingdom of Soissons. Becoming after- 
wards master of Austrasia, 615, he thus governed the 
entire kingdom. D. 628. — C. 111. s. his father Clovis IT. 
on the throne of Burgundy in 656. D. €70. — C. IV. 
reigned nominally, 719-20, under the actual rule of 
Charles Martel (4. v), his mayor of the palace. D. 720, 

Cloth, (koh) lis: clath.] (Mawur) Any kind of 
stuff that is woven or manufactured in the loom, 
whether made of wool, hemp, flax, cotton, or hair. 

€loth-moth. (Zl) Bee TINEIDÆ. 

Clouds, (loudz) [A.S. geMlid.]  (Meteor.) They are 
masses of vapor, condensed into little drops or vesicles 
of extremo minuteness, like fogs; from which they 
only differ in occupying the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, They always result from the condensation 
of vapors which rise from the earth, and are of various 
kinds, according to their peculiar form, or the quantit 
of electric fluid which they contain, Massive ed 
clouds, increasing upwards from an horizontal base, are 
termed cumulus (Fig. 190); horizontal layers, which in- 
clude fogs and mists, are termed stratus ; and fibres or 
curling streaks, which diverge in all directions, are 
termed cirrus, From these are formed 4 other varieties, 
the cirro-cumulus, the crrro-stratus, the cumulo-stratus, 
and the cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nimbus, into Which the 
others resolve themselves when rain falls, The com- 
pound names of these C. sufficiently indicate their na- 
ture. The two pp. of the many canses that may concur 
in the formation of C. are: I. The low temperature of 
the higher region of the atmosphere. For, owing to the 
solar radiation, vapors are constantly di from 
tlie earth and from the waters, which from elastis 
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ferce and lower "pee: ipe in the atmosphere ; meeting 
there continually colder and colder layers of air, they 
sink to the point of saturation, and then condensing in 
infinitely small droplets, they give rise to clouds. — II. 





Fig. 190. — CUMULUS. 


The hot and moist currents of air rising during the day 
undergo a gradually feebler pressure, and thus is pro- 
duced an expansion which is a source of intense cold, 
and produces a condensation of vapor. Hence it is that 
high mountains, stopping the aerial currents, and forc- 
ing them to rise, are an abundant source of rain. See 


Rain. 

Cioud, (St.,) (sdng-Kloo’,) a town of France, in the out- 
skirts of Paris, dep. Seine-et-Oise, almost entirely burnt 
by the Prussians during the war of 1870-1, along with 
the magnificent palace here, which was a summer resi- 
dence of the French monarchs. Pop. 5,000. 

Cloud kerry- ino See RUBUS. 

Cloutierville, (kloo’te-air-vil,) in Louisiana, a village 
of Natchitoches par., on the N. bank of Red River, 85 m. 
W. by 8. of Concordia. Here, April 23, 1864, a Confed- 
erate force was defeated by Gen. T. Kirby Smith, with 
the loss of 100 men. 

Clout-nails, (Hout-náls) (Com.) Short, large-headed 
wrought-iron nails, used for clinching the soles of heavy 
shoes or boots. 

Clove, teme) [Fr. clou.] (Com. A very pungent 
aromatic Indian spice. See CaAnYoPrmvLLUs. — ( Bot.) 
One of the small bulbs formed within the mother-bulb 
of certain plants; such as garlic.— Clove Gilliflower. 
See DIANTHUS. 

Clover, (klõ'vr.) [A.8. cloefer.] (Bot) See TRIFOLIUM. 
— C. bush. See LESPEDEZA.— C. prairie. Sec PETALOS- 
TEMON. — C. sweet. See MELILOTUS. 

Ciovis I., (kló'vis) king of the Franks, and the true 
founder of the French monarchy, B. 467, s. his father 
Childeric I. in 481. By his victory over Syagrius, 486, 
he put an end to the Roman domination in Gallia. In 
493, he married the Christian princess Clotilda, a 
daughter of Gondebaud king of the Burgundi; and 
gained a great victory over the Alemanni at Tolbiac in 
496, after which he professed Christianity, and was bap- 
tized with 3,000 of his subjects. In 507, he defeated and 
killed Alaric IT. king of the Visigoths, thus adding 8.W. 
Gaul to his kingdom, and fixed his residence in Paris. 
C. tarnished his glory by many acts of cruelty. D.511, 
after partitioning his kingdom among his 4 sons. — C. 
JI., 2d son of Dagobert I., reigned from 638 to 656, — (. 
TIL s. his father Thierry IIT. as king of France in 691, 
while yet a child. He reigned 5 years under the tute- 
lage of Pepin d'Heristal, mayor of the palace. D. 695. 

Ciub. [From A.S. tan] An association of persons 
united for the promotion of some certain object — good- 
fellowship, political ends, literary or scientific discus- 
sion, and the like: they are essentinlly of English 
arigis: The term also includes the building in which 
su 


Clab-rush. (Bot.) See SCIRPUS. 

Cluny, (kloo'ne.) [Ánc. Cluniacum.) A town of France, 
on the Grône, dep. Saone-et-Loire, 46 m. from Lyon, 
famous for the ruins of its once great abbey. Pop. 


4994. 

Clany, (klü'ne,) (Monks or THE ORDER oF.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A branch of the Benedictine order, taking their name 
teem Cluny KA be here they had an abbey. St. Odo, 
Weir abbot, in 927, increased the stringency of the 





Ciyde,a village of New Yor 
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rules; in the 12th cent. they numbered abt. 2,000 com- 
munities in various parts of Europe, and the order was 
abolished in 1790. 


ClIupeidie, (kloo-pé'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Herring family, 


comprising malacopterygious fishes, distinguished by 
their wanting the adipose fin, by having the u r jaw 
composed of the intermaxillary bones in the middle, and 
the maxillaries at the sides, and by the body being al- 
ways covered with scales. The gen. Clupea comprises 
the Herrings proper. C. elongata (Fig. 191), the com- 
mon Herring of the Atlantic coast of N. America, ia 
abt.12 inches long, deep blue, tinged with yellow above, 
and silvery beneath. The herring is believed to be an 
inhabitant of deep water, from which, at certain seasons, 
it approaches the shores, probably never migrating to 
any great distance. When in spring the great annual 
shoals of herrings appear on the coasts, they erally 
swim near the surface of the water, andare followed by 
multitudes of larger fishes, as hakes, dog-fishes, &c., 
which prey on them. At Martha’s Vineyard (Mass.), 
3,000 barrels of herrings have been taken in a single 
year. The immense multitudes of them annually taken 
by the net, cause no apparent diminution of their abun- 
dance, the destruction being compensated for by pro- 
digious fecun- 
dity ; more than 
68,000 eggs hav- 
ing been count- 
ed in the roe of 
a single female. 
The herring, 
being not found Fig. 191. 

within the Med- HERRING OF THE N. AMERICAN COAST. 
iterranean, was 

unknown to the ancients. The process of pickling or 
salting this fish was invented by the Dutch in the 14th 
century. It is fished by drift-nets, and only during the 
night, the most favorable time being when it is quite 
dark, and the surface of the water is ruflled by a breeze. 
The Pilchard, C. pilchardus, of the coast of England, is 
abt. the size of the herring. The Sardine, C. sardina, is 
taken in vast numbers off the coast of Sardinia, and in 
other parts of the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic 
Ocean. They are exported to the most distant parts of 
the world ; and cured with oil in tin boxes, form a much 
esteemed delicacy, and, at the same time, a most whole- 
some article of food. The Saury, Elop saurus, of the 
Atlantic, has a cylindrical body, and is from 11 to 22 
inches long. See ALAUSA. 





€Iusiaceze, (Xloo-se-à/se-e,) or GUTTIFERÆ. (Bol.) An 


O. of plants, all. Guttiferales, consisting of trees or 
shrubs with a resinous juice, opposite, leathery, entire 
leaves, and often incomplete flowers; fruit dry or suc- 
culent. They are natives of humid and hot places in 
tropical regions, chiefly in S. America. Clusia Galac- 
todendron, a native of Venezuela, is one of the Palo de 
Vaca, or Cow-trees of 8. America. The milk is extract- 
ed by making incisions through the bark till the wood 
is reached. Sts use is accompanied by a sensation of 
astringency in the lips and palate, which is said to be 
characteristic of all edible vegetable milks. 


Clusium, (Hü'zhe-im.) (Anc. Geog.) Sce Carvsi. 
Clustered, (klis'lird.) (Bot) Collected in parcels, 


each of which has a roundish figure. 


Clus'tered Column, (Arch.) In Gothic archi- 


tecture, a pier consisting of several shafts clustered to- 
ether. 


€ i peste, (klip'e-at.) rom L. clypeus, a shield.) (Bot.) 
a 


ving the form of a shield. 


Tiyas, (klid,) a river of Scotland, rising in 8. Lanark- 
8 


ire, and emptying near Glasgow (where it becomes 
navigable) into a large wstuary called the Frith of 
Clyde. Tts length is abt. 120 m., and a cataract known 
as the Falls of Clyde, 230 feet in height, occurs in ita 
upper course, near Lanark. 


Clyde, CoriN CAMPBELL, Lord, an English general, 5. 


1792. In 1848-52, he fought through the Indian cam- 
aigns, and in 1854 commanded the brigade of Scots 
Trightanders in the battles of the Crimean War. In 
1857, as commander-in-chief in India, he saved Luck- 
now, and quenched the Bepo Mutiny. D. 1863. 
„in Galen township, Wayne 
county, 186 miles north-west of Albany, on the Clyde 
river. 


Cly’mer, Gronar, one of the signers of the Declaration 


of Independence, B. in Philadelphia, 1739; p. 1813. 


Clyster, (Klister.) [arcs Gr klyzo, I wash.) (Med.) 


liquid substance injected into the lower intestines, 
usually for the purpose of promoting alvine discharges, 
but sometimes for the support and nourishment of pa 
tients who cannot swallow aliment. 


Clytemnestra, (Kli-tem-nés'trah.) (Heroic Hist.) The 


daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, and wife of Agawemr 
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non, who murdered him on his return from Troy, and 
was killed by her son Orestes. 

Coach, (kóch.) [Fr.coche.] A vehicle of pleasure, dis- 
tinguished from a chariot by having seats fronting euch 
other. Many of the coaches used by princes and nobles 
in the 16th cent. were closed only to the extent that | 
they had canopies supported by ornamental pillars, and | 
curtains of cloth, silk, or leather, which could be drawn 








Pig. 192. — COACH OF THE 16TH CENTURY. ' 


easily aside (Fig. 192). A ( with glass windows is 
specially mentioned as being used by an Infanta of 
Spain in 1631, Coaches were first suspended by leath- 
ern straps in the time of Louis XIV., in order to insure 
ease of motion. 

Coach-whip Snake. (Zo) See CoLUBRIDÆ. 

Coadjutor, (ko-ad-jü'tür.) ( Eccl.) In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the assistant or deputy of a bishop or arch- 
bishop, 
Coadunate,(ko-dd’u-ndt.) [L. coaduno, I join together.) 
( Bot.) Designating several leaves united at the base. 
Coagulum, (ko-dj'u-lŭm.) [L.] The concreted mass 
of the constituents of a fluid; as the curds of milk, the 
clot of blood, the albumen of egg, &c. 

Coahoma, (ko-ah-hd’mah,) in Mississippi, a W.N.W. 
co. b. on Mississippi river; area, abt. 750 sq. m C. 


Delta. 

€onhuiln, (ko-iA-oo-éla^, a mountainous state of 
Mexico, separated from Texas on the N. by the Rio 
Grande; area, 30,740 sq. m. C. Saltillo. Pop. 67,091. 

Coaking,, (kok'ing.) (Shipbuilding.) The act of weld- 
ing together pieces of a spar by means of tabular pro- 
jections, formed by cutting away the solid of one piece 
into a hollow, so us to make a projection in the other in 
such a manner that they may closely fit, the butts pre- 
venting the pieces from becoming disengaged. 

Coal, (/0l.) [Ag col.) (Min«and Geol.) A name under 
which are classed together various solid inflammable 
mineral substances, capable of being used as fuel, and 
characterized by the presence of carbon as a largely 
predominant constituent, associated with smaller quan- 
tities of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and cer- 
tain mineral matters which compose the ashes. Coal 
appears to have been formed by a peculiar decomposition 
or fermentation of buried vegetable matter, resulting 
in the separating of a large proportion of its hydrogen 
in the form of maf*h-gas (C4H4), and similar com- 








pounds, and of its oxygen in the form of carbonic acid 
(COg), the carbon accumulating iu the residue. The 
examination of a peat-bog is very instructive with 
reference to the formation of coal, as aflording exam- 
ples of vegetable matter in every stage of decomposi- 
tion, from that in which the organized structure is 
still clearly visible, to the black carbonaceous mass 
which only requires consolidation by pressure in order 
to resemble a true coal. The three principal varieties 
of coal — lignite, bituminous coal, and anthracite — pre- 
sent us with the material in different stages of car- 
bonization; the lignite, or brown coal, presenting 
indications of organized structure, and containing 
considerable proportions of hydrogen and oxygen, 
while anthracite often contains little else than carbon 
and the m.neral matter or ashes. The lignites furnish 
a much larger quantity of gas under the action of heat, 
and therefore burn with more flame than the other va- 
rieties, leaving a coke which retains the form of the 
original coal; while bituminous coal softens and cakes 
together, — a useful property, since it allows even the 
dust of such coal to be burnt, if the fire be judi- 
ciously managed. Anthracite is much less easily com- 
bustible than either of the others, since it yields but 
little gas when heated, and it usually burns with little 
flame or smoke. Coal has been in course of formation 
since the existing state of the world began; and it is 
probably so still. It is therefore found in all geological 
ages. It is chiefly found in the Liassic and Oolitic 
members of the secondary formation; but the Carbon- 
iferous series, which belongs to the Primary or Palwo- 
soic formation, is that which yields the chjef supplies 
ip Westera Europe and Eastern N. America. The most re- 
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markabte coal-fields of Europe at present in actual work 
are those of England, Belgium, France, Rhenish Prussia, 
Silesia, Bohemia, Spain,und Russia, The productive coal- 
fields of the U. States are of enormous extent, embrac- 
ing an area of 125,000 sq. m. The most remarkable is 
the great M LR DA et age which covers parts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, E. Kentucky, E. Tennes- 
see, and Alabama. The whole thickness of the forma- 
tion is 2,500 to 3,000 ft.; aggregate thickness of the 
iucluded coal-beds, over 120 ft. in the Pottsville and 
Tamaqua valley, abt. 62 ft. near Wilkesbarre, and 2514 
ft. at Pittsburg. In the centre of Pennsylvania, Dw- 
tween Pottsville and Wyoming, are the famous anthra- 
cite beds, divided into many distinct patches. Total 

roduction of C. in the U. S. for 1875 was: Anthracite, 

„654,509; bituminous, 26,031,736; post-carbouiferous, 
827,000, total, 47.513,235 tons. "Total of G. Britain the 
same year est. at 150,000,000 tons. Since then theanruat 
production in the U S. has greatly increased, and our 
anthracite is now exported to SN. Europe, where its 
superiority over the bituminous (the only kind found in 
Europe) is admitted. See ANTHRACITE 


Coal-fish. (Zotl.) See GApIDA. 

Coal-gas. (Chem.) Sec Gas. 

Coalition, (ho-dlish'un.) (From. L. coalitio.] (Pol.) 
A combination of states or of two or more political 


parties against a third or others :— usually applied in a 
reproachful sense. 

Coal-measures. (Geol.) See CARBONIFEROUS AGE. 

€onl'-tur. (Clem.) See Tar. 

Coamings, (Lom'ings.) (Naut.) Ledges raised around 
a ship’s hatchways, so as to prevent the water washing 
about deck from getting down into the hold. 

Coanza, (ko-iw'zah,) a large river of Congo, W. Africa, 
falls into the Atlantic in Lat. 9? 10' 8., Lon. 14° 22’ E. 
Length ubt. 500 m. 

Const'ing-trnude. (Com. The traffic carried on by 
means of vessels between ports of the same country. 

Coast Range, in California, à mountain group ex- 
tending in a parallel with the coast, from the Oregon 
frontier to Los Angelos on the 8. Mt. Carlos, their high- 
est summit, is 4,977 feet above sea-level. 

Coat, (16c.) [From Allemannic kutte.) (Anat.) The mem- 
branous covering of any part of the body ; as, the coats 
of the eye, of the stomach, &c.— Coat of arms, or Coat- 
armor. (Her.) In the modern acceptation, a device or 
assemblage of devices, supposed to be painted on a 
shield, which, in the language of heraldry, is called the 
field. — Coat of mail. (Mil.) Armor made iu the form 
of a shirt, and consisting of & kind of network of iron 
rings: — in distinction from 'e-armor. 

Contimondií, (Xot-e-müs'de.) (Zol.) The Nasua rufa, 
an animal of the fam. Ursidæ, equal in size to a large 
cat, and native of Brazil. It somewhat resembles the 
Raccoon, from which it is chiefly distinguished by the 
elongation of its snout. 

Coatzacoalco, (Lwit-zdA-ko-dl'ko,) a river of Mexico, 
rising in the Sierra Madre, dept. Oaxaca, empties into a 
bay of same name in the Caribbean Sea, 130 m. 8.E. of 
Vera Cruz; Lat. 18° 8’ 20" N., Lon. 94° 32’ bU" W. 

Cobeea, (ko-bé'ah.) (Bot) A small gen. of the O. Po- 
lemoniacet, consisting of climbing, tendrilled plants, 
with pinnate foliage, and large bell-shaped flowers. C. 
scandens, a well-known summer climber, of very rapid 
growth, has large flowers, which are at first green, but 
ultimately assume a deep violet hue. 

Cobalt, (ko-bault’.) | From Ger. kobold, a devil.] (Chem.) 
A metallic element first isolated by Brandt in 1153, 
although compounds of it were known to the ancients. 
1t is a hard, steel-gray metal which takes a good polish, 
fuses at about the same temperature as iron, is mag- 
netic, although not so powerfully so as iron, and oxi- 
dizes ata red heat. Mineral acids dissolve it, forming 
salts. The impure oxide of C. is called zaffre ; but when 
fused with three parts of silicious sand and an alkaline 
flux, it is converted into a blue glass, called swalt. 
This metal is used principally to give a permanent blue 
color to glass and enamels. The chloride of C. in solu- 
tion affords a blue sympathetic ink. Characters written 
with this ink are invisible until exposed to heat. At. 
weight, 5875. nbol, Co. 

Cobaltine, (ko'baul-tin.) ( Min.) A reddish, silver-white, 
arsenical ore of cobalt containing sulphur. 

Coban, (k6’bdn,) a town of Guatemala, on the Rio Dulce, 
C. of dep. Vera Paz; pop. (chiefly Indian) 15,000. 

Cobb, Howe, an American statesman, B. in Georgia, 
1815, was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1843, sitting there, by three successive re-erections, till 
1850. In 1849, he was elected speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and in 1850, governor of Georgia. On 
the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidential office. 
he made C. his Secretary of the Treasury. He resigned 
in 1860; was president of the Congress of Secessionists, 
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Feb., 1861, and became a major-general in the Confed- 

erate army. D. 1868. 

Cobb, (Xób,) in Georgia, a W.N.W. co.; area, abt. 450 sq. 

m. È. Marietta. 

Cobbler, (kób'lēr,) a cant term for an iced drink con- 
cocted of various liquors, swectened with sugur, and 
flavored with lemon, &c.; as, a sherry-cobbler. 

Cobden, Ricuanp, (kdb'den,) an English political econ- 
omist, b. 1394. ile aided in establishing the Anti-Corn 
Law League, and in 1841 entered Parliament, where he 
distinguished himself, both as à lucid debater aud asa 
radical of the first water. After the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, he received a national testimonial of $150,000. 
He was a member of the ** Peace-at-any-Price" party, 
in conjunction with his friend, Mr. Bright, and success- 
fully negotiated a treaty of free-trade between France 
and England. D. 1865. 

€o-belligerent, (-béL-lij’r-ent.) A state or nation 
united in offensive alliance with another. 

Cobija, der A a seaport of Bolivia, on the Pacific, 
dep. La Mar; Lat. 229 31’ S., Lon. 70? 21’ 2" W. 

Destroyed by earthquake, Muy 1877. 

Coblentz, (kób'lénts.) [Anc. uentes.] A city of 
Prussia, on the Rhine, at its junction with the Moselle. 
Its fortifications constitute it one of the most important 
places in Europe. It connects on the opposite side of 
the Rhine with thealmost impregnable castle of Ehren- 
breitstein. C. is a free port, has a considerable com- 
merce, and some important manuf. Pop. in 1880, 30,548. 

Cobourg, or Cosuno, (kó'bürg,) a town and port of en- 
try of Canada W., C. of cos. Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, on the N. shore of Lake Ontario, 92 m. W. by 8. 
of Kingston. Pop. 5,500. 

Cobra, (kó'bra^,) or CoBRA DI CAPELLO. (Zodl.) See 


NAJA, 
Cobre, (ki/br,) a t. inthe EF. dep. of Cuba, celebrated for 
its copper-mines, (whence the Sp. name cobre, copper.) 
Coburg, a city of Germany, duchy of Saxe.Coburg 
Gotha, on the Itz; Luther was concealed here in 1530, 
in the old castle of the dukes of Coburg. P. 1886,10,000. 
Cobweb, (Zoól.) The web of a spider. See ARANEIDA. 
Coca, (k)'kah ) (Bot.) See ERYTHROXYLACEX. 
Cocaine, (Chem.) This alkaloid, to which coca owes 
its properties, was discovered in 1859, but only intro- 


duced as a l anesthetic in 1885. See Coca. 
Cocaigne, Kaigne, (kdk-dn’.) [O. Fr.] Among 
the old romancers, the land of fairy, or of ecstatic de- 


light. — Among the moderns, a cant term for the city 
of London proper, whence the appellation Cockney as 
applied to a Londoner born within the sound of the 
church-bells of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

Coccidae, (kók'se-de.)) (From L. coccineus, scarlet-col- 
ored.] (Z4) The Bark Lice family, comprising he- 
mipterous insects, which, in the form of oval, rounded, or 
other shaped scales or shields, cover the bark of the 
stems and branches, and, in some cases, the leaves und 
roots of plants. The males alone are winged, and pass 
throngh the usual chunges, while the females increase 
in size, always keeping the scale-like form. Coccus ilicis, 
lives on a low shrub of the Levant, and is the insect 
which supplied the famous dye xóxxos of the Greeks, 
Coccus of the Romans, Kermes of the Arabs, Cocchi of 
the Italians, and Al-kermes of the Persians, The Co- 
chineal, Coccus cacti (Fig. 193), feeds upon various spe- 
cies of cactus, in Mexico 
&nd other warin coun- 
tries. The female, after 
selecting a spot on a 

leaf, thrusts in its 

and there remains 
sucking for the remain- 
der of its life. Planta- 
tions of cactus are made 
for them, to which the 
insects are carefully re- 
moved when young. 
When fally grown they 
are brush off, and 
killed either in a hot 
oven or by boiling wa- 
ter. Cochineal is em- 
pesa for dyeing scar- 
et aud crimson, and 
carmines and lakes are 
prepared from it. It 
takes abt. 70,000 insects 
to make up a pound 
weight. Insome years 
1,400 tons of cochineal have been imported; but the 
demand has much lessened of late, in consequence of 
the introduction of the dyes of aniline. C. Lacca fur- 
Zishes the resin called Lac or Gum-lac, which is pro- 
«weed by the puncture of the female insect upon the 
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branches of several plants, among others the Crofon 
lacciferum, or Bilbar tree, growing in Siam, Assam, &c. 
The twig becomes incrusted with a reddish mammil- 
lated resin, which has a fracture of a crystalline appear- 
ance, and constitutes the Stick-lac of commerce, which 
has a deep-red color. The resinous concretion taken 
off the twigs, coarsely pounded, and triturated with 
water in a mortar to remove most of the coloring-mat- 
ter, and dried in the sun, is Seed-lac. The seed-lac is 
put into oblong bags of cotton cloth, which are held 
over a charcoal fire, and twisted 80 as to strain the li- 
quefied resin through, and make it drop and form thin 
plates, which constitute Shell-lac. This resiu is largely 
used in the manufacture of hats, of sealing-wax, and 
varnishes. 

Coceinellidae, (kdk-se-nél’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Lady- 
bug fam., comprising small coleopterous hemispherical 
insects, which are black, red, or yellow, with round or 
lunate spots. Both in the perfect and larva state they 
devour plant-lice. 

b lite, (kok'kodit) (Min. A variety of augite or 
pyroxene, occurring in granular concretions of various 
shades of green. 

Coccoloba, (kok-ko-ló'bah.) (Bot. A gen. of plants, 
O. JPolygonacee, containing the Seaside Grape of the 
West Indies, whose pulpy perianth has an agreeable 
acid flavor. 

Coccosteus, (kok-kós-t£^üs.) [From Gr. kokkos, a grain, 
und osteon, bone.] ip À gen. of placoganoid fishes 
found in the Devonian strata. 

Cocculus, (kok’ku-liis.) (Bot.) A us of climbing 
shrubs, O. Menispermacez, whose fruit is a drupe with a 
bony shell, containing a curved seed. An allied genus, 
Anamirta, produces the Cocculus indicus, which is the 
fruit of A. cocculus. The fruit contains an acrid irri- 
tant poison, called dg rei It is sometimes employed 
in the shape of a black extract, to adulterate porter, of 
which it increases the intoxicating properties. 

Coceus, (kok'küs) (Zotl.) See Coccip#.—(Bot.) The 
term Coccus (pl. Cocci) is applied to the closed carpels 
into which many fruits split, as those of Euphorbia 
and Verbena. 

Coccyx, or Coccyais Boxe, (kdk’siks.) [Gr. kokkyz, 
the cuckoo.) (Anat.) The lowest portion of the verte- 
bral column, which in man consists of 4 small bones 
joined together. They form the rudiments of a tall, 
and the upper end joins the sacrum. 

Cochabamba, (ko-chah-bdm'bah,) a dep. of Bolivia; 
Lat. bet. 17? and 19° 8., Lon. bet. 65° and 68° W.; area, 
55,120 sq. m. Z'op. (with Melgareja) 849,892. — A town 
C. of above dep., and the most important place in the 
republic, on the Rio de Rocha, at the base of the Andes. 
Pop. 40,018. 

Cochin-Chi'’na, (kdch'in-.) (Geog.) See ANAM, 

Cochin-Chi‘na Fowl. (Zojl.) See GALLUS. 

Cochineal, (kóch'e-neel.) (Zodl.) See Coccina. 

Cochineal Fig. (Bot.) See OPUNTIA. 

Cochlea, (kdk’le-ah.) (Anat.) See Ear. 

Coch’lear, [From L. cochlea, a cockle or screw.] (Bot) 
A term used in describing estivation; when one piece, 
being larger than the others, aud hollowed like a 
helmet or bowl, covers all the others; as in Aconitum, 

Cochlea’re. (^ nspoon.] (Med.) A table-, dessert-, 
or tea-spoonful; used by physicians in prescribing 
doses of medicine in various quantities, as C. magnum, 
C, medium, C. minimum, 

Coehlearia, (kók-lec"e-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of plan 
0. Brassicacex, chiefly distinguished by its roundish oa 
or silicula, the valves of which are very convex, the 
partition between them very broad. C. armoracia is 
the common Horse-radish, which has large coarsely- 
toothed rough leaves, and tall stem bearing a profu- 
sion of white flowers. The root-stock is the part used 
for culinary purposes for its pungent taste. C. officinalis, 
the Scurvy-grass, is a small, low-growing plant, with 
thick, egg-shaped, cordate leaves. It was formerly used 
as an antiscorbutic, and is still used in salads, as water- 
cress is. 

nb o aae ala (kók-leer'e-fórm.) (Bot) Spoon- 


8 : 

Cozkieate, (kok le-z:.) (Bot) Twisted in a short spire, 
so as to resemble the convolutions of a snail-ahell; as 
the pod of Medicago cochleata, 

Cochilite, (ko#lit.) (Pal.) A fossil shell, the mouth 
of which resembles that of a snail. 

Cochlospermum, (kók-l-spürm'üm.) (Bot.) A gen. 
of small trees or shrubs, O. Cistacer, chiefly distin- 
guished by their palmately-lobed leaves. The Brazilians 
make use of a decoction of the roots of C. insigne 
against internal pains, and affirm that it cures abscessos 
which have already formed. 

Cock. (Fr. wd The male of the common domestic 
fowl: — in the U. States, vulgarly termed rooster. Boe 
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GALLUS. — Cock of the Plains, Cock of the Woods. See 
I TETRAONIDA, — ( Mil.) That part of the lock of a uusket 
or fowling-piece which forms the hammer of the per- 
cussion lock, or which holds the flint, as the case may be. 
Cockade, (kik'dd.) (Fr. cocarde.] A knot of ribbon, 
or something similar, worn on the hat as a badge or 
party emblem. 

Cockatoo, (kdk-ah-too’.) ( Zool.) See PSITTACIDÆ. 

Cockatrice, (kdk uh-tris.) (Zodl.) See BASILISK. 

Cock-bill, aah Naut.) On shipboard, the yards 
are said to a ill when they are swung at an 
angle with the deck; the anchor, when it is suspended 
from the cathead by the ring only. 

Cockchafer, (hà für.) (Zol.) See SCARANÆIDÆ. 

Coek e, (kdk,) in Tennessee, an E. con b. on N. Carolina; 
area, abt, Z70 sq. m. C. Newport. 

@ockermoath, (Xok r-mouth,) a town of England, co. 
Cumberland, 25 m. S.W of Carlisle. Zop. 8,000, 

Cockle, (kg/l) (Zodl.) See CARDIADE. 

Cockney, (kdk’ne.) See CocstGNE. 

Cock pif, (kok’pit.) (Nuv.) In ships of war, an apart- 
ment situated near the after hatchway, under the 
lower gun-deck, in which the wounds of those disabled 
in action are dressed. 

Cockroach, (kokrüch.) (Zovl.) See BLATTARUE. 

UCoekKs'eom b, (-kom.) ( Bot.) See CELOSIA. 

Cocks'hend. (Bot.) See ONonnvcnis, 

Coek'spur Thorn. (Bot.) See CRATAGUS. 

Cockswain, (kóksn.) [From Eng. cock, a small boat, 
and swain, a servant.) (Neut.) An officer who has 
charge of a boat's crew, Also, in aquatics, the steers- 
man of a raciug-gig or row-boat; —sometimes written 
corswain, 

Cocles, HORATIUS, (FoFleez,) a legendary hero of Rome, 
who kept the whole army of Porsenna at bay, at the 
bridge leading to Rome, until it was broken down be- 
hind him; upon which he plunged with his arms into the 
stream, and swam to the other side in safety. 

Cocon, (ko'ko,) or Cacao. (Bot.) See THEOBROMA, 

Co’coa-nut. (Hot) See Cocos. 

€ocon-plum. (Bot.) See CIIRYSOBDALANACER. 

Coco Maricopas, (I ko mir--ko'pds,) a tribe of N. 
American Indians, which live in the valley of the Gila, 
New Mexico, where they have dwelt from time im- 
memorlal. They are half civilized, cultivate the soil, 
raise sheep, live in villages, and are on terms of amity 
with their white neighbors, They have a clear, dark- 
brown complexion, and their females have good figures 
with finely-formed limbs. Their number is abt. 1,000. 

Cocoon, (ko-koon'.) [From Gr. kokkos, kernel.) The 
fibrous case which some caterpillars weave around 
themselves, when they assume the pupa or chrysalis 
form. The threads of some species being unwound 
afford the silk of commerce. Sce 8iLK-wonm, 

Cocos, (ko'kds.) ( Bot.) A gen. of palms, which generally 
form tall graceful trees, and are natives of tho tropical 
regions of America, one species only, the Cocoa-nut 
Palm, C. mucifera, being found in Asia and Africa. The 
uses of this palm are so numerous that our space will 
allow us to quote only asmall part of them. In this 
country we know v ione y little of its value. It 
is true that we are indebted to it for several very use- 
ful articles, such as cocoa-nut fibre, cocoa-nut oil, and 
the cocoa-nuts themselves ; but they are all articles that 
we might contrive to do without. In tropical countries, 
however, the case is very different; there the Cocoa- 
nut Palm furnishes the chief necessarics of life, and 
its culture and the preparation of its various products 
afford employment to a large part of the population. 
Every part of the tree is put to some useful purpose. 
The outside rind or husk of the fruit yields the 
fibre from which the well-known cocoa-nut matting 
is manufactured. Besides its use for matting, it is 
extensively employed in the manufacture of cordage, 
being greatly valued for ships’ cables; and although 
these cables are rough to handle and not so neat-looking 
as those made of hemp, their greater elasticity renders 
them superior for some purposes. Other articles of 
minor importance are now made of this fibre, such 
as clothes- and other brushes, brooms, hats, &c.; and 
when curled and dyed it is used for stuffing cushions, 
mattresses, &c., n8 a substitute for horse-hair.—The next 
important product is the oil procured by boiling and 
pressing the white kernel of tho nut (albumen). While 
fresh it is used in cookery. Dy pressure it is separated 
into two parts:—one, called stearine, is solid, and is 
used in the manufacture of stearine candles ; the other, 
being liquid, is burned in lamps. As an article of food 
the kernel is of great importance to the inhabitants of 
the tropics. In the Laccadives it forms the chief food, 
each person consuming four nuts per day, and the fluid, 
commonly called milk, which it contains, affords them 
40 agreeab]e beveruge. While young they yield a de- 
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licions substance resembling blanc-mange. The hare 
shells of the nut are made into spoo..s, drinkingcore 
lamps, &c.; reduced to charcoal and pulverized, they 
afford an excellent tooth-powder, and very good lamp 
black is made from them. 

Cocy tus, (ko-si’tis.) (Myt.) One of the rivers of the 
infernal regions, according to the poets, but really a 
river of Epirus. 

Cod, or €od-fish, (;ód.) [A.8. codde.] (Zo.) The 
English name of the gen. of fishes Morrhua, fam. Gadid æ. 
The American Cod, M. Americanus (Fig. 194), has the 
abdomen thick and prominent, the haad and eyes large. 
It has dusky fins, the dorsal and anal rather large, the 

toral and ventral rather small. The lower e" iz 
»arded at the tip by a single cirrus. It is usually abt. 
30 inches long, but sometimes attains a very large size 
The C, which 
is one of the 
most valuable 
of fishes, is 
cnught by 
hooks and 
lines, and so 
voracious and 
plentiful that 
asinglefisher- 
man has been known to capture 500 of this fish in a 
day of teu hours, The great supply of C. is from the 
Tore of Newfoundland, Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
assachusetts coast between Cape Anu and Cape Cod; 
and in the Pacific, chiefly from the coasts of Washington 
Territory. There are more than 2,000 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 100,000 tons, and employing upwards of 
10,000 men and boys, engaged in the cod-fishery of the 
U. States. The Tom-cod, or Frost-fish, M. pruinosa of 
the N. Atlantic, is from 4 to 12 inches long, and is 
usually abundant in the mouths of the rivers after the 
first frosts of autumn. The Haddock, M. ZEylfinus of the 
N. Atlantic, is 12 to 24 inches long. See Cop-LivkEr Ott. 

Coda, (ko dih.) (1t, a tail.] (Mus) The passage which 
effects the euding or closing of a movement, after com- 
pletion of the regular form. 

Code, (kéd.) [From L. codex, a book.] A collection or 
system of public laws, Of these the principal are: the 
Justinian C., promulgated by command of the emperor 
Justinian, 524; and the Code Napoléon, established in 
1804, and which effected great changes in t te laws of 


France, 

Codetta, (ko-dit’tdh.) [It, a little tail.] (Mus) A 
short connecting passage, which does not, however, 
form part of a regular section. 

Codex, (kzdéks) [L.,a manuscript.] (Med.) A col- 
lection of authorized formule; as the Co lez Medica- 
mentarius, & French pharmacopoeia. 

Codicil, (köd'e-sil.) [L., a little book.] (Law) A 
supplement to a will, containing anything which the 
testator wishes to add, or any explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of what his will contains. Every C. must, 
like the will itself, be signed by the testator in the 
presence of two witnesses at one time, 

Codille, (ko-deel’.) [Fr.] (Games) In Ombre, a term 
which denotes that the game is won. 

Cod-liver Oil. (Mc) An oil obtained from the 
liver of the cod, and which is in great repute for its 
remedial powers, It is used in the dose of a tuble- 
spoonful three or four times a day, in pulmonary 
phthisis, in various scrofulous affections, in chronic 
gout and rheumatism, and in some skin diseases, 

Codogno, (ko-dén'yo,) a town of N. Italy, 15 m. S.E. of 
Lodi. Pop. 10,582. 

Codrington, Sm EDWARD, (kéd’ring-liin,) an English 
admiral, p. 1770. He entered the navy a boy, com- 
manded a ship of the line at Trafalgar, served at Flush- 
ing, in the Scheldt, and at Cadiz and New Orleans, and, 
in 1826, commanded the allied fleets of France, Eng- 
land, and Russia, in the decisive battle of Navarino. D. 

851. d 

€odus, (Lkodüs) the last mythical Athenian king 
Upon the Heraclitean invasion of Attica, he sacrificed 
his life to save his country, in obedience to the oracle 
which had deelared that tbe chief of the conquering 
army should fall, abt. n. c. 1070. 

Co-ellicients, ((7-fish’énts.) [L. prefix con, and efi- 
ciens, effecting.) (Math.) In algebra, such numbers, or 
given quantities, as are put before letters, or unknown 
quantities, as multipliers: thus, in da, bz, and ez y, 3 
is the C. of a, b of x, and c of ry. 

Coaele-Sy rin, (se/le-sir’e-ah,) a valley of Syria, situate 
between the mountain chains of Lebanon and Anti- 
Libanus. It contains the town of Balbec, and is drained 
by the Libanus, anc. Zeontes. ( 

to the 
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Coeliac, (séle-dk.) [From Gr. koilia, the belly.] 
and Aed.) Designating that which pertains 
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belly, or to the intestinal canal. Thus, the C. artery 18 
that artery which issues from the aorta just below the 
diaphragm; the C. vein is a vein of the intestinum 
reotum ; and the C; passion is a flux or diarrhea of undi- 
gested food, generally symptomatic of tubercular dis- 
ease of the mesenteric glands. 

Celospermous, (sc-lo-sp/rm'üx.) [From Gr. koilos, 
and sperma, seed.] (Bot.) Having seeds curved on the 
inner side by the bending inward toward each other of 
the top and bottom, as in the Coriander. 

Coenaculum, (s-ndk'ü-lun.) [L.] (Antiq. Among 
the Romans, the supper-room or manger. 

Coenesthesis, (se-ncs-thé’sis.) [From Gr. koinos, usual, 

and aisthesis, sensation.) (ER) According to some 
authorities, a sixth sense — that of the feeling of self- 
existence or individuality, as manifested by the sense 
of buoyancy or depression which oue is conscious of 
without being able to account for. 

Coercive Force, (kürsiv. (Mag. The power 
or force which in iron or steel produces a slowness or 
difficulty in imparting magnetism to it, and also inter- 
poses an obstacle to the return of a bar to its natural 
state when active magnetism bas ceased. It clearly 
depends on the molecular constitution of the metal. 

Ceeur, Jacques, (kür,) a French merchant and patriot, 
who became treasurer to Charles VII., and advanced 
that monarch $200,000 to assist him in the expulsion of 
the English from Normandy. His favor with the king 
having excited jealousy, he was arrested and his prop- 
erty ordered to be confiscated, 1451. Escaping to Rome, 
Pope Calixtus III. gave him the command of a fleet 

nst the Turks. D. 1456. 

Coffer, (kof-fc'ah.) arn A gen. of shrubs or small 
trees, O. Ci inhabiting the tropics of both 
hemispheres. The most interesting species is the Coffee 
shrub, C. Arabia (Fig. 195), which, when allowed to 
grow freely, will attain a height of 20 ft., but which, in 
a cultivated state, is not permitted to grow higher than 
10 or 12 ft., in order to facilitate the gathering of the 
berries. Its leaves are smooth and shining. The 
flowers are produced in dense clusters at the bases of 
the leaves, and, being of a snow y-white color, they give 
the shrub a beautiful appearance, but are of ephemeral 
duration. They are succeeded by numerous little red 
fleshy berries resembling small cherries, each of which 
contains two of the seeds commonly called coffee. At 
the present day the C. shrub is cultivated throughout 
the tropics, but its native country is the mountainous 
region at the extreme S.W. point of Abyssinia. It was 
first introduced into Arnbia by the Arabs, and culti- 
vated in Yemen, or Arabia Felix, as it was anciently 
called, and for upwards of two centuries Arabia sup- 
plied all the C. then used. Towards the end of the sev- 
enteenth cent., however, the Dutch succeeded in trans- 
porting it to Batavia, and from thence a plant was sent 
to the Botanic Garden at Amsterdam, where it was 
propagated, and in 1714 
one was presented to 
Louis X The credit 
of introducing the C. 
shrub into America is 
a disputed point, but 
seems to belong to the 
French, who introduced 
it into Martinique in 
1717; while the Dutch 
introduced its cultiva- 
tion into Surinam in 
the following year, — 
Before being used for 
the preparation of the 
well-known beverage, C 
undergoes the process 
of roasting. — By this 
means it ns nearly 
one half in bulk, and 
loses about a fifth in 
weight; besides which, 
its essential qualities are 
ger changed, the 

eat causing the de- 





Fig. 195.— COFFEE-TREE. 
velopment of the volatile oil and peculiar acid to which 


the aroma and flavor are due. C. acts upon the brain 
as a stimulant, inciting it to increased activity, and 
producing sleeplessness; hence it is of great value as 
an antidote to nareotic poisons. It is also said to exert 
a soothing action upon the vascular system, preventing 
the too rapid waste in the tissues of the body, and by 
that means enabling it to support life upon a smaller 

tity of food than would be otherwise required, 
These effects are due to the volatile oil, and also to the 
presence of a peculiar a nitrogenous prin- 
ciple termed eaffeine ; it is not a little remarkable 
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that closely allied, if not identical, principles exist im 
many similar beverages used by mankind, such for in- 
stance as ten, Paraguay tea, and others, The Eu 
ropean use of C. dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
cent, when it wus introduced iuto Constantinople; 
and a cent. later, namely, in 1652, the first coffee-shop 
was established in London. Since then its use has be. 
come so general, that the consumption of this article 
in Europe and the U. States is now estimated to be not 
far short of twelve hundred million lbs., nearly half of 
which is the product of Bragil. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, the U, States imported 3,600,723 
lbs.. valned at $58.634.991. 

Coffee, (kdf'fe.) See Correa. 

Coffee, (kdf'fe,) in Alabama, a 8. co., b. on Florida, 
area, abt. 900 sq. in. C. Elba. —ka 
Georgia, a 8. co.; area, abt. 1,000 sq. m. C. Douglas, 

—In Tennessee, a B.E, co.; area, abt 
860 sq. m. C. Manchester. 

Coffey, (kaf ‘fe,) in Kansas, a 8.E. co.; area, abt. 576 sq 
m. CL ampden. 

Coffin, (;óf fin.) [From Gr. kophinos, a basket.) ( Far.) 
The whole hoof of a horse's foot above the coronet. 

Coffin’s Island, (kof ^f iuz) the largest of the Mag. 
dalen Islands, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 25 m. long, and 3 
m. broad ; Lat. 44° 3' N., Lon. 64° 26’ W. 

Cog, (kóg.) [Swed. kugge, the cog of a wheel,] (Mach.) 
The wogan tooth of a large wheel; hence called a 
eog-wheel. 

Cognac, (:ón'ydk,) a town and river-port of France, 
dep. Charente, on the Charente, 22 m. N. by W. of An- 
gouléme. It is famous for the brandy bearing its 
name. Pop. 9,412. 

Cognation, (koóg-ná'shün.) [From L. io, rela- 
tionship by birth.) (Civ. Law.) Natural relationship, 
or that line of consanguinity which is derived through 
either males or females, descended from the same father; 
in opposition to agnation, or that which is derived 
through males only. 

Cognizance, y dre [Fr. connaissance, from L. 
cognitus, known.] (L«w.) The hearing of a cause ju- 
dicially. Also, the d y i anger of a fine. — ( Her.) 
A crest, device, or heraldic badge of distinction, apper- 
taining to a person or line of family. 

Cognomen, («óg-nó'mén.) [L. co-gynomen.] Among the 
Romans, the surname or family name. Thus, in Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the pranomen, Cornelius 
the nomen, and Scipio the cognomen. 

Cognovit, (kdg-nd’vit.) [L. he has confessed.) (Law.) 
A writing by which the defendant admits that the 
plaintiff's action against him is just; and suffers judg- 
ment to be entered against him without trial. C. must 
be witnessed by the plaintiff's attorney. 

Cohesion, (ko-he'zhün.) [From L. cohsreo, I adhere to.] 
( Phy.) The force by which the particles of bodies unite 
and remain in contact so as to form one mass. It is one 
of the molecular forces acting at inappreciable dis- 
tances, and is thus distinguished from gravitation. It 
unites the particles of the same kind of matter, and is 
thus distinguished from adhesion, or the force which 
unites the particles of different substances; and from 
chemical ion, or the force which unites the par- 
ticles of different substances so as to form substances 
having properties differing from those of their compo. 
nents, C. is most powerful amongst the molecules of 
solids, almost wanting amongst those of liquids, and en- 
tirely absent in gases. (€. in almost all cases is over- 
come by heat. 

Cohohbation, (ko-ho-bà'shün.) (Chem.) The opera- 
tion of repeatedly distilling the same liquor, or returne 
ing it back again upon the same substance, and redise 
tilling it. 

Cohoes, (ko-hóz,) a thriving town of New Fork, Albany 
co., on the right bank of the Mohawk river. Conoks 
FALLS are situated 3 m. aboye the Mohawk river, which 
attains here a breadth of abt. 1,000 ft., and forms a 
cataract 70 ft. in height. 

Cohorn, (or CoEHoRN,) MENNO, BARON VAN, (ko *hórnj) 
a military engineer, B. in Friesland, 1641. He has been 
called the Dutch Vauban, and the fortifications of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom attest his scientific genius, D. 1704.— 
(Mil.) A small bronze mortar, called after its inventor, 
the above-named engineer. 

Cohort, (ó'hórt) [L. cohors.] (Rom. Hist.) A Qe 
body among the anc. Romans, consisting of the 10th o 
a legion, or from 300 to 600 men. The Pretorian C. waa 
a body of picked troops who attended the general: is 
waa first formed by Scipio Africanus. 

Coil, (koil) [Fr. cueillir.) (Naut.) The convolutions of 
a laid rope. — (Ord.) The coil of a gun is formed by 
winding a bar of iron, at a welding heat, round à man- 
drel, which is afterwards removed. The rough C. so 
formed is welded, bored, and turned to the size required, 
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Coimbatoor, (koim-bah-toor’,) a town of Hindostan, 
C. of a R of same name, pres. Madras, on the Noyel, 
270 m. S.W. of Madras; Lat. 11° 52' N., Lon. 779 5 F. 

Pop. 20,000. 

Coimbra, (ko-cem-bral’,) a city of Portugal, prov. 
Beyra, 115 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon. It possesses the only 
university in Portugal. Pop. 18,147. 

Coin, (koin.) (From L. coinus, a die for stamping 
money.) A piece of metal stamped with certain marks, 
and made current at a certain value. Strictly speak- 
ing, C. differs from money, as the species differs from 
the genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, 
paper, beads, cowries, &c., which has currency as a 
medium in commerce. C. is a particular species always 
made of metal, and formed by a process called coinage. 
See Mint and Money. 

Cajutopec, Lec lepar) a town of Central America, 
state of San Salvador, 15 m. 8. of the city of San Salva- 
dor. Pop. 15,000. 

Coke, (kók.) [Probably from L. coquo, to parch.] The 
name given to coal from which the volatile constituents 
have been driven off by heat. The best kind isobtained 
from coal when carbonized in large masses, in ovens 
constructed for the purpose. It is also obtained, though 
of an inferior quality, from the retorts of gas-works 
after the gases have been separated. It gives off no 
smoko in burning, is of great value as a fuel, evolving 
a very large amount of heat, and is better adapted than 
coal to many metallurgic operations by reason of its 
more concentrated form. 

Coke, Sir Epwarp, (kok,) a learned English jurist, B. 
1552. After filling the offices of Solicitor-general and 
Attorney-general, Œ became, in 1606, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and, 7 years later, Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench. His judicial career was preémi- 
nently pure but inflexible, knowing no distinctions, as 
witness his severe treatment of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
D. 1033. As a judicial writer, Cs reputation rests upon 
his Coke upon Littleton — being the first part of the /n- 
stitutes of the Laws of England —a work of the highest 
authority on English jurisprudence. 

Col, (kot). [Fr,a neck.] (Geog. A prefix attached to 
the names of the Alpine passes or mountain-lefiles. 

Colapoor, (ko-lah-poor’,) a fortified city of Hindostan, 
cap. of rajahship of same name, Brit. pres. Bengal, 125 
m. 8.8.E, of Poonah. Pop. 20,000. 

Col Arco, (-dr’ko,) or Coll Arco. [It.] (Mus) With 
the bow, in violin manipulation, as distinguished from 


pizzicato. 

Colbert, JEAN BAPTISTE, MARQUIS DE SEIGNELAY, (kōl’- 
bair,) an eminent French statesman, B. 1619. Springing 
from tho lower ranks of the people, his talents intro- 
duced him to Mazarin, who, on his death-bed in 1661, 
recommended him to Louis XIV. Appointed superin- 
tendent of the finances, C. distinguished himself by the 
g cat improvements he effected in the internal condi- 
tion of France, by the establishment of roads and canals, 
avd also by the foundation of colonies abroad. As 
nt inister of marine, he, in 1669, placed the French navy 
on a new and effective footing, introduced a new code 
of marine laws, and first introduced into France the 
c( nsus system. He was a beneficent patron of the arts, 
ureful and ornamental, and p, in 1683. — His son, C, 
Jnan BAPTISTE, B. 1651, s. him as minister of marine, 
raised the French navy to its highest power, com- 
w inded the expedition against Genoa, 1654, and D. in 
1€99. 

Colburg, (Xol'bürg,) a fortified seaport of Prussia, in 
Pomerania, on the Persante, near its mouth in the Bal- 
tic Sea, Pop. 12,936. 

Colburn, WARREN, (kól'bürn) an American mathe- 
matician, B. at Dedham, Mass., in 1793, graduated at 
Harvard in 1820. He was author of First Lessons in 
Intellectual Arithmetic, a work which has had an immense 
sale, both in this country and in England. D. 1833. 

Colchester, (ko'chés-tür,) an anc. borough and seaport 
of England, co. Essex, 50 m. N.E. of London. Its oys- 
ters havea high celebrity. This town stood a memo- 
rable siege of 11 weeks, during the Civil War, 1648. Pop. 
26,183. 

Colchicum, (kédl'che-kiim.) (Bot. A gen. of plants, 
O. Melanthacee, The Meadow Saffron, C. autumnale, an 
European species, has a subterranean bulb-like steri, 
called a corm, from which in autumn the light-purpli, h 
mottled flowers arise. These dried corms and the seeds 
of the plant are used in medicine for the alleviation or 
cure of gout. The active principle is anid to be an al- 
kaline substance of a very poisonous nature called col- 
chicine. 

Colehis, (klkis) (Anc. Geog.) A former territory of 
‘Asia, lying N. of Armenia, W. of Iberia, S. of Asiatic 
Sarmatia, and E. of the Euxine. It is famous as having 
been the birthplace of Medea, and the scene of the Ar- 
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gonautic expedition. It is now included in the Rus 
sian govt. of Trans-Caucasus. 

Coleothar, (kol/ko-thàr.) (Ar.] (Chem.) An impure 
brownish-red oxide of iron, which remains after the 
distillation of the acid from sulphate of iron, and is 
used in polishing glass and metals. The best sort of 
polishing-powder, called jeweller’s red rogue, or plate-pow 
der, is the precipitated oxide of iron. 

Cold Storage. A system for the preservation of 
fruits, meats, and other food stuffs, in which the air 
of the storage chambers is kept near or below the 
freezing temperature by refrigerating methods similar 
to those employed in making artificial ice. By this 
means food can be kept in an unchanged state for an 
indefinite period. The system is widely applied both 
on land aud in ocean steamers 

Coldwater, a village of Michigan, in Branch co., on 
the E. branch of Coldwater river, 115 m. W. by 8. of 
Detroit; pop. 4,381. 

Cole, THom i8, (40/,) an American painter, B. in England, 
1801, emigrated to America in 1819, and adopted the 
profession of an artist. He spcedily attained celebrity 
as a painter of American scenery. Among his most 
admired works are: Cross in the Wilderness, The Hunter's 
Return, Home in the Woods, Mountain Ford, and his great 
silegorical series (in four pictures) of The Voyage of Life. 

. 1858, 

Cole, in Missouri, a central co.; area, abt. 410 sq.m. C. 
Jefferson Oty. 

Coleman, (/dl’mdn,) in Texas, a W. central co., b. 8. by 
the Colorado river ; area, 950 sq. m. 

Colenso, Jons WILLIAM, (ko-l0n'zo,)an English theolo- 
ian and mathematician, n. 1814; he became bishop of 
Natal in 8. Africa, 1854. He published in 1862 The Pen- 

tateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, in which 
he denies the inspiration and historical accuracy of sev- 
eral books of the Old Testament. Bishop C.'8 Arithmetic 
is the standard authority in English colleges. D. 1884, 

Coleoptera, (ko-le-dp'te-rah.) [From Gr. koleos, sheath, 
and pferon, wing.] (Zo/L) The Beetles, a sub-O. of in- 
sects, Whose anterior or upper wings are represented by 
a pairof horny cases, called elytra, meeting ina straight 
line upon the top of the back, and often having a small 
triangular or semicircular piece, called the scutellum, 
wedged between their bases (Fig. 196). The posterior 
or under wings are thin, membranous, and, when at rest, 
longitudinally and transversely folded. Bectles are pro- 
vided with two pairs of lateral-moving jaws, and they 
undergo a complete metamorphosis, They issue from 





Fig. 196. — THE GREAT CAPRICORN, (fam. Cerambycide.) 


the egg in the shape of a grub (3), which in many species 
is very destructive to plants and w In time they 
assume the pupa form (2), and then emerge as perfect bee- 
tles. The forms of beetles are very varied; some are so 
minute as to require the assistance of a microscope in 
making out the parts, while others attain the size of 
four inches. The majority are plain in color, but some 
are very brilliant. The Scarubeus, an object of rever- 
ence among the ancient Egyptians, the lady-bird of chil- 
dren, the cockchafer, the May-worm, the blistering can- 
tharides, the weevils (so destructive to grain), the tur- 
nip-fly, and the perfect animals of the nut-maggot and 
the glow-worm, all belong to this sub-order. 
Coleraine, (/ol-rais',) a seaport of Ireland, co. Derry, 
on the Lower Bann, 47 m. N.N.W. of Belfast. 
Coleridge, SamueL TAYLOR, (kol/rij) an English poet 
and philosopher, 8. 1772. His writings in philosophy 
and theology have had a powerful influence on the 
thought of the age. As a poet, his Christabel and the 
Ancient Mariner are almost unique of their class. D. 


1834, 
Coles, (kõlz,) in Illinois, a S.E. central co.; area, about 
650 sq.m, C. Charleston. . 
Colfax, a co. of Nebraska, organized in 1869. te: 


vense 
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&olfnx, Bowvvess, erae, an American statesman, 
and the grandson of Gen. Willium Colfax, the com- 
mander Gen. Washington's Life-guards, B. in the 
city of New York, 1823. In 1845, he established at 
South Bend, Indiana, a weekly paper called The St. Jo- 
seph Valley Register. In 1848, he was appointed delegate 
to, and secretary of, the Whig National Convention, 
which nominated Gen. Taylor for the presidency; and 
in 1850 became a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Indiana. He was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1854, and became in 1863 the speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a position to which he was 
several times re-elected. In 1868, as the candidate of 
the Republican party, he was elected Vice-president of 
the U. States, Gen. Grant being the nominee for Presi- 
dent. In 1872, he retired into private life. D. 1885. 

Colibri, (Xól'e-bre)) (Zoil.) See TROCHUIDÆ. 

Collie, (ik) [L. colicus.] (Med.) An appellation given 
indiscriminately to almost all pains in the abdomen; 
but it is chiefly known as that disease which is charac- 
terized by a spasmodic sensation iu the intestines, bil- 
ious vomiting, and obstinate costiveness. — The Paint- 
er's C. is a vory painful and dangerous disease, arising 
from the absorption of lead into the system. Without 
proper attention, it ends in emaciation, paralysis, and 


death. 

Coligny, GASPARD DE CHATILLON, SIRE DE, (ko-lain-ye^,) 
a French Huguenot leader, ». 117. After early attain- 
ing distinction in the military service, he was created 
admiral of France in 1552. After the accession of 
Charles IX. he became a convert to the Protestant 
faith, and on the breaking out of the civil war placed 
himself at the head of the Huguenots, in conjunction 
with the Prince de Condé. Murdered during the massa- 
cre of 8t. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Colima, (ko-lé’mah,) a volcano of the Mexican Cordil- 
leras, in Lat. 20° N.; height, abt. 12,000 ft. — A state 
of Mexico, in Lat. 19-20? N., extending abt 100 m. along 
the Pacific seaboard. Pop. 48,649. — A town, C. of above 
state, and lying S.W.of the volcano of same name. Pop. 


Colin, (kói'lin.) (Zoól.) Seo PERDICIDAR. 
Coliseum, (kól--s'üm,) or COLOSSEUM. See AMPHI- 


THEATRE. 
Collnpas, (kél-ldps’.) [From L. collapsio, a shrinking 
togo er.] A closing by falling together; as, a balloon 
lapses when the gas escapes from it. —( Med.) A sud- 
den 30a great depression in the energy and strength of 

a patient. 

Collar, (kdl'lr.) [From L. collum, the neck.] (Her.) A 
chain of gold, frequently ornumented with ciphers or 
other devices with a badge hanging in front, worn by 
knights of several military orders; as, the collar of the 
order of the Garter.— (Mach.) In steam-engines, a 
metal plate screwed down upon the stuffing-box, with a 
hole to permit the piston-rod to pass through. — ( Turn- 
ery.) A puppet-ring for holding the mandril-end next 
the chuck, so as to allow the spindle to run easily and 
uniformly. 

Colt bone. (Anal.) See CLAVICLE. 

Collarin, (k6l/ah-rin.) [It. collarino.] (Arch.) The 
cylindrical part of the column between the annulets 
and under the ovolo and the ast . 

Collateral, (kóol4ót'er-àl.) [From L. com, along with, 
and lateralis, belonging to the side] In Genealogy, a 
term applied to kindred with reference to other kin- 
dred when they are younger children, or have de- 
scended from younger children of the same common 
ancestor; — used in contradistinction to lineal descen- 
dants.— C. issue, (Law.) An issue taken upon some 
matter apart from the general issue of the case. — C. 
security, is security for the performance of a covenant 
for the payment of money, given in addition to the main 
security by wiy of guaranty. 

Collatinus, Lucius Targtixius, (kél-lah-ti'niis,) the 
husband of Lucretia, and one of the first consuls of 
Rome. Afterwards, being a Tarquin, the legends say 
that he resigned und went to live at Lavinium, 

Collation, (kol-ld’shiin.) [L. collatio, a bringing to- 

ether.] ( .) The presentation to a living or benefice, 

y a bishop who has it in his own gift or patronage.— 
(Law, &c.) The comparison of a copy with the original, 
to ascertain its conformity ; or, the report of the officer 
who made such comparison. Also, the supposed or real 
return to the mass of the succession, which an heir 
makes of the property he received in advance of his 
share or otherwise, in order that such property may be 
divided together with the other effects of the succession. 

Colleet, (4o0//17Xt) [From L. colligo, I collect.) (Hecl.) 
A short comprehensive prayer, collected out of the 
epistle and gospel of the day. 

Collective, (Kol7k'tiv.) (L. collectivus, gathered to- 

gether.) (Cram.) An epithet for any noun which com- 
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prehends many persons m ves s; as a mullitude, a 

company, a congregation, and the like. 

Collector, (-lék'tür,) an officer appointed to collect 
revenue duties, taxes, Lara ye One of the dense 
hairs or filaments covering the styles of some species 
of composite, &c., and acting as brooms to clear out the 
pollen from the cells of the anther. 

College, (kol'lij. [L. collegium.] In its Roman and 
most extended sense, any association of persons for a 
specific purpose. The Romans had C. which were a 
species of corporate body, as that of the Augurs ; and 
others whose members had no bond of union but that 
of a common occupation, as the Collegia Opificium (col- 
legesof workmen). In England and in this country, the 
word has received many similar applications ; thus, the 
Royal C. of Physicians, the Heralds’ C., the C. of Electors 
of President and Vice-President of the U. States, &c. — In 
an academic sense, a C. is a society established for 
scholastic purposes, endowed with revenues and sub- 
ject to a code of laws, When one body imparts in- 
struction In all the branches of knowledge, it is both a 
college and a university ; thus, Trinity C, Dublin. On 
the other hand, a number of colleges, united under the 
same discipline, constitute a university. Such distinc- 
tion between colleges and universities does not exist 
in the U. States where the two terms are used indis- 
criminately, the American colleges conferring degrees 
in the arts, and the older and more flourishing of them 
having faculties, and giving also instruction in medi- 
cine, divinity, or law. See UNIVERSITY. 

College Hill, a vill. of Okio, Hamilton co., 6 m. N. 
of Cincinnati, containing Farmers' College, and the 
Ohio Female College. 

Colle: of St. James, a village of Marylani, in 
Washington co., abt. 6 m. S.E. of Hagerstown; 80 c: (led 
from the Protestant Episcopal college here located 

College Point, a village of New York, Qucn's 
county. 

Collegiate Church, (:0-2je-dt.) (Eccl.) A clrwch 
resembling a cathedral in constitution, save that it has 
no presiding bishop, being governed by a dean, car ons, 
and prebendaries.— In the U. States, a church in om- 
munity with others under the joint pastorate of sev eral 
ministers. 

Collet, (kol'l/t.) [Fr., from L. collum, the neck.) An ong 
jewellers, that part of a ring in which the stone is set, 
and which surrounds the stone nsa collar does the neck, 

Colleton, (Kol'le-tün,) in S. Carolina, a S. dist. skirted 
by the Atlantic Ocean; area, abt. 1,0900 sq. m. C. 
Waterborough. 

Colliery, (:ól'yüár-e.)) [A modernized form of CoaLERY.1 
A coal-pit, with all plant and machinery thereto be- 
longing. 

Collimation, (Line of.) (kó.-le-ma'shiin.) [From L. 
collimare, to nim.] (Optics.) In a telescope, that which 
passes through the tube and cuts both the focus cf the 
eye-glass and the centre of the object-glass. 

Collimator, (koi-le-má'tür.) (Optice.) An instrument 
chiefly used in connection with transit observations 
for securing the axis of the telescope pointing in the 
right horizontal direction. It generally consists of a 
small subsidiary telescope with cross wires in the focua 
of its eye-piece, fixed at some distance from the princi- 
pal telescope, and pointing towards it. 

Collin, or Kors, (kó'lin,) a townof Bohemia,on the Elbe, 
30 m. E.R.E. of Prague. Near here, in 1757, Frederick 
the Great of Prussia was defeated by the Austro-Saxon 
army under Marshal Daun, Pep. abt. 7,000. 

Collin, (kól'lén,) in Texas, a N. co.; area, 916 sq. m. C 
McKinney. 

Collinear, (kdl-lin’e-dr.) (Geom.) Two systems of 
points, or figures, are said to be C. when the relation 
between them is such that to nny point in either sys- 
tem corresponds but one point in the other, while to 
the several points of a right line in either system cor- 
respond those of a right line in the other system. 

Collingwood, (kól'ling-wzd,) a lake-port of Canada 
W., Simcoe co. on the Nottawasaga Bay, abt. 95 m. 
N.N.W. of Toronto. 

Collins, WiLLIAM, (kol'linz,)) an English poet, n. 1720. 
His Odes en (he Passions are amongst the finest of 
modern lyrics. D. 1756. — C, WiLLiAM, an eminent 
English painter of landscape and genre, R. 1707; D. 
1541. — C, WiLLIAM WILKIE, son of the latter, n. 1824 
is a very popular novelist of the "sensational school. 
His chief works are The Woman in White, No Name, 
The Moonstone, and Man and Wife. 

Collision, (kdl-lizh’iin.) [L. collisto, from collido, I 
dash one thing against another.) (Mech.) The impact, 
meeting, or mutual striking of two bodies, one of 
which, at least, is in motion. 

€ollodion, (kl-lõ'de-ŭn.) [From Gr. kolla, glue, and 
eidos, similarity.) (Chem.) A solution in ether, conr 
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taining a little of alcohol, of xyloidin, a substance 
formed by treating starch and other things of the same 
class with nitric acid. On account of its adhesive pro- 
perties it is used in pharmacy for forming an artiticial 
skin on abraded surfaces, but its chief employment is 
in coating plates of glass for photographic images. See 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Collot D'Herbois, (kél/lo-dair-bwuw,) JEAN MARIE, 
a bloodthirsty French demagogue, B. 1758. As a mem- 
ber of the Jacobin Club during the Reyolution, he ac- 
quired an infamous ascendency, and became a member 
of the Convention and of the Committee of Public 
Safety. In 1793, he caused more than 16,000 persons to 
die on the scaffold, and made himself a name that for 
sanguinary ruflianism has been scarce excelled. After 
aiding in the downfall of Robespierre, he was arrested 
and deported to Cayenne, where he D., 1796. 

Collasion, (kó-lu'ziün.) [From L. colludo, I act in 
fraudulent union with.] ( Law.) An illegal compact be- 
tween two or inore persons. 

Collyrium, (ko-ireüm. [L.] (Med) Any fluid 
topical application for the eyes. 

Colman, («o/mdán,) GEORGE, (the Elder,) an English 
dramatist, B. 1733, some of whose comedies, such as 7'/e 
Clandestine Marriage and the Jealous Wife, still keep 
the stage. D.1794.— His son, C, GEORGE (the Younger), 
B. 1762, is author of the famous comedies John Bull and 
the Heir at Law. D. 1836. 

Colmar, (kol'mahr,) a city of Prussia, p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, on the Ill, 36 m. N.E. of Strassburg. It was C. of 
the former French dep. of Haut-Rhin. . 23,669. 

Colocasia, («ól-o-ka/zhah.) (Bot.) A gon. of plants, O. 
Aracex, consisting of tropical herbs, with tuberous or 
stemlike root-stocks, and peltate leaves. €. antiquorum 
is cultivated in most tropical countries for the sake of 
its leaves, which are eaten as spinach. ©. indica is cul- 
tivated in Brazil for its esculent and small pendulous 
tubers. 

Colocy nth, (kòl'o-sint.) ( Bot.and Med.) See CITRULLUS. 

Cologne, (ko-lón'.) [Ger. Köln.) An anc. city of Prussia, 
formerly C. of an independent electorate of same namo, 
and now of the Rhine prova, It connects by a magnif- 
icent iron bridge with Deutz on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, is strongly fortified, and presents architec- 
turally a fine coup d'ail of medieval quaintness. Its 
cathedral, begun abt. 1248, and still unfinished, promises 
to be the most imposing structure in Germany. C. has 
an extensive commerce, and is the chief entrépot be- 
tween the Netherlands and the cities of the Zollverein. 
€. was founded by the Romans, and reached the height 
of its prosperity during the Middle Ages, and the sub- 
Be cw v zenith of the Hanseatic League. Pop. (civilian), 
1881, 144,772. 

C€ologne-enrth. (Junt) A pigment of a deep 
brown color, approaching amber, and similar in its use 
and properties to Vandyke brown. It is supposed to be 
a preparation of woody remains long buried in the earth. 

Cologne-water. [Fr., EAU DE CoLoaNE.] ( Perfumery.) 
A perfume so called from the city of Cologne, whero it 
was invented and first made by Jean Marie Farina. It 
consists of alcohol perfumed with essential oils, 

Colombia, (Unitep STATES OF,) (ko-liim’be-ah.) [For- 
merly called New GRanapa.] A 8. American republic, 
in the N.W. angle of the continent, bounded N. by the 
Caribbean Sea, W. by the Pacific, N.W. by Costa Rica, 
E. and S.E. by Venezuela and Brazil, and 8. by Ecuador. 
Length, N. to 8., 845 m.; breadth, 675 m. Area, 475,000 
sq.m. The Andes in this state trifurcate into three 
subordinate ranges, the E., Central, and W. Andes, spread- 
ing themselves over the W. and central divisions of the 
republic, and having many intervening valleys of great 
fertility; Tolima, tho highest summit, reaches an alti- 
tude of 18,200 ft. The pp. rivers are the Canca and 
Magdalena, running N. into the Caribbean Sea; the S. 
and E. regions are drained by feeders of the Orinoco 
and Amazons. Climate. Variable; salubrions on the 
higher plateaux; malarious on the coasts and in the 
river-bottoma, Soil fertile, but under inefficient cul- 
tivation; wheat, maize, coffee, cotton, rice, sugar, &c., 
aro raised. Tropical fruits, drugs, dyewoods, and bark 
are found in high perfection. Internal communication 
is bad (roads being few), while the minerals, though be- 
lieved to be rich, are little worked, if at all. The re- 

public is divided into 9 depts. Prin. towns. Bogotá (cap.), 

nta Martha, Carthagena, Aspinwall, Panama, Cha- 
gres, Popayan. The Roman Catholic is the State reli- 
gion; toleration of others is allowed. Hist. Now Gra- 
nada, discovered by Ojeda, 1499, was first settled by the 
Spaniards in 1510, Its independence, declared im 1811, 
was consummated by a union with Venezuela in 1819, 
when the fused States formed themselves into the re- 
public of Colombia. Allying with the other and sur- 
rounding 8. American States in 1823, New Granada re- 
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tired from the union in 1829, and set up a president & 
her own in 1833. Ultimately, in 1561, the republic as 
sumed its present title, Ecuador declining to enter the 
confederation. Insurrections have since been the order 
of the day. op. 2,794,473. 

Colombo, (ko-liim’bo,) a fortified seaport, C. of the 
island of Ceylon, at the S, extremity of its W. coast; 
Lat. 6° 55’ N., Lon. 79° 45/ E. 1t is the depot of an ex- 
tensive foreign and up-country trade. Built by the 
Portuguese in 1638, it passed into the hands of the Dutch 
in 1656, who were dispossessed by the English in 1796. 
Pop. 65,000, 

Colon, (ko'lon.) [Gr. kólon, a member of anything 
(Anat.) See INTESTINES. — ( Gram.) A point marked 
thus 2. ) used to divide a sentence, At the present 
time it is becoming superseded by the semicolon. 

Colonel, (kürnèl.) [Fr., from It. colonna, a column.” 
(Mil) Literally, the commander of a column of troops. 
Bpecifically, the commanding officer of a regiment, 
whether of infantry or cavalry. A C. ranks above lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and below brigadier-general. 

Colonna, (lolón'nah.) [lt, a corumn.] The patro 
nymic of an illustrious Italian race, which, since the 
12th century, has played a distinguished part in Eure- 
pean history. "They were adherents of the Ghibellino 
party, and rivals of the Orsini. The most important 
member of it was PRosPERO C, who served under 
Charles VIII. of France in the conquest of Naples, 
and under Gonsalvo de Cordova. In 1513, he defeated 
the Venetians near Vicenza, and in 1521 and follow- 
ing ye on several occasions won battles over the 
French. D, 1525. 

Colonnade, (L0l-ón-nád')) [Fr., from It. colonna, a col- 
umn.] (Arch.) A range of pillars which form a kind 
of portico running along or quite round a building. 
See PERISTYLE. 

€oiony, (kól'o-»ne) [From L. colonus, a husbandman.] 
A body of people removed from another country to a 
distant region, where they form a settlement under the 
sanction and protection of the home government. 

Colophene, (kol'o-fén.) (Chem.) A distillated product 
of colophony, distinguished from turpentine by its in- 
digo-blue color when viewed obliquely, though it is 
colorless by direct transmission of light. It is heavier, 
too, than turpentine, its sp. gr. being 0.940. It boils at 
6009, Form. Cyl ga. 

Colophon, (/ól'o-fón.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Ionia, 
near the coast, colonized by the sons of Codrus, It was 
one of the reputed birthplaces of Homer. 

Colophony, (ko-lif'o-ne.) [Gr. kolophónia, from the 
city of Kolophon.] (Chem.) Black resin, or turpentine 
boiled in water and dried; or the residuum after the 
distillation of oil of turpentine, 

Colopterida, (101-0p-tci^c-de.) (Zoél.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Insessores, which receives its popular name from the 
expertness of the individuals composing it in catching 
the flying insects upon which they feed, is found widely 
diffused throughout both the eastern and western con- 
tinents, and includes many of the most beautiful of the 
feathored tribes. The general habits of the Fly-catchers 
are those of the Shrikes, and, according to their size, 
they prey on small birds or insects, They have the 
beak horizontally depressed and armed with bristles at 
its base, with the point more or less decurved and emar- 
ginated, Those which are called Tyrant Fly-catchers 
(gen. Tyrannus) are American birds, of a large size and 
very spirited; they have a long, straight, and very 
stout bill; the ridge of the upper mandible straight 
and blunt, its points abruptly hooked. Among them, 
the best known is the King-bird, or Bee-martin, T. Care 
linensis (Fig. 185), which is 8!2 inches long, and the 
wings less than 5 inches, Its favorite resorts are open 
fields and orchards. It is very courageous, never hesi- 
tating to attack hawks, crows, and other large birds 
which it dislikes. The Pewee, or Phoebe-bird (Sayornis 
fuscus), of eastern North America, is seven inches long, 
the general color above brownish-olive, and the under 
parts yellowish. 

Color, (2l'ur.) (b in England, Colour.) (Phy.) A prop- 
erty inherent to light, and not to bodies, as was formerly 
supposed. Tt arises from only u portion of the colored 
rays of solar light, which form white light. Every 
substance, however opaque in ordinary circumstances, 
if sufficiently thin, is capable of transmitting light: 
thus, gold. Hence, all ponderalile matter absorbe some 
light; the rest is reflected, or, if not extinguished in EX 
passage, is transmitted. A portion of the light which 
falls on every body passes through its surtace, and is to 
some extent reflected back by its particles, But the 
different colored rays are uncqually absorbed, which 
gives rise to the production of colors with that portion 
of tbe absorbed rays which are reflected back, and reach 
the eye of the spectator. C. is produced by the inter. 
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furence of rays, and also when white light is decomposed 
by means of a refracting body of appropriate shape. C. 
are divided into primary, secondary, und tertiary. The first 
are red, bluo, and yellow; the second are orange, green, 
and purple; the third, citrine, olive, and russet. They are 
all, however, reducible to red, yellow, and blue ; and the 
others are formed by some combinations of these, as 
gen by yellow and blue, orange by red nnd yelicw, 
€.: and all the € admit of many shades of difference, 
White is not properly a C, since a white body reflects 
the rays of light without separating them; nor black, 
since a black body, on the contrary, absorbs nearly all 
the rays. The sun's rays transmitted through a prisiv 
to an opposite wall project an image tinted as a rain- 
bow. Its colors, called prismatic colors, are red, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet; and the whole phenomenon is 
explained upon the principle that the colored rays, 
which were before mixed and blended together, are 
now, in virtue of their different refrangibilities, sepa- 
rated by refraction, in passing through the prism, so 
that each €. is placed by itself. Every prismatic (* is 
eapable of being converted into white light by the ad- 
dition to ít of all the other prismatic colors, which 
latter are called Complementary colors, Take blue, for 
instance; the Complementary C is that arising from a 
mixture of red and yellow. A mixture of yellow and 
blue, making green, is the Complementary C. of red. 
M. Chevreul has prepared a chromatic table, by which 
the Complementary €. of any of the 13,480 colors which 
he has distinctly classed, can be ascertained. This table 
is of great importance to artists, house decorators, and 
dealers in colored goods, for knowing at once the exact 
C., shade, and tint, which will produce the greatest 
effect when placed beside another C. See INTERFERENCE, 
Ligat, SPECTRUM. — ( Her.) Colors are the tinctures with 
which the field or any part of the escutcheon is distin- 
guished: they are red, bluo, black, greeu, and purple; 
which the heralds call gules, azure, sable, vert, and pur- 
Tenne and tawny, or aanguine, are not so com- 
mon, The yellow and white, called or and argent, are 
metals, not C. The metals and C. are expressed in 
blazonry by the names of precious stones, with refer- 
ence to the arms of noblemen, and by those of planets 
or stars with reference to the arms of royal personages, 
—( Mil.) The colors are the banners, flags, ensigus, &c., 
of all kinds displayed by an army and navy. 
Colorado, (kél-o-rah’do,) a W. State of the American 
Union, b. N. by Wyoming Ter. and the State of Nebraska, 
E. by Kansas, 8. by New Mexico, and W. by Utah; bet. 37 
and 41° N, lat., and 102° and 109? W., Lon ; length, E. 
to W., About 375 m. ; breadth, N. to 8., 275 m. Area, 
104,500 sq. m., or 67,723,250 acres. The surface is gonm- 
erally of a mountainous character, the Snowy Range of 
the Rocky Mountains intersecting the centre of the 
territory, ^a ek i n ks over 14,000 ft. above 
the sea. E. and N.W. high plateaux are found, while 
towards the centre are large and fertile valleys or 
basins, here called Parka, encircled by the various rami- 
fications of the Rocky Mountain chain. The 3 princi- 
pal are the North, Suth, and Middle “Parks” — so 
termed from their geographical situation. The princi- 
pal rivers are the Arkansas, Grande del Norte, 8. fork 
of the Nebraska, Grand (an offshoot of the Colorado), 
Costilla, and Yampa. The valley of San Luis in the 
8. forms a rich amphitheatre, heavily timbered, and 
mountain-surrounded. C is particularly rich in valu- 
able minerals; silver is found in great quantities, asso- 
ciated with gold:bearing strata, on the W. slope of the 
“Rockies.” Gold, too, is largely found on the E, side. 
Gypsum, bituminous coal, salt, iron, copper, limestone 
underlie a great portion of the surface, and need but 
time and labor for their development. The river-bot- 
toms and the valleys are well calculated for the raising 
ef farm and dairy produce. The cereals succeed well, 
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river of Texas, rising in the San Saba Mtns. in N. Lat. 
329, W. Lon. 109° 30', and flowing E. and S.B, em- 
bouches into Matagorda Bay, after a course estimated 
at over 900 m. It is navigable to Austin by steamers 
of light draught. — A river of the Argentine Republi 
S. America, rising in the Andes under the names of 
Mendoza and Desaguadero, and emptying into the 8. 
Atlantic, in S. Lat. 39° 51^, W. Lon. 629 4', It is some- 
times known as the Cobu Leubo, or Cobu Leufu. 

Colorados (Los), (làz--ól-o-rah'doz,) a group of rocky 
islets off the N.W. coast of Cuba, Gulf of Mexico; Lat. 
22° 15 N., Lon. 849 40^ W. 

Colorntuüre. (kól'or-a-tür.) [eron L. coloratus, varie- 
gated.] (Miss). All kinds of trills, variations, &c., im 
tended to heighten the effect of the melody, or show the 
skill of the vocalist. 

Colored People. In the U. States, the social desig- 
nation of all persons possessing Negro or African blood, 
whether pure or mixed. 

Coloring, (killur-ing.) (Paint.) The art of disposing 
colors so as to produce the desired effect. Painters use 
the term hue with reference to the peculiar quality of 
& color, distinguishing it from another color through- 
out all shades and variations, as green from purple. 
Tint signifies the degree of the intensity of hue from 
the prestos depth to the lightest wash. Tone means 
the degree of illumination or shade in which the hues 
and tints are seen. C. is generally cold in Poussi 
delicate iu Guido, warm in Domenichino, glowing and 

Iden in Titian, fervid and fiery in Giorgione, florid in 
ubens, powerful in Rembrandt, pearly and subdued in 
Vandyke. 

C€olossre, (ko-lds'se.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Phrygia in 
Asia Minor, known to us chiefly through the Epistle of 
the Apostle Paul addressed to the Christians there, 

Colossus, (ko-lds'siis,) (L. pl. Corossr) (Gr. kolossos.] 
(Antiq) A brazen statue of gigantic proportione; bein; 
an Apollo in brass, upwards of 100 ft. in height, erect 
at Rhodes, and the workmanship of Chares who de- 
voted to it 12 years of labor, It was placed at the en- 
trance of the harbor, with the right foot on the land 
at one side, and the left on that at the other; and is 
said to have stood nearly 14 centuries before En B. Cay 
when it fell by the shock of an earthquake. When the 
Saracens took possession of Rhodes, they found the 
statue in a prostrate state, nnd sold it to a Jew, by 
whom 900 camels were laden wfth its materials. 
Among the moderns, the term is applied to any figure 
of more than ordinary dimensions. The largest C. of 
the present day is the statue of San Carlo Borromeo, 
on the Lake of Maggiore. It is of bronze, is hollow, and 
nearly 60 ft. in height. 

Colossians, (Epistle to the,) (ko-lWsh'yinz.) 
(Script) A canonical epistle of the New Testament, 
written by St. Paul from Rome, most probably in the 
earlier and freer period of his imprisonment, when he 
was allowed to dwell in his own hired house and to 
preach the gospel without molestation. The date may, 
therefore, be fixed at abt. 61 or 62 A. D. It is cited by 
Justin Martyr and Theophilus of Antioch, and distinctly 
ascribed to the apostle by Irenæus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, and Origen. 

Colostrum, (/:0-[cs‘triim.) [L.] (Med.) The first thin, 
saline, and laxative milk formed in a woman's breast 
after child-birth. 

Colquitt, (kól’hwit,) in Georgia, a 8.W. co.; area, abt. 
600 sq. m. C. Moultrie, 

Colt, Samvet, (/d/t,) an American inventor, B. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1814. He early conceived the idea of 
revolving fire-arms, and, in 1835, took out a patent for 
the weapon since known the world over as Colf's Re- 
volver. In 1848, he established a company for the 
working out of his patent, and built at Hartford one 
of the most extensive armories in the world, D. 1862, 


and the hardier varieties of fruits yield a ready cultiva» | Colts'foot. ( Bot.) See TussiLAGO. 


tion. Chief Towne. 
eap.,) Pueblo, Georgetown, Leadville, Colorado Springs, 
Central City, Black Hawk, Idaho Springs, &c. The settle- 
ment of C. was accelerated by the California gold discov- 
eries in 1848. Organized asa territory in 1861, admitted 
as a State in 1876. [fence called the “Centennial” State. 
—In Teras, a 8.E. county; orca, about. 1,070 square 
miles. County Seat, Columbus. 

Dolorado, or Rio COLORADO, a great river of the U, 
States, having its source in the Rocky Mouvtains, and 
bifurcating in Colorado Ter. into two vra.ches, the 
Green and Grand rivers, which, uniting in abt. N. Lat. 
339 10’, W. Lon. 114? 20’, flows a S.W., W., and 8. course, 
and ompties into the head of the Gulf of California, in 
abt. N. Lat. 36° 30’, and W. Lon. 112? 55’, Total length, 
estimated at abt. 1,20 m., a great part of which passes 
through a series of cafions, one of which, the Great 

Cefion of the Colorado, hus been partially explored. — A 


Denver, the cap., Golden, (former | Colubridae, (ko-lü'bre-de.) | From L, coluber, a serpent.) 


(Zoil.) A very numerous fam. of Serpents, chiefly dis- 
tinguished by having both jaws fully provided with 
sharp teeth, directed backward, but without poisonous 
fangs. They are active in the pursuit of their prey, 
some of them feeding chiefly on small birds and quad- 
rupeds, and some on insects, Some species are ovipa- 
rous, others ovoviparous, They sometimes attain a 
length of 8 feet. This family is represented in America 
by the Striped Snakes (gen. Eutemia), the Water Snakes 
(gen. Nerodia), the Hog-nose Snake (gen. Hetorodon), 
the Pine Snake or Bull Snake (gen. Pituophis), the King 
Snake, the Thunder Snake or Chain Snake, and the 
House, Milk, or Chicken Snake (gen. Ophibotas) the 
Indigo or Gopher Snake (gen. Georgia), the Black 
Snakes (gen. Bascanion), the Coach-whip Snakes (gon 
Mastieophis), the Green Snakes (gen. Leptophis and 

rosoma), the Ring-necked Snakes (gen. the 
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Scarlet Snake (gen. Rhinostoma), the Brown Snake (gen. 
Haldea), the bellied or Horn Snake (gen. Furancia), 
the Ground or Worm Snake (gen. Celuta), &c. 

Columba, (St.,) (ko-liim'bah) the patron-saint of 
the Highlanders of Scotland, n. 521 in Ireland. Going 
on a mission into the Hebrides, he there settled in the 
island of Iona (q. v.), where he established a monastery, 
&nd crowned one of the Scottish kings. D. abt. 597. 

Columba No'nehi. (Asfron.) A small S. constell., 
formed by Royer. It comprises a somewhat rich group 
of stars. 

C€olumba'nus, (St.,) an Irish monk, B. abt. 540. 
Passing over to France, he in that country founded the 

| famous abbey of Luxueil, and presided over it for 20 

ears. He afterwards established the monastery of 
Bobbio, Italy, in 615, whose order of monks united 
with the Benedictines in the beginning of the 8th cent. 

Columbarium, (pl. CoLUMBA/RIA,) (ko-lüm-bá're-üim.) 

From L. columba, a dove.) ( Arch.) A dove-cote or colum- 

; hence, also, similar places for urns in ancient 
Rome, — and sometimes, in modern parlance, the holes 
left in the walls for the timbers of a building. 

Sia eder rid n W. Prov. of the Dominion 
of Canada, between Lat. 49-559 N., Lon. 110-1329 W. 
The Pacific and Queen Charlotte's Sound bound it on 
the W., tho Rocky Mountains on the E., and Washing- 
ton Ter. forms its S. frontier. Exclusive of Vancouver's 
Island, B. C. forms a tract of country 500 m. in length, 
and nearly 400 in breadth. "The interior is traversed 
by 3 great ranges running parallel with the Rocky Mts., 
having rich valleys intervening, watered E. and W. by 
the Columbia and Fraser rivers respectively. The 
greater part of this country is uninhabited, and its in- 
terior but little known. It is, however, ascertained to 
be rich in minerals — gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, 
&c., having been found in abundance. The capital is 
Victoria, M the island of Vancouver. The country is 
generally wooded, though there are extensive tracts of 
open prairie. The chief timber is Douglass pine, fir, 
cedar, hemlock, and Canadian poplar. Total pop. abt. 
65,000, of which only abt. 20,000 are whites. 

Colum’bi District of,) a small territorial divi- 
sion of the U. States, under the immediate jurisdic-ion 
of Congress, and containing the city of Washington, 
the national capital and seat of the supreme legislature. 
It is b. on all sides by the State of Maryland, excepting 
8.W., where the Potomac river forms its natural fron- 
tier, separating it from Virginia, The D. of C. Iles bet. 
389 51l^aud 39° N., Lat., and 76° 58’ and 77° 6’ W. Lon., 
and ie distant from the Atlantic abt. 300 m. Area, for- 
merly 100 s. m., but in 1846 the 36 s. m. was receded 
to Va., from whence it originally came, the remainder 
having been ceded to the U. 8. by Maryland in 1788-9, 

It is governed by three commissioners, appointed by the 
President. Surface undulating; soil, poor and sandy, 
It contains, besides the C., the town of Georgetown, at 
which is a Jesuit college founded in 1789. Pop. 131,700, 

Columbian World's Exposition. The 
World's Fair, commemorative of the 406th anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus. was held in 
the City of Chicago in 1893, opening May 1st and clos- 
ing Nov. Ist. In extent of buildings and grandeur of 
exhibit it surpassed any previous fair. Its greatest 
building, that of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, cov- 
ered 44 acres of ground space, being much the largest 
exhibition building ever erected. The most striking 
features of this exposition were the magnificent archi- 
tecture of its buildings, the adornment of its grounds, 
and its electrical display. The total number of paid 
admissions was 21,477.218 ; of exhibitors, 65,422 ; total 
Pew re $35,29.),( 65.58 ; disbursements, $31,117,353.79. 
On Chieago Day, October 9th, the paid admissions 
were 710,881. The exhibition occupied Jackson Park, 
on the lake front, the water of the lake being very 
effectively introduced into the grounds. A popular 
feature of tie Fair was the Midway Plaisance, made up 

various national exhjpi 
ui bla Hiver. onzoon. 

Columbiad, (to-Him'be-id.) [From Columbia, a meta- 
phorical name of the U. States.) (Ord.) A piece of 
heavy ordnance, combining certain qualities of the gun, 
howitzer, and mortar. Invented by an American, Col. 
Bomford, it was employed in the war of 1812, but has 
since fallen into *omparative disuse. 

Columbiana, (Xl im-be-ah/nah,) in Ohio, an E.N.E. 
co., separated from Pennsylvania by the Ohio river; 
area, ubt. 490 sq. m. C. New Lisbon. 

Colambidie, (koJüm'be-de.) (Zoól.) A fam: of birds, 
QO. Hasores, comprising the Pigeons, Doves, and Turtle- 
doves They are chiefly distinguished by having the 
bill horny ut the tip, tai-feathers twelve, occasionally 

n, and the plumage more or less adorned with 
@etailic lustre. They fly well, and associate invariably 
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in pairs; their nests are constructed in trees, or in the 
holes of rocks; and both parents sit upon the eggs. 
'They are further remarkable for the peculiar mode in 
which their young are fed. The crop is furnished with 
numerous glands, which become developed in both 
sexes during incubation ; these glands secrete a sort of 
milky substance, with which the food that passes into 
the crop is moistened; and the food, saturated with 
this secretion, is regurgitated by the parents for the 
nourishment of their young. The typical genus Co- 
lumba comprises the Band-tailed Pigeon, C. fasciata, 
of Western North America; the White-headed Pigeon, 
C. leucocephala, of Florida Keys; the Rock Dove, C 
livia, of Europe and Asia, is celebrated as the probable 
stock of most, if not all of our domestic varieties. Of 
all the varieties, the most remarkable for its attach. 
ment to its native place is the Carrier Pigeon, or Mes- 
senger, 80 called from its being used to convey letters 
from one place to another. From the lower part of the 
head to the middle of the lower chap there grows out & 
white, naked fungous flesh, which A called the wattle, 
and is generally met by two small protuberances of the 
same luxuriant flesh, rising on each side of the under 
chap. The eyes are surrounded with the same sort of 
corrugated flesh ; and the circle round the black pupil of 
their eyes is commonly of a red brick-dust color, "pon ij 
more esteemed when it is of a brilliant red. The Wild, 
or Passenger Pigeon, Æ. migratoria (Fig. 197), of North 
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America, is T7 inches long, and the wing 844 inches; the 
wpper parts blue, under parts purplish- passing into 
whitish behind, and the sides and back of the neck a 
ossy golden-violet. It is extremely rapid in flighi, 
ng able to perform a long journey at an average 
spced of a mile a minute. The numbers that sometimes 
move together are vast beyond conception, sometimes 
filling the air like a cloud, and thus continuing to pass 
for a whole day. The migrations are wholly for the 
purpose of procuring food, and hence do not take place 
at any particular season of the year. The Turtle Dove, 
C. turtur of the Old World, celebrated for its gentleness 
and plaintive notes, is 1144 inches long; the upper 
parts tawny slate-color, spotted with brown; the breast 
brownish, and the other under white. 


Columbine, (-bin.) (Bot.) AQUILEGIA. 
Columbite, (ko-liim’bit.) [Fr. colombite.] Min.) A 


scarce, darkish-gray, hard, crystalline mineral, in which 
nitrie acid is found in combination with the oxides of 
manganese and iron. 


Celumbium, (ko-lim’be-um.) (Chem.) See NroRIUM. 
Columbus, CHRISTOPHER, (ko-liim'biis.) (It. Christoforo 


Colombo ; Sp. Christobal Colon.) The discoverer of A mer- 
ica, B. abt. 1440 (the exact year being unknown). lie 
went to sea in his boyhood, and first became known tc 
the world at Lisbon in 1470, in which city he married 
and settled in business as a maker of maps and charts, 
having in the interim (1477 ) performed a voyage to the N, 
of Iceland. Entertaining the idea of finding a new route 
to India by the W., he offered his services to John, king 
of Portugal, to conduct such an expedition and solve the 
grand problem of discovering a sea-passage to the Indies, 
Failing in this, he resorted to Madrid, and there laid his 
projects before the sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella. 
After surmounting many obstacles, his designs were pus 
into execution, and on Aug. 3, 1492, his fleet of three 
small vessels set sail to the westward from the port of 
Palos. Land was discovered on Oct. 11th, which proved 
to be the island of Guanahani, or San Salvador, one of 
the Bahamas. Cuba and San Domingo (then and after- 
wards called Hispaniola) were his next discoveries, 
Deeming all these islands part of Asia, he named their 
inhabitants Jndians, a title which has since adhered to 
all W. aborigines. After taking possession of his dis- 
coveries in the name of the Spanish crown, C. returned 
homo and waa received with extraordinary honors. Ip 
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1493, he set out on a second expedition, discovered Ja- 
maica, Puerto Rico, and the Windward Islands, and 
colonized Hispaniola, of which islands he made his 
brother Bartholomew governor. In 1498, he sailed a 
third time to the W., and met with Trinidad and the 
coast of the Spanish Main as far S. as Paria. In the 
meantime, intrigues and dissensions had broken out in 
Hispaniola. The enemies of C, jealous of his good 
fortune and merit, prevailed upon the Spanish king to 
order him to be sent home in irons. The king dis- 
claimed complicity, but € did not get redress. He was, 
nevertheless, dispatched on a fourth expedition in 1502, 
in search of the great Indian Sea, from which Vasco di 
Gama had but lately returned, bringing much treasure, 
Failing in this, his last undertaking, he never recov- 
ered the royal favor, and p. at Seville, 1506. High 
honors and immense wealth were the portion of his 
descendants, who became grandees of Spain, and whose 

ons and titles at last merged into a branch of 
the house of Braganza in 1608, 

Dolum'bus, in Georgia, a handsome and flourishing 
city, C. of Muscogee co., on the Chattahoochee, 90 m. 
W.8.W. of Macon. C., in point of wealth and commer- 
cial importance, ranks third among the cities of the 

t possesses considerable manufactures, and is 
tue centre of a large cotton export-trade.—In Indiana, 
$ village, county seat or Bartholomew county, on E. 
fork of White river, 41m S.S.E. of Indianapolis.—In 
North Carolina, a S. county, b. on S, Carolina; area, 
about 6.0 square miles; C. Whitesville.—In “Ohio, & 
well-built and prosperous city, C. of the State and of 
Franklin co., on the Scioto, 116 m. N.E. of Cincinnati. 
In point of size, wealth, and importance, this city ranks 
next to those of Cincinnati and Cleveland. Its finest 
public edifice is the Capitol, or State-House, which 
covers an area of 55,996 square feet, and is only sur- 

in magnitude by the National Capitol at Wash- 


n. 

Columella, (ko-lu-mllah.) [L, a little column.] 
(Bot) The central pillar in Lid capsules from which 
the valves separate when the fruit is ripe. —(Zo9l.) The 
m pillar in most univalve shells, around which the 
whorls twist. 

Column, (ki'wm.) [L. yu (Arch.) A cylindri- 
cal pillar or long round body, of wood, stone, or iron, 
which serves either for the support or ornament of a 
building. It consists of a capital, which is the top or 


head; a shaft, 
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nomenclature of the details commonly employed, are 
given in the accompanying figure. —( Bot.) The com- 
bined stamens and styles forming a solid central body, 
as in Orchidace:r. — ( Mil.) A body of troops drawn up 
in order so as to presenta narrow front; as distinguished 
from t» line, that is when they present an extended front, 
( Print.) A perpendicular section or division of a page 
of printed mutter, —(Arith.) A tabulated set of num- 
bers, 80 arranged for the purpose of addition.— Gener- 
ally, any vertical body of the sume diameter as its base; 
thus, a column of water, air, or mercury. 

Colures, (ko-Lürz.) [From Gr. kolos, clipped, and oura, 
a tail) (Ast) Two great circles supposed to intersect 
each other at right angles in the poles of the earth. 
They pass through the solstitial and equinoctial points 
of the ecliptic, and ure hence called S stitial and Egui- 
noctial €, It is believed that this name was given to 
them on account of their lower parts being always cu& 
off by the horizon. 

Colusa, (ko-loo'z4A), in California, a N W. co., b. E. 
by the Sacramento river; area, about 2,890 sq. m. C. 


Colusa. . 

Colutea, (X3l-u-te'ah., ee) A gen. of plants, O. Fa- 
bacei, consisting of shrubs indigenous to the Mediter- 
ranean region, characterized by having membranous 
bladder-like pods, which, when pressed suddenly, burst 
with a loud noise, hence the common name of the gen., 
Bladder-Senna, The leaflets of C. arborescens have pur- 
gative properties like those of Senna. 

Coly mbidae, (ko-lim'be-de.) (Zool) The Divers, a 
family of birds, O. Natatores, inhabiting the northern 
regions, and distinguished by their legs being placed so 
far back that toy always assume an erect position 
when standing. Their feet are large and webbed; they 
are rapid and powerful divers; and they feed both on 
fish and vegetables. The genus Colymbus contains the 
Divers proper. The gen. Podiceps contains the Grebes, 
which have the bill long, slender, and pointed; the 
head in the spring ornamented with tufts. 

Colza, (köl'zah.) ( Bot.) A variety of Brassica rapa, much 
cultivated in Europe for its seeds, which contain an oil 
used for burning in lamps, making black soap, &c. 

Coma, (Xó'mah.) (Gr. koma, a lethargy.] (Med.) A pre- 
ternatural propensity to sleep, or lethargic drowsiness, 
It isa symptom which often attends acute and malig- 
nant fevers. C. somnolentum, is when the patient con- 
tinues in a profound sleep. and, if awaked, immediately 
relapses, without being able to keep his eyes open. — 
(Gr. komé, hair.) (Ast) The hairy appearance that sur 
rounds a comet when the earth is between it and the 
sun.—(Bot.) The collection of branches which forms 
the head of a forest-tree. 

Coma Berenicis, (be-rón'e-sis)  [*Berenice's hair.") 
(Astron.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, come 
posed of stars of the 4th and 5th magnitude, near the 
tail of Leo, abt. 5? of the equinoctial colure. 

Comal, (ko-mdl,) in Teras, a W. central co, Area, abt. 
1,080 sy. m. ; C. New Braunfels. 

Comanche, (ko-mdnsh’,) in Texas, a central co. Area 
ubt. 1 000 sq. m.; C. Comanche, 





C€oman'ches, the most pumerous end martial of eli 
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the N. American Indian tribes, have their habitat in 
a nomadic state from the coast of the Gulf of Mexico to 
the E. slope of the Rocky Mountains. They are, how- 
ever, most generally met with in the basins of the Seco, 
Colorado, Brazos, and Del Norte rivers, They annually 
make a foray into Mexico, often as far 8. as Durango, 
when they make a “clean sweep” of everything before 
them, returning laden with plunder, and female cap- 
tives for conversion into "squaws." They are con- 
sidered the finest horsemen in the world, und are the 
richest, fiercest, most predatory and abstemious of all 
known redskins. Their nation numbers, it is supposed, 
20,000 souls, of whom about 3,000 are armed and disci- 
plined warriors. 

Comayagua, ptor qe Lingen a town of Central 
America, C. of the state of Honduras, on the Ulloa, 192 
m. E. of Guatemala. Fop. 8,000. 

Comb, (kóm.) [A.8.] A toothed instrument for sepa- 
rating hair, wool, flax, &c.— (Com.) In England, a dry 
measure containing 4 bushels, 

Combativeness, (kom'bal-tv-n2s.) [From Fr. com- 
battre, to resist.) (PAren.) Faculty or propensity to- 
wards contention or pugnacity. 

Combe, Gronaz, (kdm,) a Scottish phrenologist, n. 1788. 
His pp. work, the Constitution of Man Considered in Re- 
lation to External Objects, published in 1828, has at- 
tained a wide and high celebrity. D. 1858. 

Combination, (kóm-he-ná'shün.)  [L. combinatio.] 
In its general and most popular sense, n league or asso- 
ciation formed for good or bad purposes. — ( Math.) In 
Algebra, the variation or alteration of any number of 
quantities, letters, sounds, and the like, in all the differ- 
ent manners possible. —(Chem.) The intimate union 
of two or more bodies, from which results a new com- 
pound differing in its properties from any of the consti- 
tuents. Thus, an acid uniting with an alkali forms a 
salt, and furnishes a good instance of C. 

€ombretneeze, (küm-bre-Li/se-e,) (Bol) An O. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trees or shrubs, with 
alternate or opposite leaves having Mo stipules, calyx 
adherent, ovary one-celled, fruit succulent, seeds with- 
outalbumen. They are natives of the tropical parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America,and have astringent qualities, 
Rome specíes are cultivated for ornament, others yield 


timber. 

Combustion, (kom-bist’ytin.) [From L., comburo, 
1 consume.) (Chem.) When substances combine 
chemically, and the combination is attended by the 
evolution of light and heat, the phenomenon is called 
© All ordinary € is the union of an inflammable 
body with oxygen gas, the most familiar example of 
which is found ia the burning of coal in a fireplace. 
As other forms of € we have metals burning iu chlo- 
rine, or the vapor of bromine, Substances, like oxygen, 
which combine with inflammable bodies attended by 
the phenomenon of €, are called supporters of C.; 
while the substances burnt, such as coal, are called 
combustibles. The term slow ©, which is sometimes 
used in such cases as the gradual oxidation of moist 
phosphorus, is very inappropriate, and should always 
be replaced by slow oxidation, or slow chemical union ; 
because C. is a more or less violent action, accompanied 
by the production of intense light and heat. When 
carbeu is burnt in oxygen gas, we have an exam- 
pla of €; but when the electric are passes between 
two carbon points placed in a vacuum, we have an ex- 
winple of ignition. According to a theory, which has 
received considerable support, the heat produced dur- 
iug chemical combustion is caused by the direct con- 
version of motion into heat. Thus, tlie € of carbon in 
oxygen is said to be due to the clashing of carbon and 
oxygen atoms, which rush together under the influence 
of the force of chemical affinity with an enormous ve- 
locity, and when they come into collision their motion 
of translation is transmuted into that kind of vibratory 
motion which we call heat. 

Comedy, (:Jm'e«de.)  [Gr. komódia, literally, a villago- 
song, because the frst comedies consisted of rustic 
dinlogues.] (Lit; A dramatic representation of the 
light, humorous, and pleasant kind, particularly in- 
tended to ridicule tig foibios and follies of men. li- 

er defines C, to be a dramatic poem, representing the 
| Viduae of life, whose event is fortunate and style fa- 
miliar. With us, C. is distinguished from farce, inas- 
mutch as the former represents nature as she is, while 
the latter distorts and overcharges her. 

Comet, (Xüm'it.) lir, kométes, from komē, hair.] 
(Ast.) A celestial object presenting a nebulous aspect, 
but traversing the interstellar spaces, and becoming 

known to us by passing within the limits of the sun's 

attraction. Many of them balong to the solar system, 
travelling in closed paths around the sun. Although 
the idea that comets may travel in periodic orbits 
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around the sun had suggested itself to the ancients, w- 
owe to Newton the first enunciation of this theory, He 
founded it upon the calculations he had applied to the 
motions of the great C. of 1680. The theory can hardly 
be said to have been proved, however, until the time of 
Halley's researches into the motions and periodic re 
turns of the C. which bears his name, or perhaps even 
until the date of the first return of this (in accordance 
with Halley's predictions, A C. usually presents the 
appearance of a coma, or haze of light surrounding a 
somewhat bright nucleus. As the C. approaches the 
sun the haze of light generall, grows elongated, aud 
when the € is a large one, traces Login to bo seen which 
indicate the approaching formation of a tal. A certain 
appearance of streakiness in tho Cs light usually pre- 

es the formation of the tail. The direction of the 
tail is nearly always from the sun. It grows lon 
and brighter as the C. approaches perihelion. After 
perihelion passage many comets are greatly changed in 
iresrense, Some are brighter and more striking than 
they were before perihelion passage; while others nre 
shorn of a large proportion of their splendor. Theonly 
feature which belongs to all comets is the coma, Many 
comas have no nucleus, and quite a large proportion 
have no tail; on the other hand, some comets have more 
tban one tail. The real dimensions of comets must, in 
many cases, be regarded as inconceivably vast. The C. 
of 1680, one of the most celebrated of modern times, had 
a tail that was calculated at twenty millions of leagues 
immediately afler its perihelion passage, and yet it was 
emitted in two days. It subsequently became more 
than twice as Jong. The matter of these tails must be 
of incalculable tenuity, and it is supposed that on ac- 
count of the distance to which they are sent, much of 
it can never be reabsorbed. Even the heads of many 
comets are composed of matter of extreme thinness, for 
a star of the fifth magnitude was observed through the 
densest part of one without undergoing any diminution 
of lustre. We know so little respecting the physical 
condition of comets that it would be ous to spec- 
ulate at present concerning their real nature. A theory 
of great ingenuity, and (what is novel in this branch 
of speculation) founded on physical experiments which 
really seem to have some bearing on the subject, has 
lately been put forward by Professor Tyndall, who is 
disposed to regard the tails of comets as resulting from 
the formation of a species of actinic cloud by the action 
of the solar rays, after their character has been altered 
during their passage through the comet’s head. At 
present, however, it is difficult to say whether such a 
theory is well or ill founded. 

Comfrey, (kùm'fre.) (Bot.) See SYMPHYTUM. 

Comincs, komen’ PHILIPPE DE, à French historian, 
B. near Lille, 1445. Entering the service of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, he was dispatched by him to the 
French court, where he remained and served Louis XI. 
till the latter’s death in 1483. He followed Charles VIII. 
in his invasion of Italy, and served him in a diplomatic 
capacity. His Mémoires present a faithful transcript 
of the court and politics of Louis XI., and of contem- 
porary events, D. 1509. 

Comitan, (kóm-c-tüh»',) a town of Mexico, state of 
Chiapa, on the Grijalva, 40 m. S.E. of Ciudad Real. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Comitia, (ko-mish’yah.) [From L. cum, with, and itus, 
a going.] (Rom. Hist.) An assembly of the people for 
the election of magistrates, or consulting on important 
affairs of the republic, such as the passing of laws, de- 
claring of war, &c. 

Comma, (kóm'mah.) [Gr. komma, a piece cut off.] 
(Gram.) In punctuation, a point or character marked 
thus (,], denoting the shortest pause in reading, and 
separating a sentence into divisions or mem bers.—( Mus.) 
The smallest of all the subdivisions; being about the 
ninth part of a tone. 

Commander, (kom-mánd'ür.  [Fr., to command.] 
(Her.) The chief of certain classes of knighthood; as, 
a commander of the Knights of Malta. 

Commandery, Commandry, (-ndndy*.) [Fr. 
cominanderie.] The manorial domain and chi ship of 
a knightly order; as, a commandery of the Temp lara. 

Commatism, (kóm'mah-tizm.) [From L. comma.] 
Brevity, conciseness, or condensation in writing. 

Commelynacer, (kóm-me-lin-a/se-e.) (Bot) An O. 
of plants, all. Vyridales, consisting of herbs with flat 
leaves, usually sheathing at the base; outer perianth 
(calyx) of three parts, herbaceous; inner (corolla) also 
of three, colored; fruit a two- or three-celled capsule, 
The underground stems of many of the plants yield 
starch, and are used for food. 

Commensurable, (kom-mén’shii-ra-bl.) . com, tos 

ether with, and mensurabilis, measurable.) (Math.) 
n Geometry, an appellation given to such quantities ng 
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are measured by the same quantity; thue, a yard and 
a foot are commensurable, as both may be measured by 
inches. See INCOMMENSURABLE. 

Commentary, (km'men-a-re.)) (From L. commentor, 
I meditate thoroughly.] Anexplanation of the obscure 
passages in an author; sometimes applied to an histor- 
cal narrative; as, the Commentaries of Cæsar. 

Commerce, (kóm'nurz) [From L. commercor, I do 
business with.] In a general sense, the intercourse of 
nations for the purchase of each other's produce or 
manufactures, the supertluities of one being given for 
those of another, and then re-exchanged with other 
nations according to their several wants, 

Commination, (kom-me-ná'shün.) [L., a threaten- 
ing.) (Eccl) The recital of God's threats of punish- 
ment, made on certain days, 

Commissary, (kóm'mis-sa-re.) [Fr. commissaire] In 

a oe sense, 4 commissioner, delegate, or deputy.— 

(Mil.) An officer who has the charge of furnishing pro- 
visions, clothing, &c., for an army. 

Commission, (kóm-mish'ün.) |L. commissio, a giving 
in charge.] (Law.) The warrant, or letters-patent, by 
which a person is authorized to exercise jurisdiction. 
—(€Com.) The order by which any one traffics or ne- 
gotiates for another; also, the percentage given to 
factors and agents for transacting the business of others ; 
such persons being called C~ or C.-merchauts, — 

Mii.) The warrant or authority by which a person 
olds an official rank in the army ; such are called 
commiast officers, in distinction from the interior or 
non-commissioned officers.— To pul a ship into C. ( Nav.) To 
refit a ship of war, and commission her for active service. 

Commissioner, (-mish'in-ér.) (Pol) An executive 
officer who has charge of a certain dept. of the public 
service; as, a commissioner of taxes. 

Commissure, (kóm-mis'sür.) [L. ceres s apes. 
(Anat.) Any suture, or juncture, particularly the cor- 
ners of the lips where they meet together, and also 
certain parts of the brain. ` 

Commitment, (kom-mitmčnt.) [From L. committo, 
I give in charge.) (Zaw.) The sending a person to prison 
by warrant or order, either for a crime or contumacy. 

Committee, (kom-mit'te.) [Same deriv.] Generally, 
certain persons elected or appointed, to whom any 
matter of business is refe eitber by a legislative 
body or by any corporation or society.— C. of the whole 
House. (Pol.) A legislative body which resolves itself 
into a C,*n which case each member has a right to 
speak as often as he pleases. When the House is not 
in C, each one is only allowed to speak once in turn, 
unless to tender an explanation. In cases of a C. of the 
whole House, the Speaker leaves the chair, which is 
occupied for the time by one of the members, who is 
constituted and styled the chairman of C. — Standing C. 
are such as continue during the existence of the legis- 
lative session. — Select C. ara specially appointed to con- 
sider and Prod on particular subjects. 

Commodity, (Xom-mód'e-te.) [From L. commoditas, 
advantage.) (Com.) Any wares or merchandise in 
which a person deals.— Slaple C. are such goods and 
merchandises as are the proper product or manufac- 
ture of the country. 

Commodore, (kóm'mo-dór.) [From L. commendator.] 
(Nav.) In the English navy, a post-captain who is in- 
vested with the temporary command of a detachment 
of ships in some particular service; he holds the rank, 
for the time being, of rear-admiral. — In the U. States 
service, the next rank below rear-admiral. 

Commodus, LUCIUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, (kóm'mo- 
diis,) a Roman cupere son of Marcus Aurelius, n. 161 
a.D. He s. his father in 180, and, after a brief space of 
temperate rule, sunk into debauchery of the vilest de- 
scription, prostituting alike his person and the imperial 
power. His misrule and excesses aecelerated the decay 
of the empire. Murdered by Marcia, one of his concu- 
bines, 192. 

Common, (kóm'mün.) [L. communis.) (Law.) A tract 
vf land, or open space, the use of which is not appro- 
priated to any individual but belongs to the public, or 
toa number. The right which a person has to pasture 


and authority from the universal consent and immemo- 
rial practice of the people, but which has never re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature by an express 
law, being so distinguished from the slatwle law. In 
this country, the C, L. of England has been adopted as 
the basis of our jurisprudence in all the States except 
Louisiana. Many of the most valued principles of the 
C. L. have been embodied in the Constitution of the U. 
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States, and the constitutions of the several States; and 
in many of the States the C. L. and the statutes of Eng- 
land in force in the colony at the time of American 
independence are by the State constitutions declared te 
be the law of the State until repealed. 

Com’mopplace Book, one in which data, nota- 
bilia, or extracts from books and reflections are writ- 
aerate A A waste-book. 

Com’mon Pleas. (Lav.) The name of a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction on such pleas or actions as are brought 
by private persons against private persons, or by the 
government when the cause of action is of a civil na- 
ture. In England, whence we derived this phrase, com- 
mon pleas are so called to distinguish them from pleas 
of the crown. A court or courts of the same name exist 
in many States of the U. States. 

€om'mon Prayer, (-prair,) (Book m) ( Eccl.) The lit- 
piu or public form of prayer prescribed by the Church 
of England to be used in all churches and chapels, and 
which the clergy are enjoined to use, under a penalty. 

Commons, (kóm'mánz.) In England, the lower house 
of Parliament, consisting of the representatives of cities, 
boroughs, und counties, chosen by those possessed of 
the propert or qualification required by law. 

Com'’mon Time. ( Mus.) That time in which each mea- 
sure or bar contains an equal number of subdivisions; 
as, for instance, 2 minims,4 crotchets,8 quavers,and so on. 

€om'monwenaith, (-wélth.) [Eng. common, and weal : 
literally, the common or public welfare.] (Pol.) A free 
state, or body politic; or, a republic and co-operative 
form of govt. Also, the whole body of citizens at large 
belonging to a State; as, the Commonwealth of Mussa- 
chusetts. — ( Hist.) The name given to that form of 
govt. in England which existed during the protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of his son Richard; that is to 
say, from the death of Charles I., 1649, to the restora- 
tion of his son, Charles II., 1660. 

Commune, (kóm'mün.) [Fr.] In France,a small ter- 
ritorial section, smaller than a canton, and correspond- 
ing somewhat to what in this country is termed a town- 
ship. Each commune is governed by its own mayor 

municipality. In the Middle Ages, a C. was a town 
which had obtained a charter of enfranchisement from 
the feudal lord. 

C€om' mune of Paris (The). (Fr. Hist.) A revolu- 

tionary committee, which, sprung from the insurrection 

of T 14, 1789, substituted itself for the municipal 

council of Paris, and was definitively constituted May 21, 

1791, with Petion for mayor. Led by the fiercest of dema- 

gogues, Chaumette, Eye erede Robespierre, 

the C. fought against the Convention, which, according 
to its doctrine, was too moderate in its political pro- 
gramme; armed the mob against that assembly, and 
maintained in the streets of the capital a state of per- 

manent insurrection till the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 

1794), when it collapsed with the fall of Robespierre.— 

A similar revolutionary committee sprang into life at 

the end of the siege of Paris by the Germans, early 

in 1871. After the signing of the peace at Versailles, a 

body of workmen intrenched themselves upon the hill 

of Montmartre, which they fortified with cannon; and 

a body of regular troops sent to dislodge these men, in- 

stead of performing their duty, made common cause 

with them, and enabled them to break out into open 
insurrection against the legitimate authority of the 

National Assembly, and of M. Thiers, the chief of the 

executive power. Under the leadership of daring and 

unscrupulous adventurers — Assy, Foret, Blanqui, Ber- 
geret, Dombrowski (a Pole), Cluseret, and others — the 

C. assumed the government of the city and sustained a 

regular siege against the National army, mangargung 

its power by the assassination of the Gens. Thomas an 

Le Bomte, and resorting to the perpetration of excesses 

of the worst description for maintaining themselyes 

against the will of tho population. In the last days ef 
the siege they murdered the Archbishop of Paris, a pres- 
ident of the Court of Appeals. and many other distin- 
guished persons whom they had kept as hostages. Upon 
the ultimate entry of the National army into the city, the 

C. resolved upon the committal of a last atrocity — an 

act of savage Vandalism unexampled in modern times 

— no less than the attempt to destroy the city they had 

no longer power to retain. Our readers are familiar 

with the devastation and the horrors which character- 
ized the dying hours of the €. ; how many of the fairest 
and proudest edifices of the fairest city of the world 
were fired by the combustibles of those desperate sav- 
ages, and left in smoking ruins. The fate of tlie chiefa 

of this sanguinary tyranny was various. Some few e 

caped ; others perished amid the havoc they had made; 

others, again, were deported; while several suffored the 
extreme penalty of the law. 
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Communion, (kóm-mün'yün.) (Same Mer] e) 
A body of Christian worshippers, having ene faith, dis- 
cipline, and ritual; as, the Episcopal Communion.—Also, 
the Lord's Supper. See EUCHARIST. 

Communism, (kómmu-nizm.) (Pol.) See SocrALISM. 

Community, (kóm-mü'ne-te.)) [From L. communis, 
shared by several.] A society of persons living in the 
same place or country under the same laws and regu- 
lations, and who have common rights and privileges.— 
(Fr. Law.) A kind of partnership that a man and 
woman contract after lawful marriage. The C. em- 
braces the profits of all the effects of which the husband 
has the administration and enjoyment, either of right 
or in fact ; of the produceof the mutual industry and la- 
bor of both husband and wife, and of the property which 
they may acquire either by bequest, donation,or pur- 
chase. The debts contracted during the marriage enter 
into the C, and must be liquidated out of the common 
fund. Legal C. is that which takes place by virtue of 
the marital contract. It is the French common law. 
Conventional C. is that which is formed by express agree- 
ment in the contract of marriage. 

Commutation, (-mi-ta’shiin.) [From L. commuto, I 
alter.] (Zaw.) The change of a penalty or punishment 
from a greater to a less; as when death is commuted to 
transportation or imprisonment. 

Commutator, (kóm'mu-ta-tàr.) [Same deriv.] (Elec- 
tricity.) A piece of apparatus used for making, break- 
ing, and reversing a current from the battery, in con- 
nection with many electrical instruments. 

Comnenus, (pl. CoxNENI) a noble Byzantine race 
which gave 6 emperors to the East, 1 to Heraclea, and 
10 to Trebizond. The first-named were: 7saac C. (1057- 
1059); Alexis C. I. (1081-1118); John C. (1118-1143); 
Manuel C. (1143-1180); Alexis C. II. (1180-1183); an 
Andronicus C. esed who was dethroned by Isaac 
Angelus. In 1204, a third Alexis C., belonging to the 
same family, founded at Trebizond a dynastic line 
which reigned over thet city and a part of Asia Minor 
till their absorption into the Ottoman empire by Mo- 
hammed II., 1462. 

Como, (kó'mo,) a lake of Lombardy, N.Italy, at the base 
of the Rhetian and Lepontine Alps, formed by the 
river Adda which flows through it. Length, abt. 35 m., 
breadth, 3 m. Its shores are studded with villas, and 
the lake and its surroundings are world-renowned for 
their picturesque beauty.— A city at the 8. end of 
above lake, 20 m. N.W. of Milan. It is the anc. Comum 
Novum. Pop. 20,836. 

Comorn, or Komorn, (kmorn.) [Magyar Kom- 
aron.] A strongly fortified city of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. It is 48 m. distant from Buda, and surrendered 
to the Austrians by capitulation in 1849, after a year's 
siege. . abt. 18,500. 

Comoro Islands, (Xo-mó'ro,) a group in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, between the mainland of Africa and 
Madagascar; Lat. bet. 11? and 13? 8., Lon. bet. 43? and 
45° 30' E. This group consists of the islands Angaziga 
(or Great Comoro), Anjouan (or Johanna), Muyotta, 
and Mohilla, all of which are very fertile. 

Companion, (kiim-pin'yiin.) (Sp. compaiton.] (Her.) 
The lowest member of certain knightly orders; as, a 
Companion of the Bath. — Knight C., a knightly mem- 
ber next below a knight-commander, — C., or Companion- 
ladder. (Naut.) The staircase in a ship which leads 
from the quarter-deck to the cabin below. 

Company, (kiim’pah-ne.) [Fr. compagnie.] (Com.) A 
society of persons joined together for trading purposes. 
See Joint-Stock Company.—( Mil.) A small body of in- 
fantry, consisting of from 60 to 100 men, commanded 

' by a captain; it corresponds to a troop of cavalry. — 

! (Naut.) The whole crew of a ship, including the officers. 

Comparative, (kom-páàr'a-tiv.) (Gram.) A term ex- 
pressing more or less, as distinguished from positive and 
superlative, — C. Anatomy. See ANATOMY. 

Comparison, (kom-pdr'e-zün.) [Prot L. comparo, 
to compare.) (Rhet.) A rhetorical figure, whieh ap- 
pears to differ from metaphor in form only; the resem- 
blance being stated in the first case, while it is implied 
in the second. — (Gram.) The method of denoting the 
degree in which the quality expressed by an adjective 

| M possessed by its copulative noun. There are 3 of 
such degrees: the positive, comparative, superlative; ex- 
pressing respective degrees of quality, each higher 
than the other, as wise, wiser, wisest. Adverbs are com- 
pared in the same manner as adjectives. 

Compartment, (-pirt'mént.) [From L. compartior, 1 
divide.) (Shipbutlding.) A sectional division of a 
ship’s hull; as, à water-tight compartment.—(Arch.) A 
proportional division in an ediflce; or some device 
inarked in an ornamental part thereof. 

Compass, (kim'pás.) [Fr. compas.) (Mus) Extent 
er calibre of voice, or range or height of tone « »vuud 
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in an instrument. — ( Naut.) The Mariners C. is an in 
strument used to point out the course at sea. It con. 
sists of a magnetic needle, freely suspended in connec- 
tion with a circular card, the circumference of which is 
divided into thirty-two equal parts. This is inclosed ip 
a box with a gluss top by way of protection from the 
elements, allowauce being made for the “variation” of 
the needle: the true direction of north and south is 
thus ascertained. Since iron ships have come into use, 
it has been necessary to have recourse to various con- 
trivances to neutralize the effect of the attraction upon 
the needle of the iron of the vessel. — ( Math.) A pair of 
C.is an instrument used in describing circles, measur- 
ing figures, &c., and consists of two pointed legs or 
branches, made of iron, steel, brass, &c., united at the 
top by a joint, on which they move. There are also 
compasses of three legs, cylindrical, and spherical com- 
passes, &c. 

C€om'pass-plame. (Joinery.) A tool, resembling in 
size und shape the smoothing-plane, but with a sole 
whose convexity is in the direction of the length of the 
plane. They are used to form concave cylindrical sur- 
faces, when the wood to be acted on is bent with the 
fibres in the direction of the curve, which is in a plane 
surface perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder; ac- 
cordingly, C. must be of various sizes in order to meet 
the requirements of different diameters. — C.-saw, a saw 
for cutting the plane surfaces of wood into curved 
surfaces. 

Compendium, (kom-pén'de-tim.) [L., from compendo, 
to weigh together, and thus gather into a compressed 
form.] as) The name given to a work which con- 
veys general or special knowledge in an epitomized 
and analytical form, on the multum in parvo (much in 
little) principle. 

Compensation Pen'dulum, (kom-pén-sa’shun. 

L. compensatio, the rendering of an equivalent.) (Phy. 
The eflicacy which a pendulum has in regulating a 
clock depends upon its being of the same length at all 
times — if it becomes longer, its vibrations are slower, 
and vice versa. But the effect of increased temperature 
is to lengthen it, and of diminished temperature to 
shorten it; and, as the temperature scarcely ever re- 
mains for any space of time the same, the rate of vibra- 
tions must vary, unless some means is devised to 
remedy this defect. The mercurial and the gridiron 
pendulums are the best contrivances that have been de- 
vised for the purpose. The mercurial pendtlum consists 
of a rod, at the lower extremity of which is acylindrical 
vessel partially filled with mercury. When the rod 
expands, the centre of gravity of the mercury descends 
—this lengthens the pendulum: but when by the very 
same increase of temperature the mercury expands, its 
centre of gravity is raised—this practically shortens 
the pendulum; and thus by proper management the 
two effects neutralize each other: the centre of 
gravity remains stationary, and the length of the pen- 
dulum is not altered. The gridiron pendulum corrects 
itself on the same principle: a portion of its rod con- 
sists of parallel bars of different metals, so arranged 
that, while one set raise the bob by expanding upwards, 
the others lower it by expanding downwards. The 
compensation. balance used to regulate chronometers is 
constructed also on the same principle. While one 
portion tends to make it vibrate slowly, the same 
change of temperature causes the other portion to pro- 
duce an opposite effect. 

Competency, (kém’pe-tén-se.) [L. competentia.] (Law. 
The legal fitness or allowability of a witness to be hear 
in a trial or cause. — (Fr. Law.) The right in a court to 
exercise jurisdiction in a particular case. 

Compiègne, (kóm-pé'ain,) a town of France, dept. Oise, 
35 m.from Beauvais. The magnificent palace here was 
built by Louis XV. and restored by Napoleon I. It stands 
in a forest and park of 30,000 acres, Pop. 12,882. 

Compilation, (kom-pe-ld’shiin.) [From L. compilatio,] 


(Lit.) A literary work performed eclectically, or by 
aking its matter from various sources. 
Complaint, (kum-plaint’.)  [Fr. ck. rw (Law.) 


The allegation made to a prayer offered that some per- 
son, whether known or unknown, has been guilty of a 
designated offence, with an offer to prove the fact, and 
a request that the offender may be punished. 

Complement, (kóm'ple-mént.) (From L. compleo, I 
fill up.] Literally, that which is required to fill up 
some quantity. — ( Math.) The C. of a number is what it 
wants of 1, 10, 100, &c.: that is, what it wants to make 
unity with one or more ciphers. C. of an angle, tha 
difference short of 909, —( Astron.) The distance of a 
star from the zenith, or what it wants of being 90? 
above the horizon. — ( Mus.) The necessary interval fog 
completing the octave; as, the fourth is the comple 
mont of tie fifth, &c. 
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Ceomplement'ary Colors. See CoLoR. 

Complete Flower. (Bot.) See FLOWER, 

Complex Terms or Ideas, (kom'pléks) (From 
L. complezus, folded together.) (Log. Such terms or 
ideas as are compounded of several simple ones. 

Complexion, (kóm-plék'shün.) [L. complezio, a com- 
bination.] (Physiol. The temperament, habitude, and 
natural disposition of the body; but, in general use, 
the word means the color of the skin. The different 
hues found among mankind embrace, white, yellow, 
brown, red, and black, representing the Caucasian, 
Mongólian, Malay, North American Indian, and Negro 
races. 

Compline, (kdm’plin.) [Fr., from L.complere.] (Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, the last act of daily 
service, being the prayer to be recited at 8 o'clock in 
the evening. 


C€omposin ing.) [From L. compono — com- 
positus, to phe.) (Print.) That branch of the typo- 
hic art which consists in taking the types or letters 


m the cases, and arranging them in such an order as 
to fit them for the press. The instrument in which 
they are adjusted to the length of the lines is called a 
Composing-stick. Serving to facilitate both the arrange- 
ment and removal of the types, a piece of brass rule, 
wide as the types are high, cut to the length of the 
line, and called the Composing-rule, is laid in the C.- 
stick: —the operator who sets the type is termed a 
Composilor. — ( Mus.) The act of invention, formation, 
or arrangement of an air or piece of music, pursuant to 
the specific laws of melody, time, and harmony. 

Com tse, (kom-pós'e-te.) [L., compounded.] (Bot.) 
A Linnæan Q. of plants, corresponding to the ASTERA- 


CEA, q. v. 

Composite, (kom'po-zit.) [L.compositus.] (Arch.) The 
last of the five orders of classical architecture ; also 
called the Roman or Italic, from haying been invented 
by the Romans. It is of the same proportions as the 
Corinthian, and retains the same general character, 
with the exception of the capital, in which the Ionic 
volutes and echinus are substituted for the Corinthian 
caulicoli and scrolls.—(Arith.) C. Numbers are those 
which can be measured exactly by a number exceeding 
unity, as 6 by Z or 3; so that 4 is the lowest C. number. 
C. numbers between themselves are those which have a 
common measure besides unity; as 12 and 16, both of 
which are measured by 3. T 

C€om ition, (kóm-po-zis'ün.) [L. compositio, a 
placing together.] Ih a general sense, the putting 
together and uniting of several things, so as to form 
of the whole one mass or compound. — ( Lit.) The act 
of inventing or combining ideas, furnishing them with 
words, arranging them in order, and committing them 
to wring- Ual) See CoMPosING. — ( Log.) A method 
of reasoning by which we unite together the qualities 
of anything, one after another, until we have distin- 
guished ít from everything else. Thus, * man is an 
animal: he is a animal: he is a hot-blooded 
viviparous animal: he is a hot-blooded viviparous ra- 
tional animal." C., or synthesis, is exactly the opposite 
of analysis : one puts together, the other takes in pieces. 
—(Mus.) The act or art of forming tunes, to be per- 
fermed either vocally or instrumentally. — ( Law.) An 
agreement entered into between an insolvent debtor 
and his creditor by which the latter accepts a part of 
the debt in compensation for the whole. —( Chem.) The 
combination of different substances, from which results 
a compound substance, rn in properties from 
any of its component rts. us, water is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and oxygen, which are invisible 

— (Math.) Synthesis as opposed to analysis.— 
(Gram.) he joining of two words together, or prefix- 
ing a particle to a word, to augment, diminish, or alter 
its signification. —( Paint.) The putting together the 
several parts of a picture, so as to set off the whole to 
the best advantage. 

Com postellia, or St. JAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, ot 
st£l'lah,) a town of Spain, prov. Galicia, on the Soria, 98 
m. from Astorga. In its cathedral, St. Jago (8t. Jame), 
the patron-saint of Spain, is stated to have been interred. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Compostella, (St. Jago de,) or ST. JAMES OF THE 
Swokp. (Her) An anc. Spanish order of knighthood, 
supposed to have been founded by Alfonso IX. of Cas- 
tile, 1158-1214. This order possessed at one period great 
power and wealth, and the red cross of 8t. Jago was 
conspicuous in most of the great battles between the 
Christians and the Moors; but since the 16th cent. it 
has become purely honorary. / 

Compote, (kóm'pot.) |Fr.] (Cookery.) A jelly, or fruity 


Compound, (kóm'pound.) [From L. compono, I place 
together.) Generally, a mass or body composed of dif- 
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fereni substa.uces, elements, ingredients, or parts,— 
(Bot) A term variously applied. Thus, a C. flower 
consists of several distinct florets, upon a common recep- 
tacle, surrounded by a common involucre; a C. stem is 
one that divides into branches; a C. leaf consists of 
several leaflets on a common petiole; a C. umbel is 
one which has all its rays or peduncles bearing small 
umbels at the top.—(Arch.) A C ARCH is one which 
has the archivolt moulded into a series of square re- 
cesses und angles.—(Arith.) C. INTEREST, in computa- 
tion, is interest upon interest; that is to say, when the 
interest of a sum is added to the principal, and then 
itself bears interest. — ( Algebra.) Such quantities as ave 
joined by the signs + and — ( plus and minus), and ex- 
pressed by more letters than one, or by the sume letters 
unequally repeated: thus, a + b — c, and ab — b, are C. 
quantities. —( Law.) To compound a felony ia to enter 
into an a ment with a felon, that he shall not be 
prosecuted on the condition that he surrenders the ob- 
jects of his felony ; also, to take a money consideration 
Tor forbearing to prosecute. 

Comprehension, (kdm-pre-hén'shun.) [From L. 
comprehensio.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part tor 
a whole, or a definite number for an indetinite.— 
(Philos.) That operation of the mind whereby it appre- 
hends, or knows, any object presented to it on all the 
sides whereby it is capable of being known or appre- 
hended. 

Compress, (kóm'prés.) (Surg.) A pad or bolster of 
soft linen, folded several times over, employed in surgi- 
cal operations, and so disposed as to exercise a uniform 
pressure upon every part. 

Compressibility, (-prés-se-bil'ete) [From L. com- 

imo, I squeeze warned (Phys.) That property in 
a solid or fluid body of yielding to the pressure of an- 
other body or force, so as tu be brought into a smaller 
compass. All bodies may be compressed, since all 
have pores; but liquids resist compression with enor- 
mous force. 

Comprint, (kóm'print.) (Law.) The piratical or sur- 
reptitious printing of a work which is the property of 
another. 

Compromise, (kóm'pro-miz.)) [From L. compromitto, 
to promise.] (Law.) A mutual undertaking on the part 
of persons in dispute or controversy to refer their dif- 
ferences to the arbitration of a third party, or others. 
Hence, adjustment of such differences by mutual agree- 
ment. 

Comptroller, or CONTROLLER, (kon-trol'lür.) [From 
Fr. contre, and rôle.) An officer who has charge, direc- 
tion, supervision, or control of a department of public 
ucconnts, 

Comte, AUGUSTE, (kómt,) a French philosopher, B. 1795. 
He early became a disciple of 8t. Simon, and on his 
death, 1525, C. founded a school of his own, known as 
that of Positive Philosophy, and filled the position of pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Ecole Polytechnique. In 
his later days, he essayed to introduce the worship of 
Humanity, and assumed the title of first priest of that 
new religion. Among his works— which have had no 
small influence over the thought of the age— the 
ger are the grand text-book of his system, Cours de 

hilosophie Positive (1830-42); Culte Systematique de 
l'Humanité; and the Traité de Sociologie. His works 
have been translated into English by Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and an important analysis of his system is con- 
tained in John Stuart Mill's Auguste Comte and Positivism 
(1865). D. 1857. 

Comus, (kó/mus.)) (Myth.) The god of laughter, rev- 
elry, and dissipation. He is delineated as a youth, 
rose-crowned, and with his countenance flushed from 
the effects of liquor. 

Con Amore, (kón d-nd’ra.) [It with passion) 
(Mus.) Indicating that a part or passage is to be playe 
or sung with sentiment or ex pression. 

Coneave, (kón'káv.) (From L. concavus, hollow.] Hol- 
low, like the inner surface of a bowl; vaulted; arched; 
— opposed to conver. See LENS und MIRROR, 

Concealment, (-seel/mént.) (From L. concelo, to hide.] 
(Law.) The improper suppression of any fact or cir 
cumstance by one of the parties to a contract from the 
other, which in justice ought to be made known. 
When fraudulent, it voids the contract, or renders tlie 
party refusing it liable for any damage resulting 
therefrom. 

Concentration, (-trd’shiin.) (Chem.) Reduction, by 
evaporation or otherwise, of a liquid body to its 
greatest strength or density. 

Concentrativeness, (-sén’trah-tiv-ness.) — (Phren. 
That organ of the head which indicates the presence o 
intellectual strength or force. 

Concepcion, (ón-tiép'the-ón,) a city of Chili, C. of p. 
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of same name, on the Biobio, 270 m. 8.8.W. of Santiago ; 
Lat. 36° 43' 25” S., Lon. 139 5/ 33” W. It has suffered 
much from earthquakes. Pop. 13,958. — There are 
several other towns of the same name, but of minor 
importance, in Central and 8. America. 

Conception, (-sép’shiin.) [L. conceptio, I bring into 
Merger (Log. The simple apprehension or percep- 
tion which we have of any thing, without proceeding 
to affirm or deny anything about it. An act of the 
mind, by which we combine individuals together, 
through some character common to them all. Thus, 
all kinds of triangles resemble each other in having 3 
sides. 

Conception Bay, (kón-s/p'shun,) an indentation of 
the Atlantic on the E. coast of Newfoundland, N.W. of 
St. John’s; its prin. harbor is Harbor Grace; Lat. 48° 
N., Lon. 58° W. 

Conceptualism, (-s¢p’tu-dl-izm.) [From L. A 
to conceive.) (Philos.) Among the scholastic philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages, that system which allowed 
the real existence of universals, but only as ideas con- 
ceived by the mind. Such was the system of Abelard, 
as distinguished from the nominalism of Roscelin, and 
the realism of the Greek schools. 

rice d (kón'sürt.) [From It. concerto, harmony.) 
(Mus.) musical entertainment in which, generally, 
both voices and instruments participate, 

Concerto, (kóu-sür'to.) Ir. d (Mus.) A piece 
composed specifically for a particular instrument, 
which is, however, at times accompanied by others, — 
A concerted piece is a musical composition in which sev- 
eral solo voices or instruments take leading parts. 

Concertante, (-sur-Lin'te.) [Same deriv.] (Mus.) Indi- 
cating those parts of a composition which are especially 
DEUM DARE throughout the piece; in contradistinction 
from those that are played only in an accompaniment 
ar in subordinate parts. 

€on'eha. (Anat) See Ear. 

Conchagua, (kón-chah/gwah,) or Fonseca, ( fón-sa'- 
kah,) (GULF oF,) an indentation of the Pacific on the 
coast of Central America, abt. 40 m. in width, between 
the states of Nicaragua and San Salvador. 

€onchoid, (kóng'koid.) [From Gr. konché, and eidos, 
shape.] (Geom.) Tho name of a curve invented by 
Nicomedes, for the solution of two celebrated geometri- 
cal problems — “the duplication of the cube," and 
“the trisection of an angle." Newton observes that 
he prefers it before other curves, or even the conic sec- 
tions, in the construction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on account of its simplicity. 

Conehoid'al. (Min.) A term applied to the fracture 
when there is a convex elevation and a concave de- 
pression, like the valve of a shell-fish. 

Conchology, (kóng-kólo-je.) |Gr. konché, a shell, 
and logos discourse.) (Nat. Hist.) A branch of the 
science of Malacology, or the study of the Mollusca. 
C. has reference only to the structure and shape of the 
shells with which the bodies of many mollusca (but not 
all) are protected. The study of the animals belongs 
tothe malacologist. Carbonate of lime is the basis of 
the shell, with a small quantity of animal matter. It 
is secreted by the mantle of the animal, and added layer 
by layer to that which has been already formed. Shells 
vary in texture, some being percellanous, others na- 
creous or pearly, whilst fibrous, horny, and glassy 
structures may be seen in others, In some shells there 
are two layers, the outer one composed of solid prismatic 
cells, sometimes resembling minute crystals placed 
side by side, and the inner one a nacreous layer, which, 
in certain large shells, yields the mother-of-pearl of 
commerce. The lustre which is peculiar to mother-of- 
pearl has been found to arise from the undulations of 
un extremely thin membrane, which alternates with 
layers of carbonate of lime. In a few cases the shell is 
internal; in the great majority it is external. Of the 
shell-bearing mollusca, three-fourths have only one 
shell, that is, are univalve. Another large section have 
two shells, and are therefore termed bivalves, A few 
have more pieces, and the chitons, which are very un- 
like other shell-bearing mollusca, have as many as 
eight. Shells are usually covered with a skin, epider- 
mis, or periostracum, sometimes very thin, at others 
thick; whilst occasionally it is covered with hair. As 
to the UNIVALVES, the shells are usually spiral (1, Fig. 
200), byt sometimes conical, like the limpet’s, or tubular. 
The ind is always a single chamber, except among 
the nautili, when it is camera that is, divided into 
several chambers, and the mouth is frequently closed 
when the animal has withdrawn into its shell, by a 
horny or calcareous plate called the porculan; The 
upper part of the shell is the spire, and the point of this 
the apex. The whorls twist round a central axis or 
eolwmella, which is sometimes open or hollow, when the 
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shell is said to be perforated, the hollow itself being 
termed the umbilicus. The mouth of the shell is termed 
the aperture, and this is often produced into a canal 





Fig. 200. 
1, UNIVALVE, (Cerithium nodolosum.) 
2, BIVALVE, (Unio spinosa.) 


below; whilst the margin, with its outer and inner, or 


columellar lips, is styled the perístome. In some shells, 
the apex is broken off, and then the shell is styled decol- 
lated. BivALvES are either equivealve, when the two 
valves are of the same size and shape (2, Fig. 200), or 
inequivalve, the latter being the case when one of the 
valves adheres to a foreign substance. Most bivalves 
are f teral, that is, one side is shorter than the 
other side. The beak, or umbo, near the hinge, is the 
apex or point from which the valve begins to grow. 
The wmbones are either straight, curved, or spiral; and 
sometimes one valve is spiral and the other flat. The 
surface of the valves is often marked with ridges which 
radiate from the beaks to the margin; or with concen- 
tric ridges, which represent the & sof growth. In 
front of the beaks there is an oval space called the 
tmule. The valves are fastened together by an elastic 
ligament, which causes them to open when the adductor 
muscles inside the shell relax. The hinge is furnished 
with teeth, which differ in shape and number, and 
afford characters for distinguishing genera. The teeth 
on one side fit into pits on the other. The teeth placed 
immediately under the umbo are called hinge or car- 
dinal teeth; those to the side are termed lateral, Look- 
ing at the interior of the valves, there is usually to be 
seen either a single roundod depression (when the shell 
is termed monomyary), or two such depressions, when 
it is termed dimyary. These are the sites of the attach- 
ments of the adductor muscles. There is also to be 
seen a line, which more or less follows the direction of 
the margin of the shell. This is the pallial line, and is 
produced by the mantle. When the animal possesses 
retractile siphons, this pallial line usually makes a bend 
inwards, which bend is termed the pallial sinus. In 
describing a shell, it must be understood that the an- 
terior or front side is that to which the beaks turn, 
whilst the ligament is on the posterior side. When 
the shell is placed with the hinge downwards, the beaks 
being turned towards the observer, and the ligament 
therefore away from him, the valve on his left hand is 
the left valve, and the other the right valve. The pres- 
ence or absence of a shell having been found not to con- 
stitute one of the most important characters which 
distinguish different classes of mollusks, C. has now 
lost most of its importance in the study of molluscous 
animals. 

Conclave, (kon'kláv.) (From L. conclavium, literaHy, 
shut up with one key.] Properly, the place in which 
the Cardinals of the Church of Rome meet for the elec- 
tion of a Pope; also, the general assembly of Cardinals. 
The latter are locked up in separate apartments, and 
meet once a day in the chapel of the Vatican in which 
they are assembled, where their votes, given on a slip 
of paper, are examined. This continues until two- 
thirds of the votes are given in favor of one person. 
The ambassadors of France, Austria, and Spain, have 
a right, on the parr of their respective courts, to put in 
a veto against the election of one Cardinal. 

Conclusive, (-klū’siv.) [From L. con, with, and claudo, 
to shut.) (Law.) C. evidence is that evidence which is 
incontrovertible by any other. C. presumption is a rule 
of law establishing such an amount of evidence as 
may be deemed requisite for the sustaining a particular 
allegation which is not permitted to be negatived by 
any proof that the fact is otherwise. 
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Concoction, (-kóX'shun.) [From L, concoquo, I digest.] 
(Physiol. The process by which food is turned into 
ohyle, or otherwise prepared 80 as to nourish the body. 

Concomitant, (-kom'e-tànt.) [From L. concomitans, 
a going with.] (Mat^.) In modern algebra, a quantic 
which bears relation to a given system of quantics. 

Concord, por vei [L. concordia, harmoniousness. } 
(Mus.) The relation, harmony, or agreement between 
two or more consonant sounds; such as the union of 
the major or minor third with the perfect fifth and 
octave. 

Concord, (kón'kórd,) a town of Massachusetts, Middle- 
sex co., 20 m. N.W. of Boston. At this place, April 19, 
1115, the first blood was shed in the American War of 

Independence; p. of township 3,922.—In N. Ham 
sh re, a city, C. of Merrimac co., and of the Stato, on the 
Merrimac river, 50 m. N.N.W. of Boston. It is a well 
built place, and carries on a large trade; 

Concordance, (-kórd'àns.)) [From L. concordo, I agree 
with.] (Heel. Hist.) A dictionary of the Bible, in which 
the leading words used in Scripture are arranged alpha- 
betically and reference i8 made to the various places in 
which they occur, so that the student may determine the 
meaning of any passage by collating it with another. 
The first C. was compiled in 1267 by Hugues de St. Cher, 
and the best English C. is that of Cruden, published 
in 1737. 

Concordat, (-kér'ddt.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
treaty or public act of agreement between the Pope 
and any sovereign or state, relative to ecclesiastical 

matters. The C. entered into between the Pope and the 
emperor of Austria in 1855, was rescinded by the latter 
in 1869. 

Concordia, (-kórdz-ah.) [L.] (Myt) Among the Ro- 
mans, the tutelar goddess of peace. She was generally 
portrayed as a matron, holding an olive-branch in her 
right hand, and in her left a cornucopia. Her symbols 
were two linked hands, and a wand encircled by two 
serpents. 

Concordia, in Louisiana, a N.E. par., W. of the Mis- 
sissippi river ; area, abt. 790 sq.m. C. Vidalia. 

Concrete, (kón'cret) [From L concretus, grown to- 
gether.) (Building.) A mason's term for a mixture of 
mortar and gravel, frequently employed in laying the 
foundation ofa building. — (Log.) A C. TERM expresses 
the notion derived from the view taken of any object, 
with reference to, or as in conjunction with, that which 
furnished the notion ; —thus, foolish, or fool. When the 
notion is expressed without any such reference, it is an 
abstraction ; — thus, folly. 

Concretions, (-kréshiinz.) [From L. concresco, I grow 
along with.] ( Med.) In the animal economy, hard sub- 
stances that occasionally make their appearance in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as well in the solids as in those 
cavities destined to contain fluids: in the former they 
are denominated ossifications ; in the latter, calculi. 

Concussion, (-kiish’iin.) [From L. concutio, I shake.] 
( Med.) A sudden impression or shock communicated to 
the brain or to the whole nervous system, as the result 
of a severe injury, or collision of the body with some 
external object, as in a fall, or in the crash of a rail- 
road accident. It is usual to distinguish C. from the 
more mechanical results of injury, by observing its 
effect upon the circulation and on the general sensibil- 
ity ; and there can be no doubt that the distinction is 
well founded, for in the first place death may follow 
from C. alone, without any appreciable destruction of 

texture; and secondly, €. may be followed by recovery 
within a few hours, leaving the local injury entirely 
unattended by constitutional disturbance; or recovery 
may be complete, there having been no local injury at 
all. Under the immediate shock of injury, the patient 
1$ usually unconscious and insensible, pale, cold, some- 
times shivering, pulseless, or nearly so, the pupils in- 
clining to contraction rather than dilatation, or in some 
cases natural; the breathing is irregular, slow, feeble, 
and sighing ; the secretions are suspended ; the stomach 
often yields up its contents; and the bowels and bladder 
may also be evacuated. This state ends either in death, 
or in lual reaction, which may pass over into a 
state of inflammatory fever, with violently excited cir- 
culation, and greatly increased heat of the surface. In 
the treatment of C., it is sometimes necessary to have 
recourse to stimulants; but in general, moderate heat 
applied to the surface, abundant supplies of fresh air, 
and careful adjustment of the injured parts, are all that 
is necessary till consciousness is somewhat restored, 
and the power of swallowing regained; some warm 
soup should then be given, with a small allowance of 
wine or other stimulant, proportioned to the age and 
habits of the individnal; and the effect being carefully 
watched, this treatment may be continued until resto- 
ration is complete. — (Civ. Law.) The unlawful compul- 
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sion of another, by threats, or by the abuse of office or 
rank, to yield up, compulsorily or otherwise, some- 
thing of value. 

Condé, (kón'da,) a fortified town of France, dep. Nord, 
at the junction of the Hague and Scheldt, 25 m. 8.E. of 
Lille. It gave its name to the titular princes of Conde. 
Pop. 6,238. 

Condé, the titular designation of an illustrious French 
house, founded in 1335 by Jacques de Bourbon, Count 
de la Marche, whose great-graudson, Louis de Bourbon, 
assumed the title of Prince. Of those who conferred his- 
torica! distinction on the name, were: The aforesaid 
Louis de Bourbon, son of Charles, duke of Vendôme, B. 
1530, who, after gaining early military renown, became 
one of the leaders of the Huguenot or Protestant party, 
and was defeated and made prisoner in the battle of 
Dreux; fought, in 1567, the drawn battle of St, Denis, and, 
in 1569, was killed on the field of Jarnac.— His great- 
grandson, Louis IL, immortalized in history ns THE 
GREAT CONDE, n. 1621, commenced his brilliant military 
career by defeating the Spaniards at Rocroi, 1643. The 
year after he won the sanguinary battles of Freiburg 
and Nordlingen; captured Dunkerque in 1646, and, 
two years later, defeated the Archduke Leopold at Lens. 
Incurring the enmity of Mazarin, the latter caused C. 
to be imprisoned for some months; in retaliation for 
which the Prince, after his release, took command of 
the Frondeurs, besieged Paris, and defeated Turenne 
and the royalarmy. Afterwards entering the Spanish 
service, he fought against the French in Flanders, and, 
after the Peace of the Pyrenees, was engaged in the 
subjugation of Franche-Comté. His last and greatest 
achievement was defeating the Prince of Orange (atter- 
wards William III. of England) in the bloody action of 
Senef, 1674. The closing years of the life of the great 
C. were passed in retirement at his chateau of Chantilly, 
surrounded by the most eminent literati of the time, 
one of whom, Bossuet, delivered a glowing eulogium 
over his remains. D. 1686.— This great house became 
extinct in the person of Louis HENRI JosrPn, the last 
duke of Bourbon, who committed suicide in 1830. 

Condensation, (-den-sd'shun.) [From L. condenso, I 
press in a small oompasd:] (Chem.) The act by whith 
a body is rendered more dense, compact, and heavy ; — 
used in opposition to rarefaction. The term is generally 
applied to the conversion of vapor into a fluid. 

Condenser, (-dén'sür.) [Same deriv.) (Chem.) A 
pneumatic machine by which a volume of air may be 
reduced into a much smaller space. It is like an air- 
pump, except that the valves are reverscd, opening in- 
wards, instead of outwards ; and is used to force a large 
quantity of air into a given space. —( Mach.) That part 
of a steam-engine to which the steam passes from the 
cylinder, and where it is reduced to the liquid state by 
cold water. — ( Electricity.) An apparatus for condens- 
ing a large quantity of electricity on a comparatively 
small surface. The form may vary considerably, but in 
all cases it consists essentially of two insulated conduc- 
tors separated by a non-conductor, and the working 
depends on the action of induction. Kpínus's C. consists 
of two circular brass plates, A and B (Fig. 201), with a 
sheet of glass, C, between them. The plates, each pro- 
vided with a pith-ball pendulum, are mounted on insu- 
lating glass legs, and can be moved along a support, 
and fixed in any position. Let us suppose A to be con- 
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Fig. 201, — EPINUS'S CONDENSER. 
nected with the prime conductor of an electric machine, 
and B with theearth. Now, leta charge of positive elec- 
tricity be communicated to A. Inductive action takes 
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place between the plates, and negative electricity is in- 
duced and made latent, bound, or dissimulated, as it is 
called, upon B. "This, in its turn, makes latent a cer- 
tain proportion of the electricity upon A. It is evident, 
therefore, that, on account of this inductive action, a 
much larger quantity of electricity can be put upon the 
plate A when B is present, than when it is not. The 
extent to which the **dissimulation " by means of in- 
duction takes place depends upon the nearness of the 
plates, and upon the specific inductive capacity of the 
material between them. 

Condillac, ETIENNE Bonnet pe, (kon-dé'ydk,) a French 
philosopher, B. 1715. He brought the doctrines of the 
“ Sensational School " beyond where his master, Locke, 
had advanced to; numbered Diderot and Rousseau 
among his intimates ; was tutor to the duke of Parma, 
grandson of Louis XV.; and held a seat in the French 
Academy. D. 1780. Among his chief works nre: Traité 
des Sensations, and Essai sur U Origine des Connaissances 
Humaines. 

Condiment, (kón'de-mént.) [L. condimentum, a making 
savory.] (Cooking.) Any sauce, spice, or seasoning, 
which serves to impart a savor or relish to food. 

Conditional, (-dish'üm»-dl) [From L. condo, to put 
together.] (Log.) A C. proposition is that which asserts 
the dependence of one categorical proposition on an- 
other. Thus, “If the child falls, it will be hurt." The 
proposition from whica the other results is the antece- 
dent ; the result is the consequent. —A C. syllogism is one 
in which the reasoning depends on a conditional propo- 
sition. It is of two kinds, constructive and destructive. 
“Tf A is equal to B, C is equal to D, but A is equal to 
B, therefore C is equal to D," is constructive. “If A is 
equal to B, C is equal to D, but A is not equal to B, 
therefore C is not equal to D," is destructive. 

Condor, (kón'dür.) JEUX) Bee VULTURIDÆ. 

Condorcet, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE NICOLAS DE CARITAT, 
MARQUIS DE, (ondar aab) a French philosopher and 
mathematician, s. 1743. His essays On the Integral Cal- 
culus, and On the Problem of Three Bodies, opened to him, 
in 1769, the Academy of Sciences, of which body he be- 
came the perpetual secretary in 1773. In 1789, he em- 
braced with ardor the popular cause; was deputed by 
Paris to the Legislative Assembly ; was one of the most 
popular members of the Convention, and was chosen a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety in 1792. He 
was proscribed as a Girondist in 1793, and on being ar- 
rested, April, 1794, he ended his life by poison. His 
greatest work is the Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
the Human Mind. 

Condottiere, (kdn-dét-té’re,) ( pl. CONDOTTIERI.) [Ita 
leader.) (Z. Hist.) One of a class of adventurers who, in 
the Middle Ages, raised a corps of soldiers at their own 
expense, and then entered the service of some prince or 
govt. Such soldiers of fortune were turbulent and ra- 
pacious, and not infrequently robbed their employers. 
A notable example of the class was Francesco Sforza, 
who, in 1451, placed himself on the ducal throne of Mi- 
lan and bequeathed the dignity to his descendants. 

C€onduction, (-dük'shun.) [From L. conduco, I lead.] 
(Phy.) The property by which certain bodies trans- 
mit heat or electricity through their substance. 

Conductor, (-dük'tur.) pese deriv.] ( Elect.) A body 
capable of transmitting the electric fluid. It is called 
also a non-electric; for, unless insulated, it will not ex- 
hibit electrical excitement, the electricity being carried 
off along it as fast ns it is communicated to or excited 
upon it. The metals are the best (.; resinous substances 
are very bad ones. Bodies incapable of transmitting 
electricity are called non-conductors ; and, because elec- 
tricity may be communicated to or excited upon them, 
without artificial insulation, they are medie electrics. 
There is no body a perfect conductor, or a perfect 
non-conductor. The non-conducting power depends 
very much on the extent of non-conducting surface. 
In frictional electricity, the best C. are the metals, as 
before stated; after which come graphite, sea-, spring-, 
and rain-water. Ice is a worse (' than fluid or water. 
Alcohol, ether, paper, dry wood, and straw, are also 
weak C. Shell-lac, wax, amber, and sulphur become C. 
when fused; and glass at a red heat conducts readily. 
A C. is said to be insulated when it rests upon non-con- 
ducting supports. A LrianTNING-(* is a pointed metallic 
rod fixed to the upper parts of buildings to secure them 
from the effects of lightning. It is connected with the 
earth, or, what is better, the nearest water, by a good 
conducter, which is sufficiently thick not to be melted 
in transmitting the electricity; and which, where at- 
tached to the wall, is insulated by non-conductors, 80 
that the electricity may not be diverted to the building, 
instead of passing harmlessly away. This useful in- 
sirument was invented by Franklin in 1755. 
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subterranean agueduct; among the moderns, generally 
pipes of wood, iron, or tile, for cn water from 
the main spring, or reservoirs, to the different places 
where it is required. 

Conduplicate, (-doo'ple-kàt.) (Bot. Folded or dou- 
bled together, as certain leaves in the bud, especially 
the oak-leaf. The term is nlso applied to the embryo 
in a section of cruciferous plants, where the cotyledons 
are bent and the radicle is inclosed between their 
folds. 

Condyle, (kón'dit.) [Gr. kondylos a knuckle.] ( Anat.) 
A knuckle, or rounded protuberance at the end of a 
bone. The Condyloid Process (sometimes called Condyle) 
is the posterior of the two protuberances which are 
placed at the upper side of the back of the under jaw. 
By this the jaw is articulated to the glenoid cavity of 
the temporal bone. The anterior of the protuberances 
is called the Coronotd process. 

Cone, (kin.) [Gr. none} (Geom.) A solid figure having 
a circle for its base, and its top terminating in a point 
or vertex, like a sugar-loaf, (A BC, Fig. 203.) A right 
C. has its axis perpendicular to its base, and its sides 
equal. It is supposed to be formed by the revolution of 
a rectangular plane triangle about one of its perpen- 
dicular sides. Any other C. is oblique. To find the 
curve surface of a C., multiply half of the product of the 
circumference of the base by the slant side. If the area 
of the base be added to this, the sum is the whole sur- 
face. The solidity ofa €. is ascertained by multiplying 
one-third of the product of its base by its altitude. The 
frustum of a cone is that part which remains after 
cutting off the upper portion by a planc parallel to the 
base. To ascertain the solidity of such a frustum, add 
the squares of the diameters of the two ends te the 
product of the two diameters, and multiply the sum by 
the height and by :2618. A truncated C. is the lower part 
of a C. cut by a plane parallel to the base. — ( Bot.) The 
fruit of several trees forming the O. Pinaceæ (Contfere). 
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Fig. 202.— 1, PINUS MONTEZUMA. 2, 1TS CONE. 


It is composed of woody scales, variously shaped, each 
having a seed at the base. — Cone or RAYS. (Opt.) The 
aggregate of the rays which proceed from a luminous 
point, or from a single point of a luminous object. 

Conecuh, (Xón'e-koo,) in Alabama, a 8. co., b. ou Fleri- 
da; area, abt. 1,430 &q. m. C. Sparta. 

Conejos, (ko-ná'hóz,) in Colorado, a S.W. co. ; area, abt. 
6,000 sq. m. C. Conejos. 

Coney Island, (kó'ne,) in New York, is situate at the 
8.W. point of Long Island, abt. 11 m. S. of New York. 
It is much resorted to for sea-bathing. 

Confection, (-/éXskun.) [From L. confectio, a compos- 
ing.] A sweetmeat, or anything candied or preserved 
with sugar. It also signifies a liquid or soft electuary, 
of which there are various sorts. 

Confederacy, (-féd'ur-ase.)_ [Fr. confederation, from 
L. confederatio, an agreement.) (Pol) An alliance of, 
or league between, two or more independent states for 
some common object. Also, the states so combined. — 
C. of the Southern States of America, ( Hist.) Sve SECES- 
810N.—(Zaw.) A combination of two or more persons 
to do some damage or injury to another, or to commit 
some unlawful act. 

( Hist.) 


An alli- 


Conduit, (kón'di.) [From L. conduco.] Arch.) A| ance of thirty-four of the minor states of Germany, 
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formed under the protection of Napoleon I. in 1806. 

After his downfall, these states coalesced with the other 

German powers in order to constitute the Germanic 
ederation. 

Conferruminate, (-fer-roo'min-àt.) [ L. conferrumino, 
to cement.] (Bot.) Designating parts so closely adhe- 
ring together as to seem inseparable. 

Confervacer, (-/ur-và'se-e.) [From L. confervere, to 
boil —from the bubbles given off by the piante) An 0. 
of plants, all. Algales, principally consisting of micro- 
scopical plants, which abound wherever there is water 
or damp air. They are composed of articulated threads, 
and are usually of a green color. What has been called 
mcteoric paper consists of a matted sheet of some species 
formed on the surface of a pool which afterwards dries 
up. Closely allied plants sometimes occur in the sea 
in such abundance that they discolor it. These are of a 
red color, and sailors have given the name of sea-sawdust 
to them. The Red Sea is supposed to have acquired its 
name from the tinge communicated to it by such plants. 

Confession, (-/h'ümn.) [From L. confiteor, I Sox] 
(Law.) The acknowledgment of something prejudicia 
to the person making the declaration. —( Theol.) A pub- 
lic declaration of one’s faith, or the faith of a public 
body. Also, a part of the Liturgy, in which an acknowl- 
edgment of guilt is made by the whole congregation. 
Among the Jews, it was a custom, ou the annual feast 
of expiation, for the high-priest to make C. of sins to 
God in the name of the whole people. — AURICULAR C., 
in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, is a private 
C. or acknowledgment of sins made by each individual, 
at certain times, to his priest. It was the custom in 
the early Church to make public C. of sins. Certain 
inconveniences, however, at length arose from the 
practice, which induced Leo the Great, in the 5th cent., 
to recommend private C. to a priest. C. of sins, at least 
once a year, was made obligatory by the 4th Lateran 
Council, in 1215. C. also obtains in the Lutheran church, 
but only in a recommendatory, not an obligatory sense. 

Confessor, (-/*sor.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl. Hist.) One 
who has proclaimed his faith in difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances, without his zeal having been tested to the 
extent of martyrdom. —(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, à priest who hears confessions and is empow- 
ered to nt absolution to those who confess. The 
person whose confession he hears is called the penitent ; 
and the seat or cell in which he sits to hear confessions 
is called the confessional, 

Confirmation, (-fur-mi'shun.) [From L. confirmo, I 
strengthen.) (Theol.) The act or ceremony in the 
Christian Church of the laying-on of hands, by which 
baptized persons are confirmed in their baptismal vows. 
The ceremony is performed by the bishop; nnd the an- 
tiquity of it is, by all ancient writers, carried as high 
as the Apostles, upon whose example and practice it is 
founded. In the Roman Catholic Church, it is consid- 
ered » sacrament. — ( Rhet.) The third part of an ora- 
tion, in which the orator undertakes to prove the truth 
of the proposition advanced in his narration. 

Confiseation, (-/iská'shun.) [From L. confisco, I 
mulct for the public revenue.] (Civ. Law.) The con- 
demnaiion and adjudication of goods or effects to the 
publíc treasury. 

Confluent, (lón'floo-ént.) [From L. confluens, flowing 
into.] (Bot.) A term for parts that have grown to- 
gether, so that the line of junction is not visible. — 
(Anat.) Two bones are said to be confluent, when, hav- 
ing been originally separate, they have become blended 
together.—(Med.) Running together, and spreading 
over a large surface of the body ; as, confluent small-pox. 

Conformable, (-/órm'/a-bl.) [From L. conformo, 1 put 
together.] (Geol) A term applied to a stratum that 
lies upon another parallel-wise. If a stratum lics upon 
the ed, of the strata below, it is said to be uncon- 
Torkils. 


Unconformity shows that the lower strata 
had been disturbed, and peobenly denuded, before the 
upper stratum had been deposited. 

Conformation, (-/ór-má'shun.) [Same deriv.) The 
particular texture or structure of a body, or disposition 
of the parts which compose it. — MAL-CONFORMATION, or 
MALFoRMATION. (Anat.) A rudimentary defect, by which 
a person is born either crooked, or with some part of 
the body unduly proportioned, &c. See OnTHOPEDY. 

<onformist, (-f6r’mist.) [From L. conformis, similar.] 
o) One who conforms to an Established Church, as 

istinguished from seceders or dissenters, who are 
styled NONCONFORMISTS, q. v. : 

Confucius, (kon-fu/zhüs,) a celebrated Chinese phi- 
losopher, whose real title, Awng-foo-tse (The Teacher 
Kung] has been Latinized by Europeans into its pres- 
ent form. He was B. 551 m. c. of poor parents, and 

the greater part of his long life in journeying 


prov. to prov., vainly endeavoring dg. reform the | 


| C€onger- Eel, (kóng'gr.) 
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abuses of his times, giving instruction to his disciples, 
and prosecuting his studies. His doctrines relate to 
morals amd politics, and are the foundation of the 
ethics and system of govt. of the Chinese, who have 
built innumerable temples to him, where they do him 
service. His writings, which form 9 worka have be- 
come the sacred books of the Chinese. They inculcate 
the duty of entire submission of children to parents. 
As n ruler stands in the relation of a father to his eub- 
jects, the doctrine of submission has been extended 
from families to the nation, and hence the memory of 
C. has always been revered by the emperors. He laid 
down the excellent rule of “doing by others as we 
would ourselves be done by.” That he leaned towards 
predestination, and the prediction of events, is not 
wonderful. He thought that the human body is com- 
posed of two principles, one of which, at the time of 
their separation, descends into the earth; the other i8 
invisible, and ascends into the air. The spiritual part 
of the good man is permitted to visit its former abode 
on earth, or rather the hall or temple which it is the 
custom of the Chinese to erect, and wherein they per- 
form sacred rites to the memory of their ancestors. C. 
seems not to have conceived of a deity with a personal 
being or form. He maintained that out of nothing 
there cannot possibly be produced anything ; that ma- 
terial bodies must have existed from all eternity; that 
the cause or principle of things must have had a co- 
existenee with the things themselves; that therefore 
this cause is also eternal, infinite, indestructible, with- 
out limits, omnipotent, and omnipresent. The Chinese 
classics, in which the Confucian system is found, com- 

rise what are called the Wu-king and the S-shu (“ the 

ive Classics and the Four Books”). 

Congé, (kónzh.) [From Fr. conger, to take leave of.] 
(Arch.) The small curvature at each end of the shaft, 
termed also the apophyge (Fig. 198). When the C. is 
in the form of a duse runt. or echinus, it is called 
a swelling congé; but when in the form of a cavetto, a 

congé. 

Congelation, (:ón-je-là'shun.) [From L. congelatio, 
a freezing.] (Chem.) The passage of liquids to the 
solid condition. It is applied more particularly (as the 
name imports) to substances which, ordinarily existing 
in the liquid condition, are caused to congeal by the 
application of cold. Thus, we should speak of the C. of 
water, but of the solidification of molten iron. 

Congenital, (jén’e-tdl.) [From L. congenitus, to beget 
together.] (Med.) Indicating diseases which attend 
children at birth; as, C. affections are those resulting 


from faulty conformation. 

E The Anguilla-Conger, 
& fish of the fam. Anguillide, which differs from the 
common eel only by its size, being sometimes 10 feet in 
length, as thick as a man's thigh, and weighing 100 
Ibs. It resides generally in the sea, is common on the 
coasts of W. Europe, and is very voracious, Its flesh 
is not held in much estimation. 

Congeries, in ore) [Da a bringing together.] 
A collection of several les, or particles of bodies, 
united into one mass or aggregate. 

Congestion, (kon-jést'yun.) From L. congero, I accu- 
mulate.) (Med. An unnatural accumulation of blood 
in the capillary vessels, or any part of the sanguinifer- 
ous system. €. of the brain, liver, or lungs, is often 
the effect of fevers, though usually consequent on a 
previous morbid state of these organs. 

Congius, (kon'je-us) [L.] (Antiq. Among the Ro- 
mans, a liquid measure which contained 6 sextarii, or 
an eighth part of the amphora, equal to 5:947i En 
pints.— ( Med.) A gallon, or 4 quarts ; —a professiona 
term sometimes written Cong. 

Congleton, (kong cos a manufacturing town of 
England, co. Chester, on the Dane, 8 m. 8. of Maccles- 
field. Pop. 12,000. 

Conglomerate, (-7lóm'e-rát.) (From L. conglomero, 
I heap together.) (Hot) Designating flowers growing 
on a branching peduncle or foot-stalk, upon short pedi- 
cles closely compacted Ae UR inar A C. gland 
is one composed of many smaller glands whose excre- 
tory ducts unite in a common one, as the sali 
glands.—(Geol.) A sort of pudding-stone composed o 
pebbles of quartz, flint, silicious slate, &c., cemented 
together. (' are of no special geological age, but are 
met with in various formations. 

Conglutinant, (-gloo'tin-ànt.) [From L. con, and 
que. glue.] (Med.) Anapplication which serves to 
heal parts disjointed or abraded by accident. 

Congo, (kéng’go,) a region of 8.W. Africa, to the 8. of 
the equator, bounded N. by the river Congo or Zaire, 
separating it from Loanda ; S. by the Dando, dividing it 
from Angola; W. by the 8. Atlantic; and E. by the 
comparatively unknown countries of 8. Centra) Afrige 
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That d'vision of C. nearest the ocean is flat, sandy, and 
malarious; tlie other, extending inland, ascends by 
terraces to a fine, fertile table-land, marked by the 
great cataracts of the Zaire. The natives are negroes 
«f an inferior type: lazy, dirty. debauched, and idola- 
trous ; but hospitable. nao River. See ZAIRE. 

Tongo, THE IxpEPENDbENT STATE or, or Conco FREE 
State. Created by the Conference at Berlin in 1885 and 

laced under the sovereignty of Leopold II, King of the 
Igians, upon the basis of a personal union. Area 
abt. 1,056,200 sq. m. „pop. 27,000,000. 

Congoon, (kdn- ;) & seaport of on the Per- 
sian Gulf, prov. Fars, 130 m. 8. by E. of Shiraz, 

€on'go Snake. (Zojl) See BATRACHIANS. 

Congregation, quare [L. congreg 
fleeking together.] i.) An assembly of persons met 
together for the ceremonial of public worship. 

Con regntionalists, (-gá'shun-al-ists.) [Same de- 
riv.| (Eccl. Hist.) A large Christian sect, which hold 
that every single congregation or church, when prop- 
erly constituted with a pastor and forms an 
independent body, which has inherent within itself 
power to fix its own tenets and form of religious wor- 
ship, and to exercise ecclesiastical government. How- 
ever, without admitting any rights of churches to exer- 
cise authority and control over each other, any church 
may call a council by letters missive addressed to 
neighboring churches, to give advice on a particular 
matter; and a council thug convened, consisting of a 
pastor and a delegate from each church invited, is re- 

fded as a representation of all the churches. Deny- 
ng the authority of any standing judicatory, C. recog- 
nize the necessity and desirableness of occasional 
synods, for the purpose of promoting harmony and 
unity by the preparation of a platform of church dísci- 
pline and a formal confession of faith, or of inaugu- 
rating measures for the more rapid development of 
Christian power throughout the country. Four such 
synods have been held: at Cambridge, Mass., in 1637 
and 1846, at Albany in 1852, and at Boston, Mass., in 
1865. Congregational churches are Pædobaptists, re- 
cognizing the rights of Christian potent to present 
their children for baptism, which is regarded as the 
counterpart of circumcision and the seal of God’s cove- 
nant with Abraham. While the principles of C. allow 
them to recognize other local churches not conforming 
exactly to their faith and order, they do not hesitate to 
spree to Scripture in support of their own customs, 
claiming that they reproduce the primitive and original 
church polity of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epis- 
tles, more nearly than any other denomination. The 
sect owes its origin, in 1586, to Robert Brown, q.v.5 but 
their discipline to John Robinson, who was pastor of 
the church at Leyden, and is frequently regarded as the 
real founder of Congregationalism. They took then 
the name of Jndependents, and a body of them carried 
their tenets from Holland to America in 1620, where 
they founded the settlements of Plymouth und Massa- 
chusetts Bay (1620-1628), and others in Connecticut. 
The C. of America differ from the Independents of Eng- 
land in that the latter have no fellowship with each 
other. In 1894 they numbered in the U. 8., 5,138 
ministers, 5,236 churches, and 561,631 elected members. 


An assembly of envoys, commissioners, deputies, 


atus, a| 
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govt. by this title. It consists of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, each constituting a distinct and 
independent branch. The house of representatives is 
chosen every 2 years, by the people of the several 
States; and the voters and electors are required to have 
the same qualifications as are requisite for choosing the 
inembers of the most numerous branch of the legislar 
ture of the State in which they vote. Each State, how- 
ever small its pop. is entitled to at least onc repre- 
sentative. The number of representatives in Congress 
is fixed by law at 825, and they are apportioned every 
ten years, after the deceuníal census, among the several 
Btates according to their respective populations. There 
are also delegates, one from each organized territory, 
who are entitled to speak in the house, but not to vote. 
No person can be a representative who has not attained. 
the age of 25 years, and has been 7 years a citizen of 
the U. States, and who is not, when elected, an inhabi- 
tant of that State in which he has been chosen. No 
»ther qualifications are required. The senate is coin- 
of 2 senators from each State, who are chosen by 
the legislature of the State for 6 years; and are divided 
into 3 classes, so that one-third of them is, or may be, 
changed by a new election every second year. No per- 
son can be a senator who is not 30 years of age, and has 
not been 9 years a citizen of the U. States, and is not, 
when elected, an inhabitant of the State in which he is 
chosen. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions foi senators and representatives are appointed by 
the State legislatures. Each house determines the rules 
of its own proceedings, and has power to punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly conduct. Neither house, during 
the session of C., can, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn more than 8 days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. The 
senators and representatives are entitled to receive a 
compensation, provided by law, for their services, from 
the public treasury. They are also privileged from 
arrest, except in cases of treason, felony, or breaches 
of the peace, during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to and returning 
from it. The house of representatives elects its own 
speaker; while the Vice-President of the U. States, ex 
officio, presides over the senate. The regular assembling 
of C. is annually on the first Monday in Dec. Every 
bill which passes the two liouses is sent to the President 
for his sanction or dieapproval; in the latter case, he 
returns it, with his reasons therefor, to the house in 
which it originated; if, on reconsideration, it is again 
pes by a jority of two-thirds in each house, it 
mes law, In C. are invested all the legislative 
powers granted by the Constitution, enumerated in 
Art. 1, s. 8, and held apart from those of the various 
State legislatures. Hist. The delegates from 12 colonies, 
to the number of 55, assembled in Philadelphia, Sept. 
b, 1774. After passing a Declaration of Rights, nnd 
other measures, they separated, Oct. 26. The ?d C. 
met May 10, 1775, and issued the Declgrution of Inde- 
pendence, July 4, 1776. The C. removed to Baltimore 
towards the end of 1776. The lst C.ot the U. States 
met in New York, 1759; transferred its sittings to 
Philade)phia, 1790, and removed to Washington, its 
present location, in 1800. 


tist, B. 1670. He was one of the greatest wits of his 


Congress, (kóng'grés.) [From L. congredio, Y meet.]| Congreve, (kóng'greev,) WiLLIAM, an English dramas 
&c. 


., from different courts or states, who meet to concert 
measures for their common good, or to adjust their 
mutual concerns or differences. Having exchanged 
their credentials, the representatives of the different 
powers carry on their negotiations directly with each 
other, or by the intervention of a mediator, either in & 


common hall, or in their own residences, by turns, or, | Congruous, (kang groo i.) 


if there be a mediator, in his residence. ‘These nego- 
tiations are continued, either by writing or by verbal 
communication, until the commissioners can agree 
upon a treaty, or until one of the powers dissolves the 

* by recalling its minister. The most memorable of 
European congresses have been those of Münster and 
Osnabrück, followed by the Peace of Westphalia, 1648; 
of the Pyrenecs, 1659; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668; Nimeguen, 


time, and some of his fine comedies, as, for instance, 
those of The Old Bachelor, and the Way of the World, 
still keep possession of the stage. D.1729.— C., 8m WIL- 
LiAM, an English engineer officer, p. 1772, was the in- 
ventor of the rockets which bear his name, and which 
were first used in the attack on Boulogne, 1506. D. 1828. 
[L. congruus] (Arith.) 
Two numbers are said to be C. with respect to a third, 
when their difference is exactly divisible by it, Thus, 
l&and 7 are C. with respect to 5: 
ag =F = 1; and so are 27 and 12, as Zna, 

The numbers considered must be whole numbers. 
When two numbers are C. to a third, either is called a 
residual of the other two with respect to the third. 





1676; Ryswick, 1697 ; Utrecht, 1713; Aix-la-Chapelle, Coni, or Cuneo, (Xó'ne,) a town of N. Italy, C. of p. of 


1748 ; Teschen, 1779; Paris, 1782; Versailles, 1785; The 
Hague, 1790 ; Rastadt, 1797 ; Erfurt, 1808 ; Vienna, 1814, 
concluded at Paris, 1815; Aix-la 
pau, 1520; Laybach, 1821; Verona, 1822; Paris, 1856 ; 
Frankfort, 1863, and Berlin, 1878. The term is also ap- 
plied to an assembly of persons convened to discuss 
matters of general moment or importance; as, for in- 
stance, a peace ess. 

Congress of the United States, tho assembly 
of senators and representatives of the several States of 
the American Union, forming the legislature of the U. 

in the Constitution of the general 


apelle, 1818; Trop- | Comics, (kón'ike)  (Geom.) 


same name, at the confluence of the Gesso and Stura, 
48 m. 8.W. of Turin; pop. 21,142. 
hat branch of the science 


which treats of the cone and the curves which are 
formed by its sections. — Conic sections are such curved 
lines (Fig. 203) as are produced by the intersection of a 
plane and a cone. The different itions of an inter- 
secting plane give rise to five different figures or sec- 
tions, viz.: the triangle, AZO, formed by a plane passing 
through the vertex; the parabola, LFNGM, by a plane 
posting through one side and parallel to a plane touch- 
ng the other; the hyperbola, QQP or RTS, by a plane 
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through one side, but not parallel with a plane 
[rem de the opposite side; the circle, DGEF, by a plane 


A 





Fig. 203. — CONIC SECTIONS. 


passing through both sides, and cutting off a ri ht cone 
containing the vertex; and the ellipse, HFKG, by a 

lane passing through both sides obliquely. The para- 
Lx ud eng and ellipse, are the only curves which 


are peculiarly conic sections. $ 
conidæ, inode pen. The Cone fam., embracing 
gastero| us mollusks which have the shell inversely 
conical, aperture large and narrow, outer lip notched, 
and the operculum minute. Conus is the typical genus. 
Coniferz, (konif'ecre.) [From L. conus, a cone, and 
to bear.) (Hot) An important fam. of plants, 
composing the O. PINACE, q. v. 
Conitereus, (-nif'e-rüs. [fame deriv.] (Bot.) Bear- 
cones, or conical -vessels, as the pine, fir, &c. 
iine, gr (Chem.) See CoNIUM. 
€onilites, (kn'elits.) (Pal.) A gen. of fossil Cephalo- 
poda, differing from Belemnites in having the external 
sheath thin, and not filled up with solid matter from 
nt of the alveole to the apex, as in Belemnites. 
r. konao, 1 whirl about 


with five wav. 
ulatum (Fig. 
an erect, branching, 
biennial, poisonous 
plant, with white or 
greenish flowers, 
naturalized 4n the 
U. States. Its active 
oS which ex- 
in all parts of 
the plant, but espe- 
cially in the fruits, 
is a volatile alka- 
loid. When pure, it 
is a colorless, limpid 
uid, boil at 


; 8p. grav. 087. 
The odor is peculiar 
and repulsive, some- 
whatresemblingthat 
of tobacco; » is a 
strong and neu- 
tralizes acids to form 
salts. Form. Cn A 
The plant itself is not so intensely poisonous, but in 
large doses it 
like these p: 
used as an an 


uis Bot. 
] oy of 


Fig. 204. — COMMON HEMLOCK. 


roduces similar symptoms and effects 
uced by opium. Medicinally, it has been 
tispasmodic and anodyne. 


y A as, hyperbolas having the 
same axis, but in contrary order. 


Co tion, (kdnju-gd’shun.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) 
pem a eh ot fom pe A together, AR serv- 
of Run in their different voices, moods, tenses, num- 


Conjunetion, (jünkshün) [From L. conjungo, I join 
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pM (Astron.) Two planets are said to be in (* 

when they have the same longitude; when a planet is 
simply said to be in C., it is to be understood that the 

lanet is in C. with the sun. The symbol expressing C. 
d. A planet whose orbit lies nearer the sun than 
the earth’s orbit can be in C. in two ways, viz.: either 
between the earth and the sun, or beyond the sun. In 
the former case the planet is said to be in inferior €.; 
in the latter, in superior C. The moon is in C. with the 
sun when they meet in the same point of the ecliptic, 
which happens every month; and eclipses of the sun - 
are always occasioned by the C. of the sun and moon in 
or near the nodes of the ecliptic. — (Gram.) An inde- 
clinable word, or particle, which serves to join words 
and sentences together, such as and, but, &c. 

Conjuncetiva, (-jünk'te-cah.) (Anat) See EYE. 

C€onjunc'ttive Mood. (Grom.) That modification 
of the verb which denotes the dependence of the event 
intended on certain conditions. 

Connate, (kón'nàt.) [From L. comnatus, born at the 
same tine} (Bot.) An epithet for leaves which are 
united at their bases, as in the garden honeysuckle. 
The term connate-perfoliate is applied to opposite sessile 
leaves united at their bases around the stem, so that 
the latter appears to grow through them, as the upper 
leaves of the honeysuckle. 

Connaught, (kon'nawt,) the N.W. of the 4 provs. of 
Ireland. Length, abt. 120 m., breadth 84 m. Its coast- 
line is indented with numerous fine bays, and presents 
bold headlands, The Shannon and Moy are the chief 
rivers. C encloses within its limits the fine lakes of 
Corrib, Mask, Cong, and Carra. Prod. Cereals, vegeta- 
bles, and dairy-stuffs. C., one of the anc. Irish king- 
doms, is divided into the 5 cos. of ES. Mayo, Roscom- 
mon, Leitrim, and Galway. Pop. 913,008. 

Connecticut, (:on-nct'e-küt.) (Ind. Quon-et-to-cut, the 
never-ending river.] The principal river of New Eng- 
land, rising near the Canadian frontier, a few miles N. 
of Connecticut Lake, and passing through Vermont 
and New Hampshire, falls into Long Island Sound, at 
Saybrook, Lat. 41° 16/15" N., Lon. 72° 21’ W., after a 
courte of abt. 140 m., during which it receives the Pas- 
sumpsic and other aflluents. It is navigable to Hart- 
ford for vessels of 8 feet draught, and to Middletown 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water. Its shad is of su- 
perior quality and commands an extensive fishery. 

Connecticut, [Ind., “long river," ] one of the 13 orig- 

inal States of the American Union, b. N. by Massachu- 

setts, E. by Rhode Island, W. by New York, and 8. by 

Long Island Sound; bet. Lat. 40° 5s’ and 42? 21’, and 

Lon. 71° 53’ and 739 50’ W. It is 90 m. in length E. 

to W.; mean breadth, about 52 m.; area, 4,730 sq. m. 

The surface is of a generally undulating character; in 

the W. division, it is skirted by the Green Mountain 

range; other and inconsiderable hills are found in 
the N. and E. The State is intersected by 3 principal 
rivers, viz., the Housatonic, Connecticut, aud Thames 

—all emptying into Long Island Sound. The C. and 

Farmington River valleys possess a fine loamy soil of 

high productiveness. In other pn the soil is light 

and diluvial, while that section drained by the Housa- 
tonic is of a broken and wooded character, more 
adapted to pasturage than tillage. The coast-land is 
suitable for the cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
only. Climate for the most part temperate and healthy. 
C. is rich in mineral ores; silver is found in large de- 
posits of argentiferous lead ore at Middletown; copper, 
iron, lead, bismuth, cobalt, nickel—all are exten- 
sively mined. Some varieties of the precious metals, 
as beryl, &c., also occur. Prod. Outs, maize, and hay 
constitute the chief farm-crops. (s industrial emi- 
nence lies in her important manufucturing interests; 
almost every conceivable article of fabrication and 
mechanism being produced within her limits. The 

State is divided into 8 cos., and has for her principal 

centres of trade and population, Hartford (the C.), New 

Haven, Norwich, pos New London, Norwalk, 

Stonington, &c. Govt. The legislature comprises a 

senate of 21, and a house of representatives of 237 meni- 

bers. C.sends 2 senators and 4 delegates to Congress ; 
boasts the largest school-fund of any State in tlie Union; 
and has her “alma mater" in Yale College (q.v). Re- 
ligious worship is represented by churches of all de- 
nominations, but the Baptists and the Congregational- 
ists are by far the most numerous. Hist. In 1631, the 

Dutch established a trading-post at Hartford, although 

the English colony founded at Windsor in 1633 is geu- 

erally considered the first settlement. In 1661, C. re- 
ceived a charter from Charles II., which, upon being 
claimed by James II., in 1686, was secreted in an oak at 

Hartford (thence called the Charter Oak). This charter 

continued in force till the adoption of the present con- 

stitution in 1818. C. took a patriotic und prominent 
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rt in the War of the Revolution. and also in the Civit 
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ur of our own times, 
Connective, (-nck’tiv.) [From L. connecto, I fasten 
with.) (Bot) The part which intervenes between the 


two lobes of an anther and holds them together; it is 
subject to great diversity of form.—(Gram.) A con- 
junction or word that connects other words or sen- 
tences. 

Connemara, (Kkón-ne-már'rah,) a wild dist. of Ireland, 
in the W. of the co. Galway, skirting the Atlantic. Its 
surface consists mainly of bogs, lakes, and mountains, 
and ít presents the ruins of some fine old castles. 

Conner, (kon'nr.) (ZoiL.) See LABRIDÆ. 

C€on'nersville, (-vil,) a vill. of Indiana, C. of Fayette 
co., on the Whitewater river, 56 m. E.S.E. of Indianapo- 
lis. 

Connivanee, (-ivüns) [From L. conniventia, to 
beckon with.] (Law.) consent or agreement, indi- 
rectly given, to the unlawful doing of something by 
another. 

Conni v'ent. [Bama deriv.] (Bot.) A term designating 
the divisions of a calyx when they arch inwards; con- 
verging. — ( Anat.) C. valves are the valvular folds of the 
lining membrane of canals, which are so disposed as to 
retard, while at the same time they permit (connive at), 
the passage of the contents of such canals. 

Conoid, (4d’noid.) [From Gr. konos, a cone, and eidos, 
form.] (Geom.) A solid formed by the revolution of a 
conic section about its axis. — (Anat.) A gland found in 
the third ventricle of the brain, called the pineal gland, 
from its resemblance to a cone or pine-apple. 

Conquest, (The.) (Eng. Hist.) The designation by 
which is generally understood the invasion and subju- 
gation of England by William,yduke of Normandy, who, 
after defeating Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, at 
the battle of Hastings, 1066, assumed the crown, and 
established in England the Norman dynasty. 

Conrad I., (kõn’rad,) Count or FRANCONIA, elected em- 
peror of Germany in 911, was opposed by Arnulph and 
Henry, dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, who engaged the 
Huns in their attempt to recover that kingdom. D.918. 
— C. IL, son of Henry, duke of Franconia, elected king 
of Germany in 1024, and crowned as emperor at Rome 
in 1027 ; he s. Rudolph as king of Burgundy in 1033. D. 
1039, — C. ILI. (HOHENSTAUFFEN), duke of Franconia, n. 
1093, was elected emperor in 1138, after a contest with 
Henry the Proud, duke of Saxony, which gave rise to 
the famous factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. In 
1146, he set out on a crusade which ended disastrously. 
D. 1152. — C. IV., duke of Suabia, son of the emperor 
Frederick IL, was elected king of the Romans, 1238, 
and took the title of Emperor after the death of his 
father, 1250; but he was excommunicated by the Pope, 
Innocent IV., who set up a rival to him in William, 
count of Holland. In 1250, he took Naples and re- 
covered several of his towns in Italy. D. 1251.— C. V., 
or CONRADIN, son of the preceding, B. 1252. After being 
dispossessed of his inheritance by his uncle Manfred, C. 
attempted to enforce his rights, but he was defeated at 
Tagliacozzo by Charles of Anjou, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded, 1268. He was the last of the Hohenstauffens. 

Consanguinity, (-sin-gwin'e-te.) [From L. consan- 
guineus, allied in blood.) (ZLaw.) The relationship 
which subsists between persons who are sprung from 
the same stock or common ancestor, in distinction from 
affinity, or relation by marriage. It is either lineal, be- 
tween persons of whom one is descended in a direct 
line from the other (son, father, grandfather, &c.), or 
collateral, between such as lineally descend from the 
same ancestor (brothers, cousins, &c.). In lineal con- 
sanguinity, the father is related in the first degree to 
the son, the grandfather in the second, and so forth. In 
collateral, the computation is by beginning at tho 
common ancestor and reckoning downward to the 
more remote of the persons compared; thus brothers 
are kindred in the first degree ; uncle and nephew, or 
first cousins, in the second degree, and so on. 

Conscience, (kón'sh?ns.) [Fr., from L. con, with, and 
scio, sciens, to know.) (£éhics.) The moral sense; the 
faculty within us by which our actions are tried and 
judged by the divine law or standard, either revealed 
or written in the heart, and by which they are instantly 
approved or condemned. 

Conscience, HENRI, (kón'se-dAns,) a Flemish novelist, B. 
1812, is the author of The Lion of Flanders and numer- 
ous other works of decided excellence, treating, for the 
most part, of kiemish history. 

Conscript, (kón'skript) [L. from conscribo, I write 
together.) (Rom. Antiq.) C., or CONSCRIPT PATHERS, was 
an appellation given to the senators of Rome. 

Conscription, (-skrip'shun.) [L. conscriptio.] (A.) 
The compulsory system of recruitment that the French 
have borrowed from the ancient Romans, and which is 
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still used in that and some other foreign countries, 
The law was first used in 1798, as the law of the Direc- 
tory, according to which all Frenchmen between the 
ages of 20 and 30 are liable to serve in the regniar 
army, and the selection from them is to be made by 
lot. A similar system, called drafting, was occasionally 
resorted to in this country during the Civil War. 

Consecration, (-krá'shun.) [From L. consecro, I dedi- 
cate.] The act of devoting and dedicating any person 
or thing to the worship of God: thus, a newly-built 
church is consecrated with various imposing cerenio- 
nies; as also a bishop on his induction into oflice. 
Among the Romans, C. was a religious rite by which 
they set any person or thing apart for sacred pur- 
poses, as their high-priests; or made it sacred, or a fit 
object of divine worship, as the emperors, their wives, 
or children, who were in this manner enrolled among 
their gods. This was sometimes called apotheosis, but 
on medals it is distinguished by the word consecratio, 
with an altar, or some other sacred symbol. 

Consent, (kon-scnt'.) [L. eae (Law.) An ex- 
press C. is one directly given, either by word of mouth 
or in writing. An implied C. is when consent is mani- 
fested by signs, actions, or facts, or by inaction and 
silence, which lead to the inference that the C.has been 
given. 

Consequence, (kén'se-kwénz.) [From L. consequens, 
following in order.] (Loo) That which follows as an 
inference of truth and reuson, from admitted premises 
or arguments. 

C€on uent. (Same deriv.] (Log.) An inference or 
deduction, as opposed to antecedent. — ( Math.) The sec- 
ond term of a ratio. 

Conservative, (kon-sürca-ttv.) [From L. conservo, I 
preserve.] Generally, one who seeks to preserve from 
ruin, radical change, or injury. — (Eng. Pol.) A member 
of the Tory party, or one who is opposed to radical re- 
form $n church and state: — their doctrines are called 
conservatism, as opposed to liberalism. 

Conservatory, (-siirv‘a-to-re.) [From L. conservo, I 
preserve.] (Hort) A greenhouse, or a large glazed 
building for exotics, &c., in which the plauts are reared 
in beds and borders, and not in tubs or pots, as in the 
common gressu NE [Fr. conservatoire.] The 
name given to schoois which are expressly intended 
for the scientific cultivation of musical talent, and 
through which many eminent composers, as well as 
vocalists, have attained their proficiency. The most 
celebrated of these is the French €: of Music, founded 
in Paris, 1784. Its curriculum embraces 66 different 
classes, ín which everything pertaining to music and 
declamation is taught by the best masters. Other C 
are those of Milan, Warsaw, Prague, Brussels, Vienna, 
London, Leipzig, and Cologne. 

Consideration, (-séd-àr-à'shün.) [From L. conside- 
ratio.] (Law) The material canse or ground of a con- 
tract, without which the party contracting would not 
be bound. A C. is either express or implied: express, 
when the thing to be done or given is specified; ime 
plied, when no specific C. is agreed upon, but justice 
requires it, and the law implies it; as when a maa 
labors for another, without stipulating for wages, the 
law infers that he shall receive a reasonable C. Also, a 
C. is either valuable, that is, for money or an equiva- 
lent, or of natural affection, certain degrees of relation- 
ship being a C. for a gift. 

Consigne, (Kkón'seeu.) [Fr.] (Mil) A pass-woid or 
countersign, to be given toa sentiuel or patrol on duty. 

Consignment, (kón-sin'menut.] [From L. cousignatio, 
a document.] (Com.) The delivering or making goods 
over to another or others.: thus, goods are said to Le 
consigned to a factor or agent when they are sent to him 
for sale, &c. He who consigns the goods is called the 
Consigner (or Consignor), and the person to whom they 
are sent is styled the Consignee. 

Consistory, (Xon'sisto-re.) |L. consistorium, a council- 
house.] An assembly of ecclesiastical dignitaries; «hence 
Consistory Court, a spiritual court held by the bishop or 
chancellor of a diocese. At Rome, the C. is the judicial 
court instituted by the College of Cardinals. In France, 
the representative body of the Reformed Church. 

Consociation, (-so-she-á'shün.) |L. consociatas, a com- 
panionship.] (Eccl) In the U. States, an ecclesiastical 
body, particularly a union of Congregational churches 
by their pastors and delegates. 

Consols, (Xón'solz) (Same deriv.] In England, the 
principal funded govt. security, formed of the 3 per 
cent. consolidated annuities, i. e., annuities payable to 
bondholders by way of interest on their deposits in the 
public funds, and bearing interest at par of 5$ per cent, * 
— they are commonly and colloquially known as ihe 
three per cents. 

Consonance, (kdn’so-ndns.) [From L. consumo, to 


Con'soude. 
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sound together.) (Afus.) Accord, harmony, or agree- | Constant de Re! 


ments of simultaneous sounds. 

Console, (kow'sol.) [Fr.) (Arch.) A species of bracket; 
or, an ornament set upon 
the key of an arch which 
has a projection. Some- 
times it serves as a corbel > ; 
to support cornices, flg- iy $ 
ures. busts, and vases. i a 

» 





Consolidation, (-sdl-e- 


di’shun.) [From L. con- 
solido, I make firm.] (Civ. 
Law.) The uniting the 
ssion or profitofland arga: 
with the property, or vice Fiy. 205, — CONSOLE. 
vers. (Palace gf Diocletian.) 


out being united with a vowel, and others have a very 
imperfect sound: hence, some are called mutes, and 
others semi-vowels. 
Con Sordini, (-sor-dé/ne) [It., with deafness.] (Mus.) 
A direction to perform a , if on a pianoforte, with 
the dampers down; or, on a violin, with the mute on: 
— it is generally written short, thus, CS. 
Consort, (kón'sórt) [L.consors.] In its modern sense, 
a wife or husband of regal degree or position; thus, a 
king- or prince-consort is the husband of a queen-reg- 
nant; à queen-consort, the wife of a reigning king.— 
(NauL) A ship which sails in company with another. 
(Bot.) See SYMPHITUM. 
Conspiracy, (-spir'ah-se.) [From L. conspiro, I plot 
with.) A combination of men for an evil purpose, or 
an agreement between them to commit some crime in 
concert. — ( Law.) An illegal compact to do something 
harmful or injurious to another. 
Constable, (kiin'stah-bl.) (Fr. connétable, from L. comes 
stabuli, count of the stable.) Anciently, and during the 
Middle Ages, an officer of high rank, who held the su- 
preme command of an army, or other great military 
duty, and was also judge of the court of chivalry; of 
such were the C. of France, the Lord C. of England, the 
C. of the Tower of London, &c. The name was also ap- 
plied to the keeper or commander of a castle. — ( Eng. 
Law.) An officer appointed by the magistrates for 
the preservation of the peace; t oy aro of three kinds: 
high C., petty C., and vial C. the last-named being 
a body selected from householders, and sworn in to 
act for a limited time, in cases of tumult, apprehend- 
ed riot, &c.—(Amer. Law.) A petty officer who has 
charge of the publie peace, power to serve writs, and 
is authorized to arrest, without warrant, any person 
d persons charged with felony, or with a breach of 
e peace. 
Constanee, (kón'sanz.) [Anc. Constantia; Ger. Kon- 
stanz.] A city of the grand-duchy of Baden, C. of circ. 
of the Lake, on the lake of same name, 35 m. N. of Zu- 
rich. It is a fine old place, and belonged to Austria 
from 1519 till 1805, when it was annexed to Baden. 
Pop. abt. 7,000. — C. (LAKE or), an expanse of water 
lying between Switzerland and the S.E. corner of Ger- 
many, 42 m. long, with a maximum breadth of 9 m. 
Area, 200 sq. m. The Rhine passes through it from E. 
to W. and its waters, subject to tidal phenomena, freeze 
only in the severest winters. Itis situate amid much 
picturesque scenery. 
Constance, (Council of.) (Eccl. Hist.) A cele- 
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ue, BENJAMIN, (kón-sten'da- 
ra-bék’,) a French publicist and orator, p..at Lausanne, 
1767. After completing his studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, he was introduced into French society by Mme. 
de Stael, and became a member of the bunate 
in 1799, from which he was removed by Napoleon I. 
(then First Consul) 2 years afterward. In 1813, his 
famous brochure On the Spirit of Conquest and Usurpa- 
tion, gained him the patronage of the allied Powers of 
Europe. After the 2d Restoration C. became a leader 
of the Liberal opposition, and in 1830 was appointed 
President of the Council of State. D. 1838, (* wasa 
wit, a brilliant orator, and a sceptic in matters of reli- 
gion. A novel of the “ Werther” school, entitled Apolphe, 
is the only one of his works which has survived him. 


Constantia, (-stn'she-ah,) a choice 8. African wine, 


grown in Cape Colony, and valued both on account of 
its excellence and comparative scarcity. When pure it 
appears both as a white and a red wine, has an extremely 
smooth smack and delicate bouquet, and bears a great 
resemblance to sherry generally. 


Constantine, (kón'stan-tin,) the name of a line of 


Roman and Western emperors, as follows: C. I., called 
THE GREAT, the first of the Christian emperors of Rome 
B. 272 A.D., was the son of Constantius Chlorus, an 
held a command in Britain until the death of his father, 
306, when he was proclaimed his successor. In 312, he 
defeated his rival Maxentius in a battle fought in Gaul, 
and soon afterward embraced Christianity, after having, 
as he believed, seen a cross in the sky which proved an 
omen of that victory. After this, €. became supreme 
emperor, and adopted Christianity as the religion of 
the state. In 325, he assembled the Ist general council 
of Nicsa, by which Arianism was condemned, and, 3 
years later, transferred the seat of his empire to Byzan- 
tium, the name of which he changed to that of “ Con- 
stantinople " or City of Constantine. D. 337 A. D. — C. 1., 
eldest son of the preceding, s. his father as sovereign 
of Gaul, Spain, Britain, and a part of Africa. Killed in 
battle with his brother Constans, 340. — C. III., called 
Novus, emperor of the East, B. 612 A.D., s. his father, 
Heraclius, 641, and reigned conjointly with his brother. 
D. same year.— €. IV., called PoGoNATUS, s. Constans 
II. as emperor of the East, 668 a.p. In 672, the Moslems 
unsuccessfully besieged Constantinople, and, in 650, € 
assembled a council in that city for the condemnation 
of the Monothelites. — €. V. s. his father Leo III. 
(IsAUvRUS) in 743. In 754, he assembled a council for 
the furtherance of iconoclasm. D. 775. — C. VI.(FLavius) 
8. his father Leo IV. in 780, under the regency of his 
mother, Irene, who contrived to depose and, it is sup- 
posed, murder him, 775. In his short reign image- 
worship was restored, — C. VII., called PoRPHYROGENI- 
TUS, 8. his father Leo VI. in 905. C. was a just and able 
ruler and the author of a valuable Treatise upon Govern- 
ment, D. 959. — C. VIII. D. abt. 946, after a reign of a 
few months. — C. IX., B. 961, became sole emperor after 
the death of his brother Basil, 1025. D. 1028.— C. X., 
called MoNoMACHUS on account of his heroism, became 
emperor of the East by his marriage with Zoe, daughter 
ofthe preceding. In his reign began the great schism 
between the Greek and Roman churches. D. 1054. — C. 
XI., called Ducas, s. Isaac Comnenus, 1059; D. 1067.— 
C. XII. reigned only nominally, 1071. — C. XIII. called 
PALEOLOGUS, the last of the Byzantine emperors, son 
of Manuel II., ». 1394, s. his brother John VII. in 1448. 
During his reign the Turks stormed and took Constan- 
tinople, on which occasion C. perished. 


brated council held at Constance between 1414 and 1418. | Constantine, Flavius JULIUS, a Roman soldier, was 


It wassummoned at the request of the emperor Sigismund 
to put an end to the great schism in the Church arisin, 

from the contest bet. John XXIII., Gregory XII., and 
Benedict XILL, for the papal chair; and also to prevent 


raised to the purple in 409, conquered Gaul and Spain, 

and fixed his court at Arles, where he was besieged 

and taken prisoner by Constantius, general to the em- 
r Honorius. Put to death, A.D. 411. 


pe ` È 
the spread of the doctrines of John Huss. There were constantine I., king of Scotland, reigned 458-479. 


assembled, besides the emperor and Pope John XXIII., 
26 princes 120 counts, 20 cardinale, 7 patriarchs, 20 
archbishops, 91 bishops, 600 prelates and doctors, and 


— €. 11., from 858 to 871.— C. III., from 903 to 943, — 
C. IV. after usurping the throne, was killed by a 
brother of the rightful king, Kenneth, 1002, 


about 4,000 priests. This council deposed the three | Con'stantine, a pope, elected 707; D. 715. 


rival popes, and elected Martin V. as head of the| Constantine, (kón 
J 


Churc 
John Huss and Jerome of ie. 

Constans K., Fravius JuLiIUs, (kón'stanz,) the 3d son 
of the emperor Constantine the Great, inherited the 


and tried and condemned to the stake both 


sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and W. Illyricum, 337. Comstantinople, (kon-stán-te-nó'pl.) 


He defeated and put to death his brother Constantine, 
and became master of the whole Western empire, 340; 
but erned so badly that his subjects revolted and 
took life, 350. — C. II., FLAvIUS HERACLIUS, B. 630, s. 
his father Constantine II, as emperor of the Eaat, 640. 
Unsuccessful in his wars against the Saracens, and de- 
feated by the Arabs at sea in 655, his cruelty and 
avarice rendered him generally detested, and he was 
@seqssinated in 668, 


16 


stán-tin,) a strongly fortified city 
of Algeria, C. of an E. p. of same name, on an elevated 
peninsula in the centre of a deep ravine, 190 m. E.S.E. 
of Algiers. It was stormed by the French in 1836. Pop. 


35,417. 

“City of Con- 
. Istamboul ; anciently Byzantium.) A 
celebrated city of S.E. Europe, the chief city of the 
Moslem world, and C. of the Turkish empire, on the 
narrow strait called the Bosphorus, connecting the 
Euxine and Marmora seas, and dividing Europe from 
Asia; Lat. 41° 0’ 12" N., Lon. 28° 59 2” È. Its Larbor, 
called the G d Horn, is one of the finest and securest 
in the world, with depth of water enough to accommu* 
date 1,000 of the largest sail. Viewed from the harbur, 


stantine;" Tur 
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and trom opposite the suburba of Pera, the city of C 
preseats a tableau of inexpressible beauty and mag- 
nificence, The city proper is harp-shaped, in length abt. 
4 m, E. to W.; breadth varying from 1 to 4 m. Its 
circuit is estimated at abt. 13 m. It is built upon 7 
hills, and its interior is one vast agglomeration of nar- 
row, dirty streets, wooden shanties, and meau buildings, 
diversified with noble palaces, khans, mosques, foun- 
tains, bazaars, &c. "The point of land trending upon 
the GoldefifHorn is covered by the buildings aud gar- 
dens of the Seraglio, or Imperial Palace, whose prin- 
cipal entrance is called the Sublime Porte — whence 
the official designation of the empire, Foreign resi- 
dents dwell in Pera, Galata, and other of the E. suburbs 
on the opposite side of the harbor, and these, accord- 
ingly, forin the commercial quarter. C contains abt. 
350 mosques (among them the superb structures of St. 
Sophia and the mosque of Solyman the Magnificent), 40 
Moslem colleges, 183 hospitale, 36 Christian churches, 
besides innumerable baths, bazaars, cafés, caravansa- 
ries, &c. C. has a large foreign and domestic trade; 
her manuf. comprise chiefly articles of Oriental produc- 
tion. € was originally called Byzantium, from having 
been founded by Byzas, B. €. 656; destroyed by Severus, 
it was rebuilt A.D. 328, by tbe emperor Constantine, 
who made it the C. of the Roman empire. It continued 
thenceforth to be the resideuce of the Roman, and 
afterwards of the Byzantian emperors, till in 1453 it 
was taken by the Turks, Since that time it has been 
the C. of Turkey. Pop, 1879, ext. 600,000, 

Constantius (-san'shus) K., (called Chlorus, or “the 
Pale,") emperor of Rome, served with distinction as a 
soldier in the reigns of Aurelian and Probus, In 292, 
he was declared Cæsar, and given the command of 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain. e reconquered Britain, 
gained a great battle over the Alemanni in 300, ob- 
tained the title of Augustus in 306, and D. at York, in 
the year ensuing. C., a just and wise ruler, was father 
of Constantine the Great. — C. II., FLAVIUS JULIUS, pro- 
claimed Cesar in 320, assumed the Roman purple in 
337. He was a son of Constantine the Great, and in the 
division of his empire selected the East for his share. 
D. 361. 

Constellation, (Lón-stel-lá'shwn.)  [L. constellatio.] 
(Ast.) An assemblage or system of several stars, ex- 
pressed or represented under the namo and figure of 
some animal or other object, as a bear, a ship, and the 
like; whence are derived those appellations which are 
employed in describing the stars, ** The constellations,” 
says Sir John Herschel, “seem to have been almost pur- 
posely named and delineated to cause as much confu- 
sion and inconvenience as possible. Innumerable snakes 
twine through long and contorted areas of the heavens 
where no memory can follow them; bears, lions, and 
fishes, large and small, northern and southern, confuse 
all nomenclature," The only arrangement which would 
be really worthy of modern science, would be one ac- 
cording to which the heavens should be divided in a 
uniform manner, founded on the existence on the celes- 
tial vault of a well-marked natural great circle, that, 
namely, about which the Milky Way pursues its course. 

Constituent, (-stit‘u-ent.) [From L, constituo, I ap- 
point.] (/ol.) One who by his vote constitutes or olecta 
a member of a legislature. —( Low.) One to whom is 
delegated power to act for another. — ( Phys.) An elo- 
mentary or essential part of any substance, 

Constituent Assembly. (Fr. Hisl.) Seo ASSEMBLY. 

Constitution, (-si'shun.) [From L. constituo.) (2ol.) 
The collective body of the fundamental law of à coun- 
try or state, either contained in written documents or 
established by custom. The C of the United States was 
framed by the convention of the representatives of the 
people, assembled in Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1787, and 
became thg law of the country from tlie 4th of March, 
1789, the Ay when it was ratified by Congress. Itis 
divided into 7 articles, to which 15 articles or amend- 
ments have been successively added, in pursuance of 
article 5. The 15th and last amendment, providin 
that the right of citizens of the U. States to vote shal 
not be denied or abridged by any State, was introduced 
&nd passed by Congress during the session which closed 
on March 4, 1869, and ratified by the necessary number 
of States (29) early in 1870. — (Law.) A particular law, 
ordinance, or regulation, made by the authority of any 
superior; as, the C. of Justinian and his successors, the 
€. of Clarendon, &c.— ( Med.) The temperament of the 
whole body, arising from the quality and proportion of 
the parts, In this sense we speak of a robust or feeble 
Cc, a cold, phlegmatic, or sanguine C, &c. 

Constrictor, (-strik'tür. [From L. emstringo, I draw 
together.) (Anat.) An a.pellation given to certain 
muscles on account of thei: contracting or closing some 
Qf the orifices of the body, as, the C, labjorum, a muscle 
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which constitnres the very substance of the lips and 
draws them together, — (Zoól.) Sce Bora, 

Construction, (-«rük'shun.) |From L. constreo com 
structum, to build up.] Ina general sense, the man- 
ner of putting together the several parts of a building, 
of a ship, or of a machine, &c. —(Gram.) Synthetical 
arrangement of the words in a sentence. Also, the 
manner of explaining the arrangement of words, or of 
understanding their purport. 

C€onstruetiveness, (-fiv-nes.) [Same deriv.) ( Pheen.) 
The faculty ofinvention asphrenologically demonstrated, 


Consubstantiation, (-stdn-te-d’shin.) |L. con, along 


with substantia, substance, | A transformation or union of 
substances originally distinct into a common substance. 
( Theology.) A religious doctrine; those holding it main- 
tain that after consecration of the sacramental ele- 
ments, the body and blood of Christ are substantially 
prossut, Mme with the substance of the bread and 
wine. It is also termed /mpanalion, and differs fron 
transubstantiatron, in which bread and wine are sup- 
posed to be changed into the body and blood of Christ, 
nothing but their appearances remaining : — this latter 
ia a dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Consul, (kön'sul.) |L., from consulto, 1 doliberate.] ( 7*9/.) 
Among the moderns, an officer appointed to reside in a 
foreign country, to protect the interests of trade, and to 
aid lis govt. in any commercial transactions with that 
country. A C. is not usually looked upon as possessing 
diplomatic functions, and is subject to the laws and cus- 
toms of the place where he resides. In the U. States, 
C, after nomination by the President, ure confirmed by 
the Senate, or rejected, as the case muy be, and must 
give security in a sum not under $2,000, or above $10,000, 

r the due fulfilment of their assigned duties, Their 
powers refer to the general supervision and protection 
of their country’s commercial interests abroad, as well 
as to other duties which do not strictly come within tlie 
province of the U. 8. minister in such country. Many 
C. are entitled to the receipt of stated fees, and, be- 
Bides, receive a salary in the greater number of places, 
Consuls-general are functionaries who exercise a certain 
jurisdiction over the C. residing in the same country, 
and hence hold a higher rank. The office or location 
where business is transacted by a C. is termed a consulate. 
Foreign Gin the U. States, before being allowed to per- 
form the duties to which they have been commissioned 
by their respective govts., must receive the President's 
exequatur. —( Fr. Hist.) See Consutate.— (Rom. Hist.) 
The title of the two chief magistrates of Rome, whose 
power was in a certain degree absolute, but who were 
chosen only for one year; they were instituted n. c. 509. 
The authority of the two € were equal ; yet the Vale- 
rian law gave the right of priority to the elder, and tlie 
Julian law to him who had the greater number of chil- 
dren; and this one was generally called C. major or prior. 
In the first ages of the republic, they were elected from 
patrician families; but in the year of Rome 388, the 
people obtained the privilege of electing one of the C. 
from their own body, and sometimes both were plebe- 
ians. After the establishment of the empire in 91, tho 
office of C. became merely honorary ; the last holder of 
the diguity at Rome was Decimus Theodorus Paulinus, 
A. D. 030 ; nt Constantinople, Flavius Basilius Junius, 541. 

Consulate, (kon'sul-Gt.) [Fr. consulal.] (Pol) See Cox- 
BUL. —( Fr. Hist.) A trio of 3 persons, to whom, after 
the dissolution of the Directory in 1799, the provisional 
govt, was intrusted. Napoleon, Cambacérés, and Le- 
brun, were elected as Ist, 2d, and 3d consul, respec- 
tively, with different degrees of authority, 1802; but the 
influence of the first becoming gradually augmented, 
the transition to imperial dignity became easy to him. 
On Aug. 4, 1502, he was made consul for life; and on 
May 15, the title of emperor was substituted for that 
of consul. 

Consumption, (-siim’shun.) [From L. consumo, I 
waste away.) (Med.) Bee Purnisis. 

Contact, (kon'täkt.) (L. contactus.) (Ast.) A term used 
in describing an eclipse of the sun or moon, ora transit 
of an inferior planet—to indicate the moment when 
the two limbs of the sun and moon just touch, eithtr 
interiorly or exteriorly, in a solar eclipse; or when the 
outline of the earth's umbra or penumbra just touches 
the moon's limb, in a lunar eclipse; or, lastly, when the 
limb of Venus or Mercury just touches the sun's, either 
exteriorly or interiorly, when a transit of either planet 
is in progresa, 

Contagion, (-à/jun.) [From L. contagio — contingo, T 
touch. ct That subtle matter which proceeds 
from a dise person and communicates the malady 
to another: as in cases of small-pox, malignant fevers, 
Åc., which are often communicated without contact. 
Two kinds of contagious diseases exist, viz.: those 
which are communicable by direct contact, such sg 
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syphilis, itch, &c.; and those which are produced either 
by direct contact or otherwise, as smull-pox, c. 
Contarini, (kdn-tah-re'ne,) a noble Venetian race, 
which gave to the state no fewer than 7 doges, besides 
i ambassadors, &c. The more celebrated mem- 
bers of the C. were: ANDREA, elected doge in 1367, who 
gained a decisive victory over the Genoese in 1380. D. 
two years afterward. — Domentco II., became d in 
1659. During his dogate, the Venetians surrendered 
Candia after a long siege in which the Turks lost 
100,009 men. — GaseARo, Cardinal, p. 1483, was a distin- 
guns diplomatist, papu legete to the Diet of Ratis- 
aud a writer of various philosophical treatises. D. 
1542. 

Contempt, (-m!.) [L. contemptus.] (Law.) Disobe- 

dience to the rules, orders, or process of a court of com 

tent authority. C. in court is punishable by fine or 
mprisonment; for €. out of court an attachment may 
be granted in some of the States, but in others, as in 
Pennsylvania, no one is guilty of a € for any publica- 
tion made or act done out of court, which is in violation 
of the mandates, orders, or rules of the court.— A breach 
of privilege of either of the Houses of Congress, or State 
legislatures, is punishable by that House, by censure 
or commitment, in the sume manner as courts of jus- 
tice punish for C. 

Context, (kdn’tkst.) [From L. omtertus, to weave to- 
gether.) The part of a discourse which precedes or 
follows the sentence quoted : — the sense of a dubious 
passage is often illustrated or conveyed by the C 

Conti, (kón'te,) the title-designate ol a younger branch 
of the royal French house of Bourbon, descending from 
Armand de Bourbon, youn brother of the great 
Prince de Condé; B. 1629; D. 1600, — Frangors Louis pr 
BovREoN, PRINCE DE C. son of the preceding, B. 1664, 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the throne of Poland, 
and behaved with notable gallantry in the battles of 
Neerwinden and Steinkirk, 1698. He was one of the 
most brilliant and popular men of his time. D. 1709. — 
Louise MARGUERITE DE LORRAINE, Princess DE C., D. 
1571, was famous for her wit and abilities. Daughter 
of Henry, Duke of Gnise, she married a Prince de C., 
and after his death, in 1614, the Marshal de m- 
pierre, q. v. D. 1631, 

Continent, (ków'te-unt.) [From L. contineo, I hold 
together.] (Geng.) A great extent of land, not dis- 
joined or interrupted by n sea; or a connected tract of 
land of great extent; as, the American C,— Specifi- 
cally, the main land of Europe, as distinct from the 
British Isles. 

Continental, (-(in-én'tal.) [Same deriv.] (Amer. Hist.) 
A soldier of the American army of Independence. — C. 
Coxanzss, that which assembled during the revolntion- 
ary war, being composed of delegates fron the Confed- 
erated American Colonies, — C. Powers. (Europ. Hist.) 
Those powers whose territories are situated on the con- 
tinent of Europe; as distinguished from the /nsular 

» i. e Great Britain. — C. System, a term given to 

a scheme of policy devised by Napoleon I. to exciude 

Great Britain from all intercourss with the European 

continent, to prevent the importation of British manu- 

factures and products, and thus compel the English 

| DM to make peace upon the terms prescribed by him. 

is began by the Decree of Berlin, 1806, and was met, 

in the following year, by the courter policy of the 

English Orders in Council, which latter inaugurated a 
system of reprisals, 

Contingent, Seasons [From L. contango, to touch 
weet er he proper share of troops to be sent 
into field by a state in membership with a confede- 
ration of states, as in Germany ; or by each territorial 
constitnent in the annual recruitment of the military 
force, as in France, 

Continuative, (-n^wativ.) [From L. continuus.) 
(Gram.) A word or part of speech which forms the 
connecting link of a sentence. 

Continuity, (Law of,) (kon-te-nii’e-te.) (Phy) The 
principle that nothing from ono state to another 
without passing through all intermediate states. From 
this law, for instance, if it be known that at two in- 
stants of time n body had a temperature of 209, and at 
another a temperature of 40°, then there must have 
been an instant between these at which the tempera- 
ture was 30°. If a body, at two different times, had ve- 
locities of 12 ft. and 20 ft. per second, respectively, we 

‘may conclude, from the law of continuity, that between 
these times it had all velocities between 12 ft. and 20 ft. 
The principle is of considerable use in investigations on 
motion and physical change; it was distinctly laid 
down by Galileo, who ascribed it to Plato; bat Leibnitz 
was the first eo a oh it extensively to test 
theories. He ished its truth by tue hod of 
reductio ad absurdum, If a change 
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without the lapse of time, the thing changed must be 
in two different conditions at the same instant, which 
is obviously impossible. 

Conto " Ceres) In L. contortua, twisted.] 
(Bot) Indicating twi roots, like those of bistort ; 
also, the estivation of some petals when one side of 
each overlaps the adjacent side of another. 

Contortion, (kon-tor’chun.) (Same deriv.] (Med) A 
twisting or wrestling of a limb or member of the 
out of its mara nl partial reti gn 

€ontortnplicate, (-too'ple-kàt.) [From L. contortus, 
and edit, to wrap.] (Bot) Twisted and folded, as & 
leu 


Contour, (kon-toor’.) [From It. contorno.] (Fine Arts.) 
In Painting, Sculpture, &c., the outline, or that line 
which defines or bounds a figure. (5 cannot be properly 
drawn without a thorough knowledge of anatomy. 

Contourne, (kon-toor'na.) [Fr., turned away.] (Her.) 
On an escutcheon, a beast standing or running with 
his face to the sinister side. 

Contra, (kón'trah.) [L. against.] (Book-keeping.) A 
term which serves to head the creditor page of a cash- 
book ; — usually abbreviated Cr., and opposed to Cash or 
Dr., as heading the opposite page. 

C€ontrnband,(ón'trah-bind.) [From It.contra,against, 
and banda, an edict.] (Com.) Designating such goods or 
produce as are prohibited to be imported or exported, 
either by the laws of a particular state, by special 
treaties, or by the law of nations. C of war applies to 
such articles as can in any way nid in carrying on a 
contest between belligerent powers; these are, in gen- 
eral, arms and ammunition. All articles of C are liable 
to be seized. 

Contrabandist, (-bdn-dist.) [Sp. eontrabandista.] A 
smuggler; one who defrauds the revenue by illicit im- 
portation of dutiable articles. 

Contra-basso, (kon'trah-bds'so.)) [It., double bass. 
(AMus.) The largest kind of violin; — otherwise call 
the double bass, 

Contra Costa, (on'trah-kos'tah,) in California, a N.W. 
central co., b. on the Pacific; area, abt. 800 sq. m.; C. 
Martinez. 

Contract, (kon'trákt.) (L. contractus — contraho, Y draw 
together.] (Zaw.) A covenant or agreement between 2 
or more persons, with a lawful consideration or cause 
which binds the parties to a performance, Each party 
to a C. must be of sound mind at the time it was made, 
and, unless for necessaries, of age; and, if a woman, 
generally speaking, she must be unmarried. The con- 
siderations are either future marriage, since per- 
formed; or money, or something capable of being esti- 
mated in money; or some act or omission of an act, un- 
doubtedly advantageous to the party in whose favor it 
was done or omitted; the act contracted for must not 
be unlawful. The agreement must be obtained neither 
by fraud nor compulsion; and it is sometimes vitiated 
by fraudulent acts committed subsequently to it. When 
it relates to an interest in land of 3 years’ duration or 
more, or to coe of $50 or upwards, there must be 
earnest, or delivery, or a memorandum in writing, 
signed by the parties or their agents. When it is an 

ment as surety, or upon marriage, as a considera- 
tion, it must bein writing, the want of the latter being, 
however, supplicd in equity by partial performance. 

Contractile Force, or Contractility, (Xkon- 
traktil.) i» deriv.] (Phys) That property or power 
inherent in certain elastic , on account of which, 
after having been extended, they reduce themselves 
again to their former dimensions, if permitted to do 
so. It has been calculated from Joule's datu that 
the force exerted by heat in expanding a pound of iron 
between 0? and 100? during which it increases about 

$y of its bulk, is equal to 16,000 foot pounds; that is, 
t could raise a weight of 7 tons through a height of one 
foot. An application of this contractile force is seen 
in the mode of securing the tires on wheels. The tire 
being made red-hot, and thus considerably expanded, 
is placed on the circumference of the wheel and then 
cooled. The tire, when cold, embraces the wheel with 
such force as not only to secure itself on the rim, but 
also to press home the joints of the spokes into the 
felloes and nave. 

Contraction, ethane cay [Same deriv.] In a general 
sense, the diminishing the extent or dimensions of a 
body or quantity. —(Surg. The shrinking up of the 
muscles or arteries, particularly the flexor muscl 
which form knotty colligations beneath the skin, an 
much restrict the extent of natural motions, despa | 
The reducing two syllables into one by the omission o 
a letter or syllable; thus, two or morc simple vowels 
occurring together are commonly contracted into a 


» Gf ai'yür) Tr. contrecoup.] ( Med.) 
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A counter fracture, or one in an opposite part to the 
side which received the blow. 

C€on'tra-indicant, Con'tra-indica'tion, (-in’- 
de-kdnt.) [From L. contra, and indicatio, a pointing out.] 
(Med.) An indication from some peculiar symptom or 
fact, that forbids the method of cure which the general 
tenor of the case requires. 

Contralto, (kon-traul'to.) [1t.] (Mus.) That class of the 
female voice whose range of tones lies between those 
of the tenor and treble; — correlative to soprano. 

Contrapuntist, (-pün'tist.) [1t. hgh tarps | ( Mus.) 
One who teaches, or is skilled in the practice of, Coun- 
TERPOINT, q. v. 

Contraries, (kdn'trai-reez.) [From L. contrarius.] ( Log.) 
Propositions which confute each other, but of which 
the falsity of the one does not establish the truth of the 
other. 

Contrast, (Lón'tras.) [Fr. contraste.] (Paint.) The 
due placing of the different parts and details of a figure, 
that they may be suitably opposed to cach other in 
order to give the greatest and most harmonious effect 
to the whole. 

Contravallation, (-vil-la’shun.) [From L. contra, 
and vallum, a rampart.) ( Fortif.) A line of C. is a trench 
guarded with a parapet, thrown round a place by the 
besiegers, to defend themselves against the sallies of 
the garrison. 

Contrayerva Root. (Bot.) See DORSTENIA. 

Contre, (kón'tr.) [Fr., against.) (Her.) An epithet 
given to several bearings, on account of their cutting 
the shield contrary and opposite ways; thus we say 
contre-bend, contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. 

Contreras, (kón-trá'rás,) a group of small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, off the S.W. coast of Guatemala; 
Lat. 59 50' N., Lon. 82° W. 

Contribution, (-re-bü'/shun.) [From L. contribuo, I 
contribute.] (Mil. A levy of money, provisions, or 
other necessaries demanded from a country which is in 
the power of an enemy, usually for the support of the 
army of occupation. — (Law.) A pro rata payment 
made by each one who holds a share in a concern which 
results in general loss, in order to indemuify another 
of their number who has advanced money for the com- 
mon good; as in cases of General Average, 

Contrition, (-trish’un.) [From L. contritio.] ( Theol.) 
This term, as defined by the Roman Catholic Church, 
means deep sorrow for sin, arising from the thought of 
having offended an infinitely holy and benevolent God, 
and accompanied with a detestation of sin, and of one's 
self. on account of having committed it. 

Contumacy, (kòw'tu-ma-se.) [L. contumacia, stub- 
bornness.] (Law.) A refusal to appear in court when 
legally summoned, or other disobedience to its rules 
and orders:—the person so offending is termed a 
contumaz. 

Contusion, (kon-tü'/zhun,) or BRUISE. [L. contusio.] 
(Surg.) An injury or lesion — arising from the impulse 
of a body with a blunt surface — which presents no loss 
of substance, and no apparent wound, If the skin be 
divided, the injury takes the uame of contused wound. 
When the C. is slight, the blood stagnates in the capil- 
laries of the skin, or ia effused into the subcutaneous 
areolar tissue. Time and cold applications remove it. 
When the texturo has been lacerated, there is effusion 
of blood, with more or less torpor in the part affected. 
Cooling applicetions, general or topic bleeding, emol- 
lients, poultices, &c., are here necessary, according to 
circumstances. In the severest kinds of C., all the soft 
aud solid parts, except the skin, are bruised, and at 
times reduced to a kind of pap. When the disorgani- 
zation is to that extent, there is no hope except in am- 
putation. 

Conus, (k0'niis.) (Zoil.) See Conta. 

Convallaria, (-val-ld’re-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Liliacex, containing only the Lily of the Valley, C 
majalis, the Muguet of the French, the Mayblume of 
the Germans, and the emblem of purity, modesty, and 
humility. It has a slender, irregular stalk, bearing 
from 8 to 12 small bell-shaped milk-white flowers sym- 
metrically elegant in form, and of a delicate perfume. 
This stalk rises from the base of a pair of broadly- 
lanceolate leaves, clasped together at the base by 
sheathing scales, and scarcely unfolded by the time the 
flowers are in perfection. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods in many parts of our Sonthern States. 

Convection, (-cX'shun.) [From L. con, with, and 
veho, to carry.) (Phy.) When a liquid is heated from 
above, the temperature of the mass rises with extreme 
slowness, because liquids possess but little conducting 
power for heat; thus water may be boiled on ice, 
although separated from it by a very thin stratum of 
water. But if the liquid be heated from below, we no- 
tice at once that currents of liquid ascend from the 
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bottom to the top of the vessel, and the liquid acquires 
a uniform temperature. This transport of heat by 
masses of matter is known as C. The layers of a liquid 
or gas which are nearest to the source of heat are ex- 
panded, and thus become specifically lighter thanfsur- 
rounding portions, consequent] y they rise ; while colder, 
and consequently heavier, portions descend, are heated 
in their turn, and then ascend to make way for other 
colder portions. Thus, however badly a liquid or gas 
conduct heat, it can rapidly acquire a uniform tempera- 
ture by the C. of heat; and C. takes place in gases far 
more readily than in fluids, because for equal incre- 
ments of heat they expand to a greater extent than 
liquids. 


Conurus, (ko-nü'rüs.) (Zo) A gen. of-birds, fam. 


Psittacide, characterized by feathered cheeks, and a long, 
conical, pointed tail. C. Carolinensis (Fig. 206), the only 
parrot found native in the U. States, is resident from 





Fig. 206. — CAROLINA PARROT. 


the Gulf of Mexico to the neighborhood of Lake Michi. 
, and on the east of the Alleghanies to Maryland. 
Their favorite food is the seeds of the cockle-bur, which 
grows in great abundance along the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio; where they are seen in larce 
flocks, screaming round the salt-licks. They are very 
sociable in their dispositions. extremely fond of each 
other, and showing the greatest grief for the loss of 
their companions. The plumage is very beautiful, the 
eneral color being a bright yellowish silky green, with 
ight blue reflections, and the bill white. 1t is 1% inches 
long, and the wing about 8 inches. 
Convent, (kón'cent.) (Eccl) See Monastery. 
Conventicle, (-rén'te-kl.) [L. conventiculum, a small 
assembly.] (Heel. Hist.) A name of reproach given to 
the religious assemblies originated by Wickliffe, in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. of England, and 
now commonly applied, as a by-word, to a meeting of 
dissenters from the Anglican Church. 
Convention, (-vén’shun.) (From L, conventio, a mcet- 
ing.] An extragrdinary assembly convened for the 
carrying out of some important business — civil, polit- 
ical, or religious. — ( Mil.) An agreement entered into 
between two bodies of troops opposed to each other ; or 
an agreement come to previous to a definitive treaty ; 
as, for instance, the Convention of Cintra. — (Amer. Pol.) 
In the U. States, a voluntary assembling of delegates, 
representing certain political parties. for the transac- 
tion of important business, generally the nomination 
of candidates for office. —( Fr. Hist.) See ASSEMELY, 
Converging Series, (-virjing.) [From L. con, aud 
vergo, I incline.) (Math.) That series in which the mag- 
nitude of the several terms gradually diminishes.—CoN- 
vERGING LINES. (Geom.) Lines which continually ap- 
proximate.— CoxvERGING Rays. Those rays 
which, proceeding from several points, meet together 
in one point, which is called the focus, or focal point. 
Converse, (Xón'vürs.) From L. conversus, turned 
round.] (Log.) A proposition in which the terms have 
been transposed. "Thus, *Some boasters are cowards," 
and * Some cowards are boasters," are C. propositions. 
Conversion, (-viir’shun.) [From L. conversio, a 
change.] (Log.) The transposition of the terms of a pro 
position; as, “ He is poor but honest; he is honest but 
poor." — C. of a proposition, is a changing of the subject 
into the place of the predicate, and still retaining tho 
quality of the proposition. — C. of ions. ( Math.) 
In Algebra, the reducing of a fractional equation into 
an integ one.—(Afil.) A change of line or front. 
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e—(Law.) The refusal of a person who is in posséskigti 
ef another's goods to deliver them up to the rightful 
owner, and by which he is said to have converted them 
to his own use: — the goods, or their value, may be re- 
covered by an action of trover. — ( Eccl.) The abandon- 
ing one form of religious belief to adopt that of another 
rect or faith ; — in contradistinction to A 

Convex, (kón'véks.) [L. converus.] Rising or swelling 
in the exterior surface ; — opposed to Concave. See LENS 
and MIRROR. 

Conveyance, (kon-vd’dns.) [From L. conveho, I carry.) 
(Law.) A deed or instrument by which lands, &c., are 
conveyed or made over to another. When the estate so 
conveyed is other than freehold, the deed of transfer is 
commonly called an assignment. — CoNVEY’ANCER, one 
who professes to draw deeds, mortgages, and convey- 
ances of estates; — such branch of the legal profession 
is known as conveyancing. — The term Alienation is al- 
Most synonymous with the term C., but is particularly 
applied to absolute conveyances of real property. 

Convict, (kon'vikt. [From Fr. convaincre, to find 
guilty.) ( .) A person found guilty of a crime pre- 

erred against him, either by the verdict of a jury or 
some other legal decision. 

Conviction, (-vik'shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The act 
of proving an accused person guilty of an offence charged 
against him, before a le tribunal. 

Convecation, (-vo-kd’shiin.) [From L. convoco, I call 
together.) (Ecci. Hist.) An assembly of the dignitaries 
and divines of the Church of England, convened to 
discuss matters having reference to ecclesiastical in- 
terests. 

Convolute, (kón'vo-làt.) (From L. convolvo, I roll to- 
gether.] (Bot) Said of a part which is wholly rolled 
up in another, as in the petals of the Wallflower. 

Convolutions, (-vo-la/shünz.) [Same deriv.) (Anat.) 
The turns and spirals of the intestinal canal; also, the 
serpentine folds of the outer layer of the brain. 

Convolvulacea, (kén-vdl-vu-la’se-e.) ( Bot.) The Bind- 
weeds, an O. of planta, all. Solanales, consisting of herbs 
and shrubs, usually twining, having alternate leaves 
and regular flowers. The typical gen. Convolvulus con- 
sists of twining or trailing annual and perennial plants, 
mostly with showy flowers, expanding during the early 
= of the day, and distinguished by its naked bract- 

ess calyx and funnel-shaped corolla. (C. purpureus is 
the well-known Morning-glory, and C. scammonia fur- 
nishes the scammony of the druggists. 

Convoy, (kdn'voi.) [Fr. convoi.) (Nav.) One or more 
ships of war which accompany a fleet of merchantmen 
in time of hostilities to protect them from attacks of 
the enemy's cruisers; also, the fleet so guarded. — ( Mil.) 
Any body of troops which escort a train of provisions 
or ammunition, &c., for protection. 

Convulsion, (-vül'shün.) rom L. convulsio — con- 
vell, I rend.) fed.) A writhing and agitation of the 
limbs, and involuntary action of the muscles generally. 
Sometimes the whole body is attacked, in which case 
the mind is affected. The fits are frequently preceded 
by vertigo, double or disturbed vision, and coldness; 
aud are followed by extreme languor. Their cause is 
not fully uadersteod, but they are supposed to be due 
to some chaage in the brain, spinal marrow, or nerves. 

Conway, or Aszaconwar, (kón^we,) a walled seaport 
of Bugland, co. Caernarvon, N. Wales, at the outlet of 
the estuary of the Conway river, celebrated for its 
superb Norman castle erected by Edward I. Pop. 2,500. 

Cenway, (kón'wa,) in Arkansas, a central co., b. 8.W. 
by the Arkansas river; area, about 1,200 sq. m.; C. 


Springfield. 
Geny, (kõ'ne.) senos See Hrrax. 
Ooo ») an English oircatanaviketor, B. 
ce, 



















» JAMES, ( 
1728. He served in the merchant and naval ser 
and attained a lieutenancy in the latter. In 1768, start- 


ing on a vo of discovery, he explored the coast of 
Australia, and arrived home, 1771. In 1772, he doubled 
Cape Horn and visited Tasmania. In 1776, he discov- 


ered the Sandwich and other islands of the Pacific, and 
explored the N.W. coast of America as far as Alaska. 
Murdered by the sa at Hawaii, 1779. 

Cook, (kook,) in ilinon a N.E. co., b. on Indiana; area, 
1,027 sq. m.; C. Chicago; Texas, a 
N.co. b. on Indian Ter.; area, about 950 sq. m.; C. 
Gainesville. 

Ceokery. See Gastronomy. 

Cook En'let, in Alaska; length, N. to 8., 130 miles; 
now 70m. Bet. Lat. 58° and 60° N., Lon. 151° an 
154 . 

Cook Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, between 
Tahiti on the E., and the Tonga Archipelago on the W. 
Pop. supposed abt. 50,000. 

Cook’s Strait, discovered by Capt. Cook in 1770, 
separates the 2 large islands which form New Zealand. 
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666i Arbor, (ábr, a locality in Virginia, near the 
Chickahominy river and Tolopatomoy creek. is place 
was the scene of a desperate battle, June 3, 1864, be- 
tween the Union army under Gens. Grant and Meade, 
and that of the Confederates commanded by Gens. Lee 
and Longstreet. In the space of 20 minutes the Na- 
tionals were beaten at all points with a loss of 3 briga- 
dier-generals killed, and upwards of 13,000 men hore 
de-combat and prisoners. The Confederates sustained @ 
loss of abt. 1,000 men. 

Coolie, (kool) (Hind. kúk] Originally, the name of 
one of the hill tri 
of Hindostan who en- "CS 
gaged themselves out 
to field-labor, whence, 
oflate years, the term 
has been extended by 
Europeans in the 
East to the native 
porters, or laborers 
employed on ship- 
board, and in loading 
and discharging ships 
in Indian and Chinees 
ports (Fig. 207). Since 
the emancipation of 
the slaves in the Brit. 
W. India colonies, the 
importation of C. to 
fill up the deficiency 
of help caused by the 
paucity of working 
negroes in those 

ds, has been in 
some cases success- 
fully carried out; on 
the whole, however, 
it has been found by 
experience that the 
mortality incidental - 
to the change of cli- 
mate and class of 
labor is so great as 
scarcely to compen-, 
sate for the expense TM 
attendant upon their — Fíg.207.— INDIAN COOLYB. 
introduction into 
such new and distant fields of labor. In the E. Indies 
and China, they are looked upon as the most valuable, 
trustworthy, and hard-working of servants. 
mere ANTHONY ASHLEY. See SHAFTESBURY 
ARL OF). 

Coop’er, JAMES FENIMORE, an illustrious American nov- 
elist, B. in Burlington, N. Y.,1789. After 6 years’ experi- 
ence of naval life, C. retired from the sea in 1810, and took 
up his residence at Cooperstown, Otsego co. In 1821 
appeared his first work, Precaution. In quick succes- 
sion followed The Spy, a tale which at once secured for 
him a place in the first rank of novelists; his almost 
unequalled sea-stories, The Hed Rover, Pilot, and Water. 
witch ; his famous “ Leather Stocking Series” of Indian 
life and adventure, the Pioneers, Last of the Mohicans, 
Pathfinder, Deerslayer, Prairie, &c. C., after passing 
some years in Europe, D. in 1851. C's works have been 
translated into every European language, and have ex- 
hausted numberless editions. 

Cooper, SiR ASTLEY, BART., the most eminent English 
ere of his time, B. 1768, reached a preéminent 
rank in his profession, was President of the Royal 
Society, and member of the French Institute. His 
work on Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast, is a leading 
authority. D. 1841. 

Coop’er, in Missouri, a central co., b.N. by the Missouri 
river; area, abt. 558 m. ; C. Booneville. 

Cooperage, ad ap ,) the mechanical art by which 
cas. tubs, barrels, and all kinds of wooden vessels 

bound together with hoops are made. 

Co-operative Societies, (ko-óp'ür-a-tiv,) are cer 
tain joint-stock associations formed among the workin 
classes for the carrying on of business of a commerci 
character. Originally, in England and France, such 
societies consisted of a body of members — generally 
numbering several hundreds of the artisan and labor 
ing element of the population — who, by constituting 
themselves a trading corporation, enabled their families 
to buy articles of daily need at the lowest market-price 
and of the very best obtainable quality. To effect this 
result, large stores or magazinea are established, at 
which provisions, clothing, fuel, furniture, &c., are sold 
for ready money, and the net prone of the cancern 
after liquidation of all expenses divided pro rata among 
the members. In this regard, the system of C. S. means 
the abolition of dealing on credit, and, by means of 
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shall goods’ stores, the purchase of genuine, tinadulter- 
ated articles, and a participation in the profits of trad- 
ing. Within the last few years, the co-operative system 
has become extended in some European and American 
countries to the formation of societies among working- 
men, having for their object such an investment of 
their moneyed resources in a common fund as shall in 
the aggregate constitute a capital whereon to carry ón 
business for themselves — thus they are, in fact, noth- 
ing more nor less than joint-stock companies, repre- 
senting labor instead of capital in the abstract. 1 

Co-ordinates, (-dr’dn-dts.) [From L. con, and ordi- 
matus, to set in order with.) (Math.) In Geometry, an 
orderly and systematic arrangement of lines, angles, 
&c. In the Curvilinear Theory, an absciss, together 
with its associating ordinate. 

Coos, (koos,) in New Hampshire, a N. co, b. W. by the 
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Connecticut river; area, abt. 1,950 sq. m.; C. Lancas- 
ter. A —In Ore E W.S.W. co., on 
the Pacific seaboard ; area, abt. 1,000 eq. m.; C. Empire 


City. 

Coosa, (koo'sãh,) in Alabama, an E. central co., bounded 
S.W. by the Alabama river; area, abt. 800 sq. m.; €. 
Rockford. 

Coot, (koot.) (Zotl.) See RALLIDAE. 


Copai or Copaiva, (Balsam of.) See Co- 
PAIFERA. 

Copaif ko-pá'fe-rdh.) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen 
toes 0. bec. s is ^t nd pon ha affi- 


cinalis and several other species yield incision the 
valuable copaiba or copaiva balsam, a yellowish trans- 
parent syrupy liquid, of a peculiar but not unpleasant 
odor; taste, pungent, bitter; sp. gr. 0950. Its proper- 
ties are stimulant and diuretic. C. pubiflora produces 
the timber known as the Purple-heart, or Purple-wood 
of Guiana, and largely used in the fabrication of arms. 

Copal, (E»-pdl'.) TUE A resinous substance which 
is the concrete juice of several trees belonging to the 
gen. Hymeniea and Trachylobium. It greatly resembles 
amber in appearance. It is hard, transparent, and 
odoriferous, and makes an excellent varnish. 

Copatche-bark, (o'pülsh.) (Chem.) See CROTON. 

Copan, (ko-pd»',) a ruined city of Guatemala, Central 
America, abt. 36 m. E. of Chiquimula, presenting inter- 
esting antiquities, among which are the remmins of a 
temple nearly 650 ft, in length. 

Cope, (kóp.) (Eccl) [A.S. ceppe.] A vestment worn 
by the Roman Catholic ‘priests whén officiating at 
mass and other ceremonies. In form it is asemicircle, 
without sleeves nni with a hood. ‘It is richly orna- 
mented with embroidery and jewels. 

Copeck, or Kopeck, (kõ'pčk.) [Russ] In Russin, 
a piece of copper’ money, of which 100 are equal in-value 
to n silver rouble. 

elnnils,( cop'ldnds,) ("T'hre.) o group of islands lying 
olf the mouth of 'Belfast Lough in the Irish Sea; Lut. 
54? 4' 44” N., Lon. 5? 32’ W. 

Copenhagen,( eal ag tend Pep Dan. Kiobenshavn, “ mer- 
chants’ haven.”| A fortified city and seaport of N. Bu- 
‘rope, C. of Denmark, situate partly on the E. side of the 
island of Zealand in the Sound. ana parny on the ad- 
joining island of Amak ; Lat. 550 41’ N., Lón. 12? W E. 
Its harbor is excellent, with dry-docks and every facility 
for maval purposes, and is the station of the Danish fleet. 
The palaces of the nobility are, in generdl, splendid 
edilices ornamented in the Italian style of architecture. 
C. is the nucleus of a lárie dnd important foreign com- 
merce, nd has, besides, many ¢onsidérable home manu- 
factores. C, founded in 1165, has been frequently ráv- 
Aged hy terrible fires; ft suffered also from bombard- 
ment by the British fleet in T807. Pop. (1878) 223,520. 

oper’ nican System, (-ki».) (Astron) That'sys- 
‘wm of the ‘universe whieh "was anciently táugtit by 
Aristarchus of Samos, in the 8d cent. 9. €., and after- 
wards revived by Copetniens (q. v.). Aecording ‘to it, 
the sun is supposed to be placed in the centre, and all 
the ether bodies to revolve round ít in ‘a particular 
order; which theory is now universally adopted under 
the name of the Sorar Sratem, q. v. 

Copernicia, (Xo-p?r-nish'yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms 
inhabiting tropical America. The yorng leaves of the 
Carnatiba, or Wax-palm of Brazil, are coated with a 
wax Harder than bees'-wnx, which has been used for 
making candles, 

Copernicus, Niconavs, (ko-piir’ne-kits,) founder of the 
astronomical system of the modèrns, B. 1478, was a doc- 
tor of medicine at Cracow, and aftérwards became a 
professor of mathematics at Rome. He early labored: to 
Improve the science of astronomy, nnd Was successful 
in establishing a system at once more simple and more 
barmonious than was that of the anciénts. ' His great 
work, in which he demonstrates tho: revolution of the 

‘earth and other plancts ‘around the'sun, Wad writted in 
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Latin, and is termed On the Revolunons o) ‘he Celestiad 
Marien y peak. ) Th goddess 

Copia, (46 (Myth. e Roman of plenty, 
portrayed as holding in her hand a horn filled wich 


Ce tor So. 

Cop y (ko’pe-ah,) in Mississippi, a B.W. co.; area, abt. 
900 sq. m. C. Gallatin. 

Co hope, (Lie ech ve) & town and seaport of Chili, 
178 m. N.N.E. of Coquimbo. It exports immense quan- 
tities of copper-ore, and has suffered heavily from the 
effects of earthquakes; Lat. 27° 10’ S., Lon. 71° 5/ 15 
W. Pap. 13,831. 

Coping, or Ceping-stone, (kép'ing.) (From A.S. 
cop, the head.) (Arch.) In masonry, the covering on 
the top of a wall, usually built of stone, and projecting 
so as to carry off the water. 

Copley, Joan SINGLETON, (:óple,) an American painter, 
B. in Becton, 1737. He settled in England, where his 
best works are to be found, especially his Death of Lord 
Chatham, now in the National Gallery, London. C, who 
was father of Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, n. in 1815. 

Cepper, (kóp'pr. [From L. cuprwm, corrupted from 
Cyprium, the isle of Cyprus, whence the metal was origi- 
nally brought.] (Chem.) An elementary metallic sub- 
stance known to the ancients. It is of a pale-red color, 
and is very hard, elastic, and tough. It crystallizes in 
the regular system, forming cubes, octahedrons, and 
dodecahedrons. It cree on solidifying, and, next te 
silver, is the best conductor of electricity, being, in the 

ure state, 93°08, while silver is 100. € occurs native 
n several parts of the U. States, the principal deposits 
being on the coast of Lake Superior, one mass having 
been found there weighing 500 tons. The principal ores 
of C., besides the native metal, are the sulphides of C., 

` eitheralone or in combination with other metals, such 

as C. glance (CuS); Indigo C. (Que: C. pyrites (CuFe&,) ; 
Full ores, containing variable ixturesof sulphides of 
C., iron, zine, silver, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; 
Enargite, containing sul phides of C. and arsenic ; oxidized 
C. ores, such as red ‘C. (CugO) and black oxide of C. pand 
€. sults, such as malachite (which is carbonate of C.) Bih- 
ente of G, dioptase, chloride of €, atacansite, phosphate 
of C., and arseniate of C. The metal is extracted com- 
mercially from all these ores ; it is also found in minute 
quantities in most soils, in seaweed, and in many vege- 
table products, and in the animal body. C. smelting is 
not a complicated operation when ores are used which 
do not contain sulphur, reduction readily taking place 
ata high temperature in the presence of charcoal, and 
a suitable silicious flux. When, however, sulphur is 
present, a more complicated operation has to be adopt- 
ed, the object being to remove the iron and other metals 
in the form of silicate in the slag, and concentrate:the 
C. into a fusible sulphide. At. weight, 62:5; sp. gr. be- 
tween 8:91 and 895; sp. heat, 009515, between 32? and 
212°; melting-point between that of gold and silver, 
being somewhere abt. 2000? ; symbol, Cu (from its Latin 
name). C.forms two oxides, which, as all: the compounds 
of C, are intensely poisonous. The black oxide (cupric 
ozide), CuO, is the black layer which is formed upon the 
surface of the metal when heated in air. It is dissolved 
by acids, forming the salts of C, whence the use of oil 
of vitriol and nitric acid for cleansing the tarnished 
surface of ©. Silicic acid dissolves it at a high tem- 
perature, forming silicate of €, which is taken advan- 
tage of in producing a fine green color in glass. The 
rel oxide (cuprous oxide), Cu40O, is formed when a mixture 
of 5 parts of the black oxide' with 4 parts of C. filings 
is heated in a elosed crucible. It is dissolved by ammo- 
nia, forming a solution which is perfectly colorless 
until it is allowed to come irito contact with air, when 
it assumes a fine blue color, becoming converted inte 
an ammoniacal solution of the oxide. Added ‘to g 

it imparts' to ita fine red color. Cupric acid is believ: 
‘to be formed when metallic C. is fueed with nitre and 
caustic potash. Next to gold, silver, and platina, C. is 
the most ductileand malleable of the metals; it is more 
elastic than any metal except steel, and is the most se- 
‘norvus of all the metals. C! in sbects is much used for 
covering the bottoms of ships, for beilers and other 
utensils ; mixed with tin, it forms bell-metal and bronze; 
"with: zine, it forms brass, pinchbeek, &c. For the salta 
of C; see! the headings of the respective acids. 

Copperns, (kóp'pr-ds) or GREEN VITRIOL. [From Ger, 
kupfer-wasser, pe» pda (Min,) Suiphate of iron, 
asalt of a peculiar astringent taste, and of various 
colors though: most usually green. If sulphuric acid 
be diluted with water, and poured upon fron, much 
effervescence will be perceptible ; the metal will be dis- 
solved, and the solution, when evaporated, will yield 
sul vey of iron, Y: pesce ane Dm a hn 

e by ex ron tes, whi i bisatphuret 
‘of: Air; to S adeo bf the atarosphiere, from which át 
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many dyes, it iv with 
hr 05 Gree 


M ery the sulphate 
Q is the basis ef 
t a eee black. 

Puint, class of green pigments 
hte colors su Lable fur hous paie. It 
includes Vienna, Scheele’s, Hungary, Saxon, 

mi 
venomous Crotalid:e, 
found io the Southern States in dark, e| laces, or 
in meadows of high gruss. It is about 24 Ñ es long, 
and its color is I y pom with darker transverse 
lines, — (Amer. Hist.) A slang appellution given, during 
the Civil War, to those citizens of the N. States of the 
Union who e: sympathy with the Confederates, 
Vop’permine River, a large stream of British N. 
America, emptying, after a course of about 250 m., iato 
o arm of - qua "v N.E. of ) A piao of 
ppe! ate, (-pld. ine Arts.) A plate of copper, 
on w hich f garna ar engraved he n 4 
en m such plate. — Lap qas nting 
formed by means of what is call printing The 
engraved part is covered with ink, made of oil and 
Frankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the smooth 
p» rts, and laid on wet soft paper; and, on being passed 
tween 2 cylinders with great force, the impression of 


the engraved part is perfectly transferred to the paper. 
Copper Pyri'tes. Min.) mh COPPER. esl 
av of Switzer! 
dE. CE. iem TT or. bane tae, cn 
ro ts.) [From Gr. ng, an 

ibis, stone. n 1e fossilized dung of extinct ani- 
s, and ba sau They are found in 
pooh geological owing to the large 


ations, and, 
rtion of phosphate of lime which -- contain, are 
ly are in the composition of artificial man- 


ures for lan: 
The Gold Thread, a genus of 


Coptis, dpa) (Bot.) 
lanta, nuncwulaces, containing a few N. American 
Le the bitter rhizomes of which are used as a tonic, 


and yield a POP dye. 
gr o mm the pte sty Corde) 


Tariuib ta vuU parte oC the: Mad PEE eM. 
ey resi n various parts prin 
however, in Ezyp ypt where they number about 150, 
souls, In physi ristics they resemble their 
progenitors of old, take after the Mohammedans in eut- 
ward manner and a ringers and are bigoted, austere, and 
cunning. In religi profess a kind of »— 
Christiaaliz, whic in church govt. 

that of the Greek sect, eE patriarch resides at Cairo, 

and they have, besides, a hierarchy of various 

The language was a dialect of ancient Egypt 
which was spoken until the 10th cent. of our era, when 
it gave way to the Arabic, It is still employed by the 
Copts in their religious a4 


Depuls, (kop ) A a tie.] (Log.) The word or 
words that connect the capa og tion. It ee 
“pain ia a Vo be desire (analy A band, tie, at 

Copulative, ) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) A 


(kdp’wlab-tiv, 
conjunction which serves to connect two ie z moro prodi- 


cates. or subjects. — C. propositions, — 
piece binden lative conja and rm lala ane ep 
together, by copulative conj 

all severally rmed or denied one of suet T "Thess 


“ Science and literature enlighten tha mind, and greatly 
increase our intellectual N m 

Jopy, (hip’e.) (Fr. copie. transcript of 

any original writing, as ‘charter paient, 

deed, &c. A Summe doe cot be proved ty G oF 

where the original may be But 

mag Lade ee given in 

Au imitation an died 

in painting; thus we say, a 

ittaa. In cases where an artist uces a 

-— is called & 

or 


call 


opying-machine, (-mah-sheen’,) the name of va- 
— contrivances for procuring duplicates of writing 
without the labor of pet them. The essence of 
the method is this: — In writing the origiual, an ink is 
used that is made for the purpose, or common ink 
thickened by the addition of a little sugar. When the 
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r is found to have taken off an 
ng. Kis of course the reverse of the orig! 
Bal, but the naturo of the paper allows it to be send 


) € The mintes 
or 


may be multiplied by the arts of ear in any of its 
branches. (Law of Feb. 3, 1831.) perty in the other 
classes of intellectual objects is usually secured by 
letters-patent, and the interest is called a patent-right. 
But the distinction is arbitrary and conventional. The 
term for which a C. may be obtained in the U. States is 
& period of 28 years from the time of recording the 
title; and at the expiration of that period the author, 
engraver, or designer, if living, and his widow and 
children, if he is dead, may re-enter for 24 years addi- 
tional. The formalities requisite to the receiving ef the 
original title are, according to the last amendment 
to the C act of June 18th 1874. 1. The deposit of a 
pesnisd copy of the title of the work, map, engraving, 
^. in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, D. C. 2. The recording of that title by 
the clerk of said Library of Congress. 3. The deposit of 
two copies of the book. &c., with the same clerk within 
ten days of the time of publication. 4. The print 
ing of a notice that a copyright has been secured on 
the title-page, face or frontispiece, of any copy of the 
work. The author or assignee of a printed work has 
his remedy by action. By act of Aug. 18, 1856, the sole 
right of acting, performing and representing dramatic 
itions, which have been entered under the act 
of of 153], has been vested in the author or proprietor, his 
heirs or assigns, during the. whole period of the C. 
C. was established between U.S. and Great Brit. in 1391. 
with the proviso that the books should be made in this 
1t has been extended to other countries. 


916 m. N.N.W. of Santiago, Its harbor ie 
Y exports immense quantities of copper 


ena sd, coeur qu) An amorphous var. of 
Pitch-blen eren the &yenite of the Lake Su- 
d Pani err ar or ab Roíd, ) (From Gr. koraz, a crow, and 
eidos, ] (Anat) A small, sharp process of the 
scapula, shaped like a crow's beak, and passing from 
the shoulder-joint to the sternum in birds, reptilia, and 
korallion, literally, daughter of 
The 


usually d 
d EE soi eee of polyps; (see PoLrPi 


or white. Baino aro stony 
boray sedes ecd flexi 
their branches coated with carbonate of lime; other 





pe pes CORAT, 
& branch of coral; a, stony axle; 5, reticninted vessels, q 
Angie al vessels. B, ciliated larva. ' O, adult polyp about & 


are naked, Of the ston 
others so compact and 
polish, and of this nature is the coral of commerce, 


species, some are very porous, 
that they will take a good 


which is wrought into orpaments of many forms. The 
.Brain-stone, one of those stony corals, is rounded, and 
“destitute of branches. In many corals, the soëphytes, 
which secrete the bard substance we term corel, reside 
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in hollows or cells scattered over the whole surface. | Corbel, (kór/bI.) 


In others they live in cups at the ends of the branches. 
The exact mode in which the coral is produced is not 
known. To return to the coral of commerce, the 
* fishery " is carried on extensively in the Mediterra- 
nean. The coral is attached to the submarine rocks by 
the base of the main stem. For this kind of fishing, 
vight men, who are excellent divers, equip a felncca, or 
& small boat commonly called a coralline ; eek iden. 
with them a large wooden cross, with strong, equal, an 
long arms, each bearing a stout bag-net. They attach 
a strong rope to the middle of the cross, and let it down 
horizontally into the sea, having loaded its centre 
with a weight sufficient to sink it. The diver follows 
the cross, pushes one arm of it after another into the 
hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle the coral In the 
mets; after which his companions in the boat pull up 
the cross and its accompaniments. 

@or’al Islands, in the Pacific and Indian oceans 
there is an immense number of islands which owe their 
existence wholly or in great part to coral zoóphytes, 
which have also formed extensive reefs, that is, sub- 
marine walls of the same calcareous material. Many 
fishes browse upon corals, and a great number of worms 
end shell-fish bore into the stony mass. Thus, in pro- 
cess of time, much fine mud is formed, which sinks to 
the bottom of the sea, and there constitutes beds, which 
would bear great resemblance to chalk if elevated into 
land. These structures have been classed as:— 1. 
Atolls, or pe islands, circular walls of coral enclos- 
ing a piece of quiet water. 2. Barrier reefs, which ex- 
tend in a linear direction near land. 4A reef of this 
kind, 1,200 m. long, stands 20 or 30 m. from the N.E. 
coast of Austrulia, and stretches almost across Torres 
Straits. Off New Caledonia is another reef 400 m. long. 
8. Shore or Fringing reefs, which form a ribbon or fringe 
round the shore of an island. It has been ascertained 
that the animals which form these masses of coral can- 
not work below a depth of 30 fathoms, nor above the 
surface of the water. They belong to the order Madre- 
poraria, and are quite different from the coral of com- 
merce. It is generally believed that the different ap- 
pearances presented by coral islands and reefs are con- 
nected with extensive subterrancan movements of the 
earth's crust, and Mr. Darwin's theory, which has met 
with the acceptance of scientific men, is that atolls have 
their foundation on land that has slowly subsided, and 
part of which was once above the level of the sea; that 
barrier reefs prove that the land is also sinking; while 
fringing reefs testify that the land is either rising or 
stationary. In many of the Sandwich Islands, old reefs 
are to be seen at a considerable height above the sea, 
and these afford examples of fringing reefs. 

Corallide, (ko-rál'le-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of polyps hav- 
ing the axis calcareous, and very hard. It includes the 
Red coral of commerce, Corallium rubrum. 

Coralliform, (ko-rdl'le-form,) or CORALLOID. (Nat. 
Hist.) Forked, crooked, and irregular, like coral. 

Corallines, (kdr’dl-lzens.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Small 
marine plants, O. Ceramiacer, which grow on the shore 
near low-water mark, chiefly in tropical seas. They 
have many jointed branches, and their tissues are so 
charged with carbonate of lime that they were long 
thought to be of animal origin. The lime may be re- 
moved with weak acid, leaving the vegetable matter 
behind: Some of them expand into fan-shaped leafy 

obes. 

Corallorhiza, (kór'a-lo-ri'zah.) A gen. of plants, 0. 
Orchidacem, consisting of yellowish parasitical herbs. 
Their leaves are reduced to small scales of the color of 
the stem, and their flowers are small in a loose terminal 
spike, C. odentorhiza, the Coral-root or Dragon's Claw, 
is found in moist woods and shady places from Canada 
to Kentucky and Carolina. 

Corallam, (ko-rál'lum.) (Zodl.) The coral or hard 
Trame-work of a polyp. 

Cor’al-root. (Bot.) See CORALLORHIZA. 

Coral Sea, (kór'al,) (Tur,) that part of the Pacific 
Ocean between Australia on the W., and the New He- 
brides on the E.; —80 named from its vast number of 
coral reefs. 

Cor'nI-tree. (Bot.) See ERITHRYNA. 

Corban, MA [Heb. kerban, a sacrifice.) (Script.) 
Au offering, bloody or the reverse, made to God, spe- 
cially in fulfilment of a vow. In vows persons bind them- 
selves positively to do something, or negatively to ab- 
stain from something. The rabbins overlaid the law 
herein with their traditions. They taught that by de- 
claring a thing C, a man might interdict himself from 
using it or giving it to another, and from receiving any- 
thing from another. And the abuse was carried so far 
as to prohibit the doing of any act which was pro- 
pounced C. 
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oe ue (Arch.) A short piece of 

timber in a wall, jutting out 
or 8 inches, in the manner of a 
bracket or shoulder-piece, and 
sometimes placed for strength . 
under the semi-girder of a 
platform. It is often in the 
form of a basket, modillion, or 
other ornament. Also, the 
carved bosses, or projecting 
stones, frequently seen in 
Gothic churches at the spring 
of the arches (Fig. 209). 

Corchorus, (kdr’ko-riis.) 
(Bot.) A genus of the O. Tilia- 
cei, consisting of tropical her- 
baceous plants or small shrubs. 
C. capsularís and C. olitorius 
yield the exceedingly valuable 
fibre known under the name 
of Jute. Theseplantsare largely 
cultivated in India and China. 
Jute is much used in the 
manufacture of carpets, and some kinds of cloth; but 
is not suitable for cordage, as it will not bear exposure 
to wet. Its most important use, however, is for the 
manufacture of the gunny-bags, so extensively used for 
packing cotton, rice, and other dry goods, enormous 

uantities of them being exported from India to the 

. States for that purpose. Very good paper is made 
from the refuse fibre, and nlso from worn-out gunny- 
bags; and a kind of whisky, resembling corn-spirit, 
has been distilled from the waste ends of the stems. 

Corculum, (kór'ku-lim.) ( Bot.) The embryo; and also, 
the small axis of growth in such dicotyledonous em- 
bryos as the walnut. 

Corcyra, (kór-si'rah.) (Ana .) See Conrv. 

Cordage, finta) [Sp. cordaje.] (Naut.) Every de- 
scription of ropes and lines used on shipboard; but 
more particularly that employedin the running rigging 
of Mp: Chains are now often used in place of hempen 
fabrics, 

Cordate, (kór'dát.) [From L. cor, the heart.) (Bot.) 
Heart-shaped ; thus a cordate leaf means one which has 
& pair of rounded lobes at the base, with the stalk in- 
serted between them, the other end of the leaf being 
acute. 

Corday d@’Armans, CHARLOTTE, (kór'dai) a young 
and beautiful Frenchwoman, granddaughter of the 
dramatist Corneille, p. in Normandy, 1768. Fired with 
a desire to free her country from the atrocities of the 
revolutionist Marat, she gained access to his house at 
Paris, 1793, and while presenting him with a spurious 
list of suspected persons, stabbed him to the heart. 
Condemned to suffer by the guillotine, she D. with forti- 
tude, July 17th. 

Cordeliers, (kór-da-leer') [Fr., cord-wearers.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) A minor order of Franciscans or Gray Friars, 
instituted by St. Francis of Assissi in 1223, and sanc- 
tioned by a papal bull of Honorius TIL, 1223. The 
members of the order wear a white girdle, with a rope 
tied with 3 knots, and called the cord of St. meis. — 
(Fr, Hist.) A club or society of Jacobins, formed at Paris, 
1790, and so called from their original place of meeting 
having been a chapel erected by the Cordelier friars. 
First presided over by Danton, it had among its mem- 
bers such sanguinary revolntionists as Marat, Hebert, 
ana Fabre d’Eglantine. The club was suppressed in 
17 


Cordial, (kir'de-al.) (Med) Any liquid stimulant 
used stomachically, snch as the various liqueurs, pep- 
permint, shrub, lovage, &c. 

Cordillera, (kor-del-yai'rah.) (8p.] (Geog.) A chain 
of mountains: —applied particularly to the various 
ranges and ramifications of the Andes. 

Cordon, (kór'den.) [Fr., a string.) (Her.) The ribbon: 
of a knightly order. — ( Mil.) A line or series of military 
posts. — ( Fortif.) A row of stones projecting from the 
rampart, at the base of the parapet; or, in other words,, 
the coping of the scarp of the ditch. 

Cordova, (kór-dó'vah.) (Sp. Cordoba.] A famous city 
of Spain, C. of province of same name, on the Guadal- 
quivir, in Andalusia, 73 m. N.E. of Seville. Here nre 
the ruins of a mosque built by the Moors at the end of 
the 8th cent., being about the only vestige of its anc. 
grandeur. C. captured by the Moors in 711, was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1236, and constituted the C. ofa 
so-«ulled kingdom, formed of one of the 4 old provs. of 
Andalusia. Pop. 35,606. — The p. of C. lies bet. N. Lat, 
379 12' and 38° 44’, and W. Lon. 3° 56' and 59 32’. Area, 
6,177 sq.m. It is generally fertile and rich in minerals. 
Pop. 358,067. — A city of the Argentine Republic, C. 
of p. of same name, on the Primero, 387 m. from Buenos 





Fig. 209. 
CORBEL (A. D. 1250). 
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Ayres; Lat. 31° 35' S., Lon. 63° 50’ W, 
A town of Mexico, State of Vera Cruz, at the foot of 
the peak of Orizaba, 72 m. E.8.E. of Puebla, in a fertile 
country. Pop. 6,000. 

Cordovan, pati (Com.) Leather made of pre- 
pared goatskin :—so named from Cordova, Spain, the 

iginal place of manufacture. 

Corduroy, (kór-doo-roi.) (Fr. corde-dw-roi, the king's 

cat) Cn") A stout, ribbed cotton stuff, used 

chieffy for the breeches and gaiters worn by sports- 
men, fox-hunters, &c.: — commonly spoken of as cords, 
its abbreviated form. + 

Corduroy’-road, an American term fora highway 
of which logs of wood laid sidewise form the upper sur- 
face :—it derives its name from its similarity of ap- 
pearance to the textile stuff called corduroy. 

Core, (kor.) [From L. cor, the hen] The inner part, 
kernel, or nucleus of anything. — ( Metall.) The hollow 
inner mould used in the casting of metals. 

Corea, (ko-re'uh.) See KOREA. 

Coreidie, (krč'i-de.) (Zo) The Squash-Bug fam., 
comprising hemipterous insects which have the body 
oblong oval, and have a peculiar and unpleasant 
smell. 

Coreutyn, or Corantyn, (kdr-en-teen’,) a river of S. 
America, rising in the Acarai Mts., flows N., and, sepa- 
rating British and Dutch Guiana, empties by a broad 
mstuary into the Atlantic in Lat. 6? N.; Lon. 57° W. 

Coreopsis, (ko-re-óp'sis.) [From Gr. koriz, a bug, and 
ophis, aspect.] (Bot.) The Tick-seed, a gen. of Ameri- 
can herbaceous plants, remarkable for the singular 
shape of its seeds, which are flat on one side, convex on 
the other, membranous at the edge, and having the 
pappus furnished with two horns, not unlike the anten- 
næ of a bug, — hence its name. 

Corfu, (kdr-foo’,) one of the Ionian Islands, kingdom of 
G off the 8. coast of Albania; bet. Lat. 39° 20’ 
and 50’ N., and Lon. 19°35’ and 20° 6’ E. It is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow strait called the 
Channel of Corfu. The island is 41 m. in length, and 20 
in breadth. Area, 227 st m. Surface, hilly; highest 
summit, St. Salvador, 2,979 ft. above sea-level. od, 
Olive-oil in vast quantities. C. Corfu. This island is 
the anc. €brcyra, and has been an important colony and 
naval rendezvous of the Corinthians, the Byzantines, the 
Normans, the Venetians, and the English. Pop. 74,138. 
— A city and seaport on the E. side of the above island, 
of which it is the C., is fortified, and has a safe and com- 
modious harbor. Pop. 25,000. 

Coriaceous, (ko-re-à'shus) [From L. corium, a hide.] 
(Bot.) Stiff, like leather: —said of the texture of cer- 
tain leaves, capsules, &c. 

Coriander, (ko-re-in'dr.) (Bot) See CoRIANDRUM. 

Coriandrum., (Xo-re-àn'drüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
0. Apiacex, producing globular fruits erroneously called 
Coriander fruits, which are carminative and aromatic, 
and are hence used for flavoring purposes in curries, 
&c. The odor and taste depend upon a volatile oil. The 
fresh plant has a strong smell of bugs. 

Corigliano, (ko-reel-yah'no,) a town of S. Italy, 6 m. 
from Rossano; pop. 9,000. 

Corinna, (ko-rin'nah,) a Greek poetess, B. in Breotia, 
and contemporary with Pindar, abt. 500 5. c. She is 
said to have surpassed him in the art of poetic composi- 
tion. A few fragments only of her works remain. 

Corinth, (kórinth.) [Gr. Korinthos.) A renowned 
Grecian city, in the Morea, near the isthmus of same 
name, bet. the gulfs of ZEgina and Lepanto, 50 m. from 
Athena, at the northern foot of the Acrocorinthus, au 
isolated hill 1,886 ft. high, on which was the citadel. 
According to its legendary history, C. was founded by 
Sisyphus the JEolian, and was conquered by the Hera- 
clidw, who were expelled, n. c. 657, by Crypselus, the 
father of Periander, with the help of the populace. C. 
was the close ally of Sparta in the Peloponnesian war, 
but afterwards became jealous of the Lacedwmonian 

wer, and was induced to league against it with other 

recian states, B. C. 395. The war which ensued is 
known as the Corinthian war, and lasted till thc peace 
of Antalcidus, B. €. 387. Later, C. became the centre of 
the Achwan league formed against tho Romans, and in 
reve was utterly destroyed by L. Mummius, n. c. 
146. Julius Cæsar rebuilt it, and made it the C. of 
Achaia. St. Paul planted a Christian church there, to 
which he also addressed two epistles. At a later epoch, 
it passed into the hands of the Venetians; was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1458; recovered by the Vene- 
tians in 1687; and retaken by the Turks in 1715, who 
held it till 1823. It is now a small town, with abt. 2,500 
inhabitants. — C. (ISTHMUS OF), a narrow neck of land 
that divides the guifs of JEgina and Ly sob and con- 
nects the Morea with the mainland of Greece. Length, 
20 m. ; breadth, from 4 to 8 m. 
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Pop. 28,523. — | Corinth, in Mississippi a vill. of Tishemingo co. Hi 


Oct. 3, 1862, Gen. Van Dorn, at the head of a force 
30,000 Confederates, while attempting to xecapture 
the place, encountered Gen. Rosecrans’ National com- 
mand of 20,000 men. The pattle which ensued being 
interrupted by night, was resumed at daybreak. After 
capturing the 
headquarters of TERENTIA a 
B ncm 
the nfeder- To Boo OE ERE D REDE LE LJ 
ates were ulti- [Pay aon "RT Po 
mately com- fama TAEVAS ^ 

pelled to re- f E 
treat. Union 
loss, 2,359 ; Con- 
federate, 9,363. 

Corinthian 
Order, (ko- 
rin'the-dn.) ( Ar- 
chitect.) The no- 
blest and rich- 
est of the five 
orders. The cap- 
ital of the col- 
umn is adorned 
with two rows 
of leaves, be- 
tween which 
arise little 
stalks or cauli- 
cles, formiug 
16 volutes. The 
Pantheon at 
Rome, and the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens, are ems 
nent examples of this order. 

Corinthians, (Epistles to the.) (Srip.) Twa 
epistles written by St. Paul, 57 or 58 A. D. The first was 
composed at Ephesus; the second, according to general 
opinion, at Philippi. The genuineness of both is all 
but universally recognized. 

Coriolanus, Caius Marcius, (ko-re-o-la’niis,) a legend- 
ary Roman hero, whose story exhibits him as signally 
successful in the wars against the Volscians, about 490 
B.C.; but afterwards as banished because of his arro- 
gant contempt of the plebeians. He is said then to 
have taken refuge among his old enemies, and to have 
led them against Rome; which he would have taken, 
had he not been diverted, with great difficulty, by an 
embassy of his wife and mother. The tale ascribes 
his death to the treachery of the Volscian leader, 
Aufidius. 

€orium, (kõ're-ŭm.) (Anat.) See SEIN. 

Cork, (kórk.) (el The thick and spongy bark of 
Quercus r, a species of oak which grows nbundantly 
in Spain, Italy, and France. It is obtained by makin 
an incision down the whole height of the trunk, and, 
at each extremity of this, another round the girth. The 
tree is supplied with this coat so abundantly that it not 
only continues to flourish uninjured by the act of bark- 
ing, but, in its natural state, regularly sheds the old, 
and acquires a new covering. C.is light, porous, nearly 
impervious to most liquors, and elastic ; qualities which 
render it superior to all other substances for stoppers 
of bottles, in the manufacture of which it is principally 
used. It is also employed for buoys to float nets, NT the 
construction of life-boats, the making of waterproof 
shoes, and in various other ways. The uses of C. were well 
known to the ancients, and were nearly the same as 
those to which it is applied by us. 

Cork, (hark) the largest co. in Ireland, p. Munster, b. 
8. by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 2,855 8q. m. Soil, fertile, 
producing cereals, vegetables, and dairy stuffs, It is 
well-watered, and its coast has plenty of good harbors. 
C. Cork. Pop. 544,818. — A city and seaport, and C. of 
the above co., is a well-built and prosperous place, with 
a large export trade. Its harbor, the Cove of Cork, is 
very picturesque and commodious. dee 80,121. 

Corleone, rite” a town of Sicily, 20 m. from 
Palermo. . 14,600. 

Corm, (kórm.) (Gr. kormos, a stump.] (Bot.) A fleshy 
underground stem, having the appearance of a bulb, 
from which it is distinguished by not being scaly. 

Cormenin, Lovis MARIE DE LA HAYE, VISCOUNT DE 
(kérm-nan’,) a French publicist, B. 1788. He filled vari- 
ous offices of state, and was elected a member of the 
Institute in 1855. D. 1808. His most eminent works are 
Droit Administratif (1822); and Etudes sur les Orateurs 
Parlementaires (17th ed., 1854). 

C€ormophytes, (kór'mo-fits.) (Bot) Plants havin 
an axis (root and stem), in contradistinction to Thal. 
lophytes, which are cellular cryptogamous plante with 
no distinction of axis and foliage. 








Fig.210. — CORINTHIAN ORDER. 
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Cormorant, (kdr’mo-rdnt.) [Fr. cormoran.] (Zol) A 
web-footed bird,of which 
Souprising. Uo Really 
comprising the y 
Phala 0 
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. Na- 

tatores, distinguished b. 

having the Pil muc 
hooked, acute, and the 
nostrils not perceptible, 
They are most excellent 
divers, prey on fish, are 
very voracious, and pur- 
sue their prey with as- 
tonishing facility be- 
neath the surface of the 
water, but upon land 
they are extremely awk- 
ward in their move- 
ments, owing to theif 
legs being placed so far 
baskwarda they, how- 
ever, fly with rapidity, 
and their tail being 
rather long and fur- 
nished with strong fea- 
thers, it helps to support their body while waiking. 
They are abundant on the coasts of all countries. 

Worn, (kórn.) [A.8.] In England, the generic name of 
all kinds of farinaceous seed or grain which constitute 
the food of men and horses; in the U. Sta the term 
is restricted to Maize or Indian corn. (See Mazz.) — 
[From L. cornu, a horn.] (Surg.) A small, hard, corne- 
ous tumor which forms upon the foot, generally on the 
toes ; and is commonly produced on the most projecting 
parts by the pressure of too tight shoes. A part of the 
€. is raised above the skin, and forms a round tumor, 
like the head of a nail; the other portion, which serves 
as its base, is buried more or less deeply in the integu- 
ments. Corns may be cured by removing the pressure. 
They can, likewise, be destroyed by the knife or caustic, 
or by paring them down and pulling them out by the 
roots; but these operations are not always as simple as 
they seem. 

Cornacese, (kór-nd'se.) (Bot) An O.of plants, all. 
Umbellales, consisting of trees or shrubs usually with 
opposite leaves, no stipules, flowers in cymose clusters 
or in heads surrounded by an involucre, fruit a two- 
celled drupe (like a cherry). They are natives of the 
temperate parts of America, Europe, and Asia. 

Cornaro, (kór-ná'ro) a race of Venetiam patricians, 
which furnished three doges to the republic of Venice, 
the first 1365-1368; the second, 1625-1629; the third, 
1709-1722. 

Cornea, a) (Anat See Erz. 

Corned-beef, ( -) (Cookery.) Beef steeped ina 
pickle of salt for preservation. 

Corneille, PIERRE, (rne a t French dra- 
matist, and the founder of ML tragedy, B. in 
Rouen, 1606. After some years unsuccess practice 
of the law, C. embarked upon a career of literature by 
the production of several comedies adapted to the vi- 
cious public taste of that time. In 1635 he gave t^ the 
world his first tragedy, Medea, and in the following year 
appeared the Cid, which was received with enthusiastic 
applause, but excited the envy of the minister Richelieu 
who caused it to be criticised by the Academy. C. 
avenged himself by producing new masterpieces: 
Horace and Cinna appeared in 1639; Polyeucte in 1640; 
Pompée in 1641, and Rodogune in 1646. Richelieu then 
renounced a jealousy which had become ridiculous. A 
pension was granted to C, and the doors of the Acade- 
my were opened to him. D. 1684, It is generally ad- 
mitted that in impressive declamation, in dignity, in 
sublime thoughts, and in condensed and noble style, €. 
has not been excelled by any succeeding dramatist. His 
comedy Le Menteur (The Liar), which was represented 
in 1642, is the earHest comedy of intrigue and character 
which did credit to French literature. The French call 
him the Great C., not only as a tribute paid to his genius, 
but also to distinguish him from his brother Tomas (n. 
1625 — p. 1709) who was also a popular dramatist. 

Cornel, (kóor'nZ.) E See OonNvs. 

Cornelia, (kor-né'le-ah,) one of the most renowned of 
the Roman matrons of the most splendid times of the 
Republic, was the daughter of Scipio Africanus and the 
mother of the Gracchi. She flourished in the 2d cent. 





Fig. 211. 
CORMORANT OF LABRADOR, 
(Phalacrocoraz carbo.) 
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frescoes. One of his grandest ts thre Last 
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Judgment. Tt is att. 60 ft. high and more than $0 ft 
er and is in the church of Bt. Louis, in Munich. D, 
1867. 

Corner, (kór'nür. (Com. A cant term in vogue o» 
the Stock Exchange, indicating a clique of speculators 
who command the money-market, in certain crises, by 
holding the lion's share of the stock in hand. 

Cornet, (kórnét.) [Fr., from L. cornu, a horn.) (Mua. 
A stop, or series of pipes in an organ, intended to im! 
tate the tone of an obsolete wind-instrument which haa 
been superseded by the oboe. The Corwet-á- Piston is 9 
modern wind-instrument of the trumpet-kind, gene 
rally made of brass, having two or three valves, and 
in brass bands takes the so o and contralto perta. 
It was first introduced into France as an orchestral ia 
strument, and has been much perfected by M. Sax.— 
( Mil.) Formerly, a troop of horse, accompanied by a oor- 
net- player to act as trumpeter. In England, the low- 
est commissioned officer of a troop of cavalry, and whe 
carries the colors; his grade is hence called a cornetcy. 
—(Far.) The C. of a horse is the lowest part of its 
pastern, immediately covering the coffin with its hairy 
appendages. 

Corn Exchange, (-¢ks-chdnj.) (Com.) A market or 
place of business devoted to the eale of corn (grain). 

Corn-flag. (Bot) Bee GLADIOLUS. 

Cornice, (kórnis.)  [Fr. corniche, from L. corona, & 
crown.] (Arch.) e uppermost member of the ente- 
blature; or, any moulded projection that crowns of 
finishes the part to which it is affixed; as, the C. of a 
room, of a door, &c. 

Corniculate (-niku-läāt.) [From L. corniculum, & 
little horn.] (Jot. Bearing a little spur or horn. 

Corning, oy) a vill. of New York, in Steuben 
co. abt. 201 m. N.W. of New York city. Pop. 4,018. 

Cornish, (Kkór'nisk.) (PAiol. The language of the ab- 
original inhabitants of Cornwall, Eng. It is now be- 
lieved to be extinct, though it was spoken by persons 
who lived in the early part of the present century. 

Corn Laws, (-lauz.) (Eng. Fol.) A fiscal code which 
formerly levied a duty on foreign corn imported into 
Ten It was repealed by Act of Parliament in 

C€orn-mar'igold. (Bot) Ree CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Corn-sal’ad. (Bot) See VALERIANELLA, 

Cornucopia, (kór-nu-kó'pc-ah.) (L., “ horn of plenty.”} 
(Fine Arts.) Upon medals, and in various emblematic 
ornaments, a horn filled to overflowing witb fruite, 
flowers, poppy-lenves, &c.:—the C., according to the 
ancient poets, denoted the “horn of plenty," whence 
every production of the earth was poured out ebun- 
dantly,given by Jupiter to his nurse, the goat Amalthea. 

Cornus, (Xór'nüs.) (Bot) The typical gen. of the O. 
Cornacee, The Low Cornel, or Dogwood, C. Canadensis, 
isasmall, pretty plant, found in woods nearly through- 
out N. America. The flowering sicm Lears at the top 
a whorl of 6 leaves, from the centre of which arises an 
umbellate cone of flowers, to which succeeds a bunch 
of red berries. The Flowering Dogwood, C. Florida, is 
a tree from 20 to 30 ft. in height, very ornamental 
when in flower. Its wood, hard and compact, is oov- 
ered with a rough, extremely bitter bark, used in 
medicine as a tonic. 

Cornwall, (kórn^wawl) a maritime co. of England, 
forming the extreme &.W. peninsula of the kingdom, 
bounded E. by Devonshire, and sea-surrounded on all 
other sides. Area, 1,330 sq. m. Its coasts are bold, pre- 
cipitous, and picturesque. The soi] is not very fruitful, 
but the valleys yield plenty of grass, and the lands 
near the sea produce corn. Rich mines of tin, lead, and 
copper are numerous; and several sorts of stone are 
also found. In many cavernous parts of the rocks are 
poen dem crystals, called € diamonds, C. Truro. 
Pop. 381.620. 


Corn'wall, a county town of W. Canada, C. Stormont 
and Dundas cos., abt. 67 m. S.W. of Montreal. Pop. 3,200, 

Corn'wall, (New,) in N. America, the name of that 
part of the Pacific coast-region between New Hanover 
and New Norfolk, embraced within Lat. 54-59^ N., and 
Lon. 130-136? W. 

Cornwallis, CHARLES, Marqris, (kórnacóllis) an 
English general, 8.1738, He held an important com- 
mand during the American War of the Revolution, 
took part in the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town in 1777, defeated Gen. Gates at Camden, 1780, and 

ined an unimportant advantage over Gen. Greene at 

uilford, 1781. In the latter year (Oct. 19), he sur- 
rendered with his army of 8,000 men at Yorktown, Va, 
being blocked up by the American army under Wash- 
ington on the one hand, while a French fleet cut off 
his retreat by sea. In 1786 he became governor-gem- 
eral SF ane defeated Tippoo Raib at Seri 
tam, 1 o ng that prince to cede on 
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dominions to the English. Lord C. served as viceroy 
of Ireland in 1795, negotiated the Treaty of Amiens, 
1802, and was a second time appointed ruler of India, 
1806, in which country he died the same year. 

Corn-Wee'vil. (Zodl.) See CURCULIONIDA&. 

Corolla, (ko-ról'lah.) [L., a garland.) (Bot.) That more 
or less colored part of a flower which intervenes be- 
tween the calyx and stamens; its parts are called 

See FLOWER. 

Corollary, (kór'o-la-re.)  [L. corollarium, a deduction: 
literally, a garland.] A conclusion, or consequence 
drawn from premises, or from what is advanced or 
demonstrated, 

Uorolliflorze, (Aór-ól-e-/lore) (Bot) In the system 
of De Candolle, a sub-class of dicotyledons or exogens, 
characterized by the petals being united so as to form 
a monopetalous corolla, inserted below the ovary ; and 
by the stamens being usually attached to the corolla, 
but sometimes inserted separntely below the ovary. 

Coromandel, (kór-o-mán'del,) the name given to that 
part of the S.E. coast of Hindostan which extends 
from Point Cashmere, in Lat. 10? 17' N., Lon. 79° 56^ E., 
to Gondegam, Lat. 15° 20 N., Lon. 80? 10' E. Its shores 
are low, and it does not possess a single safe harbor for 
large vessels. 

Corona, (ko-rd’nah.) [L. a crown.] (drek) A large 
flat member of a cornice, frequently called the drip or 
larmier (see Fig. 198). — ( Bot.) The series of processes 
in the throat of the flowers of the Narcissus and other 
allied plants. They are considered to be sterile sta- 
mens. — ( Meteor.) A halo, or luminous circle round the 
sun or moon, | pigaer by diffraction. —(Zoól.) The 
exposed part of a tooth, which projects beyond the 
alveolus or gum. 

Corona Australis and Corona Borealis. 
(Ast.) Two of the Ptolemaic constellations, in the 8. and 
N. hemispheres respectively, as indicated by their 


names. 

C€oronalis Sutura, (Xór-o-ná'lis soo-tü'rah.) [L., the 
coronal suture.] (Anat.) The first suture of the skull, 
which reaches transversely from one temple to the 
other, and joins the os frontis to the ossa parietalia, 

Coronary, (kór'o-na-re.) [From L. coronarius, belong- 
ing to a crown.) (Anat.) The vessels, &c., which spread 
ruund certain viscera, bones, and the like. Thus, C. 
vessels are those which furnish thesubstance of the heart 
with blood. C. arteries are two arteries springing out of 
the sorta, before it leaves the pericardium. C. vein, one 
which is diffused over the exterior surface of the heart ; 
it is formed of several branches arising from all parts 
of that organ, and terminates in the vena cava, whither 
it conveys the blood brought by the C. arteries. 

Coronation, (kijr-o-na'shín.) [Same deriv.] (Hist.) 
The public and solemn ceremony of crowning or in- 
vesting a prince with the insignia of royalty, in ac- 
knowledgment of his right to govern the empire or 
kingdom; at which time the sovereign swears recipro- 
cally to the people to observe the lawa, customs, and 
privileges of the state, and toact in all things conform- 
ably to them. 

Coronation Gulf, (kir-o-ná'shün,) an inlet of the 
on British N. America; Lat. 68° W N., Lon. 
11 . 

Coroner, (Xür'o-nür. [From L. corona, because, in 
England, an officer of the crown.] (Law.) An officer 
whose príncipal duty is to preside over juries convened 
to inquire into the cause of sudden deaths. 

Coronet, (kór'o-&^t.) [L., a little sowa (Her.) A 
small crown worn by members of the nobility. The C. 
of a duke is adorned with 8 strawberry-leaves; that of 
a marquis has 4 strawberry-leaves alternating with 4 
pearls; that of an earl has 8 strawberry-leaves, alter- 
nating with 8 pearls raised on points; that of a viscount 
has 16 pearls; and that of a baron oniy 6 pearls, In 
some states of Europe, France for instance, C. are only 
considered as portions of heraldic blazonry. — ( Fur.) 
The second of the consolidated phalan of a horse's 
foot; in other words, the upper part of the hoof. 

Coronilla, (kór-o-uil'lal.) (Bot) A gen. of pretty an- 
nual or perennial plants, O. Fabaceae, chiefly natives of 
Europe. €. Emerua, the Scorpion Senna, is a beautiful, 
free-flowering shrub, native of France, stem 3 feet high, 
square, with opposite leaves; flowers rose-colored, col- 
lected in little tufts on the ends of the subaxillary pe- 
duncles. 

Cor'onoid Process. (Anat.) Bee CoNDYLE. 

Corporal, (kór'po-rdl. [Fr. caporal, from It. capa, a 
head.) (Mil.) The lowest non-commissioned officer in a 
company of infantry, who places and replaces sentinels, 
&c.; at drill, he has charge of a ; in the ranks he 
grades next below a sergeant and does the duties of a 
private, but with a little higher pay.—(Naut.) A warrant 
officer on a ship of war, syubordipate to the master-at- 
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arms, —(ZLaw.) Anepithet for anything that belongs to 
the body, as C. punishment, or n C. oath,—so culled because 
the party taking it is obliged to lay his hand on the Bible, 
—(£cel.) A linen cloth which, at the communion- 
table, covers the consecrated bread (cgi it is sup- 
posed to express figuratively the swathing of the body 
of the Saviour by Joseph of Arimathea ; — sometimes 
written c. le. 

Corporation, (kdr-po-rd’shiin.) [Fr., from L. corpus, a 
body.] A body politic or corporate, so called because 
the persons or members are joined into one body estab- 
lished by law, usually for some specific purpose, and 
continued by a succession of members. (€: are either sole 
or aggregate. Sole C. consist of a single person at any 
one time, C. aggregate consist of twe or more members 
at the same time. The chief incident of a C. is the 
power of taking land by succession. C. are established 
by legislative act of any Btate, or of the Congress of tlie 
U. States, 

Corps, (kor.) [Fr., from L. corpus.) (Mil.) A body of 
troops, or any division of an army; as, a €. de reserve, 
the troops in reserve; €. de bataille, the whole line of 
battle. A C. d'arme consists of two or more divisions 
of an army in the field; such divisions are subdivided 
into brigades, and the latter into battaliens or regiments. 

Corps, (Diplomatic,) (de-plo-mdt'ik.) [Fr. corps 
^d eet etii (PFol.) The whole body of foreign diplo- 
matists, envoys, or official representatives. 

Corps Légisintif, (Lj-islàü'tiv.) |Fr., legislative 
body.] (Fr. Hist.) The lower house of the legislature, 


under the 2d empire. 

Corpulence, (kòr’ .) (Med.) See Opesiry. 

Corpus, (kór'pus.) |L., a body.) (Anat.) A name given 
to several substances or parts of the human body, as, 
for instance, the €. € or great commissure, serv- 
ing to conjoin the cerebral hemispheres.— ( Law.) €. of 
ped. the capital exclusive of interest. — C. delicti, the 
onus or virtual body of a crime or offence. — C. comita- 
tus, the body politic of a county.— C. j canonici, 
(Eeel, Law.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the codifi- 
cations of the canons, decrees, &c. — C. juris civilis, sce 
Crvin Law. 

Corpus Christi, (-riste.) [L., body of Veto sae 
Hist.) A great festival of the Roman Catholic Church, 
instituted by Pope Urban IV., 1264, in honor of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. It is held on the next 
Thursday after Pentecost Week, and, In France, bears 
the name of Fête Dieu, or “ Festival of God." 

Corpus Christi, a vill. of Texas, C. of Nueces co., 
230 m. 8.W. of Galveston. 

Corpus Christi Bay, in Teras, un indentation of 
the Mexican Gulf, Refugio co.; Lat. 279 30' N., Lon. 
98° W. . 

Corpusele, or Corpuseule, ( s'l; kor'pus-Lkiül.) 
[From L. corpusculum, a little body.) (J'hwsiol.) Any 
minute particle or physical atom, particularly a globule 
of the blood, q. v. 

Corradiation, (kór-ra-de-ü'shun.) [L. con, and radius, 
aray.) (Opt) A combination or conjunction of rays 
in one focus. 


Correggio, (kdr-réd‘jo.) orbs ALLEGRI, surnamed 
Correggio from the name of his birthplace, and usually 
called simply, in Italian, IL CORREGG10, “the Correggio.” ] 


An illustrious Italian painter, B. 1494, and the founder 
of a new and distinct school of art. Among the master- 
pieces of his easel are the Assumption of the Virgin, a 
fresce in Parma Cathedral; a Penitent Magdalen, at 
Dresden (bought at a cost of $30,000); an Ecce Homo; a 
St. Jerome; and a Notte (“Night”), at Dresden. The 
chief characteristics of C.'s style are chiar-oscuro of the 
richest and most perfect class; softness, tenderness, 
and harmony of grouping, coloring, and toreshorteu- 
ing. D.1534. 

Corregidor, (kór-rój'e-dor. [Sp.] A Spanish police 
officer. 

Correlation of the Physical Forces, (Iór-re- 
lá'shün.) (Phy.) The principle that any one of the 
various forms of physical force may be converted into 
one or more of the other forms. Thus, heat may medi- 
ately or immediately produce electricity, electricity 
may produce heat, and so of the rest, each merging 
itself ns the force it produces becomes developed ; and 
that the same must hold good of other forces, it being 
an irresistible inference from observed phenomena that 
a force cannot originate otherwise than by devolution 
from pre-existing force or forces. Thia principle is also 
called Transmutation of Energy. 

Correlative, (E0r-rtV'lah-tro ) (From L. con, together, 
and relatus, belonging to.) (Gram. A pronominal 
antecedent. — ( Zog.) Indicating such reciprocal rela 
tion that the existence of one person or thing depend. 
on the existence of another; as father and son ; light 
and darkness; motion and rest, “Every right supposes 
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a correlative obligation, but every obligation does not 
create a correlative to it.” 

Corrèze, (kór-ràr, a mountainous dept. of France. 
formerly part of the p. Limousin, and lying bet. 44° 55" 
and 45° 40 N. Lat., and 1? 13’ and 2° 22 E. Lon.; area, 
2,300 sq. m. ; C. Tulle. . 310,843. 

Corridor, (Lórre-dor. [From lt.corridoro.] (Arch.) 
A gallery or long passage round a building, leading to 
several chambers at a distance from each other.— 
ree The covered way encompassing the entire 

ortifications of a place. 

Corrientes, (kir-re-ain'tts)) a city of the Argentine 
republic, C. of a p. of sume name, near the junction of. 
the Parana and Paraguay; Lat. 27° 27’ 8., Lon. 58? 46’ 
W. Pop. 10,456. 

Corrigent, (kórrejént.) [From L. corrigo, to correct.] 
(Med.) A supplementary substance which serves to 
modify the operation of a medicine. 

Corroborant, (kór-rób'o-rdnt.) (From L. corroboro, I 
strengthen.] (Med.) Serving to give tone and stimu- 
lus to the body; as, a C. medicine. 

Corrosion, (kór-ro'zhün.) [From L. corrodo, I gnaw 
in pieces.] The action of eating or wearing away by 
slow de as when acids act on metals, &c. 

C€orro'sive Sub'limate. (Chem. See MERCURY 
(CHLORIDES). 

Corrugators, or CORRUGATOR SuPERCILII, (kdr-re-ga’- 
türz.) (Anat.) A pair of facial muscles which are brought 
into when the skin of the forehead is contracted 
into frowns or wrinkles, They are situated below the 
skin of the forehead. 

Corsair, (kórsár. [It. corsaro, a runner.) (His.) A 
name commonly given to the piratical cruising-vessels 
of Algiers and other of the Bar! States, which, from 
the beginning of the 16th cent. until 1812, infested the 
waters of the Mediterranean and neighboring parts of 
the Atlantic. 

Corselet, Corslet, (kors'i?t.) [Fr.] (Mil.) A small, 
leather, pistol-proof cuirass, formerly worn by halberd- 
iers and pikemen.—(Zodl.) That part of the under side 
of crustaceans and insects which is between the inser- 
tion of the legs. 

Corsica, (kórse-kah,) an island of the Mediterranean, 
belonging to France, of which country it forms a dept., 
lying between the N. Italian mainland and the island 
of Sardinia, from which it is divided by the Straits of 
Bonifacio. Length, N. to S., 120 m.; breadth, E. to W., 
40. The interior is mountainous, Monte Rotondo being 
the highest summit, 9,000 ft. Its E.shores are bold, 
and present several good harbors. The valleys are 
fertile, and yield abundant crops of grain, fruits, and 
oil. Cattle is largely reared for export. The silk-worm 
is also extensively cultivated, Chief towns. Ajaccio (the 
C., and the birthplace of Napoleon I.), Bastia, Calvi. 
Pop, 259,861. 

Cortes, (kdr'ts.) [Sp.] (Hist.) The two constitutional 
legislative houses of peers and deputies in Spain and 
Portugal: — corresponding to the American Congress. 

Cor'tex, (pl CORTICES.) i (Bot.) The outer bark 
or rind of a plant. — ( Anat.) The membranous covering 
of any organ. 

Cortez, or Cortes, (kdr-téz’,) HERNANDO, the Spanish 
Conquistador, or “ Conqueror” of Mexico, B. in Estrema- 
dura, 1485. Joining a body of adventurers to the New 
World, C. became a planter in Hispaniola, 1504, and after 
serving in the conquest of Cuba, was sent, in 1519, incom- 
mand of un expedition against Mexico. Landing near the 
present city of Vera Cruz, he destroyed his ships, so that 
his soldiers must either dominate or die; he advanced 
aganit the capital, which he entered after a succession 
of hotly-contested battles with the natives, and made a 
prisoner of the emperor Montezuma. Defeating an ex- 
pedition sent against him by Velasquez, governor of 
Cuba, who had become jealous of his success, €, in 1522, 
was appointed governor and captain-general of New 
Spain, the name given to the newly-conquered country. 
In 1535, an expedition under his orders discovered Ca- 
lifornia. In 1540 he finally returned to Spain, but was 
coldly received at court, from which he soon retired. 
D. at Seville, 1547. The character of C. formed a singu- 
lar and paradoxical compound of virtues and vices, His 
deeds are admirably narrated by W. H. Prescott, in his 

est of Mexico. 

Cortical Substance, (kdr'te-kl.) (Anat.) See BRAIN. 

Cortland, (kórtlind,) in New York,a central co. ; area, 
abt. 480 sq.m. C. Cortland Village. Pop. 25,173. 

Cortona, (Xór-tó'nah,) a town of Italy, in Tuscany, near 
the lake of Thrasymene, 50 m. from Florence. It is of 
very ancient origin, and was one of the 12 principal 
cities of Etruria, It has still some remains of the Cyclo- 
pean walls which surrounded the original city. Pop.5,411. 

Corundum, (ko-rá»'dám.) (Hind.} (Min.) A mineral 
Which, though composed of pearly pure alumina, is of 
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great sp. ecce 4 times that of water —and of te 
markable hardness, being inferior in this respect only 
to the diamond. Mineralogists regard the sapphire ns 
a variety of C, and along with it the gems popeleriy 
kuowa as Oriental Ruby, Oriental Topaz, Oriental Emer- 
ala, and Oriental Amethyst; but the name C. is more 
usually limited to the coarser varieties, to which it is 
applied by the natives of India, These, instead of ex- 
hibiting the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy appearance, and the crystals — which are 
usually six-sided prisms, and six-sided pyramids —are 
externally dull and rough. The color is various, often 
green, blue, or red, inclining to gray. 

Corunna, (ko-rü»'nah,) a seaport of Spain, C. of p. A 
same name, in Galicia, on the Bay of Betanzos, 20 m, 
from Lagos. Its harbor is safe and good. Pop. 31.216. 

Corvée, (kór-cà'.) In (Feud, Law.) A system of 
forced labor, formerly practised in certain countries of 
Europe, by which the people of a territorial district 
were compelled to perform certain local services for the 
sovereign or lord. Abolished in France, 1789; aud in 
Prussia, 1807. S 

Corvette, (kdr-védt’.) [Sp. corvéta.] (Nav.) A vessel 
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Fig. 212. — CORVETTE. (20 guns.) 


of war, ship-rigged, but without a quarter-deck, and 
having only one tier of guns. 

Corvidæ, (kór've-de.) (Zoól.) The Crow fam., com- 
rising Insessorial birds widely diffused over the world. 
‘hey have a strong bill, compressed. at the sides, and 

covered at the base with stiff feathers, which advance 
forward 80 as to cover the nostrils; the bill is capable of 
laying hold of almost any kind of food, and the stomach 
of digesting it. The tarsi and toes are moderately 
long and stout, and the claws arched and acute. The 
tail, which is chiefly used as a rudder to direct the 
course of the bird in rapid flight, is short in the species 
that seek their food entirely on the ground, and long 
in those which reside chiefly in trees and bushes. 
Their sight is keen and distant; they often show great 
sagacity in their natural actions; they possess much 
docility; and their courage and activity are only 
equalled by their caution and vigilance. In most of 
the species inhabiting temperate climates their plumage 
is rather sombre; but though dark in hue, it is lustrous; 
while many species in tropical climates exhibit con- 
siderable brilliancy and variety in theircoloring. Coreus 
is the typical genus. The Common Crow, C. Americents, 
of N. America, very similar to the Carrion Crow, C. co- 
rone, of Europe, is abt. 20 ins. long, and the wing alt 
13 ins. Its stately gait when moving upon the ground, 
its manner of flight, its shyness and cunniug, and its 
propensity to scratch up and pull up the corn of the 
farmer, are all well known; but the great benefit which 
the crow confers upon the farmer, by destroying au 
almost infinite number of grubs destructive to the crops, 
is not so well understood. It is black, as are all the 
other species of this gen. The American Raven, C, car- 
nivorus, is somewhat larger, and is remarkable for the 
facility with which, as some other species of the same 
enus, it may be taught to imitate the human speech. 
he gen. Pica has the bill much curved, tail very long 
and graduated. The Magpie of Europe, P. caudata, 
with its black and white plumage, is a beautiful bird, 
but its propensity for mischief, its noise, and its rest- 
less and quarrelsome disposition, render it every where 
an unwelcomo intruder. The American species, 7^ 
Hudsonica, found in the N.W. of the U. States, is closely 
related to the preceding, but its voice and habita are 
said to be different. The gen. Cyanwr^ bas the haad 
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ested; and tail blue, with transverse bars of 
black. The Blue Jay, C. cristata, of N. America east of 
the Missouri, is abt. 12 inches long, and the wing less 
than 54 inches. In beauty of plumage this bird is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by &ny other bird in the United 
States; but its notes are harsh and disagreeable, and 
its habit of stealing and eating the eggs and young of 
other birds gives it an unenviable reputation. — To 
this fam. also be- 
longs the Euro- 
pean Rook, Corvus 
Srugilegus (Fig. 
213), which differs 
from the Common 
Crow by his gre- 
pose habits, in 
feeding on insects 
and grain, not car- 
rion, and in hav- 
ing the base of the 
bill covered with * 
a rougn scabrous 
skin, the latter, 
however, being the 
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resnlt of the bill Fig. 213.—Rook, (Corvus frugilegus.) 

being thrust into 

the ground in search of worms and larve. They are 

very destructive to corn, but the good they do, in de- 

stroying grubs and noxious insects, is suppose greatly 
es 


to exceed the mischief. The cry resem the sound 
“ khrau," monotonous and harsh when heard from a 
single individual, but not unpleasant from a flock at a 
distance. The Jackdaw, or Daw, Corvus monedula, of 
Europe, is considerably smaller than the Rook, being 
only abt. 13 inches in length. They frequent church- 
steeples, old towers, and ruins, in flocks, where they 
build their nests. They are easily tamed, and may be 
taught readily to imitate human articulation; but, like 
the magpie, they have the mischievous faculty of steal- 
ing and hiding money, spoons, and other glittering and 
metallic substances. 

Corvisart, Jeax NicoLas, BARON, (kdr’ve-sdr,) an emi- 
nent French physician, B. 1755, became, in 1797, pro- 
fessor of practical medicine in the College of France, 
and, in 1800, physician-in-chief to Napoleon. He was 
tha eviter of some valuable treatises on his art, and D. 
n 4 

Corvus, (kér'viis.) [L., a ctow.] (Zodl.) See Convipz. 

Cor’ win, Tuomas, an American statesman, B. in Ken- 
tucky, 1794, was admitted to the bar in 1818, and after 
EUN some seven years in the State legislature, was 
elected to Congress in 1830, and to the U. 8. Senate in 
1845. In 1850, he was appointed secretary of the treas- 
ury, and in 1861 minister to Mexico. D. in Washing- 
ton, 1865. 

Corynantes, (kõr-e-bdn'teez.) (Gr. korybantes.] ME) 
Priests of the goddess Cybele, celebrated for their wildan 
extravagant attitudes and genuflexions in dancing, &c. 

Corydalis, (ko-rid'ah-lis.) (Zovl.) See SiALIDA. 

Coryell, (kór'yél,) in Texas, a central co.; area, about 
950 sq. m.; C. Gatesville. 

Cory lace, (ko-re-Là'se-e.) (Bot.) The Oak fam., an O. 
of plants, all. les, consisting of trees or shrubs 
bearing catkins, with simple, alternate, stipulate leaves, 
and frequently staminate and pistillate flowers; ovary 
with several cells, inclosed in an involucre or cup (cu- 
pule); fruit, a nut with a husk or cup; seed solitary, 
without albumen. The Hazel-nut forms the gen. Cory- 
lus. The usual form of the Hazel in its wild state is a 
straggling shrub consisting of a number of long flexible 
stems from the same root. The bark on the young 
branches is ash-colored and hairy, that of the old stems 
mottled with bright brown and gray; from the ends of 
the branches bang the long pendulous aments of barren 
flowers in April. C. avellana includes not only the 
Hazel, but all the European varieties of filbert and cob- 
nut. C. Americana grows in thickets and borders of 
fields in this country. Its nuts area well-flavored fruit, 
though somewhat inferior to the European filbert. See 
Quercus. 

Cory mb, (kór'imb.) (Gr. korumbe, a cluster of berries. ] 
(Bot.) A species of inflorescence in which the lower 
flower-stalks are produced so as to rise nearly to the 
same height as the upper and middle flowers, and thus 
they are all brought almost to the same level. The 

differs from the C. by having all the flower-stalks 
radiating from the same point. 

Coryne, (ké’rin.) (Zovl.) See Hrprowa. 

Cory phezus, or Cory pheus, (kér-e-fe'us.) [From 
Gr. koruphoios, the uppermost.) (Antig.) The leader of 
the old Greek chorus. 


Co (ko-r@fah.) (Bot) A genus of Asiatic fan- 
les pem fue Telipot palm, C. umbraculifera, $ 
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native of Ceylon and the Malabar coast, grows to 60 ox 
TO feet high, with a straight cylindrical trunk, marked 
by rings, and surmounted by a crown of gigantic fan- 
like leaves. These leaves have prickly stalks 6 or 7 ft. 
long, and when fully expanded form a nearly complete 
circle of 13 feet in diameter, and composed of from 90 
to 100 radiating segments, joined together and plaited 
like & fan to near the extremity, where they separate 
and form a fringe of double points. Large fans mado 
of these leaves are carried before people of rank among 
the Cingalese; they are also commonly used as umbrel- 
las, and tents are made by neatly joining them to- 
gether; besides which they are is by the natives asa 
substitute for paper, being written upon with a style. 
Some of the sacred books of the Cingalese are composed 
of strips of them. 

Coryphée, (Xór'e-fà.) [Fr., from Gr. wid A name 
sometimes given to a female dancer in the ballet. 

Coryza, (ko-ré’zah.) (L.] (Med.) Inflammation of the 
membrane of the nose, attended with considerable mu- 
cous disch: . The affection generally subsides with- 
out any medical treatment. 

Cos, or Kos, (kós.) (Turk. Stanco.] An island of the 
Cyclades, Greek Archipelago, near the coast of Asia 
Minor, about 15 m. from Halicarnassus; length 23 m., 
with a breadth of 5 m. Here, of old, was made an ex- 
cessively fine kind of gauzy silk stuff. Pop. 8,000. 

^ n Vader An abbreviation of comple- 
ment-secant.] (Geom.) The secant of an arc which is the 
complement of another, or what it wants of 909. 

Cosenza, (ko-sén'zah,) a city of S. Italy, C. of p. of same 

d Fe Mr base of the Apennines, 30 m. from Rossana. 
. 11,049. 

Caskevten: (késh-0k'tin,) in Ohio, a N.E. central co.; 
per abt. 510 sq. m. C. Coshocton. 

Co-sine, (-sin.) [Abbrev. of complement-sine.] (Geom.) 
The side of an arc which is the complement of another. 

Coslin, (kóz'lin,) a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 7 m. 
from the Baltic. Pop. 13,575. 

Cosman thus, (:0z-mdn'thus.) (Bot.) The Miami Mist, 
agen. of American herbs, O. Hydrophyllacex, found in 
fields and river-bottoms. They have alternate leaves, 
racemes long, bractless; flowers small, white or pale- 
blue colored, 

Cosmetic, (kóz-met'ik.) [From Gr. kosmeo, 1 adorn. 
(Pharm.) Any preparation that renders the skin so 
and white, or helps to beautify and improve the com- 
plexion. 

Cosmic, Cosmical, (kózme-AL) [From Gr. kosmos, 
the world.] Generally, relating to the whole system of 
the ier eae eere BE Among the ancients, the 
term indicated a particular position of a star or planet, 
at its rising or setting, with respect to the sun. A 
planet is said to rise or set cosmically when it rises or 
sets at the same instant with that luminary. C. is op- 
posed to acronycal,q.v. The cosmical and acronycal 
rising of a planet or star are invisible on account of the 


sun's rays. 
Cosmogony, G o-ne.) [Gr. kosmogonia, the 
birth of the world.) (Phys. The theory of the forma- 


tion of the world. 

Cosmography, (-mdg'rah-fe.) (Gr.kosmographia.] A 
description of the world or universe; or the mode of 
describing the several parts of the visible world. 

Cosmol » (-mól'o-je.) [From Gr. kosmos, and logos, 
description.] The doctrine of, or a treatise upon, tlie 
structure and parts of creation, the elements of bodies, 
the laws of motion, and the order and course of nature. 

Cosmopolite, COSMOPOLITAN, (kóz-móp'o-lit.) [Gr. 
(kosmos, and polités, a citizen.) A citizen of the world; 
that is to say, one who makes himself at home every- 
where. 

Cosmorama, (koz-mo-rdh'mah.) [From Gr. kosmos, 
and korama, a spectacle.) (Opt.) An exhibition of 
views of different parts of the world. See DIORAMA. 

Cosmos, (kózmos.) [Gr., order.] The world or uni- 
verse; also, cosmography. 

Coss, (kds,) a land-measure in India, equivalent to abt, 
114 English miles, 

Cosné-Brissac. (kés-sai-brees’sdk,) CHARLES DE Cossf, 
Comte DE BurssA^, a marshal of France, B. abt. 1506, 
was one of the ablest generals of his time. D. 1564, 
His son CHARLES, COMTE DE Cossf-Brissac, joined tho 

ers, 1588, and became governor of Paris and mar- 
shal of France. D. 1621. 

Cossus, (kós'süs) (Zodl.) A genus of lepidopterous 
insects, fam. Bombycidse, has the wings long, thickly 
veined, and the antenne with a double row of short 
teeth along the under side, The Locust-tree Carpenter- 


Moth, C. robiniæ, expands about 3 inches; its color is 
gray. The caterpil 


bores the locust-trees and the 
red-oak. 
C€ossacks, (kóreliks) [Rus Kosaks] 4 nomadic 
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race of mixed Caucasian and Tartar origin, inhabiting 
the steppes of the Russian countries bordering the 
Black Sea, Sea of Azoff, the Ukraine, and the Siberian 
frontier. They form a sort of independent autonomy 
subject to Russia, pay no taxes, but perform military 
service, giving to the empire a splendid force of light 
eavalry, some 100,000 in number. Their territory in 





Fig. 214.— cossack OP THE UKRAINB. 
(A mode of riding across the steppes.) 


European Russia embraces an area of abt. 100,000 sq. 
m. They are divided into various tribes, as the Cossacks 
the Don, the Ukraine Cossacks (Fig. 214), the Black 
a, Ural, and Azovien Cossacks, &c. They are mostly 
worshippers of the Greek Church, are hospitable and 
generous in time of peace; in war fierce, and fonder of 
io than any other soldiery. Their chief is styled 
(man, and they form a defensive cordon of the empire 
from the Black Sea nearly as far as the Siberian terri- 
tories. "Their chief ciches are their horses, which are 
small, but swift and indefatigable, 

Costa, (/ds'tah.) [L. a rib.] (Bot) The midrib of a 
leaf; that part which is a direct extension of the petiole, 
and whence the veins arise. A leaf may have many 
costas, —(Zodl.) The nervure (or cell) which,in insects, 
lies closest to the superior margin of each wing: —also 
written costalis, 

C€ostumboul, or Costamnin, (kos'tm-bool,) a 
town of Turkey in Asia, in Anatolia, 235 m. E. of Con- 


stantinople, Pop. 12,500. 
Costa Rica, (/os‘tah-ré/kah.) [Sp., “rich coast."] A 
republic of Central America, embracing the narrow 


tract of land that extends southward from Lake Nicara- 
gua and the river San Juan to the Isthmus of Panama; 
bet. Lat. 8? and 11° 16’ N., Lon. 81° 40’ and 85° 40’ W.; 
area, 16,250 sq.m. Surface, mountainous and volcanic, 
with extensive forests. C. R. has mines of gold and 
Silver, but its rich and abundant vegetable products 
(inclusive of cotton, cocoa, tobacco, sugar, and numerous 
valuable woods) are a truer source of wealth. C., San 
José, Punta Arenas on the Pacific coast, and Matina on 
that of the Atlantic, are the chief seats of trade. C. R. 
is an independent repubiic, having a president and a 
representative govt. 

Costilla, (kàis-til'lah,) in Colorado, a 8. co., b. E. by the 
principal range of the Rocky Mts. Area, 4,800 sq. m. 
C. San Luis. 

Costs, (^0stz.) (Law.) The expenses incurred by the 
parties in the prosecution or defence of a suit at law. 
A party can in no case recover costs from his adversary 
unless he can show some statute which gives him the 
right. Statutes which give costs are not to be extended 
beyond the letter, but are to be construed strictly. 
They do not extend to the government; and therefore 
when the U. States, or one of the several States, is a 
party, they neither pay nor receive costs, unless it be 
80 expressly provided by statute. 

Costume, (kos-t00m’.) m (Fine Arts.) The study 
of C. requires, on the part of the artist, the observance 
of propriety in regard to the person or object repre- 
sented; an intimate knowledge of countries, their his- 
tory, mauners, and customs; the vestments peculiar to 
each class; their physiognomy, complexion, their or- 
naments, arms, furniture, &c. ; all should be conforma- 
Wo to the scene of action and its historical period. The 
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observance of correct C. is a great merit in an artis 
but, however, does not meet with that earnest atten 
tion that its importance demands, We have made C.a 
special feature in this Encyclopedia, but in this present 
article, having only lines at command when the subject 
would require volumes, we can but suggest the great 
variety rd laser and point out the best sources for 
further information. tian monuments give us the 
earliest representations of ancient life; 80 abun- 
dant and varied are the scenes exhibite£* by these an- 
tique artists, that we are by their means ectly con- 
versant with the fashions and modes of life of the Pha- 
raoha, when Joseph and the patriarchs were in that 
land. There is scarcely a Scriptural allusion to any 
circumstance or that does not meet witha pictured 
proof in these ble works. The t refinement 


grea 
of life in those ancient days is visible in all the in-door 
scenes, as well as in the costume of characters moving 
in the higher circles "E 216); an abundance of jew- 
c 
1 


h colors is visible. Among 


elry, embroidery, an 





the r classes, that simplicity which still reigūe in 
the and which restricts the dress to little more 
than a girdled tunic, longer or shorter, according to sex, 
is remarkable (Fig. 77). Children were going entirely 
naked, (See Manners and Customs of the Anc. 
by J.G. WILKINSON.) The Jews, and other nations of the 
same remote æra, are occasionally introduced in their 
sculptures and paintings; and there is a sufficiency of 
marked character in feature and dress to distinguish 
them from their delineators. The sculptures and paint- 
ings at Beni-Hassan, and the representation of the vic- 
tories of Sesostris and others of their sovereigns, supply 
full details on these points, Ancient Assyria has almost 
miraculously revived an equal knowledge of its private 
life and manners, as well as its public greatness, its ex- 
peditions and wars, in the bas-reliefs exhumed in this 
century by the persevering efforts of France and Eng- 
land. The minute truthfulness of the Assyrian sculp- 
ture is most remarkable (see Fig. 134); the smallest 
portion of dress and its accessories are all delineated 
with the utmost care, from an ear-ring to a shoe-tie ; 
and are of the greatest yaus as pictures of life in Nine- 
veh and Persepolis; (see cds and Persepolis, vd M. 
mx) Ancient Greece has left an abundance of an- 
thorities to guide the modern artist in his representa- 
tion of any scene he may choose from its former his- 
tory. The numerous works devoted to their art will 
resent an abundance of material for the painter's use. 
(e Costume of the Ancients, by Hope.) It is almost su- 
erfluous to enter into details here of the easily ob- 
ained examples of Roman costume, which abound 
every where, and leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of detail descriptive of the habits, customs, religious 
oe. &c., of that pe. (e eit ear 
Expliquée et en Figures, 10 vols. 
folie 1T. & perfect encyclopedia of ancient Roman 
life and manners, with hundreds of engravings, selected 
from the best known antiques.) The barbaric nations 
which aided in the fall of Rome, and others which ex- 
isted at the same period, find their record only on some 
of their national antiques; history is somewhat silent 
on the peculiarities and appearance of non-literary 
countries, and they are, in fact, only incidentally allud- 
ed to, and figure merely as accessories in the works of 
artists employed to commemorate the deeds of their 
superiors, Their national antiquities in sculpture are 
of the coarsest kind, and their peculiarities of dress so 
rudely delineated that considerable difficulty still ex- 
ists in fully comprehending them. Of modern countries, 
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Marities. {See Antiquités de la Monarchie ise, by 
Montfaucon; Recherches sur les Costumes, pop i e 
les Usa by Maillot; Costumes 
Prangars, b by Fairholt; 
History of British Costume, by Planché.) The Northern 
countries have fared well in point of notice and deline- 
ation, and Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Po- 
land have all their native peculiarities pictured forth. 
Picturesque Drawings of the Manners and Oustoms 

Russians, by Atkinson ; New-erdffnete Welt-Gali E 

by Weigel.) Holland meets with abundance of delinea- 
tion in the works of its great painters (Teniers, Ostade, 
Rembrandt, £c.); and Middle Europe, Germany (Fig. 
216), and Switzerland (Fig. 1) receive their share of at- 
tention in picture-books 
especially devoted to 
them. (See Costumbuch 
für Künstler, 4to.; Trach- 
fen des Christlichen Mit- 
telalters, by Hefner; Coe 
fumes of the Hereditary 
States of the House of Aus 
tria, by Bertrand de Molle- 
ville; Suite de Different 
Costumes de la Suisse, by 
Chretien de Mechel.) The 
South — Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Greece — gen- 
erally have the graceful 
and gay dresses of its 
ples delineated by able 
nds. (See Jl Costume 
Antico e Moderno, by Fer- 
rario; Sketches of the 


ings 
tume, by Stachelberg.) So 
also has Turkey, Arabia, 
India, and China. (See Oc- 
tavian Daluimart's Cos- 
tume of Turkey; D'Ohs- 
son's ire Otloman ; 
Count Leon de Laborde's 
Travels in Asia; Malcolm's Fig. 216.—A GERMAN KNIGHT. 
History of Persia; Baltha- (15th cent.) 
zar Solvyn's Costume of Hin- 
dostan ; George Henry Mason's Costumes of China ; ditto, 
by William Alexander.) The natives of modern Egypt 
are as minutely described by E. W. Lane ( Manners and 
Customs of Modern as those of its ancient in- 
habitants have been by other pens and pencils; thus 
completing the cycle of ancient and modern costume ; 
and satisfactorily showing the abundance of material 
at the disposition of the artist who aims at truthfulness 
in the delineation of his pictured scenes. 

Co-tangent, (-(dn’jént.) [Abbrev. of complement-tan- 

t.) (Math.) In Geometry, the tangent of an arc which 
E ue complement of another. 

Coteau des Prairies, (ko-(5'dds prai'rees) an ele- 
vated plateau of N. America, dividing the basins of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers; extending between 46° 
N. Lat. and 98°-99° W, Lon., a distance of abt. 200 m. ' 

Câte d'Or, (kit dör.) (Fr. “Golden Slope"] An E. 
dep. of France, forming part of the former p. of Bur- 
gundy. A chain of hills traverses its centre and con- 
nects with the Vosges and the Cevennes. Large forests 
cover much of its surface. Iron, marble, gypsum, &c., 
are found in quantities. Wine-growing is the chief in- 
dustry, this dep. yielding the finest kinds of Burgundy 
wines, C.Dijon. Pop. 382,762. 

Loterie, (kó'ta-ré.) [Fr., from O. Fr. quot, how many.) A 
knot er clique of persons forming a particular circle. 
At first, the term, accordíng to some, was strictly com- 
mercial, and signified an association in which each 
member furnished his quota, or part, and bore his share 

in the profit and loss. 

C€6tes-du-Nord (-doo'nōr.) [Fr “Coasts of the 
Morth) A merits dep. cf rate bein a part of the 
old p. of Brittany, b. N. by the English 
2,840 sq. m. Chief rivers. Rance, Gouct, Guer. 

2 hemp, cereals, and fruits. C. St. Brieuc. Pop. 
1,210. 

Cothurnus, (ko-thitr’ntis.) [Gr. kothornos.] (Antiq) 
Among the ancients, a high-laced shoe, or buskin, such 
as Diana and her nymphs are represented as wearing. 
It was worn too by actors of the old tragedy, in whic 
case, to give them height, it had a cork sole of consid- 


een ko-to-pak’ leanic peak of the E 
5e) & volcanic pea 0 e s 

ra ppe “ot the Andes in Ecnador, 34 m. &S.F. of 
Height, 18,876 feet above sea-level. Its upper 
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part is a crater 4,000 feet high, and Humboldt pro- 
nounced it to be entirely inascendible. During an 
eruption in 1738, the flames attained an elevation of 


8,000 ft. 
Cotta, (kóot'tah) (Com.) In India, a measure of 12,000 
cowries. 


Cottbus, (kot'büs.) (Ger. Kotiius.] A town of P. 
on the Spree, p. of Brandenburg. 42 m. 8. by W. 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. . abt. 12,225. 
Cotton, (kót'tn.) [Fr. coton.) (Bot) A soft, downy sub- 
— ME of qe hair growing round ue seeds 
plants belon to the gen. Gossypium, O. Malvacer. 
The genus is ps! nous to both the American and 
Asiatic continents, but it has been so extensively spread 
by means of cultivation that it is now found throughout 
all parts of the world, within the limits of 36° N. and 
S. of the equator. All the species and varieties form 
herbaceous or shrubby perennial plants, varying in 
height according to the climate and soil in which they 
grow, some not exceeding two or three feet, while 
others reach a height of 15 or 20 feet. Their leaves 
grow upon stalks placed alternately upon the branches, 
and are generally heart-shaped, and most commonly 
either three- or five-lobed, with the lobes sharp or 
rounded. The flowers are usually large and showy, 
and grow singly stalks in the axils of the leaves. 
They have a cu ped shortly five-toothed calyx, sur- 
rounded by a larger outer calyx or involucel of three 
broad deeply cut segments, joined together and heart- 
8 at the base; a corolla of five petals; many sta- 
mens united into a central column; and a three or five- 
celled ovary. The 
fruit is a three- 
or five-celled cap- 
sule,which bursts 
open through the 
middle of each 
cell when ripe, 
exposing the nu- 
merous seeds cov- 
ered with the 
beautiful cellular 
filaments known 
under the name 
of C The seeds 
themselves con- 
tain a consider- 
able quantity of 
bland oil, which 
has been brought 
greatly into use 
during the last few years; and the cake formed by 
pressing the decorticated seeds has proved a valuable 
food for cattle. G. Barbadense is the species cultivated 
in the U. States, where two well-marked varieties ure 
ized. First, the Sea Jeland or Sere C., which 
was introduced from the Bahamas in 1785, and is only 
grown on the low islands and sea-coast of Georgia and 
th Carolina; it is the most valuable kind, having a 
fine, soft, silky staple from 114 inch to 134 inch long, 
and is easily separated from the seed. Second, Upland, 
G or short-staple C., which forms tho 
bulk of American C., and is the produce of the upland 
or inland districts of the 8. States; the staple is only 1 
or 144 inch long, and it adheres firmly to the seed, 
which is also covered with short down. Egyptian C., 
and the kind called Bourbon, are likewise referable to 
this species. G. herbaceum is the indigenous Indian 
species, and yields the bulk of the C: of that country ; it 
is also grown in the south of Europe and other countries 
bonera on the Mediterranean, Persia, &c. Its seeds 
are woolly and yield a very short-stapled €, G. peru- 
vianum yields the C. exported from Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and other parts of Brazil, from Peru, &c. Itis some- 
times called kidney C., on account of its seeds adhering 
firmly together in the form of a kidney. The harvest 
of this country commences in August and lasts till De- 
cember. After being. picked and dried, the C. is sepa- 
rated from the seeds by means of machines called gina, 
and is then tightly compressed into bales averaging 
about 430 Ibs: in weight. Two kinds of gins are used: 
the saw-gín, invented by Eli Whitney in 1793, and the 
roller-gin, —the first consisting of numerous circular 
saws revolving between iron grids, being used for the 
sho le variety ; and the latter, which is merely a 
patr of roll for the long-staple. The production of 
cotton in the United States has n from 1,088,848 
bales in 1531, to 7,527,211 in The latter amount 
was surpassed in 1892 9,038,707 bales, the iargest yield 
on record. The world's consumption of cotton in the 
year 1893-94 was 12,853,234 bales, of which Great Brit- 
ain consumed 4,040,000 ; i" 4,784,000; the United 
States, 2,590,100 ; India, 1,199,239. 
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The use of cotton dates from pre-historic ages, both in; Cotyle’dons. 


the Old World and in the New. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the Jnstitutes of Manu, a work written 8 cen- 
tu&ies before the Christian era. Upon the discovery 
of America, it was found in common use among the 
inhabitants, and cotton cloth has since been found in 
the tombs of the Incas of Peru. From India the plant 
spread into Persia and Arabia. Pliny, early in the 
Christian era, mentions that it grew in “Upper Egypt, 
on the aide of Arabia," where robes for the Egyptian 
esta were made of the cotton. It was brought to 
pain by the Mohammedan conquerors of that country, 
and from thence it spread through other parts of 8. 
Europe, but it has never formed an article of much im- 
portance in the agriculture of those countries. India 
supplied by far the largest part of the cotton fabrics 
used in Enrope until the rise of the English manufac- 
tures in the latter half of last century. The introduc- 
tion of this important manufacture into England took 
place abt. the close of the 16th cent., when, in conse- 
uence of religious persecution, a number of Flemings 
fea to England, and established it at Bolton and Man- 
chester. But it was merely a domestic manufacture 
previously to the brilliant inventions of the spinning- 
Jemy by Jas. Hargreaves, in 1767, of the psi, Ebr 
by Sir Richard Arkwright, in 1769, of the le-jenny 
by Samuel Crompton, in 1779, and of the power-loom 
by Cartwright, in 1787. At first, England obtained its 
supply of raw C. from & Europe and the Levant, and 
later from the West Indies and 8. America, and in 
smaller quantities from India and Bourbon. Towards the 
end of the last century, however, the great and increas- 
ing demand caused the Americans to turn their atten- 
tion to its production in the S. States; and such has 
been their success, that the exportation of this article, 
which was only 138,328 lbs. in 1792 (none previously 
to 1790), amounted, just before the Civil War, to four- 
fifths, and in 1870 to thirty per cent., of the enormous 
quantity consumed in Europe. The first machines 
for carding, roving, and spinning, in the U. States, 
were made at East Bridgewater, Mass., in 1786, but 
the first successful manufacture was that founded at 
Providence, in 1790, by Messrs. Almy and Brown. The 
spindles for spinning cotton alone, now in use through- 
out the world were estimated in 1594 st 92,110,000, of 
which 45,270,000 were employed 1n Great Britain, 27,- 
350,000 on the Continent of Europe, 15,841,000 in the 
United States, and 3,650,000 in the East Indies. 
Cotton Se Oil. The seed of the cotton plant, 
long discarded as a useless and annoying product, has 
of late years proved of high utility, pieng to the 
pintora an annual income of nearly 250,000,000. 
his is in consequence of the valuable oil it is found 
tocontain The seed, when freed from the cotton and 
from the lint which clings to it, is now, aftera hulling 
process, boiled in caldrons and then pressed in power- 
ful hydraulic presses. The oil flows out from the 
press in considerable quantity, a ton of the seed yield- 
g 76 gallons of oil. This was at first largely used as 
a substitute for olive oil, being purchased by Italian 
oil-producers for that purpose; at a later date this 
fraudulent use being checked, the oil was used as an 
ingredient in lard. It is still used asa lard adulterant. 
The cotton cake coming from the presses, and the meal 


made from it, are el fed to farm mals. 

Cot'tonade, C eed. t texti e cotton stuff, 
used for men’s light outer wear. 

Cot'ton-grass. ( Bot.) See ERIOPHORUM. 

Cot’ton-mill, (-mil.) A mill or building with ma- 
chinery for carding, roving, and spinning cotton, by 
means of either water- or steam-power. 

€ot'ton-pickings, (-pik’ingz.) (Com.) Loose cot- 
ton collected from broken or insecurely packed bales. 
as sound cotton picked from a mass of the damaged 
article. 

C€ot'ton-press, (-prós) (Mach) An apparatus by 
which raw cotton is packed into bales by a given 
amount of pressure. 

C€ot'ton-rose. (Bot.) See FILAGO. 

Cot/ton-thistle. ( Bot.) See ONOPORDIUM, 

C€ot'ton-tree. (Bot., Sce BOMBAX. 

Cot’ton-wood. (Bot) See PoPULUS. 

Cottonwood, (kòt'tn-wüd,) in Minnesota, a B.W. co.; 
area, abt. 720 sq. m. 

Cot'ton-wool, (-wiil.) (Com.) The commercial term 
for raw or unmanufactured cotton. 

Cotyla, ae apa (Gr. kotylé, a cavity.] (Anat) Any 
deep cavity in a bone, in which another bone is articu- 
lated ; but the word is generally used to express the 
acetabulum, or cavity which receives the head of the 


erat bt yam 
Cetyledon, i ot) à à [Gr. kotyledón, any cup- 
shaped cavity.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, 0. Craesulaceg. 


cou 


(Bot) The seed-lobes attached to the 
embryo. They nourish the plumula and radicle during 
their first development, before they are able to subsist 
on organizable matter absorbed from the earth. The 
two C. of exogenous plants usually burst through the 
integuments, and show themselves above ground in the 
shape of temporary leaves, which have a different form 
from the subsequent leaves of the plant. Where the 
seed-lobes are fleshy, as in the bean, they often remain 
below the surface of the ground. The seed-lobe of 
monocotyledonous plants never takes the shape of & 
leaf.—(Anat.) The lobes which, by their union, form 
the placenta. 

pretia (kót'e-loid.) [From Gr. kotylé, a cup, and 
eidos, form.] Shaped after the manner of a cup; hence, 
in Anatomy, designating the hemispherical &ocket of. 
the os innominatum, into which the head os femoris is 
received. 

€otys, Corrrro, (k)'tis.) (Myth.) The goddess of pria- 
pism, whose festive celebrations, or rather orgies, were 
performed by night. 

Couch, (kouch.) [From Fr. couche, a layer.] (Paint.) A 
term used for each layer, or coating of color, either in oil 
or water, upon the canvas, panel, or other surface to be 
painted. Gilders employ the word couch, for gold or 
silver leaf laid on metals in gilding or silvering. 

Couchant, (kooch'ánt.) [Fr., lying down.) ( Her.) Lying 
down, but with the head raised, as an animal; in dis- 
tinction from the posture called dormant, or asleep. 

Couch-grass. (Bot) See TRITICUM, 

Couching, (kouch’ing.) [From Fr. coucher, to put into 
a recumbent posture.] ( . One of the modes of 
operating in cases of cataract, by which the opaque 
crystalline lens is removed out of the axis of vision. 

Coucy, (SIRES DE,) (koo’se,) the name of a French family, 
which from the 12th to the end of the 14th cent. held the 
first rank among the great barons of the N. of France, 
This family is still represented by the Counts of Coucy- 
Vervins. 

Cougar, (kou'gr.) (Zovl.) See PANTHER. 

Cough, (kòf.) [From Du. kuch.) (Med.) A convulsive 

otion of the diaphragm, muscles of the larynx, thorax, 
Åc., expelling the air that was drawn into the lungs by 
inspiration, and carrying along with it the phlegm or 
irritating mucous matter which causes the excitation of 
the muscles. It is generally, if not always, symptom 
atic of other diseases, such as bronchitis and phthisis. 
When a C. does not disappear within a short period, it 
cannot be neglected with impunity. 

Coulisse, (koo-lees’.) [Fr.] 1n theatrical parlance, one 
of the side-scenes of the stage. 

Coumarine, eee ap ese (Chem.) The oo: gre 
principle of the Tonka bean, Dipteria odorata, and also 
of Melilotus cerulus. It is to it that the pleasant scent 
of new-mown hay is due. 

Council, ME) irom L. consilium, literally a sit- 
ting together.) (Pol) An assembly of persons con- 
vened to deliberate on affairs of state or municipality ; 
as, the common C. of a city. In England, the Priry C. is 
that in which the councillors of state meet to take ac- 
tion on national affairs. When a C. is composed only of 
cabinet ministers, it is called a Cabinet C. In France, 
the C. of State is a political and juridical body which, 
‘after its reconstitution by Napoleon I., became the most 
important branch of the executive. It is principally 
charged with the inception of laws, which are after- 
wards placed before the legislative chambers for adop- 
tion or rejection. —(Mil.) A Council of War is an 
assembly of the principal officers of an army or fleet, 
called by the general or admiral in command, to concert 
Measures for requisite hostile or defensive operations. 
—(Eccl) An assembly of prelates or other spiritual 
persons for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. It is 
either national or @cumenical:—in the latter, the 
whole body of the clergy throughout the world is sup- 
pored to be represented. In the Roman Catholic 

hurch, a C. is said to be ecumenical when it meets in 
convocation, in celebration, and in acceptation. In the 
doctrine of that Church, the decrees of an acumenical C. 
are held to be necessarily free from error, or infallible. 
Twenty of such C. are recorded in history, viz., 9 East- 
ern and 11 Western: — 1. The Apostolic Syned of Jerusa- 
lem, which determíned the relationship of the Christian 
doctrine to the Mosaic law; 2. The First C. of Nice, 326 
A.D., which met to controvert the Arian heresy; 3. The 
First C. of Constantinople, 381 A.D., which determined 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; 4. The First C. of 
Ephesus, 431, at which the Nestorian heresy was con- 
demned ; 5. The C. of Chalcedon, 451, which admitted the 
unity of the Saviour's divine and human identity; & 
The Second. of Constantinople, 553, at which the tenets 
of Arius, Origen, and others were condemned; 7. The 
Third C. of which condemned thé Mone 
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@elitic heresy; 8. The Second C. of Nice, under Trene and 
Opnstantine, 787, which instituted the practice of icono- 
clasm, condemned by a counter-synod held at Frank- 
fort by Charlemagne, 794; 9. The Fourth C. of Constan- 
Pow cw restoring Ignatius to his rightful episcopate ; 
10. The First Lateran C., convoked at Rome, 1123, by 
Calixtus IL, which rectified the question of INVESTI- 
TURE (q. r.); 11. The Second Lateran C., 1139, which 
denounced Arnold of Brescia and others of the Re- 
formors ; 12. The Third Lateran 
the excommunication of the Waldensian and Albigen- 
sian sects; 13. The Fourth Lateran C., 1215, at which 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation was confirmed; 14. 
The First (cumenical Synod of Lyon, 1274, which sanc- 
tioned and promoted the Crusades; 15. The Second 
(Ecumenical Synod of Lyon, 1274, which sought to bring 
about the reunion of the Eastern and Western 
churches; 16. The Synod of Vienne, 1311, by whose 
edict the order of Knights Templars was suppressed ; 
17. The C. of Cmstance, 1414, which sat for a period of 4 
years, during which it condemned the Lutheran doc- 
trines and brought the papacy under subjection to an 
(@cumenical C.; 18. The C. of Basle rige held which 
sought to reform the constitution of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and whose acts are held to be null and 
void, oning to its formal dissolution by the Pope; 19. 
The C. of Trent (see TRENT); and, 20. The C. of Rome, 
convoked in 1869, and which determined the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, July, 1870. 

Council of the An'cients, Council of the 
Five Hun'dred. (French Hist.) See ASSEMBLY. 
Coancil Blufi, a city of Jowa, C. of Pottawattamie 
co., on the Missouri, connected with Omaha, Neb., abt. 
4 m. off, by an iron bridge nearly 1 m.long. C. B.is 

an important manufacturing and shipping centre. 


Counsel, oua, [From L. consulo, to consult.] (Law.) 
The counsellors who are associated in the management 
of a particular cause, or who act as legal advisers in 
reference to any matter requiring professional knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

Counsellor, (koun'sHor.) [Fr. conseiller.) (Law.) An 
advocate, or special pleader in a court of law.— C. at 
Law is an officer in the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
and in some other courts, who is employed by a party 
in a cause to conduct the same on its trial in his behalf. 

Count, a. [From L. comes, a companion.) (Her.) 
A title of nobility beneath that of and above that 
of baron, and variously written, viz.: in France, comte; 
in Spain and Portugal, conde; and in Italy, conte ; — it 
corresponds with the rank of earl in England, and that of 

in Germany. The designation of C. is very ancient, 
ving been in existence since the time of Augustus 
Cesar; but it has much degenerated in a 
being now almost entirely titular. In England, the 
wife of an earl is styled a countess. — (Fr. compte, from 
L. computo, I reckon.) (Zuw.) A particular charge in an 
indictment, or narration in pleading, setting forth the 
cause of complaint; there may be different C. in the 
same indictment. 

Counter, (kount’r.) (Fr. compter.] (Far.) That part of 
a horse's forehand which lies immediately under the 
neck, between the shoulders. — ( Naut.) On shipboard, 
that part of the vessel which is included between the 
taffrail and the buttock and wing-transom. 

Counter-appronches, (-dp-prich’iz.) rom L. 
contra, against, and Eng. approach.) (Fortf.) Lines and 
trenches formed by a besieged garrison in order to at- 
tack the works of the besiegers, or to hinder their ap- 
proaches. 

Counter-deed. (Law.) A private document, notari- 
"ed MAS which renders nugatory one publicly 
asned. 

Vounterfoil, (-foil.) (Com.) Originally, the moiety of 
an exchequer tally. Commonly, that part of the leaf of 
a check-book which is left as a record of particulars, 
after removal of a check. 

Counter-fort, (-/ort) (Fortif) A buttress, pier, or 
projecting wall which serves to give support to an- 
other wall which it is built against. 

€ounter-irritntion, (-ir-re-tà'shün.) (Med.) An 
irritation excited in a part of the body with the view 
of relieving one existing in another part. The remedies 
wed for this purpose are called Counter-irritants, and 
form a most ble class of remedial agents. 

Ceuntermarch, (-márch.) (Mi) A march backward 
or ret: js 

Ceunter-mark, (kount'r-ndrk.) (Com.) In England, 
the mark of the Goldsmith's Company of London, 
affixed to an article of gold or silver plate after assay, 
to prove the metal to be of a certain fineness of quie 


—it is superadded to the trade-mark. — ( Com.) A mark 
pat upon goods that have been marked beéere. It is 
11 UMP 
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„iso used for the several marks put upon goods belong: 
ing to several persons, to show that they mnst note 
opened save in the presence of all the co-owners, or their 
representatives. 

Countermine, (-min.) ( Mil.) A well and gallery sunk 
in the earth, and running below ground; it is intended 
to counteract the effect of the enemy’s mine; or, in 
other words, it is a mine made by the besieged, in order 
to explode the mine of the besiegers. 

nterpaled, (-pàld.) (Her.) Noting an escutcheon 

divided into 12 pales parted per fesse; the 2 colors are 

counterchan 80 that the upper and lower are of dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

Counter-parole, (-pah-rol'/) (Mil.) A password used 
as a signal of danger. 

Counte rt, (-pdrt.) The duplicate or correspond- 
ing part of anything. Also, the part which fits another; 
as, the key of a cipher. — ( Mus.) The part to be applied 
to another; thus, the bass is the coun rtto the treble, 
NS Eee When the parts of an indenture are inter- 
chan, ly executed by the several parties, that exe- 
cu by the grantors is termed the original, and the 
rest are counterparts, A deed made by one party is not 
indented, but polled or shaven quite even ; and is, there- 
fore, styled a deed-poll or single deed. 

Counter-plea, (-plé.) (Law.) A rejoinder or repli- 
cation to a plea. 

Counte int, (-point.) (Aliti) The science of har- 
mony, including the art of combining and eee d 
consonant sounds, or of disposing several parts in suck 
a manner as to make an ble whole. 

Counterpoise, (-poiz.) [From L. contra, and pensare, 
to weigh. eee A weight of metal placed in juxta- 
position with a piece of machinery or other mechanism, 
to abate the pressure upon any one particular part, or 
impart a certain degree of stability to the whole. 

Counterproof, (-proof.) (Fine Arts.) An engraving 
taken from another freshly printed, which, by being 
passed through a rolling press, gives an inverted copy 
of the plate. 

Counter-revolution. (Po.) A revolution opposed 
toa preceding one,and restoring a former state of things. 

Counter-round, (-round.) (Mi) A squad of officers 
detailed to go the rounds of inspection of patrols, vi- 
dettes, or sentries on duty. 

Countersenrp, (-skirp.) (Fortif. That side of the 
ditch which is nearest the open country; but it often 
signifies the whole covered way, along with its parapet 
and glacis. 

Counter-security, (-se-kiir'e-te.) (Law.) Security 
given to one who has entered into a bond, or become 
surety for another. 

Countersign, (-«n.) (Diplomatics.) The signature 
of a secretary, or other subordinate official, to a writing 
signed by a principal or superior, to attest the authen- 
ticity of his signature. —( Mil.) A password or private 
signal given to soldiers on guard, with orders to let no 
one pass unless he first gives that word. 

Counter-tenor, (-t»'ür.) (Mus.) One of the mid- 
dle parts, between the treble and the tenor. A counter- 
tenor voice, the highest natural male organ, ranges from 
E or F above the gamut of G to B, or C above the treble 
clef note. The C. clef is the C-clef when placed on the 
third line so as to suit the C. voice. 

Counter-time, (-m.) (Man.) The resistance of a 
horse, intercepting his cadence and the measure of his 
manege. 

Countervallation, (vdl-ld'shun.) (Mil) In pro- 
tracted sieges, a chain of military posts sometimes 
placed to surround the place besieged, at a certain dis- 
tance from each other, and so guard against sorties. 

Counterview. (-vii.) (Paint) A contrast of figures 
or situations in a picture, serving to heighten the 
dissimilarity which is intended to exist between them. 

Counting-house, (-how.) (Com.) The office or 
building in which a merchant's business is carried on. 

Country-dance, (küntre-ddns.) (Fr. contre-danse. 
(Damcing.) A dance of French origin, which has be- 
come naturalized in almost every civilized country, 
and is so well known as to require no further comment 
in this place. 

Count-wheel, (-cél) (Horol.) The wheel which 
sets the striking-hammers of a clock in motion to 
sound the hour. ) [Fr $m D In 

County, (kounte. . comté, from comitatus. 
its ori Fral sense, the seigniory or territorial jurisdic- 
tion of a count or earl. In England, a shire, or division 
of the kingdom, under the governorship of a lord-lieu- 
tenant, sheriff, and other officers. In the U. States, a 
circuit or distribution of territory into which each 
State is divided: —in Louisiana, however, such division 
is termed a iah, and, in S. Carolina, a district. — C 
corporate, in land, certain cities and boroughs poe 
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sessing certain territorial charters and privileges; as | Courland, (koor'Idnd,) a p. of European Russia, skirted 


fhat of York.—A County Pulatine, in England, is a C. 
distinguished by particular privileges, and named from 
palatium, the palace, because the owner (or earl) had 
originally royal powers in the administration of justice. 
The C. P. are 4, viz.: Lancaster, Chester, Cornwall, and 
Durham. 

Coup, (koop.) [Fr., a blow.] A term variously used to 
express the sense of something forcible and efficacious. 
Thus: C-pE-GRACE, (koo-da-grà ) the finishing blow, 
or master-stroke. — C.-pE-Main. (Mil) A sudden un- 
premeditated attack, generally resulting in success. — 
C-v' (Eu, (koo-dal’,) the first glance of the eye, with 
which it surveys any object. — C-D ETAT, (koo-da-tàh',) a 
sudden and violent measure of political action : — gen- 
erally understood in a dishonorable sense. — C.-DE- 
RoLEIL, (-da-so-lal'.) ( Med.) A sunstroke; —a disorder 
produced by the action of a hot sun. — C.-DE-THÉATRE, 
(-thd-ch-tr,) a sudden and surprising substitution or 
transposition in the action of an event or circumstance. 

€ouped, (koopt.) (From Fr. coupé, cut.] (Her.) A 
term used to express the head or limb of an animal 
cut off smooth from the trunk; distinguishing it from 
what is called erased, or forcibly torn off. Cis also 
used to signify such bands, bars, chevrons, erosses, &c., 
as do not touch the sides of the escutcheon, but are, as 
it were, cut off from them. 

Couple, (kip'l.) [L. copula, a link.] (Statics) Two 
equal parailel forces acting on a body in opposite direc- 
tions form what is known as a C. It is evident that such 
a combination can only cause the body to rotate. A 
railway turn-table supplies an illustration. If equal 
forces be applied at each extremity of the same diameter 
in opposite directions, the turn-table is caused to rotate 
about its centre, together with the engine or carriage 
placed upon ít; and it is obvious that in such a case no 
motion of translation could take place if the turn-table 
were free to move. The perpendicular distance between 
the directions of the forces is called the arm of the C.; 
and the perpendicular to the plane of the C. at the 
middle point of the arm is termed the azis of the C.— 
(Elect.) When a plate of zinc and a plate of copper are 
partially immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, a disturb- 
ance of the electrical 
equilibrium ensues,for, 
by means of delicate 
electroscopic arrange- 
ments, it may be shown 
that the zinc plate pos- 
sesses a feeble charge 
of negative, and the 
copper plate a feeble 
charge of positive, elec- 
tricity. At the same 
time there is a slight 
disengagement of hy- 
drogen from the sur- 
face of the zinc. If now 
the plates be placed in 
direct contact, or, more 
conveniently, be con- 
nected by means of a 
metallic wire, the chemical action increuses, but the 
hydrogen is now disengaged from the surface of the 
copper (Fig. 218); and if the connecting wire be exam- 
ined it will be found to possess many remarkable ther- 
mal, magnetic, and other properties described in other 
articles. This arrangement, consisting of two metals 
in metallic contact, and a conducting liquid in which 
they are placed, constitutes a simple voltaic element or 
couple. So long as the metals are not in contact, the C. 
is said to be and when connected it is closed. 

Couplet, (kùp'lit.) (Lit. A division of a poem, con- 
taining 2 verses or 2 lines. 

Coupling, (kZp/ling.) (Mach.) Any contrivance for 
connecting permanently or occasionally the different 
moving parts of a machine. The term is applied more 
particularly to the parts forming the longitudinal con- 
nections of the shafts. 

Coupon, (koo'pón.) (Fr.] (Qom.) A certificate on an 
juterest-paying bond payable by instalments, being one 
of a series attached to the bottom of the bond, and 
filled in and cut out for presentation as each instalment 
shall become due, 

Courant, (kovrdnt) [Fr., running.) (Her) On an 
escutcheon, any beast represented in a running atti- 
tude ; as, a deer courant, 

Courier, PAUL Lovis, (koo're-ai,) a French publicist, B. 
in Paris, 1772. As a writer of political pamphlets, C. 
was eminent for his wit and brilliant satire. His chief 
work, the Pamphlet des Pamphlets, appeared in 1824. 
Assassinated 1825. 

Courlan, (koor/lán.) (Zodl.) Sce ARAMIDA, 
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by the Baltic; area, abt. 10,500 8g. m. Surface, flat; in 
some parts fertile. C. Mittau. C. anciently belonged 
to the Teutonic knights, and was annexed to Russia in 
1795. Pop. 573,855. 

Course, (kórz.) (Fr., from L. curro, to run.) In its gen- 
eral sense, a motion forward, either in a direct or circui- 
tous line. Applied to the arts und sciences, it denotes a 
methodical series. — (.Vavig.) That point of the compass 
on which a ship steers, — ( Naut.) The large square sails 
of a ship are known as the courses, — ( Masonry.) A con- 
tinued range of bricks or stones of the same height.— 
( Physiol.) "The courses is a term given to the menstrual 
discharge in women. —( Com.) Course of exchange, is the 
current price or rate at which the coin of one country 
is exchanged for that of another; which, as it depends 
upon the balance of trade and the political relations 
which subsist between the two countries, is alwayt 
fluctuating. — ( Educ.) The entire range of studia 
taught in the curriculum of a college or university. 

Coursing, (kor'sing.) [From L. curro, I run.] (Sports.) 
The art or practice of hunting any beast of chase, espe- 
cially the hare, with beagles or greyhounds. C. was a 
popular sport with the ancient Greeks and Gauls. It 
is now much que in various countries of Europe, 
especially in England. 

Court, (kort.) [Fr. cour.] (Law.) A body in the govern- 
ment to which the public administration of justice is 
delegated. — The place where justice is judicially ad- 
ministered.— The judge or judges themselves, when 
duly convened. The several courts embraced in the 
judicial system of the U. States, and which are sepa- 

rately considered in this work under their proper names, 

are the following: —1. The Senate of the U. Btates asa 
C. to try impeachments; 2. The Supreme C.; 3. The Cir- 
cuit C.; 4. The District C.; 5. The Territorial C.; 6. The 
C. of Claims. 

Court-fool. (Hist) See Foot. 

Court-martial, (-mdr'shdl.) (Mi.) A court for the 
trial of any one belonging to the army or navy, for soma 
breach of military or naval law. The members of the 
court, consisting of military or naval officers, under a 
president, fill the functions both of judge and jury. 

Court of Claims, (-kiàmz.) (Law.) A court of the 
U. States created by statute of Feb. 24, 1855, amended 
by Act of March 3, 1863. It consists of 5 judges, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
to hold their offices during good behavior. They hav! 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all claims found 
upon any law of Congress, or regulation of an executiv. 
department, or upon any contract, express or implied, 
with the govt. of the U. States, and of all claims which 
might be referred to it by either house of Congress, 

Court of Love. (Hist.) See Love (COURT oF). 

Courtrai, (koor-trai’,) a fortified city of Belgium,in W. 
Flanders, on the Lys, 26 m. from Ghent. It is particu- 
larly celebrated for its linen manufacture. Pop. 27,117. 

Cousin, (kiiz'n.) (Law.) The son or daughter of the 
brother or sister of one's father or mother. The issue, 
respectively, of two brothers or two sisters, or of a 
brother and a sister. A cousin-german is one in the 
first or nearest degree. 

Cousin, Victor, (koo'zàng,) an eminent French philoso- 
pher, B. 1792, s. Royer-Collard, in 1815, as substitute 
professor at the Sorbonne. Deprived of his chair in 
1820-21, on account of his advanced liberal principles, 
he was reappointed in 1825. His lectures, displaying 
an admirable combination of sensibility, imagination, 
and reason, obtained an immense popularity. He was 
elected a member of the Academy in 1820, and, in 1532, 
was created a peer of France, aud displayed in that as- 
sembly the most superior oratorical powers. After the 
Revolution of 1848, C. retired into private life. D. 
1867. Among his chief writings are a translation of 
Plato (1825-40); a Treatise on the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
(1838); Course of Moral Philosophy (1840); Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant (1842); and The True, the Beauti- 
ful, and the Good (1853). C. was the founder of System- 
atie Eclecticism in modern philosophy. 

Coustou, NicoLA8 and GUILLAUME, (koos'foo,) the name 
of two French brothers, almost equally eminent as 
sculptors, n. in Lyon, respectively in 1658 and 1678; D. 
1733 and 1746. 

Coutance, (koo-tdns’,) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Manche, 40 m. from Cherbourg. Pop. 8,876. 

Couthon, GEORGES, (koo-tóng',) a French revolutionist, 
B. 1756, after entering the convention in 1792, voted 
for the death of Louis XVI., and was sent as a commis- 
sioner of the Republic to Lyons, where he caused the 
perpetration of odious cruelties, He afterwards became 
associated in the government with Robespierre and 
St. Just, and was guillotined, July 28, 1794. 

Cove, (kóv.) [A.S.cof.] (Geog.) A sheltered inlet ot 
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small bay, on the seashore. — ( Arch.) The concave 
moulding of an arch. 

Covenant, (küv'ondnt.) [From L. convenio, I agree 
with.| (Law.) An engagement in writing, under seal, 
to do or omit a direct act: — these are of several kinds. 
The party who makes the agreement is termed the 
covenantor ; he to whom it is made, the covenantee. — 

Theol.) As applied to relations established between 


od and man, the term C. is sometimes employed as | 


equivalent to dispensation ; and the Jewish dispensation 
is called the Old C. (or testament, by another transla- 
tion of diathéké), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New. God, in his supremacy, is re- 
garded as appointing certain conditions for his crea- 
tures, which they cannot but accept, yet their willing 
consent to these conditions gives to the relation estab- 
lished the nature of a C.; and thus God is commonly 

said to have made two covenants with man: the first C., 

or C. of Works, with Adam, as the representative of the 

whole human race, promising life (with perfect hup- 
piness) upon condition of perfect obedience, whilst 
death was threatened as the penalty of transgression ; 
the second C., or C. of Grace, being that on which de- 

nds the whole hope and salvation of man, since the 

rst C. was broken, and in which life is freely offered 
to sinners, and they are simply required to believe in 

Jesus Christ that they may be saved. This €. God is 

regarded as having made with Christ, as the represen- 

tative of his people, and with them in him. The 

Abrahamic C. is the C. of Grace as declared to Abra- 

ham, in its particular relation to him and his seed. — 

(Hisl) The Solemn League and Ciwenant was the title 

given by the Scots Presbyterian body of religionists 

to a solemn enunciation of their doctrines of faith and 

a repudiation of episcopacy, declared by the Assembly 

of Divines, 1643, and signed by Charles II., under com- 

pulsion, 1650. The C. wasordered by the House of Com- 
mons, in 1661, to be burned by the common hangman, 
and in the same year it was condemned by the Scot- 
tish Parliament, A great body of Puritan fanatics, 
however, refused to abjure its principles, and accord- 
ingly suffered many persecutions till the establishment 

of freedom of conscience by the revolution of 1688. 
Much of the old covenanting spirit exists among the 
modern sect who call themselves Cameronians. 

Coventry, (Lóv'n-tre) an ancient city of England, co. 
Warwick, 18 m. N.E. of Birmingham. It is remarkable 
for its fine cathedral, and has important manufactures 
of ribbons, lace, &c. Pop, 41,647. 

Coverdale, Miles, (kücr-dil, an English prelate, n. 
1487, was one of the earliest of the Reformers, and in 
1535 published the first entire Bible in the English 
language. D. 1568. 

Covered Way, (küv'rd.) (Fortif. A passage left 
round a fortified work between the edge of the ditch 
and the glacis, which latter forms its parapet. It is 
used by the garrison as a sallying-way for sorties, is 
commonly palisaded, and also provided with a loop- 
holed banquette. 

Coverts, (/üv'ürtz.) PE) See FEATHER. 

€ov'eri Baron. ( .) A wife livin 
protection of her husband is said to be €; B. 

Coverture, (küv'ért-yür.) [Fr.couverture.] (Law.) The 
condition or state of a married woman. During C. the 
civil existence of the wife is, for many purposes, merged 
in that of her husband. 

€ovin, (küvin.) (Law.) A compact by collusion of 
two or more, entered into to the detriment or prejudice 
of others. 

Covington, (kór'ing-tün,) in Alabama, a 8. co., b. on 
Florida; area, 1,240 sq. m.; C. Andalusia, 

— In Kentucky, a city of Kenton co., on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Licking river, facing Cincinnati, of which 
city it is commonly considered a suburb. 

In Mississippi, a S. co.; area, abt. 680 sq. m.; C. 
Williamsburg. 

Cow-bird. (Zo. Tho Molothrus pecoris (Fig. 219), n 
N. American bird of the fam. cteridie, which, in spring 
and summer, lingers about the cattle in the pastures, 
whence its name, It is8iucheslong; the head, neck, and 
anterior half of the 
breast, light choco- 
late-brown; the rest 
of the body lustrous- 
black. It makes no 
nest, but stealthily 
lays its eggs, only 
one in a place, in the 
nests of other birds, 
No sooner has the 
young C. hatched, 
than the foeter- par- 
eatas fly off to obtain 


under the 
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food for it, and hence their own eggs perish, and are at 
length thrown from the nest, while the young bird ia 
cared for with the greatest tenderness, It is a remark- 
able fact that the egg of the C. hatches even before the 
eggs of the bird in whose nest it is laid. 

Cow, (kou) (pl. Cows; sometimes KINE.) [A.S. ca.] 
(Zodl.) The female of the animals of the tribe Bovine: 
— correlative to bull, 

Cow’-berry. (Bot) See Vaccinium, 

Cowes, (kouz,) a seaport of England, co. Hants, on the N. 
shore of the Isle of Wight. 1t is divided by the river 
Medina into E. and W, Cowes. This is a place of fash- 
ionable resort, being the station of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. Pop. 6,000, 

Coweta, (kou-e'tih,) in Georgia, a W.N.W. co.; area 
ubt. 378 sq. m. ; C. Newman. 

€ow-iteh, (kowich) or Cownaar. (Bot) See Mv. 
CUNA. 

Cowl, (kou.) [W.cwewll, a hood.] (Eccl) A kind of 
head-covering of the hood pattern, worn by certain 
friars, as the Bernardines and Benedictines: they are 
both white and black ; the first is used on ceremonious 
occasions, the latter as ordinary wear. 

Cowley, ABRAHAM, (kó'la,) un English poet, B. 1618, who 
was by his contemporaries admired beyond any other 
poet of his age, D. 1067, 

Cowlitz, (Xou'lits), in Washington; a N.W. county, 
traversed by the Cowlitz river; area, 400 square 
miles; C. Monticello. 

Cow-parsnip. (Bok) See HERACLEUM. 

Cowpens, (kou’'pënz,) in S. Carolina, a vill. of Spartan- 
burg dist. Here, Jan, 17, 1751, the Americans under 
Gen. Morgan achieved a victory over the English troops 
commanded by Col. Tarleton. 

Cowper, WILLIAN, (kd’pr,) an English poet, p. 1731, was 
called to the bar in 1754, but does not appear to have 
ever practised his profession. In 1752 he published 
some minor poems, and, in 1785, the Task, a work 
which at once commanded popular favor. The latter 
your of his life were clouded by aberration of mind. 

, 1800, 


Cow-pox, (-póks.) (Med.) See VACCINATION. 

Cowry, or CowniE, (kou're.) (Zodl.) See CYPRÆIDÆ. 

€ow'-tree. (Bot) See BROSIMUM and CLUSIACEX., 

Cow'-wheat. (Bot) See MELAMPYRUM. 

Coxe, WILLIAM, (kóks,) an English historian, B. 1747. 
His pp. works are: History of the House of Austria, 
(1792); Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (1798); and Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Spain qf the House of Bourbon 
(1813). D. 1828, 

Coy ote, (koi-yét'.) (Zodl.) See WoLr. 

Coy pu, (koi’poo,) or Couia. (Zodl.) The Myopotamus 
igus Fig.220), 
a 8. American 
rodent animal 
of the famil 
Sciurida, which 
resembles the 
beaver ín size 
and babita, but 
has the tail 
round and long; 
Its fur is ye 
lowish-gray, 
and is known 
among hatters 
under the name of nutria. 

Coy za, (ork) (Med.) A catarrh attended with symp- 
toms of influenza, 

Crab, (krab.) [A.8. crabba.] (Zodl.) See BRACHYURANS.— 
(Bot.) See Prrus.—(Ast.) See CANCER. —(Mech.) A 
machine used by builders and others for raising weights. 
It consists of an horizontal axle with a large toothed 
wheel, usually turned by a winch and a small toothed 
wheel. The rope or chain wound around the axle may 
be made to pass in any direction, as for instance 80 as 
to raise weights vertically, by a suitable arrangement 
of pulleys. 

Crabbe, Georgs, (krdb,) an English poet, n. 1754, is the 
author of the Purish Register gsm; The Borough (1810); 
Tales of the Hall (1819), &c. D. 1832, 

Crab-grass. (Bot) See ELEUSINE. 

Crabronide, ( rón'e«de.) ( Zoöl.) A fam. of hymen- 
opterous insects, having the head cuboidal, the thorax 
spherical, and a flattened abdomen. The genus Crabo 
comprises the Wood-wasps, which bore into posts and 


stumps. 

Cracker, (krdk’r.) [From crack.] (Pyrotech.) A kind 
of detonating firework, formed of gunpowder closely 
compressed between a series of thick paper rolls.— 
(€ .) A hard, thin wheaten biscuit. 

Crackle, (krdk/L) (Antig.) A kind of china-ware much 
prized by collectors of bric-a-brae, the surface of which 
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is everywhere marked by cracks which give the article 
the appearunce of being composed of small pieces 
cemented together. 

Cracovienne, (-kó'v-ydn.) (Dancing.) The national 
dance of the Polish peasantry around Cracow. It has 
a rather melancholy than lively melody in 2-4 time, and 
is accempanied by singing. 

Cracow, (krá'ko,) a city of Austrian Poland, on the N. 
bank of the Vistula, 160 m. 8.8.W. of Warsaw. This 
was formerly the C. of the kingdom of Poland, and in 
its cathedral the most eminent of her kings are en- 
tombed. . 49,834. 

Oradile, (krá'dl.) [A.S. cradel.| (Shipbuilding.) A frame- 
work used in d ceno aship on the ways, preparatory 
tolaunching.—( Fine Arts.) In engraving, an apparatus 
ased in the preparation of plates for mezzotints. — 
(rn) A wooden contrivance, used by gold-miners 

washing away particles of gold from ores, sand, &c.: 
—so named from its resemblance to an infant's cot. 
—(Agric.) A scythe to which a wooden frame is at- 
tached, which gathers in the grain while it is being 
mowed. — (Surg.) A thin wooden semicircular plate ap- 
plied to fractures and the like, to prevent pain to the 
patient from coming into contact with the bedclothes. 

Craft, (kraft) (Naut.) A ship of any kind or clase: — 
employed generically. Thus, by small craft is under- 
stood those classes of vessels inferior in tonnage toa 
full-rigged sy or barque. 

Crag, (krdg.) [From W. craig, a rock.] (Geol) Gravel or 
sand when intermixed with shells. 

Craig, (krág,) in Virginia, a S.W. central co.; C. New- 
castle. 


Cra ead, In Arkansas, a N.E. co. ; area, abt. 950 sq. 
m. C. Jonesborough. 

Crake, or CoRN-CRAKE, (krák.) (Zoól.) See RALLIDA. 
rake'-berry. (Bot.) See EMPETRUM. 
ram, (krim.) (Manf.) Among weavers, a warp con- 
sisting of more than two threads, 

Crambe, (krdmb.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Brassi- 
caces. The Sea-kale, C. maritima, is a perennial found 
on various parts of the coast of W. Europe, growin 
among sand and shingle. The flowers are white, and 
have a strong smell of honey. It is cultivated in Eng- 
land for its young shoots and leaves, which, when 
blanched, are served like asparagus, and are esteemed 
exceedingly choice and delicate. 

Cramp, (krdmp.) (Du.kramp.] (Med.) A sudden, in- 
voluntary, and highly painful contraction of a muscle 
or muscles. It is most frequently experienced in the 
lower extremities, and is a common symptom of certain 
affections — as, for instance, Cholera-morbus. Friction, 
and compression of the limb, by means of a ligature ap- 
plied around it above the muscles affected, will usually 
zemove the spasm, — ( Mech.) A short iron bar, bent so 
at the ends as to form three sides of a parallelogram, 
and having a set screw affixed to one end to hold two 
pieces of metal between. 

Crampton’s Pass, (krdm'tünz,) a locality near 
Burkittsville, Maryland. A smart action occurred here, 
Sept. 14, 1862, between Gen. Franklin’s command of 
National troops, and a Confederate force under Gen. 
Cobb, in which the latter retreated after losing abt. 600 
men, National loss, 533 men hors-de-combat. 

Cranberry, (krin'bür-re. (Bot.) See Oxycocous. 

Crane, (krdn.) [A.S. cran.] (Zodl.) See Grupz.— 
(Mech.) A machine for raising great weights, consisting 
of an arm, or piece of timber, projecting from a post, 
either horizontally or at some angle, and furnished 
with a pulley. It is also made of iron, on the principle 
of the wheel and pinion ; by which it is rendered very 
commodious, and capable of raising immense weights. 

Crane’-fly. (Zou.) See TIPULARLE. 

Crane’s Hill. (Bot) See GERANIUM. 

Craniology, (krdn-e-dl/oje.) [Gr. kranion, the skull, 
and logos, a discourse.) (Anat.) That branch of anatom- 
ical science which is concerned with the structure and 
uses of the skull or cranium, in various animals, par- 
ticularly in relation to their character and intellectual 
powers. 

Craniometer, (krá-ne-óm'e-tür.) [Gr. kranion, the 
skull, and metron, measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the skulls of animals. The art of so measurin 
them, for the purpose of ascertaining their specific dif- 
ferences, iscalled craniometry. 

Cranioscopy, (-ne-ór'ko-pe.) [From Gr. kranion, and 
skopeo, I examiny.] The science of discovering, by the 
eminences produced by the brain on the cranium, the 
particular parts in which reside the organs that influ- 
ence certain pasa'ons or faculties. 

Cranium, (krd^e-àm.) [L.] (Anat.) The SKULL, q. v. 

Crank, (krdngk.) (A.8. crang.] (Mech.) An important 
contrivance in tle process of converting a rectilinear 
wotion, as that ¿f the piston in a steam-engine, into a 
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motion of rotation. It consists ueually of a double 
winch, but sometimes is only single. at part be- 
tween the two elbow joints is termed the arm of the 
crank. The connecting-rod which transmits the alter- 
nate motion due to the power is attached to the crank 
by a joint, and consequently is made to traverse the cir- 
cumference of a circle of which the arm is the radius, 
and so to produce the rotation of the axis. The con- 
boda, Adige has its greatest effect in turning the crank 
&bout its axis only when it is at right angles to the 
arms; and in every other position, a portion of its force 
is spent in pulling the crank away from the axle. 

Cranmer, Tuowas, (krán^mür,) un English prelate and 
reformer, B. 1489. He was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1553, and prime minister to Henry VIII., 
in which capacity he favored the Reformation and 
greatly assisted in the subversion of the Papal Church 
in England. In 1548, while regent during the minority 
of Edward VI., he was president of the Commission 
which established the Liturgy and the Ritual of the An- 
glican Church. Having, in 1553, signed the patent 
which settled the crown on Lady Jane Grey, he was the 
same year committed to the Tower for trenson against 
Queen Mary. His enemies, in order to subject him to a 
more cruel punishment, withdrew the charge of trea 
son, and prosecuted him for heresy. He was excom- 
municated in 1555, and burned at the stake in 1556. 

Crannoges, Mee ys od (Archeol.) A term by which 
is designated the lake or river dwellings peculiar to the 
anc, Celts, examples of which may be found in many 
parts of Europe. 

Crapaudine, (krdp’o-deen.) [Fr.] (Far.) An ulcerated 
sore on the coronet of a horse. — (Arch.) A door which 
moves upon pivots. 

Crape, (kráp.) [Fr. crêpe.) (Manf.) A light, trans- 
parent stuff resembling gauze. It is made of raw silk, 
gummed and twisted in the mill, and is much used in 
men py, 

Crasis, (krda’sis.) [Gr., a mixing.) (Med.) The health 
constitution of the blood in an animal body. — (Gram) 
A contraction of two syllables into one, as nil for nihil 

Crassamentum, (krds-sah-mén'tum.) [L., sediment.] 
(Physiol.) The thick red or fibrous part of the blood, 
as distinguished from the serum, or aqueous part. 

Crassulacere, (krds-eu-lá'se-e.) (Bot) An OQ. of plants, 
all. Violales, consisting of succulent herbs or shrubs, 
with leaves without stipules and clustered flowers, 
which are often turned towards one side. They aro 
natives of dry places in all parts of the world. In the 
genus Crassula, the plants have more or less fleshy 
leaves and stems, and white or pink flowers in loose 
Mp or compact heads. The form and disposition of 
the leaves vary in the different species. 

Crassus, Marcus LICINIUS, (krdssüs,) a triumvir of 
Rome, B. abt. 108 n. c. After having been, in 71, chosen 
consul along with Pompey, he, within a few years 
afterward, formed one of that triumvirate with Cæsar 
and Pompey which extinguished the senatorial power. 
Given the command in Syria, C. was defeated in Meso- 
potamia by the Parthians, fell into the hands of their 
general Surena, and was treacherously killed, 53 n. c. 
O. was notorious for his great riches and insatiable 
avarice, 


Cratregus, (krah-e'güs. (Bot) The Thorns or Haw- 





Fig. 221. — HAWTHORN, or MAY-9REE. 


thorns, a genus of plants, O. Rosacew, consisting of 
moderate-sized trees, agreeing generally in having cut 
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jeaves, white fragrant flowers, and scarlet berries, 
though there are exceptions to all these characters. 
They are found in all the temperate parts of the world, 
and being very ornamental, both when in flower and 
fruit, are highly prized by the landscape gardener. 
Though most of the cultivated species blossom in May, 
the name of May-tree is more generally applied to the 
common Hawthorn, C. oryacantha (Fig. 221), which is 
used for hedges, but not so extensively in this country 
as in Europe. 

Oratches, (krdch'is.) [Prom W. crach, the itch.] (Far.) 
A swelliug on the pastern, under the fetlock, and 
sometimes under the hoof of a horse. 

Crater, (krá'tr. [Gr. krater.] (Geol) See VoLcANo.— 
(Astron.) See HYDRA. 

Crates, (krá'teez)) a Theban philosopher of the Cynic 
school, who flourished abt. 330 B. c. 

Cratinus, (kra-G'nüs,)) a comic poet of Greece, and 
rival of Aristophanes, was B. at Athens, abt. 519 B. c. 
He was the first who made dramatic poetry the ve- 
hicle of personal diatribes. D. 422 B. c. 

Cratippus, (ra/-tip’piis,) who flourished abt. 50 B. C., 
was a native of Mitylene, and a Vigne: gp of the 
Peripatetic school. Cicero, whom he taught, csteemed 
him as the most eminent philosopher of his time. 

Craven, (krá'en,) in N. Carolina, an E.S.E. co., b. on 
Pamlico Sound; area, 1,000 sq. m. C. Newbern. 
20,516. > 

Craw-fish, or Cray-fish. [Fr. ecrevisse.] (Zodl.) See 
MACRURANS. 

Craw ford, Tuomas, (krau'fărd,) an American sculptor, 
B. in New York, 1814. He early manifested a taste for 
artistic studies, and, in 1835, repaired to Rome, where 
he entered the studio of Thorwaldsen. His principal 
works are the bronze statue of Beethoven, executed for 
the Boston Music Hall; the colossal equestrian statue 
of Washington nt the capitol, Richmond; and the mar- 
ble and bronze statuary for the capitol, Washington. 
D. in London, 1857. 

Craw’ ford, WiLLiAM HARRIS, an American statesman, 
». in Virginia, 1772, removed to Georgia with his father. 
In 1803, he became a member of the State legisla- 
ture, and, in 1807, was elected a senator of the U. States 
by the Democrats. In 1812, he was nominated president 
of the Senate, and, in 1813, after refusing the secre- 
taryship of war, was appointed minister to France. 
In 1815, he was recalled and made secretary of war, 
and, the year following, secretary of the treasury. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency in 
1824. . 1834. 

Crawford, (krau'/ürd, in Arkansas, a W. co.; area, 
535sq.m. County Seat, Van Buren.—In Gegrgia, a 

W. cent. co ; a., about 28 sq. m. C., Knoxville. ^ta 
Jilingis, an E.S.E. co., b. on Indiana; area, about 
420 square miles; County Seat, Robinson.—In Jnd., 
a S. c0. , area, sq. m. ; County Seat, Denison.—In 
Missouri,a S.E. cent. county; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Steelville.—In Ohio, a N. central county; area, 112 
square miles; County Seat, Bucyrus.—In Penneyl- 

a N.W. county, b. on Ohio; area, 950 square 
miles: County Seat, Mcadville.—In Wisconsin, a S.W. 
county, b.on the Mississippi river; area, 612 square 
miles; County Seat, Prairie du-Chien. 


Crawfordsville, (-firdz-vil,) a town of Indiana, in 
Union township, C. of Montgomery co., on Sugar creek. 
It is the seat of Wabash college. 

Crayon, (kraá'ün.) [Fr., from craie, chalk.) (Fine Arts.) 
A general name for all colored mineral substances, used 
in designing or painting in pastil; whether they have 
been beaten and reduced to a paste, or are used in their 

rimitive consistence, after sawing or cutting them into 

ng narrow slips. A porte-crayon is a metallic tube, 
in the form of a pencil, and split at both ends to serve 
as a holder for the chalk or crayon. Crayons is a term 
applied generally to chalk-drawings; as, a cartoon in 
cra, . 

Wwream, (kreem.) [Fr. crême, from L. cremor.) The oily 
part of milk, which rises to the surface and forms a dis- 
tinct coating or layer, that is converted into butter by 


the operation of churning. — CREAM or Lime. (Chem.) 
A mixture of lime and water, used in -works for 
purifying the gas which is transmit through it; 


carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen being ab- 
sorbed by it. — Cream or TARTAR. See TARTARIC ACID.— 
CREAM-CHEESE is cheese made from clotted cream. 
Creasy, SIR EDWARD, (kré'se) an English historian, B. 
1812, is author of the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World, which has exhausted some 10 editions; The Rise 
and 7 the English Constitution (1856); and a 
mgro | England, the lst vol. of which was published 


Creatine, (krë'ah-tin.) (From Gr. kreas, flesh ] (Chem)| 4 
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An organic base obtained from the juice of flesh. In 
the hydrated condition it forms clear prismatic crystals, 
which dissolve in 14:6 parts of water at 649. Strong 
acids convert C. into creatinine by abstraction of the 
elements of water. Form. CgH$N 304. 

Creatinine, (kretenin.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) One 
of the normal constituents of urine. Like urea it is 
supposed to be a product of oxidation; its quantity is 
increased by animal food. Form, Col N04, 

€rébillon, CLAUDE PROSPER JoLvoT DE, (kra-bé/yóng,) 
& French novelist, notorious in his day for the licen- 
tiousness of his works, B. 1707, D. 1777. — C., PROSPER 
JoLyor DE, father of the preceding, B. 1674, reached an 
eminence in the French drama only second to that of 
Corneille and Racine, by his productions of Atrée (1707); 
Rhadamiste (1711); Pyrrhus (1726); and Catalina (1749). 
In us he became a member of the Academy, and D. 
n 1762. 

€r > or Cressy, (krés'se,) a village of France, dep. 
Somme, 11 m. N. of Abbeville, memorable for the great 
victory obtained here (1346) by Edward III. of England 
over the French under Philip VI., in which the latter 
lost 1 king (Bohemia), 9 sovereign princes, 80 knights- 
bannerets, 1,200 knights, 1,500 seigneurs, and 4,000 men- 
at-arms, with the flower of the French noblesse. 

Credence, (hré'déns.) [From L. credens, believing.] 
(Arch.) In the early churches, a small communion- 
table on which were placed the materials of the Eucha- 
rist prior to consecration. 

Credendum, (pl. CREDENDA,) (kre-dén'düm.) [From 
L. credo, to believe.) (Theol.) Plurally, things to be 
believed, such as articles of faith ; as distinguished from 
agenda, or practical duties. 

Credentials, or CREDENTIAL LETTERS, (kre-dén'shdlz.) 
(ross L. credo, I have confidence in.) (Diplom.) The 

nstrument, in epistolary form, from one monarch or 
ruler to another, which constitutes the evidence of the 
title of a minister or diplomatic agent at a foreign court 
to the power which he exercises: — sometimes termed 


exequatur. 

Credit, (kréd'it.) [Same deriv.] (Pol. Econ.) The lend- 
ing of money, or what is considered equivalent to it. 
He who lends gives credit, and he who borrows obfams 
it. A person who buys goods which are to be paid for 
at a future time, or who discounts a bill, obtains the 
command of so much capital belonging to another. 
Hence there is no creation of wealth by these transac- 
tions, — PusLic CREDIT is the trust or confidence placed 
in a state by those who lend money to it. —(Book-kerp- 
ing.) The side of an account in which payment is en- 
tered, or its equivalent; as opposed to DEBIT, q. v.— 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. (Com.) Letters given by bankers or 
merchants to persons who are entitled to draw money 
from their correspondents. 

Credit Foncier, (irai'da fóng/se-ai. Fr. landed 
credit.) ge Econ.) A system of borrowing money on 
the security of landed property, repayment to be made 
by iustalments, 80 as to extinguish the debt within a 
certain period ; — first established in France in 1852. 

Credit Mobilier, (kra'de mo-be'ai.) [Fr. movable 
credit.] The name given toa joint-stock corporation, 
founded in Paris on the basis of limited liability of its 
shareholders, and established under sanction of a gov- 
ernmental decree, Nov. 18, 1852, with a capital of 
60,000,000 francs. The objects of its organization were, 
generally, the absorption into one common stock of 
the shares and bonds of other trading companies; the 
buying up of railroads and other public works; the 
carrying on of banking and stock-jobbing on the most 
extended scale; and the promotion and performance of 
public enterprises and private contracts—all on the 
principle of limited liability. Within a few years after 
its foundation, the operations of the C. M. assumed 
colossal dimensions: railroads in various countries of 
Europe were constructed; building, lighting, and 
carrying companies instituted in ris; extensive 
loans granted to French railroads, — in short, no limit 
seemed to attach to the variety und magnitude of ita 
speculations. On the whole, it cannot be said to bave 
answered the fullest expectations of its projectors, al- 
though in some years, 1855 for instance, do net profits 
amounted to the immense sum of 28,000,000 francs. 
Other C. M., on a smaller scale, have of late years sprung 
up in various cities — Geneva, Vienna, Leipzig, &c. — of 
the continent of Europe, with but indifferent success. 

Creditor, (créd'it-ür.) [L.] One who gives credit in busi- 
ness transactions; or one to whom money is owing by 
another : — it is the converse of debtor. 

Credo, (kré'do.) (n) See ATHANASIAN CREED. 

Creed, reed.) [Same deriv.) The principal articles 
of the tian code of belief, etpecially of any one of 

the 3 confessions known as the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Uvanagian. 
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Creek, (kreek) [A.8. crecca.) (Geog.) A small inlet 
on a low coast, formed by the mouth of a small stream. 
—The term, in the U. States, is usually applied to a 
sinall inland river. 

Creek Indians, or Muscoasrs, a tribe of N. Amer- 
ican aborigines, formerly occupants of the greater 
portion of the present states of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, and now settled upon the reservation known 
as the Indian Territory. They descend from the Sem- 
inole stock, and were long one of the most warlike and 
semi-civilized of the Indian races. During the early 
part of the 18th cent. they became a confederated na- 
tion by admission 
of the Alabamas, 
Natchez, Shawan- 
ees, &c., and during 
the war of the Rev- 
olution sided with 
the English. In 
1787 they carried 
op war against the 
citizens of Georgia, 
who suffered great- 
ly from their incur- 
sions. A treaty of 
peace eniered into 
in 1790, kept the 
Creeks quiet for 
some years, In 
1813,however, they 
again went on the 
“war-path” against 
the United States, 
and massacred the 
garrison of Fort 
Mimms on the Ala- 
bama river. There- 
upon Gen. Jackson, 
at the head of an imposing force, was sent out against 
them, and in the battles of Tallapoosa and Tulladega in- 
flicted on them such severe losses that they were glad 
to make a speedy peace (Aug. 9), and also cede the 
greater portion of their territories. In the Seminole 
war of 1818 they fought as allies of the whites under 
Jackson, and afterward, by successive treaties, surren- 
dered all their lands W. of the Mississippi to the U. 8. 
govt., which in return (1833) gave them a location 
near the Canadian River. At the present time they are 
pre-eminent among the more peaceable and industrious 
of the native tribes, 

Creep, (krép.) [From A.S. etus (Mining.) That 
sinking of the surface of the earth immediately over a 
coal-mine, which is consequent upon the depletion of 
the coal-measures below. 

Creeper, (kreep'r.) |From creep.] (Bot) A parasitic, 
climbing or trailing plant. — (Zoól.) See CERTHIADÆ. 
Crefeld, (kré’feld,) an important manuf. town of Rhen- 
ish Prussia, 13 m. N.W. of Düsseldorf. It is the pp. 

seat of the silk manufacture in Prussia, Zop. 55,218. 

Cremation, (Ere-má'shun.) S crematio, a burning.) 
Among the ancients, the practice of burning the bodies 
of the dead. 

Crémieux, Isaac ADOLPHE, (kra-më-oo',) a French ad- 
vocate and statesman, B. at Nimes, 1796. After filling the 
position of advocate to the Paris Court of Cassation, C., 
in 1842, was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he ranked himself with the Extreme Left, or Radical 
party. During the Provisional Govt. of 1848 he acted 
as Minister of Justice. He retired from public life in 
1851, and devoted himself to his profession at the 
French bar, till the fall of the 2d empire, 1870, when 
he became à member of the Gort. of the National Defence. 

Cremocarp, (krémo-kdrp.) [From Gr. kremao, I sus- 
pend, and karpos, frnit.] ( Bot.) A term applied to such 
fruits as those of the umbellifers, consisting of two or 
more indehiscent inferior one-seeded carpels adhering 
round a distinct and separable axis, 

Cremona, (kra-mõ'nah,) a fortif. city of N. Italy, in 
Lombardy, 48 m. from Milan. It is a finely built city, 
und possesses many curious ediflces, Tts violins have 
long been famous, C. became a Roman colony in 291 
B.C. Pop. 31,001. 

Orenate, (krë'nāt.) [noa Fr. créneler, to indent.] 
(Bot) An epithet for leaves whose edges are furnished 
with small, rounded denticular projections or teeth, in- 
clining towards neither the point nor the base. When 
these teeth are themselves crenated, bierenate is 
the term which is nsed. When the edge of a leaf is 
cut into very minute notches, the term crenulate is 
used, A leaf is crenato-dentate when divided at the edge 
into triangular notches, It is crenato-serrate when the 
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serratures are convex, and not straight. 
Crenelle, (kre-ud'.) [Fr.créneau.] (Furtif.) A term 
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found sometimes applied to a battlement, but which 
usually means the embrasures of a batthement, or loop- 
holes and other openings in the walls of a fortress 
through which arrows aud other missiles might be dis- 
charged nst the assailants.— The adj. crenellated, 
when applied to a building, signifies fortified, or pro- 
vided with crenelles as a means of defence. 

Crenulate, (kréwwidt.) — (Bot.) 
divided into small crenels. 

Creole, (kre'ól.) [Fr., from Sp. criollo.] ( Kthnol.) In Lou- 
isiana, Spanish-speaking America, and the W. Indies, a 
native born of European parents, 

Creon, (Lré'on.) (Myth.) A fabled king of Thebes, 
brother of Jocasta, who gave up his throne to (dipus as 
a reward for the liberation of Thebes from the Sphinx. 

Creosote, (kré'o-sot.) |Gr. kreas, flesh, and sozo, 1. pre- 
serve.] (Chem.) A highly antiseptic liquid of a strong, 
penetrating odor and burning taste. Commercial €* is 
frequently impure carbolic acid from coal-tar, but true 
€. is a distinct body, and is obtained in the distillation 
of wood by a somewhat complicated process. It is 
largely used as an antiseptic, and to prevent decomposi- 
tion of animal matter. Sp. gr. 1:57 ; boiling point, 3979. 

Crepi (hrép’e-tas.) [L.a crackling.) (Med.) The 
noise produced by an eructation of wind or compressed 
air from the bowels. 

Crepitation. [From L. crepito, Y crackle.) (Chem.) 
The crackling noise made by some salts during the pro- 
cess of calcination. — (Surg.) The grating or strident 
noise which is made by collision of the two edges of a 
fractured bone: — it forms a diagnostic as to the extent 
of injury. 

Crepuscle, Crepusculum, (kré-pii'sl, krepus- 
kü-lüm.) [From L. creper, dusky.] (Ast.) The twi- 
light which begins in the morning when the sun has 
arrived within 18° of the horizon, and ends in the even- 
ing when the sun is 18° below the horizon. It is due 
to the refraction of the sun’s rays by the atmosphere. 

Crescendo, (kre-shén'do.) (1t.] (Mus.) A term marked 
thus, ——, sorring to direct a general swelling of the 
notes over which ít is placed : — opposed to diminuendo, 

Crescent, (krósüént.) [From L. cresco, I increase.) 
(Astron.) The increasing or new moon, which shows a 
curving rim of light, terminating in points or horns. — 
( Hist.) The Turkish standard, on which a €. is depicted ; 
and, figuratively, the Ottoman or Mohammedan power, 
or empire of the C., as distinguished from (‘hristendom, 
or the world of the Cross. — Also, the title given to 3 
kni ney orders; of which the 1st was founded in 1268, 
by Char es I. of Naples and Sicily ; the 2d by Réné, duke 
of Anjou, 1448; and the 3d, or Turkish order of the 
Crescent, in 1801, by the sultan Selim III. — ( Her.) An 
honorable ordinary, often used as a mark of distinction 
for the second sons of families, or those descended from 
them. When the horns are turned towards the chief. ot 
upper part of the shield, it is called crescent; when te 
the right, increscent ; and when to the left, decrescent. 

Crescentia, (krés-sén'she-ah.) (Bot.) See Crescen- 
TIACER. 

Crescentiacer, (-she-a’se-e.) (Bot.) AnO.of plants, 
all. Bignoniales, difleriug from the Bignoniacex only in 
their one-celled ovaries with parietal placentas, and in 
their large succulent fruits, with almond-like wingless 
Seeds, Crescentia cujete, commonly called the Calabash 
tree, from the Spanish word calabazo, which means a 
gourd or pumpkin, and alludes to the resemblance of the 
fruits, is a tree about 30 feet high, and is found growing 
either wild or cultivated in various parts of tropical 
America and the W. Indies. Its flowers are variegated 
with green, purple, red and yellow ; and its lenves are 
arranged in clusters of five, of a narrowly elliptic 
form. The fruits, commonly called Boftle-gourds, are 
generally of a globular form, and have a very hard 
woody shell, which is made to serve many useful pur- 
poses in the domestic economy of the inl.abitants of the 
above-mentioned countries—bas!ns, cups, spoons, water- 
bottles, pails, and even kettles being made of them: the 
latter, it is said, standing the fire several successive 
times before they are destroyed. In fact, they in great 
measure take the place of pottery-ware, and many of 
them are carved and polished, or stained in various 
quaint devices. 

Cress, (krés.) [Fr.cresson.] (Bot.) See Leprpum. 

€resset, (krés’sit.) [O. Fr. croisst, from L. cruz, a 
cross.] An iron basket-shaped lantern affixed to the top 
of a pole, in order to serve as a beacon. 

Crest, (krést.) [From L. crista.) ( Her.) The chief cogni- 
zance in the armorial bearings of a family ; it is consid- 
ered a higher criterion of nobility or gentle blood than 
coat-armor generally, and therefore forms an important 
subject in heraldry. In the days of chivalry, tho C wasa 
device, sometimes a plume of feathers, worn on the t« 
of the helmet. Among the moderns, the C. is indi 


Having the edge 
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ferently used without the shield, as on the panels of 
carri , on plate, on signet-riugs, &c., and is frequently 
placed above a cap of maintenance. 
Crestline, (4rés¢‘lin,) a vill. of Ohio, in Crawford co., 
abt. 60 m. N. by E. of Columbus, Pup. 2,279. 
Cresylic Acid, (kre-sil/ik.) (Chem.) An oily liquid 
extracted from -tar, homogeneous with phenilic al- 
cohol or carbolic acid. Most of the impure liquid car- 
bolic acid of commerce really consists of cresylic acid, 
and as such it is used in enormous quantities for anti- 
septic and disinfecting purposes. It is a colorless, 
strongly refracting liquid, boiling at 3979. 5 
CuHa0a. 
retaceous Period, (-tã'shŭs.) Pres L. creta, 
chalk.] (Geol) The upper strata of the secondary 
series, immediately below the Tertiary beds, and resting 
on the Qolite. This group is separated from the Eocene 
Tertiary beds by a decided change in the rocks and 
fossils, many genera of mollusks and reptiles finishing 
with it, while modern types of plants and fishes make 
their appearance in it. The most remarkable petrolo- 
gical characteristic of this group is the chalk, which 
exists in Europe in such abundance as to have given its 
mame to the formation. The strata of the C. P. have 
been arran in the following order. The maximum 
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thickness of the division is given in feet, 

Maestricht and Faxoe, ........ 100 feet. 

White chalk with flints ..... 500 * 

Upper. Whitechalk without flints.. 600 “ 

PPCT-) Chalk marl..sensse sesse 100 4 

Upper greensand .. 100 * 

Gault ........ ...... 150 i 

Yowar Lower greensand 850 e 


300 

y 
In N. America the C. beds occur at intervals along the 
Atlantic border from N. York and N. Jersoy to 8. 
lina,extending overthe Statesanlonc tlie Gulf border, and 
through a large portion of the Western interior region, 
over the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, from Texas 
northward, to the head-waters of the Missourl, and 
further N.W. into British America. The rocks comprise 
beds of sand, marl, clay, loosely aggregated shell lime- 
stone, and compact limestone; but they include no 
chalk, 

Crete, (kré'te.) See CANDIA. 

Cretinism, (kré'tin-izm.) [Fr. apap) (Med.) A 
peculiar epidemic disease in some parts of Switzerland, 
and in some other mountain regions. It makes a close 
approach to rickets in its general symptoms, but is dis- 
tinguished by the tendency to that peculiar enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland called by the French goitre, 
und by the mental imbecility which accompanies it. 
The individuals affected with this disease are called 


cretins. 

Creuse, (krooz,) a central dep. of France, consisting of 
the old p. La Marche; area, 2,244 sq. m. ; surf. monn- 
tainous, Stock-raising is the principal source of wealth. 
C. Guéret. Pop. 214,059. 

Creux, (kroo.) [Fr. a hollow.] (Sculp. To engrave 
en creuz ia to cut the lines and figures below the surface 
of the substances engraved; being thus the opposite of 
relievo, which implies the prominence of the lines and 
figures that appear above the surface. 

Crevasse, (kre-vds'.) |Fr,acrevice.] A deep cleft in 
a glacier. — 1n the U. States, a break made in the levee 
of a river. 

Crew, (kroo.) [A.8.cread.] (Naut.) The entire com- 
plement of sailors belonging to a ship. 

Cribbage, (krib/báj.) [Etymol. indefinite.] (Games.) A 
well-known game at cards, played by 2 persons, witha 
complete pack of cards and a board to mark the points, 
61 of which are required to win. 

Cribbing, or CRIR-BIT'ING, (Krib'bIng.) (Fer) A vi- 
cious habit inherent in some horses of seizing the rack, 
manger, or whatever may be nearest to him, with his 
teeth, at the same time fetching a loud respiration of 
the breath—which is known as wind-sueting. It is com- 
monly supposed to proceed from indigestion, and can 
only be effectually put a stop to by the use of what is 
termed a bar-muzzle, which surrounds and secures the 


jaws. 

Cribble, (krit/bl.) [From L. cribrum, a sieve.] A coarse 
screen or sieve for sifting gravel, sand, lime, and the 
like. 

Cribriform, (krib’reform.) rom L. cribrum, a 
sieve, and forma, shape.) (Anat) A term applied to 
the laminw of the ethmoid bone, through which the 
fibres of the olfactory nerve pass to the nose. 

Cribrosum, (-ró'stm.) [L. so called from the bone 
having the m rri of a sieve.) (Anat.) A bone situ- 
ated internally in the fore part of the basis of the 
skull : — sometimes called the os ethmoides. 

Crichton, (kri'tn,) James, surnamed THE ADMIRABLE, a 


o 
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Scottish gentleman, n. abt. 1560. Fe acquired that title 
through his extraordinary gifts and accomplishments, 
He excelled in all branches of learning, wasa proficient 
in every manly art and exercise, and spoke with flueucy 
10 languages. Whilestill a youth he came off victorious 
in controversies with the most learned professors of 
Paris, Rome, Venice, and Padua. Assassinated at Mane 
tua, abt. 1582, 

Cricket, (krik'i.) [From A.S. eryce, a stick.) (Zofi. 
See GnyLLIDES. — ( Games.) A favorite out-door game o 
the English, naturalized in this country, where it has 
become second only to base-ball in popularity. It is 
played by 2 sets of players,—11 on each side, with 2 bats, 
a ball, 2 seta of wickets, 2 umpires, and 2 scorers. The 
wickets are fixed in the turf, and face each other ut a 
distance of 22 yards apart; each wicket consists of 3 
stumps, which connect together at the top by 2 loose 
pieces of wood called bails. When the game is about to 
commence, 2 lines are drawn, of which one is on a lihe 
with the stumps, and is called the bowling-crease; the 
other, called the popping-crease, is drawn parallel 4 ft. 
in front of the wicket. After tossing for innings, the 
winning side goes ín ; that is to say, each player on that 
side takes cs his respective position, viz., the bowler, 2 

and 2 wit ; the rest arrange them- 

selves in various n poenis, under the names and to per- 

form the duties of long-stop, point, cover-point, short-slip, 

slip, middle-wicket, jor ded off, long-field on, and leg. 

The method of playing would involve too long a descrip- 

tion in this place; suffice it that the laws of playing €. 

are essentially the same in this country as in England, 

and the revised code of the London Marylebone Club, or 

“ All-England Players,” forms the supreme authority in 
all that affects this noble game. 

Cricoides, (kre-k)'i-deez.) [From Gr. krikos, a ring, 
and eidos, form.) (Anat.) A cartilage of the larynx, 
sometimes called the annular cartilage. 

Crillon, Lovis DE BALBES DE BERTON, (kré’ydn(g,) a 
French marshal, B. 1541, served at the battle of Lepanto 
and in the wars of the League, and was called by Henri 
IV. “the bravest of the brave.” D. 1615. His decimis 
ant, Lovis ANTOINE Francois DE PAUL, Duke of CRILLON- 
Manon, B. 1718, held a high command at Fontenoy, and, 
passing into the Spanish service, took Minorca in 1782, 
and was made Captain-zeneral of the kingdom. D. 1796, 

Crime, (^rim.) ies from L, crimen.] In the general 
sense of the word, a C. is an offence against society or 
morals, so far as it is amenable to the laws. To this we 
may add, in order more clearly to distinguish between 
words often considered synonymous, that actions con~ 
trary to the precepts of religion are called sins; actions 
contrary to the principles of morality are called vices ; 
and actions contrary to the laws of the state are called 
crimes.—(Law.) In the following classification, crimes 
are arranged according to the nature of the offence: 1, 
Offences against the sovereignty of the slate: Treason ; 
misprision of treason. 2. Offences against the lives ana 

ns of individuals: Murder; manslaughter; et- 
mpts to murder or kill; mayhem; rape; robbery; 
kidnapping; false imprisonment; abduction; assault 
and battery. 3. Offences against public property: Burn. 
ing or destroying public property; injury to the same. 
4. Offences against private property: Arson; burglary, 
larce::y ; obtaining goods on false pretences ; embezzle- 
ment; malicious mischief. 5. Offences against public 
justice: Perjury; bribery; destroying public records; 
counterfeiting public seals; jail-break ; escape; resist 
ance to officers; obstructing legal process; barratry; 
maintenance; champerty ; contempt of court ; oppres- 
sion; extortion; suppression of evidence; compound- 
ing felony; misprision of felony. 6, Offrnces against the 
public peace: Challenging or accepting a challenge to 
a duel; unlawful assembly ; rout; riot; breach of the 
peace; libel. 7. Offences against chastity: Sodomy; 
bestiality; adultery; incest; bigamy; seduction; for- 
nication ; lascivious carriage; keeping or frequenting 
house of ill-fame. 8. Offences against public policy : False 
currency ; lotteries; gambling; immoral shows ; violas 
tions of the right OE wattage destruction of gama, 
fish, &c.; nuisance. 9, Offences aguinst the public cur, 
rency, and public and private securities : Forgery ; coun 
terfeiting; passing counterfeit money. 10. Offenca 
against religion, decency, and morality; Blasphemy, 
profanity; Sabbath-breaking; obscenity; cruelty to 
animals; drunkenness; promoting intemperance. 11 
Offences against the public, individuals, or their property » 
Conspiracy. — A Capital Crime is one which entails the 
penalty of death upon the perpetratór. 

Crimea, hé) Ure-mZdh,) a peninsula of 8. Russia, 
forming part of the government of Taurida. It is 
united to the mainland by the isthmus of Perekop, only 
5 m. across. The C. has belonged to Russia since 1783, 
for three centuries prior to which it had formed a de 
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ndency of the Turkish empire — the govt. 

wever, chiefly in the hands of its native 
princes, or Khans. During the 13th and two succeeding 
centuries, the Venctians and Genoese muintained com- 
mercial establishments upon its shores, as the Greeks 
had done at a very much earlier period — six centuries 
before the Christian era. The bulk of the Crimean pop. 
— perhaps 200,000 in total number — ure of Tartar race, 
and dwell in villages scattered over the steppe-land 
which forms a large portion of the territory. All the 
northerly and middle portious of the peninsula — two- 
thirds of its entire area — belong to the steppe, a level 
expanse of alternate pasture-land and gravelly waste, 
subject to the recurrence of the seasons of drought and 
moisture. The southern division of the peninsula com- 
prehends a mountain-rogiou which reaches upwards of 
6,000 ft. in its higher elevations, The valleys inter- 
epersed among this tract, as well as the entire range of 
the S.E. coast-line, possess a delightful climate and a 
fertile soil. The modern interest attaching to the C. is 
chiefly derived from the Anglo-French aud Russian 
war of 1551-6, (undertaken in support of the integrity 
of the Turkish power,) when it was invaded by the 
united armies of France and England. The battle of 
the Alma, a small river on the western side of the pen- 
insula, was the first event consequent on the invasion, 
and the destruction of Sebastopol —after a siege which 
was protracted over a period of nearly 11 months — its 
primeobject. During the siege, the battles of Balaklava, 
lukermann, and Tchernaya, were successively fough 
and have imparted undying celebrity to the plains an 
hill-sides of the Crimean peninsula. 

Crim'inal Law. See Law. 

Crimson, (krim'zn.) (From Ar. kirnizi.]] A deep and 
beautiful red color, with a slight tinge of blue perineat- 
ing it. 

€ringle, (kring'gl.) [From Du. krinkelen, to run in flex- 
ures.| (Vaut.) On shipboard, a hole in the boltrope of a 
sail, to receive the ends of the ropes by which the sail 
is drawn up to its yard, or to extend the leech by the 
bridles of tho bowline. 4/ron C., or hanks, are open rings 
running on the stays, to which the heads of the stay- 
sails are made fast. 

Crinite, (kri’nit.) (From L. crinis, hair.) (Bot) Hav- 
ing tufts of long weak hairs growing from different 
parts of the surface, 

Crinoids, (:ri'noidz) (Zoöl.) An almost extinct O. of 
marine radiate animals of the class Echinodermata. 
They have a central disc, in which is contained the di- 
gestive cavity with two orifices, and from which arise 
arms or mys, 5 in number, but soon subdividing, so ag 
at first sight to appear more numerous. The disc is 
composed of calcareous pieces and fleshy integument 
like the rays, as is also a stalk on which the whole is 
usnally supported ; the base, it is supposed, being fixed, 
and the disc aud rays expanding like a flower. It ap- 





Fig. 523. — COMATULA ROSACEA. 


pears probable that many of the fossil C. were perma- 
nently fixed in this manner, and this is the case with 
the still existing Pentacrinus caput Medusg,or Medusa's 
Head of the West Iodiau se24; but otheraure fixed only | 
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when young, the disc and arms finally becoming de 
tached from the stalk and moving freely in the sea, as 
it is supposed to be the case with the tula rosacea 
(Fig. 223), a small but beautiful species. The fossit 
species are 80 very numerous as to constitute great 
tracts of the dry land as it now appears. 

Crinoline, (Xrin'o-lin.) Is from crin, horse-hair.] 
(Manf.) A mixed stuff of flax and horse-hair, from 
which were originally made the stiff petticoats of the 
same name, worn by women. 

Crinum, (Fri'num.) (Bot.) A gen. of remarkably hand- 
some plants, O. Amarylliducex, well-known in gardens. 
They are tropical or sub-tropical herbs, generally of 
large size, with columnar or spherical bulbs, lorate 
lanceolate leaves, and a solid scape bearing a many- 
flowered umbel. 

Crisis, (pl. Ciisrs,) (kri’sis.) [Gr., from Arino, I judge.] 
Generally, the point of time when an affair has arrivcd at 
itë height, and must soon terminate or suffer a material 
change. — (Med.) A sudden change, either for the better 
or worse, indicative of recovery or death. In its more 
usual sense, it denotes that stage of a disorder at which 
some judgment may be formed of its termination. 

Crispate, (krispát.) [From L. crispus, curled.] (Bot. 
Applied to a leaf when the edge is excessively an 
irregularly divided and puckered; also when the sur- 
face is much puckered and crumpled. 

Crispin, (St.,) (kris‘pin,) a Christian martyr. Born of a 
noble Roman family, he fled from Rome into Ganl during 
the reign of Diocletian, worked as a shoemaker in the 
pens city of Soissone, and e pto himself by 

nis Christian piety and charity. e suffered martyr- 
dom, 287, and his death is commemorated Oct. 25th. ‘St. 
C. is regarded as the patron of Icather-workers. 

Cristate, or CuisrATED, (kris'tát) [From L, cristatus, 
tufted.) (Bot) Having an appendage like a tuft or 
crest, as certain anthers and flowers. 

Criterion, (pl. CRITERIA,) (kri-té're-n.) (Gr. kritérion, 
that which is decided.) A standard measure, rule, or 
test. 

Crithmum, (krith’miim.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Apiacer, containing the Samphire, C. maritimum, an 
herb much valued us a pickle, found on rocky sea- 
shores, and easily distinguished by its glaucous, twice- 
ternate leaves, the divisions of which are very succu- 
lent and taper towards either extremity. 

Critias, (krit’e-ds,) a Greck poet and orator, was a rela- 
tive of Plato and a disciple of Socrates. In 404 u.c. he 
returned from exile to become one of the Thirty Tyrants 
of Athens. Killed in battle same year. 

Critic, (kritik.) [From Gr. krités, a judge.) (Lit) A 
person who analyzes the value of works of literature 
or art, with reference to established principles; points 
out deviations from taste and accuracy, or enforces 
merits by his acumen in discovering beauties of inten- 
tion and execution, It is the rarest of all qualifications, 
seldom honestly exerted, and most frequently practised 
by those who have temerity and pretension, rather than 
skill and judgment. 

Critique, (kri-eck'.) [Fr.] (Li.) An analytical re- 
view of the merits or faults of a published work of lit- 
erature, science, or art, considered with reference to 
established principles. 

Crittenden, Joux Jorpon, (krit'tn-d&,) an American 
statesman, B. in Kentucky, 1786, After having studied 
and engaged in the practice of the law, he, in 1816, be- 
came a member of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, and in 1817 was elected to the U. S. Senate. In 
1841, he became attorney-general in President Harri- 
son's administration ; and, in 1848, was elected governor 
of Kentucky. He served as attorney-general in Presi- 
dent Fillmore's cabinet from July, 1850, till the acces- 
sion of President Pierce. Throughout his politica} 
career, C's name is identified with most of the meas- 
ures introduced and advocated by his friend Hcury 
Clay. D. 1863. 

Crittenden, in Arkansas, an E. co., b. on the Missis- 
sippi river; area, abt. 944 sq. m. C. Mariog. P. (1850) 
9,415.—In Kentucky, a W. co., b. on the Ohio river ; 
area, abt. 420 sq. m. C. Marion. 

Croatia, (kro-a’she-ch,) a former so-called kingdom of 
Europe, dependent upon Hungary, and now forming a 
p. of the Austrian empire; consisting of (. Proper, the 
former nominal kingdom of Sclavonia, the Croatian 
Littorale, and the town and ter. of Fiume on the Adri- 


atic. It is b. S. and E. by the Military Frontier; N. by 
Hungary and Styria; and W. by the Adriatic, Styria, 
and Illyria. Surf. Very mountainous, being honey- 


combed by ramifications of the Julian and Dinaric 
Alps, the interstices forming highly fertile valleys wa- 
tered by the Save and its tributaries the Drave, Mur, 
and Kulpa. C. forms one of the crown-lands of the 
Austrian emperere, aud iy governed by 4 viceroy, whe 
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the Ban, The people are of Sclavonlc descent, 
largely intermixed with infusions of other races ; their 
language is an Illyric dialect of the Slavic. The Croats 
make excellent soldiers, and, formerly, the light cavalry 
of the emperors under this name bore as wide 
a reputation for bravery in the field and unmitigated 
— akot it, as the Hungarian Pandours and Rus- 
sian The Roman Catholic and Greek churches 
are the sole forms of religion. C. anciently formed a 
part of Pannonia, and under the Romans was made a 
part of the prov. of Illyria, In 640, the Croats, a tribe 
of N. Huns, settled in it and gave it its present name. 
In Mth cent., €. became united with the kingdom 
Hungary, and passed with it, in the 16th, under the 
f the House of Hapsburg; in the same cent. the 
themselves of a slice of it — now Turk- 

In the Hungarian war of independence, 1818-9, 
declared herself bitterly hostile to the Magyars, and 
Ban Jellachich played a conspicuous part in re- 
ducing them to submission. C. Agram. Pop. 1,023,858. 


c (kro'shiis,) or Crocatus. [From Gr. krokeos, 
saffrony.] (Bot.) Saffron-colored. 
Crochet, (kro'hi. [Fr., a little hook.] A kind of 


fancy knitting of silk, cotton, Berlin wool, &c., exe- 
cuted by means of a small hooked instrument termed a 


Crocidolite, (kro-sid'o-Iit.) [From Gr. krokys, a roof, 
and lithos, stone.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of soda, 

and protoxide of iron. 

Crockery, (krók'ur-e) [AS.cróc a jar.] (Com. All 
kinds of pottery and earthenware articles used for do- 
mestic purposes. 

Crocket, (krok'it) [Fr. crochet] (Arch) Foliaged 





. 
Fig.224.— cRocKETS. (1, A.D. 1320; 2, a. D. 1350.) 
ornamentation in Gothic architecture for the adorn- 


ment of pinnacles, angular projections, &c. 
Crocodile, (krók'o-diL) (Zoöl.) Bee CROCODILIDÆ. 
Crocodilidæ, (-dile-de.) (Zool) A family of bulky 

saurian reptiles, -like in form, with a great gape, 

indicatory of their characteristic voracity, and with the 
tail flattened at the side, so as to become a powerful 
organ of propulsion in water. The C. swallow stones, 
apparently to assist digestion. They prey on fishes and 
looded animals; most of them seem to prefer 

food in a state of incipient putrefaction, and they are 
even said to hide their prey, and to return to it when 
it has reached this state. Some of the larger kinds do 
not scruple to attack man. The C are found in the 


are very unequal in size, the long fourth teeth of the 
lower jaw fitt ? 


» feet long. It often seizes human beings for its prey. 


mouth, the jaws erp remarkably long, narrow, aud 
straight, constituting the anterior part or beak, spread- 
ing out at its base, and terminating in front, so as to 
remind tne observer of the beak of the Spoonbill. From 
strength and ferocity, this animal is truly formida- 
. In one respect, however, it is found very service- 
able, viz, ip devouring the numerous dead bodies of 


~ 
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men and animals which are committed to the “ Sacred 
river,” the effluvia arising from which would otherwise, 
in all probability, be productive of contagious diseases, 
Crocus, (kró'küs.) |Gr. krokos, satiin] (Bot.) A well- 
known gen. of plants, O. Jridaceæ, consisting of dwarf 
herbs, with fleshy corms and grassy leaves, the latter 
not fully developed till after the flowers are faded. They 
are very much prized in gardens, as affording some of 
the earliest of spring-flowers. C. sativus, which is @ 
light-purple autumnal flowering species, yields tho. 
saffron of the shops, which consists of the dry orange- 
colored stigmas of the flowers gathered with part of 
the style. The best comes from Spain. Itis employed 
as n flavoring and coloring ingredient in culinary pre- 
parations, liqueurs, &c. Saffron gives to water and 
alcohol three-fourths of its weight of an orange-red 
extract, which is largely employed in painting i| dye- 
ing. Another coloring agent of the sane deep orange 
color, called sufflowers, is quite different from saffron, 
aud consists of the florets of Carthamus tinctorius. 
Croesus, (Iré'sis, the last king of Lydia, whose name 
has become a proverb for a possessor of great wealth, B. 
abt. 590 n.c.; after bringing under subjection various 
peoples of Asia Minor, entered into an alliance along 
with Egypt and Sparta against Cyrus, king of Persia. 
The latter, in 546, defeated C. and took him prisoner. 
He was afterwards put to death by order of Cambyses. 
Croise, (krwawz.) Fr. croisé] A Crusader. See 
CRUSADES, 
Croissant, (kroi'sünt) [Fr., crescent.] (Her) A 
cross having crescent-shaped extremities. 
Cromarty, (/erém'dr-te,) a small seaport and town of 
Scotland, C. of a small co. of same name, which occu- 
pies a peninsula in the Moray Frith. Zop. 1,500. 
Cromlech, (Lóm'Ek.) [W. crwmlech.] | (Azchieol.) 
The name given to a rude structure of two or more 
unhewn stones, placed erect in the earth, and support- 
ing a larger stone, also unhewn, the whole forming an 
imperfect chamber or enclosure. They were formerly 
supposed to have been Druidical altars, but are now 
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Fig. 225. — CROMLECH oF coxNÉRÉ, (in Maine, France.) 


go believed to have been sepulchral monumenta, 

"hey are found in many parts of the world, but chiefly 
in Wales, Scotland, and the N.W. provinces of France, 
where the name Dolmen is given to them. 

Cromwell, OLIVFR, | iere sometimes Kkrüm',) 
was B. of an anc. and noble family, at Huntingdon, Eng- 
land, 1599. He early in life adopted the religious views 
peculiar to the Puritans, and entered Parliament in 1628, 
On the outbreak of the Civil War, 1642, C obtained a 
cavalry command in the service of Parliament, and his 
regiment became so marked by its indomitalde valor 
as to obtain the name of The Ironsides. In 1644, C. with 
his * Ironsides" decided the battle of Marston Moor, 
and in the year following, as lieutenant-general under 
Lord Fairfax, he contributed to the victory of Naseby. 
In 1648, at the head of 8,000 men, he utterly defeated, 
at Preston, the Scots Royalists 20,000 strong, under 
the Duke of Hamilton. In 1649, he sat as one of 
Charles L's judges and signed the king's death-war- 
rant, a circumstance which has left an indelible stain 
upon his memory. In 1650, C., as commander-in-chief, 
routed the Scots Royalists at Dunbar, and, the year 
after, gained a decisive victory over the forces of 
Charles IL, at Worcester In 1653 he dissolved Partia- 
ment by force of arms, and in 1654 was proclaimed dic- 
tator under the title of LORD PROTECTOR or THE COM- 
MONWEALTH, lu this capacity he proved himself the 
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ablest ruler his country had hitherto known. He hum- 
bled the Dutch, overawed the French, punished the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and made the English flag 
respected from one end of the world to the other. D. 1658. 
His son, RICHARD, n. 1626, succeeded to the Protectorate, 
which he resigned in 1659, and retired into private life. 
D. 1712. 

Cromwell, Tnoxas, EARL or Essex, prime minister 
of England, B. abt. 1490, entered public life under the 

. auspices of Cardinal Wolsey. e attained to the 
highest offices of state, but, losing the favor of Henry 
VIII., he was condemned and executed on a trumped- 
up charge of high-treason, 1540. 

Cronstadt, or Kronstapt, (krón'stdt,) a seaport and 
fortified naval arsenal of Russia, govt. St. Petersburg, 
at the S.E. end of an island in the Gulf of Finland, abt. 
20 m. W. of St. Petersburg. This is one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, and is the chief N. rendezvous of 
the imperial navy, besides being an important com- 
mercial depót, Large ships have to discharge here, and 
trauship their cargo into lighters in order to transport 
it to the ©. Pop. 48413. — A city of Anstria, C. of co. 
of same name, in Transylvania, 120 m. S.E. of Klausen- 
burg. This is a handsome and well-built city, and the 
most important commercial place in the province. 
Pop. 29,598. 

Crook, (krook.) [Swed. krok, a hook.] (Mus) A cir- 
cular tube belonging to a wind-instrument, such as the 
trumpet, &c. It is used for the purpose of causing the 
pitch of the instrument to accord with the key of the 
music. 

vrook ed, (krook’id,) a lake of New York, in Steuben 
and Yates cos. It is about 18 m. in length, by 144 in 
breadth. The outlet which flows into Seneca Lake has 
a descent of 271 feet in about 7 m., affording valuable 
water-power. 

Crook’ed Islands, a group of the Bahamas, in Lat. 
22° 30’ N., Lon. 74° W., consisting of Crooked, Castle, 
Fortune, and Acklin's islands. 

Crop, (krdp.) (Agric.) A growing harvest of grain, grass, 
fruits, or vegetables, —( Metall.) The first quality of tin- 
ore, ready dressed for smelting. —( Mining.) The C. or 
out-crop of a atratum of ore is that edge of it which 
comes out to the surface of the earth; when level, the 
line of C. is called a strike. 

Cropper, (Erop'pr.) DUO erop.] (Law.) One who 
works on land in consideration of receiving a part of the 
crop it may bear as his compensation. 

Croq net, (kró'kd.) (Games.) An out-door pns played 
with balls, hoops, and mallets. The rules laid down to 
be observed by players are given at length in the excel- 
lent manuals of Capt. Mayne Reid, and M. Jacques. 

Crosier, or Crozier, (kró'zhuwr. [From L cruz, 
crucis, a cross.) (Eccl) A bishop's pastoral staff, crooked 
at its upper extremity. —( Ast.) A constellation of 4 stars 
in the 8. hemisphere, near the Antarctic Circle, and of a 
cruciform configuration. 

Cross, (krós.) [Fr. croix, from erux—crucis.] (Antiq.) 
An instrument of torture, consisting of 2 pleces of tim- 
ber crossing each other, one part being vertical, and 
the other horizontal, or both oblique. This punish- 
ment was applied in the Carthaginian and other anc. 
urmies; while among the Romans it was only inflicted 
on malefactors and slaves, and was thence called servile 
supplicium. The most usual method was to nail the 
criminal's hands and feet to this gibbet, in an erect 
posture; though there are instances of criminals so 
nailed with their heads downward. The € on which the 
Saviour suffered is usually considered as having been 
the Cruz capitata, or Latin C, which has one arm longer 
than the otliers, in distinction from the Greek C, which 
has equal arms, — ( Theol.) The doctrine of Christ's snf- 
ferings, and of the Atonement; hence the C. is the 
symbol of Christian religion, and, figuratively, tho re- 
ligion itself. The emperor Constantine, after obtaining 
his victory over Maxentius through the influence of 
the sign of the C, caused crosses to be set up in public 
places and upon publie buildings; and the veneration 
of the C, increased, particularly after the Jnvention of 
the C, or finding of the true C of Christ in Jerusalem 
by the Empress Helena, The C is still regarded with the 
utmost veneration by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
sign of the Cis made not only by Roman Catholics, 
but by the members of the Eastern churches also; 
there are, however, distinctive differences in the man- 
ner in which it is made. It is admitted by the Luther- 
ans us a commemorative sign of the atoning death of 
Christ. —(Her.) An ordinary formed by lines drawn 
palewise and fessewise: and, if bounded by tlie escut- 
*ieon, enclosing 1-5th of the shield, or 1-8d if changed, 
A cross gules, one bur being vertical, the other horizon- 
tal, is called the C. of St. George. The € of St. Andrew 
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are , that is, do not reach the circumference of 
the escutcheon. There are other C. also which do not 
reach the circumference; thus, a C. crosslet, termed a 
Jerusalem Cross when between 4 plain C, it is crossed 
on each arm. A C. flewry has 3 points at each end. A 
Maltese C. has arms increasing in breadth towards the 
ends, which terminate with double points. A C. fitchy 
has the lower limb pointed. A patriarchal C. is plain. 
und has 2 horizontal bars, the upper one shorter. 

Cross, in Arkansas, a co. formed in 1862, of parts of Crit- 
tenden, Poinsett,and St. Francis, C. Cleburne. 

Cross Action, (-di’shun.) (Law.) A counter-action 
preferred by a defendant against the plaintiff on the 
same contract or for the same tort. 

Cross’-bar Shot. (Nav.) A round shot intersected 
by an iron bar through the middle, and standing out a 
few inches on each side;—it is used in naval actions 
for cuttingand destroying the enemy'srigging, spars, &c. 

Cross'-beam, (-beem.) (Nau) A large wooden beam 
placed across two smaller ones, called Litts ; and serving 
to secure the cable of a ship riding at anchor. 

C€ross'bill, (-bil.) (Zoél.) The common name of birds 
allied to the finches, and belonging to the gen. Curri- 
rostra, family Fringillide. They are distinguished by 
having the mandi- 
bles crossing each 
other at the point. 
Buffon called this 
curious structure 
an error and de- 
fect of nature, and 
a useless deform- 
ity, but it has been 
found to enable 
them easily to ob- 
tain their usual 
food, the seeds of 
pine-trees. North 
America has two 
species of them, 
C. Americana, the 
Red Crossbill, and 
€, leucoptera, the 
White-winged Fig. 226. — WHITE-WINGED CROSSRILL. 
Crossbill (Fig. 

226), which is about 6 Inches long. 

Cross’-bow, (-bo.) (Mil) An ancient weapon which 
was a great improvement on the wooden long-bow, aná 
was brought to Europe by the Crusaders. It was made 
of steel, with & peculiar handle, and the string was 
stretched by means of a small wheel called a gaffe. 
The bolts or arrows were generally shod with iron. 

C€ross'-breed, (-brd.) A breed or kind generated by 
the intercourse of a male and female of different species, 

Cross’cut Saw, (Lrósküt.) (Corp) A large saw 
for cutting large logs of timber transversely :— it is 
worked by two persons. 

€ross'-days, (-dàz.) (Eccl) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the three days which come before the Feast of 
the Ascension. 

Cross’-examination, (¢gs-dm-in-d’shun.) | (Law.) 
A close and rigid questioning of a witness by the coun- 
&el of the adverse party, after he lins been examined in 
chief by the counsel of the party producing him. 

Cross’-fire, (-/ir.) (Mil) A fire from a battery or 
fortification so directed as to cross the fire delivered 
from another part of the same work. 

€ross'-hend, (-6éd.) (Mech.) A cross-bar attached 
to the centre of the h of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine, and connected to the main beam. 

Cross’-jack, (/rdjdk.) (Naut.) The lower yard of 
the mizzen-mast of a ship. 

Cross Keys, (lrós'kez,) a locality of Virginia, Rock- 
ingham co., near Harrisonburg. A lively but indecisive 
action was fought here, June 7, 1862, between a body of 
National troops under Gen. Fremont, and Gen. Ewell's 
Confederate command. Union loss, 664; that of the 
Confederates unknown. 

€ross-pieece, (-perce.) (Naut.) That piece of timber 
which serves to connect two bitts. Also, the rail near 
the bollard-timbers, for belaying the running rigging. 

Cross-sea, (-sé.) (Naut.) A chopping sea, whose waves 
cross each other in contrary directions. 

Cross Sound, in Alaska, divides King George III. 
Aron patago fran the N.W. mainland. At its N W. en- 
trance is as Cape. 

Cross-springers, (-spring’giirz.) (Arch.) The trans- 
verse ribs of a grained roof. 

Cross-staff, or Jacos’s Starr. (Narig.) An instru- 
ment resembling a quadrant, formerly used in taking 
the altitude of the sun and stars at sea. 

€ross'-trees, (-tréz.) (Naut.) Pieces of timber in a 





kas both bars oblique, The extremities of a plain C,| ship, supported by the cheeks und trestle-trees, at the 
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"upper ends of the lower masts, to sustain what is above, 
to extend the topgallant shrouds. 

Crotalaria, (krót-ah-là're-ak) [From Gr. krotalon, a 
rattle.) (Bot) An extensive gen. of tropical or sub- 
tropical plants, O. Fubacex, consisting of papilionaceous 
herbs or small shrubs. Their flowers are produced in 
racemes, either opposite the leaves or at the end of the 
branches, and are usually of a yellow color. C. Juncea, 
the Sunn-hemp of India, is extensively cultivated in 
South India, on account of the valuable fibre yielded by 
its inner bark, which is very strong, and is considered 
to be equal to the Russian hemp; it is employed for 
cordage, canvas, and all the ordinary purposes of hemp. 
€. sayit!alis, the Rattle-box, is found in woods and sandy 
fields from New Hampshire to Arkansas. 

Cro!nlidse, (krotdl’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Rattlesnake 
fam., comprising some of the most deadly of poisonous 
serpents, whose upper jaw contains but few teeth, but 
is armed with sharp-pointed, perforated or gno 
movable poison-fangs. These fangs are concealed in a 
fold of the gum, or raised, at the will of the animal. 
They connect with a gland situated near the oye, which 
furnishes the fluid poison. When the snake bites, the 
fangs are raised, and the pressure of the temporal mus- 
cles upon the gland forces the poison along the fang 
into the wound. These animals have a deep pit between 
the eye and the nostril, and the rattlesnakes proper 
have the tail furnished with a rattle, with which they 
make a noise when they apprehend danger. The Com- 
mon Rattlesnake of the U. States, Crotalus durissus, is 3 
to 4 feet long, sulphur-brown above, with two rows of 
confluent, lozenge-sha; brown spots; tail black. Its 
habits are sluggish; it moves slowly, and only bites 
when provoked, or for the popor of killing ita prey. 
It feeds upon birds, squirrels, and other small animals, 
which it secures by lying In wait for them. The Water 
Moccasin or Cotton Mouth, Tozicophis piscivorus, of the 
Southern States, has the tail without a rattle, and has no 
local plates. In summer, it i$ seen on the low branches 
which hang over the water, into which it falls on the 
slightest alarm. It is more to be dreaded than even 
the rattlesnake, as it attacks everything which comes 
in its way, and without warning. 

€rot'alum. [L. from Gr. ‘rotlon, a rattle.)  (Antiq.) 
An antique description of castanet, played by the Cory- 
bantes, or priests of the goddess Cybele. 

Crotchet, (<rdch’et.) (Fr. crochet, a little hook.) ( Mus.) 
Half a minim, or the fourth part of a semibreve; thus, 

—( Print.) This mark [ ], to separate what is not 

or | an essen rt of the sentence, — ( Fortif.) An 

aperture in the glacis of a covered way.— ( Mil.) 

Disposition of troops in parallel order to the line of 
battle. 


Croton, (Xvo'tn.) (Bof) An important gen. of plants, 
O. Euphorbiacex, distinguished by the flowers being 
moncecious, with a five-parted calyx. C. tiglium (Fig. 


227) is a tree, native 
of Coromandel, &c. 
Fror its seeds is ex- 
tracted the Croton 
oil, which is a pow- 
erful purgative. One 
drop is usually suffi- 
cient; hence the 
value of this 

rug in cases where 
smallness of doses, 
epeedineas of action, 
and powerful effects 
are required, as in 
mania, apoplexy, 
dropsy, &c. It is so 


It is 
hibited usually in ' 


acrid that it is ex- 
ills, in order to » 227, — CROTON LIUM. 

Doi the burning 3T can 

heat it occasions in the throat if swallowed by itself; 

on this account it is not used in any case where there 

is inflammation of the bowels. In large doses it acts 

as a frightful poison, producing symptoms like those 

of cholera. Externally it has been used as a counter- 

irritant. — Many of the species have aromatic proper- 

ties. Among these are C. 

Cascarilla bark, which is chiefly collected on the island 

of Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas. This bark is es- 

teemed as an aromatic bitter tonic, without astringency, 

in cases of simple indigestion. C. pseudo-China yields 

the Copalche bark, which has similar properties, and is 

used in Mexico in place of cinchona. 

Croup, (kroop,) or CvxNaNcug TRacHkALIS, [Fr. croupe.] 

(Med.) An affection of the throat, accompanied b a 
uliar shrillness of voice, wheezing, difficult respira- 
n, &c. It most usually attacks young children, whe 





Eleutheria,the tree yielding | 
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are suddenly seized with a difficulty of breathing and 
other symptoms. Exposure to cold seems to be the 
general cause of the disease, and it is consequently 
more prevalent in winter and spring than in summer, 
It is said to be wonderfully cured in twe days, by mix- 
ing a teaspoonful of sulphur in a glass of water, and 
giving a teaspoonful of the mixture every hour. 
Croupade, (kroop-ád'.) [Fr.] wee A leap in which 
the horse pulls up his hind legs, as if to draw them un 
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to his belly. 
Crow, (kro.) fA. S. craw.) (Zotl.) See Corvina, 
Crow Blaek'bird. ) See IcrERID E. 


€row'-foot. (Bot.) See RANUNCULACKEJR. — ( Naut.) The 
name given to a complication of small cords, spreading 
out from a long block; used on shipboard for suspend- 
ing the awnings, or keeping the topsails from striking 
against the tops. 

Crow-bar, (kró'bdr.) (Mech) An iron lever, with a 
claw at one end and a sharp point at the other; used 
for raising and moving heavy weights. 

Crown, (kroun.) [L. corona.] (His.) An ornament 
of various forms and materials, worn encircling the 
head, by kings and others as emblems of authority ; and 
as a mark of honor for civil, military, and naval achieve- 
ments. No.1, in Fig, 228, represents the laurel C. of 
ancient Rome (from Montfaucon); 2, the mural C. worn 
by Cybele (as given by Caylus); 3, the radiated C. of 
its ordinary form (from a coin of Gordian); 4, the square 
Saxon C. (as delineated in a MS. of the period, in the 





Fig. 228. — crowns, 


Cottonian Collection, England); 5, the € worn by 
Charlemagne (from a coin in the National Library, 
Paris); 6, the € of William the Conqueror (from a 
coin in the British Museum); 7, the Imperial © of 
Germany; 8, the Ottoman €. —(Numis) An English 
silver coin of the value of five shillings, or abt. $1.25 ; 
the half of which sum, two shillings and sixpence, is 
termed a Aalf-crown. — (Jewelry. Among lapidarios 
and jewellers, the upper work of tbe rose-diamond, 
centring into a point at the top.—(£ecl.) Same as 
TONSURE. — ( Naut.) See ANCHOR. —( Math.) In Geom- 
etry, a plane ring embraced between two concentric 
perimeters.— ( Pol. and Law.) Regal or sovereign power 
or authority; as, a conspirator against the crown. 

Crown’-beard, here) (Bot.) See VERBESINA. 

Crowa- giona, Gass. 

Crown-impe'rial. (Bot) Sce FRITILLARIA. 

Crown-lands, (-ldndz.) (Law.) Lands which are he- 
reditaments of the sovereign of a country. 

Crown-paper. (Manuf) A kind of writing-paper, 
having the watermark of a crown in the upper left-hand 
corner. 

Crown- t. (Arch.) In building, a post which stands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 
Crown Prince. (Ger. Kron-Prinz.] (Jfer.) In some 
of the Continental kingdoms of Europe, the title borne 
by the heir-apparent to the throne; as, the C P. of 

Denmark. 

Crown-saw. (Mech. A kind of circular saw, used 
by joiners, &c., and formed by cutting the teeth round 
the edge of a hollow cylinder. 

€rown-senb, (-skib.) (Fur.) A cancerous sore or pus- 
tule formed round the angles of a horse's hoof. 

€rown-wheel. (Horol.) In common watches, the 
wheel which drives the escapement- wheel, or that 
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which acts on the yalete = (MeN) A Crown- or Con- 
trate-wheel is one which acts upon a common pinion, or 
a lantern, and to which rotary motion is communicated 
by means of cogs placed parallel to the axis. 

Crown-work, (-wurk.) (Fortif.) An outwork run- 
ning into the field, consisting of two semi-bastions at 
the extremes, and an entire bastion in the middle, with 
curtains. It is designed to gain some advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

Crow’s-bill, (kroz'bil.) en) A kind of forceps 
for extracting bullets, small shot, &c., from wounds. 

€row'^s-foot. (Mil) Same as CALTROP, q.v. 

€row'^s-nest. (Naut.) A cask set up in the cross- 
trees of a ship's mast, to serve as shelter for a man on 
the look-out. 

€row-stone. (Arch) The crowning stone of the 
gable end of a building. 

Crow Wing, in Minnesota, a N. central co., b. N. and 
W. by the Mississippi river; area, 540 sq.m. C. Crow 
Wing. 

Croydon, (kroi'dn,) a town of England, co. Surrey, 9 
m. 8. of London. Pop. 22,357. 

Crozier, (kró'zhür.) Ven) Same as CRORIER, q. v. 

Crozophora, (kro-zif'o-rah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 
Euphorbiacex, consisting of annual or perennial, low- 
growing plants, having all their parts densely clothed 
with starry hairs or shield-shaped scales. C. tinctoria is 
cultivated in 8. France for the sake of a purplish dye, 
called Tournesol, which is obtained from it, and is ex- 
ported to Holland, where it is used as a coloring-matter 
for cheese, confectionery, wine, &c. The dye must not 
be confounded with the litmus of our chemists. 

Crucial, (kroo’she-dl.) [From L. crux — crucis, a cross.] 
(Surg.) Transverse, or in the form of a cross; as, a eru- 
cial incision. — ( Philos.) C. instances is a name given to 
phenomena brought forward to decide between two ap- 
parent causes. Chemical tests are generally C. instances 
or experiments. 

€ru'ciate, (-it.) (Bot) Cruciform, or shaped like a 
cross, — With equal arms, as the flowers of the radish 
or wall-flower. 

Crucible, (kroo'se-bl.) [Fr. creuset, from It. croginolo, 
an earthen melting-pot.] (Chem.) A vessel or melting- 
pot used in chemical operations, and frequently made 
of clay, and so tempered and baked as to endure great 
heat. Silver, platina, and iron C. are occasionally 
used, and, in melting platinum, a lime C. For fluidiz- 
ing gold and silver, C. are made in great part of plum- 
bago. —( Metall.) A receptacle for molten metal at the 
vent of a furnace. 

Arucifereze, (kroo-sif-ére-e.) [L. cruz, a cross, and 
Jero, Y bear] (Bot.) The Crucifers, a large O. of plants, 
so named from the four petals which are arranged 
crosswise. It is identical with the O. BRASSICACEE, q. t. 

Crucifix, (kroo'se-f iks.) [Fr., from L. cruz — crucis.] 
(Eccl.) A representation in carving, painting, or stat- 
uary, of the Saviour fastened upon the cross. 

Cruciform, E [L. crucis, belonging to a 
cross, and forma, shape.] oting a thing which has 
four arms, branches, or rays disposed in the form of a 
cross. — ( Bot.) Same as CRUCIATE, g. v. 

Crude, (krood.) [L. crudus.] (Paint.) A picture is said 
to be crude when the colors are daubed on, and do not 
blend together for harmonious effect. 

Crudity, (kroo'de-te.) [L. cruditas, from crudus, raw.) 
(Med.) A term applied to undigested substances in the 
stomach, and to humors in the body which are imper- 
fectly formed, &c. 

Cruise, (krooz) [From Du. kruis.) (Nau) A sailing 
backwards and forwards upon the sea, or a voyage 
made in courses that cross one another; hence, a 
cruiser is a small armed vessel that sails to and fro in 
quest of the enemy, to protect the commerce of its own 
nation, or for piratical purposes. 

Cruor, (kroo'ór.) |L., gore.] The clot of the blood. Sec 
BLoop. 

Crura, (kroo'rdh.) [L.} (Anat) The congeries of ner- 
vous fibres which expand into the hemispheres of the 
cerebrum or cerebellum. 

Crural, (kroordl. [From L. crus, the leg.) (Amat.) 
The C. artery is that which conveys the blood to the 
legs; the C. vein, that by which this blood returns to- 
wards the heart. 

Crusades, (The,) (kroo-sádz.) [Fr. croisade, from L. 
crus, a cross.) (Hist. The name by which the wars 
or military expeditions were distinguished that were 
carried on by the Christian nations of Western Europe, 
from the end of the 11th to the end of the 13th cent., 
for the conquest of Palestine. They were called C. be- 
cause all the warriors fought under the banner of the 
Cross, and wore that emblem on their shoulder, — the 
French, a white cross on a red ground; the English, a 
red cross on a white ground. The Pope considered the 
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invasion of Asia as the means of propagating Christian 
ity among the Infidels, and of winning whole nations to 
the bosom of the Church; monarchs expected victory 
andincrease of dominion; and their suljects were easily 
persuaded to engage in the glorious cause! Yet army 
after army was destroyed ; and though some brilliant 
victories served to exhibit the soldiers of Christendom 
as heroes of a valorous age, and the holy city of Jeru- 
salem was more than once under their dominion, the 
Christian empire on the Asiatic continent was eventu- 
ally overthrown, and the dominion of the Mamelukes 
and Sultans established. But by means of these joint en- 
terprises, the European nations became more connected 
with each other; feudal tyranny was weakened ; a com- 
mercial intercourse was inaugurated throughout Eu- 
rope, which greatly augmented the wealth of the cities ; 
the human mind expanded; and a number of arts and 
sciences, till then unknown by the western nations, 
were introduced. These advantages were accompanied 
undoubtedly by great evils. There have been six C. 
The Ist, in 1096, was excited by Peter the Hermit, and 
encouraged by Pope Urban II. It was commanded by 
Geoffrey of Bouillon, and Jerusalem was taken. In the 
2d, 1142, Conrad III. of Germany, and Louis VII. were 
leaders, but were unsuccessful. The 3d, in 1189, was 
occasioned by the Saracens aking the “ Holy City.” 
Frederick II. of Germany, Philip Augustus of France, 
and Richard “ Coeur de Lion” of England, were leaders ; 
the only successful exploit was the taking of Acre. The 
4th was conducted by Andrew, king of Hu ry, in 
1217. The 5th, by Frederick II. of Germany, who for a 
short time recovered possession of Jerusalem, in 1228. 
The 6th, in 1249, was led by St. Louis, king of France, 
against Egypt, but was unsuccessful. The 7th and last 
was also promoted by St. Louis, who died on his way to 
Palestine, 1270. It was afterwards led by Prince Ed- 
ward of England (Edward I.), the last of the Crusad- 
ers, who himself returned soon to England. In 1291, 
Acre and other cities having capitulated, the Christian 
knights left them definitively in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the ns. — The wars carried on against the 
Albigenses and others who dissented from the Roman 
Catholic Church, have sometimes been called C. 

Crusca, (Accademia della.) (-dél'lah kroos'kah.) 
[It., the academy of chaff.] (Lit.) A celebrated literary 
association founded at Florence in 1582, and of late 
years reorganized, along with others, under the title of 
the Royal Florentine mea, 

Crust (krist) of the Earth. See Grorocr. 

Crustacea, (-à'se-ah,) or CRUSTACEANS. [L. crusta, a 
shell.) (ZoóL) A class of animals belonging to the 
branch Articulata, and including the Crab (Figs. 229, 
47, 99), Lobster, and Prawn. It takes its name from 
the crust in which the animals are encased, an integu- 
ment strengthened with carbonate of lime. The body 
is divided into several segments, to some of which artic- 
ulated limbs are attached. There are three principal 
divisions of the body — head, thorax, and abdomen. 
The thorax is covered by a large shield called the cura- 
pace. The abdomen is sometimes small, and soldered 
to the under side of the thorax; at others it is elongat- 
ed, and an important agent of locomotion, as in the 





Fig. 229. — ANATOMY OF A CRAB. 

1, Heart; 2, artery of the eyes; 3, artery of the abdomen; 
4, branchim; 5, raised branchiw; 6, stomach; 7, muscles of the 
stomach; 8, liver; 9, a part of the skin which oovers the inside 
of the carapace ; 10, side, 


lobster, when it is furnished with swimming-plates at 
the end. There are usually two pairs of antenne, one 
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palr boing considered by some naturalists the organs 
of hearing, the other of smell. The great majority of 
ernstaceans are aquatic, some living in fresh water, but 
the greatest number in the sea, aid their blood is aérated 
by means of gills. Their anatomy may be easily un- 
derstood with the help of the accompanying diagram. 
Ali the species lay eggs, which the female usually car- 
ries about with her, under its tail, until the time for 
hatching arrives. They periodically cast their cases as 
they grow in size, a new case having been prepared be- 
beath the old one, and this is at first a mere soft skin, 
but it eoon becomes as hari as the preceding integu- 
ment The forms of these animals are very curiously 
varied, now ons and now another part being trans- 
formed or suppressed. They consequently afford very 
interesting studies to the naturalist. The crustaceans 
are divided in this work, after Danna, into tho 3 orders, 
Derr pods, Trtradecapods, and Entemostraca, 
Try'ing-bird. (Zl) See ARMIDA. 
Uryolite, (kri’o-lit.) [From Gr. kryos, frost, and lithos, 
a stone.) (Min) A substance of a white or yellowish- 
gray color, occurring in masses of a foliated structure, 
and fusible in the flame of a candle. It is a double 
fluoride of aluminium and sodium, and there are large 
deposits of it in Greenland. It is employed as a raw 
material, in Pennsylvania, &c., in the manufacture of 
aluminate of soda, which is available instead of caustic 
soda in the saponification of fatty matters. It is also 
used in the making of a poreclin-like white glass, and 
various valnable chemical products are obtained frem 
it. Sp. gr.29to3v77. Comp. Aluminium, 12:0; sodium, 
32:8; fluorine, 54-2 = 100, 
pt, (kript.) [Gr. krypté, a vault; literally, a secret 
place.) (Arch) A snbterranean chapel or oratory ; or, 
a vault under a church for the interment of the dead. 
Crypiogams, (krip'to-ndmz.) [Gr. kryptos, hidden, 
ami gamos, wedlock.) ( Bot.) A vast division of the veg- 
etable kingdom, to which many names have been ap- 
plied, as Asexual or Flowerless Plants, Acrogens, Aga- 
mæ, Anandre, Acotyledons, Cryptogams, Cryptogamia, 
Cryptophyta, Cellnlares, Exembryonata, &c. Some of 
these names have been given to them collectively, while 
others have been appropriated to one of the two great 
sections into which (. are divisible. The great distinc- 
tive point of C. does not consist in the absence of de- 
cided male and female organs, nor in their minuteness, 
for in the greater port their presence has been ascer- 
tained beyond all donbt, and the analogous organs in 
phænogams often require the assistance of the lens to 
make out even their external form clearly. The main 
point is that the reproductive organs are not true seeds 
containing an embryo, but mere cells consisting of one 
or two membranes inclosing a granular matter. These 
bodies, whether called spores or sporidia, produce by 
germination a thread or mass of threads, à membrane, 
a cellular body, &c., as the case may be, which either 
at once gives rise to the fruit, or to a plant producing 
fruit. Indeed, the differences are so great that these 
spores seem rather to be relatives, or what is technically 
termed homologues, of pollen grains, than of true seeds. 
The C. are divided into the two classes THALLOGENS and 
i shy, ttir rak tet. UF 4 
ptogra yY, Cx fe. rom Gr. krypto, I 
Tide, and graphé, a writing.) The art of writing in ci- 
pher or secret characters: — an example of this kind is 
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called a . 
Cryptol s (-tõl'o-je.) [From Gr. krypta, and logos, 
speech.) ret or enigmatical speech or language. 


Cry ptotrenin, (-té’ne-ah.) | [From Gr. krypto, and tai- 
nia, a border.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Apiaceæ, of 
which the Honewort, C, Canadensis of N. America, is 
the only species. It is a smooth, perennial, erect herb, 
with ternate stalked leaves, and numerous umbels of 
small white flowers, curiously disposed in an almost 
panicled manner. 

Crystal, (kristdL) [Gr. krystallos, congealed.] (Chem. 
and Min.) An inorganic body, which has assumed the 
torm of a regular solid, terminated by a certain number 
of plane and smooth surfaces. C. may be formed in 
various ways. Some are formed by the evaporation of 
a finid holding crystalline substances in solution; or by 
the passage of a body from the fluid to the solid state, 
as in the case of most metals ; or they may be deposited 
by the vapor of a volatilized body. — €. glass. ( Manuf.) 
A substance more perfect in its composition than com- 
mon glass. It is freqnently cut ; and vases, lustres, and 
other ornaments are made of it. — Iceland C. (Min.) A 
var. of calcareous spar, or crystallized carbonate of 
lime, remarkable for its double ref-action; — it is 
brought from Icelapd, whence the name. 

Crystalline, (kris‘taldin.) [Same deriv.) Transpar- 
ent And pure resembling crystal.— C. humor or lens. 
Bee Ets. — C. rocks. (Geol.) A name given toall rocks 
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having a crystalline structure They are found belong- 
ing to every division of the crust of the earth, but are 
especially abundant in the most ancient azoic rocka- 
the greater portion of intruded igneous rocks also pox 
sess this structure. It has been asserted. that all C. R. 
have been produced by heating to fusion or by solution ; 
but there are meny rocks, such us fossiliferous lime- 
stones, in which th.s structure occurs, when it is not 
vossible to conceiv.. of their being in either condition. 
Ve know not wha’ is the force that induces crystalline 
structure in amor hous massis; it may be called metae 
morphic or molecular action, but these are names that 
mean nothing, w d simply hide our ignorance. 
Crystallization, (kristil-li-á'shün. (From Gr. 
Lrystalios, a cr stal.) (Chem.) The spontancous as- 
snmption of w II-defined geometrical forms by bodies, 
in passing from the fluid, or aériform, state to the solid 
condition. See CRYSTAL and CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Crystallegraphy, (-log’ral-fe.) (Gr. krystallos, and 
graphein, to wate.) Almest all solid chemical com- 
pounds, when slowly formed, assume a regular shape, 
bounded by plane surfaces. The science of C. treats 
of the laws by which these surfaces are disposed one 
to the other. €rystals are assumed to possess certain 
axes, and the form is determined by the relation 
which the plane surfaces bear to these axes. Although 
the forms in which bodies crystallize are almost in- 
finitely varied, it has been found that they may be 
classified into seven crystallographic systems. These 
are briefly as follows: 1. The regular Cubic or Monemetria 
System, The simplest forms are the cube or hexahedron 
(A, Fig. 230), which has 6 square faces or planes, aud 
the 3 equal axes (printed in bold lines) terminate in the 
centre of the square faces, Ex. of substances which 
erystallize in this form: gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
common salt, fluor-spar. The Octahedron (B), which 
has 8 faces, all of which are equilateral triangles, and 
12 edges, with 6 angles, each of which has 4 faces. The 
terminations of the axes are in the angles of the crys- 
tals. ‘Ex. Diamond, alum, sal-ammonia. The R/hombic 
Dodecahedron (C), which has 12 faces, and is derived from 
the cube and octahedron. Ex. Garnet.— 2. The Quad- 
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Fig. 230. — PRINCIPAL PORMS OF CRYSTALLIZATION, 


ratic or Dimetric System. These crystals are symmetrt- 
cal about 3 axes, which are rectangular, but only 2 of 
equal length, the 3d being different, To this belong 
the Right square prism (D), in which the lateral axes 
terminate in the centre of each side-face; and the 


Right square-based octahedron (E), which resembles $ 
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pyramids placed base to base, and having 8 faces, which 
form isosceles triangles. Ex. of crystals of this system: 
Sulphate of nickel and tungstate of lead. —3. The Hex- 
agonal or Rhombohedral System, in which the crystals 
possess 4 axes, 3 being equal in length, situated in one 
plane, and inclined 60° to one another, and a principal 
axis at right angles to the plane of the former. To this 
belong the Regular six-sided prism (F), and the Rhombo- 
hedron(G). Ex. of this system; Quartz, beryl, arsenic, 
antimony, and apatite.—4. The Rhombic or Trimetric 
System. These crystals have 3 rectangular axes, all of 
different lengths. The Right rhombic prism (H), and the 
Right rhombic-based octuhedron (K ), are forms included 
in this system. Ex. Sulphur, topaz, and sulphate of 
pee The Oblique Prismatic or Monoclinic. These 

ave 3 axes, which may be all of unejual lengths, 2 of 
which are placed at right angles to each other, while 
the 3d axis is sọ inclined as to be perpendicular to one 
of the two axes, or oblique to the other. To this belong 
the Oblique rhombic prism (M), and the Oblique rhombic- 
based octahedron (N). Ex. of this system: Borax, sul- 
phate of soda, and carbonate of soda. — 6. The Doubly- 
oblique Prismatic or Triclinic System, in which the 3 axes 
are all inclined obliquely, and of unequal length. The 
forms are very irregular, which render them very puz- 
zling to make out satisfactorily. Ex. Nitrate of bis- 
muth and sulphate of copper. — 7. The Diclinic System, 
in which there are 2 axes at right angles, and a 3d ob- 
lique to the plane of these two, the primary form being 
n symmetrical eight-sided pyramid.— The angles of 
crystals are measured by an instrument called a Goni- 
ometer. One of the most frequently used is the reflect- 
ing G. of Wollaston, which consists of a divided circle 
graduated to degrees and subdivided with a vernier. 
On the axis is an arrangement for supporting the crys- 
tal. A distant object is viewed, reflected in one of the 
faces of the crystal, and the vernier is brought to zero. 
The circle carrying the crystal is then turned until the 
same object is reflected from another face of the crystal, 
when the angle formed by the two faces can be read otf 
on the circle. 

Crystalloty pe. (-tdl'lo-tip.) (Gr. krystallos, and typos, 
resemblance.] (Photog.) A sun-picture taken on glass 
by the collodion process, The difference between this 
process and the Talbotype, in producing a negative, by 
which other impressions may be taken on paper, is, 
that by the process of J. Fox Talbot (or uo) the 
negative or type is made upon paper, which is after- 
wards waxed, in order to give transparency, and thus 
make ita medium through which positives are taken. 
The C.is formed at once, and imparts to the positive or re- 
flected picture a greater clearness of detail and finertone. 

Ctenoids, (t6no(dz.) [From Gr. kfenoides, comb-like. | 
(Zodl.) Taking the scales as the basis of classification, 
Agassiz has divided the fishes into the four following 
orders: Ctewids, which have the scales toothed on tho 
edges, as Porch, Bream, Bass, &c.; Cycloids, which have 
the scales rounded and smooth on the edge, as Salmon 
and Cod; Gunoids, which have enamelled scales, as the 
Gar-pike; and "iovis, embracing fishes with fine 
pont-like or stellate scales, as Sharks and Skates. 

Ctenophoriw, (('n-df'o-re.) (Zodl.) The Berotd Me- 
dusse, an QO. of Acalephs, having a more or less spherical 
or ovate body, built of 8 homologous segments, bearing 
5 rows of locomotive appendages, more or less distinctly 
indicated. This O. is divided into the fam. Cydippidie 
wud Berofle ; but the gen. Berde (Fig. 231) may be taken 
es the type. It is composed 
of a gelatinous substance, 
strengthened by 8 bands of 
rather firmer texture, which 
are covered with rows of 
large vibratile cilia, arranged 
side by side, so as to form 
narrow plates of a fin-like 
character. There are, in the 
most common species, from 
3 to7 cilia in each row, and 
abt. 20 rows on each ridge; 
ever these the Beróe has com- 
plete control; it can retard 
or stop their movements at 
pleasure, and arrest the play 
of one, two, or more rows, 
while the remainder continue in rapid vibration, and 
act like so many little paddles. Ry these means it is 
capable of swimming through the water with consider- 
ableactivity, and of changing its course at will. These 
little animals are of a bright, faintly-blue aspect; and 





Fig. 231. — BERÖR. 


aa, Tentaenla; b. mouth; 
c, termination of intestine. 
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Cuba. (Li'lal) a large islaud of the West Indies, for- 
merly belouging to Spain, and the chief of the Antilles 
x —whence her poetical appellation of Queen of the 
ntilles, C. is of crescent-like form, and lies bet. 219 
54’ and 239 70' N. Lat., and 84° 57' 15" and $1? 11/45" 
W. Lon.; having Florida and the Bahamas to the N., 
8.W. Hayti, S. Jamaica, and W. Yucatan and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Length, abt. 660 m.; breadth, varying 
from 11 to 135 m.; coast-line estimated at 1,800 m. 
Total area (with ontlying islets) 48,469 sq. m. The 
shores of C. are much indented ; the principal inlets are 
the bays of Buena Esperanza, Honda, Broa, and Negrila. 
Capes, San Antonio, Cruz, Maysi, and Mulas. Seaboard 
generally low, and with many salt lagoons. A cordil- 
'ra of mountains intersects the entire length of the in- 
terior, attaining a maximum height of 7,500 ft. Soil 
Fertile in the extreme; forests of vast extent are inter- 
spersed over the interior, presenting a vegetation al- 
most unequalled for luxuriance and variety. Clim. Hot 
and variable; hurricanes and shocks of earthque ke are 
frequent. Prod. Sugar is the chief staple of industry, 
followed by tobacco, coffee, rice, maize, tropical fruits, 
and vegetables. The Cobre mines yield large supplies 
of copper-ore, and coal, bitumen, and varieties of mar- 
bles and valuable stones are found, Manuf, Sugar, rum, 
molasses, cigars, and applications of wax. The com- 
merce of the island is principally in the hands of for- 
eigners. (lis divided into3 depts.— the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and. Western — having Santiago, Trinidad, and Ha- 
vana as their respective caps.; the latter is also the 
metropolis of the island. Before 1865, (. possessed abt. 
818 m. of railroad. Communication between the coast 
and tae interior is still, however, very d: fective. The 
pp. ports are Havana, Matanzas, Cardenis, Cienfuegos, 
Trinidad, Manzanillo, and Santiago de Cuba. Hest, 
C, discovered by Columbus in 1492, nt first Lore success- 
ively the names Juana, Pinandina, Sentiayo, and 
Ave Maria, It has, however, retained its native a; pel- 
lation. The Spanish settlement was consummated in 
1512 nnd the culture of sugar-cane and tobacco intro- 
duced abt. 1580, American filibustering expeditions 
against the island occurred in 18:0-51, both of which 
ended disastrously to their projectors, Owing to the 
oppressive rule sanctioned by the home govt., a rebel- 
lion broke out in 1865, and continued for ten years. 
It ended in a treaty between the contending partica, 
As the reforms promised were not carried into effect, 
a new rebellion began in 1:95» and continued until 1598, 
the effort to suppress it being conducted with ruch 
cruelty on the partof Sprin ns to lead in the latter year 
to war with the United States The principal seat of 
this wer was the city of Santiago de Cuba, where aSpan- 
ish fleet was destroyed and the city taken. The conflict 
ended in the independence of Cuba, which remnined 
under the military control ofthe United States, await- 
ing the action of the Cuban leaders and the establish- 
ment of a stable government in the island, For details 
of the war, see UNITED STATES. 

Cubature, (ü'bah-ür. [From Gr. kwbos, a cube.] 
(Geom.) "Ihe finding exactly the solid or cubic con- 
tents of a body. 

Cube, (küb.) [From Gr. kubos.]) (Gecm.) A regular 
solid body, consisting of 6 square and equal. sides, and 
containing equal angles (see A, Fig. 250). ‘The solidity 
of any C. is found by multiplying the superficial ares 
of one of the sides by the height, or multiplying to- 

ether 3 factors, each equal to the conimon dimension. 
Thus, the solid contents of a C. any one of whose sur- 
faces is 3 ft, long, will be 3 X 3 X 3, or 2; cubic ft. Tho 
product of 2 of the factors is the area of one of its sides, 
e C. is one of the regular or Platonic bodies, which, 
being placed beside each other, fill up the space about 
a point. —(Arith.) A Conic Number is that which is 
roduced by the multiplication of a square number by 
ts root; thus, 64 is a C. number, and arises by multi- 
plying 16, the square of 4, by the root 4. — C. RooT is 
the common factor of a C. number; thus, 3 is the C. root 
of 27, — A DouBLE Cube consists of 2 cubes placed side 
by side. — ( Crystal.) Same as Herahedron. See CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY. E 
Cubeba, (ki-bé’bah.) (Bot) A gen.of plants, O. Pi- 
acer. They are shrubs, frequently of climbing 
labi, indigenous in the tropics of Asia and Africa. 
C. officinalis and C. canina. furnish the cubeb fruits of 
commerce, which are like black pepper but stalked. 
They have an acrid but aromatic taste, and are specially 
useful in diseases of the bladder and urinary passages. 
In large doses they give rise to svmptoms of irritant 
poisoning. 
( 


the cilia, when in motion, present vivid iridescent hues. | Cabebs, (kü'bébz) (Med.) See CUBEBA. 


Ctesibiums, ((e-sib/c-i5,) a mathematician of Alexandria 
in the 2d cent. p, c. He invented the clep#ydra,a pump, 
and other machines, 





Cubic, or Cubical, (kü/bik; kü'bikL) [From Gr. 
kubikos, cube-shaped.] Having the form of a cube; or 
that may be contained within a cube. Thus, a cubie 
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foot of water is the water that may be contained within 
6 equal surfaces, each a foot square. — ( Crystallog.) 
Same as Monometric. See CRYSTALLOGRAPRY and CUBE. 

Cubit, (bit) [From L. cubitus, the elbow.) (Antiq.) 
An anc. measure, equal to the length of a man's arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. Among 
different nations the length of the C. differed, The C 
of the Scriptures is sup to have been 22 inches. — 
(Anat.) The bone of the arm from the elbow to the 
wrist; in other words, the fore-arm. 

€ubo-eube, (kü’bo-.) (Alg.) The 6th power; thus 64 is 
the eubo-cube of 2. — CUBO-CUBO-CUBE is the 9th power; — 
512 is the cubo-cubo-cube of 12. 

Cuboidal, (ku-boid‘dl.) (Gr. kubos, and eidos, form.) 
That is nearly in the shape of a cube. 

Cuckoo, (kook’66.) (Fr. coucou.) (Zodl.) See CUCULIDÆ. 

Cuckoo-flower. (Bot.) See CARDAMINE. 

C€uculidze, (ku-koo'le-de.) (Zoil.) The Cuckoo fam., O. 
Scansores, comprising birds with a compressed, gently 
curved, and generally, lengthened bill, elongated 
tarsi, rather short toes, long and soft tail, with 8 or 12 
feathers. The cuckoo of Europe, Cuculus canorus, lays 
its eggs in the nests of other birds, chiefly in those of 
the hedge-sparrow, from which the young cuckoos 
turn out the young sparrows. The American Cuckoo, 
queque Americanus, found in all parts of the U. States, 
is 12 inches long; the upper parts metallic greenish- 
olive, and parts white. Its flight is rapid; its favorite 
retreat is the thickest foliage. Its notes resemble the 
word “cow, cow," several times repeated. Unlike the 
European Cuckoo, it builds its nest and rears its young 
in the usual manner. The Ani, or Keel Bill, Orotophaga 
ani, found from the Carolinas to Florida, is 12 inches 
long; its bill is smooth, and the culmen abruptly de- 
curved. 

Cucullate, Cucullated, (ki’kil-(at.) [From L. 
cucullatus.) (Bot. Presenting the form of a hood, as 
in the lip of Cypripedium.—(Zodl.) Indicating such 
insects as have the prothorax raised into a kind of 
ventricose hood for the reception of the head. 

Cucumber, (ki’kiim-l’r.) (Bot) See Cucumis. — Bit- 
ter ©. See CITRULLUS. — One-seeded Star C. See Sicyos. 
— C. root. See MEDEOLA. — C. tree, See MAGNOLIA. 

Cucumis, (ku'koo-mis) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Cucurbitaces, comprising the Cucumber, one of the 
oldest known table esculents, and tho Melon, one of 
the most ancient and luscious fruits, Nearly all the 
species of C are annual, and natives of the warmer 
parts of America, Asia and Africa. The Cucumber, C. 
sativus, is a tender annual, having rough trailing stems, 
with lacge angular leaves, and yellow male and female 
flowers, borne in the axils of the leaf-stalks. It isa 
native of Asia, and is mentioned as one of the things 
for which the Israelites longed while in the wilderness, 
and complained to Moses (Numbers xi. 5). The Em- 
peror Tiberius had cucumbers on his table every day in 
the year. Although cold and watery, and by some con- 
sidered uuwholesome, still the fruits are generally much 
esteemed as forming a most grateful salad when cut into 
very thin slices, and dressed with Mei &c. In a 
young state, when small, they are called Gherkins, and 
&re in gre«t request for preserving in vinegar, or for 
pickling with other vegetables, The Melon or Musk- 
melon, C. melo, is the Pepon of Dioscorides, the Melo- 
pepon of Galen, the Melo of Pliny, and the Peponia of 
the modern Greeks, The Cantaloup variety derives its 
name from Cantaluppi, a seat belonging to the Pope, 
near Rome, where this sort, brought from Armenia by 
the missionaries, was first cultivated. Provided the soil 
is moist below, the Melon succeeds in all countries 
where the summer is sufficiently hot, even although the 
winters are cold. Being an annual, its vegetation only 
commences naturally when the soil and air are warm. 
Some varieties are round or oblate, others oblong or 
oval; the surface of some is smooth, of others ribbed, 
rutted, or warted. The flesh is either white, greenish, 
salmon-colored, or red. The green-fleshed varieties are 
now generally preferred. The Water-melon, C. citrullus, 
is of very ancient culture. In 1574, Rauwolf found it in 
the gardens of Tripoli, under the name of Bathieca, the 
root of which wood is from the Hebrew Abbattichim, 
one of the fruits of Ezypt which the Jows regretted in 
the wilderness, It is much cultivated in most dry hot 
mv of the world, on account of its abundant refresh- 

ng juice, which, however, is not so rich and sugury as 
that of the common melon. 

Cucurbit, EM) [L. cucurbita, a gourd.( ( Chem.) 
The boiler of a still. It was originally shaped some- 
what like a gourd. 

€ucurbitacese, (-be-ti's-») [Same deriv.] (Bof.) The 
Gourd fam., an Ò. of plants, all. Cucterbitales, consist- 
ing of succulent climbing plants, with tendrils in place 
e stipules, alternate paliately-veiped rough leaves, and 
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staminate and plstillate flowers; fruit succulent, a 
pepo (gourd); seeds flat, without albumen. The typical 
gen. Cucurbita cousists of herbaceous plants, natives 
of hot countries in both hemispheres. The Pompion, 
or Pumpkin Gourd, C. pepo, of which there are many 
varieties, has large and deep yellow flowers. Its fruit 
is oblong seg ehe ed, and is used for soups or stews. It 
is also mixed with sliced apples, to which a little sugar 
and spice are added, and after being baked is eaten 
with butter under the name of pumpkin-pie. The Esg 
shaj or Succade Gourd, or Vegetable Marrow, is 2. 
ovifera succ la. Its fruit is of a uniform pale green- 
ish-yellow, of an elongated oval shape, slightly ribbed, 
and abt. 9 inches long. It is used in every stage of ‘ts 
growth, and is peculiarly tender and sweet; when 
very young it is good if fried in batter, but it is in the 
intermediate or half-grown state that it deserves the 
name of Vegetable Marrow. It is then excellent when 
lain boiled, and served with rich sauces. The Melon 
mpkin, C. maxima, a native of the Levant, is exten- 
sively cultivated in the U. States. Its flowers are large, 
bell-shaped, deep-orange. Its fruit is roundish, often 
flattened at top and bottom, slightly ribbed, of a pale 
buff or salmon color, and thickly netted over its surface 
with narrow vermicular processes. When dressed, it 
has a peculiar flavor not unpleasunt to the taste, and 
forms an excellent substitute for carrots or turnips. 
It is the Potiron of the French, who use it largely in 
soups, as well as mashed in the manner of potatoes. 
Among other gourds we would particularly m«ntion 
the Custard Marrow sa hayes and the improved Custard 
Marrow or Bush Squash, (both of which are prolific and 
highly esteemed for their superior excellence, as well 
as for the peculiar form of their fruit,) which for culi- 
nary purposes are remarkably handsome, and in great 
request. Many kinds of gourds are also exceedingly 
ornamental. The popular name Bottlle-gourd is given 
to fruits of some species of the Gourd fam., but more 
properly belongs to the fruit of the Calabash-tree, Cres- 
centia cujeta. (See CRESCENTIACE®.) 

Cucurbitales, (Là-lür-bed'lecz) [Rame deriv.] (Bot.) 
An all. of plants, sub-class Diclinous Erogens, havin 
monodichlamydeous flowers, inferior fruit, pariet 
placentze, and embryo without a trace of albumen. 

Cud, (küd.) [A.8.] The food which ruminating ani- 
mals eo from their stomach, in order to chew it 
over again. 

Cudbear, (küd'bair.) (Dyeing.) See ARCHIL. 

Cuddalore, (küd-dah-ór',) a seaport of Brit. India, in 
the Carnatic, 86 m. 8.S.E. of Madras; Lat. 11° 43’ 24” 
N., Lon. 79° 49’ E. Pop. 30,000. 

Cuddy, (üd'de) (Naut.) In large ships, a place lying 
between the captain's cabin and the quarter-deck under 
the poop. It is divided into partitions for the master 
and other officers. — Also, a kind of galley, or cook- 
room, in the fore part or near the stern of a lighter, 
or canal-boat. 

Cud-weed, (küd'weed.) (Bot) See GNAPHALIUM. 

Cudworth, Ratpn, (küdhcürth,) an English philoso- 
pher, B. 1617, was the author of the Zrue Intellectual 
System of the Universe, a work which has been frequently 
translated and republished. It is a defence of revealed 
religion against materialism and infidelity. D. 1688. 

Cue, (ki.) La queue, à tail.) (Gemes.) In billiards, the 

t 





long straight rod used in striking a ball. — ( Elocution.) 
The last words of a speech which a player in a theatri- 
cal part, who is to answer, catches and regaids as au 
intimation to begin. Also, a hint given to bim of 
what and when he is to speak. 

Cuirass, (kwe-rds’.) [Fr. cuirasse, from L. corium, 
leather. | (Mil. A piece of defensive armor known to 
the ancients under a variety of forms and names (Fig. 
232), now made of iron plate, well hardened, and cover 





Fig. 232. — cvTRASSES. 
1, Greek. 2, Roman. 3, Barbarian. 
ing the body from the neck to the girdle ; — whenog 
QuinassikRsS, heavy cuvalry equipped witha © Thera 
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were O. in the French and English armies till about the 
end of the 17th cent. They were afterwards reintro- 
duced by Napoleon I., and now form regiments in the 
cavalry force of almost all regular armies. 

Cuenca, (Lwén'kah,) an anc. city of Spain, C. of p. of 
same name, at the junction of the Huecar and Jucar 
rivers, 86 m. E.8.E. of Madrid. Pop. 6,037. — A city of 
Ecuador, C. of p. of same name, in a plain 9,000 ft. above 
sea-level, 186 m. 8. of Quito; Lat. 2° 56' N., Lon. 79° 12’ 
W. Pop. 30,000. 

Cufie, («f ik.) lera The old Arabic writing. 

Cujas, Jacques, (koo'zhis,) an eminent French jurist, B. 
1520, became professor of the Roman Law at Bourges 
and Valence. Among his numerous works are Com- 
mentaries on Justinian's Institutes, and on the Pan- 
dects and Decretals. C. has been styled by Hallam the 
“ greatest of all civil lawyers." D. 1590. 

Culage, (/00'ldj.) (Naut.) The docking of a ship for re- 
pairs to her bottom. 

Culdees, (kiil-deez’.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religious order, the 
founding of which is attributed to St. Columba, an Irish 
monk of the 6th cent. Being remarkable for their reli- 
gious exercises of preaching and praying, they were 
called by way of eminence, Cultores Dei, corrupted to 
Culdees. Their chief monastery was on the island of 
Iona, one of the Hebrides. 

Cul-de-lamp, (kook eri a [Er] (Arch.) A term 
used for several fanciful kinds of decoration in vaults 
and ceilings. 

Cul-de-sac, (-sãk.) pii the bottom of a bag.) An 
alley or short street, having only one outlet. — (Zodl.) 
Sny bag-shaped or tubular receptacle open only at one 
end, 

Culebra, (koo-lé'brah,) or PASSAGE ISLAND, a small island 
of the W. Indies, Virgin group, off the E. coast of Porto 
Rico. 

Culiacan, (koo-lé’ah-kin,) a town of Mexico, State of 
Sonora, 105 m. E.8.E. of Cinaloa. Pop. 4,000. 

€ulicidze, (ku-lise-de.) (Zovl.) A fam. of Dipterous or 
two-winged insects, consisting of the various kinds of 
Gnals.. They are distinguished by the length of the 
proboscis, and their beautifully tufted antennw, They 
generally abound in damp situations, their larve being 
inhabitants of the water. A 
warm rainy season is most 
favorable to the evolution. 
of gnats; and in moist sum- 
mers, particular districts in 
most countries are occasione 
ully pestered by them in 
countless swarms. Their 
flight is accompanied by a 
humming noise, occasioned 
by the vibration of their 
wings. The Mosquito, Culez 

ito (Fig. 233), whose 
stinging qualities are most 
annoying, is common in 
America and the W. Indies, 
These insects, like other 
gnats, are furnished witha 
proboscis for piercing the 
flesh, and at the same time 
forming a kind of siphou ıhrough which the blood 
flows; but that which renders the mosquito so dangerous 
as well as troublesome is, that the proboscis not only 
makes a wound, but injects into it a poison which 
causes inflummation. 

Culloden, (Xu-l2'dn,) a moor of Scotland, 3 m. E. of 
Inverness, where the army of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart was utterly routed by the English under thè 
Duke of Cumberland, in 1745. 

Culls, (kólz) (Com.) Refuse timber. 

Culm, (oom.) [From L. culmus, a stalk.) (Bot) The 
stalk or stem of grain or grasses, usually jointed and 


hollow. 
(kul-mif'ér-üs.) (Bot) Producing 


Culmiferous, 
eulins. 

Culmination, (-min-d’shun.) [From L.culmen,a sum- 
mit.) (Ast.) The passing of any heavenly body over the 
meridian, or its greatest altitude for the day. 

ulmas, (Iü/^müs.) (Dot.) See CERULIS. 

Ipepper, (kül'pzp-pür,) in Virginia, a N.E. central 
2 area, 673 sq.m. C. Fairfax, or Culpepper Court- 

ouse, 

Culprit, (kal dnd [From L. culpea, a fault.] (Law.) 
One who is indicted in court for a criminal offence. 

Culp's Hill, (BATTLE or.) See GETTYSBURG. 

Cultivator, (4 i aegris ie (Agric. An implement 
used in farm husbandry, being an iron frame, attached 
to which are a number of tines or coulters, serving to 
penetrate into and harrow the soil of ploughed furrows. 

Culverip, (kül've-rin.) [Fr. coulevrine.] (Mit) 4 slav- 





Fig. 233. — mosquito. 
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der piece of ordnance, used in the 16th and 17th 
serving to carry an 18 lb. ball to a great distance. 

Culvert, (kil'viirt.) (0. Fr., cove d) (Ov. Engin.) An 
arched drain or channel, constructed of masonry. 

Cum, or Cuma, (kü^me.) (Auc. Geog.) The earliest of 
the Greek colonies founded in Italy, 1050 B. c., in the 
Campagna, a little N. of Baie. It was in the acme of 
its prosperity between 700-450 m. c. The Samnites 
captured C. 420 n. C., and established a colony, whick 
obtained the Roman franchise n. €, 338. Near it residea 
one of the sibyls. 

Cumana, (keo-md'nah,) a city of Venezuela, C of a p. 
of same name, on the Manzanares, near the mouth of 
the Gulf of Cariaco; Lat. 10° 27^ 32" N., Lon 64° 4' 47^ 
W. It is the earliest city founded on the American 
continent by Europeans (1523). Pop. 9,000. 

Cumbal, (küm'bál, a peak of the Andes, U. 8. of Co- 
lombia, a little N. of the equator, Height, 15,620 feet 
above the sea. 

Cumberland, (küm'bür-ldnd,) the most extreme N. 
W. co. of England, b. N. by the Solway Frith and Scot- 
tish border, and W. by the Irish Sea. Area, 1,523 sq. 
m. Surf. Very mountainous; well-watered by numer- 
ous rivers, and overmread with large and romantic 
lakes. It is rich in minerals, especially lead and plum- 
bago. C. Carlisle. Zop. 220,245. 

Cumberland, a peninsula of Brit. N. America, be- 
tween Davis’ Strait, N E., and Northumberland Inlet, 
8.W.—In /llinois, an E.S.E. co.; area, 310 sq. m. C. 
Greenup.—In Kentucky, a 8. co.; area, 318 square 
miles ; County Seat, Burkesville.—In Maine, a S.W, 
co., b. S,E. by the Atlantic; area, 99) sq. m ; C., 
Portland.—-In Muryland a town, €. of Allegheny co., 
on the Potomac, and next to Baltimore, the most im- 
portant place in the State.—In New Jersey,a 8 S.W. 
co., b S. W. by Delaware Bay : area, 480 square miles; 
Couuty Seat, Bridgeton —in North Carolina, a 8. 
central county ; urea, 95) square miles; County Seat, 
Fayetteville.—ln Pennaylv nia, a S.8.E, county, b. E. 
by the Susquehanna; area, 545 sq m. ; C., Carlisle.— 
In Tennessee, an E central co. ; area, 700 sq. m. ; C. 
Crossville —In Virginia, a S.E. co. ; area, about 310 
square miles; C., Cumberland Court-House.* 

Cumberland, WituiamM, DUKE 0), an English gin- 
eral, B. 1721, was 2d sun of George 11., commanded the 
British troops at tlie defcat of Fontenoy, 1745, und in 
the same year totally routed the Scottish Highlanders 
under Prince Charles Edward Stuart, at Culloden. D. 
1165. 

C€um'berland Gap, a narrow defile, dividing Ten- 
nessce and Kentucky, and an important strategic point 
in the line of communication between Virginia, N. 
Alabama, and the country E. of the Mississippi. lt was 
occupied by the Confederates at an early stage of the 
Civil War; evacuated by them in June, 1562; and held 
by the Union troops until Sept. In Sept., 1863, it was 
retaken by Gen. Burnside. 

Cumberland Mountains, an offshoot of the 
Appalachian chain, running along the border of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and extending through Tennessee 
into N.E. Alabama. Their height averages abt. 2,000 ft. 

C€um'berland River, an affluent of the Ohio, rising 
in Kentucky among the Cumberland Mts., thence 
makes a vigzag course through Tennessce and into 
Kentucky again, to meet the Ohio. Total length, about 
600 miles. 

Cumin, (küm'in ) (Bot.) See CUMINUM. 

ME aiia (kūm'ing,) in Nebraska, a N.E. co.; area, 400 
sq.m. OC. West Point. 

Cuminum, (küm'in-üm.) (Bot) A gen. of Fennel-like 
plants, O. Apiacex, characterized by elongated fruits, 
slightly contracted at the side, and each half pro- 
vided with 5 thread-like ridges, and 4 intermediatc 
ones more prominent and slightly prickly, beneath each 
of which there is an oil channel or vitta. The cumin 
seeds or fruits are the produce of C. cyminum. They 
are much like those of the caraway, but larger and ol 
lighter color, and with 9 in place of 5 ridges on euch 
half of the fruit. They are but little used, as carawuys 
are more agrecable and more efficacious. 

Cumulus, (kü/mü-ls, |i., a heap.] (Meteor) Sec 
CLovp. 

Cuneate, (Xü'ne-it.) 
Hist.)  Wedge-shaped; 


From L. cuneus, a wedge.] (Nat. 
inversely triangular, with 
rounded angles. 


Cuneiform, (ku-né'i/orm.) [Same deriv.) (Bat) 
Wedge-shaped.—(Anfig.) C. LETTERS or INSCRIPTIONS 
are those found on old Bubylonian and Persian monu- 
ments. They are sometimes called arrow-headed char- 
acters, and are the simplest and most ancient letters of 
which we have any knowledge (see Fig. 104.) Thore 
are 3 distinct alphabets of C. L.,—those of the Assyrian, 
Median, aud Persian. They wore first knowp to Bure 
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abt. tha commencement of tho 17th cent., and, in 

were first deciphered by Prof. Grotefend of Han- 

over, since which time their interpretation has been 

y extended, chiefly through the labors of Burnouf, 
estergaard, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Layard, &c. 

Cunila, (koo-ni'lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Lamiacesg, 
containing the Dittany, €. mariana, a delightfully fra- 
grant perenuíal herb, with a pale-red colored flower, 
growing in dry woods from New York to Georgia und 
Arkansas. 

Cfunaningzhnm, ALLAN, (Kkün'ning-dm,) a Scottish 
author, u. 1785. His chief work is The Lives of British 
Puiaterz, Sculptors, and Architects, D. 1842. 

C€uunoniace:e, (kii-ndn-e-d'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Sixéfragales, consisting of trees chiefly natives of 
tropical regions of the southern hemisphere, and so 
closely allied to Suxzifrugucee us to be generally con- 
sidered as a tribe only of that family. 

Cup, (kūp.) [A.S. cop.) A very general term applied to 
all drinking-vessels with or without stems. So com- 
pletely has it become a generic term, that it is some- 
times (but improperly) used to designate tankards, 
vases, racing prizes, &c. 

Cupania, (ku-pd'ne-ah.) ( Bot.) A large gen. of trees or 
shrubs, O. Sapindaces, distinguished from its near 
allies by having a dry capsular fruit, which bursts 
when ripe. — C. edulis or Blighia sapida is the Akee tree 
of Guinea. Its fruit is fleshy, and of a red color tinged 
with yellow, about 3 inches long by 2in width, and of 
a 3-sided form; when ripe it splits open down the mid- 
dle of each side, disclosing 3 shining jet-black seeds, 
seated upon and partly immersed in a white spongy 
substance called the aril. This aril is the eatable part 
of tlie fruit, and in tropical countries, where it comes 
to perfection, it is said to possess an agreeable sub-acid 
taste, very grateful to the palate. The Tulip wood of 
tropical Australia is furnished by the C. or Harpalia 
pendula. This light-colored wood is interspersed with 
darker mahogany-colorel patches, and is susceptible 
of a high polish. In the W. Indies the wood of trees of 
this gen. is called Loblolly-wood, 

Um pel, or CoePzL, (ka'pel.) [Fr. coupelle, from L. cupa, a 
cask.] (Chem.) A shallow vessel, made generally of 
bone-ash, in. which assay-masters try precious metals, 
When these are change:l by fire into a fluid, it absorbs 
their scoria, the dross formed by the oxidation of their 
baser constituents. 

Cupellation, (kü-pel-li'shun.) The process of refining 
the precious metals by meaus of a cupel. 

Ca, id. (kü'pid.) [L. Cupid».] ( Myth.) The Roman name 

the god of Love, corresponding to the Eros of the 
Greeks. He was the son of Mercury and Venus. He is 
represented as a winged boy, bearing a bow and quiver 
of arrows, and often with a bandage over his eyes, to 
indicate the blindness of love. 

Cupola, (ka'po-t.) (It.) (Arok) A concave ceiling, 
either hemispherical or of any other curve, covering a 
circular or polygonal area; also a roof the exterior of 
which is of either of these forms, but more usually 
called a dome, 

Cup-plaant. ( Bol.) Sec SILPHIUM. 

Cupping, (küp'ping.) (Surg) The application of a cup, 
called cuppiag-glass, from which the air has been ex- 
haustel, to the skin, with the object of causing con- 
gestion or excessive fulness of the cutaneous blood- 
vessels; and if it should be thought desirable to with- 
draw some blood, the skin may be cut or scarified, and 
the exhausted cup applied over the incisions, to favor 
ita flow. 

Cupreous, (kü'pre-üs) [From L. cuprum, copper.) 
(Chem.) Resembling copper, or partaking of its quali- 
ties. 

Oupressus, (ku-prissüs) [L., the cypress.] (Bot) A 
gen. of evergreen trees and shrubs, O. Pinacex, having 
the foliage of Juniperus, but distinguished from that 
genus by its fruit or cone, which is much larger, with 
peltate woody scales, opeuing to let out the seeds when 
ripe, and not at all succulent. C. sempervirens, the com- 
mon Cypress, is a native of Persia. Its variety, C. fas 

iata, with erect, closely-oppressed branches, is the 
well-known Tall Cypress, celebrated by Orienta: poets 
for its elegant, slender, pyramidal form, and extensively 
nted in S. Europe and W. Asia, especially in Mo- 
and Armenian burial-grounds, C. thyoides, 

the White Gedar, an American species (from New Eng- 
land to Georgia), occurs in swamps, which it densely 
and exclusively occupies. It is from 40 to 60 ft. high. 
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Cupric Acid, nt Pho. (Ohem.) Ree COPPER. 

Cupriferous, .) [From L. cuprum, copper, 
and ferre, to bear.) Producing or containing copper ; as, 

Np ge silver. 

Cuprite, (ki'prit.) (Min.) Red oxide of copper, other- 
wise termed octohedral copper-ore. 

Cuproid, (kü'proid.) Ad werner Ri A tetrahedral solid, 
embraced under 12 equal triangles. 

cupro Iumbite, (k'pro-plüm'bit.) (Min) A bi- 
sulphide of lead and copper. 

Cupule, (FE pes) (Bot.) The involucral husk or shell 
of an acorn, &c. 

Curagoa, or Curagao, (hoo'rah-sd,) a group of small 
W. lidian islands, lying off the coast of Venezuela, Ca- 
ribbean Sea; Lat. 12° N., Lon. 699 W. C. Willemsted, 
They belong to the Dutch. Pop. 20,844. 

Curassow, (koo-rds-s)'.) ( ) See PENELOPIDA&. 

Curate, (ki’rdt.) [From L. curo, I take care.] (Eccl.) 
One to whom the cure of souls is committed. 

Curator, (herd'tér.) [L.] (Civil Law.) A person reg. 
ularly appointed to manage the affairs of minors, or per- 
sons mad, deaf, dumb, &c. There are also C. for the es- 
tate of debtors, and of persons dying without heirs. — 
In learned institutions, the C. takes charge of museums, 
collections of natural history, &c.— Among the Ro- 
mans, the title was given to various officers who were 
superintendents of different departments of the public 
service. 

Curb, (kirb.) (Fr. courbe.) (Man.) An iron chain at- 
tached to the bit of a horse’s bridle, in order to guide, 
check, or control him. —(Fur. An indurated tumor 
extending along the inner part of the hinder hoof of a 


horse. 

Cureas, (kiir’kds.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Euphor- 
biacex, differing 
from Jatropha 
merely by hav- 
ing a bell-shaped 
corolla, while the 
latter a co- 
rolla of five dis- 
tinct petals. C. 

urgans, former- 
y Jatropha cur- 
cas, the Physic- 
nut tree (Figure 
234) is a small 
tree, with soft, 
spongy wood and 
smooth bark, and 
is indigenous in 
tropi Ameri- 
ca, but is very 
gerens found Fig. 234. — PHYSIC-NUT TREE. 

n all tropical 
countries, being cultivated for the purgative oil of the 
seeds, which much resembles castor-oil. 

Curculionidae, (kür-ku-le-ón'e-de.) (ZoUl.) The Wee- 
vil fam., embracing hard-shelled coleopterous insects, 
which have the fore part of the head prolonged into a 
broad muzzle or a long and slender snout, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the mouth, armed with small horny 
jaws. The genera are numerous, and the species often 
very minute. They are generally very destructive to 
vegetable products. The Pea-weevil, Bruchus pisi, which 
is 2 lines long, black, with gray spots on the elytra, in 
some years cause great mischief to peas. The Long- 
snouted Nut-weevil, Riynchenus nasicus (Fig. 235), and 
the Plum-weevil, 
Curculio nenughar, 
attack nuts and 
plums respectively, 
while in the grub 
state. The Corn- 
or Grain-weevil of 
Europe, Calandra 
ror bores a W444 

ole into the grain Fig. 235.— NUT WEEVIL. 
with its proboscis, 
and there deposits an egg, which turns to a little grub, 
and devours the whole of the inside of the grain, leav- 
ing the husk entire. Its powers of reproduction are 
very great, for it is stated that a single pair of these 
destroyers may produce above 6,000 descendants in one 
ear, The Rice-weevil, C. oryze, called Black Weevil 
n the Southern States, attacks not only rice, but also 
wheat and Indian corn. 








Ita leavea consist of short, minute scales, covering the Curcuma, (kür-kü'mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Zin- 


finely-divided branches in 4 imbricated rows, and each 
one furnished with a minute gland or tubercle on the 
baok. Its wood — white, fine-grained, aud wonderfully 
light, soft, and durable — is used in the manufacture of 
shingles, pails, fences, &c. 

18 


giberaceæ, consisting of plants with perennial root- 
stocks, annual stems, and flowers in spikes, with cou- 
cave bracts. The substance called Turmeric consista 
of the old tubers of C. longa. The powder is used as a 
ipild aromatic iy India. It enters into the compositiog 
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of curry powder, and is used as a chemical test for the 
presence of alkalies, which changes its yellow color to 
a reddish brown. 

Curd, (kürd.) (Ir. cruth.] In dairy-husbandry, the 
coagulated part of milk which is converted into cheese. 
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Curfew, (kürfü.) [Fr. couvre-feu, cover-fire.] (Hist.)| Curry 
The practice which prevailed throughout Europe in the | 


Middle Ages, of ringing bells at sunset in summer, and 
abt. eight o'clock in winter, to warn the people to cover 
up their fires, and retire to reat. The object was to pre- 
vent fires, which, owing to houses being chiefly com- 
aed of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
he custom still prevails in some parts of Englund. 

QCurin, (reu) [L] (Rom. Hist, A division or 
tortion of a tribe. According to tradition, Romulus 
€'vided the people into 80 curie, or wards, ten in a 
tribe. Each curia had its own place of worship, and 
was superintended by a priest called curio. In later 
times the name was also applied to the senate-house at 
Rome; to the senate-house of a provincial city ; and to 
the senate or aristocratic body of the provincial cities 
of the empire. 

Curiatii, (cu-ri-d'lei.) (Rom. Hist.) See Horati. 

Curing-house, (kür'ing-) (Agric. In some of the 
W. India islands, that department of a sugar-works in 
which the saccharine jnice is drained and dried. F 

Curl, (/ŭrl.) [From Icel. krulla, to crinkle.] (Agric. 
A disease which occurs among potatoes, characterize 
by abnormal shrinkage in the leaves, which, conse- 
quently, offer so small a surface for the action of light 
as to check the growth of the tubers, 

Curlew, (kür'loo) (ZoóL) A grallatorial bird, fam. 
Scolopacide, characterized by its bill which is abt. 7 
inches long, of a regular curve, and blunt at the end 
(Fig. 236), All the species inhabit the vicinity of waters 


Fig. 236. — CURLEW. 





and marshes, and feed upon worms. The Long-billed 
C., or Sickle-bill, Numenius longirostris, the largest of 
the American species, measures abt. 25 inches in 
length. Its general color is pale rnfous tinged with 
ashy, every feather being marked with brownish-black 
on the upper parta. 

Curran, (ürrin,) Jons PritpPor, an eminent Irish ad- 
vocate and orator, Bp. 1750. After studying law in the 
Middle Temple, London, he was called to the Irish bur 
in 1775. There his wonderful wit, humor, and powers of 
sarcasin speedily placed him in the front rank of special 
plenders, In 1783, he entered Parliament, and distin- 
guished himself as a strong opponent of the union with 

ngland. In 1806 he was made Master of the Rolls. D. 
1817. 

Currant, (kiir’rdint.) [A corruption of Corinth, in 
Greece.] (Bot.) The common name for Ribes, but espe- 
cially applied to Rives rubrum, the red, and R. nigrum, 
the black currant of the gardens. See Ripes.— The cur- 
rants of the shops are the dried berries of the Corinthian 
grape. 

Currency, (kür'rén-se.) [From L. curro, I run.] (Pol. 
Econ.) The notes, bills, or other paper-money, issued 
by govt. authority, and which are continually passíng 
current. See MONEY. 

Currents, (kir’rntz.) [Same deriv.] See Ocean. 

Curricle, (hir'’re-kl.) [From L. curriculum.) A two- 
wheeled carriage, usually drawn by a pair of horses 
abreast. 

Curriculum, (hiir-rth’i-lim.) [E] In university 
parlance, the entire course of study prescribed for a 
collegian. 

Currituck, (ür're-tik,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., b. 
on Virginia; area, 200 sq. m. C. Currituck Court- 
House. Jop.5,131. — C. Sounp, off the N.E. coast of the 
same State, an inlet of the Atlantic; length abt. 50 m., 
breadth 10 m, 
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Curry, (-ür're) (Cookery.) A stew of chicken, rabbit. 


&c., seasoned with curry-powder, a highly spiced Indian 
condiment, 


Curry, in Oregon, a 8.W. co., b. on California; area,, 


1,550 sq. m. C. Ellensberg. 

ng, (kūr're-ing.) [Fr. corroyer, from L. corium- 
askin.] The art of dressing skins after they are tanned}, 
for the purposes of the shoemaker, coach- and harness- 
maker, &c., by giving them the necessary smoothness 
lustre, color, and softness. The person working at or 
carrying on this business is called a currier. 


Cursor, (kitr’siir.) -(L.] (Math.) The sliding part of a: 


mathematical instrument. 


Cursores, (kür'so-reez) (Zo) The Runners, an O.. 


of birds, characterized by their great size, neck and! 
legs very long, and rudimentary wings. The Vstrich is: 
the type of this order. 

Curtain, (/;ürtin.) [From It. — Germly, at 
cloth hanging round a bed, or at a window, &c., which 
may be contracted, extended, or drawn aside at pleasure. - 
—(Dram.) In theatres, a cloth or baize hanging, esrv-- 
ing to divide the stage from the proscenium, aud! se* 
conceal the former from the spectators between tf» 
acts. — ( Fortif.) That part of a rampart which is be-- 
tween the flanks of two bastions. It is bordered with 
& parapet, behind which the garrison are stationed to 
fire on the covered-way and into the ditch. 

Curtis, GEORGE TICKNOR, (kür'tis,) an American jurist, 
B. in Watertown, Mass., in 1812, graduated at Harvard 
in 1832, was admitted to the bar in 1836. His principal 
works are a History of the Origin, Formation, and Adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States (1866-8); and 
Commentaries on the Jurisprudence, Practice, and Pecu- 
liar Jurisdiction of the United States (1854). 

Cur'tis, George WimuiaM, an American scholar and 
man of letters, B. at Providence, R. I., in 1824. As an 
author, Mr. C. is favorably known by his Nile Notes of 
a Howadji (1850); and the Howadji in Syria (1852); 
which are sparkling and well-written records of Eust- 
ern travel, and have passed into English editions, As 
an editor, he has conducted in succession Putnam's 
Magazine and Harper's. Monthly, with much taste und 
critical acumen. As a lecturer, Mr. C. stands among 
the foremost in point of merit and popnlarity. In 
1871, he was appointed president of the commission 
which sat in Washington to deliberate upon reforma 
in the Civil Service of the United States. D. 1892 

Curtius, Marcus, (/iir’she-is,) a Roman hero, who, 
according to tradition, sacrificed his life by plunging, 
armed and mounted, into a chasm which haa opened 
in the Forum, abt. 260 p. c. and which the soofhsayere 
declared could only be closed up Ly an oflering of the 
most precious wealth of the Roman people. 

Curtius, Quintus. See QUINTUS CUR TIUS. 

Curule Chair, (kū’rool.) See CiatR. 

Curvative, (-ür'va-tiv. [From L. curvatura, a bend- 
ing.) (Bot) Having the margins slightly turned up’ 
or down, without any sensible bending inwards, 

Curvature, (Für'va-tür.) [Same dert] (Geom.) The: 
peculiar bending or flexure of a line, by which it be- 
comes a curve having certain properties. 

Curve, (kirv.) [L.currus] (Geom.) A line which, run- 
ning on continually and gradually in all directions, 
may be cut by a right line in more poiuts than one. 
The number of curves that might be drawn is infinite. 
Among the most interesting are the following: 1, cirele; 
2, ellipse; 3, hyperbola; 4, parabola; 5, cissoid of Dio- 
cles; 6, conchoid of Nicomedes; 7, lemniscata; 8, cy- 
cloid ; 9, harmonic curve; 10, trochoid ; 11, the witch; 
12, cardiode; 13, curves of circular functions — e. M 
curve of sines ; 14, the logarithmic curve; 15, the spiral 
of Archimedes; 16, the catenary ; 17, the tractory ; 18, 
the tractrix ; 19, the ovals of Cassini ; 20, the reciprocal 
spiral. The higher geometry investigates the amount 
of curvature of curves, their length, the surface they 
enclose, &c. 

Curvet, (kür'vt.) [Fr. covrbett^.] (Man) A particular 
leap of a horse, when he raises both his fore-legs at 
once, and, as his fore-legs are falling, both his hind-legs 
rise, so that all his feet are off the ground at once. 

Curvilinear, (-lin’e-dr.) (From L. currus, a curve.) 
ane consisting of, or divided by, curved lines. 

Curzola, (koor-zo'la.) (Anc. Corcyra Nigra.) A beauti- 
ful island of Dalmatia, in the Adriatic, mostly covered 
with pine-trees; Lat. 42° 57724” N., Lon. 17° 8’ E.; 
length abt. 25 m.; average breadth 4 m. Pop. 6,500. 

Cuscutacerr, (Hte età (BoL) An O. of leaf- 
less parasitic twining herbs, all. Solanales, closely allied 
to Convolvulacem, and found in temperate regions of 
both hemispheres. The Dodders, genus Cuscuta, are 
types of this O. Their stems consist of small wire-like 
tendrils that twine round the plant destined to be the 
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‘foster-parent, and into the texture of which they Benà 
“ont aérial roots at the point of contact, and through 
‘these imbibe the sap of the attacked plant. C.epilissum, 
‘the Flax Dodder, is the pest of flax iu the Middle 


‘States. 

Cush, (küsh.) [Heb., black.] (Script) The name of a 
region inhabited by tribes of the Hamite family, so 
called. But there seems to have been an antediluvian 
Cush, (Gen. ii. 13.) If so, it was in Asia; and Cush the 
Hamite may have had his name from a settlement or 
allotment there. Leaving this as a matter upon which 
we can do little more than conjecture, it may be ob- 
served that the chief habitations of the Cushites were 
to the south of Egypt, in the extensive tracts called 
Ethiopia, (Ezek. xxix. 10.) They also appear to have 
mcd in the Arabian peninsula, where were tribes 
descended from thein, (Gen. x. 7.) 

Cush'/iug, Caves, an American jurist and statesman, B. 
in Essex co., Mass., I$00. In 1835, he was elected from 
his native State to Congress, of which body he at once be- 
came a prominent member. In 1813 he was sent out to 
China as commissioner, and negotiated the first Ameri- 
can treaty with that country. On the outbreak of the 
Mexican war he raised, at his own expense, a regiment 
of volunteers, went to Mexico as colonel of that regi- 
ment, ir and was appointed brigadier-general. From 
1853 to 1857 he filled the office of U. 8. Att.-Gen., and 
was appointed minister to Spain in Dec., 1875. D. 1879. 

wusp, (kisp.) [L. cuspis, a spear-point.] (Astron.) The 
horn of a crescent moon. —(Geom. and Arch.) The point 
ər corner formed by the meeting and termination of 





Fig. 237.— A PANEL IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND, 
(A AAA, cusps.) 


two parts of a curve ;—hence,in Gothic architecture, 
the point formed by the meeting of foliaged curves in 
the stone tracery of windows, arches, panels, (Fig. 
237,) &c. 

FU (küs'pe-dát.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Taper- 
ing gradually into a rigid point; also, abruptly acumi- 
nate, as the leaflets of many Rubi. 

Custard, (kis‘tdrd.) [From W. cws, curd.) ( Cookery.) 
A kind of curded jelly, made of milk and eggs, sweet- 
ened and spiced, and baked or boiled for the table. 

Custard-Apple. (Bot.) See ANONACER. 

Custard-Marrow. (Bot) See CUCURBITACEÆ. 

Custine, (I-isteen,) ADAM PHILIPPE COMTE DE, a French 
general, p. 1740. Entering the military service at an 
early age, he became a colonel in 1760; accepted a com- 
mission in one of the French regiments serving in the 
American war against the English, distinguished him- 
self at Yorktown, 1781; was made a maréchal-de-camp, 
and, in 1792, commanded the Army of the Rhine, when 
he captured the cities of Mentz, Frankfort, and Spires. 
Failing, however, to retake Mentz, which had been re- 
captured by the enemy in 1793, €. was denounced by the 
Convention, arrested, and executed in Paris in Aug. of 
the same year. His grandson, AsTOLPHE, MARQUIS DE 


C., B. 1793, is author of the well-known work entitled | 


Russia in 1839. 
Custom, (kiistim.) [0. Fr. coustume.] (Law.) An un- 
written law established by long usage. If it be univer- 


gal, it is common law (q. v.); if particular, it is then | 


properly custom. In order to establish a C, it will be 
necessary to show its existence for so long a time that 
“the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ;" 
that the usage has continued without any interruption 
gf the right; that it has been peaceably acquiesced in, 
and has not been subject to dispute, either at law or 
ether wise. 
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Customs, (-tim:.) [L. costuma, — so called from hav- 
ing been paid from time immemorial.| (Pol. Econ.) The 
duties, toll, tariff, or tribute, payable to the state upon 
merchandise exported or imported; — the public build- 
ing where such duties are paid, or bonds given for their 
payment, is termed a custom-house. 

Custozza, (küs-tod'zah,) a locality near Mantua, N. 
Italy. Here Charles-Albert, king of Sardinia, was de- 
feated by the Austrians under Marshal Radetzky, July 
23, 1848; and, again, the Italiaus under Gen. La Mar- 
mora were defeated by the Austrians, June 24, 1866, 

Cutanecar, (Ku-tá^ue-us.) [From L. cutis, the skin.] 
Whatever belongs to or affects the skin; as, a cutaneous 
eruption. See SKIN. 

Cutch, (Küch,) (also erroneously called TERRA JAPONICA.) 
(Chem.) The CATECHU, q. v. 

Cutch-Bhooj, kiich-boozh,) a native state of Hindos- 
tan, under British protection, bordered N. by Scinde, 
and S. and S.E. by the Gulf of Cutch and the Indian 
Ocean. Area, 14,000 sq.m. Surf. Mountainous, but with 
fertile valleys producing cotton, sugar, and fruits — 
Cutcn-Gunpava, (-gün-dal'vah,) a p. of Beloochistan, b. 
N. by Cabool, E. and 8. by Scinde, and W. by Talawan. 
ara 10,000 sq. m. Soi, fertile. C. Gundava. Pop. 


000. 

Cuthbert, (St.,) (kith/birt,) an Anglo-Saxon monk, 
who D. abt. 686 a.D. He was successively prior of Lin- 
disfarne and bishop of Durham, and exercised upon his 
age great influence chiefly due to his fervent piety and 
extraordinary asceticism. 

Cuth'bert, in Georgia, a village, C. of Randolph co. 


es 2,210. 

Cuticle, (kü'te-kl.) [L. cuticula, the externai skin.] 
(Anat.) The scart-skin, a thin membrane closely lying 
upon the skin or cutis, to which it adheres very firmly. 
Chemically, it possesses albuminous properties in a 
condensed torni, — ( Bot.) The thin vesicular membrane 
that, in some plants, as vegetables, &c., covers their ex- 
terior surface and closely adheres to the cellular sub- 
stance under it. It is supplied with somata, or respira- 
tory openings, for the purpose of checking undue per- 
spiration. 

Cutis, (hii’tis.) [L.] CAnat.) The derma, or inner skin, 
which lies under the cuticle; it is full of pores, nerves, 
fibres, lymphatic ducts, &c., and is called the cutis vera, 
or true skin, in contradistinction to the CUTICLE, q. v. 

| Cutlass, (kü/las.) [Fr. coutelas, from couteau, a knife.] 

( Naut.) A broad cutting hanger or sword, used by sea- 
men in boarding an enemy's ship, &c. 
Cutlery, (kil/lir-e) [From Fr. couteau, a knife.] 
Manf.) A term comprising all cutting instruments 
made of steel, but more particularly confined to the 
manufacture of knives, scissors, razors, surgical instru- 
ments, and swords. Those articles which require the 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same time that 
superior hardness is not required, are made from shear 
steel. The finer kinds of C. are made from steel which 
has been in a state of fusion, and which is termed cast- 
steel, no other being susceptible of a fine polish and 
very keen edge. Razors are made of cast-stecl, the edge 
of the razor requiring the combined advantages of great 
hardness and tenacity. After the razor-blade is formed, 
it is hardened by gradually raising it to a bright-red 
heat, and plunging it into cold water. It is tempered 
by heating it afterwards till a brightened part appears 
of a straw color. But the beauty and elegance ot pol- 
ished steel is displayed to great advantage in the manu- 
facture of the finer kinds of scissors. Damascus was 
anciently famed for its razors, sabres, and swords — the 
latter especially, which possessed all tbe advantages of 
flexibility, elasticity, and hardness, while they pre- 
sented a beautiful wavy appearance called the water. 
It is not known how this effect is produced; but it is 
well imitated in Europe by scooping hollows ín 
the blade and filling them up; aleo by welding to- 
gether a bundle of steel bars, cutting and rewelding 
them, &c. In modern times, the English C. has been 
long celebrated for excellence and cheapness. The 
manufacture of table C. in the U. States, though intre- 
duced only in 1834 by Mr. John Russell, of Greenfield, 
Mass., has already assumed such an importance as te 
command a largo export. During the fiscal year end- 
June 30, 1, @ was importe] to the value of 





$1,950,351 ; exportation amounted to but $114,142. New, 
however, comparatively little C. is imported, while the 


exports have largely 
Cutlet, (küt'l2t.) (Fr. cotelette, from L. costa, a nej (Cook- 
ery.) A collop of meat broiled or fried; as, a tulat 
Cuttack, (kūrtik) a city of British India, pres. ef 
Bengal, C. of a maritime district of same name, b. E. by 
the Bay of Bengal. It is sitnate on the Mahanuddy 
river, 60 m. from its month aud 220 8.W. of Calcutta. 


,000, 
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Cutter, (küt'tr) [From cw.] (Naut) A boat attached 
to a vessel of war, which is rowed with 6 oars, and is 
employed in carrying 





Fig. 238. — CUTTER. 
p en which may be drawn upon deck (Fig. 238). The 

istinction between a C. and any other one-masted 
vessel is, that in the cutter the jib has no stay to sup- 


port it. 

Cuttle-fish, (kit'tl-.) (Zodl.) See SEPIADÆ. 

Cutwater, (kütwaw-tr.) (Naut.) The fore part of a 
ship's prow, or that which cuts the water.—( bi) 
The angular section of the buttress of a bridge, place 
so as to divide the force of the pressure of the current 
upon the abutments. 

€ut-worm. (Zoijl) See NocrU ELITA, 

Cuvier, GEORGES CHRÉTIEN LÉOPOLD DaaongnT, BARON, 
(koo've-a,) one of the most eminent naturalists of modern 
times, B. at Montbéliard, France, 1769. He received his 
early education at Stuttgart, and, while still young, his 
essays on Natural History won encomiums from Geoffroy 
and Jussieu. In 1795 he was appointed professor of 
Natural History at Paris, assistant professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History, 
and member of the Institute. In 1800, he 8. Daubenton 
in the chair of natural history in the College of France, 
In 1814, €. was made councillor of state by Napoleon I., 
was admitted into the French Academy in 1815, and 
created baron in 1820, and a peer of France in 1831. 
D. 1832. (s masterpiece is his celebrated Animal 
Kingdom (4 vols., 1817), in which he classed animals 
into the four great divisions of Vertebrata, Mollusca, Ar- 
ticulata, and Radiata, This great work has since be- 
come the basis of zoólogical study. Another publica- 
tion, the Natural History of Fishes, begun in 1823, 
appeared in 8 vols. during his lifetime. By his lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy, (* may be regarded as the 
founder of that science; he also achieved many impor- 
tant improvements in geology.—C’s brother, FREDERIC, 
B. 1773, attained to eminence as a writer on Natural 
History, and became professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
and director of the menagerie at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, D. 1838. 

Cuxhaven, (kooks-hà'fn,) a seaport of N. Germany, at 
the mouth of the Elbe, 65 m. N.W. of Hamburg. Pop. 


2,500. 

Cuyaba, (ke-yah'bah,) a city of Brazil, cap. of p. of 
Matto Grosso, near the river Cuyaba ; Lat. 15° 36’ S., 
Lon. 569 W. Pop. 15,000. 

Cuyahoga, (Ei'ah-hó'gah,) in Ohio, a N.N.E. co., ad- 
joining Lake Erie; area, abt. 426 sq. m. C. Cleveland, 


Cuyp, (or Kuyp,) ALBERT, (koip,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter, p. 1606. He excels in landscape, and is chiefly 
eminent for harmony of color and pure aérial tint, espe- 
cially in his moonlight scenes. D. abt. 1684. 

Cuzco, (kooz’ko,) an ane. city of Peru, and jormerly C. 
of the empire of the Incas, abt. 400 m. E S.F, of Lima, 
nt an elevation of 11,580 ft. above the sea; Lat. 139 31^ 
8., Lon. 129 2^ W. (is said to have been foinded in 
1043 by the first Inca of Peru, Manco Capac. When 
taken by Pizarro in 1534, the splendor of this city 
amazed the Spaniards. Pop. 45,000, 

Cwt. ((m.) An abbreviated form of hundred-weight 
(112 Ibs.). 

Cyanide of Potassium, (:si'ah-nid.) (Chem.) Bee 

2 NOGEN. 


passengers, light stores, &c.— 
Also, a one-masted vessel, with a straight running bow- 
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Cyanine, (si'dn-in.) (Chem.) The red and blue color 

ng matters of flowers. 

Cyanite, (si'an-it.) [From Gr. kyanos, blue.] (Min.) A 
ponderous crystallized stone, of a blue or greenish-gray 
color. It is a silicate of alumina, with a trace of oxide 
of iron; ME lustre, and translucent. Comp. Silica 
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Cyan n, (si-dn’ojén.) [From Gr. kyanos, blue, anc 

gennao, I produce.] (Chem.) A gaseous compound of 
carbon and nitrogen, which is very heavy, colorless. 
and has a peculiar suffocating odor. It js very inflam- 
mable, burning with a peach-blossom colored flame, 
producing carbonic acid and nitrogen. Density, 1:806: 

> Cyanogen forms a hydrogen compound 
HypnocYaNIC Acip (or prussic acid), q. v., and an oxy- 
gen compound, Cyanic acid. It unites directly with 
metals, forming cyanides, which are analogous to chlo- 
rides. The pp. is the Cyanide of Pota In the 
pure state this forms transparent cubical crystals, 
which deliquesce and decompose on exposure to air, ex- 
haling the odor of prussic acid. Ata dull red heat it 
melts to a transparent liquid, solidifying to an opaque 
porcelain-like mass. C. of P. is a powerful reducing 
agent, especially at a red heat, and is argol moa in an- 
alytical chemistry, and in manufactures. The solution 
possesses the valuable property of dissolving many in- 
soluble salts of silver and gold, and retaining the metal 
in a form in which it is easily precipitated in the me- 
tallic state by galvanic action. It is therefore of great 
use for electro-plating and gilding. Form. KCN. 

Cyanometer, (-nóm'e-tir.) (Gr. kyanos, and metron, 
measure.] (Meteor. An instrument devised by Saus- 
sure for measuring the depth of the sky's blue tint. It 
consists simply of a circular card, radially divided into 
51 parts, each of which is colored to a different tint of 
blue. The card is held between the observer and the 
sky, and the tint on the card which corresponds most 
clearly with the color of the sky is noted and recorded 
by its number. 

Cyanosis, (-nó'sis) [Gr. kyanosis, from kyanos, blue.] 
(Med.) A name characteristically applied to the livid- 
ity of complexion, with fulness of the capillaries and 
minute veins, especially of the face and lips, which oc- 
curs in certain cases of congenital disease or malforma 
tion of the heart. It is commonly called the Blm 
Disease; and, though producing general weakness, it 
does not necessarily destroy life. 

| Cy anosite, (si-in'o-sit,) or CHALCANTRITE. [From Gr. 

cyanosis.) (Min.) A native sulphate of e 

Cyathea, (si-a'the-ah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
arborescent ferns, belonging to that group which has 
an indusium or involucre placed in the form of a cup 
beneath, or so as to contain the spore-cases, the fruc- 
tification being seated on the under surface of the 
fronds. They rank among the most striking features 
of tropical scenery, and are most abundant in 8. Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. In some the trunk is short, 
but in others it reaches a height of 40 or 50 ft., and is 
crowned with a 
magnificent head 
of fronds, which, , 
in many cases, are 
of gigantic size, 
and are always 
large. C. medulla- 
ris (Fig. 239), a 
fino species of the 
Pacific islands, 
known in gardens 
as a noble tree 
fern of compara- 
tively hardy char- 
acter, forms in its — 
native country a ; 
common article of 
food with the na- 
tives. The part 
eaten is the soft, 

| pulpy, medullary 

| substance which 
occupies the centre of the trunk, and has some resem- 
blance to sago, 

| Cy bele, (sib’e-/e,) called also Rufa. (Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Uranus and Terra, wife of Saturn, and mother of 
Jupiter and the other chief deities; hence her title of 
mother of the gods. She is commonly represented as 
riding in a chariot drawn by lions, with .her bows 
crowned by a tower (Fig. 221), and sometimes with 
many breasts, as symbolical of the fecundity of the 
earth, and the prolific fountains of plenty it produces. 

Cycadeaceæ, (si-ka-de-d'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of planta, 

all. Gymnogens, consisting of small, palm-like trees or 

shrubs, with unbranched steme; leaves pinnata, aad 
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teeally rolled up like a crozier while in bud. They are 
chiefly natives of the tropical regions of America and 
Asia. Cycas revoluta, a native of Japan, supplies a kind 
of starch which is used as 1 e C. occur in a fos- 
sil state in the oólite and chalk formations, and are 
known in palwontology us Cycadites, 

Cyclades, (sik/lah-deez.) [From Gr. kyklos, a circle.] 
The pp. group of the Grecian archipelago, comprising 
the islands of Zea (anc. Ceos), Thermia (Cythnus), Ser- 
pho (Seriphus), Siphanto (Siphnus), Polycandro ( Phole- 
gandros), Andro (Andros), Tino (Tenos), Mycono (Myco- 
nus), Delos, Naxia (Naxos), Amorgo (Amorgos), Stam- 
palia (Astypaliea), Chiura (Gyarus), Syra (Syros), Paro 
(Paros), Antiparo (Antiparos), Nio (Jos), and Santorin 
{ Thera). Set e , Situated bet. Lat. 36? and 38° N., 
Lon. 24? and E., forms now a nomarchy or dep. 
of the kingdom of Greece, having Syra for its C. Pop. 
118,130. 

Cyeladide, (sik-la'de-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of Mollusks, 
comprising fresh-water acephala characterized by a sub- 
orbicular shell, with a thick, horny epidermis. 

Cyclamen, (sik'lah-mèn.) (Gr. kyklaminos] (Bot) A 
gen. of plants, O. Primulaceæ, in which the leaves and 
flowers spring direct from a solid, tuberous root-stock, 
which is shaped like an orange. The leaves are deeply 
heart-shaped at the base, and toothed at the edge. The 
flowers are of one petal, deeply divided into 5 oblong 
segments, which being erect while the mouth of the 
tube is turned downwards, presents in some degree tho 
appearance of a turban. The fleshy root-stocks, though 
of a highly acrid nature, are, in Italy, greedily sought 
after by swine; hence the name Fon porsino, from 
which the English name Sow-bread is adopted. 

Cycte, (si’ki.) (From Gr. kyklos, a circle.] (Chron.) A 
certain period or series of numbers, which regularly 
proceed from the first to the last, and then return again 
to the first, and so circulate perpetually. — C. of the 
Sun, or Solar C., a period of 28 years, in which the same 
days of the week recur on the sume days of the year, 
and the Sunday or Dominical Letter recurs in the same 
order. — C. of the Moon, or Lunar C., a period of 19 
years, in which the new and full moon recur on the 
same days of the month. See GOLDEN NUMBER, INDIC- 
TION, METONIC (and CALIPPIC) CYCLE. 

Cyclograph, (si'kto-gráf.) (From Gr. kyklos, circle, 
and grapho, I write.] An instrument used by archi- 
tects and engineers for describing the arcs of circles. 

C€ycloid, (si'kloid.) [From Gr. kyklos, a circle, and 
eidos, v (Geom.) A curve which may be thus de- 
scribed: Take a circle and mark on it one point. Roll 
this circle along a straight line in any plane, and ob- 
serve tlie various points successively covered by the 
marked one on the circle. Ths curve so traced will be a 
C. Galileo was the first to observe it in 1615. It is of 
great importance in respect both to its geometrical 
properties and connection with dynamics. 

Cyeloids. (Zo) See CTENOIDS. 

Cyelom’etry. The art of measuring circles. 

Cyclone, (si'klón.) | From Gr. kyklos, a circle.) ( Meteor.) 
A rotatory storm, which takes its rise in tropical seas. 
They commonly travel along a parabolic path, which 
carries them first towards the west and afterwards to- 
wards the east, with a northward direction throughout. 
The diameter of the cyclone whirlwind varies from abt. 
170 to 900 m. or more. When calm prevails, the centre, 
which is the point of greatest danger of the navigator, 
travels at a rate varying from 2 to 30 m. per hour. 
These storms are also called Typhoons (in the Chinese 
seas), aud Tornadoes. ‘They frequently occur at the 
change of the monsoons in Aug., Sept., and Oct., when 
the N.E. trade-wind suddenly veers round, and becomes 
the S.W. monsoon. 

C€yclopre'din. (Lit) See ENCYCLOPEDIA, the preferred 
orthography. 

Cyclopean Architecture, (si-ko-pe'ün,) a term 
geuerally applied 
to a wall of large 
irregular stones, 
unhewn and un- 
cemeted, which 
term originated 
in Greece, where 
structures of this 
kind were fabled 
to have been the 
work of the Cy- 
Rops or one- 
eyed giants. The 
walls of Tiryns, 
near Nauplia — 
alluded to by Ho- 
mer — and the 





Fig. 240. — CYCLOPEAN GATE OF BEGNI. 
gate of Begni —13 m. E. of Velletri — (Fig. 240), are 
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examples of the rudest style of Cyclopean masonry or 
architecture. 

Cyclops, (si'klóps.) (Myth.) A fabulous race of giants, 

ving only one eye, and that placed in the ceutre of 

the forehead. Their vocation, according to IIesiod, was 


the forging of thunderbolts for Jupiter in the forges bo 
neath Mount Etna, under the superintendence of Vul- 
can; while Homer describes them as a lawless and 


cannibal race of giants who dwelt in Sicily. The most 
famous of them was Polyphemus, whose combat with 
Odysseus (Ulysses) is narrated in the Odyzeey. The C. 
were destroyed by Apollo. —(Zoól.) A gen. of minute 
crustaceans, 80 called from having but one eye, and be- 
longing to the O. Entomostraca, They have 8 or 10 legs, 
and the abdomen is terminated by a bifid tail adapted 
for swimming. Some species belong to fresh water, 
while others are marine. 

Cyclopteride, (si-klop-Ur'e-de.)) (Zoil.) The Lump- 
fish or Lump-sucker fam., comprising malacopterygious 
fishes which derive their name from the clumsiness of 
their form: their height being abt. half their length, 
and their thickness abt. half their height. Their ven- 
tral fins are united by a membrane so as to form a kind 
of oval and concave disc, by means of which they are 
enabled to adhere with great force to any substance 
to which they apply themselves. Cyclopterus lumpus of 
the North Atlantic is from 10 to 20 inches lon 

Cyelostomidze, (-stém'e-de.) [From Gr. 
circle, and stoma, mouth.] (ZoóL) A fam. of 
dous mollusks, characterized by a spiral an 
mouthed shell. 

€ydippidse, (si-dip’pe-de.) (Zoil.) See CTENOPHORAR. 

Cydonia, (si-do’ne-ah.) [A name given to the Quince 

y the ancients, from its growing abundantly near 
Cydon, in the isle of Crete.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Rosacem, distinguished from Pyrus by its leafy calyx- 
lobes, and the many-seeded cells of its fruit. The com- 
mon Quince, C. vulgaris, is a hardy deciduous tree, 15 to 
20 feet high, with numerous crooked branches, forming 
&bushy spreading head; the leaves are roundish or 
ovate. The flower-buds push early in spring, and elon- 
gate into a branch, with five or six leaves, and at theex- 
tremity a single flower, white or pale-red and of large 
size, is produced as late as May or June. The fruit is 
large, roundish, turbinate, pear-shaped, or irregularly 
oval, according to the variety. On approaching matu- 
rity it assumes a fine golden-yellow color, giving the 
tree à very ornamental appearance. All the varieties 
have a strong odor, with an austere flavor, so that they 
are unfit for being eaten raw; but the fruit is much es- 
teemed along with apples in pies and tarts, and in con- 
fectionery it forms an excellent marmalade and syrup. 
Indeed, the name of marmalade is said to be derived 
from Marmelo, the Portuguese name of the Quince. The 
plants are much used as stocks for pear-trees, especially 
those intended to be kept dwarf. 

Cygnus, (signüs.) [L., a swan.) (ZoL) The Swan, a 
gen. of birds, fam. Anatidæ, distinguished by their long 
neck, their graceful and majestic appearance, and their 
muscular power. Though infinitely superior in size 
and beauty, they are closely allied to the goose, attack 
like it with a 
hissing note, and 
strike similarly 
with their wings. 
They feed chiefly 
on the seeds and 
roots of aquatic 
plants. Much has 
been said in an- 
cient times of 
the singing of 
the Swan, and Es 
many beautiful ‘==3 
and poetical de = 
scriptions uara me 
been given of its ; ES - 
dying song. No Fig. 241. — BLACK-NECKED BWAN. 
fiction of natural history, no fable of antiquity, was 
ever more celebrated, oftener repeated, or better re- 
ceived: it occupied the soft and lively imagination of 
the Greeks; poets, orators, and even philosophers, 
adopted it as a truth too pleasing to be doubted. ‘The 
truth, however, is very different from such amiable and 
affecting fables ; for the voice of the Swan is very pot 
shrill, and harsh; though, when high in the air, an 
modulated by the winds, the note, or hoop, of an assem- 
blage of them is not unpleasant. Swans are supposed, 
though without satisfactory evédence, to live to a great 
age. The young do not acquire their full plumage till 
the 2d year; during this period they are called cygnets. 
The Trumpeter Swan, €. buccinator, of Western N. 
America, is 60 inches long, and the wings 24 inches; 


Iw, a 
teropo- 
circular- 
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the adult pure white, the bill and legs black. Its notes 
are more sonorous than those of other species. The 
Black-necked Swan, C. nigricollis (Fig. 241), is a South 
American species. It is a curious circumstance that the 
black color appears more or less in all the species of the 
Southern hemisphere, and in them alone.— (Aatron.) 
A constellation of the N. hemisphere. It is in the 
Milky Way, between Cassiopeia and Lyra, is shaped like 
a large cross, and contains 81 stars. 
linder, (5/i-dür. [From Gr. kylindro, I roll.) 
Geom.) A solid body, supposed to be generated by the 
rotation of a parallelogram round one of íts sides. Thís 
will produce a solid, shaped like a column with parallel 
sides. If a line from the centre of the upper surface, 
let fall perpendicularly on the lower, touches the cen- 
tre of the latter, it is a right €. ; otherwise it is oblique. 
The solid contents of a C., whether right or oblique, is 
found by multiplying the area of the base by its alti- 
tude, and its convex surface is found by multiplying 
the circumference by the height. The area of the in- 
ternal diameter of a €, multiplied by its depth, will give 
the cubical capacity. The solidities of a cone, of a 
spuere, and of a C., formed by the revolution of a square 
on a line passing through and bisecting it — the cir- 
cumferences of the bases of the cone and C. and the 
at circle of the sphere being equal — are as 1, 2, and 
. This ratio was first discovered by Archimedes. — 
(Mach.) In steam-engines, that part in which the pis- 
ton works to and fro, and from which, by alternately 
admitting and condensing the steam, all the motive 
power of the engine is derived. — ( Agric.) A roller used 
in flattening the surface of ploughed ground. 

Cylindroid, (se-lin'droid.) [From Gr. kylindros,a cyl- 
inder, and eidos, form.] (G@eom.) A solid body ap- 
proaching to the figure of a cylinder, but differing in 
80n.2 respects, as having the bases elliptical, but paral- 
lel aad equal. . 

Oyma, (si^mah.) (L.] (Arch.) An undulated moulding 
(Fig. 198), called cyma recta when hollow in the upper 
art and roundin thelower;and cymareversa when hollow 
th the lower part and round in the upper, See OGEE. 

Cymatium, (-ma'she-àm.) (L., dim. of cyma.] (Arch.) 
A capping moulding to certain parts and subdivisions 
of the classical orders. Thus, the projecting mouldin 
on the upper part of the architrave (except in the Doric 
order, when it is denominated tenia), the corresponding 
moulding over the frieze, and the small moulding be- 
tween the corona and cyma of the cornice, are each called 
by this namo, (See Fig. 198.) 

Cymbal, (sim'bdl.) (Gr. kymbalon, from kymbos, a cav- 
ity.) (Mus.) A musical instrument used by the an- 
cients, hollow, and made of brass, supposed to be some- 
what like a kettle-drum. The modern cymbals used in 
military bands consist of two concave metal plates, 
which being held one in each hand are struck together. 

Cyme, (sim.) [Giro kyma, a sprout.) (Hot) A kind of 
inflorescence produced Ly the rays of an ambel forming 
one terminal flower, and then producing secondary 
pedicels from below it in the centrifugal manner. 

Uynanche, (si-uing’ke.) (Gr., literally, dog-throttling.] 
{ Med.) See Croup, aud Quinsy. 

Cynara, (sin'a-rah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Aste- 
vacex, of which many of the species are prickly trouble- 
some weeds, and only two are useful, The Artichoke, 
C. scolymus, is a hardy perennial, a native of Barbary, 
and somewhat resembles a large thistle. The leaves 
are numerous, ample, pinnatifid, somewhat spiny, from 
three to four feet long, and covered with an ash-colored 
cottony down. Tho flower-stems grow erect, and attain 
the height of from four to six feet. They are each ter- 
minated by a large globular head of imbricated oval 
vpiny scales of a purplish-green color, which envelop 
a mass of flowers in the centre. These flower-heads in 
au immature state contain the parts that are eatable; 
whch comprise the fleshy receptacle usually called the 
bottom, freed from the bristles and seed-down, com- 
monly called the choke, and the thick lower part of the 
imbricated scales or leaves of the involucre. Artichokes 
are not so much in request with us as they are in Eu- 
rope, and chiefly in France, where they are largely cul- 
tivated, and, by various modes of cooking. are made to 
form favorite dishes. The Cardoon or Chardoon, €. 
cardunculus, very much resembles the artichoke. In 
many parts of Europe it is regarded as a wholesome es- 
vulent, which in the hands of a skilful cook forms an 
excellent dish. The parts which are used are the 
stalks of the inner leaves, rendered white, crisp, and 
tender by blanching. "These stalks are either stewed, 
or form an ingredient in soups and salads during au- 
tumn and winter. The flowers have the property of 
oc lating milk, for which purpose they are frequertly 
= by the French after being gathered and dried in 
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Cynarrhodium, (s-nár-ró'deum.) (Bot) A frult 
with distinct ovaries, and hard, indehiscent pericarp 
enclosed within the fleshy tube of the calyx, as in Rosa. 

Cy nic, (sin'ik.) [From Gr. kynikos, dog-like.] A man 
of surly or snarling temper; a misantlirope. 

€ynies. (Philos) A sect of ancient philosophers, who 
prided themselves upon their contempt of riches and 
state, the arts, sciences, and amusements. The two 
most celebrated men of this sect were Antisthenes and 
Diogenes. 

Cynipsera, (-nip'serah.) (ZoóL) The Gall-fly fam., 
comprising hymenopterous insects which puncture, 
with their ovipositor, the surface of the leaves, buds, 
and stalks of various plants and trees; and they increase 
the aperture by means of the toothed edge, forming a 
kind of saw, with which the extremity of this organ is 
armed. In this aperture they deposit, with the egg, & 
drop of fluid, which, from its irritating quality, pro- 
duces different kinds of gall-nuts, according to the &pe- 
cies of Cynips by which it has been punctured. To the 
Cynips Galle Tinctorie we ure indebted for the common 
gall-nuts of commerce, growing upon the Quercus infec- 
loria in the Levant, and which are employed in the 
manufacture of ink. The galls are of the size of a boy's 
marble, very hard and round, with various tubercles 
on the surface; they contain but a single inhabitant, 
which may often be found in the interior on breaking 
the galls. 

Cynodon, (si'no-dón.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Graminacex, distinguished chiefly by the spikes of in- 
florescence being in short, spreading, finger-like heads. 
The Bermuda Grass, C. dactylon, found in sandy and hard 
soil from Penn. to Georgia, is an excellent pasture-grass. 

Cy nodontes, (-dón'teez.) [Gr. kyón, a dog, and odous, 
&tooth.] (Anat.) Dog-teeth, of which there are 2 in 
each jaw, one on each side, betwixt the fore-teeth and 
the grinders. 

Cynoglossum, LU gag te (Gr. Ayn, and glossa, the 
tongue.] (Bot.) e Hound's-tongue, a gen. of plants, 
0. inaceæ, consisting of herbs from the temperate 
zones, with leaves covered with silky -white hairs; 
flowers in scorpioid racemes, dull-red or blue; corolla 
salver-shaped, with the throat closed by 5 obtuse scalea, 
and the limb 5-lobed. 

Cynoniorium, (sce-non-e-o're-üm.) (BoL) A gen. of 
plants, O. Balanophoracez, represented by C. coccineum, 
a fleshy, red, herbaceous plant, a native of the Levant, 
which was formerly used to procure abortion in Malta, 
and was highly valued as a styptic and astringent. 

Cynorexia, (sc-no-rék'shah.) [From Gr. kyon, a dog, 
and orexis, appetite.) (Med.) A canine or unappeasabia 
appetite. 

Cynoseephale. [Gr., the Dogs Heads.) (Ane. Hist.) 
A mountain-range in Thessaly, where two battles were 
fought, s. c. 364 and 197 respectively: in the first, the 
Thebans defeated Alexander of Phere; in the 2d, 
Philip V. of Macedon was worsted by Fiaminius, the 
Roman consul. 

Cynosure, (sin'o-zhoor.) | From Gr. kya, a dog, and mra, 
tail.] Astron.) A name of the constellation Ursa Minor. 
—(Myth.) Among the Greeks, Cynosura was the nurse 
of the infant Jupiter on Mount Ida, in Crete, and was 
afterwards changed by him into a constellation. 

ynosurus, (sin-o-choo'rus.) |Gr. kynosoura, a dog's 
tail.] (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Graminaceæ, includ- 
ing the Dog's-tail grass, C. cristatus, a nutive of Europe, 
which is considered an excellent species for permanent 
sheep-pasture. 

Cynthia, (sin'the-ah.) (Myti.) A name of the goddess 
Diana. —( Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Asteracem. — (Zoél.) 
An European gen. of butterflies, fam. Nymphalide. 

Cy peracer, (si-pür-à'se-.) (Bot) The Sedge fam., 
an O. of plants, all. Glumales, consisting of grass-like, 
tufted plants, having solid, usually jointed, and fre- 

uently angular stems ; leaves with their sheaths en- 
tire; flowers borne on a solitary bract or scale, all united 
in an imbricated manner, 80 as to form a spike; stamens 
hypogynous; ovary superior; fruit a crustaceous or 
bony achene; embryo lens-shaped, and lying at the base 
of fleshy or mealy albumen, Some of the sedges are 
demulcent; others are bitter and astringent. Some, by 
means of their creeping underground stems, bind to- 
gether the loose sands of the seashore.’ Their cellular 
tissue is sometimes used for paper, The underground 
stems of several species of (yperus are used as food. The 
plants of this O. are generally distributed over the world, 
and abound in moist situations. 


Cy pride, (stp-re'e- 
de.) ( Zoól.) The Cowry 
fam., comprising gas- 
teropodous mollusks, Suo 
remarkable for the 
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of their shells, and for the bright polish of which they 
are susceptible. The shell of Cyprxa moneta (Fig. 242 
is the current zoin of the natives of Siam, Bengal, an 
many parts of Africa. 
Cy press, (si’prés.) (Bot.) See CUPRESSUS. 
Cy prian, (St.,) Tuascius CAciLIUS CYPRIANUS, (sip're- 
dn,)a Father of the Church, B., it is supposed, at Car- 
t , abt. 200 a.p. After his conversion to Christian- 
ity, he became bishop of Carthage, 248, and soon became 
eminent for his piety, learning, and eloquence. He has 
left many treatises, valuable for the light they throw 
on the doctrinal and disciplinal matters of the Early 
Church. D.a martyr under Valerian, 258. 
prinidæ, (se-prin'e-de.) [Gr. kyprinos, the carp.] 
) The Carp fam., comprising abdominal mala- 
copterygious fishes, with small mouths and no teeth in 
the jaws, living in fresh water. The Common Carp 
Cyprinus carpio (Fig. 243), of Europe, now acclimatized 
in the Hudson and 
some other Ameri- 
can rivers, is much 
esteemed for food. 
]t sometimes at- 
tains the length of 
4ft. Its fecundity 
is prodigious; and 
it is said to live to 
a great T 





Fig. 243. — carp. 


age. The 
Golden Carp, or Gold-fish, C. auratus, which breeds in 
nds in various parts of the U. States, is indigenous to 
hina, and is common in aquaria. Among American 
species belonging to this fam. are: the Brook-minnow, 


or Black-nosed Dace, Leuciscus or Rhinichthys atronasus, 
abt. 3 inches long, greenish above, abdomen silvery, 
with a dark band from the nose to the tail; the Com- 
mon Shiner, Plargyrus Americanus, (Fig. 2,) which is 
from 3 to 6 inches long, and of a general golden color; 
the Red-fin, Hypsolepis cornutus, which is abt. the same 
size, with fins and opercles margined with crimson ; the 
Beautiful Leuciscus, Dace, or Chivin, Semotilus argen- 
teus, 12 to 14 inches long, color brown, back slightly 
arched; and the Black-headed Dace or Lake Chub, Leu- 
ciscus atromaculatus, of New York, which is 6 to 12 
inches long. — Also, a fam. of mollusks, 0. Lamellibran- 
chiata, of which there are abt. 100 living and 350 fossil 
species. They have the shell oval or elongated, valves 
solid, and the epidermis thick and dark. 

Oyprincdontidm, pris edw MED (Zolil.) A fam. 
of abdominal malacopterygious fishes, allied to the Oy- 
prinids, but with teeth upon the jaws, and the dorsal 
opposite the anal fin. To this fam. belongs the Orna- 
mented Minnow, Mummachog, or Cobbler, Fundulus pis- 
culentus, of the coast of New England, which is exten- 
sively used for bait. 

aes gos: (sip're-üt.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the island of Cyprus. 

Cypripedium, (sip-re-pé'di-um.) [Gr. Kypria, Venus, 
and pedion, a slipper.) (Bot) The Ladies’-slipper, a 
gen. of plants, O. Orchidacex, differing from other or- 
chids in having two lateral anthers instead of one that 
is dorsal, the latter being represented bya great, broad, 
angular plate, in front of which projects a stalked, 
3-lobed stigma. 

Cypris. (ZojL) See Extomostraca. 

Cy pras, (sip'rüs.) (Turk. Kibris.) A large island of 
the Mediterranean, belonging to Turkey, and lying in 
the angle bet. Syria and Asia Minor, bet. Lat. 34° 31’ 
and 35° 42’ N., and Lon. 32° 18’ and 349 87’ E. It is of 
an oval shape, tending to a point E.N.E. Maximum 
length, 132 m.; breadth varying from 30 to 35. A moun- 
tain-chain runs from E. to W., the highest summit of 
which, Santa Croce, is the Olympus of the ancients. 
Prod. Wine, wool, and cattle. €. Nicosia. C., founded 
by the Phoenicians, and afterwards colonized Ly the 
Greeks, became one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Venus. After the fall of the Western Empire, ¢ fell 
into the hands of the Byzantines and the Saracens. In 
the time of the Third Crusade, Richard I. of England 
formed €. into a kingdom under Guy of Lusignan, 1191, 
in whose family it remained for 200 years. The Vene- 
tians held it from 1480 to 1571, when it was taken by the 
Turks. In 187s, ¢ was occupied by Gt Britain under the 
Berlin Treaty. Pop. est. abt. 200,000, chiefly Christians. 

Cyp’sela. [From Gr. kyphelé, a chest.] (Bot.) The 
dry, one-celled, one-seeded, inferior fruit of the Aster- 


aces. 
Cy pselidse, (sip-sil'e-de) (ZoóL) The Swift fam., 0. 
es, comprising small, dull-colored birds, havin 

the pom appearance of Swallows, but distinguished 
by their remarkably long and curved wings, very small 
weak legs, and short toes. Their anatomy more resem- 
bies that of humming-birds than of swallows. Like the 
latter, Swifta seem to return to the same place to take 
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their mest, year after year, and repair the old nest in- 
stead of making a new one. The Swift of N. W. Amer- 
ica, aoe mgar is abt. 7 inches long. The Chim- 
ney Swallow, a , is abt. 5 inches long. It 
is so called from frequent! M building in chimneys ita 
nest, which is made of small dry twigs, which the bird 
breaks off from the tree and carries away in its feet. 

Cyrenaica, (sir-e-na'e-kah.) (Auc. Geog.) See its mod- 
ern name, BARCA. 


| Cy rennies, or CYRENIANS, (sir-e-nà'iks.) (Phiios.) A 


sect of anc. philosophers, so called from their founder 
Aristippus of Cyrene, a disciple of Socrates. The great 
principle of their doctrine was, that the supreme good 
of man in this life is pleasure; a doctrine that was ex- 
panded by their successors the Epicureans. 

Cyrene, (si-réne.) (Anc. Geog.) A Greek city, C. of 
Cyrenaica, in Africa, founded by a colony of Spartans 
in 631 m. c. It was a place of great trade and impor 
tance; which was afterwards subjected by the Ptolemies, 
and from them passed into the possession of Rome, B. C. 
14. ine: ded Callimachus, Carnendes, and other an- 
cient worthies were B. here. Its ruins still exist at 
Ghreunah, abt. 11 m. from the Mediterranean. 

Cy rillaceze, (sir'ril-à'se-e) (Bot.) A small O. of 
plants, all. Berberales, only differing from Ericacex by 
their free petals and anthers opening in slits. Cyrilla 
Caroliniana is a handsome greenhouse shrub. 

Cyril, (St.,) (sir’t/,) a Father of the Church, and Bishop 
of Jerusalem, in which city he is believed to have 
been B. 815 A. D. He suffered persecution and exile, and . 
D. 386 A.D. His catechetical works are highly esteemed 
by theologians. — Another St. CYRIL became archbishop 
of his native city, Alexandria, 412 4. p. He was an in- 
tolerant and turbulent ecclesiastic; persecuted the 
Jews; attempted the murder of the learned Hypatia ; 
and, in 431, presided over the Council of Ephesus, at 
which Nestorius was condemned for heresy. C. was ex- 
communicated within the same year by the Council of 
Antioch. — Still another ST. CYRIL (Constantine), B. in 
Thessalonica, introduced Christianity into the coun- 
tries on the lower Danube, invented the Slavonic alpha- 
bet, and translated the Bible therein. D. abt. 868 A.D. 

Cyr, (St.,) (sdn-seer’,) a village of France, dep. Seine-et- 
Oise, near Versailles; celebrated for an abbey founded 
by Madame de Maintenon, and now transformed into a 
military school. 

Cyrus, (si’riis,) known as THE ELDER, and surnamed THE 
Sane was the son of Cambyses and the founder of the 
Persian empire. Much fabulous romance attaches to 
his early history, and until he ascended the thicne, 559 
B.c. He defeated Croesus, king of Lydia, and other 

rinces, and annexed their dominions, and captured 
babylon, 538. C., according to Herodotus, was killed 
during an invasion of Scythia, n. c. 529; Xenophon and 
Ctesias, on the contrary, allege that he died a natural 
death at Pasargade.— C. THE YOUNGER, son of Darius 
Nothus, king of Persia, was invested with the satrapies 
of Lydia, Phrygia, &c., and in 401 B.C. revolted against 
his elder brother, Artaxerxes, who had s. his father on 
the throne, and was killed in the battle of Cuanaxa. 
Xenophon, his historiographer, speaks in high terme 
of the virtues of C. 

tisus, (sit’e-siis.) (Bot.) An extensive gen. of thorn- 
ess shrubs or trees, O. Fubacer, The Laburnum, €. 
laburnum (Fig. 244), a native of the mountains of France 





Fig. 244. — CYTISUS LABURNUM. 


und S. Germany, is a beautiful tree which attains the 
height of 20 ft., and develops in May numerous brilliant 
yellow flowers, in long, drooping clusters. This and the 
ilac are the commonest ornamental trees in English 
suburban gardens. 


Cyst, (sisL) (Gr. kystis, a bladder.) (Med.) A bag, usually 
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of a membraneous nature, which accidentally nthe 
itself in animal bodies, and contains morbid matter. e 
tumor formed by a cyst is called an Encysted tumor. 

Cystitis, (sis-ti'tis.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) Inflammation 
of the bladder. 

Cystocele, (sis'to-l.) (Gr. kystis, and kélé, a hernia.) 
(Med.) A hernia or rupture occasioned by protrusion 
of the bladder. 

Cystotomy, (sis-üt'o-me.) [Gr. kystis, and temne, I cut.] 
(Surg.) The practice of opening encysted tumors for the 
discharge of morbid or purulous matter. 

Cythera, (si-therah.) (Anc. Geog.) See CERIGO. 

Cy tinnceze, (*i-tin-à/se-e.) (Bot.) A small and unimpor- 
tant O. of plants, class Rhizogens. 

toblast, (sit'o-bldst.) f r. kystis, a bladder, and 

lastema, a sprout.] ( Physiol.) That elementary spherule, 
derived from organic mucus, which produces a cell from 
its side, according to Schleiden. It is the nucleus of R, 
Brown and others. 

Czar, Tsar, TZAR, (zahr.) [Russ.fsar.] The Sclavonic 
form of Cæsar, the title assumed by the emperors of 
Russia, borne first by Ivan II. in 1579, as Czar of Mus- 
covy. The eldest son of the C. was called C&arovicz, or, as 
wo usually write it, Czarovitsch, or Cesarowitch ; but this 
appellation was discontinued after the murder of Alexis, 
the son of Peter the Great, until revived by Paul I. in 
1799, in favor of his 2d son, Constantine. The consort 
of the C. is termed czarina, 

Czartoryski, (char-to-ris'ke,) a princely Polish house, 
whose principal members have been: STEPHEN, an cmi- 
nent general, called the Duguesclin of Poland, and the 
liberator of his country. B. 1599; D. 1665.— ADAM 
CASIMIR, PRINCE C., cousin of king Stanislaus, B. 1731, 
became starost-general of Podolia, and president of the 
Diet. D. 1823. — ADAM GEORGE, Prince C. son of the 
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foregoing, B. 1770, became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Alexander I. of Russia. In 1831, he upheld the 
cause of Polish nationality, and was elected president 
of the popular govt. After the defcat of the Poles and 
the reinstation of Russian authority, C. went into exile 
and p. in Paris, 1861. His son, PRINCE LADISLAUS C., B. 
1828, married a daughter of the ex-queen Christina of 
Spain, and resides in England. 

Czegled, (sčg'lèd,) a town of Hungary, 39 m. S.E. of 
Pesth. . 20,000. 

Czernowitz, or Tchernovitz, (tchair-no-reets’,) a 
town of Austria, C. of Bukowina, on the Pruth, 140 m. 
from Jassy. . 34,000. 

Czerny, GEORGE, (zair’ne.) [Properly Kara DJORDJE, 
i. e. Black George.) A Servian peasant, B. near Belgrade 
1770. Having distinguished himself by his hatred of 
the oppressors of his country, he was chosen leader of 
the Servians in their revolt against the Turks, captured 
Belgrade in 1806, and (after the treaty of Slobosje 
July 8, 1808) was elected governor by the people, an 
recognized as prince of Servia by the Sultan, C. having 
been abandoned by his ally the Czar during the inva- 
sion of Russia by the French, the Turks recommenced 
the hostilities, were successful, and compelled C. to fly 
to Russia. He returned in 1817, when he was murdered 
at the instigation of Prince Milosch. 

Czuczor, GroncE, (tsoot’sor,) a Hungarian poet and 
prose writer, p. at Andod, 1800. IIc entered early in life 
the Benedictine order, but the liberal ideas expressed 
in his Battle of Augsburg and other poems exposed him 
to persecutions from the monks, In 1844, le became 
the editor of the Academical Dictionary, which is not 
yet finished. He took an active part in the revolution 
of 1848; was sentenced by the Austrians in 1849 to 6 
years imprisonment, but was pardoned in 1850. 


D. 


the 4th letter of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman al- 
3 phabets, as it is also of the English, belongs to the 

dental order of letters, of which it is the medial 
character. It frequently interchanges with words of 
the same class or organ in the kindred languages, as the 
German, as in traum, dream. D also affords a ready 
interchange with 1 and r, and becomes allied with n in 
a kind of affinity, as in Lat. gener, Eng. gender. Di, 
when followed by a vowel, is sometimes represented by 
the letter j, as in journal for diurnal. Tho Latin D 
often becomes changed, in German, into z, s, or ss, as in 
decem (ten) into zehn. — In its numerical signification, 
D is the symbol of 500, and with a dash over it, thus 
(D), of 5,000. The form of the word has arisen from 
the early printers having written 500 as I with a re- 
versed C — I5, which soon came to be joined together 
as the symbol for five centuries, — Among abbreviations, 
D. signifies doctor, in ita various forms, as, DD. doctor 
of divinity, MD. doctor of medicine, &c. — As a sign, 
D is one of the Dominical letters. — In Music, D is tlie 
2d note in the natural &cale, and corresponds with the 
French re. 

Dab, (ddb.) (Zodl.) A small European flat fish, the 
Platessa limanda, fam, Pleuronectidit, closely allied to 
the Flounder, 

Da Capo, (dah-ka'po.) [It., from the beginning.] ( Mus.) 
Indicating that the first part of the piece is to be re- 
peated from the beginning: —generally abbreviated 
D. C. on sheets of music. 

en, (ddk’kah,) a city of Hindostan, C. of a district 
of same name, 127 m. N.E. of Calcutta; Lat. 239 42' N., 
Lon. 90? 17’ E. It was, in the early part of the 17th 

)cent., the C. of Bengal, and a very rich and prosperous 

‘place. Its trade is still important, and it has been 
long famous for the fineness of its muslins and damask 
goods, Pop. 67,000, A 

Dace, (dás.) (Zool) Seo CYPRINIDÆ. 

Dacia, (dà'/she-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A large outlying ter- 
ritory of the Roman empire, now forming the Danubian 
Principalities, with portions of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. It was inhabited by a warlike Gerz. aic race, 
the Dacii or Daci, who were subdued by Trajan, A. D. 
105, after a struggle of 75 years; but was relinquished 
to the Goths, a. D. 275, nnd, after a serics of vicissitudes, 
fell into the possession of the Magyars in the 9th cent. 

Dactyl, (ddE'til.) [From Gr. daktylos, a finger.) (Pros.) 
ln Latin and Greek poetry, a foot consisting of a long 
syllable followed by 2short ones; as, dominiis, cadrmind, 
When combined with spondecs consisting of 2 long 
syllables, it forms the herameter, a line of 6 feet. 

Dactylis, (ddk'telis. (Gr. daktylos, a finger.) (Bot.) 


A gen. of plants, O. Graminacezx, distingnished by the 
flowers being in very crowded panicles, and subsecnnd, 
i. e„ pointing nearly all to one side. D. Glomerata, the 
Orchard-grass or Cock’s-foot grass, forms a portion of 
most good pastures, particularly when the soil is 
loamy and chalky. 

Dactylology, (-0l/oje.) [From Gr. daktylos,and logos. a 
discourse.) The art of communicating ideas or thoughts 
by the fingers. 

Dactylos, (dd/’te-lds.) [Gr., literally, a finger.) (Antiq.) 
The shortest measure used by the Greeks, being a fw 
ger's breadth, or about 7-10ths of an inch:—it corre- 
sponded to the digitus of the Romans. 

Dade, (dàd,)in Florida, a B. co., b. S. and E. by the 
Atlantic; area, 9,000 sq. m. Its surface is nearly cov- 

by the EVERGLADES, q. v. Miami—In Georpia, 
a N.W. oo.. b. on Alabama and Tennessee; area, 160 
m. O. Trenton. In Missouri. a S.W. 
00.; area, 498 sq. m. C. Greenfield. 

Dado, (dã’do.) [It., a die.] (Arch.) The die, or that 
part in the middle of the pedestal of a column between 
its base and cornice, It is also the name of the lower 
part of a wall. See PEDESTAL. 

Dredalus, (dčd'ah-lŭs.) (Myt.) A fabled artist and ju- 
ventor, who is said to have designed the Cretan Laly- 
rinth, and to have introduced the use of the saw, auger, 
&c. Tradition states that he devised artificial wings 
which enabled him to fly over to Sicily from Crete, ac- 
companied by his son Icarus, who, however, fell from 
nérial heights into that part of the Mediterranean since 
called the Jcarian Sea. 

Daffodil, (dàf'fo-dil.) (Bot) See Narcissus. 

Dagger, (dàdg'gr.) [Goth. daggert; Fr. dague. 
A short sword or long knife, formerly carrie 
belt of all persons, sometimes even by women. 

Daghestan, (dah-g?s-td»',) a mountainous country of 
W. Asia, embracing the whole of the region between 
the Caspian Sea ana the Caucasus ; Lat. 41-43? N., Lon. 
46-509 E. It is partially independent, and partíally in- 
cluded within the Russian govt. of the Caucasus. Arca, 
abt. 17,500 sq. m. Pop. estim. at' 2,000,000, chiefly Les- 
ghians and other nomad Tartar tribes. 

Dago, or Daair, (dá'go,) a Russian island of the Baltic, 
N. of Gsel, near the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, 
Pop. 10,000, 

Dagobert I., (di-go-bair’,) king of the Franks, s. his 
father, Clovis 1I., 628. He subdued the Saxons, Gascons, 
and Bretons, and is celebrated for his magnificence, li- 
centiousness, and cruelty. His minister, the goldsmith 
Eligius (St. Eloi), much contributed to the splendor of 
his reign. D. 638. — D, II. s. his father, Sigebert II. as 


( Mil.) 
in the 
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of Austrasia, 656; D. 679. — D. III. s. his father, 
Ganfichert ILL, as king of the Franks, 711, and reigned 
only in name, the power being usurped by Pepin d'He- 
Dagon (dà: Je ar nr Tho tional idol or god 

) .) e nà ol or 

of the Philistines, formed ín = 
human shape upwards from 
the waist, and resembling a 
fish down wards,with a finny 
tail. He had a temple at 
Gaza (Ji s» xvi. 23), and 
oneat Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 1-7), 
which last was destroyed by 
Jonathan Maccabeus (1 
Macc. x. 


taught men the use of let- 
ters, the arta, religion, and 
agriculture. 

Daguerre, Louis Jacques 
MANDÉ, (da-gair’,) a French 
artist, 8.1789, after assisting 
in the production of the dio- 
rama, 1822, experimented in 
photography, and succeed- 
ed, 1839, in giving to the 
world his great invention, 

D. 1851. 
(dah- 


the daguerreot Fig. 245. 
Daguerreoty pe. ASSYRIAN FISH-GOD. 
gair'o-tip.) (From (Nineveh Marbles, Brit. Mus.) 
the inventor, and Gr. typos,a 
sketch.] (Fine Arts.) A process by which all images 
— by the camera obscura are retained and fixed 

a few moments, by the action of light upon metallic 
surfaces coated with a salt of silver. The ancient alche- 
mists were aware that a substance washed first witha 
solution of a salt of silver, and then with a solution of 
common salt, would become black. Paper wetted in this 





way, and placed in the camera obscura, so as to receive | 


the image on it, will soon exhibit a negative picture; 


that is, one in which the lights and shadows are re | 


versed. Many persons, among others Wedgwood and 
Sir H. Davy, attempted in vain to arrest the action of 
the light when the picture was produced; but ulti- 
mately its whole surface became black. At length, 


Niepce and Daguerre discovered a means of effecting | 


this, and were munificently rewarded by the French 
government. They used for the purpose a silvered cop- 
per plate, which, after having been rendered extremely 
clean, was ex on its silvered side to the vapor of 
todine, and then placed in the camera obscura. Having 
been removed from the latter, without the least appear- 
ance of change on its surface, it was exposed in a proper 
apparatus to the vapor of mercury, which caused the 
landscape, &c., to appear. It was then washed with a 
solution of ^ Iphide of soda, to remove the undecom- 

salt of silver, and therefore to prevent any fur- 
ther action of the light; and was finally washed with 
pure water, and carefully dried. The application or 
chloride of gold fixes the picture. This process is now 
almost obsolete. See PuoroGRAPRY. 

Dahlgren, Jons A. an American rear-admiral, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1809, is celebrated as the originator (1847) 
of the Dahlgren shell-gun, a piece of heavy ordnance, 
and of large calibre, firing shells as well as solid shot. 
In 1863, as commander of the South Atlantic squadron, 
he endeavored unsuccessfully to take Fort Sumter by 
storm. He was appointed chief of the bureau of ord- 
nance in 1867. D. 1870. 

Dahlia, (daA'le-ah.) (Bot.) A well-known gen. cf her- 
baceous plants, O. Asteracez, distinguished by ite chaffy 
receptacle, the absence of pappus, its double involucre, 
and its large, spindle-shaped roots, assembled into bun- 
dies, from the centre of which rises the stem. The D. 
is a native of Mexico. Countless as are the varieties of 
this flower, there are, at the most, only two species in 
cultivation, D. superflua, of which the outer involucre 
is reflexed, and D. frustranea, in which it is spreading. 

Dahimann, (dall'mán.) FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, a Ger- 
man historian, B. 1785, professor of political science at 


Göttingen and Bonn, in 1840-43 produced his History of |. 


Denmark (3 vols.), a work of undonbted merits. 
Dahomey, or Danome, (dah'o-me,) à kingdom of W. 
Africa, on the Guinea Coast, b. N. by the Desert, E. by 
Benin and Yarriba, 8. by the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by 
Ashantee. Its surface is generally an immense plain, 
well watered, and with a soil of wonderful fertility. 
The govt. is a despotism of the most savage type; the 
king maintains an army of ferocious females, called 


Amason (Fig, 


| 





246); and an annual festival called the | Dalecarlia, (ddl-e-kdr'le-aÀ). 
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grand custom is characterized by the wholesaie slaughter 
of human beings as an offering to the gods or 
flave-dealing is largely carried on. C. Abomey. AH 
trade with the coest is carried on through Whydeh. 
Pop. unknown, 





Fig. 246. — DAHOMAN AMAZON. 
Daimiel, (di'eme-iil) a town of Spain, prov. La 


Mancha, Z0 m. from Cindad Real. Pop. 11,000. 

Dair-el-Kamar, (dá'ir-cl-ki'mdr,)a Druse town of 
Syria, 12 m. from Beyrout. Pop. 30,000. 

Dairy, (dã're.) [From O. Eng. dey, std ( Agricul.) 
A building appropriated to the purpose of preserving 
and managing milk, making butter, cheese, &c. Tem- 
perature in a D. is of the first importance; for if too 
much heat be admitted, the milk will quickly become 
sour; and if too cold an atmosphere prevails, neither 
butter nor cheese making can be carried on with any 
success. D.-farms, in general, consist chiefly of meadow 
and pasture, with only a small portion of the land under 
tillage; but it has of late years been proved that stall- 
feeding, with green crops, is most important in the 
management of cows: for in this way they can be kept 
in milk through the whole winter season. 

Dais, (dã'is.) {Fra canopy.] (Arch.) A raised plat- 
form at the end of a dining-hall, where the table for 
the principal guests stood; also a &eat with & canopy 
over it. 

Daisy, (dd'se) (Bot. See BELLIS. 

Dakota, (da-kd’tah,) a former territory of the U. S., b. 
N. by British N. America, E. by Minnesota, S. by Ne- 
braska, and W. by Wyoming and Montana ; it lies bet. 
Lat. 42° 30 and 499 N., Lon., 96° 30/ aad 103° W., is of 
an almost quadrilateral shape, aud is abt. 400 m. long 
by as much broad. Area, abt. 152,600 sq. m. ; a consid- 
erablo portion ofits formerarea having been allotted to 
the new territory of Wyoming, 1868. D. forme, gen- 
erally, an elevated plateau, with high rolling prairies 
and grassy plains, N, E. and 8. W., and is drained by the 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Cheyenne rivers, besides quite 
a congeries of small lakes, Soil fertile, particularly in 
the bottoms; producing cereals, sugar, and excellent 
timber. Its mineralogical features are various, the 
precions metals, iron, copper, coal, and salt, may be 
enumerated among its products, Climate healthy, but 
inclining to cold. Prin, towns, Bismarck, (the Cap.), 
Sioux Falls, Deadwood, Fargo, Yankton, Fort Laramie, 
D. was territorially organized by Congressional Act of 
24 March, 1861. Feb. 22d, 1889, President Cleveland 
signed the Act of Congress, admitting the former terri- 
tory of D. as two States, to be known as North and 
South D. (4. v.) the line of division being the ‘‘Seventh 
ot parallel, due west to the W. boundary of the 

erritory."" 

Dakota, in Minn., an E. S. E. co., b. N. by the Missis- 

sippi; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Hastings. 
—In Neb., a N. E. co., b. on Towa; area, 400 sq. nf. C. 
Dakota, —The D., or James river, 
rises in. the N. E. of D., and falls into the Miasourt, 
near Yankton, after a course of abt. 600 miles. 

Dale, in Ala., a8. E. co.; a, 900 m.; C, Newton. 

Swed. Dalarna] & 
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former Swedish prov., now forming part of the prov. of 
Fahlun. The Dalecarlians are celebrated for the part 
they took under Gustavus Vasa in freeing their country 
from the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

Dalkey, one) a sea-bathing resort of Ireland, 8 m. 
S.E. of Du in, on the Irish Sea. It is a favorite retreat 
of the citizens of the cap. Pop. 6,000. 

Dallas, ALEXANDER JAMES, (dál'lás,) an American law- 

er and statesman, B. in the island of Jamaica, 1759. 

e emigrated to Philadelphia in 1783; acquired there 
reat distinction as a lawyer, and became an active sup- 
porter of the Republican party. In 1791, D. was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, a position he held for several years. In 1814, he 
became secretary of the treasury, an office he resigned 
in 1816. D.in 1817.— His son, GEORGE MIFFLIN D., B. 
ir Philadelphia, 1792, was elected to the U. 8. Senate in 
1831, holding office till 1833. He next held the position 
of attorney-general of Pennsylvanin, and in 1837 was 
nppointgl minister to Russia. In 1844, he was elected 
vice-president of the U. States, and in 1856, nominated 
U. 8. minister to the British court. D. 1864. 

Dallas, in Alabama, a 8.W. co.; area, 890 sq. m.; C. 

Cahawba.—In Arkansas, a central county ; area, 860 
square miles; County seat, Princeton.—In Pwa, a 
central county ; area rta equ miles; C., Adel.— 
In Kentucky, a vill. of ki co., where, May 25-Juno 
1, 1864, occurred a succession of severe but indecisive 
actions between the National troops and the Confeder- 
atos, commanded by Generals Sherman and Hood and 
Hardee respectively.—In Missouri,a central county ; 
area, 576 Y are miles; County Seat, Buffalo.—In 
Teras, a N É. county ; area, 900 square miles ; County 
Seat, Dallas. 

Dalles, (dahlz.) [Fr. dalle, a flagstone.] A name which, 
in the language of the French Canadian hunters, was 
applied to a narrow gorge or cafion, forming a narrow 
passage for streams. The two most celebrated localities 
known under this name are The D. of the Columbia, 20 
m. above the Cascades, where for about half a mile the 
whole volume of the river flows between two walls of 
basaltic rock, which at one place are only 58 yards 
apart;—and The D. of the Wisconsin, 2 m. above the 
crossing of the La Crosse and Milwaukee railroad, 
where for abt. 5 m. the river is confined between per- 
pendicular walls in sandstone, in some places more than 
100 ft. high. 

Dalmatia, (ddl-mã'she-aħ.)a p. of the Austrian empire, 
extending along the left shore of the Adriatic Sea, bet. 
439 30'449 28’ N. Lat., and 149 59/-19° 9 E. Lon., b. N. by 
Croatia, E. by Herzegovina, and 8. and W. by the Adri- 
atic. Area, including numerous dependent islands, 
4,668 sq. m. Surface, rough and mountainous, being 
shut in on the N.W. by the Dinaric Alps; but with 
some fertile valleys, drained by the Cettina, Zermagna, 
and other rivers. The p. (which is nominally a king- 
dom) is divided into the 4 depts. of Ragusa, Cattaro, 
Zara, and Spalatro, and has its own legislature, besides 
being represented in the imperial parliament. C. Zara. 
The inhab. are of Sclavonic origin, and speak the Ser- 
vian language. Italian is, however, the official and 
commercial tongue in uso. D., under the Romans, 
formed part of Illyricum, and, after the decline of the 
W. Empire fell into the hands of the Slavonians, Hun- 
garians, Venetians, and "Turks successively. In 1797, 
it was annexed to Austria, and in 1805 was incorporated 
by Napoleon I. with the kingdom of Italy. It was re- 
stored to Austria in 1814. Pop. 468,781. 

Dalmatic, (dàl-mát'ik.) [L. dalmatica.] (Eccl) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a long, white, sleeved robe 
worn by deacons over the alb stole: — it derives its name 
from having been originally a Roman garment made ii 
imitation of one worn by the people of Dalmatia. 

Dalrym’ple. See STAIR (EARL or). 

Dal Segno, (ddl-sain'yo.) [It., from the sign.) (Mus.) 
A notification to the player to begin over again from 
that part of the piece which is prefixed by the charac- 
ter 


. 

Dalton, Jony, (daul'tn,) an English philosopher, n. 
1766, became in 1793 professor of mathematics at 
the College of Manchester. In 1804, he made his 

t discovery of the Atomic Theory, which has done 
inestimable service to chemical analysis and synthesis, 
and is explained in his New System of Chemical Philoso- 
phy (1808-27). In consequence of a singular defect in 
his visual organ, the red, blue, and green colors ap- 
peared alike to D. This incapability of distinguishing 
colors has been from that time popularly termed Dal- 
tonism. D. 1844. 

Daw. [Du.] A dyke, mole, or bank to arrest the pas- 
sage of a watercourse.— (Games) [Fr. dame.) In 

kers, a crowned piece, 
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Damage, (ddm'ij) [From L. damnum, a loss.] (Law) 
The estimated equivalent for an injury sustained; or 
that which is given or adjudged by a Jury to the plain- 
tiff in an action to repair his loss. 

Daman, (dd’man,) a town of India, belonging to Por- 
tugal, 100 m. N. of Bombay. The famous temple of 
Parsis is located here. Pop. 10,000. 

Daman. (Zodl.) See HyRAx. 

Damar, (ddm’dr,) a considerable town of Arabia, in 
Yemen, 120 m. N.N.W. of Aden. It is the seat of a 
governor. Am estim. at 15,000. 

Damarus, (dáh-mahr'rüs) a country of S.W. Africa, 
lying between 21° and 24° 8. Lat. Its surface is occu- 
pied by grassy plains, the habitat of lions and other 
wild animals. Unknown. 

Damascene, (dám'ds-een.) (Geog. A native or in- 
habitant of Damascus, Syria. 

Damascenus, JOHANNES, (ddm-ds-sé’/nus,) a Saracenio 
theologian, B. in Damascus, abt. 700 4. D., achieved great 
fame by his theological and philosophical writings, and 
by his application to scholasticism of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. His Summary of the Orthodox Faith was 
for ages a model to the schoolmen. D. 760-780. 

Damascus, (dah-maüsküs) [Syriac, Es-Sham.] A 
famous old city of Syria, C. of a Turkish pashalic of 
same name, at the E. base of the Anti-Libanus chain 
of mts., 180 m. 8. by W. of Aleppo; Lat. 33° 27’ N., 
Lon. 36° 25’ E. D. may be considered as the virtual C. 
of Syria, and is 
as remarkable luem 
for the beauty 
of its appear- 
ance, *embos- 
omed in rose- 
gardens," as it 
is for its fine 
climate and im- 
portant com- 
mercial posi- 
tion,connecting 
as it does by | 
caravan with 
the principal 
cities of Eastern 
Asia. It has im- 
portant manuf. 
of silk and cotton stuffs, leather, and sonp, and bore for 
ages a high repute for the excellence of its sword- 
blades, (See CUTLERY.) — D. is spoken of 1913 B. c. 
(Gen. xiv. 15); it was conquered by David, and in the 
reign of Solomon became the C. of the kingdom of 
Ben-Hadad. It afterwards passed under the rule of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, After its capture 
by the Saracens, 632, it became for a length of time the 
metropolis of the E. Caliphate. In 1516, it was taken 
by the Turks, and, in 1832, by Ibrahim Pasha, viceroy 
of Egypt. Pop. 200,000, 

Damask, (dim'isk.) [From Damascus, where it was 
first made.) (Manuf.) The name given to all textile 
fabrics in which figures of flowers, fruits, or others not 
of geometrical regularity, are woven. From the intri- 
cacy of the early process, the art of D.-weaving was 
long a mystery confined toa few localities; but since 
the introduction of the Jacquard-machine, it is exten- 
sively employed wherever ornament is wanted in the 
stuffs used for dress or house-furnishings. 

Damaskeening, (dím-ds-keen'ing.) The art of en- 
graving on and inlaying iron or stec?! with gold or sil- 
ver:—the cities of Damascus and Milan Eare long 
been celebrated for this process of ornamenting sword- 
blades, which have been hence called damaskins. 

Dame, (dim,) a title of honor which distinguished 
high-born ladies from the wives of citizens, and which, 
in England, is still the title given in legal documents 
to the wife of a baronet, styled “ Lady” by courtesy. 

Damiens, Ropert FRANÇOIS, (dd-me-dn’,) a French 
fanatic, B. about 1714, is known in history for his at- 
tempted assassination of Louis XV. Executed 1757. 

Damietta, (dim-e-(t'tah,) a city of Egypt, in the delta 
of the Nile, on the E. arm of that river, 100 m. N.N.E. 
of Cairo; Lat. 319 25' N., Lon. 31° 49 E. The old city, 
which stood 5 m. nearer the sea than the present, was 
repeatedly taken by the Crusaders, and is now but a 
heap of ruins. Pop. 57,000. 

Dammara, (ddm’mah-rah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Pinacex, consisting of large trees with scattered 
leathery leaves, found in the East Indian Islands and 
New Zealand. 

Damnify, (ddm'ne-fi.) [From L. damnum, loss, and 
Jacio, Y make.] (Law.) To cause hurt or damage to; as, 
to damnify a man in his goods or estate. 

Damocles, (diim'o-kleez,) a flatterer of Dionysius of 
Syracuse, who is said to have instructed him concern 
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ing the real happiness of a tyrant, by inviting him to a 
sumptuous banquet, and causing a naked sword to be 
suspended over his head by a single hair; discovering 
which, he found it impossible to enjoy the feast. 

Damoa, (dà'mün,) a citizen of Syracuse, and one of 
the heroes of the old legendary record of friendship, in 
whose place Pythias offered himself to die. 

Dampers, (dimp'ürz) (Mech. Iron plates used to 
regulate the supply of air iu steam-furnaces, &c.— 
( Mus.) Certain parts in the internal construction of the 
pianoforte, which are covered with soft leather in order 
to deadeu the vibration, and are acted on by a pedal. 

Dampier, WiLLiAM, (ddm'peer,) an English circum- 
navigator, v. 1652, author of A Voyage Round the World. 
D. abt. 1712. 

Dam ‘pier Archipelago, a group of islands lyin 
off the N.W. coast of Australia, in abt. 219 S. Lat., an 
117? E. Lon. — D. Sreair, lies in about 1319. E. Lon., or 
almost directly under the equator, and has a width of 
35 m., separating the N.W. portion of the island of New 
Guinea from that of Waygiou. 

Damps. See Fine-pamp. 

Danna, Francis, (da’nah,) an American statesman and 
jurist, B. in Cambridge, Mass., 1743, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1762, and was admitted to the bar in 1767. In 
1774, he was returned to the first provincial congress of 
Massachusetts, and, in 1777 and 1778, respectively, to the 
National Congress. In 1781, he was appointed minister 
to Russia, remaining in that country till 1783. In 1754, 
he was again sent to Congress; in 1785, made a justice 
of the supreme court of Mass., and in 1791 chief justice. 
D. at Cambridge in 1811. 

Da‘na, James DwiGHT, an American naturalist, B, at 
Utica, N. Y., in 1813, graduated at Yale College in 1833. 
He acted as geologist and mineralogist to the U. 8. Ex- 
ploring Expedition under Com. Wilkes. In 1858, he 
was appointed professor of natural history and geology 
ut Yale. His most important works are a System of 
Mineralogy (1837 ; 8th ed. 1868); and the Manual af 
Geology, 1862. D. 1895, 

Dana, Ric \rp Henry, son of Francis Dana, an Ameri- 
can poet and essayist, B. at Cambridge, Mass., 1757, was 
educated at Harvard and Newport, R. L, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston in IStL. He became one of 
the projectors of the “North American Review,” and 
his earliest writings were published in that periodical, 
1n 1827, he produced the Buccaneer and other Poems, 
which met with a flattering reception both in the U. 
8.and England. D. 1879. — lis son RICHARD HENRY 
Dawa, p. 1815, is the author of the well-known Jiro 
Years before the Mast, à picture of nautical life which 
has gone through many editions both in America and 
Éngiand. In 1841 he published a nautical manual en- 
titled The Seaman’s Friend D. 1882. 

Danae, (ddn'a-e.) (Myt) A daughter of Acrisius, king 
of Ar, seduced by Jupiter in the form of a shower 
of gold, and, by him, the mother of Perseus, 

Danaides, (da-wi'i-deez) ( Myt.) The fifty daughters of 
Danaus. Their father, who was co-occupant, with his 
brother JEgyptus, of the throne of Egypt, gave them 
in marriage to the 50 sons of /Egyptus, with instruc- 
tions to murder their bridegrooms on the nuptial night. 
One of them, however, Hypermnestra, spared her hus- 
band, Lynceus. Jupiter condemned them to eternally 
carry water in sieves in the infernal regions. 

Danais, i rae (Zool) A gen. of butterflies, fam. 
Nymphalidz,to which belongs the Archippus Butterfly, 
D. erippus, which has the knob of the antennte long 
and curved. Its wings are tawny-orange above, nan- 
kin-yellow beneath, veins black, and have a black bor- 
der, spotted with white. 

Danakil, or Dom-Katt, (ddn’ah-kil,) a country of N.E. 
Africa, lying along the W. shore of the Red Sea, bet. 
Lat. 12-15? N., and Lon. 40-45° E. Its surface is sandy 
and sterile, and it is peopled only by roving and preda- 
tory tribes, chiefly Kabyle. 

Danburite, (ddn'berit.) [From Danbury, Conn., 
where it occurs in dolomite.) (Min.) A pale yellow or 
whitish triclinic mineral, Comp. Silica 48:9, boric acid 
28-4, lime 277 = 100. 

Danbury, (dän'bür-re,) a town of Connecticut, semi-C. 
of Fairfield co., abt. 18 m. N.N.W. of Bridgeport. In 
1777, it was burned by the British troops. 

Dan by. Franots, (dán'be,) an Irish painter, B. at Wex- 
ford, 1793, has acquired a brilliant reputation by his 
historical landscapes. Among his best productions are 
the Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnr `»hd the 
Departure of Ulysses from Ithaca. 

Dance of Death, (ddnse.) [Fr. dance aes morts, 
dance ; Ger. Tbdteutanz.] The name given to 
8 certain class of lugubrious allegorical representations, 
illustrative of the universal power of death, which, 
from the 14th cent., and for a long time afterwards, 
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was a great favorite subject among artists, and is fre 
quently met with in ancient buildings, stained glass, 
and in the decoration of manuscripts, &c. The best 
known is that attributed to Hans Holbein, and printed 
at Lyon in 1538. 

Dancette, (din-s.) [From Fr. danser, to dance.) 
(Her.) A term applied to a zigzag line, or when the 
outline of any bordure or ordinary is very largely in- 
dented. 

Dancing, (din'sing.) [Same deriv.] The art of mov- 
ing in measured steps, or adapting the movements of 
the body to the sounds of music. D. has been prac- 
tised by all nations, civilized and barbarous ; being by 
some held in esteem, by others in contempt, It hus 
also often been made an act of religior : thus, David 
danced before the ark, to honor Gcd ai express his 
excess of joy for its return into Z.on; an. rmong the 
Pagans it made a part of the worsi.p paid tu the gods, 
it being usual to dance round the altars and statues. 
According to Scaliger, the early bishops of the Chris- 
tian Church, on account of their leading the dance in 
solemn festivals, were styled prasules, a name given by 
the ancients to the priests of Mars, because they were 
the prasultatores [L., chief dancers] in the sacred rites 
of that deity; and this practice continued in the Church 
until the 12th century. 

Dandelion, (dán'de-li-in.) (Bot.) See TARAXACUM. 

Dandolo, (ddn'do-lo,) a Venetian family of high his- 
toric fume, which gave several doges to Venice, one of 
whom, Enrico D., B. 1105, was elected to the chief 
magistracy in his old age, held a high command in the 
4th Crusade, and assisted in the taking of Byzantium 
(Constantinople), the throne of which city was offered 
to and declined by him. D. 1205. 

Dane, (ddn.) A native of Denmark. 

Dane, in Wisconsin, a 8. central co. ; area, abt. 1,235 sq. m. 
C. Madison.  J'op. 53,096. " 

Dane-wort, (2cürt.) (Bot.) See RAMBUCUS. 

Dangerous Islands, (dànjer-üs) a cluster of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean; Lat. 219 8., Lon. 1409 W. 
Palliser and Resolution are the names of the principal 
of them. 

Daniel, (diw'y/l. One of the greater of the Hebrew 
prophets. He was of royal, or at least noble, race, and 
was one of the young captives carried to Babylon after 
the attack on Jerusalem in the 8d year of Jehoiakim's 
reign (Dan, i. 1, 2). His skill in the interpretation of 
dreams procured for him the royal favor. He rose to be 
governor of the province of Babylon under Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and, under Darius the Mede, to be first presi- 
dent of the whole Medo-Persian empire, a dignity only 
inferior to that of Darius himself. The time and the 
place of his death are alike unknown. For an account 
of his miraculous preservation in the lions’ den, see 
Dan. vi.— The Book or D. consists partly of historical 
notices of D., and partly of visions and prophecies, 
some of which are written in Chaldee. Though much 
contested in recent times, the genuineness of this book 
is generally admitted. 

Daniell, Joun FREDERICK, (ddn'y£l,) an English scien- 
tist, B. 1790, and the author of some valuable works on 
chemistry aud meteorology, was the inventor of the 
pyrometer, and the improver of the voltaic battery. 
D. 1845. 

Danish, (diw'ish.) (Geog. Belonging or relating to 
Denmark, to its people the Danes, or to their language, 

Dannecker, JonaNN HEINRICH VON, (dán'ne-kür,) n 
German sculptor, B. 1758, studied his art under Pajou 
nt Paris, and p. in 1841, leaving behind him some fine 
works, chief of which is the statue of Ariadne at Stutt- 


gart. 

Dannewerke, or Dannevirke, (The,) (dän'ne- 
vairk.) (Hist.) The name of a strong fortified wall, 
erected in the 9th cent., to protect S. Jütland from the 
incursions of foreign tribes. In modern times, it has 
become famous for the obstinate battle fought near it, 
in 1848, between 10,000 Danes and 30,000 Prussians, 
when the latter prevailed after eight hours' fighting. 
Again, in 1864, the Danes resolutely defended the b 
against the Austro-Prussian army of invasion, but 
with as little success. 


Dante, or Dante ALIGHIERI, (dan'tai.) [Contracted 
from DuRANTE.] The greatest poet of Italy, was p, in 
Florence, 1265. He is said to have studied at Padua, 


Bologna, and Paris, and early became known by his 
versatile accomplishments, In 1274 the pootic faculty 
latent within him was evoked by his passion (a hopelesa 
one) for Beatrice Portinari, a lady of Florence. She ia 
commemorated in the Vita Nuova, a sort of beautiful 
idyl, half prose, half verse. D,asa staunch adherent 
of the Guelph faction, fought against the Ghibellines in 
the battle of Campaldino, 1289. After conducting sev- 
eral foreign embassies, D. was, in 1300. ‘lected Prior af 
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the city of Fiorenos, at a time when the Guelph party 
there had become split up into the two rival factions of 
the Neri and Bianchi (** Whites and Blacks”). The poet 
espoused the side of the latter, and upon the Neri ob- 
taining the ascendancy, was exiled from Florence and 
his property confiscated by the state. During his exile 
he went over to the Ghibelline party, and D. at Ravenna, 
1321. After his death appeared that sublime creation 
of human genius, the Divina Commedia, a work which 
created a new epoch in literature, and which must ever 
rank as an epic along with the liad of Homer and the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. 

Danton, GxroRaES Jacques, (dón'ton,) a French revolu- 
tionary leader, B. 1759, was a lawyer by profession, in- 
stituted the urch-radical Cordeliers’ Club, and became 
the mouthpiece of the Parisian mob. In conjunction 
with Robespierre and Marat, D. organized the sangui- 
Rary uprising in 1792, which inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror, and ended in the subversion of monarchical rule 
by the murder of Louis XVI. Leader of the *Moun- 
tain” party, D., in 1793, was made a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and contributed his share 
to the atrocious edicts it promulgated. Guillotined by 
order of Robespierre, 1794. 

Dantzig, Danzia, or Dantzic, (ddin’zig,) an important 
city and strongly fortified seaport of N. Germany, C. of 
govt. of E. Prussia, on the Vistula, abt. 4 m. from its 
embouchure into the Baltic; Lat. 54° 21’ N., Lon. 189 
39’ E. It has one of the finest cathedrals in Germany, 
and has extensive manuf., together with a large export 
and import trade. D., in the 10th cent., was the C. of 
Pomerania, and, in 1295, became annexed to the king- 
dom of Poland, which power held it till 1734, — except- 
ing from 1308-1454, when it was ceded to the Teutonic 
Knights, — when it was taken by the Prussians. The 
French occupied it from 1807 till 1814. Pop. 89,311. — 
D. (GuLF or), an arm of the Baltic Sea, with Pillau as its 
chief port. It is 60 m. broad at its entrance. 

Danubian Principalities, (The,) (din-yw'- 
be-dn,) or Roumania. The name under which are 
known the principalities or semi-independent states of 
MoLpaviA and WALLACHIA, nominally integral portions 
of the Ottoman empire, Previous to 1853 these provs, 
were governed each by its own h ; these function- 
aries being appointed by the Czar and the Sultan con- 
jointly. The former, in view of ulterior designs upon 
Turkey, marched an army of occupation into these 
Danubian states, in the year above mentioned, on the 
plea of protecting the Slave populations. This pro- 
ceeding on the part of Russia led to the Crimean war (8ee 
Crimea), at the expiration of which the provs. were, by 
the Treaty of Paris, restored to and placed under the sole 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Porte. Later, in 1863, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia were formed into a single state, 
under one hospodar (Couza) and called Roumania. 
Prince Couza having been deposed by the people, 1866, 
the choice of the latter fell upon Prince Charles of Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen, who was appointed his succes- 
sor under the title of Prince of Roumania, and governs 
under a constitution. Nearly the whole pop. belongs to 
the Greek Church, the established form of religion. The 
army, in 1870, numbered 22,700 men of all arms. Rou- 
mania has a small 
fleet of 8 vessels, 
and carries on à 
very considerable 
foreign commerce 
through the ports 
of Galatz and 
Tbrail. Total area, 
46,700 sq.m. Pop. 
4,005,510. MOLDA- 
via, the northern- 
most of the two 
pne is b. 

. by Galicia and 
the Bukowina, E. 
by Bessarabia, 8. 
by the Danube and 
Wallachia, and W. 
by Transylvania 
and Hungary. Ex- 
treme length, 200 
m.; breadth fluctu- 
ating bet. 30 and 
130 m. Chief rivers. 
Pruth and Dnies- 
ter. Surface, va- 
ried: Seing pene- ~ 
trated W. by some 


f tho Carpa- => ee ; 
Tissa. The soil is = 
for the most part Fg. 248.— WALLACH PEASANT. 
Mghly fle, producing immouse crops of cereals and 
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fruits. Chief towns, Jassy (C.), Galatz, Ismail. Previous $. 
1777, M. covered a much greater area, and included the 
Bukowina and Bessarabia, of which prove. the Austrians 
and Ruesians contrived to possess themselves. — WALLA- 
CH14, lying bet. 43° 40’ and 45° 42’ N. Lat., and 22° 25/-289 ` 
5’ E. Lon., is b. N. by Moldavia and the Carpathian Mts., 
which latter separate it from Transylvania; E. by Do- 
brudscha, S. by Bulgaria, and W. by Servia and un- 
gery. The N. parts are mountainous, and those to the 

. undulate between plateaux and valleys. The soil is 
good and highly fertile, but it is altogether uncared 
for, and is allowed jor the most part to run into pasture. 
Stock-raising is largely Peg ge on, and much wool ia 
exported. ief towns, Bucharest (C. of Roumania), 
Ibrail Giurgevo. The Wallachs form the majority of 
the natives of both principalities, and call themselves 
Roumans, or Roumani, claiming to derive their origin 
from the Flachi, a colony of mans who settled in 
Thrace in the reign of Trajan, and in the 12th cept. 
emigrated to the Danube ;—hence the name of the coun- 
try— Roumania, or “Land of the Roumani.” R., with 
extended territory, became independent in 1878, under 
the treaty of Berlin. 

Danube, (dàn'yüb.) [Ger. Doxav; L. DANUBIUS, and 
IsrER.] A great river of Central Europe, taking second 
rank after the Volga, bet. 8° 10’ and 29° 40’ E. Lon., and 
49° 2’ and 43? 36’ N. Lat. It rises in the Schwarzwald, 
grand-duchy of Baden, and, after passing through the 
states of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, empties into the Black Sea 
by a delta of several arms, the chief of which is the Suli- 
na. Total length estimated at 2,400 m. The D. receives, 
as its chief nflluents, the Inn, Leitha, Save, Raab, Drave, 
Pruth, and Theiss, and is navigable by steamboats to 
Pesth. Since 1856its navigation has been declared free 
under the protectorate of Austria, England, France, 
and Turkey. This river formed for ages the N.E. limit 
of the Roman empire. 

Danville, onec) in Minois, a town.,C. of Vermilion 
co. on the Vermilion river, 125 m. E. of Bpringaeld: 
In Kentucky, a village; County Seat of Boyle county, 
about 42 miles S. of Frankfort. Centre College and the 
State Deaf and Dumb Asylum are located here.—In 
Pennsylvania, a flourishing borouzh with extensive 
iron-works, C. of Montour co , about 12 m. W. of Sun- 
bury, on the Susquehanna.—In Virginia, a village of 
Pittsylvania co., on the Dan river, abt. 168 m. W.S.W. 


of Richmond. 

Daouria, (dow’'re-ah,) a region of Central Asia, separat- 
ed from Lake Baikal by the Daourian Mts., which in- 
tersect it from N.E. to S.W., and are offshoots of the 
Yablonoi chain. D. is partly included in the Russian 
govt. of Irkutsk, and partly in Chinese Mantchooria. 

Daphne, (dăf'ne.) ( Myth.) A nymph beloved by Apollo, 
to escape from whose pursuit she was changed by 
Earth into a laurel-tree. — ( Bot.) A gen. of ornamental 
shrubs, O. Thymelaceæ. Many of the species, chiefly 
European, are remarkable for the beauty and fragrance 
of their flowers, among which are: D. mezereum, the 
Mezereon,which formsa dwarf bush with erect branches, 
and fragrant, pink flowers, appearing in early spring 
before the leaves expand; the fruits are red aud pulpy, 
and are poisonous to man, though not to birds ;— and D. 
laureola, the Spurge Laurel, which is a smaller plant 
than the preceding, and has bright-green, oblong, ever- 
green leaves, and greenish, scentless flowers. 

Daphnia, (ddfue-ah.) (Zodl.) See ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Daphnis, (ddfnis) (Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd and 
reputed son of Mercury, said to have been the inventor 
of pastoral try. 

Darab, or Darnbgherd, (ddr'ab-gürd,) & town of 
Persia, Bon Farsistan, at the foot of Mount Darakub; 


pop. 20, s 

Darboy, Gronars, (dahr’boi,) a French divine, B. 1813, 
was bishop of Nancy in 1859, and archbishop of Paris 
in 1863. When the Commune of Puris (q. v.) rose in open 
revolt against the power of the National Assembly 
1871, D., a man of eminent virtues, and distinguished 
for his liberal principles, fell into the power of the 
Communists, who kept him as a hostage, and finally 
shot him, with others, while in prison. 

Darby, (ddr’be.) (Building. A plasterer's tool, used 
in floating a ceiling. 

Dardanelles, (The) (ddr’dah-nélz,) or STRAIT OF 
GALLIPOLI. Ane Hellespont.) A narrow strait or chan- 
nel, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the Ægear 
Bea, and dividing DEC Asia; bet. 409 and 409 
30' N. Lat., and 26° 10-26? 40' E. Lon. It is 40 m. long, 
by from 1 to 4 broad. The D. forms the key to Constan- 
tinople and the Euxine, and is, accordingly, strongly 
fortified. On the Asiatic side, its banks are very beau- 
tiful, being ^overed with villas, kiosks, and gardens. 
its anc. name of Hellespont was acquired from Helles, or 
Hellas, a Theban princess who drowned berself in ity 
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waters, later, it took the name of D., from Dardanus, | the singular form of its head and neck, which at a die 


an adjacent city of Troas (Troy.) Xerxes crossed the 


tance might be mistaken for those of a serpent. 


D. by a bridge of boats, n. c. 451; and the Saracens, in | Darmley, (dáru'le) Henry STUART, LORD, a Scottish 


1360, advanced over it to the conquest of Constantino- 
le. By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 1833, Letween 
and Turkey, the latter power agreed to close the 

D. against the vessels of other States; a law that was 
set aside to allow the passage of the allied French and 
English fleets into the Black Sea, to the support of Tur- 
key, in 1863. The rule, however, of excluding foreign 
ships of war in time of was confirmed by the 


noble, descended from the blood-royal of England and 
Scotland, B. 1545, was chosen by Mary Queen of Scots 
for her 2d husband, 1565. His profligacy soon disgusted 
her, and, instigated by the Earl of Bothwell, she is 
said to have contrived D.'s murder at the house of the 
Kirk-on-Field, near Edinburgh, 1567. Mary's guilt ae 
regards this transaction bas jm and is still, a subject 
of earnest controve 


rsy. 
Treaty of Paris, 1856. In Nov., 1858, an American frigate, | Dartford, (dart'fürd.) n town of England, co. Kent, 


the Wabash, the Dardanelles, and anchored at 


on the Darent, 15 m. E. of London. Pop. 7,000. 


Constantinople, and was friendly received, though the | Dart/'moor, (-noor, an extcusive tract of "land in 
Sultan avoided to openly acknowledge the correctness | Devonshire, Eng., occupying the larger portion of the 


of the argument advanced by the officer in command, 

that the U. States might not be bound by a treaty to 

which they were not a y. 
Dardanus, (dórda-nüs) (My.) 


8.W. of the co. Its scenery is very picturesque; the 
surface being dotted with peaks of granitic rock called 
tors, some of which attain a height of 2,000 ft. 


A semi-fabulous | Dart-moth. (Zodl.) See Noctua.itz. 


worthy of remote antiquity, said to have been a son of | Dart'imouth, (-mouth,) a fortified seaport of Englan 


Jupiter and Electra, and the founder of Troy. 
Darfoor, DaARFOUR, or DARPUR, (dár'foor,) a region of 

central Africa, b. E. by the Shellook country and Kordo- 

fan, W. by Bergoo, and S. by unexplored countries ; bet. 


112-159 N. Lat, and 269-29? E. Lon. D. is but little 


known; it, however, carries on an extensive commerce | Dart/mouth College. 


by caravans with Nubia and Upper Egypt. It was an- 
nexed to t in 1875. 

Darien, (dai'recn,) (Gulf of,) a large arm of the 
Caribbean Sea, Cen America, b. W. by the Isthmus 
of Darien or Panama, and receiving the river Atrato; 
Lat. 9? N., Lou. 1? W.—D.(Istumus or.) More generally 
known as the Isthmus of Panama, See PANAMA. 

Darius, (da-ri'us,) surnamed Hypaspes, king of Persia, 
s. Cambyses, 521 B.c., after putting to death Smerdis 
who usurped the throne. He divided the great 
empire founded by Cyrus and consolidated by Cambyses, 
into 20 great satrapiea, made an unsuccessful ex: tion 

nst the Scythians, and sent an army into Greece 
which was defeated at Marathon, 490. D. 485 n.c.— 
D. Il., called Ocnus, or NorHUS, was a natural son of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and, after deposing the usurper 
Sogdianus, ascended the throne of Persia, 424. D. 
405 m.c. — D. III., styled Copomannus, the last of the 
ancient Persian kings, s. Arses in 236 p.c. In his reign 
Persía was invaded by Alexander the Great, and were 
fought the battles of Issus (333), and Arbela (331). D. 
while escaping from the latter disastrous field, was killed 
by one of his satraps, Bessun, A daughter of D., Statira, 
became one of the queens o, Alexander. 

Darke, (dár*,) in 
tier; area, 609 sq. m. C. Greenville. 

Darley. benx Ò. C., (ddr/le) an American artist, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1822. 


Lon 
Dar 
ing & great part of tlie centre of that continent, and 
emptying into the Murray River in abt. S. Lat. 349, E. 
Lon. 142°. 
Darlington, (dirling-tun,) a town of England, co. 
Durham, on the Skerne, rag md Lead A ye 
Darlipgjon, in & Carolina, a N.E. dist., b. N.E. by the 
ngton. 


feliow, Dickens, &c. 


Urea area, alvut 800 square miles Capital 
Dui ti 

Darmstads, (dirm sdt.) a city of Germany, C. of the 
grand-duchy of ilesse-Darmstadt, on the Darm, 58 m. 
N.B. of Carlsruhe. It contains several fine palaces and 
public buildings, together with a library of 250,000 vols. 
Pop. 31,389. 

Darter, (ddrt'ür) (Zovl.) The Darters are birds of the 
O. Natatores, and compose the fam. /'Totidz. The general 
form of their bodies is like that of the gulls; they have 
a long slender bill, broad at the base, but compressed 


and pointed at the tip; they perch on trees by the sides | Date, (dá/.) 


of lakes, lagoons,aud 
rivers; and, after 
hovering over the 
water,they suddenly 
dart at their finny 
prey with unerring 
aim. Their move- 
ments are alike 
rapid and graceful. 
The Darter,or Water 
Turkey, Plotus an- 
hinga (Fig. 249), of 
tb; Southern coast 
of the U. States, 55 
inches long and the 
wing 14 inches, is of Fig. 249.— DARTER, OR SNAKE-BIRD. 
a general greenish- 


black colus 





e has acquired a high reputation | 
by his illustrations of the works of Irving, Cooper, 


g^ (dár'ling.) a large river of Australia, travers- | 





co. Devon, at the mouth of the river Dart, 35 m. 8. o 
Exeter; ^ av 5,600.—4A seaport of Prince Edward Island, 
British N. America, on Richmond Bay; Lat. 46° 33 N. 
Lon. 63° 54’ W. — Also, a seaport of Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax co., opposite the city of Halifax. 
See Hanover, (N. Y, 
Daru, (dah-roo’,) PIERRE ANTOINE NOEL Bruno, COMTE, 
a French statesman and historian, B. 1767, became, in 
1802, a member of the Tribunate, and in following years 
the recipient of high honors and confidences from Na- 
poleon l. His History of Venice (1819) is looked upon ua 
& work of unimpeachable I: D. 1829. 
Darwin, CHARLES, (ddrwin,) an English philosopher, 
». 1809, accompanied Capt. Fitzroy in his exploring ex- 
pedition (1831-6), the results of which are given in his 
charming work, Voyage of a Naturalist round the World, 
D.s great fame, however, rests principally upon the 
remarkable ethnological theory embodied in The Origin 
of Species by Meons of Natural Selection (1859), a work 
which has through numberless editions, been 
translated into all literary languages, and has caused 
the liveliest controversy in the scientific world. Ilis 
theory, supported and illustrated with the greatest in- 
genuity, is, that there is a real variability in organisms, 
acting through the medium of the reproductive system ; 
and that whin the progeny so varicd finds itself better 
adapted for the surrounding conditions than its prede- 
cessors, it gains au ascendency in the competition ot the - 
multitude of creatures for existence, establishes itself, 
and exterminates those it has v D. 1882. 


io, a W. co. on the Indiana fron- | Bash, (ddsh.) (1cel.] (Grem.) lu composition, a mark, 


thus (—), indicating a break or »menthesis in a sen- 
tence. —(Mus.) A small mark, written thus ( f ), indi- 
cating that the note over which it occurs is to be per- 
formed in a sfaccato or distinct manner. 

Dash-pot, (dásh'pot.) (Mech.) A cylinder, fitted with 
a loosel y-acting piston, and partially filled with liquid, 
to ease off the force of any descending weight. 

Dasystoma, (dis-istónah.) (From Gr. dasys, hairy, 
and stoma, mouth.) (Bot.) The Yellow Foxglove, a 
genus of plants, order Scrophulariacer, comprising tall, 
erect herbs with a large yellow corolla consisting of a 
dilated tube longer than the 5 entire lobes, and woolly 
within. Several species are American. 

Dasyuridse, (da-sei're-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of carniv- 
orous, marsupial quadropeda, closely allied to the Opos- 
sums, from which they differ by having only 8 incisors 
in the upper, and 6 in the lower jaw, and by having a 
tail everywhere covered with long hair, and not pre- 
hensile. 

Data, (dá'tah.) (L., things given.] (Math.) A term used 
for such things and quantities as are given, knowr, or 
capable of being ascertained, in order to find therefrom 
other things, &c., that are unknown. 

[From L. datws, given.) That part of a 
writing or letter which expresses the day of the month 
and year:—so named because such documents were 
formerly stated to be “ given” at such and such a time 
and place. — (Law.) The description of the day, month, 
and year, in which a deed or other writing was executed, 
— An is a date prior to the real date when the 
instrument was signed. — A post-date is that posterior 
to the real time. 

Date, or Date-palm. (Bo.) See PHEÆNIX. 

Date-plam. (Bot) See DrosPrnos. 

Datiscacese, (da-tis-ká'se-e.) (Bot) A small and un 
important O. of plants, all. Cucurbitales. 

Dative, (dá'tiv.) [From L. dativus, pertaining to giving.) 
(Gram.) The name given to that case in nouns where 
the inflection indicates participation in the action of the 
verb accompanying it: — commonly rendered in Eng- 
lish by to or for, 


It ip also called Supke bird probably fro | Datura, (da té'rah) (Bot) A qeuus of plants Q. Se 
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lanaces, the species of which are eminently poisonous; 
while in small quantities they act as valuable remedial 
agents. They are known by their tubular calyx, and 
their funnel-shaped and plaited corolla. The fruit is a 
capsule with 4 compartments and 4 valves. The best 
known species is the common Thorn Apple, D. Stramo- 
nium, a coarse strong-smelling annual, which grows 
among rubbish in waste places. The poisonous principle 
of the plant is an alkaline crystalline substance called 
daturine or daturia, The effects produced by medicinal 
or poisonous doses of Stramonium are similar to those 
induced by belladonna, but to this is added a certain 
degree of acridity and of anodyne power not possessed 
by the other planta. 

Daub, (dawb.) [From W. dwbiaw, to plaster.] ( Building.) 
A rough-casting of plaster or clay, laid over the surface 
of the laths or wattles of radely-constructed buildings. 

Daubenton, (d-bón-ton',) Louis JEAN Mani, a French 
naturalist, B. 1716, became intendant of the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, and the assistant of Buffon in the pre- 
paration of the latter's Natural History. 1n 1778, he 
was appointed professor of natural history in the Col- 
lege of France, and, in 1799, made a senator. D. 1800. 

Daucus, (diu'küs.) (Bot.) The Carrot, a gen. of dwarf 
weed y-looking plants, O. Apiacez, having thin deeply- 
cut pinnatifid leaves ; and tlower-stems rising from 2 to 
3 ft. high, and bearing in a terminal umbel a number 
of small white or rose-colored flowers. All the varieties 
cultivated as a vegetable have for common stock D. 
carota, a European biennial naturalized in the U. 8., 
and found in light sandy soils. As an esculent, the Car- 
rot was known to the ancients; and Pliny says that the 
best came to Rome from Candia. Scarcely any vegeta- 
ble is better known, or in greater demand for culinary 
purposes. Its root contains a large portion of saccha- 
rine matter, and is used in soups and stews, as well as a 
vegetable dish during winter. 

Daun, LroroLD Josep MARIA, COUNT VON, (doun,) an 
Austrian field-marshal, B. 1705, commanded in 1769 at 
the battle of Kolin, in which he defeated Frederick the 
Great with heavy loss, He again worsted Frederick at 
Hochkirchen, 1758, and was, in his turn, defeated by 
the king of Prussia at Torgau, 1761. D. 1766. 

Dauphin, (deus in) in /evasylvania, a8.E. central co.; 
area, abt. 530 sq. m.; C. Harrisburg. 

Dauphiné, (do'fe-nai,) a former p. of France, now di- 
vided into the depts. Isére, Dróme, and Hautes-Alpes. It 
was ceded to France in 1349, and the heirs to that crown 
took from it their title of Dauphin. 

Davenant, Sir Wm., an English dramatist, B.at Oxford, 
1605; p. 1663. From his strong personal resemblance te 
Shakspeare, he was said to be his natural son, 

Davenport, (dãv'n-põrt,) a fine and flourishing city of 
Jowa, C. of Scott co., on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi, aud connecting with the opposite town of Rock 
Island by a fine railroad bridge, 55 m. E. of Iowa City. 
D. h@ important manufacturing interests, and is the 
location of Griswold College. 

David, (dá'vid.) [Heb., beloved.] A prophet of Israel, 
und the youngest son of Jesse of Bethlehem, of the tribe 
of Judah. While attending his father's flocks, he was 
chosen by the prophet Samuel at the age of 15 to be- 
come the successor of Saul, the reiguing king of Israel. 
The latter, after D. had signalized himself by the slay- 
ing of Goliath, a gigantic Philistine, drew upon his 
head the jealousy and hatred of Saul, who, after unsuc- 
eessful attempts to take away his life, succeeded in com- 
pelling D. to fly into the wilderness, where he remained 
till the death of his persecutor placed him on the throne, 
His accession was, however, opposed by all the tribes 
save Judah, that to which he himself belonged, and a 
civil war ensued, occasioned by the pretensions of Ish- 
bosheth, a younger son of the late king. After the 
death of the latter (1055), peace was restored, and D. 
remained in uninterrupted possession of the throne for 
a period of 30 years. His reign was attended with great 
military glory; he subdued the Jebusites, Philistines, 
and other hostile tribea; but it was on the other hand 
tarnished by crimes committed by David out of the lusts 
of the flesh. His younger son Absalom perished in re- 
bellion against his father, who bewailed his untimely 
end with sorrow. Towards the close of his life, D. ab- 
dicated to make way for his son Solomon, dying event- 
ually in 1015 s.o. D. composed the greater number 
of the Psalms which are known by his name—tender 
aud pathetic utterances of faith and devotion, unsur- 
passed of their kind, 

David L., king of Scotland, s. his brother Alexander I., 
1124, and D. 1153. — D. II., known as Davin Bruce, after 
the death of his father the great king, Robert Bruce, 
and the assumption of the crown by Edward Baliol, 1332, 
retired to France, but recovered his throne ten years 
afterward. In 1346 he invaded Englend, was defeated, 
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and incarcerated a prisoner in the Tower of London till 
1397. D. 1871. 

Da'vid, FÉLICIEN, a French musical composer of high 
merit, B. in Vaucluse, 1810. His best productions are 
The Desert a symphony, and Herculaneum, a grand opera. 

David, Jacques Louis, a French painter of historical 
pieces, B. 1748, obtained in 1775 the great prize of the 
French Academy by his fine picture of Antiochus and 

Stratonice, In 1780, his Belisarius procured his admis- 
sion into the Academy, and the honor of “painter to 
the king." At the time of the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, D. had become the first of French artists. He, 
however, allowed his political proclivities to besmirch 
his great fame by becoming au accomplice of the worst 
of the Jacobins. He afterwards became chief painter 
to Napoléon I., was exiled in 1815, and p. in Brussels, 
1825. One of his greatest works, the Rape of the Subines, 
was sold for 60,000 francs, soon after its exhibition 
in 1796. D. was an indifferent colorist, and excelled 
chiefly in design. 

David, Pierre JEAN, often styled Davin D'ANGERs, 
from Angers, the city of his birth, 1789, a celebrated 
French sculptor, and a leader of the republican party 
became a member of the Institute in 1826, was elected 
a member of the National Assembly in 1848, and p. in 
1856, His sculptures for the pediment of the Pantheon 
in Paris are his finest works. 

Davidson, (dd’vid-siin,) in Tennessee, a N. central co.; 
area, about 750 square miles: Capital Naslville—In 
N. Carolina, a W. central co.; C. Lexington. 

Da’vidson College, a vill. of N. Carolina, in Meck- 
lenburg co., abt. 120 m. W. by 8. of Raleigh. It is the 
seat of Davidson College, an institution founded in 1840. 

Davie, (dd’ve,) in N. Carolina, a W. central co ; area, 
abt. 250 sq.m. C. Mocksville. 

Daviess, (dà'veez) in Indiana, a 8.W. co.; area, about 

2 423 sq. m.; O. Washington; —In Ken 
tucky, a N.W. co., on the Indiana frontier; a. 550 81. m.; 
C. Owenborough.—In Missouri,a N.W. co.; area, about 
576 sg. m.; C. Gallatin. 

Davila, Enrico CATERINO, (dah-vé'lah,) an Italian histo- 
rian, B. 1576, served with distinction in the wars of 
Henri IV. of France, and became their historiographer 
in bis History of the Civil Wars of France from 1659 to 
1598, which is esteemed both for its graphic style and 
its impartiality. D. 1631, 

Davis, CHARLES HENRY, (da'vis) an American rear- 
admiral, B. in Boston, Mass., 1807. He entered the 
Navy in 1823, was appointed superintendent of the 
“Nautical Almanac” in 1850, and received in 1854 a 
commander's commission. He took the command of the 
Mississippi flotilla in 1862, was made rear-admiral in 
1863, and superintendent of the National Observatory 
in 1865. 

Davis, JEFFERSON, an American soldier and statesman, 
and sometime President of the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy, was B. in Kentucky in 1808. After quitting 
Transylvania Coll. Ky., in 1824, he repaired to West 
Point, where he graduated in 1828, and was appointed 
brevet 2d lieutenant. After serving in the army for 
7 years with distinctlon, during which time he had seen 
much Indian service and been promoted therefor, he 
resigned his commission in 1835, and became a cotton- 
planter in Mississippi. In 1845, he was elected to Con- 
gress, and took a conspicuous part in the deliberations 
of that body, particularly those having relation to war 
questions. On the breaking out of the Mexican war, D. 
took command of the Ist Mississippi Volunteers, and 
highly distinguished himself at the storming of Monte- 
rey, and also in the battle of Buena Vista, where his 
cool courage grently contributed to the success of the 
day. On his return home he declined a commission 
from President Polk of brigadier-general of volunteers, 
on the ground that such commissions should only be 
granted by the state legislature, and not by the federal 
executive. From 1847 till 1851, he sat in the U.S. 
senate, where he was chosen chairman of the commit- 
tee on military affairs, In 1853, he accepted the posi- 
tion of secretary of war in President Pierce's govt., and 
distinguished his administration of its affairs by a sin- 
gular display of ability and energy. Taking a leadin 
part in the secession movement of 1860-1, he resign 
his seat in Congress in Feb. of the latter year, and in 
Nov. was elected President of the Southern Confederacy, 
After the collapse of the latter, he was taken prisoner 
in 1865, confined in Fortress Monroe for two years, re 
leased on bail, and finally was included in the general 
amnesty of 25th December, 1868. D. 1889. 

Davis, in Jwa, a S.S.E. co., b. on Missouri; area, abt 
480 square miles; Capital Bloomfield.—In Kansas, a 
N.E. central co.; area, about 500 square miles; Capital 
Junction City.—In Utah, an E. county; Capital, 
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Da'vis, Joas, an English navigator, B. abt. 1560, while 
seeking a N.W. passage to India, 1585-7, discovered the 
strait which bears his name, and penetrated to 729 N. 
Lat. He afterwards voyaged to the S. Sea and the E. 
Indies, and was killed in Japan, 1605. 

Davis’ Strait, (-sirdt,) lies bet. Brit. N. America and 
Greenland, and connects Baffin's Bay with the Atlantic. 
It is abt. 750 m. long, by from 220 to 600 broad. 

Davits, (da'vitz) (Naut) On shipboard, pieces of 
iron or timber projecting over the sides or stern, with 
blocks at their extremities, and used for hoisting and 
lowering the boats. 

Pavoust, Louis NICOLAS, (dah-voo’,) marshal of France, 
B. 1770. He assisted in the victory of Aboukir, 1799, 
and as general of division commanded the cavalry of 
the Army of Italy, 1800. He directed the left wing of 
the French at Ansterlitz, 1805, and routed the Prussians 
at Auerstadt, 1806, and at Eckmühl, 1809. These victo- 
ries created for him the titles of Duke of Auerstadt and 
Prince of Eckmühl, | D. 1823. 

Davy, Sir HuxPuny, Bart (dd’re,) an eminent English 
chemist and natural philosopher, B. 1775, early became 

, known by his attainments in the natural sciences. In 
1799, he published his Essays on Heat and Light, with a 
New Theory of Respiration; and, one year afterward, 
Researches, Chemical and Philosophical. In 1802, he be- 
came professor of chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
London, where for many years his lectures attracted 
the admiration of the scientific world. In 1820, he was 
elected President of the Royal Society. D. at Geneva, 
1829. Besides the works above mentioned, Sir Hum- 

hry was author of Elements of Chemical Philosophy 
(eias Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (1813); and 
solations in Travel (1890), 

Davy Safe'ty-Iump. (Mining.) See Mansn-GAS. 

Daw, (dau.) (Zodl.) CORVIDÆ. 

Dawn, (daun.) (Meteorol.) See TWILIGHT. 

Dawson, (daw in Georgia, a N. co. ; area, about 200 
square miles; C. Dawson ville.—In Nebraska, a central 
€o.; area, abont 1,150 sq. m. 

Day, (dà.) [A.8. deg.| (Ast.) In its original acceptation 
this term meant the interval between sunrise and sun- 
set. We still use it in this sense when we compare day 
with night. Another familiar usage of the term refers 
to the completion by the sun of his apparent circuit of 
the heavens, as either from sunrise to sunrise, or from 
sunset to sunset, or, more exactly than either, from 
southing to southing. The former has been called the 
artificial, the latter the natural day, though it would be 
difficult to assign a reason for the use of the first of 
these titles to describe a purely natural phenomenon. 
The word day js often taken in a larger sense, so as to 
include the night also, or to denote the time in which 
the earth makes a complete revolution with respect to 
the celestial bodies. Hence it expresses different inter- 
vals according as the body with which the earth's 
rotation is compared is fixed or not. The astronomical, 
called also the solar and the apparent day, is the time 
which elapses between two consecutive returns of the 
same terrestrial meridian to the centre of the &un. 
Astronomical days are not equal, because the velocity 
of the earth in ita orbit, and by consequence the appar- 
ent daily motion of the sun, are greater in winter than 
in summer; also, the obliquity of the ecliptic causes 
the sun's apparent daily motion in right ascension to 
be less at the equinoxes than at the tropics. The 
astronomical day begins at noon, and is counted on 
through twenty-four hours to the following noon. The 
civil, or mean salar day, is the time employed by the 
earth in revolving on its axis, as compared with the 
sun, supposed to move at a mean rale in ita orbit. In 
this way of reckoning, the days are all of the same 
length; but the noon, or any given hour of the civil 
day, sometimes precedes and sometimes comes after the 
noon or ebriepet sing hour of the astronomical day. 
Most nations begin the civil day at mean midnight. 
The Babylonians, Syrians, and Persians, like the mod- 
ern Greeks and the natives of the Balearic Isles, began 
their day at sunrise; the Jews, ancient Athenians, 
Chinese, and other Orientals, at sun setting; and the 
ancient Egyptians at noon. The sidereal day is the period 
which elapses between the times at which a star passes 
over the meridian on two successive days. The most 
ancient astronomical observations show that this inter- 
val has always remained of the same length. It is 
divided into 24 sidereal hours, which are subdivided into 
sidereal minutes and seconds. It is used universally 
by astronomers in their observatories, though its com- 
mencement is still determined by the apparent passage 
of the sun across the meridian. 

ir (Zoól.) Bee EPHEMERA. 
ny -l We (Hot) See HEMEROCALLIS, 
9 of Grace, (Com.) A customary number of days 
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allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange a 

it becomes due. Throe days of grace allowed in the 
U. S. and in Great Britain. By a law passed in 18:6 the 
three days of grace were discontinued in Pennsylvania 
after January 1st, 1895. 

Dayton, (0 t520,), a large and important city of Onis, 
C. of Montgomery co., 66 m. W.8,W, of Cincinnati. 
Among its many noble public buildings may be noticed 
the County Court-House, constructed of white marble 
after the design of the Greek Parthenon. 

Deacon, (dé'kn.) [Gr. diakones, an attendant.] (Eccl.) 
This word in its more extended sense is used, both in 
Scripture and by ecclesiastical writers, to designate 
“any person who ministers in God's service;” but ina 
more restricted sense it expresses an inferior minister 
of the Christian Church, In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the deacon's office is to incense the officiating 
priest, to incense the choir, to put the mitre on tho 
bishop's head at the pontifical mass, und to assist at 
the communion. He is attended by the sub-deacon, who, 
according to the doctrine of that Church, being in one 
of the holy orders, is bound to cclibacy, &c. In the 
Church of England, the form of ordaining a deacon de- 
clares that it js his office to assist in the distribution of 
the holy communion, in which, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church, he is confined to the admin- 
istration of the wine to the communicants. Ile may 
not pronounce the absolution. He is not capable of 
any ecclesiastical promotion; yet he may be chaplain 
to a family, curate to a beneficed clergyman, or lecturer 
to a parish church. In Presbyterian churches, the 
deacons distribute the wine and bread to the communi- 
cants. 

Deaconess, (dé'kn-és.) [Same deriv.] (Kod) A female 
deacon in the Primitive Church. Qne part of her office 
was to assist the priest at the baptizing of women, to 
undress them for immersion, and to dress them in, 
that the whole ceremony might be performed with all 
the decency becoming so sacred an action. The office 
was discontinued in the 6th cent., but the name has 
been retained, In monasteries, for instance, the nuns 
who have the care of the altar are called deaconesses. 

Dead Colors, (déd-kül'lurz.) (Paíint.) Colors are so 
styled when their lustre is deadened by the infusion of 
more turpentine than is ordinarily employed in their 
mixture. 

Dead'-eyes, (-iz.) (Naut.) A kind of triple-holed, cir- 
caint blocks by which the shrouds are fastened to the 
chains. 

Dead'-heat, (-hect.) (Sport.) In horse-racing, a tie be- 
tween two running horses; that is to say, when their 
heads are parallel, as seen when passing the winning- 


post. 

Dead Language, (-king'wij.) (Plilol.) A language 
which is no longer spoken or in common use by a peo- 
ple, and is known only in writings; as the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. 

Dead -letter, (-lé-tr.) A letter which is not called for 
at the post-office, or one whose owner cannot be found. 
Such letters are opened by the authorities after a cer. 
tain period has elapsed, and returned to their senders. 

Dead’-lights, (-is.) (Shipbuilding.) Strong wooden 
ports, with a glass bull's-eye in the centre, made to fit 
the cabin-windows, in which they are fixed to prevent 
the water from entering a ship in a storm. 

Dead'ly-nightshade,(-»itshad.) ( Bot.) Sce ATROPA. 

Dend'-points, (-pointz.) (Mach.) The term applied 
to two positions in the revolution of an nxle driven by 
reciprocating motion, in which the driving force is nil. 
To obviate the difficulty thus arising, the fly-wheel was 
invented, 

Dead’-reckoning, (-rik'n-ing.) (Naut) In navi- 

gation, the calculation made of a ship's place, by ob- 

serving the way she makes by the log, and allowing for 
currents, &c.,— no recourse being had to observation. 

Dead Sea, The.) [Anc. Lacus Asphaltites.] A lake 

of Palestine, in Lat. bet. 31? 10’ to 31? 47^ N., and Lon. 

35° 30’ E., abt. 20 m. N. of Jerusalem. It is called by 

the Arabs Bahr Loot, or “Sea of Lot," is abt, 35 m. 

long, and from 10 to 12 broad, with a depth of 220 

fathoms, and its surface 1,381 feet below the level of the 

Mediterranean. The waters of the D. S are intensely 

salt, of great ore gravity, and have no perceptible 

outlet; in the N. it receives the waters of the Jordan. 

It has been stated that no an,mal can exist in the waters 

of this lake —an allegation which would appear to be 

apocryphal, since, of late years, small fish haye been 
scen below the surface. 

Dead'-water, (-cau'tr.) (Nau) The eddy closing in 

with a ship's stern as she passes through the water. 

Dead'-works, (-wiirks.) (Naut) Those parte of a 

ship which are above the surface of the wate: when 

she i$ trimmed for a voyage. 
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a compound word which designates a double affliction, 
the one of which is only the consequence or effect of 
other. A person who is born deaf, or who has lost 
is hearing at a very early age, is dumb also. But the 
of speech are not wanting, as is the organ of 
hearing; they merely lack the means of exercise. The 
ear is the guide and the directress of the tongue; and 
when she is doomed to pecie silence, the tongue is 
included in the ban; though, if we could by any means 
give to the ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would 
soon learn for itself to fulfil its proper office. A child 
ordinarily hears sounds, and then learns to imitate 
them; but if he is born deaf, he hears rl, has 
consequently nothing to imitate, and remains dumb. 
No noticeable attempt at educating the deaf was made 
until the 16th cent., when Jerome Cardan, a native of 
Pavia, discovered the theoretical principle upon which 
the instruction of the deaf-mute is founded; and it was 
enly in 1755 that the first school for them was opened 
in Paris by the Abbé de L'Epée. Five years later, 
1760, Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh advertised that 
at his academy in that city, he taught the dumb to 
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Fig. 250. — SINGLE-HANDED ALPHABET. 


nes and also cured impediments in the speech. In 
1817, the first American asylum for the deaf-mute was 
founded at Hartford, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Gallaudet, who is the promoter of a system of 
teaching styled the “ American system,” which widely 
differs from those followed in European schools. From 
this sprung up, in 1818, the New York Asylum, one of 
the largest in the world; in 1820, the Asylum of Phila- 
delphia; and, since that time, many others in most of 
the States, which, throughout the country, make easily 
accessible to the deaf-mute the inestimable blessings of 
education. A class thus cut off from all communica- 
tion through the ear, can only be addressed through 
the eye; and the means employed in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb are: 1, the risille language of pic- 
tures, and of signs and gestures; 2, the finger-alphabet 
(or Dactylology), and writing, which make them ac- 
quainted with our own written language; and, in some 
cases, 3, Articulation, and reading on the lips, which 
introduce them to the use of spoken language. There 
are two kinds of finger-alphubets: the single-handed 
alphabet (Fig. 250), now in general use in this country 
and ce; and the two-handed alphabet, in common 
usc in the English schools, Ihe labial method, or reul- 

ing by observing the motion ofthe lips, hasalso received 

great attention and with marked success. See DEAFNESS. 


Deals, (dé/z.) 


Dean, (dén.) 


Dearborn, Henry, (deer'bórn,) an American 
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ble diminu may arise: 
1. From a disease or some impairment of the auditory 
nerve; 2. From a or complete obstruction of the 
membrana ty the membrane which receives those 
vibrations of the air which constitute sound: this may 
be the result of disease or accident; 3. From disease of 
the ossicles; 4. From a collection of wax in the auditory 
canal, preventing the due transmission of the vibra- 
tions to the membrana t; ni; 5. From an en 
ment of the tonsils, when they press upon the Eusta- 
chian tube, — the canal which communicates with the 
middle ear. In most cases, however, the cause of thc 
D. is not appreeiable, and the treatment has to be 
purely empirical. 


Deak, Frascfs, (dá'ahk, an Hungarian patriot and 


statesman, B. 1803. In the Hungarian Diet he became 
a leader of the moderate liberals, and in 1848 was ap- 
pointed minister of justice. After the pacification of 
his country, D., one of the most popular men in 
Hungary, bronght about that reconciliation with the 
Austrian government which was perfected by the cor- 
onation of Francis Joseph at Pesth as king of the Ma- 
gyars, 1367. D. 1876, 


Deal, (decl) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 8 m. S.W. 


of Dover. Pop. 15,976. 
A.S. dal.) (Com.) Planks of fir or 
pine timber of different thicknesses; when the pieces 
are 7 in. broad, they are called battens; when 9 in. 
deals; and when 11 in. broad, planks. 

me L. decanus; Fr. doyen.) (Eccl) In 
the Church of England, a dignity next in rank to a 
bishop, and head of the chapter in a cathedral or coun- 
cil ; — hence theterm Dean and Chapter, viz.,a corporate 
body in which is vested the property of the cathedral, 
and the management of the estates longing to it; — 
the term is derived from the chapter originally consist- 
ing of ten (Lat. decem) prebendarics.— DEAN OF THE 
Facuttr, the presiding head of a faculty of arts in the 
Scottish universities.— DEAN oF A COLLEGE, in England, a 
functionary who has general supervision of the religious 
duties of the students. 

eral, 


B. 
at Hampton, N. H., 1751, chiefly distinguished himself 
by a gallant charge at the battle of Monmouth, 1778. 
He served for 8 years as secretary of war under Mr. Jef- 
ferson's presidency; captured Yorktown in C 
1813; was sent as Minister to Portugal, 1822; return 
in 1824; and p. in 1829. 

Dearborn, in /»diana,a SE. co., b. on Ohio; area, 
291 sq. m. ; C. Lawrenceburg. 

Death, (déti.) [A.S.] (Physiol) Total and permanent 
cessation of all the vital functions, when the organs 
have not only ceased to act, but have lost the suscepti- 
bility of renewed action. Real D.is distinguished from 
asphyria or apparent D.— the latter being merely a 
suspension of these same functions. But it la often dif- 
ficult to judge of such suspension, and the only certain 
sign of real death is the commencement of putrefaction. 
At times, therefore, great caution is requisite to avoid 
mistakes, D. is commonly preceded by some distress- 
ing symptoms, which depend on lesion of res iration, 
circulation, or of the cerebral functions, and which 
constitute the agonia. That which occurs suddenly, and 
without any, or with few, precursory signs, is called 
sudden D. It is ordinarily caused by disease of the 
heart, apoplexy, the rupture of an aneurism, or by some 
other organic affection. — (Law.) Civil D. is the state 
of a person who, though possessing natural life, has lost 
all his civil rights, and as to them is considered ns dead. 
In the State of New York, a person convicted and at- 
tainted of felony and sentenced to the state prison for 
life, is considered as civilly dead. 

Death-watch. (Zoäl.)” See ANonIUM. 

Debacle, (dc-bà^kl.) |Fr., a breaking up of ice.] (Geol) 
A violent rush of waters, which, overcoming all op- 
posing barriers, carries with it stones, rocks, &c., and 
disperses them in all directions. 

Debenture, (de-bin'chiir.) (From L debo, I owe.] 
(Law.) A certificate signed by an officer of the cus- 
toms, which entitles 9 mevenant exporting goods to the 
receipt of a bounty, or a drawback of duties, It is also 
an instrument in use in some govt. departments, by 
which the govt. is charged to pay a creditor or hie as- 
signs the sum found due on crediling bis accounts. I$ 
is also an instrument by which a public ere 
knowledges the borrowing of a sum of money, un- 
dertakes to repay the amount with interest. 

Debit, (dèv'it.) (From L. debitum, a debt.) (Com.) Money 
due for goods sold on credit.—( ing.) A term 
to express the left-hand side of the ledger, to which all 
snms are cerried that are charged or debited to an 
acconnt. 


Wedlad, (addict) [Fr] (Fortif.) The mass of carth 


- 
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which, after excavation from the ditch, forms the 


parapet. 

Deborah, (d2b’o-rah,) a Hebrew prophetess and judge, 
who lived in the 13th cent. B, c., and the assumed author 
of the heroic hymn which forms Jwdges v. She aided 
in the deliverance of her country from Sisera, captain 
of the hosts of Jabin, king of Canaan. 

Debreezin, (dai-brét’sin,) a city of Hungary, 116 m. 
E. of Pesth; Lat. 47° 32’ N., Lon. 219 36’ E. It was 
taken in 1684 by the Turks. Pop. 42,517. 

Debt, (dé?.) [From L. debitum.) (L«w.) A species of 
contract, by which one party is bound to pay the other 
a certain sum of money. A debt of record is a sum 
which appears to be due by the evidence of a court of 
record; a D. by special contract, or specialty, is a sum 
which is acknowledged to be due, or becomes due by 
instruments under seal; and a D. by simple contract is 
either by parol, or a written obligation unsealed, as 
by a bill of exchange, a promissory note, &c. — National 
Debt. ( Pol.) The engagement entered into by a govern- 
ment to repay at a future period money advanced by 
individuals for the public service, and to pay the lend- 
ers an interest agreed upon. 

Debtor, (dé'ór.) [L.debitor.] (L«w.) A person who 
is indebted, or who owes money to another or others: 
— the converse of creditor. 

Decade, (dckdd.) [Fr.] That which consists of ten 
as a whole. x 

Decadence, (de-ká'déns.) [Fr., from L. decadentia.] 
(E Arts.) Declension from the standard of excel- 
ence. In ancient art, it is applied to the ages which 
succeeded the fall of Rome, until the revival of clas- 
sical researches in the 14th cent. In modern art, it is 
applied to that style which succeeded the Renaissance 
and began to assume the rococo of Louis XV. 

Decagon, (dek'al-gón.) [From Gr. deka, ten, and gonia, 
angle.] (Geom.) A plane flgure with 10 sides and 10 
angles. 

Decagramme, (dék'ah-grim.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decahedron, (dek-ah-he'drün.) [From Gr. deka, and 
hedra, base.] (Geom.) A ten-sided solid figure or body. 

Deealitre, (dé itr.) Sve METRIC System. 

Decalogue, (dék'a-l0g.) [From Gr. deka, ten, and 
logos, a discourse.) (Script.) The Ten Commandments 
delivered by God to Moses, on Mount Sinai, originally 
engraved on 2 tables of stone. 

Decamerone, (The,) (da-kim/e-ro-ne.) [Posi Gr. 
deka, and hémera, a day] (Lit.) A work in Italian 
prose, written by Boccaccio, and first published about 
1352. It consists of 100 tales supposed to have been 
related during 10 days, in a villa in the country, by a 
party who had assembled there to escape the plague 
which at Florence in 1348. ** These stories," says 
Sismondi, * which are varied with infinite art, as well 
in subject as in style, from the most pathetic and ten- 
der to the most sportive, and unfortunately the most 
licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration; 
and his description of the plague in Florence, which 
serves as an introduction to them, may be ranked with 
the most celebrated historical descriptions which have 
descended to us.” 

Decamétre, (dzk’ah-me-tr.) See Metric SYSTEM. 

Decamps, ALEXANDRE GABRIEL, (dd-kong’,) a French 
painter, B. 1803. His works are decidedly original, and 
embrace historical scen nre, and landscape, in 
which vivid coloring and lexterous effects of chiar- 
oscuro are ticularly prominent. The Defeat of the 
Cimbri is held to be his -d'euvre, D. 1860. 

Decantation, (-kdn-td’shun.) (L. decantur, to pour off.] 
The act of pouring a liquid from one vessel into an- 
other. It is generally practised for the purpose of 
separating a clear liquid from a precipitate which has 
settled to the bottom of the vessel. Washing by de- 
cantation is performed by stirring up the sediment 
with pure water, allowing it to settle, and then pour- 
ing off the clear liquid, and repeating the operation 

pona all the soluble salts wd Extracted, 
ecapods, (dek^ jda.) r. deka, ten, and pous— 
podos, a foot (Zool) An S of Crustacea, which nor- 
mally have 9 cephalic segments, and only 6 foot seg- 
ments, each of the latter bearing a pair of so-called 
feet. This O. is divided into Brachyurans, Macrurans, 
and Gasírurans, q. v. 

Decapolis, (de-káp'o-lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A dist. of Pales- 
tine on both sides the Jordan, and which, according to 
Pliny, contained 10 cities, the chief of which was Da- 


mascus. 

Decarbonization, verint rem (Metall.) A 
process by which cast-iron is converted into steel and 
malleable iron, by removing a portion of the carbon 
it contains. 

Decatur, STEPHEN, (de-ka'tür,) a celebrated American 
commodore, B. at Sinnepuxent, Maryland, 1779. He 
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entered the navy as midshipman in 1798, and after serv- 
ing on the W. India station, and under Com. Dale in 
the Mediterranean, and in in 1802-3 under Com. 
Morris and Preble, received command of the brig Enter- 
prise. The Philadelphia having fallen into the hands of 
the Tripolitans, D. distinguished himself in cutting her 
out. On the declaration of war against Kngland in 
1812, D., then in command of the frigate United States, 
fell in with, and after a desperate action captured, the 
British frigate Macedonian. In Jan., 1815, he sailed 
from New York in the President, which, after being in- 
jured by striking a bar, was pursued by 4 British 
vessels and forced to surrender. In May of the same 
year, D. was given the command of a squadron to chas- 
tise the Algerine Corsairs, an enterprise he succeesfully 
accomplished, Com. D. was killed in a duel with Com. 
Barron at Bladensburg, Md., in 1820. 

Becua'tur. in Georgia, a S.W. county, b. on Florida; 
area, about 1,062 sq. m. ; capital, Bainbridge.—In Indi- 
ana, à B.E. county; area, about 372 sq. m.: capital, 
Greensburg.—In Jowa, a S, county, b. on Missouri, 
area, about 528 sq. m. ; capital, Leon.—In Tennessee, a 
W. central county ; area, about 325 sq. m.; capital, De- 
caturville. 

Deccan, (The,) (d/Xkàn. (Geog.) A name given to 
that part of the peninsula of Hindostan which lies 8. 
of the Vindhya Mts. 

December, (de-«^n'br.) [L., from decem, ten.) (Calen- 
dar.) The last month of the modern year: — 8o called 
from being the 10th month of the Roman year, which 
began with March. About the 21st of this month the 
sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and forms the win- 
ter solstice. 

Decem viri, (de-sm've-re) [L. decem, ten, and 
men.) (tom. Hist.) A body of men who were electe: 
by the patricians, B.C. 451, for the purpose of drawing 
up a body of laws, founded on the most approved insti- 
tutions of Greece. They compiled a code, which they 
inscribed on ten tables, and stated that their labors 
were not yet complete. Next year, therefore, another 
body of ten, which probably included some of the patri- 
cians, was appointed with the same powers; and these 
added two more tables, altogether making the famous 
Twelve Tables, which were, from that time, the founda- 
tion of all Roman law. The second body of decemvirs 
attempted to prolong their period of office, committed 
some acts of violence, and altogether gave such dissatis- 
faction, that they were dissolved. The traditionary his- 
tory of the D. is, however, very doubtful. There were 
other decemvirs, who were appointed for judicial and 
other purposes. 

Decennium, (-sén'ne-tim.) [L.] (Chron.) A period or 
cycle of 10 years. 

Deciduous, (-sid'yu-üs.) [From L. deciduus, that falls 
off.] (Bot) Finally falling off.— D. leaves are those 
which fall in autumn, in distinction from those of ever- 
greens. The calyx or cup of a flower is said to be D. 
when it falls off or decays along with the tlower petals ; 
while, on the contrary, it is called permanent. when it 
remains after these are fallen. 

Decigram me, (da'se-gram.) Sce Metric System. 

Decilitre, (da-sc-le'tr.) See Metric System, 

Decillion, (-si//yin.) (Arith.) A number involved in 
the tenth power. 

Dec'imal Arith’metic, is the ordinary system in 
which decimal numbers are used. imal numbers are 
those whose values increase or decrease in a tenfold ratio, 

Dec'imal Fractions, (-rük'shünz.) (Arith. A 
method of expressing fractions of unity, in parts of 10, 
100, 1,000, &c. It is usual to express in writing the 
numerator only, putting a point before it on the left 
hand, thus: — 2 is equal to ,2,, "25 = 425. 575 = Poor 
Ciphers on the right hand of decimals make no altera- 
tion in their value; thus, '20 is exactly the same as 72. 
But ciphers on the left hand of decimals decrease their 
value, for :5, 06, 005 are equal to 155, 85, and ps. 
All figures to the left of the point express whole num- 
bers; and a series of figures, some of which are to the 
left and some to the right of a decimal point, form a 
mixed number, thus: 25°75 = 25 In order to re- 
duce a vulgar fraction to a decimal fraction of equal 
value, we annex ciphers to the numerator until it is 
equal to a greater sum than the denominator, then 
dividing it by the denominator, the quotient will be the 
decimal fraction required. 

Decimation, (dZs-c-má'shun,) | [L. decimatio.] (Rom. 
Hist.) A punishment inflicted by the Romans on such 
soldiers as quitted their post. or behaved badly in the 
field. The names of all the guilty were put into an urn 
or helmet, from which a tenth part only were drawn, 
whose lot it was to suffer death. This practice has 
been, on rare occasions, resorted to in modern times, 
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Decimetre, (da-se-md'tr.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Decimo-sexto, (dés'e-mo-stks'to.) [From L. decimus, 
tenth, and sertus, sixth.] A size of printing-paper, one 
fold of which is divided into 10 leaves -^ommonly 
written 16mo. 

Decius, Caius Messtus QUINTUS TRAJANUS, (aeaiia) 
emperor of Rome, 249-251 a.p. In his reign happen 
one of the test persecutions of the Christians. 

Decius Mus, PunLIUS, the name of a father and a 
son, who, in the earlier history of Rome, were renowned 
for having solemnly devoted themselves to death in 
battle, for the purpose of insuring the victory of their 
country. The father sacrificed himself in 340, and the 
son in 295 n. 0. 

Deck, (dék.) [From A. 8. decan, to adorn.) (Naut.) 
The planked floor of a ship, from stem to stern. Ves- 
sels of small tonnage, as sloops, schooners, &c., have 
only one deck; large-sized ships, three — the main, 
lower, and upper, and sometimes a fourth — the orlop, 
or cable deck. Thus, speaking of the size of a large 
ship, we say, she is a (wo-decker, or a threc-decker, as the 
case may be. 

Declamation, (dZk-lah-má'shiin.) [L. declamatio.] 
(Rhet.) The act of speaking to a public audience with 
pao and energy; it may be a discourse either ad- 

ressed to the reason or to the passions. Among the 
Greeks, D. was the art of speaking indifferently on all 
subjecta, and on all sides of a question. The Romans 
employed the expression only in the sense of pleading 
at the bar. Among the moderns it is usually applied to 
the speeches of students in colleges, &c., practised for 
exercise in oratory. The term is, however, often used 
contemptuously, to denote a noisy or inflated harangue. 

Declaration, (dék-lah-rd’shun.) (L. declaratio.] (Law.) 
That part of the process or pleading in a common law 
court, in which a statement of the plaintiff's complaint 
against the defendant is set forth. — D. or INDEPEN- 
DENCE. (Amer. Hist.) That instrument promulgated 
by the Congress of the U. States, bearing date 4th July, 
1776, which authoritatively declares that “the United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved of all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the States of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, dissolved." — D. or Wan. (Pol) A pub- 
lic proclamation made to the subjects of a state, de- 
claring them to be at war with some foreign power, and 
forbidding all and every one to assist the common en- 
emy at their peril. In the U. States, the power of issu- 
ing such declaration is vested in Congress by Art. 1, 
8. 8, of the Constitution, and the only form necessary to 
be observed is that of the passage of such declaration 
through the legislature. 

Declension, (de-k2n'shin.) [From L. declino, I in- 
flect.] (Gram.) The inflection of cases to which nouns 
are subject ; also, the act of going through the inflections. 

Declination, (dék-le-na’shiin.) [ L. declinatio, a bending 
aside.) (Astron.) The distance of any star or point of 
the heavens from the equator, either N. or 8., and mea- 
sured on the great circle, which passes through the 
centre of the star or pont, and the poles. When the 
sun is on the equinoctial, he has no D., and illuminates 
half the globe from pole to pole. As he increases in N. 
declination, he ually shines further over the N. pole, 
and leaves the 8. pole in darkness ; and vice versd, The 
sun's greatest D., N. or S., is 2314 degrees. Parallels of 
D. are small circles parallel to the celestial equator; 
and D. circles, great circles ing through the poles 
of the heavens. — D. or THE Compass OR MAGNETIC NEE- 
DLE is the variation of the needle from the true meri- 
dian of a place. At most places on the earth's surface 
the needle does not coincide, but forms an angle with the 
geographical meridian. Lines on a map connecting 
places at which the needle is deflected to the same ex- 
tent from the raphical meridian are called tsogonal 
lines. Lines which connect places where the needle co- 
incides with the geogrephical meridian are called lines 
af no declination, 

Declinometer, (dék-le-ném’e-tr.) [From Eng, decline, 
and Gr. metron, measure.) An instrument for measuring 
the magnetic declination of the angle which the plane 
of the magnetic meridian makes with the plane of the 
geographical meridian. 

Decoction, (de-kdk'shiin.) [From L. decoquo, Y boil 
down.] (Med.) A liquor made by extracting the solu- 
ble and efficacious part of many drugs, particularly of 
barks, woods, seeds, roots, &c., by boiling. It differs 
from infusion, which is merely pouring boiling water 
upon them. 

Decollation, (-kó-ló'shun.) [From L.decollo.] The 
act of beheading or decapitating: — almost exclusively 
confined to the Scriptural phrase *'decolletion of Bt. 
John the Baptist," 
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Bocsmposite, Decom'/pound, (-kòm' 

e . de, out of, and compono, I put togethor. 
Hi Having various compound divisions or ramifica- 
tions, 

Decomposition, (-kdm-po-zish’n.) [From L. 
equivalent to the English un, and compono, I compose. 
(Chem.) The separation of two or more kinds of matter 
previously held together by chemical attraction. 

Decorah, (de-ko’rah,) a vill. of Jowa, C. af Winneshiek 
co, on the Upper Iowa river, abt. 50 m. N.W. ot 
McGregor. Pop. 2,110. 

Decorated Style, (dék-o-rdt-¢d.) (Arch.) The Eng- 
lish name of the second period of Gothic architectuie, 
which prevailed throughout the greater part of the 14th 





Fig. 251.— TRACERY, &C.; DECORATED STYLE, 
(Higham Ferrers, England, a. p. 1355.) 


cent. The wost prominent characteristic of this style 
is to be found in the windows, the tracery of which is 
always either of geometrical figures, circles, quatrefoils, 
&c., as in the earlier instances, or flowing in wavy 
lines, as in the later examples, (Fig. 251.) 

Decoration, (dék-o-rá'shun.) [From L. decoratus, I 
adorn.) (MiL) A badge, cross, medal, or other symbol 
of merit, given to a soldier for eminent services against 
the enemy. 

Decoy, (de-koi’.) [From Du. kovi, a cage.] (Sports.) A 
place for ensnaring wild-fowl ; hence, a decoy-duck is a 
wild duck trained to decoy others into the trap pre- 
pared for them. 

Decree, (d-kre’.) [L. decretum.] (Lew.) The judg- 
ment of a court of equity on any bill preferred. A D. 
is interlocutory when made during the progress of a suit 
touching some minor matter in dispute, and final wher 
it goes to the whole matter in question. 

Decremen ts, (dék’re-méntz.) (From L. decrementum, 
n diminution.] (Phys. and Math.) The small parts by 
which a variable and decreasing quantity becomes less 
and less : — correlative to increments. 

Decrepitation, (-/rép-e-td’shiin.) [L. decrepo — de, 
from, and crepo, to crackle.] (Chem.) A crackling noise 
made when certain salts, chloride of sodium for in- 
stance, are suddenly exposed to heat. It is generally 
caused by the expansion and volatilization of the water 
mechanically held within them; but it is sometimes 
due to the different expansion of the crystalline layers. 

Decrescende, or DIMINUENDO, (de-krés-sén'do.) (It. 
(Mus.) Indicating a gradual decrease or weakening of 
the sound: — commonly marked thus, >—. It is the 
opposite of crescendo. 

Deecretal, (de-kre'il.) [From L. decretum, decree.] (Eccl. 
A decree of the Pope, which, until the 14th cent., h 
the same authority in canon law as that of an emperor 
in the civil law. 

Decumbent, (--üm'b?nt.) [From L. decumbens, lying 
down.] (Bot. Reclining upon the earth, and rising 


again from it. 
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Becurion, (-Ei're-An.)  [L. decurio, from decem, ten.] 
(Rom. Hist.) The commander of a decuria of cavalry. 
The horse belonging toa legion were divided into 10 
iwrmie or troops; and for each of these, 3 D. were 
chosen. In each troop, the D. first chosen commanded 
the whole troop, but without changing his appellation. 
— MUNICIPAL D. [L. Decuriones municipales] were a 
body of judges or councillors representing the Roman 
senate in the free cities und provinces. 

Deeurrent, (-kürr^nt) [L. decurrens.] (Bot) Pro- 
longed below the point of insertion, as if running 
downwards. 

Deeursively pinnate, (de-kür'siv-le) [From L. 
decursio.] (Bot) Applied to a petiole winged by the 
elongation of the base of the leatlets; hardly different 
from pinnatifid. 

Deeussate, (-kiis’sdt.) [From L. decussatio.] ( Bot.) Ar- 
ranged in pairs that alternately cross each other. 

Dedication, (dZd-e-ká'shün.) [From L. dedico, I con- 
secrate.] (EccL) The act of consecrating or solemnly 
devoting any person or thing to the service of God and 
the purpose of religion: —among the moderns, the 
term consecration is most in use. The Feast of D., among 
the Jews, was an anniversary festival held in memory 
of Judas Maccabeeus, who repaired and dedicated anew 
the Temple and altar, which had been plundered and 
profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was observed on 
the 25th of Cisleu, and continued 8 days. —( Lit.) A 
complimentary address to some one, as a friend, pa- 
tron, and the like, prefixed by an author to his work. 

Dee, Jony, (de,) commonly styled Doctor Dex, a learned 
ber Ae eren B. 1527, who becune celebrated by his as- 
trological and mathematical lore, which exposed him 
during the reign of Mary to persecution as a magician. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, held him in high esteem, 
and accepted the dedication of his curious work, Monus 
Hieroglyphica. D. is rog held as having been the 
first who maintained the doctrine of Spiritualisin, 
destined in modern days to be believed in by so many 
tex T iu He D., Warden of Manchester Col- 
lege, in 1608. 

Dced 
delivered by the parties concerned, If made by only 
one party, it is a deed-poll ; if by two or more, an inden- 
ture. The essential parts ofa D. are the date and names 
of the parties; the recitals, in which the intention of 
the parties, and former transactions with reference to 
the same party, are recounted ; —and the operative part, 
which tells the considerations for which the deed is 
toade ; tl conveyance by and to the several parties; the 
descriptim of the tenements, their legal adjuncts; the 
habendum, beginning with “to have and to hold," ex- 
pressing the quantity of estate conveyed; the declara- 
tion of uses, which limits or modifies the enjoyment to 
one or more parties, according to stipulations pre- 
viously made; the declaration of trusts, if any ; and, 
lastly, the covenants for title, and such as may be re- 
quired by the peculiar circumstances of the case. It 
must be signed and sealed by the grantor, and also by 
the grantee, if he has entered into any engagement or 
covenant. Witnesses usually attest the 9. ; but this is 
indispensable only where (a power having been given 
to be executed by the D.) the terms of the power re- 
quire such attestation. 

Deer, (dér.) [A.8. déor.] (ZoiL) The generic name of 





Fig. 252. — ELAPHRURUS DAVIDIANUS. 
the snimals which compose the Cervídz, under which 


> (déd.) [A. S. ded.] (Law.) A writing sealed and | 
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denomination the main characteristics of the species 
and principal members of the family are described. In 
this place we content ourselves with introducing to our 
readers a new species, quite recently imported from 
China into thé Jardin des Plantes, Paris. ‘The Chinese 
give to this animal the name of gf air which, 
literally interpreted, signifies “the four (characters) 
which do not agree,” because in their opinion the ani- 
mal resembles the deer by its horns, the cow by ite 
hoofs, the camel by its neck, and the ass by its tail. 
Milne-Edwards has proposed for this new species the 
name of Elaphurus (from Gr. elaphos, stag, and ouros, 
tail) Davidianus (after the name of M. David, a French 
missionary in China); the principal characteristics of 
this species being the disposition of the tail, which, in. 
stead of being short and thick, as in other animals of 
the Cervide, is long and furnished towards the end with 
bushy hairs The accompanying figure represents a 
ee the antlers of which are as yet unde- 
veloped. 

Dee, the name of several rivers in the British sles. One 
rises in co. Merioneth, N. Wales, and, after a course of 
70 m., falls into the Irish Sea, below Chester. Two 
others of the name are in Scotland, and a fourth in 
Ireland. 

Deer’-berry, (-bér-re.) (Bot.) See VACCINIUM. 

De facto, (-fük'o.) I5 in fact.] (Law.) Something 
actually in fact, or ex sting, in inction from de jure, 
where a thing is only so in justice, but not in fact ; thus 
a king de facto is a person that is in actual possession 
of a crown, and a king de jure is the person who has a 
just right to the crown, though he may not be in pos- 

Defom do (déf-ah-má'shün.) [F L. defama 
efamation, n. rom tus, 
dishonored.] (Law.) The malicious uttering of fulse- 
hood with a view to injure another's reputation or 
well-being. Defamatory words, signs, pictures, &c., 
written or printed and published, constitute a libel ; 

Default, (de Jauit) (Fr. défaut, from de, and faill 
efnult, (de-fault’.) [Fr. défaut, from de, and faillir, to 
fail. (226) The omission of any act which a party 
ought to do to entitle himself to a legal remedy or de- 
fence, such as ide qum ue in court on a day as- 
Fir If the plaintiff make D., he is nonsuited ; if the 
defendant, judgment by D. passes against him, Suffer- 
ing judgment by D. entitles the plaintiff to issue execu- 
tion after the damages — if ure in question — 
have been ascertained. — A Defaulter is one who fails to 
account for money or securities intrusted to his e 
and hence lays himself open to a charge of embezzle- 
ment. 

Defeasance, (de-fé'zdns.) om Fr. défaire, to rid 
one's self of.) (Law.) A collateral deed, made at the 
same time with a deed of conveyance, containing con- 
ditions by the performance of which the estate created 
by the deed of conveyance may be defeated. A D. ona 
bond, recognizance, or judgment recovered, is a condi- 
Uon MUN when performed, renders the bond, &c., of 
no effect. 

Defecation, (déf-e-kd’shiin.) [From L. defzco.] The 
act of sej ng from lees or dregs, as liquors. — Also, 
the act of parting with the excrement of the body. 

Defective, (-/2kt'iv.) [L. defectivus.] (Gram.) gnat- 

eficient of one or more cuses or 


ing a noun or verb 
tenses. 

Defective Fifth, (-fifth.) (Mus) An interval includ- 
ag a semitone pm the ‘death fifth. 

Defence, (de-féns’.) | From L. defendo, 1 defend.) (Law.) 
The reply which the defendant makes after the declara- 
tion is produced. —(Mi.) Any work or fortification 


that covers or defends the opposite posts, as flanks, 


parapets, &c. 

Defendant, (-fénd/dnt.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
party that is summoned into court, and defends, denies, 
or opposes the demand or charge, and maintains his own 
right. It is applied whether the person defends, or 
admits the claim and suffers a default. 

Deferent, (déf'ür-ént.) (Anat. The spermatic excre- 
tory duct. — Sag Pe of the secondary circles in which, 
according to the lemaic system, the planets move in 
circular orbits, 

Defiance, (de-/i'dnz) in Ohio, a N.W. co. on the In 

e ths above on, ti the monk of ie Laglatss riven 
e ver, 
51 m. W.8.W. of Toledo. 

Deficient Numbers, (de-f ish/ént-) (Arith.) Num- 
bers which exceed the sum of their aliquot parts; — 
as opposed to abundant numbers. 

Deficit, (dZf'e-siL) [L. it is wanting.) That which is 
short, wanting, or deficient, of a proper whole or total. 

Detilading, (dZf-e-lád'ing.) (Fortif.) The art of form- 
ing defensive works, so that, as regards the course and 
height of the lines of the rampart, no portion thereof 
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may be enfiladed by any fire from a superior eminenco 
without. 

Defile. [From Fr. défiler, to advance in a line.) A nar- 
row way, pasa, or gorge, through which a company of 
soldiers can march in file only. — To defile troops. ( Mil.) 
To eauso them to march off file by file. 

Definite Integral, (déf'e-nit in-tég’rdl.) ird The 
sum of a series of infinitesimal elementa, of which the 
first and last terms are rendered. 

Definition, (ié/-e-nish’iin.) [L. definitio, a limiting.) 
(Log.) The determining the nature of things by words; 
or à brief description of a thing by its properties. It is 
generally effected by adding to a generic word the esseu- 
tial and peculiar properties of the thing to be defined. 
But a strictly accurate D. cannot always be given; and 
the most simple things are generally the least capable 
ef D., from the difficulty of finding terms more simple 
aad intelligible than the one to be defined. Among the 
scholiusts, D. were separated into real and nominal ; the 
first explaining the nature of the thiug; the latter 
elucidating the meaning of a word. 

Definitive, (-fin’e-tiv.) [Same deriv.] A term applied 
to whatever terminates a process, question, &c., in op- 
position to provisional or interlocutory.—(Gram.) A 
word used to define or limit the extent of the significa- 
tion of an appellative or common noun. 

Deflagration, (-fldg-rd’shun.) [From L. deflagro, I 
consume by fire.] (Chem.) Rapid combustion, or the 
act of burning two or more substances together, as, for 
instance, charcoal and nitre. 

Deflection, or Deflexion, (de-fičk'shůn.) [L. de- 
Jlexio, from deflecto.] (Phys. The bending anything 
out of its proper direction, as the turning of a ship out 
of her due course by currents, or the bendiog of an iron 
bar by a weight. — ( Opt.) Same as DIFFRACTION, Q. v. — 
(Gun.) What is called the D. of a projectile is its per- 
pendicular distance measured horizontally at a given 
point, from a vertical plane intersecting the prolonga- 
tion of the axis of the discharging piece. 

Deflector, (-/lckt'ér.) (Mach.) In a boiler, &c., a dia- 
phragm for the mutual deflection and admixture of air 
and gas. 

Defoe, DANIEL, (de-f/,) an English author and satirist, 
B. 1661, chiefly known as the author of that immortal 
book, Kobinson Crusoe, which has given him rank 
amoug the ablest of the writers of his country. His 
style is both graphic and concentrated, and as a model 
of English composition is only surpassed by the prose 
writings of Addison. D. 1731. 

Degiutition, (dég-li-tish’tin.) See SWALLOWING. 

Degradation, (deg-rah-dá'shün.) [From L. de, priv., 
and gradus, station.) (EccL) The depriving a Que. 
man of his ecclesiastical rank and degree. —( Mil.) The 
depriving an officer of his commission, or a non-com- 
missioned officer of his badge ; thus reducing him to the 
ruuks.—(GeoL) The depletion of rocks, strata, &c., by 
the action of water or other natural causes. — ( Paint.) 
A lessening and obscuring of remote objects in a land- 
scape, so that they may appear as they would do to the 
eye of a distant observer. 

Wegree, (de-gre&.) [Fr. degré, from L. de, and gradus, 
step. (Math., Astron., and Gecg.) Every circle is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 parts, called ees, and 
each D. into 60 other parts, called minut»s ; each of these 
minutes being again divided into as many thirds, each 
third into fourths, and so on. Also, the division, space, 
or interval marked on a mathematical or other instru- 
ment, as on a thermometer or barometer. — (Geneal.) 
An interval of relationship between persons more or 
less nearly allied. —(Algeb.) A term applied to equa- 
tions, to distinguish the highest power of the unknown 
quantity; it is commonly applied as a synonym with 
erder, but in the case of differential equations the two 
bear no analogy whatever toward each other. —(Arith. 
A term expressive of 3 figures of 3 places, including 
units, tens, hundreds, —( Educ.) In emic parlance, a 
distinctive grade of rank, intended to denote a certain 
amount of proficiency in a faculty, or an art or science. 
D. are of three kinds: 1. Ordinary, or those which are 
granted to graduates of a university as certificates of 
attainment of classical or mathematical honors: of 
these the first D. is that of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.); the 
second, that of Master of Arts (M. A.). 2. Honorary, or 
such as are frequently conferred upon persons of emi- 
nence without preparatory examination: of thes? are 
those of Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), and Doctor of Laws 

LL.D.) 3. They are licenses to practise a certain pro- 
ession or art. As the latter privilege is one in which 
the general community is more deeply interested than 
in either of the others, it is generally requisite to its 
full exercise that the university degree shouid be ac- 
companied by a government license; as for Doctor in 
Medicine (M.D.).—(Geog.) See LATITUDE. 
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Dehiscence, (-hie'séns.) [From L. dehisco, I gape.} 
(Bot.) The act of splitting into regular parta, or iv 
some manner dependent upon organic structure, 

Deidesheim, (di'dez-him,) a town of Rhenish Bava- 
ria, 13 m. W.N.W. of Spires. It is famous for its growth 
of Rhine wine known as Deidesheimer. Pop. 3,000. 

Deification, (de-if-e-kd'shun.) [From L. Deus, God, 
and facio, I pu The act of enrolling among the 
gous or deities of the heathen mythology. 

Deiopeia, (de-i-o-pé'ah.) (Zoól.) A genus of lepidop 
terous insects, fam. Bombycidie, containing the beauti- 
ful Deiopeia (D. bella), which expands 13; inch. The 
superior wings are of a fine deep yellow, crossed by 
white bands, each of which bears a row of black dots. 
The inferior wings are scarlet, with an irregular black 
border, 

Deism, (dé'izm.) [From L. Deus, God.) (Theol.) The 
tenets held by the Dzisrs, q. v. 

Deists, iege [Same deriv.] (7Aed.) Among the 
moderns, the class of free-thinkers, or those persons 
who acknowledge the existence of a Creator, but do 
not admit that he has made, in words, any revelation of 
his will to mankind, 

Deity, (dé'ete.) [Same deriv.] The nature and essence 
of the Supreme Being:—a term frequently used in a 
synonymous sense with a) Among the £n- 
cients, a fabled god or goddess, as Jupiter, Juno, &c., c. 

Dejanira, (d£-aA-ui'rah.) (Myt.) The wife of Hercules, 
and daughter of ZEneus, king of ZEtolia. She was the 
cause of her husband's dcath, by presenting him with 
the poisoned shirt of the centaur Nessus. 

Dejection, (3ék'shün.) [From L. dejectus, to cast out.] 
(Med.) Depression of the mind or spirits; also, the 
8tool, or expulsion of fecal matter. 

De jure, (de jw're.) [L., by right.) enn) Bee DE FACTO. 

De Kalb, Jonny, BARON, (kdlb,) B. abt. 1732, in Alsace, 
France, after studying the art of war in the French 
army, accompanied Lafayette to America in 1777. After 
being appointed a major-general by Congress, he served 
in the field in New Jersey and Maryland, and was sec- 
ond in command to Gen. Gates. He was killed in the 
battle of Camden, 1780. 

De Kalb, in Alabama, a N.E. co., b. on Georgia; ar 
775 square miles. Capital Lebanon.—In Georgia, a N.W. 
central county ; area. 350 square miles. Capital Decatur. 
—In Illinois. a N. county, area, 648 square miles. Cap- 
ital Sycamore.—In 7ndiana, a N.E. county, b. on Ohio; 
area, 346 square miles. Capital Aubnrn.—In Missouri, 
a north-west county ; area, 440 square miles. Cupital 
Marysville—In Tennessee, n N. central couüty; area, 

300 sqaure miles. C. Smithville. 

Delabechea, (dé-aA-béch'e-ah.) [Named after Sir 
Henry De la Beche.] A gen. of the O. Sterculiacez, con- 
sisting of one species only, the Bottle-tree of N.E. Aus- 
tralia, D. rupestris (Fig. 253), which is of middliug 
stature, and is 
chiefly remark- 
able for the curi- 
ous form of the 
trunk, which is 
bulged out in the 
middle in the 
form of a bar- 
rel. The stem 
abounds in a mu- 
cilaginous or 
resinous sub- 
stance resem- 
bling gum traga- 
canth, which is 
wholesome and 
nutritious, and is 
said to be used as 
an article of food 
by the aborigines in cases of extreme need. 

Delacroix, FERDINAND Victor EvGfNk, (d'lah-krwaw,) 
one of the greatest of French painters of the historical 
school, n. 1799, studied under Guérin, and came to be 
regarded as head of the “romantic” school. Among 
his best works — which are remarkable for their high 
tone of coloring — are the Massacre of Scio; Dante and 
Virgil; and Soint horien. D. 1863. 

Delagoa Bay, (dél-ah-gó'ah,) a bay of the E. coast of 
Africa, bet. Mozambique and Cape Colony ; Lat. 259 5% 
R., Lon. 339 15’ E. It was a great resort of the South 
Sea whalers. Since 1875, belonging to Portugal. 

Delaroche, Pact, (d'loh-rósh',) a great French histori- 
cal painter, B. 1797, studied his art under Baron Gros, 
and ultimately became the founder of what has been 
termed the Eclectic School. D.'s distinguishing traits 
are breadth of design, combined with nerve and sym- 
pathy of coloring: among hir. masterpieces are Crom- 
wel garing on the Corpse qf Charles T; Joan af dre 





Fig. 253. — BoTTLE-TREE. 
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finderrogated in Prison; The Death of Queen Elizabeth; 
ana The Girondists in Prison, D. 1856. 

Delambre, Jzsn BAPTISTE Joskpu, (d'lón'br,) n French 
astronomer, R. at Amiens, 1749; was the pupil of La- 
jande, and succeeded him as professor of astronomy in 
the College of France. His pp. works are: Theoretical 
eRe tenes Astronomy ; and History of Astronomy. D. 
1822. 

Belavan, (dé/-ah-vahn’,) in Wisconsin, a town of Wal- 
worth co.,abt.75 m. W. of Lake Michigan. 1t is a finely 
built place, and coutains the State Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. | 

Belavigne, Jeax FRANÇOIS Cvsimir, (d'lah-vain’,) a 
French poet and dramatic author, 5. 1793, awakened 
popular adniiration in 1815 by his Messéniennes, a series 
of poems distinguished by their intense spirit of patriot- 
ism. In 1819 appeared his successful drama called The 
Sicilian Vespers. Elected a member of the Academy in 
1825, he electrified the French capital at the time of 
the Revolution of 1830, by his famous song La Parisi- 
«nne. One of his most admircd comedies is L’ des 

Veillards (The School of Old Men). D. 1843, 

Delaware, (del'ah-wahr,) a very considerable river of 
the middle E. States of the American Union. It rises 
in the W. base of the Catskill range in N. Y. State, and 
thence passes 8.W. and S.E. into Penusylvania, forming 
the boundary line betwcen those States. At this point 
its course is through the pict ue scenery of what is 
called the Delaware Water Gap. Thence skirting New 
Jersey, it falls into Delaware Bay about 40 m. below 

Philadelphia, after an entire course of abt, 300 m. This 
river is navigable for ships of large tonnage as far as 
Philadelphia, and for steamboats to Trenton, 
Delaware, one of the original thirteon States of the 
American Union, extends over a large part of the pen- 
insula formed by the bays of Delaware and Chesa- 
ako, that is to say, from Lat. 38° 28’, to 39° 50' N., and 
t. Lon. 759 and 759 45, W. The State is b. N. by Penn- 
sylvania, E. by Delaware Bay aud the Atlantic, and 8. 
&nd W. by Maryland ; having a maximum length of abt. 
96 miles, by a breadth of 37. Area, 2,120 sq. miles, or 
1,356,000 acres. The N. part of the State has an undu- 
lating, even hilly, surface, but, going southward, it 
gradually subsides to almost a dead level, and, where it 
proaches the seaboard, becomes swampy aud but 
little elevated above high-water mark. Although sev- 
eral rivers empty into the bays on either side— such as 
the Nanticoke and Choptank into that of Chesapeake, 
aud the Christiana and Brandywine crecks into that of 
Delaware — no harbors, save the indifferent one of New 
Castle, are formed along the coast-line. Climate 
healthy, but inclined to extremes of temp., with respect 
to the N. and S. divisions of the State. In the N. dis- 
tricts of D. the soil is good and substantial, but deteri- 
orates in quality the further it advances 8. The usual 
cereals, with flax, are the customary agricultural yields. 
An important item of husbandry is the cultivation of 
hes, of which fruit D. exports immense quantities. 
The mineralogical features of the State are poor; China 
clay, bog-iron ore, and several kinds of marls being the 
only deposits worthy of mention. From a manufactur- 
ing point of view, this State is one of great importance : 
textile fabrics, iron-wares, and milling of wheat form- 
ing considerable items of profitable industry. D. is di- 
vided into the 3 cos. of Kent, Sussex, and New Castle, and 
has as her principal places of trade and pop. Wilmiug- 
ton, New Custle, Dover (Stato C.), Lewes, and Smyrna. 
The State legislature comprises 2houses — a Senate and 
House of Representatives, and the executive is vested 
in a governor elected for 4 years. The political consti- 
tution veries little from that of neighboring States ; 
but the criminal laws are exceptionally severe, the 
punishmenta of the pillory and lash being frequently 
inflicted in cases of felony. D. sends one repre- 
sentative to Congress; she ratified the National Con- 
stitution in 1787, and has, hitherto, rejected the 15th 
Amendment thereto. The State indebtedness, 1870-71, 
amounted to $1,032,000, being an increase of $176,044 
upom her liabilities. In 1881 her funded debt 
was but $715,000. The State In 1851 contained 89 m. of 
eompleted railroad; in 1861, 127 m.; in 1850, 223 m. D. 
takes its name from Lord De la Warr, gov. of Vi 


rginia., | 
1610, and in 1627 it was settled by the Swedes, who sub» 
the name of New Sweden. ' 


wently gave their colony 
In 1666 it passed into tbe hands of tho Dutch, and in 
1661 into those of the English. In 1082, thecolony was 
granted to Wm. Penn, who, in 1685, annexed it to or 
sylvania. In 1703 it was ed to return to ita former 
status, and in 1776, D. declared an independent copsti- 
tution, which was amended in 1831. Population, 1590, 
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New York, a 8.8.E. county, 
area, 1,550 square miles; Capital Delhi. In Ohio, a 
central connty ; area, 458 square miles; Capital Dela- 
ware.—A manufacturing town, Capital of above county, 
on the Olentangy river, about 24 miles N. of Columbus. 
The Wesleyan Univorsity here, founded in 1845, posses 
sosa fine library —In Pennsylvania, a 8.E. co., b. om 
Delaware; area, 180 sq. m.; C. Media. 

Delaware Bay, a lurge wstuary of the Atlantic, sep- 
arating the States of Delaware and New Jersey; bet. 
Cape Henlopen, Lat. 35° 47’ N., Lon. 75° 6’ W., and Cape 
Muy, Lat. 38? 57' N., Lon. 74° 52^ W. At this point it 
has a width of 18 m. Higher up, st its centre, ita 
breadth increases to 30 ".., while its length may be 
stated at 65 m. Its entrance is protected by a magnifi- 
cent breakwater, and it has deep water as far up aà 
Philadelphia, 120 m. from its mouth. 

Delcredere, (dZl-krid'e-re.) [From It. credere, to trust.] 
(Com.) A guarantee given by factors, agents, or brokers, 
who, for an additional premium or percentage of com- 
mission, warrant the solvency of the parties to whoin 
they sell goods upon credit. 

Delegate, (dé’e-gat.) [From L. delego, I commit to.) 
(Amer. Law.) A person elected or appointed to repre- 
sent a Territory in the National Congress. Also, n per- 
son commissioned to represent certain constituents of 
his political party in a convention, and the like. 

Delegation, (-gó'shü».) [Same deriv.] A deputation 
or commission of parties appointed to represent others 
in a convention or public meeting. — (Cir. Law.) The 
act by which a debt ia franifeered to a third party for 
payment; or, vice versd, to receive such payment. 

Delesseria, (dél-¢s-sé’re-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of rose- 
spored Alge, belonging to the section in which the 
spores form little necklaces (Curamiacesg), containing 
many of the most beautiful and delicate &pecies which 
adorn our shores. 

Delft, (d2//,) a town of the Netherlands, p. 8. Holland, 
9 m. N.W. of Rotterdam. It was formerly noted for its 
manuf. of pottery. William, Prince of Orange, was as- 
sassinated here in 1584. Pop. 22,490. 

Delhi, (ačl'hi,) a famous city of Hindostan, C. of p. of 
same name, and formerly the metropolis of the Mogul 
empire, on the Jumna, 112 m. N.N.W. of Agra, and 530 
N.W. of Calcutta. Anciently, this was a place re- 
nowned for its size and architectural magnificence. 
Among its finest edifices are the Jumna Musjid, the 
chief Moslem temple in India, and the palace erected 
by the Mogul, Shah Jehan. D., after being captured 
successively by Mahmoud, Tamerlane, Baber, and Nadir 
Shah, was annexed by the British govt. in 1803. Dur- 
ing the Sepoy mutiny in 1857, D. was stormed by the 
British troops. Pop. 152,406, 

Deligation, (dél-e-gá'shün.) (Surg.) A bandaging np, 
us of wounds, &c. 

Delille, Jacques, (d’-teel’,) an eminent French poet, B. 
near Clermont in Auvergne, 1738, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1774, and enjoyed during his 
long literury career a widely-extended popularity. His 
works are chiefly remarkable for their elegance of dic- 
tion, and the number and varied beauty of their 
imagery. The principal are his poem agination 
(1806), and a translation of the ZEneid, accounted the 
best in the language. D. 1813. 

Deliquescence, (dé-e-Kkwes'sens.) [From L. deliquesco, 
I melt away.) (Chem.) The property which some com- 
pounds, such as chloride of calcium and phosphoric acid, 
possess of rapidly absorbing moisture from the atmos- 
phere, and dissolving therein. 

Deliquescent, { cwés'eent.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) 
Branched, but so divided that the principal axis is lost 
trace of in ramifications; as the head of an oak-tree. 

Delirium, (-lir'e-üm.) |L., appe (Med.) A state 
in which the ideas of & person are wild and irregular, 
or do not correspond with the truth, or with externa 
objects. It may be defined as symptomatic derangement, 
or that which is dependent on some other disease, in 
distinction from tdioputhic derangement or mania, 

Delirium Tremens, or MANIA A Pott, (-trém'/nz.) 
(Med.) An affection which proceeda from tlie abuse of 
alcohol, and sometimes also from the sudden with- 
drawal of an habitual amount of alcoholic stimulation. 
The symptoms attending the access are anorexia, in- 
somnia, muscular tremor, more especially tremulous- 
ness of the tongue, and notable dejection. This state is 
known among drunkards as * the horrors.” The mental 
depression is 80 t as not Ms gini to lead to 

There is no pain in the head nor febrile move- 


suicide, 
ment; the pulse is generally feeble, and the surface 
cool. This stage continues for 1, 2, or 3 days. If the 


affection ends favorably, sleep at length occurs; and, 
after sleeping much of the time for 1 or 2 days, con- 
Valesecuce ig established, and the patient recovers wore 
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or less slowly or rapidly according to the duration of 
the affection and his physical condition at the time of the 
attack. If the affection pursues an unfavorable course, 
the insomnia persists and notable prostration ensues ; 
the delirium continues, with efforts to get out of bed, 
and the pulse becomes more and more frequent an 
feeble, till death takes place. D. 7. was formeriy treated 
by blood-letting and other of the so-called antiphlogistic 
measures, under the belief that it involved either in- 
flammation or cerebral congestion. Those measures are 
now abandoned as injurious. Within late years, vari- 
ous curative methods of treatment have been advocated 
on the ground of success; and, in endeavoring to judge 
of their respective merits, it is to be borne in mind that, 
under favorable circumstances, the intrinsic teudency 
of this affection is to recovery. The only thing that 
may be said here, is, that the great object of treatment 
is to procure sleep. It is the duty of the physician, 
after recovery from this disease, to inform the patient 
of its character, and to point out the inevitable con- 
sequences of the habits which have induced it. And the 
patient will be aided in an effort to emancipate himself 
from the slavery of intemperance, by remedies and hy- 
gienic measures which tend to invigorate the body, 
thereby strengthening the mental powers. 

Delium, (dé'le-iim.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Greece which 
had a famous temple of Apollo. A battle was fought 
here, B.c. 421, in which the Boeotians defeated the 
Athenians; and another, 192, when the Syrians, under 
Antiochus the Great, defeated the Romans. 

Delivery; (de-līv'ŭůr-e.) [From L, de, priv., and libero, to 
free.] (Rhet) That branch of oratory which refers to 
the management of the voice. Such authorities as 
Demosthenes and Cicero have placed D. in the first rank 
of all that constitutes eloquence. 

Del Norte, (d/l-nór'ta,) in California, a N.W. co., b. on 
Oregon; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Crescent City. Pop. 2,022. 

Delorme, MARION, (dTlórm,) a celebrated French cour- 
tesan, B. 1612, and preéminent by her beauty and social 
graces. Her salon was the rendezvous of all the promi- 
nent personages, beaux, and wits of her time. D. 1650. 

Pelorme,, PniLtBERT, a French architect, B. abt. 1518, 
designed under the paronege of Queen Catherine de 
Medicis the palace of the Tuileries, Paris (destroyed by 
the miscreants of the Commune in 1871), and the much- 
adinired chateau of Anet. D. 1577. 

Delos, (dz'ls,) (CyntHus OnTYG1A,) now DELO or DELI. 
The smallest island of the Cyclades group, Greek Archi- 
pelago, N. of Naxos. In antiquity it was held sacred 
to the worship of Apollo, who, with Diana, was B. here, 
and in whose honor a famous temple was built. The 
island was lald waste by Mithridates. 

Delphi, (dét'fe) or DeLPuos. (Mod. CASTRI.) (Anc. Geog.) 
A town of Phocis, situate in a vale W. of Mt. Parnassus, 
famous for the Oracle of Apollo, delivered by the mouth 
of a priestess called Pythia, at the mouth of the sacred 
cavern. 

Delphinidze, (-/in'-de) [From L. delphinus, the 
dolphin.] (Zodl.) The Dolphin fam., comprising ceta- 
ceous animals, characterized by the moderate size of 
the head, and usually by the presence of tecth in both 
jaws. They are in general voracious feeders; and their 
flesh is for the most part rank, oily, and unwholesome. 
‘The Dolphin, Dolphinus delphis, common in all seas, is 
6to 10 feet long; the color on the back and sides is 
dusky, and the belly whitish: the teeth are sharp- 
pointed and very numerous, It swims very swiftly, 
und preys on various kinds of fish. The Dolphin was 
celebrated in antiquity for its supposed affection for 
the human race, and its appearance was regarded as a 
favorable omen. The prejudices of the moderns are of 
a contrary character, for the appearance both of this 
species and the porpoise at sea is generally considered 
as one of the preludes of an approaching storm. The 
Dolphin, respiring by lungs, is compelled to rise to the 
surface to breathe, throwing out the water from the 
blow-hole, or aperture in the head nearly over the eyes, 
like a cloud of steam, The structure of the ear renders 
tlie sense of hearing very acute, and the animal is ob- 
served to beattracted by regular or harmonious sounds, 
The muscular power of its tail is proverbial. The 
Dolphin is said to be long-lived, and, like the whale, 
seldom brings forth more than one young one at a 
time, which the parent suckles and watches with great 
care and anxiety. The Porpoise, Phocena vulgaris (the 
Marsouin of the French) (Fig. 254), greatly resembles 
the Dolphin, and is frequently confounded with it, but 
may be readily distinguished by its shorter snout, 
thicker head, and smaller size. h rarely exceeds the 
length of 6 ft. The Grampus, or Killer, Delphinus orea, 
and the Blackfish, or Round-headed Grampus, Delphinus 
glebiceps, of the Atlantic seas, are 20 to 25 ft. long, and 
of such an extremely fierce and predaceous nature, that 
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they not only destroy the porpotse and dolphin, but $ 
is iMt that they will even attack whales. The 
White Grampus, or White Whale, Delphinus lcucos, of 
Beluga borealis, of the Northern seas, is 10 to 20 or more 
feet in 


length, with the dorsal fin small, and a distinct 









Fig. 254. — PORPOISE (male and female). 


neck, the vertebre of which are separate, and move 
freely upon one another. It often ascends rivers for 
a considerable distance, and is common in the St. Law- 
rence. The Bottle-heads, gen. H podon, are about 
the size of the Beluga, and, like it, they live in the 
Northern seas. They have no teeth in the upper jaw. 

Delphinium, (-fin'e-tim.) (Bot) A gen. of hei ba- 
ceous plants, O. Ranunculacez, commonly known by the 
name of Larkspur, distinguished by a calyx of five 
colored sepals, the upper one prolonged at its base into 
a long tapering spur, and 4 (or 2) petals concealed par- 
tially within the spur of the calyx. Some species are 
favorite garden-plants. 

Delphinus, (-fe-niis.) [L., the Dolphin.] (Astron.) 
One of Ptolemy's Northern constellations. It consists 
of a well-marked cluster of small stars, bounded towards 
the N. by a space singularly clear of lucid stars. 

Delta, (déi'tah.) (The Greek letter A.] (Geog. The 
large tract of land, usually of a triangular form, thrown 
up by the sediment brought down by a large river, and 
deposited in a lake or quiet ocean. The term is applied 
also to similar alluvial formations at the outlet of 
rivers which are periodically inundated. Such D. have 
been formed at the mouths of the Nile, Danube, Ganges, 
ag tg &c. 

Deltn, in Michigan, a co. b. on Lake Michigan, and 
forming the 8. corner of the upper peninsula; area, 
2,200 sq. m. C. Esconawba. 

Del'ta-moth. (Zo/l. See PYRALIDÆ. 

Deltoid, (del'toid.) (Gr. delta, and eidos, shape.) ( Anat.) 
A thick triangular muscle of the arm, being one of the 
3 elevators. — (Geom.) A figure describing 3 angles, of 
which the terminal one is much further from the op- 
posite side than the lateral ones. 

Deluce, (d'look')) Jean ANDRE, a Swiss philosopher, B. in 
Geneva, 1727, improved the thermometer, and invented 
the portable barometer for admeasurement of tho 
height of mountains. Taking up his residence in Eng- 
land, he there, under the patronage of George Ill., 
published his great work in support of the relation of 

osaic history with geologica) testimony. (Letters, 
Physical and Moral, on the History of the Earth and of 

one re Ori y i n 1817. A Ií 

eluge, yüj. r., from L. dilírium.] (Script. 
The [ied of a flood, given in the book of oreet 
(vii. and viii.), by which, according to the literal sense 
of the description, the whole world was overwhelined 
and every terrestrial creature destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of one human family and the representatives of 
each species of animal, supernaturally preserved in um 
ark constructed by divine appointment for the pur- 
pose. As we have no evidence whatever of any great 
aqueous revolution at any comparatively recent period 
having affected the earth's surface over any considera- 
ble tract, it is possible that in this case, as in other 
similar passages of Scripture, the word whole is used to 
express a p extent, perhaps only the whole inhabited 
world, which, at the alleged era of the D., did not prob- 
red ru beyond a comparatively limited district of 
the East. 

Demagogue, (dém'ah-g6q.) [From Gr. demos, the 
people, and egó, to lead.] (Pol) A leader of the people, 
or of a popular faction. Among the anciente the term 
was of honorable application ; but, in modern times, it 
has been prostituted into the signification of @ riny- 
leader of the rabble, or one of a class of factious and sedi- 
tious persons who pander to tlie political passions of the 
lower orders of society. 
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fon (Line of), (de-mdr-ka'shiin.) mj 
A line which is drawn to determine a boundary whic 
is not to be A 

Demarcation Point, (demár-ká'shün) a cape 
which constitutes the N. end of the boundary bet. Brit. 
N, America and Alaska, in Lat. 69° 45’ N., Lon. 141? W. 

Demavend, err ap dag 5 a mountain of Persia, being 
the highest point of the Elbrooz range, abt. 40 m. from 
Teheran. It is of volcanic organization, and has an al- 
titude of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Dembea, (dZm-e'ah,) a p. of Abyssinia, containing a 
lake of same name, 60 m. long, by 25 in mean width; 
Lat. 129 N., Lon. 37° 1 E. — Also, a river of W. Afric 
baring its embouchure in the Atlantic Ocean, in Lat. 
45’ N.- 


Dembinski, Hexry, (dém-bin'ske) a Polish general, 
B.1791. After distinguishing himself in the war of in- 
dependence, 1831, he was given by Kossuth, 1849, the 
chief command of the Hungarian army. The Hunga- 
rian generals refusing to serve under a Pole, D. took & 
subordinate command and was defeated at Temesvar, 
1849. D. 1864 

Dementia, ( de-mén' she-ah.) [L., insanity.] ( Med.) Aber- 
ration of mind amounting to mania, but not to actual 
insanity. 

Demerara, (dém-ai-rai’rah,) a river of 8. America, in 
British Guiana, emptying into the Atlantic in 5° 50’ N. 
Lat., 58° W. Lon. Near its mouth is the seaport George- 
town, frequently, however, called Demerara, 

Demesne, Demain, (de-mdn’.) [Fr. domaine, from L. 
dominus, lord.) (Law.) A manor house, with the lands 
thereunto belonging. 

Demeter, (de-me'tr.) fa) See Ceres. 

Demetrius, (de-me’ ;) [Russ. DuiTRI, commonly 
called The Demetrius, professed to be a son of 
Ivan IV. Czar of Muscovy. In the reign of Boris, 1603, 
Demetrius invaded Russia with a Polish army, and 
on the death of Boris, succeeded him on the throne. 
Murdered by his revolted subjects, 1606.— A second 
DEMETRIUS, THE FALse, after the accession of Basil III. 
claimed the Muscovite crown, and besieged Moscow, be- 
fore which city he was killed by his own soldiery, 1610. 

Deme'trius Nicaron, (ni-ka'tür,) king of Syria, s. his 
father Demetrius Soter, 146 B.c., after hurling Belus 
from the throne he had usurped. He was taken pris- 
oner in a war with the Parthians, and, after his return 
home, was murdered at Tyre, 126 B. c. — D. SOTER, son 
of Seleucus Philopator, B. abt. 185 B. 0., was proclaimed 
king of Syria, 161, and carried on an unsuccessful war 

inst the Maccabees. Killed in battle with Belus, 
150 B. 0. 

Demetrius PHALERIUS, (fah-le're-ŭs,) a Greek phi- 
losopher and orator, B. in Attica, abt. 345 B.c., studied 
under Theophrastus. Appointed by Cassander, 316, to 
the governorship of Athens, that city enjoyed under his 
magistracy 10 years of pe and pareri On the 
capture of Athens by Demetrius Polioreetes, 306, D. 
sought refuge at the court of the Egyptian king 
Ptolemy. D. abt. 284 B. c. 

Demetrius Po.torceres, (po-le-dr-sdht’,) so named 
from his success as a captor of cities, B, abt. 335 B. C., 
was a son of Ahtigonus, a general of Alexander the 
Great. After subverting the rule of Cassander at Athens, 
he gained, abt. 306, a great naval victory over Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, conquered Cyprus, and met with a re- 
buff in besieging Rhodes. About 299, he formed a 
league with Seleucus, again occupied Athens, and ulti- 
mately usurped tbe Macedonian throne, of which he 
was di ses y the arms of Pyrrhus and Lysima- 
chus. D. abt. 283 B.C, 

Demi-cadence, (d'm'eká'dénz) [Fr. demi, half.) 
(Mus.) An imperfect cadence, or one that falls on any 
other than the key-note. 

Demi-ditone, (-de-tón'.) (Mus) A minor third. 

Demidoff, or Dzuipov, (dëm’e-dóf,) a noble and wealthy 
Russian house, was founded by a skilful artificer ir 
iron, high in favor with Peter the Great, and whose de- 
scendants discovered the Ural gold-fields in 1725.—4A Na- 
TOLE, PRINCE D., p. 1812, acquired distinction asa patron 
of literature and the arts, and married Princess Mathil- 
de Bonaparte; cousin of the Emperor Napoleon III. D. 

Demigod, (d7n'e-52d.) ( Myt.) One of the inferior class 
of deitles worshipped (Me E 

Demijohn, (d£m'ejón. ur. damé-jeanne,] (Com.) A 
vessel of copper, or of thick glass or earthenware, 
coyered with basket-work, used for the safe carriage of 
spiritnous liquors, powerful acids, &c. 

Demi-lume, (-loon.) ( Fort.) See RAVELIN. 

Demi-quaver, (-kwd'vr.) (Mus) Same as SEMI- 
QUAVER, (Ae 

Demi-semi-quaver, (Mus) A note equal in length 
to half a setni-quaver. 
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Demise, (de-miz'.) [Frem L. demissio.] (Law.) A grant 
by lease of heritable property, which may be either for 
life or years. — D. or THE CROWN, signifies the death of a 

_ king or of a queen-regnant, and implies a transfer of 
the royal authority to a succession. 

Demi-tint; (-tint.) (Paint.) A half tint, or that grada 
tion of color which occurs between absolute light op 
the one hand and shade on the other. 

Demmin, (d?m'min,) a town of Prussia, in Pomeraniz 
at the mouth of the Trebel and Tollense, 29 m. from 
Stralsund. . 8,850. 

Demi-volt, (või) (Fr. demi, and It. volta, a turn.) 
(Man.) One of the artificial motions of a horse, in which 
he raises his fore-legs in a particular manner. 

Democracy, (de-mók'rah-se.) [From Gr. demos, the 
people, and kratos power.] (Pol) A form of govt. iu 
which the supreme power is lodged in the hands of the 
people collectively, or in which the people exercise the 

_ powers of legislation ; — opposed to aristocracy, q. v. 

Democratic Party. (Amer. His.) The political 
party formerly op) to the Whigs, and of late years, 
and at the present time, to the Republican Party. The 
distinction between the latter and the D. P. rests won 
80 many grounds, and is so diverse in its bearings, that, 
taking also into consideration the exclusion of political 
questions from the present work, it is felt that any ex- 
tended article upon the subject would be alike both in- 
appropriate in character, as well as impracticable in 
the limited space permissible to these columns. 

Demoeritus, (de-mdk’re-tiis,) a Greek philosopher, B. 
in Thrace, bet. 490 and 460 B. c., is said to have been a 
disciple of Leucippus. After extensive travels, he set- 
tled down in his native place, Abdera, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the natural sciences. D. B. c. 370. 
D.'s system of philosophy is known as the Atomic Sys- 


tem. See ATOM. 

Demoiselle, (dém-wah-22l’.) (Fr. a waiting-maid.] 
(Zoól. The A virgo (Fig. 255), a bird belong- 
ing to the family but differing from the true 
Cranes in having the head and neck quite feath»red. 
It is an African bird, but visits Greece and other parts 





Fig. 255. —DEMOISELLE. 


of 8. Europe. The general color of its plumage is gray, 
but the sides of the head are adorned with two elegant 
white tufts, and a tuft of blackish feathers hangs down 
from the breast. It is abt. 314 ft. high, and is remark- 
able for elegance and symmetry of form, and grace of 
deportment. ° 

Demon, (dé'món.) Re daimon, a spirit.) A name 
used by the ancients for certain supernatural beings, in 
whose existence they believed. They were spirits or 
genii, who appeared to men, eithet to do them service 
or to hurt them, The Platonists distinguish between 
gods, demons, and hetoes ; the demons being those since 
called angels. From the manner in which Socrates is 
said to have descrilied the demon or fantiliar spirit by 
whom he declared to be attended, there seeni good rea- 
son to believe that he spoke figuratively of his natural 
conscience or intellect: “it directed him how to act in 
every important occasion of life, and restrained him 
from imprudence of conduct.” Generally speaking, 
the Jews regarded demons as foul and wicked spirits. 
As used in the Scriptures (in the New Testament), do- 
mons are fallen angels or devils. 

Demoniac, (de-mo'ne-ds.) {Gr. daimontkos, possessed 
by an evil spirit.) (Eccl) A human being whose voli- 
tion and other mental faculties are supposed to be 
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overpowered, restrained, or disturbed in their regular 
ion, by an evil spirit. 
onology, (-ól'*je.] (From Gr. daimén, and logos, 
sour) A treatise on demons or evil spirits; or, 
the study of the supernatural. 

Demonstration. (dém-ou-strà'shün.) [From L. de- 
monstratus.] (Log.) That process of ratiocination which 
exhibits a certain result to be a necessary consequence 
of certain premises; as a deductive method, it is either 
direct or indirect, according to evidence and circum- 
stances, 

Demonstrative, (-món'«ra-tiv.) [Same derivation.] 
(Gram.) A pronoun whick bears direct application 
to the person or thing spoken of; of this kind are this, 
these, that, those. 

Demosthenes, (de-mós'the-neez,) the most illustrious 
orator of antiquity, was B. near Athens, 382-385 B. C., 
and is said tə have studied philosophy under Plato. 
Althongh hampered by constitutional and physical in- 
firmities, D. resolved to devote his career to the study 
and mastery of oratory ; and, at the age of 27, success- 
fully contested the palm of eloquence with Leptines. 
He next declared himself the champion of Greek lib- 
erty against the encroachments of Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon. Incorruptible alone among the orators of his 
time, he spurned Philip's proffers and promises alike, 
and in a famous series of orations, known as the Phi- 
lippics, bet. 352 and 340, he launched the unrivalled 
powers of his invective against the natural enemy of 
his country. At the battle of Cheronea, n. c. 338, D. 
cowardly turned his back upon the enemy, and fled. 
He nevertheless preserved his controlling influence in 
the State, and was decreed a crown of gold in reward 
of his patriotic services. This provoked his great rival, 
AZEschines, and a war of disputatious emulation broke 
out between them, lasting several years, and resulting 
in D.'s triumph, 330, by the delivery of his oratorical 
masterpiece, On the Crown. D., on suspicion afterwards 
of receiving a bribe of Maeedonian gold, was mulcted 
in & heavy fine he was unable to pay, and consequently 
he exiled himself to gina, in which island he re- 
mained till the death of Alexander the Great. After his 
return to Athens, being unsuccessful in his opposition 
to Antipater, D. ended his life by poison, 322. 

Demotica, (da-mót'e-kah,) a town of Turkey in Europe, 
on the Maritza, 22 m. S. of Adrianople, celebrated as the 
asylum of Charles XII. of Sweden after his overthrow 
at Pultawa. Pop. 10,000. 

Demulcents, (-miil/séntz.) [From L. demulceo, liter- 
ally, I caress with the hand.] (Med.) Any medicines 
which lessen acrimony, er the effects of stimulants on 
the solids, as barley- or gum-water, linseed tea, decoc- 
tions of herbs, and the like. 

Demurrage, (-mür'r?j.) [From L. demoror, I delay.] 
(Com.) An allowance made to the master of a ship by 
the merchants, agents, or charterers, for detaining her 
in a port longer than the stipulated or appointed time. 

Demurrer, (-mir’rér.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) Where, 
on the face of the declaration in an action at law, or a 
bill filed in a court of equity, there does not appear suf- 
ficient in point of law to entitle the plaintiff to relief, 
the defendant puts in a demurrer. The effect of this is 
that the defendant obtains the judgment of the court, 
even when, supposing all the allegations in the de- 
claration or bill to be true, the plaintiff has any case 
against him. If the D. be allowed, the action or suit 
is at an end, unless the court permits the pleadings to 
be amended. Sometimes the D. is applied to criminal 
indictments. 

Denain, (dén-cin’,) a town of France, dep. Nord, on the 
Beheldt, 5 m. W. of Valenciennes. The allied Dutch- 
German troops, commanded by the Earl of Albemarle, 
were defeated here, 1712, by the French under Marshal 
Villars, Bop. 9,116. 

Bennrins, (de-nd’re-iis,) pl. DENARII. [n (Rom. 
Antiq) A silver coin, worth at first 10 asses, but after- 





Fig. 256. — ROMAN DENARIUS, 


wards 16, when the weight of the as was reduced to an 


ounce. 
Denbigh, (den'be,) à town of England, C. of a maritime 
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co. of same name, in N. Wales, on a branch of the Elwy 
river, 5 m. S.E. of St. Asaph. Pop. 6,600. 

Dendroid, (dén‘droid.) [From Gr. dendyon, tree, and 
eidos, form.) (Pal. A fossil which has some resem 
blance in form to the branch of a tree. 

Dengue, (déng'ga.) ee An epidemic disease which, 
from the year 1827, when it was first described, till ita 
last appearance in 1850, has several times prevailed if 
the Southern and Middle States of the U. States. It is 
very violent in its access, but not often fatal, and con- 
sists chiefly of a severe attack of iuflammatory fever, 
with great heat and redness of the surface, and well- 
marked rheumatic pains of the limbs both in the joints 
and muscles. It usually terminates by a copious per- 
spiration after a few days. 

Denis, or Denys (Sr,) (dd’ne,) the tutelary saint of 
France, and 1st bishop of Paris, was an apostle of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen Gauls, and D. a martyr dur- 
ing the persecution instituted by the emperor Valerian, 
abt. 272 A.D. 

Denis, (St.,) a town of France, dep. Seine, 6 m. N. of 
Paris, celebrated for its fine abbey-church, the burial- 
place of the French morarchs prior to the Revolution. 
Begun in 1130, the edifice was finished in 1781. 

Denmark, (dén'ndrk,) a N. kingdom of Europe, form- 
inga peninsula and archipelago, bet. the Baltic and 
North seas, lies bet. N. Lat. 539-589,and E. Lon. 89-139, 
It is b. N. by the Skager-rack, an estuary which sepa- 
rates it from Sweden and Norway ; N.E. by the Cattegat; 
E. and &.E. by the Baltic; 8. by Schleswig-Holstein, 
and W. by the N. Sea or German Ocean. The mainland 
of D. extends from the river Kongaae (the N. frontier 
of Schleswig) to the Skaw point, and it is wholly ab- 
sorbed by the p. of Jütland. The insular division of the 
kingdom comprises a number of islands of which the 
principal are those of Zealand, Fünen, Laaland, and 

*Falster; together with the outlying one of Bornholm in 
the Baltic. 
Territorial Divisions, Area, and Population of Denmark. 





























En 
PROVINCES. Eod tk Pop. Capitals, 
Zealand, Mocen, and 
Samscee..............| 2,819, 636,506 COPENHAGEN. 
Fünen, Langeland, 
and Arree............| 1,286| 230,269 Odense. 
Laaland, Falster,&c.|  648| 91,017 |Nyrkioping. 
Bornholm. aces 223| 31,846| Rinne. 
Jütland..... v ése esos 9,791| 187,927 | Aarhuus. 
Total ......... + [14,797 11,783,505 (1876) 1,903,000. 
For. DEPENDENCIES. 
Ew ond N. Amer. 
Farc Islands (17 in- 
habited). 8,922  Thorshavn. 
Iceland...... i 5 66,987 | Reikiavik. 
Greenland..............| 3,954 9,880| Upernavik. 
W. Indies. 
St. Croix (Sta.Cruz). Christianstadt. 
St. Thomas . 74| 23,194« |Charlotte Amalia. 
8t. John.... " Christiansborg. 





The surface of the country is generally flat and monot- 
onous; neither hills nor mountains of any altitude 
serving to vary the common level. The coasts partake 
of the same characteristic, being so low in many parts as 
to necessitate the use of dykes as a protection against 
inroads from the sea. The line of seaboard is irregular in 
the extreme, being broken into in all directions by salt- 
water lagoons, here called fiords. The principal of these, 
the Liimfiord, nearly insulates the N. extremity of Jüt- 
land from the rest of the continent. The rivers are 
few and small; a number of small inland lakes are, 
however, to be found. In the 8. parts of Jiitland, the 
soil is highly fertile, even as is the case with regard to 
the principal islands. Timber is not abundant, and few 
minerals of any value have been met with. Climate, 
generally moist and cold; fogs are frequent, and in 
severe winters the Sound is often frozen over. Prod. 
Cereals, pulse, potatoes, wool, and dairy products, Cat- 
tle-rearing is extensively carried on, and salt provisions 
form a notable item of export. The Danes physically 
present the truest characteristics of the Scandinavian 
type; morally, they are brave, sober, and industrious; 
as sailors they rank among the highest of seafaring 
populations. The govt. is a constitutional monarchy, 
with the executive power vested in the king and a min- 
istry who are held responsible to the Rigsdag. ‘the 
latter, or parliament, consists of a senate or Landsthing, 
anda lower house or Folksthing. The Evangelical Lu- 
eran Church is the state religion, but all other persue 
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sions are fully and freely tolerated. Education is com- 
pulsory, and is largely disseminated. The army of D. 
consists of 52,656 men of all arms. At the end of 1868 
her navy comprised 59 vessels (sail aud steam), exclusive 
of transports. — The authentic history of D. dates from 
1385, the year of the accession of Margaret, the “ 8e- 
miramis of the North," and wearer of the triple Scandi- 
navian crowns. After her glorious reign, Sweden, after a 
Jengtheued contest, succeeded in asserting her indepen- 
dence. In 1658, D. was invaded and despoiled of some 
of her most important territories by the * Lion of the 
North," Gustavus Adolphus, In 1807, a British fleet un- 
der Lord Nelson bombarded Copenhagen and destroyed 
the Danish nevy, and in 1815, Norway was transferred to 
Sweden; D receiving inexchange the insignificantduchy 
of Lauenburg, with a money indemnity : a work of spo- 
liation consummated in 1864-7 by the forcible acquisi- 
tion of the Schleswig-Holstein duchies by Prussia, after 
a short but sanguinary struggle, in which the latter 
wer with the aid of Austria overcame the brave Danes 
sheer force of numbers. In 1563, p. Frederick VIL, 
e last monarch of the house of Oldenburg, who was 
8. by the present king, Christian IV. of Schleswig-Hol- 
atein-Sonderburg-Glücksburg. 

Denominative, (-nóm'in-a-tiv.) [From L. denomino, 
I designate.] (Gram.) A verb taken from a noun, either 
substantive or adjective. 

Denominator, (-ndm-in-d'tir.) [Same deriv.] (Arith.) 
The number which expresses into how many parts an 
integer or integers have been divided so as te produce 
those quantities, some number of which is expressed by 
the numerator. Thus, in the fraction 5, the integer is 
supposed to have been divided into eqnal parts, of 
which 5 have been taken. 

Denouement, (da-noo" .) [Fr. literally, the un- 
ravelling.] The development of a plot, unravelling of a 
mystéry, or winding-up of an event or series of events. 

Density, (dén'se-te.) fer. densité.) (Phy.) A term used 
to denote the ratio of the quantity of matter in a body 
to that in an equal bulk of some standard substance. 
The standard for liquids and solids is water at a tempera- 
ture of 4° C. 39-29 F.); that is to say, at the temperature 
at which a given weight of water occupies the least 
bulk. For gases, hydrogen is usually taken as a stand- 
ard. The quantity of matter in a body is termed its 
mass, Hence the densities of two bodies are directly 
proportional to their masses, and inversely proportional 
to their volumes. At the same spot on the earth’s sur- 
face, the mass varies exactly as the weight, hence at the 
same place the density and the specific gravity of the 
body will be the same. 

Dent; (dént,) in Missouri, a S.W. central co.; area, 500 sq. 
m.; é. Salem. 

Dental, (dén'til) [From L. dens, dentis, a tooth.] 
(Gram.) An articulation or letter formed by placing the 
end of the tongue against the upper teeth, or nearer the 
roof of the mouth ; as in d aud t. 

Dentalindse, (dén-tili’ah-de.) (Zodl.) The Tooth- 
shells, a family of marine gasteropodous mollusks, of 
which there are 50 living, and 70 fossil species. They 
are inclosed in an elongated shelly tube resembling an 
elephant's tusk in miniature. 

Dentaria, (dén-ta’re-ah.) (Bot) The Tooth-worts, a 
gen. of herbaceous perennials, O. Brassicacer, differing 
from Cardamine only by their creeping roots which are 
singularly toothed, whence the systematic and the Eng- 
lish names. 

Dentate, (dn'tàt.) [From L. dentatus, toothed.] (Nat. 
— A term which is usually applied to an edge, as 
of a leaf, which is cut into angular projections; when 
such are finer and smaller, the word denticulate is used 
in application to them. 

Dentation, (-ti'shün.) [From L. dens, dentis, a tooth.] 
( Physiol.) The formation of teeth. 

Dent-du-Midi, (daung-doo-ma'de.) [Fr.] A mountain 
of the Alps near the boundary-line of the Valais and 
Savoy. Meight, 10,780 ft. 

Dentifriee, (dén'te-fris.) [From L. dens, dentis, a tooth, 
and frico, I rub.] Any powder or other substance used 
for cleaning or preserving the teeth. 

Dentil, (déw'ti.) (From L. denticulus.] ( Arch.) An orna- 
ment in cornices, ng some resemblance to teeth. 
Dentine, (dé»'tin.) [L. dens, a tooth.) (Physiol. The 
substance of which the greater part of our teeth con- 
sists. It is what is frequently called the ivory of the 
tooth, and its minute structure is composed of a homo- 
geneous basis surrounding numerous elongated chan- 
nels, termed the ivory tubes. The D. of the fangs is 
covered with the “cement,” or bony portion; that of 
the exposed part of the tooth with enamel. See TEETH. 

Dentirostres, (dZn-to-rós'türz) [From L. dens, dentis, 
a tooth, and rostrum, a beak.) (Zodl.) The name of a 
tribe of birds, characterized by having a notch und 
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tooth-like process on each side of the margin of the 
upper mandible. They manifest rapacious habits, and 
prey on smaller and weaker birds. The Shrikes 
(Lanidie) belong to this tribe. 

Dentist, or SuRGEON-DENTIST, one who extracts, or who 
treats disorders of the teeth; which branch of surgical 
science is called DENTISTRY. 

Dentition, (-tish’iin.) [L. dentitio, a teething.] (Phy- 
siol.) The exit of the teeth from the alveoli and gums; 
or rather the phenomena which characterize the dif- 
ferent periods of their existence. See TEETH. 

Denton, (dév'liin,) in Texas, a N. co.; area, abt. 960 sq. 
m. C. Alton. 

D’Entrecasteaux, (dón'tr-kás-to',) a channel formed 
by an arm of the Pacific, separating Bruné Island from 
the S.E. coast of Tasmania; Lat. 43° 25'8., Lon. 1479 
15’ E. 1t is 35 m. long, and varies in width from 3 to 9 m. 

Denudate, (de-nü'dát. [From L. denudatus, naked.] 
(Bot.) Applied to a surface wliich becomes naked after 
having been hairy, downy, &c. 

Denudation, (-nu-dó'shün.) (From L. denudo, I strip 
naked.) (Geol.) The removal of solid matter from any 
part of the earth's crust by water in motion, such as 
rivers, and the waves of the sea. The sea acts upon the 
margin of the land with a broad horizontal movement, 
which has a tendency to eat away the land down to its 
own level. If the land is slowly rising, gentle slopes 
are found upon it; if it is stationary for a long period, 
vertical cliffs are produced. Rivers are continunlly 
carrying to the sea the weathered particles of rocks 
and mud formed by the attrition against each other 
of stones that have fallen into their bed. The solid 
materials thus obtained are again spread out over tho 
bottom of the ocean, and thus new strata are formed, 
which will at some future period be elevated above its 
level. The stratified deposits in the earth’s crust are at 
once the monument and measure of the D. which hud 
previously taken place. 

Denver, (dén'vir,) the principal city of Colorado, on 
the S. Platte river, 15 m. E. of the Rocky Mountains, 
and about 580 W. of the Mississippi, at an elevation of 
5,375 ft. above the sea; Lat. 39° 45’ N., Lon. 1049 50’ W. 
Lien is a flourishing place, dating its rise from the year 
1858. 

Deobstruen t, (-0b/stroo-/nt.) [From L. de, priv., and 
obstruens, obstructing.] (Med.) Any medicine which 
removes obstructions, and opens the natural passages 
for the fluids of the body. 

De'odar. (Bot) Sce CEDRUS. 

Deodorizntion, (-0-dér-e-zd'shiin.) [From L. de, 
priv., and odor, a smell.] (Chem.) The art or act of de- 
priving animal or vegetable bodies in a state of decom- 
position of their fetid odors. 

Deodorizers, (-o'dór-i'zürz) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
A term applied to a class of disinfectants especially 
characterized by their power of absorbing fetid effluvia ; 
among these are chlorine and several of its compounds, 
carbolic acid, nitrate of lead, &c. A solution of per- 
manganate of potash has lately come into use as a dis- 
infectant. 

Deoxidation, (de-0k-se-dá'shün.) (Chem.) The pro~- 
cess of withdrawing the oxygen from a P ped D ns 
in the reduction of the native peroxide of iron in the 
smelting furnaces to the condition of metallic iron. Ou 
a small scale, in experimental inquiries, the process 
of D. may be carried on before the Blow-pipe, where the 
inner or reducing flame is essentially a deoxidizing one, 

artment, (-pdri^mcnt.) [Fr., from départir, to di- 
vide.] A distinct branch or province of official duty, 
allotted to be performed by a pene individual or in- 
dividuals: hence, in the U. States, the Department of 
Indian Affairs. — (Geog.) In France, a territorial divi- 
sion, corresponding with what in the U. States und 
Great Britain are called counties. 

Departure, (de-pdrt'yiir.) [Fr. départ.) (Naut.) The 
distance a ship has gone to the E. or W. of the meridian 
from which she sets out. —( Trigon.) The distance (con- 
sidered as parallel) drawn through the extremities of 
any course between 2 meridians. — (Law.) That matter 
in a replication which does not maintain what the pre- 
vious pleading had affirmed. 

Depauperated, (-paw-pir-d'téd.) [From L. de, priv. 
and pauper, poor.) (Bot) Applied to parts less per. 
fectly developed than is usual in plants of tlie sume 
family; thus, when the lower scales of the head of 9 
cyperaceous plant produce no flowers, such scales ave 
said to be D., or starved. 

Depilatory, (-pil'a-to-re.)) [From L. depilo, to pull cut 
the hair.] That which is used to remove superfiuoug 
hairs. Depilntories are usually caustic applications, iu 
which quicklime or some other alkaline substance 
enters. 


Depletion, Cpishün.) [From L. depleo, depletus, te 
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empty.] (Med.) The act of emptying or unloading ; — 
for example, the vessels, by blood-letting and the dif- 
ferent evacuants. Also, inordinate evacuation. 

Deploy, (de-plo’’.) [From Fr. déployer, to spread.) ( Mil.) 
'l'o extend or spread out a body of troops; that is to say, 
to change their formation from column to line. 

Depolarization, Cpo iar ca ahul) [From L. priv. 
de, and Eng. polarization.) (Phy.) The thin plate of a 
doubly refracting crystal, which causes the production 
of color when placed between the polarizer and anal- 
yzer of a polariscope, is sometimes called a depolarizing 
film or depolarizer, and the action which it exerts on 
polarized lent is called depolarization, The depolar- 
izer doubly refracts the plane polarized light which is 
incident upon it, resolving it into two rectangular po- 
larized systems of waves which traverse the plate with 
different velocities. 

Beponent, (-pó'nZnt.) [From L. depono, I lay down.] 
(Law.) One who gives written testimony oh oath. 

Deportation, (-portà'shün.) [Fr., from L. deporto, I 
carry away.] (Pr. Law.) In French criminal jurispru- 
dence, the third class of punishment. There are two 
kinds of D.: 1. D. in a fortress, or prison ; 2. simple D., 
which corresponds with wansportation in the English 
law. New Caledonia is now tie ordinary place whither 
convicts (chiefly political offenders) are deported. 

Deposit, (de-pozit) [L. depositum, a something en- 
trusted.) (Law.) Among civilians, something that is 
committed to the custody of a person, to be kept with- 
out any reward, and to be returned on demand.— 
(Chem.) A substance precipitated from a solution by 
decomposition. —(Geol.) A term used to characterize 
those rocks which have been formed from matter that 
has settled from suspension in water. The materials 
constituting such rocks have been obtained by denuda- 
tion, and their extent in one place equals the denuda- 
tion in some other. Deposits are characterized accord- 
ing to the conditions under which they were formed, as 
marine, lacustrine, fiuviatile, and so forth. 

Deposition, (dep-o-zish'ün.) [From L. depono, I lay 
down.) (ZLaw.) The testimony of a witness set down 
in writing, in answer to interrogations legully made. — 
(Pol) The act of dethroning a king, or divesting any 
one in authority of his power and dignity. 

Depét, (dë'po.) [Fr. from L. deposilum.] (Com.) A 
store or magazine for depositing goods or merchandise. 
Also, in the U. States, a building erected at the ter- 
minus of a railroad: — called in England a railway-sta- 
tion, — ( Mil.) A place where all sorts of stores and 
provisions are kept, and recruits are received and 
trained. The word is applied, also, to that portion of 
a regiment which remains at home when the rest is on 
foreign service. 

Depressed, (de-prést’.) [From L, priv.'de, and premo, 
to press,] (Bot.) Pressed inward or flattened from 
above. —(Zodl.) Designating an animal body in which 
tlie vertical section is not sa loh n3 the transverse. 

Depression, (-présh’iin.) [L.depressio.] (Surg.) The 
operation of couching for the cataract. —(Astron.) D. 
of the sun, or of a star, is its distance at any time below 
the horizon, measured by means of the vertical circle. 
— D. of the pole, a phenomenon which arises from the 
spherical figure of the earth; thus, when a person sails 
or travels toward the equator, he is said to depress the 
pole, because as many degrees as he approaches near 
the equator, so many degrees will the pole be nearer 
the horizon. —(Algeb.) b. of an equation is the reducing 
an equation to lower degrees by dividing it by some 
common factor, as a biquadratic to a cubic equation, or 
a cubic to a quadratic. 

Depressor, (-prés’sdr.) [hamada] (Anat.) A name 
applied to several sets of muscles in the human body, 
because they depress the parts to which they are at- 
tached. 

Deprivation, (d¢p-ri-va'shun.) (Eccl. Law.) The tak- 
ing away from a clergyman his spiritual dignity by 
sentence of the proper authority. 

De Profundis, Cprofan au], [L., out of the depths.] 
(Eccl) In the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the opening words of the 130th Psalm, sung at the in- 
terment of the dead. 

Deptford, (dit'/ürd)) a town of England, co. Kent, on 
the Thames, 3 m. S.E, of London. It has a royal naval 
arsenal and dockyard, in the latter of which Peter the 
Great studied the craft of shipwright. Pop. 28,000. 

Depuration, (-pu-rà'shün.) [Fr.] The act of purify- 
ing or freeing liquids from heterogeneous matter. This 
is done either by decantation, when the ;oculent sub- 
stance is deposited in the body of the vessel, by boiling 
and skimming, by filtration, or by clarification. 


Deputies, (CHAMBER or,) (dép'u-lvez.) (Fr. Hist.) The |- 


lower of the two legislative chambers under the reigns 
of Louis XVIII, Charles X., and Louis Philippe. 
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Deputy, (d/p'u-te.) (Fr. député, from L. dema 1 "ut 
off.] In a general &ense, a person appointed or elected 
to act for sinother, or sent upon some business by a 
community. By a deputation is generally understood 
the person or persons authorized and sent to transact 
business for others, either with a special commission 
and authority, or with general powers.—(Law.) One 
who exercises an office in another's right ; and the per- 
son whom he represents is answerable for his malfeas 
ance or misconduct. 

De Quincey, Tuomas, (hwin'se,) an English philoso- 
pher, B. 1785, early gained celebrity as onc of the pro- 
foundest Greciaus of his time, and as early became s 
slave to the practice of swallowing opium, the effects 
of which he has philosophically analyzed in his famous 
work, Confessions of an English Opium-eater, 1821. De 
Q.'s Essays (of which there are several series) are works 
of the very highest character, and as models of profound 
criticism and philosophical research stand in the front 
rank of English classics, D. 1859. 

Dern Ghazec Khan, (dá'rah-gà'ze-kahn,) a town of 
Afghanistan, belonging to England; Lat. 309 5' N., 
Lon. 10? 52’ R., 40 m. from Bhaulpore. Pop, 25,000, 

Derayeh, (Kl,) (?i-dah-rá'yah,) a town of Arabia, in 
the Nejd, formerly C. of the Wahabee tribes; Lat. 259 
15' N., Lon. 56° BU E. In 1819, it was taken by Ibra- 
him Pasha. Pop. 12,000, 

Derbend, (ddr-bénd’,) a fortified seaport of Russian 
Daghestan, on the Caspian Sea; Lat. 42° 12’ N., Lon. 
48° 25’ E. Pop. 11,431. 

Derby, EDWARD GEOFFREY RMrTH-STANLETY, 14th EARL 
or, (ddr'be,) an English author, orator, and statesman, 
B. 1799, was chief of the house of Stanley, descended 
from the blood-royal of England and Scotland, and of 
historic fame in English annals. After entering Pur- 
liament in 1820, he speedily rose to the highest place 
among the orators of his day, and, after holding various 
high official positians, became, in 1826, the recognized 
champion and parliamentary leader of the great Con- 
servative party. In 1852, he s. Earl Russell as First 
Minister of the Crown. In 1858, he became Premier a 
second time, and, in 1866, a third time. D. 1869. Lord 
D. was of the most perfect type of English aristocracy. 
As a statesman, he was eclipsed by Palasio: but as 
an exponent of finished oratory and wonderful powers 
of debate, he was the foremost man of his time. His 
translation of Homer's Jliad, in blank verse (1865), is one 
of the best we have. 

Derby, a town of England, C. of Derbyshire, on the 
Derwent, 132 miles N.N.W. of London. Manuf. Cotton 
and fine worsted stockings, silk, velvet, porcelain, &c. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Derby Narrows, (-nd7’réz.) The name of 2 vill. of 
Connecticut, in Derby township, New Haven co. The 
one (E. of river) has 1,907, and the other (W. of river) 
1,201 inhabitants. 

Derceto, (diir’se-to.) (Myt) A Syrian deity, repre- 
sented with the body of a woman and the tail of a fish, 
had celebrated temples at Hierapolis and Askalon. She 
is supposed to have been identical with Atargatis, whose 
temple at Carnaim or Carnion (Ashteroth-karnaim) was 
destroyed by Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. v. 43, 44; 2 
Mace, xii. 26). She has been identified with the heav- 
enly Venus, and seems to have been considered as the 
cause and generative power which produced things 
from moisture, 

Derelicts, (dr'elikts) [From L. derelictus, aban- 
donet | EG Law.) Such goods as are willingly re- 
linquished by the owner. It also signifies what is for- 
saken, or cast away by the sea; thus, lands which the 
sea has suddenly left are called derelict lands, and ves- 
sels abandoned at sea derelict e 

Derivative, (de-riv'a-tiv.) e deriv.] (Gram.) 
Any word taking its origin from another, called its 
primitive ; as manhood from man. — (Med.) That which 
is made use of to transfer a disease tou part of the 
body, other than its original seat. — ( Math.) The rela- 
tion which exists between the successive states of a 
varying function.—( Mus.) A chord derived inversely 
from another chord. 

Derm, (diirm.) (Anat) See SKIN. 

Dermestidze, (diir-més'te+ie.) (Zo91.) The Skin-beetle 
fumily, embracing coleopterous insects whose larvae 
devour skins, leather, furs, feathers, &c. They are ex- 
ceedingly destructive in museums and furriers’ shops, 
Dermestes lardarius, the Bacon-beetle, is often destruc- 
tive to bacon and other dry meats, and also to cheese. 

Derrick, (dér'rik.) (Mil) A wooden engine, worked 
by guys and tackle for the raising of heavy ordnance, 
&c. — (Naut.) A floating crane, fixed on a broad water- 
tight pontoon, and employed in the raising of sunken 
ships, the hoisting of machinery, boilers, &c., out of 
steam-vessels, &c. 
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Dervise, or Dervish, (dair'rez.) [Pers,poor.] A 
name given to various Mohammedan priests or monks, 
of which there are many 
sects, distinguished by the 
diiferent forms and colors 
of their raiment (Fig. 257). 
They usnally reside in con- 
ventual communities, Un- 
der an elder who bears the 
title of «ok, and resemble 
in many respects the mouks 
of Christendom. Dancing 
in a frenzied whirling 
manner is one of their re- 
ligious ceremonies, and 
subjection of the body to 
painful tortures another. 

Derwent, (dir wéat,) the 
name of several English 
rivers, the most considera- 
ble one being in Derby- 
shire, and falling into tha 
Trent, after a course of 50 
m. — Also, a large river of 
Tasmania, falling into an į 
estuary of the N. Pacific 
Ocean. 

Derwentwater, Jes 
RADCLIFFE, 3d EARL or, 
dür'wént-wau'tr) an Eng- e i 
lish noble, eminent by his Fig. 257. 
chivalrous devotion to tlie DERVISH OF RUSSIAN GEORGIA. 
royal house of Stuart, B. 

1659, headed the rising of the English loyalists in 1715, 
and perished on the scaffold in the following year, de- 
spite the intercession of the majority of the nobility. 

Desaguadero, (daz-ah-gwah-da'ro,) a large valley or 
river-basin of Bolivia and Peru, situate bet. two ranges 
of the Andes; Lat. 14° 30' S., Lon. 78° 60’ W. Area, 
abt. 150,000 sq. m. It contains Lake Titicaca. — Also, 
a river of same name, flowing into Lake Panso, abt. 160 
m. N.W. of Potosi, after a course of 180 m. from its 
source into Lake Titicaca. 

Desaix, Lovis CHARLES ANTOINE, (da-sa’,) a French 
neral, B. in Auvergne, 1768. He greatly distinguished 
imself nnder Moreau on the Rhine, 1796-97, and under 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt, 1798-1800. He returned 
from Egypt just in time to take part in the battle of 
Marengo, in which he was killed after having greatly 
contributed to its success, June 14, 1800. 
rtes, Rzx£, (da-kdhrt',) a great French philoso- 
pher and mathematician, B. in Touraine, 1596. He 
early adopted the profession of arms, and served in the 
armies of the Dutch and Bavarians. In 1629, he settled 
in Holland, in which country he devoted himself to his 
favorite studies of the natuml and exact sciences. In 
1637 he produced his celebrated Discourse on the Method 
of Reasoning, and of Investigating Scientific Truth; and, 
in 1641, he published his Medilationes Prima Philo- 
sophia, a work of the grandest metaphysical research 
and speculation, indoctrinating a new system of philos- 
ophy named after its author Cartesianism, In 1644 
appeared his theory of the world as expounded in the 
Principia Philosophie. In 1847, the French govt. gave 
him a pension of 3,000 livres. About 1648 he proceeded 
to Sweden upon the invitation of Queen Christina, and 
D. there 2 years afterward. “ D.,” says Hallam in his 
‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’ “ worked a 
more important change in speculative philosophy than 
any who had preceded him since the revival of learn- 
ing.” After examining thoroughly, as he thought, the 
ee of certitude in the various departments of 
nowledge, D. found one, and only one proposition that 
seeined to him to stand the test, and of which the truth 
could not possibly be doubted; that proposition was, 
that he existed, which he inferred from the fact of his 
ssessing consciousness. He could not doubt that he 
elt and thought, and therefore he could not doubt that 
he, the feeler, the thinker, existed. This relation be- 
tween consciousness and existence he expressed by the 
memorable words: Cogito, ergo sum. He, however, did 
not make this proposition the foundation of his philoso- 
phy, but employed it to ascertain from it the criterion 
of certitude — viz., that whatever is clearly and distinctly 
thought, must be true. The most general fundamental 
principle of the philosophical system of D. is the essen- 





























tial difference of spirit and matter — the thinking and | 


the extended substunces—a difference so great, ac- 
cording to D., that they can exert no influence upon 
each other. Hence, in order to account for the corre- 
spondence betwixt the material and spiritual phenom- 
ena, he was obliged to have recourse to a constant co- 
operation on the part of God; a doctrine which gave 
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rise subsequently to the system of pre-established har- 
mony of Leibnitz. 

Descent, (de-acu/.) (From L, descendo.] (Law.) The title 
to inherit lands by reason of onnsangiinity, as well 
where the heir shall be an ancestor, or collatera: relation, 
as where he shall be a child or other issue. — ( Her.) A 
term to express coming down; as, a lion in descent, i.e., 
a lion with his heels upwards, as though in the act of 
leaping down from an eminence. 

Desert, (dézzürt.) [Fr.] A large uninhabited tract of 
country, entirely barren. In this sense, some are sandy 
D.,as those of Arabia, Libya, and Sahara; others are 
stony, as the D. of Pharan, in Arabia Petraa. 

Deserter, (de-zürtür.) [L. desertor.] (Mil.) An officer, 
soldier, or seaman, who quits his post, &c., without 
leave or intention to return. The crime of D. has at all 
times been held in the utmost contempt and abhorrence, 
and its puuishment has ever been severe. In the U. 
States, any person in the navy who, in time of war, de 
serta to the enemy or to rebels is punished with death, 
and in the land service, a court-martial may also sen- 
tence & D. to suffer death. 

Desha, (da-shaw’,) in Arkansas, a S.E. co., b. ou the Mis- 
aissippi ; area, 860 sq. m.; C. Napoleon. 

Desiccants, ( känts.) [From L. desicco, I dry up.] 
(Med.) Medicines or applications which have the prop- 
erty of exhausting moisture from, or drying up, a sore. 

Desideratum, p DESIDERATA, (-sid-ür-ah'tim.) [L.] 
A thing to be desired or wished for. 

Design, (de-zin’.) (Fr. dessin.) (Fine Arts.) In a general 
sense, the plan, order, representation, or construction 
of a building, Èc., by an outline or general view of it. 
In Painting, the first draught of a large work, which is 
to be executed and finished in a more elaborate manner. 

Desirade, DESEADA, or DESIDERADA, (dá'ze-r«lid,) an 
island of the W, Indies, Little Antilles group, belong- 
ing to Guadaloupe, and 4 m. W. of that island. Surface 
elevated ; soil infertile. It was the first island discovered 
by Columbus on his 2d voyage, 1493. Pap. 3,000. 

Desman, (déz'mdn.) (Zoiil.) See Soricin&. 

Desmidiacese, (déz-me-di-a'se-.) (Bol.) An ord. of 

reen-spored Alga, remarkable for their mode of repro- 

uction, and for the eccentric and varied forms assumed 
by many of the species. The more typical species of 
the group, as the name implies, consist of a chain of 
connected joints, increasing by the continued addition 
of two new half joints in the centre, so that the two 
extreme members of the chain are the oldest and the 
two in the centre the youngest. In the majority of 
instances, however, the disarticulation takes place on 
the formation of the first new half-joints, in such a 
manner that the two new individuale consist of half the 
old plant connected with half of the new. 

Desmodium, (déz-mod'yüm.) (Bot.) An extensive 
gen. of herbs, shrubs, or small trees, O. Fabacer. Many 
species are American, but the most interesting, thongh 
by no means the most heautiful, plant in the gen. is D. 
gyraus, the Moving Plant (Fig. 255), native of India, 
and often found in cultivation in plant stoves ; its leaves 
are made up of three oblong or lance-shaped smooth 
leaflets, the two lateral ones much the smallest. The 
flowers are violet, and arranged in terminal racemes. 
The singular rotatory motion of the leaflets of this plant 
renders it an object of great interest. In the trembling 

plar, the leaf-stalk is so constructed that the least 
reath of wind causes the leaf to whirl; in the senais 
tive plant when the 
leaves are touched, 
they are percepti- 
bly affected ; but in 
this the motion in 
the leaves goes on 
if the air be quite 
still, and they are 
scarcely influenced 
by mechanical irri- 
tation. The leafleta 
move in nearly all 
conceivable ways, 
Lut do not fold on 
themselves; two of 
them may beat rest 
and the other re- 
volving, or all three 
may be moving to- 
gether. Sometimes 
one leaf or two on 





Fig. 258. — THE MOVING PLANT. 
the plant only are affected, and at others the movement 


is nearly simultaneous in all the leaves. More com- 
monly the lateral leaflets are seen to move up or down, 
either steadily or by jerks. The movements are most 
evident if the plant be ina close hothouse with a strong 
sun 
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Pesmolog y. (dz-mól'oje.) [Gr. demos, a ligament, 
and logos, treatise.] (Anat.) at branch of the science 
which treats of the ligaments and sinews. 

Des Moines, (de-moin',) in Jowa, a 8.E. co., b. on Tli- 
nois; 408 square miles; C. Burlington.—A fine and 


area, 
thriving town of the same State (formerly called Fort | 


bes Morwze) of which it is the C., at the confinence 


of the Racoon and Des Moines rivers, about 176 miles | 


W. of Davenport. It is a place of considorable trade. 
A river of Jowa, rising in Minnesota, and, after a S.E. 
course, falling into the Mississippi, about 4 miles 
below Keokuk. 

Desmoulins, Camis, (dà-moo-ldh»',) a French revo- 
lutionist, n. in Picardy, 1762, was the school-mate of 
Robespierre at the college Louis le Grand, and became 
an advocate in Paris. He embraced with enthusiasm 
‘the principles of the revolution, took an active part in 
the storming of the Bastille, July 14, 1789, was the 
friend and follower of Danton, and as a member of the 


convention voted for the death of Louis XVI. and the | 


extirpation of the Girondists. When the guillotine was 


erected in permanence, D. saw his error and folly, and, | 


towards the end of 1793, founded the journal Le Vieux 
Cordelier, in which he violently attacked the members 
of the Comité de Salut Public. Ile was arrested, con- 
demned without a hearing by the Revolutionary tribu- 
nal, and mounted the scaffold along with Dauton, 
March 30, 1794. 

Desolation (Cape), (dčs-o-lã'shün,) a promontory of 
Tierra-del-Fuego; Lat. 559 46’ S., Lon. 71? 37’ W. 

De Soto, HERNANDO, (da-sd/to,) a Spanish explorer, n. 
abt. 1500, followed the path of Cortez and Pizarro, under 
the latter of whom he served in Peru. De S.in 1539 
conducted an expedition from Florida, which resulted in 
tho discovery of the Mississippi. D. in Louisiana, 1542. 

De Soto, in Louisiana, a N,W. par.,on the Texan fron- 
tier; area, abt. 910 sq. m.; O. Mansfield.—In 
a N.W. co., b. N. by Tennessee; area, abt. 960 sq. m.; C. 
Heruando. Jp. A 

Despotism, (dè PH) [From Gr. d és, a 
master.) (P»ol.) A form of government in which the 
monarch rules autocratically, or by sole, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible authority: such a government is that 
of Russia. 

Desquamation, (déz-kwah-má'shun.) [From L. des- 
quamo, I scale off.) (Med.) The separation of the cuti- 
cle in small scales, after the paroxysm of an eruptive 
disease, such as measles, small-pox, &c.— (Anal.) An 
exfoliation of bone. 

Dessalines, Jean Jacques, (da-sah-lain’,) emperor of 
Hayti, was an African negro, B. on the Guinea Coast, 
abt. 1760. In the Dominican insurrection which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution, D. became the right hand 
of Toussaint Ouverture, and proved himself a monster 
of ferocity. After the fall of his leader, D. s. to the chief 
command of the negroes, ordered a general massacre 
of all the whites in the island, and in 1804 proclaimed 
himself emperor. Assassinated by Christophe and 
Petion, 1806, 

Dessau, (dés’sow,) a city of N. Germany, C. of duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, on the Mulde, 69 m. S.W. of Berlin. 
Pop. 16,500. 

Dessiatine, (d2s-se-ah-tin’,) a Russian land-measure = 
2702 English acres. 

Desterro, or Nossa SENHORA DO DESTERRO, (ddz-tr'ro,) 
a city of Brazil, C. of p. Santa Catherina, 460 m. S.W. of 
Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 8,000. 


Destructive Distillation, (-dis-til-la'shm) 
(Chem.) The resolution of a complex substance into 





4 
Fig. 259. — DISTILLATION OP Woop, 


simpler forms under the influence of heat, out of con- 
tact with air. If a piece of wood be heated in an or- 
dicary fire, it is speodily consumed, with the exception 
of * gray ash consisting of the incombustible mineral 
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heated in a glass tube, closed at one ond, it will be 
found impossible to reduce it, as before, to an ash, for a 
mass of charcoal will remain, having the same form as 
that of the piece of wood; in this case, the oxygen of 
the nir not having been allowed free access to the wood, 
no true combustion has taken place, but the wood has 
undergone D. D., that is, its elements have arranged 
themselves, under the influence of the high tempera- 
ture, into different forms of combination, for the moet 
part simpler in their chemical composition than the 
wood itself, and capable, unlike the wood, ef enduring 
that temperature without decomposition; thus, it is 
merely an exchange of an unstable for a stable equi- 
librium of the particles of matter composing the wood. 
On a small scale, the operation may be conducted in a 
glass retort, as shown iu Fig. 259, where the water, tar, 
and naphtha are deposited in a globular receiver, and 
the inflammable gases are collected over water. 

Destructiveness, (-trüi'(iv-nés) [From L. destruc- 
tio.) (Phren.) That organ which is indicative of a 
propensity to destroy or murder, 

Desudation, (diz-u-dá'shun.) [From I. desudo, I 
sweat much.] (Med.) A profuse and inordinate sweat- 
ing, succeeded by an eruption of pustules called keat- 
pimples. 

Detached, (-tdcht.) [From Fr. détacher, to separate 
(Paint.) When figures stand out from the backgroun 
and from each other in a natural manner, so as to show 
that there is a space and atmosphere between, they are 
said to appear detached. 

Detachment, (-tdch'mént.) [Fr.] (Mil) A body of 
troops selected or drawn out from several regiments or 
companies, on some special service or expedition. Also 
a number of ships, taken from a fleet, and sent ona 
separate service. 

Detents, (de-t2wz') [From L. detineo, I keep back.] 
(orot Those ri which, by being lifted up or let 

own, lock or unlock the works of a clock in striking. 

Detergents, or Detersives, (-tirjént: ; -tiir'sivz.) 

From L. detergeo, I cleanse.) (Med.) Medicines which 
have the power to remove viscid humors, or cleanse 
ulcerous sores. 

Determination, (-me-nd'shum.) [Same deriv.] ( Phys.) 
The tendency of a body in any particular direction. — 
(Med.) Copious flowing of the blood to the head, liver, 
or any other specific part. — (Chem.) The finding of the 
proportional quantity of matter contained in another 
substance. — ( Log.) ‘Lhe act by which the definition of 
a notion is rendered by the giving it its essential con- 
stituents. —( Law.) A judicial decision; also, the ter- 
mination or limit of a right or authority; as, the de 
termination of a patent. 

Detinet, (dét’e-nct.) [L., he detains.) (Law.) An ac- 
tion of debt is said to be in the detinet when it is alleged 
merely that the defendant withholds or unjustly de- 
tains from the plaintiff the thing or amount demanded. 

Detinne, (dét'e-nü.) (Same de M (Law.) A form of 
action which lies for the recovery, in specie, of personal 
chattels from one who acquired possession of them law- 
fully, but retains them without right, together with 
damages for the detention. 

Detmold, (ditmóld,) a town of Germany, C. of the 
principality of Lippe-Detmold, on the Werra. Near it 
was fought, A. n. 9, the battle in which Arminius de- 
stroyed the army of Varus; and, 783, a battle between 
Charlemagne and the Saxons. 

Detonation, (dét-o-nd’shun.) [From L. detono,I thun- 
der.] (Chem.) An explosion or sudden report made 
by the percussion and inflammation of certain com- 
bustible substances. For instance, if a mixture of hy- 
drogen and oxygen be inflamed by the electric spark, 
or by a taper, it burns rapidly and with explosion, and 
is said to detonate. 

Detritus, (de-tri'tis.) [L., rubbed down.) (Geol.) The 
fragments removed by the natural agencies from thc 
surfaces of rocks, &c., und reduced to small particles. 
—( Med.) The residuum which fills the space vacated 
by the disorganization of the organic structure of cer- 
tain parts. 

Detroit, (da-triaw,) a fine and flourishing city of Mich- 
igan, the chief place in the State, C. of Wayne co., on 
the N.W. bank of the river of same name, which sepa- 
rates the State from Canada, and connects lakes Erie 
and St. Clair, abt. 7 m. from the latter, and 302 W. of 
Buffalo. D. has a river-front of some 4 m., and com- 
mands a large share of the lakes’ traffic; possesses sov- 
eral noble public edifices, and is the terminus of 6 great 
lines of railroad, 20f which are Canadian. She has also 
steam-communication with all the chief ports on the 
groat internationa! lakes, D. was founded by the French 
n (uU. 


substance which it contained, But if the wood be Dettingen, (dct'tin-gén,) a vill. of Bavaria, in Lower 
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Pranconia, on the Main, 12 miles from Aschaffenburg. 
Here, 1743, the French army under Marshal De No- 
ailles, was defeated by the English and Austrian allies 
commanded by George II. of England. 

Deucalion, (dü-kiá'le-ón.) (Myth.) The son of Prome- 
theus, who, accordirg to the legend, was, with his wife 
Pyrrha, the sole survivor of the Thessalian delu To 
repeople the land, by command of the oracle, the two 
as they went from the temple threw behind them the 
stones which they picked up, and which were changed 
into men and women. 

Deuteronomy, (du-tür-ón'o-me.)) [From Gr. deuteros, 
the second, and nomos, law.) (ript) One of the sa- 
cred books of the Old Testament, being the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch. It was so called by the Septuagint 
translators to the 5th book of the Pentateuch, because 
it contains a repetition of the entire Mosaic legislation, 
with the exception of what pertains to the priesthood. 
It is commonly presumed to have been written by Moses 
himself, with the exception of the last four chapters, 
which narrate the closing events in the life of the great 
lawgiver iu a biographical and not in an autobiograph- 
ical spirit. Many critics, however, especially in Ger- 
many, affirm that the entire book itself in its present 
form is post-Mosaic. 

Deutoxide, (du4ók'sid.) (Chem.) Same as BiNoxips. 
See NOMENCLATURE. 

Deutz, (doitz,) a fortified town of N. Germany, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, opposite Cologne, which city it connects 
with by a bri of boats. Pop. 6,000. 

Deutzia, (dütze-ah.) (Bot.) A gon. of plants, 0. Phila- 
delphaces, consisting of shrubs whose leaves are rough 
with star-shaped hairs. 

Deux-Ponts, (doo-pawng’.) [Rr, Two Bridges.) A 
city of Bavaria, and former C. of a duchy of same name, 
on the Little Erbsch, 58 m. 8.E. of Mentz. Under Napo- 
leon I., 1802-14, this city with its territory formed the 
French dep. of Mont- Tonnerre. Pop. 8,228. 

Development, (-vél’iip-mént.)  [Fr. développement.) 
(Math) That process by which a term or qumntic is 
converted into another of a larger form, but of corre- 
sponding value or definition. — ( Physiol.) In order to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of an 
organism, it is necessary to study its life-history, and 
to trace its D.as it passes from the embryonic to the 
adult condition. Morphology, it has been said, teaches 
us what an animal is, physiology what it does, the study 
of D. what it was, and how from what it was it came to 
be what it is. This study is also necessary for the de- 
termination of its homologies (see HoMoLoGYv), because 
it is not always safe to infer homology in organs from 
& correspondence in structure and position. An exam- 
ination of the organs in their simplest state, and in the 
stages they pass through, is required to determine the 
point with perfect certainty. A comparison of the 
forms of organized beings in past times with one 
another, and with those now existing, has led some nat- 
uralists to conceive that there has been a gradual pas- 
sage from one form to another, that is, from beinga of 
a lower to those of a higher grade; in other words, that 
the influence of external circumstances acting through 
along lapse of ages upon beings possessing indefinite 
variability, has changed the earlier less complex forms 
of life into forms of greater complexity. It isa fact 
that existing beings of the highest type now pass dur- 
ing their lives from a structure of the greatest simpli- 
city to one of the greatest complexity; and it has been 
thought that the study of fossil remains proves that the 
history of organic life, from its first appearance on the 
planet to the present day, has pursued an analogous 
course. This is the theory of progressive 

Deventer, (da-vain'tür,) a city of Holland, province 
jo i on the Yssel, 20 m. S.E. of Haarlem. Pop. 
1€ 900. 

De Ventre Inspiciendo, (-vén'tre-in-spish-c-én'do.) 
[L. by inspection of the abdomen.] (Law.) A writ 
which is issued for the inspection of the body of a woman 
who is supposed to feign pregnancy, in order to palm 
off a spurious heir upon an estate. 

Dev’ereux. See Essex, (EARLS OF.) 

Deviation, (deve-à'shun.) [Fr.] (Mar. Law.) The 
voluntary withdrawal of a ship from her usual and di- 
rect course, in cases where such divergence is not ne- 
cessitated and imperative. D., under these circum- 
stances, is held to invalidate the insurances which may 
have been effected upon her. 

Device, (de-vice’.) (From Fr. deviser, to invent.) 
( Paint.) An emblem or representation of anything, 
with a motto subjoined, or otherwise introduced, — 
(Her.) A name common to all figures, ciphers, charac- 
tera, rebuses, mottoes, &c., which by allusions to the 
names of persons, families, &c., denote their qualities, 


mobility, or the like. 
ib 
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Dorii, (dév’l.) [Gr. diabolos, false accuser.) (Script) 
AN. 


e SATAN. 

De rae A See Ranpa. 

Devise, (de-viz’.) [From Fr. deviser, to will.] (Law.) 
The disposition of real estate by will; being dietin- 
guished from a gift of personal estate, which is termed 
a bequest. The person in whose favor a D. is made is 
styled a and the person who makes it, the devisor. 

Devitrification, (-vit-re-fe-ka'shtin.) (Chem.) Some 
varieties of glass, if heated nearly to their melting- 
point, and allowed to cool slowly, become converted 
into an opaque, very hard mass, resembling porcelain. 
This change, which is known as D., is due to the crys- 
tallization of the silicates contained in the mass, and b; 
again fusing it, the glass may be restored to ite origin: 
transparent condition. 

Devon, or Devonshire, (dév’n, dév'n-shür,) a 8. co, 
of England, b. N. and N.W. by the Bristol Channel, R 
and N.E. by Dorset and Somerset, S. and S.E. by the 
British Channel, and W. by Cornwall. Area, 2,580 sq. 

m. The surface is hilly in some parts, particularly im 


zz wA 





the tracts of Dartmoor and Exmoor. 
highly fertile. 
land, and her breeds of red and short-horned cattle (Fi 


Soil, generally 
D. is one of the great dairy cos. of Eng- 


260) are highly esteemed. C. Exeter. Pop. in 187 


600,814. 

Dev'on, (North,) an Arctic territory in British N. 
America, separated on the 8. by Barrow's Strait from 
N. Somerset, and b. E. by Baffin's Bay ; Lat. 75° N., Lon. 
bet. 809 and 929 W. 

Devonian Age, (de-vo'ne-àn.) (Geol) A member of 
the Palwozoic series, so called from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, where it occurs and abounds in organic remains. 
The D. series is interspersed between the Silurian and 
Carboniferous systems. In America and other coun- 
tries, the beds pass into those of the Silurian by an easy 
transition. 

Devonport, (dév'n-pért,) a strongly fortified seaport 
of England, co. Devon, at the mouth of the Tamar, abt. 
2 m. W. of Plymouth. There is here a large naval ar- 
senal, dry-docks, and shipbuilding ne op. 50,440. 

Dew.(dü.) [A.S. deaw.] (Meteor.) The moisture which 
rises into the atmosphere during the day, and is after- 
wards deposited on the earth in gentle drops during the 
night. Theair, when heated during the day, is capable 
of holding a larger quantity of water in solution as 
vapor, than when cooled during the night, the low tem- 
Peo of which causes some of the water to separate. 

he separated particles, uniting, form drops of dew. 
When the night is cloudy, the surfaces on which the 
dew would be deposited are not sufficiently cooled dowm 
for the purpose, since the clouds give back some of the 
heat which passed off by radiation. 

Dew-berry, (dubér-re.) (Bot) See RUBUS. 

De Witt. JonN, Grand Pension of Holland, B. at 
Dort, 1625, became early distinguished by his republi- 
can principles and antagonism to the rule of the house 
of Orange. After unsuccessfully opposing the war with 
England, 1652, he became chief magistrate and presi- 
dent of the States-General. In 1654 he negotiated & 
secret treaty of peace with Cromwell, by the terms of 
which the Orange dynasty were to be excluded from 
the Stadtholdership. Failing in his endeavors to pre- 
vent a resumption of the war with England, 1664, De 
Witt took personal conduct of naval affairs, and dis- 

atched De Ruyter on his expedition into the Thames. 
n 1667, he succeeded in forming a coalition with Eng- 
land and Sweden inst Louis XIV., but the latter 
prevailed upon Charles II. to remain neutral, while he 
sent his armies to operate successfully in Holland. The 
onus (f these disasters was laid upon Be Wit® and his 
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rival, William, Prince of Orange, declared commander- | Diagram, (di’a-grdm.) [Gr. diagramma ] (Matk.) A 


in-chief of the army, and stadtholder. Murdered, along 
with his brother Cornelius, by a mob, in 1672. 

De Witt, in Illinois, a central co.; area, 450 sq. m.; C. 
QAM In Tem, 4 K enini mi onn MP Ri Ni 

Dexter, (Sreriny [L., the right hand.] The right, or 
on the rig t hand or side ; thus, in Heraldry, the dexter- 
point is the right-hand side of the escutcheon. 

Dextrin, (déks'trin.) [L. dexter, the right hand.] A 

mmy substance, also called British gum, and pro- 
duced by the action of heat, diastase, or acids upon 
starch, It owes its name to its property of rotating the 
plane of polarization to the right. Its composition is 
the sume as starch, CygH) 9019 ; it possesses a light-brown 
color, and a peculiar odor, resembling that of toasted 
; it does not crystallize, and has the appearance 
of Gum Arabic; it dissolves in water, and is largely 
ysed in the arts and manufuctures. Postage-stamps are 
rendered adhesive by means of dextrin. 

Dextrose, (déks'tróz.) (Chem.) See BUGAR. 

Dey, ben [Turk. dat, à maternal uncie.) Formerly, 
the distinctive title given to the supreme Turkish gov- 
ernors of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

Dharwar, (dàhrwahr,) a town of Hindostan, C. of a 
district of same name, in the pres. of Bombay, Lat. 159 
28' N., Lon. 76° 4' E. Pop. unknown. 

Dhawalagiri, (dah-wå jé’re,) one of the highest 
summits of the Himalaya chain, Hindostan ; Lat. 29° N., 
Len. 829 50' E. Height, 28,080 ft. 

Dhoolpore, (dool-poor’,) a city of Hindostan, on the 
Chumbul, 38 m. from Agra, and C. of a dist. of same name. 

Diabase, (di'ah-bàz) (Min.) A compact var. of horn- 
blende, fine-grained, and tough and heavy. 

Diabetes, (di-ah-be'teez.) |Gr., from diabaino, I stride.] 
(Med.) A morbid discharge of urine which is of 2 kinds, 
viz.: D. insipidus, characterized by inordinate flow of 
the liquid; and D. mellitus, in which the urine is found 
to contain large quantities of saccharine matter, and 
which, in a large majority of cases, offers very little en- 
couragement as regards the prospect of permanent 
recovery. 

Diacaustic, (di-ah-bauz'tik.) [From Gr. diakaio, I heat 
to excess.] (Math.) In the higher Geometry, a diacaus- 
tic curve is one which touches the rays from a luminous 
point after they have been refracted by passing through 
a curved medium. 

Diachylon, or DiACHYLUM, (di-dk'e-lün.) (Gr. diachylos, 
very juicy.) ( Med.) A plaster made by boiling hydrated 
oxide of lead with olive-oil. 

Diacoustics, (di-aA-kooz'tiks.) See AcovsrIcs. 

Diacrisis, (di-ah-kri'sis.) [Gr., a deciding.) ( Med.) The 
act or art of distinguishing diseases from orie another 
by their symptoms. 

Diadelphoums, (-dél'fiis.) [Gr. dis, twice, and adelphos, 
a brother.] (Bot.) Consisting of two parcels or fraterni- 
ties of stamens, 

Diadem, (di‘a-dém.) [From Gr. diadco, I bind round.] 
Anciently, a head-band or fillet worn by kings as a 
badge of regality. It was made of silk, thread, or wool, 
and was wound round the temples and forehead, the 
enis being tied behind, and let fall on the neck. In 
modern parlance, the crown or distinguishing emblem 
of royalty worn on the head. 

Diadexis, (di-ah-dék'sis.) [From Gr. diaderomai, to 
transfer.] ( Med.) A transference of a disease into one of 
another kind, entirely different from the first both as 
regards diagnosis and location. 

Diwresis, Dieresis, (di-r-+r?sis.) [Gr. diairesis, n 
dividing.) (Surg.) An operation serving to divide and 
separate a part when its continuity is a hindrance to 
the cure.—(Gram.) The division of one syllable into 
two, which is usually denoted by two dots over a letter, 
as in aulal for awe. Such dots placed over contiguous 
vowels indicate that they are to be severally pro- 
nounced, and not blended into a diphthong. 

BDingnosis, (di-dg-nd'sis.) [Gr., a discerning] (Med.) 
The art or practice of determining the nature and chars 
acter of n disease from certain distinctive signs or symp- 

AS See DIAGNOSTICS. ) 

nostics, (-nós'tiks. m Gr. diagnostikos, able 
to distinguish (Med.) A applied to those signs 
which indicate the state of a disease, its nature and 
cause, and the symptoms by which it is known or dis- 
tinguished from others. — DraGNosrie Sras. (Bot.) The 
signs or characters by which one order is distinguished 
from another, one genus from others, &c. 

Diagonal, (di-Ig'o-ndL.) [From Gr. día, through, and 
gonia, un angle.) (Geom.) A right line drawn across a 
quadrilateral flgure from one angle to another; it is by 
some called the diameter of the figure. No triangle can 
possess a D.; but a quadrilateral figure has two; à pen- 
tagon, five ; a hexagon, nine ; and so on. 





geometrical delineation, used for the purpose of dem« n- 
strating the properties of any figure, as a square, tri- 
angle, &e. — ( Mus.) Among the ancients, the table of 
tiae. e: Ciria |Gr. día, th A 3 
ra es, (grdf'iks. r. día, through, an 
uis write.] (EN Arts.) The art of designing, 
painting, or engrav ae. : 

Dial, (di’dl,) or SuN-Diar.. [From L. dies, the day.) An 
instrument for ascertaining the hour of the day by 
means of the shadow of the sun. It consists of a plane 
surface, on which lines are drawn in such a manner 
that the shadow of a wire, or the upperedge of another 
plane, erected perpendicularly on the former, may 
show the true time of the day. The projecting body 
which casts the shadow is called the style, or gnomon, 
It must be parallel to the earth's axis, and its plane, 
when it is à plate of thin metal instead of a thin rod, 
must be perpendicular to the terrestrial equator. The 
style may be made to throw a shadow on a horizontal 
or other plane; and the dial will be termed horizontal, 
vertical, or inclined, according to this circumstance. The 
problem of dialling or constructing a dial resolves itself 
into that of ascertaining when the hour-lines cut a 
given circle, with a view to the graduation of the dial- 





Fig. 261. 


lane. It may be popularly illustrated as follows: — 

uppose Pep a hollow and transparent sphere, as of 

ass, to represent the earth; and suppose its equator 

ivided into 24 equal parts by the meridians a, b, c, d, 
&c., one of them passing through a given place, say New 
York, at the point a, If the hour of 12 be marked at the 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that opposite 
it, and all the rest of the hours in order on the other me- 
ridians, those meridians will be the hour-circles of New 
York, because, a8 the sun appears to move round the earth 
in 24 hours, he will pass from 1 meridian to another in 1 
hour, Then, if the sphere bas an opaque axis, as Pep, 
terminating in the poles P and p, the shadow of this 
wxis would fall, in the course of the day, on every par- 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the plane 
of the opposite meridian, and would thus show the time 
at New York, and at all other places on the same meri- 
dian as New York. If the sphere were cut through the 
middle by a plane ABCD, in the rational horizon of New 
York, and if straight lines were drawn from the centre, 
e, of the plane to the points where its circumference is 
cut by the hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would 
be the hour-lines of an horizontal dial for New York; 
for the shadow of the axis would fall upon each particu- 
lar hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. 

Dialect, (di’a-Wkt.) [From Gr. dialego, I use the lan- 
guage of a particular district.] (J’%hilol.) Tho form or 
idiom of a language peculiar to a prov. or any particu- 
lar part of a country. 

Dialectics, egre [Gr. dialektikos, skilled in argu- 
ment.) (Log.) That branch of logic which teaches tlie 
art of rensoning. 

Diallage, (di'al-L.) perom Gr. dialiag#, an inter. 
change. | ( Min.) The Schiller-spar, a mineral of variable 
composition, consisting of silica, with lime, magnesia, 
and other bases. Tt is usually found of a lamellar or fo- 
liated structure, With felspar it forms diallage rock or 
gabbro.— (Hhet.) A figure of speech whereby, after pre 
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senting arguments in a variety of shapes, they become 
drawn into one common centre. 

inlogue, (di'aA-log.) [From Gr. dialegomat, Y con- 
verse with.] A verbal or written discourse or conver- 
sation between two or more persons. 


Dialysis, (di-dl’e-sis.) (From Gr. dia, through, and 
lyo, to loose.) (Chem.) During his experiments on the 
ditfusion of liquids, Prof. Graham discovered that solu- 


tions of certain bodies pass through membranes with 
considerable facility, whilst others pass through very 
slowly. He soon found that the former class (erystal- 
loids) embraced bodies which were of a crystalline 
character, such as metallic salts, and organic bodies 
such as sugar, morphia, and oxalic acid; whilst the 
latter class ( colloids) consisted of bodies devoid of crys- 
talline power, such as gum, albumen, gelatine, &c. The 
most convenient dividing film or septum, as the dis- 
coverer named it, is made of parchment paper. A sheet 
of this substance is stretched over a gutta-percha hoop, 
and its edges are well drawn up and confined by an 
outer hoop; it is then allowed to float on a basin of 
pure water, and in it is poured a mixture of colloid and 
crystalloid. Diffusion commences at once; the crystal- 
loid rapidly passes through and dissolves in the pure 
water bencath, whilst the colloid for the most part re- 
mains behind. Prof.Graham gave this process of sepa- 
ration the name of dialysis, and it is now in constant 
use in chemical laboratories for effecting separations 
which would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
by other processes. Thus, gruel or broth, containing a 
very little arsenic (arsenious acid), dissolved in it and 
submitted to dialysis, gives up the whole of the arsenic 
to the pure water, whilst scarcely a trace of its organic 
substances pass through. In cases of suspected poison- 
ing the course now generally pursued is to pour the 
whole contents of the stomach, or other liquid which the 
analyst has to examine, upon a dialyzer, and after allow- 
ing it to stay there for 24 hours to examine the aqueous 
solution. Almost all the poisons in common use, such 
as arsenic, strychnine, corrosive sublimate, oxalic acid, 
acetate of lead, morphia (the active agent in laudanum 
and opium), being crystalloids, easily pass through, and 
the work of the toxicologist is very much simplified, as 
he has only an aqueous solution of a comparatively 
pure substance to deal with, instead of a highly com- 
plex mixture of organic substances. 

Diamagnetism, et net-ism.) [Gr. dia, through, 
and Eng. magnet.) (Phy.) Coulomb observed, in 1802, 
that magnets act upon all ies in a more or less de- 
gree; this action was at first attributed to the presence 
of ferruginous particles. Brugmann also found that cer- 
tain bodies, for instance, bars of bismuth, when sus- 
pended between the poles of a powerful magnet, do not 
set azially between the poles, that is, Ín the line joining 
the poles, but equatorially, or at right angles to that 
line. This phenomenon was explained by the assump- 
tion that the bodies were transversely magnetic. Fara- 
day made the important discovery in 1845 that all solids 
and liquids are either attracted or repelled by a power- 
ful electromaznet; and this double action was after- 
wards observed on gases by Bancalari. The bodies 
which are attracted are called magnetic or paramagnetic 
substances, and those which are repelled are diamagnetic 
bodies, and the phenomenon itself is called di. ism. 

Diamantina, (-min-tee/nazh,) a town of Brazil, p. 
Matto-Grosso, abt. 70 m. N.N.W. of Cuyaba, at the con- 
fluence of the Diamantino and Ouro rivers. Pop. 6,000. 
— Another city of same name, is C. of the Diamond 
que J inny Series, abt. 220 m. N.N.E. of Ouro-Preto. 

ap. 1,000. 

Diameter, (di-Im'etür.) [From Gr. diametreo, I meas- 
ure through.] (Geom.) A right line passing through 
the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
terininated at each extremity by the cireumference, It 
thus divides the circle into 2 equal parts, and is the 
greatest chord; hence we have a method of describing 
a semicircle upon any line, by assuming its middle 
point for the centre. The D. of a circle is to the cir- 
cumference as 1 to 31416, or as 7 to 22 nearly. The 
square of the D. multiplied by ‘7854 is the area. The 
cube of the D. of a sphere multiplied by -5236 gives the 
solid contents. 

Diamond, (dimünd.) [A corruption of adamant, from 
wlamas — a, not, and daman, I subdue — on account of 
its hardness.] (Min.) Pure carbon in a transparent 
crystalline form, and the hardest substance known. 
Sp. gr. 35 to 36. It is generally colorless, but some- 
times tinged red, orange, yellow, green, or blue. The 
index of refraction is 2:439, being exceeded only by 
chromate of lead and orpiment. It is unaffected by 
any liquid, and infusible at the highest attainable teni- 
perature, Before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe it grad- 
wally burns away, and the same takes place when it is 
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heated white-hot and plunged into an atmosphere of 
oxygen, carbonic acid being produced. Exposed to the 
intense heat of the voltaic are, the D. becomes con- 
verted into graphite. Besides its value as a gem, it is 
of great use in the arts aud manufactures, . dust is 
used for cutting and polishing other gems; the edge of 
a native ergstal iy used by glaziers for cutting glass; a 
Sharp point is used for scratching and engraving om 
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1, 2, Brilliants when cut (vertical and lateral appearanw,; & 
Brilliant before being cut; 4, 5, Rose-cut diamonds; 6, Table 
cut diamond. 


glass; a splinter is also used as a tool for turning glas 
lenses in a lathe; and rough D., too imperfect to b. 
used as gems, are mounted as boring-tools for perfo- 
rating rocks. — Rose D., one which is quite flat under- 
neath, with its upper part cut in numerous little faces, 
usually triangles, the uppermost of which terminate in 
a point. — Table D., one which has a large square face 
at top, encompassed with four smaller.— Brilliant D., 
one which is cut in faces both at top and bottom, and 
whose table or principal face is flat. In cutting dia- 
monds the first step is to cement them at the ends of 
two pieces of wood, which are held in the hands and 

bbed together (Fig. 262) Diamonds are found in 
‘Borneo, Golconda, Bengal, Brazil, and Africa, where 
they were discovered in 1869. The mines are situated 
in Griqua land West and the Orange River Free State, 
and have yielded vast numbers of stones, some of them 
of remarkable size. ( Geom.) The Lozenge q. v. (Print.) 


see Typs. 

Diamond District, (The,)a region of the p. Minas- 
Gerues, Brazil, near Villa do Principe, taking its name 
from the wonderful diamond-mines worked here since 
1130, and a govt. monopoly. The dist. has a length of 
about 25 miles N. to 8., and a width of 15 from E. to W, 
Pop. 17,000. 

Diana, (di-dn'ah.) (Myt.) The goddess of the Chase, 
called by the Greeks Artemis and Cynthia. B.in the 
island of Delos, and the 
greed daughter of 

upiter and Latona, she 
is represented as a hun- 
tress, armed with a bow 
and quiver of arrows. 
She was also esteemed 
the perpe of chastity, 
and had erected in her 
honor at Ephesus a tem- 
ple which was held to be 
one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. The 
Ephesian D., however, 
differed much in the at- 
tributes ascribed to her, 
and the character of the 
worship paid her, from 
the Grecian goddess, 
She resembled more the 
Syrian Astarte; and, be- 
ing represented with 
numerous breasts, she 
must be considered as 
symbolizing the gen- 
erative and. sustaining 
powers of nature. 

Diane de Poitiers, 
(-pwah-te’a,) a French 
lady, remarkable for her personal attraction, and who, 
while a widow, became the favorite mistress of Henri 
II. of France, by whom she was created Duchess of 
Valentinois. She retained undivided sway over her 
royal lover till his death in 1559. D. 1566. 

Dinuren, (di-in-£ah.) [From Gr. dianoia, a thought.] 
( Rhet.) A figure of speech, importing a serious con- 
sideration of the matter in hand. 

Dianthus, (de-tn'thüs.) (Bot) An extensive gents 
of the O. Caryophyllucee, including the various species 
of Pink and Carnation, and distinguished by having 

two EIN and a cylindrical calyx tube bracteated at 

the . The best known species are: D. barbatus, the 
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(From a medal of Ephesus. Mont- 
faucon.) 
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Sweet-willlam, which has fasciculate corymbose flow- 
ers aud broad leaves; D, plumarius, the Pheasant's Eye; 
and Ð. caryophyllus, the Clove Pink, which is the orig- 
inal of the garden Carnations, also commonly known 
as the Bizarres, Picotees, Flakes, &c. The Clove Gilli- 
flower is an aromatic-sceated double-flowered variety 
of D. caryophyllus. : 

Diapason, Di‘apase, (di-a-páà'zn.) [From Gr. dia, 
through, and pasa, all — that is, through all the notes 
of the octave.] (Mus.) An interval which most authors 
who have written upon the theory of music use to ex- 
press the octave of the Greeks. The D. is the first and 
most perfect of the concords: if considered simply, it 
is but one harmonical interval; though, if considered 
diatonically, by tones and semitones, it contains 7 de- 
grees. — Also, the fundamental or standard scale by 
which musical instruments are made. 

Diapensiacee, Gne) (Bot) A small 
and unimportant O. of planté, all. Gentianaceg. 

Diaper, (di'a-pür.) [Fr.diapré] (Manuf. A kind of 
figured linen cloth, much used for towels, napkins, and 
table-linen.—D1APER-WORK. (Fine Arts.) The repetition 
of foliated or geometrical forms of ornamentation, ex- 
tended over a considerable surface. y 

Dinphanoscope, (-/dn'os-kop.) [Gr. diaphanés, and 
skopein, to view] (Opt. A box, constructed with a 
lens or without, serving for the exhibition of transpar- 
ent photographic views, &c. L g 

Diaphanous, (di-ifa-nüs) [From Gr. diaphaino, I 
let a thing be seen through.] (Phys) An appellation 
given to all transparent bodíes, or such as transmit the 
rays of light. It is synonymous with translucent, but 
ditfers from transparent, inasmuch as it does not allow 
the forms of objects to be seen. 

Diaphonies, (-/on'iks) [From Gr. diaphoné, a tone.) 
(Acoustics.) The doctrine of refracted sounds. 

Diaphoretics, Crop mU) [From Gr. diapho- 
resis, a carrying off.) rper Such medicines as have 
power to promote perspiration in the skin. Of these 
the principal are ammonia, antimony, camphor, con- 
trayerva, squills, ipecacuanha, vinegar, &c. 

Diaphragm, rere Gr. diaphragma, literally 
a partition- wall.) (Anat.) A large muscular mem- 
brane stretched transversely between the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities, which it separates from each other. 
When it contracts, its fibres become straight, the chest 
is enlarged, and the abdomen diminished. It is then an 
inspiratory muscle. It may also diminish the capa- 
city of the chest, and be an expiratory muscle. 
muscle plays an important part in sighing, yawning, 
coughing, sneezing, laughing, sobbing, crying, hic- 
coughing, singing, vomiting, and in the excretion of 
fæces and urine, &z. —(Opt.) A circular ring, or an- 
nulet, used in some kinda of optical instrumenta. 

Dinporosis, (di-a-pdr-é’sis.) ler, perplexity.] ( Rhet.) 
A figure expressive of the speaker’s doubt or hesitation 
as to the manner in which he should proceed in his dis- 
course, the subjects of which he has to treat being all of 
equal rera or importance. 

Dinrbekr, (dé-dr-be-keer';) a walled city of Turkey in 
Asia, on the igre, 200 m. N.E. of Aleppo; Lat. 37° 55’ 
30" N., Lon. 399 52^ E. Pop. 40,000, 

Diarrheea, (di-dr-réah.) [From Gr. diarrheo, I flow 
through.] (Med.) A disease characterized by frequent 
liquid alvine evacuations, and generally owing to in- 
flammation or irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines, It is commonly caused by errors in 
regimen, the use of food noxious by its quality or quan- 
tity, &c. D. requires different treatment, according to 
its nature. If only due to arrested or defective intes- 
tinal digestion, as is often the case, it calls for little or 
no treatment. If the contents of the large intestine 
be not spontaneously expelled, an evacuant remedy 
mus be given, and a saline purgative is best adapted to 

end. 

Diarthrosis, CAE) [Gr.,a separation.] (Anat) 
A kind of junction in the bones, in which there is a 
perceptible motion. 

Diaspore, (di'üspór. [From Gr. diaspora, a scatter- 
ing.] (Min. A laminated mineral, consisting of alu- 
mina, water, and ferruginous oxide. A small fragment 
decrepitates when heated, and is dispersed in numerous 
particles: — whence the name. Sp. gr. 3'3 to 375. 

Diastase, (di'is-tàe) (Gr. diastasis, a separation.] 
(Chem.) A white amorphous substance soluble in water. 
It is extracted from malt, and is the substance to which 
that body owes its property of converting starch into 
dextrin. 

Diastema, (di-ds-t#/mah.) [Gr.] (Rhet) A modula- 
tion of the tones of the voice, by marking with preci- 
sion the intervals between its elevation and depression. 

Binastole, (di-ds'to-le.) Gr, a setting through.] 
(@ram.) A figure of y by which a syllable nat- 
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urally short is converted into a long one. — ( Med.) A 
dilatation of the heart, auricles, and arteries, during 
the process of circulation:— opposed to systole, or à 
contraction of the same parts. 


Diasyrmus, (di-a-sür'müs.) (Gr. diasyrmos, a mock- 


ıng.) (Rhet) A kind of hyperbole, being an exagger- 
ation of something low and ridiculous; in other words 
ironical praise. 


Diatessaron, (-tés’sa-riin.) [From Gr. dia, throu 


h, 
and tessarón, four.) (Mus) A concord or harmonic pe 
terval, composed of a major tone, a minor tone, and one 
major semitone.— ( Theol.) The Four Gospels. 
(di-a-thir’mdn-se.) [Gr. dia, 
through, and thermos, hot.) (J’hy.) A term introduced 
by Melloni to express the power which bodies have of 
transmitting heat. D. bears the same relation to radi- 
ant heat that transparency does to light; and in like 
manner the power of stopping radiant heat is called 
athermancy, which thus corresponds to opacity to light. 


Diathesis, (-ith'e-sis.) [(Gr.]) (Med.) A constitutional 


tendency or predisposition of the body to certain dis- 

eases; as in uric D., in which the kidneys exude an ab- 

normal quantity of uric acid. 

Diatomacer, (di-a-to-má'se-e.) (Bot) The Brittle- 
worts, an O. of green-spored Alga, found in all parts of 
the world, and remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of silex contained in their frond, and for their yellow- 
brown color. In consequence of the large proportion 
of silex which they contain, the frustules are capable 
of retaining their form after all vegetable constituents 
have fled, and thus they are admirably adapted for 
preservation in a fossil etate. Vast beds accordingly 
occur, many feet in thickness, consisting entirely of 
effete frustules, known under the name of Tripoli, and 
affording an admirable material for polishing, for which 
they are used extensively. A 

Dintonie, (di-a-tăn'ik.) (Gr. dia, through, and tonos, 
tone.] (Aus) Whatever proeceds by tones and semi- 
tones, both ascending and descending. Thus we say, a 
D. series, a D. interval, D. melody or harmony. 

Diatribe, (dř'a-trīb.) [From Gr. dia, and tribo, to 
pull to pieces.] (Rhet.) A sustained delivery of pointed 
invective. 

Diaz, BARTHOLOMEW, (dé'ahth,) a Portuguese discoverer, 
on his return from a voyage of exploration to the W. 
coast of Africa, was the first who doubled the Cape of 
Storms, since known as the Cape of Good Hope. st, 
along with the ship he commanded, while on an expe- 
dition under Cabral to India, 1500. 

Diaz, Porrmio. President of Mexico, was born at 
Oaxaca, Sept. 15, 1830. He studied law, took part in 
the American war of 1847, and was & commander in 
the war with the French in 1862-67. He was taken 
prisoner in 1865 and sent to France, but escaped, and 
ended the war in 1567 by the capture of the City of 
Mexico. He headed a rebellion iu 1871-72, overthrew 
the government in 1876, and was made President, 
which position he has held since by successive re- 
election. Ile has given peace to Mexico and inaugu- 
rated great public works, and is looked upon as Mex:- 
co’s ablest President. 

Dichotomous, (-de-kót'o-mis.) [Gr. dichotomos, di- 
vided equally into peice’) (Bot.) Indicating a stem 
or branch that divides and redivides into two through- 


out. 

Dichroism, (dé'kro-izm.) [Gr. dis, two, and chroma, 
color.] (Crystal) A property which some crystals pos- 
sess of appearing of two different colors where light 
passes through them in different directions. If three 
colors are produced, it is called trichroism; and if 
more, polychroism. The general property is termed 
pleochroism. The crystals of the double chloride of 
palladium and potassium appear of a deep-red color 
along the axis, and of a vivid green in a transverse di- 
rection. The phenomenon of D. depends upon the fact 
that the absorption of light is regulated by the inclina- 
tion of the incident ray to the axis of double refraction. 
and on a difference of color in the two pencils form 
by double refraction. Examined in the dichroscope (an 
instrument devised by Haidenger) many natural and 
artificial crystals are seen to ss the property of D. 

Dickens, Cranves, (dik'kuz.) an English novelist, n. 
1812. Early in life, he abandoned the study of the law 
for the profession of parliamentary reporting for the 
London daily newspaper press. His literary career 
commenced with the publication of Sketches by Boz, 
1836. In 1837 he founded his reputation by the Pick- 
wick Papers, a work which, for insight into character 
and breadth of original humor, is not surpassed by any- 


thing in the langwage. Next followed a series of works 
which placed him at the head of a new school of novel- 
ists: Oliver Twist (1838); 


Nicholas Nickleby (1839) ; Mas- 
ter Humphrey's Clock (1840-41); Barnaby Rudge (1842); 
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Martin Chuzzlewit (1843-4); Dombey and Son (1847-8); 
David Cop ger (1847-8), &c. &c. His last and unfin- 
ished "Ed the Mystery of Edwin Drood (1810). In 
1845, D. became for a timo editor of the London ** Daily 
News,"—a newspaper he himself had founded. In 1850, 
he brought out Household Words, since merged into All 
the Year Round, a periodical which has retained a front 
among English magazines. D. 1870. 
ekinson, JoHN, Mar Re American statesman, 
B. in Maryland, 1732. In 1765, he was deputed from 
Pennsylvania to the first Colonial Congress, the resolu- 
tions passed by which were the production of his pen. 
He was chosen a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress in 1774, and drew up some of the more important 
state papers of that body, but refused to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, believing that the move- 
ment was premature. In 1788 were published his 
Fabius Letters, recommending the adoption of the new 
constitution. D. 1803. 
Dickinson, in /owa, a N.W. co., b.on Minnesota; area, 
430 sq. m. ; €. Spirit Lake.—In Kansas, an E. Central 


co.; area, 750 s9. m.; C. Abilene. 
q. m.; 
Diclinic, 


Dieoccous, (dzJ-k küs.) ( Bot.) Splitting into two cocci. 
Dicotyledonoas, (di-kót-e-/d'o-nüs.) (Bot) A term 
applied to plants which have an embryo or germ with 
two seed-lobes or cotyledons. Almost all exogenous 
pas are D. while indogenous plants are monocoty- 
, that is, with only a single seed-lobe attached 

to the embryo. 

Dictator, (dik-tà'tür.) [La one who orders.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A magistrate appointed in times of exigency and 
peril, and invested with extraordinary powers. They 
acted as generals-in-chief of the army, and could declare 
war or make peace at their pleasure. They were orig- 
inally selected from the patrician order, the first having 
been Titus Laertius, B.C. 501. In B.C. 356, however, the 
office of D. was thrown open to the plebeians, and 
Marcius Rutilus, one of that class, received the appoint- 
ment. For the space of 400 ycars this office was re- 
garded with veneration, till Sylla and Cesar, by be- 
coming perpetual D., converted it into an engine of 
tyranny, and rendered the very name odious. Hence, it 
became extinguished by decree of Mark Antony, B. c. 44. 

Dictionary, (dik'shun-a-re.) [Fr. dictionnaire, from L. 
dictio, a word or expression.] ( Lit.) In the first and ob- 
vious sense, a vocabulary, or alphabetical arrangement 
of the words in a language, with their definitions. But, 
now that the various branches of science have become 
so much extended, the term is also applied to an alpha- 
betical collection of the terms of any art or science, 
with such explanations or remarks as the writer may 
deem necessary for their elucidation. 

Dictyogens, (dik-ti’ojénz.) (Bot.) The 5th class of 
plants, resembling endogens, except that the leaves are 
net-veined, deciduous. The w of the stem, when 

rennial, is arranged in a circle with a central pith. 

Didactic Poetry: (di-ddk'tik.) [Gr. didaktikos, in- 
structive.] (Lit.) That species of metrical composition 
which has, or seems to have, instruction as its primary 
object. But though its ostensible aim is to impart in- 
struction in verse, it may and often does attain an ani- 
mated and elevated character. 
The Georgics of Virgil have 
been the model according to 
which D. poems have very 

enerally been com Pi 

Didecahedral, di-dék-a- 
hé'dral.) [From Gr. dis, twice 
deka, ten, and hedra, a base. 
(Crystallog.) Having the form 
of a decahedral (ten-sided) 
prism, with pentahedral (five- 
sided) summits. — DIDODECA- 
HEDRAL.  [Gr. dis, twice, do- 
déka, twelve, and hedra.) Pre- 
senting the form of a dodeca- 
hedral (twelve-sided) prism, 
with hexahedral (six-sided) 
summits. 

Didelphida, (dedilf-de,) 
(Zool. A fam. of quadrupeds, 

- 0. Marsupialia, consisting of 

the gen. Didelphis or Opos- ^. 

sum. They are restricted Fig. 264. 

to America. They are chár- — VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM. 

acterized by having 10 inci- 

sors above and 8 below, the limbs short, the feet planti- 

grade, and the tail scaly and naked except at the base, 
ay 
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and more or less prehensile. The common Opossum of 
the U. States, D. Virginiana (Fig. 264), found in thick 
woods where it dwells in the hollows of decayed trees, is 
about the size of a cat. The whole hair is of a wool-like 
softness, and the general color is light-gray. 

Diderot, Denis, end a French philosopher, n. at 
Langres, 1712. In 1746, he published Pensées Philoso- 
phiques, a work condemned by the public censor, and, in 
1851, produced, in association with D'Alembert, the great 
Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des 
Arts, et Métiers, a work which received its completion 
abt. 1765, and in which D. wrote the articles on ancient 
philosophy and on the arts and trades. In 1773 he vis- 
ited Russia in compliance with the wish of the Empress 
Catharine II. Besides the above-named, D. produced 
many other works, among which are the two powerful 
tales entitled Jacques le Fataliste, and Le Nereu de Ra- 
meau, D., who is looked upon as the chief of the school 
of sceptics known as the Encyclopedists, n. in 1784. 

Dido, (di/do) The legendary foundress of Carthage. 
She was daughter of Belus, and sister of Pygmalion of 
Tyre, who murdered her husband, upon which she fled, 
and purchased as the site of a new Tyre as much land 
as she could surround by a bull's hide. Virgil repre- 
sents her as dying by her own hand out of love for 
Æneas, who visited her rising city in his wanderings. 

Didymium, (de-dim'c-m.) (Gr. didymos, a twin.) 
(Chem.) A rare and unimportant metal, occurring with 
cerium and lanthanum, and discovered by Mosander in 
1841. At. weight, 48; symbol, Di. 

Didy mous, (did’e-miis.) [Same deriv.] (Bot) Dou. 
ble; growing in pairs, as the fruit of umbellifers. 

Didynam ous, (did-e-nà'^müs.) [Gr. di, for dis, dou- 
ble, and dynamos, power.) (Hot) Having two sta- 
mens larger than the two others. 

Die, (di,) pl. Dice. |Fr. dé.] (Games.) Dice are cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory with dots on their faces ranging 
from one to six. They are employed in various games, 
and are of great antiquity. One tradition says that 
they were invented by Palamedes at the siege of Troy, 
for the amusement of the officers and soldiers.— 
(Numis.) The stamp with which a piece of prepared 
metal is impressed in coining, &c. 

Die, (St.,) Geah) a manf. town of France, dep. Vosges, 
26 m. from Epinal. Pop. 9,640. 

Die bitsch, Hans KARL FRIEDRICH ANTON, COUNT, a 
Russian field-marshal, B. in Silesia, 1785, served with 
distinction in the wars against Napoleon I., and, in 
1829, as commander-in-chief of the Russian armies, 
made that famous crossing of the Balkan into Turkey 
which procured him the title of Count Sabalkünski 
(“ Passer of the Balkan”). He afterward held the 
chief command in Poland, and D. of cholera, 1831. 

Dieffenbachia, (deef-fčn-bã'ke-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Araceæ, consisting of 8. American herbs, 
having fleshy stems, leaves with fleshy foot-stalks, and 
spadix or flower-spike inclosed in a green or yellowish 
spathe, which remains fresh until the fruit is ripe. The 
Dumb Cane, C. ina, of the W. Indies, is so called in 
consequence of its fleshy cane-like stems rendering 

hless any person who may happen to bite them, 

e juice of the plant being so excessively acrid as to 

cause the mouth to swell, aud thus to prevent articula- 
tion for several days. 

Dielectric, (di-e-Uk'trik.) (Gr. dia, through.] (Elect.) 
The name given by Faraday to any medium through 
or across which static induction takes place. 

Diely tra, (di-e-lit'rah.) (Bot.) A very handsome gen. 
of the O. Fumariacex, made familiar in gardens by the 
beautiful Chinese perennial called D. spectabilis. 

Diemen, ANTHONY VAN, (vdn-demén,) a Dutch naviga- 
tor, B. 1593, was, in 1636, made viceroy of the Dutch 
East Indies, and, in 1642, sailed on an exploring expe- 
dition with Tasman, in which they discovered the island 
called Van Diemen's Land, since changed to Tasmania. 


D. 1645. 

Dieppe, (dep) a seaport of France, dep. Seine-Inféri- 
eure, on the English Channel, 31 m. N. of Rouen. D. 
has an extensive commerce, is a favorite sea-bathing 
place, and one of the principal stations of the packet- 
service between France and England. Pop. 21,790. 

Dies Erze, (di'éz Ure.) [L., day of wrath., (Mus.) The 
name generally given (from the opening words) to the 
famous medieval hymn on the Last Judgment, said to 
have been the composition of one Thomas of Celano, a 
Franciscan monk, and introduced into the Requiem of 
the Church during the 14th cent. 

Diesis, (di-é’sis.) far] salus) That division of a tone 
less than a semitone, or an interval consisting of a 
less or imperfect semitone. —( Print.) The double-dagger, 
a sign of reference marked thus, f. 

Diest, (déést,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, 
on the Demer, 32 m. E.N.E. of Brussels. Pop. 9,578. 
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Met, Oe yd [Gr. diaita, maintenance. | ( Hygiene.) Food 
regulated by the rules of medicine. The best way to 
preserve health is to live upon plain simple food lightly 
seasoned, and in a quantity agreeable to the age, 
strength of the stomach, sex, and constitution. Gener- 
ally, indeed, hunger shows the best time for eating, n& 
thirst does for drinking; but if either be indulged in to 
excess, our health and spirits will both suffer. In sum- 
mer, when the fluid parts quickly evaporate, the diet 
should be moist, cooling, and easy of digestion, to repair 
the loss with the greater speed: but in winter, the 
stomach will admit of more solid and heating aliments. 
The golden rule, however, seems to be, to use modera- 
tion both in eating and drinking; and it is indisputable 
that early habits of self-command, in the regulation of 
the appetite, are of paramount importance to all who 
would enjuy good health, and attain a vigorous old age. 
— (Hie) (Ger. diät, from L. dies, a day.] The name given 
under the old German empire to the convention or assem- 
bly of the legislative bodies of the realm. It consisted of 
3 chambers : — that of the electors ; that of the sovercign 
princes, both temporal and spiritual ; and that of the rep- 
resentatives of the imperial free cities, A decree of the b. 
was termed a recess of the empire. Under the Austrian 
monarchy, the Hungarian D. consists of the sovereign, 
und the body of estates ; the latter consisting of the hie- 
rarchy, the magnates, the two appellant courts, and the 
representatives of the municipalities; divided into 
2 chambers, styled tabulze. — In Switzerland, the D. is 
the federal congress or parliament, and is independent 
of cantonal jurisdiction. lt consists of the delegates 
from the cantons, and is held bi-annually at Zurich, 
Berne, and Lucerne alternately, which cantons are 
termed the Vorort, or presidiary cantons; the governor 
of the canton in which the D. meets is, ex-officto, the 
landummann, or chief magistrate of the republic. Each 
canton sends one representative to the D. Similar 
legislative assemblies were formerly held in Poland 
under the legitimate monarchy, and elected by special 
conventions of the Polish nobility called dietines. 

Dietetics, (di-e-tt'iks.) [From Gr. diaitétikos, pertain- 
ing to diet.] The hygienic doctrine of food, or the 
rules which regulate diet as prescribed to healthy per- 
sons and to invalids, 

Dieu et mon Droit, (de-00-a-móng-drwdw.) |Fr., God 
and my Right.] (Mist.) The heraldic motto of the royal 
arms of England, first assumed by Richard I. (Coeur de 
Lion), to intimate that he did not hold his sovereignty 
in vassalage to any mortal. 

Diez, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, (deets,) a German philolo- 
gist, n. 1794, appointed professor of modern literature 
at Bonn, 1830, celebrated for hi$ learned researches into 
the language and literature of the Troubadours. His 
pp. work is the Etymological Dictionary of the Romance 
Languages, Bonn, 1853. 

Diference, (dif fur-čnz.) (L. differentia.] (Log.) An 
essential attribute belonging to any species that is not 
found in tlie genus; being the formal or distinguishing 
part of the essence of a species. —(Arith.) The re- 
mainder, when one number has been subtracted from 
another, — ( Her.) D. are certain additions to a coat of 
arms, serving to distinguish one family from another, 
or a younger branch from the elder or principal branch. 

Differential Calculus, (-2n'shil kdl'ku-liis.) ( Math.) 
A branch of the higher mathematics, invented by Leib- 
nitz, and brought to perfection by James and John 
Bernouilli. The method of fluxions, which is the same 
as the calculus, except as to notation and the mode of 
explaining the principles. was discovered some years 
before by Newton. The object of the calculus is to find 
the ratios of the differences of variuble magnitudes, on 
the supposition that those differences become infinitely 
small. Every magnitude which forms the subject of 
mathematical reasoning may be increased or dimin- 
ished without limit. We may therefore always con- 
ceive a quantity to become so great as to exceed, or so 
small as to be less than, any assiguable finite quantity 
of the same nature as itself. It is not necessary to at- 
tribute a physical existence to either of them. The in- 
finitely small quantities, which are considered in the 
giaercatias calculus, are called differentials. The dif- 

ferential of a variable quantity is ** the infinitely small 
difference between two &nccessive states of the same va- 
riable ;” and the object of the calculus is to find this for 
all possible cases. 

Diffraction, (dif-rdkshün.) [L. dis, apart, and 
Srango, to break.) (Phy.) A disturbance of the straight 
pat. of a ray of light occasioned by its passage close to 
the edge of an opaque body, The phenomenon is best 
observed by holding a pin in a beam of divergent light, 
and allowing its shadow to fall on a sheet of white paper. 
The shadow will not be sharp and black, but will be 
surrouuded by luminous fringes tinted with the colors 
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of the spectrum; the centre, where the black shadow 
should be, being a luminous line as if the pin were 
transparent. The explanation of this is simple: the 
rays of light nffected in passing along one edge of the 
pin meet the rays intlected hy the other edge, and inter- 
fere, producing alternate increase and diminution of 
wave length, and giving rise to colored fringes if ordi 
nary light is used, or alternate bands of light and dark 
if homogeneous light is employed, the centre always 
being luminous. 

Diffusion, (di-fü'zhin.) [L. difusio.) (Chem.) The 
gradual dispersion of particles of one liquid or gas 
E those of another, or of the particles of a solid in 
a liquid holding it in solution. The pp. experiments 
on this subject are those of Graham and Bunsen.—1. D. 
of gases. Two gases, not acting chemically on each 
other, will intermix, if allowed to do so, even against 
theaction of gravity. Thus if a vessel be separated into 
two divisions by a partition of dry plaster of Paris, and 
one division filled with oxygen, the other with hydro- 
gen, the heavier oxygen will penetrate upwards, and 
the lighter hydrogen downwards, through the porous 
partition, until the two are uniformly mixed. Hence 
we see how, in the economy of nature, the atmosphere 
is preserved in a uniform state, as regards the propor- 
tions of its constituent gases, and the accumulation of 
deleterious vapors in towns is prevented. — D of liquids, 
When a glass phial, containing a saline solution, is 
gently introduced into a larger vessel containing water, 
or a solution of different density from the first, in such 
a manner that they do not immediately mix, diffusion 
gradually takes place, and, after a certain time, depend- 
ing on the nature of the liquids, the temperature, and 
the degree of concentration, the liquid inside and out- 
side the glass phial will be identical in composition. D. 
takes place with great regularity through parchment- 
paper ; and this principle hus been applied by Professor 
Graham as the foundation of a most important branch 
of analysis for the separation of different substances, to 
which he has given the name of Dialysis, q. v. 

mess (de-jést'.) [From L. digestus, à distributing. ] 
(Lat.) In legal literature, a collection of judicial de- 
cisions arranged under distinct heads. See Civit Law. 

Digester, (dejést'iir.) E digestrur.] A strong metal- 
lic vessel, with a tight lid and a safety-valve, for sub- 
jecting bodies to the action of high-pressure steam, or 
raising water to a higher temperature than 212°— the 
ordinary boiling-point. 

Di tion, (de-jéstynn.) [Fr., from L. digestio.) (Chem.) 
The exposing of bodies to the action of moderately 





Fig. 205. — ALIMENTARY APPARATUS. 
1, Esophagus; 2,stomach; 3,spleen; 4,colon; 5,small intes. 
tine; 6, cwcum; 7, rectum; 8, pancreas; 9, liver; 10, gall-blad- A 
der; 11, duodenum. 


warm water, in order to extract their essences; distin- 
guished from maceration in that the latter implies a 
lower degree of temperature, — ( Physiol.) That process 
by means of which the nutritive portion of food is elab- 
orated and prepared to be converted into blood. This 
is effected in the stomach and the intestines by a series 
of organic actions differing according to the particular 
organization of the animal. In man they are eight iu 
number, viz.:—1, prehension of food; 2, mastication, 
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$, insalivation ; 4, deglutition ; 5, action of the stomach, 
or chymification , 6, action of the intestines, or chylifica- 
tion ; 7, expulsion of the fæces, or defecation ; and 8, the 
absorption of the chyle. The stomach is lined with 
glands, one set of which secrete a solvent fluid called 
tae gastric juice, and another set secrete an albuminous 
fluid. When the food has become reduced to a pulpy 
fluid called chyme, it is passed into the duodenum, the 
first portion of the small intestine, where the bile secret- 
ed by the liver, and the pancreatic juice secreted by the 
pancreas, are mingled with the aliment, and it there be- 
comes completely elaborated, the nutritious eg! sep- 
arated from the rejected portion. The miiky iquid 
called chyle is the result, and this is carried into the 
blood by certain very minute vessels, called lymphatics 
or lacteals, which are numerously distributed the 
walls of the intestine, and are in communication with 
the veins. The residue of the product of digestion is 
carried on to the great intestine, and is afterwards eject- 
ed. In the lower animals the process is much less com- 
plicated than amoug the vertebrata. In many it does 
not advance beyond the making of chyme, which is cir- 
culated through the body without further elaboration. 

Digestive, (j/s'iv.) [Same deriv.] (Med) Any med- 
icine which increases the energy of the stomach, and 
aids digestion. —(Surg.) An application which ripens 
an ulcer or wound, or disposes it to suppurate. 

Digger Indians, (di7g'gr, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, of the Shoshone nation, met with in Oregon 
and California. They are the most degraded and mis- 
erable of all the Western Indians. 

Diggings, (dig'gingz.) A cant term applied to those 
Jocalities in the U. States, Australia, &c., where the soil 
is auriferous, and where gold is extracted from the 
earth after the labors of the shovel. 

Digit, (dyin) [L. digitus, a finzor.] A measure taken 
from the breadth of the finger, being about three-fourths 
of an inch. —( Astron.) The 12th part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon ; —a term used to express the quantity 
and magnitude of an eclipse. Thus, an eclipse is said 
to be of siz digits, when 6 of these parts are hid. — 
(Arith.) D., or Monades, are the 9 numerals; thus, 12 
is a number of 2 digits. 

Digitalis, (dij-c-t7'lis.) [L. literally pertaining to the 
finger, from its five-parted, leafy tavi] (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Scrophulariaceæ. The Foxglove, D. purpurea, 
a European species, cultivated in gardens for its stately 
beauty, possesses in ali its parts powerful medicinal 
properties, which are due to an extremely poisonous 
substance called digitalia. In medicine, the leaves are 
the parts used,in the form of tincture and infusion. 
The effects of this drug are various and remarkable; 
that most frequently observed is a loosening of the force 
and frequency of the pulse. It is most frequently em- 
ployed in certain cases of dropsy and of heart disease, 
with great benefit, yero its use demands care and 
vigilance o; the part of the practitioner. 

Digitate, (dije-àt) [Same deriv.] (Bot) Noting a 
leaf which throws off several finger-like leaflets. 

Digitus, [L.] (Awiq.) See DAoTYLos. 

Digne, (dain) a walled town of France, C. of dep. 
Basses-Alpes, on the Bleone, 55 m. N.E. of Aix. Pop. 
6,324. 

Digraph, lar [From Gr. di, for dis, double, and 
me aletter.] (Gram.) A cembination of two vowels 

n which only one is sounded; as in stead ; — opposed 


to a diphthong. 

Digression, re, anger [From L. digressio, a 
straying.| (Lit) That part or passage of a composi- 
tion whic! a collateral relation to the principal 


theme or subject.—(Astron.) A term confined to the 
apparent distance from the sun of the plancts Venus 
and Mercury; that of the former being abt. 47149 ; of 
the latter, abt. 289. 

Dihedral, (di-hé’drdl) [From Gr. di, for dis, double, 
and hedra, a base.] (Geom Presenting two surfaces 
or sides; as a D. angle, or the angle of mutual inclina- 
tionof two planes that intersect each other. A bi-sided 
figure is commonly termed a dihedron. 

Dihexagonal, (-Aks~ig'o-ndl.) 
and Eng. hexagon 

rts or sides. 


[From Gr. di, for dis, 
] (Geom.) Combining two hexagonal 


Dihexahe'dral. [From Gr. di, for dis, twice, hez, six, 
“nd hedra,a base.) (Crystallog.) Presenting the form of 
a 6-sided (hexahedral) prism, with 3-sided (trihedral) 
summits. 

"wii, (4e'i.) [L., gods.] (Myt.) Among the Romans, the 
mythological deities were ordinarily divided into two 
classes : the dif majorum gentium (or dil consulentes), 
and the dii minorum gentium; of the first-named, or su- 

or gods, there were 12—6 of each sex, viz., Jupiter, 
. Mercury, Apollo, Neptune, Vulcan, Juno, Mi- 
nerra Ceres, Vesta, Venus, and Diane. The second class 
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comprised all the lesser divinities. In addition, there 
were other deities called dii selecti, and also the demi- 
gods, or those of mankind who were rewarded with im- 
mortality for their deeds upon earth. 

Dijon, (dé'zhón,) an old city of France, anc. C. of the 
duchy of Burgundy, and present C. of dept. Cóte d'Or, 
at the junction of the Ouche and Suzon, 160 m. S.E. of 
Paris. Pop. (1876) 47,939. 

Dike, Dy ke, (dik.) [A.S. 1 Generally, an embank- 
ment of rubble, earth, and the like, constructed to pro- 
tect low-lying lands from inundations of the sea, rive 
gori principal of the kind are the dikes or dunes 
Holland and Flanders. — ( Geol.) The name given to 
sheets of igneous rock, which have usually & vertical 
or oblique position. They have originated from the 
filling up of a fissure by molten rock. When the rocks 
nt each side have disappeared through denudation, the 
dike is scen to stand out like a wall; whence its name 

Di lapidation, de-lüp-e-dà'shün.) [L. dilapido, 1 pul 
to pleces.] (Law.) The decay or destruction of a build- 
ing or tenement, resulting from neglect of the proprietor 
to make the necessary repairs. 

Dilatation, (delah-tà'shàn ) [L. dilato, Y make wide.| 
(Surg.) The opening out of the mouth of a wound, or 
the distention or expansion of any organ. 

Dilemma, (de-lém'mah.) (Gr. dilemma.) (Log.) A class 
of argument which may commonly be defined as a come 
Dx ind of conditional syllogism. Among the Romans, 

t bore the title of syllogismus cornutus, or horned syllo- 
ps the adversary being pierced by one or the other 
i0rn : — whence the porniar saying '*on the horns of a 
dilemma," — The D. commonly 2 divisions, which 
places an antagonist in such a position that he cannot 
escape from one of two difficulties, both fatal to his own 
case — “if he avoids Scylla, he falls into Charybdis." 
The D. is generally employed in the refutation of some 
false or absurd assertion; and its use was largely 
pere and elaborated by the Greek diulecticians, 

hus, when Demosthenes argued against ZEscbines,— 
“Tf he joined in the public rejoicings, he is inconsist- 
ent; if he did not, he is unpatriotic; therefore, he is 
either inconsistent or unpatriotic," — he urged a D. 
against his opponent. — Hence, in common parlance, 
the term is applied to any state of quandary or diffi- 
culty, as when of two courses open to one to adopt, the 
mind is undecided of which to take advantage. 

Dilettante, pl. DILETTANTI, (deel-a-tàu'ta.) [1t.] One 
who makes pretensions to a certain knowledge of, or 
taste in, the fine arts, music, literature, &c.: — tlie as- 
sumption of such quality is termed dilettanteism. 

Dill, (dìl.) (Bot) The Anethum gravcolens, a plant of 
the O. Apiacex, native of S. Europe and Africa, and in 
appearance resembling the fennel. Its fruits (errone- 
ously called the seeds), when distilled with water, fur- 
nish an oil on which the carminative eflects of the plant 
depend. It is generally used in the form of dill-water, 
to relieve flatulence in children. 

Dilleniacerze, (dil-lén-e-à'se-e.) (Bot.) An 0. of plants, 
all. Ranales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or under-chrubs 
with exstipulate alternate leaves; five persistent scpals 
in two rows; five deciduous imbricated petals; stamens 
more than twenty, often turned to one side. Fruit con- 
sisting of two or five distinct or united carpels; seeds 
surrounded by an aril; albumen homogeneous, They 
have astringent qualities. 

Diluents, (dil'u-éntz.) [From L. diluo, I make thin.] 
(Med.) Cooling drinks, or such fluid preparations as 
serve to quench the thirst and attenuate the blood; 
toast and water, linseed-tea, barley-water, &c., belong 
to this class. 

Diluvial Formations, (de-loo've-àl.) [From L. di- 
luvium, a flood.] (Geol. A term sometimes used to 
characterize those accumulations of gravel or angular 
stones which have been produced by sudden or extraon 
dinary currents of water. 

Diluvium, (de-loo've-tim.) (Geol.) See ALLUVIUM. 

Dime, (dim.) [From L. decem, ten.] (Numis.) A silver 
coin of the U. States, worth ten cents, or the 10th part 
of a dollar : — called in Canada a York Shilling. 

Dimension, (de-mén'shiim.) [From L. dimensio, & 
measuring. ] ne size, measure, compass, extent, Ca- 
pacta or bulk of a body or thing; — commonly used 
plurally: as, the dimensions of a log of timber. — ( Geom.) 
A line, whether plane or curved, has only one D.— that 
of length; a superficies two — length and breadth; anda 
solid three — leugth, breadth, and depth (or thickness). 

Dimetric, (de-mét'rik.) [Same deriv.) (Crystallog.) A 
crystal is said to be dimetric when ite surface presents 
double and unequal axes. 

Dimidiate, (dc-mid'yàt.) [From L. dimidiare, to sep- 
arate into two portions.) (Zo) Designating the bass 
covers when they are about balf as long as the abdo- 
men. —(Bot.) Denoting a pinnule, one-half of which ia 
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much smaller than the other half; as in some species 
of Adiantum. 

Diminution, (dim-in-i’shiin.) [From L. diminutio, a 
lessening.] (Mus) The imitation of or reply to the 
subject of a figure or canon, in notes of half or a quar- 
ter the length or value of those of the subject itself. 

Diminutive, (-min'u-tiv.) [Sns deriv.) (Gram.) 
A word which by its terminant letters conveys the sense 
of depreciation, or diminution of force; as, rivulet, a lit- 
tle river, bootikin, a small boot, &c. 

Dimity, (dim'e-té.) [L. dimitum.] (Manuf.) A de- 
scription of closely-woven white cotton cloth, striped, 
ribbed, or figured, originally imported from India, but 
now manufactured both in Europe and this country. 
lt is used chiefly for women's underwear, curtains, 
covers, &c. 

Wyiminry, (dim-e-à're) See CONCHOLOGY. 

Dimorphism, (di-nór/f izm.) [From Gr. di, for dis, 
double, and morphé, form.] (Chem.) The property that 
certain substances, called dimorphous, exhibit, of crystal- 
lizing in two distinct forms or systems. Thus, carbon 
crystallizes in the diamond in the regular gystem as the 
octahedron and allied forms; while in the condition of 
graphite or black lead, as obtained by the cooling of 
its solution in fused cast-iron, it is in the form of hex- 
agonal crystals belonging to the rhombohedral nysta: 

Dinagepoor, (din-aje-poor',) a city of Hindostan, C. 
of a district of same name, in pres. Bengal, 260 m. N. of 
Calcutta. Pop. 25,000. 

Dinant, (dé-ndnt’,) a manuf. town of Belgium, on the 
Meuse, p. and 14 m. S. of the city of Namur. This town 
was taken and razed to the ground by Philip "the 
Good," Duke of Burgundy, in 1466; rebuilt in 1493; 
and taken in 1554, and again in 1675, by the French. 


Pop. 7,447. 

Dinapoor, (din-ah-poor',) a town and military station 
of Hindostan, pres. Bengal, on the Ganges, 14 m. W. of 
Patna. Pop. 16,000. 

Dinar, (di/nár. (Pers.] In Persia, a small coin worth 
abt. 24 cents American. 

Dingle, (ding'gl,) a seaport of Ireland, co. Kerry, on the 
W. side of a bay of same name, 39 m. W.N.W. of Killar- 
ney. Pop. 4,000, 

Dingo, (ding'go.) (Zoil.) The Australian dog. It has 
avery wolf-like appearance. 

Dinornis, (di-nórnis.) [Erom Gr. deinos, awe-inspir- 
ing, and ornis, bird.] (Pal.) A fossil bird allied to the 
Ostrich tribe. One species, found in New Zealand, must 
have been at least 14 feet high, and it is believed that 
some specimens may have been still higher. 

Dinosauria, (di-no-stu're-ah.) [From Gr. deinos, 
terrible, and sauros, lizard.] (Pal) An 0. of gigantic 
reptiles, whose fossil remains abound in the Oólite and 
Wealden formations. It included the Megalosaurus, a 
terrestrial Saurian, 30 feet long: the on, herbiv- 
orous in its habits, and 30 feet long; the Hyleosaurus, 
which wns 20 feet long. 

Dinotherium, (di-no-th're-iim.) [Gr. deinos, terrible, 
and /herion, n beast.] (Pal.) A gen. of extinct herbiv- 
orous quadrupeds of gigantic dimensions, of which 
only fragments have been found, and of which we give 
a figure as restored by Kaup. The aquatic habits of the 





family of Tapirs, to which the D. was most nearly allied, 
render it probable that, like them, it was an inhabi- 
tant of fresh-water lakes and rivers. 

Dinwiddie, (din-wid'de) in Virginia, a &S.E. co.; 
area, about 540 square miles. Capital Dinwiddie Court- 


House. 

Diocese, or DIOCESS, (cesses) [From Gr. diotkesis, a 
government.] (Eccl) The district, circuit, or extent of 
a bishop’s jurisdiction; whence such prelate derives his 
title of diocesan. 

Diocletian, Carus VALERIUS AURELIUS DIOCLETIANUS, 
di-o-klé'zhán,) an emperor of Rome, B. abt. 245 A.D. 
fter serving in the army under Aurelian and Pro- 

bus, he was proclaimed emperor by the imperial guard, 
after the murder of Numerianus in 284 Im 286 he 
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associated Maximian along with himseM in the impe 
rial rule, and abt. 292 divided the administration of the 
empire by the appointment of two Cæsars — Constan- 
tins Chlorus and Galerius. D. himself governed Asia 
and Egypt, and established the seat of his power at 
Nicomedia. In 308, D. was induced to issue an edict 
for the persecution oi the Christians. Abdicated the 
throne 304, and D. nine years after. 

Dioctahedria, (di-0k-tah-hé'dre-ah.) [From Gr. di, for 
dis, twice, octo, eight, and hedra, a base.) (Crystallog.) 
Crystals consisting of 2 octangular pyramids, whose 
bases form a junction without any intervening column. 

Diodia, (di-o'de-ah.) (Bot) A genus of herbaceous 
plants, 0. acem, natives of tropical America and 
Africa. 

Diodon. (Zo. See GYMNODONTIDÆ. 

Diodorus Siculus, (di-o-do'rüs sik’u-liis,) &.in Sicily, 
flourished in the 1st cent. p. c. He published at Rome 
his universal history, in 40 books, brought down to the 
year 60 B. c., of which 15 books are still extant. 

Diececius, (di-'shüs.) [Gr. di, for dis, twofold, ang 
oikos, a habitation.] (Bot.) Indicating a plant in which 
the sexes are borne in different flowers by different in- 
dividuals, as in willows. Expressed by the signs g Q. 

Diogenes, (di-àj'e-neez,) a philosopher of the school of 
Cynics, B. in Asia Minor, became a citizen of Athens, 
where he made himself notorious by his abnegation of 
all social laws and customs, living upon alms,and taking 
up his abode in a tub. Of his cynicism many well- 
known anecdotes are related. D.at Corinth, at the age 
of 90, 325 B. c. 

Diomedes, or Diomen, (di-o-mé'deez,) a Greek hero of 
the Trojan war, was a son of Tydeus, and became king 
of Argos. He was a favorite of Minerva, who, accord- 
ing to Homer, encouraged him to attack and wound 
both Mars and Venus, who were engaged on the side of 
the Trojans, 

Dion, (di’on,) a Syracusan patriot, B. abt. 410 B. C., be~ 
came one of the favorite friends and disciples of Plato, 
and, falling into disgrace at court, after the accession 
of Dionysius the Younger, repaired to Athens. In 357, 
he headed an expedition against Syracuse, and took 
thar city. Assassinated abt. 354 B. c. 

Dion Cassius, (kósh'yfs) a Roman historian, who 
flourished abt. the end of the 2d cent. A.D. 

Dioneea, (di-o-né’ah.) [From DIONE, q. v.| (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Droseracee. Venus’s Flytrap, D. muscipula, 
native of the swamps of N. Carolina, tlie only species, 
is an humble marsh-plant, bearing from the root, on a 
smooth leafless stalk a few inches high, a corymb of 
white flowers. The root is composed of scales almost 
like a bulb with a few fibres. From this proceed in 
a radiating manner a number of leaves on longish 
stalks, which are winged like those of the orange-tree. 
The lamina of the leaf itself is divided by the midrib 
into two nearly semicircular halves, each of which is 
fringed with stiff hairs, and furnished near the middle 
with 3 minute bristles arranged in a triangle, which 
bristles are extremely irritable, and when touched b 7 
a fiy or other insect cause the two sides of the leaf t v 
collapse with a sudden spring, imprisoning the in 
truder until it is either dead or ceases to move. 

Dione, (di-o'ne) (Myt) One of the &ea-nymphs, anc 
mother of Venus. 

Monysias (di-o-nish'yüs.) ( Mut.) The Greek name of 
Bacchus, q. v. 


Dionysius, sometimes called THE ELDER, B. at Syra- 
cuse, abt. 430 B.c., became dictator of that city, an3 
declared war against Carthage. 397, but was defeated. 
Subjugating the rest of the island of Sicily, he became 
one of the most powerful rulers of his time. D.367,— 
His son, D. IL, called THE YOUNGER, s. his father, and 
being expelled by Dion (q. v.), retired to Locri. After 
recovering possession of Syracuse, he was again de- 

sed and exiled to Corinth, whe^e he died. 

Dionys'ius or HALICARNASSUS, P Greek critic and his- 
torian, B. abt. 70 p. c. He wrote at Rome, in Greek, his 
Roman Antiquities, a great portion of which still re- 
mains. His critical abilities were highly esteemed by 
his contemporarfee. 

Dionys'ius tHe TunACIAN, a disciple of Aristarchus, 
taught rhetoric at Rome abt. 60 p. c. with great success, 
His Art of Grammar was held in esteem for many cen- 
turies as a standard work. 

Dioptries, (di-op'trikz) [Gr. dioptrikos.] (Opt.) That 
branch of the science which treats of the transmission 
of rays of light from one medium into another, differ- 
ing in kind. It consists of the results of the applica- 
tion of geometry, to ascertain in particular cases the 
action of what are called the Jaws of refraction. 

Diorama, (di-orah'mah.) [From Gr. dioran, Y see 
through.] A mode of painting invented by two French 
artists, Daguerre and Bouton. It produces a very high 
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Pogrée of optical delusion, by the application of two prit- 
viples. First, the spectators and the picture are placed in 
two different rooms, and the picture is viewed through 
an aperture, the sides of which are continued towards the 
picture, so as to prevent any object in the picture-room, 
except the picture itself, being seen. The only light 
which enters the eye is from the picture, and the latter 
is illuminated by a method which allows the light 
thrown on it to be varied, as to intensity, tint, &c., ac- 
cording to every difference of circumstances. Secondly, 
certain parts of the picture are in transparency: this 
allows a stream of light to be thrown from behind, 
which, passing through the picture, produces an ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, and a relief of the objects which 
ja exceedingly strong and déceptive. 

Piescoreace, (di-ds-ki-re-d’se-e.) (Bot.) See YAM. 

Dioseorides, PrpawiUs, (di-os-kór'e-deez,) a Greek 
physician, who lived abt. the Ist cent. 4. n. His great 
work, De Materia Medica, remained a text-book for 
1300 years after his death. 

Diospyros, (di-ówpe-rós.) ( Bot.) A gen. of large hard- 
ied, trees, O. Ebenacem, from several species of which 
the black wood called Ebony is obtained, The best and 
most costly kind is that imported from the Mauritius, 
which is yielded by D. reticulata, It is only the inner 
part of the trunk or heart-wood, as it is called, that 
yields the black ebony, the outer portion, or sap-wood, 
being white and soft. The chief uses of ebony are for 
fancy cabinet-making, mosaic work, &c. D. quæsita, a 
large tree native of Ceylon, produces the beautiful and 
extremely hard wood called Coromandel, or Calaman- 
der-wood. D. Virginiana is the Virginian Date Plum 
or Persimmon, a native of the U. States, where it at- 
tains a height of 50 or 60 ft., with a trunk about a foot 
And a half in diameter, the heart-wood of which is of a 
brown color, hard and elastic, but liable to split. The 
fruit of the Persimmon is an inch or more in diameter, 
nearly round, and of a yellowish-orange color, very 
austere and astringent even when quite ripe, but when 
bletted or softened by the action of frost it becomes eat- 
able. In the S. States, Persimmons are pounded and 
made into cakes with bran, and by adding yeast and 
hops to an infusion of the cakes a kind of beer is 
brewed; or, by fermenting and distilling them, they 

ield a spirituous liquor. The bark of the tree is very 
itter, and possesses febrifugal properties. 

Dip, (dip.) |A.S. dyppan.] (Mag.) The angle which the 
direction of a netized needle, free to move in the 
plane of the magnetic meridian, makes with the hori- 
zonta! plane at the place. Let a magnetized needle, free 
to turn in a vertical plane, be placed so that that plane 
may coincide with the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
it will be found that in most localities one end or other 
will dip downward, and thus the direction of the needle 
will make a certain angle withthe horizontal plane at the 
place. This angle is called the angle of dip, or the mag- 
netic dip. — (Geol.) The inclination of a stratum of rock; 
its amount is measured by the angle it makes with the 
horizontal plane. Strike is the direction of the stratum 
at right angles to the dip. The ridge of a house-roof 
represents the strike, while the sloping slates represent 
the dip. 

Dipetalous, (di-pét'a-lüs) (Hot) Consisting of two 

tals. 

Diphtheria, (dip the ree.) [From Gr. dipthera, parch- 
ment.) ( Med.) À peculiar condition of the mucous mem- 
brane, when, instead of secreting pus, as in the case of 
ordinary inflammation, lymph is poured out in large 
quantities, and a thick false membrane is formed over 
the The term has been commonly applied to 
the disease when it attacks the mucous membrane of 
the throat, but it is nowextended to a similar condition 
of the membrane lining the eyelids (diphtheria of the 
conjunctiva). D. of the throat is often associated with 
verg savere constitutional Te 

Diphthong, (dip'thóng.) | From Gr. di, for dis, double, 
and phthongos, a voice.] (Gram.) A compound vowel, or 
2 vowels so united as to be pronounced in 1 syllable, as 
joint, mouse, &c. Some double vowels, however, afford 
exceptional cases, inasmuch as the sound of one vowel 
only is heard when the word of which they form a part 
is articulated; as niece, leave, and the like. 

Diphyllous, (di/'il-lis.) (B) Two-leaved. 

a | sa (dip'lo.) (From Gr. diploé, I double.) (Anat.) 
The horny or spongy substance between the tables of 
the skull. 

Diploma, (de-plo^mah.) [Same deriv. ;— from the char- 
acters of the Roman emperors having been inscribed on 
2 tablets of copper joined together so as to fold as a 
book.] A written document which authorizes some 
right, or confers some power, nonor, degree, or privi- 
lego. By modern custom, the' term is generally confined 
$e the instrur ^^t which licenses a physician to prac- 
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tise his profession, after duly qualifying himself before 
& board of examiners. 

Diplomacy, (de-plo'ma-se) [Same deriv.] In ita 
original sense, the same as DIPLOMATICS, q. v. — In its 
modern and more extended signification, the science or 
practice of conducting political negotiations, whether 
as between individuals or states, on bases prescribed by 
civil or international law, equity, or accredited custom, 
According to the code established by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1824, for regulation of the degrees of rank to 
be accorded to diplomatic agents of states European 
und foreign, the following is the rule of precedence to 

. which such personages are entitled, viz.: 1. Ambassa- 
dors. 2. Envoys-extraordinary and ministers-plenipoten- 
tiary. 3. Ministers resident. 4. Chargés d'Affaires. 5. 
Secretaries of legation and attachés. Foreign ministers 
at a court are styled, collectively, the diplomatic body 
(corps diplomatique). 

Diplomaties, (dip-loomát'iks) [Same deriv-] The 
science of deciphering ancient documents, diplomas, 
charters, &c., and of testing their validity and authen- 
ticity. 

Diplopin, Wi eri [From Gr. diplos, double, and 
opsis, sight.] (Med.) A disease of the eye, which causes 
the person to see an o double or treble. 

Dipnous, (dip/niis.) |Gr. dipnods, with two air-holes.] 

Surg.) Describing a wound which has two orifices. 

D pping. (dip'ping.) Mags A A sudden dislocation 
or interruption of a venous lode—an accident often 
attended with much trouble before the ore can again 
be discovered. 

Dippin -needle, (-né'di) or INCLINATION COMPASS. 
(Mag.) An instrument for measuring the dip or mag- 
netic inclination at a given place. It consists of a grad- 
uated horizontal brass circle, m (Fig. 267), supported 
on three legs, provided with levelling screws. Above 
this circle there is a plate, A, movable about a vertical 
axis, and supporting by means of two columns a second 





Fig. 201. — DIPPING-NEEDLE. 
uated circle, M, which measures the inclination. 
he needle rests on a frame, r, and the diameter passing 
through the two zeros of the circle, M, can be ascer- 
tained to be perfectly horizontal by means of the spirit 
level, n. To observe the inclination, the magnetic me- 
ridian must first be determined, which is effected by 
turning the plate A on the circle m, until the needle is 
vertical, which is the case when it is in a plane at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. The plate A is then 
turned 90° on the circle m, by which the vertical circle, 
M, is brought into the magnetic meridian. The angle, 
dca, which the magnetic needle makes with the hori- 
zontal diameter, is the angle of inclination. 
Dipsacnacese, (dip-sah-ká'se-e.) (From Gr. dipsakos, 
the Tensel.] (Bot) The Teasel fam., an O. of plants, 
all. Cumpanales, embracing herbs or undershrubs with 
opposite or whorled exstipulate leaves, and flowers in 
heads surrounded by an involucre; calyx adherent, 
membranous, surrounded by a separate covering or in- 
volucel; corolla tubular; stamens four; ovary ome 
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celled. Fruit dry, not opening, crowned by the pappus- 
like calyx; sced albuminous. Natives chiefly of the 8. 
oi Europe, the Levant, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Dipsacus Fullmum is the Fuller's Teasel, the dried 
neads of which, with their hooked spiny bracts, are 
used in fulling cloth. The opposite leaves of the Wild 
Teasel, D. sylvestris, unite in their bases so as to forma 
cavity in which water collects; — hence the plant was 
called Dipsacus or Thirsty. 

Diptera, Dipterans. (SA) [From Gr. dip- 
teros, two-winged.] (Zoül.) A sub-order of insects com- 

ising an immense number of species, of which the 

orse-ly is an example. As some species have no 
wings, the D. are distinguished by several peculiarities 
drawn from other sources. Behind the wings is a pair 
of slender bodies, termed halteres, or balancers, which 
are always in motion, and are generally present even 
when the true wings are not developed. In some spe- 
cies, as the Blow-fly, the eggs are hatched within the 
body of the parent; in others, as the Forest-fly, the 
larva undergoes its metamorphosis in the parent's body, 
and the young are excluded as pupz. 

Dipteraseze, (dip-t-ra'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Gwttiferales, consisting of large tropical Indian trees 
found especially in the islands of the Indian Archipel- 
ago. They yield a resinous balsamic juice. 

Dipterix, (dipte-rikz) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 

abaceæ, distinguished by bearing a single-seeded fruit, 
which does not open naturally at maturity; the pod 
which bears this is called drupaceous. D. odorata yields 
the fragrant seed called Tonquin, Tonka, or Tonga Bean, 
used for scenting snuff. Perfumers also obtain an ex 
tract from it, which forms an ingredient in some bou- 
quets, and the pulverized seed is employed in the pre- 
paration of sachet powders. The odor resembles that 
of new-mown hay, and is due to the presence of couma- 
rine. Tho tree producing these seeds grows 60 or 80 
feet high, and is a native of Cayenne. The fruit bears 
some resemblance to that of the almond-tree, and the 
seed or bean is shaped like an almond, but much longer, 
and is covered with a shining black skin. 

Direa, (dür'kah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. Thyme- 
laces. The Leather-wood, Moose-wood, or Wicopy, D. 
palustris, is a North American shrub with pale-yellow 
flowers, and poisonous fruit. Its twigs are usedas thongs. 

Direct, (de-rck’.) (Fr. from L. directus, straight.] 
(Astron.) Noting the course of a planet or heavenly 
body when it moves forward in the zodiac according to 
the natural order and succession of the signs:— the 


converse of retrograde. —( Mus.) A mark, thus (W^), 
placed at the end of a stave in order to point out to the 
player the allocution of the leading note on the stave 
which immediately follows. — Direct-action engine. 
(Much.) A marine steam-engine, in which the rotary 
motion is imparted to a crank fixed immediately above 
the cylinder, so as to economize weight and space. 

Director, (de-rékt‘tir.) [From L. derigo, I arrange.] 
(Com.) One of a body of persons appointed to supervise 
the affairs of a bank, corporation, or public company: 
— such individuals are collectively styled the direction, 
or board of directors, —(Surg.) A kind of grooved sil- 
ver probe, employed to direct the knife or scissors in 
excisions of fistulae and the like, so that by means 
thereof the $ ' iacent nerve and tendons may escape 
injury. 

Directory, (de-,«X'to-re.))  (L. directorius, an index to 
some object.) A book which serves as a guide to the 
names and addresses of the inhabitants of a city, &c., 
besides imparting other local information. —( Fr. Hist.) 
The name given to five officers to whom the executive 
authority was committed by the constitution of 1795. 
One director retired each yearto be sueceeded by another 
selected by the Council of Elders from a list of candi- 
dates presented by the Council of Five Hundred. The 
policy of the D, was at first moderate, conciliatory, and 
constitutional; bnt it eventually overstepped the 
bounds of wisdom and toleration, and after existing 6 
years, was suppressed by Bonaparte, Nov. 11, 1799, to 
make way for the Consulate. 

Dirge, (dŭrj.) [From L. dirige, the opening word of the 
Roman Catholic funeral psalm ‘Dirige, Domine Deus.’ | 
(Mus.) A piece of solemn music performed at funerals. 
Also, generally, a song or tune of a mournful or elegiac 
character, ] 

Dirk, (dürk. [Scot.] (Nav. A small dagger, worn 
by midshipmen when in uniform : — originally, a short 
poniard carried by the Scots Highlanders. 

Dirt-beds, (dért--) (Geol.) The name given to sev- 
eral layers occurring interstratified with the oülitic 
limestones and sandstones of Portland, England, and of 
Nova Scotia, corresponding to the clayey layer (called 
under-clay) which underlies a coal-bed, and in which 
grew the plants that commenced to form the coal-bed. 
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Disability, (dis-a-bil'e-te.) [From L. dis, and habilt- 
tas, suitableness.] (Law.) Want of legal capacity to 
perform certain acts or enjoy certain benefits. D. dif- 
fers from inability in denoting deprivation of ability ; 
whereas inability denotes destitution of ability, either 
by deprivation or otherwise. 

Disbursements, (-bitra’ménls.) [From Fr. débourser, 
to pay out money.] (Com.) Sums of money actually 
expended or paid out ; — as opposed to receipts. 

Disc, or Disk, (disk.) [Gr. diskos.) (Astron. The body 
und face of the sun or moon, or of a planet, as it np- 
pears to us on the earth; or the body and face of the 
earth, as it would appear to a spectator at the moon. 
The fixed stars are destitute of any apparent disc, even 
when viewed by the best telescopes. —( Opt.) The mag- 
nitude of the leus of a telescope, or the width of its 
aperture. — ( Bot.) The part inside the ray of a radiated 
compound flower, such as is seen in the marigold or 


daisy. 

Discharging - rod, (-chdrj'ing,) or DISCHARGER. 
(Elect.) An instrument used for discharging a Leyden 
jar, an electric battery, or other condenser, in order to 
avoid the danger of allowing the charge to pass through 
the body of the experimenter. Jt consists of two bent 
brass wires, terminating on knobs, and joined by a 
hinge. At the joint there is a glass handle, by means 
of which the tongs may be held, glass being a non- 
conductor of electricity. 

Disciform, (dis'kc-fórm.] [From L. discus, a qnoit, and 

orma, shape.] (Bot.) Having a flat, circular form, 
ike a disc or quoit, 

Disciple, (dissi^pL) [L. discipulus, from disco, I learn.] 
Tn its literal siyn agaran, a person who derives knowl- 
edge from another; hence, the followers of any teacher 
or head of a philosophical sect were called D. In the 
Scriptural acceptation of the term, it denotes those 
who were Christ's immediate followers and attendants, 
of whom there were 70 or 72 specially selected by him; 
but the word is also applied to all Christians, as they 

rofess to learn and receive his doctrines and precepts. 
he terms D. and apostle are often synonymously used 
in the gospel history; but sometimes the apostles are 
distinguished from disciples as persons chosen out of 
their number, to be the principal ministers of religion. 

Disci'ples of Christ, or Camppetiires, (Eccl. Hist.) 
A Christian sect belonging to the Baptist denomination, 
initiated in 1809 by Thomas Campbell, a distiuguished 
preacher who had seceded from the Presbyterian Church, 
with the help of his son Alexander Campbell, who came 
that year from the co. of Antrim in Ireland, (where he 
was born in 1788,) and is considered the true founder of 
the sect. Though rejecting any formula of faith or theo- 
logical doctrine, und professing to worship God through 
the direct teachings of the Scriptures alone, the P. of 
C. do not materially differ from the evangelical denom- 
inations in their views of the great matters of Christi- 
anity. In 1823 they established a monthly journal, 
called the Christian Baptist, for the propagation of their 
ideas, In 1827, having been excluded. altogether from 
fellowship with the Baptist Church, they organized 
themselves into an independent body, whose numbers 
nnd influence rapidly increased, particularly in some 
ofthe S. and W. States, At the present time, this sect, 
which iscongregational in its organization, numbers in 
the U. States about half a million of souls; has colleges 
in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois; and publishes 
25 periodicals, 

Discipline, (dis'se-plin.) [From L. discipulus.] Subor- 
dination to laws, rules, orders, und regulations, whether 
in a moral, ecclesiastical, or military sense.— ( Eccl.) 
External mortification and bodily punishment self-in- 
flicted by certain religious devotees aud enthusiasts. 

Diselaimer, (dis-kiam'ür. [From L. dis, priv., and 
clamo, I cry out.) (Law.) A denial by a tenant of his 
landlord's title; or the renunciation by an executor be- 
fore he has proved a will of the executorship; also, in 
equity, a plea by which the defendant renounces all 
claim to the subject of the demand made by the bill. 

Diseo, (diz'ko,) an island belonging to Denmark, lyin 
in Davis' Strait, off the W. coast of Greenland; Lat. 695 
1V N., Lon. 53? 20° W. 

Discophor:ze, (-jf'o-re.) (Zoil.) The Medusæ proper. 
an O.of Acalephe or Acalephs, comprising those numer- 
ous species of Jelly-fishes which are shaped somewhat 
like an umbrella, and have various nppendnges hanging 
from the upper side. They abound in all seas. They 
have a stomach or digestive cavity excavated in the 
centre of the disc, They swim by muscular contraction 
of the margin of the disc. A very large portion of them 
consists of water, which drains away if they are placed 
on a filter; the solid parts of one weighing 10 pounds do 
not exceed 2 drachms. Many of them are phosphores- 
Gent, but the organs which emit the light have not been 
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vered. Most of them sting and inflame tho hand, 
and the cause of this property is equally unknown. The 
sub-order Rhizostomex includes meduse generally re- 
garded as destitute of the so-called mouth, and which 
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Fig. 268. — MEDUSA RHIZOSTOMA. 


absorb their food through innumerable tubes traversing 
the arms, and reaching the digestive cavity through 
narrow channels; and they are wholly destitute of 
qe tentacles (Fig. 268). While the sub-order 

comprises those which have the so-called 
mouth plainly represented, and marginal tentacles 
more or less rr ke (Fig. 6). 

Discord, (diskórd.) [From L. discors, dissonant. 
(Mus.) A discordant or inharmonious combination o 
sounds which grate upon or are disagreeable to the ear, 
whether they are produced together or in succession ; 
—hence, the term is opposed to concord. A D. may, 
however, be happily introduced into a musical piece; 
in which case it adds to the pleasure produced by the 
chord into which it is resolved, and gives a stimulus for 
which the attention is prepared by a discordant note. 

Discordia, (dis-kor'de-oh.) (Myt.) Daughter of Nox 
and Terra, and sister to Nemesis, D., as the goddess of 
mischief, was ejected from heaven for throwing among 
the female deities the famous golden apple — inscribed 
Seve element Wien provoked the competition of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva, in which Paris played the 

of umpire and gave the palin of beauty to Venus. 

D mnt, (dis kount.) (Fr. décompte.] (Com.) An allow- 
ance made to the payer of a bill or any other debt not 
yet become due, in consideration of immediate or prior 
payment; in other words, the D. allowed on a bill at 
time of payment is equivalent to the interest on the 
same which would accrue in tlie period between the date 
of actual payment and the time at which the bill be- 
comes due. D. is an abatement made for payment in 
advance ; interest, on the other haud, is the charge made 
for the use of money for a certain time. The D. at 
banks is usually the amount of legal interest paid by 
the borrower, and deducted from the sum borrowed at 
the commencement of the credit; hence, to D. a bill of 
exchange is to pay it before it becomes due, deducting a 
certain sum, calc at the then rate of value of 
money, for the accommodation. D., again, is a deduction 
made from the customary price of an article of purchase, 
in consideration of cash payment being substituted for 
the usual term of credit. Also, any stock or fixed in- 
vestment is snid to be at a discount when tho shares there- 
of have declined in value below par. 

Discovert, (-küv'ürt.) [From L. prefix dis, and Eng. 
eovert.] (Law.) A spinster or widow; or, a woman not 
within the pale of wedlock. 

Discovery, (-kiiv'r.) [From Fr. découvrir, to discover.] 

Law.) That which is revealed or disclosed in a defen- 
"s answer to a bill filed against him by process of a 
court of equity. 
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from one end of the gamut to the other, which is the 
converse of a concrete movement, — ( Arb h.) D. proportion 
is that where two pairs of numbers or quantities pos- 
sess an equal ratio, but without the same evenness of 
roportion between all the four; as,3:6::8:16.—A 
5. uantity is one whose constituent parts possess a 
distinct individuality and existence. Thus, numbers 
being composed of separate units, are D. quantities. 
Discretive, C) [Sam joriv.] (Log.) Des 
nating a proposition that expresses some distinguish- 
ing feature, opposition, or varie v, uy means of the par- 
ry Pes but, though, yet, and the like; as, men change 
their dresses, but not their inclinations, 
Diseriminant, (-Xrim'e-nint.) [From L. disortinino, 
I discern a diffcrence.] (Math.) Ina giver. or stat 
uantity, the D. is the eliminant of the equation formed 
rom a first derived function of that quantity. 
Diseus, (dis'küs.) gr Gr. diskos, a disc.] (Antiq.) 
An iron quoit used by the ancients, consisting of a flat 
circular piece of metal com- 
monly perforated in the cen- 
tre, In the practice of using 
the same as a manly exercise 
the object in view consistec 
in being able to pitch the D. 
toas far a distance as possi- 
ble. D. play is recorded by 
Homer as having been prac- 
tised in the games at the ob- 
sequies of Patroclus. 
Discutient, den] 
From L. discutio, I dispel. 
Med.) Any medicine or ap- 
plication which promotes or 
assists in the dispersion or 
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coagulated secretion. piscus. (Brit. Mus.) 

Disease, (dis-eez.) [From 
pe dis, and Eng. ease.) (Med.) Any state ofa living 

ody in which the natural functions of the organs are 
interrupted or disturbed, either by defective or preter- 
natural action. A disease may affect the whole body, 
or a particular limb or part of the body; and such par- 
tial affection of the body is called a local or topical disease, 

Disembosgs ue, (-em-)éy'.) [From Sp. disembocir, to 
flow into the d A river is said to disembogue itself, 
when it discharges its waters intoa lake, gulf, or ocean, 

Disfranechisemenrt,(-/riu'chizm nt ) dis, and fran- 
heap (Pol.) Actor practice of depriving of the 
political rights of citizenship, as a man ; or of electoral 
representation, ns a town, 

Dishonor, (-in'ür.) [ Priv. dis, and honor.) (Com.) When 
an acceptance or a bill of exchange drawn upon a per- 
son or persons, is repudiated or refused payment by the 
latter, such bill, &c., is said to he dishonored, 

Disinfectant, (ccu) [From L. priv. dis, and 
infectus, tainted.) A substance that is capable of neu- 
tralizing morbific eflluvia or whatever may produce in- 
fection. The most powerful disinfectants are chlorine, 
in the form of chloride of lime, and carbolic acid in so- 
lution, The term is extended by medical authore to 
antiseptics or agents that are capable of removing any 
incipient or fully formed septic condition of the living 
body, or of any part of it. 

Disintegration, (-/-tg-rá'sun.) [From L. dis, priv., 
and inteqratio, a forming into one.) The act of disso- 
ciating the integrant parts of a substance, in distinction 
from decomposition, or the separation of constituent parts; 
the latter term referring more especially to the cheme 
teal diffusion of a substance, while D. applies to the 
mechanical. Thus, geologists speak of the D. of rocks 
under atmospheric influences, 

Disjunctive, (-j7ngktiv.) [From L. disjunga, T sepa- 
rate.] (Gram.) Designating those conjunctions which, 
wuüile they unite sentences, dissociate the sense thereof; 
as, he is either a fool or a madman; I wish for neither 
one nor the other.—(Log.) A proposition consisting of 
two or more categorical parts connected disjunctively 
and therefore stated alternately, is known as a D. propos 
sition ; as, it was day or night. A JD. «jllogism is one im 
which the major proposition is disjunctive; as, he is 
either rich or poor; but he is not rich, therefore he is 


or. 

Dislocation, (-ka’shitn.) [From L. priv. dis, and 
locatio, a placing.) A displacement of one pari with 
reference to another. 

Dismal Swamp, (The,) (dtz’mal swomp,) in N. Ca- 
rolina and Virginia, is, as its name indicates, a swamp, 
or morass, covering an area of abt. 300 sq. m., is 30 m. 
in length, N. to &, and 12 in width. Jn its centre is 
Lake Drummond, abt. 6 m. in circuit. Much of tho 
heavy timber which formerly made this region an im- 
mense forest, has been cut down, aud a portion of the 
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surface drained and laid under crops. The D. S. was, in 
olden days, the haunt of runaway negroes und lawless 
characters generally. 

Dismembered, edid From Fr. démembrer, 
tc remove the members of.) vr.) Describing birds 
which are represented on the shield as without legs 
and feet; also animals whose limbs are severed from 
their bodies. 

Dismissal, (-mis’sl.) [From L. Srt (Law.) In 
equity practice, a removal of a suit out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

Disparates, (difpah-ráts.) Things so utterly dissimi- 
lar, that by no possibility can they come into comparison 
with one another. 

Dispart, (-pahrt’.) [From Fr. départir, to take leave.] 
Ord.) The semi-difference between the breech of a gun's 

iameter at the base-ring, and the diameter of the ex- 
pansion of the mouth. 

Dispensary, (-pin'sa-re) [From dispense.) (Med.) 
The name given to one of a class of charitable institu- 
tions where the poor are provided (gratuitously in most 
cases) with medical advice and medicines. 

Pispensation; (-sã'shŭn.) [From L. dispensafio.] 
¢ ol.) A system of rites and principles enjoined by 

ivine authority; as, the Mosaic D., or the Levitical 
law and ritual. Sometimes the term is applied to those 
extraordinary manifestations of God's will or providence, 
which have been foreshadowed in the gospels. — ( Eccl.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, a release, by papal ordi- 
nation, from an oath, vow, or obligation; or the granting 
of a license to do what is forbidden by laws or canons 
of the Church, or to omit the performance of some- 
thing which is therein commanded to be done. In the 
Church of England, the term is applied to a special li- 
cenae issued by an archbishop for the solemnization of a 
marriage; and also to the instrument by which a digni- 
tary is authorized to hold a plurality of benefices. 

@ispensatory, (-pón'sa-to-re.) [Same deriv.] ( Med.) 
A work of reference which contains the rules and direc- 
tions for the compounding of all medicines as prescribed 
by authorized medical practitioners. 

Dispermows, (spür'mus.) prom Gr. dis, twice, and 
sperma, & seed] (Bot.) Distinguishing such fruits as 
are two-seeded only. 

Dispersion, (-pár'shiin.) [From L. dispergo, I scatter 
broadcast.) (Opt.) The D. of light is its separation into 
colored rays by passage through a prism; the amount 
of D. varies with the substance of the prism. — ( Med.) 
The depriving a part of inflamination, so as to restore 
the sume to a healthy coudition. 

Displayed, (-plid’.) (From Fr. déployer. to spread 
out.] (Her.) A bird is said to be D. when it figures on 
the escutcheon in an erect position, with its wings 
stretched out or expanded. 

Disposition, (-zish’un.) [L. dispositio.] (Log. The 
mental faculty of orderly arrangement of ideas, propo- 
sitions, or arguments, in reference to their availability 
for practical use.—( Rhet.) The methodical classification 
or arrangement of the several parts of an oration or dis- 
quisition. — (Arch.) An arrangement of the design con- 
sidered as a whole; thus differing from distribution, 
which relates to the arrangement of the internal parts 
or sections. 

Disguahacationm, (-kwol-e-fe-kd/ shun.) [Priv. dis, and 
qualification.) (Law.) Deprivation of legal or political 
status or capacity ; as, the disqualification of a foreigner 
to become President of the U. States. 

Disquisition, (-kwe-zish'un.) [From L. disquisitio, a 
searching into.] A formal mode of inquiry into the 
nature, sense, and properties of any problem or question 
propounded, with a view to acquire or impart a correct 
knowledge of the same in all its bearings. 

Disraeli, BrxaMIN, (diz-ril’e,) an English author and 
statesman, B. 1805, son of Isaac D'I., author of the well- 
known Curiosities of Literature, came before the literary 
world in 1826 with his brilliant novel entitled Vivian 
Grey, a work which had a great success. He subse- 
mo sve other novels of high merit; the last of 
which, ymion appeared in 1880. Embarking upon 
political life in 1837, he soon reached to eminence as an 
orator and debater ; led the “ Young England” Party in 
the House of Commons in 1841, and 7 years later be- 
came the recognized chief of the Conservative party in 
the lower house of Parliament. Twice Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Derby's administration. D. 
was Prime Minister in 1868, and again in 1874. Created 
Karl Beaconsfield in 1876; in 1878 took an active part in 
forming the Berlin Treaty. Asa master of polished in- 
vective, D. had no superior. D. April 19, 1881. 

Disruption; (ray shun.) [From L. disrumpo, I burst 


asunder.) A ng, bursting, or rending asunder: 
as, in @eology, the violent dislocation of roeks by ar 
earthquake 
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Dissected, (-sčkt'zd.) (From L. disseco, Y cut up.) (Bot. 
Deeply incised into several lobes or divisions, as a l 
or corolla. 4 

Dissection, (dis-s¢k’shun.) [Same deriv.) 'Che act, 
or practice of methodically anatomizing an organiz 
body for the inspection of its structure and critical 
analysis of its parts, their condition, and uses. Le 
Gendre observes, that the D. of a human body, even 
dead, was held a sacrilege till the time of Francis I.; 
and that he had seen a consultation held by the divines 
of Salamanca, at the request of Charles V., to settle the 
question whether or not it were lawful, in point of con 
Science to dissect a human body for the purposes of 
anatomical science. 

Disseisin, or Disseizin, (dis-sé’zin.) | From L. des 
wssire.] (Law.) The unlawful putting out of a person 
who is seized of lands or personal estate; the persou so 
dispossessed is called the disscisee, or disseizee; the party 
who dispossesses, the disseisor, or disseizor. 

Dissenter, (-s¢nt/ur.) [From L. dissentio, I think to the 
contrary.] One who secedes from, or is opposed to, the 
service and worship prescribed by any estabiished or 
state Church. In England, the term is applied (indif- 
ferently with that of Nonconformist) to those who do not 
conform to the rites and services of the Church as estab- 
lished by law of the land. It must be understood that 
the term does in no case apply to cither Jews or Roman 
Catholics. Thus, the apparent paradox exists that in 
England the Presbyterian body are D., while in Scot- 
land they form the Established Church, leaving the 
Episcopalians as the chief dissenting body. In this 
country, there MK no state Church, such differences 
in the ecclesiastical polity have, necessarily, no exist- 
ence. 

Dissepiments, (-scp'e-ménts.) [From L. dissepimen- 
tum, P edging off.] (Bot) The partitions in a fruit 
caused by the adhesion of the sides of carpellary leaves. 

Dissident, (disse-dént) [From L. dissidens, a sitting 
aloof.] ( Eccl.) Same as DISSENTER, q. v. 

Dissipation, (--pá'shun.) [From L. dissipatio, a 
throwing broadcast. | (Phys) The insensible diminution 
of the parts of a body or substance by volatile action. 

Dissociation, (-so-she-d'shun.)  [L. dis, apart, and 
socius, a companion.] (Chem) A term first employed by 
Ste. Claire Deville, to express a partial decomposition 
which takes place when chemical compounds are ex: 
posed to a very high temperature; thus, when a rapid 
current of steam is passed through n white-hot platinum 
tube, some of it is decomposed, and an explosive mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen can be collected by pass- 
ing the mixed vapor and gases into water. 

Dissolution, (-so-loo’shun.) (From L. dissolro, I dis- 
solve.) (Law. The D. of a contract is the annulling 
its effects between the contracting parties. — The D. of 
a partnership is the putting an end to the partnership. 
Its D. does not affect contracts made between the part- 
ners and others; so that they are entitled to all their 
rights, and are liable on their obligations, as if the part- 
nership had not been dissolved. — D. is also the act or 
rendering a legal proceeding null, or changing its chars 
acter; as, a foreign attachment in Pennsylvania is dis- 
solved by entering bail to the action; injunctions are 
dissolved by the court. 

Dissolvent, or SoLveENT, (-sdl’vént.) [Same deriv.] 
(Chem.) A menstruwm, or anything which has the power 
of converting a solid substance into a fluid; thus, water 
is a D. of salts.—(Med.) Any medicament which is 
deemed susceptible of dissolving calculi or other bodily 
concretions. 

Dissonance, (dis’so-ndnz.) [From L. dissono, I vary 
in sound.] (Mus.) Same as DISCORD, g. v. 

Dissy Hable, (dis-sil'la-bi.) [From r dis, and Eng. 
syllable.) (J'ros.) A compound word of two syllables; 
as, arson, 

Distaff, (distif.) [A.8. distef.] The staff to which is 
attached the bundle of flax or tow drawn into threads 
by the action of the spinning-whecl. The latter appa- 
ratus has been almost entirely superseded by the spin- 
ning-jenny ard other mechanical inventions. Anciently, 
the D. was symbolical of female labor, and dedicated to 
Minerva; thus, the Fates are typically represented a5 
females spinning the tliread of life from D. 

Distance, (dis'tinz.) [From L. distans.] ( Mus.) The space 
or interval which occurs between two notes of the scale. 
—(Mil.) The vacant space between detached bodies of 
troops, — ( Perspective.) The line of D. is a right line 
extending from the eye to the principal point or focus; 
the latter, or point of D. being a point in the horizontal 
line at a distance from the principal point corresponding 
to that of the eye from the same. 

Distemper, (-'Zm'pur.) (Veterin.) A disease in youn, 
dogs, which closely resembles that which in colts an 
fillies is called strangles, and in children the scarlatine, 
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3t is looked upon as being an inflammation of a typhoid 
character affecting the respiratory glands of the throat ; 
is contagious, and accompani by debility and low 
fever ; and frequently superinduces inflammation of the 
Jungs, as well as dysenteric evacuations of the bowels. 
—(Paint.) A kind of painting in which the pigmenta 
are mixed in an aqueous vehicle, such as size, and 
chiefly used for scene-painting and interior decoration. 
In former times, when this description of painting was 
more extensively employed than at present, the vehi- 
cles for the pigments were the sap of the fig-tree, milk, 
and white of egg. Many works of the old masters were 
executed in D., and afterwards oiled, by which process 
they became almost identical with oil-paintings, or pic- 
tures executed with an oleaginous vehicle. The differ- 
ence between D. and fresco-painting is that D. is painted 
on a dry surface, while fresco is painted on wet mortar 
or plaster. 

Pistich, (distik.) (From Gr. distichos, a double verse. | 
( Pros.) The classical name given to any two lines, but 
especially to an hexameter and pentameter,making com- 
plete sense. It was much used by the Grecks and Ro- 
mans as a vehicle for the expression of single thoughts 
and sentiments. Among the moderns, it has been some- 
times employed in the rendering of mottoes of a pun- 
ning koran amy) 

Distichoas, (diste-küs) [Same deriv.] (Bot) Ap- 
plied to parts which arearranged in rows, the one oppo- 
site to the other, as the florets of many grasses. 

Distillation, (-ti/-la’shun.) (From L. dis, apart, and 
stillo, I trickle.] (Chem.) An operation by which a li- 
quid is converted into vapor by heat, which vapor is 
condensed by cold in a separate vessel. It may be em- 
px for various purposes: thus simple D. purifies 

quids ; it enables a more volatile to be separated from 
a less volatile substance ; by its moans a liquid possess- 
ing a definite boiling-point may be separated from 
other liquids possessing other boiling-points. This lat- 
ter is known as fractional D., and is much used in the 
separation of hydrocarbons, the various products being 
collected at intervals of, say ten degrees of temperature. 
The essential pa of a distilling apparatus are a ves- 
sel in which the substance is heated, called sometimes 
a still and sometimes a retort; a condenser or refrigera- 
tor, in which te vapot is cooled, and a receirer in which 
the condensed products are collected. A very conven- 
ient form of apparatus for D. of water and other li- 





Fig. 270, — DISTILLATION, — LIEBIG'S CONDENSER. 


quids is shown in Fig. 270. A is a stoppered retort, the 
neck of which fits into the tube of a Liebig's condenser 
(B), which consists of a glass tube (C) fitted by means 
of corks into a glass, copper, or tin tube (D), into which 
& stream of cold water is by the funnel E, the 
heated water running out through the upper tube F. 
The water furnished by the condensation of the steam 
pa through the quilled receiver G, into the flask H. 

eat is gradually applied to the retort by a ring gas- 
burner. D. was an important operation in the earliest 
alchemical processes of which we have any record; it 
does not, however, appear to have been known before 
the time of Pliny. "Nee DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION. 

Distilled Waters, (-tild.) (Chem.) They are obtained 

by distilling water along with the parts of plants con- 
taining essential oils. Rose-water is a familiar example. 

Distortion, (-tór'shun.) | From L. distortio, a twisting.] 

( Surg.) A term usually applied to a preternatural curva- 
ture of a bone; as D. of the spine, limbs, &c. Tt signi- 
fies, also, a morbid state of the muscles of the eye, con- 
stitating squinting or strabismus. 

Distress, (dis-rés’.) [Free L. distringo, Y strain hard. 
Law.) The proceeding of entering upon land an 
nto houses, and seizing the movable property, growing 

crops, &c., with the view of aelling the same for the 
purpose of satisfying some claim. A D. cannot be made 
after sunset, or before sunrise, Gates cannot be broken 
«pen, nor can the outer Moor of a dwelling-house or 
building be forced open in order to make a D. The 
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goods distrained cannot be sold until 5 days from the 
making of the D.have expired. Landlords have a right 
of D. for rent which has become due, but D. for rent ia 
very unpopular in the U. States. It has been abolished 
in N. York, Mississippi, and some other States ; and has 
been superseded in the New England States by the law 
of attachment, or mesne process. 

Distribution, (distre-bü'shun.) [From L. distribuo, a 
giving away.] Generally, a giving away or dividing 
among in parts or portions ; as the distribution of prize- 
money among soldiers, or the D. of plants into genere 
and species, and so on. —( Arch.) The sectional disposi- 
tion of the several parts of a building, according to some 
plan laid down, or to the general rules of the art. — 
(Print.) The throwing the types or letters, one by one, 
intothose departments of the cases to which they belong: 
—it is the reverse of composition, q. v. — (Log.) A term is 
said to undergo distribution in a proposition when it is 
employed in its full extent, so as to comprise everything 
to which the term can be appiied. — ( Law.) That divi- 
sion of an intestate's estate among his next heirs which 
is judicially authorized to take place after deducting 
therefrom all debts, costs, and charges. 

Distributive, (-tributiv.) [Fr. distributif.] (Gram.) 
One of a class of words used adjectively to distribute 
persons or things into their several individualities, such 
as each, either, every, &c. 

District, (dis'triit.) [From L. districtus, expanded.] A 
tract of country defined by certain limits of boundary ; 
or, a division of a city or town which forms a circuit 
within which is exercised a certain degree of state or 
municipal authority. In the U. States, judicial D. are 
those over which is established the jurisdiction of dis 
trict courts ; the same are also divided into electoral dis- 


tricts, &c. 

District Court. Sine. Law.) The U. States are di- 
vided and subdivided into districts, in each of which isa 
district court, which is to consist of one judge, who is to 
reside in the district for which he is appointed, and to 
hold annually 4 sessions. The jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts is either civil or criminal. Their civil jurisdic- 
tion, which originally included only admiralty and ma- 
ritime causes, has been necessarily much enlarged. By 
Act of Aug. 23,1842, they have current jurisdiction with 
the circuit courts of all crimes and offences against the 
U. States, the punishment of which is not capital. In 

eneral, a State constitutes a district. Some of the 
States, however, have been divided into two districts, as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and California; and 
others into three, as Tennessee and Jowa. 

Distringas, (dis-tring’gds.) |L., yon are empowered to 
distrain.] (Com. Law.) A writ addressed to the sheriff, 
directing him to compel the appearance of a defendant 
in a suit, or to distrain upon his goods and chattels, in 
pursuance of the requirements of the law. 

Ditetrahedral, (di-Ct-ra-heé'drül.) [Gr. di, for dis, 
and Eng. Lair ges (Crystallog.) Desiguating a tetra- 
hedral crystal with dihedral summits. 


| Dithyrambic, (dith--rim'bik,) DITHYRAMBUS, DITHY- 


RAMB. [From Gr. Dithyrambos, one of the names of Bac- 
chus.) (Zit) Anciently, a pean sung in honor of the god 
Bacchus, in numbers full of fire and poetic frenzy :— 
hence, among the moderns, a term sometimes given to 
an ode, or other poetical composition, distinguished by 
its wildness and vehemence of expression. 

Ditone. (di'tón.) [From Gr. di, for dis, and tonos, tone.] 

Mus.) An interval of time comprehending two tones. 

Ditrihedria, (dit-re-hzdre-ah.) (From Gr. di, for dis, 
twice, tris, thrice, and hedra, a base.) (Crystallog.) Six- 
sided crystals, or those which are formed of 2 trigonal 
pyramids joined base to base, without any intervening 
column. 

Ditto, (dit'to.) (Often contracted into Do.) [From It. 
detto, suid.) A term signifying as before, or the afore- 
said : — commonly employed in commercial verbiage to 
avoid reiteration or repetition. 

Diuretics, (di-w-rét'ike) [From Gr. diourétikos, ac- 
celerating the flow of urine.) (Med.) Medicines which 
possess the virtue of promoting or increasing the se- 
cretion and discharge of urine. 

Diurnal, (di-ürndl.) [From L. diurnus, daily.) Daily; 
belonging to the day, or done by daylight; ns, D. duties. 
—(Bot.) D. plants are those whose flowers open onl 
while the sun is above the horizon. — (Asfron.) The D. 
arch is the number of degrees described by the heav- 
enly bodies between their rising and setting. The D. 
motion of a planet is so many degrees and minutes as 
any planet moves in 24 hours. 

Divan, fuen) [Turk., a chamber of andience.] A 
term which, in Oriental countries, is of various appli- 
cations. In its most important signification, it denotes 
an audi ber, or a tribunal of justice. 
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Sultan's D, (Divan humäjân) forms the supreme council 
of state of the Turkish empire, and consists of 7 of the 
principal dignitaries of the realm. Ina minor sense, 
the term is given to the grand reception-room of a 
palace, from the walls of which project a series of lux- 
uriously cushioned seats, after the manner of sofas, in- 
viting to repose, and on which the host reclines when 
he receives visitors: — hence, in Western countries, the 
word D. is frequently giveu to a kind of sofa or ottoman 
found in drawing-rooms. 

Divaricate, (di-vdr'e-kát.) [From L. divarico, I spread 
out.) (Hot) Designating a branch which forms an ob- 
tuse angle with others; or a peduncle or petiole which 
broadens out. Déivarication is the intersecting of fibres 
at divergent angles, 

Diver, (dic'ür.) (Zodl.) See CoLYMBIDÆ. 

Divergent, (d--viir'jént.) [From L. di, apart, and vergo, 
I turn.) Branching out from a starting-point: — thus 
opposed to conrergent, Hence, in Optics, D. rays are 
those rays which spread themselves out more and more 
the further they recede from their focus. Concave 
glasses render the rays divergent, and convex ones con- 
vergent. In Geometry, D. lines are those lines which 
are in constant recession the one from the other. 

Diversion, (de-vur'shun.) [From L. diverto, I canse to 
turn aside.) (Mil) A movement intended by way of 
feint to mask an ulterior desigu, by attacking a weak 
or open point of the enemy's lines to cause him to 
withdraw his supporta from another quarter — the real 
point of attack. 

Divertisement, darsi A [Fr.] (Dram.) 
A kind of Terpsichorean interlude, introduced ou the 
stage between acts, or in the interval between the 
main piece and the afterpiece, 

Dividend, (dic'c-dénd.) [From L. dividendum, assets.] 
(Arith.) The number to be apportioned by the divisor 
into equal parts. —( Law.) That which a creditor re- 
ceives as his share of the assets of a bankrupt's estate. 
— (Com. and Finance.) A part, share, or quota: par- 
ticularly the part or proportion of profits which the 
shareholders or proprietors in a public company or in- 
corporated tanking or commercial firm receive at 
stated periods (usually quarterly), according to the 
amount of capital they have funded in the joint-stock 
of the concern. 

Divination, (div-e-ná'shun.) [L. divinatio, an augur- 
ing] (Antiq.) Among the ancients, the art or practice 
of prognosticating future events, or of acquiring, by 
occult and supernatural means, such a knowledge of 
things secret and mysterious as could not otherwise be 
obtaiued, 

Diving, (diving.) [From A.8. dippan, to dive.] The 
art of descending under water to a considerable depth, 
and remaining there for a leugth of time, as occasion 
may require. The practice of D. is resorted to for the 
recovery of things that have been lost in the water, An 
apparatus is now very generally employed, in which 
the head of the diver is covered by a helmet of thin 
sheet copper, large enough to admit of its easy motion, 
and capable of containing from 6 to 8 gallons of air. 
The helmet comes pretty far down on the breast and 
back, and has in front three eyeholes, covered with 
glass, and protected by brass wire. This helmet is 
united to a water-proof canvas jacket by means of 
rivets, so tightly that no water can be introduced to the 
body of the diver. The junction of the helmet and 
jacket is stuffed, so that it may clasp the shoulders of 
the diver firmly. A leather belt passes round the 
neck, to which are attached 2 weights, one before and 
the other behind, each about 40 lbs., in order that the 
diver may descend with facility ; but, to provide against 
any accident when he is at the bottom, the belt is se- 
cured with a buckle in front, which he can instantly 
unfasten; and thus, dropping the weights, he rises to 
the surface. The diver is supplied with fresh air by 
means of a flexible water-proof pipe, which enters the 
back of the helmet, and communicates with an air- 
pump at work above in the vessel from which the diver 
descends. From the back part of the helmet also there 
issues an eduction-pipe, to allow the escape of the 
breathed air. In order that the diver may give notice 
to the attendants at the top, when he requires a hook, 
tackle, bucket, or any alteration in the supply of fresh 
wir, he is furnished with a single line, which passes 
ander his right acm. He Peces, from the side of the 
vessel by means either of a rope or wooden ladder load- 
ed at the lower end (but more frequently by the for- 
mer) When he reaches the bottom, the rope is let 
doy. , till it becomes slack, to prevent the motion of 
the vessel from affecting him; and he carries a line in 
his hand, that he may, when necessary, return to the 
rope, if he lets it go. To make himself as comfortable 
as possible upder water, he puts on 2 suits of flannel, 
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over which he has a dress of waterproof cloth, which 
entirely covers his body, the only apertures being at 
the neck and wrists, and these are water-tight. he 
diver is thus enabled to remain several hours at a time 
under water, all the while perfectly dry, his motion 
being rendered quite steady by weights attached to his 
shoes. — A diviug-bell is a mechanical contrivance by 
which persons may descend below the surface of the 
water, and remain there for some time without incon- 
venienee. It is most usually made in the form of a 
truncated cone, the smaller and upperend being closed, 
and the larger open; and it is used for the recovery of 
property that is sunk in wrecks, &c. Modern improve- 
ments have rendered this apparatus perfect; and of 
late years it has been much employed to assist in lay- 
ing the foundations of buildings under water. . 

Divinity, (devin'ete.) (Fr. from L. divinus, holy. 
Same as THEOLOGY, q. v. 

Divisibility, (de-vize-bil'e-te.) [From L. divisibilis, 
susceptible of division.] (Phys) 'The property com- 
mon to all substances, which they may be divided 
into particles of unlimited minuteness, each of which 
possesses the qualities of the original mass. All bodies 
probably consist of ultimate particles or molecules; by 
no process of science or art have the ultimate constitu- 
ent atoms which admit of no further subdivision becn 
obtained. — ( Math.) The capacity which one wamber 
has of being evenly divided by another number. 

Division, (de-vish'iin.) [From L. divido, Y Merito] 
(Log. The enunciation of a complex idea by a recit 
of the simple ideas of which it is constituted: — thus, 
quadrupeds are said to be divided into lions, elephants, 
and so on. — ( Rhet.) The capitular arrangement of the 
different parts of a discourse or oration. — ( Mus.) The 
separating the interval of an octave into a concatena- 
tion of less intervals. The 4th and 6th divide the octave 
perfectly, though differently: when the Sth is below, 
and serves as a bass to the 4th, the D. is called harmon- 
ical; but when the 4th is below, it is styled arithmett- 
cal. The term is also MAE to a scale of notation in 
such a manner as to produce one connected, sonant se- 
vies. In vocalization, a D. refers to a single syllable, 
the performance of which passage is described as run- 
ning SN CAPER One of the 4 fundamental rules, 
whereby is ascertained how often a less number, cafled 
the divisor, is contained in a greater, styled the divi- 
dend, the result being termed the quotient. —( Mil.) A 
body of troops of all arms, into two or more of which 
an army is divided ; each division being subdivided into 
brigades, brigades into regiments, and so on.—( Nav.) 
A number of ships of war belonging to a fleet, detached 
for special service, &c., under the flag of a commodore 
or other special officer placed in command. — ( Fl.) A 
separating into opposite lobbies of the members of a 
legislative assembly, as Congress for example, upon the 
vote of the house being called for; by this proceeding, 
the counting of the votes for and against is more readily 
accomplished by the teller (or whip, as he is sometimes ` 
called, ) on each side. 

Divorce, (de-vorz’.) [L. dirortium, a severing.) (Law.) 
A separation, by Jaw, of husband and wife. It is either 
a D. à vinculo matrimonii, that is, à complete dissolution 
of the marriage bond, by which the parties become as 
entirely disconnected as those who have not been joined 
in wedlock; or a JD.à mensd et thoro (from bed and 
board), by which tlie. parties are legally separated, but 
not uumarried. Divorces are generally obtained in 
consequence of adultery on the part of the wife, or of 
adultery, with cruelty or certain other serious offences, 
on the t of the husband; unless the petitioner has 
connived at or condoned the adultery, or been guilty of 
adultery also, or has too long delayed bringing the mat- 
ter into court. A JD. d mensi et thoro is now termed a 
Judicial separation, and is obtained on account of eruelty 
on the part of the husband or wife, or adultery alone 
on the part of the husband; it gives the wife, as to prop- 
erty and in other respects, the condition of a feme sole. 
Damages may be obtained by the injured husband from 
the co-respondent or paramour; more or less of the for- 
tune brought by the guilty wife may be allotted to the 
support of the children of the dissolved marriage; and 
whether the marriage is dissolved, or there is only a 
judicial separation, on petition of the wife, an order for 
alimony to her may be made. In this country, juris- 
diction to grant divorces is generally conferred by 
statute upon courts of equity, or courts possessing 
equity powers, but the provisions are far from being uni- 
form in the different States on many questions relating 
to D., aud on the legality of D. itself. Thus, in 8. Caro 
lina a D. is not: allowed for any cause; in New York, 
only for adultery; while in most of the other States it 
is allowed for adultery, cruelty, wilful desertion for a 
specified period, habitual drunkenness, &c. 
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Di voto, (de-vo'to.) [It., devout.] (Mus) A term direct- 
ing a certain part to be played in a grave or solemn 
manner. 

Divulsion, Cooks inn] From L. divulsus, a pulling.) 
(Surg.) The laceration or dislocation of some organ by 
violent action from without. 

Dix, Joun A. (diks,) an American general and states- 
man, B. in New Hampshire, 1798, sat for the State of N. 
¥.in the National Senate, 1845-9. From Dec. 1860 to 
Mar. 1561, he held the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In May, 1861, he was appointed a major-general, 
and did good service during the Civil War. He was 
minister to France 1807-9. He is the author of two 
books of travel: A Winter in Madeira (1851), and A 
Summer in Spain and Florence (1855). D. 18/9. 

Dixon, WiLLiAM HEPWORTH, (dik’sn,) an able and copi- 
ous English author, B. 1821. Among his best works are 
tho Lives of Robert Blake and iam Penn; Her 
Majesty's Tower ; Hist. of Two Queens; Royal Windsor, 
D. Dec., 1879. 

Dixon, in J/inois, a vill., C. of Lee co., on Rock River, 
abt. 98 m. W. of Chicago. Pop. 4,055.— In Nebraska, a 
N.E, co. ; area, 700 sq. m. ; C. Ponca. 

WNx'on's Entrance, a strait bet. Prince of Wales’ 
Archipelago and Queen Charlotte Island, W. const of 
N. America; length, abt, 100 m. from E. to W.; Lat. 54° 
30' N., Lon. 132° W. 

Dizful, (deez/fool,) a town of Persia, p. Khuzistan, on 
the Abzal, 28 m, W. by N. of Shuster. Pop, 15,000. 

Dizier, (St.,) (dezc'ai) a town of France, C. dep. 
Haute-Marne, on the Marne, 47 m. N.N.W. of Chaumont, 
Here, in 1814, Napoleon I. twice defeated the Allies 
with heavy loss. /'op. 8,566. 

Djokjokarta, (jok-jo-kdr'tah,) a Dutch settlement on 
the S. coast of the island of Java, very productive of 
rice, coffee, tobacco, and timber. op. 330,000. Its C., 
a city of the same name, Lat. 7? 44' S., Lon. 10° W E., 
is the residence of the Dutch governor and the native 
sultan. Pop. 90,000. 

Dnieper, (né‘pr.) [Anc. Borysthenes.] A large river of 
Russia in Europe. Rising in the govt. Smolensk, it 
enters the Black Sea abt. 60 m. below Kherson, after a 
course of over 1,200 m., during which it receives several 
affluents. 

Dniester, (nees‘tr.) [Anc. Danaster.] A considerable 
river of European Russia, having its source in the Car- 
pathian Mts., Galicia, and falling into the Black Sea 
near Akerman, after a flow of abt. 500 m. 

Do. A contracted form of DITTO, q. v. 

Doce, (dó's«i,) a river of Brazil, having its source in the 

. Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Atlantic, abt. 
m. N. of Victoria, after a N.E. course of abt. 500 m. 

Docetz, Doce'tes, (do-se'te.) [From Gr. dokésis, an 
opinion.] (Eccl. Hist.) An heretical sect which existed 
in the Ist cent., and held that the human nature of Jesus 
Christ was a semblance and not a reality. 

Docimacy, or Docimasy, (dós'e-ma-se; do-sïm'ah- 
se.) [From Gr. dokimazo, I prove.] The art of assaying 
metals, or separating them from extraneous matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity of metallic 
substances contained in any ore or mineral : —otherwise 
termed the docimastic art. —( Pharm.) The art or prac- 
tice of testing the naturo and qualities of drugs and 
poisons. 

Dock, (dók.) [Du.dok.] (Mar.) An grtificia basin for 
the reception of ships and small craft. D. are ^f various 





Fig. 2T1.—8£6t10N OF DRY DOCK. 


classes: thus, wet D. are extensive water areas, gener- 

ally surrounded by wharves, and affording ingress and 
eas by means of gates, which, when shut, keep the 

shi » afloat at low water. 

to load and discharge undisturbed by the action of the 
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tide. or graving D. are those which nre left dry at 
low water, or which ure rendered so by the use of flood. 
gates or pumps. They are used for overhauling, exam- 
ining, repairing, or constructing ships. The floor is 
nearly level, and the keel of the vessel to be docked 
rests on wooden blocks fastened down to prevent them 
floating, and of such a height as to admit of the ship- 
wrights getting under the vessei's bottom, (Fig. 271.) 
Side-shores are put in, to keep the vessel in an upright 
position, and blocks are fitted in under the bilges ac 
soon as possible after the water has been got out of the 
dock. — ( Law.) [From Flem. docke, a coop.) The railed- 
in place allotted to a prisoner when he stands his ex- 
amination or trial in a court of justice.—(Bot.) See 


Rumex. 

Docket, (dók'it.) [From dock, to cut short.] Generally, 
a digest, summary, or recapitulation.—(Zdaw.) An ab- 
breviated entry of proceedings in court during the hear- 
ing of a case, made on paper or parchment by the clerk 
or prothonotary. 

Doek-yard. See Navy-yarp. 

Doctor, (dok'tür.) [L., a teacher.] Literally, a teacher 
or instructor in some particular branch of k aowledge; 
or, a person who has passed all the degrees of a faculty, 
and has received a diploma to practise and teach the 
specific art or science it represents. According to the 
modern acceptation of the term, the title of D. upplias 
only to those who have received the highest degree im 
the faculties of theology, sciences, law, and medicine 
It is conferred publicly with certain ceremonies. or b 
diploma, and originated in the 12th cent. at the uni- 
versities of Bologna and Paris. In the U. States, the de 
gree (except that of Doctor of Medicine) is conferrea 
upon men eminent for their acquirements, without re- 
quiring them to pass any preliminary examination. 

DEGRRE.— ( Script.) A doctor of the laws was, gener- 
ally, one of the Pharisaical sect, who gave oral utter- 
ance to his opinions, thus differing from a scribe, which 
latter delivered his dicta in writing. 

Doctrinaires, (dók-trin-airz.) |Fr., teachers of doc 
trine.] (Fr. Hist.) The name given to a political party in 
the French Chamber of Deputies after the 2d restoration 
of the Bourbons. They claimed to be so-called ration- 
alisis, and would rank themselves neither among the 
friends of absolute power, nor among those who fa- 
vored republican ideas. Under the leadership of Guizot, 
the Duc de Broglie, and others, they opp the Legiti- 
mists, and took a middle course, becoming Orleanists, or 
supporters of constitutional monarchy as represented 
by Louis Philippe. 

Doctrine, (dok'trin) [L. doctrina, from doceo, to 
teach.] A dogma, principle, or position in any science 
asserted and maintained as true by an instructor there- 
in. Thus, the D. of the Gospel are the principles and 
truths expounded and inculeated by the Saviour and 
his apostles. But, as any tenet, dogma, or opinion is a 
D., doctrines may be either trie or false, 

Document, (dékii-mént.) [From L. documentum, a 
prove] Any authoritative, official, or magisterial paper 
vouching for and establishing facts, or containing writ 
ten instructions which may serve as evidence, 

Dod'der. (Bot.) See CuscuTACEX. 

Doddridge, Pr», (déd’rij,) an English divine and 
theologian, B. 1702, became a minister of the Noncon- 
formist Church, and wrote a number of excellent works, 
some of which, as, for inatance, the Evidences of Chris 
tianity, have been translated into many languages. D. 
1751. 

Dodd'ridge, in W. Vi 
sq. m.; C. West Union, 
Dodecapetalous, (do-dek-a-pét'a-lüs.) [Gr. dódeka, 
twelve, and a petal.] (Bof) Having twelve 

etals. 

podecaxen, (do-dék’a-gon.) [From Gr. dódeka, twelva, 
and gónia, an angle.) (Geom.) A regular polygon, 

resenting 12 angles and sides, Its urea is equiva- 
ent to the square of one of its sides multiplied by 
11:196, —( Fort.) A work encircled by 12 bastions. 

Dodecahedron, (do-dek-a-hé'drón.) (From Gr. dó- 
deka, twelve, and hedra, -— (Geom.) One of the 6 
bodies of regular solids of the Platonic method, consist- 
ing superficially of 12 equal and regular pentagons, 
found by multiplying the square of the side of one of 
its pentagons by 20°64578, and its solid contents by 
multiplication of the cube of one of the same sides by 


166312. 
Dodge, (dg,) in Minnesota, a S.E. co.; area, 432 sq. m.; 
Capital Mantorville.—In Nebraska, an Easterr county; 
125 square miles; Capital Fremont.—In bip nee] 
Le central county; area, 930 square miles; Capi 
uneau. \ 


inia, a N. co.; area, abt. 300 


They are used to allow ships | Dodo, (do’do.) (Zodl.) The popular name of Didue tm 


tus, a bird which formerly lived in the Mauritius, and 
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has become extinct for two centuries. 
wieldy crea- 
ture, with short 
wings and a 
strong beak, 
the upper man- 
dible being 
curved (Fig. 
272). So scanty 
is the evidence 
of its former ex- 
istence, that 
some naturalists 
have doubted 
whether such a 
bird as the Dodo 
ever lived. Its 

lace among the 
Dire has also been debated, but it would seem best 
classed with the ground pigeons. — Dodo Pigeon. See 
GNATHODON. 

Dodona, (do-dó/nah.) (Anc. Geog.) A place in Epirus, 
where was an ancient Grecian oracle, the answers of 
which were given by a dove, according to some, but by 
the rustling of the oak grove there, as others say. 

Doe, (do) [A. S. da.) (ZoóL) The female of the fal- 
low-deer, the male bearing the name of buck, Also, the 
female of the rabbit and goat varieties. 

Doeskin, (do'skin. (Manuf.) A kind of stout twilled 
cloth, used for workmen's jackets and pants, and bear- 
ing some resemblance to dressed leather : — whence the 
name. 

Dofrefeld, or Dovrefeld, (dó'vr-/?ld) a mountain- 
chain separating the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, 
and possessing the richest copper and iron mines in 
Europe. Sneehs Han, its culminating point, is 7,500 ft. 
above the level of the sea: — it is sometimes called the 
Dofrines range. 

Dog, (dog.) [Du.] (Zo)l.) See Cants. 

BDog'bnme. (Bot) See APOCYNACEX. 

Dog-days, or Canicutar Days. A name given to the 
40 days of the year between July 3 and August 11. The 
name is derived from the Latin name of the dog-star 
Sirius. This star rose heliacally abt. the beginning of 
July; and the ancients ascribed the great heat of sum- 
mer to the influence of this star. At present Sirius 
rises heliacally at a different season. 

Doge, (dój.) |It., from L. duca, principal.) ( Hist.) The 
distinctive title given formerly to the chief magistrate 
in the quondam republics of Venice and Genoa, Italy. 
The dogate or presidiary office arose in the former city 
in the year 697, as an elective dignity held by the pos- 
sessor during life: in Genoa the term of office was lim- 
ited to 2 years. The Venetian D. were ostensibly in- 
vested with almost regal attributes; they had entire 
jurisdiction over all departments of state — civil, mil- 
itary, and ecclesiastical. Some 4 centuries, however, 
after the creation of the dogal office, the D. became a 
mere honorary and ornamental representative of the 
state, the real and active power being vested in the 
Council of Ten, elected by the Senate. Hence, the D. 
became, as it were, a lay-figure for the performance of 
certain functions of a formal character, such as the re- 
ception of ambassadors, the espousal of the Adriatic, 
&c.: so that the office became at length one to be rather 
avoided than sought after. Afteran existence of 1,100 
years, the dignity perished along with the republic 
under the conquering eagles of Napoleon, 1797. 

Dog-fish. (Zol.) See SqUALID E. . 

Dogger Bank, (doyg'gr) an immense shoal in the 
German Ocean, extending from the E. coast of England 
to within 60 m. of Jiitland; Lat. 54° 10/-59° 23' N., 
Lon. 1° 21'-49 17’ E. It has extensive fisheries, and 
was the scene of an obstinately-fought but indecisive 
naval action between the English and Dutch, 1781. 

Dog Island, (-i'land,) in Florida, E. of the midd!e en- 
trance into St. George's Sound, on its S. coast, nas, at 
its W. point, a revolving-light, 50 feet above sea-level; 
Lat. of light-house, 29° 43' 30" N., Lon. 84° 41' W. 

Dogma, (dóg mah.) [From Gr. dokeo, I think.] An 
established tenet, maxim, doctrinal point, or principle, 
chiefly with respect to matters of faith and philosophy ; 
as, the mas of the Church. 

Dogmaties, (dog-mdt'iks.) [From Gr. dogmatizo, I lay 
down an opinion.] The science of doctrinal theology. 
Dog 'matists, (-nah-tists.) Gr dogmatis T Anciently, 
the name given to a class of physicians of which Hip- 
pocrates was the founder. They were the first to lay 
down methodical rules for the &tudy and treatment of 

diseases. 

Dog’s-tail. (Bot.) Sce CYNOSURUS. 

Dog-star. (Astron.) Same as SIRIUS, g, €. 

Ppogwood. (Zot) CORNUS. 





Fig. 212. — HEAD AND FOOT OF DODO, 
(British Museum.) 
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Doko, (dó'ko) a region of Africa, 8. of Abyssinia, in 
Lat. 35 N., Lon. 37° E. It is peopled by a race of ne. 
gro dwarfs in an utter state of barbarism: whence the 
ancients are supposed to have drawn their ideas of the 
* pigmies." 

Dolabella, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS, (ddl-ah-bél/lah,) a Ro 
man patrician, who married the daughter of Cicero. 
He was a partisan of Casar, after whose death he was 
guilty of such extortion in Greece and Asia Minor, that 
the senate made war against him, and he killed him- 
self to avoid their sentence, in 43 n. c. 

Dolabriform, (-ib/re-fórm.) (From L. dolabra, a 
pickaxe, and forma, shape.) (Bot) Designating such 
members as leaves when, being cylindrical at the base, 
they broaden as they advance upward, and have one 
edge thick and straight and the other thin aud convex. 

Dolce, or Dolcemente, (dól'cha.) [It., sweetly.| 
(Mus.) Softly, and with tenderness. 

Dolce, Canro, (dól'cha,) a distinguished Italian painter, 
B, 1616, has produced religious subjects principally, and 
his works — chief of which are a Holy Family, and 
Christ on Mount Olivet—are remarkable for their soft 
and sensuous coloring and perfect finish. D. 1656. 

DGle, (dél,) a manuf. town of France, dep. Jura, near 
the Doubs, 28 m. N. of Lons-le-Saulnier. Pop. 12,000. 

Dolicho - cephalie, Dolicho - ceph'alous, 
(dól-e-ko-sZf'a-lik.) [Gr., long-headed.] (Physiol) A 
term by which comparative anatomists designate hu- 
man skulls of an elongated form, such as those of ne- 
groes : — correlative to brachy-cephalic. 

Dolichos, (dol’e-/ds.) [Gr., long.) (Bot.) A gen. of the 
0. ces, consisting of herbaceous or shrubby plants 

which have trifoliate leaves and generally twining 
stems, but are chiefly distinguished by extension of the 
base of the standard so as to embrace the wings of the 
corolla at their base. Some species have beautiful 
flowers, and some are cultivated on account of their 
seeds, which afford a kind of pulse; or of their young 

, Which, like those of the Kidney Bean, are boiled 
or the table. 

Dollar, (dol'lur.) [Ger. thaler; Dan. and Swed. daler.] 
(Nunta) In the U. States, the unit of money, whether 

n gold or currency values. The D. was established by 
Act of Congress, July 6, 1785, and first coined in 1794. 
By Act of June 18, 1837, the standard fineness of the 
silver D. was fixed at 900 parts of pure metal to 100 of 
copper alloy, and the weight to 41214 gr. By Act of 
Mar.3, 1849, gold D. were authorized to be coined at the 
U. 8. mint, such pieces to be of the weight of 25°8 gr. 
and of the fineness of 900,000ths. The D. is worth 100 
cents, and all other coins of the U. States are decimal 
multiples or subdivisions of it. 

Dollart, or Dollert, The.) (dól'lurt,) a consider- 
able indentation of the German Ocean, bet. Holland and 
the river Ems. 

Dóllinger, Jonaxx Josern Iowaz, (ddl/lin-jr,) a Ger- 
man theologian, B. 1799, became, in 1426, professor of 
ecclesiastical history and canon law at Munich. He is 
author of several theological works of high character, 
and has become the acknowledged leader of that liberal 
element in the German Catholic Church which rejected 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

Dollman, or Dolman, (dél’mdn.) [Hung. dolmény.] 
A kind of long cassock, hanging down almost to the 
feet, with narrew sleeves fastened at the wrist; — worn 
by Hungarians, Turks, Wallachs, &c. 

Dolmen. (Celt.] (Archrol.) Same as CROMLECH, q. v. 

Dolomite, (dél’o-mit.) [Named in honor of Dolomieu, a 
French geologist, B. 1750, n. 1801.] (Min.) A mineral, 
also called Bitter Spar aud Muguesian Limestone, consist- 
ing of carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, and, 
usnally, carbonate of iron. It is softer than limestone; 
usually white; sometimes gray, yellow, or brown; and 
occurs compact, cellular, or porous, granular, foliated, 
and crystallized. Its crystals are usually rhomboidal, 
and its cleavage is rhomboidal. It is readily distin- 
guished from limestone by its feeble effervescence in 
acids. It occasionally occurs in veins accompanied with 
quartz, calcareous spar, &c., but also as a building-stone. 

Dolphin, (dolf in (Ur. delphis; Fr. dauphin.) (Zoil.) 
The popular name of a fam. of Cetaceans. See DELPeNIN- 
IDÆ.— Also the common name of the genus Coryphæna 
(Fig. 273), family 
Scomberi con- 
taining acanthop- 
terygious fishes 3% 
which are large and ^ 
beautiful in their 
colo; and cele- 
bra: for the war 
which they wage 
against the flying-fishes, and for the brilliant hues 
Which they exhibit wheu dying. They inbwit the 





Fig. 213.— DOLPHIN (C. hippuris). 
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Atlantic and Mediterranean.—(Arch.) An ornament in 
the figure of a fish surmounting a cornice, &c., and in- 
ten as a symbolization of -will.—(Naut.) On 
shipboard, a lashing which, when the lower yards are 
slung, serves to make taut the puddening of a mast. 
Also, an anchor-buoy to which a cable-ring is attached. 
Dom, (dom.) (From L. dominus, lord.] A title given in the 
Middle Ages to the Pope; but, more recently, to mem- 
bers of certain monastic orders — thus to the Benedic- 
tines. In Portugal and Brazil, it is the distinctive ap- 


pellation of a ndee or noble of the first rank; thus, 
the emperor of Brazil is commonly spoken of as Dom 
Pedro. It has uad the same significance as the 
Spanish prefix whích was also originally confined 


to the nobility, but is now bestowed by courtesy as in- 
discriminately as the English Afr. or The 
feminine doña is, in like manner, given to ladies. 

Domat, or DivMAT, JEAN, ( Jan eminent French 
jurist, B. 1621. His great work is called The Civil Laws 
ín their Natural Order (1689). D. 1695. 

Dome, (dim.) (Arch.) A cupola. The term is derived 
from the Italian dwomo, a cathedral, the custom of 
erecting cnpolas on those buildings having been so pre- 
valent that the name dome has, in the French and Eng- 
lish lan mage, been transferred from the church to 
this kind of roof. — (Mach.) In steam-locomotives, that 
part of the boiler which, conical in form, constitutes a 
steam-chamber, and is usually surmounted by the 
safety-valves. 

Domenichino, (do-main-e-ké’no,) whose true name 
was Domenrco ZAMPIERI, B. 1581, studied under Annibale 
Caracci, and became one of the greatest painters of his 
time. The Communion of St. Jerome, in the Vatican, is 
accounted his masterpiece. D. 1641. 

Domicile, (dóm'e-sil.) [From L. domicilium, an abode. 
(Law.) The place where a man has his true, fixed, an 
permanent home, and principal establishment, and to 
which, whenever he is absent, he has the intention of 
returning. This has frequently to be considered with 
reference to the wills of persons dying in a foreign 
country, it being a maxim of our law that all personal 
property 18 to be considered as being in that country 
where its owner is domiciled, and consequently the 
laws of that country are those according to which it is 
to be distributed. 

Dominant, (dom'e-ndnt.) (From L. dominans, control- 
ling.] (Mus.) The D. or sensible chord is that which is 
practised on the dominant or fifth of the key, and which 
introduces a perfect cadence. Every perfect major chord 
becomes a D. chord as soon as the seventh minor is 
added to it. 

Dominic, (St.) See DOMINICANS. 

Domin’go, (St.) See San DOMINGO. 

Dominica, (do-min-e'kah,) an island of the Leeward 

roup, W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, abt. 20 m. 

. of Martinique; Lat. 15° 18' 4" N., Lon. 61? W 7" W. 
Its length, N. to S., is abt. 25 m., by a maximum breadth 
of 16 m. C. Roseau. D. was discovered by Columbus 
in 1493. Pop. 25,000. 

Dominiecai Letter, (do-min'e-kl.) [L. dies dominica, 
the Lord's day.] (Chron.) That letter of the alphabet 
which, in the calendar, designates each Sunday in the 
year. They were first introduced into the calendar by 
the early Christians, to "pe the nundinal letters in 
use among the Romans. This mode of representing the 
days of the week in almanacs by placing a letter (as, 
for instance, A Sponte the first of Jan.) opposite to the 
day of the month, has fallen into desuetude, the initial 
letters of the name of the day itself being substituted 
therefor. 

Domin'ican Republic. See SaN DOMINGO. 

Dominicans, (do-min’e-kdnz,) DOMINICAN FRIARS, 
PREDICANTS, or BLACK. Friars. (Eccl. Hist.) An order 
of Larry Ng Clars, founded at Toulouse in 1215, by the 
Spanish St. Dominic de Guzman, who was B. in Old Cas- 
tile, 1170, became one of the instigators of the crusade 
against the Albigenses, and Dp. in 1221. This order, 
confirmed by bull of Pope Honorius, 1216, rapidly mul- 
tiplied in Christendom. In course of time, however, 
the D. were superseded in the schools by the Jesuits, 
and were also eclipsed by the great rival order of the 
Franciscans. Among the lights of the Dominican order 
may be counted 8t. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Mag- 
nus. In more modern times, the order has been resus- 
citated in France by the labors of Pére Lacordaire (q. 
v.), and they are likewise to be found in Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, and the U. States. Their rule is very 
strict, including rigorous fasting and total abstinence 
from fesh. They wear a white robe, with a black gab- 
erdine, and a pointed black i 

Dominion, (do-min'yun.) g . dominium, a lordship.] 
In a general sense, the term implies either supreme or 
eovercign authority and jurisdiction; or, it more espe- 
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cially designates a territory which forms a portion of the 
realm or state of a prince or ruler; as, for example, the 
D. of Canada, which is a dependency of the British em. 
pire, under the rule of a royal lieutenant styled gov. 
ernor-general. 

Domino, (dóm'e-no,) (pl. Domixors.] [It., from L.do- 
minia] A long, loose, k, silk mantilla, with a hood 
and wide sleeves, forming a masquerading dress worn 
by both sexes: — hence, the name is also applied to the 
wearer when so disgnised. The name is given, too, to 
a kind of half-vizard, worn by ladies at fancy or masked 
balls, to hide the upper part of the face. Formerly, it 
denominated a dress worn in the winter by priesta, to 
protect the head and shoulders against the weather. — 
(PL) (Games.) A game played by two or more persona, 
with 28 pee of ivory, bone, or ebony, marked on one 
side with pips, after the manner of dice, and called 
cards, An equal number of cards being selected at ran- 
dom (the faces being concealed) by the persons playing, 
the game is won by him who first exhausts his number 
of D., or has the least number of pips on such cards as 
are left in hand. The game is very ancient, having 
been in vogue among the Hebrews and Greeks; whence 
it originated is not, however, known. 

Domitianus, Titus FLAVIUS AUGUSTUS, (do-misA-e-a'- 
nis.) (Eng. Domitian.) Emperor of Rome from 81 to 
96 a.D. Although the brother of Titus, he was one of 
the worst emperors that Rome saw: both Juvenal and 
Tacitus have given a picture of what his reign was, and 
of the enormities he committed. He was in the end 
murdered by the contrivance of his wife. 

Don, (dox) See Dom. 

Don, (dón,) a large river of Europe, rising in the Rus- 
sian govt. of Tula, in abt. 539 45’ N. Lat., and 38? 10’ E. 
Lon.; after a course alternately S.E. and 8.W., it em- 
bouches into the Sea of Azoff, by a delta of 3 mouths, 
only one of which is navigable. Total length, abt. 900 
m. It receives abt. 80 tributary streams, connects with 
the Volga by a canal, and is navigable during the sum- 
mer for barges 600 m. from its entrance. The region 
between the lower part of the above river and tlie 
mountains of the Caucasus is called the Don Country, 
or COUNTRY OP THE Don Cossacks. Its surface is a series 
of barren steppes, populated by roving bodies of Cos- 
sacks, probably 500,000 in number. 

Doña Aña, (dén’nah du'nah.) [‘ Lady Anne.’] In New 
Mexico, a S.E. co., touching on Texas; area, abt. 15,000 
sq. m.; C. Doña Aña. Pop. 5,864. 

Donatello, (Donato DI BELTO DI BARDL) (ddn-ah-tel’lo,) 
a great Italian sculptor, B. 1383, produced, under the 
patronage of Cosmo de' Medici, some noble works, chief 
among which is Judith holding the Head of Holofernes. 


D. 1466. 

Donation, (do-ná'shun.) [L. donatio, a giving.] (Law.) 
The act, deed, or contract by which a person or corpora- 
tion of persons transfers to another or others the posses- 
sion or the use of something, as a free gift. In order 
to be valid, it supposes a capacity both in the donor and 
donee, and requires consent, acceptance, and delivery. 

Donatists, Adam ah-tists.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of the 
Christian Church in Africa, formed in 313 by Donatus, 
bishop of Carthage. The D. held that theirs was the 
only pure church, and that baptism and ordination, un- 
less conferred by their hands, were invalid and inopera- 
tive. They made themselves formidable by inciting 
peasants who had imbibed their doctrines to rise, in 
348, in insurrection against the imperial authority. 
Martyrdom was eagerly sought by them, and they vol- 
untarily gave themselves up to the executioner. Severe 
but ineffectual laws were passed against the sect ín 
316, ard it received sentence of condemnation from the 
Council of Carthage in 411; but it, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to exist till the 7th century, when the country 
passed under Saracen rule. 

Donauwerth, (dón'ou-vairt,) a small town of 8. Ger- 
many, in Bavaria, on the Dannbe, 24 m. from Augsburg. 
In 1704, the Duke of Marlborough routed the Bavariaus 
at this DA: and here, too, in 1805, the German army 
defeated the French under Marshal Soult. 

Don Benito, (-bén-é'to,) a town of EY p. Estrema- 
dura, 58 m. E.N.E. of Badajoz. . 16,000. 

Doncaster, (dón'kds-tr,) a town of England, co. York 
(W. Riding), famous for its horse-races. Pop. 13,210. 

Donegal, (dün'egaul, the extreme N.W. co. of Ire- 
land, p. Ulster, b. W. and N. by the Atlantic; area, 
1,865 sq. m.; C. Ballyshannon. Pop. 217,992. 

Dongola, (döng gi lah) in E. Africa, a prov. of Upper 
Nubia, b. N. by Mahass, and 8. by the Sheygya country ; 
bet. Lat. 18° and 19? 30’. It produces indigo. C. New 
Dongola. The Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha dispos- 
sessed the Mamelukes of this region, in 1820. 

Doniphan, (dówe-fdn,) in Kansas, a N.E. co., b. 08 
Missouri; area, 390 sq. m.; C. Troy. 
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Donizetti, GAETANO, (do-nid-zét'te,) an illustrious Ital- 
jan musical composer, n. at Bergamo, 1798 ; n. 1848. His 
most popular operas are: La Favorita, The Daughter of 
the Regiment, Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Linda di Chamouniz, and Don Pasquale. 

Donjon, (din'jin.) [Fr. (Fort) A strong tower or 
redoubt, into which the garrison of an ancient fortress 
might retreat in case of necessity, and capitulate with 
greater advantage. 

Donum, (do'nüm.) (Comb.) A Turkish measure of land, 
equal to 40 square paces, 

Dooly, (doo'le,) in Georgia, a S.W. central co. ; area, 800 
sq. m,; C. Vienna. 

Doom ’-palin, (-pawm.) (Bot) See HYPHÆNE. 

Door, (dor. [A.S. dyr.] (Arch.) The movable partition 
or panel which serves to close the entrance to any 
building, apartment, closet, &c. A doorway is the stone 
framework in which the door hangs, or the entrance 
into a building, or into an apartment of a building. 
Among tlie ancients, doorways were usually rectangular 
in form, though occasionally the opening diminished 
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Fig. 214. — DECORATED DOORWAY. 
(Dorchester, England, a. p. 1320.) 


towards the top, until architecture became corrupted in 
the latter times of the Roman empire, when they were 
Sometimes arched. In the architecture of the Middle 
Ages doorways, are striking and important features, and 
afford in the character of their mouldings and orna- 
ments clear evidence of the styles to which they belong. 

Door, (dõr,) in Wisconsin, u co. occupying a narrow pen- 
insula between Lake Michigan and Green Bay; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. Gibraltar. 

Dorchester, (dór'chés-tr,) a town of England, C. of co. 
Dorset, on the Frome, 8 m. N.E. of Weymouth. Pop. 
7,376, 

Dorchester, in Lower Canada, an E. co., b. N.W. by 


the co. of Levis, and S.E. by the State of Maine; area, } 


24050 sq.m. Pop. ubt. 20,000.— In Maryland, a S.E. co., 
b. by Delaware on the E, aud by Chesapeake Bay on 
the W.; area, 640 sq. m.; C. Cambridge. 
In Massachusetts, à fine town, now forming the 16th 
ward of the city of Boston. "This place was the cradle 
of the New England cod-fisheries. 

Dordogne, (doór'dón.) in France, a river which falls 


into the Garonne, 15 m. below Bordeaux, after a course | 


of 220 m. — A 8.W. dep., chiefly formed of the old p. of 
Perigord, and lying between Lat. 449 25' and 45° 4 N., 
Lon, 0? and 1? 28’ E.; area, 3,500 sq.m. Surface gener- 
ally hilly, with many fertile valleys intervening, wa- 
tered by the Dordogne and its feeders. C. Perigueux. 
Pop. 529,883. 

Doré, PAuL GUSTAVE, (do-ra’,) a French engraver, B. at 
Strasburg, 1533, has earned for himself a world-wide 
fame by his magnificent designs in illustration of the 
Bible, Don Quixote, Dante's Inferno, &c. His works are 
remarkable for their breadth and power. In 1570 he 
commenced upon a series of I/lustrations of London Life, 
in conjunction with Blanchard Jerrold. D. 1883, 

Dorema, (do-ré£^mah.) (Bot.) A gon. of Persian herbs, 
Q. Apiaceæ. The species D. Ammontacum abounds ina 
milky juice which exudes upon the slightest puncture 
being made, and dries upon the stem in little rounded 
lumps, supposed to be the gum ammoniz of the phar- 
Wacopaig. 
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Doria, Dy bites the patronymic of a great historie 
family of Genoa, several of whose members figured as 
doges and admirals. The most eminent of the name 
was ANDREA, B. 1468, who commanded the French fleet 
of Francis I. and acquired the highest naval reputation 
of his time. In 1528, believing that the French enter- 
tained designs hostile to his native city, D. entered into 
a treaty with the emperor Charles V., to preserve its 
indepen . After granting a free constitution to 
Genoa, he served as Charles's admiral against the Turks 
and French, and D. in 1560, 

€, (dór'ik. [Gr. deris.] (Arch.) The oldest and 
simplest of 


orders adopt- 
ed by the Ro- 
maus. It is 
distinguished 
for simplicity 
and strength, 
nnd is used in 
the gutes of 
cities and cit- 
adels, on the 
outside of 
churches, 
and in other 
situations 
where embel- 
lishment is 


priate. The 
chief differ- 





of which Fig. 
75 shows a 
pure example) and the Roman Doric is, that in the for- 
mer the column has no base, standing at once on the 
vement of the building, without socle, tori, or fillete.— 
UPhiol.) The D. dialect was one of the 4 idioms of the anc. 
Greek, and broad and harsh in sound, yet not wanting 
in a certain antique dignity of style, as commended to 
us by the writings of Theocritus, Bion, Pindar, and 
others of its exponents: — it was, as its name denotes, 
the language of the Dorians, or poopie of Doris. 
Doris, (do'ris.) (Myt.) A marine deity, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and mother by her brother Nereus 
of 50 daughters, called the Nereides, — (Anc. Geog.) A 
country of Greece, surrounded by Phocis, Acarnania, 
nnd Thessalia, and now part of the nomarchy of l'hthio- 
tis and Phocis, The anc. Dorians established several 
colonies in the E., one of which, in Asia Minor, was also 
called Doris, and had for C. Halicarnassus. —(Zoól.) A 
gen. or fum. of gasteropodous mollusks, containing sea- 
T which have no shell except in the embryo state, 
Dormant, (dór'mánt.) [From L.dormio, I sleep.] (Her.) 
The posture of an animal represented on the shield in a 
recumbent or sleeping attitude, with the head in the fore 
paws,— in distinction from couchant, where, though the 
beast be lying, yet he holds up his head.— D. partner, 
or Sleeping-partuer. (Com.) One who docs not participate 
in the active business of a partnership, but, having in- 
vested his money in the concern, is entitled to a 
rüla share of the profits, even as he is subject, on the 
other hand, to a proportionate share of the losses. 
Dormer, DonMzR-WINDOW, or DORMENT, (dór'mürj 
rd deriv.] 


Fig. 275.— GRECIAN DORIO. 


Arch.) A win- 
jow placed in 
a small gable 
dpe out of : 
sloping roof, 
(Wig. 276). It 
was usuall y the 
window of the 
sleeping apart- 
ments, hence 
the name. It 
is often made 
use of for the 
ea nd of a 

g an 
m the 
attic or garret- 
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Fig. 276. — DORMER (A. D. 1350), 
ern houses. à 
Dormouse, (dór/mous.) (Zoil.) The common name of 


DOR 


beautiful little rodent animals, natives chiefly of 8. 
Europe, and composing the genus Myoxus of the family 
Sciuride. They appear to be intermediate between the 
squirrels and mice. During the rigor of winter, dorinice 
retire to their bed of moss or dry leaves, made in a 
hollow tree or under shrubs, and, rolling themselves 
up, fall into a torpid or lethargic state, which lasts, 
with little interruption, throughout that cheerless sea- 
son. Sometimes they experience a short revival, on a 
warm, sunny day, when they take a little food, and then 
relapse into their former condition. 

Dornach, (dérndk,) a vill. of Switzerland, 20 m. from 
Soleure. Pop. 8,500, — At this place the Swiss won the 
great victory over the Austrians, 1499, which cemented 
their independence. 

Dornock, (dór'nók.) (Manf.) A kind of stout, figured 
linen, used for coarse table-covers: —it takes its name 
from Dornock, or Dornoch, a small town in Scotland, 
where it was first made. 

Dorpat, (dcr'pit) a town of Russia in Europe, in Li- 
vonja, 150 m. N.E. of Riga. It has a famous university, 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, and restored by 
Alexander I. in 1802. Pop. 20,861. 

Dorsal, (dórsl.) [From L. dorsum, the back.] (Zoól.) 
Denominating that which pertains to the back; as, the 
dorsal fins of fishes. 

Dorset, or DORSETSHIRE, (dór'sé,) a S.W. co. of England, 
b. S. by the Brit. Channel; area, 1,006 sq. m.; C. Dor. 
chester. Pop. in 1871, 195,544. 

Dorstenia, (dor-ste'ne-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants, O. Moracee, having a flat and somewhat concave 
receptacle bearing numerous flowers. D. contrayerva 
and other species have a stimulant and tonic rhizome, 
which is used medicinally under the name of Contra- 
yerva-root. 

Dort, or Dordrecht, (dort,) an anc. city of Holland, 
on an island in the Meuse, 11 m. W. of Rotterdam. It 
js a considerable manufacturing place, and commands 
a large export trade. Historically, D. is famous for the 
assembly held there, 1572, by the States of Holland, 
immediately after their emancipation from the Spanish 
yoke; also, for the well-known Synod which sat Nov. 
13, 1618-May 25, 1619, at which Calvinism was declared 
the true Scriptural doctrine, rather than Arminianism. 
Pop. 25,641. 

Dortmund, (dórtmoond,) a walled town of Prussia, in 
Westphalia, on the Emster, 40 m. N. of Cologne. Pop. 

3,526. 

Dory, Dorze, or Jonx Dory, (do're.) [Said to be a cor- 
ruption of Er game; yellow, and dorée, golden — gold- 
en-yellow.] (Zo9.) The common name of the genus 
Zeus, fam. Scombridz, comprising fishes distinguished 
by having the spi- 
nous portions of the 
dorsal and anal fins 
separated by a deep 
emargination from 
the soft-rayed por- 
tion, and having the 
base of all the verti- © 
cal fins, and the cari- 
na of the belly ante- 
rior to the anal fin, 
furnished with 
spines. The best 
known species, Zeus 
faber (Fig. 277), a 
native of the Medi- 
terranean, Northern, 
and Atlantic seas, has a large and iong head, a dusky 
green color, accompanied by a strong gilt tinge, and a 
large, dusky spot oneachside of the body. Itisextremely 
voracious, preying on the smaller fishes and their spawn. 
The D. is 12 to 15 inches in length, and its flesh is es- 
teemed delicious food. 

Dose, (dós) [From Gr. dosis, a giving.] The specific 
quantity of a medicine which is to be taken at one 
time, or by one swallow of the mouth. 

Dossil, or bonsrr,(dówsl.) (From L. dorsum, the back.) 
(Surg.) A pledget or cylindrical piece of lint, used in 
the dressing of wounds, &c. 

Dot, (dot) [O. Eng.] (Mus) A point placed after a 
note to increase its duration omea LL from L. 
dos, a dowry.] (Law.) In France and Louisiana, a mar- 
riage-dowry or bride's portion; hence, the nct of so en- 
dowing a woman is styled in those countries dotation, 

Dotterel, (dótril. (ZoiL) The Charadrius morinellus, 
a species of European Plover (Charadride). Its flesh is 
much esteemed for the table. 















Fig. 277.— non. 
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Cape of Good Hope. — (Mil.) To couple ranks or files 
together. — To double upon, to place between two fires, 
as an enemy's force. — ( Print.) The resetting up of a 
word or sentence by error or oversight ; — otherwise 
called doublet. 

Double-eagle, (-égl.) (Numis.) A U. States gold 
coin, equal in value to 20 dollars or units of money. As 
its name imports, it is twofold the worth of the eagle, 
and is the largest coin in circulation in this country 
Its issue dates from 1819. ` 

Double Entry. See BO0K-KEEPING. 


ouble Flat. (Mus) See Fiat. 
ouble Flower. fort.) See FLOWER. 
Double tter, (-Uttr.) (DPrint.) Such types as con- 


sist of two letters cast in one, as iu the case of the diph- 
thongs æ and œ, and the letters f, i, and J, which latter 
are formed thus, ff, fi, and Jl. 

Double - quick, (-Awik.) (Mi) The most rapid 
time in military drill after the rum, xiepétettat Lug 
the performance of 165 steps, of 35 inches cach in 
length, in the space of one minute, In some cases of 
urgency, the rate may be accelerated to 180 steps per 


minute. 
See SHARP. 


Double-sharp. (Mus. $ 
Doublet, (dùb'li.) [Fr.] (Costume.) A kind of jerkin 
cent. — ( Opt.) A lens having 


worn in the 16th and 17t 
double glasses. 

Doubloon, (doo-bloon') [Sp. dublon.] (Numis.) A 
Spanish gold coin equivalent to 2 pistoles, or 100 reals, 
and worth, in American money, abt. $5.16. D. of the 
mintage ol the last century possess a much higher 
value, being worth from $16.20 to $17. 

Doubs, (doob,) an E. dep. of France, divided by the 
Jura range of mountains from Switzerland; Lat. bet. 
46? 35'—47? 31’ N., Lon. 59 42-79 Y E. Area, abt. 2,000 
PU m. Surface, generally mountainous, but with fer- 
tile valleys watered by the Doubs and other affluents 
of the Saóne. C. Besancon. Pop. 288,278. 

Douche, (doosh.) [Fr., from L. ducans, a conducting. | 
(Hygiene.) In hydropathy, a jet or spirt of water for- 
cibly allowed to 
other part of the 
strengthen it. 

Doug erty, (dó'ür-te,) in Georgia, a S.W. co.; area, 

300 sq m. €. Albany, 

Douglas, (düg'ds) a great and powerful baronial 
house, whose members show a brilliant record in Scot- 
tish history for several hundred years, descended from 
Sir James D., the friend of King Robert Bruce. The 
Douglases were the king-makers of Scotland, and the 
greatest of the house was ARCHIBALD, 5th EARL OF ANGUS, 
surnamed THE GREAT, who rode to battle at the head of 
10,000 “ gentlemen of the name of Douglas," and who 
perished with 5of his sons, and **the flower of Scotland," 
at Flodden Field, 1544. The Duke of Hamilton is the 
present representative of the elder branch of the 
Douglas house. 

Doug'ins, STEPHEN ARNOLD, an American statesman, 
B. in Vermont, 1513, studied law at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
where he had finished his education, and settled in 
Illinois, where he commenced practice. At the age of 
22, he was elected attorney-general of the State, and in 
1835 he was sent to the lower house of the State Legis- 
lature. After being defeated, in 1838, in his nominas 
tion to Congress, he became, two years later, Secretary 
of State of Illinois. In 1843, 1844, and 1846, he was 
successively returned to Congress, in which body he 
took a prominent part in the Oregon controversy, and 
was one of the earliest advocates for the annexation of 
Texas. In 1846, he became chairman of the committeo 
on territories. In 1852, he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date before the Baltimore National Democratic Conven- 
tion for the Presidency, and, again, in 1856, in that held 
at Chicago. In 1859, he was returned to the U. S. senate, 
defeating Mr. Lincoln, and in:1860 again unsuccess- 
fully competed for the presidential chair. D. 1861. 

s in Colorado, an E. co., b. on Kansas; area, 
100 square miles; Capital Franktown.—In Jllinois. uu 
E. county; area, 375 square miles; Capital Tuscola — 
In Kansas, an E. county; arra, (O square miles; Cap- 
ital Lawrence.—In Minnesota, n W. county; area, 5-0 
sq. m.; Capital Alexandria.—In Missi. a 8. county; 
area, 600 square miles ; Capital Vera Cruz —1n Nebrasha, 
an E. county b. on Iowa; area. 350 square iniles; Cap- 
ital Omaha.—In Nevadu, a 8.W. county, b. W. on Culi- 
fornia; area 1,000 square miles; Capital Genoa—In 
Oregon, a 8.W. co., b. W. on the Pacific Ocean ; area, 5,000 
square miles; C. Roseburg.—In Wisconsin, a N.W. coy 
b. on Minnesota; area, 1,800 sq. m. 


lay on a diseased or infirm limb or 
uman body, so as to invigorate and 


Bouni, or Dour, (doo’ai,) a fortified city of France, | Douro, or DuzRo, (doo'ro,) a river of Spain, rising on 


dep. Nord, on the Scarpe, 18 m. 8. of Lille; pop. 25,448. 
Double, (düb'l.) [Fr., from L. duplex, twofold.) ( Navig.) 
To sail around a point or promontory ; as, to double the 


ad 





the Aragonese frontier, and flowing W. into Portugal, 
which country it traverses, and, after a course of 400 ni, 
empties into the Atlantic 3 m. from Oporto, 
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Dove, den) (Zodl.) Bee Cot uMnrID&. 

Dovekie, (düv'ke) (Zovl.) See ALCIDA. 

Dover, (dó'vr,) a seaport of England, co. Kent, 66 m. E. 
8.E. of London, and facing Calais on the French coast, 
with which it connects daily, by steamers, has a castle 
on a lofty headland, so strongly fortified as to make 
it an almost impregnable fortress. Pop. 27,747. — D. 
(STRAITS or.) [L. Fretum Gallicum; Fr. Pas-de-Caiais.} 
A sea-channel which, separating England from France, 
serves also to connect the English Channel with the 
Nerth Sea or German Ocean. Its average breadth is 
22 m., and it is from 6 to 29 fathoms in depth. 

Do’ ver, in Delaware, a city and seat of justice of Kent 
co., and C. of the State, on Jones Creek, about 5 miles 
W. of Delaware Bay, and 50 miles 8. of Wilmington, 
—In New Hampshire, a city on the Cocheco river, C. of 
Rtrafford co., abt. 68 m. N. of Boston, and the oldest 
town in the State, having been founded in 1623. It has 
some important manufactures. 

Dovetailing, (düv'tál-ing.) [From its resemblance toa 
Pigeon’s tail.| ( Carp.) The strongest of all jointings put 
together by carpenters for the fastening of two boards 
or timbers; it is made by letting one piece into an- 
other, in the form of a wedge reversed, or after the 
manner of mortise and tenon. 

Dow, or Douw, GERARD, (dów,) a famous painter of 
the Dutch school of genre, n. 1613. The works of this 
master — pupil of Rembrandt and teacher of Mieris — 
are highly valued for their harmony of chiaroscuro and 
coloring, and marvellous minuteness of finish. Among 
his best pieces are The Dropsical Woman, The Village 
Grocer, The Dutch Cook, and The Fiddler. D. 1680. 

Dowager, (dov'a-jür. [From dower; Fr. dowairiere. 
(Law.) A widow in enjoyment of a dower: — appli 
chiefly to the widows of personages of high rank, by 
way of distinction from the wife of her husband’s heir, 
who bears the same title; as, the Dowager Duchess of 
Beaufort. The widow of a king bears the style and 
title of queen-dowager. 

Dowel, (dou’il,) or Dow'zt-PIN. ( .) A wooden or 
iron pin inserted in the joints of boards, fellocs of 
wheels, &c., for connecting with a similar joint or fel- 
loe which has a hole expressly fitted to receive it: — 
such a joint is termed a dowel-joint. 

Dower, (dou'r.) (Fr. douaire.] (Law.) The portion ofa 
husband's lands, tenements, &c., which is settled upon 
his wife, to be enjoyed during her term of widowhood: 
usually, one-third part, but the law in different States 
is variable on this point. 

Dowlatabad, (dou-lát-a-bad',) a fortified city of Hin- 
dostan, 7 m. from Aurungabad, in the Deccan, Lat. 19° 
62’ N., Lon. 76°2’ E. Near the town are the celebrated 
cave temples of Ellora. 

Down, (down.) [From A.S. dun.] The softest and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particularly of ducks, geese, 
and swans, growing on the neck and part of the breast: 
— the finest description is obtained from the eider-duck 
(q. v.) whence the commercial term eider-down.— 
Downs [from Ger. düne, a large open heath] are tracts 
ef unenclosed and untimbered grass-land serving as pas- 
turage for sheep, &c.; as, the Sussex Downs, Eng. — The 
name also applies to extensive ridges or elevations of 
sand thrown up by the action of the sea along a coast 
ec shore; — on the continent of Europe they are called 

unes. 

Down, (doun,) a N.E. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, having 
N. Antrim, E. and S. the Irish Sea, and W. Armagh; 
«rea, 050 sq. m. The Mourne Mts., 2,800 ft. high, tra- 
verse n great part of its 8.W. surface. C. Downpatrick. 
Pup. 277,775. 

Down'-east. (Mining) See SHAFT. 

Downing, (doun'ing) ANDREW JACKSON, B. at New- 
burgh, N. Y., in 1815, attained high reputation as a 
Fart eaae ed His Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape arinin, and Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of America, were published simultaneously in 
London and New York, in 1545, and have passed through 
many editions. D.in 1852. 

Downpatrick, (doun-pit'rik,) a town of Ireland, C. 
co. Down, 21 m, 8, by E. of Belfast, Pop. 5,000. 

Down-share, (-shàr) (Agric) A breast-plough 
used in turf-cutting. 

Downy, (doun'e.) (Bot.) Covered with very short weak 
close hairs. 

Dowry, (dowre.) [Fr. dowaire; more properly, dot.) 
(Law.) The marriage-portion which a woman brings 
to her husband.—(£ccl.) In a conventual sense, a 
sum of money which is given with a woman when she 
enters upon her novitiate in some religious order. 

Boxology, (dóks-ól'oje.) [Gr. dozología, & discourse 
on glory.) (EccL) A poem or hymn of praise sung in 


honor of the Almighty. There are two doxologies : the 
ia (n excelsis, Boman | 


eagelic hymn Gloria sung ia the 
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Catholic Church during the celebration of mase, aad 
styled the Y presa D., to distinguish it from the Gloria 
patri, called the lesser, and sung after the chanting or 
recitation of a psalm. Both are used in the service of 
the Anglican and other Protestant churches. 

Drab, (drib.) (Manuf.) A kind of woollen cloth, of z 
thick texture, and dun or dull gray color. 

Draba, (drá'bah.) (Bot) The Whitlow grass, a genus 
of small annual or perennial herbaceous plants, O. 
Brassicaceæ. D. verna, found from Canada to Virginia, 
is an humble little annual with scanty foliage and in- 
conspicuous white flowers, interesting from its appear- 
ing very early in the Ine 

Dracena, (dra-se'nah.) iom Gr. drakaina, a femal. 
dragon.] (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Liliacex, remark- 
able for the elegant palm-like character assumed by the 
greater number of the species. D. Draco, the Dragon- 
trec, so called from a resinous exudation known in 
commerce as dragon’s blood, is n native of the Canary 
Islands, has a tree-like stem, simple or divided at the 
top, and often when old becoming much branched, each 
branch terminated by a‘’crowded head of lanceolate 
linear entire leaves of a glaucous green color, which 
leaves embracé the stem by their base, and on falling 
off at maturity leave a ring-like cicatrix or scar. The 
flowers form a large terminal panicle, and nre individ- 
ually small and of a greenish-white color. The colossal 
dragon-tree at the town of Orotava in Teneriffe, is, ac- 
cording to Meyen, 70 feet high and 48 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Its antiquity, according to Humboldt, must at 
least be greater than that of the Pyramids. 

Drachenfels, (drdi’kn-flz,) (The.) (Ger., The Drag- 
on's Rook] A summit of the Sicbengebi range of 
mountains in Rhenish Prussia, on the Fight bank of the 
Rhine, abt. 8 m. 8.E. of Bonn. It is very picturesquely 
surrounded, and from being crowned by the ruins of an 
old fortalice, has been immortalized by Byron as “ The 
castled crag of Drachenfels.” 

Drachm, Drachma, (drdm ; drák'mah.) [From Gr. 
drassomai, I clutch with the hand; hence, literally, a 
handful] (JNwmis) Among the anc. Greeks, a coin 
of the value of 20 cents American. It weighed 66:5 gr., 
and contained 65-4 gr. pure silver. The above stood as 
the unit of the Grecian currency, but its value varied 
according to time and place. The name waa also given 
to a weight equal to the 100th part of a mina, or abt. 14 
oz. The D. is also the ndopted name of the modern 
Greek unit of money, in value about 18 cents. Asa 
weight, the D. (or dram, as it is sometimes written) be- 
longs both to the avoirdupois and apothecaries' scale; 
being in the first-named equal to 274} gr. troy, and in 
the latter to 60 gr. troy. 

Draco, (dra'ko.) [From Gr. drakón, the dragon.) (Aat.) 
The Dragon, a const. of the N. hemisphere containing 
80 stars, of which 2 belong to the 2d magnitude. It 
follows a winding course around the Lesser Bear, and 
it is interesting as conting Alpha Draconis, a star 
which has been supposed to have been the first pole- 
star recognized by astronomers. — ( Zol.) A genus of 
Lizards, fam. Jguanidæ, comprising small and harmless 
lizards, that are furnished with large, expansile, cuta- 
neous processes, which, when expanded, enable them 
to support themselves in the air for & few seconds, ín 
springing from branch to branch, among the lofty trees 
in which they reside. They are inhabitants of many 
parts of Asia, Africa, and 8. America. 

Draco, the first legislator of Athens, whose laws were 
so severe that they were said to be written in blood. 
He flourished in the 7th cent. B. c. 

Dracocephalum, ee) [From Gr. drakén, 
dragon, and kephalé, head.] (Bot.) The Dragon’s Baa 
a gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Lamiacez, distinguish 
by having the throat of the corolla inflated, and the 
upper iip concave. 

Daft, (drift) [Sometimes written DRAUGHT, of which 
word it is a corrupted form.) (Com.) A bill drawn by 
one person upon another (or upon a bank), for pay- 
ment of a sum of money : — it is most commonly a bill 
of exchange. 

Drag, (dray. [From A.8. dragan.] (Agric) A kind 
of harrow used in clod-crushing or breaking up ground. 
—]n England, a vehicle resembling a stage-coach, 
driven four-in-hand by noblemen and gentlemen. Also, 
& mechanical contrivance in the form of a skid, at- 
tached to a carriage for the purpose of acting as a brake 
upon one or more of the wheels, so as to slacken speed 
when going down hill.— (Naul.) See Dreparne-Ma- 
CHINE. — ( Build.) A steel tool for dressing masonry of 
the softer class of stone. — ( Mach.) In marine steam. 
engines, the discrepancy which may exist between the 
impelling powers of the floats of a paddle-wheel, or the 
blades of a screw-propeller. 
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Dr » (drazh'ai.) FG (Confectionery.) A kind of 
bonbon of fruit, coat th white "e 

Dragoman, (drdg'o-mdn.) [From Ar. targeman, he 
has interpreted.) In Eastern countries, as Turkey, &c., 
an official interpreter attached to the persons of foreign 
ministers, consuls, &c. 

Dragon, (drigów.) (Gr. drakta] (Myt.) A fabulous 
winged animal of the Saurian class, frequently men- 
tioned in the traditions and mythical romances of the 
Middle Ages, and supposed to have been identical with 
the pte tyl of antediluvian times. By the ancients, 
Perseus and Hercules have been represented as slayers 
of the D., this supposed animal being looked upon as 
the incarnate beast of evil. Later, several of the heroes 
of the Nibelungen-lied are celebrated as destroyers of 
the D., as also was Thor among the Scandinavians, and 
St. George, the patron-saint of England, among the 
Teutons and Celts. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
the symbol of the D. as a crest for their helmets, and 
among the bookmen of the medismval centuries it 
was represented in religious blazonry as the embodi- 
ment of sin, to be crushed to death under the feet of 
saints and holy men. In China, at the present day, the 
figure of the D. is the sacred symbol of imperial power, 
and as such it appears on the military standards. In 
its Scriptural application, the D. is very variously de- 
fined by implication as a sea-monster, huge serpent, 
crocodile, or jackal. — (Art. and Zool.) See DRACO. 

Dragonet., (drdg'n-/t.) (Zodl.) See GOBIDÆ. 

Drag’on-fly. ( .) See ODONATA. 

Dragonnatles, (drdh-;ón-nádz.) (From Fr. dragon, 
a dragoon.) (Fr. Hist.) The title under which are de- 
scribed the crusades inst the French Protestants, en- 
tered upon by Louis X1V., 1684-5, when military expe- 
ditions (chiefly of dragoons) were sent into the Cevennes 
and other 8. districts to act against the so-called here- 
tics. They immediately preceded the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

Drag'/on's-blood. (Chem.) A dark-rd astringent 
resinous secretion of the fruit of Calamus Draco; an- 
other kind is obtained from Dracena Draco. Eca- 

[A eg monetaria yields a similar resinous product. 

It is employed chiefly for tingeing spirit and turpentine 
varnishes, for preparing gold lacquer, and for staining 
marble, to which it gives a red tinge. 

Dragon’s-claw. ( Bot.) See CORALLORHIZA. 

Dragon’s-head. (Boc) Seo DRACOCEPHALUM. 

Dragon-tree. (Bot.) See Dracaena. 

Dragoon, (drah-goon’.) (Fr. d .) un) One of a 
class of horse-soldiers, first employed in the French 
service, and deriving their name from the short carbine 
they bore, called a dragon. In the more modern defi- 
nition of the term, a D. isa soldier belonging to an 
arm of the,cavalry service, termed heavy or light, ac- 
cording as they are armed and equipped; thus, heavy 
D. are of the class of cuirassiers, horse-guards, &c., 
while light D. include lancers, hussars, carabincers, &c. 

Draguignan, (drih-goo'een-yaung,) a town of France, 
C. dep. Var, 12 m. from Frejus. yp. 11,141. 

Drainage, (drán'j.) (Civ. Engin.) The system of col- 
lecting and dispersing the residuum or excrementitious 
matters and waters of towns, lands, &c.:— more prop- 
erly called sewerage. — ( Husbandry.) The art of carrying 
off water from the soil and subsoil of land, by means of 
open or closed drains or trenches —the term, however, 
being generally understood of closed drains. By means 
of D. the fertility of wet lands may be materially in- 


creased. 

Drake, (drák.) [Dan. andrik.) (ZoUl.) The male species 
of the Duck family. 

Drake, 3i& Francis, (drdk,) an English seaman, B. 1540, 
after a boyhood passed upon the blue water, was dis- 
patched, 1570-2, to the W. Indies to prey upon Spanish 
settlements and commerce. In 1577 he carried his 
letters of marque through the Straits of Magellan into 
the Pacific, why iv he despoiled the Spaniards of im- 
mense treasures, and sailed as high as N. Lat. Home- 
ward-bound, he sailed from San Francisco by the Mo- 
luccas and Cape of Good Hope, having thus circumnavi- 

the world. In 1587 he was sent in command of a 

eet to Cadiz, where he destroyed over 100 ships des- 

tined for the invasion of England. In the next year, 

he commanded as vice-admiral in the victory obtained 
over the Spanish Armada. D.in the W. Indies, 1595. 

Brake, SAMUEL GARDNER, an American antiquary and 
author, B. in New Hampshire, 1798, was the author of 
numerous works illustrating Índian history. The prin- 
cipal, entitled the Book of the Indians, or History and 
Biography of the Indians of North America, first pub- 
lished in 1833, reached its 1th edition in 1851. 

Drama, (drám'ah.) (Gr., liberally, s dosa] (Lit) The 
generic title given to all compositions adapted for reci- 
tation and action on the stage, whether tragedy, 
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comedy, melodrama, ra, or farce—opera being 
usually styled the lyric drama — in which are displayed, 
for instruction and amusement, those passions, feelin 

errors, virtues, &c., of the human race which are fou 

in real life; or it may be defined as a picture of human 
action. embracing certain gum of events charac. 
terized by natural unity and incidence. The elements 
of the dramatic art are observed among all nations, and 
every people who have progressed jn the upward scale 
of civilization has, at the same time, shown some taste 
and aptitude for it. Among the Greeks, tragedy found 
ite first master in ZEschylus; he was followed in this 
branch of the dramatic art by the great names of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. Comedy with the same people re- 
solved itself into 3 divisions — those of Old Comedy, 
Middle Comedy, and New Comedy, and had as its great- 
est exponent Aristophanes. The Romans did not excel 
in the D.; their writers borrowed largely from the 
Greeks, and few of their tragedies remain. In comedy, 
their greatest names are those of Plautus and Terence. 
In the dawn of the Middle Ages, when everything noble 
was buried under the deluge of barbarism, the dramatic 
art was lost, or existed only among the lower orders of 
tlie people in plays improvised ut certain festivals — for 
instance, at the carnival. These were attacked as 
heathenish, immoral, and indecent exhibitions; but 
the favor which they enjoyed among the people, and 
the spirit of the times, induced the clergy to encourage 
theatrical exhibitions founded on Scriptural subjects. 
The Mysteries, as they were at that time denominated, 
were followed by a species of the D. styled Moralities, 
in which the senses, passions, affections, virtues, and 
vices were personified, and constituted the characters. 
As the latter were contrived to entertain as well as in- 
Btruct, some revivals of poetry were soon exhibited, 
with occasional attempts at wit and humor, which nat- 
urally made way for the restoration of Comedy. Early 
in the 16th cent., the first regular modern drama ap- 
peared in Italy uuder the title of Sophonisba. This was 
followed by the dramatic writings of Ariosto among 
others. Then came Maffei, the reformer of the Italian 
stage, with his revived attempts at the tragic drama, and 
Rinuccini, the introducer of the melodrama, followed 
by the comedies of Goldoni. The more eminent of 
Italian dramatists of our times have been Alfieri, Monti, 
Manzoni, and Niccolini. It is not in a book of the char. 
acter of the present one that the reader must look for a 
critical dissertation of the comparative merits of the 
modern schools and styles of dramatic art; it must 
suffice here that we make mention of those names which 
have shed most lustre on the drama of their respective 
countries — referring to their biographical notices in 
this work for a succinct enumeration of their various 
works, or rather those which have best established 
their claims to distinction. Spain: Calderon and Lope 
de Vega. Germany: Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, &c. Eng- 
land: Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shirley, Dryden, Gay, Congreve, Wycher- 
ley, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Knowles, llenry "Taylor, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Tom Taylor, Reade, &c. France: Cor- 
neille, Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Casi- 
mir Delavigne, Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Vigny, Ponsard, Emile Augier, Scribe, Sardou, &c. 

Drammen, (drdm'men,) a flourishing seaport of Nor- 
way, on a river of same name, 22 m. 8.W. of Christiania. 
Pop. 14,117. 

Dranesville, (drdnz'vil,) in Virginia, a vill. of Fair- 
fax co., abt. 17 m. W. of Washington. This place was 
the scene of a desperately eontested action, Dec. 20, 
1861, bet. a brigade of National troops, 4,000 strong, 
under Gen. Reynolds, aud a Confederate force of 2,500 
men, under Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, in which the latter were 
defeated. 

Draper, Jons WiLLIAM, (drá'pür,) an American chem- 
ist, physiologist, and author, B. in England, 1811, took 
his degree of M.D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1836, became successively professor of natural sci- 
ences in cians pura ao Coll., Va., and in 1841, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in N. Y. University, and, in 1850, of 
physiology. Of his numerous works we may mention 
Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or the Cow- 
ditions and Course of the Life of Man, 1856; and a His 
tory of the American Civil War, 1867-8. D. 1882. 

Drapery, (drá'pür-e.) [From L. draperia, vestments.) 
(Com.) The business of drapers, or venders of cloths for 
wearing apparel, etc. — (Fine Arts.) The representation 
of the clothing of human figures, as in pictures, statues, 
&c.; also, hangings, tapestry, curtains, and the like. 

Drnsties, (drástiks.) [From Gr. drastikos, that which 
js of Doni $m (Med.) Purgative medicines, 
or such laxative remedies as are quick and effectual in 
their action upon the bowels ; —as distinguished from 
aperients, which are milder purgatives. 
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Draught, (drift) [From A. S. dragan, to draw.) 
(Archi The delineation or skeleton outline of a build- 
ing intended to be erected. — ( Med.) A liquid quantum 
of medicine intended to be administered at one time.— 
(Navig.) The depth of water necessary to float a ves- 
sel, or the depth to which a ship sinks when laden; as, 
asteamer of 18 feet draught. 

Draughts, (drdfts) or CHECKERS. (Games) A well- 
known game played by 2 personson a board checkered 
with black and white squares, with picces or men (12 
on each side) of each color in equal numbers. 

Draughtsman, (crifis'min.) An artist who draws 
out desigus in civil or naval architecture. 

Drave, (dráv,) a large river of Europe, one of the chief 
affluents of the Danube. Rising in the E. part of the 
Tyrol, it takes a deflected flow through Austria and 
Hungary, and joins the Danube near Essegg. To 
length estim. at 750 m. 

Drawback, (drau'bik.) [From draw and back.) Gener- 
ally, any loss of advantage, or deduction from profit.— 
(Qnn.) A term by which is signified a governmental 
remitting or paying back of the customs-duties previ- 
ously paid on a commodity, so that it may be sold ina 
foreign market on the same terms as if it had not been 
taxed at all. By this expedient, merchants are enabled 
to export commodities charged at home with heavy du- 
ties, and to sell them in a foreign mauket on equal 
terms with similar untaxed products brought from 
other countries. 

Drawbridge, (draw'brij) a bridge which may be 
raised up, let down, or drawn aside, either to admit or 
hinder communication. 

Drawee, (draw-2’.) [From A.S. dragan, to draw.] (Com.) 
The person on whom a Dill of exchange is drawn, or an 
order for the payment of money : —in distinction from 
the drawer, or person who issues the same. 

Drawing, (drau'ing.) (From draw.) (Fine Arts.) The 
art of pictorial representation, in contradistinction to 
painting; the oue delineating by the pencil or crayon, 
the other by the brush. An oil-picture is said to be fine 
in its drawing when the outlines are accurately ren- 
dered, A painter thus unites the two arts. 

Drayton, MicusEL, (drá'tn,) an English put n. 1563, 
as tho author of The Polyolbion (1613), and Nymphidia, 
earned for himself an enduring name in English litera- 
ture, D. 1631. 

Bream, (drém.) [D. droom] (Physiol) A series of 
mental impressions occurring to sleeping persons, and 
which, therefore, are not under the command of rea- 
son. D. have been referred to various causes; among 
others, to direct impressions on the organs of sense dur- 
ing sleep; to the absence of a power to test the inaccu- 
rate conclusions drawn from one set of impressions by 
other impressions; to a disordered state of the digestive 
organs; to a less restrained action of the mental facul- 
ties ; to the suspension of volition while the powers of 
sensation continue, &c. In health there is a less ten- 
dency to dream than in disease; in the earlier than in 
the later periods of life; and the very act of dreaming 
shows that the brain is not enjoying a complete state 
of rest. The phenomena of D. are yet too little studied 
to enable us to attest much with certainty regarding 
them. The popular belief has frequently ascribed them 
to supernatural agency, especially where there has been 
any coincidence between a dream and an external event; 
and it may be said that if many of the instances of re- 
markable dreams may be explained by natural causes, 
there are others so well authenticated that w^ cannot 
altogether discredit them, that are manifestly unex- 
plained by any natural means. 

Dredge, (dr) [From A.S. drege.] Any contrivance 
for sweeping or dredging the bottom of rivers, ponds, 
&c.; also, a sort of net for taking oysters with. 

Nredg iugmachine. (Hydraul.) A machino gener- 
ally worked by steam-power, which cleanses or deepens 
tho bed or channel ofa river, &c., by taking up the mud 
or gravel accumulated in such places by means of a se- 
ries of buckets which eject their contents into a lighter 
or eA alongside, 

Drenthe, (drént,) a p. of Holland, b. E. by Hanover, 
and, in the other directions, by Friesland, Overyssel, and 
Grüningen; area, 788 &q. m.; C. Assen. Pop. 108,257. 

Prepano (Cape), (drai-pah'no.) [Ana Drepanum.] A 
headland on the W. coast of the island of Sicily, off 
which, B. c. 249, the Carthaginians defeated the Roman 
fleet, commanded by the consul P. Claudius Pulcher. 

Dresden, (driz'den,) a handsome city and important 
manufacturing place of Germany, C. of the kingdom of 
Saxony, on both sides of the Elbe, 70 m. S.F. of ipzig; 
Lat. 51? 6 N., Lon. 139 44’ E. It contains the magni, 
cent Royal, Brühl, and Japanese palaces, and the great 
Picture Gallery, renowned throughout the world. D. is 
a favorite residence of the lovers of literature and art, 
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and may be termed tho “ Athens of Germany.” In a 
great battle fought here, Aug. 26, 27, 1813, Napoleon I, 
at the head of 131,000 French troops, totally defeated the 
allied Austrian, Prussian, and Russian armies, 150,00 
strong, commanded by Prince Schwartzenberg. Pop, 
(1876) 197,295. 

Dress, (drés.) See COSTUME. 

Dressing, (dréssivg.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) The me- 
thodical and topical application of any external remedy 
or apparatus in cases of local injury or disease. — 
Dressings. ( Arch.) The mouldingsand sculptured deco. 
rations of all kinds which are used on the walls and 
ceilings of a building for the purpose of ornamentation. 

Dreux, (droo,) a town of France, dep. Eure-et-Loire, om 
the Blaise, 20 m. N.N.W. of Chartres, Ina battle fought 
here. 1562, between the Huguenots and the Catholics, 
the Prince de Conde (q. v.) was defeated and made pris- 
oner by the latter. J op. 7,748. 

Drew, (droo,) in Arkansas, a S.E. co. ; area, abt. 900 sq. 
m.; C. Monticello. 

Dri'er, or Dry'er, (Patent.) [From dry.] (Paint.) 
A composition mixed with oils that has the property 
of causing a painted surface to which it is applied to 
dry quickly. 

Drift, (drift) [From A.S. drifen, to drive.] A heap 
of any substance driven by wind or water; às, a snow- 
or ice-drift, a drift of sand or leaves. — ( Geol.) A super- 
ficial deposit of fragments of rock frequently brought 
from a considerable distance, along with mud, sand, and 
clay. — ( Mining.) A passage cut underground, betwixt 
shaft and shaft, or turn and turn : — otherwise called 
drift-way. — (Narig.) The angle which the line of a 
ship's course makes with the nearest meridian, when 
she drives broadside to the-waves and has lost her 
steerage-way.—( pl.) (Naut.) Those portions of a ship's 
sheer run which terminate in a scroll.— (Mil) The 
rammer of the charge of a rocket and the like.—(Ship- 
building.) The technical term given to any difference 
that may exist between the size of a bolt and that of 
its intended socket; nlso, between a must's circumfer- 
ence and that of the hoop demanded to fit the same. — 
(Mech.) A piece of hard steel, slightly tapering and 
grow at the sides, for increasing the size of the hole 

n say piece of metal into which it may be driven. — A 
drift-bolt is a bolt made use of to drive out other bolts. 

Drift-cur'rents. (Phys. Geog.) See OCEAN. 

Drill, (dr) [From Du. drillen, to revolve.] (Zotl.) 
See Banoon. —(Mil.) The common name given to the 
exercises and discipline by which recruits are taught 
and trained to military Mes ERE pci. A small instru- 
ment used for making such holes as punches will not 
conveniently produce. D. are of various forms and 
sizes, and are used by smiths, turners, and machinists. 
A drilling-machine, or drill-prese, is a mechanical con- 
trivance which embraces a series of drills for the borin 
of circular holes in metallic bodies. — (Agric.) A Sieben 
of putting seed into the ground by means of a machine 
worked by steam- or horse-power, called a drill-plough, 
which cuts furrows in the ground as it advances, and 
lets the seed drop into the same, so that it eventually 
comes up in rows, in which the plants are found grow- 
ing at regular dis- 
tancos apart from 
each other.— D.- 
barrow, D. box, 
and D. harrow, are 
respectively, as 
their names im- 
port, a barrow, 
seed-box, and har- 
row, used in drill- 
ing the ground 
and planting seed 
therein; while D. 
husban is the 
term which desig- 
nates such art or 
operation. 

Drilling, (dril’- 
ling.) (Mil.) Ree 
DRILL. — ( Manuf.) 
A kind of stout, 
coarse linen or 
cotton cloth, used 
for men’s wearing 
apparel ; — other- 
wise known as 
drill. 

Dripstone, 
(drip’stiin,) or LA- 
BEL. ( Arch.) Ap - 
jecting moulding 
placed upon the upper part of a doorway (Fig. 278) 





Fig. 278. —CLOISTERED DOOR, 
(Salisbury, 4. p. 1250.) 
(Pointed or Karly English Style.) 
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niche, window, &c., and so channelied that the tain 
will drip from it, instead of trickling down the wall. 

Driver, (driv’r.) [From drive.) (Nant) The mizzen 
gaff-sail belonging to a 3-masted ship, or set on the 
maib-mast of a brig or schooner. —( Mach.) Among 
coopers, an iron tool used in driving iron hoops down 
& cask, tub, or barrel. Also, among turners, a bent 

iece of iron fitting to the centre chuck, and passing 
yond it to communicate with the carrier, which latter 
it drives forward. 

Driving-nxle, (-des'l.) (Mach) The axle of a driv- 
ing-wheel. — Z.-nox, the journal-box of a driving-axle, 
— D.suarT, that shaft which imparts motion to an 
other shaft.— D.-sPRiNGS, in locomutive-engines, are 
those springs which, fitted to the boxes of the driving- 
axle, support the weight and serve to ense off the shak- 
ings caused by inequalities of the permanent-way.— 
D.wükgLs nre the larger wheels belonging to a loto- 
motive«ugine; also, in stationary engines, tho wheel 
that communicates the motion to the pinion, or the 
second wheel to which motion is imparted by the first, 
either in a progressive or retrogressive manner. 

Drogheda, (drawh’he-dih,) a seaport of Ireland, on 
its B. coast, on the Boyne, in Meath and Louth cos., 
abt. 30 m. N. of Dublin. It has a considerable export 
une with manuf. of textile goods, leather, &c. Lop. 

4,740, 

Droit, (drivaw’.) (Fr. right.] (Lew) In France, the 
title under which is known the entire body of laws, 
written or unwritten. 

Dromatherlum, (dróm-ah-the're-un.) [Gr. dromos, 
a race, and fheriom, a beast.) (Pul) A fossil mammal, 
whose jaw-bone was discovered by Dr. Emmons in N. 
Carolina, in beds of the Triassic period. Jt seems to 
have boen nearly related to the modern insectivorous 
marsupial — Myrmecobius of Australia. 

Drónte, (dróm,) a 8.E. dep. of France, between Lat. 
44? 9 and 45° 20’ N., Lon. 49 35' and 5° 45’ E.; area, 
2,519 sq. m. Its surface is for the most part mountain- 
ous, but it has some fertile valleys drained by tho 
Dróme, the Rhone, and the Isère. C. Grenoble. Pup. 
327,477. 

Dromedary, (drüm'e-da-re.) (Zi) Boo CAMEL. 

Drone, (drén.) (A.S. dræn.) (Zodl.) The male of the 
working or honey-bee; taking its name from the monot- 
Lehrer. of m hiim; See be ih Oeorg 

RONE-PIPE.) The largest tu h the -pipe, 
that which gives forth a sustained deep sound. 

Droop Mountain, in W. Virginia, Greenbrier co, 
was the locality where was foufht a smart skirmish, 
Nov. 6, 1862, bet. 5,000 Nationals, under Gen. Averill, 
and a Confederate force commanded by Gen. W.S, Jack- 
son, in which the latter lost 300 men and 3 guns; 100 
men scored the Union loss. 

Drop, (drop. [From A.S. dropa.] A small globule or 
spherical quantity of fluid which is let fall, or which 
hangs down as if about to fall; heuce, the term is some- 
times giveh to small round ear-rings, pendent diamond 
solitaires, &c. —(Law.) In criminal jurisprudence, the 
name given to that part of the gallows which sustains 
a felon before he is executed, and which suddenly di 
from under him after the rope is attached to his neck. 
— ( Med.) A division of the admeasurement of a liquid: 
60 drops being equa! to 1 fluid drachm, or about a tea- 
spoonful. — ( Naut.) The midship depth of a sail, meas- 
ured from the head to the foot. To drop astern, in sea 

lance, is to cause the vessel to slacken speed so as to 
pe behind another vessel. To drop the anchor is to 
moor a ship by letting go the anchor. To drop down, 
to move down a river or harbor, generally along with 
the ebb-tide. 

Drop’-scene, (-seen.) (Dram.) The painted curtain 
which, in theatres, is allowed to drop between the stage 
and the proscenium, between acts, or at the close of a 
dramatic or spectacular representation. 

Drop Serene’. (Med.) The Gutta serena, Beo AMAU- 
ROSIS. 

Dropsy, (drip’se.) [L. hy: —hydor, water.] (Med.) 
An unnatural collection of watery humor, either 
throughout the whole body orin some part of it; as the 
cavity of the abdomen. It occurs most frequently in 
persons who are debilitated by disease. The D. takes 
different names, according to the part affected; as, 
Ascites, or D. of the abdomen; Hydrocephalus, D. of the 
brain, or water in the head, &c. The treatment of D. is 
chiefly by diuretics, and other evacuant remedies, which 
remove the fluid from the textures by unloading the 
blood of ita excess of serum, but it is a matier of some dif- 
ficulty to find the proper remedy to each individual case. 

Drop-wort, (wirt.) (Bot.) See (ENANTHE. 

Droseracew, (drósrera's-e) (From Gr. droseros, 
dew-laden.} ( Bot.) The Sun-dew family, an O. of plants, 
ali. Berberales, consisting of herbs inhabiting marshes, 
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<a B. America, India, and Europe. Thoy have altetnate 
leaves with fringes at their baso; sepals 5, persistent; 
petals 5; stamens 5, 10, or 15; styles 3 toô. The gen. 
rosera is chiefly characterized by its leaves.which spring 
from the roots ina radiating manner, and in their early 
stages are rol:ed up ina circinate form like the fronds of a 
fern. When expanded they are somewhat concave, and 
are thickly set with red glandular hairs, those neattce 
the edge being the longest. Each hair is tipped, espe 
cially in bright weather, with a minute drop of viscid 
fluid. These hairs are not so decidedly irritable as in the 
allied gon. Lionxa, but when any small fly or other in- 
sect alights on a leaf, it i& held entangled, at first by the 
viscid fluid, and subsequently the hairs bend down 
over it, until decomposition has taken place. 

Drosky, (irórke) (Russ, droitztchka.] A low four 
wheeled carriage, somewhat resembling a sledge, and 

. Without a cover: — it is peculiar to Russia and Siberi 

Drosometer, (dro-sóm'e-tr.) {From Gr. drosos, anc 

measure.) (Phys) An instrument by which is 
ascertained the quantity of a night's dew-fall. It eon- 
sists of a balance, one end of which is furnished with a 
Plate to receive the dew, while the other contains a 
weight protected from it. 

Dross, (dros.) [A.8. dros, refuse.) The waste mutter 
thrown off by metals during the process of smelting; 
also, generally, the exctementitious dregs, remains, or 
refuse of any substance, 

"uet, JEAN Baptiste, Count D’Enton, (droofa.) A 
marshal of Frünce,5.1765, took part in the battle of Jena, 
1806, 4nd commanded a corps at Waterloo, Exiled after 
the Restoration, he was restored to his military rank, 
1880, appointed góvernor-general of Algerin, 1834, aud 

received the marshal's baton, 1843. D. 1844. 

Drowning, ak mg (Med.) Death by D. ensues 
from respiration having been stopped, and not from any 
water having got into the lungs, this being prevented by 

the poe if a män, unable to swim, falls into the wa- 

ter, he instinctively makes every exertion to escape from 
it; for a time he struggles, bnt at last becomes exhausted, 
and sinks. His agitation leads him to neglect obvious 
means of safety. The body, when the.lungs are properly 
filled with air, is of Jess specific gravity than the water; 
and would, if the lungs were not exhausted by his strug- 
les, easily float. Hence, if he were to lie quietly on his 
k, his mouth would be above water. . The following 
directions for the treatment of persons in a state of sus- 
nded animation, are generally found to be the best. 

n all cases. medical assistance should be immediately 
sent for. In the meantime, avoid all rough usage, und 
attend to the following cautious: Never hold the body 
up by the feet; nor roll it on casks; nor rub it with 
salts or spirits; nor inject tobacco-emoke or infusion of 
tobácco; but convey it carefully, with the head and 
shoulders supported in a raised position, to the nearest 
house; strip it and rub it dry; then wrap it in hot 
blankets, and place it in a warm bed, in a warm cham- 
ber; put bladders or bottles of hot water, or heated 
bricks, to the pit of the stotnach and the soles of tlie 
fect, and foment the body with hot flinnels; but if pos- 
sible immerse it in a warm bath, as hot as the hand can 
bear without pain, as this is preferable to the other 
means of restoring wartuth. Do not, however, suspend 
the use of the other means at the same tire, These ob- 
servations aré recommended in the absence of a medical 
practitioner. The treatment is to be perserered in three 
or four hours; for it is a very errontons opinion, that 
persons are irrecoverable because life does not svon 
make its appearance: though it must be confessed, that, 
after an immersion of four or five minutes, the chances 
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of recovery are T remote. 
Drug, (drig.) [A.S.dreg.] (Pharm.) A general name 
applied to all substances used in medicinal preparations, 


more particularly those which are compounded and sold 


iù a dty state. It is also underst to include dye- 
stuffs. 

Drugget, ( ‘git.) [Fr. droguet.] ( Manuf.) A coarse 
woollen textile fabric, chietly used for covering carpets, 
ahd formerly in demand for wearing-apparel for the 
poorer classes of females, prior to the introduction of 
cheap cotton stuffs. 

Druggist, (driig’gtst.) (Com.) In its truer sense, a 
dealer in drugs and medicinal substances: the term is 
now very generally extended to those who prepare and 
compound the same from medical prescriptions. 

Druids, (droo'ids.) [L. Druides ; W. Derwyddan.] ( Hist.) 
The title under which were known the priests of the 
Celts, and chiefly of the Gauls and Britons They con- 
sisted of 3 distinct classes — the. bards, the vates or 
prophets, and the priests proper. The first-named were 
the poets who composed the war-songs as well as the 

jous hymns of their nation. The vates were the 


li 
soothsayers or diviners, who also cond"cted the saerifi- 
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cial and ceremonial rites, and interpreted the doctrines 
enunciated by the priests proper. The D., besides, in- 
structed youth, decided controversies, presided over re- 
ligious observances, chose their president by election, 
held an annual council, expounded philosophical and 
mythological traditions, and once a year offered up hu- 
man beings as a holocaust to their gods. Cesar is the 
first writer who has given us authentic intelligence of the 
D., and the younger Pliny has supplemented his ac- 
eounts by informing us that the mistletoe was a sacred 
plant with them, and that, clad in white vestments, 
they cut it with a golden sickle, performing the while 
certain ceremonies. The oak was their sacred tree, and 
they took up their residence among groves of it: — 
hence he derives the word Druid from the Gr. drus, oak. 
When Gaul was subdued by the Romans, the Druidical 
religion gradually retired before the classic heathenism, 
and, step by step, withdrew at first into Brittany (Fr. 
Bretagne), and then into Britain, where, in the time of 
Nero, it was gradually suppressed. The island of Mona 
(now Anglesea) was the last refuge of the D. 

Druids, (Order of,) a benevolent society, much re- 
ently ih its constitution and objects those of the 
Odd Fellows and Foresters. They form an important 
body in pase, and also in the U. States, chiefly in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Oram, (drün.) [nom Icel. thruma, ander (Mus.) A 
military musical instrument, commonly e of thin 
cylinders of wood, hollow within, and covered at the ends 
with sheets of vellum, which may be stretched or slack- 
ened at pleasure by means of small cords and sliding- 
knots; it is beat upon with a pair of short sticks, one in 
each hand of the performer.  Kettle-drums are hollow 
hemispheres made of brass, and are used in pairs; one 
of them being tuned to the key-note, and the other to 
the fifth of the key. Small D., hanging from the drum- 
mer’s belt at the side, and beaten with the chamade or 
roulade, are styled side-drums. The instrument is of 
Eastern origin, and is believed to have been introduced 
into Europe by the Saracens:—the drum-major of a 
regiment of soldiers is the chief drummer, or the person 
who usually marches in front of the band giving the 
time by the motions of the baton he carries.—(Arch.) 
The upper part of a cupola, usually that below the 
dome ; the term, too, is sometimes given to the base or 
solid part of the Composite and Corinthian capitals. — 
(Anat.) The hollow part of the ear, behind the mem- 
brane of the tympanum ; which latter is a tense mem- 
brane closing the external passage of the ear, and re- 
ceiving the vibrations of the air.—( Mach.) A hollow 
cylinder which, fixed in position on a shaft, communi- 
cates motion to another shaft by means of a revolving 
leather or gutta-percha band. 

Drummer, (drüm'mr.) [From drwm.] Literally, one 
who plays upon a drum. —(Com.) A cant term given in 
the U. States to commercial travellers ; — equivalent to 
the English expression bug-man. 

Drummond, (drüm'mond,)in Lower Canada, a central 
co., watered by the St. Lawrence ; area, 1,644 8q. m.; C. 
Drummondville. Pop. 17,000. 

Drum'/moncd's Island. See MALITOULIN ISLANDS, 

Drum'/mond (Lake). See DISMAL SWAMP. 

Drum'/mond Light. [Named after the inventor, 
Thomas Drummond, an English officer, B. 1797, n. 1840.] 
(Chem.) A very intense light produced by projecting a 
blowpipe flame of mixed 
oxygen and hydrogen ó 
gases upon a ball of lime, 
the intense heat raising 
the lime to vivid incan- 
descence. One of the 
most convenient forms 
of apparatus for its pro- 
duction is represented in 
Fig.279, when the mixed 
gases escaping by the 
jet a, being set fire to 
and made to impinge 
upon the cylinder of 
lime b, raise the surface 
of the latter nearest the 
jet to a white heat, ac- 
companied by a dazzling 
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clockwork. Owing to the great explosiveness 01 a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen gases, special precau- 
tions are required. The hydrogen and oxygen ought to 
be confined in separate gas-holders or bags, and to be 
brought by different tubes, H and O, provided with 
separate stop-cocks, to within a short distance of the 
exit jet. The common tube through which the mingled 
gases pass to the jet is abt. 9 inches long by 24 of an inch 
in diameter; and in Mr. Hemming's construction (called 
Hemming’s jet) the tube is tightly packed with fine 
wires, through which the mixed gases have to pass on 
their way to the jet, and which, when the pressure is 
deficient, prevent the return of the flume, which might 
lead to disastrous explosion. D. L. is ofien called Lime 
Light; it is also called Magnesia Light or Zirconia Light, 
when magnesia or zirconia are used instead of lime. 
In the Ozycalcium Lighta jet of oxygen gas is blown 
through a spirit-flame upon a ball of lime. Whena 
coal- flame replaces the spirit-flame it is sometimes 
called Ozy-coal gas Light. The general name for all 
these lights is the Oryhydrogen Light. 

Drunkenness, (drünk'n-nés.) See DELIRIUM TREMENS, 
and TEMPERANCE. 

Drupaceæ, (droo-pa'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Rosales, consisting of trees or shrubs with simple alter- 
nate stipulate leaves; flowers white or pink, in umbels 
or single; calyx five-toothed, lined with a disk ; petals 
five; stamens abt. twenty; fruit a drupe, with a hard 
endocarp; seed usually solitary; no sibumen. See 
AMYGDALUS, CERASUS, and PRUNUS. 

Drupe, (droop.) (Same deriv.] (Bot.) A succulent fruit, 
such as the cherry, plum, peach, apricot, and date. The 
hard endocarp, forming the stone, and containing a 
single seed or kernel, is surrounded by the mesocarp, 
which is usually pulpy, but in the almond is of a rough 
texture. The epicarp forms the skin of the fruit. Dru- 
paceous is an epithet applied to plants bearing drupes. 

Druse, (droos.) (From Czech. drusa.) ( Mining.) A cavity 
in a rock, having its interior surface studded with crys- 
tals or filled with water. 

Druses, (dru'siz,) the name commonly given to a some- 
what singular race of people who have established 
themselves in the region which comprises the 8. slope 
of Mt. Lebanon, and the W. slope of Anti-Lebanon. 
They are of a mixed Kurdish, Persian, and Arab de- 
scent, and cherish a religion which is a compound of 
the old Mosaic faith, Christianity, Islamism, and the 
Sufism of Persia: — by their neighbors the Maroniies 
(q. v.), they are looked upon as infidels. Numbering a 
community of about 
80,000 souls, the D. 
area brave, handsome, 
hospitable, and indus- 
trious people, lettered, 
and monogamous. 
They excel as fruit- 
growers, and workers 
insilk. Like all moun- 
taineers, they are es- 
sentially hardy and 
independent. ir-el- 
Kammer is their prin- 
cipal town. In the 
year 1840, a bitter feud 
broke out between the 
D. and the Christian 
Maronites of the Leb- 
anon, characterized by 
such barbaritieson the 
part of the former, 
that France, by con- 
sent of the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe, sent 
ont an expedition for 
the protection of the 
Maronites. In 1860, 
another crusade, car- 
ried on like the first, with fire and sword, was directed 
by the D. apex their neighbors. This time, however, 
the Turkish authorities took the matter in hand, sup- 
pressed the Druse outbreak, und inflicted signal punish- 
ment upon the chief parties implicated therein. Tho 
reader is referred to the Earl of Carnarvon's work 
entitled Druses of the Lebanon ( Lon., 1860), for exhaust- 
ive and highly interesting accounts of this peculiar 
people. 

Drusus, CLAUDIUS Nero, surnamed GERMANICUS, a Ro- 
man general, B. 38 n. C., was the son of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, and son-in-law of Mark Antony. He conquered 
all Germany as far as the Elbe, and D. in his 30th year. 

mi han, (dri'ddz.) (Gr. Dryas, from drus, an oak-tree.] 
al 
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A DRUSE LADY OF MT. LEBANON, 


Nymphs who presided over woods and groves, 
Mering from the Hamadryads, inasmuch that the 
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latter were attached to some particular tree with which 
they were born, and with which they died; whereas 
the D. were goddesses of woods and trees in general. 

Bryden, Jony, (dri’dn,) an English poet, B. 1631; 

graduating at Cambridge, entered upon a literary 
career; s. Sir William Davenant as poet-laureate in 
1668, and in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, created, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, the school of English criticism. 
D. b fiis dramas and political satires — ially his 
A m and Achitophel (1681) — stands at the head of 
English posts of the second rank, and his works have 
elicited high eulogy from such judges as Pope, Scott, 
Macaulay, and Brougham. D. 1700. 

Bey quoto (-giidz.) (Com.) In the U. States, the term 
which embraces all descriptions of textile fabrics, cloth- 
ing, &c.;— in England, the terms mercery and haber- 
dashery are used to express the same. 

Bry-measure, (-mézh'yür. (Cumb.) A standard of 
quantity by which dry, coarse, or bulky articles are 


measured. 
Dryness, (detina) [From dry.) (Paint.) A term ap- 
lied to a style of painting in which the outline is 
barh and formal, and the color deficient in mellowness 
and harmony. It is not incompatible with good com- 
position and other Digi qualities, as may be scen in 
some of the works of Holbein, and the earlier produc- 
Dryo i oa (d -o-käm’ (Zoól) A f lepi 
oean (dri-o-kdm'paA.) .) A gen. of lepi- 
Fre Insects, fam. Bombycids, distinguished by 
having the antennæ deeply pectinated to much beyond 
half the length, and thence minutely serrated to the 
tips in the male, but simple in the female. It contains 
two beantiful American species: D. imperialis and D. 


senatoria. 

Dry-point. (Engrav.) A term applied to the sharp 
etching-needle, when it is used to incise the copper in 
fine lines, without the plate being covered with etching- 
ground, or the lines bit in by acid. 

Dry-rot, (dri-rót. (Bot) A minute fants which 
grows in timber, decomposes its fibres, and produces 
vapid decay. D.-R. is so called by architects in contra- 
distinction only to the more usual circumstances of 
decay to which wood is liable. Many methods have 
been proposed for rendering wood, and the various sub- 
stances consisting of woody fibre, incapable of being 
affected by dry-rot: the most effectual is the saturating 
them with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Dual, (dü'dl.) [From L. dualis, containing two.] Gen- 
erally, expressing or containing the number two.— 
(Gram.) A dual number is that form of the verb and 
noun which indicates that two of the things designated 
are referred to, the plural form referring to more than 
two. The anc. Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic, and the 
modern Sclavonic languages have a dual number. 

Dual'ism, (-izm.) [Same deriv.] ( Theol.) The Manichse- 
an doctrine of two principles — the good and the evil. 
Also, the extreme Calvinistic, which holds that all man- 
kind are divided, by the absolute decree of the Almighty, 
into two classes — the elect and the reprobate. — ( Philos.) 
The philosophical exposition of the nature of things by 
the adoption of two dissimilar primitive principles, not 
derived from each other. It is the most striking feature 
in all the early Greek cosmogonies, and that which 
chiefly distinguishes them from the Oriental. Amon 
the ancients, the most eminent of those who adopt 
it were the Pythagoreans, and, among the moderns, the 
Cartesians. Those who hold that matter and spirit are 
distinct principles, in opposition to the materialists, 
are, in some sense, dualists. Y 

Dubbing, (dübbín.) [From dub.] A viscous composi- 
tion of oil, tallow, &c., employed in tanning, and in 
softening hard leather.—(Curp.) Paring down with an 
adze, as a piece of timber. 

Dublin, (düb'lin,) the metropolis of Ireland, situate in 
Lat. 53° 20’ 38” N., Lon. 6° 17/30” W. It is intersected 
a distance of over 2 m. by the river Liffey, which is 
crossed by several handsome bridges. D. is one of the 
finest cities of Europe, with wide, clont and spacious 
streets, and some magnificent squares, Her pp. public 
baildings are the Castle, the residence of the English 
viceroy, the Bank of Ireland (formerly the House of 
Parliament), Trinity College, and the Four Courts of 
Law. D.is notable for her many fine monuments of 
public worthies. W. of the city is the celebrated Pha- 
nia Purk, a wooded tract, 7 m. in circumference, con- 
taining the Vice-regal ge. St. Patrick's Cathedral 
is a venerable pile, founded in 1190, and restored in 1865. 
D. is tho en of an extensive commerce, and has 

fanportant manuf. of textile fabrics, tobacco, and porter. 


Top. 321.40. 

Dublin Station Cote) in W. Virginia, a sta- 

tion on the Va. and Tenn. Railroad, Pulaski co. Here, 
Bay 10, 1864, a smart encounter took place bet. Gen. 
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Crook’s command of Union troops, and a Confederate 
force under Gen. McCausland, resulting in the defeat of 
the latter. 

Dubois, GUILLAUME, CARDINAL, (doo-bwaw’,) a French 
statesman, B. 1656, became tutor to the Duke of Char- 
tres, afterwards Duke of Orleans, and upon the latter's 
accession to the regency, 1715, was appointed a coun- 
cillor of state. D. displayed considerable diplomatie 
astuteness in the negotiation of the Triple Alliance, 
1817, became foreign minister and archbishop of Cam- 
brai, and, in spite of his scandalous life, was created 
cardinal in 1721. From the last-named year till hie 
death, in 1725, he governed France as prime-minister. 

Dubois, (doo-bwaw’,) in Indiana, a 8.W. co.; area, abt. 
470 sq. m.; C. Jasper. 

Dubuque, (doo-book',) in Iowa, an E. co., on the con- 
fines of Wisconsin; a. 600 sq. m.; C. Dubuque; 

—A city of lowa, C. of above co., and the most 
considerable place in the State, is situate on the Missis- 
sippi, abt. 450 m. N. of St. Louis. It is a well-built and 

rosperous town, and commands the chief trade of N. 

ows and the lead-mining region W. of the Mississippi, 
It connects by rail with Chicago and other cities, and 
was founded in 1788 by one François Dubuque, a French- 
man, whose settlement was, however, invalidated by 
Indian claims. Abt. 1830, these were extinguished, and 
D. has since rapidly developed itself. 

Du Cange, CHARLES DU FRESNE, SIEUR, (doo-kónzh';) a 
French historian, B. 1610, wrote numerous works, 
among which a Glossary of Latin Words used in the 
Dark and Middle Ages, which is still of high value as a 
book of reference. D. 1088. 

Ducat, (dük'dt) [From It. ducato, a duchy — because 
the coin was first issued by dukes.] A gold coin, minted 
in Austria, Denmark, Hamburg, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden, having different valucs ranging from $1.50 to 

93. 


$2.33. 

Duchess, (diich’é.) pe duchesse, from duché.) (Her. 
The wife or widow of a nobleman bearing the title o 
duke: the widow uses, in addition, the term dowager to 
indicate her condition, and to distinguish her from the 
wife of the living duke. 

Ducis, Jean Francois, (doo-sais’,) a French dramatic 
author, B. 1733. is fame rests upon his admirable 
adaptations of several of Shakspeare's finest tragedies 
to the French stage. He s. Voltaire as a member of the 
French Academy, 1778, and D. in 1816. 

Duck, (dük) (Zo) See ANATIDAE. 

Duck-bill. (Zo) See ORNITHORHYNCHUS, 

Duck-hawk. (Zoil.) See FALCONIDA. 

Duck River, in Tennessee, has ita head-waters near 
the W. slope of the Cumberland range, and after a flow 
of abt. 250 m., S.W., W., and N.W., empties into the 
Tennessee in Humphreys co. 

Duck’s-foot. (Bot) See PoDOPHYLLUM. 

Duck-weed. (Bot) See Lemna. 

Duet, (d2kt) [From L. ductus, a lesdiog.] (Physiol. 
Any tube, passage, or canal in the internal structure o! 
animals and plants by which a fluid is transmitted from 
one part of the system to another. 

Ductility, (dùk-til'e-te.) [From L. ductilis, that may be 
drawn out.) VM) A property scu. ap. chiefly to eer- 
tain metals, by which they are capable of being drawu 
out into wire; that is, of being increased in length and 
diminished in thickness without fracture The must 
ductile substances with which we are familiar, are gold, 
silver, platinum, iron, and softened glass. Wollaston 
obtained a platinum wire of 0.00003 of an inch in diam- 
eter, by first coating a fine platinum wire with silver, 
and drawing the cylinder thus formed into as fine a 
wire as possible, and then dissolving the silver in dilute 
nitric acid. By this means a platinum wire was ob- 
tained having a diameter so fine that 1060 yards of it 
weighed only 34 of a grain. See MALLEANILITY. 

Dudley, (di le) Ropert. See LEICESTER (EARL OF). 

Dudley, CHARLES EDWARD, an American senator, £. in 
England, 1750, came in his youth to this country, and 
settled in New York, eventually removing to Albany, 
where he was successively elected State senator, mayor 
of the city, and United States senator in 1829. lio 
i" the founder of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 

. 1841. 

Dudley, a town of England, co. Worcester, 9 m. W. b 
N. of Birmingham. It is the metropolis of the Englis 
iron trade. . 45,984. 

Duel, (di’il.) ae L. duell a contest between 
two.] A premeditated rencontre between two persons 
on some private quarrel, or to adjust a point of honor, 
— real or assumed, — in which, if death ensue, both the 
principal and the seconds are guilty of murder in the 
second degree. 

Duenna, (doo-ain'nah.) (Sp. duefla.] Formerly, the title 
of the lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Spain. Ales, 
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an elderly female, holding a middle rank between a gov- 
erness and a companion, appointed to take charge of 
the younger ladies in a Spanish family. 

Duer, Jouy, (du'ür,) an American jurist, B. ih Albany, 
N.Y., 1782, commenced the practice of Jaw in New York 
city in 1825, and after an eminent career at the bar, be- 
came chief justice in 1857, His work on the Law and 
Practice of Marine Insurance (1845-6) has become a 
standard authority in the United States. D. 1858. 

Buet, (du?) [It. duetto, a coupling.) (Mus) A 
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situate abt. 102 m. N.E. of the city of New Guatemala; 
length, 25 m. ; breadth, 10 m.— An inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, on the Costa Rica coast, bet. Lat. 5? N., Lon. 839 
W. and Lat. 8? 32' N., Lon. 83° 50° W. 

Duluth, (doo-looth’,) in Minnesota, an enterprising town 
of St. Louis co. of which it is the C., at the W. ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, nnd dating its rise only in 
1870, promises, when the N. Pacific Railroad ehall be com- 
pleted, to become one of the most important ‘commer- 
cial centres of the fur Northwest. Pop. 3,131. 


piece of music, either vocal or instrumental, adapted to | Dinhas, ALEXANDRE, (doo-mdh',) generally called Du- 


be performed by two persons in unison, with or without 
a bass accompaniment. 

Dufrenite, (doo'fra-nit.) (Min.) A mineral of ortho- 
rhombic structure; lustre, weak ; dull-, olive-, or black- 
ish-green in color; subtranslucent ; - a gr.3:2-34. Comp, 
Sesquioxide of iron 62:0, phosphoric acid 27:5, water 
105 = 100. It occurs in New Jersey, near Allentown. 

Dugong, (doo'gong.) (ZouL) See MANATIDA. . 


Duguay-Trouin, RENÉ, (doo-gd+roo-ahn’,) a famous 
French naval commander, B. 1673, distinguished him- 
self in the service of his country by his brilliant suc- 
cesses against tho x a and Dutch. In 1711 he took 
. 1742. 


Rio de Janeiro. 

Duguesclin, 
BERTRAND, ( doo- 
gà-klahn',) con- 
stableof France, 
aud one of the 
ablest generals 
of his time, was 
B. in Brittany, 
abt. 1314. After 
driving the 
English out of 
the greater part 
ef France, he 
directed his 
arms against 
the King of 
Navarre, and in 
1365 went into 
Spain to the as- 
sistance of Hen- 
ry of Transta- 
mara, in which 
ceuntry he was 
defeated and 
taken prisoner 
by Edward the 
Black Prince. 
In 1369, when 
the war was re- 
newed between 
France and 
England, D.was 
appointed con- 
stable of France 
by Charles V., 
and by 1374 he 
had expelled Y 
diis Pila Fig. 281. — bUGUESCLIN'S ARMOR. 
ery French prov, D. 1380. 

Duguetia, (d00-gwe'shah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees with 
scurfy branches, O. Anonace. D. quttarensis fur- 
nishes the light elastic wood called Lance-wood, ex- 
ported from Cuba and Guiana, for the use of coach- 
builders principally. 

Duisburg, (doo-is’birg,) a fortified town of Rhonish 
one on the Rhine, 14 m. N. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 

ool, 

Duke, (dūh.) [From L. dur,a leader.) A title of dignit; 
in England and France, denoting the highest grade o 
nobility, or the premier rank in the peerage. In Ger- 
many, the title commonly designates a petty sovereign 
prince; as, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The term 
originated from the L. duces, or Roman military gover- 
nors of provs.,and was so applied, for the first time, under 
Constantine the Great, 323. The title continued to be 
reserved to military leaders of high rank, and gavo rise 
in mediseval France to the feudal dukedomé of Aqui- 
taine, Guienne, Normandy, &c. In England, the rahk 
of D. was first conferred by Edward IIL. who, in 1335, 
created his heroic son, Edward the Black Prince, D. of 
Cornwall 





Dukes, (diiks,) in Massachusetts, a co. embracing Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, and other islands divided from Barn- 
stable co. by Vineyard Sound; area, abt. 118 sq. m. C. 
Edgartown. ` 

Dulcamara, (dil-kim'a-rah.) (Bot.} See ROLANUM. 

Dulce, (doo/'«,) a lake of Guatemala, connecting with 


Mas THE Kuper, to distinguish him from his son of the 
same name, B. 1809, made a furore in the French theatri- 
cal world in 1828 by his drama of Henri ILL, which 
&uperseüed the old classical by the new romantic school 
"Thénceforward his carcer was one of meteoric brilliancy: 
his fame as a dramatist became eclipsed by his genius 
as á romancist of marvellous power of invention and 
fecundity of execution. D. the most voluminous 
author, perhaps, who has yet existed, has written much 
that i$ mere bookmaking, but those wonderful master- 
pieces— The Three Musketeers (1844-5), and the Count 
of Monte Christo—are, of their kind, simply unrivalled. 
D. in poverty, 1871, after squandering a princely for- 
tune in sybaritic luxury. — His son, ALEXANDRE, called 
THE YOUNGER, B. 1824, also a popular novelist and play- 
wright, and the laureate of the demi-monde of Paris, 
has written much that is witty and graphic as well as 
coarse and cynical. His comedies, La Dame aux Ca- 
melias and Le Demi Monde, obtained a prodigious suc- 
cess (1895-55), In 1874 he was admitted to the French 
Academy. D. 1595. 

Dumas’, JEAN BAPTISTE, a great French chemist, p. 
1800, became a member of the Institute in 1832. and 
professor of organic chemistry in the School of Medi- 
cine, 1834. In 1849-51, he held the portfolio of minister 
of commerce and agriculture. His labors have greatly 
contributed to simplify the study of organic chemistry. 
His principal works are; Chemistry Applied to the Arts 
(8 vols., 183445), and Lectures on Chemical Philosophy 
(1887 


Dumb, (diim.) See DEAF-MUTE. , 

Dumbarton, (dum-bdr'tn,) a seaport-town of Rcot- 
land, C. of à co. of same name, at the junction of the 
Leven with the Clyde, 13 m. N.W. of Glasgow. The 
fine old castle here, towering above the Olyde from the 
summit of a lofty rock, was one of the residences of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Pop. 8,250. 

Dumb'-eane.. (Bo.) See DIEFFENBACHIA, 

Dumb-waiter, (düm'wá-tr.) A table fixed upon a 
movable framework which, after the manner of an ele- 
vator, is made to pass from a lower story of a building 
up to a higher, and vice vorsá: — the object intended is 
to.servo.a meal or banquet without the attendance of 
servants. 

Dumfries, (din freez,) a seaport-town of Scotland, C. 
of à co. of same name, on the Nith, 64 m. B.W. of Edin- 
burg. . Fop. 14,023. 

Dummy, (düm'me.) (Games) In Whist, when there 
are 3 players only, the fourth hand, the cards of which 
are ex to view, is said to be dummy, and is played 
in partnership with one of the 3 operators. 

Dumont @Urville, JULES SEBASTIEN CÉSAR, (doo- 
móng door-vail’,) a French naval commander and botan- 
ist, B. 1790, in an expedition fitted out, 1826, in search 
ot La Perouse, hydrographically surveyed the coasts of 
New Zealand, New Guinea, &c., and on his return pub- 
lished the results of his scientific researches in a work 
entitled Voyage de Découvertes autour du M 
Engaged in Atctic discovery during the years 1837-40, 
he gave the world hid later experiences in Voyage au 
Fole sud et dans l Oceanie. D. 1842. 

Dumouriez, CuanLES François, (doo-moo-re-di',) a 
French general and statesman, n. 1739, after serving 
with distinction in the army,and also undergoing an 
imprisonment in the Bastille on account of his political 
views, allied himself in 1790 with the leading Girond- 
ists, and in 1702 became minister of foreign affairs. In 
the same year he resigned that office to supersede La- 
fayette in the chief command of the army, and operate. 
in a campaign against Flanders, in which he was suc- 
cessful against the Austrians at Jemappes. After sub- 
jügating Belgium, D. entered into an intrigue with 
the Austrians against the French govt., threw up his 
command, and retired into exile in England, iu which 
country he D. 1823. f 

Dunipling, (dümp'ling.) (Cookery.) A boiled pudding 
of fruit, &c., enclosed in a casing of paste; as, an apple- 
dumpling. 

Duna Veese, (doo'nah vé:s) a town of Hungary, 
nearly in the centre of that kingdom, 40 m. 8. of Pesth. 


3 , 9,500, 
the Gulf of Honduras by à river of same nanie, and Dhiren (dun-bdr’,) a seaport of Scotland, on the Korth 
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Sea, co. Haddington, 27 m. E. by N. of Edinburgh. Ina 
great battle fought here, 1650, the English under Crom- 
well inflicted a disastrous defeat upon the Scottish army. 
Pop. abt. 4,000, 

Duncan I., (ding'En,) king of Scotland, son of Beatrix, 
who wasa daughter of King Malcolm II., was murdered 
abt, 1040 by Macbeth, whose story has been dramatized 
by Shakspeare. 

Duncan, Ava, Viscount, (diing’kn,) a British admiral, 
B. 1731, after a career of nearly half a century in the 
naval service of his country, gained a decisive victory 
over the Dutch off Camperdown, 1797. D. 1804. 

Buncansby Head, (dün'knz-be,) the extreme N.E. 
poine of Scotland, in co. Caithness; Lat. 58° 39’ N., Lon. 
B . 

Duneiad, (The.) (Li) Sce Pore. 

Dandalk, (dun-dauk’,) a seaport of Ireland, on a bay 
of same name, co. Louth, 45 m. N. of Dublin. It is a 
place of large trade. Pop. 10,428. 

Dundas, (dün-dds',) in Canada West, an E. co., b. 8. by 
the St. Lawrence river; area, 331 sq. m.; C. Cornwall. 
Pop. 20,655.— Also,u town of Canada West, Wentworth 
co. at the head of Burlington Bay, Lake Ontario. It 
has large manuf. 

Dundee, (dün-des',) a fine and flourishing seaport of 
Scotland, É. coast, co. Forfar, on the left bank of the 
Tay, 37 m. N.E. of Edinburgh. It has magnificent 
docks and extensive mannfs., and is the chief seat of 
the English linen-trade. Pop. 118,974. 

Dundonald, Tiomss COCHRANE, 10th EARL or, (dán- 
dón'áld,)an English seaman, n. 1775. Entering the navy 
& boy, heearly distinguished himself hy the destruction 
of the French flect in Basque Roads by fireshipa, 1809. 
A prominent liberal in politics, he suffered fine and 
imprisonment at the hands of Lord Liverpool's govt., 
1814. As commander-in-chief of the Chilian navy, 
1318-22, he secured the independence of Chili, and, in 
1823, having offered his services to Brazil in her war 
against Portugal, he er the Portuguese fleet from 
Brazilian waters. In 1 he commanded the Greek 
navy in the war of independence, After the accession 
of Queen Victoria, he was restored to his full rank and 
honors in the English navy. This brave old sea-dog D. 


in 1860. 

Dunes, (dünz) [A.S. dun, a hill.] Low hills of mova- 
ble sand, very common in different parts of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Continent of Europe. Fine sand, 
blown from the sea, accumulates when it meets with 
rocks, stumps of trees, or other obstacles, These hil- 
locks, by the continual action of the same cause, are 
urged on, and their inroads often produce the most de- 
structive effects. One department of France, the Lan- 
des, has been neay overwhelmed by them. During 
violent hurricanes, their progress is so rapid, that they 
almost instantaneously cover entire viltages, fields, and 
gardens. The best barriers against them are such trees 
and shrubs as are known to thrive in a barren soil: 
these both fix them and prevent any further encroach- 
ment of the sand. 

Dunfermline, (dun-/ürm'lin,) a manuf. town of Scot- 
land, co. Fife, 16 miles N.W. of Edinburgh. A fine old 
palace here was a frequent abode of the Scottish mon- 
arch, Pop. 14,117. 

Dungannon, (dun-gIn'nun,) a manuf. town of Ire- 

co. Tyrone, 12 m. N.W. of Armagh, and the me- 
tropolis of the O'Neills, anc. kings of Ulster. Pop 4,500. 

Dungarvan, (dun-gár'van,) a seaport of Ireland, on a 
bay of same name, co. Waterford. Pop. 6,000. 

Dung-beetie. (Zo.) See SCARABÆIDÆ. 

Dun’glison, RonLEr, an eminent American physician 
and medical writer, B. in England, 1798. After prac- 
tising medicine for some years in London, he emigrated 
to the U. States, and in 1824 was appointed professor 
of medicine in the University of Virginia. Three years 
later he filled the chair of materia medica and thera- 
peutics in the University of Maryland, and, in 1836, was 
elected to the professorship of medicine in Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. His medical works are 
very rimerons, and have passed through many editions. 
Among the principal are the Principles of Human Phys- 
tology (1832); Dictionary of Medical Science and Litera- 
ture (1833); and General Therapeutics and Materia Med- 
ica (1836), D. 1869. 

Dunkirk, (Jun-kürk') [Fr. Dunkerque] A fortified 
seaport of France, dept. Nord, 40 miles N.W. of Lille. 
Burned by the English in 1388, the possession of this 
place was long an object of contention between the 
French and the Spaniards, In 1658 it was surrendered 
to the English, and sold by Charles II. to Louis XIV. in 

1662. Pop. 43,426. 

Dunkirk, (dün'kürk,)in Now York, a flourishing town 
and port of entry of tanqua co., situate on Lake 
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Dunklin, (dink’Tin,) in Missouri, a 8:E. co., b. on Ate 
kansas; area, 760 sq. m. ; C. Kennet, 

Dun‘lap, WiLLIAM, an American painter and author, B, 
in N. J., 1766, studied his art under Benjamin West in 
London. His chief paintings are Christ Rejrcted, and 
Calvary. Me was author of a History of the American 
Theatre (1833), and History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts of Design in the U. States (18:4). D. 1829. 

Dunn, (dün,) in Wisconsin, a W. co.; area, abt. 864 84. 
m.; C. Menomonee, 

Dunnage, (din'nij.) eel Any loose or light 
cargo, such as wool, brush-wood, staves, and the like, 
used as a bed in the bottom of a ship's hold, to prevent 

damage by sea-water to the more valuable goods which 

form the bulk of the freight. 

Dun ois, JEAN, Count DE LONGUEVILLE, (doo'uwaw,) pop» 
ularly called Taz BASTARD oF ORLEAN» and “Dunois the 
Brave," a famons French captain, B. 1402, was a nat- 
ural son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles 
VI. After defcating the English at Montargis, 1427, he 
reconquered the capital, and was declared lieutenant- 

eneral of the kingdom. After expelling the English 
rom Normandy and Guienne, D. was made a prince of 
Hio ag This hero of French poesy and romance D, 
n 1463. 

Duns Scotus, Jonn, (diinz skó'tüs,) an eminent the- 
ologian, B., it is supposed, at Dunse, Scotland (whence 
his name), abt. 1265. He was esteemed one of the most 
learned doctors of his time, professor of theology at 
Oxford and Paris, 1301-7, and the founder of school of 
Scotists, which maintained for some hundreds of years 
doctrines opposed to those of the Thomista, or followers 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. D. 1308. 

Dunstan, (St.,) (diin’stdn,) an English monk, became, 
in 953, archbishop of Canterbury, and exercised his 
great influence in the cause of Papal supremacy. On the 
accession of Ethelred II., 978, D. lost his political 


power. D. 988. 

Duo, (dá'o.) [It.] (Mus.) A duet. 

Duodecimals, (-dés'e-mdl:.) {From L. duodecimus, 
the meme (Arith.) Numbers proceeding from mul- 
tiplications by 12, in the same way as decimals proceed 
from multiplications by 10. — The D. scale, or cross mul. 
tiplication, is an operation or rule in arithmetic much 
used by artificers for the finding of the contents of any 
surface or solid, by multiplying together its linear dis 
mensions, expressed in feet, inches, and lines. 

Duodecimo, (-dis'e-mo.) (From L. duodecim, twelve.] 
aridis 12mo.] (Print) Having or consisting of 

2 leaves to a sheet; or, & book in which a sheet is 
folded 6 times, so as to make 12 leaves, or 21 pages. 

Duodenum, (-dé’niim.) [From L. duodeni, twelve 
each.] (Anat.) The first of the small intestines in ver- 
tebrate animals, where the bile and pancreatic juice are 
mixed with chyme (see Fig. 205). It received this name 
from the older anatomists, on account of ‘their having 
remarked it to be, in some animals, of a ler gth equal to 
about the breadth of twelve fingers ; but tł is measure is 
generally inapplicable, 

Du Page, (« oo-påjn,) in Illinois, a N.E. to.; area, 340 
sq. m.; C. Napierville. 

Dupanloup, FELIX Antoine PHILIBXSRT, (doo-pan- 
loop’,) a French prelate and theologian, 5. 1862, became 
confessor to the Duc de Bordeaux, 1527, and to the 
Dauphin, 1830. He was elected to the chair of Theol- 
ogy, 1841, and to the French Academy, 1554. He has 
been bishop of Orleans since 1849, Eminent as an orator 
and writer, D. distinguished himself by his ardent patri- 
otism during the Prussian invasion in 1871, D. 1878. 

Duperré, Victor Gut, Baron, (doo-7 a-ru’,) a. French 
admiral, B. 1775. While in command iu India, 1809, he 
acted with great energy against the Euglish, and cap- 
tured several of their ships, In 1830 he commanded 
the French fleet which stormed Algiers and brought 
the Dey to his scnses, D. 1846, 

Dupin, ANDRÉ Marie JEAN Jacques, (doo-pahw',) a 
French legist and orator, B. 1783, signalized his forensic 
abilities by defending the accused in several political 
trials, among others those of Marshal Ney and the poet 
Beranger. h 1826 he took his scat in the Chamber of 
Deputies, of which assembly he was chosen president in 
1832, and re-elected till 1840. He took a prominent 

rt in the elevation of Louis-Philippe to the throne in 
820, and was rewarded with the appointment of Pro- 
cureur-Général to the Court of Cassation. He was an 
active member of the Constituent and of the Legislative 
assemblies (1818-9) ; and accepted the place of senator 
in 1857 — justifying his position by saying that he had 
always belonged to Frauce, but never tu any political 
party. D. 1865. 

Duple Ratio, (di’pl rd'sho,)or Durex Ratio. ( Math.) 
A ratio where the antecedent term is double the conse 
quent; thus, the ratio of 8 to 4 is a duple ratio; — iut 
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correlative ia, subduple ratio, exemplified thus: as 1 is 
to 2, so is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12. 

Duplex, (doo'pl£kz.) [From L. duo, two, and plico, T 
fold.) Twofold or double; as, in mechanics, a dupler- 
lathe, or one that turns two sets of cutting tools at the 
same time. — D. Warcil. ( Horol.) A watch that has a 
double escapement. Sce ESCAPEMENT. 

Duplicate, (doo'ple-kàt.) [From L. duplico, I double.] 
A transcript or second copy; as, the duplicate of un in- 
voice. — Also, any article which is a counterpart of the 
first; as, a duplice te key. — D. Proportion, or Ratio. 
(Math.) The proportion of the square of one number 
to tlie square of another, 

Duplicature. (-ki/yaár.) (Same deriv.] (Anat.) The 
fold of a vascular membrane, 

Duplin, (doo'plin.) in N. Curolina, a S.E. co.; area, 670 
sq. m. ; C. Kenansville. 

Düppel, Dybbüól, or Diippeln, (doop'pl,)u village 
of Schleswig, N. Germany, separated from the island 
of Alsen by a narrow sound. Here the Danes defeated 
the Prussians, May 25 and June 6, 1848. The village 
was bombarded and taken by the Saxons and Bavari- 
ans, April 13,1849; and by the Prussians, April 15, 
1864. 

Duprez, Guitserr Louis, (doo-pra',) a French vocalist, 
B. 1806, made a successful début in Paris, 1837, and be- 
came the most esteemed tenor singer of his day. In 
his grand róle of William Tell he has never been sur- 
passed. 

Dupuis, CHARLES Francois, (doo-poo-e’,) a French phil- 
osopher, B. 1742. Ilis celebrated work, Origine de tous 
les Cultes, au Religione Unicerselle (1794), excited much 
controversy by the novelty and boldness of its specula- 
tions. D. 1509. 

Dupuytren, GUILLAUME, BARON, (doo-poo-e-tron’,) the 
most eminent French surgeon of his time, was B. 1777. 
In 1808, he became insper ;:or-general of the University 
of Paris, chief surgeon of the Hótel Dieu, 1816, and 
afterwards first surgeon to Charles X. His contri- 
butions to the knowlege of morbid anatomy form, 
perhaps, his chief title to durable reputation. D. 
1835. 

Duquesne, Apraniy, MARQUIS, (doo-kaín',) a French 
naval commander, B. 1310, after serving with great dis- 
tinction against the Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch, won 
a brilliant victory over the famous Dutch admiral, De 
Ruyter, near Catarea, 1676, where that officer was 
killed. D. 1688. 

Duquoin, (doo-koin’,) a village of Minois, in Perry co., 
148 m. 8. of Springfield. Pop. 2,212. 

Dur, (dàr.) [Ger., from L. durus, solid.] ( Mus.) Same as 
MAJOR, q. v. 

Dura Mater, (/w'rah-na'tiitr.) (Anat) See BRAIN. 





Duramen, (diremu) [L ber er (Bot) The 
heart-wood, or that part of the timber of a tree which 
becomes hardi ned by matter deposited init. Itis next 
the centre in £ixozens, and next the circumference in 
Endogens. 

Durand, Asner Brows, (doo-rdnd’,) an American 
painter aud engraver, n. in New Jersey, 1796, acquired 
a high reputation by his numerous landscapes, and, 
upon the resignation of Prof. Morse, became president 
of the National Academy of Design. He engraved 
Trumbull’s Declaration of Independence. Among his 
paintings are The Capture of Major André, Primeval 
Forest, and Franconia Mountains, 

Durango, (doo-ring'go,) a city of Mexico, C. of a state 
of its own name, on a branch of the Tecapan river; 
Lat. 24° 25’ N., Lon. 1029 34' 37" W. Pop. 22,000. 

Durazzo, (doo-rid'z)) [Ane. Dyrracchium.] A forti- 
fied city of Turkey in Europe, on the E. side of the 
Adriatic; Lat, 11? 17^ 32" N., Lon, 19° 26' 44" E. Pop. 
10,000. 

Duren, (doo'rain,) a manuf, town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalin, on the Roer, 15 miles S.E. of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Diirer, ALBRECHT, (doo/rair,) a famous German artist, n. 
in Nüremberg, 1471, became distinguished alike as 

ainter and engraver, As court-painter to Maximilian 

.und Charles V., D. executed many pictures almost 
unrivalled for boldness of design and harmony of con- | 
ception, As an engraver, lie is esteemed the inventor 
of the art of etching, and his works in this line are 
much sought after by connoisseurs. D, 1528. 

Duress, (du-rés.) [From L. durities, harshness.) (Law.) 
Durance, constraint, or compulsion; as, D. of imprisen- 
ment, Where a person is wronginlly incarcerated, or de- 
prived of his liberty contrary to law; and D. in terrorem, 
or by threats, as when a person is intimidated by men- 





aces of being killed, wounded, or beaten, till he exe- 
cutes a deed, or signs a writing intended to be binding | 
npon him, Any bond, deed, or other obligation, ob- | 
tained nnder D., is consequently void in law; and in | 
an action brought under such circumstances the de: 
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fendant may plead that the instrument for which he le 
held liable was obtained by D. 

Durham, (dür'him,) a city of England, C. of a co. of 
same name, on the Wear, 230 m. N.W. of London. It 
has a superb cathedral, and a university. Pop. 17,088. 

Dur'haim, in Canada West, a S. co., b. S. by Lake On- 
tario; area, 620 sq. m. C. Cobourg. Pup, 41,118. 

Darian. See Dunro. 

Duro, (du're-o.) (Bot.) The tree producing the cele- 
brated Durian fruit of the Indian archipelago, D. Zi- 
bethinus, is the 
only species of 
this gen. of the 
O. Sterculiucex, 
It forms a large 
forest tree, 60 or 
80 ft. in height, 
with somewhat 
the appearance 
of an elm. The 
flavor of the Du- 
rian (Fig. 282) is 
said to be supe- 
rior to that of 
the pine-apple, 
but its odor is 
nbominably of- 
fensive, und may 
be compared to 
that of putrid animal matter. It is said, however, that 
the dislike to this smell is generally soon overcome. 
and that Europeans invariably become extremely fond 
of it. 

Duroc, GER\RD CHRISTOPHE MICHEL, (doo'rdk’,) duke of 
Friuli and marshal of France, B. 1772, was the favorite 
aide-de-camp and confidential friend of Napoleon I., who 
employed him in several high diplomatic nii-s;ons. 
Killed in the battle of Muckersdorf, 1813. 

Durra. (Bot. Sce SORGHUM. 

Durrenstein, (doorrain-stin,) a vill. of Lower Austria, 
on the Danube, 40 m. N.W. of Vienna. Here are the 
ruins of the castle in which Richard Cœur de Lion was 
immured, 1193-4, through the perfidy of Leopold of 
Austria. Here, too, the allied Russians and Austrians, 
commanded by Gen. Kutusoff, were defeated by the 
French under Marshal Mortier, 1805. 

Dusseldorf, (doos'si-iórf.) a city of Rhenish Prussia, 
and C. of a dist. of same name, at the junction of the 
Düssel and Rhine, 22 m. N. of Cologne. [t is a fine and 
flourishing place, and possesses a famous gallery of art. 
Pop, (1876) 80,625, 

Dust, (dist.) [A.8.] (Script.) To lick the dust (Ps. lxxii. 
9), signifies abject submission. To shake the dust from 
the feet (Mutt. x. 14; Luke x. 11), implies the renounc- 
ing of all conjact.. The Pharisces entering Judea from 
a Gentile country were accustomed to shake the dust 
from their feet. as a renunciation of Gentile communion. 
But there was a further meaning. As Paul's shaking 
his garment (Acts xviii. 6), so shaking off the dust was 
a declaration of being free from the blood of those who 
rejected the gospel-message. The casting of dust on or 
against à person was a forin of bitterexecration (2 Sam. 
xvi. 13; Acts xxii, 23). 

Dustee, or DoosTEE, (doe:'t-e,) a river of W. Asia, in 
Beloochistan, which, after a flow of 1,000 m., empties 
into the Arabian Gulf, in Lat. 25° 4’ N., Lon. 619 50" E. 

Duteh.(dich.) [D. Duitsch ; Ger. Deutsch.) (Geog.) Per- 
taining or having reference to Holland or the kiugdom 
of the Netherlands; plurally, Dutchmen, or the people 
of Holland, 

Dutchman’s 
Pipe, or Pipe- 





Fig. 282. — DURIAN FRUIT. 


Vine. [So called 
from a resem- 


blance in the form 
of the flowers to 
that of a tobacco- 
pipe.) (Bot.) The 
common name of 
Aristolochia sipho 
(see ARISTOLG 
CHIACEE), i na- 
tive of the Al- 
leghany moun- 
tains, cultivated 
us a climbing 
plant, out of 
doors, for the 
sake of its large, 
heart-shaped 
leaves. (Fig. 283.) 
Dutch - metal. 
(Chem,) An alloy of copper and zinc, resembling gold leaf. 


ae 
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Fig. 283. — ARISTOLOCHIA SIPHO. 
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Dutchess, (düch'/&) in New Vork, au. ES.E. co., b. on 
Connecticut; area, 816 square miles. Capital Pough 
keepsie. 

Dutch Liquid, (-lék’wid.) (Chem.) An oily sub- 
stance obtained by mixing chlorine and olefiant gases, 
which combine together and yield D. L. with the for- 
mula C,H,4Cla ; sp. gr. 1°280. It readily dissolves in ether 
and alcohol, and possesses the power of producing anws- 
thesia, but the great difficulty of preparing it in com- 
mercial quautities is a hindrance to its employment as 
un anesthetic. 

Duteh Pink, (pingk’.) (Puint.) A pigment ofa bright 
yellow color, used by painters in distemper, and by 
paper-stainers, 

Duty. (d'te;)j pl Duties, (da'tiz) [From duz.) (Com.) 
Generally, a tix, toll, impost, or excise; particularly, a 
sum of money required to be paid to a goverument on 
the importation, exportation, or consumption of goods 
or merchandise. 

Dunmviri, (dü-«m'ceri,) [From L, dw, two, and vir, 
aman] (Rom. Hist.) A general appellation given to 
Magistrates, commissioners, and officers, where two 
were joined together in the same function. ‘The office, 
dignity, or government of two meu thus associated was 
called à. damavirate. 

Duval, (/00-vakl’,) in Florida, a N.E. co., skirting the 
Atlantic; area, 430 sq. m.; C. Jacksonville. 

Dwarf, (dwórf.) [From A.S. dwee-h.) Generally, any 
animal or plant of a stunted or malformed development 
of body: the term more especially upplies to n human 
being whose growth never exceeds a riaximum of 3 ft. 
in height. —( His.) The practice of maintaining D.for 
the entertainment of grown people flourished in Oriental 
countries at a very early period. Passing into Greece, 
B. €. 324, it thence obtained among the Romans, abt. 
A.D. 50. The latter people, indeed, became so passiou- 
ately fond of diminutive specimens of humanity, that 
they often used artificial methods to prevent the growth 
of boys destined for D., by enclosiug them in boxes, or 
by the use of tight bandages. In more modern times, the 
fancy for these mannikins grew in France, duriug the 
reigns of Francis L and Henry II., into a kind of abso- 
lute mania. 
famous D. * Xit," and of Jeffery Hudson, court-dwarf 
to Charles L, before whom he was brought to table 
enclosed in a pie. Stanislaus, Duke of Lorraine, who 
died in 1704, is said to have been tle last prince who 
maintained a D. in his household. In our own days, 
we have seen the famous American D. General * Tom 
Thumb," and * Commodore Nutt," — both iufinitesimal 
specimens of humanity. 

Dwarfing Trees. (Hort) The art of dwarfing trees, 
as commonly practised in China and Japan, depends on 
the prevention of an abundant flow of sap, so that, whilst 
the tree is kept living and healthful, vegetation does 
not go on with its natural activity. The treesare planted 
in shallow and narrow flower-pots ; care is taken that 
their roots never pass into the ground beneath; they 
are very sparingly supplied with water; their strongest 
aud leading shoots are pinched off, and their branches 
are bent and twisted in various ways. A very extraor- 
dinary dwarfing is the result of these and other such 
processes; and the dwarfed trees not unfrequently 
abound in flowers and fruit. 

Dwight, Truorgr, (dwit) an eminent American divine, 
5. in Northampton, Mass., 1752, graduated at Yale Coll. 
in 1769, served as chaplain in the army during the rev- 
olntionary war, and, after keeping for some years a 

rivate academy, was chosen president of Yale Coll. in 
195, a post which he held until his death, in 1817. Of 
his voluminous literary works, perhaps the best known 
is Theology Explained und Defended, 5 vols., 1818. 

Dwina, (dwi’nah,) a large river of European Russia, 
formed in the govt. of Vologda, which after a devious 
course of 700 m. empties into the Gulf of Archaugel. 

Dyaks, (di'dks) See BORNEO. A 

Dyeing, (dřing.) [A.8. deagan, to color.) (Arts and 
Manuf.) The art of staining textile and other fabrics 
with permanent colors. D., properly so called, is a 
chemical process; and, in order that it may succeed, it 
is necessary that the coloring matters should be dis- 
solved in some fluid, and that their attraction to that 
fluid should be less than to the stuff. It is essential in 
D. to ascertain the affinities of the coloring substance: 
first. to the solvents; secondly, to those substances 
which modify its color, increase its brilliaucy, and 
strengthen its union with the stuff; thirdly, to the dif- 
ferent agents which may change the color, aud princi- 
pally to air and light. In D., the term mordant is ap- 
plied to those matters which serve as intermedia be- 
tween the coloring particles and the stuff to be dyed, 
either for the purpose of facilitating or of modifying 
their combination: by their menus, also, colors are 


In England too, we read of Henry VIILI.'s | 
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varied, brightencd, and rendered more durable. The 
principa! substances employed as mordants are alu- 
minous sults, lime, metallic oxides, some astringent 
principles, and animal matters. Sometimes the mor- 
dant is printed on the cloth, and then, the whole cloth 
being dipped in the coloring matter and washed, the 
color will be removed, except where the mordant haa 
been placed. Sometimes the mordant is intended to 
resist the color, iu which case the color will be removed 
iu the washing wherever the mordant has touched, and 
there will be a white pattern ou a colored ground, 
Sometimes the mordant and pattern are printed on to- 
gether, and rendered permanent by exposing the goods 
to steam. Sometimes the substance put ou by the 
block destroys the color after the clotli lias been dyed 
uniformly throughout. The three simple colors used 
in D. are red, yellow, and blue; all other colors are 
compounded of these. The ancient Egyptians practised 
the art of D. with some degree of scientific precision ; 
but the Tyrians were those who made it the staple of 
their commerce ; and there is little doubt that purple, 
the symbol of royal and sacerdotal dignity, was a color 
discovered in Tyre, and instrumental in raising that 
city to opulence and grandeur. The moderns have ob- 
tained from America several dye-drugs unknown to 
the ancients, such as cochineal, Prazil-wood, logwood, 
annotto, &c.; but the vast superiority of our dyes over 
those of former times must be ascribed principally to 
the employment of pure alum and solution of tin as 
mordants — substances which give to our common dye- 
stuffs remarkable depth, durability, and lustre. One of 
the most important improvements in the art of D. is 
the relatively recent discovery of the beautiful aniline 
color obtained from coal-tar. See ANILINE. 
Dynamo, Electric, An electric machine based on 
a principle discovered by Faraduy and Henry in 18.2, 
that if a wire is moved across a magnetic fleid an elec- 
trie current will be generated in the wire. At the 
same time the movement of the wire will be resisted. 
In modern d) namos averte magnets are used, and 
coils of wire of creat length, these being caused to re- 
volve or move veiy rapidly past the poles of the mag- 
net, powerful stcam engines being used to cause the 
rotation and overcome the resistance. The current 
produced in the successive wires is practically con- 
tinuous, and is conveyed by wires to electric lamps, to 
the motors of trolley cars, ete., where it is converted 
Into light or power, 
Dynamite Guns. Cannon of long range adapted 
throw shells charged with dynamite have come into 
use for coast defence, and promise to be very effective. 
Several of the United States coast forts are provided 
with this destructive by ri 
Dynastes, (di'nds-téz.) (Zoól.) A genus of South Amer- 
can beetles, 
family Scarabe- 
ide, remarkable 
for their size, 
strength, and 
formidable ap- 
pearenos; The 
males are - 
eminently dis. 
Vague by 
various singu- 
lar pne 
ances, horns, or 
tubercles, aris- 
ing from the 
head or thorax, ; 
and often from 




















both of these 
arts of the 
D. Her- 


y. 
cules (Fig. 284) 
is usually about 
four, but some- 
times five, and 
even six inches 
in Jength. 
Dynasty, (di’- 
Tar, dy- 











ndás-te.) 
nastés, a chief- 
tain.) A line, 
race, series, or 
succession of princes of the same blood, who have 
reigned in any particular country; as, the dynasty of 
the Plantagenets, or Bourbons. 
Dynamics, (di-ndm'iks.) [From Gr. dynamis.) ( Mech.) 
hat branch of the science which treats of the action 
of force in producing motion. It treats of bodies not in 
equilibrium, as statics treats of bodies at rest. D. ia di- 
vided juto two parts — kinematics, which investigates 
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the circumstances of mere motion without reference to 
the bodies moved, the forces producing the motion, or 
to the forces called into action by the motion; and 
kinetics, which investigates the nature and relation of 
the forces which produce motion. D. has to do with 
the primary conceptions of space, matter, time, and ve- 
locity, each of which admits of numerical estimation by 
comparison with units arbitrarily chosen; hence D. is 
& Science of numbers. It is usual to consider the sub- 
ject in two parts: the D. of a particle, and the D. of a 
rigid body. The science owes its origin to Galileo, to 
whom is due the law of the acceleration of falling 
bodies, Huyghens added the theories of the pendulum 
and centrifugal force, and Newton developed the science, 
and applied it to the infinitesimal calculus. 

Dyscrasy, (dis'krá-se.) jar: dyskrasia, a difficult com- 
Sioation.) (Med.) An ill habit of body, or a morbid 
or vitiated state of the constitution. 

Dysentery, (di/en-tér-e.) [Gr. dys, bad, and enteron, 
an intestine.) (Med.) A disease attended by discharges 
from the bowels, and differing from diarrhea chiefly in 
being attended by marked fever and pain, as also by the 
presence of blood and inflammatory products in the 
discharges. D. is, in fact, a disease of the mucous mem- 
brane of the colon or great intestine, and when severe, 
it is followed by the destruction of that mucous mem- 
brane to a great extent, the intestine becoming much 
contracted at intervals, especially in its lower part, and 
the evacuations being therefore apt to be retained, es- 
pecially the solid portions. The most distinctive symp- 
toms are, excessive pain in evacuating the bowels, and 
frequent ineffectual attempts at evacuation (tenesmus), 
tenderness on pressure in the left side of the abdomen, 
discharges of blood mixed with mucus, and compara- 
tively little fincal matter; these symptoms being ac- 
companied or followed by intense fever, passing into 
early depression of strength. D. is a disease of extreme 
danger in many cases, and should always be placed 
early under medical treatment. 

Dysodile, (dis'o-dil.) [Gr. dysddés, stinking.] (Min.) 
A yellow or grayish laminated bituminous mineral, 
often found with lignite. It burns vividly,and diffuses 
nn odor of assafcetida, 

Dysopsy, (de-sip'se.) [Gr. dys, bad, and ope, the eye.] 
(Med.) Weakness of the ocular organs, occasioning 
dimness of sight. 

Dysorexy, (dis-o-rčk'se.) (Gr. dys, and erexis, a strong 
craving.] (Med.) A diminished or depraved b capot 

Dyspepsia, (dis-pZp'se-ah,) Dysrzesy. [Gr. dys, and 
pepsis, digestion.) (Med.) Difficulty of digestion. 
Hence those who are afflicted with indigestion are 
termed dyspeptic persons. The disorder of the digestive 
function is the most frequent and prevailing of the ail- 
ments that afflict man in the civilized state; all classes 
and all ages suffer from its attacks. The symptoms of 
D.are very different in different circumstances. The 
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epicure loses his relish for the most refined dishes: be. 
comes bloated, heavy, and probably apoplectic. The 
fashionable lady suffers from headaches, flatulence, oc- 
casional giddiness, and dimness of sight: she becomes 
indolent, whimsical, and full of fancies; or, ns the old 
physicians would say, she has the vapors. The studi- 
ous man finds his mind blunted, loses his appetite, or 
does not enjoy his meals; sleeps badly, dreams much, 
and becomes capricious and dissatisfied with himself 
and everybody else: he is a hypochondriac. The hum- 
bler classes drink gin or rum for a stimulant, which 
soon becomes a necessity; and as its effect diminishea, 
the dose is increased, until at last tliey become tipplers, 
or perhaps confirmed drunkards, The nature of the 
case must, in a great degree, suggest the remedy. It is 
one of the most painful diseases ; but, with a little en- 
ergy FED conde ie it is almost certain to be re- 
moved. hen the man advanced in years does not find 
the energetic appetite of his youth, when the studious 
man does not possess the appetite derived from active 
employment, each merely discovers what nature her- 
self points out— that he does not require so large a 
supply of food as he might in other circumstances; and 
if, by provocatives, he forces himself to eat what nature 
tells him he is unable to digest, he must take the con- 
sequences. Some kinds of food are naturally hard to be 
digested; some kinds are indigestible in certain cir- 
cumstances, and by certain constitutions; but in the 
great majority of cases the evil arises, not so much from 
the quality as the quantity of what is taken. As to the 
use of bitters, or those other means of improving a weak 
stomach, their effect is but temporary ; in most cases, 
the remedy will ultimately lose its effect, and in many 
it will produce evils as bad as, or worse than, those it 
is intended to remove. Abstinence is the great cure for 
D.; moderation and healthful exercise are its preventives. 

Dysphagia. (dis-/aje-ah.) (Gr. dys, nnd phago, I eat.] 
(Med.) A difficulty of swallowing, which arises from 
paralysis, enlarged tonsils, &c. 

Dysphony, (dis'fone.) (Gr. dys, and phdné, a voice.] 
we) A difficulty of speaking, occasioned by imper- 
fection in the organs of speech. 

Dyspnea, rare Gr. dys, difficult, and pneo, 

breathe.] (Med.) A difficulty of breathing. 

Dystome, Drsrow'rc, Dys’tomous, (dis'tém.) (Afin.) 

ifücult of cleavage. 

Dysuria, (-si/reah,) or Dysury. [Gr. dys, and ouron, 
urine.] (Med.) Difficulty of voiding the urine, at. 
tended with pain and a sensation of heat. 

Dyticidse, (di-is'e-de) (Zotl.) The Water-beetle, a 
fam. of coleopterous insects embracing aquatic beetles 
of an oval or rounded form, with the posterior legs 
longest, and strongly fringed to aid in swimming. 
They are excessively voracions both in the adult and 
larval state, devouring not only other insects, but also 
young fishes. 
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E the fifth letter of the Greco-Roman alphabets, stand- 
» ing, as a vowel, intermediate between @ and ¢. It 
has five sounds in English: long, short, open, obtuse, 
and obscure, as in me, men, there, her, and Asa 
final letter it is generally quiescent; but it serves to 
lengthen the sound of the preceding vowel, as in mane, 
cane, thine, which without the final e would be pro- 
nounced man, can, thin. In many other words the final 
€ is silent, as in examine, definite, &c. As an abbrevia- 
tion, it is put for east; for empire (as H.R. E. Holy 
Roman Empire); for eminence (a title of cardinals); and 
excellency (a title given to ambassadors, &c.); for ex- 
empli, as e. g., exempli gratia (for instance €. Asa 
numeral, E stands for 250. —( Mus.) The third note or 
degree of the diatonic scale, corresponding with me of 
the French and Italians. It is a third above the tonic 
€, to which it stands in proportion as 5 to 4. Asa ma- 
jor third, that is, when the tonic C vibrates 4 times, the 
E above vibrates 5 times. E is the third harmonic 
which arises naturally from C as a fundamental note. 
E major, as a key, has four sharps at its signature, viz., 
F, C, G, and D sharp. E minor, as a key, has only one 
sharp, F, same as G major, of which E is the relative 
minor. 

Eagle, (Ful) [Fr. aiglé.] (Zo) A bird ot prey, of 
which there are abt. 70 species, distributed into several 
genera, containing the largest and most powerful of the 
Falconide. They have the beak not curved from the 
very base, like the true falcons, nor notched on the 
edge, neither are their wings 80 long in proportion to 





their size. Their wings are, however, very broad and 
expansive; their legs are very robust; their claws 
curved, sharp, and strong. In the most restricted use 
of the generic term, the true eagles havea rather short 
bill, curved from the cere, with a slight festoon on the 
edge of the upper mandible; the tarsi are short, and 
feathered down to the toes. The Golden E, Aquila 
Canadensis, of all N. America, Europe, India, and N, 
Africa — of which what is called Ring-tailed E. is the 
young — is above 3 feet in length, and 8 feet in spread 
of wing; the color is dark-brown, the head and back 
of the neck in mature birds covered with pointed 
feathers of a golden-red color; young birds have a con- 
siderable part of the tail white, — The Balá, White- 
headed, or Sea E., Haliætus lencocephulus (Fig. 285), of 
all temperate and nogthern N. America, the chosen 
symbol of the U. States, is seldom more than 33 inches 
in its whole length. The general color of the plumage 
is brown, the head having a pale-yellow tinge; the tail 
in the adult bird is pure white, It frequents both the 
sencoast and the lakes and rivers, and may be often 
seen sailing through the column of spray at the Falls 
of Niagara. It is very fond of fish, which it procures 
by wading in shallow streams, and also by,compelling 
the osprey to relinquish prey just taken. The soaring 
and evolutions of the birds in the air on such occasions 
are described as sublime. The Bald Æ. feeds also on 
lambs, fawns, poultry, &c.; kills swans, geese, and other 
water-fowl; and does not disdain to compel vultures to 
disgovge for its use the carrion which they have swak 
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lowed. On account «f its habits and dispositions, Frank- 
lin expressed his regret that it had been chosen as 
the national symbol. From the most ancient times, 
the E. has been universally regarded as the emblem of 
might and courage; and, like the lion, it has been fan- 
cifully invested with other attributes of greatness, such 
as men thought to harmonize with these. Its extraor- 
dinary powers of vision, the vast heigbt to which it 
soars in the sky, the wild grandeur of the scenery 
amidst which it chiefly loves to make its abode, and 
perhaps also its longevity, have concurred to reoom- 
mend it to poetic regard. It was associated with Ju- 
piter in the Roman mythology ; its figure on the stand- 
ards of the Roman legious expressed and animated 
their confidence of victory. During the sway of Napo- 
leon I. and III., the French took for their standard an 

le with folded npe ci One of the most 
noble bearings, and which, according to the learned in 
that science, ought to be given to none but such as 
= in courage and magnanimity. It is as- 
sumed by sovereigns as the badge of empire. The E. 


of Russia is or, with two heads displayed sable, each 





= 


Fig.285.— BALD EAGLE. 


ducally crowned of the field; the whole imperially 
crowned, beaked, and membered, gules. The E. of Aus- 
tria is also displayed with two heads. The Prussian and 
the American (see above) eagles have but one. The E. 
is also the badge of several orders, as tlie Black E. and 
the Red E. of Prussia, the White E. of Poland. —(Nu- 
mis.) A gold coin of the U. States, weighing 258 grains 
of standard fineness, and a legal tender of payment for 
10 dollars, —(Ast.) See AQUILA. 

Eagle-haw (Zoil.) The common name of the 
genus us or Spizaétus, comprising S. American 
eagles of small size. 

Eagle-owl. (Zotl.) See Own. 

A. S. eare.) (Physiol.) The organ of hear- 

286), which may be considered in three parts: 

E., the tympanum or middle E., and the 
labyrinth or internal E. The external ear consists of 
the pinna (or concha), the pe of the outer ear which 
projects from the side of the head, and the meatus, or 

L^ which leads to the tympanum. The extremity 

of this passage is closed by a membrane (membrana 

) which therefore separates the external from 

e middle ear. The middle ear, or tympanum, is a nar- 
row, irregular cavity in the substance of the temporal 
bone, filled with air by means of the Eustachian tube 

from the pharynx or back of the mouth. It contains a 

chain ofsmall bones, by means of which the vibrations, 

communicated from without to the membrana tympani, 
are in part conveyed across the cavity to the inner wall 
of the tympanum. These bones have been named, from 
their shape, respectively, the malleus, the incus, the os 
orbiculare, and the stapes, The inner wall of the middle 
ear, separating it from the internal ear,is very uneven, 
presenting several elevations and foramina. Near its 
-— is a reniform opening (the fenestra ovalis), 
which is occupied by the base of the stapes. Above 
this point is a slightly oval aperture (the fenestra ro- 
tunda), which is cl oy another membrane, and con- 
nects the tympanum with a part of the internal ear 
termed the cochlea. The internal ear, or labyrinth, is 
the sentient portion of the organ of hearing. It is hol- 
lowed out of the petrqus portion of the temporal bone. 
It consists of two cavities, the osseous or bony laby- 


rinth, and tho membranous labyrinth, the former of 
which contains the latter, The osseous labyrinth is 
divided into rtg: the vestibule, the semicircular 
canals, and the lea, all of which are lined through- 
out a thin membrane, and enclose a clear fluid, 


pommel. The membranous labyrinth has a 
pom resemb in form to the complicated cavity 
which it is contained, and has, tberefore, five parta 
to the vestibule, three semicircular 
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canals, and the cochlea. It contains a liquid termed endo- 
lymph. Over this membranous structure the ultimate 
ramifications of the auditory nerve are spread. Thus 
the conditions necessary to the sensation of hearing are 
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Fig. 286.— EXTERNAL, MIDDLE, AND INTERNAL EAR, 

a, The auditory canal; b, the tympanum ; e, the Eustachian tube, 
leading to the pharynx; d, the cochlea; and e, the semicircular 
canals and vestibule, seen on their exterior by the removal of the 
surrounding bony tissue. 


realized. The vibrations of the air are collected and 
concentrated by the external ear, and conveyed to the 
membrana tympani; they are thence transmitted to 
the internal ear, partly by the air within the tympa- 
num, partly by the chain of bones, and partly by the 
walls of the cavity. The vibrations of the atakan 
of the fenestræ are then transmitted to the fluid of the 
labyrinths, and to the auditory nerve, and this nerve 
transmits its impressions to the brain, and gives the 
sensation of hearing. — (Mus) That internal sense by 
which we perceive and judge of harmony, and distin- 
guish musical sounds, —( Hort.) A name given to the 

S M leaves which first appear from the seed, 

and usually differ in form from the subsequent perfect 
leaves. 

Earing, (rng. (Nau) A small rope employed to 
fasten the upper corner of a sail to its yard, &c. 

Earl, (érl.) [A.S8. corl.] A British title of nobility of 
the third degree, ranking between a marquis and a vis- 
count. It corresponds to the French comte, German 
graf, Italian conte, and Spanish and Portuguese conde. 

‘or some time after the Norman conquest they were 
called counts (from the French), and their wives to the 
resent day are called countesses, The enrl's coronet 
ias no flowers raised above the circle, like that of a 
duke and a marquis, but only points, and a pearl in 
each of them, 

Early, (rle) in Georgia, a S.W. co, b. on Alabama; 
area, sq. m.; C. Blakely. 

Early English. (4rch.) The first of the pointed 
or Gothic styles P à 
used in England. De 
It succeeded the 
Norman towards 
the end of the 12th 
cent, and gradu- 
ally merged into 
the Decorated at 
the end of the 13th. 
Retaining much of 
the strength and 
solidity of the ear- 
lier style, it exhib- 
ited the ceful 
forms (Fig. 287), 
without the redun- 
dancy of ornament 
which latterly de- 
generated into a 
fault in that which 
followed. 

Earnest, (ir'nst.) 
(Law.) Money ad- 
vanced by the 
buyer of goods, to 
bind the seller to 
the performance of 
& verbal bargain. 

Enr-rings, 
(-ringz.) A ring 
suspended from 
the ear, which is bored for the purpose, and is a mode of 
adorning the person which, since the remotest antiquity, 
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Fig . 
EARLY ENGLISH PIERS AND ARCH. 
(Westminster Abbey, A. p. 1250.) 
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has enjoyed so great and universal favor, that it would 
appear to be a very natural idea to attach such an orna- 
ment to the pendulous lobe of the ear. 

Barth, (irth.) [A. S. eorthe.] (Geog. and Ast.) The 
lobe on which we live, being the 3d planet in order 
rom the sun, and the largest within the belt of the 

Planetoids. In remote antiquity, the E. was regarded 
as a flat, circular body floating on the water; but the 
great distances which men were uble to travel soon re- 
futed this limited idea as an optical illusion, and the 
spherical form of the E. was consequently suspected. 
According to the Ptolemaic system, it was supposed to 
be immovable in the centre of the universe; but, ac- 
cording to that of Copernicus, it moves from W. to E., 
so as to occasion the succession of day and night, and 
also annually round the sun, so as to cause the different 
seasons. By some of the ancients its form was sup- 
sed to be like that of an oblong cylinder; by others, 
ike that of a drum; and by others it was supposed to 
be a plane surface. Succeeding ages have, however, 
demonstrated it to be nearly spherical; and among 
other reasons for this theory, are the following: 1. Al 
the appearances of the heavens, both on land and at 
sea, are the same as they would be if the E. were a 
globe. 2. In eclipses of the moon, which are caused by 
the shadow of the Æ. falling upon the moon, this shadow 
is always circular; and a body can be no other than a 
globe which, in all situations, casts a circular shadow. 
3. Several navigators have sailed quite round the globe, 
steering their course directly S. and W. till they came 
to the Magellanic Sea, and from thence to the N. and 
W., till they returned to their port from the E.; and all 
the phenomena which should naturally arise from the 
E.'s rotundity happened to them. It is true, the surface 
of the E. is not an exact geometrical globe, but then 
the inequalities are so inconsiderable, that the highest 
mountain bears no greater proportion to tlie bulk of 
the E. than a grain of dust does to a common globe. 
The figure of the E. was believed by mathematicians 
and geographers to be perfectly ‘spherical, except- 
ing the small incqualities in its surface of mountains 
aud valleys, until Sir Isaac Newton and Huygens 
demonstrated, from the laws of hydrostatics, and the 
revolution of the E. about its axis, that its figure is 
not a true sphere, but an oblate spheroid flatteued to- 
wards the poles, Various measurements have since put 
this beyond all doubt. There are abundant proofs that 
the earth, since it has assumed its present form, has 
undergone many great revolutions. Shells and corals 
are found in the interior of continents and on thb sum- 
mits of the highest mountains, which, therefore, must 
have been at some period beneath the sea. The remains 
of tropical animals and plants are found in high lati- 
tudes, Mineral strata are twisted, dislocated, and 
broken asunder, The Es equatorial diameter is rather 
more thun 7,92514 English miles; its polar rather more 
than 7,899 miles; the polar compression is, therefore, 
not quite 2614 miles; and the proportion of one diam- 
eter to the other is as 299 to 298. Its mean radius is 
3,9561% miles; its circumference 25,000; its superficies 
198,914,200 square miles; and its solidity 263,930,000,000 
cubic miles. The mass of the E., compared with that 
of the sun, is as 1 te 355,000; and its mean density is to 
that of water as 514 to 1, The interior of the E. is 
alinost entirely unknown to us, as tho depth to which 
we have been able to penetrate is nothing in compari- 
son with its diameter. The Æ. has a triple motion. 
There is a diurnal motion round its own axis, from W. to 
E., in 24 hours, which occasions the perpetual succes- 
sion of days and nights. The time of the E.'s revolution 
on its eris called the sidereal day, is measured by the 
interval between the two transits of the same fixed 
star over the meridian of any place; and astronomers 
have proved that this interval cannot have altered so 
much as three times the thousandth part of a second 
during the last 2,000 years. There is an annual motion 
round the sun ina year, which produces the diflerent 
seasons, and the lengthening and shortening of days. 
This motion is performed in an elliptical orbit, the ex- 
centricity of which, or the distance of the foci from the 
centre, is 001679 parts of the mean distance of the Æ. 
from the sun — that is, of 95,000,000 of miles. The mo- 
tion of the E. in its orbit is not uniform, being most 
rupid at its perihelion, and slowest at ita uphelion, Its 
average velocity is 68,040 miles an hour, The inequal- 
ity of the Es angnlar motion about the sun causes the 
apparent solar day, or the interval between the succes- 
sive transits of the sun over the same meridian, to be 
unequal, aud not to correspond with the length of the 
mean solar day. The third motion is caused as follows : 
The equaicr of the Æ. is inclined to the plane of ils 
orbit, called the plane of the ecliptic, at an angle of 23° 
27’ 98"; this inclination is termed the obliquily of the 
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ecliptic, and causes the phenomena of the seasons. Since 
the E.'s axis always preserves its parallelism (that is, 
points to the same star), the sun, at one season of the 
year, is 23° 27’ 56" to the N. of the equator, and at the 
opposite season the same distance to the S. of it; but 
the straight line formed by the intersection of the 
planes of the equator and ecliptic has a slow motion 
westward, contrary to the order of the signs, and re- 
treats at the rate of 50:1" yearly, causing what is termed 
the precession of the equinoxes, or, more correctly, the 
relrogression of the carth’s nodes. This is due to the dis- 
turbing action of the sun and moon on the redundant 
matter at the equator of the E, by which its figure 
is rendered oblate; and this precession, jointly with 
the nutation of the E.'s axis, causes a motion of its 
poles about the poles of the ecliptic. The sun appears 
to return to the equator before the completion of the 
sidereal year, by the amount of time which the sun, or 


rather the Æ., requires to pass over 501”, that is, 20 
19:9". A complete tour of the ecliptic is performed in 
25,868 years. Tho revolution of the seasons forms the 
equinoctial or tropical year. See ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
Sonar System, &c. 

Eartn/enware. See POTTERY. 

Enrth-nut. (Bot.) See ARACHIS. 


Earthquake, (iirti'kwak.) The term applied to any 
tremor or shaking of the solid crust of the earth, 
caused by waves of elastic compression travelling 
through a portion of the crust of the globe, and origi- 
nating in an impulse in the interior. That impulse 
may be an explosive production or condensation of 
high-pressure steam in heated cavities deep beneath the 
surface, or sudden increase or decrease of its tension, or 
sudden fracture or fall, or forcing up or down or against 
each other of great rocky masses, or if in near propin- 
quity to active voleanoes, it may be any of their throbs 
or throes, or explosive ejections, or the recoil from 
these, The rate of movement of the wave thus gener 
nted varies with the elasticity of the medium through 
which it is propagated, the rate being less at sea than 
on land, and less in loose strata than in compact rock. 
An E. wave has been found in some cases to travel at 
the rate of 30 m.a minute. When the impulse origi- 
nates under the sea, a large volume of water is forced 
upward, and a wave is propagated in all directions, 
which, when it reaches a shore, rushes upon it with 
violence, frequently causing great destruction. Very 
large tracts of ground are sometimes shaken. At the 
fearful E. which destroyed the greater part of Lisbon 
in 1755, a portion of the earth's surface four times larger 
than Europe was shaken. In the Andes the earth has 
sometimes continued to tremble without interruption 
for many days together; and at other places there have 
been tremblings felt almost hourly for many successive 
months, Permanent alterations of the level of large 
tracts of ground, both elevations and depressions, have 
followed E. Noises very frequently, but not always, 
accompany E. The connection of E. and volcanoes has 
been often noticed, so much so that the latter have 
been termed safety-valves for the country in their 
neighborhood. The immediate cause of E. is still in- 
volved in great obscurity, and various theories have 
been proposed to embrace all the phenomena displayed. 
The destruction of life by E. has often been very large. 

Although there is a strong tendency on such occasions 
to exaggera:o the loss of life, it may well be that in the 
course of a few thousand years several millions of 
human beings have been destroyed. One of the most 
violent and destructive E. of which history bas made 
record, occurred in Aug., 1868, along the W. coast of 
S. America. In Peru chiefly, Arequipa and several 
other cities were almost destroyed, and from Callao to 
Iquique, the whole coast was left in n complete state of 
desolation and ruin. It has been estimated that 30,000 
lives were lost by this Æ. Oct. 2d, same year, an Æ 
occurred also at San Francisco. Seven buildings wera 
destroyed and five persons killed, In May, 1877,a dis- 
nstrous Æ. occurred on the same coast of S. Americ’. 
Iquique and other towus were again nearly destroy ed. 

Earths, (ŭrikz.) (Chem.) A name given to those solid 
bodies composing the mineral strata, which are incom- 
bustible, colorless, not convertible into metals by any 
ordinary methods of reduction, qnd, when reduced by 
7"cientifio experiments, possessing generally but an 
cvanescent metallic existence, They were regarded as 
elementary bodies until the brilliant researches of Sir 
H. Davy proved them to be compounds of oxygen wih 
peculiar bases. They are tasteless, inodorous, unin- 
fiammable substances, usually occurring in intimate 
union with each other, with various acids, and with 
oxides of the common metals. Under these circum- 
stnnces, they constitute by far the greatest part of the 
strata, gravel, and soil, forming the mountains, plaing 
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end valleys of our globe. Their number is ten. Five 
ef them possess decided alkaline properties — baryta, 
girortia, lime (calcia), magnesia, and lithia. Five of them 
are termed E. proper — alumina, glucina, yttría, zirconia, 
and thorina; these do not change the infusion of cab- 
bage or tincture of litmus, do not readily neutralize 
acidity, and are insoluble in water. 

Earth-worm. (Zo/l.) See LUMBRICIDÆ. 

Ear-trumpet. (4coustics.) A contrivance for im- 
proving the hearing of the partially deaf, the principle 
of which is to collect the sonorous vibrations, and to 
convey them in an intensified form to the deeper parts 
of the car. The apparatus most commonly in use re- 
quires to be held in the hand, and consists of a narrow 
portion inserted into the enr-passage, and which grad- 
nally expands into a wide mouth. 

Earwig, (ér’wig.) (Zool) See FORFICULARLE. 

Easel, (é'l.) (Ger. esel, an uss.]. (Paint) An appara- 
tus constructed of wood, npon which the panel or can- 
vas is placed while. picture is being painted (Fig. 288.) 





(From an illumination in a MS. of the Romance of the Rose.) 


An Eusel-picture is a picture of small dimensions, such 
as render it portable. 

Easement, (ézm^nt.) [A.8. cath, easy.) (Law.) A 
right in the owner of one parcel of ani y reason of 
such ownership, to use the land of another for a special 
purpose not inconsistent with a general property in the 
owner. Easements are as various as the exigencies of 
domestic convenience or the pnrposes to which build- 
ings and land may be applied. An E. cannot exist apart 
from an estate in land, it being necessary that there 
should be two tenements, ‘>e one (called inant) en- 

ying the right, the other (termed servient) over which 
t is enjoyed. An Æ. must be constituted by deed or by 
prescription. It may be extinguished by an actual or 
implied release. When a party entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of an Æ. is disturbed in that enjoyment, he may 
enforce his right by action at law, or he may enter upon 
the servient tenement, and abate the nuisance himself. 

East, (ést.) (Ger. ost.) (Geog.) One of the four cardinal 
points, being that point of the horizon where the sun 
appears to rise when in the equator, The word Kast is 
indefinitely used when we speak of countries which lie 
eastward of us. 

East Baton Rouge, (6dl'n-rooz),) in Louisiana, a S.E. 
cent. par. ; area, 000 sq. m. ; C. Baton Rouge, 

Bast Bridgewater, (-brij'waw'tr) a flourishing 
manuf. township of Maseachuzel/s, Plymouth co., abt. 20 
m 8S. by E. of Boston. 

Erster, (stür.) (Ger. osfern.]. (Eccl) A rolemn fes- 
tival observed among Christians, in commemoration of 


Christ's resurrection. The Latins call it pascha, a He- 


brew word appMed to the Jewish feast of the passover, | 


to which the Uhristian festival of Æ. corresponds, Thus 
St. Paul says (1 Cor. v. 7), ** For even Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us," This feast was fixed by the 
Conncil of Nice, 325, to be held on the Sunday which 
falls upon or immediately after the full moon which 
happens next after the 21st of March. The new moons 
of he ecclesiastical calendar, by which Æ. is regulated, 
are determined arbitrarily, by the lunar cycle in the 
Julian calendar, and the table of epacts in the Grego- 
rian. new moons of the calendar are generally 
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one, two, or even three day later tha the astronomica! 
or true new moons. And the 14th day of the moon is 
counted full moon, though the opposition more usually 
occurs on the 16th. 

Enst'er Island, is a small isle in the Pacific Ocean; 
Lat. 20° 6' 8., Lon. 109° 7^ W. 

Eastern, (é«'üra) or GLOUCESTER Point, nt the en- 
trance of Cape Aun Harbor, Massachuselts, has upon it 
a fixed light; N. Lat. 42° 34' 40", W. Lon. 70° 39’, 

Eastern Archipelago. See MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

Eastern Empire. See Greek Empire, 

East Feliciana, ( fe-lis-e-ih'nah,) in Louisiana, a N. 
E. par. ; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Jackson. 

East India Company, (The.) (Eng. His.) The 
most celebrated commercial association either of an- 
cient or modern times; was incorporated during the 
reign of Qucen Elizabeth, 1600, and empowered to trade 
to countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclusive of all other persons. Properly speaking, the 
company were only merchants — sending out bullion, 
lead, quicksilver, woollens, hardware, and other goods 
to India; and bringing home calicoes, silks, diamonds, 
tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, saltpetre, &c., from thence. 
Not merely with India, but with China and other parts 
of the East, the trade was monopolized by the com- 
pany; and hence arose their great trade in China tea, 
porcelain, and silk. By degrees, avarice and ambition 
led the company, or their agents in India, to take part 
in the quarrels among the native princes; this course 
gave them power and influence at the native courts, 

rom whence arose the acquisition of sovereign powers 

over vast regions. India thus became valued by the 
company, not only as commercially profitable, but as 
affording to the friends and relations of the directors 
opportunities of making vast fortunes by political or 
military enterprises. Many and severe have been the 
contests between the advocates of free-trade with India 
and the friends of the “incorporated company ;" bnt 
at length the long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
body was abolished by the British government in 1833; 
and by act of 1858 the whole of the company’s powers 
were transferred to the Crown. 

Eastlake, Sir Cartes Lock, (és'/ik, an English 
painter of the historical school, B. at Plymouth, 1793, 
He became President of the Royal Academy in 1850, 
His finest work is Pilgrims lo Rome first Coming in Sight 
of the Holy City. D. 1569. 

East Liv'erpool, a village of Ohio, in Columbiana 
CO, on the Ohio river, abt. 48 m. below Pittsburgh, 
celebrated for its Potterv industrv. 

Enst-Main, or SLADE River, in Brit. N. America, rises 
near the S.E. limit of Labrador, in Lake Nitchegnom, 
and, after a nearly W. course of 400 m., falls into James 
Bay; Lat. 52° 15' N., Lon. 78? 41’ W. 

Easton, (eest'ün,) in Maryland, a village, C. of Talbot 
co.,abt 50 m. from Annapolis; —In Lenn- 
sy!vania, a flourishing borough, C. of Northampton co., 
on the Delaware, 56 miles N. of Philadelphia. It isa 
handsomely laid-out place, with manufactures, and is 
the seat of Lafayette College, founded in 1532. 


Eastport, (-pórt) a fortified port of entry of Maine, 
Washington co., on the S.E. side of Moose Islund, abt. 
2:4 m. N.E. of Portland; Lat. 44° 54’ N., Lon. 66° 56^ W. 
It! as a considerable coasting and lumber trade. Pop. 
of township, 

East River, in New York, a strait which connects 
Long Island Sound with New York Bay, and is abt. 20 
miles in length, and navigable ior large ships. 

East Roumelia, an autoncmatic prov. of Turkey, S. 
of the Balkans, formed under the treaty of Berlin (q. v.) 
in 1878, having a Christian governor approved by the 
European powers. 

East linginaw, a town of Michigan, in Saginaw co. 

East St. Louis, a town of Illinois, St. Clair co., on the 
Mississippi river, opposite St. Lonis 

Eaton, (2'tin,) in Michigan, a central co.; area, 576 sq. 
m. ; C. Charlotte, 

Eaton’s Neck, (nčk,)in New York, lies on Long Isl- 
and, on the E. side of the entrance into Huntingdon'à 
Bay. It has a lighthouse at an elevation of 134 fee 
above the sea, in Lat. 40° 57/5” N., Lon. 73° W 12" W. 

Eau Claire, (0-kair,) in Wisconsin, a W, co.; area, 048 
8q m.; Eau Claire, tho county seat, ls 
situate at the junction of Chippewa and Eau Claire 
rivers, about 70 míles N. by W. of La Crosse; 

On the opposite side of Eau Claire rivor is 
another town of samo name. 

Eau de Cologne, ()-da-ko-lón'.) (Perfum.) 800 Oe 
LOGNE WATER. 

Eau de Javelle. (Chem.) See CHLORINE. 

Eau de Luee, (ó-da-loos.) (Med) A strong solution 
of ammonia, scented by adding a little mastic and wil 
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of amber. It is considered, ir, India, an effective rem- | Eccentric, (ék-stn'trik.) [Gr. ek, away from, and kew- 


edy against the bite of poiscaous snakes. 

Eau de Vie, (0-dd-ve'.) {%r., water of life.] The French 
name for BRANDY, g. v. 

Eaux Bonnes, (0bó»(9g.) [Fr, good waters] A 
town and fashionable spa of France, dep. Basses-Pyré- 
nées, 20 miles 8.8.E. of Oleron. Its thermal waters are 
esteemed highly eflicacious in cases of pulmonary 


disease. 
Eaves,(ecvz.) [A. S. efese.] (Arch.) The edges of the 
roof of a house, which overhang the wall, for the pur- 
of throwing the water to a distance from it. 


Ebb, (cb.) (Ger. ebbe.) The retirement or reflux of the | 


tide. 


Ebenacere, (čb-n-a'se-e.) (Bot) The Ebony fam., an | 
O. of plants, alliance Gentianales, consisting of trees or | 


shrubs, chiefly tropical, and yielding hard and durable 
timber. See Diospyros. 

Ebenezer, (¢b-n-e'siir.) [Heb., stone of help.] (Seript.) 
A memorial stone set up by Samuel after a victory over 
the Philistines, in acknowledgment of the Lord’s help 
in the success ;--also the place where this event oc- 
curred. (1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1, vii. 12.) 

Eberhard, Jonaxx Avaust, (b ür-hdrd,) a German 
philosopher and elegant writer, B. at Halberstadt, 1789 ; 
was a staunch partisan of Leibnitz and an adversary of 
Kantism. His pp. works are: Apology of Socrates (1112); 
History of Phi hy (1188) ; and Dictionary of German 
Synonyms (i1802). D. 1509, 

Ebionites, (£b'e-0n-1/5.) [Web poor.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
sect of the 2d cent. They believed that Jesus was sim- 
ply a man distinguished above all others for legal piety 

— preéminently a Jew, and selected as the Messiah Le- 
cause of his superior Judaism. 

Ebonite, (^/'ón-it.) (Chem.) Seo CAOUTCHOUC. 

eet E (4b'o-me.) (Bot.) See DIOSPYROS. 

Eboulement, (a-bo0l’mdn(g.) [Fr.] (Fortif) The 
crumbling or falling away of a wall or rampart. 

Ebracteate, (e-brilk/te-i5) (Bot) Having no bracts. 

Ebro, (ai'bro.)) (Auc. /berus] One of the pp. rivers of 
Spain, rising in the mountains of Asturias; Lat. 429 N., 
Lon. 49 W 
46° 40’ N., Lon. 0° 55’ E. Length, 350 m. 

Ebullition, (é-bul-lish'un.) (L. cbullio, Y bubble up.) 
era See BorLING, 

Eebalium, (¢k-ba'le-iim.) (Bot. A genus of annual 
plants, O. Cucurbita- zs 

y Aa ) 


peran, 


ceie, closely allied to 
Momordica, The 
Squirting Cucum- 
ber, E. agreste (Fig. 
259), is a native of 
waste places in 8. 
Europe. Its fruit is 
a small, elliptical, 
greenish ourd, 
covered with soft 
triangular prickles. 
These fruits forcibly 
eject their seeds, to- 
gether with à mu- 
cilaginous juice. 
The drug known as 
Elaterium is the 
dried precipitato 
that is deposited 
from the juice which 





Fig. 289.—5QUIRTING CUCUMBER. 
flows from the fruit, or rather from the pulp surround- 


ing the seeds. So powerful is pure elaterium, that 14 part 
ofa grain is sufficient to produce strong cathartic effects; 
it is, however, rarely obtained pure. It is of great value 
in certain cases of dropsy and of cerebral disease, where 
an active remedy is required; but as its action is vio- 
lent, it requires to be administered with t caution, 
and in cases where there exists no objection to ita use. 
The active popop of elaterium is a crystalline sub- 
stance called elaterine. 

Ecbasis, (baste) [Gr. ekbasis, an issue of a matter.] 
(Jthet.) Those parts of the proximpm in which the 
orator treats of things according to their events or con- 
sequences, 

Ecbatana, (¢k-bdt'a-nah.) (Anc. Suy) The C. of 
Media, and the summer-residence of Cyrus the Great 
and his successors. It is said to have been founded by 
ins warrior-queen Semiramis, and its site is now occu- 
pied by the town of Hamadan. 

Ecbole, (ébo-le.) [Gr. ekbolZ, a going out.) (Rhet.) 
A digression by which the orator introduces some other 
person speaking in his own words. 

Ecce Homo, (¢k’se homo.) [L., behold the man.] (Fine 
Arts.) A picture or piece of sculpture which represente 
Christ crowned with thorns. The name was suggested 
by Pilate's exc'amation (John xix. 5). 





and flowing into the Mediterranean in Lat. | 





tron, the centre.) (Geom.) A term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same centre, and conse- 
qamuy are not concentric. — (Ast) The deferent cir- 
ein Ey enger qp of which, a the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, the centre o e epicycle of a planet was su 
to be carried forward in its orbit round the fond MET 
was E. with regard to the earth; for though the orbit 
of a planet was believed to be a circle described about 
the earth, the latter was not placed in the centre of 
that circle. —( Mech.) A contrivance for taking an alter- 
nating rectilinear motion from a revolving shaft. It 
consísts of a circular disc or pulley fixed on a shaft or 
axis which does not pass thro! the centre of the 


disc. The first ô 


diagram in 
Fig. 290 rep- 
=F 


resents a side- 
plan of an £.; 
aa the disc, 
the centre of 
which is at 
b; the inner 
circle is the 
shaft, with its 
centre at c; 
ce is a section 





groove a'a’, 
allowing the 
disc to turn 
withinit. As 
the eccentric 
revolves with 
the axis, the 
hoop is alter- 

raised 


Ñ 
il 
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and lowered, a“ 

and with it the rod Z, which is keyed into itat h. The 
extent of the rise and fall of the rod is equal to twice 
cb, the distance between the centres. The E. is of 
great use when a reciprocating motion is required 
to be given to a rod. 

Eccentricity, or ExceNTRICITY, (¢k-sn-tris’e-te.) [Samo 
deriv.] (Ast.) The distance between the focus and cen- 
tre of the elliptic orbit of a planet or satellite, the semi- 
axis major being considered as unity ; or the ratio oi 
the distance between the focus and centre to the seiw'- 
axis major. 

Eech, mosh (čk-ke-mo’sïs.) [Gr. ek, out of, and chy- 
mos, juice.] (Med.) An appearance of livid spots on 
the skin, occasioned by an extravasation of blood from 
n vein betwixt the flesh and the skin. 

Ecclesiastes, (čk-kle-ze-as'leez.) [Gr., the Preacher ; 
Heb. Koheleth.] (Script.) A canonical book of the old 
Testament, the design of which is to show the vanity 
of all sublunary things. The majority of commentators 
believe this book to be the fruit of Solomon's repent- 
ance, after having experienced all the follies and pleas- 

enr puc (-ze-as/ttk.) [From Gr. ekklesia, th 

eclesiastic, (-z tik. m Gr. ek e 
Church. (Eccl.) A od in orders; one who is con- 
secrated to the service of the church and the ministry 


of religion, 
Ecclesias’ticus, (-tc-kiis.) [Same deriv.) (Script.) A 
book of the Old Testament, called in the Septuagint 
The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach. 1t is considered 


as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church, but is re- 
jected as apocryphal by the Protestants. It exhibits 
but little rogard for methodical arrangement, but it is 
nr poetical. 

Echelon, (2'elón.) |Fr. a step.] (Mil) A term 
which, in tactics, denotes the position of an army with 
one division more advanced than another, somewhat 
like the steps of a ladder. A battalion, regiment, &c., 
marches en échelon if the divisions of which it is com- 

do not march in one line, but on parallel lines. 

he divisions are not exactly behind each other, bur 

each is to the right or left of the one preceding, so as to 

give the whole the appearance of a stairway. This or- 

der is used if the commander wishes to bring one part 
of a mass into action, and to reserve the other. 

Echeneida, (¢-kén-e'i-de.) (Zol.) The Remora fam. 
ae malacopterygiovs fishes which have a flat- 
tened disk upon the head, composed of a number of 
transverse cartilaginous lamine directed obliquely 
backwards, serrated or spiny on the hind edge, and 
movable. so that by a vacuum between them, 
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or by hooking on to various bodies by means of the ser- 
rated edges, they are enabled to attach themselves very 
firmly. They are from 12 to 15 inches long. The gen. 
Echeneis is the principal. 

Echiales, (e-ke-a'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Peryginous Exogens, having dichlamydeous, mon- 
opetalous, symmetrical or unsymmetrical flowers; un- 
camentaceous fruit; and a large embryo with little or 
no albumen. 

Echidna, (e-kid’nah.) a) A fabulous being, rep- 
resented as half woman, half serpent, was daughter 
of Tartarus, and mother of the Sphynx, Cerberus, the 
Chimeera, and other monsters. — (Zoól.) See MoNoTRE- 
MATA. 

Echinnte, (čke-nãt.) (Bot. and Zodl.) Furnished with 
numerous rigid hairs, or straight prickles. 

Echinites, (We-nitz.) (Pal) See ECHINOIDS. 

Echinocactus, (ekin-okdk'tüs.)  [Gr. echínos, a 
hedgehog, and 
kaktos, a prickly 
plant; in allu- 
sion to many of 
the species being 
globular an 
thickly beset 
with spines, re- 
sembling a roll- 
ed-up hedgehog.] 
(Bot.) The plants 
composing this 
genus, like many * 
others belonging — 
to the O. Cacta- 
ces, assume most 

tesque forms. 

. visnaga, à na- 

tive of San Luis de Potosi, in Mexico, has abt. 50 sharp 

ridges, with the clusters of spines sunk into their edges 

at short intervals. The flowers are bright-yellow. A 

plant of this species has been found weighing one ton, 
and measuring 9 feet in height by 3 in diameter. 

Echinodermata, (c-kin-o-diir'ma-tah.) [Gr. echinos, 
spine, and derma, skin.) (Zoi An extensive class of 
animals of the branch (ata, comprising all those 
which have a hard coriaceous integument, which in 
some species is covered with sharp spines or prickles, 
like those of the hedgehog; a digestive and vascular 
system ; and a sort of radiating nerves. "They are all 
marine animals, possessing the power of locomotion ; 
the sexes are distinct; and the young are produced 
from ova. This class comprises animals of very dissim- 
ilar appearance, some genera reminding us of polypes 
— creatures of inferior organization, while others ap- 
proach the annulose animals, whose structure is of a 
higher grade. 

Echinoids, (We-noidz.) (Zodl.) An 0. of Echinoder- 
mata, which have a crustaceous or coriaceous more or 
less spherical integument, most commonly armed with 
tubercles or spines, 
sea; have the 
mouth below 
and the vent 
above (Fig. 
292). The 
spines are 
connected 
with theouter 
skin by very 
strong liga- 
ments, and 
are the in- 
struments of 
motion. They 
are generally 





Fig. 291. — EOHINOCACTUS VISNAGA. 





armed with 5 

sharp teeth; Fig. 292. 

and the pores SEA-URCHIN DENUDED OP ITS SPINES — 
are furnished TO SHOW THEIR MODE OF INSERTION. 


with a retrac- 
tile tentacle or feeler to each, by which the animal af- 
fixes itself to any object, and stops its motion. The 
species most esteemed as an esculent, and thence de- 
nominated Echinus esculentus, is sub-globular; with ten 
avenues of = the spaces between covered with 
small tubercles supporting the spines. Fossil Æ., called 
Echinites, are to be traced in almost incredible numbers 
through all the formations, from the epoch of the trans- 
Nur series to the present time. 

nospermum, vanis date Bot. A 
gen. of plants, O. Boraginacex, chiefly deinen by 
their salver-shaped corolla, which has the throat closed 
by five small scales. 


Bebinus, (e-kinüs) (Zodl.) Bee EonjNorzps. — (Arch.) 
a9 


They are all inhabitants of the | 
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The egg and anchor, or egg and tongue ornament, very 
frequently carved on the ovolo in classic architecture. 
(See Fig. 198). 

Eechmindzin, (¢k-me-dd’zin,) a city of Russian Ar- 
menia, in Trans-Caucasia, 25 m. N. of Mt. Ararat. It is 
the archiepiscopal cap. of the Armenian Church. 

Echo, (?k'o.) ( Myth.) A nymph and handmaid of Juno, 
said to have been transformed into an echo by Juno, 
whom she had offended by her too great fluency ef 
tongue. Another account has it that she pined away, 
for love of Narcissus, until her voice only remained.— 
(Acoustics.) Sound is produced by waves or pulses of 
the air. hen these waves come into contact with a 
cliff, they are reflected like light or heat. When the 
sound is so reflected as to come back to the observer's 
ear, it is called an echo. 

Echols, (¢k’dlz,) in Georgia, a S. co., b. on Florida; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. Statenville. 

Ecija, (a-se’iah,) a city of Spain, p. Seville, on the Xenil, 
47 m. E.N.E. of the city of Seville. Pop. 30,000. 

Eckmühl, (cX^mecl,) a town of 8. Germany, in Bavaria, 
13 m. from Ratisbon. Here, in 1809, the Austrians were 
defeated by the French under Davoust, whence the lat- 
ter derived his after-title of Prince of Eckmühl. * 

Eclampsis, (c-Alimp'sis.) (Gr. eklampo, I shine forth.] 
(Med.) Scintillations or flashings of light in the eyes; 
a symptom of epilepsy. 


| Kelaircissemen t, (a-klir’sts-mdng.) [Fr.] The clear- 


ing up of anything not before understood. 

Eelat, (a-kia^'.) [Fr.] A burst of applause; renown 
following some action or event. 

Eeleeties, (ck-l¢ktiks.) (Gr. eklego, I pick out.] 
( Philos.) The name given to those philosophers who, 
without attaching themselves to any particular school, 
select what appears to them the best and most ra- 
tional from each.— Anciently, they were a sect of 
Greek philosophers, who endeavored to mould the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras and Plato, and blend them with 
the theology of the Egyptians and the tenets of Zoroas- 
ter. They borrowed many of the pp. dogmas of Chris- 
tianity from the cutechctic school of Alexandria; and, 
combining these with the mysticisms of Pythagoras, 
the errors of Plato, and the superstitions of Egypt, they 
hoped to reconcile the Christians and Paganus to the 
same opinions. 

Eclipse, (c-klips’.) [Gr. ekieipo, to fade away.] (Ast.) 
The obscuration of one celestial body by another, 
whether by the direct interception of the light coming 
from the former, or by the interception of the light by 
which the former is illuminated. An E.of the sun is 
caused by the intervention of the moon, which totally 
or partially hides the sun’s disc; an E. of the moon is 
occasioned by the shadow of the earth, which falls on 
it and obscures it, either wholly or in part. In endeav- 
oring to understand the true nature of E, the mind 
must figure to itself the body of the sun irradiating 
the earth on one side of its globe, which, being a solid 
body, intercepts the rays, and therefore projects a long 
conical shadow from its opposite side; now when the 
moon happens to come in a line with this shadow, it 
falls upon her, and she is eclipsed. An E. of the moon 
is partial, when only a part of its disc is within the 
shadow of the earth; it is total, when all its disc is 
within the shadow. As the moon is actually deprived 
of her light during an E., every inhabitant upon the 
face of the earth, who sees the moon, secs the KE, It is 
evident that there will be an Æ. of the sun or moon 
only when the sun, moon, and earth are in the same 
right line, or very nearly so. There must be two, and 
there may be three, E. of the moon every year. The 
sun can only be eclipsed at the new moon, or when the 
moon, at its conjunction, is in or near one of its nodes, 
There must be two, and there may be four, Æ. of the 
sun every year, and these may be partial, total, or annu- 
lar, when the shadow is sufficiently extensive to hide 
only the centre of the sun's disc. Besides the cone of 
shadow, within which no rays can enter, there is a sur- 
rounding space to which rays can come from some por- 
tions of the luminous body: this is called the penum- 
bra (L., almost a shadow,) of the body causing the Æ. 
The nearer the spectator is to the umbra, or shadow, 
the deeper the penumbra, because the larger the portion 
of the luminous body screened by that which is inter- 
posed. The first E. that is placed on record is one of 
the moon, observed in Babylon 721 s.c. Thales showed 
the true cause of lunar Æ. abt. 600 B.c.; but Calippus 
was the first who calculated their revolution, abt. 275 
years later. 

Ecliptic, (e-klip'tik.) [Gr. ek, and leipo, to pass away 
from.] (Ast.) The great circle of the heavens along 
which the sun's centre appears to move in the course 
of a year. Its name is derived from the circumstance 
that eclipses, either of the moon or of the sun, can only 
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happen when the former body is on or near the E. 
The E. is inclined about 2314? to the equator. It is di- 
vided by ustronomers into twelve portions, each of 307, 
These are called signs, and serve conveniently to indi- 
tate the cousse of the sun along the circle. The point 
where he passes from the southern to the northern side 


of the equator is called the first point of Aries, und. the | 


sign Aries extends 30? from this poiut. Then follow 
the signs in this order — Aries, Taurus, Gaini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aqua- 
rius, Pisces, The 5ui'2 motion along the X. is not nni- 
form, so that he continues a longer time in some sighs 
than in others. [fe moves most slowly along the Li 
summer. Owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
tho signs no longer agree with the constellations which 
bear the same name, the sign Aries falling on the con- 
stellation Pisces, and so on, 

Eclogue, (075g) [Gr. evlogé, a picking out.] (Lit) 
An idyl; a pastoral poem. The Bucolics of Virgil con- 
sist of 10 Eclogues, in which shopherds are represented 
conversing with cach other. 

Economy, (e-kón'o-me.) [Gr. oikos, a house, and nemo, 
I manage.) The frugal expenditure of money, with the 
prudent management of all the means by which prop- 
erty is saved or accumulated. It also signifies a judi- 
cious application of time and labor. In a more ex- 
tended sense, it denotes the regulation and disposition 
of the affairs of a state or nation, which is called polit- 
ical E, And it is likewise applied to the regular opcra- 
tions of nature in the generation, nutrition, and pre- 
servation of animals or plants; as, animal E., vegetable 
-conomy. 

Erorehé, ieee ohne) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The name 
given toa figure used by artists in the study of anat- 
omy, in which the muscles ure exposed to view by the 
removal of the outer skin, - 

Ecphonesis, (¢k-fo-né'ats.) [Gr] (Rhet) A figure 
of speech used by an orator to give utterance to the 
warmth of his feelings. 

Ecphrnetie, (7-/niux.) (Gr. e:phraktikos, capable 
of removing osstructions.] (Med.) That which has the 
property of dissolving or attenuating viscid matter, and 
of removing obstructions. 

Eepihysesis, (°/:-fe-sé'sis.) [Gr. ekphusésis, an emission 
of the breath.) (Med.) A quick breathing 

Ecplexis, (/-plik’sis.) (Gr., a consternation.) ( Med.) 
That state of motionless stupor in which a person ap- 
pears to lie when in a trance. 

Ecstasy, (¢hs'ta-se.) Qr. ekstasís, entrancement.] 
That state of mind in which the functions of the senses 
are either suspended or transported with rapture by 
the contemplation of some extraordinary object. — 
(Med.) A species of catalepsy, in which tho person re- 
members, alter the paroxyam is over, the ideas lie had 
during the fit. 

Ectropium, (7-67 p-in.) Lor, ektrepo, I turn aside.] 
(Surg.) That state in which the eyelids are inverted or 
retracted, so as to show their internal or red surface, 
and not sufficiently to cover the eye. It arises from the 
tumefaction of the inner membrane, or from a contrac- 
tion of the skin which covers the eyelid. 

Ecuador, or EQUADOR, (Sp. equator.] (/k-wah'dór,) a 8. 
Americun republie, lying, as its name imports, imme- 
diately under the equator, or bet. Lat. 19 25' N. and 5° 
D S, and Lon. 68° 20-819 12' W. It is b. N. by New 
Granada; E. by the last-named State, Peru, and Bolivia; 
8. by Peru; and W. by the Pacific Ocean. Tho repub. 
is divided iuto the 3 depts. of Quito, Assuny, and Guay- 
aquil, which are subdivided into ten provinces; area, 
203,000 sq. m, ‘The surface is very mountainous, being 

intersected by the main chain of the Andes, which here 
throw off three large spurs, Two of the loftiest Andean 
peaks are found within its limits -— those of Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi. The whole ountry is of volcanic forma- 
tion, and in the higher regious possesses a poor, rocky 
soil; in the plateaux, however, the land is in the 
highest degree fertile and productive, The climate is, 
veuerall y, temperate and pleasant; rainfalls are unfre- 
quent, Æ, is watered by numerous fecders of the parent 
sirvam — the Amazons —and boasts a rich vegetation. 
Or high roads the republic possesses but few, while 
iallways do not exist. The govt. resembles in all es- 
sential parts that of (he Hispaio-American States gen- 
erally; being on a so-called liberal basis, but perpetu- 
ally bein; modified by revolutionary changes. Educa- 
tion is little cared for; the Roman Catholic is the stute 
religion, and a partial degree of toleration of othors 
prevails, Æ. possesses neither army nor navy. Herex- 
ports, comprising cocoa, Panama hats, gums, cotton, 
quinine, &c., amounted in 1870 to $4,169,409. Chief 
towns. Quito (the C.), and Guayaquil (chief seaport). 
Hist, Pizarro established the Spanish rule in EF. in 1526 
before which time it had formed part of the Peruyiau 
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empire of the Incas. The people threw off the Spanish 
yoke in 1812, and, in 1822, combined with Venezueln 
and New Granada to form the Columbian republic. dui 
1581, E. seceded irom the union, aud set up a petty re- 
public by herself under the present Lame of Kenador. 
J op. 1,900,000. 

Eczema, (¢k-ze’mal.) (Gr. ekzeo, to boil out.] (Med) 
An eruption of small vesicles on various parts of the 
skin, usually crowded togcilier, with little or no in- 
fiui ation mound their bases, and unattended by fever. 

Kdens, (cd'des.) (Lit) "lio two Eddas (or Great. Grud 
mothers), Which utlord us tbe earliest specimens of the 
Scandinavian langi pe were Composed in deelind. the 
elder one, contsiting old ny thie peuns, is ot unceitinn 
date. ‘The younger ene, a piore account of the ancient 
mythology, is attiibuted to Snorri Sturluson, who died 
121. 

Eddy, (cd'de.) [A. S. «d, water, ond ca, lackwards.] A 
current of water running in a contrary direction to 
that of the nain stream. 

Eden, (¿'dn.) (Seript.) Ece Paranisr. 

Edentata, ((-d(n'te-tul,) or Ekprssasis (Zeo.) An 0. 
of mammals, characterized Ly the absence of incisor 
teeth, the great claws which encompass the ends of 
their toes, and à certain &lowniss, or want of activity, 
obviously arising from the ] eculiar organization of their 
limbs. See DRADYPODA ErFODIENTIA, and MoNOTREMA? ^. 

Edenton, (édn-tin,) in N. Carolina, & port of enuy, 
and C. of Chowan co, on a bay of sume name opening 
upon Albemarle Sound, abt. 160 m. E. of Raleigh. Ji. 
1,243. 

Edgar, (¢d'gdr,) surnomed the PEACEALLE, 8. his brother 
Edwy as king of England, A.D. 93. His reign wee 
characterized by the cecendancy in political and eccle- 
siastical affairs gained Ly Ft Lunstan, Archbishop ot 
Canterbury. D. 675,—AnoctLer prince of the sane 
name, better known as EGAR ATHELING, was the 
grandson of King Edmund “ Jronsides,” and, after the 
death of King Edward * the Confessor," was proclauimesi 
sovereign in his stead. He, low ever, submitted to W il- 
liam the Conqueror, sud n. 1126, — Enea, king of Scot- 
land, nephew of the foregoing, D. alter a pcacetul reign, 
in 1107. 

Edgar, (éd'gdr,) in Jllincis, an E. co., b. E. by Indiana; 
area, 600 sq. m. ; €. Paris. 

Edgartown, in Xo:sochusetls, n port of entry, and 
seat of justice of Duke's co, on the &E. shore of the 
island of Murtha's Vineyard, and with a safe and com- 
modious harbor, 75 m. B.E. of Boston. J'op. of town- 
ship, 1,516, 

Edgecombe, (éj‘kiim,)in N. Carclina, a N E. co.; area, 
600 sq. m.; C. Tm borough, 

Edgefield, (cjyeeld,) in S. Carolina, a W. dist. ; area, 
1,540 sq. m.; €. Lagefeld Court-IHouse. 

Edgeh M, (¿j'hil,) a lofty eminence in Warwickshire, 
Eng. 7 m. NW. of Banbury, celebrated as having been 
the scene of the opening and drawn battle of the civil 
war between Charles 1. and the Parliament, Oct. 23, 1642, 

Edgeworth, Mania, (¢/érth,) on English euthoress, 
n. in Berkshire, 1767. was a daughter of Z.ichatd Lorell 
Ldgeworth, a man ot large fortune, and celel rated in his 
day for his great eccentricity and scientific acquire- 
ments. Miss 2. was a prolific writer. Her novels are 
generally characterized by a quiet, agreeable Lumor, 
excellent sense, and lively delineations of character sud 
manner. D. 1849, 

Edinburgh, (¢d’n-lro; Scot. em'Lro,) the C. of the 
kingdom of Scotland, und of a co. of same vun e, 2 m. 
S. of Leith, on the Frith of Forth, and S57 N.N. W. of 
London. The city is built on2 hills, having an E. and W., 
direction, the centre of which terminates abroptly on 
the W. in a high tearped rock, rising 400 feet sheer 
above the sea, On this lofty eminence is the (usile. n 
notable landmark in Sects history. Lawe (hey sad 
the E. hill lies a deeply depressed portion of the city 
while on the rising ground to the N Mands what i 
termed the New Teen, characterized by the opitnt:s 
and magnificence of ifs strecte, syn es, nil aM unex, 
rivalling in their nppesrarce the finest quarters of the 
finest of European cities, At the E extremity of the 
Old Town stands the anc. palace nud abbey of Holy rood, 
for centuries the abode of the Scots monarchs. 1n u 
literary and educational sense, L stands preeminent; so 
much so, indeed, as to have acquired tor hervelf the up- 
pellation of the Modern. Athens, From à commercial 
point of view, E. is chiefly noted for the many and 
various literary publications which issue from her 
presses, Here was founded, in 1807, the Adinbergh he 
riew, and, a few years later, Bluckwood's Magazwe. E. 
dates its rise from the Tth cent.. and, as the Scottish 
metropolis, possexses a long and momentous history, 
rich in political aud so dal events, P. 1881, 225,190, — Te 
cu of i. otherwige and anciently Known as M'!pLOTHIAZ. 
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is b. N. by the Frith of Forth, has an area of 358 
m., and is highly fertile and productive. Pop. 328; 

Edison, Thomas ALVA, an Am. inventor, n. in 0.1847, be- 
gan life as newsboyand telegraph operator, moved to N.J. 
in 1876. He is well known by his discoveries chiefly in 
telegraphing. The Telephone, (p. 981) the Phonograph, 
(p-980) Electric pen, Multiplex transmission and improve- 
ments in the Electric light are among his discoveries. 

Edmondson, in Ky., à S.W. cent. co.; area, 225 sq. m. 
Mammoth Cave is in this co. C. Brownsville. 

Edmonton, a town of England, 7 m N. of London. 

Edmund I., (?i'münd,) one of the Saxon kings of 
England, and grandson of Alfred the Great, s. his half- 
brother Athelstaue in 941, and during his short reigu 
exhibited some of the best qualities of a ruler, Assns- 
sinated 946,— E. 1I., called IRoNSIDES, from his indomi- 
table valor, B. A. p, 959, was the son of Ethelred IL, and 
after the irruption of the Danes under Cauute the 
Great, entered into a treaty with the latter, 1010, to 
share the kingdom conjointly with him. Æ. was, how- 
e assassinated in the same year, leaving Canute sole 
ruler. 

Edom, (edóm.) [lleb., red.) A name given to Esau 
on account of the red pottage supplied to him by his 
brother Jacob (Gen. xxv. 29-4). lence, the country 
which he afterwards obtained was called the land of 
Edom. It comprised a strip of country 100 m. long by 
20 broad, lying between the 8, of Palestine and the 
Guif of Akabah (an arm of the Red Sea). Its C. was 
Bozrah (now Buseirah). The Edomites repeatedly mrav- 
aged the southern borders of Palestine. At a later pe- 
riod, the term Edom (now giving way to the Greek form 
Ipum Xa), designated the regions between the Gulf of 
Akabah and the Mediterranean. It was brought under 
Jewish sway by Judas Maccabreus, and was overrun by 
the Arabs in the 7th cent. A. D. 

Education, (^d-u-ká'shün.) (From. L, educo, I bring 
up.| In íts most extended sense, the art of developing 
and cultivating the physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties. J’hysical education includes all that relates 
to the organs of sensation and the muscular and ner- 
vous system, Jnlelloctiual education develops and improves 
the powers of the understanding. Moral education com- 
prehends the various modes of cultivating and regulat- 
ing the affections, and forming right ideas as to the re- 
lation of man to man. 

Education tn United States, In the end- 
ing June 20th, 1594, there were in the schools of this 
country, publicand private, 15,530,255 pupils. Of these, 
14,816,054 were receiving clemen'ary nnd grammar 
school; 489,858 high school; 65,894 20rinal echool ; 
and 89,913 college and university instruction. 

Edward, (éd'würd,) the name of several English mon- 
arches, who are mentioned here in the following order: 
—Anglo-Sazon line: E. I., called the Elder, s. his father 
Alfred the Great, 901; p. 925. — E. IL, surnamed the 
Martyr, B. 960 A. D., was great-grandson of the foregoing, 
and s. his father, Edgar, in 075. His reign was troubled 
by the ambitious designs of his step-mother, Elfrida, 
who at last caused Æ. to be Ene, in 978. — E. I1I., 
known as the Confessor, B. 1004, 8. his half-brother, Ed- 
mund Irousides, in 1042, after the interim usurpation 
of the throne by Canute. Ile married in 1044 Editha, 
danghter of Godwin, Earl of Kent, on the proviso that 
she should remain a virgin: — whence the chaste mon- 
arch’s title of Confessor. D. 1066. — Plantagenet line: 
E. 1., surnamed Longshanks, from the length of his legs, 
s. 1239, s. his father Henry ITL, 1274. He had previ- 
ously distinguished himself in the war between the 
erown and the revolted barons under Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, over whom he gained a brilliant 
victory at Evesham. He had also made himself a great 
name by his military prowess in a crusade to the Holy 
Land in 1271. In 1296, E. entered Scotland, dethroned 
Baliol, and took possession of the kingdom. His reign 
was one of the most glorious in English annals. Lie 
confirmed Magna Charta, esthblished the Honse of 
Commons to protect the rights of the people, and ef- 
fected many important legislative improvements. D. 
Ian. — Me was s. by his son, Æ. 11., n. in Caernarvon 
Castle, Wales, in 1284, whence his title of Prince OF 
WaLts, being the first heir of an English monarch to 
adopt the same, D. 1327, murdered by Roger de Mor- 
timer, the paramour of his queen Isabella of France. — 
His son and successor, E. IIL, B. 1312, defeated the 
Scots at Halidon Hill, and placed his vassal Paliol on 
the Scottish throne. Next, claiming the crown of 
France, as nephew of Charles IV., who hnd died without 
heirs, F. commenced hostilities aguinst that country in 
1340, and, in 1346, invaded France, where he wained the 

t victory of Crecy, and took possession of Calais, 
n 1356, his son, the Black Prince, won the great battle 
€f Poitiers, king John, king of France, prisoner. In 
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1966, by treaty, E. became master of a third of France, 
enly to be dispossessed of the whole (xve Calais) after 
the accession of Charles V. in 1370. Dying in 1877, E. 
was s, by his grandson Richard IL., son of EDWARD THE 
BLACK PRINCE, 80 styled from the color of his armor. 
who was at once the idol of the English nation, and 
the bravest and most chivalrous prince of his time. B. 
in 1330, he at the age of 15 accompanied his father, Ed- 
ward II., in the invasion of France, and to him may 
rightly be attributed the honors of the battle of Crecy 
(q. r.). In 1356, he gained the great victory of Poitiers, 
iu which he had the sole command of the English forces 
engaged, and in which he immortalized his name not 
less by his headlong valor, than by his knightly gener- 
osity and magnanimity towards his brave opponents. 
D. 1376. — E. IV., B. at Rouen, 1441, was the son of 
Richard, Duke of York, who was the great-great-grand- 
son of Edward III. In right of his mother, and as head 
of the great house of York, he claimed the English 
crown, in opposition to the house of Lancaster, repre- 
sented by Henry VI., king de jure, as the son of Henry 
V. With the nomination of E. as king, commenced 
that long and bloody struggle known in English his- 
tory as the Wars of the Roses; the cognizance of the 
Yorkists being a while rose ; that of the Lancastrians, à 
red rose, After inflicting scveral disastrous defeats upon 
the /oyalist or Lancastrian party, E. remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the crown; but, by his marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, a lady of the lower class of 
nobility, he gave offence to the Earl of Warwick (q. v.), 
called the King-maker, who, espousing the cause of 
Henry VI, entered iuto an alliance with France and 
Burgundy, and compelled E. to retire to the Low Coun- 
tries. In 1471, E. returned, accompanied by a foreign 
army, and defeated the King-Maker in the battle of 
Barnet, where the great Warwick fell. In the same 
year he was again successful on the field of Tewkesbury, 
after which Margaret of Anjou, the Queen-Mother, and 
her son, afterwards Edward V., were taken prisoners, 
The long and calamitous Wars of the Roses shortly 
afterward came to an end, after exhausting the best 
blood of England. £. died in 1483. — His son E. V., b. 
1470, s. him, and is said to have been murdered along 
with his younger brother in the Tower of London, 148%, 
by order of their uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. — Tudor line. E. V1., only son 
of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour, B. 1557, s. his father, 
1547; the government, during his minority, being con- 
fided to Edward Seymour, Earl of, Hertford, who was 
created Duke of Somerset, and assumed the title of lord- 

rotector. Somerset favored the Protestant religion. 

uring his rule, Henry's famous “ Bloody Statute " was 
repealed, and, in 1548, the Book of Common Prayer was 
ordered to be used. In 1550, Somerset was supplanted 
by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of North- 
umberland, who married his son to Lady June Grey, a 
member of the royal family of Tudor, aud induced the 
young and dying king to settle the succession in her 
favor. The weak Æ. consented, and died some weeks 
after, 1553. 

Edwards, (éd'würdz,) in Illinois, an E.&.E. co.; area, 
21 0 sq. m.; C. Albion. 

Ed’ wards, JoNATHAN, an eminent American divine and 
metaphysician, B. in Conn., 1703. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1726, and after filling a tutorship in that 
university, 1724-6, became in the year following pastor 
of a church of Northampton. In 1759 he became pres- 
ident of Princeton College, N. J., and p. there the year 
after. Of his numerous writings, the most celebrated 
is An Inquiry into the Modern Prevailing Notions respect- 
ing that Freedom of the Will which is supposed to be Essen- 
tial to Moral Agency, 1754. 

Edwin, (éd'win,) an Anglo-Saxon king, reigned over 
Northumbria, s. his father, Ella, abt. 617 a. D., and fell 
in battle, 633, 

Edwy, (éd'we) an English king of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, s. his uncle, Edred, 955, and D. abt. 958. 

Eel, (él.) [A.S. «L| (Zoil.) See ANGUILLIDA. 

Effect, (4/)/ckt.) |Lat. effectus, from efficio, 1 bring to 
pass.) The consequence of a cause, sometimes simple 
and visible, sometimes complicated and invisible, but 
always simultaneous with the canse.—In the plural, 
effects signifies personal or movable goods. 

Effective, (¢/-fclt'iv.) [L.effectieus, from same.) ( Mil.) 
An epithet for a body of men that are fit for service. 

Eflendi, (¢/-fén'de,) n title of honor among the Turks, 
bestowed upon civil dignitaries and persons of various 
ranks, in contradistinction to the title of Aga, borne 
by courtiers and military men. It is equivalent to tbe 
English Sir. 

Effervescence, (¢/-/iir-ves’snz.)_ [L. effervesco, I boil 
up.] (Chem.) The escape of gaseous matter from li- 
quids, as in fermentation. The liquid has the appear 
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ance of boiling, and the effect is most frequently due to 
the liberation of carbonic acid. f 

Efficient, (¢f-fish’nt.) [L. eficio, I bring to pass.] 
Causing the intended effect. The E. cause is that 
which produces; the final cause is that for which any- 

Eling Ea (offi g'ham,) in Georgia 

ingham, (effing'ham,) in Geor, 
8. Carolina eh, sq. m.; C. Springfield. 
— In Zilinois, a B.E. co., with an area of abt. 
Its C., Effingham, has a. pop. of 2,283. 

Effiorescenee, (ef-flo-res!snz.) [L. effloresco, I begin 
to bloom.] (Chem.) The spontaneous crumbling down 
of transparent crystals, on account of the loss of water. 
This term was adopted by the older chemists, because 
of a fancied resemblance of the resulting powders to 
flowers. 

Efiluvin, (cf.flov'veah.) [L. efluo, Y flow forth.) The 
vapors arising from putrefying substances, Malignant 
E. are considered to be the frequent causes of plague 
and other diseases. 

Effodientia, (cf-fo-de-2n'shah.) (Zotl.) A family of 
Edentata, characterized by a long, pointed muzzle, and 
comprising the Armadillos, Ant-eaters, and Pangolins. 

Effusion, (¢f-fu'zhiin.) [Lat. effusio, a pouring out.] 
(Surg.) The escape of any fluid out of the vessel or vis- 
cus naturally containing it; also the natural secretion 
of fluids. Blood may, on account of a wound, flow from 
the chest into the cavity of the pleura; or an injury to 
the head may cause E. on the brain. 

Egbert, (eg'bürt,) known as THE Great, a prince of the 
Anglo-Saxon line, became king of Wessex (England) 
about 800 a.D. He consolidated all the States of the 
Heptarchy into one kingdom. D. 838. 

Eger, (e'gair,) a manuf. town of Bohemia, on Eger river, 
90 m. W.N.W. of Prague. Pop. 12,220. 

Egeria, (ejé’re-ah,) or Maenta. (AMyth.) A nymph of 
the Camene, and regarded by the earlier Romans as a 
sibyl. She is said to have inspired Numa Pompilius, 
and, after his death, dissolved into a fountain of tears. 

Egg, (é.) [A. S. xg.] A body formed in a peculiar cav- 
ity in the interior of female mammals and lower ani- 
mals, from which, when fertilized, another member of 
the species is produced. See OVIPAROUS. 

Egg-bird. (Zoöl.) See Lara. 

Ess-plant. ( Bot.) See SOLANUM. 

Eginhard. See ÆGINHARD. 

Eglantine. (Bot) See Rosa. 

Egmont, (¢q/mont,) LAMORAL, COUNT OF, a Dutch noble, 
B.at Amsterdam, 1522, was descended from the dukes 
of Gueldres. As commander of Charles V.'s Spanish 
cavalry, he defeated the French at St. Quentin, 1557, 
and in the following year won the battle of Gravelines. 
By his pacific conduct in the troubles between Philip 
II. and the Protestant Flemings, he brought upon him- 
self that monarch's animosity, and was executed in 
1568, despite the intercession of the German princes 
and of Elizabeth of England. His murder led the way 
to the successful revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
forms the subject of one of Góthe's finest tragedies. 

‘mont Bay, an indentation of the S.W. coast of 
rince Edward Island by the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence; Lat. 
46° 34" N., Lon. 649 E. 

Eg'mont Key, a small island off the coast of Florida, 
in N. Lat. Z7? 36’, W. Lon. 82° 48’. It has a fixed light 
40 feet in elevation. rex 

Egret, (e'grct) or AIGRETTE. (Zodl.) See ARDEIDA. 

Egypt, (éjipt.) [Heb. Mizraim; Gr. Aigyptos] A 
country of Africa occupying its N.E. corner, famous 
alike for its high antiquity and historical past, and for 
the many vast and distinguishing monuments which 
Temain to attest its anc. civilization. Its boundaries 
are: on the E. the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, 
which divide it from Arabia; 8. Nubia; W. the Great 
Desert and Barca; and N. the Mediterranean Sea. Ex- 
treme length, N. to S., abt. 520 m.; breadth of N. coast- 
line 160 m. Æ. is geographically divided into the two 
grand divisions of Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt; or, 
more properly speaking, into the 3 sections respectively 
termed — Bahari, embracing Within its limits the Del/a 
and Lower E.; Vostani, comprising Central E. und the 
Valley of the Nile; and Said, or Upper E., which in- 
cludes a great part of the Nubian Desert. Area, 180,000 
sq. miles. The great distinguishing physical feature of 
this country is the greatest of African rivers — the Nile 
— which, after passing from the 8. through Nubia cn- 
ters E. above Assouan, nnd thence intersects the centre 

of the country till it advances some distance beyond 
Cairo, :t which point it bifurcates into 2 great arms — 
with :maller ofishoots —thus forming a delta at its 


an E.co., b. on 
. 4,214. 
8q. m. 


embouchure into the Mediterranean of abt. 85 miles in | 


width. Two monntain-ranges of inconsiderable height 
lie on each side of the Nile, extending from Syene to 
Cairo, and roim 
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bulwark against the encroachments of the parallel des. 
erts which lie beyond. The lower section of the Nile 
basin is highly fertile, its surface consisting chiefly of 
diluvial deposits resting upon a basis of desert sand. 
This region is periodically inundated by the Nile, a1 d is 
highly productive of cereal crops, fruits, and vegetation 
in general. Central Æ. is less fertile, und Upper E. still 
more so, though cases are found — such as the island 
of Elephantine near Assouan — where nature is prodi- 
gally diffuse of her gifts. Deserts cover by far the 
greater portion of the surface of Egypt. presenting, 
however, some oases of great fertility. ‘The climate of 
E. is excessively hot and dry. Its fauna is, with the 
exception of lions, much the same as that of N. Africa 
in general. A. of yore, was esteemed the granary of 
the world. In modern and quite comparatively recent 
times, agriculture has been successfully revived in so 
far a3 concerns the culture of wheat, rice, millet, hemp, 
flax, indigo, sugar, and cotton. The Khedive is the 
chief landed proprietor, and cultivates the bulk of the 
soil by means of forced labor. For commercial pur- 

oses E. is admirably situated, being, so to speak, the 
key of maritime traffic between Europe and the Fur- 
ther East. The Suez Canal—one of the grandest en- 
gineering exploits of modern times — promises to trans- 
fer the future of this country to that Power which 
shall command the monopoly of this new and direct 
way of transit to S. and E. Asia. To take in this article 
more than a cursory glance at the vast and multifarious 
architectural wonders of the anc. world, which Æ. pre- 
sents on a grander scale than does any other land, 
would be to transgress its limits, The Pyramids, Kar- 
nak, the Sphinx, Luxor, &c., will be found elsewhere 
described. E. is peopled by representatives of 3 differ- 
ent races; the Copts (descended from the anc. Egyp- 
tians), Arabs, and Turks, with a large number of Mam- 





Fig. 298. — ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Ladies and gentlemen at a party; servant presenting a cup of 
wine. (From an ancient painting, Brit. Mus.) 


eluke extraction. The govt. of E. is vested in a vice 
royalty hereditary in the family founded by Mehemet 
Ali, and nominally dependent upon the Turkish em- 
pire, of which it forms a part. Intrinsically, however, 
the Egyptian khedives (or ner) are the sole and 
arbitrary rulers of the country, and have ong been a 
source of disquiet to their suzerain, the Sultan. The 
foreign trade is almost wholly carried on with Great 
Britain and France.— Chief towns. Cairo (the C.), Alex- 
andria, Damietta, Tantal, Siout, Suez, Rosetta, und 
Port-Said, the last-namod being the Mediterrancan port 
of outlet of the Susz Canal.—Hist. The rise of K. is 
buried in remotest obscurity. It is known that a royal 
dynasty ruled for some centuries before Cambysses, 
524 n. C., and by that linc of monarchs were constructed 
those grand pyramids, temples, and Obelisks, whose ro- 
mains make of E. the oldest of classic lands. Cam bys- 
ses brought E. under Persian sway till the time of the 
invasion vi Alexander the Great, who built Alexandria, 
After him: came the line of Ptolemies, ending in tha 
person of Cleopatra (q. v.), under whom it became 5 
Roman p. After a possession of 760 years, the Romans 
gave place to the Saracens, who ruled E. till 1250, when 
the Mameluke dynasty was established. At the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent. it fell into the hands of tho 
Turks, under whom it became a satrapy, and the object 
of incessant contention among the Mameluke beys. 
The French under Napoleon occupied the country, 
1798-1802. In 181], Mehemet Ali (q. v.), after a mas- 
sacre of the Mamelnkes, made himself master of E. 
and the succession was confirmed to bim and his do- 
scendams by the treaty of London, 1841. In 1867, on- 
larged powers were granted the Egyptian rulers bv 
conferring on them the title of Ahedive (king). Tho 
former Khedive, Jsmail Pasha, was deposed by the Sul- 
tan, June, 1879, and was succeeded by his son, Afaham- 
med eh who was su in 1892 by his sor, 
Abbas II. 


he Nilotic valley —forming a natua! Ehrenberg, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED, (air'ch-bairg,) a 
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distinguished German microscopist and naturalist, 5. 
at Delitsch, 1705. His great work is The Infusoria as 
Perfect Organisms. D, 1376, 

Ehretiacew, (air-c-ti-d’se<.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Echiules, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
aud closely allied to the Boraginaceæ. The most inter- 
esting genus is Heliotropium, q. v. 

Eichstadt, (i'stát,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, on the 
Altmuhl, 30 m. N.N.B. of Augsbirg. Pop. 5 

Eider, (i'dür,) a Danish river which forms the dividing 
line between Schleswig and Holstein. It empties into 
the North Sea at Tünning after a flow of abt 90 m., dur- 
ing part of which it is navigable. 

Eider, or Ei'der Duck. (Zoöl.) The common 
name of several species of wild ducks, composing the 
gen. Somateria, characterized by having the bill much 
compressed, tapering, and terminated by an enormous 
nail. Thecommon Eider Duck, S. mollissima (Fig. 294), 
of the Atlantic and 
Arctic coasts, is 26 
inches long; its pre- 
vailing color is white, 

under- 


pe 
black. From this spe- 
cies is obtained the 
celebrated eider-down, 
consisting of soft 
feathers plucked by 
the female from her 
breast, for the purpose 
of lining her nest. 

Eiffel Tower. A great tower, 1,000 feet 
erected in Paris for the World's Exposition of 1 
still one of the chief attractions of that city. It is 
cemposed of strongly braced open iron work. Ascent 
is made by elevators. Its ierit consists in the fact 
es Sis nsáriy double tbe height of any other edifice 


Eisenstadt, (izn-sit) a free city of Hungary, 12 m. 
N.N.W. of @denburg, remarkable for its conservatory 
of plants, one of the largest in Europe.  /'»p. 6,650. 

Eisleben, (izla-bn,) a town of N. Germany, in Saxony, 
24 m. N.W. of Merseburg, in the centre of a rich mining 
dist. This place gave birth to Luther in 1483, and saw 
his death in 1546. Pop. 12,539. 

— (ejékt^m?nt.) IE ejectio, a casting out.] 

Law.) A personal action, in the form of trespass, in 
which a tenant for years claims damages for his expul- 
sion from land demised to him ; it has become the usual 
mode of trying questions of right to a real property. 

Lg ine t ig (e-kádt'ür-een-bürg,) n town of Asiatic 
Russia, in Siberia, lll of Perm, on the E. slope of the 
Ural Mts. Pop. 27,777. 

Ekaterinodar, (-ddhr,) a town of European Russia, 
C. of the Cossacks of the Euxine, on the Kuban; Lat. 
45° 5’ N., Lon. 39° E. Pop. 10,000. 

Eknt'erinoslav, (-sidv,) a fortified town of Russia in 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 250 
m. N.E. of Odessa. Pop. 19,908, 

Bl neer, de raihi (Bot.) The Oleaster 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Amentales, consisting of trees 
or shrubs usually covered with scales or scurf, and 
chiefly natives of the N. hemisphere. The Common Ole- 
aster or Wild Olive tree, E/magnus hortensis, is a small 
tree, native of 8. Europe, which received its name from 





its resemblance to the true olive, from which, however, | 


it differs in not bearing useful fruit. Its blossoms, 
which are produced in great abundance in May, perfume 
the air for a great distance round. 

Elseis, (e-le’is.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms, comprising the 
Oil Palm of Africa, and another closely American spe- 
cies, The African Oil Palm, E. (umem, which yields 
the celebrated palm-oil, is a native of tropical Western 
Africa, whence it has been introduced into the West 
Indies. The fruits are borne in dense heads, measuring 
a foot and a half or two ft. long, and from two to three 
ft. in circumference, the individual fruits being nbt. an 
inch and a half long by an inch in diameter. The part 
yielding the palm oil is the outer fleshy coating of the 
fruit, but the seed, which is enclosed in a hard shell, 
likewise affords an oil, small quantities of which occa- 
sionally come to this country. Commercial polm-oil is 
about the consistence of butter, of a bright orange-red 
color, and has a rather pleasant violet-like odor when 
perfectly fresh. It is obtained by boiling the fruits in 
waterand skimming off the oil as it rises to the surface. 

Eland, (elánd) (Zo/L) The Canna or Cap Elk, the 
largest species of Antelope, found in the southern parts 
of Africa generally. 

Elapidre, (e-Lip'e-de.) (Zoil.) A family of Ophidians, 
comprising venomous snakes which have fixed aud per- 
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manently erect fan The Harlequin Snake, Elaj« 
ulvius, of the 8. and W. States, is red, annulated with 
black, margined with yellow; length, 18 to 30 inches. 
See NAJA. 

Elas'tie Gum. (Chem.) See CAOUTCHOUC. 
Elasticity, or Elastic Force, (e-lds-tis’ete.)  [Gr. 
elanno, I set in motion.) (Phy.) That inherent pro 
erty of bodies by which they restore themselves to 
their former figure after any external pressure or ten- 
sion ; it is very observable in a bent bow, steel springs, 
and the like. Perfectly elastic bodies are those which 
restore themselves with the same force with which 
they were bent or depressed ; those which do not re- 
store themselves with exactly the same force being 
called imperfectly elastic bodies. The air is elastic, va- 
pors are elastic, and when the force compressing them 
s removed, they instantly expand or dilate, and re- 
cover their former state. When an elastic solid body is 
made to vibrate by a sudden stroke, the vibrations are 
made in equal times, whereverthe stroke may be ap- 
plied; hence, a bel] always gives the same tone, how- 

ever struck. 

Elaterida, (čl-a-tčr'e-de.) (Zotl.) The Spring-beetle 
family, comprising coleopteroüs insects whose leading 
character is a strong spine situated beneath the thorax, 
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Fig. 295.— ELATER ABOUT TO SPRING UP. 


which fits at pleasure into a small cavity on the upper 
part of the abdomen ; thus enabling the insect, when 
on its back, to spring up with great force ( Fig. 295) and 
agility, in order to regain its natural position. 

KElnterium. (Med. See EcnaLiUM. 

| Elntinacerze, (c-Lil-n-G'se-e) (Hot). The Water-pep: 
pers family, an O. of plants, all. Rutales, consisting of 
small annuals growing ín marshes. They are generally 
of little importance, 

Elba, (éU/bah,) a small island of Italy, in the Mediter- 
ranean, lying near the entrance to the Gulf of Piom- 
bino, off the coast of Tuscany. It is 18 miles in length 
from E. to W., with a varying breadth of from 3 to 12 
m., and generally mountainous and rich in marble and 
metals. Æ. was assigned to Napoleon J. asa place of 
residence after his first abdication in 1814. After re- 
maining upon it for a period of 10 months, he, in Feb., 
1815, secretly quitted it and made his reappearance in 
France, thus inaugurating his brief resumption of 

wer known in history as The Hundred Days. 

Elbe, (?ib,) a large and important river of N. Germany, 
having its source in the Riesengebirge Mts. on the con- 
fines of Silesia and Bohemia, and falling into the N. Sea 
by a large estuary, abt. 70 m. below Hamburg, after a 
devious course of 550 m. 

Elberfeld, (ci'bir-fc1d.) one of the most important 
manufacturing towns of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, 
on the Wapper, 15 m. E. by N. of Düsseldorf. It is united 
to the city of Barmen by a bridge. Zop. (1876) 86,504. 

| Elbert, (el/biirt,) in Georgia, an E.N.E. co., b. on 8. Car- 
olina; area, 514 sq. m.; €. Elberton, 

Elbeuf, (el-boo/’,) a town of France, on the Seine, dep. 
Scine-Inférieure, important as being the chief scat of 
the French woollen manuf. Pop. 21,754. 

Elbing, (¢/bing,) a town of N. Germany, p. E. Prussia, 
on a river of same name, 35 m. E.S.E. of Dantzig. Ltisa 
place of considerable trade and manufacturing import- 
ance. Pop, 28,055. 

Elbow, (ci/bo.) [Ger. elbogen.] (Anat.) The juncture 
of the cubitus and radius, or the outer angle made by 
the flexure or bend of the arm, —(Arch.) A term used 
for an obtuse angle of a wall, building, road, &c., which 
deviates somewhat from a right line. 

| Elburz, (él-boorz’,) the highest summit of the Caucasus 
range, attaining an altitude of 18,526 ft. 

Elehé, (él'chá,) a town of Spain, 16 m. S.W. of Alicante, 
and nearthe Mediterranean. Pop. 20,000. 

Elchingen, (¢l-shing’gn,) a vill. of Bavaria, abt. 8 m. 
N.E. of Ulm, on the left bank of the Danube, memora- 
ble a6 the scene of the battle in which the French under 
Marshal Ney defeated an Austrian force under Land- 
ohn, 18605. 

Elder, (Zid'ur) (Sax. ealdor.] A person advanced in 
life, and who, on account of his age ana experience, is 
selected to fill some important office, In Jewish his 
tory, the Æ. were persons the most considerable for aga, 
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experience, and wisdom. Of this sort were the seventy | Electric, (e-I2k'trik.) [From Gr. elektron, amber.] ( Phy) 


men whom Moses associated with himself in the govern- 
ment of his people; such also were those who after- 
wards held the first rank in the synagogue as presi- 
dents. In the first Christian churches E. were persons 
who enjoyed offices or ecclesinstical functions, and the 
word includes apostles, pastors, presbyters, bishops, or 
overseers; hence the first councils of the Christians 
were called presbyteria, or councils of E. In the modern 
Presbyterian churches Æ. are officers who, with the 
ministers and deacons, compose the sessions of the kirk, 
and have authority to inspect and regulate matters of 
religion and discipline, — ( Bot.) See SAMBUCUS. 

El Dorado, (6 do-rdh'do.) p p., the golden region.) 
A name given by the Spanish explorer Orellana to a 
country teeming with gold and gems, alleged by him to 
have been discovered in 1531 between the Amazons and 
Orinoco rivers. ln 1595 an English expedition was 
fitted out under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
take possession of this “land of gold." But no such “ El 
Dorado” could they find, and the remains of the expe- 
dition returned home after suftering great losses and 
hardships. The term has since been applied to such 

old-bearing countries as California and Australia. 

EL Dorado, (do-ríA'do,) iu California, a N. co., b. on 
Nevada; area, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Placerville. 

Eleanor or GUIENNE, (l'e-nór,) daughter and heiress 
of the last duke of Aquitaine, n. about 1122, m. in 1137 
Louis VII. king of France, from whom she was divorced 
in 1152. She afterward married Henry II. of England. 
This alliance, which made Henry possessor of her vast 
possessions in France, was the cause of protracted wars 
between that country and England. She incited her 
sous Geoffrey and Richard (Cœur de Lion) to rebel 
against their father; was Regent of England while 
Richard was conducting a crusade, and Dp. 1204. 

Elentic, (c-le-Gt ik.) (Philos.) An epithet given to a 
certain sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, a town 
of Campania, where some of them lived abont 500 years 
B.C. Xenophanes is usually considered the founder of 
the school, and his most celebrated followers were Par- 
menides and Zeno of Elea. Xenophanes thought that 
the universe was eternal and immutable. Parmenides 
taught that Reason alone was capable of recognizing 
truth, and that the impressions made on the senses 
were deceptive, and occasioned by two opposite princi- 
ples, fire or light, and cold or darkness, whence came 
all the appearances of change. Zeno attempted to prove 
by four arguments that there is no such thing as mo- 
tion, one of these having for its illustration the cele- 
brated story of Achilles and the tortoise. The E. ure 
considered to be the founders of philosophical pan- 
theism. 

Eleazar, (2l-e-a'ziir,) s. his father, Aaron, in the high- 
pricsthood of the Jews abt. 1452 n. c. 

Elecampane. (Bot) See INULA. 

Election, (cl shim.) [L. electio, a selection.] The 
act of choosing a person to fill an office or einployment 
by any manifestation of preference. Sometimes it is 
practised by show of hands, sometimes by ballot, and 
at others by every elector giving his vote separately, 
with an oath in regard to his right and integrity. — 
(Theol.) Divine choice, by which persons, according to 
the Calvinistic creed, are distinguished as objects for 
salvation by the special grace of God, without reference 
to their good or bad deeds, Such persons are called 
the Elect, 

Elective, (e-lcki/iv.) [Same deriv.] That is dependent 
on choice, as an Æ. monarchy: opposed to hereditary. 
—(Chem.) F. affinity signifies the order of preference, 
as it were, in which substances combine; thus, if nitric 
acid be added toa mixture of lime and magnesia, it will 
elect or choose to combine with the lime in preference 
to the magnesia, 

Elector, (¢-lzk’or.) [Same deriv.] One who has the 
right of giving his vote at an election. — (Ger, Hist.) 
The title of such German princes as formerly had a voice 
in the election of the Emperor of Germany. In 1504, 
Francis T. declared the empire hereditary, in conse- 
quence of which the dignity of E. became merely nom- 
inal. The title, since that time, was only borne by the 
princes of Hesse-Cassel, — (Amer. Pol.) Electors are 
persons elected by the people, and whose sole duty is to 
elect a president and vice-president of the U, States, 
Each State chooses as many Æ. as it has members in 
the two houses of congress. On the 1st of January fol- 
lowing their election, these E. meet at the capitols of 
their respective States and cast their votes for the two 
officers. These votes, sealed up and carried to Wash- 
ington, are opened and counted in presence of the two 
houses of Congress, and the result is proclaimed by the 
president of the senate. 

Electra, (clék'tru.) (Heroic Hist.) See ORESTES. 


The earliest experimenters in electricity found that 
while they could excite electrically a certain class of 
bodies, such as amber, sealing-wax, and glass, by fric- 
tion, there were others which were incapable of electric 
excitement; and the efforts of the first students of elec- 
tric science were directed to the division of all bodies 
into two classes — those which could, and those which 
could not, be excited by friction. The former they 
called electrics, from the Greek name for amber, the 
chíef of the excitable bodies, and the latter class they 
called non-electrics; names which, it is said, were ap- 
plied by Gilbert of Colchester in a.p. 1600. It was 
shown, however, by M. Du Fay, that electrics and non- 
electrics are identical with non-conductors and conduc- 
tors respectively; that the reason why & brass rod is 
apparently unexcitable and a non-electric, is that the 
brass has the power of permitting the electricity, as 
fast as it is produced, to pass away along its surface to 
any other body, as, for example, the hand of the ex- 
perimenter; and that if proper precautions be taken, 
such as bolding the brass rod by means of a glass han- 
dle, or supporting it by a silk string, it may be excited 
. by friction, just as easily as a rod of glass. 
Electrical Units. Measuring units named from the 
great electrical discoverers These are the Ampere— 
unit of current; Cculomb, of quantity; Farad, of 
capacity; Ohm, of resistance, and Volt, of force, 
Elecc'tric Battery. (Phy) See BATTERY, 
Electricity, (el I-rise-te.)) [Sce Risorsa] ( Phy.) A 
name applied toa powerful physical agent which mani- 
fests itself mainly by attractions and repulsions, but also 
by luminous and heating effects. by violent commotions, 
by chemical decompositions, and many other phenom- 
cna, Unlike gravily, it is not inherent in bodies, but is 
evoked in them by a variety of causes. E. is generally 
spoken of as though it were a fluid or fluids, »7d it isin 
that way that we shall use the word throughout this 
work. It is, however, to be understood that we know 
nothing of the real nature of E, and that this concep- 
tion is only used in order to give definiteness to our 
language and our thoughts. What we do know are the 
phenomena which Æ. gives rise to. According to the 
plan of this work, the various phenomena, facts, &c., 
are treated of under their special names or designations. 
We propose only in this article to give a very brief 
Btatement of the fundamental facts regarding E., and 
to point out where special information may be found. 
The name is derived from the Greek word signifying 
amber, the electrical properties of which were remarked 
GOO years before the Christian æra; but E. can scarcely 
be considered to have become a distinct branch of sci- 
ence before the commencement of the 17th cent., when 
a book containing accounts of several electrical experi- 
ments was written by Dr. William Gilbert; and it is 
ouly since the year 1745, when the properties of the 
Leyden jar were discovered, that it has made any con- 
siderable progress, From that time, however, E. be- 
canie the subject of constant research and careful ex- 
periment; and, as a science, it advanced with great ra- 
pidity under the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, and 
others. When a glass rod, or a stick of sealing-wax, is 
held in the hand, and rubbed with a piece of flannel or 
with the skiu of a cat, the parts rubbed will be found 
to have the property of attracting light bodies, such as 
pieces of silk, wool, feathers, paper, &c., which, after 
remaining a short time in contact, are again expelled. 
In order to ascertain whether bodies are electrified or 
not, instruments called electroscopes (q. v.) are used. 
The simplest of these, the electric pendulum (Fig. 296), 
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Fig. 296. — ELECTRIC PENDULUM. 


consists of a pith-ball attached by means of a silk 
thread to a gluss support. When an electrified body is 
brought near the pith-ball, the latter is instantly at> 
tracted; but, after momentary contact, is again re- 
pelled. If the wax be brought near enongh, the ball 
flies to it; but the moment it has touched the wax, it 
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fa, instead of being attracted, powerfully repelled; and 
it now remains for a considerable time repulsive of the 
wax, unless it be touched by some other body. If under 
these circumstances a warm dry glass rod or tube be 
rubbed with a dry silk handkerchief, and presented to 
the pith-ball, now repulsive of the wax, it wiil be found 
to attract the ball, but after coutact has taken place 
there wili be repulsion between them. Lastly, if after 
the pith-ball has been touched, either with the wax or 
with the glass, aud the similarly-suspended ball be 
brought near the first, it will be found that attraction 
takes place between thom, but that after they have been 
in contact they repel ea b other. The consideration of 
these experiments leads us to the following fundamen- 
tal remarks respecting Æ.: First, we see the production 
of E. by friction, and the manifestation of electric force 
by means of attractions and repulsions produced by it. 
Next, we notice the dual nature of the force, for we have 
seen the wax excited by friction attracting where the 
glass alsoexcited by friction would repel, and glass at- 
tracting where wax would repel. Then we observe 
that E. may be communicated by contact from an elec- 
trified body to oue not clectrified. And finally, we have 
an indication of the following laws: That electrified 
bodies attract neutral bodies; that similarly electrified 
bodies repel cach other, and oppositely clectrified bodies 
attract each other, Bodies were formerly divided into 
elect: ics (or ideo-rl) ctrics), or those which can be electri- 
fied by friction, and non-electrica (or anelectrics), or those 
which cannot (sev ELECTRIC); but these distinctions no 
longer obtain in any absolnte sense; and it Is now 
known that, under appropriate conditions, all bodies 
may be electrified by friction, the difference between 
them depending upon what is called the power of con- 
duction for E, which bodies possess in greater or less 
degrees. When, for instance, tho E. is produced by 
friction upon glass, it remains where it was produced, 
insulated, as it 18 called, and exhibits its effects of attrac- 
tion and repulsion towards external objects; but if it be 
pee on such a body as a rod of iron held in the 

and, it is transferred through the iron to the hand, 
thence through the body to the earth. And this is 
found to be the case, for if the iron rod be cemented to 
a stick of glass, aud thus supported, it can readily be 
elee..ificd by friction. The transference of Æ from one 
point to another through or over the surface of a masa 
of matter is called cunduction; bodies by means of 
which the tranference takes place are called conductors ; 
those which do not permit it to take place are called 
nom-comluctors or insuialors, (See CONDUCTOR.) E. by fric- 
tion is obtained in considerable quantities by means of 
the electric machine (q. v.) Besides friction there are 
other sources of Æ. After cleavage or pressure, certain 
laminated minerals, such as mica, c., exhibit strong 
electric excitement at the surface cleft or pressed, one 
of these snrfaces being always positive, and the other 
negative; and many other bodies, not minerals at all, 
possess the same property. Change of temperature 
also produces electrical excitement. There are several 
other sources of Æ., such as by the motion of magnets 
(see Magnetic E), and by the application of heat toa 
junction of two dissimilar metals (sce THexMo-F.); but 
the only one which we shall refer to now is that by 
chemical action, Tf à plate of copper and a plate of zinc 
be partially immersed in 2 vessel of non-conducting 
material containiug sulphuric acid and water (see BAT- 
TERY), the ends of the copper and zinc plates which 
project from the liquid are found to be electrified re- 
spectively, positively, and negatively ; if then these ends 
mre connected for an instant by a wire, a flow of E. 
takes place, and the ends are discharged; but immedi- 
ately the ends are recharged, and a second application 
of the wire is necessary for discharging them. This 
goes on again and again; and if, instead of applying 
the wire, and then removing it time after time, the wire 
be kept connecting the ends of the copper and zine 
plates, a steady flow of E. takes place through it. Dur- 
ing this time the sulphuric acid is attacking the zinc 
apd dissolving it away; and since, according to one 
of the theories on the subject, it is the solution of the 
zinc by which the electricity is produced, we are accus- 
tomed to speak of the E. as produced by chemical ac- 
tion. Two theories have been proposed to account for 
these different effects of E. Franklin supposed that 
there exists a peculiar, subtle, imponderable fluid, 
which acts by repulsion on its own particles, and per- 
vades all matter. This fluid Ja preept in every body in 
a quantity peculiar to it, and when it contains this 
quantity it is in the natural state, or in a state of 
eqnilibrium. By friction certain bodies acquire an ad- 
ditional quantity of the fluid, and are said to be pesi- 
tively electrified; othera by friction lose a portion, and 
we said to be negatively electrified. Positive E. is repre- 
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sented by the sign +, and negative E. by the sign —; 
a designation based on the algebraical principle thas 
when a plus quantity is added to an equal minus guan- 
tity, zero is produced. So when a body containing a 
quantity of positive Æ. is touched with a body possess- 
ing an equivalent quantity of negative Æ., a neutral or 
zero state is produced. The theory of Symmer, which 
is now generally admitted, explains in a satisfactory 
manner most electrical phenomena, ' But it is only an 
hypothesis, and must not be accepted as expressing 
anything absolute. It assumes that every body con- 
tains an indefiuite quantity of a subtle, imponderable 
matter, which is called the electrical fluid. This fluid is 
formed by the union of two fluids — the positive and 
the uegatiee, When they aro combined they neutralize 
one another, and tlie body is then in the natural or neu- 
tral state. By friction, and by several other means, the 
two fluids may be separated, but one of them can never 
be excited without a simultaneous production of the 
other. There may, however, be a greater or less excess 
of the one or the other in any body, and it is then said 
to be electrified positively or negatively. As iu Frank- 
lin's theory, vitreous corresponds to positive, and resin- 
ous to negative E. This distinction is merely conven- 
tional; it is adopted for the sake of convenience, and 
there is no other reason why resinous Æ. should not be 
called positive E. See ELECTROLYSIS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
INDUCTION, LIGHTNING, TELEGRAPH, &c. 

Electricity, (Amimal.) Sce Garvawisw. 

Electrical Exhibition. A display of electrical 
apparatus. The first important exhibitiou of this 
character was made at Philadelphia in 18353. In the 
1593 Columbian Exposition at Chicago a large buiiding 
was devoted exclusively to the dispiny of electrical ap- 
paratur, including dynamos, storage batteries, lights, 
motors, etc. It was one of the most original and 
striking features of the Fair. 

Electric light. (P^y) The luminous effect of the 
electric current forms one of the most striking phe 
nomena connected with it. When the terminals of a 
very powerful battery are joined, und then very slightly 
separated, the electric current can be made to pass 
through the air, giving rise to the most intense light 
and heat. The most beautiful effi et of the Æ L, is ob- 
tained when with the terminals of the battery two pon- 
cils of charcoal are connected in the manner repre- 
sented in Fig. 297. The charcoal b is fixed, while the 
charcoal a can be raised and lowered by means of a 
rack- and pinion-motion, c. The two charconls being 
placed in contact, the current passes, and their enda 
soon become incandescent. If they are then removed 
to a distance of abont tlie tenth of an inch, according 
to the intensity of the current, a luminous are extends 
between the two points, which has an exceedingly bril- 
liant lustre, and is called the Voltafe are. The length 
of this arc varies with the force of the current. In air 
it may exceed 2 inches with a battery of 600 elements, 
arranged in six series of 100 each, provided the positive 
pole is uppermost, as represented in the figure; if it is 
undertmost, the arc is about one-third shorter. In vacuo 
the distance of the charcoal may be greater than in air; 
in fact. as the electricity meets with no resistance, it 
springs between the two charcoals, even before they 
are in contact. The voltaic arc can also be produced in 
liquids, but it is then much shorter, and its brilliancy 
is greatly diminished. Some physicists have considered 
the voltaic arc as formed of a very rapid succession of 
bright sparks. Its color and shape depend on the na- 
ture of the conductors between which it is formed, and 
hence it is probable that it is due to the incandescent 

articles of the conductor, which are volatilized and 
ransported in the direction of the current, that is, 
from the positive to the negative pole. The develo 
ment of electric lighting has gone on with remarke 
able rapidity during the past twenty years, as 4 re- 
sultof the discovery that electricity can be produced 
in great quantities by the revolution of a coil of wire 
before the poles of a powerful magnet. This move- 
ment of the coil gives rise to an electric current, which 
can be conveyed by wires to any point desired. The 
arrangement of wire coils is called a dynamo (q. v.). 1t 
is caused to revolve with great rapidity by powerful 
steam engines, andthe electricity produced is used for 
various purposes. These are, the lighting of city 
streets by carbon are lights (q. v.); the lighting of 
stores and dwellings by incandescent electric lights (q. 
y.); the propulsion of street cars and locomotives (see 
TROLLEY CARS and LOCOMOTIVES); and the movement 
of machinery. As regards the electric light, the de- 
velopment has been enormous, and many of our citiet 
are very largely eupplied with this brilliant illuminat- 


ing agent. 
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Electric Machine. (/"y) The first # Ar. was 
invented by Otto von Guericke. Fig. 298 representa 
the machine now most generally used. Between two 
wooden supports a circular glass plate, P, is 8 nded 
by an axis passing through the centre, and which is 
turned by means of a glass handle, M. The plate re- 
volves between two sets of cushions or rubbers, F, of 
leather or of silk, one set above the axis and one below, 
which, by means of screws, can ve preme as tightly 
against the glass as may be desired. The plate also 
passes between two brass rods shaped like a horse-shoe, 
and provided with a series of points in the sides oppo- 
site the glass: these rods are fixed to larger metallic 
cylinders, C, which are called the prime conductors. 

e latter are insulated by being supported on glass 
feet, and are connected with each other by a smaller 
rod, r. The action of the machine is founded on the 
excitation of electricity by friction, and on the action 
of induction. By friction with the rubbers, the glass 
becomes positively, and the rubbers negatively electri- 
fled; but the rubbers communicate with the ground by 
means of a chain, and, consequently, as fast as the neg- 
ative electricity is generated, its tension is reduced to 
zero by contact with the ground, The positive elec- 
tricity of the glass acts then by induction on the con- 
ductor, attracting the negative electricity. This neg- 
&uve electricity collects in the points opposite to the 
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Fig. 298. — ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


glass. Here its tension or tendency to discharge becomes 
so high that it passes across the intervening space of 
air, and neutralizes the positive electricity on the glass. 
The conductors thus lose their negative electricity, and 
remain charged with positive electricity. Before use, 
the rubbers are coated either with powdered aurum 
musivum (sulphuret of tin) or graphite, or amalgam. 
If the hand be brought near the conductor when 
charged, a spark. follows, which is renewed as the ma- 
chine is turned. In this case, the positive electricity 
decomposes the neutral fluid of the body, attracting ita 
negative electricity, and combining with it when the 
two have a suflicient tension. Thus, with each spark, 
the conductor reverts to the neutral state, but becom 
ain electrified as the plate is turned. 
ectric Motor. Amotor engine in which electricity 
is the moving power, the electric current being derived 
from a dynamo, a storage battery, or other sufficient 
source of electricity. Such motors are now used in 
trolley cars and electric locomotives, in electric boats, 
and for various manufacturing purposes. 
Electric Railway. See TROLLEY CAR, Locomotive 
and RAILWAY, ELECTRIC. 
Electric Telpherage. See TELPHERAGE. 
Electric Storage Battery. Sce STORAGE BATTERY. 
Electro-chem'istry. That science which treats of 
the chemical changes which take place under the influ- 
ence of electricity. It is generally divided into two 
parts: Electrolysis, which discuss the decomposition, or 
separation into its constituent parts, of a compound 
body by the passage of the electric current; and #lectro- 
metallurgy. which is the application of electrolysis to 
the arts. 
Electrocution, Capital punishment by means of 
icity. A law establishing electrocution was 
passed in the State of New York in 1889, and the first 
execution by electricity took place August 6, 1890. 
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The iaw requires that a current of at Teast 3,600 volte 
shall be used. The condemned criminal is fastened in 
a chair and the current made to pass th. h his bouy, 
from the brain to the laver part cf tbe apos. Death 
appears to be practically instantaneous. 

Electrode, (eUi'tród. (From Gr. odo, a way] 
(Elect.) A term introduced by Faraday to designate a 
surface at which the electric current either enters or 
leaves a body under electrolytic decomposition. He calls 
that the anode at which the current enters, and that 
the kathode at which the current leaves the electrolyte. 

Electro-dynnm'ics. (Gr. dynamis, force.] (Elect. 
Under this not very appropriate name is usually in- 
cluded that part of electrical science which deals with 
the attraction and repulsion manifested between cur- 
rents and currents, and between currents and magnets. 
In 1819, Œrsted discovered that force is exerted by a 
current on a magnet in its neighborhood. Ampére 
also examined the nature of this force, and afterwards 
showed a similar force existing between two currents. 
Ampére's fundamental Jaw which governs the mutual 
action of currents upon currents is, that fwo currents 
Slowing in the same direction attract each otlier ; two cur- 
rents in o directions repel ; and it is a con- 
sequence of Ampére’s law that each elementary portion 
of a rectilinear current repels the elementary portions 
nearest to it. Faraday has proved that currents impart 
the same rotatory motion to magnets which they do to 
currents; and the earth, which exercises a direct action 
on magnets, acts also upon currents, giving them, in 
some cases, a fixed direction, in others a continuous ro- 
tatory motion, according as their currents are arranged 
in a vertical or horizontal direction. 

Electrolysis, (¢-I2k-tril’e-sis.) | From Gr. lyo, to loosen 
or disengage.] (Chem.) To those substances which, 
like water, are resolved into their elem»nts by the vol- 
taic current, the term electrolyte has been applied by 
Faraday, to whom the principal discoveries in this sub- 
ject and the nomenclature are due. Electrolysis is the 
decomposition by the voltaic battery; the positive 
electrode was by Faraday called the anode, nnd the 
negative electrode the kathode. The products of decom- 
position are iones; katione, that which appears at the 
kathode, and anione, that which appears at the anode. 
By means of the battery, the compound nature of sev- 
eral substances which had previously been considered 
as elements has been determin.d. By means of a bat- 
tery of 250 couples, Davy, shortly after the discovery 
of the decomposition of water, succeeded in decompos- 
ing the alkalies potass and soda, nnd proved that they 
were the oxides of the hitherto unknown metals potas- 
sium and sodium. The decomposition of potass may be 
demonstrated with the aid of the battery of 4 to 6 ele- 
ments in the following manner: a small cavity is made 
in a piece of solid caustic potass, which is moistened, 
and a drop of mercury placed init, The potass is placed 
on a piece of platinum connected with the positive pole 
of the battery. The mercury is then touched with the 
negative pole. When the current passes, the potass is de- 
composed, oxygen is liberated at the positive pole, while 
the potassium liberated at the negative pole amal- 
gamates with the mercury. On distilling this amal- 
gam out of contact with air, the mercury passes off, 
leaving the potassium. The decomposition of binary 
compounds, that is, bodies containing two elements, 
is quite analogous. to that of water and of potass; one 
of the elements goes to the positive, and the other to 
the negative pole, The bodies separated at the positive 
pole are called elecfro-negative elements, because at the 
moment of separation they are considered to be charged 
with negative electricity, while those separated at the 
bis ert pole are called elrctro-positive elements, One 
and the same body may be electro-negative or electro- 
positive, according to the body with which it is asso- 
ciated. For instance, sulphur is electro-negative 
towards hydrogen, but is electro-positive towards oxy- 
gen. The various elements may be arranged in such 
a series that any one in combination is electro-negative 
to any following, but electro-positive toward all pre- 
ceding ones. This is called the electro-chemical series, 
and begins with oxygen ns the most electro-negative 
element, terminating with potassium as the most eleo- 
tro-positive. Œ. is too expensive to be employed in the 
separation of the commercial metals from their com- 
pounds, but this process is largely applied in the opera 
tions of electrotyping und electroplating. 

Electrolyte, (¢-lck'tro-lit.) Seo ELECTROLYSIS. 

Electro-m met. (Flect.) A bar of soft iron 
which, under the influence of a voltaic current, be- 
comes magnet; but this magnetism is only temporary, 
for the coercive force of perfectly soft iron is null, and 
the two magnetic fluids neutralize each other as soon aa 
the current ceases to pass through the wire. An E. bas 
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the horse-shoe form (Fig. 299), and a copper-wire, cov- 
ered with silk or cotton, is rolled several times round 
them on the two branches, so as to form two bobbins, 
Aand B. Inorder that the two ends of the horse-shoe 
may be of the opposite polarity, the winding on the two 
limbs A and B must be such that if the horse-shoe were 
straightened out, it would be in the same direction. 














Fig. 299. — ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


The power of the E. is enormously greater than that of 
any permanent magnet. A permanent magnet, weigh- 
ing 1 pound, has been made to carry 27; but Dr. Joule 
was able to construct a small Æ., by arranging the coils 
to advantage, and proportioning the wire of the core, 
and the thickness and length of the wire, which would 
carry 3500 times its own weight. Æ., instead of being 
made in one piece, are frequently constructed of two 





cylinders, jointly screwed to a stout piece of the same 


Such is the Æ. in Morse's telegraph. 
^"netism. 


metal 


Electro-m That part of the science of 


electricity and magnetism which treats of the produc- | 
tion and properties of temporary magnetism by the | 


passage of a current of electricity round a bar of soft 
iron. See MAGNETISM, and ELECTRO-MAGNET. 

Electrometer, (¢-|¢k-trim'e-tiir.) | [Gr. elektron, and 
metron, a measure.) (Elvct.) Au instrument for meas- 
uring the quantity or inten- 
sity of electricity, and deter- 
mining its quality. Several 
contrivances have been de- 
vised for this purpose, but all 
of them depend on the mutual 
repulsion of similarly electri- 
fied bodies. One of the sim- 
jlest is the Quadrant E. It 
is a small electric pen tulum 
(Figure 300), consisting of a 
wooden rod, d, to which is at- 
tached an ivory or cardboard 
scale, c. In the centre of this 
is a small whalebone index, 
movable on an axis, and ter- 
minating in a pith-ball, c. 
Being attached to the conduc- 
tor of an eiectric machine, tr.e 
index rises as the machine is 
charged, ceasing to rise when 
the limit is attained. When 
the rotation is discontinued, : 
the index falls rapidly if the QUAPRANT 
air is moist, bnt m dry air it 


. 300. 
ELECTROMETER. 


only falls slowly, snowing, therefore, that the loss of | ETeetro-pos'itive. 


electricity in the latter case is less than in the former. 
Electro-metal'largy, a branch of electro-chemis 
try, which is itself divided into two branches — Electro. 
typing, which is employed in producing copies of med- 


7. 


, 


| 
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als, coins, seals, &c., and Electroplating, which is the art 
of covering baser metals with a thin coating of silver or 
ld by means of electricity. 
Eleetromo'tive-force. (Elect.) The force by 
which electricity is put in motion; or, in other words, 
the force which causes a transfer of electricity between 
two points is called the E.- P. between these points. A 
current cannot exist without doing work, and the doing 
of work presupposes force; hence the origin of the term, 
Electromotor, (¢-lzk-tro-mé'lor ) (Elect.) Any ar- 
rangement which gives rise to an electric current, such 
as a single cell, a galvanic battery, &c. 
Eleetro-neg'ntive. See ELECTROLYSIS. 
Electrophorus, (e-lk-trof'o-rus. oap Gr.ezktron, 
and phero, bear. nstrument invented 
olta for obtaining electricity by means of induc- 
It consists (Fig. 301) of a cake of rcsin, B, say 
about 12 inches diameter, and an inch thick, which is 
placed on a metallic surface, or very frequently fits in 
a wooden mould lined with tinfoil, which is called the 
form. Besides this there is a metal disc, A, of a diam- 
eter somewhat less than that of the cake, and provided 
with an insulating glass handle. The mode of workiug 
this y eren is as follows: All ‘he parts of the appa- 
ratus having been well warmed, the cake, which is 
placed in the form or rests on a metallic surface, is 
briskly flapped with silk or flannel, or, better, a cat- 
skin, by which it becomes charged with negative elec- 
tricity. The cover is then placed on the cake. Owing 





Fig. 301. — ELECTROPHORUS. 
to its rigidity, it only touches the resinous plate in a 


few points. These become negatively electrified by 
ccntact, and if we raised the plate we shou.d obtain a 
sligat negative charge. By fur the greater part of ti 
plate, however, is acted upon inductively across the 
thin layer of air lying becween it and the resinozs 
plate. Positive electricity is ettrac ed to wards the re 
sinous plate and negative clectricity set free. On bring- 
ing the fiuger up to touch the plate, therefor ., a spark 
will be perceived, and the negative e ect ici.y scapes, 
according to the common language on the subject, to 
the ground. The finger is now removed, aad the plate 
raised by means of the insulating handle, when it is 
found to contain a charge of positive electricity. For 
many purposes the E is a very convenient instrument, 
In dry weather the charge upon the resinous plate msy, 
and often does, last for weeks. 

Electroplating, (¢-lék'/tro-plating.) | (Elestro-Chem, 
The process by which articles formed of the baser 
m are covered with a coating of gola or silver 
electro-chemically deposited. When a piate cf copper, 
or silver, or gold, &c., is attached to tre positive pole 
of a battery, and immersed in a chemical solucion of the 
same metal, such as sulphate of copper, cyanide of sil- 
ver, &c., any conducting material attached to the other 
pole and placed opposite the first in the same solution, 
very soon becomes coated with the meia? used. The 
metal plate is gradually eaten away, and an equal quan- 
tity of the metal is deposited upon the body at the neg- 
ative pole. This is the foundation of the . As 
io the process itself, it is difficult in practice, and re- 
quires, in order to be successfully carried on, minute 
attention to details. We therefore refer the reader tc 
complete works on the subject. 

See ELECTROLYSIS. 

Electrescope, (eX tro-kóp.) icr skopea, to look. 
( Elect.) An instrument for detecting the presence, ar. 
determining the kind, of electricity in any body. The 
original pith-ball pendulum is an Æ ; but, oa 
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times conv3nient, it is not sufficiently delicate. Many 
successive improvements have been made in it, and 
have resulted in the form now generally used, which is 
called the gold-leaf E., uud is dne to Bennett. It con- 
sists of a small glass jar, to the upper end of which is 
attached a brass csp; in the centre of the latter is fixed 
a piece of glass tube; a wire passes through the tube, 
baving at its npper end a brass ball, and at its lower 
two narrow slips of gold-leaf, hauging together by ons 
end of exch. These slips remain parallel, and in con- 
tact, when the instrument is unelectrified ; but, when 
it is electrified by placing an excited body in contact 
with or near its brass ball, the lower extremities of the 
gold teaves fly asunder, 
leaves from injury. 

Elect rostaties, (e-l¢k-tro-stdt' tks.) 
statikos, cansing to stand.] ( Elect.) That branch of 
the science which treats of the phenomena occasioned 
by electricity at rest; and in connection with them, of 
the production and discharge of stationary charges of 
electricity. 

Eleetrotiut, (e) tro-0nt.) An act of preparing tinted 


pletes by the action of electricity on a copper-plate | 


whose surface is sunk, and which thereby produces a 
fine tint in relief, for use in the ordinary printing-press. 
Tt was invented in 1840, by E. Palmer. 

Eleetroty pea, (edtro-ip.) The process whereby 
works in relief are produced by the agency of elm- 
tricity, through which certain metals, such as guld, 
silver, and copper, are precipitated from their solutions 
upon moulds in so fine a state of division as to form a 
coherent mass of pure metal, equal in toughness and 
flexibility to the hammered metals. Ff, for instance, a 
plate of metal or other conducting: substance be attached 


to the negative or zine pole of a battery, and a pluie of | 


copper to the other, and if both be immersed withont 
touching each other in a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, the copper plate is gradually eaten naway and 


un equivalent quantity of copper is deposited at the | 


other pole on the plate attached to it, "he current 
passing through the liquid decomposes the sulphate of 
copper (see ELE: 


free at the other pole. The snlphion then attacks the 
copper plate which forms the electrode, The latter is 
eaten away, and new sulphate of copper is formed, 
This is the principle on which electrotyping depends. 
The E. process is used for copying busts nnd statues, 
for making casts from metal type and wood-cuts; to 
form rollers of copper for printing or embossing enli- 
coes; to prepare metallic lace and cloth, &c. Indeed, 
the applications of this beautiful art appear almost un- 
limited, and as a means of producing fac-similes of all 
kinds, it is most invaluable. 

Eiecivum., (¢-léktriim.) |L., rom Gr. etektron, amber. | 
(Min) A natural alloy of gold and silver, in the pro- 
portion of two of gold to one of silver. 


KEleetuary, (¢-(éktii-a-re.) [b. electuarium.] | Med.) 


A form of medicine, composed of powders or other in- : 


gredients, incorporated with some syrup, &c. 

Elegance, (él/e-gdnz.) [Wr.] (Fine Arts.) A term np- 
plied to describe that which is graceful and pleasing, in 
contradistinction to that which is bold and grand. 

Elegit, (Hejit) [L. he has chosen.) (Lew) A writ 
of execution, founded upon an ancient English statute, 
nnd still in use in the U. States, with modifications 
varying in the several States. It is addressed to the 
sheriff, who gives to the judgment-creditor the lunds 
and tenements of the debtor, to be enjoyed by him 
until the debt is fully paid, 

Elegy, (Veje) [From Gr. e, alas, and lego, I say.) 
(Pocl.) A short poem of a plaintive and mournful 
character, written usually in apostrophe of some per- 
son’s death, Among the Greeks the chief elegiac writers 
were Callimachus, Euphorion, and Parthenius; among 
the Latins, Cutullus, Ovid. Propertius, and Tibulins. 
The finest E. ín the English language is Gray's Elegy 
Written ina Country Churchyard. 

ents, (O'cméntz) |L. dementa, tirst principles. | 

figurative sense, the rudiments. prineiples, or duta 

n art or science; as, the Ehonents of Fuelid. — 





of 





( Theol.) The bread and wine prepared for the sacra- | 
Tho quantities | 


ment of the Lord's Supper, — (.Astrow.) 
whose determination defines the path of a planet or 
other celestial body, and enables us to compute the 
place of such body at any past or future epoch, — 
(Chem.) "The simple component ingredients of bodies 


under whatever forms they exist. The old philosophers , 


assumed four E. — fire, nir, water, and earch — but it is 
fully demonstrated by the researches of modern science 
that neither air, water, nor carth are F., for they can 
be decomposed into simple ingredients, and fire ia a 
combination of light aud heat. It is not pretended that 


The glass jar protects the gold | 


Gr. elektron, and | 


‘TROLYSIS) into copper, Which is deposit- | 
ed at the negative pole, and sulphion (504), which isset | 
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any of the substances now called Æ, ure abs iutely atm- 
ple, that is, contain only one kiad of matter; bez 6:73 
that hitherto they have not been decomposed. A at 
of the E. at present known will be found under EQUIV- 
ALENTS. 

Elemi, (€/'e-me.) (Chem.) A resin of à strong arom «tio 
odor, and t£ hot, spicy taste, which exudes from incise 
ions made through the bark of various terebinthiaous 
trees. American or Brazitian J. is obtained from Zezca 
tecarila; Eastern or Manilla Æ. from Canarium com- 
mune; Mexican E. from Klaphrium elemiferum. The 
crystalline resin of E. is called elemine, and is used in 
making lacquer. 

Elenchus, (¢-(/ng'kiis.) [Gr.elenehos a proot.] (20g.) A 
sophism, or vicious and fallacious argument which de 
ceivas the hearer by the semblance of truth it presenta, 

Elephant, (éicefóut.) (Zoil.) Seo ELEPHANTIDÆ. 

£lephantn, (-/iu'tah, a small island on the W. coast 
of Hindostan, 5 m. E. of Bombay. It contains one o; 
the most inexplicable antiquities in the worl;. A 
colossal stone elephant, now much decayed, apoears on 
the landing-place, near the foot of a bill. From this au 
easy slope leads to a cave, excavated ort of a rock, 30 
feet long and 40 broad, the roof supported by rows of 
pillars 18 feet high. "The sides are formed into com- 
partments, which contain a great variety of carver 
figures relative to the Hindoo mythology; but the end 
of the cave is the most remarkable; it includes, with 
many subordinate figures, a gignutic Trimurti, or theres 
formed god; Brahma, the creator, in front; Viskan, the 
preserver, on one side: and Siva, the destroyer, on the 
ether. This island is also celebratec for some remark 
able cauve-temples. 

Elephantiasis, (-fdn-ti'c-cts.) [From 9r. elephaz.: 
( Med.) A species of leprosy, which derives irs name from 
the shin being covered with jnernstations like the s zin 
of the elephant, and from the legs swelling to an im- 
mense size. lt is n dreadful chronic disecse, and is rc- 
garded as contagious. 

Elephnntid:, (-fai'le-de.) [Gr. elephas, elephant.] 
(Zoil.) An order of pachydermatous mammals, com- 
prising the largest and most powerful of all the 
jand animals, distinguished by havirg the nose ex- 
tended into a long preheusile snout, woper incisors de- 
veloped into enormous tusks, head short and expanded 
above by long sinuses, neck and body sbort nnd thick, 
limbs long, without angles or bends, and the tees 5 and 
united to the hoofs. The form of the Elephant proper 
is altogether awkward: the head is massive, the eyes 
small, and the ears large and pendulous. The trunk, or 
proboscis, by which it conveys food and drink to its 
mouth, and the most singular part of its strneture, js a 
cartilaginous double tube, 7 or 8 feet long, composed of 
numerous rings, and extending from the upper jaw. It 
is of such strength as to be capable of breaking off large 
branches from trees; while, at the same time, it is en- 
dowed with such exquisite sensibility, that it can grasp 
the smallest object. The 2 large tusks are of a yellow- 
ish color, and extremely hard; the bony substance of 
these is called Zrory. The disposition c* the elephant 
is gentle, and his manners social ; hence they are seldom 
seen except in troops, In wandering from place to 
place, the mnies, who are furnished with the largest 
tusks, put themselves at the head, and are the firsi t9 
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Fig. 802, — ASIATIC ELEPILANT. 
face every danger. Elephants shed their tecth 8 times 
their tusks only once, The latter take the place of the 
*ncisor teeth of other animals, There are 2 species, the 
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Asiatic elephant, Elephas Indica (Fig. 802), distinguished 
by its oblong head and concave forcheàa.i, and the Afri- 
can elephant, E. A 

ead, convex forehead, and large ears. Elephants 
were first used in wur by the Greeks, in the time of 
Alexander the Great; at least, there is no mention of 
their being so employed before that time. They carried 
upon their backs large towers, containing from 10 to 
30 soldiers, who threw missive weapons from thence 


upon the enemy, being themselves secured within their | 


wooden walls; while the animals did great execution, 
by terrifying, tearing, and trampling down both horses 
and men. They are now chiefly used in India for carry- 
ing persons on their backs, a number being seated to- 
gether in a howdah, while the driver (mahout) sits on 
the elephant's neck, directing it by his voice and by a 
small goad. 

Elephantine, (él-e-fin'tin,) a small Nilotic island 
situate opposite to Assouan, Upper Egypt. Among the 
many ruins it presents is that of the famous Nilometer, 
cited by Strabo. 

Elephant-paper. (Fine Arts.) A large kind of 
drawing-paper used by artists: size 28 inches by 23. — 
DOUBLE ÉLEPHANT-PAPER measures 40 jui hes by 2634. 

EVephant River, a stream of 8. Africa, in Cape 
Colony, empties into the Atlautic abt. Lat. 3114? S., and 
Lon. 18? E. after a flow of 110 m. 

Elephant (yar) (/Pr.) The highest order of 
Danish knighthood. Exclusive of the princes of the 
blood the number of kuizhts is restricted to 30; they 
wear a badge representing a row of castled elephants, 
supporting the royal arms, und terminating in an effigy 
of the Virgin. 

Eleusine, (¢-o'sin.) (Bot) A gen. of planta, O. Grami- 
nacese, which has, the inflorescence in close finger-like 
spikelets at the apex of the rachis. The Wire Grass or 
Crab Grass, Æ. Indica, i$ common about houses, foot- 
paths, &c., in the Mi-ldle and Western States, 

Eleustaia, (cloosin'esh.) (Antiy.) The name of 
solemn and mysterious festivala held among the ane, 
Greeks in honor of the goddoss Ceres and her daughter 
Pros*rpine. The presiding or initiating priest was 
termed a kierophant, and to disclose the secrets of the 
E. Mysteries wus looked uponasacrime that wonld draw 
down the vengeance of the gods, See MYSTERY, p. 628. 

Elousis, (e-lo'sis,) anciently a flourishing city of 
Greece, 12 m. from Athens, Its site is now occupied by 
numerous ruins, chief among which are what remains 
of the great temple of the goddess Ceres, 

Elevation, (él-e-vd'shun.) [L. elevation.) (Ast.) Same 
as ALTITUDE, Q. wontons he angle which the chase 
of a cannou, mortar, or howitzer makes with the plane 
of the horizon. —(Arch.) An orthographic delineation 
of the face or side of a building, or a drawing of tlie 
eame by vertical measurement with respect to the hor- 
izon. In a general aud most obvious sense, the height 
of an edifice from the ground or basement. — ( Keel.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a ceremony which forms 
part of the ritual of the mass. It consists in the priest's 
raising first the Host, then the cup, to receive the hom- 
age of the people as the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

Elevator, (ée-va-tór.) [From L. elevo, I raise up.] 
(Anat) gei qmi various muscles which serve to 
raise those parts of the body to which they pertain; as, 
the elevator of the epiglottis, &c.—(Com.) In the U. 
States, the name given to granaries or store-houses for 
grain erected alongside a wharf or river-bank, and into 
which grain in bulk is carried upward, or elevated, by 
machinery worked by steam-power, direct from the 
ship. „old into bins within the building. One of the 
largest of these structures is the Niagara Elevator at 
Buffalo, New York. 

Elevator, Passenger. A lifting cage or enclosed 
carriage widely employed in the lofty hotels, office 
buildings, etc , now erected, steam or other power be- 
ing employed as the lifting force, while various ex- 
pedients are adopted to prevent a sudden fall in the 
case of the lifting wire breaking. They render avail- 
able buildings of great height. In England they are 
known as Lirrs, 

Elgin, in Canada West, à W.co,on the N. shore of 
Lake Erie; area, abt. 700 sq. m.; C. St. Thomas. Pop. 
36,945. — In Minois, a manufacturing town of Kane co, 
on Fox river, 42 m. N.W. of Chicago. It is especially 
noted for its watch manufactures. 

Elgin and Kincardine, (kin-kdrd'in,) THOMAS 
Brucos, 7th EARL or, descended from the royal Scottish 
house of Bruce, was n. in Scotland, 1777. During a dip- 
lomatic career at Constantinople and Athens, he se- 
cured to the British nation those priceless remains of 
classic art which have since become known tothe world 
as the Kigin Marbles. D. 1841. His son, James, 8th 
Karl, became successively Gov.-Gen. of Canada, negoti- 
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ator of the treaty of Tientsin with China, and Viceroy 
of India. D. 1863. 


ELI 


Lfricanus, characterized by its round | Eli, (e’li.) [Heb., an oblation.] A high-priest of Israel, 


ani the judge who preceded Samuel, about 1156. D. 

1116 B. C. 

Eli/'ns, (Mount St.,) a mountain-range of Alaska, 
extending from Icy Strait in Lat. 58° 25’ N., as far as 

| the Kamtschatka peninsula. 

| Elijah, (e-lijah,) called tue Trsmurrg, and known in 
the New Testament under the name of ELIAS, was & 
famous prophet among the Jews, and gained great ce- 
lebrity by his miraculous manitestations of the Divine 
decrees. He is said to have been carried from earth to 
heaven by angels, abt. $96 n c. 

Elimination, (-lim-end’siun.) [From L. elimino, I 
put out.) (Algeb.) The dispossessing an equation of 
an unknown quantity. By use of this proceas, an equa- 
tion having only one unknown quantity is obtained 
from any number of equations having the «une number 
of unknown qnantities. —(Med.) The process of excre- 
tion or absorption by the pores of the skin. 

Eliot, Joun, (¢U’yot,) an English missionary, n. 1604, and 
educated at Cambridge University. Emigrating to 
America in 1631, he in that country became pastor of 
the church at Roxbury, Mass, and afterward became 
known as the Apostle of the Indians, from his missionary 
labors among the aborigines, and trom his having 
translated the Bible into the Indian tongue. D 1690. 

El'iot, Sır Jonn, an English statesman, B. of an ancient 
Cornish family in 1590. In 1625 he became a chief of 
the popular party in the House of Commons, and ac- 
quired great distinction as an orator, and as the chief 
impeacher of the Duke of Buckingham, 1626. £., in the 
struggle for supremacy between Charles J. and the Par- 
liament, espoused the cause of the latter, and suffered 
therefor. D. in the Tower of London, 1632, 

| El'iot, SaMUrL, an American historian, n. in Boston, 

1821, graduated at Harvard College, in 1559. His prin- 

cipal works are The Liberty of. Rome, 1555; The Early 

Christians, 1855; and A Manual of United Stites History, 

1556. He was appointed president of Trinity College, 

Hartford, in 1860. 

|! Eliquation, (¢/---kvd'shin.) (From L. eliquatio, a li- 
quefying.] (Met:ll) A separation of the constituent 
parts ot mixed metals by the process of fusion, 

Ellis, (elis.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of the Grecian Pel- 
oponnesus, lying N. of Meesenia, and W. of Arcadia. 
Elisabetgrad, (ei-le-:ah-bait'grahd,) a fortified town 

of Russia-in-Europe, govt. Kherson, on the Ingul, 130 
m. N. of the city of Kherson. Pop. 25,02.. 
Elisha, (c-li'shah,) or Etisrvs, n prophet of Teruel, was 





| the disciple and successor of Ebjuh (1 Sings xix. 16 
| 21), and flourished bet, 590 and 840 B. C. 


Elision, (e-lizkŭn.) [From Latin elido, I expunge.) 
(Gram.) The cutting off or striking out of a vowel at 
the middle or end of a word for the sake of euphony or 
metrical symmetry; ns, tW murd'rous knife. 

Elixir, (eliksür.) (Ar.] Among tho old alchemists, a 
fluid employed in the transmutation of the baser metals 
in gold; also, a nostrum supposed to have the power of 
perpetuating life; as the eltrir vitæ. — (Med.) Any in- 
vigoratiug essence, tonic, or stimulating cordial. 

Elizabeth, (e-liz/ah-beth,) queen-regnant of England, 
Bat Greenwich Palace, 1533, was the daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his second consort, Anne Boleyn. She early 
evinced a strong attachment to the Protestant faith, 
on which latter account she, during the reign of her 
sister Mary, suffered persecution and imprisonment in 
the Tower of London. Succeeding Mary on the throne 
in 1555, to the great joy of the nation, she declined a 
marital alliance with Philip II. of Spain, and re-estab- 
lished the Protestant worship. In 1559 un act of Par- 
liament was passed which vested the ecclesinstical su- 





premacy in the crown. In 1562 she despatched mone: 

and men to aid the French Huguenots, Peace wit 

France was declared in 1564, after which period a peace 
of nearly a quarter of a century conduced largely to 
the progress and prosperity of the nation, both at home 
and abroad. In 1588, Philip of Spain, to revenge him- 
self upon Æ., and to vindicate the Catholic cause 
generally, fitted out that expedition against England 
known in history as the Spanish Armada, This pro- 
jected invasion ended in the utter ruin of the Spanish 
fleet. In 1565, the imprudent rival of E, Mary, driven 
outof Scotland by her rebellious subjects,sought refugein 
England, where she was retained a prisoner, thus giving 
rise to conspiracy after conspiracy among the English 
Catholics. After long years of confinement, she was 
executed in 1587. E. D. in 1608. Her personal character 
has naturally been depicted in very different colors by 
the Catholics and the Protestants. Vanity, jealousy. 
inconstancy, selfishness, unwomanly hardness, and 
fondness for unworthy favorites such as the earls of 
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Leicester and Exsex, are too obvious features of her 
character; but she was a wise, sagacious, and courage- 
ous sovereign; and her patriotic devotion to popular 
rights, interests, and institutions, gained for her the 
title of ^ Good Queen Bess.” Her reign, adorned by the 
names and deeds of Shakspeare, Bacon, Bidney, my tac 
Raleigh, Drake, beaides a constellation of lesser heroes, 
statesmen, and men of letters, has been called the 
“Golden Age" of English history. 

Elizabeth, in New Jersey, a handsome and prosperous 
city, C. of Union co. and formerly of the State, 15 m. 
W.S.W. of New York city. It was founded in 1665, 


Elizabeth City, (-sie) in N. Carolina, a town and 
C. of Pasquotank co., on the Pasquotank river, abt. 216 
m. E. by N. of Raleigh. Pop. 801. The fort erected at 
this place by the Confederates was, Feb. 10, 1862, attacked 
by a Union flotilla, which captured the town and de- 
stroyed the enemy's vessels in theharbor.— In Virginia, 
a SE. co. and one of the 8 original shires into which 
Virginia was divided in 1634, borders upon Chesapeake 
Bay ; area, 50 sq. m. ; C. Hampton. 

Elizabeth of Hungary, (St..) a daughter of 
Andreas II. king of Hungary, n. at Presburg, 1207. 
She was married to Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, 1221, 
and was eminent for her fervent piety and ascetic life. 
D. 1231. 

Elizabeth Petrowmna, (pa-tróo'nah, empress of 
Russia, B. 1709, was daughter of Peter the Great, and in 
1741 successfully conspired to depose Ivan, the reigning 
monarch, She took an active part in the Seven Years 
"War as an opponent of Frederick the Great, and occu- 
pied Berlin with her troops. Æ., though dissolute in her 
private life, was an able ruler, and also a liberal patron 
of letters and education. D. i761. 

Elizabeth Port, in Africa, a thriving seaport of Cape 
Colony. Pop (1886) abt 20,000. 

Elizabetopol, a town of Asiatic Ri in Trans-Cau- 
casia ; Lat 40° 42’ N., Lon. 46? 20 E. . 15,191. 

Elk, velgh.) [A.8 elch.] (Zool.) See CERv1D.E 

Elk, in Pa.,aN.W cent.co , its name from Elk Mountain, 
a summit of the Alleghanies; ar., 5008. m ; C Ridgway. 

Elkhart, (éik'hárt,) in ingre iae b.on Michigan ; 
area, 466 sq. miles; Capital vill. of above co., 
in Ooncord township, at the junction of the Elkhart 

and Bt. Joseph's rivers, about 100 miles E. of Chicago. 


Elkton, (tun * in Maryland, a handsome village, on 
the Elk river, ©.. “ecil co, 

EW, (él) [A.8. e/.] A measure of length, differing in vari- 
ous countries; thus the English Æ. is 45 ins., the Scot- 
tish, 37:2 Eng. ins., aud the Flemish, 27 ins. 

Eilema, (2l-lz mah.) (Zoól.) A gen. of lepidopterous in- 
sects, fam, Sphinyide. 

Elleuborough, E»wanp Law, LORD, (Zlin-bür'ro,) a 
great English lawyer, B. in Cumberland, 1750, was lead- 
ing counsel for the defence in the memorable trial of 
Warren Hastings (q.v.), and afterwards rose to the 
dignities of Attorney-General, and Lord Chief Justice 
of England. D.1818. — His son EDWARD, lst EARL or Æ., 
B. 1790, was appointed Viceroy of India in 1842, and in 
that capacity annexed to the British Crown the great 
provs. of Scinde and Gwalior. Lord Æ. afterward filled 
various high offices of state, and, as a member of the 
Englisb Upper House, was celebrated for his caustic elo- 
quence and bitter temper. D. 1871. 

Ellery, Wirriax (èl'lūr-e,) one of the signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence, B. in Newport, 
R. I., 1727, graduated at Harvard in 1747, and took his 
seat in Congress in 1770, as one of the delegates from 
Rhode Island, and where he proved himself an active 
and useful member, D. 1820, 

Elliott, EBENEZER, (^lle-ót) an English poet, B. in York- 
shire, 1781. His Corn-Law Rhymes exercised transcen- 
dent influence in cheapening the price of bread to the 
English poor by the repeal of the obnoxious Corn-Law 
Duties, D. 1849. 

Ellipse, Gre) [Gr. elleipsis, a thing omítted.] (Geom.) 
See Contos, 

Ellipsis, (é/-lip’sis.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A syntacti- 
cal figure by which a deficiency of one or more words 
is left to be supplied by the reader; thus, “the woman 
I loved," for “the woman whom I loved." E. is much 
used in epigrams and proverbs on acconnt of its con- 
ciseness, — ( Rhet.) A figure of speech, by which the 
orator, through his vehemence ur emotion, omits to 
speak of things, which, in a more self-possessed mood, he 
eught to have alluded to. — ( Print.) A term denoting 
a class of symbols intended to mark omissions or defi- 
ciencies in the text of a composition: such marks are 
niahi cho ta 

lipsoid. (-ipsoid.) [From Gr. elleipsis, and sidos, 
&hape.] (Geom.) An elliptical spheroid, being the solid 
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generated by the revolution of an ellipse about eithe* 
axis. See SPHEROID. 

Ellis, (é/'lis,) in Texas, a N. central co.; area, 1,080 ag 
m.; C. Waxahachie. 

Ellora, (éi-lo'rah,) a village of Hindostan, p. Aurunge 
bad, in Lat. 19° 58’ N., Lon. 72? 23’ E. It is celebrated 
for some stupendous Brahminical temples, excavated in 
the solid rock, which surpass all other works of the 
kind in India. 

Elisworth, OLIVER, (¢/z'wiirth,) second chief-justice of 
the U. States, B. in Windsor, Conn., 1745. He was a 
delegate to the Continental Congress in 1777 ; was, in 
li8;, a member of the convention which formed the 
Federal constitution, and was elected in 1789 to the 
Senate of the U. States, where he acted with the Fed- 
eral party. In 1790, he was appointed chief-justice of 
the Supreme Court. Three years later he was associated 
with Messrs. Davie and Murray on a mission to Paris, 
where he successfully negotiated a treaty with the 
French govt. D. 1807. 

Ellsworth, (2iz'würth,) in Maine, a flourishing town 
and port of entry, and C. of Hancock co., intersected by 
the Union river. It is extensively engaged in the fish» 
eries, and conducts a considerable export trade it 
lumber. 

EMwood, Tuomas, (¢’/wiid,) an English author ané 
member of the Society of Friends, B. in Oxfordshire 
1630, is worthy of remembrance as having been the in 
timate friend of the poet Milton, whom he, for severa; 
years, served as reader. D. 1713, 

Elm, (čm.) [A.S.clim.] (Bot) See Urwvs. 

| Elmina, (Popes or Br. GEORGE DEL MINA, a forti 
fled seaport of Ashantee, W. Africa, and C. of the Dutck 
settlements; Lat. 5° 10’ N., Lon. 19 40’ W. Pop. 10,000 

Elmira, (¢él-mi'rah,) a fine and flourishing city of New 

Kork, C. of Chemung co., abt, 275 m. N.W. of New Yorli 


city. n 

Elmo’s Fire, (St.,) (é7mo.) (Meteor. The most 
common name given to a luminous phenomenon, re- 
sembling a fiery meteor, often seen playing about the 
masts and rigging of ships in tropical latitudes. It is 
most probably caused by a gradual attraction of atmos- 
pheric electricity by such pointed bodies as the masts 
and yards of vessels:—it is otherwise called Jack- 
o'lantern. 

El Obeid, (-o’baid,) a town of Africa, C. of Kordofan, 
230 m. W. of Sennaar, Nubia. Zop. 30,000, 

Elocution, (¢/-0-ki'shiin.) [From L. eloquor, I speak 
out.] The artistic employment nnd management of 
the human voice, countenance, and gesture in speak- 
ing; in a more restricted sense, the art of selecting and 
adapting such words and sentences as shall best express 
the ideas intended to be conveyed by an orator or 
speaker. 

Elohim, (¢-lo'him.) [Heb (Seript.) A term by which 
the Deity is spoken of in the Pentateuch, sometimes in 
conjunction with the word Jehovah, at others substi- 
tuted for the latter: —hence we have what have been 
called the Llohistic and Jehovistic passages. 

Elongate, (c-lorg'gàt.) [from L. priv. e, and longus, 
long.| (Bot) Noting a leaf whose breadth is propor- 
tiopately greater tban its proper length. 

Elongation, (-gd'shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Ast.) The 
apparent distance of a planet from the sun, taken an- 
gularly. 

Eloquence, (/'o-kw?nz) [From L. eloquor, I speak 
out.| The art of clothing one's thoughts or ideas in 
language the most appropriate and expressive to pro- 
duce conviction, stir emotion, or exercise persuasion in 
the minds or feclings of one's hearers: — the .... 1 prop- 
erty has reference only to oratory or public speaking, 
hut it is frequently extended so as to embrace written 
language. ŒE., as an art, comprises invention, disposi- 
tion, eloeution, and delivery. A set speech or formal 
harangue should contain an ezordium or introduction ; 
a marration ; a proposition, proof, or refutation; and a 

ation, or closing apostrophe. 

El Paso, (él-pdh'so,) in Colorado, an E. central co.; area, 
25,000 sq.m.  Pike's Peak, in its W. portion, reaches an 
altitude of 14,146 ft. ; C. Colorado Springs.—In Teras, a 
W. co., b. on Mexico; area, 9,150 sq. m.; C. Presidio de 
San Elizario. 

Elsfleth, (/iz'/ith,) a town of N. Germany, in Olden- 
burg, on tlie Weser, 12 m. E.N.E. of the city of Olden- 
burg. Pop. 12,000. 

Elsinore, or ELSINEUR, ((1'se-ndr,) a Danish seaport, on 

, the E. coast of the island of Zealand, 24 m. N. of Copen- 
hagen, commanding the narrowest part of the Sound, 
On its N.E. side is the castie of Kronsborg, the alleged 
scene of Shakspeare’s tragedy of Hamlet. The Sonnd 
Dues formerly levied here on all vessels passing £., ex- 
cept those of Denmark and Sweden, were rescinded by 
a treaty with the European maritime powers in 1857. 
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[Heb.] In the Jewish calendar, the 6th | Embhalming, (m-bahming.) (From Gr. dalsanioiz, 


Etal, (em) 
month of the ecclesiastical and 12th of tho civil year, 
nearly corresponding with the September of the Chris- 


Etatriation, (clootre-G'shün.) [From L. emntrio, I 
cleanse by washing.| (C hem.) A process of separating 
powdered substances of different specific gravities, by 
washing them in large quantities of water, whereby 
the heavier particies sink to the bottom, while the 
lighter, being held in the fluid in a state of suspension, 
are collected by gradual subsidence. Gold-washing is 
a rude example of E. 

Elvas, («il’c7s,) a fortified frontier-town of Portugal, p. 
Alentejo, near the Guadiana, 10 m. trom Badajoz. Pop. 
11,088. 

Elves, (7irz,; the plaral of ELF, q.v. 

Ely, (el^) a city of England, C. of a fertile tract of land 
called the Jsle of Ely, 16 miles N. of Cambridge. It is 
famous for its magnificent Gothic cathedral. lop. 7,500, 

Ely mus, (^lc-müs.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Gram- 
daaceie, distinguished by the inflorescence being in sim- 
ple spikes, very rarely branched. The pp. species are 
E. Virginicus, the Lime-grass; E. villosus, the Rye-grass ; 
E. hystrir, the Hedgehog-grass; and Æ. arenarius, the 
Sea Lime-grass. 


Elyria, (c-/ir'e-a^,) a vill. of Ohio, C. of Lorain co., on 
the Black river, abt. 7 m. from Lake Erie. 


Elysian Fields, (¢-lizh’'ydn,) or ELYSIUM, (e-lizh’yém.) 
Gr. ¢lysion pedion, or élysion, OE) The supposed 
aradise of the anc. heathen world, described by the 

poets of antiquity as a region of divine beauty and per- 
petual spring, where the souls of the blessed departed 
lived in the ong yments of eternal bliss. They are va- 
riously locat is the writings of the ancients.—In 
common parlance, the term elysium is employed figura- 
tively to denote a condition of unalloyed and ineffable 
happiness. 

Ely tra, (cl'e-trah.) (Zojl. See COLEOPTERA. 

Elytrocele, (Al'e-tro-seel.) [From Gr.clytron, and kélé, 
tumor.) (Med.) A tumor or hernia in the vagina. 

Elzevir, («ail-za’viir,) the patronymic of a family of 
Dutch printers and pubitshers, whose editions of the 
classics have acquired a lasting fame and value. They 
flourished during 4 generations, 1592-1680. 

Em, (čm.) (Print.) The letter M used in typography as 
a standard by whose size — viewed as a square — a com- 
positor measures the quantity of his work and calculates 
the amount of labor performed. 

Emaciation, (¢-ma-she-d'shiin.) [From L. emacio, to 
make lean.] (Aed.) A morbid attenuation or wasting 
away of the body or any of its muscles. 

Emanation, (¢m-a-nd'shin.) [From L. e, out of, and 
mano, I flow.] (Phil. and Theol.) An ancient doctrine 
which considered ull things as emanating or flowing 
from a Supreme principle — the origin of things being 
only an overflowing of the divine fulness, and not any 
free action on the part of God. This doctrine came from 
the East, and pervades the Indian mythology, the sys- 
tem of Zoroaster, and the Neo-Platonic philosophy of 
Alexandria. In Christian theology, the idea of E. has 
been applied to explain the relation among the persons 
of the Trinity. 

Emancipation, (e-mdn-se-pá'shiin.) (From L. emanci- 
patio, a selling out of.) (Law.) Under the Roman code, 
the setting free a son from subjection to his father. It 
differed from manumission, inasmuch that the latter 
was the act of a master in favor of a slave, whereas Æ. 
placed the son in a position to control his own affairs, 
and to marry without the paternal consent, although a 
minor. — ( Hist.) In a politico-historic sense, the term 
E. applies particularly to such great works of human 
progress as the liberation of the negroes from Christian 
slavery; the restoration to freedom of the serfs in 
Russia; and the abolition of the civil disabilities of 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain. 

Emanuel, (e-mün'ü-01,) in Georgia, a §.8.E. co.; area, 
1,000 ag. m ; C. Swainsborough. 

Emarginate, (c-már/je-uát.j | From L. emargino, I re- 
move the edge.] (Bot) Having a notch at the end, as 
if a piece had been taken out. 

Emba » (-bdr’go,) ( pl. Emparcors.) [Sp., an arrest- 
ing.] (PeL) A prohibition issued by the government 
authorities of a country, to prevent merchant-vessels 
leaving or entering the seaports of such country. It is 
generally imposed in time of war, or during fear of ap- 
proaching invasion; and, in such cases, all ships under 
E. are generally supposed to be held at the disposal of 
the govt., to be employed by the latter in armaments, 
hostile expeditions, transportation of troops, munitions 
of war, £c. Should necessity arise, a govt. also has 
power to lay an E. upon the ships of its subjects, in 
order to convert them, for the time being, to the public 
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balsun.] The art of preserving dead bodies from decay. 
probably invented by the Egyptians, whose prepared 
bodies are known by the : 

name of mummies (Figs. i 
114 and 303). The art 
scems to have derived its 
origin from the idea that 
the preservation of the 
body was necessary for 
the return of the soul to 
the human form after it 
had completed its cycle of 
existence of from 3,000 to 
10,000 years. The term 
is derived from the use 
of balsamic substances in 
the operation, in addi- 
tion to those which were 
saline, and to tanning 
materials. When Jacob 
died in E, ru “ Joseph 
commanded his servants 
the physicianstoembalm 
his father, for burial in 
Canaan." The women 
who had followed Jesus 
“bought sweet spices, 
that they might come 
and anoint him” (Mark 
xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56); 
and Nicodemus “ brought 
a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes,” and “wound” 
the body “in linen 
clothes with the spices, 





as the manner of the œ 

Jews is to bury” (John == 

xix. 39,40). In some in- ig. 303. 

stances, too, the later A MUMMY WITA ITS OUTER 
Jews embalmed a body in AND INNER WRAPPERS. 


honey, after having cov- 

ered it with wax. Mummification was customary in 
Egypt till the 5th cent. of the Christian era; but from 
that time it fell gradually into disuse. Modern chemis- 
try has made us acquainted with many means of coun- 
teracting putrefaction, more simple and more effectual 
than the laborious processes of the ancients, 

Embassy, (cra'Lás-se.) (Pol) A mission presided over 
by an AMBASSADOR, q. v. 

Ember-days, Ember-weeks, (^n'br-dáz.) [Per- 
haps abbrev. from Quatember — quatuor. tempora, the 
four times.] (Eccl) Particular days of prayer, fasting, 
and humiliation observed in the Roman Catholic Church 
during 4 weeks — one for each season of the year; viz 
the lst week in Lent, the week after Whitsuntide, the 
1th of Sept. (Iloly Cross Day), and St. Lucy's day, the 
13th Dec. 

Embezzlement, (-bézzl-mént.) [From 0. Fr. embesler, 
to purloin.) (Zaw.) A felony, or, rather, an act of aggra- 
vated larceny, which consists in a class of acts com- 
mitted by one employed as an agent, clerk, or servant, 
which would, if committed by others, amount to pro- 
per larceny. The distinction between the two arises 
from the fact that Æ. relates to property not at the time 
in the actual or legal possession of the owner,  Brietly, 
E. receives its additional onus as involving breach of 
trust, while larceny is a class of theft which comes 
under the common denomination of trespass, 

Emblem. md [From Gr. embléma, a mosaic 
pavement.] Originally, a kind of mosaic or tesselated 
work. Generally, any figure, sign, symbol, or device 
that is supposed to rect some abstract quality in a 
metaphorical form; thus the eagle is the Æ. of imperial 
power, inasmuch as it is esteemed to be the monarch of 
the feathered tribe. 

Emblements, (¢m'bl-ménts.) (From Fr. emblarer, to 
sow with wheat.| (Zaw.) The right of an occupier of 
land whose tenancy comes to an end abruptly before 
harvest-time, to carry away the produce of such land 
that he has himself sown or planted. 

Embossing, (-bds’sing.) [From Fr. bosse, a protuber- 
ance.] (Arts) Theart of producing figures in relief 
from a plane surface of metal, by means of a chisel or 
punch. It is the earliest form of metallic ornament, 
and is still used for delicate or costly works, although 
a cheaper method has been adopted, by forcing thin 
sheets of metal into dies. An ingenious method of en 
bossing wood is also invented, by using a blunt tool to 
mark the pattern, which tool is driven inte the surface 
of the wood, following the lines of the design. The en- 
tire surface is then carefully planed down to the level 
of these sunk lines; aud the wood being then well 
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wetted, these lines rise to their former level, as if em- 
bossed, and can be easily finished by a tool having the 
same effect as carving, at infinitely less labor. Another 
m: de effects the same thiug by metal dies, made red- 
hot, which singe the wood gradually away until it fits 
the mould. The wood is soaked in water, and chars 
slowly, the burnt parts being removed as the mould 
cools, the operation requiring repetition. Embossed 
paper is produced by similar dies; and there is a ma- 
chine for embossing cloth on an analogous plan. 

Embouchure, (on(g)-boo-shoor'.) [Fr., from bouche, 
a mouth.) (Geoy.) The mouth or outlet of a river, &c. 
(Gun.) The mouth of a gun. —( Mus.) The aperture of 
a flute or other wind instrument, 

Embowed, (-hbod.) (Her.) Bent in the form of an 
are or bow. 

Embracery, (¢m-bra ~iir-e.) [Fr. embrasserie.] (Law.) 
‘The flagitious attempting to influence or suborn a jury: 
—a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
A person guilty of such offence is called an embraceor. 

Embrasure, (Zn-bra'zhür.) [Fr., a setting on fire.) 
(Arch.) An enlargement of the aperture of a door or 
window, on the inside of the wall.—(Forí.) A loop- 
hole or aperture in the wall of a parapet or machico- 
lated battlement, through which the guns are pointed 
and discharged, 

Embroention, (-bro-ká'shiin. [From Gr. en, on, and 
brecho, Y moisten the surface.] (AMed.) A lotion or 
conipound of medicinal liquids, used for the washing or 
fomentation of any diseased part of the body. 

Embroidery, (ém-broid'ür-e.) [Fr. broderie.] A kind 
of decorative needlework, consisting of patterns in 
raised threads applied to linen garments, &c., and prac- 
tised by ladies from the remotest antiquity, as is fre- 
quently testified by Holy Writ, by Homer's works, and 
in the paintings upon the tombs and sculptures on the 
temples of the ancient Egyptians. This beautiful art, 
80 long exclusively a handicraft employment, has been 
invaded by machinery. Several kinds of embroidering- 
machines are now used, one of which, having 130 nce- 
dles, will do as much work as 15 expert hand-embroid- 
erers, and requires merely the labor of one grown-up 
person and two assistant children. 

Embryo, (én'bre-o.) [From Gr. en for em, and bryo, I 
swell to bursting.] (Z"ysiol. The first rudiments of 
"the animal garminnted in the womb, before it develops 
into a fætus.— ( Bot.) A fleshy body occupying the in- 
terior of a seed, and constituting the rudiments of the 
future plant. The Æ. is divided into 3 parts, corre- 
sponding to the root, stem, and leaves of the perfect 
plant, termed respectively the radicle, the plumule, and 
the cotyledon or cotyledons. 

Embryology, (-l'o-je.) [From Gr. embryon, and logos, 
a treatise] ( Physiol.) That branch of the science which 
treats of the formation and development of the foetus. 

Embryotomy, (-'o-me.) [From Gr. embryon, and 
tomé, an incision.) (Surg.) The operation of taking the 
foetus from the womb by means of cutting instruments. 

Emden, or Embden, (ém'dn,) a seaport of N. Ger- 
many, in Hanover, on the N. shore of the estuary of the 
Dollart, 15 m. 8.W. of Aurich. Pop. 13,103. 

Emendation, (^m-^n-dà'shin.) [From L. priv. e, and 
mendum, an error.] A correcting of what is faulty in a 
literary composition by the application of verbal criti- 
cism, —( Law.) A correction of abuses. 

Emerald, (^n'e-rdld.) [Fr. Emeraude; Sp. Esmeralda.) 

(Min.) A mineral of a beautiful green color, generally 
considered as a mere variety of the Beryl. It occurs in 
prisms with a regular hexagonal base, and ranks next 
in value to the Oriental ruby and sapphire. It becomes 
electric by friction, is often transparent, but sometimes 
only translucent, and before the blow-pipe is fusible 
into a whitish enamel, or glass. lt consists chiefly of 
plueias with silica, alumina, a very little lime, and 
ron. Its coloring matter is probably a very minute 
quantity of oxide of chrome, The most intensely col- 
ored and valu): emeralds are brought from Peru.— 
(Print.) See TYPE. — ( Eer.) Same as VERT, q. v. 

Emeritus, (c-mér'e-tiis) pl. Emrriti. [From L. priv. e, 
and merere, to serve.) (Jem. Hirt.) One of a class of 
soldiers who had honorably gone through the full term 
of military service. — ( Univ.) In academic parlance, a 
professor who is honorably retired from the longer dis- 
charge of hisdutier, on account of old age, ill-health, &c. 

Emersion, (cmirsiün.) [From L. emergo, I step 
forth.) The act of emerging out of a liquid or other 
enclosing body:—as opposed to immersion. — ( Ast.) 
The reappearance of any celestial body which has been 
eclipsed or occulted. The term is commonly limited to 
the reappearance of a star after eccultation by the 
moon, and to the reappearance of Jupiter's satellites. 

Emerson, Ratra WALDO, (ém’tir-siin,) an American 
poet and essayist, B. in Boston, 1803, graduated at Har- 
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vard College in 1821. In 1829 he entered the Unitarian 

ministry, which he left in 1832. He has since achieved a 

world-wide reputation by his philosophical lectures and 

published works, the chief of the latter being his famous 

Essays, tho first series of which uppeared in 1841, and 

the second in gres In 1846, he collectod and eae 

bis poems. In 1850, appeared Representative Men ; 

English Traits ; 1860, The Conduct of Life. D. Ten 

Emery, (ém'ür-e.) [From Cape Emeri, Isle of Naxos. } 
(Min.) A compact variety of Corundum, very generally 
regarded as a kind of iron ore. It is of a blackish-gray 
color, and so very hard as to scratch topaz. It consists 
of alumina, silica, and iron; and is used in the form of 
a powder for polishing hard minerals and metals. The 
lapidaries cut ordinary gems by sprinkling their wheels 
with the moisteucd powder of E.; but it will produce 
no effect on the diamond. 

Emetie, (e-méik.) (Gr. emetikos, a vomiting.) (Med.) 
A medicine for emptying the stomach by vomiting. 
Twenty grains of ipecacuanha is a very safe and good 
E. for evacuating the stomach, when it is disordered by 
improper food; it produces an effect in from 10 to 20 
minutes, and. its uction may be assisted by chamomile 
teor warm water, When poison has been swallowed, 
the stomach is often iusensible to the ordinary means 
of acting upon it, particularly if a large dose of opium 
has been taken. In such a case, half a drachin of sul- 
phate of zinc, or of sulphate of copper, may be given, 
dissolved in three ounces of warm water; a third part 
to be taken every 10 minutes, until it operates, 

Emetine, (cn'e-tin.) (Chem.) A white, pulverulent, 
and bitter substance, which exists in ipecacuanha to 
the amount of 16 per cent., and appears to be the sole 
cause of its emetic properties. In a dose of half a grain 
it acts as a powerful emetic, followed by sleep; and 
six grains produce violent vomiting, stupor, and death. 

Emeute, (a-mü/.) [Fr.] A riot, outbreak, or popular 
disturbance. 

Emication, (ém-e-kd'shiin.) [From L. emicatio, a leap- 
ing forth.) A flying off in small particles, as from 
heated iron or fermenting liquors. 

Emigration, (-jra'shün.) Tr. emigratio, a removal.] 
The removal of one or a number of people from one 
country to another in order to take up their permanent 
residence in the latter, 

Emin Pasha. An African trayeller, born of Jewish 

nts in Silesia, 1840, his true name being Edward 
hnitzer. He entered the service of Turkey, and 
took the name of Emin. In 1576 he entered the ser- 
vice of Egypt, was appointed Medical Chief in the 
Equatorial Province, and in 1878 Governor of this 
province. In 1879 he was given the title of Bey, and 
in 1887 of Pasha. le made extensive and valuable 
natural history collections. Being cut off from Egypt 
by the Mahdi revolution, he was rescued from his 
perilous position by Stanley in 1889. He afterward 
entered the German service at Zanzibar, led an ex pedi- 
tion to Central Africa, and was assassinated by an Arab. 

Emir, (é’mir.) [Ar., a chief] Among the Saracens, 
Turks, and Arabs, a title of dignity, at first given to all 
the caliphs, but now confined to those who are consid- 
ered the descendants of Mohammed, by his son-in-law 
Ali and bis daughter Fatirza, and who alone are enti- 
tled to wear turbans of green, the sacred color. The 
title is also indicative of certain offices, such as the gov- 
ernorship of a p., &c., und in this sense corresponds with 


pasha, 

Emmanuel, (¢m-mdn'ii-tl.) [Heb, God with us.] 
(Script.) A title of the Saviour, significative of the mys- 
tery and actuality of his Divine incarnation. 

Emmanuel, called tre Great, king of Portugal, B. 
1469, s. John IT. in 1495. His reign of 26 years was 
rendered illustrious by the maritime discoveries and 
colonizing expeditions of Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albu- 

uerque, and Almeida. Æ was brother-in-law to the 
Emperor Charles V. D. 1521. 

Emmaus, (^/nmauz,) the village where Christ revealed 
himself to two of his disciples on the afternoon of his 
resurrection. Eusebius and Jerome locate it at the 
ancient Nicopolis, 20 m. W.N.W. of Jerusalem. 

Emmerich, (én'mir-ik,) a manuf. town of Prussia, or 
the Rhine, 5 m. from Cleves. Pop. 8,000. 

Emmet, ROBERT, (¢m’mit,) an Irish revolutionist, B. in 
Cork, 1778, He became one of the leaders of the so- 
enlled * United Irishmen," and in 1803 headed the mob 
that murdered Lord Chief-Justice Kilwarden in the 
streets of Dublin. For this he was tried and executed 
in the same year. The fate of this gifted and patriotic 
man forms the subject of two of Moore's finest lyrics iu 
his Jrish Melodies. — His brother, Thomas ADDIS EMMET, 
B. in Cork, 1764, became implicated in the Irish insur- 
rection of 1797-8, and in the latter year suffered arrest 
and a consequent 3 years' imprisonment. In 1804 he 
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emigrated to the U. States, and became attorney-gen- 
eral of New York State in 1512, à 

Emmett, (mwoah) dn lowe, a NNW. co, skirting 
Minnesota; area, +04. m ; C. Estherville. Pop. 1,392. 
—In Michiyun, a N. co, b. on Lake Michigan; crea, 200 
eq. m.: € Little Traverse. 

Emollescence, (e-màl/l's-s?nz.) [From L. emollio, T 
iwake soft] (Metall) That degree of softness in a fu- 
sible body whereby its shape becomes aliered. 

Emollients, (emój^ 4/2.) [Sune dorsi, i.) Such 
remedies as are supposed to ret lvii ania 








tax the 
fibre, and soften and allay irritation and inilutitiascoti: 

Empatemicnt, päin n ) [From b. in, on, an dy lus, 
a stäake.] Among the ane, Romans, ind until almost re- 
cent times, also among the Turks, a barl arous moce of 
torture and capital punishment, in which a criminal 
was spitted on a stake fastened firinly in the ground.— 
(Her.) A conjunction of coats-of-armis crosswise. 

Empedocles, (¢m-péd'o-kierz,) a Greek philosopher 
who flourished in the 5th cent. B. c. 

Emperor, (cn'pür-r.) [From L. imperator, one who 
commands. | (Hist) Among the anc. Romans, the tithe 
imperator was conferred on a victorious general; but 
on the fall of the republic, it was applied to the head 
of the state in the p:rson of Augustus Cæsar, 27 n. €. 
The emperors thenceforward appointed their own suc- 
cessors, Who enjoyed the title of Cu: ers. The line of 
Eastern Æ commenced with Valens, 364. Charlemagne 
assumed the imperial diguity after his coronation at 
Rome, and it has ever since been claimed by the sove- 
reigns of Germany. When the German empire was 
dissolved in 1805, the title passed to the E. of Austria, 
The Turkish empire was innugurated under Ottoman 
(Othman), E, in 1299. In Russia, Peter I. assumed the 
style of Czar (Cesar), or E. of all the Russias, in 1721. 
Napoleon I. (Bonaparte) declared hims-if Æ. of the 
French, May 15, 18394. Dom Pedro of Poriugal became 
E. of Brazil by popular election in 1825, aud Soulouque, 
under the title of Faustin L, was proclaimed Æ. of 
Hayti (San Domingo) in 1819. The French empire was 
restored un ler Napoleon ILL, 1502, and terminated in 
1871. In the last-named year, William L, king of 
Prussia, was declared Æ. of Germany by the unanimous 
voice of the German princes und | ls. 

Empeiracea, (COn-petose-e.) [Fr>u Gr. en, on, and 
petros, a stone.) (Bot) The Crowberry or Crakeberry 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Euphorbé:es, consisting. of 
shrubs with heath-like evergreen oxstipulate leaves, 
and small axillary flowers. The best known species is 
Enpetrum nigrum, & small shrub found on the granite 
rocks of the White Mts. of New Hampshire, Its black 
berries are soinetimes eaten, and are used by the Grecn- 
landers to prepire a ferinented liquor. 

Emphasis, (cm'fah-sis,) pl. Rupnisss. lr, a preg- 
nant declaration ]. (Rhet) A particular stress of vocal 
üutterance, soim tines accompanied by wopriate bod- 
ily action, give à to such parts or wor an oration or 
assertion as tie speaker intends specuuly to impress 
upon his hearers, 

Emp tilysis, (2277-88). [Gr nn eruption on.) (Med ) 














An eruption of vesicular pimples couvcüniag an acrid | 


fluid. 
Emphysema, (^m-fesu) [Gra an dnflation.] 
(Med.) A puy tumor forin:d by the air in innating 


itself into the cellular meni! raas, aud rendering the 
part affected tense and elastic; it erepilates when 
pressed, 

Empire, (¢m’'pir.) [Fr. from L. imperium.) The ter- 
ritory or territories under the rule und government of 
an emperor. The old Roman #. became ultimately di- 
vided into the busera and Western E. The forner was 
also called the Lower E. The Western became, towards 
the close of the 9th cent, the Gerace or Holy Roman 
E. The term is sometimes ay plied to the territories of 
a monarch not styled enpercr, as the British Æ. In the 
latter case, however, the sove.eign of Great Britain de- 
rives her tit.cof Zmpress from ler cistern Æ. of India, 

Em pirie, (On-pirik.) (Gr. empe *, an experimen- 
talist.] Literatly, one whose kaowledge has been de- 
riv frera experience. Thus, among the ancients, the 
E. school of medicine waa opposed to the dogmatic, 
E. were gen^rully a sect of empty and pretentious ig- 
norami; and hence the tern, iu modern parlance, has 
come to be used forany quack or charlatan who pretends 
to medical or pharmaceutical know ledge and skill, 

Banplasties, -plis üks.) (Prom Gr ionlisti os adapt- 
ed for closing the pores.) Wed) Such qoed.cines as 
tend to constipate and close the pores of the Lody. 

Ean poli, (^n-po'le,; a town of N. Italy, in Tos any, on 
the Arno, 16 m. W.S.W. of Florence, Jip, 8 200. 

Emporia, v m-põ'reth ) a vill. of Kanes, C. o? Lyon 
county, cm the Neoebe rer foy Nose aie SSW wt 
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Emporium, pl. EMPORIA, (-po’re-iim.) [Gr. emporion, 
a mart] (Com.) A common mart or resort of mer- 
chants for trade; particularly a city or town of extcn- 
sive commerce, oronein which the trade of un extensive 
country centres, or to Which sellers und buyers resort 
from different countries; in au extended sense, it is alse 
applied to a depót for merchandise; a warehouse; a 
bazaar. 

Enpress, (imprès) The consort of an emperor. 

Empyema, (m-p-e'mah.) [Gra suppuration.) ( Med.) 
A disorder in which purulent matier is contained in the 
thorax or breast, after an infananation or suppuration 
of the lungs end pleura; itis attended with n diili ully 
of breathing and an inability tu lie on the side opposite 
to that which is atieeted. 

Empyrean, Exmpyre’am, (ü0m-pe-réün.) [From 
Gr. cinpereuo, I set on fire.| A term used by the ancients 
to express tho highest heaven, where the blessed enjoy 
the beatific vision: — its name is derived from its hav- 
ing been supposed to be the region of fire. Eupyreal, 
is ndjectively applied to the higher regions of space, or 
those which are above the utmost limits of the atmos- 
phere; thus we say, empyrcal light. 

Empy reuma, (-pe-roo'mah.) |Gr., coal to keep a fire 
alit.) (Chem.) The peculiar smell produced from Lurnt 
substances. Hence oils obtained by distilling matters 
at high temperatures are called empyreumatic oils. 

Ems, (émz,) in Germany, a river which, after passing 
through Westphalia, falls into the Bay of Dollart, in the 
N. Sea, after a course of 150 m.— A fashionable spa in 
the duchy of Nassau, on the Lahn, 5 m. from Nassaun. 
The waters have a varying temp. of from 93° to 1039 
Fahr. Pop. 3,500, 

Emu, or Emeu, (e’mi.) (Zovl.) A bird of the Ostrich 
fam., the Casvarinus novice hel- 
landiæ of Australia (Fig. 
99b. It nearly equals the 
ostrich in bulk, but has 
shorter legs, a shorter neck, 
and is thicker in the body. 
It is allied to the Casrowary, 
from which it differs chiefly 
by the head, which is covered 
with feathers, and has no 
helmet or protuberance AM 
whatever, as in thet species. ~~ 

Eniulgent,  (cwüljnt) ~ — 
[brom L. emelgeo, I milk =F 
fiom.] (Aart) A term given ^ : 
to the artery and vein of the Fig. 904. — EMU, or EMEU. 
kidney. 

Emnision, (conülsmn) [Same deriv.] (Med) Any 
la teous or milk-iike mixture prepared by combining 
oil and water by means of an exteancous substance. 

Enivnetlory, (e-miinyk'lo-re.) [From L. emungo, I blow 
the nose.| (Anat) An excretory duct; thus, tlie skin is 
the ¢.unctory of the body. 

Ennliosauria, (e-mcl-c-c-sau're-ah.) [From Gr. enalio, 
maine, and sauros, lizard.) (70/) A nume given to those 
extinct Saurians in which are found tuitle-like fins in 
conjunction with the head and body of a crocodile, 

Eunsdiage,(cncl'lah-je) [Gren exchange.) (Gram.) 
A fi ure which serves to indicate the change of one case, 
mood, &e., for another. 

Enamel, (nJm) (Fr. éma] (Applies? Chem.) A 
vitriliable substar.ce, chiefly formed of the oxides of 
lead and tin, with soda and silica, in the shape of pow- 
deued quartz or flint. These, when melted together, 
yildawhite E. Other metallic oxides are employed to 
communi.ate colors to the white basis. Æ. are distin- 
gui-hed into transparent and opaque ; in the former, ali 
the elements have experienced an equal degree of lique- 
faction, and are thus run into crystal glass; while in the 
others, some of their elements have 1c2i-ted the uction 
of heat, so that their particles retain euflicient ap gregue 
tion to prevent the transmis-ion of light, Æ. wie used 
either in imitating precious stones, in painting in #,or 
in the ornamentation of gold, silver, and other metals, 
The faces of watches are commonly enamelled. Of 
modern +, the Champlevé, the Cleisonné. and Limoges, 
are most prized by collectors This art is of such great 
antiquity as to render it difficulr, if not imj ossible, to 
trace it to its origin. It was practised by the Egyptians 
in very remote tines, as appears from the ornaments 
that have been found on the envelopes of mummies. It 
passed from Egypt into Greece, and afterwards. into 
Rome and its provs. Jron cooking-vessels are now 
coated with E, and in a very permauent manner, the 
fire having no effect on them. Artificial eyes are 
formel so skilfully in Æ., that it is difficult, when in 
use, to discover that they are not real. —( Painting.) E. 
painting s performed upon metal previously covered 
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be done in small pieces; and it stands in the same rela- 
tion to porceluin-pai nting that miniature does to water- 
color painting. ‘The metals used are gold and copper; 
the latter is usually gilt; silver is never used, because 
that inetal is liable to blister, and otherwise injure the 
E. ; and brass is of too fusible a quality. The colors are 
melted in the fire, where they take a lustre like that of 
glass. This painting is prized for its peculiar bright- 
ness and vividness, which are very permanent, the 
colors not being effaced or sullied by time. Jean Peti- 
tot, a Genevese, B. in 1607, acquired great celebrity as a 
painter in Æ., and his works are much sought after by 
collectors. The town of Limoges in France was already 
celebrated In the 12th century for its Æ., distinguished, 
among other peculiarities, by the use of a tranaparent 
color with small globules having the effect of gems, Its 
most celebrated artists were Léonard Limousin in the 
time of Frangois L, and Jean Landin in the reign of 
Henri IV. 

Enantiosis, (e-ndn-tc-o'sts.) [Gr., a contruliction.] 
( Rhet.) A figure of speech by which that which is ut- 
tered negatively is to be understood affirmatively. 

Enaren. (eihr'e-ih,) a region of Central Africa, bet. 
Lat. 7-9? N., and Lon. 36-389 E. It is peopled chiefly 
by the Gallas tribes, and carries on an extensive trade 
with Abyssinia. C. Saka. Chief. riv. Gibbe and Dodesa, 

Enarthrosis, (én-chr-thro’sts.) (From Gr. en, in, and 
arthron, a joint.) (Anat.) The ball and socket-joint; 
or, that species of articulation which consists in the 
insertion of the round end of a bone into the cavity of 
another, forming a movable joint. 

Encaustic, (én-kauz'tik.) [From Gr. en, in, and kaus- 
tikos, burning — a burniug-in.] (Fine Arts.) A manner 
of painting with a wax medium, which is impregnated 
and fixed upon the cauvas or panel by the aid of heat, 
burnt in (7ncausfum), practised by the artists of anti- 
quity, who used the stylusand wax. Various attempts 
have beeu made in modern times to revive it, but with 
littlo «uccess, oil being a far better medium than wax. 
— E. Tiles aro ornamental tiles made of an earthen- 
ware intermediate between common tiles and porcelain, 
and now extensively used for paving churches, halls, 
conservatories, &c. 

Enceinte, (02/g)-&n/.) [Fr., pregnant], (Law.) The 
state of a woman with child. T Re A he surround- 
ing wall or rumpart of a fortified place, commonly com- 
prising bastions and curtains, flanked by round or 
square towers, and having the moat or main ditch im- 
ruedintely on the outside of it. 

Enehns'ing. See Cia-tNa, 

Enchoric Characters, (é-k)r'k.) See IIERO- 
GLYPHICS. 

Enucke's Comet, (ng aes) (Ast) A well-known 
comet of short period, the first of the class ever recog- 
nized. It was discovered by Pons, at Marseilles, 1815 ; 
but was named after Johann Franz Encke, a German 
astronomer, B. at Ilamburg, 1791, who established the 
periodic character of this body's motion; also detected 
the fact that its successive returns to perihelion at in- 
tervals of rather more than 1.211 days, are accelerated 
by a short interval of time, from which circumstance 
he was led to conclude that the comet's motions are re- 
tarded (and so its period shortened) by the resistance 
of an etherial medium, 

Enclave, (n-klàv') [Fr enclosed.] (Her) Some- 
thing inserted into another, particularly when the piece 
so let in is square. 

Eneclitie, (én-klit/ik.) [From Gr. enklitikos, that which 
leans.] (Gram.) A particle so closely united with 
another word as to seem a component of it; thus, que 
in virwnque. 

Encore, (dn(g)-kor’.) [Fr., again.] A word by which 
auditors and spectators of a play, or the like, call for 
the repetition of that particular part which excites 
their approval or applause. 

Encrinite, (én'Ire-nit.) [From Gr. en, in, and krinon, 
a lily.) (Pal.) The name given to the fossil marine 
radiate animals of the order Crinoids (q. v.), commonly 
called Stone Lily, from their resemblance to a flower 
(Fig. 223). The countless myriads of their remains fill 
many limestone-beds of the transition formations, and 
compose vast strata, extending over large tracts of 
country in N. America and N. Europe. 

Encroachment, (-króc/mént.) (From Old Fr. en- 
crocher, to hook.) (Law.) An unlawful infringement 
of, or intrusion upon, the rights, prerogatives, and pos- 
sessions of another. 

Eneycelopetlim, or ENCYCLOPÆDIA, (Zn'si-Klo-pe' de-ah.) 
(Sometimes abbrev. CYCLOPEDIA.) [From Gr. en, in, ky- 
klos, circle, and padeia, instruction — literally, circular 
Into (hit) Among the ancients, a term sig- 
nifleatory of such an entire round of learning as was 
emed essential to 4 liberal education. It comprised, 
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therefore, all the arts and sciences known in the earlier 
ages of the world. In the modern acceptation of the 
word, it is understood to express a work — whether 
summarized or exhaustively elaborated — which con- 
veysa general fund of critical and practical information 
upon every branch of knowledge that comes within the 
compass of technology, and of scientific and pnilosoph 
ical nomenclature, 
Encyst'ed Tumor. (Med) See Cysr. 
Endeavour Straits, (én-dév-iir,} a wide channel 
which intervenes bet. the N.W. coast of Australia and 
the island of New Guinea; Lat. 10°45’S8., Lon. 142° 10’ E. 
Endecagon, (én-iék'a-gón.) [From Gr. endeka, eleven, 
and gónta, angie.) (Geom.) A plane figure of 11 sides 
and angles. When the former are all equal, the surface 
is the square of one side multiplied by 936564. 
Endemic, (én-dém’ik.) ([Gr., literally, amongst the 
people.] (Med.) A non-infectious disease, peculiar to 
a certain region or dist., and arising from local causes; 
thus, ague is an E. inasmuch as it is confined to low, 
swampy neighborhoods ; — E. is distinguished from an 
epidemic, inasmuch that the latter signifies a disease 
which spreads by contagion over a whole country. 
Enderby Land, (én’dirte,) a large island or semi- 
continent in the Antarctic Ocean; Lat. 67° 30 S., Lon. 
509 E. It was discovered in 1831 by Biscoe. 
Endive, (én'div. (Bot) Seo CICHORIUM, 
Endocardium, (-do-kir/de-üm.) [From Gr. endon, 
inside, and kardia, the heart.] (Anat.) That membrane 
which serves to line the interior surface of the heart. 
Endocarp, [Pre x Bot.) See DRUPE. 
Endogens, (én'dojénz.) [Gr. endon, within, and gen- 
nw, I germinate.] (Bot) The 4th class of plants in 
the system of Lindley, and sgo called because their stems 
grow by successive additions to the inside; that is to 
say, by the addition of woody vessels towards the inte- 
rior, so that the outer part is the oldest and hardest. 
In endogenous plants, which are all monocotyledonous, 
there is no distinction of pith-wood, bark, and medul- 
lary rays, as in exogenous stems. Palms, grasses, or- 
chids, and lilies, fall into this important class, which in 
warm countries contains trees of large size. 
Febre nod a (en'do-limf.) (Physiol) See Ean. 
Endophy lous, (én-dòftl-lüs.) [Gr., literally, inside 
a leaf.) (Bot) Formed from within a sheathing leaf; 
as the young leaves of endogenous plants. 
Endoplenra, (-ploo'rah.) [Gr. literally, inside a rib.] 
(Bot) The innermost skin of a seed-coat. 
Endorhizal, (Zu-do-ri'zil.) [Gr. endon, within, risa, 
root.| (Bot.) Designating that kind of generation in 
which the original radicle forms a sheath round the 
first root which comes from within the former. 
Endosm ose, (-dós-móz.) [Gr. endon, nnd osmos, im. 
pulsion.] (Physiol.) When two different liquids are 
separated by a thin porous partition, either inorganic 
or organic, a current sets in from each liquid to tlie 
other; to these currents the names endosmose and eros 
mose are respectively given. These terms, which sig: 
nify impulse from within, and impulse from without, were 
first introduced by M. 
Dutrochet, who first 
drew attention to 
these phenomena, 
They may be well il- 
lustrated by means of 
the endosmometer. 
This consists of a lon 
tube, at the end 
which a membranous 
bag is firmly bound 
(Fig. 305). The bag 
is then filled with a 
strong syrup, or some 
other solution denser 
than water, such as 
milk or albumen, and 
is immersed in water. 
The liquid is found 
gradually to rise in 
the tube, to a height 
which may attain sev- 
eral inches; at the 
same time, the level 
of the liquid in which 
the endosmometer is @& 
immersed becomes 
lower. It follows, 
therefore, that some 
of the external liquid 
has passed through 
the membrane and = 
has mixed with the 
internal liquid. The 
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external liquid moroover is found to contain some of 
the inte liquid. Hence two currents have been pro- 
duced in opposite directions. The flow of the liquid to- 
wards that which increases in volume is endoemose, and 
the current in the opposite direction is exosmose. If 
water be placed in the bag, and immersed in syrup, en- 
dosmose is produced from the water towards the syrup, 
and the liquid in the interior diminishes in volume 
while the level of the exterior is raised. The height 
of the ascent in the endosmometer varies with different 


Endosperm, (-spiirm.) [From Gr. endon, and sperma, 

| Ga) The mt or albumen of seeds. 

(n'do-stóm.) [Gr., literally, inside the 

mouth.] (Bot.) The channel traversing the inner in- 
tegument of a seed, immediately under the foramen. 

Endowment, (-dow’mént.) [From Gr. dés, a portion.] 
(Law.) Act of settling a dower upon a woman. Also, 
the transference of a property for the support of some 
religious or benevolent institution. 

Endymion, (-dim'e-ün.) (Myth.) A youth beloved by 
the goddess Diana, and represented as being in a state 
of perpetual sleep. 

Energico, (a-nair/je-ko.) [It., forcibly.] (Mus.) Mark- 
ing a certain part or passage to be sung or played with 
powerful delivery and strong execution, yet with dis- 
tinct articulation of the single notes. 

Enfield, (én'feeld,) a town of England, co. Middlesex, 
10 m. N.E. of London, with a large factory of arms be- 
longing to the govt., where were manufactured the 
well-known Enfield rifles. Pop. 11,500. 

Entfilade, (n-fe-làd'.) (From Fr.enfüer, to file upon a 
string.) (Mil) A musketry or artillery fire, directed 
along the length of an enemy's line; hence, a trench is 
said to be enfiladed when exposed to a raking fire of 
shot lengthwise. 

Enfleurage, (6n(7)-floor’dzh.) [Fr.] (Perfum.) A pro- 
cess for extracting the scents from flowers by absorption. 

Enfranchisement, (-frdn’chizmént.)  [Fr. affran- 
chisement.) A making free; the admission to certain 
liberties or privileges. Thus, a person receiving the 
freedom of a city is said to be enfranchised. In Feudal 
Law, a villein or serf was said to be enfranchised when 
made free by his lord. 

Engadine, (/n-gaA-deen',) a beautiful vale of Switzer- 
land, in the Grisons, at an elevation of 5,750 feet above 
sea-level, and extending along both sides of the head- 
waters of the Inn. 

Engaged Columns, (én-gdjd’-.) (Arch.) Columns 
of which one-half only stands out from the wall. 

Engano, (n-ga/»o,) an island near the W. coast of 
Sumatra, in the Eastern archipelago; Lat. 5° 21^ S., Lon. 
102° 20' E. It is abt. 20 m. in circuit, and is hilly and 
well covered with vegetation. 

Engenho-do-Matto, (én-zhén'yo-do-mit'to,) a town 
of Brazil, p. Minas-Geraes, 140 m. N.W. of Rio de Janeiro, 
Pop. 13,000. 

Enghien, Louis ANTOINE HENRI DE BOURBON, Duc D’, 
(don gedag.) B. at Chantilly, 1772, was the son of the 

last duke of Bourbon. After serving in the army of his 
graudfather the Prince de Condé against the nch 
republic, he was arrested in Baden, 1804, conveyed to 
France, sentenced to death by a drum-head court-mar- 
tial, and shot, March, 1804. The military murder of this 
young and guiltless prince has left an indelible stain 
upon the character of Napoleon I, 

Engine, (énjin.) [From L. ingenium.) ( Mech.) Any ma- 
chine or mechanical contrivance — simple or complex 
— by which force or speed is obtained when ucted upon 
by some motive power. . 

Engineer, (énjin-eer’.) [Fr. ing£nieur.] Strictly speak- 
ing, one who guides or manages an engine. The term 
is, however, extended to any one whose pursuits relate 
to manuficturing or constructive operations, in which 
engines of any kind are used; — their business being 
called Engineering. E. are generally of 3 kinds — mili- 
tary, civil, and manufacturing; the first devises and di- 
rects the construction of fortified works, offensive or 
defensive; the second is engaged in framing the plans 
and superintending the formation of public works such 
as railroads, canals, bridges, docks, aqueducts, and the 
like; while the third is exclusively employed in the 
fabrication of machinery to be worked by steam- or 
water-power ; —the last-named is usually termed, in 
the U. States, a machinist, in distinction from one who 
has the working direction of an engine; whereas, in 
England, the latter takes the name of engine-river. 

England, (ing fied.) the most S. and richest portion 

a Of the island of Great BRITAIN (q. v.). It is b. N. b 
Scotland, E. the German Ocean, 8. by the English 
Channel, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, the principality 
of Wales, and the Irish Sea. Maximum length, 425 m.; 
breadth, fluctuating bet. 62 and 280 m. Total coast-line 
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abt. 2,000 m. Area, 50,812 sq. m. It is divided into 40 
cos. The principal islands belonging to it are those of 
Man, Lundy, Scilly, Walney, Sheppey, Wight, Lindis- 
farne, and the Channel Islands. Chief rivers. Severn, 
Thames, Trent, Mersey, Ouse, Medway, Tyne, Dee, Tces, 
Wear, Derwent, and Eden. Lakes. Derwentwater, Ulles- 
water, Windermere, and Keswick. Estuaries. Those of 
the Thames, Mersey, Humber, Severn, Dee, Southampton 
Water, and the Wash. It has numerous capes and head- 
lands, the chief of which appear elsewhere in this work. 
Mts, The principal are those of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Yorkshire, with the Cheviots on the Scottish 
border, the Derbyshire “ Peak," and the Cotswolds in 
Gloucestershire. Numerous forests are spread over the 
country. Soil. The major part of the land is fertile and 
highly productive, owing to a* admirable system of 
tillage; while well-furnished farm-houses, and comfort- 
able cottages everywhere meet the eye, and evince that 
taste for neatness and rural beauty which is so charac- 
teristic of the nation. The same features, too, on a 
larger and grander scale, are found in the country-seats 
of the nobility and squirarchy. The climate is gen- 
erally moist, but mild andJbealthy. Chief towns, Lon- 
don (C. of the Brit. Empire), Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Hall, Bristol, Newcustle-on-Tyne, 
Sheffield, Bath, Oxford, Carlisle, &c. Under the head 
of Great Britain, the agricultural, commercial, and polit- 
ical Interests of tbe country will be created of, Pop. 
(in 1-91), 27,483,490. 

England, (Church of.) See PROTESTANT Episcopal 
CHURCH. 

English Literature. The ancient language of 
Britain, as that of the Gauls, was the Celtic. When, in 
the óth cent., Teutonic invaders settled in the country, 
the original inhabitants retired to the western portion 
of the island, where the Celtic continued to be spoken 
without any admixture. The greatest part of Britain 
having become a Roman province, the Roman legions, 
which resided in Britain for above 200 ycars, undoubt- 
edly disseminated the Latin tongue; and the people 
being afterwards governed by laws written in Latin, 
it must have necessarily followed that their language 
would undergo a considerable change. In fact, the 
British tongue continued for some time mixed with the 
provincial Latin; but at length it was in a great meas- 
ure destroyed, and that of the Saxons introduced in- 
stead of it. What the Saxon was long before the con- 
quest, viz., about the year 700, may be seen in the most 
ancient manuscript of that language, which in a gloss 
of the Evangelists, by Bishop Eadfride, in which the 
three first articles of the Lord's prayer run thus: Uren 
Jader thic arth in heofnas, sic gehalgud thin noma, to cymeth 
thin ric. Sic thin willa sue*is in heofnas, and in eortho, 
&c. In the beginning of the 9th century, the ancient 
English acquired a tincture of the Danish; but the 
Normans, as a monument of their conquest, endeavored 
to introduce their language; and glish became, 
under them, a medley. About the year 900, the Lord's 
prayer in the ancient Anglo-Saxon was as follows; 
Thu ure fader the eart on heofenum, si thin nama gehalgod ; 
cume thin rice, si thin willa on eorthan swa, swa on heof- 
enum, &c. The English language continued to undergo 
various mutations till the year 1537, when the Lord's 
prayer was thus printed: Oure father which arte in heven, 
halowed be thy name; let thy kingdome come, thy will be 
Sulfiled as well in erth as it is in heven; gave us this daye 
1n dayly bred, &c. Here, it may be observed, the diction 
is brought almost to the perfect standard, the chief 
variations being only in the orthography. Since the 
Norman invasion, the language has not suffered any 
shock from the intermixture of conquerors with the 
natives of England; but it bas undergone great altera- 
tions, by the disuse of a large portion of Saxon words, 
and the introduction of others from the Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, In some instances, words 
have been borrowed by authors, directly from the Latin 
and Greek; but in the rest, they have been received 
throngh the medium of tbe French and Italian. For 
terms in the sciences, authors have generally resorted 
to the Greek; and from this source, as discoveries in 
science demand new terms, the vocabulary of the Eng- 
lish tongue is receiving continual augmentation. There 
are also a few words derived from the German and 
Swedish, chiefly terms in mineralogy; and commerce 
has introduced new commodities of foreign growth or 
manufacture, with their foreign names, which now 
make a part of our language. It may then be stated, 
that the English is composed of, Ist, Saxon and Danish 
words of Teutonic and Gothic origin; 2d, British or 
Welsh, which may be considered as of Celtic origin; 3d, 
Norman, a mixture of French and Gothic; 4th, Latin; 
Sth, French; 6th, Greek; Tth, a few worda directly 
from the Italian, Spanish, German, and some other 
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languages of the continent; 8th, a few foreign words, 
introduced by commerce, or by political or literary in- 
tercourse. Of these the Saxon portion constitute our 
mother tongue. The Danish and Welsh also are primi- 
tive words, and may be considered as part of our ver- 
nacular language. Taking the sum total of words in a 
large English dictionary at 45,566, it will be found that 
29,853 are of Greek or Latin origin, 13,230 come from 
Teuton.c sources, whilst the remaining 483 are of mis- 
cellaneous derivation. 

Engrailed, (¢n-grild’.) [From Fr. engréler.] (Her.) 
Indented with curved lines, as a bend or chevron. 

Engraving, (ca-gráv'ing.) {From A.S. gravan, to dig.] 
(Fine Arts.) The art of producing designs by means of 
incised lines on any hard substance, such as stone (sce 
LITHOGRAPHY), wood (seo XYLOGRAPHY), plates of metal, 
&c., which, being filled with ink, yield impressions to 
paper upon being submitted to the action of the press. 

he art of E. on copper was invented in Europe in the 
éarly part of the 15th cent. The earliest book in which 
engravings ure found is an edition of Dante, published 
at Florence in 1481. Then, and long before, it had been 
usual to decorate church and other plate in niello ; which 
consisted in etching the designs, with a steel-point, upon 
gold or silver, then Æ. with a burin, and filling in with 
a combination of silver, lead, copper, sulphur, and bo- 
rax, which was easily fusible, and of a black color. Be- 
fore melting in the niello, the artists were in the habit 
of taking impressions of the design with liquid sul- 
phur; but Finiguerra improved this process by using 
for the purpose a mixture of soot and oil, and pressing 
damp paper upon the plate with a roller. This led to 
copperplate Æ., which is effected by cutting lines repre- 
senting the subject on a plate of copper, with a graver 
or burin, the burr being taken off with a &craper.— 
Etching is an E. on copper &c., produced by an acid. 
The plate having been covered with a varnish, and the 
design having been drawn through the varnish with > 
suitable implement, the acid is poured on the plate, nng 
this acts upon (or bites, as it is technically termed,) the 
plate where the varnish has been removed. Stippling 
differs from etching only in having dots instead of 
lines. — Mezzntinto Æ. consists in first scoring the copper 
over thickly in every direction, so that if printed from, 
it would give a uniferm black impression: the outline 
is then traced with an etching-needle ; after which the 
plate is scraped, so as to leave enough of the scoring to 
produce the required tints, in the different parts of the 
work.— Aquaf/n'a E. gives an effect like that of an 
Indian-ink drawing. It is effected by first etching the 
design, then covering the plate with a solution of Bur- 
gundy pitch, or mastic, in spirits of wine. The rapid 
evaporation of the spir leaves a granulated texture; 
and aquafortis being poured on the plate, it is corroded 
in the parts left uncovered by the spirits of wine, As 
in etching, when the lighter parts are &ufliciently acted 
upon, they are s/opped out, that is, protected from fur- 
ther action of the acid. — Ltching on Glass. The glass 
is covered with beeswax, and tho design being drawn 
with an etching-needle, is subjected to the action of sul- 
phuric acid sprinkled with powdered Derbyshire spar, 
which causes hydrofluoric acid to be evolved; the parts 
covered with beeswax are entirely protected from the 
corroding action of this acid. The process may be re- 
versed, by drawing the design with n solution of bees- 
wax in turpentine, and then corroding as before. 

Engravings. (Fine Arts) Impressions upon paper, 
taken from copper or steel plates; those from wood- 
blocks nre usually termed wood-cuts. 

Enharmonic, (-hdr-ndn'ik.) [From Gr. en, and har- 
monia.) (Mus) Designating a musical scale progress- 
ing by very short intervals, or smaller than those of the 
diatonic and chromatic. 

Enigma, (¢-niy’mak.) [Gr. ainigma, an obscure say- 
ing.) A puzzling or ambiguous proposition or saying, 
in which the true sense or meaning is couched under 
obscuro language. Among the ancients, Æ, were held 
as being of such importance that monarchs were wont to 
aispatch embassies to each other for their solution. At 
the present day, tho Æ. is nothing more than a kind of 
charade or jeu d'esprit. 

EnKkhuysen. (^uL-hi'zn) a fortified seaport of N. 
Holland, on the W, shore of the Zuyder Zee, 90 in. N.E. 
of Amsterdam. Jp, 6,500, 

Enlistment, (-List'mónt.) (Lew.) Tho voluntary en- 
rolling of a recruit into the military or uaval service. 
Ennation, (cOna'shün.) (Gr. ennea, nine.] (Zodl.) 

In insects, the ninth segmentary division. 

Enneneontahedron, (-07aA-Lon-tc-he^lrón.) 
ennenékonta, und hedra, a base.) (Crystal) A 
figure of 90 sides. 

Enne m. [Gr.] (Geom.) Same as NONAGON, q. e. 

Enneahedria, (čnne-ah-he'dre-ah.) [Gr. enneu, nine, 
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and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) A gen. ef columnar and 
double-pointed crystals, composed of a trigonal column, 
terminated at each extremity by a trigonal pyramid. 

Enneapetalous, (-pét'ah-lüs.) [Gr. ennea, and petalon, 
leaf.] (Bot) Nine-petalled. 

Ennenaspermious, (-pürm'üs. [Gr. sperma, sced.] 
(Bot.) Nine-seeded. 

Ennis, (in’nis,) a town of Ireland, C. co. Clare, on thz 
Fergus, 20 m. N. of Limerick. Zop. 8,500. 

Enniscortliiy,-Xór'the,) a town of Ireland, co. Wex- 
ford. Severe actions were fought here during the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. Pop. 8,000. 

Enniskillen, (in-nis-kil'ln,) a town of Ireland, C. co. 
Fermanagh, on an island in Lough Erne, 54 m. E. of 
Sligo. #. stood n memorable siege against the troops of 
James II. in 1659. /'op. 6,000. 

Ennius, Quintes, (čn'ne-ŭs,) a Roman epic poet, n. ir. 
Calabria, abt. 239 n c. He is credited with the honor 
of having been the introducer of the heroic Greek 
hexameter into Latin verse. Of his works only some 
fragments remain. D. abt. 169 n. c. 

Enni, (dn(g)-niwé".) jEr] Lassitude or weariness, 
arising from the want of something to employ the mind 
or interest the attention. 

Enoch, (cnók.) 1. A son of Cain. — 2. An antedilnvian 
patriarch, B. 3378 B.C., was the father of Methuselah, 
and “was translated that he should not see death," 
(Gen. v. 24), at the age of 365. The book cf E., one of 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, is chiefly 
made up with a relation of the prophetic visions of Æ. 
regarding the fall, heaven, hell, nature, astronomy, the 
future of the Jewish people, &c. This book was cur- 
rent in the primitive church, but was not generally re- 
ceived as canonical. It was lost abt. the 8th cent. In 
the last cent, the traveller Bruce discovered in Abys- 
sinia three complete MS. copies of the work, which he 
brought to England, where an English version of it 
was published in 1835 by Archbishop Lawrence. 

Eno«te, (e-]',) or ENopaL. [From L. priv. e, and nodus, 
a knot.) (Jol.) Without knots. 

Enos, (e’nds.) [Heb. man.] One of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, the first-born of Seth. He died at the age 
of 905, a. M. 1140. 

Enrockment, (-rdk’mént.) (Civ. Engin.) A quantity 
of loose stones, rnbble, boulders, &c., sunk into water 
as a base on which to erect breakwaters, piers, and the 
like. 

Ensemble, (6n(g)-sdm’bl.) [Fr. the whole] (Fine 
Arts.) The general efect of an entire work, viewed 
without reference to the parts. 

Ensiform, or Ex'sarE, (én'se-fórm.) i5 ensis, a sword, 
and forma, form.| (J30f.) Quite straight, with the point 
annta like the blade of a broadsword, or the leaf of the 

ris. 

Ensign, (én’sin.) Im. enseigne; L. in, and signum, a 
monk.] (Ail) In the English service, the lowest com- 
missioned oflicer in a regiment, ranking beneath 2d 
lieutenant; he carries the colors in a company of in- 
fantry.— ( Nout.) A large flag hoisted on a staff at the 
poop-rail, or flying from the mizzen-gaff of a ship. Also, 
a national flag, hoisted with the upper corner down- 
wards, when used as a signal of distress. Ships do not 
display their E. at sea, except when speaking strange 
vessels, 

Em tablature, CHIP ab ger) [Fr. entablement.] (Arch.) 
The superstructure which lies horizontally upon the 
columns in classic architecture (see Fig. 198). It is di- 
vided into architrare, the purt immediately above tho 
column; frieze, the central part; and cornice, the upper 
projecting mouldings, 

Enm'tail, (-6.) [from Fr. entailler, to notch.) (Eng. 
Law.) A restriction regarding the alienation of lands 
aud tenements, by one on whom they had been settled 
with a limitation toa particular class of heirs. Estates 
tail are general, where only one person’s body is speci- 
fied from which the issue must be derived; special, 
where both the progenitors are marked out. 

Entasis, ("i't«h-sis.) [Gr a stretching in] ( Arch.) The 
swelling ontline given to the shaft of a column. 

Entente cordiale, (05 g)tünt kor'de-aM.) [Fra 
cordial understanding.) (/’o/.) An interchange of pro- 
fessions and acts of amity and justice between the govts. 
of two states, founded usually upon analogy of national 
sympathies and interests. 

Enterclose, ((n'(r-kléz.) (Arch.) 
two rooms on the same floor, 

Enteritis, (»t-i'is) [Gr. enleron, an intestine.) 
(QMed.) Inflammation of the bowels or intestines; a dis- 
order always accompanied by considerable danger, and 
consequently requiring immediate attention. 

Enterocele, (cn'tür-o-scel) [Gr. enteron, and kélé, a 
tor) (Surg.) A rupture of the bowels, in which the 
Mut7e,7429 protrude into the groin. 
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Enterology, (-oje.) (Gr. enteron, and logos, a 
treatise. fed.) That branch of the science which 
treats of the bowels or intestines. 


En'terolite, (-lit.) [Gr. enteron, and lithos, stone., 
(Med.) Calcalus in the bowels. 

Enteromphalos, Caa Totor) (Gr. enteron, and om- 
phalos, the navel.] (Med.) Hernia or rupture of the 
umbilical cord. 

Enteropathy, (-op'ah-tie.) [Gr. enteron, and pathos, 
pain.] (Med. ease of the intestinal parts of the body. 

Enthymeme, (én-the-meme.) [From Gr. en, in, and 
thymos, the mind.) (Log) An ar.;ament which ex- 
presses only one premise of a syllogism. The ch-.rac- 
teristic difference between an E. and a syllogism is in 
the nature of the matter; that of the syllogism being 
eertain, that of the E. probable, and drawn from the 
province of opinion. 

Entirety, (-tir'te.) [From L. integer.] (Law.) The whole 
of a thing, as distinguished from a part or parts. — 

Entomolite, (-i6m’o-lit.) [From Gr. entomon, and lithos, 
stone.) (Pul.) A fossil or petrified insect. 4 

Entomology, (en-to-móFo-je.)) [From Gr. sntoma, in- 
sects, and logos, a trentise.] (ZoóL) That branch of 
aodlogy which has INSECTS (q. v.) for its object. The 
name insect implies an animal insected or divided into 
segments ; but it is now restricted to articulated animals, 
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having their bodies in three distinct portions, — head, 
thorax, and abdomen; antennz on the head; three 


ir of wings, and aérial respiration (Fig. 306). Thus 
lefined, spiders, centipedes, worms, and crustaceans, are 
all excluded from the class of Insects. 

Entomostraca, (¢n-to-mds'tra-cah.) [Gr. in- 
sects, and ostrakon, a shell.) (Zodl.) The lower order 
of crustaceans, consisting of min*.te animals, which 
haunt stagnant fresh-water and pools on the seashore, 
They are covered with a sheli of a horny or leathery 
texture, and formed of one or two pieces. In some this 
covering is buckler-shaped, in others it has the appear- 
ance of a bivalve shell. They change their shells as 
they grow, and this change, in some cases, amounts to 
a kind of transformation. 

Entophyte, (2n-of'e-te.) lar, entos, interior, and 
hylon, a plant.) (Bot.) A plant which is developed 
rom within another, as in fungi. 

Entozoa, (en-to-zo'ah.) (Gr. entos, within, and zóon, an 

animal.) (Z»W. Same as NEMATOIDS, q. v. 

Entrecasteaux, (D’,) JOSEPH ANTOINE BRUNO, (én- 
trai’eds-t6’,) B. at Aix, abt. 1740, was an eminent French 
nevigator, who commanded the French navy in India, 
1785, and subsequently extended the triumphs of mari- 
time discovery in Australia and Polynesia. D. 1793. 

; 3mtrée, ap eria [Fr., entry.] An entrance into; as, 
An entrée n society. — ( Cookery.) The first course served 
at dinner. 

Entremets, (ón(g)-tr-má'.) [Fr., side-dishes.] ( Cookery.). 
Small and dainty viands sct between the chief meats 
at table, and introduced as side-dishes. 

Entrepôt, (0n(g)-tr-po'.) [Fr.] (Com.) A mart or maga- 
zine for the reception and warehousing of merchandise 
in transit. 

Entresol, (dn(q)-tr-sdl’.) [Fr., between floors.) (Arch.) 
A low apartment on a flat or floo: between two superior 
floors. 

Eutropium, (-/7ó'pe-üm.) [From Gr. en, and tropé, a 
turning.) ( Surg.) A turning-in ol the eyelids. It is con- 
sequent either on loss of substance or on inflammatory 
swelling of the lid. If confined to one or two eyelashes, 
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they should be plucked out by the roots, and the bulbs 
promptly cauterized ; but the radical cure of severe E. 
requires a careful adapta*ion of the surgeon's art to the 
circumstances of the particular case, and should not be 
attempted by unskilled hands. 

Entry, (čn'tre.) [Fr. entrée, an entrance.] (Com.) The 
exhibition or deposit of a ship's papers at the custom- 
house in the hands of the proper officers, for the obtain- 
ing permission to land or ship goods, clear the ship for 
Bea, &c. — Single and Double E. See BooK-KEEPINS. — 
(Law.) The act of entering into possession of lands and 
tenements where a person has title of entry. Also, a 
writ showing that the tenant took possession in an un- 
lawful manner, and thus disproving his title. 

Enumeration, (enu-mür-i'shün.) [L. enumeratio, a 
counting up.) (Rhet) That part of the peroration of a 
speech or harangue in which the orator reca»itulates 
the principal points of the argument or heads of the dis- 
course. 

Enuresis, (én-u-re'sis.) [Gr. enourein, to pass water 
into.] (Med.) Involuntary discharge of vrine. 

Envelope, (Eng. pron. én'vél-dp.) [From Fr. envelop- 
per.) (Com.) An outer covering for a letter, parcel, &c. 
—( ) A small earthen rampart, with a parapet ds- 
signed to protect a weaker work. 

Envoy, (én'voi.) [From Fr. envoyer, to dispatch.) (D.- 
plom.) See AMBASSADOR and CHARGE D'AFFAIRES. 

Eocene, (e'o-seen.) [From Gr. éós, the morning, and 
kainos, new.) (Geo-.) The oldest formation of the tertiary 
or s percretaceous group of rocks, containing the least 
amoun . of organic remains belonging to living species 
of animals; and therefore indicating the dawn, as it 
were, of the present state of creation. 

KE'os. (Myt.) The Greek name of the goddess Avrora, q.v. 

Eötvös, JoskPH, Baron, (a-aut'vaush,) an Hungarian 
statesman and eminent man of letters, R. at Buda, 1813. 
He became a chief of the liberal party in the National 
Diet, and a warm advocate of Kossuth, and in 1848 
filled the office of minister of publicinstruction. He ie 
the author of several plays and novels, one cf which 
latter, The Village Notary (1844-6), has hai a wide ce- 
lebrity, having been translated into English and Ger- 
man. D. 1871. 


| Epacridacese, (¢-pdk-re-da'se-e.) (Bot.) An order of 


shrubby plants, all. Ericales, closely allied to the O. 
Ericaces, and cultivated in greenhouses for the beauty 
of their flowers in spikes or racemes. 

Epnet, (e'pàkt.) [From Gr. epaktos, additional.] ( Chron.) 

The moon's age at tlie end of the year; or the number 

of days by which the last new moon has preceded the 

commencement of the year. The annual E. is 11 days, 
or the excess of the common solar year above the lunar ; 
the first being 366 d: ys, the latter 354 days. The men- 
strual E. is the excess of th? civil calendar month above 
the lunar month. Scc CALENDAR and GOLDEN NUMBER. 

Oge, (rp-ah-goje.))  [Gr., literally, a bringing on. 
Rhet.) An inductive figure of speech whereby universal 

propositions nre demonstrated by particulars. 

Epaminondas, (¢-piim-in-dn'dds,) one of the greatest 
statesmen and generals of the Theban Greeks, was B. 
about 412 p.c. He early distinguished himself by his 
valor in the battle of Mantinea, and afterwards attained 
to high reputation as an orator. In the war against 
Sparta, E. was declared commander-in-chief of the The- 
bans, and as such routed the enemy at Leuctra, 372 n. c. 
Ile afterwards achieved a great victory in the 2d battle 
of Mantinea, where he fell mortally wounded, 362 B. c. 
E., according to Cicero, was the greatest man ancient 
Greece had given birth to. 

Epanodos, (e-pán'o-dós.) [Gr., literally, a return.] 
(Rhet.) A figure in which the same or similar worda 
are employed in two or more sentences, 

Epapheresis, (ép-df-e-re'sis.) (Gr. epaphairesis, lits 
erally, a second removal.] ( Med.) A taking away from 
as blood:—a term applied particularly to repeated 
phlebotomy. 

Eparchy, or Eparchie, (/»'ár-ke) [From Gr. ep- 
archia, a prov.) In anc. Greece, a prov. or subdivision 
of territory, under the rule of au eparch or governor. 
It corresponds with the modern nomarchie, 

Epaule, (a-po-ld’.) [Fr. the shoulder.) (Fort) The 
phonider of a bastion, or the angle of its face and 
flank. 

Epaule’ment, (-m/ni) [Same deriv.] (Fort.) A 
work constructed of earth, gabions, &c., and used as a 
]nteral covering. 

Epaulet. Epaulette, (¢p’au-lét.) [Same deriv.] 
(Mil.) An ornamental badge, usually of gold lace, worn 
on the shoulder of military and naval officers. 

Epée, CHarles MICHEL DE L’, (deh-la-pa’,) a. French 
abbé, and one of the founders of the system of instruc- 
tion for the deaf and dumb, B. at Versailles, 1712; n. 1789. 

Epenthesis, (e-pén'he-sis) (pl. EPENTHESES.) [From 
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Gr. epentithenat, +o insert.] (Grom.) The insertion o? 
a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as, alituum 
for alitum. 
Epernay, (ai-pair/na,) a town of France, dept. Marne, 
5m. of Rheims. This place is the principal seat of 
the champagne manufacture. Pop. 9,000. 
Epha, or rien (éfanh.) [neo] A Llebrew measure 
(liquid and ry), equal to abt. 4-9ths of an Eng. bushel. 
Ephelis, (¢/-hé'lis.) (Gr. sun-tan.] (Med.) A broad 
patch of tan on the complexion, arising from exposure 
to the sun. 
Ephemera, (¢f-ém'erah.) [From Gr. ephémeros, living 
a day only.] (Zoöl.) One of the EPHEMERID, q. v. 
Ephemor dæ, (e-fëm-čr'e-de.) [Same deriv.] (Zodil.) 
he Day-Fly or May-Fly fam., comprising neuropterous 
insects which have the body long, slender, soft, the 
wings of very unequal size, antennae minute, mouth- 
parts obsolete, and the abdomen with long articulated 
appendages. Though these insects live only fo? a few 
hours or a day in the perfect state, their existence in 
tha larva and semi-pupa state extends through 2 or 3 
years, and all this time they live in water. They are 
sommon in this country. 
Sphemeris, (e-/Au'/e-ris,) .(»*. EPHEMEZIDES.) [From 
r. epi, on, and hemera, a day.] (Lit) A title by which 
Cis) A t magazines, &c., are collectively known. — 
A 
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st.) A table, or collection of tables, showing the 
ily aspect of the heavens, or the places in which all 
the planets are to be found every day at noon. It is 
from these tables that the eclipses, conjunctiocs, and 
other pheromena of the planets are calculated. 
Ephesians, (Epistle to the,) (¢-fé’zlitns.) (Script.) 
ne of the richest and most valuable of the epistles 
contained in the canon of the New Testament. It is 
generally believed to have been writter, by St. Paul abt. 
tbe year 61, during the e* -'y »a * »* Li: i*prisonment 
at Rome. 
Ephesus, (2Pe-sis) [Called Neóxor,n, temple-keeper, 
rom its devotion to Diana.] [Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
ruined city of Asia Minor, anc. C. of Ionia, and seat of 
one of the 7 CLris'*ian churches, che remains of which 
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(Exhibiting the head of the Emperor Nero, and on the reverse 
the temple of D'ana. with Neokoron underneath.) 
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are found about 38 m. 8.8.E.oftmyrna. Its great tem- 
ple, erected in honor of Diana (Fig. 307), was esteemed 
one of tre seven wonders of the world. 

Ephidrosis, (¢-id-ro’sis.) |Gr., an after-sweat.] ( Med.) 
An excessive end morbid perspiration. 

Ephod, (7f'ód. [Heb., from aphad, to clothe.) (Seript.) 

n ornamental upper garment worn by the Jewish 
high-priests. It is supposed to have been a sort of 
girdle, which, being brought from behind the neck 
over the two shoulders, and hanging down before, was 
drawn across the stomach, then carried round the 
waist, and used as a waist-band to the tunic. The E. 
was regarded by the Jews as a sacred object. See Exod. 
xxviii. 6, et seq. 

Ephor, (¿f'òr.) (pl. Eruont.) [Gr., literally, an over- 
seer.] (Gr. Hist.) One of a body of 5 magistrates estab- 
lished in anc. Sparta, where they possessed supremo 
control. Their authority was almost unlimited; they 
judicially decided important causes, presided over pa- 
geants und festivals, acted as treasurers of the public 
money-clest, specially superintended the education of 
youth, and held the arbitrament of war and peace. 

Epic, (^p) [From Gr. epos, a verse.) (Lit.) A poem 
in heroic verse, narrating a story which may be partly 
true or wholly fictitious, representing, in a lofty anid 
resonant style, a series of striking events connected 
with the history of the human race, or some of its na- 
tions. Among the ancients, the chief E. were the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, and the Æneid of Virgil; 
among the moderns, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso, Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Camoens’ 
rts Spenser’s Fuérie Queene, and Milton's Paradise 


Epicalyx, (ép-e-kdV’iks.) [From Gr. epi, on, and L. 
calyx.) (Bot) The involuceilum, or external series of 
envelopes beyond the valyx, as in Malva, 
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Epiearp, (7p'e-kahrp.) (Bot) See DnvPr. 
Ebiehi ena. (ép-e-ki-ré^mah,) fn. EPICHIREMATA.j 
From Gr. epicheirio, I lay my han tel (Logic.) A ra- 
tiocinative form which comprehends the proof of oue 
or both the premises of a syllogism, before the conclu- 
sion is drawn. 

Epicranium, (¢p-e-kra’ne-iim.) [From Gr. epi, on, and 

"anion, Skull] (Anat.) The common integuments, 
aponeurosis, and expansion of the occipito-frontalis 
muscles, which lie upon the cranium; by some it is 
considered to comprise only the last; and by others, to 
consist m»rel- of <ho skin. 

Epictetus, (/p-i-té'tiüs,) one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the Stoic school, B. at Hierapolis, Phrygia, abt. 
60 A. D., was banished from Rome, along with the rest 
of the schoolmen, by order of Domitian. He retired to 
Nicopolis, in Epirus, 89 A. D., where it is presumed he 
died. His doctrines were remarkable for their high tone 
of morality, without the asceticism of the early Stoics. 

Epicun e, (ép/e-kür.) [From L. Epicurus.] Originally, 
a follower of the Epicurean philosophy : — but in the 
modern and best understood sense, the term is applied 
to one who makes a special study of the pleasures of 
gastronomy and gourmandism. 

Epicureans, (Zp-e-kü're-dnz.) ( Philos.) A sect of phi- 
| presen who generally upheld the materialistic doc- 
trines advanced by EPICURUS (q. v.); whence their name. 

Epicurus, (-a'/rüs) founder of the Epicurean sect of 

reek philosophers, was n. in Samos ubt. 340 B. c. After 
studying under Xenocrates, at Athens, he travelled in 
Ionia, Mitylene, and Lampsacus. In 309 he removed 
to Athens, where he established a &chool of philosophy 
which exercised a popular and important influence 
both in his own day and in after-ages. The doctrine of 
E. may be defined as a mixture of pantheism and ma~ 
terialism based upon utilitarian principles. Utterly 
antagonistic to the Stoics, he laid it down as an axiom 
that to attain the highest pestis degree of pleasure 
and happiness ought to be the chief aim of human na- 
ture. His most notable follower is Lucretius. D. 270 p.c. 

Epicycle, (ép'e-si-klL) (From Gr. epikyklos, literally, 
upon itis (Ast.) Among the ancients, a small cir- 
cle whose centre is in the circumference of a greater. 

Epicycloid, (-si’kloid.) [From Gr. epikyklos, and eidos, 
shape.) (Geom.) A curve generated by a point in one 
circle, which revolves about another circle, either on 
the concavity or convexity of its circumference, and 
thus differs from the common cycloid, which is gener- 
ated by the revolution of a circle along a right line, 

Epidemic, (¢p-e-dém'ik.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and 
demos, the people.] (Med.) A contagious and virulent 
disease whose visitation occurs at periods more or less 
remote, such as Asiatic cholera, typhus and yellow 
fevers, small-pox, &c. See ENDEMIC. 

Epidendrum, (-dén'driim.) (Bot.) A vast gen. of 8S. 
American plants, O. Orchidacem, numbering more than 
300 species, and exhibiting great diversity of growth. 
Many species are cultivated in hot-houses for the beauty 
and singular coloring of their flowers. 

Epiderm, Epidermis, (¢ tirm'ts) [From Gr. 
epi, upon, and derma, the &kin.] (Anat.) The cuticle or 
scarf-skin —a thin membrane covering the cutis or 
true skin of animals. — ( Bot.) The true skin of a plant 
below the cuticle. 

Epidote, (ép'e-dót.) [From Gr. epi, and didonai, to 
give.) (Min.) A mineral, found crystallized in rhombic 
prisms variously modified, both laterally and at its ex- 
tremities. Its color is usually some shade of green. Tt 
is composed of silica and alumina with other bases. 
There are several varieties, one of which, Zoizile, con- 
tains lime; Tremolite contains lime and magnesia. 

Epigren, (/p-ejcéah.)  [Gr., literally, upon the earth 
a name expressive of the trailing habit of the species. 
(Bot.) The Trailing Arbutus or May-flower, a gen. o 
shrubs, O. Ericacem. E. repens, a native of N. America, 
is an ornamental procumbent shrub, with fragrant 
flowers, usually with a reddish tinge. 

Epigenous, ((p~jé/niis.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Grow- 
ing upon the surface of other bodi.s, as urry f nii 
upon plant. 

Epigeous, (¢p-jé'tis.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Growing 
close upon the earth. 

Epigastric, (¢p-e-qds'trtk.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and 
gaster, the belly.) (Anat.) Belonging or having reference 
to the upper part of the abdomen ; as, the E, vessels, that 
is to say, the arteries and veins belonging to the Epigas- 
trium, or E. reyion; the former being branches of the 
coeliac artery, and the latter of the iliac veins, 

Ep'igee. [Gr. Ti Pr (Ast.) Same as PERIGEE. 

Epigene, (/p’ejeen.) [From Gr. epigenés, after-grow- 
ing.| (Geol. Formed on the earth's surface: — as dis- 
tinguished from hypogene.—(Crystall.) Indicating the 
form of a crystal not natural to the substance in which 
it is found. 
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igenesis, (jén’e-sls.)  [Gr. epi, and genesis, genera- 

on ( Physiol.) The Gorter new formations in organ- 
ized beings bused upon their supposed development 
from superadded centres of vital activity : — opposed to 
EVOLUTION, Q. t. 

Epiglottis, (¢p--ylot‘tis.) [From Gr. epi, and glottis, 
the orifice of the windpipe.] (4nat.) One of the carti- 
lages of the larynx, at the root of the tongue ; its use is 
to cover the glottis during the process of deglutition, to 
prevent the substances being swallowed from entering 
the larynx and impeding the breath. 

Epigoni (e-pig'o-ue.) (Gr. Hist.) The descendants of 

e Greek heroes slain in the first Trojan war. To 
avenge the death of their progenitors, the Æ. attacked 
the Thebans on the banks of the Cephissus, and defeated 
them after an obstinate battle. They afterwards be- 
zieged Thebes, and compelled that city to surrender. 

Epigram, (^p'e-grám.) [From Gr. epi an in- 
scription.) Originally, an inscription written on the 
tombs, statues, temples, arches, &c., of anc. Greece, in 
language at once brief, harmonious, and pointed. The 
Roman Æ. closely approached the modern idea of E. as 
exemplified in the writings of Martial and Catullus. 
The modern E. may be defined as a short composition 
in verse — usually from 2 to 8 lines, — treating only of 
one thing, and a ruta by way of point or climaz, 
with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
whether serious or humorous. 

Epigraph, (ep’e-graf.) (Gr., literally, an inscribed 
sentence.) (Zrt.) A motto, or a quotation from an 
suthor, or a sentence written expressly for the purpose, 
placed on the title-page of a work, or a heading, a divi- 
sion, or chapter thereof. 


A genus of East E 
Indian shrubs, J 5: j ^. 
Ord. Vacciniaceæ oO Be i sus 
(Fig.308), known X Loman Y "à 
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by the five-part- 
ed flowers, bell- 
shaped corolla, 
ten separate sta- 
mens, and five- 
celled ovary con- 
taining many 
ovules, and sur- 
mounted by a 
five-lobed disc, 
as well as by a 
limb of the ca- 
lyx. 
Epigynous ) 





te-pij'e-nus 

Same deriv. 
Bot.) Indicating 
the apparent uprising of the stamens and corolla of 
a plant from the apex of the ovary, owing to the ad- 
herence of the calyx to that organ; as seen in the 

Par ien Gy &c. [a 
pilepsy e-lep-se.) r. epil , a laying hold 
of.) Bia T disease which deprives the Patient of 
sensation and volition, rbi mai by aa involuntary 
contraction of the muscles. It is popularly called the 

ulling sickness, becauso those who are attacked by it 

li suddenly to the ground. When it arises from he- 
reditary predisposition, or comes on after the age of 
puberty, or when the attacks are frequent and of long 
duration, it is usually difficult to effect a cure; but 
occurring in early life, and occasioned by worms or any 
other accidental cause, it may, in general, be remedied 
"with ease, 

Ep?1obium, (-l7/be-Tim.) (Bot) A gen. of perennial 
»5rbaceous plants, O. Onagracee, The Willow-herb or 
Xose-bay, E. Angustifolium, of N. America, has irregu- 
lar, large, rose-red flowers in a terminal spike. 

Epilogue, (ep'e-l5g.) [Gr. epilogos, a conclusion.] (Lit.) 
n dramatic composition, the closing speech of a play 
addressed to the audience; — the antithesis to 
— ( Rhet.) The peroration, or recapitulatory wind-up of 

a speech. 

Epinnl, (ep'e-nal,) a town of France, C. dept. Vosges, on 

Moselle, 26 m. 8.8.E. of Nancy. It is a well-built 
place, with considerable raanuf. . 13,600. 
Epina > (IX) Louisa FLOREMCR PÉTRONILLE DE LA 
VE, MARCHIONESS, (da-pe-na’,)n learned French lady, 
B. 1725. She is principally remembered through her 
líaisou with Rousseau. D. 1753. 
Epipetaions, (cp-e-pet’ah-lus.) [From Gr. epi, and 
, petal.) (Bot.) Inserted or growing on a petn, 
piphany, epifah-ne.) [Gr. epiphania, literally, a 
manifestation.) (Fecl.) A Christian festival observed 
4n the 6th January (being the 12th day after Christ- 


Fig. 308.—EPIOYNIUM LEUCOBOTRYS. 
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mas), in commemoration of the Saviour being mant 

fested by the miraculous appearance of a star to the 

Magi, or wise men, who came to adore him and bring 

him gifts. In some countries, and as a household festi- 

ae E. is styled the Day of the Kings and Twelfth 
light. 


Epiphonemn, (-o-né’mah.) [Gr. an exclamation.) 

(Rhet.) A vehement or striking exclamation or re- 
mark,sententiously uttered at the end of an oration by 
way of climax. 

E iphora, (e-pif'o-rah.) [Gr., literally, a laying upon.Ì 
P et.) An emphatic repetition of a word, or a series 
of words, at the end of several sentences or stanzas, 
—(Med.) A morbid defluxion of the eyes, caused by a 
superabundant secretion of tears, 

Ep phyte, (čp'e-fit.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and phyton, 
a plant.) (Bot) A plant which grows upon the sur- 
face of others, as many mosses and orchids. 

E iplexis, (pepi) [Gr., a castigation.] ( Rhet.) 

gure of speech which seeks to convince by employ- 
ing gentle and olyant rebuke, 

Ep ploce, {e-pip e.) (Gr. epiploké, a plaiting to- 
gether.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which one ag- 
gravated or striking form of expression or circum- 
stances supervencs upon another; as, “I not only liked 
her, but loved her; not only loved, but adored her.” 

Epirot, (¢p’e-rét,) or EPIROTE. (Geog. A native or in- 

abitant of EPIRUS, q. v. 
Epirus, (e-pi'rus,) a large p of anc. Greece, divided from 
hessaly by the river Pindus, and by the Ceraunian 
Mts. from Greco-Illyria. This country became succes- 
sively occupied by the Romans and the Turks, under 
tbe latter 


Episcopacy., EPISCOPA'LIANIEM, ( i^ 
Gr. episkopos, literaily, an overseer — hence, a bishop.] 
(Eccl.) That form of church govt. which provides for 
hierarchical degrees of rank and standing in its orders 
of clergy, as in archbishops being placed over bishops, 
bishope over priests and deacons, and so on. Episcopa- 
lian churches comprise the Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Anglican. 

Episcopate, (-pis'ko-pdt.) [Same deriv.] (Eecl.) The 
order of bishops spoken of collectively. Also, a bish- 
opra or the see, office, and dignity of the second order 
o 


prelates. 
Episode. ni [From Gr. epi, at, and eísodos, an 
entrance.] (Lit) In the old Greek drama, the eisodos 


signifled the entrance of the chorus on the stage, and 
the epeisodion, that portion of the play which intervened 
between two verbal songs. In its more general sense, 
a minor and digressive story or interlude which a 
writer adds to the plot or main story of the piece by 
way of introducing variety and holding the reader's in- 
Epio ace, ( Te-pds'tik.) [F Gr. epispastikos 
s tic. -pds'ttk, rom Gr. Y 
ie ng.] 951 A topical remedy, such as a blister 
or vesicatory, for attracting the humors of the skin. 
Episporm (èp' .) (Bot) The skin of a seed. 
Epis mology, -mól'o-je.) [From Gr. epistemé, learn- 
ng, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine of the rudi- 
mentary principles, or bases, of knowledge. 
Epistle, (¢-pis’sl.) [From Gr. epistolé, a missive or mes- 
sage.] A letter written from one person to another.— 
(Script.) The epistles of the New Testament form a part 
of that sacred book, which may be termed the doctrinal 
art. They contain the record of apostolic teaching. 
ey are 21; 14 of which are generally ascribed to St. 
Paul, all these bearing his name, except that to the 
Hebrews, respecting the authorship of which there isa 
uestion. The other 7 are from the pens of James, 
eter, John, and Jude. These are called catholic or 
general E.; either because they were not (the most of 
them) directed to particular churches or persons, or 
because, while the authority of some of them was at 
first qu stioned, the first of Peter and the first of John 
were at once acknowledged, and the rest obtained after- 
wards Ld same neral A) [F ë 
Epistolography, (-/oj'rah-fe. rom Gr. m 
dod poe I write] The act, art, or practice of letter- 
writing. 
Epistrophe, ( tro-fe.) [Gr. a return.) (Rhet) 
figure of speech which serves to convey an affirma- 
tive sense at the close of a clause or sentence, or series 
of either; as, * Are they English? so am I.” 
Epistyle, (ep'e stil.) (Arch.) See ARCHITRAVE. 
Epitaph, (ep'e-tdf.) [From Gr. epi, upon, and faphos, a 
nn). An inscription upon a tombstone, or mortuary 
monument. Among the early ancients, E. were origin 
ally inscribed only upon the tombs of those who had de: 
served well of their'country. Among the Greeks, «lso. 
the term Æ. was also applied to what is more properiy 
a monody or elegy. X. demand two essentials — brevity 
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of expression, and truthful application. Many Æ. are 
remarkable for their quaint, not to say burlesque and 
epigrammatic, humor and originality ; 80 much so, in- 
decd, that a collection of the more curious ones would 
form both an amusing and instructive volume. 

Epitasis, (e-pit'a-sis.) [Gr., literally, a drawing out.] 
Cat) Among the ancients, the 2d part or division of a 

ramatic poem, in which the plot, entered upon in the 
Ist part, or protasis, was carried on, and worked, till it 
arrived at its climax, called catuasis.—( Med ) The 
paroxysinal height of a fever.—(2thet.) That part of 
un harangue in which the speaker appeals irresistibly 
to the passions of his auditors. 

Epithalamium, (¢p-e-tai-la’me-um.) [Lat., from Gr. 
epi, and thalainos, n bed-chamber.] (Poetry.) A nuptial- 
song fraught with praises of the happy couple and 
good wishes for their happiness. Among the ancients, 
it was sung by young men and maidens at the door of 
the bridal-chiunber. | Anacreon, Pindar, and Catullus 
have Lequeathed us many fine epithalamia; as also 
have, ia modern times, Ben Jonson, and other poets of 
the Elizabethan era. 

Epiteet, (ep'e-thžt.) [From Gr. epi, and tithémos, a 
placing] An adjective applied to express some real 
attribute or quality of its subject; thus, Richard Cour 
de Lim, or the *Lion-hearted,"-— an E conferred by 
renson of his indomitable courage. 

Epitome, (c-pit'o-me.)  [Gr.,a cutting short.] A brief 
suminary er compendium, containing the substance or 
abstract of the principal contents or matters of a book 
or writing. 

Epitrope, (^-pit ro-pe.) lor, a surrendering.) ( Rhet.) 
A figure of speech, by which an advantage is sought to 
be gained by a previous adinission or granting of some- 
thing; thus, * I concede the plea; but this very con- 
cession upsets your own argument.” 

Epizeuxis, (cep-e-zooks'is.) [Gr., a junction.] (Rhet.) 
A figure whereby a word is repeated without the inter- 
vention of another word; us, * Yes, yes, let it be so.” 

Epizoutie, (ep-i-zo-òl'ik.) [From Gr. epi, and zóvn, an 
animal] (6Ge».) Designating such formations as yield 
palmontological remains of the unimal class, 

Epizooty, ghe tied {Same deriv.) ( Fur.) A generic 
term for such. pestilent diseases among the brute crea- 
tion as resemble epidemics in their character ; as, for 
instance, influenza in horses, triching in hogs, and the 
plague in cattle. 

E Pluribus Unum, (2-ploo're-bus-ü^ugm.) [L., one 
from many.] (J/er.) The motto of the armorial es- 
cutcheon of the United States of America, 

Epoch, Erocia, (é’pdk.) |Gr. epoch-é, literally, a hold- 
ng on.) (Chron.) The commencement of an era; being 
a certain stated period, or fixed point of time, made 
famous by some remarkable event, and thus serving as 
a standard in chronological and historical data. — 
(Astron.) The E. of n planet is the right ascension or 
longitude of such planet taken at one certain moment 
of time. 

Epode, (ep’dd.) [Gr., literally, an ode upon.] ( Poetry.) 

he third or final part of the ancient ode; the other 
two being the sirophe and antistrophe.— Also, a short 
supplementary verse or verses; as, for example, the Æ. 
of Horace. 

Epopee, (¢p-o-pé’,) or Epopata, (/p-o-pe'yah.) [G r. 
epopotia, literally, a verbal composition.] (Lit) The 
fable, subject, or plot of an epic poem. 

Eprouvette, (a-proo-r?t'.) pam Fr. éprouver.] ( Gun.) 
Au instrument for testing the strength of gunpowder, 
or comparing the explosive force of different kinds of 
the same. Tt consists of a small gun set in a frame- 
work, and thus capable of swinging on an horizontai 
axis. When this gun is fired, the recoil displaces the 
frame, and the arc through which it passes determines 
the strength of the powder. . 

Epsom. (ep'zim,) a town of England, co. Surrey, 15 m. 
S.8.W. of London. It is situate on Bumstead Downs, 
and is famous for the horse-races annually held; the 
chief of which is the * Derby ;" to see which run for 
seklom fewer than 1,000,000 persons are present. Pop. 
7,000, 

Epsom Salts, (7p'zim saults.) (Chem.) Sulphate of 
magnesia, which was formerly procured by boiling 
down mineral water from the spring at Epsom in 
England. 

Epulotic, (^p-u-/ik.) [From Gr. epoutos, I cicatrize.] 
(Med.) An application for promoting tlie cicatrization 
and healing of wounds and ulcers. 

Equality, (-hwol’-t.) [From L. wqualis, a being 
level.] (Math.) The exact coucord of quantity between 
2 magnitudes, marked by the symbol =; thus, / = x 
implies a correspondence in units between fand z. 

Equation, (c-Awa'shun.) [From i. equatio, a making 
equal] (Afuth.) A sta:ement or symbolical expression 
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of a relation of equality between 2 functions of a mag 
nitude, or, in other words, of the quality of 2 quantities. 
The equality between the 2 quantities is marked by the 
sign =. Thus, 49? 4- b = x, and b — c = y, are ample 
forms of E, being of those which contain only tne Ist 
power of the unknown quantity or quantities. A pure 
E. is that in which only one power of the unknown 
quality is involved; an affected E., one in which are 
involved different powers of unknown quantity. An 
algebraic E. i$ that in which the operations to which 
the unknown quantity z is subjected do not transcend 
the common algebraical operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, and involution; in 
other cases, the E. is said to be transcendental, and re- 
ceives other distinguishing names according as tne 
functional nature of z may be involved, Further, ar 
algebraic E. is called rational and integral in casee 
where the unknown quantity neither occurs in the de- 
nominator of a fraction nor under any radical sign. AL 
£. is the basis of all mathematical investigation. — 
(Ast.) The quantity added to, or subtracted from, the 
mean position of a heavenly body to obtain the true 
position, 

Equator, (e-kwa'tr.) [From L, quo, I make equal.) 
(Ast. and Geog.) The great circle of the terrestrial g-obe, 
equidistant from its poles, and dividing it into 2 hemi- 
spheres, one N. and the otkerS. It is called the Equator, 
because, when the sun is over it, the days and rights 
are of equal length all over the world ; hence it is called 
also the equinoctial, and, when drawn on maps and 
globes, the equtnoctial line, or by sailors simply the line, 
as in the phrase crossing the line, that is, passing over the 

tor. The E.intersects the centre of Africa, and the 
islands of Malaysia; then traverses the Pacific Ocean : 
and, having passed through the upper part of 8. Ameri- 
ca, proceeds by tlie Atlantic back to Africa. Latitudes ure 
calculated from the equator along the meridian; the 
apparent diurnal motions of all the heavenly bodies are 
performed in parallel circles to it; the right ascensions 
are measured on the £.; as also are the declinations on 
circles which intersect it rectangularly.— Magnetic E. 
See ACLINIC LINE. 

Equatorial, (-tore-àl.) (Ast.) A term applied to a 
telescope which has its fixed axis directed to the pole 
of the heavens, so that the telescope may be made to 
follow a star by a single motion. 

Equerry, (e-kwèrre.) (From Fr. écuyer, an esquire.] 
Literally, one who has the custody of horses; in iw 
most common sense, an officer of a royal household who 
attends the sovereign on horseback when taking opens 
air exercise, and during state progresses, pageants, &c, 
m England, the Æ. rank next to the Master of the 

Horse, 

Equestrian, (e-Xi?s'tredn.) (From L. eques, a horse- 
man.] (Dram.) A performer on horseback in a circus. 
— Equestrian ORDER. (Rom. Antiq.) See EQUITES. 

Equiangular, Silat Rep M lir) [From L, ;quus, 
equal, and angwus, angle.) (Geom.) Designating figures 
which have all their angles equal, as a square, a paral- 
lelogram, an equilateral triangle, &c. 

Equicrural, (-krooril. [From L. squus, nnà crus, a 
leg.) (Geom.) Describing one of the isosceles class of 
triangles, having equal legs, but longer than the base, 

Equida, (ékwe-de.) [From L. equus, a horse.) (:09t.; 
A fam. of pachy- 
dermatous 
quadrupeds, 
which are dis- 
tinguished from 
all other ani- 
mals by their 
undivided hoof 
formed of the 
two anterior 
toes soldered to- 
gether, their 
single stomach, 
and the femalo 





having the teat 
placed on the : 
ubis. The E. Fig. 309. — A RACE-HORSE. 


iive 6 incisors 

in the front of both the upper and lower jaws, 1 canine 

or tusk, and 6 molars, or grinders, on each side of both 

jaws. The gen. Equus comprises all the species. See 

HORSE, Ass, ZEBRA, QUAGGA, and ONAGGA. 
ui-different. [From L. equus, and differentia, 
ifference.] (Math.) Indicating such things as are 

arithmetically proportional. — ( Crystallog.) Having a 

different number of faces presented by the prism and 

by each summit. 

Equilateral, (-ldtr-dl.) [From L. æquilateralis, even- 
sided.] (Geom.) Presenting equal sides; as, an equi 
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lateral triangle. In Conchology, an E. bivalve desig- 
nates a shell through the apex of whose umbo a trans- 
verse line is drawn which bisects the valve into two 
equal parts. — FE. hyperbola, (Math) An hyperbola 
whose axes are equal. 

Equilibrist, (ec-wil'e-brist.) [From L. equilibrium, an 
even balance.] (Gymnastics.) One who balances him- 
self with safety in unnatural positions and hazardous 
attitudes ; as frequently witnessed in circuses and acro- 
batic exhibitions. 

Equilibriuan, ((0're-im,)[L., ajust balance.) (Statics) 
A state in which two or more forces balauce each other, 
that is, counterpoise each other's effect, so as to leave 
the body at rest. Although a body supported by a 
fixed point is in Æ whenever its centre of gravity is 
in the vertical line through that point ( Fig. 153), the 
fact that the centre of gravity tends incessantly to oc- 





cupy the lowest possible position, le«cs us to distinguish | 


between three states of Æ. — stable, unstable, und neutral. 
A body is said to be in stuble E. if it tends to return to 
its first position after the equilibrium has been slightly 
disturbed. Every body is in this state when its position 
is such that the slightest alteration of the same elevates 
its centre of gravity ; for the centre of gravity will de- 
scend again when permitted, and after a few oscilla- 
tions tlie body will return to its original position. 
A body is .aid to be in unstuble E., when after the 





slightest disturbance it teuds to depart still more froin 
its original position. 
centre of gravity is vertically above the point of sup- 
port, or higher than it would be in any adjacent posi- 
tion of the body. An egg standing on its end, or a stick 
balanced upright on the finger, is in this state. 
if in any adjacent position a body still remaius in equi- 
librium, its state of E. is said to be neural. In this 
case an alteration in the position of the body neither 
raises nor lowers its centre of gravity. A perfect 
sphere resting on an horizontal plane is in this state. 
Fi 


g. 310 represents three cones A, D, C, placed respec- : 


tively in stable, unstable, and neutral Æ. upon an hori- 
zontal plane. "The letter g in each shows the position 
of the centre of gravity. — E. of Power, (Jol.) See 
BALANCE oF POWER. 

Equi-multiple, (-mil'te-pl.) [From L. «quus, and 
multiplez, manifold.] (Arith. and Geom.) One of two or 
more numbers multiplied by the same number or quan- 
tity. Hence E. are always in the same ratio to each 
other as are the simple numbers or quantities before 
multiplication. Thus, if 2 and 3 are multiplied by 4, 
the multiples 8 and 12 will be to each other as Zand 3. 

Equinoetial, (-Awin-ok’shdl.) [From EQUINOX, q. v.) 
in. and Gag) See EQUATOR. — E. COLURE. (Ast.) 

he great circle passing through the poles of the 
sphere and theequinoctial points, — E. FLOWERS. ( Bot.) 
Those flowers which open at a specified hour, — Æ. 
Points. (Ast.) Aries and Libra, the two points of in- 
tersection of the equinoctial and ecliptic. — E. Time, 
that degree of time which is calculated from the mo- 
ment of passage of the point of Aries over the vernal 
equinox.— E. GALES. (AMeteor.) Those storms of wind, 
&c., which occur periodically duriug the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

Equinox, (ZLwe-nóks.) [From L. æquus, equal, and 
nox, night  (Ast.) The period when the sun crosses 
tlie celestial equator. 
equator, which occurs on about the 21st of March, 
marks the period of the vernal E. ; his passage from N. 
to 8. of the equator, which occurs on about the 23d of 
Sept. marks the period of the vutumnal E. Owing to 
the ellipticity of the earth's orbit, the interval between 
the vernal and the next autumnal Æ. is nearly 8 days 


greater than the interval between the autumnal and | 


A body is in this state when its | 


Lastly, | 


His passage from 3. to N. of the | 


I 





the next vernal E ; for the earth passes her perihelion | 


in mid-winter, and then moves most swiftly in her! 


orbit, whereas in mid-summer she passes her aphelion, 
and moves most slowly. It is necessary to remark that 
for the southern hemisphere the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes are interchauged ; and the southern summer 
ig, of course, shorter than the southeru winter. 
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Equipage, (¢’we-pdj.\ [Fr., equIpment.] ( Nant.) The 
collective term for all that serves to furnish or equip a 
ship for sca, including furniture, armament, and crew. 
—(Mil.) The furniture of a body or army of troops of 
all arms made ready to take the field, and including 
whatever is necessary in armament or commissariat for 
a military expedition, Camp E. comprises tents, and 
all requisites for accommodation in camp. Field E. con- 
sists of artillery, arms, ammunition-wagons, tumbrils, 
ambulances, &c. 

Equipment (e-kwip’ment.) [From Fr. équiper.) (Civ. 

ngin.) lu the U. States, the collective term given to 
the working essentials and accessories of a railroad, as 
engines, cars, trucks, &c.:— in England, they are 
known under the nume of rolling-stock. 

Equipoise, (we-poiz.) [From L. equus, equal, and 
Fr. poids, weight.] Same as EQUILIBRIUM, q. v. 

Equipoltlence, (-pdi'lénz.) [From L. ewquipolleus, 
equivalent.) (Log) Noting an equivalence of accord 
or agrecment in the grammatical sense of any two or 
more propositions; that is, when they signify one and 
the same thing, though they express it differently :— 
such propositions are suid to be equipollent. 

Equisetacez, (¢-kwis-e-ta'se-e.) |From L. equus, a 
horse, and seta, a hair.) (Bot.) The Horsetail fam., an 
0. of Cryptogams, all. Muscales, of which Eguisetum is 
the typical genus. The plants are often perennial, new 
shoots being thrown up from the creeping rhizomes. 
The spores germinate like those of ferns. The shoots 
are jointed, each articulation having a toothed mem- 
branous sheath, and are often repeatedly divided, with 
whorls of branches and branchlets. The fructification 
is produced in the form of terminal cones, consisting of 
a nuniber of peltate scales, each of which produces a 
circlo of spore-cases, perpendicular to the axis, and 
opening by a longitudinal fissure, the walls of which 
consist of very delicate spiral tissue. The Horse-tails 
are found in most parts of the world. In the temperate 
regions they are mostly inhabitants of fields and wet 
places, and. sometimes of loose sands, which they tend 
to bind together by their delicate rootlets, and have 
stiif erect stems capable of supporting themselves. An 
immense quantity of silica, amounting sometimes to 
half their weight when consumed, is taken up into 
their substance, in consequence of which some of the 
species are used for polishing various articles. 


Equisonance, (eAwis'o-nduz.) [From L. equus, and 
Smansa, sounding (Mus.) Marking an equality of 
sound. 


Equitant, ('we-tänt.) [From L. equilo, Y ride.) ( Bot.) 
Designating leaves which override each other during 
the process of foliation; as in the Iris. 

Equites, (¢k’we-tees.) [L., horsemen.] (Rom. Hist.) 
Members of the 2d class of Roman nobility, known as 
the Equestrian order, and immediately succeeding the 
senators in grade of rank. Originally a simple and 
mixed-class division of the army, under the Lez Sem- 
pronia, 123 p. c , the E. became, so to speak, formally its 
cavalry; a distinct order of knighthood, which at first 
nunibered 300 members. They received a horse or 
money to purchase it, and its maintenance from the 
treasury; but subsequently a class of knights was in- 
stituted who found their own horses, Lut received pay. 
Ultimately, all who possessed property to the amount 
of 400 sestertia (abt. $16,000) were qualifiel to become 
E. ; but tlie dignity of the order became thereby greatly 
lowered. The badge of the order was a gold ring and 
purple-edged robe, both given by the state. 

Equity, (CI we-te.) (mem L. rquitas, equality.] ( Law.) 
Remedies for the redress of wrongs, or for the enforce- 
ment of rights, are distinguished into two classes, — 
those which are administered in courts of law, nnd those 
which are administered in courts of E. The rights se- 
cured by the former are called /ega! : those by the lat- 
ter, equitable, The former are rights and remedies at 
common law; the latter, rights and remedies in equity, 
Much misunderstanding has prevailed regarding the 
distinctive features of these two branches of jurispru- 
dence. Some have represented them as two opposing 
and hostile powers, continually at warfare with each 
other, and striving to encroach on each other's province, 
ns if, in the language of Blackstone, “the one judged 
without ££, and the other was not bound by any law.” 
Tt has also been stated that a court of E. is not bound 
by rules or precedents, but acts from the opinion of the 
jndge; and that the province of E. as distinguished 
from /aw, is to determine according to the spirit of the 
rule, and not according to the strictness of the letter. 
In the early history of E. jurisprudence, there might 
have been much to give color to these views; but in 
the present day, courts of E. act npon principles as 
fixed and certain as those on which zourts of law pro- 
seed, New cases may, and indeed do, arise; but they 
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are decided upon these ascertained rules and principles, 
whatever may be the opinion of the judge as to what 
may be just or reasonable in the particular case before 
him. E. then, is a branch of jurisprudence which aims 
at supplementing the defects of common law, by ex- 
tending relief to those rights of property which the 
strict law does not recognize, and by giving more am- 
ple and distributive redress than the ordinary tribunals 
afford. It by no means either controls, mitigates, or 
supersedes the common law, and does not assume any 
power to subvert its doctrines. In most of the cases 
which fall under this head, courts of law now exercise 
a concurrent jurisdiction. 

Kaniy of Redemption, (re-démp'shiin.) (Law.) 

e right that n mortgagee has in a court of equity to 

redeem the mortga property on repayment of the 
money borrowed, and interest thereon. 

Equivalent, (e-Xwic'a-Ent.) [From L. equivalens, hav- 
ing equal power.] (Chem.) A term expressing the pro- 
portional weight or quantity of any substance which is 
— to saturate any other with which it can com- 
bine. The following is a table of the chemical equiva- 
lents or atomic weights of the elementary substances, 
hydrogen being considered as unity: 





























Name. Equiv. Sp. Grav. 
Aluminium....... "— 1367 2:56 
Antimony 129:00 670 
Arsenic ... 75°00 5°67 
Barium.. 65:50 4°70 
Bismuth 213-09 9:80 

11:00 27:08 
80:00 5411 
56:00 8:63 
133:00 
20-00 1:58 
6:00 0829 
46:00 
35:50 2:453 
26:27 590 
29:50 8:53 
32:00 872 
Didymium .. .D 68:00 
Erbium .... ao wssaseVe sen DU 
Fluorine Fl 19:00 1327 
Glucinum . G 6-97 
dot. s . Au 98:33 19:5 
Hydrogen aoe H 1-00 00692 
limenium «ces Il 
Indium..... 
Iodine... se T 127-00 87877 
Iridium i s... Ir 98:56 15:63 
Erot siase ^e. Fo 28:00 T84 


Lanthanium 
Lithinm... 
Magnesium . 


Mercury.. Hg 100:00 13:50 
Molybdenu M 48:00 8:60 
Nickel . 29:50 8:63 
Niobium ... . Nb 
Nitrogen .. .N 14:00 09713 
Norium . No 
Osminm. . Os 98:41 10:00 
Oxygen ... erm nnno O 8-00 11056 
Palladium ... Pd 53:21 11:50 
Pelopium .... 
Phosphoru 32-00 4284 
Platinum .... Pt 99-00 21:50 
Potassium K 39°00 
Rhodium .. Ro 52:16 1120 
Rubidium . Rub 
Ruthenium, Ru 5211 8:60 
Selenium.. So 40:00 T:696 
Silicon ..... . Si 21:00 
Silver... .. - Ag 10800 — 1043 
Sodium ...... . Na 23:00 O97 
Strontium . Sr 44:00 254 
Sulphur ... .8 16:00 714 
Tantalum . . Ta 
Tellurium . Te 64:08 630 
Terbium... s "Db 
Thallium .. æ T 
Thorium Th 59°50 

in. 8n 59°00 1:29 
Titanium. Ti 2412 5:28 
Tungsten . WwW 92:00 M5 
Uranium ..... -U 60°00 10°15 
Vanadium ... A 63:46 
Yttrium "d 
Zinc. ..... .Zn 32-52 691 


p sess AE 33:58 
Kquivalwve, (kwe-edle) See CoNcHoLoGr. 
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Equivocal, (-kwiv'o-kl.) [From L. equivocus, amblgu 
ous.) (Log.) Indicating a word or sentence which is 
susceptible of two or more interpretations or — 
tions, and which is, therefore, applicable to different 
objects. A word is employed equivocally in a syllogism 
when the middle term is used in different senses in the 
two premises, 

Equivoque, (ékwe-vdk.) [Fr., equi: ocation.] A word 
or phrase 80 ambiguous as to bear more than one, if not 
many, constructions of its meaning; — it is much the 
same as double-entendre. 

uuleus, (čk-Ūi-e'ŭs.) [L. a little horse.) (Ast. 

ne of the old Ptolemaic constellations, bet. Aquila 
Capricornus, whose brightest stars belong to the 4th 
magnitude. 

E'rn. (Chron.) See Æra. 

Eragrostis, rei) (Bot) The Li a 
very M Mia of plants, O. Graminacese, disti - 
guished by having the inflorescence in more or less 
compound or decompound panicles; glumes 4- to 10- 
flowered; pales imbricated in 2 ranks, the upper re- 
flexed with the edges turned back; stamens 2 or 3; 
styles 2, with feathery stigmas; seeds loose, 2-horned, 
not furrowed. 


.|Erunthis, (e-rdn’this.) (Bot) A highly prized little 


European herbaceous plant, O. Ran ace, 
Winter Aconite, because its foliage resembles that of 
the Aconites, and its bright green involucre and pretty 
yellow flowers are in perfection when snow-drops bloom. 

Erasistratus, (čr-ah-sis'tra-tùs,) a famous physician 
among the ancients, is said to have been a n of 
Aristotle, B. in Ceos, and to have flourished bet. 300 and 
250 m.c. He discovered the functions of the brain and 
nervous system. 





Erasmus, DESIDERIUS, (e-rdz’miis,) one of the greatest 
scholars and philosophers of the era of the Reforma- 
tion, was B. at Rotterdam, 1465 or 1467. He was edu- 
cated at Utrecht and Deventer, and in 1486 became a 
monk at Stein, and mower tid went to Paris, where 
he taught school for a livelihood; and to Englan 
where, in 1510, he became professor of Divinity an 
Greek in Cambridge University. In the same year he 
tree his first literary work, Encomium Moriæ, a 

iting satire against the abuses of the Church. Æ. be- 
came at once famous; the greatest monarchs of Europe 
offered him patronage, and the emperor Charles V. con- 
ferred on him the title of “royal councillor,” with a 
handsome pension. In about 1520 he took up his resi- 
dence at Basle, where he published his famous Collo- 
quies, of which 24,000 copies were sold in one year. E., 
while holding aloof from Luther and the professed Re- 
formers, yet proved himself, by his writings and avowed 
doctrines, an uncompromising opponent of the Charch 
of Rome, in so far as related to the dominant features 
of its theology and government; and, taken altogether, 
he must indubitably be considered one of the soundest 
scholars and most advanced thinkers of his time. D. 
1536. 

Erato, (ér'ah-to.) (Myth.) The Muse of Lyric Poetry, 
represented as wearing a coronal of roses and myrtle, 
and holding in her hand a lyre. 

Eratosthenes, (er-ah-tós'tle-neez.) See ASTRONOMY. 

Eratostratus, (er-aA-tós'tra-tüs,) a native of Ephesus, 
who, for the sake of preserving his name from oblivion, 
fired the great temple of Diana. See EPHESUS. 

Erbium, (ürbeim.) (Chem.) A very rare metallic 
element accompan yi Yttrium and Terbium. No 
method of separating them accurately is known. Sym- 
bol Fa. 

Erekmann-Chatrian, (airk'mdn shah-tre'dn.) the 
title of a novelistic firm (if it may be so styled) which, 
of late years, has given to the reading world many most 
excellent historical fictions whose scenes and. charac- 
ters are drawn from the countries and peoples of Alsace 
and the lower Rhine. The partnership consists of 
EMILE ERCKMANN (B. at Phalsbourg, 1825), and ALEX- 
ANDRE CHATRIAN (n. 1826): their principal works are 
Contes des Bords du Rhin; The Conscript of 1813; Water- 
loo, and T'he Invasion. 

| Erebus, (ér'e-bis.) (Myth.) Bon of Chaos and Dark- 
ness, and the Greek deity of the Infernal Regions. The 
name has become a poetic synonym for Hell, and also 
for a state of pitchy darkness, in the phrase *as black 
me MOT (e-rék'the-ils,) i-mythical 

Erechtheus, the-üs,) a semi-mythica| mM 
said to have had Vulcan for his father and bt for 
his son, and, according to Homer, to have been an 
Athenian king. To him is attributed the erection of 
the Erechtheum, a temple of Minerva, built on the 
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character is a being susceptible of dilatation. Tt exists in 
tho corpora cavernosa of the penis and clitoris, at the 
lower and innerzurfaceoftho vagina, the lipe, nipples &c. 

Erection, (erclshün.) [L. erectio.] (Physiol) The 
state of a part, in which, from having been soft, it be- 
comes stiff, hard, aud swollen by the accumulation of 
blood in the areola of ita tissue. 

Erector, (erékt'ór. [From Eng. erect.) (dna) A 
pair of small muscles which serve as elevators of the 
organs to which they belong. 

Eremacausis, (cr-e-mah-kau'sis.) (Gr. erémos, waste, 
and kausis, burning.] (Chem.) A term originally po 

by Liebig to indicate the slow process of combus- 
tion at ordinary temperature, which ensues when or- 
ganic compounds, such as wood, are left exposed to the 
air, and gradually rot away or decay. 

Erethism, (é’e-thizm.) (Gr. erethismos, irritation.] 
(Med.) Morbid over-excitation of the bodily system, 
superinduced by mercury, &c. 

Erfurt, (air/foort,) a fortified city of N. Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, on the Gera, lying abt. mid-distance 
bet. Weimar and Gotha. Anciently, tte C. of Thurin- 

a, it became in the times of Charlemagne one of the 
most flourishing marts in Germany. Martin Lather 
studied at its university in 1501. In 1667, E. was ceded 
to the Elector of Mayence by the French, who had taken 
it 3 years previous. It was aguin taken by the French 
in 1806. yp. 41,760. 

Ergot, (ir’got.) [Fr.] (Bot) A diseased condition of 
rye and other grains, by which the ovary assumes tho 
form of a long spur, and becomes of a dark color. This 
is caused by a minute fungus. The eating of such dis- 
eased grain has been known to produce a dreadful dis- 
ease; nevertheless, it is sometimes administered me- 
dicinalty.—(Fur.) A stub, like a piece of soft horn, 
situated behind and below the pastern joint. 

Ergotine, (ür'gót-in.) (Chem.) The acrid bitter prin- 
ciple of ergot. 

Eric, or ERIK (čr'ïk,) the name of a succession of Danish 
and Swedish kings, the majority of whom are histori- 
cally unimportant. 

Eric the Red. a Norse navigator who emigrated to 
Iceland abt. 982 a. D. He subsequently discovered Green- 
land, and also, tradition has it, the coast of New England, 
to which he gave the name of Vinland; in which case 

(supposing it could be substantiated) he must have been 

the original discoverer of the American continent. 


Ericncese, (é-e-kd'se-e.) |From Erica, the typical 
genus.) (Bot.) The Heath-worts, an O. of plants, all. 
Ericales, consisting of shrubs or undershrubs with ever- 


green, rigid, entire, whorled or opposite, exstipulate 
leaves; calyx inferior, four- to five-cleft; corolla four- 
to five-cleft; stamens 8 to 10, or twice those numbers, 
hypogynous; anthers two-celled, with appendages, 
opening by pore& Ovary surrounded by a disk or 
scales, Fruit capsular, rarely berried ; 5 numerous, 
&lbuminous. The E. are not of much use to man, but 
several genera bear very handsome flowers, such as the 

nera Erica (the Heaths, which contain some hun- 

reds of species), Rhododendron, Azalea, and Kalmia. 

Ericales, (ér-e-kd/leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by dichlamy- 
deous flowers, symmetrical in the ovary, axile placenta, 
definite stamens, and embryo enclosed in a large quan- 
tity of fleshy albumen. 

Eriesson, (2r'iks-sün,) Jony, a distinguished inventor 
and engineer, B. in Sweden, 1803; after gaining ccleb- 
rity in Europe by his caloric engine, screw propeller, 
and other inventions, arrived in the U. States in 1839, 
where he brought outa new form of caloric engine 
the ship Erícsson. He was the constructor of the iron- 
clad Monitor, which successfully opposed the Confed- 
erate ram Merrimac in Hampton Roads, in 1862, and 
completely revolutionized modern naval warfare. D.1889. 

Eridanus, (c-rid’ah-nus.) (Anc. Geog.) The Greek 
name of a large river, which has been identified with 
the Roman Palus, or modern Po of N. Italy. —(As.) 
A constellation between Phænix and Orion. 

Erie, (Lake,) (é/re,) a large expanse of inland waters, 
lying bet. the U. States and Canada, in the middle divi- 
sion of the 8t. Lawrence basin, that is to say, bet. N. 
Lat. 41° 22’ and 42° 32', and W. Lon. 79-859, Bounded 
N.by oppas Canada, it ıs confined by the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania on the E., 8. by Ohio, and W. 
by Michigan. Its length, 8.W. to N.E., is abt. 205 m., 
with a varying width of from 10 tó 63 m. Its shape is 
that of an ellipse, broadest ín the centre. Area, 7,800 
ri m. Itis principally fed by the superfluous waters 
of the upper lakes, via the Detroit river. The depth 

of Lake E. varies from 200 to 270 feet, with a constant 

current setting E. Its N. shores are rocky and peril- 
ous, as indeed are those to the S. ; the only safe harbors 
being situated at its extremities. In the winter, it is 
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much obstructed by ice, and a large part of its surface 
frozen over. Several groups of small islands dot its 
W. end, and, with the exception of the Welland, it re 
ceives few rivers. It is brought into direct water-come 
munication with the Atlantic by means of the Eríe 
Canal, connecting it with the Hudson ; and with the 
Mississippi by the Ohio Canal. The chief places on the 
American side of the lake are Buffalo, Erie, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, and Toledo; on the Canadian, Port Stanley, 
and Port Dover.— Lake Erie, during the war with 
England in 1812-13, was the scene of sorted naval 
operations between the two powers, and a severe action 
was fought near its W. extremity, Sept. 10, 1813, be- 
tween an American flotilla, under the command of 
Com. Perry, and a British squadron, under Com. Bar- 
clay, in which, after nearly 12 hours’ desperate fight- 
ing, the latter were defeated, with the loss of 41 killed 
and 94 wounded. American loss, 24 killed, besides a 
number of wounded. The immediate etiect of this ae- 
tion was tho evacuation of Detroit by the enemy. 

Erie, (éve,) in New York, a W. co., b. N. W. on Lake 
Erie; area, 950 square miles; County Seat, Buffalo.— 
In Ohio, a N. co., Skirted by Lake Erie; area, 250 sq. 
m. ; County Seat, Sandusky City.—In Pennsylvania, 
a N. W. co., b. on Lake Eric; area, 640 sq. m.; C., 
Erie.—A handsome city and port of entry, C. of above 
co., on Lake Erie, and abt. 120 m. N. of Pittsburg. It 
ba an excellent harbor, and transacts a large shipping 

usiness. 

Exigena, (erij'e-Énah, Joannes Scotus, a celebrateé 
scholiast and philosopher, 5. in Ireland, flourished abt 
850-875 a. D. His theological writings — held to be het« 
erodox by the Roman Church — proclaim him one of 
the most remarkable men of the Middle Ages. 

Erigeron, (erüj'e-rün. (Bot) A gen. of unpretend- 
ing herbaceous plants of humble stature and short du- 
ration, O. Asteraceze. 

Erin, (érin.) See IRELAND. 

Eriocaulacer, aevo pl it) (Bot) The Pipe- 
wort family, an O. of plants, all. Glumales, They are 
swamp plants, with narrow cellular spongy leaves, 
sheathing at the base, and a capitate inflorescence. 

Eriometer, (ér-e-óm'e-ter.) [From Gr. erion, fibre, and 
metron, measure.] (Opt) An instrument proposed by 
Dr. Young for measuring the diameters of minute par- 
ticles and fibres; it depends upon the diffractive fringes 
formed by the object to be measured. As these fringea 
increase with the size of the object, it is not difficult ta 
form a scale of measurement based on this principle. 

Eriophorum, (e-ri-i/'o-rüm.) [Gr. erion, and phoreo, 
I bear.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, O. Cyperacez, distin 
guished by the inflorescence being either in single or 
compound spikes; glumes nearly equal; brittles ulti 
mately silky; nut, trigonous. The English name, Cot- 
ton Grass, is very expressive, the flowers of some of the 
species appearing like tufts of cotton. 

Eriskay, (čr'is-ka,) one of the lesser Hebrides group, 
lying off the N.W. coast of Scotland, a little to the 8. of 
S Uist. It is only noteworthy for having been the 

lace where Prince Charles Edward Stuart first landed 
n his ill-starred expedition, 1745, 

Erisma, (e-rizmah.) (Bot) A curious gen. of tropical 
American trees, O. Vochyaces, remarkable for the en- 
larged calyx segments which crown the somewhat pear- 
shaped ripe fruit. The Japura of Brazil, X. Japura, ig 
a tree 80 to 120 ft. high, with stalked, whorled, oblong 
leates, and panicles of yellow flowers, 

Erivan, (air’e-viin,) a fortified city of Russian Armeni; 
of which it is the C., situate in the elevated plain ol 
Aras, N. of Mt. Ararat. J’op. 12,170. 

Erlan, (air'lon.) [Hung. Eger.] A city of Hungary, C 
of co. Heves, on the Erlan, and producing the finest 
growth of Hungarian red wines. Pop, 18,244. 

Erlangen, (air'ling-gn,) a town of S. Germany, in Ba- 
varia, on the Regnitz, 10 miles W. of Nuremberg. The 
Protestant university of the kingdom is seated here. 
Top, 12,887. 

Ermine, (Zrmin.)) [From Armenia.) (Zoél.) A name 
of a little animal of the gen. Putorius or Mustella, fam. 
Mustclidx, considerably larger than the Weasel, meas- 
uring 10 inches in length, independent of the tail, In 
winter, its whole body is of a pure white, except the 
tip of the tail, which is of a deep black ; in summer, the 
upper part of the body is of a pale tawny brown color, 
and then the animal is called Stoat. The fur of the E. 
is greatly prized; it was formerly one of the insignia 
of royalty, and is still used in Europe by judges, of 
whose *unspotted E." it is spoken Byuratively. In 
England, the E. worn by noblemen indicates the rank 
of the wearer by the number of tail-tips with which it 
is spotted. The Æ. inhabits the northern climates of 
Europe, N. America, and Asia, and in its habits strongly 
resembles the Weasel, frequenting barns and out-housos, 
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and feeding not only on mice and rats, but destroying 
poultry, birds, eggs, &c.—(Her.) See Fur. 

Erne, (ürn,)the name of an Irish river falling into 
Donegal Bay. During its course of 100 miles, it flows 
through two lakes called respectively Upper and Lower 
Lough Erne. — ( Zoöl.) The name given in Scotland to the 
Osprey and to the Bald Eagle. 

Ernest, (ürnés.) (Ger. Ernst.) The name of quite a 
number ef petty German princes who make secoudary 
figures in European eon) 

Eroded, (e-réd’éd.) [From L. priv. e, and rodo, to gnaw.] 
(Bet.) A leaf is said to be E. when its edges are jagged, 
as if from gnawing ; — erose is also used. 

Erodium, (e-ró'de-üm.) (Bot.) The Stork's Bill, a gen. 
of planta, O. Gerantacez, known by having 5 of the 10 
stamens without anthers, and the tails of the carpels 
bearded on the inside. 

Eros, (é’rds.) (Myth.) The Greek name of the god of love, 
corresponding with the Roman Cupido (Cupid). 

Erosion, (cró'zhün.) [L. erosus, eaten away.) (Geol.) 
The term employed to distinguish those features which 
are the results of the slow destructive action of run- 
ning water, glaciers, the waves, and other agents; thus, 

the valleys of E. are those valleys which have been 
gradually cut out of the solid strata. 

Erostrate, (e-ros'trát.) [From L. priv. e, and rostrum, a 
beak.) (Bot) Having no beak. 

Erotic, (e-rót'ik.) [Gr. Eros, the god of love.] (Lit.) A 
poem or story of a warmly amorous character ; — a term 
commonly applied to many of the writings of Catullus, 
Ovid, Anacreon, &c., among the ancients. Dryden, Lord 
Rochester, Prior, and Moore, have distinguished them- 
selves in this dept. of English verse. 

Erratic, (irrar e) [From L. erraticus, wandering.) 
(Med.) Indicating diseases or disorders of a roving char- 
acter; rheumatism, for instance. 

Erratum, (-ra'tim,) (pl. ERRATA.) [L. erro, to mis- 
take.) (Lit.) An error committed during the composition 
or impression of a published work ; — a list of errata is 
sometimes printed at the beginning or end of a book. 

Errhine, (érrin.) [Gr. en, and rhis — rhinos, the nose.] 
(Med.) Belonging to or affecting the nose; sternuta- 
tory ; — applied adjectively.—4A class of medicines which 
are applied to the mucous membrane of the nostrils. 

Error, (?érrur.) (L.] (Law.) See Wrer or Error. 

Erse, (ürz) [A corrupt form of Jrish.] (Philol.) The 
language spoken by the Scottish Celts, known to their 
descendants under the name of Gaelic. 

Erskine, THomas, Lorn, (air’skin,) an English advo- 
cate, n. in Edinburgh, 1750, was the youngest son of the 
Earl of Buchan. He was called to the bar in 1778; 
speedily rose to the highest rank among advocates, and 
became the most gifted special English pleader of his 
century. In 1781 he successfully defended Lord George 
Gordon, tried for treason; in 1783 entered Parliament, 
where he became an adherent of the Whig party under 
the leadership of Mr. Fox; in 1789, in the Stockdale 
case, made a memorable defence of the liberty of the 
pow and, in 1794, became the champion of political 

iberty in the trials of Hardy and Horne Tooke. In 
1806 he became Lord Chancellor of England, and was 
elevated to the peerage. D. 1823. 

Eruption, (e-rüp'shün.) [From L. eruptio, a breaking 
esi A violent breaking out or bursting forth of any- 
thing, particularly of flames and lava from a volcano; 
as, an eruption of Cotopaxi. — (Nea) A breaking eut of 
any rash, or blotches, &c., on the skin; or, a sudden and 
copious excretion of pustules. 

Ervum, (ür'vim.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Fubacer, 
comprising about 20 species of weak-stemmed annuals, 
with pinnate leaves generally terminating in tendrils, 
E. Lens, the common Lentil, grows abovt 114 foot high, 
and has pale-blue flowers. The pods are nearly as broad 
as long, smooth, and contain 1 or 2 seeds. The Lentil 
was probably one of the first plants brought under cul- 
tivation by mankind for the purpose of affording food. 
It is several times mentioned in the Bible; for instance, 
in Genesis xxv. we read that Esau sold his birthright to 
his brother Jacob for a mess of red pottage, made of 
lentils. At the present day, lentils are still extensively 
cultivated throughout most parts of the East, including 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria, India, &c.; and likewise in most 
of the countries of Central and Southern Europe. 

Eryngium, ge (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Apiaceæ. The Sea Eryngo or Sea Holly, E. maritimum, 
common in most of the sandy shores of W. Europe, is 
conspicuous by the glaucous hue of its short rigid leaves 
and stems, and its thistle-like heads of blue flowers. 

Erysipelas, (ér--sip'e-lis.) [Gr., literally, ruddiness 
of the skin.) &Med.) An inflammatory affection, par- 
ticularly of the skin, attended with fever. 
is often called St. Anthony's fire; it is brought on by 
the various causes that are calculated to excite iniluiu- 
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mation, such as injuries of all kinds, the external appl} 
cation of stimulants, exposure to cold, and obstructed 
perspiration. E. N frequently an epidemic disease ; it is 
also very apt to recur in a person who has been at- 
tacked onee or oftener; and this is especially true of 
the form which affects the face. It is seldom that de- 
pletion is allowable in E, but the bowels should be 
well cleared out in most cases, and a diuretic given, 
after which the treatment consists for the mest part in 
watching narrowly the progress of the case, keeping up 
the strength as weh as possible, and obviating special 
dangers as they occur. 

Erythema, (ér-e-(hé’mah.) [Gr, ruddiness.] (Med.) 
A minor form of erysipelas, presenting the same ten- 
dency to diffusion and redness, but not 80 much swell- 
ing, and little disposition towards suppuration, or even 
vesication. Æ. is chiefly dangerous when it presents 
itself in a wandering shape, attended with slow, con- 
suming fever. 

Erythea; (čr-e-thrě'ahħ.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants, O. Geutianacez, growing in many parts of the 
world, with simple or branched stems, and pink or yel- 
low flowers in cymose panicles. Æ. centaurium, the 
common Centaury of Europe, is found in sandy or 
chalky soil&. It partakes of the bitter qualities of the 
order, and might be used in place of gentiau. 

Erythrina, (2r-it/rin-nah.) (Bot.) The Coral-trees, 
a gen. of handsome tropical trees or shrubs, O. Fubaces, 
E. Caffra, the Kaffirboom of the Dutch, or Kaffiv's tree, 
is a native of S. Africa, where it forms a tree 50 to 60 
ft.in height. Its trunks are commonly hollowed and 
made into water-troughs and canoes. 

Erythronium, (čr-e-thrő'ne-ŭm.) (Bot) A genus of 
plants, O. Liliacex, consisting of nearly stemless herba, 
with a long, narrow, solid, scaled bulb, and two very 
smooth, elliptical leaves, usually spotted with purple. 

Erythrophylline, (ér-c-thrdfil-lin.) [From Gr. 
erythros, red, and phyllon, a leaf.) (Chem.) A substance 
from which loaves derive their ruddy autumnal tints. 

Erythroxylace:re, (cr-e-tiróks-e-là'se-e.) [From dr. 
erythroxylon, red-wood.] (Bot.) Au O. of plants, all. 
Sapindales, chiefly consisting of W. Iucian and S. Amer- 
ican shrubs or ! 
trees, with alter- 
nate, smooth, 
stipulate leaves, 
and small whit- 
ish or greenish 
flowers on axil- 
lary peduncles, 
covered at the 
base with im- 
bricated scaly 
bracts. Erythrox- 
ylon coca (Fig. 
311), a shrub 6 
or $ feet high, 
somewhat re- 
semblinga black- 
thorn bush, is the 
most interesting 
of the species, on 
account of its be- 
ing extensively 
cultivated, and its leaves largely employ: | as a masti- 
catory under the name of Coca, by tlie ii.habitants of 
countries on the Pacific side of S. America. 

Erzeroum, (oirz'room.) (Ar. Arzen-el-Eoum.] Acity 
of Turkish Armenia, and C. of a pashalic of same name, 
situate in a plain at the base of the Tcheldir Mts.,at an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, 124 
m. B.E. of Trebizond. Æ. is a place of much antiquity, 
and suffered greatly by the plague of 1829, nnd from an 
earthquake in 1859, Pop. 100,000. 

Erzgebirge, (The, (risjabeer-g:) (Ger, ore- 
mountains.] A mountain-chain of Germany, extending 
along the borders of Bohemia and Saxony, or from the 
valley of the Elbe to the Fichtelgebirge range. The Æ. 
is noted for its metallic products, and its highest sum- 
mit is the Keilberg, 3,802 ft. above sea-level. 

Esau, (2sau,) or EDOM, was the eldest son of Isaac and 
Rebecca, B. abt. 1836 B. €., and the founder of the Edom- 
ite people. The story of his renunciation of his inher- 
itance is sufficiently familiar to all readers ot Holy Writ. 

Esealade, (¢s-kah-lad’.) [Fr., from L. scala, a stair.) 
(Mil. A furious attack upon a rampart or fortifie 
work by scaling the walls with ladders (the ditches 
being filled up with bundles of fagots called fascines), 
without proceeding in form, opening treuches, or carry- 
ing on regular works for the safety of the besiegers. 
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This disease | Esealloniaceze, ((s-kah-lon-ne-d'se-c,) (Bot.) Au (y 


of plants, all. Grossales, consisting of evergreen shrubs 
oftéu odoriferous, with ‘alternate, exstipulate leaves 
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and axillary, conspicuous flowers. 
chiefly of 8. America. 

Escalop Shell. See SCiLLOP-SHELL. 

Escambia, (¢s-kiim’be-ah,) in Florida, a S. co., b. on 
Alabama; area, 8508q. m. ; C. Pensacola. . 7,817. 

Esca e, (és-kah-pad'.) (Fr., an escaping. (Manege. 
The flinging motion of an unsteady horse. — (Ethics. 
An unconscious impropriety of speech or behavior, in- 
cidental to youth, 

» (čs-kāp'.) [From Fr. échapper, to get away 
from.] (Zaw.) The act by which a person arrested 
gains his liberty before he is delivered by law. In civil 
cases, after the prisoner has been suffered wrongfully 
to E, the sheriff is liable for the damage actually sus- 
tained by the judgment creditors in respect of the E., 
and to an attachment besides. In criminal cases, the E. 
of a person arrested is an offence against public justice, 
and the party aiding or conniving is punishable by the 
common law. 

Escapement, (-kidp’ment.) [Fr. échappement.] ( Horol.) 
A mechanical contrivance for transmitting, in a modi- 
fied way, the power of a clock or watch to the regula- 
tor, whether the latter is a balance or pendulum, for the 

urpose of restoring the motion lost at each vibration 
by friction, &c. Also, that part of a watch or timepiece 
by which the rotary motion of the wheels is converted 
into a vibratory one, as that of the balance of a watch, 
or the pendulum of a clock. 

Escarpment, (é-kahrp'’ment,) EScARP/, Scare. [From 
Fr. escarper, to cut down sheer.] (Fortif.) The exterior 
surface of the revetment. — ( Geol.) The steep face pre- 
sented by the sudden ending of strata, so as to form a 
cliff or precipice. 

Eschar, (G'kdr. [Gr. eschara.] (Surg. The crust or 
scab which supervenes upon a burn or caustic applica- 
tion; a scar or cicatrix. 

Escharoties, (-rdt/iks.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) A 
class of caustic medicines which, when applied upon a 
living part, give rise to an eschar, such as quicklime, 
caustic potassa, &c. 

Escheat, (¢-chét’.) [From Fr. échoir, to fall due.) (Law.) 
The reversion of land to the original grantor, lapsing 
through failure of heirs, absence of devise, or forfeiture. 

Eschwege, (aish'wák-a,) a town of Germany, p. Hesse- 
Nassau, on the Werra, 27 m. from Cassel. . 9,000. 

Eschylus. See JEsCHYLUS. 

Escort, (éskórt.) [From L. cohors, a company of sol- 
diers.) (Mil.) A guard or company of armed men, gen- 
erally mounted, attending an officer or a train of bag- 
gage, provisions, or warlike munitions, conveyed by 
land, to protect them from an enemy. 

Eseroll, (es-król/.) [From Fr. escrow, a scroll.) (Her.) 
One of the exterior appendages of an escutcheon, repre- 
senting a slip of parchment or paper, on which the 
motto is usually inscribed. 

Eserow, (és'kro.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) A deed given toa 
third party, to be thedeed of the party making it when 
a certain condition is fulfilled, until which it is void. 

Eseula’pius. Same as /ESCULAPIUS, q. v. 

Esculent, (é/kwlent.) [L. esculentus, fit for food.] Any 

lant or root sufficiently wholesome or nutritious as to 
used for human food. 

Esculine, (és’kwlin.) [L. xsculus, the horse-chestnut.] 
(Chem.) A substance extracted from the bark of the 
horse-chestnut by boiling water, and remarkable for its 
fluorescence. Form. CagH o. 0gg. 

Escurial, (The,) (¢s-koo-re-dl’,) a royal palace of 
Spain, 24 m. S. of Madrid. It was erected by Philip IT. 
in commemoration of his victory of St. Quentin. It 
stands in a barren tract surrounded by mtns., and is a 
vast edifice with 14,000 doors and windows, took 22 
years in building, cost $6,000,000, and is cetebrated no 
less for its extent than for its unqualified ugliness. 

Escutcheon, or Scurcnkox, (&s-küch'ün.) (Fr.écusson— 
L. scutum, a shield.) ( Her.) The 
shield on which a coat of arms is 
displayed, or the charges of ar- 
morial bearings depicted (Fig. 

312). — ( Naut.) The name-board 
on a ship's stern. — ( Carp.) The 
thin metallic plate which slides 
over a keyhole by way of cover- 


in 
Esdras, (Books of, ) (zz'drds.) 
i. is the Greek form of the 
feb. Ezra.] (Script.) In the 
Vulgate, the first book of Esdras 
means the canonical book of 
Ezra; and the second, the canoni- 
cal book of Nehemiah; while 
the third and fourth are what 
we call the first and seoond books 
« Eidras But in the Vatican 


Pig. 312. 
COAT OF ARMS OF THE 
RUSSELL, FAMILY, 


They are natives | 
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and other editions of the LXX., what we call the first 
book of Esdras comes first, and is followed by the ca- 
nonical book of Ezra, which is termed the second book of 
Esdras. In all the earlier editions of the English Bible, 
the order of the Vulgate is followed. The Geneva Bible 
was the first to adopt the classification now used, ac- 
cording to which Ezra and Nehemiah give their numes 
to 2 canonical books, and the 2 apocryphal become first 
and second of . 

Eski-Sagra, (¢s'ke-sa'grah,) a town of Turkey in 
Europe, prov. Roumelia. Pop. 21,600. 

Esmeralda, (é-me-rdl/dah,) a river of Ecuador, which 
rises near Quito, und flows N.W. into the Pacific, in 
abt. Lat. 0° 68’ N., Lon. 79° 40’ W. 

Remeralae, in Nevada, a 8. co., b. on California; C. 

urora, 

Esneh, (é’na) or EsuE, a town of Upper Egypt, on 
the Nile, 25 m. from Thebes. It is a place of consider- 
able commerce, and contains the ruins of a temple of 
colossal dimensions. 

Esocidze, (2:-0/se-de.) (Zoól.) A family of abdominal 
malacopterygious fishes, which have the body long, one 
dorsal generally opposite the anal, and a very large 
mouth extensively armed with very sharp teeth. The 
Muskallunge or Pike, E. estor, of the N. American lakes, 
is 12 to 48 inches long, and sometimes attains the weight 
of 30 pounds. The Common Pickerel, E. reticulatus, of 
the Eastern States, is from 12 to 36 inches long. 

Esoterie, (és-0-t&^ik.) [From Gr. esoterikes ; trom esd, 
within.] (Philos.) Taught to a select few, as the private 
instructions and doctrines of Pythagoras ; — opposed to 
exoteric (Gr. exó, without), or public. — ( pl.) Occul: 
science, or secret doctrine. 

Espalier, (é-pal’yiir.) [Fr., a palisade.) (Zort.) A sub- 
stitute for a wall on which to train fruit-trees, and 
sometimes ornamental shrubs. The E. is either com 
structed of wood or iron ; and commonly of 2 horizonta* 
raila joined by upright rods, 6 or 8 inches apart. 

Espartero, Joachim BALDOMERO (DUKE OF VICTORY) 
(es-pdr-tà'ro,) a Spanish general aud statesman, B. near 
Almagro, 1753. Embarking upon life as a soldier of 
fortune, he joined the expedition to Peru, where he 
rose to the rank of a commanding officer. Òn the out- 
break of the Carlist War in 1833, Æ. took sides with the 

ueen, and greatly conduced to secure for her the 
throne. In 1841, he became Regent of the kingdom, 
during the minority of the young queen. In 1843 he 
lived an exile in England. From 1854 to 1856, he held 
office as Prime Minister of Spain, after which, being 
superseded by O'Donnell, he retired into private life. 
In 1870, after the abdication of Isabella, he was offered 
the crown of Spain, which he refused, recommending it 
to be proffered to Amadeus of Italy, Duke of Aosta 
Among the public men of his country, E. stands fore- 
most in point of patriotism, and ability. D. 1879. 

Espionage, (čs'pe-ùn-üj.) [Fr. espionmage.] A system 
of employing spies or secret emissaries, whether iu 
military, political, or private affairs. 

Espiritu Santo, (es-peer'e-too-sãn'to.) [Sp., Holy 
Spirit.] A central town of Cuba. J’op. 8,000.— The chiet 
island of the New Hebrides group, in the Pacific; Lat 
159 S., Lon. 167° E, It has a length of 65 m. by 20 broad 
— Also, a group of the Bahamas, abt. 18 m. S.of Andros 

Es lanade, (es-plah-nád'.) [Fr., from L. planus, ¢ 
plain.] A sloping walk, promenade, or grass-plot.— 
(Fort.) The glacis of the counterscarp, or sloping of 
the parapet of the covered way towards the country. 

Espressi vo, (es-pres-sc'vo.) lit (Mus) Marking > 
passage to be performed with expression. 

Esprit, (St.,) (són-és-pré,) a town of France, dept 
Landes, fronting Bayonne, on the Adour, Pop. 10,000. 
Esquimau, ((zkemo,) (pl. Esquimaux.) [Supposed 
from Ind. Eskimos, eaters of raw flesh; native name 
Iowir.] (Ethwol. A race of diminutive and peculiui 

ople who inhabit Arctic America, Greenland, and the 

yperborean regions of Asia, They are believed to be 
long to the Mongolian type, since they preseut many 
of the physical characteristics of that race of the human 
family. In America, they are met with from the Strait 
of Belleisle, Labrador, as far as James’ Bay, Hudson's 
Bay Ter.; on the Pacific side, they are found iu N. 
Alaska, and also on the Asiatic shores of Behring’s 
Strait. They are strictly a littora] people, never goiug 
far inland, and live in villages of snow huts, feeding on 
the flesh of reindeer, seals, whales, and sea-birds. In 
personal courage they are superior to their Indian 
neighbors, and they have made a greater advance ín 
civilization. They make light and swift canoes of skins 
and fish-bones, which they manage with great address; 
and they have sledges, which are drawn by dogs over 
the winter snows. The Moravian mission, introduced 
into Greenland in 1721, succeeded in converting very 
many of the E. to Christianity. They are said te be a 
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mild and docile people, but prone to lying and thefé in 
their intercourse with strangers. 

Esquimaux, un island lying off the coast of Labra- 
dor, Gulf of St. Lawrence. It has a commodious har- 
bor; N. Lat. 54° 35’, W. Lon. 56? 21’, 

Esquire, (és-kwir’,) (abbrev. Esq.) Ies écuyer.] An- 
ciently, and in the Middle Ages, the title of a shield- or 
armor-bearer, or of a person that attended a knight in 
time of war, and carried his shield and pennon. In 
mudern England, the designation is borne by all per- 
sous of gentle blood who are entitled to bear coat- 
armor; to the sous of baronets and knights; to all of- 
ficers of the govt.; to barristers-at-law, and the like. 
It has, however, become, both in England and the U. 
States, a sort of vague and undefined compliment, suf- 
fixed to a man's proper name, and intended to serve 
more as a mark of courtesy than anything else; in this 
sense, it is understood to apply more particularly to 
persons of independent fortune, members of the liberal 
professions, and, generally, to people of refinement and 
education. 

Esquisse, (erer) ul (Fine Arts) The first 
sketch of a picture, or model of a piece of statuary. 

Essay, (č'sa.) [From Fr. essayer, to attempt.) (Lit.) 
A composition intended to prove or illustrate a partic- 
ular subject, and usnally shorter, livelier, and less me- 
thodical than a treatise or disquisition. 

Esseck, or Eszek, (¢2’sck,) a fortified town of Austria, 
C. prov. Sclavonia, on the Drave, 80 m. from Belgrade. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Essen, (2s/sn,) a town of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, 
20 m. N.E. of Düsseldorf. It is noted for its armories 
and iron-works, at the latter of which are fabricated 
the celebrated Krupp guns. "These works cover 450 
acres of ground, employ 8,000 men, and turn out one 
9-inch gun per diem. Pop. 40,695. 

Essence, (es'sns.) [From L. essentia, the sum or sub- 
stance of a thing.] (JAílos) That which constitutes 
the particular nature of a being or substance, and which 
distinguishes it from all others. — (Chem.) A solution 
of an essential oil in alcohol. 

Essenes, (/s'seenz,) or Esse’nians. [From Chald. 
dsayd.] (Jewish Hist.) One of the 3 anc. Jewish sects 
—the others being the Sadducees and the Pharisees. 
They are not mentioned once in the New Testament, 
though they existed during the lifetime of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, the E. were more exact than the 
Pharisees in atter.. 'ng to the most rigorous observances. 
They admitted a fu, ve state, but denied a resurrection 
from the dead, From Subeism, a modified form of Es- 
senism, sprung the original tenets and practices of Is- 
lamism. 

Essential Oils, (¢-s¢n’shal-.) [L. essentia, an essence.] 
(Chem.) A term applied to oils which have a strong 
aromatic smell, and are usually drawn from plants by 
distillation with water. Their taste is acrid and burn- 
ing, and their odor very pungent; both their taste and 
smell generally resembling those of the vegetables from 
which they are derived. 

Essequibo, (¢s-se-ké'bo,) a large river of S. America, in 
Brit. Guiana, having its source in the N. base of the 

Mts., and emptying into the Atlantic bya mouth 
ud. 

X, (cs’stkz,) an E. co. of England, b. E. by the Ger- 
Ocean, and 8. by the river Thames; area, 1,533 sq. 
Tts surface is diversitied, and it is esteemed one of 

best agricultural cos, in the kingdom. C. Chelms- 
„Pop. 466,427. 

Es'sex, in Canada West, a S.W. co., occupying a penin- 
sula washed by lakes St. Clair and Erie; area, abt. 670 
sq.m.; C. Sandwich, Fop. 36,260.— In Massachusetts, a 
N E. co., b. on the Atlantic Ocean; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Salem.—In New Jersey,a N.E. co.. skirted by Long 
Island Sound ; area, 209 sq. m. ; C. Nowurk.--n New 
York, a N.E. co., b. E. by Lake Champlain; area, 
1,650 sq. m. Th.s co. contains Mt. Tahawus, the highest 
summit in the State. County Seat. Elizabethtown.— 
In Vermont, a N.B. co.; aren, 790 sq. m. ; County 
Seat, Gulldhall.—1n Vi ginia, an E. co. ; area, 300 8q 
m. ; County Seat, Tappahannock. ; 

Essex, (EARL 0r,) 3 eminent historical personages of 
the house of Devereux have borne this title, viz.: 
WALTER, Ist EARL, B. 1540, became a favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him Earl-marshal of Ireland, in 
which capacity he put down the insurrection in Ulster. 
D. 1576. — His son, Ron£gRT, 2d EanL, B. 1567, became, 
like his father, a favorite of Elizabeth. Incurring the 
queen's displeasure, E. attempted to excite an insurrec- 
tion in London to put down his enemies at court. Tried 
for high treason, he was executed, 1601, despite the 
strong reluctance of Elizabeth to sign his death-war- 
rant.— His son, ROBERT, 3d EARL, B. 1592, took part 
with the Parliament in its growing antagonism to 
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Estate, (es-tàt".) 
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Charles I, and in 1642 was made commander-in-cnief 
of its forces. After defeating the Royalists at Edgehill, 
he resigned his command, 1644. D. 1617. — This anc. 
line is now represented by Viscount Hereford. 


Essling, (¢z'ling,) a vill.of Lower Austria. See ASPERN. 
Esslingen, (éz'ling-gn,) a manuf. town of Würtemberg, 


on the Neckar, 6 m. from Stuttgart. Pup. 16,591. 


Estacade, (¢s-tuh-kdd’.) [Fr. estooade.] (Mil.) A dyke 


constructed with piles, in the sea, a river, or morass, to 
obstruct the entry of an enemy. 

[Fr., an express.] One of a 
body of special couriers travelling in relay; an express 
messenger. 


Estaing, (daiztahn, CHARLES Hector, COMTE D’, a 


French naval commander, B. in Auvergne, 1729. After 
serving with distinction under Lally in India, he, in 
1788, was appointed vice-admiral of the expedition sent 
to coóüperate with the U. States, captu Grenada in 
1779, and, as commandant of the National Guard, 1790— 
91, endeavored in vain to save the lives of Louis XVI. 
and his queen. Perished on the guillotine, 1794. 

[Fr. état, from L. status, a standing.) 
(Law.) The title or interest that a person has in lands, 
tenements, or other real property. Also, the property 
itself, in which sense E. are either real, consisting of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments; or personal, con- 
sisting of goods, money, and all other movables, and of 
such rights and profits as relate to movables. — E. oF 
THE REALM, the distinct parts which go to form the 
body-politic of any monarchical state or govt.; thus, in 
England, the THREE E. are the Sovereign, Lords, and Com- 


mons. 

Este, (2s'tà,) the patronymic of an anc. and illustrious 
house of Italy, members of which founded the sovereign 
duchies of Ferrara and Modena, and intermarried with 
many of the royal houses of Europe. 

Este, (és’ta,) a town of N. Italy, in Lombardy, 15 m. from 
Padua. Fop. 8,500. 

pona, (¢s-ta-po/nah,) n seaport of Spain, on the 
Mediterranean, 25 m, E. of Gibraltar. Pop. 9,300, 

Esterhazy, (és’tiir-ha’ze,) n princely family of Hunga- 
rian magnates, who trace their origin to the 10th cent., 
and have always been celebrated for their vast wealth 
and magnificence of living. 

Esther, (és‘tir,) or Hapassan, a Jewess whose name 
has been given to one of the canonical books of the 
Bible containing her history. She was the adopted 
daughter of Mordecai, and married Ahasuerus, king of 
Persia (Artaxerxes Longimanus),in the 5th century n. c. 
Some admit the canonicity of Esther only so far as the 
third vorse of the tenth chapter, 

Esthonia, ((8-tho’ne-ch,) a govt. of European Russia, b. 
N. by the Gulf of Finland, E. by Ingria, S. by Livonia, 
and W. by the Baltic. rec, 7,800 sq.m. Surface level, 
and soil sandy and poor, producing principally flax, 
hemp. and inferior tobacco. E. was ceded to the Swedes 
in 1660, and taken by the Russians in 1710. C. Revel. 
Pop. 313,119. 

Estill, (és'til) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 300 
eq. m.; C. Irvine. 

Estoppel, (és-óp'p.) [From Fr. étouper, to stop.] 
(Law.) A bar or impediment to the right of action, 
snang out of a person’s own act, or that to which he 

s privy. 

Estovers, ((s-lo'viirz.) [O.Fr.] (ew) A reasonable 
allowance of necessaries granted for the subsistence of 
a person accused of felony, &c., during his incarceration 
pending judgment, 

Estrapade, (¢s-trah-pdd’,) [Fr.] (Man.) The motion 
of a restive horse that seeks to fling its rider by up- 
rearing high, and kicking out its hind-legs viciously. 

Estrny, (¢s-tra’.) [From 0. Fr. estrayer.] (Law.) A 
tame beast found without any known owner, which, if 
not reclaimed within a year and a day, becomes the 
property of the lord of the manor wherein it was found, 


Estreat, (¢-trét’.) [From L. extractum, obtained from. | 


(Eng. Law.) A py of a recognizance which has been 
forfeited, taken from among the other records, and sent 
up.to the Court of Exchequer. 


Estréen, GABRIELLE pd’, (duiz-tra^) styled “The Fair 


Gabrielle," a French lady, B. in Picardy, 1571, was cel- 
ebrated for her beauty and amiability. She became the 
mistress of Henry IV. of France, who was strongly at- 
tached to her, and by whom she became mother of 
Frangois de Vendóme, Duke of Beaufort. She D.,it was 
suspected, by poison, 1599. 


Estremadura, (¢s-tra-mah-doo’rah,) a large and anc. 


Spanish p., situate bet. N. Lat. 37° 54'-40? 38’, and W. 
Lon. 79 24’, and now subdivided into the two provs. of 
Caceres and Badajoz. Area, 14,329 sq.m. Surf. Gen- 
erally level, but mountainons at its N. and E. extremi- 
ties. It is well watered, and has a fertile but compara- 
tively untilled soil. Stock-raising is the chief industry. 
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Pop. 115,809. — An extensive p. of Portugal, bordering 
en the Atlantic, and b. N. by Beira, and 8. by Alemtejo. 
Area, 8,150 sq.m. 1t is intersected by the Tagua, and 
its surface is mountainous and moorish, with, however, 
many fertile tracts rich in wines, fruits, and cereals. 
Earthquakes have been of frequent occurrence. C. Lis- 
bon. Pop. 813,509. 

Estrepeinent, ((+treep'mént.) (0. Fr.] (Law) Any 
damage or devastation committed in lands or forests by 
a tenant for life, to the prejudice of the owner or lessee 
in reversion. 

Estuary, (¢st'ii-a-re,) or JEsrUARY. [From L. estus, 
the tide.] An arm of the sea; or, the broad mouth of a 
river, &c., where the tide meets the down-flow. 

Etawah., (Z'ah-waw,) a fortified city of Brit. Indis, and 


C. of a dist. bet. the Ganges and J havingan 
area of 1,675 sq.m. Pop. of dist. 500,000 ; of city, 23,300. 
Etcwtera, [L., and so forth.] (Con- 


ara Mg 

tracted into etc. or de.) (ZL 
or others of the kind. 

Etehing, (¢ch’ing.) (Fine Arts.) See ENGRAVING. 

Etcocles, (¢-/é'0-kleez,) son of (Edipus, king of Thebes, 
after agreeing to share the throne, after his father’s 
death, with his brother Polynices, usurped the whole 
regal power, and compelled his brother to seek the aid 
of Adrastus, who thereupon sent the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, during which Æ. was slain by 
Polynices. 

Etesian Winds, (e-te'shdn.) [From Gr. etésiai, liter- 
ally, yearly.] ( Meteor.) Among the ancients, such winds 
as i at etated times of the year, from whatever part 
of the compass they might come. In the modern sense, 
describing yearly or regularly periodical winds, such as 
the monsoons, trade-winds, &c. 

Ethal, (@thdl.) (Chem.) A white crystalline substance 
obtained by the saponification of spermaceti. Form. 


Casal 40s. 

Ethelbald, (‘th'el-bauld,) one of the greatest Anglo- 
Saxon kings of Mercia, reigned 716-757 A. D. — E., king 
of Wessex, and brother of Alfred the Great, reigned 


858-880 A. D. 

Ethelbert, (/tM'el-bürl,) king of Kent, 560-616 A.D., m. 
Bertha of France, who, in conjunction with St. Augus- 
tine, converted her husband and his subjects to Chrísti- 
anity. £, a wise prince, established the first written 
code of English Jaw. — E., king of the Anglo-Saxons, 8. 
his brother Ethelbald, 860 a. p., and n. 865-6. 

Ethelred F., (<t:’él-réd,) called the Unreapy, chief of 
the Heptarchy and rb, or Wessex, reigned 866-871 A. D. 
During his reign the Danes made great conquests in 
England. E. was s. by his brother Alfred the Great 

q. v.). — E. IL, king of the Anglo-Saxons, 978-1016, s. 
is half-brother, Edward the Martyr. His reign was 
characterized by continual inroads of the Danes. 

Ethelwolf, (éth’él-wiil/,) king of Wessex, reigned 836- 
858 a.D. ŒE. m. Judith, danghter of Charles the Bald of 
France, and during his reign the Danes made several 
invasions into the kingdom, and pillaged London. 


it.) And so on ; and the rest, 





Fig. 318. — CONTINUOUB ETHERIFICATION. 


Ether, (zthür.) [From Gr. aithér, pure air.) (Phys) 
A term applied by some philosophers to the pure air o 
the empyrean or upper heaven, or that which is above 
the visible atmosphere. — ( Chem.) A very mobile, color- 
less liquid, having a peculiar fresh odor and burning 
taste. It is very inflammable, and the vapor forms an 
explosive mixture with air. The best method of obtain- 
ing Æ. is that known as the continuous process. Alcohol 
of sp. gr. 8:830 is mixed with an equal measure of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and introduced into a retort 
or flask (Fig 313), which is connected with a small cis- 
tern containing alcohol. The mixture in the flask is 
rapidly raised to the boiling-point, and alcohol is al- 
lowed to pass slowly in from the reservoir through a 
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siphon furnished with a stop-cock, wo as to keep the 
liquid in the flask at a constant level. A thermometer 
should be immersed in the liquid, the temperature of 
which should be maintained at 2849 to 290° F. By this 
process, one measure of sulphuric acid will effect the 
conversion into E. of thirty measures of alcohol. In its 
chemical relations, Æ. is considered to be tho oxide of the 
radical ethyl, common alcohol being the hydrated oxide 
of ethyl. T gr., 0723; Sorten 69. Form. C,H40. 
(Phys.) The title given to a hypothetical substance, 
supposed to be the vehicle of light and electricity, and 
differing essentially from matter. It is believed to 
fill all space and permeate all inatter, to be exceed- 
ingly rarified and highly elastic, its rigidity being very 
pe compared with its density. The phenomena of 
ight seems to require that il shull be in the state of 
&n elastic solid, or possibly a liquid. The atoms of 
matter are perhaps aggregatious of ether. Sir William 
Thomson's vortex atom theory is based on this con- 
ception 

Etherization, (-:d’shiin.) (Med. The anesthetical 
employment of ether. 

Ethics, (¢th’ikz.) jee. ethos, manners.) (Philes.) The sci- 
ence of morals and manners, or that which treats of the 
duties of men as rational, intelligent, and social beings. 

Ethiopia, (¢the-o'pe-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name 
pany given, and vaguely, to the regions of Central 
Africa, 8. of Libya and Upper Egypt, and corresponding 
with the modern countries of Nubia, Abyssinia, Kordo- 
fan, &c., or, in other terms, embracing the territorics 
bet. N. Lat. 10-259, and E. Lon. 45-5: The ancients 
entertained a belief that the Ethiopians were of com- 
plexion a dusky-brown approaching black, whence the 
saying, *dark as an Ethiop." 

Ethmoid Bone, (Tgx,) (cthmoid.) [Gr.ethmos, a strain- 
er, and eidos, form.] (Anat.) One of the 8 bones which 
collectively form the cavity of the cranium. It is of a 
somewhat cubical form, and is situated bet. the 2 orbits 
of the eye, at the root of the nose. Its upper surface is 
perforated by a number of small openings (whence its 
name), through which the filaments of the olfactory 
nerve pass downwards from the interior of the skull to 
the seat of the sense of smell, in the upper part of the 


nose, 

Ethnography, (¢th-ndg’rah-fe.) [Gr. emos, a race 
of people, and graphō, I write.] A description of the 
language, social customs, and personal characteristics 
of different races of people. 

“octet egerat d Gr. ethnos, a nation, and logos, 
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doctrine.] That branch of science which treats of the 
varieties in the human race; their most marked physi- 
cal, mental, and moral characteristics, when compared 
one with the other; their present geographical distri- 
bution on the globe; their history traced backwarda, 
with the aid of written documents and natural or monu- 
mental remains, to the earliest attainnble point; and 
finally, the languages of the various nations and tribes 
of mankind, whether still spoken or extinct, classified 
and compared, with the view, by their means, of deter- 
mining the chief points of resemblance or dissimilarity 
among the nations of the earth. 

Ethology, (e-thol'o-je.) [Gr. ethos, custom, and logos, a 
dutorigetond A treatise on morality or the science of 
ethics. 

Ethyl, (ct'il.) (Chem.) A colorless gas, which burns 
with a highly luminous flame, and assumes the liquid 
form under a pressure of 214 atmospheres. Sp. gr. 2:046. 
Form. C4H;. 

Etienne, (St.,) (són-à'te-én,) an important commercial 
city of France. C. of dep. Loire, 82 m.8.8.W. of Lyon. 
It Ts situate in the centre of a rich coal-field, and bas 
most extensive manufs. of ribbons, fire-arms, hardware, 
&c. Pop. 121,744. 

Etiolation, (¢-fe-o-ld'shiin.) [From Fr. étioler.] (Bot. 
The condition of a plant in which all the green color is 
absent, produced by a want of light. —( Med.) The pale- 
ness produced in persons who are long deprived of light; 
or when the result of chronic disease, 

Etiquette, (él-e-kct’.) [Fr., literally, a ticket or label.] 
The rules and ceremonies which good manners require 
to be observed towards particular persons, for the regu- 
lation of society at large. 

Etna, (sometimes written ETNA,) (Mount,) (nah) a 
great volcano of Sicily, on its E. coast, abt. 10 m. from 
Catania, and 63 m. in circumference. It attains an ele- 
vation of 10,874 ft. above sea-level, and its base is covered 
with towns, villages, corn-fields, and vineyards. The 
eruptions of E. have been many; the first (no date 
given) was that recorded by Diodorus Siculus; the 2d, 
124 n. c., has been described by Thucydides. Since that 
period not fewer than 31 outbreaks nre recorded; that 
of 1693, attended with an earthquake, being the one 
most destructive in its consequences, The last great 
er, “tion occurred 2n 1787. 
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Eton, ‘Zin, a town of England, co. Bucks, faci a, Wind. 
sor, with which it connects by a bridge over the Thames. 
Here is Eton College, founded in 1448 by King Henry 


VII., and the most aristocratic seminary in Great Brit. 


Pop. 5,000. 
Etruria, (e-trooreah.) (Gr. Tyrrhenia.] (Anc. Geog.) A 
country which, prior to the founding of Rome, com- 
rised nearly the whole of the Italian peninsula and 
ts western islands. Uuder the designation of E. Cir- 
cumpadana, it consisted of the N. part of the continent 
from the Alps to the Apeunines ; under that of E. Cam- 
paniana, it included the region from the Tiber 8. to the 
Gulf of Pestum; under that of E. Propria were com- 
prised the central portions of Italy, lying between the 
two first-mentioned divisions, The Etruscan coun- 
tries eventually became absorbed into the Roman do- 
minion. The high degree of civilization which the 
Etruscans possessed long before Rome was heard of, is 
testified by innumerable works of masonry and art. 
Of especial high renown were their ornaments and 
utensils in baked clay (terra. colta), in the manufacture 
of which objects the Veientes were particularly famous. 
The various objects of ornament and use, found in great 
numbers in tombs, such as candelabra, cups, tripods, 





Fig. 314. — ETRUSCAN MIRROR FROM VULCI, 
with Phuphluns (Bacchus), Semla (Semele), and Apulu (Apollo). 
(Quarter size.) 
chaldrons, couches, discs ; articles of armor, as helmets, 
cnirasses, &c.; musical instruments, fans, cysts or cas- 
kets, are most of them models of exquisite finish and 


artistic skill. Their gems are as numerous as those of 
Egypt, and, like them, cut into the form of the scara- 
bieus or beetle. They were exclusively intaglios, and 
of cornelian, sardonyx, and agate. Special mention 
should be made of the metal specula, or mirrors, with 
figures scratched upon the concave side (Fig. 314), the 
front or convex side being highly polished. These 
ranged over all the phases of Etruscan art, and are espe- 
cially and peculiariy Etruscan. 

Etruscan, (e-ftrüs'kin.) Pertaining to, or derived from, 
ancient Etruria. 

Etty., (¢t’te,) WILLIAM, an English historical painter, n. 

at York, 1787, n. 1849. Among his numerous works, 

especially remarkable for brilliancy of coloring, may 

be particularly noted: Joan of Arc; The Judgment of 

Paris; and Ulysses and the Sirens. 

Étude, (a-tod’.) [Fr.,a study.] (Fine Arts and Mus.) 
A composition intended to serve as a study. 

Etymology, (ét-e-mdl/oje.) [From Gr. efymor, the 
root of a word, and logos, doctrine.) (Gram.) That 
dept. of grammar which is devoted to the classification 
and formation of words, and the alteration of their uses 
by derivation and inflection. — ( Philol.) That branch 
of the science which treats of the origin, primary sig- 
nification, and ramified development of words, and their 
relation to grammatical form and construction. 

Eu, (00,) a town and forest of France, dept. Seine-Infé- 
rieure, 18 m. from Dieppe. Here is a royal chateau. 

Buboea, (u-be'ah.) [It. Negroponte.) The principal of 
the Ægean islands in the Greek archipelago; lying bet. 
N. Lat. 37° 57’-39° 2' N. and E. Lon. 229 40/-249 4v, 
Mkength 105 m.; extreme width, 30 m. It is traversed 
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by a mountain range whese highest summit, Mt. Dek 
phi, reaches an altitude of 4,000 ft. The soil is fertile, 
but only partially under cultivation. Prod. Oil, fruita, 
wine, wheat. Æ. was first colonized by the Ionians, 
after which it passed under Athenian rule; next, the 
island became successively possessed by the Macedo- 
nians, Romans, and Venetians — which latter people 
changed its name to Negroponte. From 1470 till 1821 
it was occupied by the Turks. It is now a part of the 
Greek monarchy. Pop. 72,368, 

Eucalyptus, (i-kah-lip'tis.) (Bot.) A gen.of Austra- 
lian trees, O. Myrtacee, many species of which are dis- 
tinguished by Australian colonists by characters de- 
rived from the bark; some having smooth, others 
rough or cracked bark; some are solid (Iron-bark), 
while others gre fibrous (Stringy-bark). They are also 
called Gwm-trees, in consequence of the quantity of gum 
that exudes from their trunks. The timber is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and is in common use in England’s 
Australian and Tasmanian colonies. In the latter, the 
three following species yield the best quality of timber, 
namely: E. globulus, the Blue Gum; E. gigantea, the 
Rtringy-bark ; and E. amygdalina, the Peppermint-tree. 
But of these the first-mentioned is considered the most 
valuable, although the Stringy-bark attains the largest 
size. Trees of the latter species have becn felled, meas- 
uring upwards of 300 feet high, by 100 feet in girth at 
a yard from the ground. 

Eucharist, (ü'kah-ris.) [From Gr. eucharistia, grati- 
€ (Theol.) The sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
so called because Christ's death is thereby commemo- 
rated with thankful recollection, and bread and wine are 
taken “in remembrance of him." The Roman Catho- 
lics maintain that tbe bread and wine cease to exist in 
the Eucharist, the body and blood of Christ taking 
their place. The Lutherans believe that Christ's body 
and blood are present along with the bread and wine. 
See TRANSUBSTANTIATION and CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

Euchlorine, (i'klo-rin.) (Chem.) A deep yellow, 
dangerously explosive gas, evolved by the action of 
strong hydrochloric acid upon chlorate of potash. 
Form. 2C105.Cl05? 

Euchre, (&kr.) (Games) A game at cards, in which 
the cards have the same relative value as in Whist, ex- 
cept that the knave of tramps, called the right bower, 
is the highest card in the pack, and the other knave of 
the same color, called the left bower, the next higher. 
This game, of German origin, is so well known in this 
country as to call for no description in this work. 

Eucho y» (ü-kól'o-je.) |From Gr. euché, prayer, and 
lego, Y gather.] (Eccl.) The ritual of the Greek Church, 
in which are set down the order of ceremonies, sacra- 
ments, and ordinances. 

Eucl id, (^ klid,)a famous mathematician of Alexandria, 
and “the father of geometry,” flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy I., 323-283 p. c. He is said to have belonged 
to the school of Platonic philosophers, and his Elements 
of Geometry still hold the first place of authority in that 
department of mathematical &cience. 

Eu'clid or MEGARA, a Greek. philosopher, who studied 
under Socrates, flourished abt. 400 p. c. After the death 
of his master, he founded at Megara the so-called Dia- 
lectic School, in which he taught a system which incor- 
porated the Socratic system of ethics with the meta- 
physical doctrines of the Eleatic philosophy. 

Eucrasy, (ü'krah-se.) [Gr. eukrasia, a proper mixing.] 
(Med.) A duly-proportioned combination of qualities 
in bodies so as to constitute sound health and vigor. 

Eudes, (üd,) Count or Panis, son of Robert, Duke of 
France, after defending Paris for a year against the 
Norman aggression, was chosen king after the death of 
Charles le Gros, 888. D. 898, 

Eudialyte, (4-di'il-it) or EucoLrre. [From Gr. ew, 
readily, and dialytos, dissolved, from the facility with 
which it is gelatinized by hydrochloric acid.] (AMin.) 
A red mineral from Greenland, containing sílica, zir- 
conia, lime, and soda, with the oxides of iron and man- 


nese. 

Eudiometer, (-di-óm'e-tr.) rom Gr. eudia, fine, 
clear air, and metron, measure.] (J’hys.) An instru- 
ment for examining the composition of gnses; crigi- 
nally for testing the purity of air by ascertaming tne 
quantity of oxygen it contains. 

Eudocia, or Eupoxia, (i-dé’she-ah,) B. at Athens about 
394 4. D., and known under the name of ATHENAIS before 
her conversion to Christianity, married the Emperor 
Theodosius IIL., who, on suspicion of her fidelity. exiled 
her to Palestine, where she D. in 560-1. She wasa wo- 
man of considerable beauty and literary talent. 

Eugene, Prince, (00-zhdn’,) (FRANGors Eva?wE DE SA- 
voy,) one of the greatest military commanders of mod» 
ern times, n. in Paris, 1663, and destined for the Church, 
embraced instead the profession of arms, and heing 
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fefused a command in the French army, entered the 
Austrian service and fought against the Turks. In 
1691 he commanded the Imperialists in Piedmont, de- 
feated the French, and was made a field-marshal. Re- 
fusing a proffer made to him by Louis XIV. to enter 
the French service, Prince E, at the head of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army, signally defeated the Turks at 
Zenta, 1697. The year 1701 found him in command in 
Italy, where he defeated the French marshals Catinat 
and Villeroi. Next year, however, he fought a drawn 
battle with the Duke of Vendóme, in which he lost the 
bulk of his forces. Ie next coJperated with the Duke 
of Marlborough, and, in 1704, in conjunction with the 
latter, gained the great battle of Blenheim. In 1706 he 
deferted the French at Turin and caused them to evac- 
uite Italy. Next, in command of the Imperialists in 
Flanders, he shared with Marlborough the glories of 
Oudenarde, 1708, and Malplaquet, 1709. In 1716, Æ. de- 
feated an army of 180,000 Turks at Peterwardein, took 
TTeineswar, and, in 1717, after a bloody battle, took pos- 
session of Belgrade. After the peace, 1718, he returned, 
covered with glory, to Vienna, where he D., 1736. 
Eugenia, (ajëneah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of trees or shruba, 
O. Myrtaceæ. The most important species is E. pimenta, 
which furnishes Allspice. This consists of the fruits 
gathered before they are quite ripe, and dried in the 
sun. The Allspiee-tree is cultivated in the West Indies 
and Jamaica, where the trees are planted in rows called 
imento walks; the produce is sometimes very large. 
he Allspice or Pimento berries of commerce are of tho 
size of a small pea, of a dark color, and surmounted by 
the remains of the calyx. The odor and flavor are sup- 
posed to resemble a combination of those of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg, hence the name ; they are 
due to a volatile oil, which is obtained by distillation. 
Allspice is largely used for flavoring purposes, being 
cheap. The oil is occasionally employed as a carmina- 
tive. Many of thespecies yield agreeably tasting fruits, 
such as E. cauliflora, which furnishes the Jabuticaba 
fruits of Brazil, described as being of the size of a green- 
Ese and very refreshing. The Rose Apples of the 
t are the produce of E. malaccensis and E. Jambos. 
Eugénie, (oo-zha'ne,) (EUGÉNIE MARIE DE GUZMAN,) ex- 
empress of the French, B. in Granada, Spain, 1826, 
daughter of the Conde de Montijo, a Spanish grandee, 
by a lady of the old Scottish baronial family of Kirk- 
patrick of Closeburn. In 1853, she married Louis Na- 
poleon, then president of the French Republic and af- 
terwards emperor. In 1870, during the Franco-German 
campaign, was declared Regent of France, and en- 
trusted with the governing authority in her husband's 
absence with the army. Failing to command the pub- 


lic confidence, E, after the capitulation of Sedan und | 


the moral demise of the empire, fled from Paris and 
took zororo in England, in which country the Emperor 
rejoined her after the conclusion of the war. 


Eugenius I., (2j? ne-üs,) Pope, s. Martin I., 654, and | 


p. 653. — E. II. s. Pascal I., 824, and p. 827. — E. III. 





(Bernard of Pisa), s. Lucius II. in 1145. During his | 


pontificate occurred the uprising against the Papacy in- 
spired by Arnold of Brescia. D. 1153. — E. IV. ( Gabriele 
Condolmero) s. Martin V., 1431. The great event of his 
pontificate was the schism created in the church by the 
proceedings of the Council of Basle (q. v.). D. 1447. 

Euharmonic, (4-dr-món'ik.) [From Gr. eu, properly, 
and harmonikos, harmonious.) (Mus.) Producing har- 
monious or concordant sounds. 

Euler, (Zlir,) Leonarp, an eminent mathematician, B. 
at Basle, 1707. He largely contributed to the improve- 
ment of the indeterminate analysis, the integral calcu- 
lus, and the demonstration of the science of mechanical 
analysis. His most popular, though not best, work is 
us Uers to a German Princess. D. 1783, at St. Peters- 

urg. 


Bulogy, (loje) [From Gr. eu, well, and logos, utter- | 
T conveying praise or com- | 


ance. speech or writin 
mendation of a person or thing. 
Eumenes, (ü-me'neez,) B. in the Thracian Chersonesus, 


36) B. C., became the friend and favorite general of | 
Alexander the Great, whom he accompanied in most | 


of his Kroat expeditions. Upon the division of the em- 
piro, after Alexander’s death among his officers, E. re- 
ceived, for his share, Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Cappa- 
docia. Put to death by the artifices of his rival Antigo- 


nus, 317-16 B. 0. 
e.) (ü-mZn'e-deez.) (Myth., The 


£umenides, 

Greek name of tho FURIE, q. v. 

Eunuch, (z/nik.) [Gr., literally, a bed-maker.] One 
of a class of male servants attached to Eastern harems, 
and who are, previous to entering upon their vocation 
In life, deprived of their virility. The practice of .nak- 

and employing Æ. dates from times of the earliest 
antiquity. 
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Euonymus, (ü-én'e-müs.) (Bot.) A gen. of hedge 
shrubs or small trees, O. racem. The pp. Ameriear 
species are E. atropurpureus, the Spindle-tree, and E. 
Americaaus, the Burning-bush, the wood of both of 
which is of a light-yellow hue, and may be applied te 

many useful purposes, being strong, compact, and easily 


worked. 

Eupatorin, (à '"re-ah,) a town of European Rus- 
sia, W. coast of the Crimea, 65 m. from Perekop. It waa 
occupied by the Turks in 1855, and successfully defend- 
ed by them against the Russians. . 16,000. 

Eupatorium, (Z-pah-tó're-iim.) (Bot.) An extensive 
gen. of herbaceous plants, O. .Asteracez, mostly natived 
of America. Some species are used in medicine. 


Eupen, (eo pm) a manufacturing town of Germany, iy 
Rhouish Prussia, on the Weeze, 10 m. from Aix-la-Cha 
pell:. bp. 15,000. 


Eu; z'pép-se.) [Gr. eupepsia, a proper digestion.] 
fed | AE. action and condition of the Festive 


; (ü'fe-mizm.) [From Gr. eu, pleasant, 
ond phémé, ar address.) (Rhet) A figure of speech 
by which things in themselves di eable or offen. 
sive afe expressed in terms neither offensive to good 
manners nor repulsive to “ears polite;" thus, in good 
society, a rich man of unmitigated vulgarity is euphe 
mistically spoken of as being **odd " or “eccentric.” 

Euphoniad, (ü-fo'nedd.) [From Gr. eu, good, and 
phené, sound.) (Mus.) The name given to a musical 
instrument in which are combined the respective tonef 
of the organ, violin, horn, clarionet, and bassoon : — in: 
vented by P. 8. and G. Grosh, of Petersburg, Pa. 

iym » (4^fo-ne.) [Gr. euphonia, pleasant sounds.) 
( Rhet.) i easy and smooth articulation and enuncia 
tion of words: — it may be defined as a grammatical 
license, by which a letter that is too harsh may be con: 
verted into a smoother, contrary to the erdinary rules, 
for the purpose of promoting harmony and elegance iv 
the pronunciation. 

Euphorbiacer, (-be-d’se-e.) ( Bot.) The Spurge-worts 
an O. of plants, all. Euphorbiales, consisting of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs, with opposite or alternate often stipu 
late leaves, and involucrate incomplete sometimes 
achlamydeous flowers. The plants abound in equinoc- 
tial America; they are also found in North America, 
Africa, India, and Europe. They are generally acrid 
and poisonous, and contain much milky juice. Some 
yield starch, others oils and caoutchouc. Euphorbia 

Lathyris, the caper spurge, has purgative seeds, and a 


xa d 


organs, 
Euphc: i 


per) 





Fig. 315.— VEGETATION OF TENERIFVAR. 
(With Snoculent Euphorbías.) 
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resinous matter called Euphorbium, and having virulent 
purgative and emetic qualities, is proeured from other 
species, such as E. officinarum, anti and canarien- 
sis. In the temperate regions of the N. hemisphere the 
species are for the most part herbnceous; in warmer 
countries, especially those of the 8. hemisphere, they 
have a shrubby or even tree-like habit. Many of the 
African kinds, as well as those of other countries (Fig. 
315), Leod peer dba (Doc) bre prr A 
Enphorbia - .) An all. 
pants, pub-clase Diskineus Reogens y are character 
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ized by scattered monodichlamydeous flowers, superior | 


consolidated carpels, axile placenta, and a large embryo 
surrounded by abundant albumen. 

Euphor'bium, (-be-àm.) (Med.) See EUPHORBIACES. 

Euphrates, (ü-/rá'teez,) a famous river of W. Asia, 

by 2 forks in Armenia, and taking a course E. 
and 8. till at Kurnah it is joined by the Tigris. It thence 
takes a S.E. course to its embouchure by a delta into 
the waters of the Persian Gulf. Total length, 1,800 m.; 
area of basin of main stream and tributaries, 108,000 &q. 
m. Itis subject to annual inundations, and is naviga- 
ble for & distance of 1,195 m. from its mouth. 

Euphrosyne, (-frós'e-ne.) [Gr. Charites.] One of the 
Three G and, among the Greeks, the impersonifi- 
cation of Glaáaess and Mirth. 

Euphuisra, (a fi-izm.) [From Gr. euphués, well- 
grown.) (Lit. and Rhet.) A stilted and affected mode of 
seen and writing which came into vogne during the 
close of Elizabeth's reign, and which reached its acino 
of absurdity in that of her successor, James I. 
upione, (&-pi'o-ne.) [Gr. ew, good, and pion, oil.) 
(Con) An extremely mobile oil, obtained from tho 

ighter portions of the liquid products of the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood (wood-tar), coal (coal-tar), and 
animal matter. Form. Cj9H;s. 

Europe, (i’rop,) the smallest of the great continental 
divisions of the globe, but also the most thickly popu- 
lated and highly civilized, occupies a space about one- 
fifth part that of America. It is b. N. by the Arctic 
and White seas; divided from Asia on the E. and S.E. 
by the Ural Mts., the Caspian and Black seas, and the 
Sea of Marmora; 8. it has the Mediterranean for its 
boundary, and W. the Atlantic Ocean and N. Sea. It is 
largely intersected in the N. by the large inland sea of 
= Baltic. Its extreme length may be taken as from 

e head of the Gulf of Kara to Cape Rocca, Portugal, a 
distance of abt. 3,400 m.; maximum breadth, 2,300 m., 
or from Cape Nordkyn, Lapland, to Cape Matapan, 
Greece. It has a coastline estim. at 15,000 m., and a 


total area approximating to 3,770,000 sq. m., lying bet. 
N. Lat. 30? and 71? 12, and. Lon. 9? 30’ W. and 609 50’ 
E. Pol. Div. E. is divided into the following monar- 
chies and states : 
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Qr. Drsc. The continent of E. comprises so many 
eountries which present widely differing natural, phys- 
ical, and climatic features, that this article is confined 
to a generalized view of its geographical character, 
taken as a whole, leaving the individual features of 
each of its political divisions to be treated of distinctly 
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in their due alphabetical orders. — Marine Divisions. The 
ee are the Mediterranean, Bultic, Euxine, Irish, 
orth, and White seas, the seas of Marmora and Azov, 
and the German Ocean; of which bodies the chief arma 
are: of the Mediterranean, the of Lyon, Genoa, 
and Venice (Adriatic Sea); of the Baltic, the gulfs of 
Finland, Bothnia, and Riga, the Skager-rack, and the 
Cattegat; while the Bay of Biscay forms a inden- 
tation of the Atlantic on the W. coast. The principal 
channels are St. George’s and the English ; strais, Great 
and Little Belts, Dover, Gibraltar, Messina, Bonifacio, 
Constantinople, Dardanelles, and Yenikale. N. 
Cape, Nordkyn, the Naze, Land's End, Wrath, the Liz- 
ard, Clear, Finisterre, Ortegal, Rocca, Tarifa, St. Vin- 
cent, aud Matapan. Islands, The largest are those of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the Atlantic; next in 
size are Sardinia, Sicily, Corsica, Malta, the Balearic 
Isles, Candia, and the several groups of the Greek Ar- 
chipelago; besides those of Bornholm, NOR, 
Fünen, &c., in the Baltic; and, in the extreme N., Nova 
Zembla and reise iy Iceland has, of late ycars, 
become considered as belonging to the American conti- 
nent. The chief mountain &ystems of E. are those of 
the Alps, the Carpathians, the Pyren the Balkan, 
the Apennines, the Hartz, the Scandinavian chain = 
nrating Norway and Sweden ; the ranges of the Scot 
Highlands, and the Cumbrian chain in the N.W. of Eng- 
land. Æ. is divided from Asia, on the N.E., by the Ural 
Mountains, and 8.E. by those of the Caucasus. The 
great plain of E. embraces a large portion of the coun- 
tries comprised between the Pyrenees in the S.W., and 
the Ural Mts. in the N.E. Large plateaux are also 
found in Hungary and Bohemia.— River System. The 
chief European rivers are, the Danube, voga Dnieper, 
Dniester, Rhine, Vistula, Don, Oder, Dwina, Elbe, Seine, 
Tagus, Douro, Guadalquivir, Rhone, Garonne; in 
England, tho Severn; in Scotland, the Clyde; and in 
Ireland, the Speer qo TRA oe peer M of 
Ladoga, Peipus, and Onega, in a; Maggiore, Como, 
and Gis lo i ; Geneva and Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land; Constance, dividing the latter country from S.W. 
Germ ; Wenner, Wetter, and Milar, in Sweden; 
Lough Neagh, in Ireland ; the Cumberland and. West- 
moreland lakes in England; and Lochs Lomond aud 
Ness in Scotland. — Clim, Climatic influences are gen- 
erally temperate; the 8. part of the continent reaches 
within 12° of the tropics, while N., it does not approach 
the limit of the frozen zone. — Jnħab. The ethnological 
divisions of Æ. are three in number — the Teutonic, the 
Sclavonic, and the Greco-Latin; each subdivided into 
several distinct races. "There are, besides, certain fam- 
ilies of a mixed or alien origin; such as the Lapps, 
Finns, Basques, Celts, Turks, Calmucks, Gipsies, &c. 
The principal languages sokan are the En (Anglo- 
Saxon), German, Dutch, ish, Swedish, Norse, and 
Flemish —all derived from the Teutonic; the French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese — from the Latin ; the 
Sclavonic in its various alects; the modern Greck, 
the Turkish, and the Celtic, which latter includes the 
Erse (Irish), Gaelic, Welsh, and Breton.— Religion. 
The religious systems of E. are comprised under the 
three grand divisions of Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and members of the Greek Church. There are, besid 
considerable numbers of Jews, and the Mussulmans 
Turkey. — Hist. The name of E. is mythologically de- 
rived from Europa (q. v.), whom Jupiter carried over to 
its shores from Mount Ida. During the zenith of Asi- 
atic civilization, this continent remained in utter bare 
barism. Greece was the first state that arose into civ. 
ilization; next followed Rome in the 8th century B. c 
After the fall of the Roman empire came the Dark A ges, 
when chaos existed again in In succession, barbar- 
ous tribes of Huns, Goths, and Scythians devastated the 
— part of its surface, ultimately to settle— the 
isigoths in Spain, the Lombards in Italy, the Franks 
in Gaul, the Saxons in N. Germany and Scandinavia, the 
Avari in 8. Germany, and the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 
During this period the Greek or Eastern empire still 
maintained a feeble existence, About 800 A. D., the acces 
sion of Charlemagne changed the face of continental Æ 
from the Pyrenees to the thians. After his death 
naui es of the vast empire he had founded, the sev- 
eral gdoms of France, Germany, Lombardy, Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine, &c. Two centuries later, the Scan- 
inavian powers awoke frorfi the sleep of ,and gave 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia to the European 
family of nations. About the end of the 11th cent., the 
Moors were driven out of the Iberian peninsula; and, 
after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks EN 
the European autonomy was definitively established. 
Then came the supremacy of the Emperor Charles V. 
over eontinental Æ.; in the 16th ceut., the War of the 
Independence of the Netherlands; in the 17th, the 
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Thirty Years’ War, ending in the triumph of Protes- | Ea 


tantism in Germany, together with the Civil War in 
England; the 15th cent. opened with the War of the 
Spanish Succession, followed by the Seven Years’ War, 
and the development of the Prussian monarchy, and 
terminating in the massacres and succeeding wars of 
the French Revolution. The first decade of the 19th cent. 
marked the ríse and wonderful successes of Napoleon 
I., and, later, his downfall. In 1815 a new reorganiza- 
tion of continental Europe was effected by the Treaty 
a 27 Greece threw off the Turkish yoke; 
m 1501, tne new kingdom of Belgium was formed from 
the 8. Netherlands. 1848, “the year of revolutions,” 
witnessed the uprising of popular ideas, and the fall of 
several thrones. In 1852, the second French empire 
was established by Napoleon III. In 1854-5, the Cri- 
mean War occurred. In 1859, the Franco-Austrian war 
resulted in the cession of Lombardy to Italy. 1862 saw 
the spoliation of Denmark by Austria and Prussia; 
1866, the “Three Weeks’ War," which excluded Austria 
as a German power, aided in the autonomy of Italy as 
a nation, and absorbed into Prussia several of the minor 
German states. In 1870-71, hostilities between France 
and Germany ended in the capture and subsequent ab- 
dication of Napoleon IHI., the bombardment of Paris 
and uprising of the Commune, the annexation of Al- 
sace-Lorraine by the victors, and the establishment of 
the German empire. In 1878, the war bet. Russia and 
Turkey ended in the total defeat and partial dismem- 
berment of Turkey. Bervia, Roumania, and Montene- 
were recognized as independent. E, Roumelia was 
omc 8. of the Balkans; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were occupied by Austria; Cyprus by Gt. Britain; Bul- 
garia granted an autonomic administration ; and Bes- 
. Sarabia ceded to Russia, with other territory in Asia, 
Eure, (oor,) a dep. of France, of the E. part of Normandy. 
Eure-et-Loir, (a-lwawr,) a dep. of France, formerly 
included in part within Normandy, and partly within 
Orleannais. Area, 2,268 sq. m.; C. Chartres. P.290,753. 
Eureka, (ü-ré'kah.) (Gr., I have found it.] A discove 
after long and patient search ;—from Archimedes’ find- 
ing out the base metal in the crown of Hiero. 
Euripides, (i-rip’e-deez,) one of the Grecian trio of 
great tragic poets, was B. in Salamis, 480 n. c., was the 
rival of Sophocles and the friend of Socrates. Of his 
numerous works — conspicuous for their harmonious- 
ness of composition and graceful and perspicuous dic- 
tion — may be mentioned the Medea, Jon, Alcestis, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, Orestes, and Andromache. Aristotle 
. styled E. “the most tragic of poets." D. 406 n. c. 
Eurite, (irite.) [Gr. euros, broad.| A fine-grained gran- 
ite in which feldspar predominates; white-stone. 
Europa, (4-rü'paÀ.) ( Myth.) A sister of Cadmus, foun- 
der of Thebes, and said to have been the mother of 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, by Jupiter, who seduced 
her in the form of a bull. From her the name of 
Europe is said to have been derived. 
Earythmy, (i’rith-me.) [Gr. eurythmia, in just pro- 
portion.] (Med.) Regularity of the pulse. — (Fine Arts.) 
Ac n majesty, ease, and elegance in the various 


parts of a body, arising from its just proportions. 
Eusebius, (ibat De-la,) PanPHiLI, styled The Father of 
Ecclesiastical History, was B. at Cæsarea, 266 A.D. Ap- 


pointed bishop of his native city in 314, he retained the 
office till bis death, in 340. At the Council of Nice, 314, 
he delivered the opening address against the Arians, 
but, refusing to subscribe to the Nicene creed there 
enunciated, he was charged with being in himself an 
Arian. ŒE, was a divine of great learning, accomplish- 
ments, and industry. Several of his works have been 
preserved, which have been of great service to theology, 
especially to church history. D. abt, 340. 

Eustachinn Tube, (i-sd'ke-dn.) ( Physiol.) See EAR. 

Eustachius, (4-«à'she-iis,) BARTOLOMMEO, an eminent 
Italian anatomist and physician of the 16th cent. He 
discovered and gave name to the Eustachian tube, and 
ad fad furthered the knowledge of anatomical science. 

. 1574. , 

Eustatius, or Eustatia, (St.,) (iiz-td’she-tis,) one 
of the W. Indian islands belonging to Holland, Lee- 
ward Caribbean group, 10 m. from St. Kitt's. Area, 190 
sq. m. It consists of a pyramidal rock of volcanic 
formation, but very fertile, Pop. 1,880. 

Eutaw Springs, (&'tau,) in S. Carolina, a small feeder 
of the Bantee river, Charleston co. On its banks, in 
1781, a smart action was fought between a force of 2,000 
Americans, under Gen. Greene, and abt. an equal nuin- 
ber of British, commanded by Col. Stuart, in which the 
former were victorious. 

Euterpe,(ü-tür'pe.) (Myth.) Daughter of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne, the Muse who presided over music and 
song. She is represented with her brows wreathed 
with flowers, and holding in her hands a flute. 
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dus (i-trd’pe-iis,) FrAVIUS, a Latin historian of 
the 4th cent. His work, Epitome of Roman History 
from the founding of the oity to the death of Valens, 
has been for ages, and is still, popular, 

Eatychians, (i-tik’e-dnz.) [Named after their founder, 
Eutyches.) reri Hist.) A religious sect of the 5th 
cent. established by Eutyches, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who maintained, among other things, that the 
human nature of Christ was absorbed by the divine, so 
that there was only one nature in him —the divine. 
This was in opposition to the Nestorians, who asserted 
the distinctness of the two natures of Christ so far, that 
they considered the human nature as the mere dwell- 
ing-place of the divine. The Eutychian doctrine was 
the occasion of a long and violent controversy, and led 
to a civil war. It was first condemned in a synod held 
at Constantinople, a. D. 448, when Eutyches was excom- 
municated. After being acquitted by the general coun- 
cil of Ephesus, 449, he was finally condemned by the 
counci] of Chalcedon, 451. 

Eux'ine, (The.) See BLACK Ska. 

Evacuation, (eväk-u-ã'shŭn.) [L. evacuatio.] (Mil.) 
The withdrawing the garrison of a fortified post or city. 

Evander, (¢-vdn'diir.) (Myth.) A son of Mercury, and 
king of Arcadia, who was, according to the legends, an 
early colonizer and civilizer of Italy. 

Evangelical Union, (e-cdnjeél’e-kl-.) [Gr. euange- 
listës, a bringer of good things.] (Eacl. Hist.) A religious 
body which, in 1800, was founded in Pennsylvania by 
Jacob Albrecht, a German Lutheran, and has since 

read over most of the U. States and Canada. In the- 
ology they are Arminian, but they agree in the essen- 
tials of Christianity with the various evangelical 
churches, with whom they seek to cultivate friendly 
feelings. They devote themselves much to missionary 
labor, especially among the German population. 

Evangelist, (¢-vdn‘jél-ist.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl) A 
general name given to those who write or preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; —but specially applied to the 
xen of the 4 Gospels, viz., Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 

ohn. 

Evan'gelist Islands, a group of rocky islets, lying 
near the W. opening to the Straits of Magellan, off the 
W. coast of Patagonia. 

Evansville, (iv’dnz-vil,) a city and port of entry of 
Indiana, and C. of Vanderburg co., abt. 200 m. from the 
mouth of the Ohio. It carries on a large trade, and has 
some important manuf. 

Evaporation, (evdp-o-rá'shün.)  [Lat. evaporatio.] 
(Chem.) The formation of vapor at the surface of a 
liquid, in contradistinction to ebullition, which signi- 
fies the formation of vapor within the mass of a liquid. 
The vapor which rises from water in consequence of 
becoming lighter than the atmosphere, ascends consid- 
erably above the surface of the earth, and afterwards 
by condensation, forms clouds, When water is heated 
to 212°, it is rapidly converted into steam; and if the 
heat is applied below, it boils. The same change takes 
place at much lower temperatures; but in that case the 
E. is slower, and the elasticity of the vapor is less. The 
vapor, and the fluid from which it rises, are always of the 
same temperature; the caloric which disappears being 
required on account of the greater capacity which the 
vapor has for caloric; steam at 212° contains 1,000? more 
heat than water at the same temperature. As a very 
considerable proportion of the earth’s surface is covered 
with water, and as this water is constantly evaporating 
and mixing with the atmosphere in the state of vapor, 
a precise determination of the rate of E, must be of 
yery great importance fn meteorology. 

Eve, (cev.) [From obs, Heb. chaia, to live.] The wife of 
Adatn, and the progenitrix of the human race. 

Evection, (evék/shün.) [From L. ereho, I elevate. 
(Ast.) A lunar inequality resulting from the combine 
effect of the irregularity of the motion of the perigee, 
and alternate increase and decrease of the eccentricity 
of the moon's orbit. 

Evelyn, (¢v’e-lin,) JonN, an English author, B. in Sur- 
rey, 1620. He owes his celebrity to his valuable eb 
second only to that of Pepys, asa record of English li 
and manners in the latter half of the 17th cent. D.17006. 

Evening Star, (év'n-ing.) (Ast.) The name given to 
the planet Venus when she sets after the sun. She is 
then approaching inferior conjunction and increasing 
in apparent diameter, 

Eventuality, (-tu-dl'e-te.) [Fr. éventualité.] (Phren.) 
The faculty which tends to take cognizance of certain 
events or circumstances. 

Evergreen, (év'ür-greem) [Ever and green] (Bot) 
The common name confer on plants whose leaves 
retain their verdure throughout the seasons, as the Ivy, 
the Holly, &c. ; — the term signifies the reverse of decid- 
yous. 
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Everett, (čv'r-čt,) ALEXANDER HILL, an American litera- 
teur and diplomatist, p. in Boston, 1792, graduated at 
Harvard in 1806, and became attached to the legation 
of Mr. Adams, sent as minister to Russia in 1809. He 
was U.S. minister to Holland (1818-24), and to Spain 
(1825-29). On his return home, he assumed editorial 
charge of the “North American Review." D.in China, 
whither he had gone as commissioner, in 1847. — His 
junior brother, EDWARD, B. 1794, was appointed profes- 
sor of Greek at Harvard, and after his return from a 
Kuvopean tour, he became editor of the “ North Ameri- 
can Review," which he conducted till 1824. In the 
same year lie was returned to Congress, where he served, 
by repeated reélections, for 10 years. In 1834, ho was 
elected governor of Massachusetts, and in 1840, was 
nominated minister to England; on his return in 1845, 
he was chosen president of Harvard University, and in 
1850, Secretary of State under Mr. Fillmore's adminis- 
tration. D. 1865. 

Everglades (The), (¢v'r-glddz,) a large swampy tract 
in Florida, covered with water at certain times, and 
dotted with knolls or islands, grassy and prolific of 
vegetation. 

Everlasting, (-ldst’ing.) (Bot.) See GNAPHALIUM. 

Eviction, (e-vik'shün.) its evictio.] (Law.) Dispos- 
session of a tenant or holder, as of lands or tenements, 
by jadicial process. 

Evidence, (^v'e-dénz.) [L. evidentia.] (Law.) Accord- 
ing to our system of jurisprudence in common-law 
trials, it is the peculiar province of a jury to decide all 
matters of fact. The verdict of the jury is, however, to 
be given, and the trial is to take place, in the presence 
of a judge or judges who preside, and are bound to de- 
cide all matters of law which suggest themselves in the 
course of the trial. Whenever, therefore, a question 
arises, whether anything offered as proof at such trial 
is or is not proper d^ before the jury as E. that 
question is to be decided by the court, and, unless per- 
mitted by the court, it can never legally come before 
the consideration of the jury. Hence, whatever is so 
permitted to be brought before the jury, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to decide any matter of fact in 
dispute between the parties, is in a legal sense Æ., and 
is so called in contradistinction from mere argument and 
comment. This gives rise to a very important distinc- 
tion, at common law, ns to the competency and the cred- 
sbility of E. It is competent, when, by the principles of 
law, it is admissible to establish any fact, or has any 
tendency to prove it. It is credible, when, being intro- 
duced, it affords satisfactory proof of the fact. It fol- 
lows, therefor^, that E. may be competent to be produced 
before a jury, when it may nevertheless not amount to 
credible proof so as to satisfy the minds of the jury; 
and, on the other hand, it may be such that, if before 
them, it would satisfy their minds of the truth of the 
fact, but yet, by the rules of law, it is not admissible. 
Whether there is any E. of a fact is a question for the 
court; whether it is sufficiet is a question for the jury. 

Evil, (2vL) [A.S. yfeL] (Phil. That which is not in 
conformity to the standard of good, whatever that may 
be; or, in other terms, anything that comes short of 
what is perfectly good. 

Evil Eye, (2v i,) a superstition once largely prevail- 
ing in certain countries, that ascribed to particular per- 
sons the faculty of casting a malignant or hostile influ- 
ence by a glance of the eye upon those who had in- 
curred their ill-will. 

Evolute, (¢’o-loot.) [From L. evolutus, unrolled.) (Geom.) 
An original curve from which another is described. 

Evolution, (-l00’shiin.) | Same deriv.] (Alg.) The extrac- 
tion of roots from powers: — the converse of INVOLU- 
TION, q. v. —( Geom.) The opening or unfolding a curve, 
and causing it to describe an evolvent.— ( pl.) (Mil) 
The complicated movements by which troops change 
the order, position, and direction of their original form- 
ation by countermarching, wheeling, advancing in eche- 
on, &c. 

Evol vent, (¢vdlv'ént.) [From L. evolvo, I unwrap.] 
(Geom.) The curve or involute described from the evolute. 

Evora, (¢v/o-rah,) a fortified city of Portugal, prov. 
Alemtejo, 85 m. from Lisbon. Pop. 11,965. 

Evreux, (év'roo.) a city of France, C. dept. Eure, on the 
Iton, 60 m. N.N.W. of Paris. Manuf. Textile fabrics. 
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Ewald, (awahlt) JOHANNES, a great Danish dramatic 
poet, B. in Copenhagen, 1743. His Death of Bulder, the 
masterpiece of his genins, stamped him the father of 
the Danish drama. D. 1781. 

Ewald, Grora HEINRICH Avaust, a distinguished Ger- 
man Orientalist and biblical commentator, B. at Göttin- 
gen, 1803. He has given to the world A History of the 
Children of lerael untii the Advent of Christ (3 vola., 1843- 
50) ` The Prophets of the Old Testament (2 vols., 1840), &c. 
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Ewe, (i.) [A.8. cowu.] A female sheep :— opposed te 
ram or tup. 

Ewing, (u'ing,) Tuomas, an American statesman and 
jurist, B. in Virginia, 1789, was admitted to the bar in 
1816, and ia 1831 took his seat in the U. S. Senate as a 
member of theWhig party. He was made secretary of the 
treasury under Gen. Harrison in 1840, a post he retained 
under Mr. Tyler; became first secretary of the interior 
in 1849, and retired from public life in 1851. D. 1871. 

Exacerbation, Veeer tie too [From L. exacer- 
bo, I aggravate.) (Med.) The increased violence of a 
disease, especially the periodical increase of remittent 
and continued fevers. 

Exaggeration, (/m-dj-ür-d'shin.) [L. exaggeratio, 
literally, an MODIOADIT (P'aint.) The representa- 
tion of objects as greater than strict reality will war- 
rant. —( Rhet.) A kind of hyperbolical figure, in which 
the things that form the subject receive more ampli- 
fication than the strict truth may justify. 

Exalbuminous, (végz-di-bu'me-n&s.) (Bot) Having 
“30 albumen. i 

Exaltation of the Cross, (égz-aul-tà'shün.) [L. ez- 
altatio, a making high.] (Eccl.) A festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, held Sept. 14th, in commemoration of 
the restoration to Calvary, in 628, of the Cross, whicl» 
had been carried off 14 years before by Chosroes, king. 
of Persia. 

Examen, (/gza-mén.) [L.] A close and detailed scru- 
tiny or investigation. 

Exanthema, (égz-dn'the-mah.) [Gr.] (Med.) A more 
or less vivid, circumscribed, or diffused redness of the 
skin, which diminishes, or disappears transiently, unde» 
the pressure of the finger. 

Exarch, (ék2/drk.) [Gr. ezarchos.] (Anc. Hist.) A pre 
fect, governor, or viceroy of the Byzantine empire, rep. 
resenting his govt. in the reconquered provs. of Italy 
and Africa ;— they also bore the name of patricians.— 
(Eccl.) In the Greek Church, a commissioner sent by 
the Patriarch to make a visitation of episcopal sees in 
the provs., with the object of seeing that the clergy per. 
form their duty. 

Ex Cathedra, (-ka-thé/drah.) [L. literally, from the 
chair.] A term employed to express a dictum or dogma 
delivered magisterially, or as if with unquestionable 
authority ; as, to speak ex cathedra upon any subject. 

Excellency, (cksl-lén-se.). [L. ezcellentia, excellence.) 
(Diplom.) A title of courtesy, formerly confined to 
monarchs, but now given to personages occupying high 
official positions, such as those of governor, ambassador, 
viceroy ; it is distinctively a title borne er officio. In 
the U. States, the title is granted by courtesy to all 
governors of States. 

Exception, (cX-scp'shün.) [L. exceptio.] (Law.) The 
denial of the matter alleged in bar of action. — Bill of 
E., a statement or schedule of exceptions to the direc 
tion or ruling of a judge in à cause, on account of his 
misstating the law, &c., tendered to him by one of the 
parties’ counsel, and which the judge must sign or seal. 

Excerpt, (éks-sürpt".) [L. excerptum, that which is 
picked.] (Zit) A passage or extract selected from the 
writings of an author or authors. 

Excess, (¢ks-sés’.) [Fr. excés; L. excedo, to exceed.] 
(Math.) The difference between any 2 dissimilar num- 
bers or quantities, or that which remains after the less 
is taken from or out of the greater. — ( Trigon.) The 
overplus between the sums of the 3 angles of a spherical 
triangle and 2 right angles. 

Exchange, (¢ks-chéng’.) [From Lat. ez, priv., and 
changer, to substitute.) (Com. and Banking.) In a gen- 
eral commercial sense, the act of giving one thing or 
commodity for another, or the carrying on traffic by 
permutation. Specifically nnd financiully, it signifies 
the receipt or payment of moneys in one country for 
the like sum in another, by means of bills of exchange. 
Thus, A in London is creditor to B in New York to the 
amount of $5,000; C in London is debtor to D in New 
York in a like sum. By the operation of the Bill of E., 
the London creditor is paid by the London debtor, and 
the New York creditor is paid by the New York debtor. 
This is the principle of Bills of E.; and its grent con- 
venience is the foundation of E. itself. That variation 
above and below par, which is called the course of E., re- 
sults from the same causes that act upon the price of 
commodities of every other kind. If bills upon New 
York be scarce, that is, if New York is but little in- 
debted to London, the London creditor, who wants bills 
on New York to remit to that city, is obliged to pur- 
chase them at a premium; then the course of E, is abore 
par, lf,on the other hand, London owes less to New 
York than New York owes to London, New York bills 
will be proportionably plenty, and the E. with that city 
necessarily below par. Hence, it is à maxim that, wher 
the course of Æ. rises above par, the balance of trade 
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runs against the country whence it rises, When two 
countries trade together, aud each buys of the other 
exactly to the amount that it sells, their claims will 
balance each other, and the E. be a£ par. This, how- 
ever, is of rare occurrence, inasmuch as there must al- 
ways be a balance owing to the one side or the other. 
The course of E., or the rate at which bills of Æ. may be 
obtained, is affected by variations which may be either 
real or nominal. They are real when they grow out of 
circumstances affecting trade; nominal when they arise 
from any discrepancy in the actual weight or fineness 
of the coin, from the use of paper currency, &c. — Arbi- 
tration of exchanges signifles the mode of estimating the 
value of the money of any one place, not drawn directly, 
but through one or more other places. An £E.-broker is 
one who makes it his business to negotiate foreign bills 
of E.ata certain rate of commission on the same, — 
The term E. is also applied to a building or other place 
of rendezvous, in considerable commercial cities, where 
merchants, traders, bankers, factors, &c., “ most do con- 
gregate," at certain times, to confer and treat together 
on matters relating to mercantile and financial negotia- 
tions and business in general. 

Exchequer, (s-chék'ür) [From Fr. bem peri a 
chess-board — derived from the checkered cloth which 
anciently covered the table in the court of record called 
the EK] (Eng. Jurisprudence.) An anc. court of record, 
said to have been established by William the Conqueror, 
in which all causes concerning the revenues and rights 
of the Crown were heard and determined, and where 
the crown revenues were received — thus consisting of 
two divisions: a court of revenue, and a court of com- 
mon law. In its modern form it still retains the latter 
characteristics, though its former powers of equity 

urisdiction have been transferred to the High Court of 

hancery. The present Court of E, consists of a chief 
judge, termed Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 4 
puisne or younger judges, styled Barons of the E. — Ex- 
chequer Bills. (Pol. and Finance.) Bills for money, or 
promissory notes, issued from the English Exchequer 
under government authority, and bearing interest, gen- 
erally from 3 to 4 cents per day, per $500. Advances 
made by the Bank of England to government are made 
on the security of E. B. 

Excipient, (cks-sip’e-ént.) [From L, excipere, to ex- 
cept.) (Med.) That substance — whether inactive or 
partially volatile — which gives form and consistence 
to a prescribed medical preparation ; serving, in fact, as 
a vehicle for the transmission of pharmaceutical reme- 
dies; thus bread-crumb, when impregnated with a drug 
and rolled into the form of a pill, is an Æ. 

Excise, (ék-siz’.) [Fr., from L. priv. ez, and cdo, to cut.] 

Eng. Pol.) An inland duty, tax or impost, levied by 
Act of Parliament for the benefit of the public revenue, 
m certain articles of consumption produced within the 

ingdom. 

Excision, (Z-sizh'ün.) (Same deriv.] (Surg.) A cutting 
out or cutting olf any part of the body: 

Excitability, (ék-sit-a-bil’e-e.) [From L. ezcito, I 
stimulate.) (AMed.) Susceptibility of increased vital 
action by the force of stimulants; it also designates 
that state of the bodily system which betrays a more or 
less morbid degree of toa à 

Exclamation, (¢ks-kla-md’shiin.) [L. exclamatio, a 
calling out.) (Rhet. and Gram.) A word emphatically 
exproming some emotion of wonder, fear, and the like; 
— marked, in printing, thus (!). 

Excommunication, (^Es-kóm-mu-ne-ká'shün.)  [L. 
ezcommunicatio, n withholding from communion. ] (.Eccl.) 
An act of ecclesiastical censure by which a person is 
excluded from communion with the Church, In the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Æ. is of two degrees — the 
greater, or Anathema (q. v.), and the less, or Excommu- 
nicatio, by which the offender is only prohibited from 
participating in the sacraments and in public worship. 

Execrescence, (ékz-krés’scuz.) [L. excresco, I grow 
out of.) (Surg. A tumor which arises upon the skin, 
either in the form of a wart or tubercle. 

Excretion, (¢kz-kre’shiin.) [Lz excretus, sifted out.) 
(Med.) A separation of some fluid mixed with the 
blood, by means of the glands. The term is applied 
also to the discharges from the bowels, which are called 
alwine excretions. 

Exeat, (égz'e-à4.) (L., let him go out.] (Eccl. Permis- 
sion given toa priest, by his ecclesiastical superior, to 
go out of his diocese, in order to receive a clerical ap- 
pointment in another. 

Execution, (/gz--kü'shün.) [From L. ezsecutio, a fol- 
lowing to the end.) (Law.) e completing or finish- 
ing some act, as the signing, sealing, and delivering a 
written deed. Also, the carrying into effect a sentence 
or judgment of court, — (Crim. Law.) The carrying 
ipto effect à sentence of capital punishment, 
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Executive, (¢gz-ch’w-tiv.) [From L. erequor, literally, 
I carry through to the end.] (oL) That branch or 
dept. of a govt. which performs the functions of the 
administrative authority, as distinguished from those 
powers respectively termed legislative and judicial. In 
all monarchical govts., the executive power is vested in 
the sovereign, and such body of ministers as he may 
appoint to act in coóperation with him. In the U. 
States, the E. is constitutionally vested in the Presi- 
dent and such a council of state as the Senate may em- 
power him to appoint for his assistance. 

Executor, (cgz-čk'u-tòr.) [Same deriv.) (L«w.) A 
person appointed by any one in his last will and testa- 
ment to have the execution of it after his decease, and 
the disposing of his goods and effects according to the 
intent of the will. 

Executory,(-cLwo-re) [Samederiv.] (Law.) Des- 
ignating that which is to take effect on a future con- 
tingency; as, an ezecutory remainder. 

Exegesis, (cks-ejé’sis,) or EXEGENESIS. (Gr., an eluci- 
dation.] À discourse or dissertation intended for the 
expository or explanatory treatment of a subject, more 
particularly the interpretation of Holy Writ. 

Exegeties, (j liks.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl.) That dept. 
of divinity and biblica) science which comprises hber- 
meneutics, polemics, and the history and interpreta- 
tion of the canons of the Church, 

Exelmans, or Excelmans, (¢k-stlmdén’,) RÉMI 
JOSEPH ISIDORE, BARON, » marshal of France, n. at Bar- 
le-Duc, 1775. Entering the army at an early age, he 
funt through the principal campaigns of Napoleon, 

. 1822. 

Exemplar, (ég2-(m'pldr.) (From L. exemplum.) A 
pattern to be followed, or model to be copied ; or that 
which serves as a standurd for imitation, or as a crite- 
rion of perfection. 

Exequatur, (cks-e-kwa'tür.) |L., let it be acted upon. 
(Diplom.) An official recognition of a person as consu 
or accredited agent of a foreign govt., authorizing him 
to exercise his powers and perform the duties with 
which he is intrusted, 

Exergue, (cgz-57g'.) (Fr., from Gr. priv. ex, and ergon, 
labor.) (Nemis.) A term used by medallists, &c., to 
denote the small «pace around and without the work or 
figures of a coin or medal, reserved foran inscription. 

Exeter, a town of Ontario; pop., 1883, 3,500. 

Exeter, (ékz'e-tür,) an anc. city and seaport of England, 
C. of co. Devon, on the Exe, 64 m. S.W. of Bristol. It 
has a fine cathedral, dating from a. D. 932. Fop. 34,646. 

Exeunt omnes, (/gze-Cut óm'neez.) [L., they all re- 
tire.) (Dram.) A phrase found in books of plays, &c., 
where it serves asan index to the precise moment when 
all the actors in a scene Jeuve the stage. 

Exhalation, (vgz-ha-là'sün.) [From L. exholare, to 
breathe out of.) (Bot.) A vital function by which the 
stomach, or breathing-powers, are made to discharge a 
large portion of the water introduced by absorption 
through the roots. 

Exhaustion, ((gz-hawst'yiin.) [From L. exhawstum, 
an emptying.) (J»ewm.) The amount of rarefaction 
produced by the air-pump.—(Gecm.) A method of 
proving the quality of two magnitudes, by showing that 
their difference is less than ADY agp oa magnitude, 

Exhibit, (¢gz-hil/it.) [From L. exhibitum, something 
presented to view.] Any document or paper presented 
to a court, asof audit or arbitration, by way of voucher. 

Exhibition, (-he-bisi/iin.) [Same deriv.] A public 
display of whatever is interesting, either in nature or 


art. 

Exhil/arating Gas. (Chm.) See Nitrous OXIDE. 

Exhumation, (cgz-yu-má'shin. [From L. priv. ex, 
and humus, the ground.) The act of disinterring a 
corpse, or digging up something which has been buried 
in the earth, 

Exile, (¢ks’il.) [From L. erilium, a removing from the 
soil.] A state of judicial banishment or expatriation; 
or, in other words, expulsion from one’s country by 
authority. 

Exit, (éks‘it.) [L. he goes out.] A departure; a going 
out or away:— especially applied, in theatrical par- 
lance, to the action of a player in quitting the stage 
after he has performed his part: — opposed to entrance. 

Ex’mouth, Epwarp PELLEW, Viscount, an English 
admiral, B. 1757, entered the British navy while a boy, 
and fought his way up to the rank of commander-in- 
chief with a peerage. In 1816 he was dispatched in 
command of a fleet to Algiers, to chastise the Dey for 
his piracies and cruelties inflicted on Christian prisoners 
in Algerine dungeons. Opening fire upon the city, he 
destroyed the Dey’s ships, forts, and batteries with red- 
hot shot, shelled his palace, and in the space of 4 hours 
compelled him to submit und deliver up 1,200 Europeap 
captiyes, D. 1838, 
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Exmouth, (ckz’miith,) a seaport and watering-place 
of England, co. Devon, 9 in. S. of Exeter. Pop. 7,538, 
Exoceetidie, (éhz-0-#1'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Flying-fishes, 
a family of malacopterygious fishes, found in all warm 
&nd temperate seas, and varying from 3 to 12 inches in 
length. They are characterized by the excessive devel- 
opment of the pectorals, which are about the length of 
the body, and enable them to support theinselves in 

the air for a few moments, 

Exodus, (Zso-düs.) (Gr. exodos, a departing from.) 
(Seript.) A canonical book of the Old Testament, being 
the second of the Pentateuch or Five Books of Moses. 
It contains a history of the departure of the children 
of Israel from Egypt: — whence the name. 

Ex-oflicio, (-d/-fish'yo.) [L., by virtue of his office.) 
(Law.) The power a person has, by virtue of his office, 
to perform certain acts without special authority. 

Exogens, (¢ks’ojenz.) (Bot.) The 7th and largest class 
of plants in the classification of Lindley, corresponding 
with the Dicntyledons, The name Exogen is derived 
from the Greek words signifying “outwards” and “to 

w,” meaning growing outwardly, and has reference 
to the mode in which the woody circles are produced, 
viz., from the centre outwardly towards the circumfer- 
ence. The age of un exogenous tree, particularly in 
temperate climates, may be deter mined by counting the 
number of zones or circles in the woody stem, each cir- 
cle marking one year’s growth, and the last-formed cir- 
cle being external. 

Exogenous, (¢hs-j’e-niis.) o») Designating plants 
which increase by successive additions of their wood, 
as distinguished from endogenous. 

Exogonium, (-jó/nz-üm.) (Bot.) A gen. of planta, O. 
Convolvulacer, very closely allied to Convolvulus. E. 
purga, a Mexican climbing plant, with salver-shaped 
purplish flowers, furnishes the true Jalap tubers of 
commerce. These are roundish, of variable size, the 
largest being about as large as an orange, and of a dark 
color. They owe their well-known purgative proper- 
ties to their resinous ingredients, and hence worm-eaten 
tubers are more valued than sound ones, as the insects 
eat the farinaceous and woody portions of the tuber 
and leave the resin. 

Exorcism, (éksór-sizm.) [Gr. erzorkísmos, a conjura- 
tion.] The expulsion of evil spirits from persons or 
places, by means of certain adjurations and ceremonies 
performed in the name of the Almighty. 

Exordium, (/j:-ór'de-üm,) (Eng. pl. ExonpIUMS; L. pl. 
Exorpia.) [L., a Sechmenceneat} (Rhet.) The opening 
part of an oration, or the commencement of a speech, 
serving to prepare the audience for the gist or main 
subject to be spoken of. It may be formal and delibe- 
rate, or abrupt and vehement, according to the nature 
of the subject and the occasion. 

Exorhizze, (^Ls-o-ri/ze,) (sing. ExoRmiz4.) [Gr., liter- 
ally, wanting in roots.) A term applied to the embryo 
of dicotyledons, or exogens, inasmuch as the radicle 
always elongates downwards, directly from the outside 
of the base of the embryo. 

Exosmose, (¢ks-ds-méz’.) [See Envosmose.] (Physiol) 
The passage of a liquid or gas through a porous dia- 
phragm outwards. 

Exostome, (cks‘ds-tdém.) [Gr. literally, outside the 
mouth.) (Hot) The aperture in the outer integument 
of an ovule. 

Exostosis, (cks-0s-td’sis.) [From Gr. priv. ez, and osteon, 
u bone.] (Surg.) A morbid excrescence on a bone, whe- 
therattended with an erosion or not.—(Bot,) A diseased 
condition in plants, in which hard masses of wood are 
produced, projecting like warts or tumors from the 
main stem or roots, 

Exotic, (697-0 ik.) [Gr. exdtikos, literally, from with- 
out.] Designating that which is introduced into a 
country as the natural product of another country; as, 
for instance, a foreign plant, phrase, custom, &c. :— it 
is opposed to native. 

Expansion, (c«-pdn'shin.) [L. ezpansio, an opening 
out.) (Phys) The enlargement or increase of bulk in 
bodies. It is one of the most general effects of heat 
which produces it in all bodies, whether solid or fluid, 
orin an aériform state. Some bodies expand as they 
grow cold, as water in the act of freezing; but they 
form no exceptions to the general rule; since the effect 
is due to a peculinr arrungement of their particles dur- 
ing crystallization, and is not a regular and gradual E., 
like that which occurs by means of heat. Several of the 
metals expand, in passing from a fluid toa solid state. 
The degree of È. produced by heat, in different liquids, 
varies very considerably. In general, the denser the 
fluid, the less the E.; water expands more than mer- 
eury ; and alcohol, which is lighter than water, expands 
more than water. The Æ, of aériform fluids may be ex- 
bibited by bringing a bladder, partly filled with air, 
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and the neck closely tied, near the fire; the bladder 
will soon be distended, and, if the heat be strong 
enough, will burst. 

Ex-pnrte, (éks-pár'te.) [L., from a part.) (Law.) On 
one side; ns, an ez-parte statement, or that which pro- 
ceeds from one side only. 

Expectancy, (cks-pékt'in-se.) | From L. expecto, I look 
for.] (Law.) An estate in E. is one whose enjoyment is 
to commence after the determination of another estate; 
such estates are remainders and reversions, 

Expectorants, (-péht’o-rdntz.) [From L. expectoro, 1 
spit out from.) (Med.) Medicines which promote expec- 
toration. 

Ex pectoration, (-o-ra'shin) [Same deriv.] (Med.) 
The mucus or other secretion discharged from the air 


passages, 

Experiment, (?ks-pér'e-m?nl.) [L. experimentum, a 
trying.] Generally, an act or operation designed to dis- 
cover some unknown truth, principle, or effect, — 
(Chem.) A trial of the results of certain combinations 
or analyses of bodies, in order to discover son ething of 

their laws or organic poe 

Experimental Philosophy, (-p?r-e-m^nt'al. fe- 

o-fe.) Those branches of science, the deductions in 
which are founded on experiment, a8 contrasted with 
the moral, mathematical, and speculative departments 
of knowledge. The principal experimental science ia 
Chemistry ; Lut there are many others, as Optics, Pnen- 
matics, Hydrostatics, Electricity, Magnetism, &c. 

Expert, (ks'pürt) [From L. ezpertus, experienced. 
(Law.) One who is called upon, by virtue of his skill an 
experience in a particular branch of knowledge, to ex- 
amine into the merits of a certain subject of inquiry, 
and report thereon to the best of his opinion and judg- 
ment, 

Expiation, (¢ks-pe-d’shiin.) [From L. ezpiatio, an aton- 
ing for.] Among the Hebrews, and also some of the 
heathens of antiquity, a religious and sacrificial cere- 
mony, by which atonement was made for sins of omis- 
sion or commission, accidental or intentional.— ( Theol.) 
The pardon obtained for sin by the obedience and cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour. 

Expiration, (¢ks-pe-rd’shiin.) [L. expiratio, a dying 
out] (Physiol.) That part of respiration by which car- 
bonized air is evolved from the lungs: — opposed to in» 
spiration, 

Explosion, (¢ks-plé‘zhiin.) [From L. erplosio, a burst- 
ing out into dnd] (Phys.) A sudden and violent ex- 
pansion of an aérial or other elastic fluid, by which it 
instantly overcomes any obstacle that happens to be in 
the way, sometimes with incredible force, and in such 
a manner as to produce the most astonishing effects. 
For example, gunpowder explodes on the npplication 
of heat, by the sudden conversion of a solid into gases. 
It differs from mere expansion, by being sudden and 
violent, while the latter acts gradually and uniformly 
for some time. 

Exponent, (¢ks-pd'nént.) [From L. expono, I set mJ 
(Alg. The literal or numerical quality which, plac 
nbove a root at the right hand, denotes how many mul- 
tiplications are necessary to produce the power. It is 
a simple abbreviation : — thus, a* is a laconic mode of 
expressing ax; a x ax a,oraaaa. 

Exponential, (-po-név'shdl.) fame deriv.] (Alg.) 
An E. curve is a curve which is definable by an expo- 
nential equation, such as y = a*. — E. equation, an eque- 
tion in which are involved terms wherein the unknown 
quantity forms a constituent of an exponent, as a* = b, 

Exportation, (¢ks-port-c'shiin.) [From L. erportare, 
to carry out of. ve The act or practice of trans- 
porting merchandise or raw products from one country 
to another; —it is the converse of importation. Such 
commodities bear the name of exports, as opposed to 


imports. 

Exposé, (cks-po-za’.) 
view.] An oral or ver! 
mally promulgated. 

Expostulation, (/cspóst-u-là'shin.) [L. expostulatio, 
an asking from.] (Rhet.) An address of remonstrance to 
a person who has injured another, setting forth the 
wrong committed in the most forcible terms, and de- 
manding redress. 

Express, (¢:s-prés’.) [Fr. exprès, from L. essus, & 
pressing out.] A courier or special messenger charged 
to deliver important despatches, or to convey informa- 
tion of high importance; also, any regular mode of con- 
veyance for the speedy transmission of news, goods, or 
passengers, as an express train on a railroad — abbre- 
viated Into express simply; as, the 5 o'clock express. — 
m) The term E. has, in the U. States and some 

uropean countries, become the designation of a system 
of transportation especially organized for the conven- 
jeuce uf the commercial community. This system was 


From Fr. ezposer, to present to 
statement or disclosure, for- 
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inaugurated, in 1839, by Mr. W. F. Harnden, of Boston. 
and, from being in the first place a mere experiment, it 
has since become, through coöperation with railroads 
and steam-navigation, an organization whose powers 
are ramified over the whole United States, and it ma; 
be also said to extend over the whole civilized worl 
and by their inteHigent administration insure the safe 
delivery of ages almcst every where. 

Exp Oils, (éXs-prést/ oilz.) [From L. erprimo, 
I squeeze out.] (Chem.) Denoting such oils as are ob- 
tained from any substance by ordinary pressure, as the 
oil of almonds, &c. 

Expression, (-présh’iin.) [L. expressio.] (Rhet.) The 
elocution, diction, or selection of words or phrases, ap- 
propriate to the subject or sentiment intended to be 
ex — ( Mus.) acious and realistic rendering 
of tone and manner of performance, as expressive of the 

- ideality sought to be represented. — ( Paint.) The dis- 
tinct and natural exhibition of character or of senti- 
ment in the individuality portrayed. 

Expurgatory, (2ks-pür'ga-tore.) [From L. expurga- 
tio, a purging out.) (Eccl) Generally, that which 
serves to dir from noxious matter; thus, the E. Jn- 
dex, in the Roman Catholic Church, is a catalogue of 
the books  probibited to be read by good Catholics. 

Exsert, (éks-sürt'.) [From L. ezsertus, a planting from.] 
(Bot.) Denoting stamens, and the like, when they pro- 
ject beyond some other part.—(Zodl.) Describing the 
head of an insect, as the gnat, when quite disengaged 
from the trunk. 

Exsiecation, (čks-sik-kã'shŭn.) [From L. exsiceo, Y 
absorb.) A drying up or evaporation of moisture. 

Exsudation, Exudation, (čgz-u-dã'shůn.) (From 
L. ersudo, I perspire.] (Med.) A discharge of humors 
from animal bodies by perspiration. 

Extempore, (riem porre.) [L., from the exigency.] 
Without previous study or meditation. Though an 
adverb, it is often unnecessarily and improperly used as 
an adjective; as, an extempore sermon, instead of an ez- 
temporary or extemporancous sermon, &c. — To extem 
rize well requires a ready mind well furnished with 
knowledge. 

Extension, (-tén’shiin.) [From L. extenso, a lengthen- 
ing.) (€»m.) An en ment on the part of a creditor 
to give his debtor further time in which to liquidate 
his debt. —( Phys.) E., or magnitude, is the property in 
virtue of which every body occupies a limited portion 
of space. 

Extensor, (éks-tén’sdr.) (L. eztendo, I stretch out.] 
(Anat.) One of those muscles which serve to extend or 
stretch the parts to which they belong. 

Extra, (ékstrah.) [L. literally, in excess.) (Gram.) 
A Latin preposition introduced as a prefix into the 
formation of certain English words that imply some- 
thing more than what is usual or ed upon; as, for 
instance, extra work, that is, work in excess of the or- 
dinary quantity. 

Extract, (ckstrákt.) [From L. extractus, drawn out of.] 
(Chem.) The purer or more active parts of any substance 
extracted from its inert and poser parts by means of 
decoction or distillation, until they were of the consist- 
ence of paste. 

Extraction of Roots, (-irdk’shiin.) [Same deriv.] 
(Math.) An operation by which the root of a given 

uantity is found; that is, a quantity which, raised to 
the power indicated by the exponent of the root, would 
produce the given quantity. Thus, a is the cube-root 
of a*, since a raised to the cube would be a3, 

Extradition, (-dish'ün.) [L. ertraditio, a yielding up.) 
{Inter. Law.) The delivering up of a criminal, under 
treaty, by one govt. or federal state to another in which 
he is native or naturalized, in order that he may be 
brought to trial and receive punishment. Treaties of E. 
are in force between the U. 8. govt. and those of the 
principal European powers, for the mutual surrender 
of persons laboring under a charge of murder, arson, 
forgery, or embezzlement. 

£xtrados, on EVE from L. eztra, and Fr. dos, 
the back.] (Arch.) e exterior curve of an arch, 
measured on the top of the voussoirs, as opposed to the 
soffit or intrados. . 

Extravaganza, cies pote) [real something 
beyond the common.) (Awe) A kind of composition 
distinguished by the wildness and incoherence of its 
style. —(Lit.) An irregular dramatic piece, usually of 
the burlesque cast. 

Extravasation, (-vah-sd’shiin.) [From L, extra, out- 
side of, and vas a vessel] (Med.) The escape of any 
of the fluids of the living body from their proper ves- 
sels through a rupture or injury in their walls 

Extreme Unction, (-ingk'shün.) [See Unction.] 
eed One of the seven sacraments of the 

holic Church, administered only to persons at the 
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point of death, consisting in the anointing various 
p of the body, and the recitation of certain prnyers. 
t is supposed to purify the soul of the dying person 
from any sin he may have committed, which has not 
been previously expiated by participation in the other 
means of grace. The Council of Trent passed several 
canons on this subject, declaring it to be truly and 
properly a sacrament instituted by Jesus Christ. 

Extremities, (¢ks-trém’e-teéz.) [L. extremitas, a last 
resort.] (Anat.) The limbs, as distinguished from the 
head and trunk of an animal.— ( Fine Arts.) The head, 
hands, and feet of an animal figure. 

Extrorse, (¢kstrdrz’.) (Bot) Turned outwards from 
the axis of growth of the series of organs to which it 
belongs. 

Exumia, (Little and Great,) ((gs-yii/mah,) two of 
the Bahama cluster of islands, in K. Lat 23° 30/, W. 
Lon. 79° 50'. The larger one has a safe and commodi- 

es rta ib: k ) [L m 
xutory, ü'to-re. .ezulorius.] (Med.) A small 
artificial fi the discharge of which is kept running 
for the purpose of therapeutic diagnosis. 

Eyale (Wa-lét.) (Pol. Geog.) A Turkish administra- 
tive division, governed by a pasha of the first class ; as, 
the eyalet of Yania (Janina). 

Eyck, Jan Van, (ik,) otherwise called JOHN or BRUGES, 
a great painter of the Flemish school, B. 1390. Among 
his pictures— which are remarkable for the freshness 
of their brilliancy of color — ure The Adoration of the 
Magi, a Madonna and Child, and a St. Jerome. D. 1448. 
— His brother HUBERT, B. 1366, D. 1426, also an ad- 
mirable artist, is best known by his Adoration of the 
Lamb, These brothers have been sometimes styled 
“the originators of painting in oils.” 

Eye, (i) [From A. 8. eag.) (Physiol) The organ of 
vision, that is to say, of the phenomenon by virtue of 


which the light emitted or reflected from bodies excites 
in us the sensation which reveals their presence. The 
eye (Fig. d is placed in a cavity called the orbit; it is 
maintained ín its position by six muscles, which serve 
to move it, by the optic nerve, the conjunctiva, and the 





Fig. 316. — ANATOMY OF THE EYE. 

1, Cornea ; 2, anterior chamber of the eye ; 3, crystalline lens ; 4, 
the iris; 5, the vitreous humor; 6,retina ; 7, choroid; 8, scle. 
rotic ; 9, optic nerve; 10, the superior, and the inferior, rectus; 
11, cranium; 12, the superior, and the inferior, eyelid ; 13, or- 
bit; 14, conjunctiva. 


qua. Its size is much the same in all persons: it is 
the varying operation of the eyelids that makes the eye 
eppear larger or smaller. It consists of many parts. 

e outermost membrane of the ball of the eye is called 
the sclerotic, and to this the muscles that move the eye 
areattached. Its internal surface is lined by the cho- 
roid (80 called from a fancied resemblance to another 
membrane, termed chorion), and this is continuous with 
the iris, a movable curtain floating in the aqueous hu- 
mor, with a rounded opening at its middle, known as 
the pupil. This opening is continually varying when 
the eyelids are separated, according to the quantity of 
light. When the light is strong, the pupil is made 
smaller; when the light is less abundant, it is enlarged. 
The crystalline lens is a pellucid body, enclosed in a deli- 
cate capsule, and placed in the concave depression of 
the front of the vitreous humor, a transparent and pel- 
lucid pulpy matter, filling the ball of the eye behind 
the lens, and covered externally by the hyaloid or arach- 
noid membrane. The optic nerve enters the back of the 
eyeball by a perforation in the sclerotic and choroid 
coats, and is spread on the posterior and interior sur- 
face of the latter, forming a nervous expansion, termed 
the retina, The eye is moved by six muscles. In speak- 
ing of the mechanism of the organ of vision, we may 
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not improperly liken it to a natural camera obscura, 
provided with a lens, which, at the back of the eye, 
rms a picture on the retina. When the lens is too con- 
vex, the picture falls short of the nerve, and the person 
is short-sighted: when the picture tends to form be- 
yond the nerve, owing to the lens net being sufficiently 
convex, then the person is long-sighted. In the first 
case, a concave gian is Pd, ter in hs latter a 
convex, as in aged persons. e principal appendages 
of the eye are the eyelids, with their ciliz or prs ind 
the lachrymal glands, which secrete the tears; the tu- 
nica conjunctiva, a thin transparent membrane, which 
lines the posterior surface of the eyelids and the front 
rt of the eyeball. Its outer surface is always moist. 
he small red tubercle at the inner angle of the eyelids 
is called the curuncula lachrymalis, in front and without 
which are the apertures known as puncta lachrymalia, 
one situate on each lid opposite the other. These are 
the external openings of the lachrymal ducts, along 
which the tears travel from the lachrymal sac, à mem- 
branous bag, situate at the inner angle of the orbit. — 
(Arch.) Any round window, or aperture to admit light, 
made in a pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, &c. 
See (Ert-DE-bGUF. — E. oF A VOLUTE, that point of a volute 
where the helix or spira! begins. —(Gardening.) A 
small bud or shoot, grafted upon a tree. 

Eyelet, or EvELET-HOLE, (i'lit.) (Fr. œillet.) ( Naut.) On 
shipboard, a small hole or aperture for the reception of 
n piece of cordage. 

Eye-piece, (i’péés.) (Opt) The lens, or combination 
of lenses, placed next the eye, in telescopes and micro- 
scopes. 

Eylau, (i'lou,) a town of E. Prussia, on the Pasmar, 20 
m. from ura ini celebrated as the scene of a great 
battle fought Feb. 8, 1807, between the French under 
Napoleon I. and the allied Russian and Prussian armies, 
in which, after a bloody struggle, the former were vic- 
torious, 

Eyrie, Evry, (a’re.) [From Teut. ey, an egg] The 
nest of a bird of prey, particularly of the eagle, vul- 
ture, and condor. 

Ezekiel, (e-zc'ke-71,) one of the Hebrew pose was 
the son of the priest Buzi, and along wit Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah, was carried captive, when still a young 
man, to Mesopotamia, abt. 598 B.c. The date of his 
death is not recorded. The canonical book called The 
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Book of E. contains the collection of Ezekiel's prophe. 
1: e 


cies. This book divides itself into two halves: 
first, comprising prophecies and visions before the fall 
of Jerusalem (i.-xxiv.); these are placed in chronologi- 
cal order, from the fifth year of the captivity to the ninth 
(i. 2, xxiv. 1). 2. The second is occupied with prophecies 
und visions after Jerusalem was taken (xxv.-xlviii.). 
Ezra, (éz'rah,) a Jewish scribe and priest, who, abt. the 
year 458 B. c., led the second expedition of Jews back 
from the Babylonian exile into Palestine. The Tal- 
muuic statement is that he died at Zamzumu, a town 
on the Tigris, while on his road from Jerusalem to 
oar and a tomb, said to be his fne. 317), is shown on 
the Tigris, abt. 20 m. above its junction with the Eu- 


phrates. The canonical book called by his name,along 
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Fig. 317. — TOMB OF EZRA. 


with the book of Nehemiah, formed, among the Jews, 
the first and second books of Ezra. It records events 
which extended over a period of nearly 80 years, and 
divides itself naturally into two parts. The first six 
chapters embrace a period of 21 years, and relate the 
history of the first return from the Babylonish captiv- 
ity; the rest of the book chronicles the second return, 
under Ezra the priest, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. 


F. 


F the 6th letter of the English and Latin alphabets, 
» and the 4th consonant in the former, is a labio-dental 
aspirate, formed by placing the upper teeth on the 
under lip, while emitting the breath. It bears such a 
similar kindred affinity with v as p bears to d, and is 
distinguished from v by its being more vocal. Frequent 
interchanges of the two letters are made, especially in 
the German, as indicated by the sound — v being ex- 
pressed as f—as in fon, the orthoëpy of von, &c. As 
nn abbreviation in numismatics, archmology, &c., F 
stands for Fubius, Feliz, and Faustus; also for filius, 
fecil, and the like; in medical phraseology and in 
diplomatics, it is employed for fiat (let it be done); it 
further signifies Fellow, as F.R.8. (Fellow of the Royal 
Society), &c.; in music, f over aline means forte ; Bor 
tissimo, or molto forto; and F is the nominal of the 
fourth note in the natural diatonic scale of C. In chem- 
istry, F represents fluorine ; and, in erbe cd Friday, 
as well as standing for one of tbe dominical letters. F, 
asa numeral, with the Romans, signified 40; and with 
a dash over it, thus F, 40,000. 

Fa, (füh.) (Mus) One of the syllables invented b; 
Guido Aretino, to mark the fourth note (F) of the n 
ern scale, which rises thus: ut (do), re, mi, fa, &c. 

Fnbacere, (/ah-bá'/se-e) or LEGUMINOSE.  [L. faba, a 
bean.] (Bot) The Bean or Leguminous fam., an O. of 
plants, all. Rosales. They are herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
characterized by polypetalous or apetalous flowers, a 
papilionaceous corolla, or a leguminous fruit, and a sol- 
itary carpel, whose style proceeds from the apex. The 
typical gen. is Fuba, or VICIA, q. v. 

Fabian, ( fi'be-in,) a term expressive of that line of 
military tactice which declines the risking of a battle 
in the open field, but seeks every means of harassing 
the eneiny by countermarches, ambuscades, skirmish- 


! Fabii, (fá'be-i) the name of a family illustrious in 


Roman annals; the following were eminent members 
of its various branches: Quintus FAniU8 MAXIMUS, 
chosen consul 122 B.C., received the gh ic of Allo- 
brogicus for his great victory over the Allobroges in 
Gaul, in which the enemy lost 120,000 men, — Quintus 
Fasius Maximus RULIANUS, the greatest general of his 
time, was twice dictator of Rome, and five times elect- 
ed to the consulship (322-295 n.c.). He gained great 
victories over the Samnites. — Quintus Fasius Maxi- 
MUS VERRUCOSUS, styled CuNcTATOR, after conquering 
the Ligurians was chosen consul, 233 n. €., and dictator, 
217. He carried on a successful defensive war inst 
Hannibal, and became cousul for the fifth time in 209 


B.C. D. 203. 

Fable, (fã'bl.) [L. fabula.) (Lit. Any imaginative 
narration; particularly, a short fictitious composition, 
forming a didactic allegory, which should properly con- 
sist of two parts — the symbolic representation, and 
the application or moral of the story. A F. differs from 
a parable, inasmuch as the former is permitted to pass 
the limits of possibility, as where the brute creation 
are gifted with the faculty of human speech, and the 
like. The oldest Scriptural example extant is Jotham's 
F. of the trees. Among the ancients, the chief fabu- 
lists were the Indian Pilpay, the Greek Æsop, and the 
Latin Phedrus. Of modern names in this branch of 
literature, we have Lessing among Germans, Gay 
among English writers; and, greatest of all, the 
French Lafontaine (q. v.).— Also, the plot of an epic 
or dramatic poem. 

Fablianu, (/ib/le-o,)) (pl. FApuAUx.) (Lit) The name 
of a class of metrical romances, of but little length, 
composed principally by the French trouvères of the 
12th and 13th centuries. 


ing on flanks, &c.:—so called from Quintus Fabius) Fabricius Lucinus, Cars, ( fa-brish'yiis,) a Roman 


Maximus, a Roman general opposed to Hannibal, who 
sought to gain time for Rome to assemble her whole 
available force ere he came to close quarters with the 
enemy. 


consul, elect. * 282 p.c. While serving as ambassador 
to Pyrrhus he distinguished himself by his inflexible 
probity. After gaining great victories over the Brutii 
and Samnites, F. p. abt. 277 B. C. 
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Facade, (/i-«id'.) [Fr, from L. facies, the face.]| Faenza, ( fa-aint'sah.) [Anc. Faventia.] A city of Italy, 


(Arch.) The face or front of a building which possesses 
palatial or striking architectural features; in other 
words, that side of an ediflce which faces the street, 
and is distinguished by the principal entrance. 

Faee, ( fas.) [Fr. from L. facies.) (Fort.) The extent 
between the two outermost points of two adjacent bas- 
tions. ipm) One of the plane surfaces of a polyhe- 
dron. — P. or a Gun. (Mi.) The surface of metal at 
the mouth. — F. or A CyLinpar. (Mach.) In steam-en- 
gines, the plane section of a cylinder on which the 
slide-valve moves, 

Facetize, ( /a-sc'she-£.) prem L. facetus, literally, a 
making merry.] A generie term for humorous sayings, 
witticisms, jokes, and the like. 

Facets, (fusis) [Fr. facelles.]] Among lapidaries, 
small faces or plane surfaces cut in brilliants, rose dia- 
monds, &c., to add to their lustre by reflection of light. 
—(Anat) A small section of the surface of a bone. 

Facia, ( fá'she-ah.) (Erom L. facies, a face.) (Arch.) A 
term commonly applied to the overlapping bands of an 
architrave. 

Fa'cial Angle. (Ana) Sco ANGLE. 

Facies Hippocratica, ( /4'seez hip-po-krdt'e-kah.) 
[L., Hippocratic face.) (Med.) Thet deathlike appear- 
ance which consists in the nostrils being sharp, the eyes 
hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears contracted, 
the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
po or livid. It is so called from Hippocrates, by whom 
t has been so correctly described in his Prognostics. 

Facing, (/i4/ing.) [Same deriv.] (Arch.) A term by 
which is designated the superior class of material, as 
freestone, &c., employed in the frontage of a building 
to conceal the brickwork or inner substance. — ( pl.) 
( Mil.) A movement by which soldiers turn on the heel, 
left-about, right-about, &c. 

Fac-simile, (/ik-sim'i-e.) [From L. facere, to make, 
and similis, like.] An exact copy or imitation of an 
original iu all its distinguishing traits and peculiari- 
ties; as, the fac-simile of an autograph. 

Friction, ( /Ik'shün.) [L. factio.) Among the ancient 
Romaus, one of the companies of contestants in the 
Circus games, They were 4 in number: the green, blue, 
red, and white, to which the purple and yellow were 
added by Domitian. On account of the great loss of 
life involved in these combats, F. were finally sup- 
pressed, — The term in mcdern parlance is applied to a 
political clique or party, usually acting in opposition 
to the governing authority, and thus commonly denot- 
ing a minority (though not necessarily so): —in this 
sense it is used reproachfully. 

Factitious, ( /Jk-tish'üs.) (t. factitius, artfully made.] 
That which is made by art: — opposed to natural ; as, in 
chemistry, factiticus cinnabar. 

Factor, (fik’tr.) |L., a maker — specifically, a maker 
of bargains.) (Math.) A multiplicand or a divisor; any 
quantity which will multiply or divide another. The 
prime £ of a Noanne are those F. which are not 
evenly divisible by any other quantity than 1. — ( Com.) 
An agent employed to dizpose of g or merchandise, 
consigned or delivered to him by or for a principal, and 
paid by a commission, sometimes termed fuctorage. 

Factory, (/ük'to-re. [From L. factura, a making.] 
(Com.) A trading mart established for the mercantile 
purchase and sale of commodities in a foreign country : 
—the term is most general in its application to such 

laces established in the E. Indies and China. — In Eng- 
and and the U. States, the word commonly signifies 
what is otherwise called a mill, that is an cstablishment 
where any branch of textile manufactures is carried on 
by means of machinery worked by steam or water- 
power; às, a cotton-factory. 

¥acule. |L., httle torches.) (Ast.) See Sun. 

Faculty, (fdk-ŭl-te.) [L. facultas.] In scholastic par- 
lance, a term by which is understood the different 
depts. of a university, divided according to the curri- 
culum of arts and sciences taught therein. In most 
cases there are 4 F: of arts, including humanity and 
philosophy; of theology; of physic; and of civil law. — 
(m) A privilege granted to a person, by favor and 

ndulgence, of doing that which, by the strict letter of 

the law, he ought not to do, —(PAilos.) A power or 
capacity inherent in the human mind; as, understand- 
ing, will, memory, imagination, and the like. If it be 
a power exerted by the body alone, it is called a cor- 
poreal or animal F.; if it belong to the mind, it is styled 
a rational F.; and it may further be distinguished into 
a natural F., or that by which the body,is nourished, 
and a vital, or that by which life is preserved. 


Feces, ‘ /é'séz.) |L.) ( Physiol.) Thoayeremegiary porj. 
a. 


tions of aliment, &c., discharged from the i 
(Chem.) The sediment or impure matter left after the 
process of distillation, &c = 
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in the Romagna, 20 m. 8.W. of Ravenna. Fop. 22,641," 

Fagopyrum, LEA is erim) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 
Polygonacezx, consisting of herbaceous plants, with erect 
branched stems, and heart-shaped or halbert-shaped 
leaves. The common Buckwheat, or Brank as it is 
sometimes called, F. esculentum, is an annual plant with 
a branched stem, growing 2 or 3 ft. high. It is a native 
ofcentral Asia. In many parts of Europe and some of 
the U. States, buckwheat is largely employed for human 
food ; and the thin cakes made of it are esteemed deli- 
cious. Asa food, its nutritious properties are greatly 
inferior to wheat, but it ranks much higher than rice, 

et ier y is ac re and Blé noir. 
‘agus, (fi'üs) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Coryla 
distinguished by having triangular nuts inclosed with: 
ina spiny capsule or husk. The common Beech of 
Europe, F. sylvatica, forms a large and handsome tree. 
Its nuts, from which useful oil is expressed, are much 
sought after by swine ; and its timber is one of the best 
kinds of wood for fuel. 

Fablun, ( /aA'loon,) a town of Sweden, 55 m. W. offiefle. 
Celebrated copper-mines liein its vicinity. Pop. 7,117. 

Fahrenheit, GABRIEL DANIEL, are a German 
natural philosopher, B. at Dantzig about 1 He in- 
vented the well-known thermometer which is called by 
his name, D. 1740. 

Faience, (fa'ydnz.) (Ceram.) A general term compris- 
ing all the various kinds of glazed earthenware and por- 
celain. The origin of the term is open to dispute; by 
some it is supposed to be derived form Faenza, in Italy, 
by others, from Fuyence, in France. 

Fainéants, (fin'a-awng.) [Fr., Do-nothings.] THO 
A term by which are designated those indolent French 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty who were held in 
political subjection by their mayors of the palace. 

Fainting. (Med.) See SYNCOPE. 

Faints, ( fáuíz.) [From Fr. faner, to dissolve.] (Chem.) 
In the distillation of whisky, the weak and impure 
spirituous liquor that runs off first and last from the 
still. This crude spirit is very unwholesome, being 
much impregnated with fetid essential oil. 

Fair, (/are.) |W. ffair.] A kind of market, conducted on 
an extensive scale, and granted to a town or dist. by 
privilege, for the more speedy and convenient supply- 
ing of such articles of daily use as the place and its 
neighborhood stands in n of. In the U. States, F. 
are merely competitive exhibitions of animal and in- 
dustrial products, and possess no commercial character. 

Fairfax, Epwanp, ( fár/fákz,)) an English poet, B. of a 
noble Yorkshire family towards the close of the 16th 
cent. He first translated the works of Tasso into Eng- 
lish, and his version has been repeatedly reprinted in 
England, and once in the U. States (1855). 

Fairfax, Tuomas, Lorp, an English parliamentarian 
general, B. in Yorkshire, 1611. After serving with dis- 
tinction in the Low Countries, Lord F. was declared 
general-in-chief of the Parliament army at the opening 
of the Civil War, 1642, and again in 1645. He distin- 
guished himself in most of the great battles and sieges 
of that struggle, and after its close refused to act as one 
of the judges of Charles I. In 1659, Lord F. used all his 
influence with the army to promote the restoration of 
Charles II. D. 1671. — His grandson, Tuomas, LoRD F, 
B. abt. 1691, settled in Virginia, where he owned large 
estates, and became the patron and friend of General 
Washington. During the War of the Revolution, Lord 
F. was held in such esteem by both belligerents that 
his estates were left intact. D. 1782. 

Fairfax, in Virginia, a N.E. co., separated from Mary- 
land by the Potomac; area, abt. 430 " m. Within its 
limits is Mt. Vernon, the seat of Gen. Washington. C. 
Fairfax Court-House. 

Fairfield, (/ár/fecid,) in Oonnecticut, a 8.W. co., b. by 
Long Island Sound; a. abt. 660 sq. m. ; €. Danbury and 
Fairfield ; .  —A port of entry and one of 
the caps. of above co., is situate on Long Island Sound, 
about 22 m. 8.W. of New Haven, This place, settled in 
1659, was destroyed by the English in 1779.—In / 

a village of Jefferson county.—In Ohto, a S. cent 
county, having an area of about 490 square miles; 
capital, Lancaster.—In South Carolina, a N. central 
dist.; area, about 680 square miles; capital, Winns- 
borough, 

Fair Head, or Benmore, a lofty headland of columnar 
greenstone, 535 ft. above the sea, 5 m. E.N.E. of Bally- 
castle, co. Antrim, N. coast of Ireland. 

Fair ?sle, (-i) in the N. Atlantic Ocean, lies bet. the 
Orko and Shetlands, 22 m. S.W. of Sumburgh Head. 
It was the scene of the shipwreck of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonía, with the remaining vessels of the defeated and 
scattered Spanish Armada, 1588. 

Fair Oaks, (BATTLE or.) See CHICKAHOMINY, 
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Fairy, ( An [A.S. ferhth.] A fay, or nosgrary being 
or spirit. It is generally difficult to give any scientific 
definition of the nature of a superstition, because its 
phenomena are continually varying according to time, 
place, and other conditions. The F. superstition espe- 
cially defies definition, because it was the peculiarity 
of the creatures to whom it referred that they followed 
no regular law, human or divine, but obeyed the im- 
pue of their own caprice; hence every F. tale differs 

m another. Fairies, however, were generally sup- 
to assume a human form, though they were of an 


extremely diminutive size; to be distinguished by a vari- 
ety of fantastical actions, good or ; and always to 
exercise a magie power over mortals. The F. supersti- 


tion peculiarly belongs to modern Europe. e find 
nothing like it among the idolatries of the heathen re- 
ferred to in Scripture, nor does the word occur in the 
English Bible, or its equivalent in the original texts. 
In classico! mythology, there is nothing nearer to it than 
the nymph of the fountain or grove nmong the Greeks. 
Faith, ( ath.) [Fr. foi, from L. fides.] (Phil) That cre- 
dence which the mind attaches to a declaration or prom- 
ise made by another in his own behalf; it is distin- 
guished from sight or perception, inasmuch that it is a 
means whereby we gain a knowledge of things without 
rsonal observation ; and from reason, because it has to 

l with matters which lie beyond the ratiocinative 
province, while, at the same time, F. cannot be exercised 
without the coöperation of reason. — ( Theol.) The assent 
of the mind to the truth of what has been revealed to 
us in the Holy Scriptures; more particularly that liv- 
ing reception of truth by the heart, by which we see our 
sinfulness in the sight of God, and are led to flee to 


Christ for salvation. 
(fa-heer') [Ar. fakhar, poor.) A 


Fakir, or FAQUI 
Hindoo monk or devotee, corresponding with the Per- 


sian dervish (q. v.). They may be more properly desig- 
nated as a kind of Brahminical fanatics, who lead eremiti- 
«al lives, and whose chief aim is to gain the veneration 





Fig. 815. — FAKIR, Or FAQUIR. 


af the world by enacting absurd and cruel penances, | Falkirk, (Scot. pron. 


outdoing even the mortifications and severities of the 
ancient anchorets. Some will mangle their bodies with 
scourges and knives; others never lie down, but if they 
do so, transfix themselves upon beds of spikes; and 
others remain all their lives in one posture. 

Falaise, (/ah-lais,) ə town of France, in Normandy, 
dep. Calvados, 23 m. S.&.E. of Caen. In its castle, now 
in ruins, WilHam the Conqueror was B. in 1024. 
Linens, &c. Pop. 10,221. 
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Faicade, (fdl-kdd’.) [From L. falz, a ai on ep 
count of the form ron by the horse's legs. (Moe } 
The act by which a horse throws himself upon his 
haunches, as in very que curvets. 

Faleiform Nahe .) [From L. falz, a sickle, and 

7 Bickle-shaped; as, in anatomy, the F. 
, or that curved process of the dura mater which 
ge tes the two hemispheres of the brain. 

Falcon, (au'kn.) [Fr.faucon.] (Zol) See FALCON- 
IDA. 


Falconer, (fauk'nür.) (Fr. fauconnier.] (Hawking. 
P2 who a hawks [F the taking a widow ) 
cone ko-nét. r. falconette, literally, a young 
falcon.) pinks oA & piece of ordnance carry- 
ing a ball of about 2 Ibs. weight. 

Falconide, (fdl-kón'e-de.) (ZoóL) The Falcon fam. 
O. Raptores, comprising birds of prey which have the 
head completely covered with feathers, the eyes more 
or less sunken, and exceedingly sharp talons and pow- 
erful muscles. They are adapted, both Y their organ- 
ization and courage, for the capture of living prey, al- 
though in these respects they differ tly among 
themselves. The true falcons, gen. 0, are charac- 
terized by a powerful beak, generally armed with a 
kind of tooth on each side, near the apex; their wings 
are strong, long, and pointed, and they are remarkable 
for courage and activity. The superciliary arch pro- 
jects above the eye, giving them a bold and threatening 

hysiognomy. Most of them subsist on living prey. 

heir first nige differs from that of maturity, which 
is not Required before the third or fourth year; but so 
rapid is the growth of the true falcons, that in three 
months the young equal the old ones in size. The fe- 
male is generally one-third larger than the male. The 
falcons are remarkable for 
exceedingly rapid flight, 
and great boldness in at- 
tacking their prey. Thog 
are the birds used in fal- 
conry, and several of the 
species are extremely do- 
cile, being readily trained 
to pursue e, and re- 
turn at call. The best 
known American species 
nre the Duck-Hawk or 
Peregrine falcon, F. ana- 
tum, which is abt. 18 inch- 
es in length, and 42 inch- 
es wide when its wings 
are extended. It is a very 
fine-looking, strong, and 
bold bird, when in its full 
growth and plumage. The 
Pigeon-Hawk, F. oolum- 
Daran nt Seen (or 

erfalcon), F. gyrfalco, an elegant species, which is gen- 
erally considered the boldest and Dost Beantifal of the 
| sar M in size nearly to that of the Osprey. 

he Sparrow-Hawk, F. sparverius, of the entire conti- 
nent of America (Fig. 319), measures about 12 inches. 
It feeds upon small birds, mice, and other small ani- 
mals, and never attacks poultry. 

Falconry, (fawkn-re,) or Hawgina. [Fr. fauconnerie.] 

The art of training all kinds of hawks, but more e- 
cially the Fulco peregrinus, called the gentle falcon, for the 
sport of hawking. "This was much practised in Europe 
and Asia in the chivalric ,and continued a favora- 
ble amusement till the 17th cent.; but the invention 
of firearms gradually superseded it. *In the language 
of Falconry," says Yarrell, *the female peregrine is 
exclusively called the Fulcon, and on account of her 
greater size, power, and courage, is usually flown at 
herons and ducks. The male peregrine being some- 
times one-third less than the female, is called the tiercel 
or tiercelet, and is more frequently flown at partridges 
and sometimes at vp ee 

Faliero, Manno, ( fs |-le-à'/ro,) a celebrated Venetian, 
B. about 1284, was elected Doge in 1332. Having insti- 
gated a popular conspiracy against the Council of Ten 
and the patrician order, F. was sentenced to death, 
1355. His fate forms the subject of Byron's well-known 
drama, Marino Fuliero. 





Fig. 319. — SPARROW-HAWK, 


‘aw’kiirk,) a town cf Scotland, 
co. Stirling, 24 miles N.N.W. of Edinburgh, near which 
Sir W. Wallace was defeated by Edward I. of Englan 
1296, and also, in 1746, the English by that 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart. . 9,00 

Falkland, (fauk'ldind,) a town of Scotland, co. Fife, 
2z miles N.W. of Edinburgh, with a fine old palace, the 
favorite residence of King James V. Pop. 4,000. 


'anuf. | Falkland Islands, a group of two la 


"ge English 
islands, surrounded by smaller ones, in the 8, Atlantia, 
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about 300 m. E.S.E. of the Straits of Magellan; Lat. 51° 
35’ 8., Lon. 57° 60’ W.; total area, 7,600 sq.m. /'op. 686. 

Fall, (fhe.) (The) The doctrine of the historical 
introduction of evil into the world, as described in the 
8d chapter of the book of Genesis. This doctrine as- 
sumes various forms, according to the interpretation 
which the narrative receives, Some theologians inter- 

ret the narrative more literally —although none can 
be said to do so quite literally —and others interpret 
it more figuratively; while others reject it altogether 
as a narrative, and look upon it — as à mythical 
story of the carly times—mirroring the lapse from a 
primitive golden age, or age of innocence. 

Fallacy, ( /i'la-se.) [L. fallacia, deception.] (Log. and 
Rhet) A logical artifice, or a sophism or argument 
framed for the purpose of deception : — iu modern usage, 
it is frequently misapplied in the sense of an error or 
mistake, 

Falling Bodies. (P^y.) The fall of bodies to the 
earth in various circumstances offers remarkable illus- 
trations of motion caused by a force producing a uni- 
form acceleration. When bodies of different material 
fall through the air, they do not usually pass through 
the same spaces in the same time. A ball of lead and a 
scrap of paper fall with very different veloci'ies. The 
difference arises from the resistance of the air, which 
varies with the form and dimensions of the body, and 
witb the velocity. If, however, the bodies are made to 
fall in a tube from which the air has been exhausted, 
then the time of descent and the velocity acquired will 
be the same. The motion of all bodies ín vacuo is uni- 
formly accelerated. The force producing the motion is 
usually called gravity, and the acceleration is indicated 


by g. 

Failing Stars. (As) Seo METEORS. 

Fallopian Tubes, ay oars libs.) [Named after 
their discoverer, Ful/opio | (Anat.) Two canals or ducts 
arising on either side of the uterus, and terminating in 
the ovarium. 

Fallopio, (fdl-io'pe-o,) GABRIELLO. [L. FALLOPIUS.] An 
Italian surgeon and anatomist, B. in Modena, 1523, was 
the first to give exact descriptions of the organ of hvar- 
ing, of the organization of the foetus, and of the tubes 
of the uterus, since called by his name, D. 1562. 

Fallow, (filo) [From A.S. g pale - yellow.] 
(Agric. Land is said to be under fallow when it is 
ploughed and otherwise stirred for a season without 
being cropped. A naked F. is one in which the soil re- 
mains a whole year without any kind of crop; a turnip 
or green-crop F., one in which the land is left idle from 
harvest-time till the early part of summer, and is then 
sown with turnips, or root crops, in rows. 

Fallow-Deer. (Z») See CERVIDÆ. 

Fall River, ( faw!’-,) in Massachusetts, a city and port 
of entry of Bristol co., at the entrance to Taunton river, 
45 miles 8.8.W. of Boston. This city has an extensive 
trado, with important manuf, of textile goods, machin- 
ory, &c. 

Falls, (faulz.) in Tezas, an E. central co.; area, abt. 950 
sq. m. ; €. Marlin. 

Falmouth, ( fal’ mouth,) a fortified seaport of England, 
co, Cornwall, at the mouth of the Fal, 11 miles 8.W. of 
Tauro. Php. 5,709. 

False, (/fauls.) [From L. falsus] That which is not 
true or in accordance with fact. — (Mus) A false note 
is one played out of tune, A false cadence is that in 
which the bass rises a tone or semitone, instead of ris- 
ing a fourth or falling a fifth. 

Faise Preten'ces. (Law.) The obtaining money 
or goods by fraudulent statements or representations, 
with intent to cheat: —it isa misdemeanor punishable 
at common law. 

Falsetto, ( faul-set'to.) (It., false treble.] (Mus) That 
species of human voice, the compass of which lies above 
the natural organ, rarely exceeding 4 or 5 notes. 

Falster, ( /aMstàr,) an island of Denmark, in the Bal- 
tic, b. N. by Zealand, N.E. by Moen, and W. by Laa- 
land. In associntion with the latter it forms a p. hav- 
ing an area of 640 sq. m. From its plenteous yield of 
fruit, Z. has been styled the “orchard of Denmark." 
C. Nykioping. Pop. (including Laaland) 93,344. 

Fama, ( fa'mah.) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess of fame 
or rumor, depicted as either blowing or holding in her 
band a trumpet. 

Familiar, ( fah-mil'ydr.) [From L. famulus, a servant.) 
A demon or evil spirit supposed to be attendant at call. 
—(pl) (Eccl. Hist.) In the former Court of Holy In- 

uisition of the Roman Catholic Church, a class of of- 
cers who were employed in the arrest and subsequent 
trial d torture of offenders. 

Familiar Spirits. [Probably from L. famulus, a 
domestic.] ( ) A term employed to denote those 
supernatural beings in attendance upon magicians, wiz- 
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ards, witches, conjurors, and other skilful professors of 
the black art. The belief in such spirits goes far lack 
into the history of the race, We read of them in the time 
of Moses, who admonished his country men to * regurd 
not them that have familiar spirits” (Ler. xix. 81), 
which would imply the prevalence of the superstition 
among the Egyptians. In Eastern stories, nothing is 
more common than the mention of magic gems, rings, 
&c., to which are attached genii, sometimes good, some- 
times bad. The genius or daimén, which Socrates and 
some other celebrated uncients were said to have had 
as companions, was a kind of familiar, 

Family, (fdm’e-le.) [L. fanilia.] (Bot.) Synonymous 
with ORDER, q. v. — (Zodl.) A tribe of animals or vege- 
tables allied to cach other by certain distinctive char- 
acters. — ( Math.) A congeries of several kinds of curves, 
all of which are defined by the same equation, but in a 
different manner, according to their respective orders. 

Famine (Port), ( Jóim'in,).a convict-settlement of the 
eee republic, 8. America; 8. Lat. 58° 38’, W. Lon. 
4 ID. 

Fanal, ( fa-nahl’.) [Fr., from L. pharos.] The lantern 
of a pharos, or light-house. 

Fanatie, (fa-nát'ik.) [From L. fanaticus — fanum, a 
temple] An enthusiastic, visionary person, who, in 
religious matters, adopts extravagant opinions. Among 
the anc. Romans, the term obtained from its havi 
been given to a class of priests who were often pete | 
with a frenzy of supposed inspired enthusiasm. 

Fancy, (fdn’se.) [From Gr. phantasia.) (Philos) See 
IMAGINATION. — THE Fancy, a slang term used in Eng- 
land to indicate collectively those who practise or pro- 
fess boxing, or the manly art of self-defence. — F. BALL. 
[Fr. bat cosiume.] A ball, or dancing entertainment, at 
which the guests appear in fancy dresses. — F. Goons. 
(Com.) Fabrics, jewelry, or knick-knacks, of livel 
tints or fanciful patterns, as distinguished from su 
articles as are of a plainer description and more sub- 
dued in coloring; the shop in which such goods are 
sold is called a fency store.— F. Srocks. (Banking.) In 
the U. States, a kind of stocks of no intrinsic value, and 
artificial in their fluctuating prices, sometimes placed 
upon the market as incentives to bling. 

Fnunndango,(Jin-dáng'go. [Sp.} (Dancing. Anold 
Spanish dance, whose motion proceeds by degrees, from 
a slow and uniform to the most lively and irregular 
motion. The Bolero is a kind of F., but of a more se- 
date character than the above. 

Fanega, (fa-ne'gah.) |Sp.] In Spanish-speaking 
countries, a dry-measure equivalent to 114 imp. bushels. 

Fanfare, (fdn'fdhr.) [From Fr. fanfaron, a boaster.] 
(Mus.) A short, lively, loud, and martial piece of music, 
composed for trumpets and kettle-drums. 

Fnang,(ing. [A-8.] The tusk of a boar or other ani- 
mal ; also, a pointed or canine tooth, —( Mining.) A re- 
cess cut iuto the side of an adit, to serve as an air-course. 

Fanner, (/üwnàür. [From Eug. fal (Agric.) A 
machine for the winnowing of threshed in : other- 
wise termed fan-wheel, —(pl.) (Mach.) Flat discs re- 
volving around a centre, to excite a current of air 
through the fires of blacksmiths’ forges, &c. 

Fannin, ( fdn'nin,) in Georgia, a N. co., skirted by Ten- 


nessee and N. Carolina ; area, abt. 425 sq. m.; C. Mor- 
posti Texas, a N.N.E. co. ; area abt. 930 sq. m. ; 
am. 


Fano, (fuh’no.) [Anc. Fanum Fortune.| A seaport of 


Cent Italy, prov. Urbino, 7 m. 8.E. of Pesaro. Top. 
12,500. 
Fane, ( fa^no-a,) an island of the kingdom of Denmark, 


12 m. N.W. of Ribo, W. coast of Jütland. Pvp. 3,000. 

Fanon, (fd’niin.) [From L. fano.) (Eccl. A scarf- 
like vestment worn by Roman Catholic priests at the 
officiation of the Mass. 

Fan-tail, (-(dl.) (Zoj.) The common name of Ans- 
trates birds composing the gen. Rhipidura, fam. Colop- 
t æ. 

Fanta, or Fanti, (fahn'te,)a country on the Guinea 
Coast, W. Africa, b. 8. by the Atlantic; N. Lat. abt. 5€ 
30’, W. Lon. 19. It is under British protection. 

Fantasia, (fin-tah'ze-ah.) [It., a fancy.] (Mus) A 
species of composition supposed to be struck off in the 
heat of the imagination, and in which the composer is 
allowed to give free rane to his ideas, and full scope te 
his fancy, untrammelled by scientific rules. 

Fantoccini, (/in-tók-chéne.) [From It. fantocci, pup- 
pets.) Puppet figures made to go through a dramatic 
representation by means of wire-pulling, and frequently 
forming a portable exhibition, held in high esteem by 
the Italians. 

Pe Vaulting, (-tra'sŭr e.) (Arch) A 
kind of vaulting (Fig. 320), peculiar to English-Gothic, 
and used chiefly in late Perpendicular work, in which 
all the ribs that rise from tbe springing of the vault, 
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have the same curve, and diverge equally in every direc- 
tion, producing an D 3 

effect somewhat like Fae 
that of the bones of a 
fan. 

Faraday, MIcHA 
(fdr’ah-da,) one o! 
fhe most eminent of 
English chemists and 
physicists, was B. in 
Surrey, 1791. In 1833 
he became Professor 
of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution, 
London, where his 
lectures attracted the 
admiration of Euro- 
pean and American Fig. 320.—FAN-TRACERY VAULTING. 
savans. D. 1867. Fs great fume principally rests upon 
his discoveries in electricity and electro-magnetism. Of 
the latter science he may truly be termed the founder. 
His earlier writings have been collected into 3 vols., 
entitled Experimental Researches in Electricity; and, 
among his later works, Experimental Researches in Chem- 
tstry and Physics (1859). 

Farce, (fahrs.) [Fr.] ve) See COMEDY. 

Farcimen, FaRcIN, Faroy, ( Sahr'semén.) (Fur) A 
disease in horses that commonly precedes, accompanies, 
and in many respects resembles Glanders, The Farcy 
buds, unlike the ulcers of glanders, are curable, but 
require both time and care. 

Fardel-bound, (fahr’dél-.) (Far.) A disease in cattle 
and sheep, characterized by impaction of the fardel-bag, 
or third stomach of the animal, with food; in other 
words, it may be described as indigestion aggravated to 
inflammation of the stomachic organs. 

Fareham, ( Jar ham.) a seaport of England, in Hamp- 
shire, 4 m. N.N.W. of Gosport. It is a favorite sea-bath- 
ing resort. n^ 10,796, 

Faribault, ( ‘dir-e-bo’, in Minnesota, a S. co. on the 
lowan frontier; area 720 square miles; Capital Blue 
Earth City.—A town of the same State, situated in Rice 
county. 

Farina, (fi-ré'nah.) [L.] The mealy albumen of cereal 
grains.—(Chem.) Same as FECULE, q. v. —(Bot.) The 
pollen contained in the anthers of plants. 

Farinose, ( fahr'e-nóz.) [L. farinosus.] (Bot. and Zodl.) 
Designating parts covered with a white mealy sub- 
stance resembling farina. 

Farm, ( firm.) [A.S.farma.] A portion of land used, 
either wholly or in part, for cultivation or other agri- 
cultural purposes, as raising stock; whether hired or 
owned by the occupant, including a messuage with out- 
buildings, gardens, orchard, yard, &c. In Great Britain 
the term farmer is exclusively applied to one who cul- 
tivates a land that he holds in lease. In American law, 
the term has the same meaning; but in common par- 
lance, and as a term of description in a deed, farmer 
means one who cultivates a F., whether he owns it or 
not. 

Farmer-general, ( fírm'ür-.) r. fermier-général.] 
(Fr. Hist.) In France, before the Revolution, one of a 
privileged class of persons who farmed the public taxes; 
that is to say, they paid into the govt. treasury a fixed 
annual sum, and then collected the taxes on their own 
account. In 1728, these eontractors became amalga- 
mated into a company, and the oppressive nature of the 
taxes it cxactod from the people was one of the chief 
causes which led to the subversion of the monarchy, 
and with it the extinction of the fermiers-généraur. 

Farnese, ( /ir-nz' ; It. pron. Jer na ga) The name of 
an illustrious Italian family, whose origin can be traced 
to the middle of the 13th cent. Its most distinguished 
members were Alessandro F., who became pope under 
the name of Paul ITI. (q. v.); and Alessandro F., son of 
Ottavio F., duke of Parma, and nephew of Philip II. of 
Spain. He served under Don John of Austria at Le- 
panto, 1571, and after his commander's death was made 
governor of the Low Countries, 1578. During the War 
of the Fronde, ho obliged Henry IV. to raise the siege 
of Paris, 1590, and afterwards defeated the latter, as 
well as Prince Maurice of Nassau. D. 1592. 

Faro, (fah'ro,) a city and seaport of Portugal, on the 
Valfermosa, prov. Algarve, 20 m. W.S.W. of Tavira. 
Pop. 9,000. — Cape Faro is the N.E. point of the island of 
Sicily, serving to bound the narrowest part of the Strait 
of Messina, in Lat. 38° 15' 50" N., Lon. 15° 40' 40" E. 

Faro, (fa'ro,) or PnaRAoH. (Games) A well-known 

amblers' game at cards, deriving its name from the 
tear of the Egyptian king Pharaoh, formerly por- 
trayed on one of the cards. 

Fare, or Ferro Islands, ( fa'ro,)a 
in the N. Ocean, lying abt. 185m. N. 
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bet. N. Lat. 61° 15’-62° 21’, and E. Lom. 6°-8°. They 
belong to Denmark, and are 22in number, 17 only bein 
inhabited. They form a series of mountains, each islan 

resenting seaward a succession of steep precipices 
Boni few, however, possess good harbors. 

Farquhar, George, ( fdr’kwdr,) an English drama 
tist, B. 1678. Of his many fine and successful comedies, 
The Inconstant, The Beaux Stratagem, and Sir Harry 

Wildair, are still favorites on the boards. D. 1707. 

Farragut, Davin GLASCOE, ( fdr’rah-git,) an American 
naval commander, B. in Tenn., July 5, 1801, of Spanish 
descent on the paternal side. Entering the U. 8. navy 
in 1812, he obtained a commander's commission in 1841, 
and the rank of captain in 1855. In April. 1861, F 
offered his services to the national govt., which, in Jan., 
1862, gave him the command of a squadron to operate 
ngainst New Orleans. On the24th April, he succeeded, 
with his flotilla, in running the gauntlet of the tremen- 
dous fire opened on him by forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, on either side of the Mississippi, below New Or- 
leans, losing only 4 vessels out of the 17 that composed 
his squadron, after destroying the enemy's “ mosquito 
fleet" opposed to him. This success on the part of F 
necessitated the Confederate evacuation of New Orleans. 
In July, 1862, he obtained the rank of rear-admiral, and 
the command of the W. Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
His next great exploits were the passage of the bat- 
teries of Fort Hudson and the operations in Mobile 
Tay, Aug. 5, 1864, where he encountered and defeated, 
after an obstinate contest, the enemy's flotilla. This 
victory led to the surrender of forts Gaines and Mor- 
gan by the Confederates. In Dec., 1864, F. was pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral, and to that of admi- 
ral, July, 1866, being the first American to receive that 
title. In 1865-8, he commanded the American fleet 
sent to cruise in European waters, during which period 
he was the recipient of distinguished courtesies in all 
the countries visited by his command. D. 1870. 

Farrier, (/dr're-ür.) [From Fr. fer, iron.) A smith 
who shoes horses:—the term was formerly extended 
to one who professed to doctor horses and cattle, now 
called a veterinary surgeon. 

Farriery, ( fir're-ür-e.) freon farrier.] The art of 
preventing or curing the diseases of horses and cattle. 
This is now generally called the veterinary art. 

Fars, or Farsistan, (falr-sis-tan’.) (Anc. Persis.) 
A prov. of Persia, formerly the kingdom of Persia 
Proper, b. 8. by the Persian Gulf. It is very fertile in 
the centre; mountainous on the N., where are a great 
number of wild swine; and so sandy on the S.as to 
produce little else than palm-trees. Shiraz is the prin- 
cipal town. F. was the hereditary kingdom of Cyrus the 
Great before his accession to the empire. Pop. 2,000,000. 

Farthing, ( fahr'tiing.) jas Jfeorthung.) | ((Numis.) 
Among the Romans, a small piece of brass money. In 
England, a former gold coin, in value abt. one-fourth 
of a noble; at the present time, a F. is the lowest in 
value of copper coins in that country, being the fourth 
part of a penny, or half one cent American. 

Farthingale, Fardingale, ( far'thing-gàl.) [Fr. 
vertugadin.] (Costume.) A hoop worn by ladies in Eng- 
land during the reign of Elizabeth, for the spreading 
out of their petticoats, resembling the modern crinoline, 

Fasces, (füsseez) [L.] (Rom. Anag) Emblematical 
weapons, consisting of bundles of rods bound together, 
with an axe projecting from one end, and carried by 
the lictors, before consuls and other dignitaries. They 
were popularly believed to have been derived from the 
kings, and they were considered symbols of supreme 
rule — the axe signifying the power to decapitate, and 
the rods the power to flagellate the criminal, as was 
usual before the carrying out of a capital sentence. The 
civic preetors had 2 F., proconsuls and provincial præ- 
tors 6, consuls 12, and dictators 24. 

Fascia, (.fds'se-ah.) [It.] (Arch.) Same as FACIA, q. v.— 
(Ast.) The bright stripes or belts observed on the disce 
of some planets, Jupiter in particular.—(Anat.) The 
tendonous expansions of the muscles; — otherwise 
termed aponeurosis. 

Fasciculate, (/dssik'u-làt) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) 
Growing in a bundle from a common centre, as the 
tubes of the dahlia, &c. 

Fascination, (/is-se-ná'shin.)  [Fr., from L. fascina- 
tio.] The fact of being charmed, operated upon, or influ- 
enced upon by the look of certain persons: it is gen- 
erally taken in an evil sense. A belief in F. appears to 
have been very generally prevalent in most ages and 
countries. . 

Fascines, (/ds‘seenz.) [Fr. from L. fasces.) (Fort.) 
Small bavins, or branches, of fagots or brushwood, 
bound up in bundles, and used in erecting earth-worka, 
eng batteries, filling up trenches, making 

c. 
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Fasciolaria, ( /is-se-0-la're-ah.) ee] A gen. of uni- 
valve mollusks, family — found in the Indian 
seas, the Antilles, &c., some of which are very beautiful. 

Fast, (fdst.) [Ger. fasten, to fast.) Occasional absti- 
nence from food, on days appointed by public authority 
to be observed in fasting and humiliation. Solemn fasts 
have been observed in all ages and nations, especially in 
times of mourning and aflliction. The Jews, besides their 
stated fast~lays, occasionally enjoined others in the 
time of any public calamity. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, fasting differs from abstinence, in being a re- 
fraining for a certain time from all kinds of food. 

Fasti, ( fds'te.) (L., literally, fixed days.] (Rom. Antiq.) 
'The name given to the Roman Calendar, in which were 
set down all days of feasts, pleadings, games, ceremo- 
nies, the names of public officers, and the different im- 
portant matters, changeable each year:—it corre- 
sponded to what is called by the moderns an almanac, 

Fastigiate, (-tij’e-dt.) [From L. fastigium, the top. 
(Bot) Growing upright in parallel lines, as the 
branches of the Lombardy poplar. 

Fat, (/dt.) (A.8.] (Chem.) Oleaginous matter secreted 
by the blood, and deposited in the adipose tissues of 
animal bodies.— Fats vary in consistence, color, and 
smell, according to the animals from which they are 
obtained: thus, they are generally fluid in the ceta- 
ceous tribes, soft and rank-flavored in the carnivorous, 
solid and nearly scentless in the rummants, usually 
white and copious in well-fed young animals, yellowish 
and more scanty in the old. Their consistence varies 
also according to the organ of their production, being 
firmer under the skin, and in the neighborhood of the 
kidneys, than among the movable viscera, The animal 
oils and fats combine with the alkalies, and form perfect 
soaps. With some of the earths, and metallic oxides 
also, they produce saponaceous compounds; and they 
even facilitate the oxidation of some of the metals, as 
copper and mercury, by the atmospheric air. Animal 
fat is not homogeneous, but consists of 4 proximate 
principles, viz., stearine, margarine, oleine, and glycer- 
ine, the 2 former being solid, and the 2 latter fluid, 
at ordinary temperatures. The first 3 are compounds 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, with water; the last 
is à compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, without 
water. 

Fatalism, ( fa'tàl-izm.) [From L. futalis, fatal.] (Phil.) 
The belief in an unchangeable destiny to which every- 
thing is subject; or the doctrine which holds that an 
inevitable necessity or overruling fate directs the course 
of all events. See PREDESTINATION. 

Feta Morgana, e n [It., the fuiry 
Morgana.] (Mefeor.) A peculiar aérial phenomenon 
cccasionally witnessed on the sea-coast, particularly 
about Reggio, in the Straits of Messina, Italy. It is, 80 
to speak, « marine mirage, consisting in the appearance 
in the air, over the surface of the sea, of multiplied re- 
flections of objects on the surrounding coasts. 

Fates, ( fatz.) (Myt.) Three goddesses, also called Parce, 
who were supposed to preside over accidents and events, 
and to determine the date and period of human life. 
They were called Atropos, Clotho, and Lachesis, and are 
variously represented — sometimes as spinning the 
thread of human life; in which employment Clotho 
held the distaff, Lachesis turned the wheel, and Atropos 
cut the thread. 

Fa'thers, The.) (Eccl. Hist.) See CHURCH (FATHERS 


OF THE). 
Fathom, Lh [A.8. fiedhem.] (Navig.) A meas- 
ure of 2 yards, or 6 ft., used chiefly as the unit of length 


in sounding the depth of water in seas, navigable 
rivers, &c. 

Fatima, ( fah-tc'nah,) was the only daughter of Mo- 
hammed, B. in Mecca, and married to her cousin Ali, 
from which union sprung the celebrated Arabian dy- 
nasty of the Futimites, the caliphs of which race ruled 

Egypt from 970 till 1170. 

Fat'imites. (His.) See FATIMA. 

Fatuity, ( Jane ete [From L. fatuus, foolish.] (Med.) 
Mental imbecility ; dementia. 

Faubourg, (/oboorg.) (Fr. from faux, and bourg, a 
borough.] A suburb or outlying district of a eity; as, 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris. F. were formerly 
located without the city’s walls, 

Fauces, ( faw'seez.) [L.] er] The upper portion of 
tlie throat, from the entrance of the gullet to the root 
of the tongne. — ( Bot.) The orifice of a monopetalous 
flower. —(Oonch.) The aperture into the first chamber 
of a shell. 

Faulhorn, ( fowl'hórn,) a peak of the Bernese Alps, in 
the Swiss Oberland, bet. the valley of the Grindelwald 
and Lake Brienz. It reaches an altitude of 8,800 ft. 

Fault, ( fawl.) [From L. fallere, to deceive. (Geot k 
fracture across a series of strata, one side of which 
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been elevated or depressed out of correspondence with 
the other side, 

Faun, (fawn.) [L. Faunus] (Myt) Among the anc, 

omans, one of a class of rural deities corresponding 
with the Greek Pan. They were the demi-gods of woods 
and forests, and hence called sylvan deities, and nre rep- 
resented with horned heads, sharp-pointed ears, aud 
with their bodies below the waist resembling those of 
pe Their festival was celebrated at Rome on tho 
t " 

Fauna, (fawn'a.) [From L. Fauni, rural deities.) A 
general term by which all the animals inhabiting q 
particular country are designated, and which bears fhe 
same relation to the animal kingdom that the term 
Jlora does to the vegetable. 


Fauquier, (fuwkeer’,) in Virginia, a N.E. co., b. by 
the Bius Ridge; arem, 680 square miles; Capital War 

Faust, (foust,) or Fast, (foosi,) JoHANN, one of the à 
reputed inventors of the art of printing, was a wealthy 
citizen of Mentz, and carried on the typographical busi- 
ness with Peter Schiffer, his son-in-law, after some liti- 
gation with Gutenberg. D. 1460. 

Faust, or Faustus, Jonw, (fows'tüs) commonly 
called DR. Faustus, an eminent astrologer, flourished 
during the close of the 15th cent., and was a native of 
Würtemberg. The legend runs that F. sold himself to 
the Devil for a period of 24 years, during which time he 
was served by an emissary of His Satanic Majesty named 
Mephistopheles, and that at the expiration of his time he 
was carried off by the fiend at midnight. This tradition 
has given rise to numberless literary and dramatic 
pieces wherein F. figures as the hero: among them may 
be mentioned Goethe's Fuust; Marlowe's tragedy, The 
Life and Death of Dr. Faustus ; and Gounod's well-known 


opera of Faust, 

Faateuil, ( po [Fr] An arm- or easy-chair ; in 
France, the seat of the chairman of a public meeting. 
Faux-pas, oper) [Fr.] A false step; hence, any 

error or dereliction of propriety. 

Faveolate, (fa-ve'o-ldt.) [From L. favus, a honey- 
comb.) (Bot.) Honeycombed, as the corolla of a plant. 
Faversham, (fiv'r-shdm,) a borough of England, co. 
Kent, 45 m. S.E. of London. Here are extensive gun- 

powder mills, Pop. 7,000, 

Favignana, (/«h-vecn-yah'nah,) an island off the coast 
of Sicily, 12 m. W. of Trapani. Pop. 4,000. 

Favre, Jores, (fah'vr,) a French orator and statesman, 
n. at Lyons, 1809, became a member of the Parisian bar, 
and, after the establishment of the Republic in 1815, 
secretary-gen. to the ministry of the interior. In 1848 
he ente the Constituent Assembly, and in 1555, and 
again in 1869, was elected to the Corps Législatif, where 
he distinguished himself at first as a leader of the Radi- 
cal Opposition. In 1870, after the surrender of Na- 
poléon III. at Sedan, F. greatly influenced the downfall 
of the empire and the consequent establishment of a 
republican form of govt. As a member of the govt. of 
National Defence, he was charged with the negotiation 
of a treaty of peace with Germany, but proved himself 
inferior as a diplomatist to Prince Sinnarck. After the 
election of M. Thiers to the presidency of the Repub- 
lic, F., though still a member of the National Assembly, 
retired into comparative obscurity. D. 1880. 

Fawn, [Fr. faon.] (Zol.) A buck ordoe of the 1st year. 

Fay, TukopoRE SEDGWICK, an American author, B. in 
New York, 1807, became resident minister to the Swiss 
Confederation in 1853, He is author of Norman Leslie 
and other novels, a History of Switzerland, &c. 

Fay’al, one of the Western Islands. Seo AZORES. 

Fayette, (fa-/t’,) in Alabama,a W.N.W. co., skirted 
by the Mississippi ; area, 900 sq. m ; €. Fayette Court- 
Mouse.—1n Georgia, a N.W. central co. ; area, 300 sq. 
m.; County Seat, Fayetteville.—In Jllinois, a 8. 
central co. ; area, 540 sq. m. ; County Seat, Vandalia. 
—In Indiana, an E.S.E co. ; area, 200 sq m. ; C. Con- 
nersville,—In Jowa, a N.E. co. ; area, 120 sq. m. ; C. 
West Union.—In Kentucky, a N.E. cent. co. ; area, 
800 sq. m ; € Lexington.--In Ohio, a8.W. central co. ; 
area, 415 sq. m. ; County Seat, Washington.— In Penn- 
sylvania,a S.W. co., on the W. Virginian frontier; 
aren, 500 sq.m. It is rich in iron and bituminous 
coal; County Seat, Uniontown.—In Tennessee, a S.W. 
county, b. by the Mississippi; area, 650 sq. m.; C. 
Somersville.—In Teras, a s. cent. co.; area, 1,060 
square miles; County Seat, La Grange.--In West Vir- 
ginia,a S. central county; area, 770 square miles. 
County Seat, Fayetteville. 

Fé, (Santa.) Santa Ff. 

Fealty,(fe‘dl-te.) [From L. fidelitas devotedness.] ( Feud. 
Law.) An oath taken on the admittance of any tenam, 
to be true to the lord of whom he held his land. Um- 
der the feudal system of tenures, every vassal or tenant 
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was bound to bo irzs and faithful to hia lord, and to 
defend him against his enemies; the tenant was e ata 
a liege man, the land a liege fee, and the superior a liege 
lord. General F, was that fidelity due from the subject 
to his sovereign. Bes FEUDALISM. 

Feast, (feest) or Festival. [L. festivitas, a festival.) 
In a religious sense, one of the anniversary times or 
seasons of feasting and thanksgiving, such as Christmas, 
Easter, &c. Festivals are either movable or immovable. 
The former depend on Easter; the latter are assigned to 
fixed days. 

Feather, (f/U'ür) [A.S. fedher.] A complicated 
modification of the tezumentary system forming the ex- 
ternal covering or plumage of birds, and peculiar to this 
class of animals. They consist of a tube, a shaft, and 
barbs or vanes. The tube is a hollow, transparent, horny 
cylinder; the shaft is elastic, and contains a white, dry, 
and very light pith; tle barbs, which run in a uniform 
direction and cover each side of the shaft, are broad on 
one sido and narrow on the other; the barbules aro at- 
tached to the sides of the barbs. The feathers of birds 
are periodically changed, which process is called moull- 
ing. Chemically analyzed, F. seem to possess nearly tho 
same constituents as hair. In descriptive ornithology, 
the quills of the wing which are attached to the hand are 
called primaries, and are the largest and firmest; those 
attached to the forearm, secondaries; to the humerus, 
terliaries. The ranges of feathers which cover the base 
of the quills above and below are called coverts; the F. 
that grow from the shoulder are called scapulars; and 
those from the thumb, spurious quills. The quills em- 
ployed in writing are those of the goose, the turkey, 
and the crow. The down of the swan is sometimes used 
in making muffs and other articles of dress. Goose F. 
are most esteemed for beds; and they are best when 
pires from the living bird, which is done, very in- 

humanly, thrice a year, viz.,in the spring, midsummer, 
and beginning of harvest. See Erper-powN. 

Featherweight, (-wāt.) (Sports) In horse-racing, 
the smallest weight carried by a horse in a match; in 
pugilism, a boxer of the lowest fighting-weight. 

Febrifuge, (/2bre-f4j) [From L. febris, fever, and 
Jugo, Lexpel.] (Med.) A term applied to such medicines 
as tend to mitigate or remove a fever. 

February, (/¢b’roo-c-re.) [Sabine L. februum, a puri- 
fication.] (Calendar.) The 2d month of the year, or that 
which intervenes bet. January and March. It derives 
its name from the Februa, a Roman festival held on the 
lóth of this month, in honorof Lupercus, the god of 
fertility, and as a lustration of the land. In the ordi- 
nary ycar, F. consists of only 28 days, but in the bissex- 
tile or leap year it has 29, on account of the intercalary 
day then added to it. 

Fécamp, ( fa'kawm,) a seaport of France, dep. Scine- 
Inférieure, 48 m. N.W. of Rouen. It has an excellent 
harbor, and carries on an extensive shipping-trade. 
Pop. 14,587. 

Fecials, or FETIALS, (/é’shalz.) [L. fetiales.] (Rom. 
Antiq.) The heralds of Rome, whose duty was to declare 
war and announce the conclusion of peace. 

Fecula, (fck'wlah.) [L. dim. of fæces, sediment.] The 
starch obtained from the potato. 

Federal Government, (fed'ir-il.) [From L, 
fædus, a league, and gubernare, to govern.) (Pol) A 
system of govt. by which several independent states or 
provs. are united under one head; though the extent 
to which such states yield their individual rights 
may be very different, although, as relates to homo- 
geneity of the body politic, they have but one common 
interest, and agree to be governed by one and the same 
principle centred in the supreme authority. Such 

‘ovts. are those of the United States and the Swiss Con- 
ederation. 

Fed'eralist, (-Is.) [Fr. fédéralise.] Generally, one 
wlio advocates or upholds a federal &ystem of govt.— 
taime, Hist.) The name given to a pron party in the 

. States, in 1788, claiming to be devoted adherents of 
the Constitution and Federal govt. Its principal 
leaders were Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jay, 
and during the wars of the French Revolution, the F. 
sided with England against France; while the Republi- 
can or opposite party, known as Anti- Federalists, 
espoused the cause of the French Republic, under the 
chief partisanship of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Galla- 
tin, and Burr. The F. opposed the war with England 
in 1812, and also the calling of the Hartford Conven- 
tion; this line of policy weakened them as a national 
party, causing their defeat in the Presidential election 
of 1816, and their extinction 4 years afterward. Durin 
the Civil War, 1861-5, the supporters of the National 
cause obtained the distinctive name of Federal, as op- 
posed to that of Confederates, assumed by the people of 
the South. 
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Fedin, (Je'de-ch.) (Bol.) A genus of small succulent 
annuals, O. Vulerianacez. The Corn Salad or Lamb's 
NEN F. olitoria, is cultivated in this country for 

I 


sa! 

Fee, (fÈ) [A.S. feon, cattle — because the onl property 
recognized in early states of society.] (Eng. Law. 
Under the feudal system, a fief, or tenure of land hel 
under a superior lord, under certain conditions. In the 
modern sense, an estate in fec-simple is one which a per- 
son holds to himself and his heirs general, both lineal 
aud collateral, male and female ; and such an estate can 
be had only in property that is inheritable, and of a 
permanent nature, — (Amer. Law.) An inheritable 
estate in which the holder possesses full rights of pro- 
prietorship. 

Feeder, 4 Jéd'ür.) [From Eng. feed.] ( Rem! A 
branch of a vein of ore, connecting laterally with a lode. 

Feed'-head, (-hd.) (Mech.) A tank of sufficient height 
to feed the boiler of an engine with water, by means of 
its own gravity. 

Feejee, or Fiji Islands, (feje,) a group of 200 
islands in the 8. Pacific Ocean, 65 of which have popu- 
lations; they lie bet. 8. Lat. 15° 30/—209 30’, and W. 
Lon.177-1789. Of volcanic origin, they possess soil fer- 
tilein the extreme, producing sugar and fruits. Tu abt. 
150,000, generally in a state of entire barbarism. In 1874 
these islands passed under the sovereignty of England. 

Feelers, (/eccl'ürz.) (Zodl.) Ree PALPI. 

Feeling, (feel’ing.) [From Eng. feel.] (Physiol. and 
Philos.) One of the 5 physical senses, by which we ob- 
tain the ideas of solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, 
dry, and other tangible qualities. This sense is the 
coursest, but at the same time it is the surest of the 5; 
it is, besides, the most universal. We see and hear with 
&mall portions of our body, but we feel with all. Nature 
has bestowed that general sensation wherever there are 
nerves and they are everywhere where there is life. 
All the nervous solids, while animated by their fluids, 
have their general sensation; but the papille in the 
skin, those of the fingers in particular, have it in a 
more exquisite degree. 

Fehmern, or Femeny, ( fi/mürn,) an island of Prus- 
sia, in the Baltic, bet. N. Lat. 26° 10^, and E. Lon. 119 
12’; area, 70 sq.m. Pop. 8,500. 

Feign Issue, (fdnd-ish'shoo.) (Law.) The issue 
of a cause tried on a feigned presentment before a jury, 
in order to establish a question of fact to be subse- 
quently brought forward in a true cause. 

Feint, ( fant.) [Fr., feigned.) (Mi) An attack made to 
mask the true one. — In Fencing, a mock thrust made 
at ono part of the body, to draw an adversary off his 
guard. 

Feldspar, (f¢/d'spahr,) or Felspar. [Ger. feldspath, 
literally, A di (Min.) A e composed of 
silica, alumina, and potash, with traces of lime, and 
often of oxide of iron. It is one of the constituents of 
granite, is softer than quartz, and usually white, gray- 
ish, or reddish. The general figure of the numerous 
crystals of F. is an oblique prism, with unequally pro- 
duced planes, whose number varies from 4 to 10. These 
prisms are terminated by summits, ordinarily composed 
of 2 large culminating faces, and several smaller faces, 
which seem to obey no constant law of arrangement ; 
hence it results, that the forms of F. are among the 
most difficult of any to understand and describe. Com- 
mon F., in which potash is the predominant alkali, iz 
often called orthoclase. Where soda is the predominant 
alkali, it has received the name of albite. In the variety 
called Labradorite, there is from 8 to 11 per cent. of lime 
present. A fourth variety is termed oligoclase. In its 
decomposed state, F. furnishes the petuntse, or Cornish 
stone, so much used in the porcelain and best pottery 
epu len ( fa-lij-haM'eo) rH W 

Fele: aza, ( f/a-Lj-hahl'zo,) a town of Hun ,lying 
bak ip rivere Theiss and Danube, 65 m. S.E. of Pesth. 


Pop. 21,362. 

Felidæ, (/e'le-de.) [From L. felis, a cat.] (Zodl.) The 
Cat family, including carnivorous animals characterized 
by baving strong, sharp, retractile talons on the feet, 
and by the teeth being equally fitted for the purposes 
of destruction. They are all essentially carnivorous; 
they refuse vegetable food ; and in a state of nature they 
will not, unless pressed by hunger, devour any flesh 
which they have not themselves killed. They are, con- 
sequently, of all Mammalia, the most destructive in 
their propensities; and their bodily powers are in ad- 
mirable accordance with their instincts. There are no 
quadrupeds in which the muscles of the jaws and limbs 
are more fully developed: their frame is vigorous, but 
agile; the limbs are well knit, but supple; and every 
motion is easy, free,and graceful. There is no super- 
fluous flesh; but the whole seems composed of bone, 
nerve, muscle, and sinew. Though many animals oR 
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which they prey excel them in fleetness, in consequence | Fello wshí 


of having longer and more slender limbs, there are none 
which approach them in the power of leaping and bound- 
ing. The under surface of their feet being provided with 
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is AS aie ek [Same deriv.] ( duc.) See 
FkLLow.—(Arith.) A rule by which the profit and loss 
of each shareholder in a joint-stock concern is ascer- 
tained. 


elastic pads or cushions, their footfall is rendered noise- | Felo-de-se, ( fe'lo-de-se.) [Mod. L., a felon with regard 


less; their usual gait is slow, cautious, and stealthy ; 
and when the impetus of the spring is added to the 
stroke of the paw, their power is almost irresistible. 
They possess the sense of smell in a very moderate de- 


to himself.) (Law.) A person who, being of sound 
mind, and having arrived at years of discretion, wilfully 
causes his own death; or, one who loses his life while 
engaged in the commission of an illegal act. 


gree, compared with the Canidw; but their sight is| Felony, ( fél’o-ne.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) A term that 


most acute, adapted for vision by night as well as by 
day; the sense of hearing is also exquisite; and the 
long whiskers are delicate organs of the sense of feel- 
ing. The tongue is furnished with rough horny pa- 
pillw, directed back wards ; these serve a very important 
purpose in enabling the animal to scrape off the minute 
particles of flesh adhering to the bones of its prey. The 
typical gen. Felis includes the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, 
&c., which are noticed in separate articles; the well- 
known Domestic Cat, F. catus, which is originally from 
the European forests; and the Puma, F. concolor, also 


called the American Panther, which is the largest of | Fel'spnr. 


generally comprehends all crimes which, at common 
law, occasion the forfeiture of land and goods; and 
therefore, strictly speaking, it includes treason, though, 
in common language, it is not understood to do so. 
Conviction of F. formerly involved capital punishment. 
The principal species of F. are: —1. Homicide, rape, 
assault with intent to do bodily harm, and other serious 
offences committed against the person. 2. Grand lar- 
ceny. 3. Embezzlement. 4. Forgery. 5. Burglary. 
6. Malicious injury to property, such as Arson, and the 
like. 7. Felo-de-se, &c. 

Min.) See FELDSPAR. 


( 
the American cats except the Jaguar, being about 5 ft. ! Felt, ( felt.) [A.S.] (Man/.) Course wool, fur, or hair, 
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from nose to tail ; the tail itself measuring abt. 214 feet. 
It was formerly found in most parts of the American 
continent, and is still numerous in 8. America ; but the 
increase of population in the N. has rendered it scarce. 
It is a savage and destructive animal, possessing all the 
watchful caution of the cat kind : and although it gen- 
erally confines its attacks to the smaller quadrupeds, it 
will sometimes attack those of large size and strength. 

Feline, (/elin) [Same deriv.] Belonging to the Cat 
tribe of animals. 


Felipe, (Snn.) See SAN FELIPE. 
Felis, (ret) L., a cat.) (Zodl.) See FELIDÆ. 
Felix K., (fé'lixz,) Pope, s. Dionysius, 269, and shared 


in the persecution of the Christians ordered by the 
emperor Aurelian. D. in prison, 274, and was canon- 
ized. — F. IL, s. Liberius, 358; D. 365, and was canon- 
ized. — F. III., 8. Simplicius, 483; p. 492. — F. IV., s. 
John I., 526; p. 530. 

Fell, (fet) [A.8.] The hide or skin of a beast: — chiefly 
weed in composition; thus, a Ai monges signifies a 
dealer in such articles, —[From Eng. fall.) (Manf.) In 
Weaving, the last weft of thread that forms the end of 
a piece of cloth. — [Icel. fell, a hill.] A rocky or barren 
hill or mountain. 

Fellahs, ( fZ'lahz.) [Ar., poor people.] In Egypt, that 
class of people who perform manual agricultural labor; 
they form the great bulk of the Egyptian peasantry, 

are a patient and industrious class, hard-worked 
and heavily taxed. 

IFelloes, or FELLIES, ( fet'ldz.) (Dan. foe] The pieces 
of wood which form the circular rim of a cart or car- 


wheel. 

Fellow, (fél/lo.) [AS. felow.] In England, a superior 
member of a conem: usually a uate, and holding 
what is called a fellowship, from which he derives an in- 
come varying from $750 to $1,500. — Also, a distinctive 
appellation given to a member of a society Incorporated 
by charter for the promotion and practice of some 
branch of science or art; as, n Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety (abbreviated F. R. S.).— In the Y. States, a trustee 
Of » college. 


matted together in a pe- 
culiar way, and used in the 
making of hats, &c. The 
method of working up such 
materials into n species of 
cloth, independently of 
either spinning or weaving, 
is called felting, and consists 
in causing the hairs to inter- 
lace with each other, which 
ey readily do by virtue of 
their tendency to curl, and 
of the minute serratures 
with which they are ringed 
throughout their length. 
For this purpose, they are 
intimately mixed together 
by the operation of bowing, 
which is effected by means 
of the vibrations of an elas- 
tic string, the rapid alterna- 
tions of whose motion are 
peculiarly well adapted to 
remove all irregular knots 
and adhesions among the 
fibres, and to dispose them 
in a very light and uniform 
mass. his, when pressed 
under cloths and leather, 
readily unites into a fabric 
of some firmness; and this is brought to the proper 
shape by various subsequent operations. 

Felting, (fcl/ing.) The operation of splitting timber 
in a direction transverse to the rings. 

Feltre, (/ail'tra;) a town of N. Italy, prov. Belluno 
near the foothills of the Alps, 16 m. S.W. of Belluno. 
Pop. 5,995. 

Felucen, (/e-lük'kah.) [It. Jn] (Nau) A small 
two-masted vessel used in the Mediterranean. They 
cary lateen-sails, and are propelled by oars during 
calms. 

Feme-cov'ert. [0. Fr.] (Law.) Same as Covert- 
BARON, q. v. 

Feme-sole, (faim-sdl’.) [O.Fr.] (Law.) An unmar- 
ried woman. 

Femoral, (fém’o-rdl.) [From L. femur, the thigh.] 
(Anat.) That which pertains to the thigh; as, the fem- 


oral artery. 

Fen, (fén.) [A.S. fenn.] A tract of land in which the 
subsoil is constantly saturated with water, and the sur- 
face liable to be inundated in the spring and autumn. 
The soil is generally loamy and rich, and produces 
bushy crops of grass and corn, especially after drainage 
by machinery. 

Fencing, (fén’sing.) [Fr. défense, from 0. L. fensus.] 
(Calisthenics.) The art or practice of making skilful use 
of a sword or foil, either in attack or defence. In learn- 
ing this art, foils, or thin flexible swords, are 
which, being blunted or covered at the points with a 
cork or button, and bending readily, prevent any harm 
being done.—(4gric. A system of fences, such as 
protect a road, railway, &c.; also, the collective mate- 
rial used in making fences for fields, &c. 

Fenders, (/énd'ürz.) [From Fr. défendre, to protect.] 
(Naut. ieces of old cable, wooden billets, &c., sus- 
pended over a ship's sides, to prevent injury from 
chafing by contact with other vessels, piers, &c. 

Fénelon, (/'n'a-lón(g) KRANQoIS DE SALIGNAO DE LA 
Morne. a distinguished French ecclesiastic and author, 
B. in Périgord, of a noble family, in 1651, received his 
education in Paris, and entered the priesthood in 1676. 
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After acting for several years as superior of a seminarg 
for the instrnction of converts, F. was sent, in 1685, on 
a mission of conversion to the Protestants of Poitou, 
&nd four years later was appointed preceptor to Louis 
X!V.s grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, which posi- 
tion he filled with so much zeal and ability as to gain 
the favor of Lcuis and of Madame de Maintenon. In 
1693, he entered the Academy. aud two years afterward 
was ordained Archbishop of Cambrai. F's sympathy 
with the Guyonists brought him into controversial col- 
lision with Bossuet (q. v.), and his Exp/écution des Mar- 
imes des Saints (1697), into disgrace with the king, who 
dismissed him from court. In 1699 uppeared Les Aven- 
tures de Télémaque, a work which alone will perpetuate 
his name. D.1715. 

Fenestra, ( fe-néstrah.) (Anat) See Ear. 

Fenians, ( fe/ne-dnz.) (His) The adopted name of 
an Irish secret society instituted in the United States 
with the object of attempting to subvert British rule 
and ascendancy in Ireland. The origin of the name 
is uncertain; it is generally supposed, however, to 
have designated a sort of militia established in that 
country by Fionn McCoul, son-in-law of King Cormac, 
213-253 a. D. 

Fennec, (/^»n2k.) (ZoX.) The common name of the 
genus Megalotis, fam. Canide. The species, which are 
snall and beautiful, are peculiar to Africa. They re- 
semble foxes in general form and in their bushy tail, 
-but have eyes adapted for diurnal and not for noctur- 
nal vision, and remarkably large ears. 

Fennel, (/c»n'l.) (Bot.) See F&NICULUM. 

Fen'neol-flower. (Bol.) See NIGELLA. 

Fenton, (fén’tiin,) a town of England, co. Stafford, 3 
m. 8.W. of Newcastle-under-Tyne. Manuf. Pottery. 
Pop. 8,0609. 

Fenton, ia Michigan, a vill. of Genesee co. ; pop. 2,353. 

Wentress, í in Tennessee, a N. county, border 
ing on Kentucky; area, 570 sq. miles; Capital James- 


Feodor, (/a’o-dér,) YvaNovirOH, last czar of Russia of 
the Rurik liie, n. 1557, reigned from 1584 till 1598, dur- 
ing which peciod the Muscovite Church declared itself 
& patriarchate independent of that of Constantinople.— 
P. IL, czar of Russia, 1676-1682, was elder brother of 
Peter the Great. 

Feoff' ment, ( fecf'm2nt.) [From Mod. L. feodum, a fief.] 
(Eng. Law.) The old common-law method (now seldom 
practised) of conveying lands to another in /ee, that is, 
to him and his heirs for ever, by delivery of seisin and 
nossession of the estate granted. The giver is styled 
the fenffer, and the person who is thus invested the 


feoffee. 

Fer de Fourchette, ( fair-da-foor-shet’.) (Fr., an 
iron fork.) (Her.) A cross, each end of which bears a 
furcated iron, like that formerly used by arquebusiers 
as a rest for their weapons. 

Ferdinand, ( für'de-ndnd,) the name of many Euro- 
pean sovereigns, of whom the following are the most 

eserving of mention: — ARAGON: F. I., 2d son of Juan 
of Castile, became king of Aragon and Sicily, 1412-16.— 
F, II. Same as FERDINAND V. oF CASTILE. 

AUSTRIA: F. I., B. 1793, s. his father, Francis I., in 
1835, and abdicated in 1848, in favor of the present em- 
peror, Francis Joseph. 

Bonemia: F. 1, IL, and III. Same as FERDINAND I., 
TI., III.. emperors of Germany. 

CasriLE: F. I. s. his father, Sancho II., in 1085. In 
1038 he invaded Leon, and became the most powerful 
of the Spanish monarchs of his time. D. 1065.— E. III. 
(known as THE Saint) became king of Castile, 1217, and 
s. his father, Alfonso IX. as king of Leon, 1230. D. 1262, 
— F. IV. s. his father, Sancho IV., on the throne of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1295. D. 1312. — P. V. of Castile and 
Leon, called THE CATHOLIC, D. 1452, was the son of Juan 
IL. of Aragon, and married, in 1469, Isabella, heiress of 
the Castilian throne. In 1479, F. and his wife ascended 
the united thrones as co-sovereigns. In 1480, the In- 
quisition was established in Spain, and in 1491 the Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada conquered. In 1493, Columbus 
returned from his voyage of discovery of the New World. 
In 1495, war was carried on with France for the defence 
of Sicily, and F’s army under Gonsalvo de Cordova 
gainea brilliant victories, expelled the French from 

taly, and re-established order in Sicily. In 1500, a 
treaty for the partition of Naples between F. and 
Louis XII. of France, led to a second war, one that 
firmly consolidated the Spanish power in Naples. In 
1511, the battle of Ravenna proved the last blow to 
French influence in Italy, and, in 1513, F. conquered 
and annexed Navarre, whose king had allied himself 
with France. F. p. in 1516, leaving behind a reputa- 
tien as distinguished for bravery and ability as for re- 
Mgious intolerance and cruelty, ` : 
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GERMANT: F.I.a younger brother of Charles V., n 
1503, s. him in 1556 as emperor, and after reigning with 
prudence and liberality, D. in 1564.— F. IT., B. 1578, was 
grandson of the foregoing. He ascended the throne of 
Bohemia, 1617, but his refusal to tolerate Protestantism 
in that country lost him his crown, and inaugurated 
the bloody Thirty Years’ War. Succeeding Matthias as 
Emperor of Germany, in 1619, his reign was one long 
struggle against the Protestant league arrayed against 
him. This able but bigoted tyrant p. in 1637.—F. TII., 
B. 1608, s. the preceding monarch, his father, on the 
thrones of Germany, lungary, and Bohemia. His 
reign was characterized by wars with the Swedes and 
the German Protestants, assisted by France— wars that 
were finally terminated by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
whioh NONIUS to Protestants their full religious rights. 

. 1697. 

NaPLES: F. L, son of Alfonso of Aragon, ascended 
the throne in 1458. He soon disgusted his subjects by 
his tyranny, whereupon they invited John of Anjou to 
become their king. A war ensued, in which F. gained 
a decisive victory over the French at Troia, 1462. D. 
1494.— F. IL, grandson of the last-mentioned prince, 
became king in 1495, and was obliged to call in the aid 
of the Spaniards to free his dominions from French in- 
vasion. D. 1496. 

Two Siciiies: F., IV. of Naples, and I. of the Two 
Sicilies, n. 1751, was a son of Charles IIT. of Spain, and 
ascended the throne during his minority. His reign 
was marked by a continuous struggle against Napoleon, 
who, by placing Murat on the Neapolitan throne, forced 
F. to retire into Sicily till 1814, when he was restored. 
In 1816 he united the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
into one monarchy, under the title of the Two Sicilies. 
This tyrant, hated by his subjects, n. in 1825. — F. II. 
P Bomba), B. 1810, s. his father, Francis I., in 

830. His reign forms but a catalogue of intolerable 
acts of despotism and misgovernment, giving rise to 
popular revolts, which were quenched in blood—whence 
his nickname of Bomba. This odious sovereign D. in 
1859, amid the execrations of the civilized world. 

PortuGaL: F. I, s. his father, Peter the Cruel, in 
1367. He was a good and popular monarch, and p. in 
1383. — F. II., B. 1838, s. his brother Dom Pedro V. in 
Nov. 1801, and married, in 1862, Maria Pia, daughter 
of Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy. 

Feretory, (/ére-to-re.) [From L. feretrum, a bier.] 
(Ecel.) portable shrine for inclosing the relics, &c., 
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of saints (Fig. 322); also, a stand for a bier within a 
church. 

Ferguson, ApAM, ( fer'güs-sn,) a Scottish metaphysi- 
cian and author, B. in Perthshire, 1724, filled the chairs 
of natural and moral philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and in 1778 was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners dispatched to bring about a reconciliation with 
the U. 8. colonists. Among his best works are un Essey 
on the History of Civil Society ; and a History of the Pro- 
gress and Termination of tie Roman Republic. D. 1816. 

Fer’gusson, James, a British architect, B. 1808, is the 
author of Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture 
in Hindostan, 1848; The Palaces of Nineveh and Perse- 
polis Restored, 1851; and The Illustrated Handbook of 
Architecture, 1855. 

Fer'gusson, Six WILLIAM, BART., F.R.8., an eminent 
Zogiish surgeon, B. 1808, is known as one of the chief 
authorities on his art in Europe, and as the author of 
A System of Practical Surgery, which is accounted a 
text-book by the profession. D. 1877. 

Feria, (/7reah.) (L.] ( Ben) In the breviary of the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a designation applied to the several 
days of the week; thus, Sunday is the F. prima, Mon. 
day the F. scunda, and go on, 
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Fermanagh; (făr-män’ah,) a co. of Ireland, p. Ulster; 

area, 457,287 acres, 48,797 of which are occupied by the 
waters of Lough Erne, &c.; C. Enniskillen. Pop. 92,688. 

Fermata, ae .) [It.] (Mus.) A pause or rest, 
frequently found near the end of a part of a composi- 
tion, and marked by the symbol AS, to indicate that 
the notes over which it appears are to be prolonged be- 
yond their usual time. 

Fermentation, ( fiir-mén-(d'shiin.) [From L. fermento, 
to cause to boil.] (Chem.) A peculiar change to which 
certain complex organic ies are liable, under the in- 
fluence of an external disturbing force. If to a solution 
of sugar there be added a little blood, flour, paste, or 
other putrescible azotized matter, F. will set in, and the 
sugar will be converted into alcohol, carbonic acid 

- being at the same time disen; 
powerfully as an exciter of F. than yeast —the matter 
thrown off by beer when fermenting. A certain amount 
of heat is required, and the presence of atmospheric air 
is necessary at the commencement. In making wine, 
the vegetable albumen of the must absorbs oxygen 
from the atmosphere, and thus excites the action of F. 
in tbe sugar of the juice, which becomes changed into 
alcobol In brewing, the liquor in which malted in 
has been infused is caused to ferment by the addition 
ef yeast, and this results in the conversion of the sac- 
charine liquor into beer. In this case, however, the F. 
is not allowed to run its full course. The beer is drawn 
off into casks at a particular stage of the fermenting 
action, and a very slow F. afterwards goes on, which 
charges the liquor with carbonic acid. F. is also made 
use of in preparing the weak spirit from grain, which 
is afterwards distilled into what, when rectified and 
flavored, is called gin. The preceding are cases of alco- 
holic or vinous F. Acetous F. takes pes if weak alcohol 
be mixed with a little yeast, or other azotized organic 
matter, liable to putrefy, and be then exposed to the 
air. Oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere, and the 
alcohol is converted into acetic acid or vine; Car- 
bonic acid is not disengaged during this F. Vinegar is 
usually made either from wine by spontaneous acidifi- 
cation, assisted by a temperature of about 809 F., or 
from a kind of beer prepared for the purpose; 

Fermo, ( fair'mo,) a city of Central Italy, p. Ascoli, 32 
m. S,S.É. of Ancona. 8,895. 

Fermoy, (/iir-moi’,) a flourishing garrison town of 
Ireland, co. Cork, on the Blackwater, 118 m. 8.W. of 
Dublin. Manf. Paper and gunpowder. Pop. 10,500. 

Fern, ( fiirn.) [A.8. fearn.) (Bot.) See FILICALES. 

Fernandina, ( ür-ndnd-énah,) à seaport of Florida, 
C. of Nassau co., on Amelia Island, 185 m. E. by N. of 
Tallahassee, with a good harbor. Fop. 1,822. 

Fernan'do Po, an island of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Bight of Biafra, 20 m. from the W. African coast; bet. 
39 10-39 44/ N. Lat. and 8? 22’-8° 54' E. Lon. Surf. 
Mountainous and rugged, densely wooded, and well- 
watered. Sugar-cane grows luxuriantly. Clim. Un- 
healthy in the extreme. C, Clarence Town. It belongs 
to the Spaniards, who have made of it a penal settlement. 

Ferret, ( fér/rét) (Zojl) SeePuTomwe 

Ferris Wheel. e Eiffel Tower, which formed tha 
prominent feature at the Paris Exposition of 1889, was 
replaced in the World's Columbian Exposition, at 
Chicago, in 1893, by an equally striking triumph of 
engineering, the Ferris Wheel, an immense revolving 
wheel, 250 feet in diameter, and 80 feet in width of 
face. It turned on a steel axle, 22 inches in diameter, 
and 45 feet long, and was internally an intricate net- 
work of rods bracing the great construction firmly to- 
gether. The total weight, with passengers, was 1 200 
tons. Around the circumference were a series of 
elosed carriages, 36 in all, each with room for 40 - 
sengers, who were carried around the great wheel in 
its slow revolution. Great engineering difficulties 
were overcome in thisachievement by the constructor, 
Georee W. C. Ferris 

Ferrevyaaide of i^otns'stum, : jer-ro-si'Tn-id-.) 
[From L. ferrum, iron, and Gr. kyanog, a dark-blue pig- 
ment.] (Chem.) A compound of potassium with the 
hypothetical radical ferrocyanogen. It crystallizes in 
large truncated pyramids belonging to the dimetric 
system, which are of a beautiful yellow color. Its solu- 
tion, added to ferric salts, forms ferrocyanide of iron or 
Prussian blue. Form. KsCysFe. 

Ferrol, ( fair/rol,) a fortified seaport of S in, in Gali- 
cia, on the N. side of the Bay of robs. om. 8.W. of 
Cape Ortegal. It has an excellent harbor, exclusively 
used by the Spanish navy ; merchant-vessels not being 

Pisin Pop. ne 
erruginous, ( fér-roo‘je-niis. rom L. ferrugo, 
oxide of iron.] Of the color of Lait es oxide P iron; 
also, partaking of the nature or properties of iron ; a4, 

ore. 


ed. Nothing acts more | F 
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Ferry, quem A.S. fer, & passage.] A place where 
a river, &c., may safely and conveniently crossed by 
means of a boat and the like, for which passage a cer- 
tain rate of toll is exacted from travellers. 

Fertile, ( /ü»'til.) [From L. fertilis, productive.] Ina 
general sense, fruitful and productive; — commonly 
applied to land, and opposed to sterile or barren. — ( Bot.) 
That produces fruit or flowers; — said of plants. 

Ferula, ( /ér'u-lah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Apíacere, 
characterized by the presence of compound umbels, 
variable involucres, a five-toothed calyx, ovate-point 
pam and compressed fruits. They are natives of the 

editerranean and Persian regions. F. communis, the 
aiant Fennel, attains sometimes in gardens a height of 
15 feet. 
esa, ( fa'sah,) a manuf. town of Persia, p. Fars, 78 m. 
8.E. of Shiraz. . 18,000. 

Fess, or Fesse, (/és.) [From L. fuca, a broad belt. 
(Her.) One of the 9 honorable ordinaries, consisting oi 

a line or belt drawn horizontally across the shield, from 

side to side, and containing one-third of it. hen 

figures are comprised within the width of the +, the 
latter is said to be charged, and the figures are said to 
be ín fesse. When a F. does not extend to the sides of 

the shield, it is said to be couped. The diminutives «f 

a F. are the bar, the closet, and the barrulet. A F. with 
a barrulet on each side of it, is said to be cotised. A 
F. removed to the upper part of the escutcheon is 
termed a chief, and is considered an Lonorable aug- 
mentation. 

Fes'tival. See FEAST. 

Festoon, ( fés-toon’.) [Fr. feston; L. festum, a feast.) 
Generally, a wreath or garland, suspended so as to form 
a semicircle. — ( Arch.) An ornament representing 
leaves, flowers, and its, tastefully intertwined to- 
gether, and which, suspended at the ends, hangs down- 
ward in the form of an inverted arch. 

Festus, Poncius, ( fes'tüs,) a Roman pro-consul, who 
became governor of Judea in 62 4. D., and before whom 
the apostle 8t. Paul was brought by the Jews. 

Fetch, (fich) [From A.S. facen, fraud.] A wraith or 
ghostly apparition of a living person: —a term super- 
stitiously common in Irelan 

Fetich, Fetish, (jfét/ish.) [Wr. fétiche.] A pagan 
idol or divinity among certain African negro tribes. 

Fetichism, Ferricism, Fetisnism, (fét'ish-izm.) (Fr. 
fétichisme.) The worship of idols among African ne- 
groes, who believe that the domestic or familiar fetich 
narrowly inspects the conduct of every individual be- 
longing to a family or household, and rewards or pun- 
ishes each according to his deserts. See OBI. 

Fetlock, (/fi'l0k.) [A corruption of foot-lock.] The 
tuft of hair that is found growing behind the pastern- 
joint in the feet of horses; also, by an extension of 
meaning, the joint on which such hair grows. 

Fetus, Foetus, (ctis) (pl. FETUSES.) [L., the young 
of any creature.) (Physiol.) The child in the womb 
of its mother, after the fifth month of pregnancy. Be- 
fore that time it is known as an em 


| Feud, (fid.) [From Icel. fued, smothered anger] A 


deadly quarrel between families or political parties in a 
state. VENDETTA. — ( Law.) Same as FEE, q. v. 
Feudalism, (/u'diL-izm) or Feu'dal System. 
Hist.) A form of government anciently subsisting in 
Zurope, and which was fully consolidated in the begin- 
ning of the 11th cent. It forms the basis of many mod- 
ern customs, and the English law of real property was 
moulded with reference to it, and bears to this day the 
Btrongest marks of itsorigin. With respect to the origin 
of this system, it is probably to be found in the military 
customsof the Celtic or northern nations, known by the 
names of Goths, Vandals, Franks, Huns, and Lombards, 
who overran Europe on the declension of the Roman 
empire, and brought it with them from the countries 
out of which they emigrated: it was entirely unknown 
to the Romans. According to the feudal scheme, a vic- 
torious leader took possession of a country as supreme 
lord, and then allotted considerable portions of it, called 
feoda, fiefs or feuds, to his principal officers, who in 
their turn divided their possessions among their infe- 
riors; and the condition upon which these rewards 
were given was that of faithful military service, both at 
home and abroad. Their followers engaged themselves 
to this by an oath of fealty; and in the event of their 
not performing the service agreed upon, or deserting 
their lord in time of battle, &c., the lands were to return 
to their original possessor. Every person, therefore, 
who was a feudatory, i. e, who had received lands in 
this way, was bound to do everything in his power to 
defend the lord of his fee; while, on the other hand, 
the latter was not less subordinate to his immediate 
superior; and so on up to the prince himself. Thus 
tbe several orders of vassala formed a system of concen 
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tric circles, of which each was under the influence of 
the next; and all meved round a common centre, which 
was the king, the supreme feudal Jord. As there was a 
graduated scale from the lowest vassal to the prince, or 
lord paramount of the territory, every man's interest 
was involved in the security of the whole; and every 
man was à pledge of security to his neighbor. In its 
vigor, the feudal system constituted a regular, power- 
ful, and compact system of government, and secured a 
unanimity which pervaded the various. departments of 
the state; and while internally the power was diffused, 
it presented to foreign nations a united and formidable 
front. When the ideas which originate in the posses- 
aion of property advanced, and the great grew more 
evaricious of money than of glory, und when, it ought 
perhaps to be added, a love of justice and order had be- 
come general, nothing was heard of but the enormities 
of the powerful, and the suflerings of the humbler 
ciasses; and the strength of feudal governments de- 
clined amid a spirit of disaffection too universal to be 
checked. The ceremonies used in conferring a fief were 
principally three: homage, with or without a feudal 
obligation, the latter only by great feudatories, such as 
those just mentioned ; an oath of feal£y ; and énvestiture, 
or conveyance of the lands, either actual or symbolical. 
The division of ranks, under the feudal system, cor- 
responded in theory, though not altogether in practice, 
with the territorial division of lands according to their 
tenures. Those who held by the knight's service were 
the original nobility. 

Feuillant Club, (fo/eydn(g.) (Fr. Hist.) A po- 
litical society formed in Paris during the revolutionary 
epoch, taking its name from its place of assembly, in 
the old convent of the Fauillant monks, 1791. Their 
leaders held ministerial power for one &hort month, 
1792, until they were suppressed by the Jacobins. 

Feuillantines, ( fool'dn-teenz.) ( Eccl. Hist.) An order 
of nuns, formed on the rule of the Feuillants (q.v.), 
founded in 1590. 

Feuillans, Feuillants, ( foo'e-ydnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
An order of barefooted monks of the Cistercian order, 
founded at Feuillans, near Toulouse, France, in 1577, by 
Jean de la Barrière, a Cistercian abbot, They adopted 
&n austere discipline, nnd were made an independent 
order by Pope Sixtus V. in 1686, 

Feuilleton, (/oo(r)'ye-tón(g.) [Fr.] (Lit.) In French 
journalism, that department of a newspaper which is 
devoted to articles of a purely literary character, such 
as novelettes, reviews, art-criticismg, &c. The F. was 
first introduced in the columns of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, in 1800. 

Fever, (/é'viir.) [Fr. fièvre, from bD. febris.) (Med.) 
A disease affecting the entire system, characterized by 
an increase of heat, an accelerated pulse, great thirst, 
and an impaired state of several functions. It gener- 
ally begins with languor of body and mind, chilliness 
amounting to sl ivering, though the skin often at the 
same time feels hot; the pulsation is quicker than it 
ought to be; respiration is hurried or labored; there 
are pains in varioua parts of the body, particularly 
about the head, back, or loins; there is à loss of appe- 
tite, or nausea and vomiting; the mouth is dry; the 
bowels generally constipated ; the urine small in quan- 
tity and deep in color. The varieties of this disease are 
numerous; but the grand division is into remittent 
fevers, which subside or abate at intervals; intermit- 
tent fevers, which intermit or entirely cease at inter- 
vals; and continued fevers, which neither remit nor in- 
termit. 

Fe'verwort. (Bot) Seo TRIOSTEUM. 

Fez, or Fas, (?z,) a fortified city of Morocco, C. of p., 
and of a former kingdom of same name, in a pleasant 
valley, 80 m. S.E. of Tangier; Lat. 34° 6' 3" N., Lon, 59 
1'19" W. It possesses numerous mosques and baths, 
and has long been famous as one of the chief seats of 
Moslem learning. Its trade is considerable: caravans 
departing for Timbuctoo twice a year. Manf. Morocco 
leather, gold and silver articles, silks, &c. F., founded by 
a descendant of the Prophet, remained an independent 
kingdom from 793 till 1548, when it was conquered and 
annexed to Morocco. The city is deemed a sacred place 
—a sort of Western “ Mecca,” and none but good Mos- 
lems are permitted to enter its gates. Pop. 60,000. 

Fez, (fèz.) [From the city of Fez, Morocco.] A red 
skull-cap, without a rim, worn by the Turks and other 
Eastern peoples. 

Fezzan, ( /zzán.) ane Phasania Regio.) A country 
of Central Africa, tributary to Tripoli; bet. N. Lat. 23- 

319, and E. Lon. 12-16°. It forms the largest oasis in 

the Great Sahara Desert, which surrounds it on 3 sides, 

and is on ihe grand caravan-route bet. Egypt and Bar- 
bary and the Niger region, C. Mourzouk. 


Fiasco, (fe-ds‘ko.) 
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Italian stage, signifying a failure or break-down of at 
actor or performer in his or her part: — opposed to 
furore. 

Fiat, (/iàt.) [L. let it be done.] (Law.) A decree, or 
short order or warrant, signed by a judge, for the mak 
ing out and allowing of certain processes. 

Fibre, (/ibóür. (From L. fibra.) A term commonly 
applied to objects of a stringy or thread-like character, 
whether of the animal, vegetalile, or mineral kingdom. 
A great number of plants afford fibres which are capable 
of being usefully employed by man, yet it is only a few 
of them that serve all the purposes required; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that, with the exception of jute, 
almost all the vegetable fibres used in manufactures 
are derived from the plants which in the earliest ages 
supplied the spindles and looms of Babylonia and Egypt. 
The chief fibres employed in textile manufactures are, 
Flaz, the produce of the stalks of Linum usitatissimum, 
a plant grown in nearly every part of the world; Hemp, 
the produce of the stalks of the Cannabis sativa; Jute 
and bas, the inner bark of an Indian tree, Corchorus cap- 
sularis, allied to our lime-tree; New Zealand flax, ob- 
tained from the Ieaves of a plant, Phormium tenaz, be- 
longing to the lily order; Rhea fibre, afforded by the 
Btems of a paus Behmeria nivea, or China grass, grow- 
ing in India and China; Sunn hemp, obtained from 
several leguminous plants; Silk cotton, or Baraguča 
cotton, obtained from a large trec, the Bombaz cei 

wing in South America; Pine-a ia fibre, obtain 
om the leaves of pine-apples and allied plants grow- 
ing in tropical countries; Manilla hemp, or Abaca, ob- 
abd from the leaf-stalks of a banana, Musa textilis, 
growing in the tropics; Pita fibre, afforded by the leaves 
of the American aloe, Agave Americana. 

Fibrin, (fi/brin.) [From L. fibra, ibre.] (Chem) A 
substance found in solution in blood. When obtained 
cleur of the other constituents, it forms long elastic fila- 
ments. More than half of dried F. consists of carbon, the 
other components being oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen, 
with a little sulphur and a trace of phosphorus: the 
proportions of these matters being nearly the same as 
in albumen. With the exception of phosphorus, the £. 
of flesh has the same constituents, but in different pro- 
portions. When blood is drawn from the living animal, 
the F. begins to coagulate. 

Fibrolite, (jib'ro-lit.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina, 
occurring in fibrous or columnar masses, or in long 
slender crystals, of a hair-brown or olive-green color. 

Fibula, ( fibu-lah,) ( pl. FIBULE.) [L., à brace.) (Anat) 
The outer and smaller bone of the leg, nearly of a tri- 
angular shape, and standing parallel to, but distinct 
from, the tibia, — ( Surg.) A needle employed in mak- 
ing sutures, 

Fichte, JonaxN GOTTLIEB, (f v one of the most 
eminent German thinkers and philosophers, was n. in 
Upper Lusatia in 1762, and received his education in 
the universities of Jena, Leipzig, and Wittenberg. At 
Kónigsberg, where his friendship with Kant commenced 
his first published work—An Attempt ata Criticism of all 
Revelation— appeared. The celebrity he thus acquired 
obtained for F. the professorial chair of philosophy at 
Jena, which post he resigned in 1799, in consequence of 
atheistic views being attributed to him in connection 
with the new doctrine of metaphysics he had introduced. 
In 1810, F. became prof. of philosophy in Berlin Uni- 
versity, and took a prominent part in bestirring the 
Uplate of his countrymen till it found a vent in the 

ar of Liberation, 1812-13. D. 1814. The philosophi- 
cal system of F. seems to have resolved itself into a 
kind of modified Theism; and of the high quality of its 
ethical emanations there can be but one opinion. A 
collective edition of his works, in 8 vols., was brought 
out in Berlin, 1845-6. 

Ficoidales, (/i-koid'ah-lez.) [From L. ficus, a fig.) 
(Bot.) An alliance of plants, sub-class Perigynous Exo- 
gens, characterized by monodichlamydeous flowers, cen- 
tral or axile placentm, a polypetalous corolla, if one is 
present, and an external embryo, curved around a small 

uantity of mealy albumen. 

Fictile-ware, (jfik‘til-,) or KEREMANIA. (Fine Arts.) 
A term applied to all ancient pottery, including the 
finest works or casts in ferra-ootta, as well as the com- 
monest products in clay; from domestic utensils to 
architectural ornaments, coarse or fine, burnt or only 
hardened by exposure to the air. 

Fiction, (fikshün.) [Same deriv.] The act of imagin- 
ing, inventing, or devising; hence, the literature of F. 
comprises novels, romances, fables, and the like. -— 
(Law.) A supposition of law that a thing is true, 
without inguiring whether it be so or not, that it may 
have the effect of truth so far as is consistent witt 
e 


ty. 
[It.] A term derived from the Ficus, (Jiküs) [Ln a fig.) (Bot) A genus of planta 
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0. Moracex, including the Common Fig, F, carica, the 
Banyan, F. indica, and the Pipul, or Sacred Fig of India, 
F. religiosa. They are erect or creeping trees or shrubs, 
found in 8. Europe and Africa, and in Jarge numbers in 
the warm parts of India. They have alternate, rarely 
opposite, entire or lobed leaves. Of the cultivated fig 
there are a vast number of varieties, The part eaten is 
the hollow receptacle which contains the flowers. The 
achenes, or, as they are commonly called, seeds, are 
ultimately immersed in the pulpy mass of the recep- 
tacle. Figs are produced abundantly in Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, France, and N. Africa. They are of an 
oblong shape, and of a dark-purple or greenish color. 
When ripe,they are generally dried in ovens to preserve 
them, and are then packed very closely in the small 
chests and baskets in which we import them. Dried 
figs, with barley bread, are the ordinary food of the 
lower classes in Greece and the Archipelago. 

Fid, (fid.) [From L. findere— fidi, to divide.) (Naut.) 
On shipboard, a large pointed pin, with an eyclet-hole 
at its broader end, made of iron or hard wood, and em- 
ployed in separating or interlacing the strands of a 
splicing-rope. 

Fidalgo, (fe-daul’go.) [A contraction of Pg. filho do 
alguiem, son of somebody.) A Portuguese rank of no- 
bility, corresponding with the Spanish Hidalgo, q. v. 

Fiddle, ( fid'dt. A.S. fidhele.] (Mus) A common 
namo of the Violin, q. v. 

Fid'dle-shaped. (Bot) Obovate, with one or two 
deep recesses or indentations on each side, as the leaves 
of the fiddle-dock, Rumes pulcher. 

Fides, (/i'deez.) [L.faith.] (Myth.) The Roman god- 
dess of faith and probity, worshipped after the time of 


Numa as a divinity. 
Fief, ( feef,)or FEorr. [Fr.] (Feudal Law.) The French 
term for an estate held of a superior on tenure of mili- 
tary service :—it corresponds with the English Fee, q. v. 
Field, (feeld.) [A.8* fe 1 (Agric. A space or tract 
of land enclosed by a wall, hedge, or fence, and devoted 
to the culture either of green crops, roots, or cereals.— 
Ln The ground chosen for the flghting of a battle ; 
ence, by implication, the battle itself. —(ZZer.) The 
tincture, or combination of tinctures, which forms the 
ground of the shield or escutcheon. —( Paint.) The 
guo" or blank space on which a subject may be 
rawn or painted, 

Field, (feeld,) Cyrus W., an American merchant, B. in 
Stockbridge, Mass., 1819. As the original organizer of 
the Allantic Telegraph Company, 1856-66, which succeed- 
ed after many reverses in establishing telegraphic com- 
munication between the United States and Europe, the 
name of F. bears a world-wide reputation. D. 1892. 

Field-colors, (-kZl'lürz) (Mil) Small flags about a 
foot and a half square, used by the quartermaster-gen- 
eral for marking out the ground for the dispositions or 
manceuvres of troops in the field or on parade. 

Field’-glass, (-glis,) (Opt.) The lens between the eye- 
glass and object-glass of a microscope. — ( Mil.) A tele- 
scope used in observation of the movements and opera- 
tions of troops in the field. 

Fielding, Uenny, ( feeld'ing) the father of English 
fiction, and one of the most illustrious prose-writers in 
the language, was B. in Somersetshire, in 1707, of a 
noble family allied to the imperial house of Austria. 
Afteg dissipating a handsome fortune in the pleasures 
of youth, F. launched into authorship, and in 1742 pro- 
duced his Joseph Andrews, a sparkling satire upon the 
characteristics of the Richa nian school of fiction. 
In 1749, the novel of Tom Jones appeared like a comet 
in the literary world, to still remain without a rival in 
the language. Amelia followed, in 1751, to entrance the 
minds of such critics as Burke, Gibbon, and Dr. John- 
son. D. at Lisbon, 1754. 

Field - marshal, (-mdv’shdl.) (Ger. feld-marschall.] 
( Mil.) In Great Britain, and Germany, the highest 
grade of military rank, corresponding with that of mar- 
shal of France. 

Field'-mouse, pl. Fre.p-mice. (Zodl.) The common 
name of Arvicola, & gen. of rodent animals, fam. Muride, 
characterized by small size, soles naked anteriorly, tail 
rather short, cylindrical, and hairy. This gen. is repre- 

* _ sented in the U. States by more than 20 specics. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. (Hist.) The title 


(m to the scene of the interview held between Henry | F 


IIT. of England, and Francis I. of France, near Calais, 
June 7-24, 1520: — so named on account of the extraor- 
dinary pomp and magnificence displayed on both sides 
on the occasion. 

Fieidpiece, (-pees.) (Ord.) A small cannon, of from 
3 to 12 pound calibre, carried by an army for service 
in the field. 

Field-sports, (-sportz) The generic name given to 
such diversions and pastimes as are carried on in the 


" 
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open air; such as horse-racing, fox-hanting, coursing, 
hawking, gunning, and the like. 

Field-officer, (-df’fe-siir.) (Mil.) A military officer 
of a higher grade than captain; such as major, lieut.- 
colonel, or colonel. 

Field’-works, (-wirkz.) (Fort. 
thrown up in besieging a fortifi 
sieged in defending the same. 

Fieri-facias, ( fi'e-re-fa'she-ds.) [L., you may cause to 
be done.] (Law.) A judicial writ, commanding the 
sheriff to levy the debt or damages on the goods of one 

against whom judgment has been obtained in an action 

of debt. 

Fiery Cross, (/icr-e) (Scot. Hist.) A cross of fire 
formed by lighted brands, and formerly used by the 
Scots Highlanders to rally the clansmen in time of in- 
vasion, £c. An admirable description of the F. C. ia 

iven in Sir Walter Scott's Lad; of the Lake, 

Fieschi, Joseru Manco, ( fe-’s’ke,) a Corsican, n. 1790, 
conspired against the life of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, in 1835, by means of an infernal machine of his 
own invention, failed in his murderous attempt, und 
perished on the scaffold in 1836. The king escaped 
with slight wounds, but Marshal Mortier and 9 others 
of the royal suite were killed. 

Fiesco, Giovanni Luici, ( fe-2s'ko,) Count OF LAVAGNA, 
of a noble Genoese family, B. in 1525, formed, with the 
support of Pope Paul III., France, and the Duke of 
Parma, a cnnepiracy which had for its object the assas- 
sination of the chief members of the dogal house of 
Doria, 1547, and which ended in the destruction of those 
of the Fieschi family who were concerned in it. The 
episode of F. forms the groundwork of one of Schiller’s 
tragedies. 

Fiesole, FRA GIOVANNI DA, ( fe-aís-o'là) surnamed Fra 
or BEATO ANGELICO (real name GIOVANNI GUIDO), a great 
Italian painter, B. in Tuscany, 1387, and one of the re- 
storers of his country’s art. His masterpiece, the Cor- 
onation of Mary, is now in the Louvre, Paris. D. 1455. 

Fiesole M pectet js Fæsulæ.] A town of Cen- 
tral Italy; 4 miles N.É. of the city of Florence. It 
was anciently an important city of the Etruscans, and 
became a Roman colony under Sylla. Pop. 4,000. 

Fife, or Fifeshire, ( JV riPshür,) an E. and maritime 
co. of Scotland, occupying a peninsnla between the 
friths of Forth and Tay, having the German Ocean to 
the E. Area, 328,477 acres. Surface, diversified and 
picturesque. Soil, various, but generally fertile. C. 

Cupar. Pop. 160,310, 

Fife, (fv) [Ger. pfeife.] (Mus. A wind-instrument 
of mi music, in which the melody is produced by 
blowing through a hole in a reed or tube, while the es- 
cape of air is regulated by the fingers stopping or open- 
inga number of other holes in diflerent parts of the pipe. 

Fifteen, (/iftcn.) [A.S. fiftene.] (Numer.) The sum 
of five and ten, symbolized as 15, or XV. 

Fifteenth, (-énth.) [Same deriv.) (Numer.) One 
of the 15 equal parts into which a unit may be divided. 
— (Mus. n interval of two octaves; also, an organ- 
stop, being a double octave above the diapason. 

Fifth, ( ) [From A.8. jifta.] pes) The ordi- 
nal of five; or, one of the five equal parts into which a 
unit may be divided. —( Mus.) A space comprising four 
diatonic intervals, being the second of the generated 
consonances. Fifths are distinguished into the perfect 
F. (C-G), being 3 whole tones and a semitone; the fiat, 
imperfect, or diminished F., comprising 2 whole tones 
and 2 semitones; and the extreme sharp or superfluous 
F. (C-G sharp), consisting of 4 whole tones, 

Fifth-monarchy Men, (-mén'drk-e.) (Eng. Hist. 
A clique of political fanatics who sided with Cromwel 
during the Protectorate. They derived their epithet 
from their entertaining a belief that Cromwell's acces- 
sion to supreme power was a manifestation of the ad- 
vent of the fifth monarchy, in which the Saviour should 
reign with the saints on earth for the period of one 
thousand years. 

Fiftieth. (fifte-cth.) [A.8. fiftectha.] (Numer.) The 
ordinal of fifty; or, one of the fifty equal parts into 
which a unit may be divisible. 

FUNT, (fif'te.) [A.8. fiftig.] (Numer.) The product of 6 
multiplied by 10, symbolized by the figures 50, or L. 

Fig.(/ig.) [A.8.Jic.] (Bot.) Bee Ficus. 

"ignro, (fe-gah'ro.) (Lit) A character in the drama 
introduced by Beaumarchais upon the French stage in 

1785, in his garo. entitled the Barber of Seville and 


Works temporarily 
place, or by the be- 


Marriage of The name has since become still 
more famous through the operas of Rossini and Mozart, 
respectively known under the above titles; and it is 
now ey used to denote an adroit and cunning 
accomplice. 

Fi ( dk,) a manuf. town of France, dept. Lot 
on the 31 m. N.E. of Cahors Pop. 10,000, 
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Fig-mar'igold. (Bot.) Sec MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
Finesse ee irda) « E clihed tows uf Best 
eras, ( fe-gwa'ri a fo wn o n, p. 
drona, 71 m. N.N.E. of Barcelona. Pop. 11,383. 

Figurante, (fig'oo-rdnt.) (Fr., from L. figura.) (Dram.) 
A female dancer in the ballet, other than the ballerina, 

Figurate, (/ig'u-rát.) [From L. figura, a figure.) Pre- 
ecnting a determinate form, as certain plants, shells, or 
stones.— F. CounTERPOINT. ( Mus.) That kind of counter- 
point wherein discords intermix with the concords.— F. 
or FiGURAL NUMBERS. (Math.) Those numbers that do or 
may represent some geometrical figure, in relation to 
which they are always considered as triangular, 
wal, or pyramidal numbers, &c. 

Figurative, (/ig'wra-tiv.) [Same deriv.] Any ex- 
pression which must be understood in an allegorical or 
metaphorical sense, rather than in its primary and 
literal one. Also, that which is expressed by obscure 
resemblances; as the types and mysteries of the Mosaic 


law. 

Figure, (fig'ŭr.) [Fr. from L. faura) Gram.) Any 
departure from analogical or syntactical rules.—( Astrol.) 
A description of the disposition of the heavens at a cer- 
tain hour, in which the positions of the planets, &c., are 
marked within a F. of 12 triangles called houses. — 
(Dancing.) The several steps marking the movements 
of the performers in a dance.—(Geom.) A space 
bounded on all sides, either by lines or surfaces ; or, tho 
representation on paper, &c., vf the object of a theorem 
or problem, to render its demonstration or solution 
more easy to be understood — in which sense it is a 
diagram. — (Fine Arts.) Tho representation of any ani- 
mai, but more particularly of a human being. — ( Rhet.) 
A mode of speaking or writing, in which words are de- 
flected from their primary or usual signification, 80 as 
to express a passion or emotion with more emphasis 
and beauty than by the ordinary way. The principal 
F. are the metaphor, allegory, simile, aud personification ; 
which, with their subdivisions iuto climax, hyperbole, 
antithesis, &c., will be found under their respective heads 
in this work. —( pl.) (Arith.) A term incorrectly but 
popularly Sapien: to certain characters by which we 
denote any number, as 1, 2, 3, &c.: —the term digits is 
the more correct one. 

Filadelfia, ( feel-ah d2l'fe-ah,) a town of S. Italy, p. 
Calabria, 12 m. N. of Nicastro. Pop. 5,000. 

Filago, ( feta go) (Bot.) The Cotton-rose, a genus of 

small herl us plants, O. Asteracer. 

Filament, (fil'a-mčnt.) [From L. filum, a thread.) 
(Bot.) The stalk of the anther; any kind of thread- 
shaped body. — ( Physiol.) The primitive form of all ani- 
mal tissue — a thread, a fine muscular hair — an indefi- 
nite number of which bound together constitute a 
fibre; & congeries of fibres similarly bound together 
forming a fasciculus ; and a series of fasciculi composing 
& MUSCLE, q. v. 

Filangieri, GAETA 5^, { fe-lăn-je-a're,) an Italian pub- 
licist, B. in Naples in 1752. His chief work, the Science 
of Legislation, has exhausted many editions and been 
translated into the principal Maroon. tongues. D. 1788. 

Filbert, CFE in (Bot.) See HAZEL. 

File, (fil.) (From Fr. fil, a wire.] (Com.) A line or wire 
on which letters, documents, &c., are strung or stuck 
for preservation; hence, by an extension of meaning, 
any bundle of letters, newspapers, &c., kept on hand for 
reference. — ( Mil.) A term which signifies 2 soldiers 
standing one before the other when drawn up in line, 
the last-named keeping what is termed rear rank. A 
body of infantry is said to consist of rank and file when 

' it includes the privates, and all non-commissioned 
officers below the grade of sergeants.—[A.8. Ad 
(Mech.) A well-known tool or instrument formed o 
steel cut into small furrows, and used in smoothing, 
polishing, and cutting metals, ivory, wood, &c. F. are 
known by different names, according to their various 
degrees of fineness and temper, as flat, half-round, three- 

, four-square, and round. 

Filibuster, ( fil'e-büs-tir.) [Sp., supposed from Eng. 
Sreebooter.| (Amer. Hist.) An adventurer who nnder- 
takes a warlike expedition against a foreign state or 
territory, without logal or belligerent authorization, 
A notable example of filibustering was that afforded by 
the inroad of Gen. Walker upon Nicaragua in 1855, 
which ended in ultimate failure, and the military exe- 
cution of its leader, 

Filicales, ( fil-e-kd'leez,) or Finices. q Bot.) An alliance 
of plants, class Acrogens, commonly called FERNS, and 
consisting of arborescent or herbaceous perennial, very 
rarely annual plants; those of arborescent habit having 
a trunk varying from 2 or 3 to 60 or 80 ft. in height, and 
formed of the consolidate 5ases of the fronds, surround- 
ing a soft central mass of tissue; those of herbaceous 
habit either having a caudex formed on e plan similar 
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to the arborescent kinds, but on a smaller scale, the 
young fronds forming the growing point, or having a 
more or lees fleshy rhizome whose growing point is in 
advance of the development of the fronds, which are 
producea from its sides instead of its apex. Arborescent 

erns are represented in Fig. 323. All true ferns, under 
which name are included nearly all 


the ferns are 






Fig. 323.— TREE-FERNS. (Java.) 


known, may be recognized by the circinate growth of 
their young leaves, and by their hypophyllous fructifi- 
cation. The fronds are very various in regard to size 
and form, some being simple, others many times cut or 
divided; while some measure but an inch, and others 
many feet, in length. In the majority of instances 
there is no material difference of aspect between those 
fronds which are fertile and those which are sterile; 
but in others, including whole groups, the Acrostichee 
for example, there is a manifest contraction of the fer- 
tile fronds, which are sometimes reduced to mere ribs 
and spikes clustering with masses of the spore-cases. 
Many schemes have been proposed for the classification 
of ferns, but that one scems to be preferable, which is 
based on the modifications of the vascular system taken 
in conjunction with the fructification. 

Filigree, (fil’egré,) or Fiuicrane. [From L. filum, a 
thread, and granwm, a grain.] Filigree-work is a deli- 
cate and elaborate manufacture, primarily executed in 
threads of gold and silver, but lately imitated with col- 
ored and gilt paper. In Sumatra, fabrications of filigree- 
work are carried to very great perfection. In China, 
where the F. is chiefly of silver, many beautiful articles 
are produced. Malta has also a celebrity for articles of 
this kind. 

Fillet, (fil'lct.) [Fr. a little thread.] (Carp.) ‘A small 
piece of timber to which boards, joists, or quarters ure 
nailed.—{ Cookery.) Meat rolled together and tied round; 
also, the fleshy part of a calf's thigh; as, a fillet of veal. 
—(Her.) A kind of narrow bordure, which runs quite 
round near the edge. — (Costume.) A small band to tie 
up the hair.—(Mon.) The loins of a horse. — ( Arch.) 
A small square member, moulding, or ornament, used 
in various places, but generally as a corona over a 
moulding: — it is distinguished from the band by being 
flat and of narrow breadth. 

Fillibeg. Phillibeg, (fille-b?g.) [From Gael. fille- 
adh, plait, and beag, little.] (Costume.) A dress of tar- 
tan, reaching only to the knees: — worn by the Scots 
Highlanders. 

Fillmore, MILLARD, ( fil'mór.) 13th President of the U. 
States, was B. in Cayuga co., New York, Jan. 7, 1800, of 
humble extraction. In 1821 he successfully entered 
upon the practice of the law in Erie co., and in 1832 
was returned to Congress by the Whig party. Re- 
elected in 1836, 1838, and 1840, F., owing to his aptitude 
for business, was Appointed chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, 1841-2, and framed the tariff of the 
latter year. In 1844 he ran unsuccessfully for the gov- 
ernorship of New York, and in 1848 was elected as the 
Whig nominee to the Vice-Presidency of the Union, 
under Gen. Taylor, becoming, upon the death of the 
latter in 1850, President ez officio. F. strengthened and 
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popularized his adininistration by making Daniel Web- 
ster his secretary of state. Under his Presidency, Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a new State into the Union. 
Mr. F. was a candidate for the Presidency in 1856, but 
an unsuccessful one. He died at his home in Buffalo, 

. Y., March 8, 1874. 
Filly; ( file.) A 8. E fa]. a A young mare before its 


third year: — op irm 

Filter, ( fi'tür.) m, fulled wool — used origi- 
nally as a strainer.] (Chem.) An apparatus by which 
fluids are separated from any solid matter held in sus- 


nsion, See FILTRATION. 

Filtration, (fil-trd’shiin.) [Fr., from L. fütrum.] The 
process by which a liquid is freed from solid bodies in- 
termixed with it, or from any impurities which it holds 
in suspension, by passing it through a linen or woollen 
bag, or filtering-paper. Various other contrivances have 
also been invented for purifying muddy and putrid 
water, and rendering it fit for drinking; such as the 
use of a porous kind of stone, sand, charcoal, &c. 

Fimbria, ( fím'bre-ah,) pl. FIMBRIÆ. [L., the end or 
extremity of anything.] (Anal) One of a series of 
loose, fringe-like processes at the extremities of the Fal- 
lopian tubes.— ( Bot.) The dentated ring of the oper- 
culum of mosses, 

pis (final) [From L. finalis, finishing.] (Logic.) 

^ causes are the purposes, objects, or ultimate ends in 
iia. as distinguished from efficient causes, or those 
which produce the event or effect. 

Finale, (Je-nah'la.) [Same deriv.] Generally, the con- 
clusion or termination of anything. —( Aus.) The clos- 
ing part of a composition; in instrumentalization it 
has most usually a character of vivacity, and requires a 

uick movement with lively performance. 

Finale, ( fe-na'la,) a town of Central Italy, p. Modena, 
on an island in the Panaro, 16 m. W. of Neri. with 
an active trade. ,000. 

ont tf Sendns’.) [From L. financia, a payment of 
money.) (Pol. Econ., al ) A French word incorporated 
with our i meaning the art of managing money 
matters, the person who professes this art being called 
a financier. F. in the plural, is often used for mone 
itself, but still with a reference to the purpose to whic 
itis to be applied, as where the finances of a country 
are said to have improved or fallen off — that is to say, 
have become abundant or scanty according to the ex- 
penditure of the country. Sometimes the word is ap- 
plied to private wealth, but it is properly applicable to 

ublic funds. 

F men, (finch.) [A.S. finc.] (Zoöl.) See FRINGILLIDA. 

Finding, (/ind'ing.) [From A.S. findan.] (Law.) Dis- 
covering a verdict ; bad m" (ni of a jury. 

Findings, (finding The tools and mate- 


rials used in sh: cena ing 
Findlay, (find'ld,) in Ohio, a vill., C. of Hancock co., 
, abt. 100 m. N.N.W. of Columbus. 


on Blanchard's For 

Fine, (/in) [From L. pena, a penalty.] (Lew. A 
penalty or amends, made in money, for an offence. — 
Alo; in English law, money paid for the renewal of a 


case. 

Fine Arts, (The.) See Art 

Finery, (fin'e-re.) |From Eng. fime.) ( Metall.) The iur- 
nace used in the refining of metals; that is, hammering 
and shaping them into a bloom, or square bar. 

Fine-stilling, (-stil/ling.) (Chem.) The distillation 
of spirituous liquor from molasses or other saccharine 
matter. 

Fine’-staff, (-stii/f.) (Buiding. The second coat of 

laster for the walls of an apartment. 

Fingal, (fiuggaul,) a legendary Caledonian king who 
waged war against the Romans. According to his son, 
the poet Ossian, he was & heroic and chivalrous prince. 

Fingal’s Cave. See STAFFA. 

Finger, (fin qr ) [A.8. 1 (Anat.) One of the 5 extrem- 
ities of the hand. Their names, counting from the 
thumb, are — 1, pollez; 2,índez; 3, medius; 4, annu- 
laris (or ring-finger); 5, auricularis. In the thumb 
there are 2, in each of the other fingers 3, bones called 
peace: the upper of which are much larger than the 

ower. 

Finger-board. (Mus) That part of a stringed musi- 
cal instrument, as in the violin, violoncello, guitar, &c., 
which is made of ebony-wood, and glued on the neck 
of the instrument, an shaped on the top somewhat 
round, to suit the ition in which the strings lie on 
the enis d and the b At the lower end, the finger- 

board projects over i e sounding-board of all those in- 
struments played with the bow, while in the guitar 
species the finger-board is glued down on both neck 
and sounding-board. 

Fingering, (finggr-ing.) ( Mus.) The disposing of the 
Singers in a natural, convenient, and suitable manner, 
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In the performance on any instrument, but more espe- 
cially on the organ, pianoforte, and harmonium. 

Finial, (/in'e-dl.) [From L. finis the end.) (Arch.) 
The ornament, usually 
carved after the form of 
foliage, which crowns the 
tops of gables, pinnacles, 
canopies, pediments, &c., 
in Gothic cea ah 
They were bo opr Pec 
in the Decorated style, and 
Fig. 324 shows their appli- 
cation to a niche in the 
wall. 

Finistère, ( fin-istair',) 


a W. dep. of France, in 
former p. Bre e, b. E. 
by the depts. Morbihan 


and Cótes-du-Nord, and on 
all other sides by the At- 
lantic Ocean and British 
Channel ; area, 2,690 sq. m. 
Coast-line, bold and rock y, 
with some excellent har- 
bors here and there. Surf. 
and soil, various, Pastur- > 
ing cattle and the sea- + 
fisheries form the chief in- 
dustries. C. Quimper. Pop. 


662,485, 

Finite, (fi’nit.) [From L. 
nitus, Maitei) (Math.) | 
enoting a series, line,&c., 

which is limited in extent, 
duration, and the like; | 
thus differing from Inri- 
NITE, q. v.— F. FORCE. | | 
(Phys.) A force, as that |! 
of gravity, which acts for 
a limited or finite time. 

Finland, (fin'land,) a 

Heb formerly belong- 
to Sweden, but ceded 
ussia in 1809, and now 
formin a grand-duchy of that empire. It is divided 
into 8 läns or governments. The natives on the coast 
are either Swedes or Russians, or a mixed race with the 
Finns. The true Finns have little intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the maritime district, but inhabit chiefly 
the E. portions of the country, where they live in the 
midst of forests, by the borders of the lakes, and lead a 
mode of life exactly resembling that of the agricultural 
or settled Laplander, in houses that have a hole in the 
top to let out the smoke, and in one large room which 
is occupied by the whole family. The forests are very 
extensive; bears, wolves, elks, deer, foxes, and beavers 
abound; and timber, deals, potash, pitch, tar, ros 
butter, skins, and fish arc among the chief products of 
F. Helsingfors is the seat of the provincial govt. Area, 
147,415 sq. m. . 1,840,957. 

Finland, (Gulf of,) a large arm of the Baltic Sen, 
occupying a position E.N.E., bet. Lat. 58° 40’-60° 40’, an: 
E. Lon. 30° 10^, and dividing Finland on the N. from 
the Russian Baltic provs.on the 8. Length, 260 m.; 
maximum width, 90 m. It is dotted with numerous 
islands, and has on its shores the ports of Revel, Swea- 
borg, and Cronstadt. 

Finn, (fin.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Finland. 

Finlay, ( fin'là,) GEORGE, a British author, B. 1800, has 
written the rre works entitled Greece wnder the 
Romans (1843) ; of the Byzantine and Greek Em- 
pires rid 1057 s 1453 (1854); and a eC] rie of 
the latter—Greece under the Venetian Do- 
minion from 1453 to 1821. 

Finmark, (fin'mdrk.) [Norweg. Finmarken.] A p. 
of Norway, bet. Russian Lapland ca the Arctic Ocean, 
forming the most northerly portion of Europe. Area 
(with Tromsö), 1,284 geog. sq. m. Its surface is bleak, 
and soil sterile. C. merfest. . 21,800. 

Finos, ( fe’néz.) [Sp. . fine wools.] (Com.) The second 
class of Merino wool. 

Fins, (finz.) [L. pinna.] (Zoól) The organs which, 
in fishes, are adapted for swimming or locomotion in 
water, consisting of membranes supported by rays, 
which are either stiff spines, or flexible unjointed rays, 
or flexible jointed rays, the latter being frequently 
branched. The dorsal fins are those on the back. Some 
fishes have none there, others from one to four. In 
the Salmon family (Fig. 326), the second dorsal fin is 
rudimentary, and is termed adipose. The al fins 
are two, one on each side, usually placed about the mid- 
dle of the height of the fish, just behind the gill-covers. 
In some fishes they are absent. The ventral fins are 
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(From "v St. Andrew's, Nore 
England.) 
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also two, usually placed close together under the pecto- 
ral fins, and then termed (Aeracic, If placed in front 
of the pecloral fins, they are termed jugular, and if on 
the bey, at some distance behind the pectoral fins, 
they aro called abdominal. When they are altogether 
absent, the fishes are said to be apodal, as in the case of 
the eel tribe. The anal fin is placed behiud the vent; 
sometimes thero are two, very rarely three. The caudal 
fin is placed at the end of the tail. It varies much in 
shape, rounded, truncate, lunate, forked, &c. The tail, 
with its fin, is the principal organ of locomotion, the 
other fins serving more to steer than to propel. 

Finsbury, (finz'bre,) a borough of England, forming 
one of the parliamentary divisions of London, co. Mid- 
dlesex. . 443,310. ` 

Finster-Aarhorn, (finztür-ahr'hórn,) the culmi- 
nating peak of the Alps in the Bernese Oberland, bet. 
Berne and the Valais. It attains an elevation of 14,020 
ft. above the level of the sea. 

Fiord, (pron. fidrd’.) [Icel.fiordr.] (Geog.) Yn Scan- 
dinavian countries, a term given to any bay, creek, or 
ecnsiderable estuary of the sca. It is also applied to a 
lake or other inland expanse of water. 

Fir, (fir.) ip furh.] (Bot. A general name for 
several species of the gen. Abies. The firs are for the 
most part lofty trees, with small, narrow, evergreen 
leaves, placed in two rows along the sides of the 
branches, or occasionally tufted. They are remarkable 
as timber-trees, and for pss turpentine, &c. 

Firdausi, or Firdüst, (/ir-dou/se) the most emi- 
nent of Persian poets, was B. in Khorassan, abt. 910 A.D. 
During his lifetime his fame filled the East, and he was 
the recipient of great honors from th^ Sultan Mah- 
moud. His chief poem, the S^a/i- Nameh, or “ Book of 
Kings," has been termed by Sir William Jones “a glo- 
rious monument of Oriental genius and learning." D. 
abt. 1020. 

Fire, (fir.) [A.8. fyr.] In former times, fire obtained 
a place among the elements. It is now known that 
what is ordinarily called by that name is merely solid 
or us mutter at a high temperature. See HEAT.— 
(Mi.) A discharge of artillery or small arms: thus, a 
running F. isa rapid volleying of musketry kept up in 
succession by bodies of troops. 

Fire’-arms, (-drmz,) a general designation for all sorts 
of muskets, rifles, fowling-pieces, blunderbusses, pis- 
tols, &c., which produce their destructive effects by the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

Fire’-ball, (-baul.) (Mil) A projectile in the form 
of an igneous ball, so adapted as to be discharged by 
night from mortars or howitzers for setting fire to an 
enemy's works, or for illumining such positions as it 
may be desirable to examine. — ( Meteor.) See METEORS. 

Fire’-damp. Sce Mansn-Gas. 

Fire’-engine, (-én/jin,) an engine for extinguishing 
fire. It consists of 2 forciug-pumps, so combined that 
their joint action produces a constant and powerful 
stream of water, which, by means of a pipe, may be 
directed at pleasure to any point. The handles are so 
disposed, that, while the piston of one pump is up» that 
of the other is down; and they are elongated for the 
purpose of enabling a great number of men to work 
them at the same time. By an ingenious application 
of steam-power to the working of fire-engines, their 
usefulness bas been greatly increased. As soon as an 
alarm is given, the fire is kindled, and the bellows at- 
tached to the engine are worked by hand. By the time 
the horses are harnessed, the fuel is thoroughly ignited, 
and the bellows are then worked by the motion of the 
wheels; so that generally, by the timo the engine 
reaches the fire, the steam is ready. One of the ordinary 
eonstruction will work in 18 minutes after the fire is 
lighted, and will deliver about 9,000 gallons an hour to 
a height of 90 ft., throigh an orifice of 7-8ths of an inch. 
The Ist effective steam fire engine was built in Cincinnati 
in 1853. Since then great improvements have been made, 

Fire/-escape, (-skàp. Any machine or apparatus 
for enabling persons to escape from burning buildings. 
Sometimes the object is effected with, and sometimes 
without, external aid. In the first case a portable ladder, 
oracontrivance for raising by arcpeand pulley a basket 
or other means of lowering persons, is generally used. 
In the second, there is usually a rope-ladder, so arranged 
that a person may descend with safety ; of late, however, 
the term is generally applicd to iron ladders firmly fixed 

outside the building as a last resort in case of emergency. 

Fire'-fly. ae See LAMPYRIDAE. 

Fire'place, (-plds.) (Arch) The square opening in 
the wall of an apartment for the reception of a grate or 
stove ; its upright sides are termed the jambs; and the 
head, or arch, the mantel. The stone under the jambs 
is sometimes called the slab, and the stone or stones im- 
mediately in front of the latter, the hearth. Mowever 
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much they may be improved, fireplaces will always 
remain the most imperfect and costly mode of heatin 
for they only render available 13 per cent. of the total 
heat yielded by coal 
or coke, and 6 per 
cent. of that by 
wood. Their enor- 
mous loss of tem- 
perature arises from 
the fact, that the 
current of air neces- 
sary for combustion 
always carries with 
it a large quantit 
of heat produ 
which is lost in the 
atmosphere. Hence 
it was that Frank- 
lin said fireplaces 
should be adopted 
in cases where the 
smallest quantity 
of heat was to be 
obtained from a 
given quantity of 
combustibles, Not- 
withstanding their 77 
want of peas, | an 
however, they w 1i 
always be preferred 

as the healthiest and pleasantest mode of heating, on 
account of the cheerful light which they emit, and thé 
ventilation which they insure. The draught of a fire is 
the upward current in a chimney caused by the ascent 
of the products of combustion ; when the current is rapid 
and continuous, the chininey is said to draw well. Tho 
draught is caused by the difference between the tem- 
perature of the inside and that of the outside of the 
chimney; for, in consequence of this difference, the 
gaseous substances which fill the chimney are lighter 
than the air of the room, and consequently equilibrium 
is impossible. The weight of the column of gas CD, 
Fig. 326, in the chimney being less than that of the 
external column of air A B of the same height, there is 
a pressure from the outside to the inside which causes 
the products of the combustion to ascend the more 
rapidly in proportion as the difference in weight of the 


pen masses is greater. 

Fireproof. [Eng. fire, and proof.] Designating that 
which is incombustible; ns, a fire-proof building. 

Fireworks. See PYROTECHNY. 





Fire- worshippers. See GUEBRES, 
Firkin, (J'ür'kin.) [From A.8. feower, four, and dim. 


In Sogpnt, a measure of capacity, containing 9 

ale galls., or % imp. galls. By an extension of mean- 
ing, the name is also applied to a small keg or barrel; 
as, a firkin of butter. 

Firm, ( firm.) [From 8p. firma.] don d A commer- 
cial partnership, or the name or title under which 2 or 
more individuals carry on a mercantile, banking, or 
trading business; as, the firm of Rothschild and Sons. 

Firmament, ( fiir’ma-mént.) [From L. firmawmentum.] 
(Ast) In the Ptolemaic system, the Sth heaven or 
sphere, with respect to the 7 sphercs of the planets 
which it surrounds, It was anciently supposed to have 
2 motions —a diurnal, given to it bytie imum y 
from E. to W. about the poles of the ecliptic; and an- 
other opposite motion from W.to E. There is a revolu- 
tion in this direction, which, accordirig to Tycho Brahe, 
js completed in 25,412 years; according to Ptolemy, in 
36,000; and according to Copernicus, in 25,800; in which 
time the fixed stars would return to the same points in 
which they were at the beginning. This period is com- 
monly called the Platonic or great year. 

Firman, ( für'man.) (Pers. fermán,a command.) ( Pol.) 
An edict, decree, or mandate, issued under the Sultan’s 
sign-manual for various purposes; among others it 
serves as a passport for foreigners travelling in Ottoman 
countries, In India, the name is applied toa written 
Der NP granted for carrying on trade with the 
natives. 

Firmilian, (St.,) ( fiir-me-le-dn’,) one of the Fathers 
of the Church, and bishop of Cæsarea, was the friend of 
Origen and St. Cyprian, and the suppressor of the Nova- 
tian heresy. D. 269 A.D. 

First, ( first.) [A.S. fyrs.] (Mus.) The upper part of a 
vocal or instrumental duet, trio, quartet, &c. 

First'-floor, (-/lér,) in Europe, the tier of apartments 
immediately above the ground-floor of a house; in the 
U. States, the basement or ground-floor. 

First-fruits, (-/rootz) (Ecl. Offerings made to God 
by the Jews of part of the fruit of their harvest, as an 
acknowledgment of His sovereign dominion : — so ealled 
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because they were offered in the Temple before any part 
of the crop was touched. In the mediwval Christian 
Church, the F. were the profits of every spiritual bene- 
fice for the first year; in England, after the Reforma- 
tion, they were appropriated by the Crown, and in the 
beginning of the 18th cent. were transferred to a fund 
instituted for increasing the provision of small bene- 
fices, called Queen Anne's Bounty. In France the im- 
post of P. was finally abolished in 1789; in Spain, in the 
reign of Charles V.; aud in Germany it ceased in 1521. 

Fise, ( fisk.) [L. fiscus, a money-basket.] (Jom. Antiq ) 
The treasury of a prince or state; — whence the term 
Jiscal, as applying to the revenues of a state, or the 

ublic treasury ; as, fiscal statistics. 

Fis'cal. See Fisc. 

Fish, HawiLTON, (fish,) an American statesman, B. of 
Knickerbocker stock in New York city, 1809. After 
graduating at Columbia Coll., he became a member of 
the bar in 1830, and a member of Congress in 1843. In 
1818 he was elected Whig governor of his native atate, 
and from 1851 to 1859 served as U. 8. Senator, in which 
capacity he opposed the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and shortly afterward adopted the platform 
of the Republican party. In 1869 he became secretary 
of state under Pres. Grant's administration, in which 
office he has displayed marked executive ability, com- 
bined witha judicious amount of political conservatism. 

Fisher, ( físh'ür.) (Zodl.) See MUSTELA. 

Fish'eries, (-e:) [Ger. fischerei.| (Com.) Places 
where fish are caught in great abundance, so as to con- 
stitute an important article of commerce. See Cop, 
HERRING, SALMON, WHALE, &c. 

Fisher's Hill, ( fis/ürz) in Virginia, a considerable 
elevation of land, situate 20 m. 8. of Winchester, bet. 
the North and Massanutten Mts. Here, Sept. 22, 1864, 
was fought a severe engagement bet. a Union force 
under the command of Gen. Sheridan, and Gen. Early’s 
Confederate brigade, in which the latter sustained a de- 
feat with casualties numbering over 1,000 men hors-de- 
combat, besides losing over 1,000 prisoners and 16 guns. 
National loss, abt. 3,000. 

Fish'er^s Sound, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, Brit. 
N. America, bet. Princess Royal Islands and the main- 
land; Lat 529 N., Lon. 1209 W. 

Fishes, (/fish’iz.) (Zoól.) A class of vertebrate animals, 
which are cold-blooded, live exclusively in water, and 
whose red blood is aérated by means of gills. The 
heart has only one auricle and one ventricle. The sexes 
are distinct, and the young are produced from eggs. 
These eggs form what is called roe, whilst the milt is 
the male spawn or fecundating matter, which is brought 
into contact with the eggs after they have been ejected 
by the female fish. F. are remarkable for their fecun- 
dity; a cod-fish, for instance, having been found to 
deposit 3,686,000 eggs or spawn. Many F. possess an 
internal bladder filled with air, called the swim-bladder, 
and this is thought to be instramental in aiding a fish 
to rise from a great depth to the surface. The skin is 
sometimes naked, but usually it is clothed with either 
Cyeloid or Clenoid scales. Sometimes the fish is pro- 
tected by Ganoid or Placoid plates. When a fish has 
a full complement of fins, it has one or more dorsal fins, 
one or more anal fins, two pectoral fins, two ventral fins, 
and a caudal fin. In some genera, some of these fins are 
wanting, and occasionally a fish has no fins whatever. 
The tail and its fins are the principal agents in locomo- 
tion, the other fins serving more to balance and steer 





Fig. 326. — SALMON. 
p; pectorals; v, ventrals; d, dorsals; a, anal; c, caudal. 


by than to drive onwards. In some F, not only do the 
jaws carry teeth, but every bone inside the mouth is 
similarly armed. In other F, there is not a single 
tooth in the mouth. Some F. are vegetable feeders, but 
the majority are carnivorous, it being their lot to eat or 
be eaten. A fish's head is a complicated structure, and 
its investigation has often employed naturalists, the ob- 
ject in view being to find what each bone corresponds 
with in the h of other classes of vertebrata. F. 
have been divided by Cuvier into OssEoUS F. (having 
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true bones), subdivided into Acan ians, Malacop. 
terygians, Lophobranchiates, and Plectognates ; and. CAR- 
TILAGINOUS F., or CHONDROPTERYGIANS, subdivided into 
Sturtones, Selachianes, and Cyclostomes or Suckers. 

Fish’-hawk. iE, See Osprey. 

Fishing, (/isMing. [From Ger. fischen, to fish.] The 
art of catching or taking fish, whether by means of nets 
or M or by spearing,or angling with lines, rods, and 

100K8, 

Fishing-frog. (2%) The Angler. See PEDICULATI. 

Fish’kill Landing, (Jänd'ing,) in New York, a town 
of Dutchess co., on the Hudson. 

Fish’kill Mountains, in New Fork, a name some- 
times applied to the Highlands of the IIndson. 

Fissile, (fissil.) (L. fissilis, a little cleft. (Nin) De- 
signating that which may be cleft or divided ín the 
direction of the grain, laminæ, or natural joints. 

Fissiparity, (fis-se-pår'ete.) [From L. findo, I split, 
and pario, I produce.) ( Physiol.) Reproduction by nat- 
ural separation ; henee, any animal or plant which pro- 
creates by spontaneous fission, is termed fissiparous. 

Fissure, (Fiabe) From L. fissura, n cleaving in two.] 
A narrow cleft or chasm made by the parting of any 
substance. — ( Anat.) A transverse or longitudinal crack 
or slit in a bone. 

Fissurellidise, (fish-ii-rél’e-de.) (Zo.) The key-hole 
Limpet fam., embracing marine gasteropodous mollusks 
which have the shell conical, and apex recurved. 

Fistula, (fist’i-lah.) [L., a pipe.) (Surg.) A long sinu- 
ous ulcer, communicating with a larger cavity, and 
having a small external opening. F Lachrymalss, is a 
disease which attacks the great caruncle in the inner 
corner of the eye; a disorder accompanied with a flow- 
ing of tears. 

Fistular, ( fist'üAar.) (Pt) A term applied to a cylin- 
drical or terete body which is hollow, but closed at each 
end, as the leaves and stems of the onion. 

Fistuliform, es igi [From L fistula, and forma, 
shape.] Generally, of a tube-like or pipe-shaped ap- 
pearance, —( Min.) Designating such structures as pre- 
sent round hollow columns. 

Fisturalidae, (fis-u-rdl'e-de.) (ZoUt.) The Flute- 
mouth fam., embracing malacopterygious fishes which 
have a long tube in front of the cranium, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the mouth. They inhabit the warm 
sens, and are sometimes called ipe Fishes. 

Fit, ( fit.) [A corruption of fight, because every parox- 
ysm of sickness is a struggle for life.) (Med.) A sudden 
and violent attack or paroxysm of disorder, in which 
the body is often convulsed, and sometimes senseless ; 
as, a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy ; a fainting-fit, &c. The 
term also applies to the first attack, or the return after 
a short intermission, of certain diseases; as, a fit of the 

ut, a fit of the megrims, &c. 

Fitch, (fich.) (Contracted from fitchet.] (Com.) The pelt, 
fur, or skin of the Pole-cat. 

Fitch, Jon, an American inventor, B. in Conn., 1743, 
claimed to have originated the flret boat impelled by 
steam, which was successfully tried on the Delaware in 
1787. D. 1798. 

Fitehburgh, (fich'liirg,) in Massachusetts, a manuf. 
town of Worcester co. on an affluent of the Nashua 
river, 50 m. N.W. of Boston. 

Fits, ( fits.) [Supposed from L. filius, a gon.) A son:— 
used as a prefix in certain compound proper names, like 
the Irish O', and the Scottish Mac, or Mc; in England, 
it is esteemed a distinguishing mark of illegitimate de- 
scent from the blood-royal ; ns, Fitzroy, 
son of the king; Fitegeorge, &c. 

Fitzgerald, Lorp EDWARD, ( fits- 
gerld,) an Irish revolutionist, n. 1763, 
was a son of the Duke of Leinster. 
After a brief service in the British 
army during the American war, he en- 
tered the Irish House of Commons in 
1784, where he joined the party in op- 

osition. In 1791-2 he visited France, 
ternized with the leading Republi- 
cans, and married the reputed daughter 
of the Duc d'Orleans and Mad. de Gen- 
lis. In 1796 he joined the “ Society of 
United Irish men," became its agent in 
France, and promoted the insurrection 
of 1798, Arrested on a charge of high treason, he D. in 


rison, 1798. 
Fitzhugh Sound, Lede) a strait of British N. 
America, separating Calvert's Island from the continent ; 
Lat. 57° 98' N., Lon. 128° 10’ W. 
Fiume, ( /c-oo'ma,) a seapox of Austria, and seat of 
vt. of the Littorale, on the Gulf of Quarnero, 38 in. 
.W.of Trieste. It is the chief entrepót of the trade 
bet. Hungary and the Adriatic, and has‘an excellent 


harbor. Pop. 17,500. 
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E ] (Numer.) A number greater than 
han six:—symbolically represented as 


868 


Five, (Jiv) [AS [A.8. 
four, and 
5, or V 

Five Forks, ( (-forks,) in Virginia, a locality near Din- 
widdie Court- House, n memorable for a battle which took 
place, April 1, 1865, bet. Gen. Sheridan's National com- 
mand, and a Confederate force under Gen. Lee, in which, 
after a severe action of several hours’ duration, the lat- 
ter were defeated with heavy loss in casualties, 5,000 
prisoners, and many guns. National losses, abt. 1,000 


men. 
Five Handred, (Council of the.) m Hist.) 
One of the two councils invested with legislative power 
! by the National Convention, 1795, — the other being 
that of the Ancients. The sole right of enacting laws 
belonged to this council, which was dissolved by Napo- 
cw I. after the establishment of the Directory, Nov. 


40, 1799. 

Fixed Air, ( fikst.) (Chem.) The former name of Oar- 
bonic acid gas. See CARBON. — F. AMMUNITION. (Mil. 
Cartridges prepared for firing. See CARTRIDGE. — 
Bopigs. (Chem.) Those substances which remain with- 
out volatilization at a moderately high temperature. — 
F. O11s are those which bear a high temperature before 
they throw off vapor, in distinction from volatile or essen- 
tial oils. — F. Stars. (Ast.) The stars that are exterior 
ĉo our solar system. The great majority of such stars 
retain the same apparent position and distance with re- 
spect to each other; and are thus distinguished from 

nets and comets, which are moving bodies. 

Fixtures, (fücst'ürz.) Ine] (Law.) Such things 
appended to houses or lands, that become part of the 
realty of the same, and e governed by the same laws 
which apply to hereditaments. 


rM » (fiks'e-te.) (Fr. fixité.) (Phys.) That property 
les by which they resist volatilization by heat. 
Flabeliats, (fldb‘él-lat,) FLABEL’'LIFORM. (Bot.) Long, 


taper, and supple, like the thong of a whip; as the run- 
ners of many plants. 

Flaccus, Caius VALERIUS, (fldk’kiis,) a Roman 
who D. about 88-90 a.D. He has left us 8 books o; the 
Argonautica, founded, as its title imports, on the expe- 
ine of Jason and his companions. 

Fil .) [From A.S. fleogan, to fly.] (Bot.) See IRIS. 

e cel. flake, anything fiat.) A broad flat stone, 
used in the construction of pavements, which latter 
hence take the name of flags.— [From A.S. an.) A 

neral name for ensigns, standards, colors, ers, 
c.; hence, in nautical parlance, to strike the F., in an 
ee ment, is the sign of surrender; to lower the F., 
ull it down in token of respect or submission ; to 

hang out the white F., to ask for truce or quarter; to 
d the red F., is a challenge of defiance to battle, im- 
plying also that no quarter will be given ; to hang the F. 
half-mast high, is a sign or token of mourning. F. are 
distinctively symbols of nationality, and are, besides, 
used at sea as signals for communication of intelligence 
botween ships. Other significations also attach to F: of 
one color only; thus, a white F. is a flag of truce ; a black 
F., the emblem of piracy, and of death to all prisonera; 
and a yellow F, a symbol that marks a vessel to be in 
quarantine, as having dangerous sickness on board. A 
blue F., with a central square of while, is technically 
called a blue-peter, and is hoisted when a ship is about 
xo sail as a signal of departure; a short triangular F., is 
known as a burgee ; one pots the same shape, but longer, 

a signal-pendant, or pennant ; a very long narrow rib- 
bon-like F., tapering to a point, is called a pennant ; and 
when of extra width at its inner scere ge broad-pen- 
nant— hoisted alone by the ship which carries the ad- 
miral or commodore of a fleet or squadron of ships of 
war; a square F. with a triangular piece cut out of the 
furthest end from the halyards, with the point inwards, 
is called a cornet, or swallow-tail, &c. — F.-8HIP. (Nav.} 
A ship of war which has on board the officer in chief 
command of the fleet or squadron of which the said ship 
forms a unit; as, an admiral’s -ship. F-OFFICERS are 
those who command the several squadrons of a fleet, 
under the commander-in-chief; thus, a rear-admiral is 
a F-officer. Bee cut, fronting p. 1, 

Flagellants, ( Move) -l [From L. flagellans, a 
scourging. ] _ ist.) A fanatical sect which arose 
in Italy abt. 1260. They maintained that remission of 
sins was not obtainable without flagellation. Accord- 
ina’, they marched in procession, preceded by priests 
cing the crucifix, and publicly lashed themselves 
till the blood ran down their bodies. They were joined 
by many devotees — lay and cleric —and their pilgrim- 
ages extended throughout all the prova. of Central Ger- 
many, and even further. They were eventually rigor- 
ously suppressed by a bull of Pope Clement VI.; al- 
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"a (lah-jél'lim.) [L., a scourge or whip.] 
(Zool.) A whip-shaped appendage to the legs of crus- 
tacea. — ( Bot.) A trailing shoot, like that thrown out 
by the vine. 

Flageolet, Dep) [Fr.] (Mu«) A small kind of 
flute, played on by means of a mouth-piece at its upper 
end. Its compass extends from F, the first space in the 
treble clef, to F in altissimo; but ‘it has now become to 
a great extent superseded by the piccolo. 

Flag’-officer. (Nav.) Sce Frag. 

Flail, (fidl.) [From L. flagellum, a whip.] (Agric.) A 
wooden instrument for threshing grain by hand. 
(Antiq.) An ancient military weapon, resembling the 
thresher's F., but with the striking part armed with 
bosses or spikes. 

Flake, (fldi.) (Bot) See Diantavs. 

Flake-white, (/fld’-.) [From L. floccus, a lock of 
wool.] (Paint) A pigment prepared from carbonate of 
lead, and much used in painting in body colors. 

girar ( fldm-boi’ant.) eiiis from L. flamma, a 
flame.] (Arch.) A term 
appli by the anti- 
quaries of France to the 
style of architecture 
which was contem 
rary inthatcountry with 
the Perpendicular of 
England,from the flame- 
like wavures of its trace- 
ry. It ought perhaps 
to be regarded as a vi- 
tiated Decorated rather 
than a distinct style, b 
Shon h some of its char- Jif 

tics are peculiar, ji 
at it seldom 
the purity and boldness 
of earlier ages; in rich | 
works the intricacy and (fi 
redundancy of the orna- 
ments are sometimes {i 
truly surprising. One {i 
of its most striking and 
universal features is the 
wavyarrangementof the 
tracery of the windows 
(Fig. 327), panels, &c. 

Flame, (Jlàm) (ij flam- 
ma.) (Chem.) 
gas or vapor raised toa 
high temperature by combustion. Its illuminating 
porer varies with the nature of the product formed. 

he presence of a solid body in the F. increases the 
illuminating power. The flames of hydrogen, carbonic 
peli and alcohol are pale, because they ox contain 
M prodnots of combustion. But the flames of 
adis, ps, coal gas, have a high illuminating 
power. They owe this to the fact that the high tem- 
perature produced decomposes certain of the gases with 
the production of carbon, which, not being perfectly 
burned, becomes incandescent in the F. Coal gas, when 
burnt in an arrangement by which it obtains an adequate 
supply of air, is almost entire ely devoid of luminosity. 
A non-luminous F. may be made luminous by placing 
it in platinum wire, or asbestos. The temperature of a 
F. does not depend on its illuminating power. A hy- 
drogon J which is the palest of all flames, gives tho 

eat. 

Flamel, Nicoras, ( fla^mail,) a celebrated alchemist who 
flourished in the 14th cent, and about whom many 
wondrous legends are told. b. in Paris, 1418. 

Flamens, (jla’ménz.) (Roman Antiq. They were 
pue (15. in all) devoted each to some special deity. 

he chief of these ( Flamines majores) were the Flamens 
of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, who were always 
patricians; the remaining 12 (#lamines minores) wero 
chosen from the plebeians. 

Flamingo, (./la-ming'go.) ( ZoUl.) See PHÆNICOPTERIDÆ. 

Flaminius, Tirus QuiNTIUS, ( fla-min'yüs,) a Roman 
general who, 198 B.C., was declared consul and com- 
mander in Macedon. After defeating Philip's army in 
Epirus, he recon quer Thessaly, and, in 196, freed 
Greece from the Macedonian power by obtaining the 
EY victory of Cynocephalw over his old antagonist. 

175 n. c. — Another FLaminius (Caius Nepos), when 
censor in 221 5.C., constructed the Via Flaminia (Fla- 
minian Way) leading from Rome to Narnia and Arimi- 
num. He was consul in 223 and 227. In the latter 
yea r he was defeated by Hannibal in the battle of Luke 

me and slain with the greater part of his 




















Fig. 327. 
CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. 


though so lute as 1414, a revival of their practices Flanders, (fldn'diirz,) the name of a former inde- 


obtained & brief hold in Germany. 


pendent state of Europe, renowned for its commerce and 
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civilization, now divided into two Belgiau provs., «e- 
spectively termed East and West F. Bet. Lat. 50° 40- 
519 23 N., Lon. 2? 37/-4? 23 E., and with its N.W. shores 
washed by the German Ocean. Area of East F., 1,154 
sq. m. Surf. generally level, and soil highly fertile. 
C. Ghent. rd 801,859. Area of West F. 1,243 sq. m. 
Surf. flat, rising along the coast into dunes, or sand- 
hills. Soil, fertile and admirably tilled. C. Bruges. 
Pop. 635,648. See BELGIUM. 

Flange, (fldnj.) [From O. Fr. flana, a flank.) (Mech.) 
A projecting rib or rim; also, the projecting exterior 
cylinder of a railroad-carriage wheel, which prevents it 

Flank. (gk) (Fr. flanc] (Anat) That part of 
lank, 5 r. flanc. nat. o 
the side of EAT which is between the ribs and the 
hip.—(MU.) Either side of an army or column of 
troops, or of a battalion in position or encamped on the 
right or left. —(Fort. That part of a bastion which 
extends from the curtain to the face; or any part of a 
work that defends another work on the outside of its 
parapet. — ( Afach.) The straight part of the tooth of a 
wheel, or that which receives the impulse. 

Flannel, (/idn'uél.) (Du. flanel.) (Manuf.) A woollen 
fabric, differing from broadcloth and most other wool- 
len fabrics in being woven of yarn more loosely twisted, 
and having less dressing. 

Fiat, (jlit.) [Dan. flad.] (Mus) A character which 
lowers a note 1 semitone; thus, D b signifies a semi- 
tone below D natural 


Flatbush, (/lit’biish,) a township of New York, in 
Ee co., Long Island, 5 m. S.8.E. of Brooklyn, in the 
neighborhood of which the Americans were defeated by 
the British in 1770. Fop. 6,309. 

Flatting, ( /Lit'ting.) [From flat.] Among gilders, the 
imparting a light touch to the work in places not bur- 
nished; it is done with a pencil dipped in size, iuto 
which a little vermilion is sometimes mixed. 

Flatulence, (fld'ii-lénz.) (From L. flatus, a blast of 
air.) (Med.) Air generated in a weak stomach and in- 
testiues by imperfect digestion, occasioning distention, 
uneasiness, and frequent eructations, 

Flaw, (flau.) [From W. flaw, a splinter.) (Naul.) A 
sudden gale or squall of short duration. 

Flax, (fldks.) [A.S. flear.] (Bot.) See Linum. 

Flaxman, Jony, (/lis’mdn,) an English sculptor, B. 
in York, 1755, became in 1810 professor of his art in the 
Royal Academy. His sublime classical compositions in 
outline elicited from Canova the dictum that F. was 
* the greatest sculptor of modern times." Among his 
chief productions are the famous Shield of Achilles, and 
the group of The Arc el Michael and Satan. D. 1826. 

Flea, ( flè.) [A.8.] (Zail.) See PULICIDÆ. 

Fléchier, Esprit, ( /fa-she-ai^,) a French prelate and 
preacher, considered in his day second to Bossuet only, 
was B. in Vaucluse, 1632, He became a member of the 
Academy in 1673, and bishop of Nimes 4 years later. 
His Oration on Turenne is considered a masterpiece of 
fanereal mpeg © D. 1710. 

Fleetion, or Frexion, ( fléX/shün.) [From L. flectio, a 
bending.] (Gram.) The variations of words by declen- 
sion, comparison, or conjugation. 

Fleece, ( flees.) [A.S. flys.] A flock of wool, or the coat 
which comes off a sheep at one shearing. — ORDER OF 
THE GOLDEN F. [Fr. Toison d'or.) (Hist.) One of the 
most distinguished of European orders of knighthood, 
founded by Philip IIT. duke of Burgundy, in 1430, Its 
grand-mastership is claimed by the emperor of Austria 
and the king of Spain, and the order is hence conferred 
at both those courts. 

Fleet, (/lét.) [A 8. flota, a concourse of ships.] A squad- 
ton of ships, either naval or commercial. 

Fleetwood, (/lét’wiid,) a seaport of England, co, Lan- 
caster, at the mouth of Morecambe Bay, 18 m. N.W. of 
Preston. It is much resorted to for its sea-bathing. 


Pop. 6,000, 

Fleming. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 

Fleming, ( //m'ing,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co. ; area, 500 
sq. m. ; C. Flemingsburgh. 

Flemish, ( flém’ish.) (Geog.) Pertaining to Flanders. 

Flemish School, (The.) (Puint.) The school of 
art founded in Flanders in the beginning of the 15th 
cent., at Ghent and Bruges, by the brothers Van Eyck. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are perfection of 
chiar-oscuro, admirable finish without hardness, bril- 
liancy of color, and florid luxuriance of design. In its 
earlier period Quintin Matsys and Mabuse were counted 
among its masters; later came Rubens, Vandyke, Sny- 
ders, Jordaens, the younger Teniers, &c. 

Flensborg, or FLENSBURG, ( flainz'bórg,) a seaport of 
Germany, in Schleswig-Holstein, on a flord of the Baltic, 
19 m. N.N.W. of Schleswig. Shipbuilding is an impor- 
tant industry here, Fop. 21,999, 
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Flesh, (/lésh.) [From A.8. flese.] (Anat.) The muscular 
part of an animal body, in which the blood-vessels are 
80 small as to retain only blood enough to give them a 
red color. — ( Bot.) The pulpy substance of any fruit or 
root. 

Fleteher, Joux, (Jich'ür, an English dramatist, 
whose name is inseparably associated with that of his 
friend and co-worker, Joan BEAUMONT (q. v.), was B. in 
Northamptonshire, 1576. His plays, such as The Scorn- 
ful Lady, and Rule a Wife and have a Wife, were dur- 
ing two centuries the delight of the stage. D. 1625. 

Fleur-de-lis, ( /loor-de-lċ'.) [Fr., lily-lower.] (Her.) 
A charge supposed to represent an iris; or, a8 some 
have imagined, the head of a javelin. It constitutes 
the chief feature in the armorial bearings of the French 
royal house of Bourbon, and was first borne by King 
Louis VII. in 1140. 

Fleurus, ( /loo'rooz,) a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 7 
m. N.E. of Charleroi, memorable for the several battles 
fought near it in the years 1622, 1690, 1794, and 1815; 
the most important being that of June 26, 1794, in 
which the Imperialists under the Prince of Coburg 
were defeated by the French under Gen. Jourdan. Pop. 
3,000 


000, 

Fleury, ANpRÉ HzncULE Dr, (floo’re,) cardinal and 
prime-minister of France under Louis XV., was B. in 
Languedoc, 1653. In 1683 he became almoner to Louis 
XIV., who, in 1683, raised him to the see of Fréjus, 
and by his will appointed F. preceptor to the heir-ap- 
parent, afterward Louis XV. In 1726 he received from 
the latter the premiership of the kingdom, and from 
Rome the red hat. F. governed France wisely and well, 
and D., à member of the Academy, in 1743. 

Fleury, CLAUDE, ABBÉ, a French divine, B. in Paris, 1640, 
chiefly known as the author of a good Ecclesiastical His- 
tory M vols., 1691-1723). D.1723. 

Flexibility, ( icks-c-bil'e-te) [From L. flecto, flexum, 
to bend.] (Phy.) A property by which numerous bodies 
easily yield to forces tending to change their form; as, 
for example, when a bar supported at both ends is per- 
manently bent by a force acting at its middle point, 
and at right angles to its length. 

Flexor, (ALeks'ór,) or FLECTOR. [From L. lecto, I bend.] 
(Anat.) A term designating several muscles, which 
serve to bend the parts to which they belong, as distin- 
guished from the extensors, which open or stretch these 


Flexure, (fltks’iir.) [L. flexura, a bending.] The act of 
bending, or the form into which a thing is bent, — 
(Geom.) The bending or curving of a line or figure. The 
point of contrary F.is that point in a curve at which 
the curvature passes from convex to concave, or vice 


versd. 

Flint, ( flint.) [A.S.] (Mn.) A semi-pellucid stone, con- 
sisting of nearly pure silex. It is a sub-species of quartz, 
of different shades of color. Flints occur almost always 
in nodules or tubercular concretions of various and very 
irregular forms. They are formed in regular layers in 
chalk strata. How they came to be so deposited is a 
question geologists have not yet solved. They break 
with an even poss surface; are moderately transpa- 
rent, very hard, and capable of a fine polish; readily 
‘strike fire with steel; and burn to whiteness. They are 
employed in the manufacture of glass and pottery-ware. 

Flint, Avstin,an American physician and author, B. in 
Mass., 1812, has produced, besides other valuable medi- 
cal works, one on the Practice of Medicine, which reached 
its 3d edition in 1868. 

Flint. in Mp. a town of Genesee co., on Flint River, 
abt. 65 m. N.W. of Detroit. 

Flint'-glass. (Mauf.) See GLASS. 

Flint River, in Georgia, has its source in Clayton co., 
and empties into the Chattahoochee from Decatur, after 
n general 8. course of abt. 300 m. 

Flintshire, ( f'int'shür.) a maritime co. of England, in 
N. Wales, b. by the Irish Sea, the estuary of the Dee, 
and the cos. of Salop and Denbigh; area, 184,905 acres. 
Surf. generally hilly; soil, fertile, and extremely rich 
in coal, 1 and iron. C. Flint. Pop.76,245. 

Flix'-w © (Bot.) See SISYMBRIUM. 

Float, ( fiot.) [From A.S. flota.) (Naut.) A raft, or num- 
ber of logs or pieces of timber fastened together and 
floated down a river with the tide. — Also, one of tlie 
paddle-boards of a sore pe qe A flat piece of 
stone, iron, &c., attached to a valve in the feed-pipe of a 
steam-engine’s boiler, and supported on the surface of 
the water by a counter-weight; it serves both to show 
the height of the water, and to regulate its supply froin 
the cistern. 

Flonting-bnt'tery,(/óot'ing-.) (Nav.) A ship of war 
razeed, made shot-proof, and armed with heavy ordnance; 
— they are mostly used in the defence of harbors, &c., 
and for covering troops landing on an enemy’s coast, — 
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F. Breakwater. (Civ. Engin. A marine contrivance, 
consisting of a serics of square wooden frames, connected 
by mooring chains or cables, and intended to form the 
bulwark of a basin for ships against heavy seas outside. 
— F, Brivce. (Mil.) A kind of double bridge, the upper 
part of which projects beyond the lower. It is capable 
of being moved forward by pulleys, and is used for 
transporting troops over narrow trenches, Åc., in 
attacking the outworks of a fortified place. 

Floccose, ( /Lók-koz.) (Same deriv.] (Sot.) Tufted with 
locks of soft hair or wool. 

Floceus, (Jlok'küs,) (pl. Fuoccr.) [L.a tuft.] (Bot.) A 
woolly filament often found intermixed with the sporules 
of some kinds of fungi. —(Zodl.) The tuft of flaccid hair 
which forms the extremity of the tails of mammals. 

Flock, (Jiók.) (From A.S. floœ, a company.] A collec- 
tion or number of birds or small quadrupeds ; — sheep 
are generally said to go in flocks, 

Flodden, ( fldd‘dn,) a vill. of England, on the Scottish 
border, co. Northumberland, 3 m. 8.E. of Coldstream, 
memorable for the battle called Flodden Field, Sept. 9, 
1513, in which King James LV. of Scotland was utterly 
defeated by the English army commanded by the Earl 
of Surrey. This, the most disastrous overthrow ever 
sustained by Scottish arms, brought mourning into 
every household in the realm. The king, 12 earls, 13 
barons, and several hundred knights, besides 10,000 
archers and men-at-arms, perished on the field. 

Flood, (The.) (Script.) See DELUGE. 

Flood-gate, (/liid’gat.) [A.8. flod.] A sluice or gate 
that may be opened or shut for the admission or exclu- 
sion of water. — F.-MARE, the high-water mark made on 
the shore. 

Floor'-eloth, (lir-.) ( Manuf.) A coarse canvas coated 
on both sides, and partly saturated with thick varnish, 
one side having usually a colored pattern printed upon 
it in oil-paint. 

Floors, (/lérz.) [A.S. flor.] (Arch.) The horizontal 
partitions between the stories of a building, the upper 
part of which forms the floor of the apartments above, 
and the lower portion the ceiling of those below. 

Fiora, (/lo'rah.) ( Myth.) Tho Roman goddess of flowers 
(Fiz. 328), and supposed 
wife of Zephyrus, wor- 
shipped anterior to the 
building of Rome.Annual 
festivals rapa were 
celebrated in her honor, 
and she is deemed identi- 
cal with the Chloris of the 
Greeks, —( Bot.) A term 
given to a collective sys- 
tem of plants indigenous 
to a country. 

Floral, (flo'rdl.) [From 
L. , Jloris, a flower.] 
Generally, pertaining to 
flowers, or to the goddess 
Flora.— F. ENVELOPE. 
(Bot) The calyx of a 
plant; or the calyx and 
corolla, when both are 
present as protectors of 
the generative organs. 

Florence, /lér’iinz.) (Tt. 
Firenze; anc. Florentia 
Tuscorum.] A magnificent 
city of Central Italy, and 
former C. of the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany, and 
later (until 1872) of the 
Italian kingdom, lies on 
both sides of the Arno, 68 
m. E.N.E. of Leghorn, nnd 187 N.W. of Rome, in a pictu- 
resque valley enclosed by the Apennines. F. is a city 
of palaces, possesses many fine churches, art-galleries, 
and libraries, and gave birth to quite a constellation of 
famous men— Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cosmo and 
Lorenzo de Medici, Galileo, Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Giotto, Macchinvelli, Leo 
X. &c, F.enrly became a Roman colony under Sylla; 
and, after being sacked by the Goths, was restored by 
Charlemagne to afterward become the chief city of a 
republic, erected into a duchy by the Medici in 1537. 
From 1565 till 1872, F. was the seat of the Italian govt. 
Pop. 114,363, 

Florentine, (flor’iin-teen.) [From L. Florentia, Flor- 
ence.) (Geog. A native or inhabitant of Florence, 
Ituly; or, adjectively, anything pertaining co that city. 

Plores, (Jlór'és,) one of the Western Islands. See 

ZORES, 


Flor'es, ^ town of Brazil, p. Goyaz, near the Purana. 
Pop. 3,000. 





Fig. 328. — FLORA. 
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Flores, an island of the Malaysian or E. Archipelago; 
Lat. 8° 50’ S., Lon. 119° 54’ E. Length, 200 m.; average 
width, 30 m. Pop. unknown. 

Flor'es,an island of the N. Pacific Ocean, in Brit. N. 
ori y lying to the W. of Vancouver's Island; N. 

. Lat. 49° 20’, W. Lon. 125° 45. 

Floret, (/lo'rét.) [Fr. fleurette — L. floris.) (Bot.) The 

rtial little flower of an aggregate flower. 

Florian, (jlo-re-on(y’,) JEAN PIERRE CLARIS DE, 8 
French man of letters, B. of a noble family. in Gard. 
1755. He published several romances and fables, which 
were popular in their day, aud was the first translator 
into French of Don Quixote. Ue was elected to the 
Academy in 1788. D. 1794. 

Florida, ( flér’e-dah,) [“ Land of Flowers,"] the extreme 
B.E. State of the American Union, the greater portion 
of which occupies an extensive peninsula, b. E. and W, 
by the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf ot Mexico respectively 
F. lies bet. 26-319 N. Lat., and 80-879 35’ W. Lon., and har 
N. the States of Georgia and Alabama, and W., 2 smal 
segment of the last-named State and the Mexican Guli 
Length, abt. 885 m.; breadth (mean) about 84 m. The 
coast-line embraces an extent of 1,146 m. Area, 59,265 
8q. m., or 87,931,529 acres. The State is divided into 44 
cos., and has as ita chief cities and towns Tallahassee 
(cap.), Pensacola, Apjyalachicola, 8t. Mark’s, St. A ugus- 
tine, Fernandina, Jacksonville, Tampa, and Key West. 
Of these places 8t. Mary's and St. Augustine on the E. 
coast, and Pensacola and Tampa, on the W., offer toler- 
able harbors. The entire peninsula of F. is of diluvial 
formation, and the groups of islets fringing its 8. coasts, 
and called Florida Keys, originally formed part of the 
mainland. The channel between is both dificult and 
dangerous. That part of the surface of the State N. of 
Lat. 28° is generally undulating and wooded in charac- 
ter, while 8, of that parallel the country is very gener- 
ally level and swampy, rising, however, in the centre 
into hills of no noticeable magnitude. Further &., the 
surface presents a flat and almost naked plain, great 
part of which is broken by the Everglades, a swampy 
tract of considerable extent, covered with lakelets of 
from 1 to 6 ft. in depth, and dotted with small, timbered 
aits or islets. The extreme B. point of F. consists of a 
series of rocky banks, low-lying and covered with 
scrubby pine. The soil of the State in its N.E. and N. 
W. parts is fertile, particularly so in the region of which 
Tallahassee is the centre. Besides the Everglades, thero 
are several other extensive swamps and savannas, 
forming good bottom-land, but unavailable for want of 
drainage. The soil, on the whole, may be described as 
sandy, except in the hummocks or timbered lands. Tho 
chief rivers are the Appalachicola, St. John’s, Escambia, 
Perdido, Conecuh, St. Mark's, Suwanee, and Choctaw- 
hatchee; lakes, Okechobee, Kissimee, Macao, and St. 
George. F. possesses a vegetation of the richest nud 
most varied character; since, owing to her mediary 
climatic position, the fruits and flowers of both zones 
— temperate and tropical — flourish here in their utmost 
perfection. The climate of F, approximates to that of 
intertropical regions generally; along the cousts, the 
heat is tempered by the sea-breezes, and the winters are 
so genial as to cause hundreds of invalids to annually 
make it their sanatorium. — Jed. F. raises consider- 
able quantities of maize,oranges, tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
&c., and rears numerous herds of cattle for market. 
The chief exports are, besides the above, turpentine, 
pitch, tar, and lumber. Manufactures are but nomi- 
nally engaged in. The development of the railway inter- 
est in Florida hasincreased wonderfully in the past few 
years; hither:o the magnificent waters of the St. John's 
river has enjoyed, practically, a monopoly of the interior 
carrying trade, The govt. and constitution differ in no es- 
sential from those of the other S. States ; the State ju rep- 
resented in the U. 8. Senate by 2 members; in the 
House of Representatives by 2, having gnined 1 repre- 
sentative by the apportionment under the Cen. of 1880. 
The culture of many of the fruits of the South, but espe- 
cially of the Citrus family, have received great attention 
of late years, and with most flattering results, F.. called 
by the Spaniards Pasqua Florida, owes her discovery 
to Juan Ponce de Leon, April 4, 1512. In 1639 it was 
explored, and in 1565 a body of Freuch Calvinists, who 
had established n settlement 3 years previous, were 
driven out by the Spaniards. The latter held possession 
till 1763, when it reverted to England by cession. The 
Spaniards regained the country in 1781, and 2 years 
later were confirmed in their occupation by the Peace 
of Versailles. In 1820 F. was ceded to the U. States as 
a territory, received a constitution in 1833, and was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State, March 3, 1845. F., in 
1835, was the theatre of a desperate war between its 
aborigines, the Seminole Indians, and the white set- 
tlers; a war which was only terminated after a sacrifice 
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to the United States Government of totteands of livés, | Flowers. (Chem. A term formerly applied to w 


&nd over 39 million dollars, In 1861 (June 10), F. 
passed an act of secession, thenve siding with the Coh- 
federates, and was readinitted to representation in 
Congress in 1565. 

Florida Keys, (-kees,) or Reefs, a group of small 
islands and sand-banks, stretching S.W. from Cape 
Florida to a distance of 200 m. The principal of them 
is Thompson's Island, on which stands the town of 
Key West. 

Florid Style, (/lór'id.) (Arch.) A term used by some 
writers for the highly ornate work executed du gho 
14th and 15th cent. Itsignifles the same thing as Late 
Gothic or Perpendicular. 

Florin, ( in.) [Fr., from It. Fiorino, belonging to 
Florence.) (Numis.) A silver coin of different values in 
different European countries; the name was originally 
giran to a gold piece struck in Florence, Italy, in the 

3th cent. The German gulden are still indifferently 
called ins. The Austrian silver F. ia worth abt. 50 
cents American; those of the other German states abt. 
40 cents. The English F, or two-shilling piece, is 


equivalent to 50 cents. 

Foseule, (jlo’kil.) [From L. flosoulus, a floweret.] 
(BoL) A partial floret of a compound flower. 

Flosculous, ( /lés'kw-lits.) (Same deriv.) ( Bot.) A term 
applied to compound flowers, tnade up of a number of 
florets enclosed in the same common cup. 

Floss, (flds.) [From Icel. flos, the nap of cloth.) Un- 
twisted filaments of the finest raw silk. — ( Bot.) A floc- 
culent substance found in maize and other planta. — 
(Metall.) A vitreous liquid found floating upon molten 
iron in a puddling-furnace.— F. Hots, the orifice for 
removing the slag from a puddling-furnace, — F. SILK. 
(Manf.) The ravelled silk which is broken off in the 
filature of the cocoons, It is carded like cotton or wool, 
and spun into a soft coarse yarn or thread, for makin 
shawls, socks, and other articles where an inferior kin 
of silk may be used. 

Flotsam, Fro^rsAM, (flot’sdm,) or Frorson. [From 
A.B. fleotan, to float.) (Mar. Law.) Goods lost by ship- 
wreck, but which are floating on the sea; as distin- 
guished from jetsam (jettison), sunken goods, and /igan 
(lagan), goods allowed to sink after being tied to a flout 
or buoy, so that Dur may be eventually recovered. 

Floun'der. [Swed. flundra.) (Zodi.) See PLEURONEC- 
TIDR. 

Flour, (flowr.) [From L. flos, floris.) The pulverized 
regen Pana or other cerealia, which has been ground 

namill. 

Flourens, MARIE Jean PIERRE, (floo-rdn(g’,) a French 
physiologist, n. in Béziers, 1794, became secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1833, und a member of the 
French Academy in 1840. Died 1870. His best works 
rg lene c rag rasis end Botis (1847); Course 

parative Physiology ); and an Inquiry into 
« Darwin's Theory of the Origin of Species (1861). 

Flourish ( ferio [From L. floresco, I bloom into 
flower.) ( Mil.) A fanfare of trumpets, sounded on salut- 
ing an officer or other personage of distinction. — ( Mus. 
A prelude or preparatory air, played without settl 
rule; also, the notes which a vocalist or instrumentalist 
occasionally introduces during the performance of a 


peo or passage. 

Flower, Vir) S fleur, from L. flos — foris.) 
Bot.) That part of a t in which the 3n 9 of repro- 
uction (stamens and pistils) are situated. The parts are 

arranged in whorls. In a complete F. the outer one 
consists of the calyx, formed of one or more leaves termed 
sepals; the next is the corolla, composed of one or more 
pon the 3d whorl is formed by the stamens, and the 
nnermost of the pistils. Sometimes there is only one 
whorl of floral leaves, and then the PF. is said to be 
monochlamydeous; if neither whorl is present,it is termed 
achlam: If both calyx and corolla are present, 
but so blended opt that they are not easily distin- 
guished, the floral envelope is called a perianth. Double 
or semi-double P. are those in which, through the effect 
of cuRiv&tion, what should be stamens are c. into 
petals, as in the Rose, Camellias, Carnations, &c. The col- 
ors and odors of F. are subjects in the investigation of 
which physiologists have not yet been able to go far. 
The chemical products on which they immediately de- 
pend are partially known; bnt how the chemical 
changes are wrought, and what various purposes they 
all serve as to the plant ítself, can scarcely be said to 
have even begun to be ascertained. Both colors and 
odors are móre or less owing to the action of the sun's 
rays, They are also sometimes modified by soil; and 
diversitics of color have been obtained in cultivated 
flowers by changing the soil in which they grow. 
Flow’ering Plants. (Bot) See PRÆNOGAMOUS. 
Wiowerless Plants. (Bot) Bee ORYPTOGAMS. 


variety of substances procured by sublimation; as flowers 
of sulphur, &c. 

Flowers, (Artificial.) (Manuf) A considerable 
article of manufacture which has latterly been carried 
to a wonderful degree of perfection, the imitation of 
natural flowers boing s0 exact as to mislead even artista. 
The greatest ingenuity is displayed in the imitation of 
certain flowers, even in a common cheap sprig, consist- 
ing of several materials well put together and arranged. 
The leaves and pesi are generally made of silk, of 
cambric, punched out to proper shapes and sizes, These 
are tinted with a brush and color, and, if necessary, 
glazed with gum, or sprinkled with fire flock, to imi- 
tate the glossy or velvety surface of natural flowers. 
The ribs, where press. are indented with a warm iron. 
The stamens and pistils are formed of wire covered with 
silk, and dipped in gum-water to form the anthers. The 
stalk is then made of wire, coated with green paper, 
and fixed to the stamens and pistil, around which are 
attached the petals, and, lastly, the calyx. Buds are 
made of cotton or glass balls covered with cambric of a 
proper color. The French excel in the manufacture of 
these pretty frivolities, This industry has been suc- 
cessfully naturalized in the U. States; and in New York 
pe" over 2,000 girls are employed in making F, 

Floyd, WiLLiAM, ( floid,) a signer of the Declaration of 
Atnerican Independence, was B. in Suffolk co., N. Y., in 
1784, and became a member of the first Continental 
Congress in 1774. D. 1821. 

Floyd, in Georgia,a W.N.W. co., b. on Alabama; area, 
^40 square miles; County Seat, Rome.— ln Jndiana, 
a S. co., verging upon Kentucky ; area, 150 sq. m. ; C. 
New Albany.— Tow., a N.N.E. co. ; area, 500 sq. 
m. ; County Seat, Charles City. —In Kentucky, an E. 
co. ; area, 500 sq. m. ; County Seat, Prestonburg.—In 
Virginia, a 8.8.W. co., bet. two parallel sections of 
the Blue Ridge; C. tL Court-House. 

Flue, (flov. From Ice qu (Builiing.) A passage 
constructed in the wall of a house, from the bottom to 
the top, to catry off the smoke from the several fires 
burned therein, — (Mech.) A passage in a steam-boiler, 
surrounded by water, for carrying off the gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion. 

Fluid, (Jlov'id.) [From L. fluo, I flow.) ( Phys.) Theovet- 
ically, a collection of material particles which can be 
moved among each other by an indefinitely small force. 
No fluid in nature, however, strictly fulfils this definf« 
tion, though very many do so sufficiently nearly to 
make the conclusions founded on the defivition practi- 
cally correct. The pressure of a fluid on any surface is 
equal to the surface multiplied by the depth of its cen- 
tre of gravity below the surface of the fluid. Fluids are 
divided into elastic and non-clastic; these are, how- 
ever, relative terms, all fluids being more or less 
elastic. That which is termed an elastic fluid, is in the 
form of an air or vapor; it is permanently elastic if it 
retains its aériform nature at tle ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere; but non-permanently elastic, if, like 
steam, it becomes a liquid under the same circumstan- 
ces. The elasticity of non-elastic fluids is so triflin 
that for a long time it was not certain that they ha 
any. Whether a given body shall be a solid, liquid, or 

depends on heat, or heat and pressure. 

Fluke, (flook.) [From Ger. flügel, a wing.] (Naut.) 
That part of an anchor which takes hold of the ground. 
—(Mining.) Au instrument employed in cleansing the 
charge preparatory to blasting. 

Fluor Albus, (Jioo'ór di'büs) [L., white flower.) 
(i) The WHITES, q. v. 

Fluorescence, (-/s'stns.) [From fluor.) (Opt) The 
property which some substances possess of presentin 
a self-luminous appearance, when viewed by reflect. 
light.— FLUORESCENT RAYS are those rays which have 
the greatest actinic influence, and exist beyond the 
violet end of the spectrum, invisible under ordinary 
conditions. 

Fluorine, (floo’o-rin.) (Chem) An element supposed 
by most chemists to belong to the chlorine group. -It 
is a gas, but its properties in the free state are almost 
unknown, owing to its intense affinities which cause it 
to uhite with almost every substance with which it 
comes in contact; the most successful attempt at iso- 
lating it having been performed in vesaels of fluor-spar. 
The most important compounds of fluorihe are the hy- 
drogen compound and fluor-hydric acid, or hydro-fluorie 
acid, At. weight, 19; symbol, F. 

Fluoroty pe, (jloo-sr'o-tip. ) ( Photog.) A procesa in 
which salts of hydro-fluoric acid are employed for the 

urpose of producing pictures by the agency of light. 

Fiu'or-spar. ( tin.) A fluoride of calcium which 
abounds in nature. It occurs sometimes massive, but 
almost always crystallized. The variously colored speek 
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mens called Derbyshire spar are, by means of the turn- 
ing-lathe, formed into vases and other ornaments. 

Flush, ( fliish.) [From Ger. fliessen, to flow.] (Carp.) 
The junction of two bodies 80 as to form an even sur- 
face; as, a flush deck. 

Flushing, (JUish'ing,) a fortified seaport of the Neth- 
erlands, near the S. end of the island of Walcheren, on 
the W. Scheldt, prov. Zealand, and 4 m. 8.8.W. of Mid- 
dleburg. It has a safe and commodious harbor, and is 
a place of active trade. Zop. 17,897. 

Flush'ing, in New York, a town of Queen's co., on 
Long Island Sound, 10 m. E. of the city of New York. 


Flute, (fioot.) [Fr. flûte, from L. flare, to blow.) (Mus.) 
A musical wind-instrument, consisting of a wooden 
tube abt. 18 inclies long, furnished with holes at one 
side, for the purpose of varying its sounds by stopping 
and opening them with the fingers, It was known to 
the ancient Greeks, has a soft and pleasant quality of 
tone, is an important instrument in orchestral music, 
and, in consequence of its easy treatment, has become, 
in modern times, much in favor with amateurs.. Arch.) 
Flutes or Flutings ure vertical channels cut aloug the 





1. Grecian Doric (Parthenon). 2. Grecian Ionic (Erechtheum). 


shaft of a column or pilaster. They are scarcely ever 
used in the Tuscan order; in the Doric they are 20 in 
number, and are separated by a sharp edge or arris; in 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, their number is 
24, and they are separated by a small fillet (Fig. 329). 
Flutes are said to be cabled when they are filled in to 
about one-third of their height from the base with a 
convex bead. This is done to strengthen the column 
and protect the flutes. 

Flute’-mouth. (Zo) See FISTULARIDAR. 

Flavanna, (Jloo-vàn'nah,) in Virginia, a $.E. central 
co.; area, 170 sq. m.; C. Palmyra. 

Fluvial, (/loo've-dl,) FLUVIATIO, FLU'VIATILE. [From 
L. fluvius, a river.) Belonging to, formed by, or exist- 
ing in rivers; fluvial deposits, 

Flax, (füks) [From L. flurus, a flowing.) (Chem.) 
The term given to any substance employed in the arts 
which causes or facilitates the reduction of a metallic 
ore and the fusion of the metal. The fluxes made use 
of in experiments consist usually of alkalies, which ren- 
der earthy mixtures fusible, by converting them into 
glass. When tartar is deflagrated with half its weight 
of nitre, a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of potash 
remains, which is called black flux. When an equal 
weight of nitre is used, the entire charcoal is burned 
off, and while flux remains. Limestone, fluor-spar, 
borax, and several earthy or metallic oxides, are em- 
ployed as fluxes in metallurgy.— (Med.) An extraor- 
dinary issue or evacuation of the bodily humors, — 
( Meteor.) Tho F. and reflux of the sea signifies its. regu- 
lar and periodical motion, occurring twice in 24 hours, 
48 minutes, By the flux, or flow of the tide, the water 
rises; by the reflux, or ebb, it sinks or lowers. 

Fluxions, (jlik’shiinz.) [Same deriv.] (Math) A 
method of algebraical calculation invented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, in 1665. In this branch of mathematics, mag- 
nitudes of every kind are supposed to be generated by 
motion. The method is the same as that of limits com- 
plicated with the idea of motion. By a comparison de- 
rived from mechanics, it represents the method of prime 
and ultimate ratios —a method which has bee .atterly 
abandoned for the Differential Calculus, q. v. 

Fly, (fi.) [From A. S. fleogan.] (Zoöl.) See MJscipA. 
—(Mech.) A heavy wheel or other body, intended to 
regulate the velocity of à machine, or to accumulate 
power. Its efficiency as a regulator arises from the 
comparatively large number of its particles, which re- 
quire » vast increase or diminution of motion in order 
that the velocity of the whole mass may be sensibly 
changed. It absorbs ;notion when there is too much, 
and gives it out when there is too little. In this way 
it is used as a regulator of the steam-engine. It serves 
as a means of accumulating force; and suddenly giving 
out a force which it received gradually, it enables a 
power, in coining, &c., to produce a far greater effect 
than would be possible without such a contrivance. 
Its shape is of little consequence, only in so far that the 
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the mass from the centre of motion, that is, the 
the circle it describes, the more effective it is. A Fis 
generally. in the form of a wheel, or of a rod with a 
eavy ball of metal at either end. — ( Print.) That por- 
tion of the machinery of a printing-press which throws 
the sheet off after tbe impression is made. — ( Naut.) 
The card of a compass, or that part on which the 32 
points are described. — In England, a name sometimes 
given to a hackney-coach. 

Fly’-catcher, (-kdch-ür.) (Zoól.) See COLOPTERIDÆ. 

Flying, (iing,) or Flight, (//i) The locomotion 
of an animal in the air by means of wings, organs spe- 
cially adapted to that purpose. By means of these or- 
gans, the animal raises itself from the ground and sus- 
tains itself in the air, as well as moves forward in any 
direction it desires. The only existing animals possess- 
ing the pons of true flight are: among vertebrates, 
birds and bats; and among invertebrates, insects-— to 
the greater part of which vastly numerous class it be 
longs in their perfect state. 

Flying Artillery. (Mi. See ARTILLERY. — F. 
BRIDGE. Same as Pontoon, q. v. — F. CAMP, an encamp- 
ment of troops kept constantly iu the field for skir- 
mishing purposes. 

Flying-but'tress. (Arch.) In the Pointed style, a 
buttress connected with the main building by an arch, 
which abuts against the springing of another arch in 
the interior — generally the vaulting of the nave. 

Fly'ing-fish. (Zoil.) See EXOCŒTIDÆ. 

Flying-lemur. (Zoj.) See LEMURIDÆ. 

Flying-pinion, (-pin'y&án. (Horol.) That part of 
a clock to which is attached a fly or fan, which gathers 
air, and checks the rapidity of the clock's motion, when 
the weight descends in the striking part. 

Firing saure, (20%), Bee PTEROMYS, 

L 


Fly’- eel. (Mech.) See FLY. 
Fo, or Fo-to, (fo'lo.) See BUDDHISM. 
Foal, (foL) [From A.8. fola.) (Zol.) The young of 


the horse ; in other words, a colt or filly. 

Focal, (/o'kdl.) [From I. focus, a hearth.] (Opt.) Per- 
taining to a focus: thus, focal distance is that which lies 
between the centre of a lens, or mirror, and the focus, 
or point of radiate collection. 

Focile, (fosil.) [Same edi (Anat) The superior 
bone of the arm or leg, of which that of the latter is 
called F. minus. 

Focimeter, er) [From L. focus, and Gr. me- 
tron, mensure.] ( An instrument by which a 
photographer is enabled to ascertain the focus of the 
photogenic rays. 

Focus, (/fo'kis) (Eng. gL Focuses; L. woa) Paw 
fireplace.) (Maih.) In Geometry and Conic tions, 
the F. of a parabola is a point in the axis having this 
property, that a radius drawn from it to any point in 
the curve makes the same angle with the tangent, at 
that point, that the tangent makes with the axis. 
Hence, if parallel rays of light fall on the parabola, 
they are reflected to the F.; or rays emitted from the 
F. will be reflected in a direction parallel to the axis. 
The foci of an ellipse ure situated in the major axis, at 
equal distances from the centre; and the sem of two 
straight lines drawn from them to any point in the 
curve, is with the same ellipse always the same quan- 
tity. Also these two lines make equal angles with the 
tangent at that point. Hence rays of light, &c., emitted 
from one F., are reflected to the other. The foci of as 
hyperbola are also in the major axis, at equal distances 
from the centre; but the difference between two straight 
lines drawn from them to any point in the curve, is 
with the same hyperbola always the same quantity; 
and these two lines make equal angles with the tangent 
at that point, but at opposite sides of the curve. Hence 
a ray of light emitted from one F. will be reflected into 
the direction of a ray coming from the other; or rays 
passing towards one F. will be reflected to the other. — 
(Opt.) The point of convergence at which all the rays 
of light meet after passing through a convex lens. It 
should be observed, however, that the F. is not, strictly 
speaking, a point, but a small circle, which bears the 
same relation to the apparent diameter of the lens that 
the image of any other object, formed in the F. of the 
lens or mirror, bears to the object itself. Only a point 
can give the image of a point. 

Fodder, (/od'dr.) [A. 8.] (Agric) Any kind of food 
guitable for cattle; thns, Green F. consists of grasa, 
tares, clover, &c.; Dry F., of oats, barley, vetches, beans, 
bran, &c. 

F«eniculum. ( fe-nik’ii-liim.) (Bot.) A gen. of punte, 
O. Apiaceæ, having finely dissected leaves, no involucres, 
and yellow flowers. F. dulce, the Sweet Fennel, is 
grown as a pot-herb, and for garnishing dishes for the 


table. 
, besa it je resisted by the air the better; but the further | Fog, (/2g.) [Dau a storm.] (Metor) A cloud resting ou 
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er near the surface of the earth. Fogs appear whenever 
the temperature of the air falls markedly below the 
dew-point; so that, if any circumstance occurs either, 
(1) to lower the temperature of the air considerably, or 
(2) to pour more vapor into the air than it can hold in 
the form of invisible vapor, a mist or fog — the aggre- 
gate of the particles of condensed vapor— makes its 
appearance. Owing to the fact that a F. may be caused 
in either of these two ways, fogs result from apparently 
contradictory causes. Thus, a river flowing from a cold 
to a warm region will often be covered with F., because 
it is colder than the surrounding air, which, becoming 
cooled below the dew-point, discharges its moisture in 
the form of F.; but, again, a river flowing from a warm 
to a cold region will also often be covered with F., be- 
cause it pours more vapor into the air than can be re- 
tained in the invisible form. Fogs often appear on 
mountain slopes. The air which blows up the slopes is 
gradually lowered in temperaturo, and at length reaches 
& level where its temperature is lowered below the dew- 
point, when condensation takes place. The fogs which 
occur in the winter months in large cities built on rivers 


are due to cold winds which flow in upon an accumula- 


tion of warm moisture-laden air. After mild weather, 
with prevalent southerly wind, a steady easterly cur- 
rent almost invariably causes a dense F. to make its 
appearance, the air being compelled to resign its mois- 
ture as the temperature gradually falls. 
Fog'-bank, (-bängk.) (Naut.) An appearance at sea in 
hazy weather which frequently resembles a landfall, but 
which vanishes by degrees the nearer it is approached. 
Fog Signals. It has been demonstrated that there 
is a zone around ocean fog signals, from one-quarter to 
one-half mile distant, within which no sound can be 
heard. Also at one and one-half miles it cannot be 
heard. Within and beyond these zones itcan be heard 
distinctly, being quite loud between two and two-and- 
one half miles, and very distinet within the one mile 
zone. l'he Round can be heard ut a distance of about 


three miles. 

Foil, (fil) [Fr. feuille, literally, a leaf.) Among jewel- 
lers, à thin leaf of metal placed uuder gems and pre- 
cious stones to increase their lustre and. improve their 
color. — ( Com.) Thin slheet-lead, used for the lining of tea 
chests. — [From 0. Fr. refoulé, blunted.] ( Fencing.) An 
elastic rod of steel, or a pointless sword, used to fence 
with by way of exercise. It generally has at the end a 
button or a lexther-covered piece of cork, in order to 
prevent accidents. — (Arch.) In Gothic architecture, 
the span between the cusps of feathering: — otherwise 
termed Fuiling. 

Foix, (fwaw,) the surname of a fami!y illustrious in 
French and Navarrese history, and of which the most 
eminent members were: Gaston, 3d Comte De F. and 
Vicomte Dk BÉARN, otherwise called Picus, B. 1331. He 
took a prominent part in the suppression of the 
Jacquerie (q. v.) in 1358, und carried on a petty war with 
the Count of Armagnac. This chivalrous prince D. with- 
out issue in 1391, leaving his patrimony to the crown 
of France. — GASTON DE F., Duc DE Nemours, and COMTE 
DE NARBONNE, B. 1489, was a nephew of Louis XII. In 
1512, while in command of the French army in Italy, 
he gained the great battle of Ravenna, anà met his 
death while in pursuit of the fleeing enemy. 

Foix, a city of France, C. of dep. of same name, on the 
Ariège, 44 m. S. of Toulouse, and former C. of a princi- 
pality governed by the princes of Béarn. Pop. 6,000. 

Foldvar, (/öld'vakr,)a town of Hungary, co. Tölna, on 
the Danube, 49 m. S. of Buda. Pop. 10,000. 

Foley, Joux Henry, (o'le) an eminent British sculp- 
tor, B. in Dublin, 1818, became a member of the Royal 
Academy of London. Ilis most popular works are his 
Ino and Bacchus ; Venus rescuing Æneas; the Houseless 
Wanderer, &c. 

Foliage, (forte-dj.) [Fr. feuillage.] Leaves in general. 
—(Arch, kc.) The representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, Intended to ornament and enrich capi- 
tals, friezes, pedimeuts, finials, crockets, &c. 

Folinte, (fo'le-dt.) [From L. foliatus, leaved.] (Bot) 
Leafy ; supplied with leaves; as, a foliate branch. 

Foliaceous, (fo-le-d'shiis.) [L. foli ; leafy.] (Bot.) 
Leaf-like ; having leaves, as err thus, a F. spike is 
one that has leaves intermixed with flowers.— ( Min.) 
Possessing the form of a lamina or leaf; as, foliaceous 
spar. 

Foliated, (fo'le-dl-d.) [Same deriv.] (Bot) Same 
as FoLIATE, q. v.—(Arch.) Ornamented with trefoils, 
cinquefoila, and the like, — (Mín.) Lamellar; consist- 
ing of thin leaves or plates; as, a foliated structure. 

Fotiation, (/o-le-i'shün.) (From Fr. folium, a leaf.] 
The act of beating a metal into thin leaves or plates; 
also, the operation of covering the backs of looking- 
glasses with a thin coat of tinfoil aud quicksilver ;— 
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otherwise termed foliating.—( Bot.) The disposition of 
the nascent leaves of plants within the leaf-bud.— 
(Geol.) Structural separation into plates or layers of 
definite thickness; as seen in gneiss, mica-schist, &e. 

Foligno, (/o-leen'yo,) a town of Central Italy, p. Pe- 
rugia, on the Flaminian Way, 14 m. N. by W. of Spoleto. 
Pop. 11,657. 

Folio, (fo'le-o.) [It., a leaf.] Literally, the leaf of a 
book. — (Com.) In uccount-books, ledgers, &c., the right 
nnd left hand pages, each being marked by the eume 
number : —abbrev. fol. — (Prínt.) A book of the largest 
size, the leaves of which are formed by once doubling a 


sheet of paper. 

Folioie, UE [L. foliolus, a little leaf.] (Bot.) A 
leaflet, or one of the single leaves which, together, form 
a compound leaf. 

Folkestone, (Joks'stán,) a fortified seaport of Eng- 
land, co. Kent, 7 m. W. by S. of Dover. From its pier 
(built at a cost of $250,000) the tidal steamers to Bou- 
logne sail twice a duy. Pop. 12,000, 

Follicle, (fél'lce-k'l.) [From L. folliculus, a small bag 
or pouch.] ise) A seed-vessel, opening on one side 
longitudinally, and containing several seeds; as seen 
in the fruit of Larkspur and Columbine. 

Fomal-haut, (/»mdLl-hót.) (As.) A star of the Ist 
magnitude in Piscis Australis. 

Fomentation, ( fo-mén-à'shün.) [From L. fomentum, 
a warm em (Med.) The act of applying hot water 
or medicated fluids (such as decoctions of herbe, &c.) 
to any part of the body, for the purpose of easing pain 
or irritation, or dispersing tumors and the like. 

Fond-du-Lac, (/fdnd-doo-lik’,) [Fr., end of the lake,] 
in Wisconsin, an E. co., penetrated in its N. part by 
Lake Winnebago; area, 735 sq. m.; C. Fond-du-Lac. 
Pop. 46,273. — A flourishing town, C. of above co., at 
the S. corner of Luke Winnebago, 70 m. N.N.W. of Mil- 
wuukee. 

Font, (font.) [From L. fons, a fountain.] (Eccl) A 
large stone basin or vessel, in which water is contained 
for baptizing infants or adult persons. It was probably 
so called because baptism was usually performed among 
the primitive Christians at springs or fountains.—] From 
L. fundere, to melt or cast.) (Print.) A complete as- 
sortment of printing-types of one size, including a due 
DEPO of all the letters, points, figures, accents, 

c.:—otherwise written fount. 

Fontaineblenu, ( fon-tdn'blo,)a town of France, dept. 
Seine-et-Marne, 32 m. 8.8.E. of Paris. This place owes 
its celebrity to the magnificent royal residence which 
has served as the abode of a long line of French mon- 
archs, and is situated in the midst of the Forest of. Fa 
richly-wooded demesne of 34,200 acres. This splendid 
cháteau is rife with memorable historical eventa, chief 
of which was the abdication of Napoleon I. Pop. 13,123. 

Fontana, Domenico, (fón-tah/nah,) an Italian archi- 
tect, B. near Como, 1543, while employed as chief archi- 
tect to Pope Sixtus V., erected the Egyptian obelisk in 
front of St. Peter's, Rome, 1586, and afterwards built 
the palaces of the Lateran and the Quirinal, and the 
Vatican Library. D. 1607. 

Fontarabia, (Jón-tah-ra'be-ah,) [Sp. FUENTERRABIA,] 
& fortified seaport of Spain, prov. Guipuzcoa, on the 
Bidassoa, 20 m. W. by 8. of Bayonne; formerly consid- 
ered one of the keys of the kingdom. F. was taken by 
Francis L of France in 1521, and by the Duke of Ber- 
wick in 1719. Pop. 8,370. 

Fontenelle, BERNARD LE BovIER DE, (fdnt-nail’,) an 
eminent French man of letters, B. in Rouen, 1657. He 
was a nephew of Corneille the great tragic poet, and in 
1699 was appointed perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences. His reputation rests chiefly upon Dialogues 
of the Dead (1683); Discourse on the Plurality of Worlds 
(1636) ; and an Essay on the Geometry of the Infinite (1727). 
D. 1751, at the patriarchal age of one hundred years. 

Fontenoy, (Fr. pron. fónt'nwaw,) a village of Belgium, 
prov. Hainault, 6 m. S.E. of Tournai. ere, April 30, 
1745, a great battle took place, between the French 
under Marshal Saxe, and the English with their allies 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, in which the 
latter were defeated after a desperate struggle. 

Foo’-choo-foo, or Foo'-chow-foo, a city and 
seaport of China, prov. Foh-kien, on the Min, in Lat. 
26° 12' 24" N., Lon. 119° 30' E. It is a place of great 
commercial importance, exporting great quantities of 
tea, and was opened to foreign trade in 1842. Pop. 


1,000,000. 

Food, ( food.) [A.8. foda,nutriment.] ( Physiol.) In its 
widest sense, the word food may be said to comprehend 
all things which, when taken into the animal body. 
contribute to its maintenance or healthy action. In the 
more limited sense in which the word is generally u 
food consists of certain oxidizable solids and liquids 
complex constitution, which, inasmuch as they all can 
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tain carbon, até classed among organic Mp rte 
They are divided into two great groups: 1. 
ous, or flesh-forming elements of food, which are albun- 
men, fibrin, casein, leguinin, and gelatin. 2. Non-nitro- 
genous, or heat-producing elements, which are fate and 
oils, starches and sugars. With the exception of gelu- 
tin, which occupies a somewhat doubtful position, the 
nitrogenous elements have for their chief function the 
repair of the muscular and other tissues. The non- 
nitrogenous elements appear to act as mere fuel, being 
burnt in the body to supply the force which it expends 
as heat and work. But it cannot be doubted that, inas- 
much as the flesh-formers are ultimately oxidized in the 
body, they also contribute to its available furce, and are 
even capable of replacing toa great extent the non- 
nitrogenous clements. All the more important articles 
of food contain one or more members of each qo: 
Frankland (Phil, Mag., Sept., 1860,) has ascertained with 
great care the calorific value, as burnt in tlie body, of 
the most important substances used as food. Fats and 
oils are greatly superior to all other substances as 
sources of force, one gramme of the fat of beef, when 
oxidized in the body, yielding no less than 3,841 metre- 
kilogrammes of force, whereas the dry lean yielded only 
2,047, ahd dry bread only 1,025 metre-kilogrammes, Ont- 
meal and flour appear in the tables as the most economi- 
cal sources of force. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that in estimating the value of a food, account must be 
taken of its flesh-forming, as well as of its fe - 
ing ; and, moreover, that its usefulness will depend in no 
slight degree on the ease with which it can be digested, 
Fool, (Court,) or JESTER, one of a class of licensed 
buffoons anciently nttached to almost every royal and 
noble household for the purpose of affording entertain- 
ment by their gibes, jests, and gambols to the master 
of the house, his family, and guests. Mrd wore a dis- 
tinctive dress, not unlike that of the clown on the 
modern stage, the chief insignia of which were the 
parti-colored fool'a-cap bearing 3 asses’ ears and a cock's- 
comb, which surmounted a shaven head; a fancifully 
shaped sceptre; a wide collar; and bells, the latter sown 
to the cap and other parts of the costume. Among the 
more celebrated of French C.-F. were Triboulet of the 
court of Francis I., Chieot, the jester of Charles IX., aud 
Angely the cynical buffoon of Louis XIIT., and the last 
of his order in that country. England had also her sinl 
representatives in this field of Momus; tlie C.-F. of Henr 
VIIL., with their retinue of giants and Xit the dwarf, 
and Archie Armstrong, James I.’s licensed joker, being 
the most celebrated. C-F. in all European countries 
save Russia were discontinued soon after tho first quar- 
ter of the 17th cent. Peter the Great and the Empress 
Anne, however, awe up the practice much later. 
Fools, (Feast of.) ( .) The name given to a kind 
of Saturnalia that was celebrated in various European 
countries from the 5th to the 16th cents. New Year's 
Day was the chief time of its celebration, and it con- 
sisted of mummeries, somewhat resembling those of the 
modern masquerade. This festival, although repeatedly 
condemned by the PAS, remeh in more or less 
vogue until the era of the Reformation. 
Foolsenp, (foolz’kdp.) (Com.) A kind of writing- 
paper, one size larger than post:—-its name is derived 
from the water-mark of a fool’s cap formerly used by 
paper-makers. 
Foot, ( /àt,) (pl. Feet.) [A.S. fot; pl. fet.) (Nat. Hist.) 
Animals are distinguished, with respect to the number 
of their feet, into bi, 2-footed, as men and birds; and 
ene 4-footed, as most land animals. The human 
oot consists of the tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges or 
toes. The/artus is composed of 7 bones in 2 rows, in the 
first of which is the os calcis or heél-bone. The meta- 
tarsus is composed of 5 bones, 1 to each toe; While the 
toes are composed, like the phalanges of the fingers, of 
14 bones, the big toe having 2, the rest 3 each. Man 
is distinguished from his relatives in the zoülogical scale, 
among other things, "n being able to plant liis foot flat 
on the ground, while the foot of the quadrumana, when 
attempting to walk, rests on its outer side. — À measure 
of length, varying in different countries, but in all 
divided into 12 parts. The English foot consists of 12 
inches. A square F. i8 a square surface, each of whose 
4 sides is a foot in length. A cubic or solid F. is a solid 
contained within 6 surfaces, each of which is a square 
F. A square F. contains 144 square inches, and a cubic 
F. 1,728 cubic inches. — ( Pros.) In anc. poetry, a meas- 
ure consisting of a certain number of long and short 
syllables — dissyllabic, or consisting of 2 feet, as the 
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covered bladder over a goal or bonndary dividing 2 sets 
of players. The object or the play is fo send the Dall 
by means of legitimate kicking Into the adversary’4 
ground, Foot Yall has become a favorite inter-collegi- 
ate game in tiie United States, and has been developed 
iuto a more vigorous and dan;erous game than its 
English prototype. In consequence of the many serious 
injuries to players, the methods of play were revised 
in 1895, and the danger thereby reduced. 


Foote, AxpREw Hutt, ( fit.) an American naval officer, 


p». in New Haven, Conn., 1806. Entering the U. S. nav y 
in 1822, he became a commander in 1852, saw service in 
China in 1556, and, after the outbreak of the Civil War, 
acted with signal credit in the reduction of forts Henry 
and Donelson, 1862. In the same year he was promoted 
to be rear-ndmiral, D. 1563. 


Foramen, (/fo-ra'mén,) pl. FORAMINA. [L. an ori- 


fice.] (Anat.) A small opening. The F. ovale is the 
aperture between the two auricles of the heart of the 
foetus, which before birth allows the blood to pass from 
one to the other without going through the lungs. It 
closes when the child is born ; for, the blood being no 
longer purified by passing through the lungs of the 
mother, it is indispensable that it should now pass 
through the lungs of the infant. Hence, if a child has 
eter breathed, its lungs will float in water, from their 
air-cells having been rendered light by inflation. — 
(Bot) An opening through the integuments of an 
ovule, by which the fecundating influence of the pollen 
reaches the nucleus. 


Foraminifera, (-min-if'ür-a.) [From L. foramen, 


and ferre, to bear.] (Zodl.) A group of Rhizo , in- 
habiting small shells, usually calcareous, which are fre- 
quently of elegant form. They have received their 
name koni the shell being, in many instances, pierced 
with minute holes, through which the animal extends 
parts of its body for the purpose of collecting food. The 
animals are destitute of special organs, and consist of 
a mass of featureless matter called sarcode, The shells 
are sometimes one-chambered, but generally they are 
divided into several chambers, being increased by ad- 
ditional chambers as the animal grows, The forms are 
very varied, globular, flask-shaped, dagger-shaped, nau- 
tilus-like, &c. Some of the minute forms are interest- 
ing objects for the microscope. They are all inhab- 
itants of the sea, and, while some are found on shore- 
seaweed, others have been brought up from a depth of 
1800 fathoms. Their fossil remains abound in prodig- 
ious numbers in the tertiary beds. A considcrable por- 
tion of the chalk-beds is formed of minute foraminifer- 
ous shells. 


Forbes, (fdrbz,) EnwARD, a distinguished English na- 


turalist, B. 1815. His most important works are: a 
History of British Mollusca, and a History of British 
Sturfishes, D. 1854. 

orbid'den-frutit. rr See CrrRUS. 

Forbin, CLAUDE, COMTE DE, ( for-bdn’,) a distinguished 
French naval officer, n. near Aix, 1656, after service 
under the king of Siam, held a high command at sea 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, and gained 
some dashing victories over the English and tck 
marine. D. 1753. 


Force, (./ors.) |Fr., from L. fortis, strong.] (Mech. and 


Phys.) Any cause which can move a body, change its 
motion, or keep it at rest when other forces are acting 
upon it. In statics, force is synonymous with pressure, 
and is measured by comparison with a unit of weight; 
thus, a statical force is usually described as a pressure 
many pounds. In dynamics, a force is that which pro- 
duces or changes motion, and is measured by the veloc- 
ity it can impart to 5 given mass in a given time. Tho 
force required to produce a given velocity in a given 
time is found by experiment to vary as the mass of 
matter moved; and the force required to move a given 
mass varies as the velocity generated in a given time; 
hence, by choosing suitable units we may say that the 
pressure producing motion is equal to the product of 
the mass moved, and the velocity generated in a second 
of time. The pressure in this case is termed the mor- 
iug force. A force which acts continuously on a body 
so as to accelerate its motion is termed an accelerating 
force, — (Law.) Any unlawful violence offered to the 
person or to property. 


Forceps, (Jórscpz) [L. pincers.] (Surg. An in- 


strument for holding or grappling anything. Also a 
pair of scissors for cutting off or dividing the Jeshy 
metnbranous parts of the body. 


spondee, trochee, and iambus,—or trisyllabic, as the 
unapest, daetyl, and tribrach. —(AMil.) Same as INFANTRY ; 
—usel in tho singular only. 

Foot-ball, (-hau.) (Games) A favorite English out- 
door game, consisting iti the kicking of a large leather- 


Foree’-pump. (ydrau.) See Pump. 

Forcible Entry and Detain'er, (/dr'se-bl.) 
[From Eng. force.] (Law.) A forcible entry is a violetit 
and actual entry into houses or lands; and a forcible 
delainer, a violent withholding the possession of landë, 
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&c., 30 that the person who has a right of entry is uin- 
dered therefrom. 

Forcing, (/orsing. [From Eng. force] (Hor) A 
method of obtaining fruita and flowers before their due 
season, by the application of heat; — hence the place 
wherein such process is carried on is called a forcing- 
house or forcing-pit. 

Ford, ( ard.) [A- 8.] A crossing-place in a river, where 
the water is sufficiently shallow to permit persons to 
wade through it to the opposite bank. 

Ford, ( fórd,) in Illinois, a N.E. central co.; area, 450 sq. 
m.; C. Paxton. s 

Fordham, ( ford'Mdm,) in New York,a village of West- 
chester co., 10 m. N.N.E. of New York city, and the seat 
of the Roman Catholic college of St. John's, and of 8t. 
Joseph's Theological Seminary. Pop. 2,151, 

Fore, ( for.) A.8.] (Naut.) In so perience, denoting that 
part of a ship which is near or about the head or stem ; 
thus fore and aft signifies from stem to stern. The 
FoRE-AND-AFT SAILS belonging to 3 ship, are the driver, 
jiba, and staysails. 

Fore-body, ( fór/bód-e.) | Fore and body.] (Anat.) The 
chest of the human frame, — ( Naut.) That section of a 
ship which extends from the head to the mainmast; — 
ns opposed to after-body. 

Forecastle, (/orkds'l; in sailors’ parlance fok'sl.) 
(Shipbuilding.) A short deck in the fore-part of a ship 
above the upper deck, containing the bunks or sleeping- 
berths of the common sailors. 

Foreclosure, (-kldzh’iir.) ( Law.) The proceedingof one 
who holds a mortgage, to bar an equity of redemption 


on failure of the mort, r to redeem his pledge, 
otherwise styled his equity of redemption. es 

Foreground, ( for'ground.) (Puint.) That part of a 
nne which appears to form an expanse in front of 
the figures. 

Foremast, (-mdst.) (Shipbuilding.) That mast of a ship 
which is placed in the fore-part near the bow, and 
carries the foresail and foretopsail yards. — ForEMAST+ 
MEN. (Naut) Those of a ship's crew who take in the top- 
sails, furl the sails, &c.:—otherwise known as able seamen, 

Forensic, ( fo-rén'sik.) [From L. forum.] Belonging to 
the ancient forum:—hence, judicial; pertaining to 
legal proceedings. —(Educ.) A written thesis or argu- 
ment in which a Harvard student is required to sus- 
tain either the pro or con of a stated question. 

Foresail, (/or'sL) (Nau.) In a full-rigged ship or 
bark, the long, square, lower sail on the foremast; in a 
schooner, the fore-and-aft sail on the foremast: in a 
sloop, a triangular stay-sail. 

Fore-shertening, (-a^órn-Ing.) (Patut. and Persp.) 
The art of correctly conveying to the mind the impres- 
sion of the entire length of an object, when represented 
as viewed in an oblique or gx position; 

Forest, (for’ést.) [Fr. forêt, from L. foresta.] A large 

` tract of land covered with trees and undergrowth; dif- 
fering from a weed chiefly in its extent, and from a 

in its young trees growing of themselves 
without being sown or planted. 

Forest, ( fór'ést,) in Pennsylvania, a N.N.W. co.; area, 
376 sq. m.; C. Marion. 

Forey, Eu FRÉDÉRIC, ( fo'ra,) a marshal of France, B. 
in Paris, 1804. He served with éclat in Algeria, and in 
the Crimea, commanded a division in the battle with the 
Austrians at Montebello (1859). He was appointed gen- 
eral-in-chief of the expedition against Mexico, 1862; 
took the capital of that country, 1863; and was after- 
ward created marshal of France, and resigned his com- 
maud to Gen. Bazaine. D.18/2. 

Forfar, ( /ór/fahr,) a town of Scotland, C. of a co. of 
same name (otherwise known as Angus-shire), in tho 
Valo of Strathmore, 14 m. N. of Dundee. Pop. 11,170. 

Forfeiture, ( f//r/fct-ür.) [From L. forisfactura, an out- 
lawry.) (Eng. Law.) The loss of some right, privilege, 
estate, goods, lands, or employments, &c., neglect of 
performance of duty, or for some crime or flagitions 
offence committed. 

Forge, ( forj.) [Fr., from L. fabrica.) ( Metall.) A small 
furnace in which smiths and other artificers in iron, 
steel, &c., heat their metals red-hot, in order to soften 
and render them more malleable; the term denotes also 
a large furnace or íron-works, in which the ore taken 

wn the mine Ac smelted. 
orgery, /jür-e.)) [From Fr. forgeur, a counter- 
feiter.) ( Law.) The fraudulent taking OF altering any 
deed or writing to the prejudice of another man's right; 
particularly the signature cf another with intent to de- 
fraud. F. is a misdemeanor at common law. 

Prager menot (Bot.) See Myosoris. 

lenlarire, (/or-f -u-la're-e.) [From L. f 
' a small pair of shears.) (Zoól.) rwig fam., com- 
prising orthopterons insects which have the body long, 
somewhat flattened, and armed at the hind extremity 
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th a pair of slender sharp-pointed blades or nippen, 
which open and shut horizontally (Fig. 330). Thay 
refer cool and damp places, collect under stones and 
e bark of trees, creep into crevices, fly by night, devour 
fruits, and defend themselves with their pincers. It hag 
been said that they crawl into the ear, but this supposi- 
tion is unsupported by any well-authenticated instances 





Fig. 330. — EARWIGS. 


Fork, (/órk.) [A.S. fore.] An instrument of silver, 
steel, or iron, divided at the end into two, three, or more 
rongs, and used at table for carrying food to the mouth. 
The use of any es of forks at table was quite un- 
known till the 16th cent., and they were then known 
only in Italy, which has the merit of this invention. 
None of the sovereigns of England had forks till after 
the reign of Henry VIII; all, high and low, used their 
fingers. It was accordingly a part of the etiquetto of 
the table to employ the fingers so delicately as not to 
dirty the hand to any serious degree; but as even by 
the best management the fingers were less or more 
soiled, it was the custom to wash the hands immediately 
upon the dishes being removed from the table. 

Forli, (7a) (Anc. Forum Livii.] A city of Central 
Italy, C. of p. of same name, on the Zmilian Way, 15 
m. 8.W. of Ravenna. In 1797 the French made F. the 
C. of the dep. Ligen id 17,123. 

Forlorn-hope, ( -hóp.) [From A. 8. forloren, 
abandoned, Pias A or detachment of soldiers 
detailed to lead in an assault, to storm a counterscarp, 
enter a breach, or perform any other military service 
attended with t and immiuent peril. 

Form, (form) [From L. forma, an appearance.] 
( Physiol.) The essential and distinguishing modification 
of the matter of which any body is ipi nate m (iae) 
A rule established and ordained to be observed in legal 
proceedings. — ( pog The pages or columns of type, 

roperly arran and inclosed and locked in an iron 

rame called a chase, for the purpose of being put to 
ress. There are two F. requi for every sheet, one 
r each side; and each F. consists of more or fewer 
ges, according to the size of the books. 

Formation, (.for-má'shün.) [L. formatio, a shaping. 
(Geol) Any assemblage of rocks — whether stratifi 
or unstratified — having some common character, such 
ns origin, age, or composition. 

Formative, (órm'a-tiv. |Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 
prefix or terminal used in forming a word, or a class of 
words, 

Formic Acid, (fér'mik.) [From formica, an ant— 
so called from having been originally found in ants. 
(Chem.) A transparent, colorless liquid, of a pungent 
odor, and very corrosive. It mixes with water in all 
proportions, and unites with bases to form salts, which 
are called Formiates. It is the first term of a series of 
homologous acids formed by the oxidation of the alco. 
hols, acetic acid being the second term. Form, HO'Cg- 


H 

Forte Icarire, ( für-me-ka're-e,) or Fonwicimas.. (Zobl.) 
The Ant fam., comprising hymenopterous insects which 
have the head triangular, long geniculate antennz, the 
pedicel which connects the abdomen with the thorax in 
the form of a knot or scale, and the legs slender (Fig. 
331) Ants are social insects, and are divided, like the 
bees and wasps, into males, females, and neuters, which 
last constitute the great mass of this tribe, and appear 
to conduct the business of the nest. The nouters are 
unproductive females, their ovaria boing undeveloped. 
Their heads are very large, and the mouth is armed 
with strong mandibles. The males die, or are killed by 
the neuters, before the eggs they have impregnated are 
excluded. The productive females die soon after the 
eggs are matured and excluded. They, like the males. 
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have four well developed wings, by means of which 
they can fly. The eggs which the queen ant deposits, 
andi the larvæ when hatched, are tended with the most 
careful solicitude by the workers. The pups are as well 
looked after, and when the time has arrived for the 
perfect insect 
to emerge from 
its cocoon, the 
workers are at 
hand to aid in 
its release. At 
a particular 
period some of 
the pap pro- 
duce perfect 
males and fe- 
males, which 
after a while 
take flight and 
pair. The im- 
pregnated fe- 
males denude 
themselves of 
their wings, and in many cases are seized by a colony of 
workers, carried into a nest, and tended on until they 
have deposited their eggs. White ants belong to a 
different order of insects. See TERMITIDÆ. 
Formosa, (/or-mo'zih. Chin. Tag-wan.] A large 
island in the China Sea, bet. N. Lat. 272-25? 30’, and L. 
Lon. 120° 30’-122°, separated from the Chincse seaboard 
by the channel of Foh-kien, or Strait of Formosa, abt. 
80 miles broad. The W. part of the island belongs to 
China, and the E. portion, but little explored, is supposed 
to be inhabited by independent tribes. Length, N. to 
S., abt. 250 m.; maximum width, abt. 80 m. Estim. 
area, 14,000 sq. miles. A chain of mtns. intersects the 
island through its extreme length. Soil, good; so fer- 
tile, indeed, that F, is often styled the “granary of the 
Chinese coast." Its productions are very various; com- 
prising the chief articles of Chinese export. Ke-lung is 
the only good port. C. Tac-wan, containing a Chinese 
garrison. This island has been successively possessed 
by the Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Chinese, and was ceded to Japan in 1895, at the close 
of the war with China. Pup. est. 2,000,000. 
Formula, (/ir'mü-lah) pl. FORMULE, or FORMULAS. 
[L. a rule.) Literally, a prescribed rule, form, or ex- 
ample. -—( Med.) A prescription. —( Theol.) A written 
profession of faith. — ( Math.) A general theorem or lit- 
eral expression for resolving any part of a problem; 
also, the expression of a quantity in algebraic symbols; 


thus, ys (s—a) (8 —b) (s —c) is the F for the arva of a 
triangle whose sides are a, b, and c, and semiperimeter s. 
—(Chem,) In order to express shortly the composition 
of chemical compounds, a certain symbolic notation is 
used; certain symbols are grouped together into what 
is called a chemical formula; and with the aid of chemi- 
cal formule the chemical changes which occur when 
various bodies are put in contact can be conveniently 
represented by means of chemical equations, To repre- 
sent the chemical composition of a substance, letters 
are used to denote the elements which occur in it. 
These letters are in general the initials of the English 
or Latin names of the elements in question; thus, H 
stands for hydrogen, O for oxygen, and K (L, kalium) 
for potassium; and two characteristic letters of the 
name when there are two elements with the same ini- 
tial; thus C stands for carbon, Cl for chlorine, and Co 
for cobalt; N denotes nitrogen, and Na (L. natrium) de- 
notes sodium. (See ELEMENTS.) In order to symbolize 
& body composed of several elements, the letters denot- 
ing these elements are written one following the other 
in an order depending on custom. Thus, hydrochloric 
acid (hydrogen and chlorine) is written HCl; and po- 
tassic hydrate (potassium, hydrogen, and oxygen) KHO. 
But these initial letters are made to express more than 
this. According to the laws of chemical equivalence 
(see AFFINITY), the elements combine with each other 
in definite proportions; and if in any given compound 
one of the elements be, by some chemical change, re- 
pluced by another element, a certain definite quantity 
of the second is always substituted for a given weight 
of the first. Thus, potassic hydrate always contains 39 
parts by weight of potassinm, 1 part by weight of hy- 
drogen, and 16 parts by weight of oxygen; and if by 
any means we can substitute sodium for potassium in 
the compound, and thus produce sodic hydrate NaHO, 
39 parts by weight of potassium are always replaced by 
23 parts by weight of sodium. Moreover, when two or 
moro elements unite together in more proportions than 
one, they unite in quantities which are multiples of 
the weights called their atomic weights. The numbers 
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Fig. 331. — ant. (Formica rufa.) 
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which we have just been speaking of, viz, 1 for E ydwo 
gen, 39 for potassium, 16 for oxygen, and 33 for um, 
are the atomic weights of those bodies respectively ; 
and it is found that all the compounds of potassium 
with oxygen contain 39 parts by weight of potassium, 
ora multiple of thaz number of parts, and 16 parts by 
weight of oxygen, or a multiple of that number of 
parts, and so of all other cases of chemical combination. 
The symbols of the elements are therefore made to re- 
present their atomic weights: thus the combining "S 
portion of hydrogen being the unit, H stands for 1, O 
for 16, K for 39, Na for 23, Cl for 35:5, and so forth; (sce 
the table above referred to for the atomic weights of 
the other elements;) and when we write the symbol 
KHO for potassic hydrate, wo mean that the body is 
composed of potassium, hydrogen, and oxygen, com- 
bined together in the proportions 39, l, and 16, by 
weight respectively. Lastly, in order to represent com- 
bination in multiple proportions, we write suflixes in 
connection with the symbol of the elements concerned, 
Thus K40 denotes that 2 X 39 parts by weight of potas- 
sium are combined with 16 parts by weight of oxygen. 
In some cases it is necessary to show that in a reactiom 
several equivalents of one body are mixed with one or 
more equivalents of another body. This is done by 
writing a large figure before the symbol with which it 
is to be connected. Thus in the equation, 


Chlorine. Potassic Hydrate. Potassic Chlorate. 
6Cl 6KIL = KCIOg + 
Potassic Chloride. Water. 
5KCI + 3150, 


tho employment of the numbers 6, 5, 3, denotes that in 
the reaction are concerned those multiples of the bodieg 
with whose symbols they are connected, 

Formyl, quem (Chem.) The basic hydrocarbon of 
formic acid. 

Fornax, ( /or'ndks.) [E a small furnace.) (4s) A 
constellation of the 8. hemisphere, adjoining Cetus. 

Fornication, (./ór-ue-ká'shün.) [From L. fornix, a 
bagnio.] (Law.) The unlawful commerce of a married 
man with an unmarried woman. 

Fornix, (foniks.) [Lat., an arch.] ( Anat.) A medullary 
body in the brain, below the ced fur m and above 
the middle ventricle, on the median line, which, when 
viewed in 4 particular direction, has the appearance of 
a Gothic arch, 

Forrest, Epw1n, (/dr’rist,) an eminent American t 
dian, 8. in Philadelphia in 1806, is the patriarch of hia 
country's stage, having performed with distinguished 
merit for two generations, both in the U. States and in 
England. In the parts of Richard 111, Macbeth, and 
Othello, his acting is of the highest order. D. 1872. 

Fors'(ter, Jony, an English author and journalist, n. in 
Newcastle, 1812, became chief editor of the London 
Examiner in 1846. His best works are: Lives of the 
Natesmen of the Commonwealth; Life and Adventures of 
Oliver Goldsmith; Historical and Biographical Essays ; 
Life of Sir John Eliot; Life of Walter Savoge Landor 
(the poet); and The Life of Charles Dickens (1872), of 
which lamented writer F. was the friend and executor. 

Forsterite, (jorz'tir-il.) (Min.) A silicate of ma 
nesia, found at Mt, Vesuvius iu orthorhombic cayatal 
of a vitreous lustre and white or greenish color. 

Forsyth, Jony, ( for'sith) an American statesman, B. 
in Virginia in 1780, was elected to Congress in 1812, and 
to the U. 8 Senate in 1818. In 1820 he became resi- 
dent minister at Madrid, where he conducted the nego- 
tiations by which Florida was ceded to the U. States. 
Alter being elected governor of Georgia in 1827, he was, 
in 1829, again returned to the U, S. Senate, He after- 
wards became secretary of state under Presidents Jack- 
son and Van Buren, D. 1841. 

Forsyth, in Georgia, a N. central co., rich in minerals; 
area, 250 square miles; Capital Cumming.—In N. tar- 
olina, a NW. central co ; area, 250 square miles; C. 
Winston.—In Georgia, a post-village, cap. of Monroe co., 
25 m. N.W. of Macon. 

Fort, ( fort.) [Fr., from L. fortis, strong.) (Mil.) In ita 
most usnal sense, a small enclosed work erected to com- 
mand the approaches to a fortified town or harbor. The 
name is also applied in N. America to a trading-post 
in the wilderness, with reference to the indispensable de- 
fences, however slight, against the surrounding savagea, 

Fort Adams, (dd'ümz,) in Narragansett Bay, one of 
the defences of NEWPORT, q. v. 

Fort Adazns, in Mississippi, a post-village of Wilkim- 
son co., on the Mississippi, 40 m. 8. of Natchez. 

Fort Alamo, (-d/'ah-mo,) a former fortified position in 
Texas, Bexar co., near San Antonio de Bexar, famous 
in Amer. history for the gallant defence made by ita 
small garrison of Texun frontiersmen, March 6, 1836, 
agaiust an overwhelming Mexican force. Every maa 
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of the heroic garrison perished, after inflicting deadly 
slaughter among the enemy. From this event, the place 
is sometimes termed the Texan Thermopylæ. 

Fort Anderson, (-in'dr-sün,) in N. Curolina, a for- 
tiflcation at the mouth of Cape Fear River, captured by 
National troops, Feb. 20, 1865. 

Fort Atkinson, (-ikin-sün,) or SUM'NER, in Kansas, 
on the Arkansas River, a former military post of the U. 
States, and the place where, in July, 1863, the Laramie 
Treaty wus entered into between the American govt. 
and the Indians of the Arkansas. 

Fort Atkinson, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Jefferson co., 
on Rock River, abt. 20 m. N.E. of Janesville. Pop. 2,010. 

Fort Beauregard, (-5o're-gahr,) in S. Carolina, one of 
the fortifications of Port Royal harbor, captured by the 
Union forces, Nov. 7, 1861. 

Fort Dodge, (-d4j,) iu Jowa, a vill, C. of Webster co., 
on the Des Moines river, abt. 180 miles W. of Dubuque. 


Fort Donelson, (-dóu'-eün,) in Tennessee, abt. 1 m. 

below Dover, on the Cumberland river, was a fortified 

ition erected by the Confederates during the Civil 

nr, and one that made a stubborn defence until its 
rednction by the National forces, in Feb., 1862. 

Fort Duquesne, (-doo-kain') Bee PrrT3BURGH. 

Forte, ( .) fit., from L. fortis ] That particular art, 
talent, or faculty, which constitutes a person's strong 
point, or that in which he excels. —(fór'te.)) (Mus) A 
direction to a performer to execute a certain part 
loudly, as indicated by the letter F, — Fortisstmo, indi- 
cated by two FF's, is a direction to play or perform 
doubly loud. 

Fort ‘ward, in New York, a vill. of Washington 
co. on the Hudson, 23 m. from Whitehall. Here are 
the ruins of a stronghold which vlayed a conspicuous 
part in the Old Freneh War. 

Fort Fisher, (-/ish'ür, in N. Carolina, on the E. 
shore of Cape Fear River, 20 m. S. of Wilmington, was 
& formidable work erected by the Confederates during 
the Civil War. After two ineffectual attempts on the 
part of the National forces to effect its reduction, it was 
treni] taken by a combined attack from land and 
sea, Jan. 15, 1865. 

Fort George, (j2rj,) a military post in Scotland, co. 
Inverness, on a narrow peninsula stretching into the 
Nt Frith. It is one of the strongest places in Great 

ritain. 

Forth, (/férth,) a river of Scotland which has its source 
in Stirlingshire, and its outlet in the N. Sea, by a broad 
— called tho Frith of Forth. Length, 180 m. 

Fort Hamilton, (-im'-tün,) in New York, a vill. at 
the W. end of Long Island, King’s co., with a fort com- 
manding the entrance to New York harbor. 

Fort Hen’ry, in Tennessee, 8 m. W. of Fort Donelson, 
on the Tennessee river, was taken by the Nationals, 
Feb. 6, 1862. 

Fort Howard, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Brown co, on 
Fox River. 2,462, 

Fortieth, (for'te-cth.) ( A. S. feowertigte.] ( Numer.) Any 
one of 40 equal parts into which a unit may be divided. 

Fortification, ( for-te-fe-ká/shün.) [From L. fortifi- 
catio, a making strong.] (Mil.) The art or science of 
fortifying a place, or of putting it in such a state, that 





Fig. 332. — BATTERING-RAM AND MOVING TOWER. 
(From Nineveb Marbles in British Museum.) 
every one of its parts defends, and is defended by, some 
other parts, by means of ramparts, parapets, moats, and 
other bulwarks ; so that a small number of men within 
may be able, for a considerable time, to withstand the 
assaults of a numerous army without. — Ancient F. In 
early times, whon the sling and bow were the principal 
Herr of offence, a single wall, or a bank of earth, 
which missiles could be discharged at assailauts, 
36 
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was a sufficient protection. Projecting towers, after- 
wards added, increased the front of the besieged, and 
enabled them to attack the besiegers in flank when 
they attempted to scale the wall. The invention of the 
battering-ram (Fig. 332) rendered it necessary to in- 
crease the thickness of the wall; und projecting galler- 
ies, called muchicolutions, were constructed along its 
summit, aud around the towers, through the pierced 
floors of which stones and other missiles were showered 
down. Apertures or loop-holes for discharging arrows 
were pierced in the walls and battlements; and the 
whole was surrounded with a moat or deep ditch — 
filled with water, if possible. Buttheinvention of gun- 
powder rendered a different system of F. necessary ; 
walls of masonry, which, however thick, could not long 
withstand tlie assault of artillery, were exchanged for 
mounds of earth. — MopenN F. The principal works 
belonging to a modern F. are the ditch or trench made 
around each work; the rampart, or elevation of earth, 
raised along the faces of any work, to defend the inner 
portion; the pari or that part of a rampart which 
serves to protect the troops planted there; the bastion, 
that part of the inner enclosure of a F. making an an- 
gle towards the field; the counterscarp, the slope of the 
ditch facing the body of the place; the covered way, the 
space extending around the counterscarp; and the glacis, 
the part beyond the covered way, to which it serves as 
a parapet. In recent times, however, F. has undergone 
important changes, and engineers have adopted differ- 
ent systems; those which have acquired the greatest 
reputation in Europe being the systems of Count 
Pagan, the Baron de Coehorn, von Scheiter, and Mar- 
shal Vauban. Bvt after the experience gained during 
the war between France and Germany, 1870-1, it has 
become evident that all the systems of modern F. are 
inadequate against the new kinds of artillery brought 
into use. 

Fortissimo, (fdr-tis’se-mo.) [It.,very strongly.] (Mus.) 
See FORTE. 

Fort Jackson, (jdXsn, in Louisiana, a strongly 
fortified position on the gery! se 80 m. below New 
Orleans, was, with the works of Fort St. Philip on the 
opposite bank of the river, successfully encountered by 
Com. Farragut’s flotilla, 20-25th April, 1862, which, 
after running the gauntlet past them, advanced up to 
New Orleans. 

Fort Lafayette, (-ah-fa-4t,) one of the defences 
of New York harbor, on the Narrows, immediately fac- 
ing Fort Hamilton. 

Fort Laramie, (-ldr’a-me,) in Wyoming Ter., a settle- 
ment and muita, post on the N. fork of the Platte; N. 
Lat.'429 12’ 10", W. Lon. 104° 47' 43”. 

Fort Liberté, or Dauphin, (-le-bair-ta’,) a seaport 
of Hayti, N. coast of the island; Lat. 19° 42’ N., Lon. 
71° 57^ W. 

Fort Madison, (mdd'e-«in,) in Jowa, a flourishin 
town, C. of Lee co, on the Mississippi, 21 m. N.N.E. 
Keokuk. 

Fort Mifin, (-mi/'flin,) in Pennsylvania, commands 
the junction of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 6 m. 
below Philadelphia. lt was built in the times of the 
Revolution. 

Fort Moultrie, (-mól'tre) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of the harbor of Charleston, 5 m. E.8.E. of the 


city. 

Fort Pillow, (-pi/lo) a Confeaerate fortification, 40 
m. N. of Memphis, Tennessee, occupied by the Nationals 
from June, 1862, till April, 1864, when it was recaptured 
by the Confederate Gen. Forrest, who put its garrison 
to the sword. 

Fort Plain, (-plàn,) in New York, a town of Mont- 
gomery co. on the Mohawk River, 58 m. W.N.W. of 
APbany. Pop. 1,797. 

Fort Pulaski, (-pu-lds'ke,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of the Savannah River, held by the Confederates 
from Jan. 3, 1861, till April 12, 1862. 

Fortress, Sedis [From L. furtis, strong.] A city 
or town surrounded by regular works of defence, that 
requires to be invested by an attacking force, and sub- 
decus to regular sicge-operations, before it can be re- 

uced. 


Fortress Monroe, (-miün-ró',) in Virginia, n strongly 
fortified work, commanding the entrance to Hampton 
Roads, situate 13 m. N. of Norfolk. It has an armament 
of more than 370 guns in position. 

Fort Rotterdam. See CELEBES, 

Fort Royal, (-roi'dl,) a seaport, C. of the W. Indian 
island of Martinique, and the residence of the French 

vernor; Lat. 14° 35 9" N., Lon. 619 4’ 2" W. Pop. 
2,000 


2.000. 
Fort Smith, in Arlansas, a village of Sebastian co, 
on tho Arkargas 160 miles W.N.W. of Little Rock. 
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Fort St. David, (-dd’vid,) in Hindostan, coast of 
Coromandel, 12 miles from Pondicherry, became in 

` 1746 the chief English tradiug-station in the East In- 
dids. In 1758 it was reduced by the French under Lally- 
Tollendal. 

Fort Steadman, fede) on the James River, Vir- 
ginia, 18 m. below Richmond, was taken by the Con- 
federates, March 14, 1865, and retaken soon after by the 
National troops. 

Fort Sumter. Seo SUMTER (Fort). 

Fort Tompkins, (-tóm'kinz,) one of the defences of 

' New York harbor, on Staten Island, fronting Fort 
Hamilton. 

Fortuna, ( fór-tu/nah.) (Myt) Among the Romans, the 
goddess of fortune and good luck, to whom temples 
were ereeted in various parts of Italy. 

Fort Wagner, (-wäg'nür,) in S. Carolina, one of the 
defences of Oharleston harbor, on Morris Island, 6 m. 
&.E. of Oharleston. 

Fort Wayne, (-wain,) in Indiana, an important town, 
C. of Allen co. at the union of St. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's rivers, 112 m. N.E. of Indianapolis, It takes its 
mame from a frontier-post erected by Gen. Wayne in 


1704. 
Forty, ( for'te.) [A.8. feowertig.] (Numer.) The product 
of 4 multiplied by 10; also, the symbol expressive of 40 


units, as 40 or XL. 
Forum, (/örăm,) (Eng. pl. Forums; L. Fora.) [L., 
from foris, out-door.] ( Hist.) In Roman cities, a 
public place where causes were judicially tried, and ora- 
tions made to the people. It was n large open parallelo- 
m, surrounded by porticos. There were 6 of these 
^, viz., the Romanum, Julianum, Augustum, Palladium, 
Trajanum, and Sallustii F. The chief was the Romanum, 
called, by way of eminence, the forum. In it was the 
rostrum, or pulpit, where tlie Roman orators pleaded 
before or harangued the people. These F. were styled 
Jora civilia, in distinction from another description of 
F.servingas markets, which were known as fora venalia. 
pue The term is popularly applied to a court of 
justice. 

For'ward, WaArrER, an American jurist and statesman, 
B. in Connecticut, 1786, settled in Pittsburg, Penn., at 
the age of 17, where he studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1816. From 1822 to 1825 he represented 
the western district of Pennsylvania in Congress, and 
in 1837 was elected a member of the convention to re- 
form the Constitution of Pennsylvania. In 1841 he was 
appointed first Comptroller of the treasury of the U. 
States, and in Sept. of the same year, Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 1849 he was appointed U. States chargé 
d'affaires at Copenhagen. D. 1852, 

Forwarding, (/órwdrd-ing.) [From A.S. forweard, 
in advance.] (Com.) The business of dispatching, by 
transshipment or otherwise, certain goods to their 
owners or cornsignuees. 

Forzando, Sforzaudo, ( for-zdin'do.) [Ital., a forc- 
ing.] (Mus.) Indicating force and sudden emphasis, by 
expressing the symbol over each note to be 80 
sounded; or by fz or sf, when applying to an entire 
passage. 

Foscari, Francesco, ( füs-kah're) B. 1372, was elected 
doge of Venice in 1423; and by wars with Milan and 
other Italian states annexed to Venice the provs. of 
Bergamo and Brescia. The unhappy fate of his son, as 
depicted in Byron's tragedy of The Two Foscari, cast a 
shadow over his closing years. Deposed in 1457, F. sur- 
vived his fall only a few days. 

Foscolo, Uao, ( fós'ko-lo,) un Italian author, B. 1776. He 
carly manifested ideas tending to the political regenera- 
tion of Italy, and his chief works are, Letlers of Jacopo 
Ortis, a lyric poem ; and The Monuments, a political ro- 
mance. D. 1527. 

Fossano, ( fós-sah'no,) a town of N. Italy, p. Cuneo, on 
the Stura. . 14,000. 

Posse, ( fos.) [From L. fossio, n delving.] (Fort) A ditch 
or moat, commonly filled with water, lying between 
the scarp and the counter-scarp,—(Anat.) A kind of 
depression or cavity in a bone, with a large aperture, 
but no exit or perforation. 

Fossils, (/óssil) [Same deriv.] (Nat. Hist.) The 
remains of ancient organic bodies discovered in the 
earth, They are usually converted entirely into stone, 
all the animal matter having been removed. The sub- 
stituted material is in some cases silex, in others lime. 
Of vertebrate animals, not only have the bones and 
teeth been preserved in this way, but their footprints 
have been retained for our inspection. Shells are the 
most abundant forms of animal remains. Sometimes 
only the impression of the external surface is left; at 
others, only that of the interna: surface, leaving a cast 
or mould ; and occasionally the space between the outer 
end inner s»^ ces having been left vacant by the 
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radual destruction of the shell, it has been afterwards 
led up by the inflltration of another substance, aná 
thus an accurate representation of both the exterior 
and interior surfaces is obtained. As to vegetable 
remains, there is often only an impression of the ex- 
terior, sometimes the vegetable matter itself is pre- 
served as carbon, and at others the vegetable is con- 
verted into mineral matter. The dept. of geology which 
relates to fossils is termed Palxontology (q. ps 
Fossombrone, ( /0s-sóm-bro'ne.) io Forum Sem- 


proni.] A town of Central Italy, p. Urbino, on the 
Metauro, 7 m. E.S.E. of the city of Urbino. In 194 B.¢. 
a great battle was fought near this place between the 


Romans and the Curthaginians under Asdrubal, which 
resulted in the complete defeat of the latter. Pvp. 8,000. 

Foster, Jony, (fis'tür,) an English essayist, B. in York- 
shire, 1770. Among his scholarly contributions to the 
* Eclectic Review," an Essay on the Evils of Popular Ig- 
norance, takes a leading place. F., who D. in 1843, waa 
styled by Sir J. Mackintosh, “one of the most profound 
and eloquent writers that England has produced," 

Foster-child, (/és’tr,) a child nursed by a woman not 
the mother, or reared by a man, not the father. 

Fothering, Lar as) [From Ger. fiittern, to line.] 
(Naut.) The operation of stopping leaks in a ship's 
bottom, by letting down a sail by the corners, and put- 
ting chopped rope, yarn, wool, oakum, &c., between it 
and the Ape side. By repeating this operation sev- 
eral times, these substances are sometimes sucked into 
ned crevices, so as either wholly or partially to stop the 

eak. 

Fotheringay, ( Jenin) a vill. of England, co. 
Northampton, where stood the famous castle in which 
Mart Queen of Scots (g. v.) was imprisoned and ex- 
ecuted. 

Fouché, (/oo-sha',) Josern, minister of police under 
Napoleon I., was B. at Nantes in 1763, and in early life 
embraced the profession of the law. As a member of 
tlie Jacobin party in the National Convention, he voted 
for the death of Louis XVI.; in 1794 was declared pres- 
ident of the Jacobin Club, and in 1799 minister of police 
under the Directory. This office he retained under the 
Consulate and Empire, and, in 1806, Napoleon created 
him Duke of Otranto. He p. in exile at Trieste, 1820. 

Fougères, (foo-zhair’,) a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Ile-et-Vilaine, on the Nanson, 27 miles N.E. of Rennes. 
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Foundation, (foun-dd'shiin.) [From L. fundamen- 
tum.] The basis or ground-work of bru as, in 
Architecture, that part of a building which lies below 
the surface of the ground. — (Social Keon.) A donation 
or legacy, either of money or lands, for the mainten- 
ance and support of some community, school, or char- 
itable institution. 

Founder, (/ound'ür.) [L. fundator.] One from whom 
anything has its origin; as, the founder of a family, of 
a sect, &c. Also one who endows any public establish- 
ment; as, the founder of a hospital. — [From L. fundo, 
I pour out.) esi One who casts metals in vari- 
ous forms for different uses; as, a founder of printing- 
type, cannon, &c, — [From Fr. fe e] (Naut.) A ship 
is said to founder when she sinks to the bottom of the 
sea. — ( Far.) A horse is said to be foundered when it 
is made lame in the feet by internal inflanimation of 
the member. ` 

Foundling Ho os'pital, ( found'ling.) An establish- 
ment in which children that have been abandoned by 
their parents and found by others, are nurtured at the 
public expense. Among the ancient nations, these in- 
stitutions were not unknown, though as the law usually 
placed the power of life and death in the hands of the 
father, and permitted him to sell his children into 
Slavery, it js to be feared that infanticide, as among 
Eastern nations at the present day, was the usual mode 
of solving the difficulty which F. H. are intended to 
meet. The first well-authenticated F. H. is that of 
Milan, established in 787, probably in obedience to the 
70th art. of the Council of Nice, which enjoined that a 
house should be established in each city for the recep- 
tion of children abandoned by their parents. In 1070, 
a F. H. was established in Montpellier, France; in 
Nuremberg, 1331; in Paris, 1362; in Vienna, 1380; in 
London, 1739 ; and in New York, 1868. 

Foundry, (found're.) [Fr. fonderie.] (Metall.) The 
place or Building where metals are cast into moulds or 
shapes. Various furnaces are used in the operation. 
The wind furnace is either square or circular; it has 
generally three apertures — one above, for the purpose 
of introducing the crucible and fuel, usually closed by 
a tile or brick; another below, to admit the air, whic 
is to pass through the fuel; and the third communicat- 
ing with the chimney, which should be lofty, and sup- 
plied with s damper, The bjast furnace (Fig. 80) differs 
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from the wind furnace, in having no 
air being supplied by a bellows or a blowing-machine. 
The reverberating furnace is so construc! that the 
flame and hot air from the fireplace are directed into 
& separate cavity, called a hearth, where the materials 
to be fused are laid. The melted metal is either run 
out through an aperture in the bottom, or lifted out 
with ladles. The moulds are made of a variety of ma- 
terials: those for stereotype ascia, of plaster of 
Paris ; those for bronze, of a mixture of plaster of Paris 
and brickdust, prepared with the greatest care. Iron 
is generally cast in sand; brass, and other metals, in 
clay; and sometimes the moulds are of cast-iron. Iron- 
founding is by far the most important branch of the art 
carried on in this country, which abounds with the two 
substances almost indispensable to it—iron ore and 


coal. 

Fountain, ( fount'ain.) [Fr. fontaine; L. fons.] A basin 
or jet for the supply of h running water. There are 
F. of every form and variety, from the simple spring 
with its natural basin, to the most elaborate and orna- 
mental structure for the display or supply of water. 
Modern F. are, for the most part, entirely ornamental, 
This arises from the modern mode of distributing water 
in pipes through the houses, making the street-foun- 
tains to a great extent useless. It is found, however, 
that our town populations — both man and beast — re- 
quire some public supplies of water, and these are now 
largely supplied by the numerous drinking-fountains 
which are being constructed in all our principal cities. 

Fountain, ( fount'ain,) in Indiana, a W. co.; area, 400 
sq. m. ; C. Cov ington. 

Fouqnet, NicoLas, ( foo-ka’,) MARQUIS DE BELLE-ISLE, a 
French statesman, B. in Paris, 1615, became in 1652 
superintendent of the finances of the kingdom, and soon 
su Louis XIV. in magnificence of living and 
prodigality of expenditure. This, together with the 
machinations of his rival Colbert, brought & under the 
royal displeasure in 1661, and he was, after a three years’ 
trial, sent to prison for life. D. 1680.— His grandson, 
CHARLES Lovis Aveusre F, Duo DE BrLLE-IsLE, 1684— 
1761, was a general and diplomatist of singular ability. 

Fouquier-Tinville, AxroiNE QUENTIN, ( foo-ke-ai"- 
tdn(g)-veel’,) a French Jacobin, and public accuser before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, B. near St. Quentin, 1747. 
This sanguinary miscreant, after sending some thou- 
sands of innocent victims to the guillotine, suffered by 
it himself in 1795, dying in as cowardly a manner as 
his previous career had been brutal. 

Fourchette, ( foor-sh/t') [Fr., a forig (Surg.) An 
instrument employed in the support of thë tongue dur- 
ing the operation of dividing the frenum.—(Anat.) 
The posterior commissure of the labia majora. 

Fourcroy, ANTOINE FRANÇOIS, ( foor-krwaw’,) COMTE DE, 


ting, and in the 


a distinguished French chemist, B. in Patis, 1755; D. 
1509. is chief works are, Sysióme des Connaissances 
Chim and La Philosophie Chimique. 


Four Evangelists, (e-vin'je-listz,) (The,) part of a 
large group of islands off the W. entrance to the Straits 
of Magellan, known as The Twelve Apostles; Lat. 52° 34’ 
8., Lon. 75° 5’ W. 

Fou m, (.foor'gón.) [Fr.) A baggage-van or wagon. 

Fourier, FRANQoIs CHARLES MARIE, ( foo’re-at,) a famous 
French socialist, B. in Besancon, 1772. Hé served on 
the Rhine during the Revolutionary period, and after- 
wards embarked in trade, at the same time earnestly 
studying the problem involved in the modern social 
system of mankind. In 1808 he disseminated his pecu- 
liar views on Socialism by the publication of a work 
entitled A Theory of Four Movements and General Des- 
tinies, which, in 1822, was reproduced in a completed 
form under the name of A Treatise on Domestic and Agri- 
cultural Association. A ecg ares to it appeared later, 
styled The New World of try and Society. In 1831 
he established a newspaper called the Phalange, for the 
better exposition of his doctrines, whence he has been 
sometimes called The Phalansterian. D. 1837. Fourier- 
ism, or the social system devised by F., differs ma- 
terially from the systems of Communism strictly so 
called, and all other social theories. He believed that 
Association would produce general riches, honesty, 
attractive and varied industry, health, peace, and uni- 
versal happiness. Considering attractíons and repul- 
sions the governing forces of all nature, and that God 
has distributed them for the happiness of all His crea- 
tures, he held that "attractions are proportional to 
destinies,” or that the desires or passions of men, their 
aptitudes and inclinations, if oe could have free scope, 
would infallibly produce the highest condition and 

eatest happiness of which they are capable. He be- 
ieved in a universal harmony, flowing from and cen- 
tring in God, the author of all harmonies, and that there 
ie therefore a principle of “ universal analogy." Seeing 
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that all things, from suns and planets to atoms, range 
themselves ín groups and series, according to certaia 
fixed laws of attraction and repulsion, he labored to 
discover thekind of human society that must eventually 
form itself in obedience to those laws. This is the 
Association or Phalanstery, which is to consist of 400 
families or 1,800 persons, which number he found in- 
cluded the whole circle of human capacities. These 
should live in one immense edifice, in the centre of a 
large and highly cultivated domain, and furnished with 
workshops, studios, and all the appliances of industry 
and art, as well as all the sources of amusement and 
pleasure. The system of F. does aot propose to destroy, 
but rather to preserve property, position, and hereditary 
rights; nor does it war directly with morals or religion. 
The property of the Association is to be held in shares, 
and the whole product of the iudustrial and artistic 
groups is to be divided into 12 parts, of which 6 parts are 
due to labor, 4 to capital, and 3 to talent. Many attempta 
have been made to carry the ideas of F. into practical 
realization, but generally with Inadequate means, and 
they have resulted in failure. 

Four Lakes, in Wisconsin, Dane co., a series of small 
lakes, called the First, Second, Third, and Fourth lakes, 
respectively. On a narrow isthmus bet. the Third and 
Fourth stands Madison, the C. of the State. 

Fourneau, (/foorno. [Fr.] (Mil) The chamber of 
a mine containing the charge of powder. 

Fourteenth, (forteenth. [From A.S. ingresa 
(Numer.) The ordinal of 14. — pee Àn interva 
comprising an octave and a seventh. 

Fourth, (forth.) [From A.S. feower, four.] (Numer.) 
The ordinal of 4. — ( Aus.) A distance embracing 3 dia- 
tonic intervals. F. are of 3 kinds, viz., the diminished 
F., comprising a whole tone and 2 semitones; the per- 
fect F 2 whole tones and a semitone; and the super- 
Jluous or extreme sharp F., embracing 3 whole tones. 

Foveate, (/ove-àt.) [From L. fovea, a small cavity.] 
(Bot) Deeply indented by small depressions; when 
less deeply indented, the term used is foreolate. 

Fovilla, ( fo-vil'lah.) (From L, foveo, to nourish.] (.Bot.) 
The matter contained within the grains of pollen. 

Fowl, (foul.) [From A.S. fugel, to fly.] A domestic 
bird reared in farm-yards, &c., for the table, vr for their 
eggs and feathers. 

Fowling-piece, ( fouing.) a light gun used in fowl 
ing, that is to say, in shooting fowls or birds. 

Fox, (/oks) [A.8.] (Zcdl.) The common name of 

Vulpes, a genus of carnivorous animals, family Canidae, 
characterized by a slender head, elliptical pupil of the 
eye, scarcely-lobed upper incisors, while the post-orbital 
process of the frontal bone is bent but little downwards, 
and the interior edge turned up. The Common Ameri- 
can Red Fox, Vulpes fulrus, is notorious for his noctur- 
nal depredations upon farm-yards, whence he carries 
away poultry, &c., to the dense thickets in which he 
lurks during the greater part of the day-time. The 
general color is reddish-yellow, the back being grizuled 
with gray; throat and a line on the belly, and tip of 
tail, white; feet and ears black. 

Fox, CHARLES JAMES, ( fóks,) an illustrious English ora- 
tor and statesman, B. in London, 1749, was the 3d son 
of the 1st Lord Holland. Educated at Eton and Oxfurd, 
he early gave indications of the splendid genius that 
adorned his maturity. In 1768 he entered Parliament 
as a member of the a or ministerial party, but after 
holding subordinate office under govt., his liberal in- 
stincts led him to join the Whig opposition, of which 
he afterward became the most brilliant leader. Mr. PF. 
bitterly denounced the conduct of govt. with regard to 
taxation of the American colonies, and became the 
recognized head of that mighty phalanx of orators who 
opposed the govt. in the House of Commons. In 1782, 
he became Foreign Secretary in Lord Rockingham’s 
cabinet, and in the following year, in that of the Duke 
of Portland. In 1784 he was reélected for Westminster, 
in the teeth of the court and Mr. Pítt's ministry, and in 
1788 was one of the managers in the famous impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings (q. v.). In 1791, Mr. F. warmly 
espoused the cause of the French revolution, which 
step estranged him forever from his former friend, 
Mr. Burke. In 1806, on the restoration of the Whigs 
to power, F. returned to his former post of Foreign Min- 
ister, and was the leading spirit of the govt. until his 
premature death in the same year. The name of Fox 
will live imperishably in the annals of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; and as an orator, identified as chief of 
the great triumvirate — Fox, Burke, and Sheridan — 
not less will his name descend to peg n He was in 
his day perhaps the most popular man in England— 
idolized by his friends, respected by his political oppor 
nents, and doubtless cordially detested by his sovereign, 
George JH. 
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xox, GzorGe, founder of the Society of Friends, was B. 
m co. Leicester, Eng., 1624. Early adopting the pecu- 
liar tenets and manners known as Quakerism, he suf- 
4 red for many years continual persecution. In 1671 he 
sailed for the W. Indies and the American colonies, to 
propagate the doctrines of the sect he had originated; 
and on his return to England, in 1673, he was again 
imprisoned, but soon released through the influence of 
William Penn. After the accession of William III. to 
the throne, the public worship of the Society of Friends 
became tolerated aud legalized. D. in London, 1690. 

Fox, Sin Carles, an English civil engineer, B. in Derby, 
1810, was, besides of other public works, the constructor 
of the Great Exhibition building in Hyde Park, London, 
1851, and of the famous Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Fox Channel, in Brit. N. America, a sound bet. the 
mainland E., and Southampton Islands and Melville 


Peninsula, W. 

Fox'glove. (Bot. See DIGITALIS. 

Fox'grnpe. (Hot) See Vitis. 

Foxhound, a species of dog used in the sport of 
hunting. 

Fox-In'dinns. See S109. 

Voy, (fwaw,) MAXIMILIEN SEBASTIEN, a French general, 
B. in Picardie, 1775. Entering the army at an early 
age, he served with distinction in the campaigns on the 
Rhine and in the Peninsula, attaining the rank of gen- 
eral of division. He closed his military career on the 
field of Waterloo, where he was wounded. In 1819 he 
entered the Chamber of Deputics, where he speedily 
rose to the first rank as an orator, und as a friend to 
constitutional reform. — D. 1825. 

Woyers, ( foi'ürz,) a river of Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
emptying into the Ness, and noted for its fine cataract 
known as the Fulls of Foyers, 

Yraction, (/rdk'shün.) (From L. fractio, n breaking.] 
(Arith. and Algeb.) A combination of numerical or lit- 
eral quantities representing one or more parts of a unit 
or integer; thus 1 is a F. formed by dividing a unit 
into P MN parts, and taking 4 of them. A F. consists 
essentially of 2 numbers, usually placed one over the 
»ther, and separated by a line: the lower tells the 
uumber of parts into which the unit is divided, that is, 
the denomination of the quautities in question, and is 
called the denominator ; the upper tells what number 
of these parts is taken, and is called the numerator, If 
the latter is equal to, or greater than, the denominator, 
since the quantity is then not less than unity, it is 
called an improper F. If the denominator consists of 
10, or some power of 10 — that is, if it consists of 1, with 
one or more ciphers to the right hand — it is a decimal 
F.: otherwise it is a vulgar Thus is a decimal 
F., a vulgar F. Decimal F. are too frequently 
confounded with decimals. Decimal F. consist of a 
numerator and denominator, like any other F. Deci- 
mals follow the laws of the ordinary system of num- 
bers; the value of a quantity expressed by them bein 
marked not by a denominator, but by their position 
with reference to the decimal point. is a decimal 
fraction; 0003, its quotient or equivalent, is a decimal, 

Fracture, (/rükt'ur.) (From L. fractura, a breaking.] 
(Surg.) A solution of continuity in a bone. A simple 
F. is when a bone only is divided. A compound F.is a 
division of the bone with a wound of the integuments 
cominunicating with the bone — the bone, indeed, gon- 
erally protruding. In a comminuted F, the bone is 
broken into several pieces ; and in a complicated F. there 
is, in addition to the injury done to the bone, a lesion 
of some important vessel, nervous trunk, &c. — Treat- 
mentof F. Replace the fragments as near as possible 
to their former positions by gentle extension, retain 
them in place by substituting an external rigid skeleton, 
made of any unyielding material which will be firm 
enough to resist the spasms already alluded to, but is 
not fastened with very great tightness to the limb. 
Splints are generally of wood or pasteboard ; but of late 
years gutta-percha has been much used. In simple F., 
it is often sufficient to adapt a bandage to the limb, 
which will harden on drying, and form a shell for it; 
for this purpose, starch, dextrin, and plaster of Paris 
are generally usod. Whatever tlie splint be made of, it 
must keep the bones in a state of complete rest, other- 
wise the lymph, which would be formed into bone, 
stops, a3 it were, half-way, and becomes fibrous tissue, 
which allows the fragments to move on cach other, and 
is termed a false joint. — (Min.) The manner in which 
a minerai breaks — being one of its specific character- 
istics. The F. is either compact or smooth, foliated or 
lamellar, conchoidal, striated, or nodular, &c. 

Fra Diavolo, (/rah-de-ah'vo-lo.) [It the Devil's 
brother. } A popular sobriquet given to a famous chief 
of Italian brigands, whose real name was MIOHELE Pozza, 
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After serving in the Neapolitan army during the French 
invasion, 1799, he became leader of a band of outlaws 
which for several years held Culabria in terror. Hanged 
at Naples in 1806. He is the hero of a celebrated opera 
by Auber. 

Fragaria, (fra-gá're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of Rosacez, dis- 
tinguished by its 10-cleft calyx, its 5 petals, and ita 
seeds inse ou a fleshy receptacle. This fleshy recep- 
tacle is the fruit known as the Strawberry. The name 
Fragaria is derived trom fragrans — the fruit, as is well 
known, being peculiarly perfumed. The common nam. 
of Strawberry has been given on account of straw having 
been laid to prevent the fruit from getting soiled in wet 
weather. Two species are natives of the U. States, 
namely, F. vesca, the Wood Strawberry,and F, Virginiana, 
the Scarlet or Wild Strawberry. From these and several 
foreign species, a great number of varieties have been 
developed. The fruit is remarkably wholesome, and is 
regarded Mnt people as the choicest of our native 
American its. 

Fraise, (frdaz.) [Fr.] (Firt.) A kind of stockade built 
along the base of the external slope of a parapet, to 
prevent the works from being taken by escalade. 

Framing, (frdm’ing.) [From frame.] The process of 
adjusting together the several parts of a structure or 
piece of work, whether in wood or metal. 

Frnamce,(/ringk.) [So named from the coin originall 
bearing the effigy of a Frank (Eranchinan)] A French 
coin, forming the unit of current money; it is divided 
into 100 centimes, and is equivalent to about 20 cents 
American. In France there are gold pieces of 20 and 40 
F.; and silver coins of $, Y, 1, 2, and 6 F.—In Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, the A. bears a generally corre- 
spondiug value. 

Francavilln, ( frdng-kah-veel'yah,) a town of 8. Italy, 
p. Otranto, 17 m. E.N.E. of Tarento, Pop. 17,587. 

France, (/rins,) a De pecu and one of the great 
powers of Europe, of which continent it occupies the 
extreme W. central portion, bet. N. Lat. 42° 20-519 6', 
and W. Lon. 4° 00-89 20 E. being b. N. and N.W. by 
the English Channel, Belgium, and N. Germany; E. by 
Baden, Switzerland, and Italy ; 8. by the Mediterranean, 
and Spain; and W. by the Bay of Biscay and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. F. is nearly hexagonal in shape, and has a 
maximum length, N.W. to S.E., of abt. 664 m.; breadth, 
from about 620 to 335 m.in the centre. Area, 203,738 
Eng. 8q. m.— Pol. Div. F. was formerly divided into 34 
provinces, which were re-divided in 1789 into 85 depart- 
ments, or 86 including Corsica, to which, in 1859, were 
added those of Savoie, Haute Savoie, and Alpes Mari- 
times, acquired from Italy. They are invariably named 
alter some river, mountain, or other natural feature 
connected with them. By the treaty of Brussels, June, 
1871, there were ceded to Germany the depts. of Bas- 
Rhin, or Lower Alsace; Haut Rhin, or Upper Alsace, 
with the exception of Belfort and its vicinity; the 

reater part of Moselle, and portions of Meurthe and 

osges, which now form the German p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, with an area of 5,014 sq. mlies, and a pop. of 
1,008,505.—Gen. Desc, The geographical situation of this 
country is admirably adapted for political and commer- 
cial eminence, her XW. and W. shores being washed 
by the Eng. Channel and Strait of Dover; whilo 8. and 
B.E. the waters of the Gulf of Lyon open out the fine 
harbors of Toulon, Marseilles, and Cette. Eastward, 
the 3 chains of the Alps, Jura, and Vosges form a nat- 
ural bulwark and boundary, and, until recently, the 
Rhine served as her N.E. frontier. ‘The pp. mtns., 
other than those just mentioned, are the ranges of Au- 
vergne, Côte d'Or, Cevennes, and Arrce; the S.and S.W. 
border is flanked by the Pyrenees which form the natural 
barrier between F. and Spain.—/'in. Islands. Ushant, 
Belle-isle, Noirmoutier, Rhé, Oléron, Hyères, and Cor- 
sica, the last-named forming a distinct dept. — Chicf 
Rivers. Loire, Seine, Rhône, Garonne, Oise, Somme, 
Yonne, Aisne, Cher, and many others. #. has no lakes 
of noticeable size or importance. With the exception 
of the mountainous dists. of the N.E., E., S.E., S. centre, 
and N.W. (Bretagne), the surínce of the country is 
very generally level or slightly undulating; about 
oneeighth of it being covered by forests — chief 
of which are those of Ardennes, Fontainebleau, Com- 
piegne, and Pierrefonds. ‘The coast-line of the Breton 
peninsula is bold and rocky ; this feature, however, fur- 
ther S., that is to say, between the mouth of the Gironde 
und the Spanish frontier, changes into absolutely flat 
sandy marshes, known as the Landes. The S. coast is 
generally low and sandy, and considerably broken into 
by lagoons. The geological aspect of F. may be viewed 
as constituting of the country one extensive basin, the 
circumference and centre of which consist of primitive 
formations, the intermediary space being filled with 
those of @ secondary and tertiary kind, — Prin. Min- 
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Coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, antimony. 
arsenic, bismuth, gypsum, and porcelain clays, mill and 


building stones, &c., &c. — Clim. The climate is excep- 
tionably healthy; the air being pure; the summers 
not too hot, and the winters mild, yet bracing; the 8. 
of France is much resorted to by pulmonary invalids, 
— Prod. All the cereals, pulse, common vegetables, and 
beet-root ; flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, truffles, dye-woods, 
and medicinal herbs. In the S., fruits in great variety, 
and of a semi-tropical class, grow in great abundance, 
The vine is largely cultivated; and the wines of Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, and Bordeaux are world-renowned 
r their standard excellence. — Manuf. Textile fabrics, 
watches, jewelry, steam-engines and other machinery, 
ttery, chemicals, musical and scientific instruments, 
lose: furniture, £c. Within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, F. has made immense progress in the industrial 
and mechanical arts, particularly in the production of 
iron and steel wares. In 1869, the total commercial 
imports into F., amounted to 3,174,200,000 francs; ex- 
ports, 3,097,400,000 francs. The bulk of the forei 
trade is carried on with Great Britain, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and the U. States, in their respective magni- 
tudes. — Army and Navy. The effective strength of the 
army is 450,000 uuder colors, but it is thought that 
after the re-organization of the army, all men eligible 
will be made soldiers by compulsion, and that the total 
will accordingly reach from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000; the 
present force is about 914,000 men of all arms. The 
navy consisted on Dec. 31, 1868, of 445 vessels, of which 
345 were steamers, ard 100 sailing-vessels —55 iron- 
clads, carrying 1,032 guns; 233 large war-steamers, car- 
rying 2,008 guns; 51 corvettes, transports, &c., carrying 
116 guns; 100 large sailing-vessels, carrying 914 guns 
— the entire personnel of which comprised 72,466 men 
ides marines numbering 10,424). It is stated that 
n time of war, provision will be made for raising this 
force to 170,000 men.— Education. The educational system 
is presided over by a Minister of Public Instruction, part 
of the expense being defraycd by the state, and the other 
part by the depts., chiefly by the communes; besides 
the universities and lyceums, the naval and military 
schools, and the Ecole Polytechnique, the state sup- 
ports numerous colleges and schools for instruction in 
special branches of knowledge. — Railroads. The sys- 
tem of railroads in F. is very extensive, and, with the 
exception of abt. 500 m., entirely in the hands of six 
great companies, forming an aggregate of about 15,000 
m. in actual operation or working condition. — Chief 
cities and towns. Paris (the cap.), Lyon, Lille, Toulouse, 
Orleans, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, Nimes, Tours, &c. — 
all inland; the principal seaports are Marseille, Bor- 
deaux, Havre, Nantes, L'Orient, Dieppe, Dunkerque, 
8t. Malo, Bayonne, and La Rochelle; naval harbors and 
depóts, Brest, Toulon, Cherbourg, and Rochefort. — 
nies. The colonies and foreign possessions of F. in 
Africa are: Algeria, 
Senegambia, Gaboon, 
and the islands of Ré- 
union, Mayotte, and 
Nossi-Be, and Ste. Ma- 
rie; total area, 364,073; 
pop. 3,949459. In 
America, 8t. Pierre 
and Miquelon, Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe, 
and Guiana; tal area, 
36,176; pop. 318,934. 
In Asia, Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Mahé, Yana- 
on, Chandernagore, 
and Cochin - China; 
area, 21,918; pop.1,206,- 
179. In Oceanica, New 
Caledonia, the Loyalty 
Islands, and the Mar- 
uesas.— Hist. Before 
the time of Cæsar, the 
whole of F. was known 
tothe Romans under 
the name of Transul- 
p Gaul; but after 
ts conquest it was di- 
vided into the 4 p. of 
Provincia Romanorum 
pisc rii Gallia 
anica, Celtíca, 
and In the 
th cent, the Ger- 
manic nations began 
to ur in an irre- 
sistible torrent over Gaul; but the Franks, in course of 
time, absorbed uJI the other tribes of that conutry, and 
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Pharamond, their chief, in 420, 1s considered the founder 
of the French monarchy, as he was of the first or Mero- 
vingian race of Frankish kings. In 751, the Carlovingian 
dynasty commenced in the person of Pepin le Bref, was 
carried to the zenith of its power and glory by Charle- 
magne, 768-814, and ended with Louis V. (le Fuinéant) 
in 987. The Capetian race gave 15 kings to F., beginning 
with Hugh Capet, and ending with Charles V. (the Fair), 
1328. The house of Valois ruled F. under 12 kings, begin- 
ning with Philip VI., and ending with Henri III., 1589. 
In that year, Henri 1 V. inaugurated the house of Bour- 
bon. Louis XI1I. succeeded in 1610; Louis XIV. in 1643; 
Louis XV. in 1715; and Louis XVI. in 1774. In 1789, 
broke out that tremendous revolution which cost Louis 
XVI. his crown and head (1793), destroycd every vestige 
of the previous govt. and institutions, and inaugurated 
an era of periodical convulsions, which, unhappily for 
this country, does not yet seem to have terminated. 
The power was successively held by the Convention 
(1792); the Directory (1795); the Consulate (1799); Na- 
leon L, who caused himself to be crowned emperor, 
801, and whose downfall dates from the great battle o 
Waterloo, 1815; Louis XVIIL, the representative of 
the house of Bourbon, who was then restored to the 
throne by the aid of the Allied Powers; Charles X., who 
succeeded the latter in 1824; Louis Philippe I., of the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbons, who was raised to the 
throne after the revolution of July, 1820; the Second 
Republic, inaugurated after the overthrow of the last- 
named monarch in 1848; and Napoleon III., who, after 
the coup d'état of 1851, was elected emperor. In July, 
1870, the latter declared war against Prussia; his armies 
were defeated in several battles, and bimself compelled 
to surrender to the victorious enemy after the decisive 
battle gained by them before Sedan in Sept.; and his 
dethronement was decreed by the French Assembly. 
The war was then unsuccessfully renewed by the repub- 
lican Government of National Defence; Paris, besieged 
by the Germans, resisted heroically its invaders for 
several months, but Lecoming on the eve of being 
obliged to capitulate by sheer starvation, negotiations 
were entered into which resulted, in Feb., 1871, in a 
disastrous treaty of peace with Germany, by which 
France lost tlie portions of her territory mentioned in 
the commencement of this article, and had also to pay 
the enormous sum of $1,000,000,000, by way of indem- 
nity, which indemnity, however, was paid in fnll much 
in advance of the stipulated period. In March, 1871, a 
revolt broke out in Paris, headed by the leaders of the 
extreme republican party, in conjunction with the 
Socialists. Under the name of the Commune, they in- 
augurated a dictatorial power in tlie French capital, and 
resisted the authority of the National Assembly ; hence 
necessitating a second siege, more calamitous than the 
first. Of this episode of recent history, au account 
appears under the head of Commune (q. v.). On Aug. 
31, 1571, M. Louis Adoiphe Thiers was nominated by the 
National Assembly President of ilie Frerch Republic. 
In 1873 (May 24). he was succeeded by Marshal Mav- 
Mahon, and in 1879 by M. Grévy, who resigned in 
1857, and was succeeded Ly M. Carnot. Carnot was as- 
sassinated by an Anarchist in 1594, and was succeeded 
by Casimir Perier, who resigned in January, 1895, and 
was succeeded by Félix Faure. France has within late 
years added to her dimensions ax colonies or protecto- 
rater, Algeria, Tunis, other rerions in Africa, Indo- 
China and Madagascar. 7’ 7. 35,242,192. 
Franchise, (frin'chiz.) [Fr., from franc, tree.) Gen- 
erally, the exercise of some privilege, or exemption 
from ordinary jurisdiction, granted by a state to a per- 
son or persons. Also, the right of voting at elections 
for representatives to the legislature of a state, &c. 
Francin, José Gaspar RODRIGUEZ, ( frdn'the-wh,) dicta- 
tor of Paraguay, was B. in Asuncion, 1758. He became 
a doctor, and practised law with success till his promo- 
tion to the secretaryship of state of the new republio 
in 1811. In 1814, he became dictator, and ruled Par 
aguay with a hand of iron till his death in 1840. 
Francis, (frdn'sis,) the name borne by a number of 
European monarchs and princes, of whom the most 
celebrated are:— Austria and Germany. F. I., n. 1708, 
wns the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, and by 
treaty, 1735, received the duchy of Tuscany in exchange 
for his patrimonial inheritance. After his marriage 
with Maria Theresa, daughter and heiress of the Em- 
ror Charles V1., F. became the founder of the present 
mperial house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, und s. Charles 
VII. as Emperor of Germany, in 1745. D. 1165. — F. Il. 
of Germany, and I. of Austria, a son of the “ Emperor 
Leopold IL," m. 1768, was declared emperor of Austria 
in 1804, and in 1806 renounced the imperial title of 
Germany. The reser »wt of his reign was marked 
by his participation in the European struggle agaiygt 
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Wapoleoti. He’. tn 1835, deeply lamented by his sub- 
jecta.— France. F. I, one of the test of French 
monarchs, B. at Cognac, 1494, was son of Charles, 
Comité d'Angouléme by. Louise of Savoy. In 1614 he 
th. the daughter of Louis VIL, and s. him on the throne 
fm the year Teltow. F. immediately sent an army, 
under the Constable de Bourbon, into Italy for the con- 
quest of the Milanese, and gained the victory of Marig- 
nano. In 1519 he unsuccessfully tried to e em- 
peror of Germany. In 1521, the French were driven 
out of Italy, through a coalition formed between Eng- 
land, the Emperor Charles V., aud Pope Leo X. F., 
however, again entered Italy, where, in 1524, he was 
defeated and taken prisoner in the battle of Pavia. On 
this occasion, he is said to have informed his mother 
of his condition in the words — * All is lost except our 
honor.” Sent to Madrid a prisonor, F. did not regain 
his liberty till 1526, and then only by ceding Burgundy, 
and renouncing his claim to Flanders. After his liber- 
ation, F. repudiated these ongan, and, entering 
into an alliance with England, carried on the struggle 
against bis imperial rival. In 1529 the treaty of Cani- 
brai ended their long-continued hostilities, aud F. mar- 
ried, as his second wife, Charles’ sister, Eleonore. The 
king then directed his attention to the internal affairs 
of France, and so liberally patronized learning and the 
arts, as to gain the distinction of being called the 
“Father of French literature." In 1542, war again 
broke out between France and Charles V., which, after 
the French victory of Ceresole in 1544, was terminated 
by the peace of Crespi in the same year. This gay, gal- 
lant, and accomplished monarch p. in 1547. — F. II., B. 
1543, s. his father Henri II. in 1559, after having in the 

ear previous married the [ennt Mary Queen of 
ot F., a sickly and feeble-minded prince, allowed 
public affairs to be entirely controlled by the Guises 
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during his brief reign. D. 1560. — Two Sicilies. P.T 
p. 1777, s. his father, Ferdinand I. in 1825, He imitated 
the arbitrary acts of his predecessor, and p. in the odium 
of popular dislike, 1830, — F. 1I., n. 1836, grandson of 
the foregoing, s. his father Ferdinand IL (the * Bomba” 
of infamous memory) in 1859. Pursuing the stupid and 
brutal policy adopted by his father and grandsire, while 
deficient in the governing capacity possem by them, 
F. speedily brought himself Into collision with his sub- 
jects, who successfully deposed him in 1861, after a 
struggle of some months in which they were led by 
Gen. Garibaldi (gq. v.) The Two Sicilies then became a 
constituent part of the new kingdom of Ituly. This 
prince has since resided in privacy at Rome. 
Francis Joseph, Cartes, (Ger. FRANZ JosEPH,] 
EMPEROR or AUSTRIA and KiNG or HUNGARY, B. 1830, 8. 
his uncle Ferdinand 1V.in 1848. The chief events con- 
nected with his reign have been: The defeat of the 
Hungarians in their war for independence, 1848-9 ; the 
war with France in 1559, in which the Austrians were 
defeated in the great battles of Magenta and Solferino, 
and which was brought to an end by the Treaty of Vil- 
lafranca. whereby Lombardy was restored to Italian 
rule; the invasion of Denmark in coöperation with 
Prussia, 1864, resniting in the despoiling that country 
of her provs, of Schleswig and Holstein; a three wecks' 
war with Prussia, June-July, 1866, in which the latter 
won the t battles of Künigsgriitz and Sadowa, and 
caused the Austrian cession of Venetia to France c» 
Weobalf ot Italy, together with tbe exclusion of Austria 
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from German councils; the restoratiom of the Magyar 
autonomy and representative govt., 1867, and the coro» 
nation of F. J. as king of Hungary. 

Frnan'eis, (St.,) (otherwise known as St. Francis. oF’ 
Assts1,) the founder of the Franciscan order of "e 1 
was n. at Assisi, Italy, 1182. In his youth he adopted! 
asceticism and poverty as his rule of life, and succeeded H 
in inducing so many to follow his example that Pope? 
Innocent "n. sanctioned their organization into a re~“ 
cognized monastic order, 1210, under the title of Minor” 
Friars, or Cordeliers — afterwards more generally called - 
after the name of their founder. D. 1226, and canon- ~ 
ized in 1230. See FRANCISCANS. 

Franciscans, (/rdn-sifkdnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) One of 
the 4 orders of mendicant friars, otherwise called Grey- 

Friars-Minor, or Minorites, It was founded 
1208 by St. Francis of Assisi, and received papal sanc- 
tion in 1210 and 1228, Their rule inculcates completo 
austerity and absolute poverty, and they form one of 
the most widely-spread orders in the Catholic Church; 
being subdivided into several branches, such as the 
Capuchins, Clares, Fraticelli, &c. 

Francis de Paulo, (St.,) ( pow'lo,) founder of the 
Minim order of monks, was B. in Calabria, 1416. 
Adopting in his youth an eremitical mode of life, his 
reputation for asceticism and sanctity grew apace, 80 
that in 1436 he became the head of a monastic brother- 
hood, first known as Hermits of St. Francis, and later, as 
Minims—an order sanctioned by Pope Sixtus VL. in 
1474. D. 1507. 

Fran'eis, Sm Parr, Bee Juntvs. 

Francis de Sales, (St.,) (sah'lais,) n. in Sales, near 
Geneva, 1567, became bishop of Geneva, and, in 1610, 
established the Order of the Visitation. Dying in 1022, 
he was canonized by Pope Alexander VIL. in 1606.. 
Among his best known writings are the Jntroduction de’ 
la Vie and Lettres Spiritwelles. 

Fran'ecis Xavier, (St.,) (ziv'e-ür,) an illustrious 
member of the Order of the Jesuits, sometimes called 
the Apostle of the Indies, was B. in Navarre, 1500. 
While receiving his education in París, he there became 
the friend and associate of Loyola (q. v.) and largely 
aided him in the formation of the Order of Jesus. In 
1541, he went to the E. Indies as a missionary, under 
the patronage of John, king of Portu, and sueceeded 
in converting thousands of the heathen to the trathe 
of Christianity. Jn 1549 he extended his A aspire. 
labora to Japan, in which country he reclaimed many 
souls from paganism. Dying in Sumatra, 1502, he re- 
ceived canonization in 1 

Fron comet frän Yswaw,)a town of the French is- 
land of Guadaloupe, 714 m. from 8t. Ann. Pap. 5,008, 

Franconia, ( frdng-ko/ne-ah,) the name of a large ter- 
ritorial division occupying both sides of the river Main, 
Germany, which was colonized by Frankish settlers 
under Thierry L, eldest sou of Clovis, about 512, and 
which afterward constituted a circle of the German em- 
pire. In 1806 it was apportioned among several of the 
smaller powers; but, since 1814, the greater part of i€ 
has belonged to Bavaria, and now forms the 3 circles of 

= Upper, Mas, a Lower F. Bee BAVARIA. )« 
rangipame, FRANGIPANNI, ( Ld pd "e) (Cool 

.) A kind of cream-cake flavored with almonds, — 
helt ng A fragrant essence of ine. 

Frank, fräng .) [From arr" ry (Pol.) A letter 
sent by mail, free of postage. — ( Hist.) Seo Franka, 

Frankfort, (fring fiurt,) in Kentucky, à town, C. of 
the State, and judicial seat of Franklin county, on the 
Kentucky River, 24 miles W.N.W. of Lexington. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, (/rdngkfoort) a cele 
brated city of Germany, formerly one of the members of 
the Hanseatic League, on the Main, 20 m. N.E. of Mentz. 
F. is divided by the river into 2 unequal parts — F 
Proper, and Sachsenhamsen, and contains nimerous inv 
posing edifices, both ancient and modern. It is, corns 
one of the leading commercial centres of Europe, an 
has impoftant manufs. Founded by the Franks in the 
5th cent., F. became their Eastern cap. from 843 till 
889; and after 1152, the place of election of the German 
emperors. It was made a free city in 1259, and taken 
by the French ín 1750, 1792, and 1796, which people in- 
cluded it in the Rhenish Confederation, 1806, and 4 
years afterward formed it into a duchy. In 1815 it was 
declared by the Congress of Vienna one of the 4 German 
free cities, and the seat of the Diet. Since 1866 it hus 
become incorporated with Prussia. Pop. 1880, 136,819. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, (-dr,)atown of Prussia, 
p. Brandenburg, 48 m, 8.B. of Berlin, and a place of con- 
siderable trading importance, Fup. 40,994. 

Frankincense, ( fringk'in-sénz.) Ree OURANUM. 

Franklin, (/ringllin.) [A-8.] Formerly, freebolder, 


or yeoman-farmer, 
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Franklin, BrNJAMIN, a distinguished American 
statesman and natural philosopher, B. in Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 17, 1706, of humble pare e. He was early ap- 
prenticed.to:the trade of printer in his brother's office, 
and at the ege of 17 set out, almost penniless, to seek 
bis fortune in Philadelphia. There, in 1729, he suc- 


ceeded in establi himself. iu business as printer 
and bookseller, mart; and started a new: r called 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1732, he in uced the 


ablication of Poor Richard's Almanac, and founded the 
Philadelphia Library. After filling some subordinate 
-official positions, F. was appointed in 1753 deputy post- 
maater-general of the English Colonics in America. In 
11152 he created a sensation in the scientific world 'by 
‘his discovery of the identity of lightning with tlie elec- 
stric fluid, for which he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and received the Copley gold 
medal. In 1762, he was made D. C. L. of Oxford and 
Edinburgh universities, and two years afterward was dis- 
patched to England on behalf of the Colonies to oppose 
the inteuded obnoxious Stamp Act. After being ex- 
amined before the House of Commons, where he acquit- 
ted himself with si lar address, F. returned home, 
convinced of the fatuity of the English ministry, and 
of the necessity of freeing America from the control of 
the mother country. In 1775 he was elected a delegate 
to the 2d Continental Congress, and in the next year 
Berved on the committee chosen to draw up the Declare. 
tion of Independence, te which his name was shortly 
after to be appended. In 1776 he was named minister 
to France, where he succeeded in effecting a treaty of 
alliance between the two govts , signed at Paris on the 
6th Feb., 1778. His next t service to his country was 
rendered in the negotiating a peace with England, and 
signing a preliminary treaty to that end in 1782—a 
treaty definitively concl at Paris in the following 

ear. He afterward carried into effect a treaty with 
Prussia, which elicited: the high encomiums of Wash- 
ington, From 1785 till 1787, F. served as President 
of Pennsylvania, and in the last-named year was also a 
member of the Convention which sat in Philadelphia to 
frame a Constitution for the new republic. D. April 17 
1790. The latter part of Fs life was much embittered 
by the conduct of his only son, William, who, as gover- 
nor of New Jersey, had throughout the Revolutionary 
struggle espoused the Royalist side; and who p. in Eng- 
land, 1813. — F. may truly be termed one of the most 
illustrious scientists of modern times; a man who, to 
use the words of Lord Chatham, “ was an lionor not to 
tbe lish nation only, büt to human nature" In 
Jan., 1872, a bronze statue was erected in his honor in 
Printing-house Square, New York, and inaugurated 
with imposing ceremonies. 

Franklin, 8m Joux, an English Arctic explorer, B. 
in Lincolnshire, 1786. He entered the British navy in 
his boyhood, and served under Nelson at Trafalgar. In 
1818-19, he commenced his career of Polar exploration, 
and resumed it in 1825. Twenty years after, he was 
sent in command of an expedition to discover the N.W. 
Passage — an expedition from which he never returned. 
For 10 years the mystery of his fate remained unsolved, 
although expedition after expedition had been sent out 
ín the search. At length, in 1859, Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, commanding the steamer “ Fox," sent out by 
the British govt., found memorials which testifled to 
the fate of Sir John and his companions, who appear 
to have perished during the summer of 1847. In 1809, 
€. F. Hall, the eminent Arctic explorer, returning from 
a five-years' search for the remains of Sir John F’s com- 

nions, brought back numerous relics of the ex 
ree obtained from the natives of King William's 
nd. 

Frank'lin, in A a N. W.co. 10 m. S. of the 
Tennessee R.; area, sq. m. ; C. Russellville.—In 
Arkansas, a N.W. co. ; area, TTU sq. m. ; County Seat, 
Ozark.—In Florida, a N.W. co., b. on the Mexican 
Gulf; area, 500 = m.; County Seat, Appalachicola ; 
In Georgia, a N.E. co., b. by 8. Carolina; area, 450 

- eq. m.; C. Carnesville.—In Jilinow, a S. co.; area, 
400 ag. m. ; C. Benton.—In Indiana, a S.E. co.,on the 
Ohioan border ; area, 38) sq. m. ; County Seat, Brook- 
ville.—In the same State a village of Johnson co., 
about 34 miles W. of Hamilton. In Jowa, a N. co.; 
area, 6.0 square miles; County Seat, Hampton.—In 
Kansas, an E. co.; area, 676 square miles’ County 
Seat, Ohio City.—In Kentucky, a N. cent. co. ; a., 200 

. m. ; C. Frankfort. —In Louisiana, & N.E. par: ; a. 
140 sq. m. ; row d ag Winnsborough.—A town and 
port of entry, C. of St. Mary's par., on the Teche; 65 
miles N- of the Gulf of Mexico.—In Maine, a W. cO., 
b. N. by the Green Mountains, which divide it from 
Canada ; area, 1,600 Square miles; County Seat, Farmi- 
Ángton; —In Bas „a N.W. coun! y ; crea, 65 
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squatà Miles: ChdAity Seat, Greenfield. --In M'ssissippi 
a5. W, county í a.( 187 ad. m5 Count Seat, Meadville; 
In Missouri, an E. county ; area, 4 square miles; 
County Seat, Union.—In X. Carolina, a N.N.E. co. } 
area, 450 sq. m.; County Beat, Lewisburg.—In New 
York, a N.E. co., on the Canadian frontier; a., 1,764 
$q. m. ; County Seat, Malone.—In Ohio. cent. có.; 
area, 5» sq. m. ; County Sest, Columbus.—In Penn- 
'eylvania, a S, co. b. on Maryland; area, 740 sq. m. ; 
County Sent, Chambersburg.—A town, 6. of Ve 
to., on French Creek 68 miles N. of Pittsburgh.—In 
Tennessee, a S. co., b. on Alabama; area, 750 sq. m. ; 
County Seat, Winchester.—A village, C. of William- 
son county, on the Harpeth river, 18 m. S. of Nash- 
ville. A battle of an indecisive character was fought 
near this place, Novetnber 30th, 1864, between 
Nationalists and Confederates, under Generals Scho- 
field and Hood respectively.—In Vermont,a N. W. 
co., b. on Lake Champlain ; area, 630 sq. m. ; County 
Seat, St. Alban's.—1u Virginia, a8. co. ; a., 8648q. m.j 
€. Rocky Mt. 

Franklin 
Bay, an in- 
dentation of the 


(Min.) A ferrif- 
erous oxide of 
zinc, found in 
New Jersey. 
Franks 
( rdngks 3 
he.) (Hist.) 
The name as- 
sumed by a coh- 
federation of 
Gothic tribes 
from the banks 
of the Weser 
and Lower 
Rhine, who in- 
vaded Gaul and 
Spain, 256-208, 
and finally es- 
tablished them- 
selves in Gaul, 
418, under their 
chief Phara- 
mond, in which 
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kingdom of France, named after them. — The term is ap- 
plied by the Turks and other Urientals, to all the peoples 
of Western Europe indiscriminately. 

Frasenti, (frds-kah'le,) a town of Central Italy, in 
the Campagna, 11 m. S.E. of Rome. Cicero was B. [es 
and close to it are the ruins of the ancient Tusculum. 


Pop. 4,000, 

Frasera, (fra-se’rah.) (Bot) The Columbo, a gen. of 
N. American biennial herbs, O. Gentíanaces, F, Caro- 
linensis furnishes a fine gentian-like bitter, which is 
emetic and cathartic. 

Fraserburgh, ( frdz'r-biir-ro,) a seaport of Scotland, 
N.E. coast of co. Aberdeen, 18 m. N.N.E. of Peterhead, 
Pop. 4,000. 

Fraternity (fra-tür'ne-te.) [From L. fraternitas, a 
brotherh J In its literal sense, a body of men united 
together in one brothérhood.—( Eccl.) A society of 
fo or of pious laymen, associated together for re- 

igious and charitable purposes : — the several monastio 
orders are, strictly speaking, fraternities. 

Fraud, ( fratid.) [a rora L. Jraus, fraudis, a cheating.) 
(Law.) All deceitful practices in defrauding or endeav- 
oring to defraud another of his known right. By the 
iaws of all civilized nations, F. invalidates obligations. 
In order to produce this effect, however, it is necessary 
that the misrepresentations, or other dishonest manæœn- 
vres of the offending party, shall have induced the other 
to enter into an agreement or contract, to which he 
would e ppc have consented. 

Frans t, ( fratar) a town of Prussia, in the prov- 
ince of Posen, 55 m. N.N.W. of Breslau. In its vicin- 
ity, "no Swedes defeated the Saxons and Russians, 


Fraxinwas, (/rdkfewür) (Bot) The Ash,a gen. 47 
tzeee, O. Oleacex, woll distinguished by its fruit, which 
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is dry and indehiscert, two-celled, compressed, and end- 
ing in a leaf-like expansion (samara). The White Ash, 
F. Americanus, which much resembles the Euro 

species, F, excelsior, is common in the Northern States 
and in Canada. In height, gracefulness of furm, and 
elegance of foliage, it has no superiors, scarcely any 
cowpetitor. Its branches at first keep close to the 
trunk, and form acute angles with it; but as they begin 
to lengthen, they generally take an easy sweep, and the 
looseness of the leaves corresponding with the light- 
ness of the spray, the whole forms au elegant depend- 


ing foliage. 

Frazer River, (frá'zür,) a large stream of Brit. N. 
America, empties into the Gulf of Georgia, in N. Lat. 
459, opposite Vancouver's Island. 

Freckle, (frék'l.) [From Ger. flecken, a blotch.] (Med.) 
This term includes not only the yellow lentigines, which 
appear on persons of a fair skin, aud the large brown 
patches, which also arise from exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, but also to those large dusky patches 
which are very similar in appearance, but which appear 
on other parts of the surface that are constantly covered. 
They do not extend farther than the skin. Many cos- 
metics have been recommended for their removal. 
Simple spirituous lotions of weak mineral acids, ap- 
plied a few times in the day, are as effectual as any 
other means. 

Frédégonde, ( fra-da-génd’,) B. 545 A. D., became the 
wife of Chilpéric I., king of the Franks, 565, and was 
notorious for her vices. After causing the murder of 
her husband's sons by his first marriage, and also that 
of Sigebert, king of Austrasia, she acted as regent dur- 
Oe. her son Clotaire’s minority with singular ability. 

96. 


Fredericia, (fréd-ir-ish’'yah,) a fortified seaport of 
Denmark, on the Little Belt, p. Jütland, 13 ın. S.E. of 
Veile. . 6,000. 

Frederick, (sometimes written FREDERIO,) ( fréd'ür- 
tk.) [Ger. FnrepRICH.] The name of the following 
Buropean sovereigns who take a distinctive position in 
history :— Bohemia, F. V., Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
8. 1596, was in 1619 elected king of Bohemia by the 
Czech people, who had revolted against the Empire. 
After a short reign of twelve months, P. was defeated 
in the battle of Prague, and p. in exile, 1632, — Den- 
mark. F. I., king of Denmark and Norway, s. his 
nephew Christian II. in 1522. He promoted the 
Lutheran religion in his dominions, and D. in 1533, — 
F. L1. s. Christian IIT. in 1599, carried on a victorious 
war ngainst the Swedes, encouraged commerce and the 
arte, and was the patron of Tycho, Brahe. D. 1588. — 
F. III. s. Christian IV. in 1648. Engaging in war 
against Sweden, he thereby suffered tlie loss of several 
of his prova. D. 1670. — F. IV. s. his father, Christian 
V., in 1671. He was a popular sovercign,and carried 
on war against Sweden during the greater part of his 
reign. D. 1730. — F. V. s. his father, Christian V., in 
1746. During his peaceable and prosperous reign, com- 
merce, learning, and the arts made great progress. D. 
1766. — F. VL, king of Denmark and Norway, s. his 
father, the imbecile Christian VIL, in 1508, Having 
entered into an alliance with Napoleou, the British 
under Nelson bombarded his cap., and destroyed the 
Danish fleet in the same year. In 1811 he ceded Nor- 
way, under compulsion, to Bernadotte tho elected king 
of Sweden. D. 1839.— F. VIL. s. his father, Christiun 
VIIL, in 1848. His reign was characterized by the 
Schleswig-Holstein insurrection of 1850-1, D. 1553. — 
Germany. F. I., surnamed BinnaRossA, or the “ Red- 
beard,” a son of Frederick, Duke of Suabia, B. in 1121, 
succeeded his uncle Conrad III. as Emperor of Ger- 
many, in 1152, and three years later was crowned at 
Rome by Pope Adrian IV. Seven years afterward, #', 
having espcused the cause of Pope Victor IV. against 
his rival Alexander III., was excommunicated by the 
latter. After engaging in a war with the Lombards 
terminated by the Peace of Constance in 1183, F. joined 
in the 3d Crusade and perished by drowning, in the Kast, 
1190. — F. IL, B. 1194, was the son of Henry VI., and 
ascended the German throne in 1215, after the defeat of 
the rival claimant Otho at Bovines. He strove, but 
unsuccessfully, to annex veges? to his empire. In 1227 
he undertook a crusade to the Holy Laud, where he 
took Jerusalem; and, after his return, 1237, gained a 
victory over the Guelph faction at Cortenuova, and 
w war against Pope Gregory IX. D. in 1250, while 
under papal anathema: H III., called THE PACIFIC, 
was elected Emperor in 1440 in succession to Albert II, 
and was crowned at Rome two years later. During his 
reign tho Hungarians made themselves masters of a 

part of Austria, including the city of Vienna. D. 
493. — Prussia, F.1., B. 1657, &. his father as F. HI. 
Bicctor of Brandenburg, 1688. He joined the combina- 
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tion arrayed against France in 1691, and in 1900 was 
declared king of Prussia by consent of the Emperor. D. 
1718 — His son, FREDERICK WILLIAM I., B. 1 8. him 
on the throne, and, after a pacific reign, p. in 1740. — 
F. 1I. (known as FREDERICK THE GREAT), B. 1712, son of 
the preceding, s. him on the throne, and at once mani- 
fested executive powers of no common order. He was 
essentially a warlike prince — one in whom the martial 
faculty predominated above all else. His reign uccording- 
ly presents the record of one long and arduous struggle 
against the Austrian power, for the aggrandizement of 
the new Prussian monarchy. This struggle, known in 
its first stage as the War of the Austrian 7 
commenced in 1741 and ended in 1745 with a result of 
the cession to Prussia of the Austrian prov. of Silesia. 
But the contest between the two powers was not yet 
over. In 1756 was inaugurated tho Seven Fears War, 
in which F., with no other ally but England, encoun- 
tered the armies of Austria, France, and Russia. In 
1756 the battle of Prague was gained by F., followed b 
the expulsion of his armies from Bohemia. Although 
his fortunes had now sunk to a low ebb, F. still main- 
tained the war. After defeating a French army of double 
his strength at Rossbach, 1757, he, two monthsafterward, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Austrians at Leu. 
then ; followed up in 1758 by a defeat of the Russians at 
Zorndorf. The campaigns of 1758-9 turned against the 
arms of F.; but, in 1763, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
having been left to carry on the struggle unaid 
imade e with F., who retained Silesia, In 1772, Æ 
shared in the partition of Poland, and D. in 1786. F., 
who wrote a History of the Seven Years’ War, gone; 
in a singular degree, an intermixture of heroic an 
mean qualities. In his patronage of literary men, as for 
instance Voltaire, he administered to his own vanity by 
the desecration of genius which, while admitting, he 
could not appreciate. F. has been termed “an inspired 
lunatic,” and perhaps this figure of speech is a just one. 
— F. WILLIAM lI., B. 1744, s. his uncle F. the Great, in 
1786, and initiated an invasion of France in 1792, which 
was without results. By partioipsting in the 2d division 
of Poland he lar; T ded to Prussian territory; D. 
1797. — His son, F. WiLLIAM III. B. 1770, received at 
the Peace of Luneville large territorial accessions; and, 
in 1806, joined the Austro-Russian alliance against Na- 
poleon, — a step which cost him the battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt (1806); and, by the Treaty of Tilsit (1807), 
half of his dominions. In 1813 he inaugurated the 
Liberation War and expelled the French from his ter- 
ritories. The Congress of Vienna (1814-15), besides re- 
storing nearly all the lost provs., gave Prussia nearly 
one-half of Saxony. D. 1840. — His son, F. WILLIAM IV., 
8. him, and characterized his reign by his refusal to 
grant constitntional rights to his subjects, until, by 
revolting in 1848, they extorted from him concessions 
which he afterward neglected to carry out. In the 
Crimean War, F. W. pursued a system of neutrality 
which reflected seriously upon him. In 1858, bein 
unable further to exercise his kingly functions throug 
aberration of mind produced by excessive devotion to 


the bottle (whence the sobriquet of “King Cliquot” 
given him by his suljects), a regency was declared in 
the person of his brother, fhe late Emperor Willfam of 


Germany, whos. him as king of Prussia in 1861.—F. 
WILLIAM, suc. his father in 1888. p. 1831, only vou of 
the Emperor William I. (q.r.), m. in 1858 the Princess 
Royal of England, commanded the 2d Prussian corps 
@armé in the war with Austria, 1866, and served with 
high distinction in the campaign against Frince in 
1870-1, He lived but a short time t»enjoy bis imperial 
honors, Died June 17:h, 1888, suc. by his son F. William, 
Fred'erick, in Maryland, a N. co.. b. on Pennsylvania; 
area, 110 sq. m. ; County Seat, Frederick.—A town, 
C. of above county, 65 miles W. of Ba!timore.—In 17r- 
ginia, a N. co., bL ou W. Virginia; a., 378 sq m.; € 
Winche- ter. 
Fredericksburg, (-biiry,) in Virg/nia, a town ct 
Spottsylvania co, on the Rappahannock, 65 m. N. of 
Richmond, Pop. 4,046. Th’s place was the scene of a 
series of most desperately fought battles daring the 
Civil War, Dec. 13-16, 1862 bet. the Union troops and 
those of the Confederates, under the respective com- 
mand of Gens, Burnside nd Lee; the result of the 
whole being that, though the Nationals suffered a virtual 
defeat, their opponents were too much exhausted to,op- 
ose their recrossing of the river on the 16th, National 
oss: 1,138 men killed, 9,195 wounded, 2,075 missing. 
Frederickshall, (/réd'ür-ikz-haul.) a seaport of 
Norway, on the Swinesund fiord, 57 m. 8.8.E of Chris- 
tiania. At the siege of this place, Charles XII. of Swe- 
den met his death by a musket-ball, in 1718. Pop. 6,000, 
Fred’erikshamn, (-háhm,) a fortified seaport of 
Éuropean Russia,in Finland, 52 m. E. of Viborg. A4 
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this place the cession of Finland to Russia was effected 
by treaty in 1809. Pop. 2,500. 

Frederikshavn, (/ród'r-ikz-ha-vn.) [" Frederick's 
Harbor."] (Formerly FLapstraxp.) A fortified seaport 
of Denmark, p. Jutland, on the Cattegat, 36 m. N.N.E. 
of Aalborg . 2,500. 

Frederickstadt, (atat) a fortified seaport of Nor- 
yar, on the Skagerrack, 48 m. N.E. of Christiania. Pop. 
3,000. 

Fredericton, (fréd’iir-ik-tiin,) a port of entry, C. of 
New Brunswick, on the St. John river, 60 m. N.N.W. 
of 8t. John city. Itis a handsomely built and prosper- 
ous place, and is the capital of York county. The town 
was formerly called St. Ann's. 


Fredonia, (/fre-do'neah,) in New York, a town of 


Chautauqua co., 40 m. S.W. of Buffalo. Pop. 2,516. 
Freeborn, (fré'bórn,) in Minnesota, a 8. co., near the 
Iowa border; area, 720 sq. m.; C. Albert Lea. 
Free City, (-sit’e.) ( Hist.) The name under which were 


known certain cities in Germany, owning a sort of quasi- 


independence, and forming separate states in the N, 
German Confederation. These were Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lübeck and Fraukfort-on-the-Main; all are now incor- 

aree into the ene Zollverein. T 
ree Companies, (-küm'pah-neez) (The.) (Hist. 
The name MA certain bands of díschar 
soldiers which devastated France, after the conclusion 
of the war with Eoglana, 1360. By their aid Duguesclin 
srbsequently placed Henry of Trastamara on the Span- 
ish throne, 1365. 

Freedman, ( fréd'mdn,) a manumitted or emancipated 
serf or slave. 

Freehold, (fréhold.) [A.8.] (Eng. Law.) This term 
refers either to the quantity of estate which a man ma; 
have in lands or tenements, or to the tenure by whic 
such lands and tenements are held. As to the quantity 
of estate he may have, it may be either of inheritance 
or not of inheritance: if of inheritance, it may be either 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, or fee-simple conditional ; if not of 
inheritance, it is for life, or for an uncertain period lim- 
ited within the term of a life. As to the tenure, freehold 
tenure is derived from the ancient free : hence 
copyholds do not come within this denomination, but 
lands held by custom of the manor, not by a copy of 
court-roll, are customary freeholds. 

Freeman, (/ré'mán.) (Eug. Law.) A person who has 
pees in due form admitted to the freedom of a city or 

rough. 

Freemasonry, (má sin-re). The name of a secret 
brotherhood which claims a very remote origin, and 
seems to have descended to us directly from the craft 
guilds of the medizval period. Modern Masonry arose 
in England in the 19th century, and has no connec- 
tion with the builder's craft. te was first established 
in the United States in 1723. There are now in this 
country 50 grand lod; and 715,792 members. 

Freesoller, (-soil'ür. (Amer. Pol.) Formerly, one of 
a political party in the U. States, distinguished by its 
opposition to the extension of slavery. 

Freestone, ( fri'stón.) (Build.) Any soft stone which 
is susceptible of being worked for building purposes, 
by means of a mallet and chisel. 

Freestone, (/rsóm,) in Texas, a N.E. central co.; 
area, 340 sq. m.; C. Fairfield. 

Free'thin Same as DEIST, q. v. 

Freetown, (/ré‘town,) or St. George, a town of Upper 
Guirea, W. Africa, C. of the English colony of Sierra 
Leone; Lat. 8° 28' N., Lon. 130° 14^ W. Pop. 15,000. 

Free Trade, Cede) (Pol. Econ.) A free interchange 
of the commodities of two or more countries, unbur- 
dened by excessive flacal duties. 

Fede qp BÀ cai me Necessirr. 
reezing. ng.) rom A. 8. frysan, to congeal. 
(Chem.) The conversion of a fluid body into a ep 
solid mass by the action of cold. U 


n the principle 
of the absorption of heat are founded the various arti- 
ficial meth 


of producing cold, icularly when the 
vapor is removed as fast as Med epi If a body sud- 
denly liquefles without the application of exte heat, 
cold is produced ; this is the principle of freezing mix- 
tures. By using liquids more volatile than water, as 
ether for instance, a degree of cold is obtained suf- 
ciently intense to freeze water. The experiment ma; 
be performed by placing water in a glass tube; and, 
after having surrounded it with cottor. moistened with 
ether, putting It into a vessel, and then dipping to the 
bottom thereof the nozzle of a pair of bellows, at the 
same time vigorously blowing through the same. The 
air incessantly brought into the centre of the cotton 
meets the other on an infinite number of small surfaces, 
and evapo-ates it quickly enough to cause the water to 
become transformed into ice. If mercury be used in- 
stead of water, and liquid sulphurous acid instead of 
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ether, the mercury wili become frozen, and the temper 
ature consequently reduced to 40° (Oar. tigrado,) below 
zero. 











Fig. 336. 
FREEZING OF WATER BY EVAPORATION OF ETHER, 


Freiberg, (fri/bairg,) a town of Germany, kingdom 
of Saxony, 19 m. 8.W. of Dresden, in the centre of 
the Saxon mining district, of which it is the cap. 
Pop. 20,566. 

Freiburg. Freyburg, or Fribourg, ( fri/boorg, 
& city of Switzerland, C. of a canton of same name, 1 

m. 8.W. of Berne. The cathedral vf this place esseg 
one of the finest organs in Europe. There is here also 
a magnificent suspension-bridge over the Sarine, 905 ft. 
in length. Pop. 10,454. — Area of the canton of F., 564 
sq. m. ; pop. 105,523. 
reight, (/ràt.) [From Ger. fracht.) (Com.) The 
hire of a ship, or of a part of it, for the transportation 
of goods from one place to another ; or the sum agreed 
on between the owner and the merchant or agent fcr 
the hire and use of a vessel. In a more extended sense, 
F. signifies the burden of such ship. F. being the re- 
turn made for the conveyance of goods, &c., to a partic- 
ular destination, no claim arises for its payment in the 
event of the total wreck of the ship which carried it; 
and it has been decided, that, in case of a total loss with 
salvage, the merchant may either take the part saved 
orabandon it. But after he has made his election, he 
must abide by it.— Also, in inland traffic, the goods 
sent by railroad, on what is termed a freight-train. 

Freiligrnth, FERDINAND, ( fri'lig-raM,)a German poet, 
B. in Detmold, 1810. In 1849, 0n account of his politic: 
opinions, he retired into exile in England, taking up his 
residence in London. D.1870. Among his principal 
productions are Political and Social Poems, and the Com- 
Session of Faith (“ Glaubensbekenntniss"). D. 1876. 

Frejus, (fra’zhoo.) [Anc. Forum a| A seaport of 
France, dept. Var, 15 m. 8.E. of D gnan, and for- 
merly a place of much importance. Napoleon 1. landed 
near this place on his return reel) a6 T 3,000 

Fremont, Jonx CHARLES, an American 
explorer, B. in Savannah, Ga., 1813, educated at Charles- 
ton Coll., and after some service in the navy as teacher 
of mathematics, devoted himself to surveying and rail- 
road engineering. In 1838-9, he assisted in the explo- 
ration of the country between the Missouri and the 
British frontier. Receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the corps of topographical engineers, F., 
in 1842, projected an exploration of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which arduous undertaking he successfully ac- 
complished, after an absence of fourteen months. In 
1843-4, he extended his explorations as far as the Pa- 
cific; and in 1815, set out on a third exploration to in- 
vestigate the Great Basin and the coast-region of Ore- 
gon and California. In 1846, he was elected governor 
of California, and in the following year concluded with 
the Mexicans articles of capitulation which left that 
country in permanent possession of the U. States. Dit 


= 
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Aculties arising between him and Gen. Kearney, áp- 
pointed to the command in California, F. was tried by 
court-martial for mutiny, and sentenced to be dismissed 
the service, which sentence was, however, remitted. In 
1848, he set out on a fourth expedition across the conti- 
nent, in which he suffered great "rur aa In 1849, he 
settled in California, and was made U. 8. Senator from 
that State in 1850. In 1853, he achieved his fifth expe- 
dition across the continent, and in 1856 was defeated by 
Mr Buchanan as a candidate for the Hals In 
1878 appointed Gov. of Arizona. D. 1890. 

Fre’mont, in Colorado, a B. central co.; area, 2,200 
square miles. Capital Cañon City.—In wa, a S.W. eo., 
NE Nebraska and Missouri; area, 500 sq. miles. 
C. ney. 

French, (frénch.) [From France.) Belonging or hav- 
ing reference to France. — Collectively, the inhabitants 
of that country, and the language spoken by them. 

piel berry; eet) (Bot) See RHAMNUS. 

French Chalk, (-chauk.) (Min.) A var. of indurated 
talc or soapstone, found in small laminated masses. It 
combines with grease, forms a white pigment for paint- 
ing purposes, and is much used by tailors for marking 
out their patterns, &c. 

French Horn, (-h6rn.) (Mu) A musical instru- 
ment consisting of a long, winding, copper tube, gradu- 
ally expanding in size from the mouthpiece to tho bell, 
or orifice. It possesses a compass of 30 octaves, and is 
capable of producing tones of great sweetness. 

French River, in Canada West, after rising in Lake 
Nipissing, takes a W. course till it empties into Georgian 
Bay, in N. Lat. 519 8’, W. Lon. 81° 5. 

Frequentative, ( fre-lw2nt'a-tiv.) [From L. frequens, 
often.] (Gram.) A verb which indicates the frequent 
repetition of an action. 

Fresco, (fréyko,) pl. Fnescors, (Fine Arts.) Paintii 
al fresco, upon fresh or wet ground, is executed wit 
mineral and earthy pigments upon a freshly laid stucco 
ground of lime or gypsum. Burnt pigments are the 

t for this style of painting; they are generally 
ground with clean water, and rendered so thin that 
they can be worked with the brush; to some are added 
lime, milk, £c. The pigments unite with the lime or 

ypsum ground, and are therefore extremely durable ; 
Bat as this ground, after standing a night, is unfit for 
ting on, there must be only a sufficient quantity 
or one day prepared.  Fresco-painting is therefore 
difficult, as it cannot be retouched. This art, whieh is 
employed generally for large pictures on walls and 
ceilings, was understood hy the ancients, but first made 
of real importance by the Italians, in the 16th cent. 

Fresnel, Augustin JEAN, ( fra-nail’,) an eminent French 
natural philosophor, B. at Broglie, 1788, discovered the 
double refraction and polarization of light, and invent- 
ed the illuminating lens now universally used in light- 
houses and known as the Fresnel system, D. 1827. 

Fresnillo, ( /raizneel'yo,) a town of Mexico, state, and 
25 m. N, of the city of, Zacatecas. Pop. 7,000. 

Fresno, ( frizno,) in California, a B. central co.; area, 
2,240 sq. m.; C. Millerton. 

Fret, (frčt.) [From A.S. frethan, to ornament.] (Med.) 
Same as Herpes, q. v. —( Her.) A bearing composed of 
six bars, crossed and interlaced : — sometimes termed a 
truc lover's knot, —(Arch.) An ornament consisting of 
two lists, or small fillets, variously interlaced or inter- 
woven, and running at parallel distances equal to their 
breadth, —( pl.) (Mus) Certain short pieces of wire 
fastened to the finger-boards of guitars, &c., at right 
angles to their strings, and which, as the strings are 
brought into contact with them by the pressure of the 
fingers, serve to vary and determine the pitch of the 
tones, 

Frey, or Freyr, ( fri.) (Scand. Myth.) The Norse god 
of sun and rain, and of the fruits of the earth. 

Freya, (/ri'yah.) (Scand. Myth.) The Venus of the 
Norse Pantheon, being the daughter of Njérd, the god 
of air. 

Freytag, Gustay, ( fritahg,) a German novelis 
Bilesia, 1816, gained great celebrity by his 
Haben (** Debit and Credit"), a novel which has passed 
through many editions, and been reprinted into several 


langunges. 

Friar, (fri’dr.) [From Fr. frère, @ brother.) (Ecol) 
A term generally applied to all monks who are not 
priests, and especially to those of the mendicant orde 
such as the Franciscans, Carmelites, Dominicans, aad 
Augustines, 

Yrienndeau, (/ri'tIn-do. [Fr.] (Cookery.) A ra- 
gout of veal or chicken. 

Pricassée, ( frik-ds-sá'.) [From Fr. fricasser, to fry. 

Cookery.) Minced chickens, rabbits, &c., fried, an 
served up with a thick sauce. 


we, (/rik'a-tiv.) [From L, frécsre te rub] 


», in 
und 
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(Orthotpy.) Denoting certain consonantal soun‘:, ke 
J, v, $, 2, &c., uttered by the friction of the |jcath 
while passing through a narrow opening between two 
of the mouth-organs. 


Friction. (rise) [From L. frictio, a rubbing.) 


( Mech.) at resistance to motion which arises from 
the roughness of surfaces, the rigidity of and the 
presence of air or water. It is one of the resist- 
ances to motion, preventing the bodies from sliding upon 
one another, and depending on the force with which 
the bodies are p together. The determination of 
the amount of force ee red to overcome .E., in special 
cases, constitutes one of the most important subjects of 
practical investigation connected with mechanics, 


Friday, (frida) [A.S. fri .] (Chron.) The 6th 
day o fhe week, 8o Baf pd (O e aaa 


vian Venus, Sormnipyes by the anc. Saxons on this 
day. F. was also the Dies Corie ge! Sed Venus) of the 
Romans, In the Roman Catholic Church, every F, 
unless Christmas-day should fall upon it, is held as 
either a day of abstinence or of entire fasting. 

Friedland, (fréd'lahni,) a town of Germany, prov. 
E. Prussia, 36 m. S.E. of Königsberg, memorable for the 
victory gained, June 14, 1807, by Napoleon I. over the 
combined Russian and Prussian armies, and which was 
followed up by the Treaty of Tilsit. Pop. 3,000, — A 
town of Aust in Bohemia, 68 m. N.N.E. of Prague. 
The celebrated Wallenstein (q. v.) derived his ducal 
title from this place, + „000. 

Friendly, or Tonga Islands, (The,) (tóng'gah,) 
in the 8. Pacific Ocean, form an archi of more 
than 150 islands, partly of coralline, an partly of vol- 
canic origin; bet, 139-259 8. Lat., and 1739-1779 W, 
Lon. The chief island, Tongataboo, contains abt. 8,000 
inhab, These islands, first discovered by Tasman in 1643, 
derived their present pacific name from the friendliness 
evinced by the natives to the navigator Capt. Cook. 
Since 1827, missionaries have succeeded in converting 
nearly the whole pop., abt. 25,000, to Christianity. 


Friends, (fréndz,) or QUAKERS., (Eccl. Hist) A re- 


ligious sect which made its first appearance in England 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell. Their founder 
was George Fox (q.v.). He proposed but few articles of 
faith, insisting chiefly on moral virtue, mutual charity, 
the love of God, and a close attention to the inw. 
motions and secret operations of the Spirit, He re» 
quired a plain, simple worship, and a religion without 
ceremonies, making it a principal point to await in 
found silence the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
hey soon settled into n regular body, ape ye griat 
austerity of behavior, a singular probity and upright- 
ness in their dealings, a great frugality at their tables, 
and a remarkable plainness and simplicity in their 
dress. They were subjected for a long time to constant 
persecution ; and their refusal to take oaths and pay 
tithes was & source of great suffering to them. But 
since the time of William IIT. their affirmation has 
been received instead of an oath, and is so received in 
the U. States. Their system or tenets are laid down by 
Robert Barclay, one of their members, in a sensible, 
well-written *Apology," addressed to Charles II. Their 
pp. doctrines are:—*'that God bas given to all men, 
without exception, supernatural] light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ; that the Scrip- 
tures were indeed given by inspiration, and are prefer- 
able to all the other writings in the world;" but that 
they are no more than socondary rules of faith and 
practice, in subordination to the light or Spirit of God, 
which is the primary rule; that immediate revelation 
has not ceased, a measure of the Spirit being given to 
every one ; that all religious ceremonies of mere human 
institution ought to be laid aside ; that immodest soci- 
ety, the saluting one another by pulling off the iih 
bending the body, or other humiliating postures, shoul 
be abolished; and that the use of the singular pronoun 
thou, when addressing one person, instead of the cus- 
tomary yow, should þe strictly adhered to. They further 
laid it down as a solemn obligation, not to take an oath, 
encourage war, engage in private contests, nor even 
carry weapons of defence. On a most vital question of 
Christian faith, one of their body has lately thus writ- 
ten; “ Although ‘Friends’ do not call the Holy Scrip- 
tures the Word of God, but apply this epithet exclu. 
sively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet they belicve that 
these sac ed writings are the words of God, written by 
holy men, even as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; 
that they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, and that they are able to make wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
They also hold them to be the most perfect and authen- 
tio declarations of Christien faith, and the only fit out» 
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ward standard in all religious controversies; and that 

whatever, either in doctrine or practice, any profess or 

do, though under pretence of the guidance of the Holy 

Spirit, it be contrary to or inconsistent with the tes- 

timony of the Holy Scriptures, it is to be esteemed a 

delusion or error,” — The Socjety is governed by its own 

code of discipline, which is enacted and supported by 
meetings of four degrees, for discipline; namely, pre- 
poratory monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. The 
propere ive meetings serve to prepare the business for 
e monthly meetings, in which the executive power is 
principally lodged, subject however to the revision and 
control of the quarterly meetings, which again are subor- 
dinate and accountable to the yearly meeting, and sub- 
ject to its supervision and direction, Its authority is 
paramount, &nd it possesses the sole power to make or 
amend the discipline. There are at present ten yearly 
meetings, namely, those held in London, Dublin, New 
Bogan, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virginia 
N. lina, Ohio, and Indjana, which include a to 
of about 150,000 members. They are divided into two 
branches: Friends and Orthodox Friends, the former 
being the most numerous. 

Friesiand, (.fré&z'ldnd,) a prov. of the Netherlands, b. 
N. by the German Ocean, and W. and B.W. by the Zuy- 
der-Zee; area, 1,151 sq. m. Surface, flat and generally 
marshy. Cattle-rearing is largely carried on, C. Leeu- 
warden. Pup. 300,863, 

Frieze, ( /reez.) [From Fr. frise.] (Arch) That part of 
tlie entablature between the cornice and the architrave, 


ran; guns. 
Frig’ate-bird. (Zodl.) See TAcHxPETIDA. 
Frigid Zone, (/rij'id. i Srigidus, cold.] (Phys, 
eog.) The space about either pole of the earth, ter- 
by a parallel of 6614? of latitude, called the 
lar circles. Within the latter, the sun remains visible 
uring summer, and is invisible in winter, for a period 
of time depending on the distance of the place from 
either pole. At the pole itself, the sun remains half a 
year above and half a year below the horizon. 
Frilled Liz/urd. (Zo/.) Sce CuLAMYDOSAURUS. 
Frin 
banda 
Friugillidze, (/rinjtl/le-de.) (Zojl.) A large fam. 
of insessorial bi comprising all the birds known as 
Grosbeaks, Finches, Buntings, Crossbills, Sparrows, &c., 
chiefly distinguished by their short, robust, and conical 
bill. None of them are of large size. They feed chiefly 
pes various kiuds of grains and seeds; occasionally 
so upon insects, Many of them are remarkable for 
their powers of song ; others are highly prized for the 
delicacy of their flesh, Tho Purple Finch, Ca us 
purpureus, of N. America, is abt. 6 inches long, and the 
wings 3 inches. Its color is crimson; belly and under 
tail-coverts white, Its song is prolonged and sweet. 
The nest is built in a tree a few feet from the ground; 
the eggs are four, bright emerald-green, 
Frio, ( fre’o,) in Texas, a 8. co. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. 
Frisians, (frizh’'ydnz,) Fris/ii, or Frisones. 
( Hist.) A people of unc. Germany, who inhabited the 
extreme N.W. corner of that country, between the 
mouths of the rivers Ems and Rhine. They were sub- 
dued by the Franks, who divided their country into W. 
Friesland and E. Friesland. The Frisian language comes 
in between the Old Norse and the Anglo-Saxon; the 
modern tongue is spoken in a number of local dialects. 
Frisket, (friskt) (Fr. frisquette.) (Print.) A light 
iron frame, which serves to confine successive sheets of 
aper to the tympan, before being laid on the form for 


mpression. 
Frit, or Pri (Aw) [Ger. fritte.] (Manuf.) In glass- 
making, the ingredients — chiefly silex and alkali— 


which, after being calcined in a furnace, are converted 
into glass. 
Frith, or Firth, (frith.) [From L. fretum, a strait or 


channel.) Ce) An arm of the sea, or the æstuary 
of a large river; as, the Frith of Clyde. 


Frith, WitLiaM PowELL, an English historical painter, 
B. in Yorkshire, 1820, and elected a member of the 
Royal Academy in 1853, Among his chief works are 
The Derby Day, and The Railway Station. 

Fritillaria, d ayer (Bot.) A gen. of orna- 
mental planta, O. Liliacer. ey are perenniale, fur- 
nished with bulbs, have erect annual stems with alter- 
nate or somewhat whorled leaves, and nodding, bell- 
shaped flowers, sometimes collected in a whorl bepeath 
a terminal leafy tuft, as in the Crown Imperial, F. 
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Friuli,(/reoo1e) [Ger. Friaul.] A former N.E. dist. 

of Italy, divided Ns Venetian and Tyrolese F.; the 
latter been held by the Austrians since 1500, and 
the former was ceded by Venice to Austria in 1797. 

Frobisher, Sie Mazarin, ( frób/ish'r,) un English navi- 
gator, B. in 1518, was the first explorer of a N.W. pas 
sage. From 1570 till 1578, he made many discoveries 
in the Arctic regions, and in 1588 commanded in the 
searfight with the Spanish Armada. D. 1504. 

Frobisher Strait, (/rob'isir. (Named after its 
discoverer in 1576, Sir Martin Frobisher, an eminent 
English navi r. A strait which divides the N. side 
of Hudson's Strait from the W. shores of Davis’ Strai 
bet, Lat. 629-649 N., and Lon. 659-749 W. Length, 
In. ; ave width, 20 m. 

Frog, (o) rom A. 8. froga.) (ZoBl.) See BATRACHIA, 

Frog’-bit. ( 


) Bee LIMNOBIUM. 

prog e per. (Zoöl.) See CERCOPIDÆ. 

Fro Ae % JEAN, ( frwaw-sakr’,) a French historian, B. 
in Valenciennes, 1337. His famous Chronicles, embrac- 
ing a history of the period 1326-1400, abound in vivid 
and voracious descriptions of the courts, wars, festivals, 
and tournaments of that age of chivalry. D. abt. 1405. 

Frome, (/róm,) a town of England, co. Somerset, 11 
m. 8, by E. of Bath. . 9, 

Frond, ( frond.) [From L. frone, a leafy bough.] (Bot. 
A combination of leaf and stem, as in many algals an 
liver-worts; —also improperly applied to a leaf which 
bears reproductive bodies, as that of dorsiferous ferns. 

Fronde, (The,) (/rónd.) Qnis a sling.) (Fr. Hist. 
The name given toa political party that inaugurat 
an insurrectionary movement in France during the 
minority of Louis XIV. (1648-1654). Its members de- 
rived ps namo of Frondeurs err etia) Kis the lam- 
poon wi re they Tagen ainst the Queen Regent, 
Anne of Austria, and her meisten Mazarin. Among 
the chief leaders of the F. were the Princes of Condé 
and Conti, the Duc de Beaufort, Cardinal de Retz, and 
Turenne. After the retirement of Mazarin from power, 
an amnesty was proclaimed, and the dissolution of the 
Frondeurs followed. 

Frondose, (roón-d5;. 
forth leaves.] (Bot.) 
great number of leaves. 

Front, (/rünt) [Fr.the forehead.] (Mil) That part 

of an army in the field which is directly in face of the 

enemy's position ; —the converse of rear, —(Persp.) A 

projection or representation of the face or fore part of 

an object; or of that part directly opposite to the eye. 

Frontal, ( frint'dl.) ev L, frontalia, a decoration 
for the brows,| (Arch.) A small pediment or frontis- 
piece over a little door or window; also, the hanging 
which covers the fore part of an altar. — ( Anat.) The 
F. bone is the front bone of the head, or that which forms 
the forehead, 

Front'nlis, (-a-lis.) [Samederiy.] (Anaf.) A muscle 
of the forehead which serves to contract the eyebrows, 

Frontenac, ( /rónt-e-nik',) in Canada West, a co. im- 
pinging upon e Ontario; area, 342 sq. m. C. King- 
ston, "pop. 18,000. 

Frontier, (front’eer.) [Same deriv.] That bordering 
put of a country, state, or territory, which fronts or 

aces another. 

Frontignan, ( frónt-een'ydn,) a town of France, dep. 
Herault, 12 m. S.W. of Montpellier, famous for the 8weet 
Muscat wine grown in its vicinity. Pep. 3,000. 

Frontispiece, ( frout'is-peez.) lírom L. frontispicium, 
a front view.] (Li.) An ornamental engraving, front- 
ing the title-page of a book.—(Arch.) The principal 
face or front aspect of a building. 

Frosinone, ( fro-se-nd'na.) [45e Frusino.] A town 
of Central Italy, at the confluence of the Cossa and 
Sacco rivers, 48 m. E.S.E. of Rome. Pop. 9,000. 

Frost, (/róst.) [From AS, forst.) (Meleor.) The term 
used to describe the weather when the temperature 
descends below 32° F., so that all superficial moisture 
becomes frozen, 

Frost-bite, (-bit.) (Med.) The freezing of any 
of the body by exposure toa high degree of cold. The 
frost-bitten t is at first blue and puffy, from the 
current of blood through it being suspeuded; the 
should the cold be continued, it com es pallid, nd 

the pies tingling gives place to numbness and insen- 

sibility, and finally to actual death or mortification. 

The treatment consists in coaxiug back by de; tho 

vitality of the part; this is most prudently effected by 

friction, at first with snow, then with water at ordinary 

M UPON no warmth being applied for some time. 

As the coldness subsides, the painful tingling return 

then redness and heat; ina short time the fatter wil 

be above the natural standard, and if not m 


th will inflame, and mortify. 
wtish, (ould Bee Coy 
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Froude, James ÀNTHONT, (frood,) an English essayist | Fuchsia, ( fü'she-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of ornamental B. 
American plants, O. 


Oxford. In 1849 appeared from his pen that remark- 
alle book, The Nemesis of Faith. His reputation, how- 
ever, chiefly rests on his History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth (10 vols., 1856-1870). 
Frozen Ocean, (The, ) (frd’zn ó'shün,) or Icy Sea, an 
hyperborean expanse of waters, extending from the N. 
coast of the Asiatic continent towards the Arctic Pole. 
Fructidor, (frook’te-dér.) [Fr., from L. fructus, fruit, 
and Gr. doron, a gift.] (Fr. His.) In the French Revo- 
jutionary calendar, the name given to the period inter- 
vening between the 18th Aug. and the 16th Sept. 
Fructification, (-tif-e-kd’shin) [From L. fructus, 
and facin, I make.) (Bot.) The parts of a flower; or, 
more properly, the fruit and its parts. 
Fruit, (froot.) [Fr., from L. fructus.] (Bot) That 
part of a plant which consists of the ripened carpels 
and the parts adhering toth-m. All that is external 
to the proper integuments of the seed in the ripe fruit 
is called the peri (Gr. peri, around, and karpos, fruit) ; 
and this, which varies extrem:ly in size and other char- 
acters, usually consists of three layers, the outermost 
of which is called the epicarp (Gr. epi, upon); the mid- 
dle one, the mesocarp (dr. mesos, middle), or sometimes 
the sarcocarp (Gr. sarz, flesh); and the innermost, the 
endocarp (Gr. endon, within). These parts exhibit great 
variety, but it is generally the mesocarp which becomes 
succulent or fleshy, as in the peach, cherry, plum, and 
other drupes (Fig. 337); and in the pear, apple, and 





Peach. 


Apple. 

Fig. 337. 
other pomes. In drupes, or stone-fruits, the endocarp 
is the hard shell which immediately covers the seed ; in 
pomes, it is the scaly lining of the seed-bearing cavities 
in the centre; in both drupes and pomes the epicarp is 
the outer skin. For further notice of different kinds 
of fruits, we must refer to particular articles in which 
they are described, as achenium, berry, capsule, drupe, 
nul, pome, pod, &c., and to articles on the plants which 
produce them. 

Frustum, ( früs'tüm.) [L.,a fragment.] (Aoh ) Apor- 
tion of some solid body, separated from the rest; thus, 
the F. or a Cone is that part of a cone which remains 
when the top is cut off by a plane parallel to the base. 

Frutescent, ( froo4ssént.) [From L. frutex, a shrub.] 
Shrubby;—applied to a plant which does not form a 
trunk, but divides into branches near to the ground. 

Fuca, (Strait of,) ( foo'kah,) separates Washington 
Ter. from Vancouver's Island, and forms a sea-connec- 
tion bet. the Gulf of Georgia and tho Pacific, with its 
W. mouth in Lat. 48° 10’ N., Lon. 124? W. It contains 
the island of San Juan, claimed both by Great Britain 
and the U. 8., and which. until decided in favor of the 
latter. was for a long time an object of controversy. 

Fucaceæ, (fu-kã'se-e.) [From Fucus, the typical genus.] 
( Bot.) An order of 
dark - spored Alga, 
consisting of olive- 
colored  sen-weeds 
whose spores are 
contained in spher- 
ical cavities in the 
frond. They are 
divided into many 
genera (Fig. 333). 
The greater part of 
the F. contain a 
great quantity of 
carbonate of » 4 
which wasoncepro- ? 
cured from them in. | 
considerable quan- 
tities in the form 
of kelp; and they £ 
are a fertile source 
of iodine, one of the 
most important 
substances used as 
medicines in the 
Pharmacopeia. 





Fig. 938. — ZONARIA PAVONIA, 
(O. Fucacea-) 








a funnel-shaped colored deciduous 4- 
times with a very long tube; 4 pe set in the mouth 
of the calyx-tube, and alternating with its segments; 
8 exserted stamens; and a long style with a capitate 
stigma. The flowers are succeeded by oblong bluntly 
4-cornered berries. 

Fucino, or Cotano, (fo0-che'no,) (Lake of.) [Anc 
Fucinus Taur] The principal lake of S. Italy, p. 
Abruzzo Ultra II., 10 m. in length, with a width of 7 m. 
Since 1855, upwards of 30,000 acres of its surface have 
been reclaimed and converted into tillable land. 

Fuel, (/4'cl.) [O. Fr. fuayl.] Any material which serves 
to maintain fire; as alcohol, tallow, coal, &c.; but the 
term is more properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, 
wood, and a few other common sources of heat. What- 
ever the substance used as fuel, its ultimate elements 
are carbon, hydrogen, or both; and the heat is derived 
from their combination with the oxygen of the air. 
Unless F. is free from moisture, much of the heat 
which would be otherwise available is lost in convert- 
ing the water into vapor. Hence the superiority of 
dry over green wood, and of charcoal over wood; hence 
also coke gives a greater heat than coal, which contains 
vaporizable bodies which must be driven off at an ex- 
pense of heat. 

Fuentes de Onore, (fo0-ain'teez-da-o-no’ra.) [Sp., 
the founts of honor.] A vill. of Spain, p. Salamanca, 
16 m. W. of Ciudad rigo, memorable for the severe 
but indecisive battle fought here, May 5, 1811, bet. tho 
French under Marshal Massena, and the Anglo-Spanish 
army commanded by Wellington. 

Fuero, í foo-a^ro.) [Sp.] (Sp. Hist.) The name given to 
the entire body of liberties, immunities, and privileges 
formerly composing the constitutions of Navarre, and 
now enjoyed exclusively by the Basque Provinces. 

Fugue, (/4g.) [Fr., from L. fuga, a flight.] (Mus.) A 
species of composition, in which the different parts fol- 
low one another, each repeating in order what the first 
had performed, but at a certain interval above or below 
the preceding part. There are 4 kinds of F., named, 
respectively, the strict F., free F., double F., and the 
inverted. F. 

Fulcrum, ( /il'krüm,) Eng. pl. Futcrums; L. FULCRA, 
[L., a lever, prop, or support.] (Mec.) The prop or 
other support which sustains a lever. — ( Bot.) Any ap- 
pendage of the stem or leaves of a plant, that serves a 
TE or defensive purpose; as the stipulo, ten- 
dril, &c. 

Fulda, (Jool'dah,) a city of Central Germany, p. Hesse 
Cassel, on a river of same name, 60 m. N.E. of Mentz 


a 10,500. 

Fulgoridee, (fiil-gdr'e-de.) (Zovl.) The Lantern-Fly 
fam., comprising hemipterous insects belonging mainly 
to tropical and sub-tropical regions. In the typical 
gen. a the head is dilated in front into the most 
remarkable porrect protuberances, varying in each 
species, and which is the part of the body asserted by 
various writers to emit a strong light by night, analo- 
gous to that of the fire-flies. 

Fulguration, ( A yee n [From L. fulguratio, 
sheet ligutning | (Chem.) In Assaying, the sudden 
brightening of the molten gold and silver in the cupel, 
when the last film of oxide of lead or copper leaves the 
furnace. 

Fuller, Txomas, ( fül'Ir,)) an English divine, B. in North- 
amptonshire, 1608, was court-chaplain to Charles I. and 
II., and D. in 1661. Ilis fame rests upon the well-known 
History of the Worthies of England, a work of sterling 
value and authority. 

Fuller’s Earth, (Min) An earthy silicate of alu- 
mina, contnining abt. 24 per cent. water. Like other 
soft aluminous minerals, it has the property of absorb- 
ing grease, and it was at one time largely employed in 
fulling cloth, that is in cleaning it from greasy matters, 
but it has been to a great extent superseded by soap. 

Fulling, (fil/ling.) (Manuf.) The art of cleansing, 
scouring, and pressing cloths, so as to make them 
stronger, closer, and firmer; which is done by means 
of a fulling- or scouring-mill. 

Falminate, (fil’min-dt.) [From L. fulmen, light- 
ning.] (Chem.) See FULMINIC ACID. 

Fulminating Powder. (Chem.) A fulminnte. 
See FULMINIC ACID. 

Fulmination, (-@shiin.) [Same deriv. as FULMINATE.] 
(Chem.) An explosion or detonation accompanied with 
aloud report. Such equally imply rapid combustion 
with or without flame; and the intensity of sound 
alone elei eri the idea of F. from those of detona- 
tion and erplosion. 

Fulminte Acid, (-min'ik.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
An acid which is known in com on with bases, aa 


rted calyx, some- 
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fulminates, but which has not hitherto been prepared 
in the free state. The principal fulminates are fulminate 
of mercury (HgC4NO,;), and fulminate of silver (A 
commonly known as fulminating mercury an 
They ave prepared by dissolvin 
in nitric acid, and adding alcohol, when crystals are 
deposited on cooling. ulminating mercury is the 
principal ingredient in the explosive mixture of per- 
sussion-caps, and is likewise used for effecting the ex- 
plosien of gun-cotton. Fulminating silver is seldom 
employed, owing to the great danger attending its 
preparation and manipulation. 

Fulton, RoszRT, an American inventor and civil engi- 
neer, B. in Pennsylvania in 1765, commenced life as a 
portrait painter; and after arriving in England to fur- 
ther his studies there, made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, the father of inland canal navi- 
gation, who induced F. to forsake art for the profession 
of a civil engineer. He produced several inventions, 
both in that country and France, among others a sub- 
marine boat, called a nautilus, intended for the destruc- 
tion of ships by explosive agency. After his return 
home in 1806, he fitted out a vessel called the Clermont, 
which he supplied with a steam-engine ordered from 
England, and which was successfully tried ou the Hud- 
sou river in 1807, being the first practical application 
of steam to navigation. The remainder of his life was 
devoted to the construction of steamships and floating 
batteries. D. 1815. In 1846, Congress passed an Act 
making an appropriation of $76,300 in full of Fs 
claims against the U. S. govt.. for inventing steam float- 
ing batteries, superintending the construction of the 
steam-frigate Ful and other eminent services ren- 
dered by his improvements in the application of steam 
to navigation. 

Ful’ton, in Arkansas, a N. co., b. on Missouri; area, 

86n square miles, County Seat, Salem.—7n Georgia, 
a N.W county ; area, 2.0 square miles ; County Seat, 
Atlanta.—In Minois a W county; urea, 870 *q. m. ; 
C. Lewistown.—In /»diana,a N co. ; urea, 966 sq. m ; 
C Rochester. —In. Kentucky. a S.W. county; u., 200 
aq. m. ; C. Hiekman.—In New York, au E.N.K. co 3 
area, 53) square miles, C Johnstown.—A town of 
Oswego county, on the Oswego river, 25 m. N W. of 
Syracuse.— In Ohio, a N.W co.; b. N on Michigan; 
area, 337 square miles; County Seat, Ottokee.—In 
Pennsylvania, a S. co., touching Maryl:ni; area, 3-0 
sq m : C. MeConnellabuig 

tulvia, ( /ül've-ah,) an ambitious Roman matron, mar- 
ried for her second hnsband the celebrated triumvir 
Mark Antony, and exercised great power in Rome after 
the demise of Julius Cæsar. D. 40 B.C. 

Famariacee, (/u-mal-re-d'se-e.) (Bot.) The Fume- 
worts, an 0. of plants, all. Berberales, consisting of 
herbs with brittle stems, watery juice, alternate cut, 
exstipulate leaves, and irregular, unsymmetrical flow- 
ers. Several kinds of Fumitory (gen. Fumitoria) are 
common weeds in cornfields ant other cultivated 
ground, varying in luxuriance according to the rich- 
ness of the soil. 

Fumarole, (fovmah-ról.) [From It. fumarola.] (Geol.) 
A volcanic or other orifice or aperture, whence sul- 
phureous smoke is emitted. 

Fumator » (fū'ma-to-re.) (Bot.) See FUMARIACEA. 

Fumigation, (/umegá'shün. [From L. fumus, 
smoke, and ago, I make use of.) (Hygiene, A process 
by means of which disinfecting vapors are diffused 
through the atmosphere, in order to purify apartments, 
goods, or articles of dress supposed to be imbued with 
some contagion. See DISINFECTANTS. 

ruming, (fūm’ing.) (Chem.) There are certain iiquids 
which, by exposure to the air, fume or emit a visible 
smoke. Spirit of salt, also known as hydrochloric acid, 
in common with others, has this property. This liquid 
is a solution of hydrochloric acid gas in water which 
absorbs it greedily, water at 40° absorbing 480 times itg 
own bulkof the gas. When hydrochloric acid gas is dis- 
charged into the air, it combines chemically with the 
moisture, producing condensation or diminution in 
bulk. Hence, the compound is visible, just as the con- 
densation of pure steam in air produces visible vapors. 

Funchal, ( foon'shál) a seaport, and C. of the Portu- 
guess island of Madeira; Lat. 22? 7’ N., Lon. 16% 54’ W. 


silver. 
the respective metal 


Thus, a + z, and a3 + z?, are 
. of z, though of different for as. In whatever way a 
F. may be compounded of constant and variable quan- 
ies, it is a F. of the variable quantities only. The 
sconlus of F. may be considered as standing in the 
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same relation to algebra that algebra does to arithme 
tic. In the calculus of ¥., the generalization is carried 
still further than in algebra. — ( Physiol.) There are 2 
classes of functions by which life is manifested in ani- 
mals. 1. Those of animal life being functions of rela- 
tion, including sensation and voluntary motion; 2. 
Those of vegetative life, or functions of nutritlon and 
reproduction. The functions of the first class bring us 
into relation with the world around us; those of the 
Second are necessary to the support of life and the per- 
petuation of the species. 

Funds, (The Public,) ( fündz.) (Pol. Econ.) A term 
applied, more especially in England aud France, to the 
public funded debt, due by government. When, in 
those countries, money has been borrowed for public 
purposes, and it has been found that it cannot be re- 
paid as a temporary loan, the resolution to hold it asa 
perpetual loan at a certain interest has been called 
funding it; and hence we read from time to timé'that 
certain obligations were converted from floating into 


funded debts. 

Fundy, ( of,) (fiin'de,) a large arm of the N. 
Atlantic, dividing New Brunswick from Nova Scotia, 
and receiving the St. John and St. Croix rivers. Ita 
length is abt. 170 m.; breadth, varying from 30 to 50 m. 

Fiinen, ( /oo'nin.) (Dan. ETEL) An island of Denmark 
forming, along with Arroe and Langeland, a p. of the 
kingdom, separated from Jütland by the Little Belt, 
bet. Lat. 559 1/-55° 38’ N., and Lon. 9? 44/-10? 53' E.’; 
1,123 sq. m.; C. Odensee. Pop. (including Langelan 
and Arroe) 235,731. 

Funeral Rites, ( f/u/nür-àl.) [Erom L. funereus, be- 
longing to sepulture.) Ceremonies accompanying the 
interment or burial of any person. See BURIAL. 

Fünfkirchen, ( finf-kerk'n.) (Ger., Five Churches. 
A town of Hungary, situate bet. the rivers Drave a 
Danube, 105 m. 8.8.W. of Buda. Pop. 24,014. 

Fungales, ( yi gA loat) or Fuxer. [From L. s 
a mushroom.) (Bot. A large all. of plants, class Thal- 
logens, distinguished from Algales (or Algæ) more by 
habit than by any general character. They derive their 
nutriment from the substance to which they are at- 
tached,and not,as Algæ, from the surrounding medium. 
They vary greatly in appearance. Some grow in living 
animals, or on animal substances; others on living 
vegetables, or upon decaying vegetable matter. Some 
are hard and horny, others soft and fleshy. Even the 
yeast of beer has been pronounced to be an abnormal 
form of fungus. A few are edible, such as the mush- 
room (Fig. 13), morel, and truffle; but the majority are 
poisonous. 

Fungiform, ( fün/je-form.) (Bot.) Mushroom-headed ; 
having a rounded convex overhanging extremity. 

Fungus, (/üng'güs. (Bot.) One of the Fungi, or 
FUNGALES, q. v. —(Surg.) ny morbid excrescence, 
whether arising from wounds or spontaneously. 

Funnel, (fin’nl.) (From L. in, and fundere, to pour.] 
A utensil for the conveyance of liquids into bottles or 
other close vessels, — (ont) The chimney or smoke- 
Stack of a steamboat. 

Fur, (für. [L. fwrra.] (Com.) The ‘air of animals 
living in the colder parts of the globe. The furs of 
commerce are the dressed skins of such animals with 
the hair attached. All the chief fur-bearing animals 
will be found described under their proper headings. — 
(Her.) Furs were used in coat-armor, as well as in 
trimming and lining the robes of knizhts and nobles, 
and the mantles which were represented as surround- 
ing their shields. Thè pagos were (Fig. 339): 1. Ermine 
(f. 1), of which the field is white, and the spots black; 
2, Ermine, of which the field is black, and the spots 
white; 3, Erminois, which has the field gold, with black 
spots; 4, Vair (f. 2), which consisted of pieces of the 
Shape of little glass spots (Fr. verres, of which the word is 


1 2 





Fig. 339. 
1, Ermine; 2, Vair; 3, Counter-vair: 4, Potent, 


a corrupt spelling). It is said tba« the furriers used such 
glasses to whiten furs in, and because they were com 
monly of an azure (blue) color, the fur in question came 
to be blazoned argent and azure; whilst coumter-vair (f. 3), 
in which the cups are represented as placed base against 
base, in place of edge to base, asin vair, was or and azure. 
5. Potent (f. 4) and Counter-potent, which ure supposed 
to resemble the heads of crutcaeu, placed dfiferently, 
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but having the same tinctures — viz., azure and argent. 
—(Chem.) The inerustation which forms on the inner 
surface of boilers, kettles, &c., after calcareous water 
has been boiled in them for a length of time. 
Furies, (fi/rees.) (L. Furiz T IM The Roman 


name of ood. persrron Alecto, phone, and M ra, 
who punished violations of ^ Seat 


iety towards human be- 
ings. They were winged, and serpents wreathed in 
their hair, and they bore torches. 

Furioso, ( foo-re-i/so.) (1t.] (Mus.) Indicating a pas- 
sage to be performed with great force or vehemence. 
Furlong, (/ürlóng. [A.S. furlang.] A measure of 

length equal to 40 poles, or one-eighth of a mile. 

Furiough, ( für'o. [From Dan. forlov.] (Mil-) Leave 
of absence from the regiment, granted for a given time 
to a non-commissioned officer or private. 

Furnace, ( fir/nds.) (Fr. fourneau, from L. fornaz, a 
vault.] (Meall) An apparatus for melting metals, &c., 
variously constructed, according to the use for which 
it is intended. It consists of a suitable fireplace, and 
receptacles to contuin the substances to be operated 
upon; and is sometimes supplied with a dome, so as to 
reverberate the heat and flame. 

Faorneaux Islands, (fiir'no,) a group ies Me 
Australia and Tasmania, in Bass’ Strait, in Lat. 8S., 
Lon, 148° E. Discovered by the English Capt. Furneaux 

n 

Furrow, (fir’ro.) [From A.8. fur.] (Agric.) A trench 

or channel cut in the soil by the action of a plough or 


spade. 

Furruckabad, (/oor-rook-ah-bàd'.) [Hind., “ Happy 
Dwelling."] A fortified city of India, C. of a dist. 
éame name, pres. Bengal, on the Ganges. Pop. 75,000. 

Fürst, WALTER, (foorst,) B. in Altdorf, aided Wilhelm 
"Tell and Arnold of Melchthal in emancipating Switzer- 
land from the Austrian yoke, 1307. 

Fürth, (fort) a manuf. town of Bavaria,- p: Middle 
a on the Regnitz, 6 m. N.W. of Nuremberg. 

. 22,496. 

Furze. [A.8. fyrs.] (Bot) See ULEX. 

Fasanus, (/u-za/niis.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Suntalace: 


rie. 
Fuse, or Fuze, ( fiz.) (From L. fusum.) (Mi) A 
wi n or metallic case, containing the apparatus for 
exploding the detonative contents of a shell ; it fits into 
the fuse-hole of the shell, which latter is sometimes 
supplied with a pouch or socket. 

g (fu/za.) (Fr., from L. fusus, a e) (Horol.) 
A contrivance for rendering uniform the action of the 
mainspring in watches and marine timepieces. It con- 
sists of a spirally-grooved cone, on which a flexible 
chain can be wound. The chain is fastened by one end 
to the base of the cone, and by the other to a barrel 
containing the mainspring. By uncoiling, the main- 
spring causes the barrel to rotate, so as gradually 
to draw the chain off the F, and, by means of the 
toothed wheel at its base, to set in motion the remain- 
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ing wheels of the timepi&ce. One end of the axis of the 
F. is accessible externally, 80 that at the proper time it 
may be * wound up." The force of the mainspring de- 
creases as the spring uncoils, but in consequence of tke 
conical shape of the F} as the force diminishes, the 
chain is unwound from a part of the gradually increas- 
ing diameter. Now, by the laws of the wheel and axle, 
the greater the radius of the whetl, the less is the re- 
quired power. Hence, by increasing the dihieter of the 
groove of the F. exactly as the force of the mainspring 
imínishes, uniformity of motion is secured. 

Fusel Oil, gina. (Chem.) A nauseous oily liquid 
produced in the alcoholic fermentation of potatoes, &c., 
consisting for the most part of amylic acid. It com- 
municates a very unpleasant taste and smell to alcohol. 

Fusilade, (fi-sil-dd’.) [Fr. fusillade.) (Mil) A 
simultaneous discharge of musketry. 

Fusilier,(/ü-sceleer'.) [Fr. fusilier, from fusil, a mus- 
ket.) (Mil.) In the English army, a soldier belongin 
to what is termed the light infantry. A brigade of 
heavy infantry is also termed the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

Fusing-point, (J/ü'zing.) (Ehys) Different sub- 
stances, when heated, fuse at very different tempera- 
tures, which, however, are the same for the same sub- 
stance, if the external pressure remains constant. The 
temperature at which fusion commences is termed the 
Jusing-point. 

Fusion, (fū'zhün.) [Fr., from L. fusio.] The liquefac- 
tion of a solid body by means of heat; as in the case of 
metals, glass, and similar bodies. "Those substances 
which admit of being fused are termea fusible, but those 
which resist the action of fire or heat are called refrac- 
tory. — Aqueous Fusion. (Chem.) The dissolving of a salt 
in its water of crystallization; the resulting fluid isa 
saturated hot solution. 

Fustian, (/üs'ydn.) [Fr. Aene] (Manuf.) A kind 
of coarse thick twilled cotton, of which velveteen, cor- 
duroy, and moleskin are varieties. — ( Zit.) An inflated 
style of composition in which high-sounding and bom- 
bastic terms are used, instead of such as are natural, 
simple, and appropriate to the subject. 

Fusus, (/ü'sis) (Zool) A gen. of gasteropodous mol- 

» ap fam: Buccinip2. ) 

"uttehpore, ( foot-ta-poor’,) a city of Brit. India, p. 
Allahabad, C. of a dist. of same name; Lat. 259 56" N. 
Lon. 80° 45’ W. Pop. 18,000. 

Futtoeks, ( /ütfükz.) [Probably corrupted from foot- 
hooks.] (Shipéuilding.) The lower timbers (between 
the floor an uppor timbers) raised over the keel, and 
serving to hold the ship’s framework together. 

Future Tense, (/i'tür.) [From L. futurus.] (Gram.) 
That tense of a verb which serves as the forerunner of 
a future act, event, or circumstance. 

Fyzabad, (fi-zah-bdd’.) [Hind., a “beautiful sent."] 
A city of British India, p. Oude, on the Gogra, and the 
anc. C. of the kingdom of Oude ; Lat. 26° 47’ N., Lon. 829 
10' E. Pop. 100,000. 


G. 


forms the 7th letter and the 5th consonant of the Eng- 

lish alphabet, while in those of the Greek and Orien- 
tal tongues it takes the third place. It is a mute, de- 
pending upon a preceding or following vowel for sound, 
which latter is both hard and soft, as in gaze and gem ; 
while in many words, as in deign, arraign, &c., the sound 
‘is altogether wanting. G belongs, generically, to the 
order of gutturals, in which it constitutes the flat or 
medial bar. As n numeral, it formerly represented 400, 


and with a dash above, thus G, 40,000. Inchronology, 
it constitutes the 7th Dominical letter. —( Mus.) Gis 
the nominal of the 5th note in the diatonic scale of ©, 
and in the solmization of Guido Aretino, was styled sol, 
re, or ut, according as the hexachord commenced with 
C, F, orG. It is also the name of the highest or treble 


clef. 

Gabelle, (ga-bz'.) [Fr, from Teut. geben, to give.] 
(Fr. Hist.) Originally signifying any fiscal tax or im- 
post, this term became eventually to be applied to the 
salt duty first levied abt. the end of the 12th cent. It 
was very unpopular, frequently gave rise to disturb- 
ances, and was finally abolished in 1789. 

Gabions, (gó'be-ünz.) [Fr. from It. genes a cage.] 
( Fort.) Cylindrical baskets made of osier twigs or 
wicker-work, 6 feet high and 4 wide, which serve, nfter 
being filled with earth, as a shelter from the enemy's 
fire; hence, in military language, à T signifies 
& kind ef parapet constructed of gabions. 

Gable, (gá'bi.) [From L. gabulus, à pitched roof.] (Arch.) 


The upper part of the 
(Fig. 340), whose sides 
form an angle (in 
Gothic architecture a 
very acute one) which 
corresponds to the 
shape of the roof. 
Gaboon, ap patel 
a river of W. Africa, 
emptying into the 
Atlantic a little 8. of 
the equator. The 
French established a 
settlement here in 
1845, and much infor- 
mation respecting it 
may be found in the 
writings of Paul du 
Chaillu, the African 


traveller. 
(ga’bre-21.) 


terminating wall of a building 


Gabriel, 
A name borne by one 
of the angels of God, 
dispatched on benefi- 
cent errands to men 
in different ages of the 
Charch. It was he 
who was commission- 
ed to expound the 
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visions to the prophet Daniel (Dan. vill. 16, ix. 21). Tt 
was he that announced to Zacharias the birth of John, 
Messiah's forerunner, and to Mary the incarnation of 
the Messiah himself ( Luke 1. 19, 26). 

Gabrielle @’ Estrées, (sometimes called the Fur 
Gabríellé,) a French lady, B. 1571, became the mistress 
of Henri IV. of France, who created her Duchess of 
Beaufort, and by whom she became mother of Cæsar de 
Vendome, and other children. D., not without sus- 
picion of having been poisoned, 1599. 

Gad, (gdd.) [{Hob., a epe k A son of Jacob by Zil 
and the founder of one of the 12 tribes of Isruel, E. of 
the Jordan. 

Gad, (gdd.) [A.8., a club.) (Míning.) A pointed wedge- 
like tool, with its sides forming a parabolic Mure. 

Radara, (ga-daA'rah.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Palestine 
Corwen’ m. S.E. of the Sea of Galilee. In the time of 

briat it wasa place of considerable size and importance, 

Gad'-fly. (Z00l.) See Esrriva. 

Gadidr, (gdd'e-de.) (From L. gadus, a cod-fish.) A 
fam. of malacopterygious fishes, of which the Cop, t v4 
is the type. The pp. allied species are: the Pollack or 
Coal-fish, Merlangus purpureus, which is 18 to 36 inches 
long, and has the tail broad and forked; the American 
Hake, or Whiting, Merlucius albidus, which is 12 to 36 
inches long, reddish-brown above, soiled-white below ; 
the Spotted Burbot, Lota maculost, of the Northern 
lakes and rivers of America, which is 24 inches long, 
and has 2 dorsal fins, 1 anal, and barbels on the chin; 
and the Cash, Brosmius flavescens, of the Atlantic, about 
30 inches long, which has a single dorsal extending the 
whole length of the back. 

Gnds'den, CHRISTOPHSR, an American statesman and 
revolutionist, B. in Charleston, 8. C., in 1724, became an 
eminent merchant iu that city, and one of the boldest 
denouncers of the Stamp Act and other oppressive 
measures of the British govt. He was a delegate to the 
Stamp Act Congress assembled at New York in 1765, 
and also to the first Continental Congress in 1774; took 
an active part in the siege of Charleston in 1776; was 
one of the framers of the Constitution of 8. Carolina in 
1778, and as lieut-governor of the State signed its 
capitalation to the British in 1780. He declined the 
governorship of the State in 1782, and D, in 1805.— His 
grandson JAMES G., n. 1788, was sent as minister to 
Mexico, 1853, and n. 1858. 

Gadsden, (gddi'din,) in Florida, a W. co., touching 
Georgia: area, 50 sq. m.; O. Quincy, 

GawWs Hill, a locality 3 m. W. of Rochester, co. Kent, 
England, celebrated as the scene of the encounter bet. 
Prince Hal and Falstaff (Henry IV., 2d Part) Charles 
Dickens, the novelist, D. at his villa here in 1870. 

Gael, (gd.) (Ehnol.) A Scottish Highlander of the 
Celtic race. 

Gnelie, pers) or Erse. (Philol.) That dialectic 
branch of the old Celtic language which is still spoken 
in the Scottish Highlands, and is almost identical with 
the Irish tongue. The G. is bold, gerens, and har- 
monious ; and susceptible of high poetical development, 
as may be scen in the works of Ossian. 

Gata, (ga-ai'tah,) a fortified seaport of S. Italy, p. Ca- 
serta, at the N.W. extremity of the gulf of same name, 
41 m. N.W, of Naples. This place is of high antiquity, 
and after the lapse of the W. empire, became for a time 
a republic under papal suzerainty. It belonged to the 
erowu of Naples from 1435 to 1860. In 1806 it was be- 
sieged by the French, and in 1866 for several weeks by 
the Italian army under Cialdini, when its fall surren- 
dered the last hold of the Bourbons upon the Neapolitan 
throne. ^p. 17,978. 

Gam, (gif) [From Fr. gaffe a harpoon] (Naut) A 
kind of pole or boom employed in stretching out the 
upper edges of such sails as are extended by a boom be- 
low, as the mainsail of a sloop, and the like. 

Gage, (gi) (Fr., from In gadíum. MET The water- 
draught of a ship; —also, the relative position of one 
ship to another at sea; as to have the lee- or the weather- 


gage. 

Gage, (gdj,) in Nebraska, a 8.F. co., b. on Kansas; drea, 
Ei sq. m. ; C. Danville. 

Ragetown, (güj-)a town, O. of Queen's co, New 
Brunswick, on the Bt. John's River, 28 m. 8.E. of Fred- 
ericton. in 1871, 1,282. 

Gaines’ Mill, (BATTLE or.) See CHICKAHOMINY. 

Gainsborough, Tomas, (gdnz’bro,) an English 
painter, B. in Sudbury, 1727, was the first great land- 
scapist of the English school. His works, highly prized 
by -ollectors, excel in richness of coloring and vigor of 
chiaroscuro. D. 1788. 

Gainsborough, (gánzbro,) a er of England, co. 

. Lincoln, on the Trent, 117 m. N. by W. of London. Pop. 


9,978. 
Galactic, akt.) (From Gr. galaktos, milk.] (Ae 
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tron.) Pertaining to the Galaxy, or Milky Way; às, 

Gainer ty Pia jah.) French island in the Indi 
alaga; a Frenc! and in the Indian 
cent Lat. 10° 20’ by” N., Lon. 509 46’ E. Exp. Cocow- 
nut oil. 

Galngo, (ga-ld/go.) (Zoöl.) See LEMURIDAE. 

Galanthas, (g.-lin'tüs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 0. 
Amaryllidacez. The common Snowdrop, G. nivalis, œ 
dwarf bulbous plant, lias a pair of narrow linear glau- 
cous leaves, and drooping white flowers, dotted with 
green on the inner segments, and generally solitary a8 
the top of the short scape. 

Galantine, (gdl'dn-teen.) [From Fr. galantin.] (Cook- 
ery.) A white meat, such as veal or chicken, boned, 
rolled up, seasoned, boiled, and eaten cold. 

Gal ngos Islands, (gdl-oh-pa'gós,) a ronp iù the 
Pacific n, lying abt. 200 m. W, of the Peruvian 
coast, bet. W. Len, 89?-929, They are of volcanic 
ofigin, and comprise 7 small and 6 larger fslands, the 
principal being that of Albemarle. They are but par 
tially inhabited. 

Gala’ta. See CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Galatea, (gdl-a-te'ah.) (Myth.) A Nereid beloved by 
Acia, and by Polyphemus the Cyclops. 

Galatia, (gah-la’shah,) a former region of Asia Minor, 
surrounded by the Euxine, Phrygia, Bithynia, and Cap- 
padocia. It was first colon by the Gauls (whence 
the derivation of its name), and was one of the theatres 
of 8t. Paul's labors in Christianizing the heathen, as 
seen in his Epistle to the Galatians. 

Galatz, Galnez, ( dtY',) a seaport of Ronmania, in 
Moldavia, on the N. bank of the Danube, 80 m. W. of ita 
mouth at Sulina; Lat. 45° 24’ N., Lon. 28° E. It shares 
with Ibrail the MU ot the transit trade between 
Hungary and the Black Pop. 36,107. 

Galaxy, (oat akea.) [Erom Gr. gala, milk.) (Asf.) The 
Via lactea, or Milky Way,a long, white, luminous track, 
which seems to encompass the heavens like a girdle, 
forming nearly a great circle of the celestial sphere. 
This, like most other phenomena of nature, has sug- 
gested some beautiful ideas to the poet, and many 
systems to science. It is now believed, contrary to 
the hypothesis of both the Herschels, that the Milky 
Way consists of really small stars, in clustering ag- 
pn of different figures, which have been swayed 

y ed attraction of the larger orbs into their present 
tion. 

Galba, SEnviUS SULPICIUS, (gdl'bah,) emperor of Rome, 
became consul under Tiberius, 33 4. D. ; under Caligula 
commanded the legions in Germany, and was appointed 
by Claudius governor of Africa. At the death of Nero, 
d. was proclaimed emperor, 68; killed by his soldiery, 
69 A. D. 

Galbanum, (gdt-bd'niim.) (Med.) A gum resin used 
in the same cases as assafwetida, That obtained from 
Persia is ascertained to be produced by Opoidia galba- 


nifera. 

Guibetas, ete put (Bot) A strobilus whose 
scales are fles d and combined into a uniform mass ; 
as the fruit of the juniper. 

Gale, (gül.) (Naut.) 
less than a hurricane. 


gnmus, A. D., studied anatomy under Satyrus, and 
when 34 yenrs of age repaired to Rome, ín which city 
he acquired t reputation, becoming physician to 
the emperor Commodus, D. abt. 208 a. p. e systema 
of medical practice introduced by G. remained in force 
during 13 centuries, when it gave place to modern sci- 
ence. The part of his works which has been preserved 
forms 5 folio vols. 
Galena, V ew qoc or BLUE Leap. (Min. 

sulphide o 


Native 
lead, a epg 86:57 per cent. of lead, and 
13°46 per cent. of sulphur. It is the principal ore of lead. 
Galena, gainak) a flourishing city of Minois, C. of 

Jo Daviess co., on Fevre River, 180 m. W.N.W. of Chi- 


cago. 
Galeopsis, pets toate) (Gr. galé, a weasel, and ophis, 
ap nce; its grotesque flowers are likened to that 


animal] ( wig) A x of planta, O. Lamíacem. Tho 
Hemp-nettle, G. tetrahit, is a common weed, in waste and 
cultivated grounds, in the Northern States. 

Galerius, Caius VALERIUS MEAM (gà-le/re-us,) @ 
Roman soldier, in 292 4. D. was adopted and declared 
Csesar by the emperor Diocletian, and later defeated 
the Persians under Narses. In 306, oh the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian, G. took as share the W. 
part of the empire, leaving the other part to Constantius 

Galesburg, (piibürg. in lino ity of K 
alesburg, ,) in t, a fine city of Knox 
co., 106 mW AW. of ‘Ghicago. 
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Galiaceæ, (ga-led'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Cinchonales, reckoned by many as a sub-order of Rubia- 
cem. The Cleavers or Beadstraw, composing the typical 

us Galium, consist of numerous herbaceous plants, 
istinguished by having a minute calyx, a 4-lobed wheel- 
eim e corolla, and a fructification consisting of 2 seed- 
vessels, each containing a single dry seed. The Goose- 
grass, G. aparine, is so called from the avidity with 
which the young stems and leaves are eaten by geese. 

Galicia, -lish’yah,) an old N.W. p. of Spain, bet. N. 
Lat. 419 52'-12? 47’, and W. Lon. 7? 17/-9° 14'. Bounded 
N. by the Atlantic, and S. by Portugal. Area, 11,335 sq. 
m. It is intersected by several ramifications of the 
Asturias Mts., and its W. coast is bold and much broken 
by small arms of the sea. G.is subdivided into 4 provs., 
and its people are esteemed beyond other Spaniards 
for their industry, probity, and sturdy patriotism, C. 
Santiago. Pop. 1,880,522. 

Galicia and Lopomerta, (lód-o-má're-ah,) (KINGDOM OF,) 
a division of the Austrian empire, in its N.E. corner, 
lying bet. N. Lat. 47° 10-50? 50', and E. Lon. 18° 50'- 
26° 36’, and separated by the Carpathians from Hun- 
gary. On the N.W. the Vistula forms the barrier bet. 
t and Prussia and part of Poland. A portion of G. on 
the Turkish Moldavian frontier is known as the Buko- 
wina. Area (including the Bukowina), 34,857 sq. m. 
Surface mountainous in the S., becoming one entire 
plain as it approaches N. Soil, fertile; agriculture and 
cattle-raising are largely engaged in. é. Lemberg. Pop. 
(including the Pad) 5,957,420. 

Gallleans, (gdl-eé'Unz.) (Eccl. Hist.) An anc. Jewish 
sect, deriving its name from Judas the Gaulonite, who 
rebelled against the Romans at different times prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 70 a. n. — The title 
has also been conferred on Jesus and his disciples ( Matt. 
xxvi. 09). 

Galilee, (gdl'e-le) (Anc. Geog.) A N.E. dist. of Pales- 
tine, N. of Samaria, and divided into Upper G.— which 
included the half tribe of Manasseh —and Lower G., 
on the N. edge of Judæa, divided among the tribes of 
Naphtali, Issachar, Asher, and Zebulon. This region. 
b. N. by Syria und the Lebanon, E. by the Jordan, an 
W. by Phoenicia, forined the birthplace of Christianity 
in the porton of the Saviour. It now constitutes a part 
of the kish pashalic of Damascus. — G. (SEA OF), or 
LAKE OF TIgeRIAs, in Palestine, receives the river Jor- 
dan, and bears also the Scriptural names of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and the Sea or Lake of Kinnaeth. Accord- 
ing to Josephus its ancient length was 100 furlongs; 
width 40. 

Galileo, (gdi-e-l4o,) (properly GALILEI) a renowned 
Italian mathematician and natural philosopher, B. at 
Pisa, 1564, early evinced abilities of the first order. 
After studying medicine, he turned his attention to 
the exact scien. and discovered in 1584 the isochro- 
nism of the vibrations of a pendulum. Four years later 
he filled the chair of Mathematics at Pisa, and dis- 
covered the law by which the velocity of falling bodies 
is determined. 1592-8 G. held the professorial chair 
of mathematics at Padua, invented a thermometer, and 
gave in his adhesion to the Copernican system of as- 
tronomy. In 1609 he invented the telescope, discovered 
by it the satellites of Jupiter, and deciphered the lumin- 
ous nebule of the Milky Way. Denounced asa heretic, 
G. repaired to Rome in 1610, whea Pope Paul V. inter- 
dicted him from pursuing rther his researches into 
the doctrine of the earth's motion. In 1632 his great 
work — Dialogues on the Plolemaic and Copernican Sys- 
tems — appeared, and subjected its author to renewed 
persecution. Summoned before the Inquisition, G. was 
incarcerated in prison for several years. This great 
philosopher D. at Florence, 1642. 

Galion, (gdi'e-ün,) in Ohio, a town of Crawford co., 58 
m. N. by E. of Columbus. 

Galiot, Galliot, (gál'yot.) [Fr.galiote, alittle galley.] 
A Dutch 2-masted vessel carrying a large gaff-mainsail. 

Galipea, (gdl-e-pé'a.) ( Bot.) A gen. of shrubs or small 
trees, 0. R , natives of S. America. The bark of 
G. officinalis, G, cusparia, and other species, are used in 
medicine as an'aromatic or stimulant tonic. The best 
is known as Angostura or Cusparia bark. 

Galitzin, (ga^-li'sin) the patronymic of a princely 
Russian house, prolific of able soldiers, statesmen, dip- 
lomatista, and mea oflc*ters; the most noticeable of its 
members being MICHAEL MICHAELOVITCH, 1674-1730, said 
to have been the ablest general Russia had then given 


birth to. 
Gall, qu) A. 8. galle.) (Physiol. The BILE, q. v. 
Gal ANZ JosxPH, (gaul,)a German physician, and 


the founder of the science of phrenology, B. in Baden, 
1758. In 1796 he began to lecture in Vienna on the 
human brain in relation to its bearings upon the men- 
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with Spurzheim q v.) propagated the doctrinas ef 
hrénologý throug the ing cities of Europe. D. 
n Paris, . G.'s chief work is entitled The An 
and Physiology of the Nervous System in General, aud " 
the Brain in Particular, 4 vols., 1810-19. 
Gall, (St.,) an E. canton of Switzerland, b. N. by the 
ke of Constance, and containing the territories of 
Tokenburg and Rheinthul; area, 2,076 sq. m. Pop. 
180,411. St. Gall, its C., is one of the chief manufactur- 
ing cities in Switzerland, purticularly of muslin, and 
of embroidery in gold and silver. Pop. 14,632. 

Galland, ANroiN£, (gaA'lón(g,) a French orientalist, 
B. in Picardy, 1616, made several antiquarian journeys 
to the East, and produced, 1704-17, his famous French 
translation of The Thousand and One Nights (“ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments"). D. 1715. 

Gallas, (Country or THE,) (gdl/lda,) a little known re 
gion of Africa, lying to the S. and 8. E. of Abyssinia, 
Its inhab. are wild und savage marauders, 

Gallatin, ALBERT, (gdl'lah-tin)) an American states- 
man, B. at Geneva, Switzerland, 1761, emigrated to the 
U. States in 1780, settled in Penna. in 1786, and in 1190 
entered the State legislature. 'Three years afterward 
he was sent to Congress as senator, but did not retain 
his seat by reason of non-eligibility as not being a nat- 
uralized citizen. This obstacle overcome, G. took bis 
seat in 1795, and after the retirement of Madison ia 
1797, became the recognized leader of the Republican 
party in the Senate. 1801-1813, he held the t of 
secretary of the treasury, much reduced the National 
debt, and opposed the second war with England. In 
1814, in conjunction with the other commissioners, G. 
signed the Treaty of Ghent; acted as resident minister 
at Paris 1816-23; and in 1826 went on a mission te 
England for the rectification of the boundary and fisb- 
on questions between the two countries. D. 1849. 

Gallatin, in Jlinois a 8.8.E. co., b. on Kentucky; 
area 310 square miles; Capital Shawneetown.—In Ken- 
tucky. a N. county; area, 150 square mHes; C. Warsaw. 
—In Montana Ter., a S.W. central county; area, 14,000 
square miles; C. Gallatin.—In Tennessee, a town, C. of 
Sumner co., 25 m. N.E. of Nashville. 

Gallaudet, THowis H., (gdl-lau-dét') an Americam 

hilanthropist, s. in Philadelphia, 1787. After a visit te 
rope for an investigation of the deaf and dumb insti- 
tutions there, founded and became principal of the 
Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb — the first in- 
stitution of the kind inaugurated in the U. S. D. 1861. 

Gall-biadder, (-bldd’dr.) (Physiol) A membrane 
situated in the concave side of the liver (Fig. 265). Ita 
use js to collect the bile, first secreted in the liver, and, 
mixing it with its own uliar product, to elaborate 
it further — to retain it for a certain time, and then ex- 
pel it as it is required. 

Gallegos, (gdl-lã'gős,) a river of 8. America, in Pata- 
gonla, emptying into the Atlantic Ocean in Lat. 51° 33 

4 Lon. ^ 


Galleon, (gdl'yün.) [Fr.galeon.] (Nas) Formerly, 
& large three-masted, square-pooped ship, employed 
commercialy by the Spaniards in the transport of 
treasure from their American colonies, 

Gallery, (gdllür-e) [From L. galeria.) (Arch) A 
long narrow passage or vestibule, the length of which 
is at least three times greater than its width, by which 
proportion it differs from n saloon. Corridors sometimes 
take the name of G. Since a G.is commonly decorated 
with oil-paintings or frescoes, a large collection of pio- 
tures, even if contained in several adjoining rooms, is 
called by that name; as, the Gallery of the Louvre, 
Paris. —( Fort) A walk across a ditch in a besieg 
town, made of strong planks, and covered with earth. 

Galles, (gdis) (Geog. The French rendering of 


ALES, Q. v. , , 

Galley, (gül'le) [Fr. galère, from L. galea.] (Naut.) 
A long, low-built, narrow ship with one deck, much 
used in the Mediterranean prior to the introduction of 
steam, and still extant there. G. are propelled by sails 
and numerous oars, the latter being usually worked 
by convicts or galley-slaves, who are chained to them. 
The largest vessels of this class were those of the Vene- 
tians, some reashing a length of 162 feet, and carryi 
12 guns. From their small elevation above the sea an 
swift movement, they were formidable enemies, even to 
much larger vessels, when &mooth water gave play to 
their evolutions. The celebrated Algerine corsairs com- 
mitted most of their piracies in swift G., which were 
commonly rowed by the forced labor of Christian slaves. 
—(Print.) A frame which receives the types from tbe 
composing-stick. 

Gall’-fly. (Zo. See CYNIPSERA. 

Galli, (gdl/h.) (L.; Fr. Gaulois.) (Hist) The Gaule, 
or inhabitants of GALLIA, q. v. 


ted faculties and functions, and in 1806, in conjunction| Gallia, Gaur, (gál'lec^.) [Fr. Gauls.) (Anc. Geog) 
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The name by vhich the country called France by the 
mederns was known to the Romans. See FRANCE. 

Gallia, (gdi'le-ah,) in Ohio, a B. co., b. by W. Virginia; 
area, 4: . m. ; C. Gallipolis, 

uallic Acid, (gaU’lik.) [From Fr. galle, the gall-nut.] 
(Chem.) An orgunic acid contained in most astringent 
parts of plants. It crystallizes in long, silky necdles, 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohol. 
It is a weak acid, and forms salts with bases. ‘the Gul- 
late of iron is the pp. constituent of black ink. Form. 
3HO0'C,Hg0;. 

Galliean Church, (gdl/le-kin) [From GALLIA, g.v.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) The distinctive title of the Roman Cath- 
alic Church in France, which, in opposition to ultramon- 
'amism, long maiutained a certain degree of indepen- 
dence with re, to the see of Rome. The liberties of 
the Gallican Church were first asserted in the Prag- 
matic Sanction in 1438, but were defined and confirmed 
in 1682. It was then decided that the Pope has no tem- 
poral power in France, and only a spiritual power lim- 
ited by canons and councils, and that the decisions of 
nia Holy See are subject to reversal by the body of the 
clergy. 

Gallicism, (gat'le-stzm.) [Same deriv.] A French 
idiom or phrase peculiar to the language, and intro- 
duced into the speaking or writing of a foreign tongue. 

Gallienus, Pustivs Lucintus VALERIUS, (gdi-le-é'nüs,) 
son of the emperor Valerian, was B. at Rome, 233 A. D. 
After the defeat and imprisonment of his father by the 
Persians, 260, G. ascended the throne, which he soon 
degraded by his tyranny and profligucy. Assassinated 
by his own soldiers at the siege of Milan, 208. 

Gallinz, (gdl/le-ne.) (Zotl.) A sub-order of birds, 
comprising the true Rasores, It comprehends the Pea- 
Dok; Taani Turkey, Partridge, Grouse, Domestic 

c. 


k, &c. 

RIP (tip) (ac. Geli ) a fortified 
^" > i ») (anc. is) a fortifle 
seaport of 8. Italy, p. Otranto, on the E. side of the Gulf 
of Tareuto, 28 m. W.S.W. of Otranto. It is noted for its 
extensive exports of olive oil. Pop. 10,128. — A seaport 
of European Turkey, p. Roumelia, at the junction of 
the Hellespont with the Sea of Marmora, 90 m, 8. of 
Adrianople. It forms the chief rendezvous cf the im- 
perial navy. Pop. 50,000. — The PENINSULA OF G.fotms 
the barrier bet. the Gulf of Saros and the ZEgean Sea 
and the Hellespont, being 62 m in length, with a fluc- 
tuating width of from 4 to 12 m. 

Gallipolis, (gdl-lip’o-lis,) in Ohio, a thriving town, C. 
of Gallia co., on the Ohio, 108 m. 8.8.E. of Columbus. 


Gall’-nut. See CYNIPSERA. 

Gallon, ( n (Sp. galon.} A measure of capacity 
both for dry goods and liquids, holding 4 Eng. quarts. 
The imp. G. contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled 
water, equal to 277°274 cub. inches. The U. States G. 
is the standard Winchester wine G. of 231 cub. inches, 
contains 83388 avoirdupois lbs., or 583721764 troy 
grains of distilled water, and rules in all the States 
where no statute G. exists. In New York State, the G. 
is equal to 8 lbs. of pure water at its maximum density, 
or 221184 cub. inches. 

Galloway, (gdi'lo-wà,) a former territorial division 
of Scotland, absorbed by the present cos. of Kirkcud- 

bright and Wigtown. 

Gallows, (gal'léz.) [From A.S. galga.] A gibbet for the 
execution of criminals by hanging. 

Gallis, (gaulz.) (Far.) Excoriations or abrasions of the 
skin in horses, caused by the friction of harness. — 
( Bot.) Local diseases of plants, occasioned by the punc- 
ture of insects in depositing their eggs. They are pro- 


duced by concentric layers of dried sap, and do not affect 
the general health of the tree. See CYNIPSERA. 
Gall-stone, or Binary CaLcuLUs. (Med.) The name 


iven to concretions most generally found in the gall- 

ladder. Some of these contain all the materials of the 
bile, and seem to be nothing more than the secretion 
thickened. The causes which give rise to them are 
very obscure. When quiescent, they often occasion no 
uneasiness; but at times they excite violent abdominal 
inflammation, abscesses, rupture of the gull-bladder, 
and fatal effusion into the peritoneum. 

Gallus, (gdl’lis.) [L., a cock.) (Zoól.) A gen. of birds, 
fam. Phasianidz, comprising our domestic varieties of 
the cock kind, and the Jungle Fowl of India. The Do- 
mestic Cock, G. domesticus, is too well known to need 
description. This bird has been in the possession of 
man from the earliest times, and the varieties are now 
almost endless. They have all sprung from the Jungle 
Fowls of India, of which there are many varieties, all 
of which bear great resemblance to our domestic vari- 


eties. 
Gallus, Caros ButricIUS, (Ulis, the earliest of Roman 
44 
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astronomers, was chosen censul 166 B.c. Om the ewe 
of the battle of Pydna, 168, an eclipse of the moon oo 
curred accordiug as he had predicted, which circum- 
stance greatly tended to his reputation. — G. (Caius 
VibBIUS TREBONIANUS), D. about A.D., 8. the emperor 
Decius in 201, und by purchasing a peace with the Goths 
brought himself into popular odium. In 253, he waa 
murdered by his own soldiers. 

Galt, (gault,) in Canada, p. Ontario, a town of Waterloo 
co., on Grand River, 25 m. N. W. ef Hamilton. Pop. 60^ 

Galya; (ga¥vah,) in Illinois, a vill. of Henry ce. 


Galvani, Arorro, (gdl-vah’ne,) an Italian pneri: 
zm. at Bologna, 1727. He entered upon the chair o 
anatomy in the university of his native city in 1762, and 
achieved a world-wide repute by his discovery of the 
electric phenomena since called Galvanism, after his 
name. This discovery he announced in the work en- 
titled De Viribus Electricitatis in Motu Musculari Com- 
mentarius (1791). D. 1798. 

Galvanic Battery, (gdl-rdn'ik.) See BATTERY. 

Galvanism, (-izm.) esed after Galvani.) ‘That part 
of electric science which is concerned with current 
electricity. Galvani was engaged in examining the 
supposed connection between electricity and animal 
life, when he was struck by an observation of his wife 
that the limbs of some frogs, which had been skinned 
for eating, and, by chance, placed near to an electric 
machine, contracted every tinea spark passed from the 
machine. After this, he continued his experiments in 
various ways, and ascertained that the mere agency 
of metallic substances, provided they were dissimilar 
metala, would produce such convulsions. This sub- 
ject engaged the attention of experimentalists both 
before and after the death of Galvani; but none 
added anything of great importance to Galvani's dis- 
covery except Volta, who repeated his experimente, and 
found that whenever two pieces of metal of different 
kinds were placed in different parts of an animal, and 
were brought either into contact, or into connection by 
means of a metallic arc, convulsions ensued, and that this 
effect was strongest when the metals were rinc and 
silver, particularly when several pairs of the metals, 
having pieces of moist cloth between them, were em- 
ployed. This led him to the construction of an appara- 
tus for the purpose of accumulating electricity, which 
has since been called the Galranic battery or Voltaic pile. 
Several improvements upon the Voltaic pile were soon 
made by other philosophers; and the discoveries in 
galvanism Mein with a rapidity, and to an exten 
surpassing anything before known in the history o 
science. According to the plan of this work, the chemi- 
cal effects of G., and the various subjects connected 
with it, are treated of under the various names which 
refer to them. See BATTERY (GaLvANIC); ELECTRO- 
Dynamics ; MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY ; ELECTROSCOPE ; ELEC- 
TROTYPE; TELEGRAPH (ELECTRIC), &c. 

Galvanized Iron. (Metal/.) The great strength of 
iron has been ingeniously combined with the durability 
of zinc, in the so-called G. 7., which is made by coating 
clean iron with melted zinc, thus affording a protection 
much needed in and around large towns, where the 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids arising from the com- 
bustion of coal, and the acid emanations from various 
factories, greatly accelerate the corrosion of unprotected 
iron. 

Galvanometer, (-óm'e-tür.) (Elect) Oersted pub- 
lished in 1819 a discovery which connected magnetism 
and electricity in a most intimate manner, and became, 





Fig. 941. — oERSTED'S EXPERIMENT. 
in the hands of Ampère and of Faraday, the source of & 
new branch of physics. The fact discovered by Oersted 
is the directive action which a fixed current exerts at a 
distance ona magnetic needle. To make this experiment, 
a copper wire is suspended horizontally in the direction 
of the maguetic meridian over a movable magnetig 
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needle (Fig. 341). So long as the wire is not traversed ; Gama 


by a current, the needle remains parallel to it; but as 
soon as the ends of the wire are respectively connected 
with the poles of a battery of a single element, the 
needle is deflected, and tends to take a position which 
is the more nearly at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian in proportion as the current is niore intense. 
A short time aftez Oersted's discovery, à German, Mr. 
Schweigger, invented the G., a very delicate apparatus, 
by which the existence, direction, and intensity of car- 
rents may be determined. It consists of one, and some: 
times more, delicate magnetized needles, suspended 
horizontally by some very slender fibre, and surrounded 
by a great number of coils of very thin insulated copper 
wire. When the electric current to be eximined is 
t-ansmitted through the wire, the needle is deflected 
in a direction, and to an extent, dependent on the di- 
rection and inteusity of the current. 

Galvanuoscope, or  RHEOSCOPE, (gatean o-sBoh,) 
From galvanism, and Gr. skopeo, I view.] (Elect) An 
ustrument which much resembles the galvanometer, but 

is used only to ascertain the presence and direction of 
currents, while the galvanometer is a measure of their 
intensity. 

Galvonton, (1'e %-tin,) in Teras, a S.S.R. co., b. the 
Half of Mexicu; are4, 330 sq. m., half of which is water- 
surface: C. Galveston: P. (1836) 24,126.—A flourishing 
seaport-city, C. of above co , on an island of a bay of same 
name, 230 m. S E. of Austins N. Lat. 29° 17^, W. Lon. 
919 50. This fs the finest and most commercial city in 
the State, possesses. an excellent harbor, ahd exports 
largo quantities of cotton. It connects by steamers 
with New York and New Orieans. 





Galway, (gaul^wd,) a seaport of Ire- 
land, C. of à co. of same name, at the 
N.E. end of a splendid bay of saine 
name, 113 m. W. of Dublin. Its for- 
eign commerce and inland traflic ure 
considerable. Pop. 16,907. 

Gama, Vasco De, (gah'mah,) a Portu- 
guese navigator, B. at Sines. He wi 
the first to doublé the Cape of Good. Hope on a voyage 
to India, 1498. In 1524 he was appointed Viceroy of 
the Indies, D. in Cochin, 1524. 

Gambetta, Lfon, (gam-bet’tah,) a French advocate and 
runi n. at Cahors, 1838, of Genoese extraction. 
Io carly distinguished himself at the bar by his facile 
address, and, entering into the political arena, became 
ore of the leaders of the advanced Republican party. 
Elected a member of the Corps Legislatif in 1869, G.,on 
the fall of the empire, Sept. 4, 1870, became a member 
of the Government of National Defence; distinguished 
timself by his energy, and on Paris being besieged by 
the German armies, did not hesitate to depart from 
that city by means of a balloon, in order to get to Bor- 
deaux, from where, for some months, he exercised 
almost dictatorial power, continuing the war with per- 
haps more patriotism than prudence On the election 
of M. Thiers as Pres. of the French Republic, G. again 
resumed his place iu the National Assembly, in the de- 
liborations of which he has since continued to take an 


active part. In 1879, he succeeded M. Grévy as President | Gamat, 


of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1881 premer, a posi- 
tlon he held bu a short time, owing to disayreement with 
the Chamber on political questions. D. 1883, 

Gambia, (gdm'be-ah,) a considerable W. African river, 
which, after intersecting Senegambia, empties into the 
Atlantic at Bathurst, after an estim. course of 1,000 m. 
— A British colcny at the mouth of the above river; N. 
Lat. 130? 30’, W. Lon. 14° 40’; area, 21 sq. m.; C. Bath- 
urat. Pop. 6,939. 

Gambier, (gdm'beer,) or PALE TERRA JAPONICA. (Chem.) 
An a&tringent substance resembling Catechu, and used 
for the same purposes. It is prepared from the leaves 
of the G. shrub, Uncaría Gambir, a native of the East 
Indies. It ia a most facile dye, rich in tannin, solvent 
in water, and with great affinity for cotton, to which it 
gives a permanent brown, 

Gambier Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, 
Eure French protectorate; Lat. 23° 12'$8., Loh. 1349 

Dp) . 

Gambit, (gdm’bit.) [From It. gambetto, a tripping up.] 
(Games.) In Chess, a movement made by the player 
who opens the game, in which he placesa pawn insuch 
a position that it can be taken by his adversary in order 
to give freedom of action to his superior pieces: —there 
are several kinds of G., known to chess-players by dif- 
ferent names. 

Gambling, (gdm'lling,) or Gaming, (gám'ing.) The 
art or practice of playing a game of hazard, or one de- 
pending partly on skill and partly on chance, with a 
view, more or Jesa exclusive, to pecuniary gaip. 
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boge, (gdm-bog’,) or CuAMBodE. [From 

S.E. Asia, its native place.] (Bołt. and Com.) A guth- 
resin, the inspissated juice of Garcinia Cambogia and 
other trees of the O. Guttifere, growing in the E. In» 
dies, Ceylon, Burmah, and S. America. It is obtained 
in commerce in dull orange-colored masses, with nc 
smell, but a slightly acrid taste. Asa pigment, it yields 
& vivid yellow color, much used by painters. edici 
nally, its properties are highly cathartic. 

Game, (gám.) (From A.8. gamen, pleasur »] Animal 
taken in the chase, or in field-sports.— In a culinary 
sense, the cooked flesh of venison, hares, pheasants, 
partridges, quails, and the like ; às, roast game, a game- 


The,) (-lauz’.) (Eng. Pol) Certain 
statutes in the English law, enacted for the preserva- 
tion of beasts and birds considered as game, from unlaw- 
ful appropriation and destruction. They are an offspring 
of the old forest laws, and pre rigidly enforced. In the U. 
States, such laws (var: plication only to the indiscrim- 
inate and — iseasonabls killing of game, all persons 
being fre to tak. the same under proper restrictions. 


Games, (Public,)(gámz.) [From Gr. komos,a revel.] 


(Antiq.) Diversions, contests, spectacles, and the like 
exhibited on certain occasions for the delectation an 

instruction of the people. Such, among the Greeka, 
were the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean G.$ 
and, among tlie Romans, the Apollinarian, Circensian, 
Capitoline, &c. The last-named people had 3 classes of 
G., viz., sacred, honorary, and ludicrous. The lst were 
instituted in honor of some deity or hero; the 2d were 
those held by private individuals for the popular enjoy- 
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— OHARIOT-RACE, (Copied from Montfaucon.) 

ment; as the combats of gladiators, the naumach 

the scenic games, and other arenal sports. The 
class constituted such games of exercise and hazard as 
are common among the moderns. By a decree of the 

Roman senate, it was enacted that the P. G. should be 

consecrated and united with the worship of the gods; 

hence, games formed a leading feature of their external 
worship. — Games, in the modern sense, embrace mental 
and physical exercises and recreations, which may be 
otherwise discriminated as G. of skiil, and of chan 

and mized games. To the lst class belong such menta 

G. as chess, draughts, &c., and the Mee ones of 

billiurds, cricket, base-ball, golf, tenni ls, &c. The 2d 

order comprises G. played with cards or dice, or both, 
such as vingt-et-un, hazard, lansquenet, roulette, &c. The 
3d division includes whist, piquet, faro, euchre, backgam 

mon, cribbage, &c. 

Gammon, (gdm'miin.) (Cookery.) A smoked ham 
or knuckle of salted pork.—(Games.) Same as BACK- 
GAMMON, Q. t. a 

(Uu ee [From Gr. gamma, the third letter 
of the alphabet, and L, uż, a note in music.] (Mus.) The 
scale or tabular arrangement of notes made by Guido 
d'Arezzo, and marked by the monosyllables tf, fe, má, 
Ja, sol, la, s, do; do has been since substituted for ut, 
as being more musical. In modern music, the G. is 
understood to mean the diatonic scale, and it Ís also 
sometimes applied to the note G below the bass-clef. 

Gananoque; (gin-an-ük',) a town of Canada West, 
Leeds co., on the St. Lawrence, 15 m. N.E. of Kingston, 
Pup, 3,050. 

Gander, (gdn'dür.) [A.S. gandra.) The male of the 
domestic goose, 

Ganges, (gdn/jéz,) a famous river of India, considered 
a sacred stream by the Hindoos, which rises in the high 
region of the Himalaya, and, leaving the mountains at 
llurdwar, flows 1,557 miles, with a smooth navigable 
stream, through delightful plains, to the Bay of Bengai 
It receives numerous important uflluents, chief of which 
are the Goomtee, Jumna, and Ramgunga, and has on 
its banks the great cities cf Rajmahal, Patna, Benares, 
Allahabad, Furruckabad, Cawnpoor, Jessore, Charderna- 
gore, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Calcutta, &c. Its mouth 
forms a delta, extending 200 m. N. of the Bay of Ben- 
gal — which region, called the Sunderbunds, is a mala- 
rious, jungly tract, infested by tigers, &c. Of the two 
chief arms of this delta, that of the Hooghly conducts 
up to Calcutta, 


Ganglion, (gdng’gle-iin.) (Gr. a knot.) (Anat. and 


Surg.) An [id erigi in the course of a nerve. 
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body,whether external or internal, the part becomin 
often, in the first instance, more or Jess red, hot, api 
painful, then livid, and finally dark and discolored, 

lack or olive-green, according to circumstances, and 
putrescent ; after which a separation takes place grad- 
ually between the living and dead parts, and if the pa- 
tient survive, the disorganized and lifeless texture is 
thrown off, and the part heals by the formation of a 
cicatrix or scar, indicating the loss of substance. G. is 
an occasional consequence of inflammation, but is often 
also determined by more specific causes, such as typhus 
fever or erysipelas; sometimes, also, by the action of 
poisons on the system, and not unfrequently by disease 
or obstruction of the arteries of a part. This last is 
especially the case in the form called senile gangrene, 
G. admits only to a slight extent of medical treatment. 

Gangue, (gdng.) (Ger. 9, yin] ( Mining.) The 
mineral substances in which is contained the ore of a 
metal, or which are intermixed with it without chemi- 
cal combination. 

Ganjam, (gdu'jdm,) a town of India, C. of a dist. of 
same name, in the N. Circars, pres. Madras, 84 m. 8.E. 
of Cuttack; N. Lat. 19° 20’, E. Lon. 859 20. Pop. 35,000. 

Gannet, (gdn'nit.) (Zojl.) See SULIDÆ. 

Ganoid hes, (gdn'oid.) (Zo5l.) Bee CrENOIDs. 

Gnntlet, (gdni/lct,) or GAUNTLET. [Fr. gantelet.] A large 
kind of glove, made of iron, the fingers being covered 
with smail plates: it was formerly worn by cavaliers, 
armed at all points. See GAUNTLET. 

Gantois, (gdnt'waw.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the city of Ghent, Belgium. 

Ganymede, (gdn'e-mé (Myth.) The son of Tros, a 

- beautiful youth, beloved by Jupiter, who made him his 
cupbearer. 

Gaol, or Jail, (jdl.) [From L. Lat. gaiola, a prison.] 

- A house of detention, or place of incarceration for crim- 
inals, suspected offenders, debtors, &c.: —in the United 
States the orthography jail is used; in England, gaol. 

Gap, (gahp. [Ano Vapineum.] A city of France, C. 
dep. Hautes-Alpes, among the foothills of the Alps, 44 m. 
S.E. of Grenoble. It possesses considerable manufs. 


Pop. 8,165. 

Garancine, (gdr'dn-sen.) prs Fr. garance.) (Chem.) 
A manufactured product of madder, which has a fine 
chocolate-brown color, and looks somewhat like ground 
coffee. The advantages of G. over madder are, that it 
is more easily used, and the colors it gives are brighter 
and more intense, although not so permanent. 

Gareilaso de la Vega, (gir n'sa da lah vá'/gah,) 
an eminent Spanish poet,s. at Toledo, 1503, n. 1536. 
His writings form an epoch in the literary history of 
his country, and ho has been sometimcs designated the 
Spanish * Petrarch.” — Another of the same name, n. 
nt Cuzco, Peru, 1530, is author of a History of Peru, dis- 
tinguished by its veracity and freedom from prejudice. 
He wrote also a History of Florida. D. in tho early 
part of the 17th cent. 

Garcinia, (gdr-sin’'yah.) (Hot) A genus of several 
opposite-leaved trees, O. Clusiacer, whose stems yield 
in greater or less 
quantity a yellow, 
resinous juice, 
which in G. Cam- 
bogia is known as 
Ceylon Gamboge. 
The Mangostan or 
Mangosteen, G. 
mangostana (Fig. 
343), 80 wellknown 
for its lusciow 
fruit, is found in Y 
the Malay islands, 
where it grows to 
a tree of middling 
stature with a co- 
nical head, the 
branches furnished 
with glossy leathery ba tice DINE pointed leaves, 
and the flowers single an nearly, sessile at the ends of 
the twigs, of a dull red color, and as large as dog-roses, 

Gard, (gahrd,) a 8. mountainous dep. of France, which 
receives its name from a rapid river rising in Lozére, 
and flowing through this dep.; area, 2,253 sq. m.; C. 
Nimes. Pop. 429,747. 

Garda, (g4 dah.) [Anc. Lacus Benacus.] A lake of N. 
Italy. m. long by 12 broad. It is hemmed in by the 
Tyrolese circ. of Roveredo, and the Italian provs. of 
Verona, Brescia, and Mantua. It is picturesquely lo- 
cated, und has some harbors, and quite a consider- 
able traffic is carried on bet. the towns ppon its banks, 
whief among which is Peschiera. 


Fig. 943. — GARCINIA MANGOBTANA, 
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me, (gå .) [From Gr. a -|G dr-de'ne-ah. oL) A . of pl , 0. 
fen ( Med.) Lr d din EB res in doe of the ving ardonin, (g fa Bg tt pude 


Ci , and a favorite with gardeners on account 
of the fragrance and beauty of its flowers. It consists 
of trees or shrubs, frequently spiny, and indigenous tq 
Gardening, (jirdning) [From Ger. garlen, a gard 
ardening, (gdr’dn-ing. rom Ger. a en. 
That brauch of cultivation which teaches how t to he 
pose fruit-trees, flowers, and herbs, to the best advan. 
tage, whether for profit or pleasure; and how to pres 
pare the soil for sowing the different kinds of seed; as 
well as how to treat the plants during their various 
stages of vegetation, till they arrive at maturity. Tho 
subject is divided into Horticulture, which relates to the 
cultivation of culinary vege ables and fruits; Floricul- 
ture, which relates to the cultivation of ornamental and 
rare flowers, shrubs, and trees; Arboriculture, which re- 
lates to the cultivation of trees and shrubs used for 
various purposes in the arts and general economy ; and 
Landscape gardening, or the general arrangement of the 
scenery or Jandscape about a country residence. 
Garfield, James Apranam, 27th President of the U. 8S., 
B. in Cuyahoga Co. Ohio, Nov. 19, 1:31, educated at 
Wi!liams College, and adopted the profession of law. 
In Ohio Senate 1756-69 ; Col. of 42d O. Vol. in 1861; 
Brig. Gen. 1862; Maj. Gen. 1863 ; resigned from army 
to enter 88th Congress; served as Representative from 
Ohio till 1880, when elected Senator from Ohio, and 
in same year was nominated and elected President of 
U. 8. e was shot by an assassin July 2, 1881, at 
Washington, and died at Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 19, 
188'. The assassination nrose from excitement about 
the civil service reform. He was buried at Cleveland, 
O., deeply mourned by the whole nation. 
Gnr'-fish. (Zo/.) Beo ScounrnEsocip A. 
Garibaldi, GruszPrr, (gdr-e-bal’de,) an Italian patriot 
and partisan general, p. at Nice, 1807. In early youth 
he entered the Sardinian navy, and was expetrisisd for 
his liberal principles in 1834. Two years later he 
fought in the war for the independence of Uruguay ; 
defended Monte Video against Gen. Rosas, and won the 
battle of San Antonio, 1846. In 1848 he participated in the 
war waged by Italy against Austria, and took an active 
part in the defence of Rome against tbe French, 1849, 
After the fall of the latter city, G. escaped to New 
York, where he for some timo resided. In 1859 he re- 
turned to Italy, and took command of a corps of sharp- 
shooters, with whom he highly distinguished himself 
against the Austrians. In 1860 he equipped a small 
army with funds supplied by his English friends, and 
landed in Sicily. After the taking of Palermo and 
Messina, G. advanced upon the city of Naples, occupied 
it, defeated the royal troops sent against him, and 
brought about the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the 
new Italian kingdom. This end accomplished, he re- 
tired to his humble home in the island of Caprera, de- 
clining all honors and rewards for his memorable ser- 
vices. In 1862 he received command of the National 
Guard of Italy, and in the same year entered upon an 
undertaking against the Austrians, which caused the in- 
tervention of the royal troops, by whom he was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Aspromonte, In 1864 he paid a 
brief visit to England, in which country he was received 
with the wildest popular enthusiasm. The Austro-Prus- 
sian war of 1866 found G. in the field, in command of a 
volunteer corps. In the following year he made an abor- 
tive attempt to effect the liberation of Rome, and was de- 
featedl at Montana, Nov., by the French and Papalinos, 
In 1870, during the Franco-German campaign; G. offered 
his services to France, after the fall of Napoleon, and 
was given command of the army of the Vosges. He was 
elected to the Italian Parliament in 1875, but owing to 
ill health, goon returnéd into privacy at Caprera. D. 1882. 
Gargoyle, GuRGoYLE, (gdr'goil.) p r. gargouille.] ( Arch.) 
A projecting spout below the roof or parapet of a build- 
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Fig. 344.— GARGOYLE (15th cent.) 
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ing, for carrying off rain-water. In Gothic architecture, 
G. often present highly ornamental and strikingly gro- 
tesque forms (Fig. 344). 

Garlic, (gdr'lik.) ( Bot.) The Allium sativum, a plant with 
a bulbous root, consisting of many small tubercles in- 
cluded in its coats. It has a strong smell and an acrid 
taste, but is much used as a condiment. — OIL or G. 
(Chem.) See ALLYL. 

Garnet rino [From It. granata, the pomegran- 
ate.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina with oxide of iron. 
It is a precious stone of great beauty, usually occurring 
in crystals more or less regular, and having numerous 
sides. Its prevailing color is red of various shades, but 
it ia often brown, and sometimes green, yellow, or black. 
Precious G. is always red; fine specimens are found in 
Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, &c. ; and the term oriental some- 
times applied to it indicates not the locality where it is 
found, but its excellence, G. are usually disseminated, 
and occur in all the primitive strata from gneiss to clay 
slate. In some parts of Germany they are so abundant 
as to be used as fluxes for iron ores, Varieties have the 
names of pyrope, topazolite, melanite, grossular, pyrenite, 
and colophonile, Carbuncle is a large G. cut en cabochon, 
i. e., convex on the under side, and concave on the upper. 

Garnishee’. aw.) A person is so styled when he 
holds in his hands money or effects belonging to the de- 
fendant in a suit, under notice of attachment, and 
which he is empowered to hold until the attachment be 
dissolved, or the plaintiff's claim otherwise satisfied. 
Garnishment signifies a sort of subpoena demanding the 
appearance of a person during the heariug of a cause to 
which he is not a party, for the eliciting of such infor- 
mation from him as he may possess, bearing upon the 
suit in question. 

Garonne, (gah-rów',) a river of France, which rises in 
the Pyrénées, and flows N.W. by Toulouse and Bor- 
deaux, below which it is joined by the Dordogne, and 
their united stream forms the Gironde, which last falls 
into the Bay of Biscay, abt. 35 m. N.N.W. of Bordeaux. 
Total length 350 m., nearly 294 of which are navigable. 
— Haute G. a S. dep. of France, b. 8. by the Pyrénées; 
area, 2,369 sq. m. ; C. Toulouse. Pop. 493,777. 

Gar'’-pike. (Zoöl.) See Sauripa. 

Garrard, (gdr’nird,) in Kentucky, an E. central co.; 
area, 250 sq. m.; C. Lancaster. 

Garret, (irr ) [From O. Fr. garite, a sentry's look- 
out.) The attic, or upper story of a house. 

Garrick, Davn, (gdr’rik,) the “ Roscius ” of the Eng- 
lish stage, was n. at Hereford, 1710. In 1735 he became 
a pupil of the great lexicographer Dr. Johnson, and ac- 
companied him to London, in which city he entered 
upon the study of the law, which, however, he quickly 
abandoned to adopt the profession of an actor. In 1741 
he appeared before a London audience, and in the fol- 
lowing year made his first bow at Drury Lane Theatre. 
He at once created a furore, and laid the basis of an 
artistic reputation that has never been surpassed in 
theatrical annals. His greatest character was that of 
Richard III. D. 1779. 

Garrison, (gdrre-zn.) [From L. garnisin, military 
stores.] (Mil) A body of troops detached to guard a 
citadel, town, or other fortified place. 

Garrison, WinLiAM. LLoyp, an American abolitionist, 
B. in Mass., 1804. As a journalist and lecturer against 
slavery, G. largely contributed to negro emancipation, 
holding for 22 years the presidency of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. D. 1879. 

Garrote, Garotte, (gah-roót'.) [Sp. garote, a stake.) 
In Spain, the name given toa e of capital punish- 
ment whereby criminals are strangulated by the tight- 
ening of an iron collar fixed round the neck, while 
seated on a stool in front of a wooden 
stake or post. 

Garryacer, (gdr-re-à'/se-e)  (Bot.) 
An unimportant O. of plants, all. 
Garryales, consisting of shrubs with 
opposite leaves, and catkin-bearing 
imperfect flowers surrounded by 
united bracts. 

Gurryales, (-à'leez)) (Bot.) An all. 
of plants, sub-class Diclinous-exogens, 
having monochlamydeons, some- 
times amentaceous flowers; inferior 
fruit; and a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Garter, (Order of the,) (gdr’- 
tür.) [ Fr. Jarretire.] ( Her.) One of the 
most ancient and renowned of the 
existing orders of knighthood in Europe, the origin of 
which is commonly accredited to Edward III. of Eng- 
land, 1444, though some attribute its foundation to the 
time of Richard Cœur de Lion and the Crusades, An- 
terior to the reign of Edward VL, it was generally 
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known as the Order of St. George. The number of 
knights was originally 26, and it has seldom exceeded 
that number. Princes of the blood are added as super 
numeraries, and special statutes are occasionally made 
for the admission of foreign monarchs, and even of 
British subjects in excess of the ordinary number. The 
reigning English monarch is sovereign of the order. 
The habit aud insignia are, the garter, mantle, cap of 
maintenance, and jewelled collar. The badge is the 
emblematic figure of 8t. George slaying the Dragon — 
called the George; and the motto, inscribed in golden 
letters upon the garter of blue silk, is Hont soit qui mal y 
pense (* Evil to him who evil thinks”). The G. is pop- 
ularly known iu England as the blue ribbon, the ac- 
quisition of which is sought after by the English no- 
bility as the ne plus ultra of honorary distinction. 
Gas, (gds.) [From Ger. [s a spirit. (Ply. and Chem.) 
Any permanently elastic aërial fluid, whether produced 
by chemical experiments or evolved in natural process- 
es. Gases and liquids have several properties in com- 
mon, and some in which they seem to differ are in re- 
ality only different degrees of the same property. Thus, 
in both the particles are capable of moving; in gases 
quite freely; in liquids not quite freely, owing toa 
certain degree of viscosity. Both are compressible, 
though in very different degrees; if a liquid and a gas 
both exist under a pressure of one atmosphere, and then 
the pressure be doubled, the water is compressed by 
about the ayo. part, while the gas is compressed by 
one half. in ensity there js a great difference: water, 
which is the type of liquids, is about 800 times as heavy 
as air, the type of gaseous bodies, while under a press- 
ure of one atmosphere. The property by which gases 
are distinguished from liquids is their tendency to in- 
definite expansion, Matter assumes the solid, liquid, 
or gaseous form according to the relative strength of 
the cohesive and repulsive forces exerted between their 
particles. In liquids these forces balance; in gases re- 
pulsion preponderates. By the aid of pressure and of 
very low temperatures, the force of cohesion may be so 
far increased in all gases that they are converted into 
liquids. The last to yield were oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, which resisted all attempts at liquefaction un- 
til 1877. On the other hand, heat, which increases the 
force of repnision, converts liquids, such as water, alco- 
hol, and ether, into the aëriform state, in which they 
obey all the laws of gases. This aëriform state of 
liquids is known by the name of vapor, while gases are 
bodies which, under ordinary temperature and press- 
ure, remain in the aériform state.— Gas-Light, or M- 
luminating-gas. The substance most ordinarily used for 
the production of light is bituminous coal ; and the gas 
obtained from it, called Coal-gas, consists essentially of 
free hydrogen, marsh-gas, oleflant gas, and carbonic 
oxide, with small quantities of some other substances. 
Dr. Clayton, about tbe year 1735, examined the fitness 
of coal-gas for the production of artificial light; butits 
application to economical purposes was unaccountably 
neglected for about sixty years after. At length, in 
1798, Mr. W. Murdoch, in the employment of Messrs. 
Watt and Boulton, of the Soho foundry, Birmingham, 
erected a apparatus on a large scale at the foundry. 
In 1803, Mr. Winsor exhibited gas illuminations in the 
Lyceum, London, and proved the practicability of 
lighting the streets of cities by illuminating Pal] Mall. 
Since that time, the use of gas steadily increased, until 
now it has become general in the towns and cities of 
the civilized world. In the U. States, gas began to be 
used in Boston in 1822, in New York in 1827, and in 
Philadelphia in 1835. The destructive distillating of 
coal may be exhibited with the arrangement repre- 





Fig. 945. — DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. a: 


sented in Fig. 345. The solid and liquid products (tar, 
ammoniac liquor, &c.) are condensed in the globular 
receiver A. The first bent tube contains, in one limb 
B, a piece of red litmus paper to detect ammonia; and in 


, the other, C, a piece cf paper impregnated with acetate 
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of lead, which will become blackened by the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. The second bent tube, D, contains 
enough lime-water to fill the bend, which will be ren- 
dered milky by the carbonic acid. The gas is collected 
over water, in the jar E, which is furnished with a jet 
from which the gas may be burnt when forced out by 
depressing the jar in water. The most objectionable 
constituent of coal-gas is the sulphur present as sul- 

huretted hydrogen and bisulphide of carbon, for this 
s converted by combustion into eulphuric acid, which 
seriously injures pictures, furniture, &c. The object of 
the manufacturer is to remove, as far as possible, every- 
thing from the gas, except the essential constituents, 
which are marsh-gas, olefiant gas, and oil-gas (acety- 
lene, and benzole vapor), and at tio sume time to obtain 
as large a volume of gas from a given weight of coal as 
is consistent with a good illuminating value. 

Gas'-burner. Either a simple beak of metal perforated 
with a small round hole, or a circle with a series of holes 
which form an argand flame ; or two holes drilled ob- 
liquely, to make tlio jets cross each other, so as to form 
a llame like a swallow’s tail; or a slit which produces 
a sheet of flame, and is used in most of the street 
lamps. The burners are mounted with a stop-cock for 
regulating the supply of gas. 

Gasconade, (gàs-kón-ád'.) in Missouri, an E. central 
co. ; area, 540 sq. m. ; C. Herman. 

Gascony, (gids’ko-ne.) [Fr. Gascogne.) An anc. p. of 
France, since the Revolution divided into the deps. Gers, 
Landes, and Hautes- Pyrenees. Its C. was Auch, and its 
inhabs. (Gascons) were long proverbial for thelr spirit 
of bluster and braggadocio, — whence the derivation of 
the term prada A empty bravado or vaunting. As 
Guienne, G. belonged to England from 1152 to 1453, and 
was united to France by Charles VII. 

Gaskell, ELIZABETH, (gids/hl,) an English novelist, B. at 
Manchester, 1822. As authoress of nford, North and 
South, and Wives and Daughters, Mrs. G. won a reputa- 
tion not surpassed by that of any other female writer 
of her time. D. 1806. 

Gns'-light. See Gas. 

Gas'-meter, (-né'tr.) Before the gas is consumed it is 
usually passed through an instrument called a meter, in 
order to ascertain the number of cubic feet which are 
ased in a given time, or in a particular place. The in- 
strument consists of a kind of revolving drum, having 
compartments which measure the gas, and deliver it, as 
they pass roünd in succession ; water, which, before the 
next revolution, is replaced by gas, taking its place. It 
is filled with that fluid up to a certain height through 
an orifice in tlie side of the vessel, in which a plug is 
fitted. The gas enters by a pipe at one side, escapes 
from an orifice into a pipe at the other, and is thence 
conveyed to the burners. By means of a train of wheel- 
work in connection with the axis of the drum, an index 
js turned, which points out on theindex-plate how many 
cnbic feet have passed through. 

Gasometer, (gds-dm’e-tr,) or Gas-HOLDER. A hollow 
cylindrical vessel, usually constructed of metal plates 
(sometimes of glass), open at one end, and placed upon 
its open end in a cistern, or a cylindrical ring of water. 
It serves not merely as a magazine for receiving the 
purified gas, and retaining it in store for use, but also 
for imparting to the gas, in the act of ignition, such a 
uniform pressure as may secure a steadfast, unflickering 


flame. 
Gaspé, (gds'pa,) in Canada, a district of Quebec, com- 
prising the counties of Gaspé (cap. Percé; . 18,729) 


and Bonaventure, which form a peninsula of same name 
with abt. 376 m. of coast. 

Gassendi, Pierre, (gds-sain'de,) a distinguished French 
savant, B. in Provence, 1592. At 21 years of age he was 
installed in the chair of philosophy and theology in Aix 
University, preferments which he resigned in 1623, pub- 
lishing in the following year his Paradoxical Essays 
against Aristotle. The earliest French follower of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, and the friend of Kepler and Gal- 
ileo, G. iu 1642 became involved in philosophical con- 
troversy with Descartes, and 3 years later occupied the 
chair of mathematics in the College Royal, Paris. Asan 
astronomer, he made many important researches and 
discoveries; p. in 1055. The Life, oe and Morals 
of Epicurus ; A System of Epicurean Philosophy ; and Sim- 
tagma Philosophicum, are works of profoun 
and critical acumen. 

Gaston, (gás'tün,) in N. Crrolina, a 8.W. co., b. on 8. 
Carolina; 8q. m.; C. Dallas. 

Gastralgia, (-trdl/je-ah.) (From Gr. gastzr, the belly, 
und algos, torment.) (Med.) Loss of appetite, accom- 
panied by pain in the epigastrium. 

Gastric Juice, (gds'trik.) [From Gr. gastér, the 
stomach.) [Cnt A thin, pellucid liquor, separated 
by the capillary exhaling arteri« of the stomach. It 
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is the pp. agent in digestion, for it acts with a chemical 
energy in dissolving food, which is not only merely re- 
duced by it to very minute parts, but its tasteand smell 
are quite changed, and it acquires new and different 
properties. See DIGESTION. 

Gasteropoda, (gds-tér-dp'o-dah.) [From Gr. gastér, 
the stomach, and pens, 
dns, the foot.] (Zoól.) A class 
of molluscous animals 
which move from place to 
place by means of a fleshy 
disc, or foot, situated under 
the abdomen. The greater 
part of these mollusca con- 
sist of animals inhabiting 
a univalve shell, which ia 
cone-shaped and rolled 
into a spiral (Fig. 346), and 
of such the snail is a fa- 
miliar specimen. Some 
species, on the contrary, 
have no shell; of which 
the slug is an example. 
The body is elongated, 
and terminates in front by 
& head, more or less devel- 
oped, with a mouth pro- 
vided with from two to 
six tentacula ; the back is 
enveloped in a mantle, 
which secretes the shell; 
and the belly is covered 
on its under side by the fleshy mass of the foot. The 
class is composed of 3 orders — Gasteropoda proper, He- 
te and Pteropoda. 

Gastritis, (gds-tri'tis.) [Abbrev. of GASTRO-ENTERITIS.] 

[Gr.] (Med.) Inflammation of the stomach. It is at- 

tended by great irritability of that organ, hiccough, 

vomiting, and violent pain, with general uneasiness, 
and a small, hard pulse: There is also fever, accompa- 
nied with prostration of strength. It is a very danger- 


ous disease. 
ds-tro-ké'ne-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. 
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FUSUS DECEMROSTATUS. 
(U. States.) 


Gastrochrenidze, 
of Mollusks, O. Lamellibranchiata, comprising acephala 
which have the shell thin and gaping; often cemented 
into a shelly tube when adult. 

Gnstronomy, (gastrono ma) The science of good 
living and of rational and critical appreciation of the 

leasures of the table; — while Coo , on the other 
and, is the art of preparing food in such a manner as to 
render it palatable and digestible to the human stomach. 

Gastrotomy, (-rót'o-me.) [From Gr. gastér, the abdo- 
men, and tomé, a cutting.] (Surg.) e operation of 
cutting into or opening the abdomen. 

Gates, IIonaTIo, gtn) an American general, B. in Eng- 
land, 1728, served in the American campaign of the 
English Gen. Braddock, and afterward took up his 
abode in Virginia. Upon the breaking out of the o- 
lutionary War, G., in 1776, was appointed maj.-general, 
and given the command of the N. army, after its return 
from Canada. Next year he was given the chief com- 
mand, and succeeded in forcing Gen. Burgoyne to ca- 
pitulate with his army at Saratoga. In 1750, he was 
defeated at Camden, 8. C., by Lord Cornwallis, and was 
in consequence superseded in his command. D. 1806. 

Gates, in N. Carolina, a N.N.E. co., b. on Virginia; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Gatesville. 

Gateshead, (gátzhed,) a town of England, co. Durham 
on the Tyne, nearly opposite Newcastle, 275 m. N. o 
London. It has extensive manufs. of iron and glass. 


Pop. 38,337. 
Gateway, (gàtwá.) (Arch.) The passage or opening 
in which a 


either an 
open way 
with side pil- 
lars, or a cov- 
ered way 
vaulted or 
roofed over. 
The G. being 
a most im- 
portant point 
n allfortified 
places, is usu- 
ally protect- 
ed by various 
devices. Itis flanked by towers with loopholes, from 
which assailants may be attacked, and is frequent) 

overhung by a mnchicolated battlement, from whic 





Fig. 347. — ASSYRIAN GATEWAY. 
(Nineveh marbles.) 
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missiles of every description were poured upon the be- 
siegers. City gates, and gates of large castles, have in 
all ages been the subjects of great care in construction ; 
and when from some cause, such as the cessation of 
constant fighting, or a change in the mode of warfare, 
gateways have lost their importance in a military poiut 
of view, they have maintained their position as impor- 
tant architectural works, and where no longer useful, 
uenis become reso p í Poe 
nth, ) (Anc. $ city of one of the five 
arn, ana) af the Piditetines, the home of Goliath, 
and the asylum of David. 

Gatinals, (gd//e-na,) an anc, division of France, form- 
e e present depts. of Fonne, Nièvre, Loire, und Seine- 
e/- Murne. 

Gatinenu, (gah-Leen-o',) a river of Canada E., has its 
source in Lag, 48-50? N., Lon. 75°30’ W., and after a 8. 
course of 300 m , falls into the Ottawa, near the city of 
that name. 

Gauehos,(gau'chóz.) [Sp.] The name given to certain 
nomadic tribes of S. American Indians, dispersed over 
the Pampas froin the Paraguay River to the W. border 
of the Gran Chaco. They are, so to speak, the Arabs of 
the American continent, hold dominion over vast wilds, 
possess im menge herds of horned cattle, and as horsemen 
are unrivalled, They live in corralled wicker huts, 
fenced in by hedges of cactus, and are especially dex- 
torous in the use of the lance, the lasso, and the bolas— 
their ordinary woapona. 

Gauge, (gàj. [From Fr. jauger, to measure.] An appa- 
ratus or instrument for taking measurements of forces 
or dimensions. G.are of various kinds: thus we have 
the sliding-G., used by mathematical instrument makers 
for measuring and setting off distances; the tide-G., for 
determining tho heights of tides; the wind-G., for 
measuring the force of the wind on any given surfaco; 
therain-G., wire-G., bulton-G., &c.—( Nuut.) Same as Gace 
(q. v.).— (Civ. BAN) The distance between the parallel 
rails of a railroad.— (Gua.) The calibre of a piece of ord- 
nance,—(Bwildíng.) In masonry, a mixture of fine or 
coarse stuff and plaster, or putty and plaster, employed 
in setting walls, tor mouldings, and for finishing the bet- 
ter class of ceilings. 

Ganger, (gatjar) [From Eng. gee (Com.) An offi- 
cer of inland revenue, appointed by the Board of Excise 
to ascertain the contents of casks of liquors, &c., in 
order to determine the duty payable thereon. The ope- 
ration itself is termed gauging. 

Gauging-rod, (giing-) (Com) A diagonal instru- 
ment, marked by a scale of inches, used in measuring 
the contents of casks or vessels, 

Gaal, (gaw!.) (Anc. Geog.) See GALLA. 

Gault, (gawl.) (Genl) A member of the cretaceous for- 
mation, which, in € ka separates the Lower from 
the Upper Green sand. It consists of an upper part, 
hard and sandy, and contaíning green particles scat- 
tered through it; and of a lower portion, a stiff dark 
gray, blue, or brown clay, smooth and uniform in text- 
ure, and very plastic, which is manufactured into tiles, 
bricks, and even common pottery.. 

Gaultheria, (gaultë're-aħ.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Ericaceæ, principally inhabiting the American conti- 
nent. G. procumbens, a little creeping plant, of tha 
Northern U. States and Canada, grows about five or six 
inches high. The erect stiff branches bear tufts of shin- 
ing, evergreen oval leaves at their sammits; and the 
droopiug white flowers, produced singly from the bases 
of the leayos, are succeeded by fleshy bright red ber- 
ries, formed by the enlargement of the calyx which on- 
closes the true fruit. All parts of this plant, which is 
commonly called Wialergreen, possess a rather pleasant 

uliar aromatic odor and flavor, due to the presence 
of a volatile oil, which, when separated by distillation, 
is known as Wintergreen oil. It is of a pale-greeu color, 
having the same composition as birch-bark oil, and is 
employed medicinally as a cordial stimulant. The ber- 
ries are known as Partridge-berry, Checker-berry, Deer- 
berry, Tea-berry, , &o., and afford winter food 
to partridges, deer, and other animals. The plant is 
likewise called Mountain Tea, its leaves being used as a 
substitute for tea or for flavoring genuine tea. 

Gauntlet, (gaunZ'Ut.) [Fr. gantelet — gant, n glove.] For- 
merly, a metallic glove or hand-covering, forming part 
of a suit of armor; it was sometimes made of strong 
buff leather, eet on the back of the hand and digits 
with plates of polished iron. It was in days of chivalry 
the custom when challenging an enemy to mortal com- 
bat to fliag down the G. as n cartel of defiance, which, 
when taken up by the challenged party, implied accept- 
ance of that appeal to arms. 

Gauss, KARL FRIEDRICH, (gdwss,) an eminent German 
mathematician, B. at Brunswick, 1777. His most re- 
markable works are: Arithmetical Disquisitions (1801); 
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en of the Motion of the Celestial Bodies (1809), 
Gautier, THEOPHILE, (go-te-a’,) a French poet and mun 
of letters, member of the French Academy, B. at Tarbes, 
1810, is the most able critic of art, and one of the best 
French writers of the time. He has written numerous 
porin, novels, books of travels, chiefly remarkable for 
heir purity of style and elegunce of expression, and for 
their devotion to the purer interests of art. D. in 1872. 

Gauze, (gawz. [Fr. gaze.] (Harf) A very thi 
slight, transparent kind of woven fabric, sometimes o! 

silk, at others only of thread. Itis frequently enriched 
by gold and silver flowering, and is supposed to have 
been originally made at Gaza, Palestine, whence the 
name. 

Gauze-wire, (-wir’.) (Manuf.) A kind of textile fab- 
ric, made of fine metallic wires. 

Gavarni, (gah-vahr'ue) a name assumed by PAUL 
CHEVALIER, a clever French caricaturist, B. in Paris, 
1301. He has produced an endless variety of carica- 
tures, unequalled for the originality and tone they dis- 
play. D. 1866, 

Gavel, (gdv'l.) [From Sp. garilla, a mallet.] The small 
wooden or ivory hammer with which the presiding 
officer of a legislative or other public assembly raps on 
me table before him, to arrest attention or demand 
order. 

G& vine, (gà've-e.) A sub-order of birds, O. Natatores, dis- 
tinguished by having the bill without lamellm. Itin- 
cludes 3 great tribes: — Totipalmi (Pelicans, Gannets, 
Cormorants, &c.) ; Longipennes (Petrels and Gulls); an 
Brachy lemi (Divers and Auks). 

Gavial, (gã've-dl.) (Zoöl.) See CROCODILIDÆ. 

Gavot, (gah'vdt.) [Fr. gavotte.) (Pancing) Formerly; 
a kind of dance, the air of which had 2 brisk and lively 
strains in common time, each of which was played twice 
over. Introduced during the 1&th cent., it went out of 
fashion early in the 19th. 

Gay, Jony, (gd,) an English poet, B. 1688; D. 1732. His 
poem Trivia; the Beggar's Opera; and the fables his 
pen gave birth to, placo him in the third rank of his 
country’s bards. 

Gay-Lussac, Josern Lovis, (gã-loo'sdk,) one of the 
most distinguished chemists and physicists of this cen- 
tury, B. at St. Léonard, France, 1778, became a pupil 
of the celebrated Berthollet. In 1804, accompanied by 
M. Biot, he made a balloon ascent of 13,000 ft., for the 

urpose of discovering the intensity of the magnetic 
force. In 1806 he became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, In 1831, he entered the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; became professor of chemistry at the Jardin des 
Plantes in 1832; and was created a peer of France in 
1839, D. 1850. 

Gaza, (gà'zah,) a town of Syria, in the pashalic of Damas- 
cus, 3 m. from the sea and 50 m. S. W.of Jerusalem. G. 
is first mentioned in Gen. x. 4l, in describing the ex- 
tent of the Canaanite frontier. It was a strong place, 
and very important from its position on the great road 
from Egy pt to Syria ; it suffered, therefore, many sieges, 
and was frequently taken by hostile peoples. Pop. 


15,000. 

Gazelle, (ga-zil.) [From Ar. gazal, a wild goat.] (Zodl.) 
The Antilope dorcas of Linnæus, a beautiful and grace- 
ful antelope (Fig. 30), abt. the size of the roebuck, with 
large black horns, and of a fawn color above and white 
beneath, with a brown band along each flank. The 
beauty and brilliancy of the eye is its most remarkable 
feature, 

Gazette, (ga-zt'.) [Fr., from It. gazetta.] (Lit) A kind 
of official newspaper containing an account of public 
or private transactions and events, which are deemed 
sufficiently important to be communicated to the public; 
of late years, however, the name has been adopted by 
journals altogether divested of official status. Gazetta is 
said to have been the name of a Venetian coin, in value 
abt, lg cent American, which was the price of the first 
newspaper, 1563:— hence the name. 

Gazetteer, (gàz-ct-ter.) [Same deriv.] (Lit) A dic- 
tionary of geography and topography, containing de 
scriptions (more or less lengthy, or brief), alphabetically 
arranged, of the different parts and places on the sur- 
face of the known earth, under their distinctive names. 
It may either include the whole world, as above, or be 
limited toa particular country. The first work of this 
kind is that of Stephen of Byzantium, in the early part 
of the 6th cent. The earliest among the moderns is the 
Dictionarium Historico-Geographicum (Geneva, 1565). 

Gazogene, (gids'o-jeen.) (Chem.) An apparatus used in 
the immediate preparation of summer drinks, such as 
soda-water, lemonade, sherbet, and the like. 

Gear, Genr'ing, (geer.) [From A. 8. gearwin, to equip. 
(Mach.) The several working parts of an engine or o 
any piece of machinery ; thus, when communication 1g 
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suspended bet weer any two working parts, the machine, 
&c., is said to be ont of gear, and conversely, in gear. 
Machinery peroitting of such an in-and-out arrange- 
ment is termed movable gearing ; that which does not 
do go, as the wheel-work of watches, &c., bears the name 
of fized gearing, The term struight gearing applies when 
the planes of motion are in parallels to each other; 
bevelled gearing when the direction of either plane is 
changed. 

Geauga, (Je-aw'gah,) in Ohio, a N.E. co.; area, 430 sq. 
m.; C. Chardon. Pop. 14,190. 

Geber, (gà'bür,) an Arabian alchemist, flourished in 
Mesopotamia in the 8th cent. He has been ranked by 
modern authorities among the chief of olden chemists, 
and did much to establish the history of the science, 

Geckotid:e, (g7k-0t'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Gecko family, 
comprising Saurians of small size, and generally of re- 
pulsive aspect. Many genera and species are known in 
the warmer parts of both continents. 

Geelong, (jéléng,) a city of S. Australia, colony of Vic- 
toria, at the upper extremity of the W. arm of Port 
Philip, 40 m. 8.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 23,000. 

Geese, (g2s,) the plural of Goose, q. v. 

GENE, (ga'/la) a seaport of Sweden, on a river of same 
name emptying into the Gulf of Bothnia, 100 m. N.N.W. 
of Stockholm, Top. 12,908. 

Gelasius I., St») (fe-ld’zhiis,) Pope, s. Felix III., 
492; p. 496. . IL. s. Pascal IL, 1118; D. 1119. 

Gelatin, (jél'a-tin.) [ Fr. gélatine, from L. gelatio, a freez- 
ing.] (Chem.) A pale-yellow translucent substance, 
somewhat elastic and vitreous, obtained from bones, 
cartilage, and other animal substances, Jsinglass is a 
very pure kind of G. obtained from the sturgeon, while 
common glue ia an impure kind obtained from refuse ah- 
imal matter. G. is insclublein cold water, but swells and 
increases very much in weight after soaking in it, form- 
ing a jelly. This dissolves in hot water. A very dilute 
solution of G. has the property of gelatiniziug when 
cold, but prolonged boiling destroys this power. The 
composition of G. is not definitely ascertained. 

Gellius, AuLUS, (j/lle-üs,)) a Roman writer who flour- 
ished in the 2d cent., during the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, is best known by his Noctes Altice, translated into 
English, 1795. 

Gelon, (g7 m) tyrant of Syracuse, s. Hippocrates, 485 
B. C., and in 480 defeated the invading Curthaginians at 
Himera with immense loss. D. 478. 

Gem, (jém.) [From L. gemma, a precious stone.] (Fine 
Arts.) Generally, precious stones, or such as are em- 
ployed in jewelry, more especially those which by their 
color, brilliancy, polish, purity, and rarity, are sought 
after and prized as objects of ornament. G. of the most 
valuable kinds form the principal part of the crown-jew- 
ela of sovereign houses, and are esteemed not merely 
for their beauty, but as comprising the greatest value 
in the smallest bulk. G.are remarkable for their hard- 
ness and lustre, and those usually employed are dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, topazes, hyacinths, 
and chrysoberyls, which are the most valuable; crystal- 
liue quartz, pellucid, opalescent, or of various hues; 
amethyst, lapislazuli, malachite, jasper, agate, chalce- 
dony, onyx, carnelian, and bloodstone. They are of 
various classes, and proportional values, and are else- 
where described in this work under their proper heads.— 
ARTIFICIAL G. have become, in recent times, largely and 
successfully fabricated by crystallizing mixtures con- 
taining their component parts nt a very tilgh temp. 
Artificial rubies, opals, emeralds, garnets, &c., have 
thus been produced, and so as to closely resemble the 
real stones in regard to color, form, and hardness, The 
diamond yet remains to be imitated successfully by art. 
GEM-ENGRAVING, or SCULPTURE (eg lyptice), is an art of 
high antiquity, and consists in representing designs 
upon precious stones, either in raised work, as cameos, or 
by figures cut below the surface, as intaglios, This art 
flourished among the Greeks to perfection, and it was 
also practised by the Babylonians, Egyptians, and He- 
brews. It afterward sunk into decadence, until the 15th 
cent., when it was revived in Italy: it has, in more 
modern times, reached to a high state of perfection and 

uty. i 

Geminate, (j^m'in-àt.) [From L. geminare, to make 
doube] (Bot.) United or collected in pairs. 

Gemini, (jém’e-ni.) [L., the tmini] (Astron.) The 
Twins, the zodiacal sign or constellation representing 
Castor and Pollux. Thoy are about half-way between 
Aldebaran and Regulus, and may easily be recognized 
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battle of the series that culminated ox the fleld of Wa- 
terloo, 1815. 

Gendarmes, (zidn(g)ddrmz.  [Fr. men-at-arms.] 
UNE) Originally, and up to the time of the first French 
revolution, the most distinguished cavalry corps in the 
service of the Bourbon kings, to whom they formed a 
Sort of body-guard, Under existing arrangements, tne 
G. constitute a military police, comprise both cavalry 
and infantry, and are liable to serve in the field when 
required, 

Gender (ordin) [Fr. genre ; L, genus] (Gram.) The 
sexual dist nction of nouns; thus nouns expressive of 
the male sex are termed masculine; of the female, fem- 
íníne; while those which are of neither sex take the 
name of neuler. In Latin, the termination of a noun 
distinguishes the G. in many instances, ws for the mas. 
culine, w the feminine, and «m the neuter. Kindred 
terminations appear in other languages. In these the 
idea of sex is carried out in nouns that represent things 
which are really sexless, and would be called neuter in 
English. The latter langnage has very few terminations 
by which the G. are distinguished, such as count and 
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and logos, ription.] istory or pedigrie of a 
family, or of the succession of families. A series of sev- 
eral persons descended from a common progenitor is 
called a Zine. A direct line is either ascending, as father, 
grandfather, great-grandfather, &c., or descending, as son, 
grandson, &c. The collateral relations on the father's 
side are termed in civil law cognati, on the mother's 
agnati, and the collateral lines comprehend the several 
lines (called branches) which unite in a common pro- 
genitor. The tracing or compiling of descents is the 
business of the genealogist, and it involves an immense 
amount of labor and research, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the science of heraldry. An unbroken 
descent of over fifteen generations is very rare, and 
there is scarcely a pedigree in existence in which there 
are not some missing links. Fig. 348, is the ordinary 
form in which pedigrees are drawn. The sign | signi- 
fies ari tinknown or doubtful progenitor, |__.| marriage, 
y or f issue by matriage,...... bastardy. Some pedi- 
grees show the maternal as well as the paternal descent. 
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Fig. 8348 — FORM OF PEDIGRER. 


General, (jén'ur-dl.) [Fr. général.] (Mil) One that 
has command over an army or over one of its great di- 
visions. In the U. States, it is the highest milita. 
title; in Europe, it is the highest rank next to that oí 
Field-Marshal. ' G. are of 4 graces c gimus (or gen- 
eral-in-chief), lieutenant-generals, major-generals, and brig- 
adier-generals, The title originated in France, abt. 1450, 
when Dunois (q. v.) was intrusted by the king with the 
superintendence of the army under the title of Lieuten- 
ant-General. In the U. States the title of General was 
first conferred upon U. 8. Grant for his distinguished 
services, and on the latter's elevation to the Presidency, 
Lieut.-Gen. W. T. Sherman was promoted to that grade, 
as commander-in-chief of the army. 

Gen'eral Issue, (-ish'shoo.) (Law.) That plea which 
peremptorily denies the whole declaration or indict- 
ment, without offering any special matter by which to 
evade it. This is the ordinary plea upon which most 
causes are tried, and is now almost invariably employed 
in criminal causes, It puts everything in issue, that 
denies everything, and requires the party to prove al 
that he has stated. 


Earl 





by two conspicuous stars of the 2d magnitude in close | Generalize, (jén’ur-dl-iz.) (Logic) To comprehend, 


ropinquity to each other; Castor being to the E., and 

ollux tc the W.; their line cutting the belt of Orion. 
Pasta earn) (Zoil.) The Oryx, q. v. 
Come ppes -nap',) a town of Belgium, p. S. Brabant, 
lim. of Brussels, memorable for the introductory 


under a common name, several objects, agreeing in some 
point, indicated by the common term : — this act or pro- 
cess is known as generalization. 

Generation, (jen-ŭr-ã'shun.) [From L, ,I p 
duce.) (Physiol.) See REPRODUCTION. — (Geom.) 
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figure is said to bé generated by another, when produced 
or formed by an operation performed upon the other. 
Thus a core is generated by making a right-angled tri- 
angle revolve about one of its sides adjoining the right 
angle as an axis. 

Generator, (gén-iir-a'tiir.) [L. a begetter.] (Mach.) 
In steam-engines, a vessel by which steam is generated. 
H+ Aue) The principal sound or sounds which cause the 
production of others. Thus the lowest C for the treble 
of the plano-forte, besides its octave, will strike an at- 
tentive ear with its twelfth above, or G in alt, and with 
its seventcenth above, or E in alt. Hence, C is called 
their generator, the G and E its products or harmonics, 

Genesee, (jén-e-sé’,) in Michigan, an E. central co.; 
area, 500 square miles; C. Flint.—In New Fork, a W. 
CO.; area. 485 8q. m. ; C. Batavia. 

Genesee’ River, rises in Potter co., Pennsylvania, 
and, entering the State of N. York in Alleghany co., 
takes a general N.E. and N. course till it embouches 
into Lake Ontario, a few miles below Rochester. Total 
length, abt. 145 m. Its scenery is noted for its pictu- 
resqueness, 

Geneseo, (jen-e-se’0,) in Illinois, a town of Henry co. 
abt. 78 m. N.N.W. of Peoria. 

Genesis, ( j^n'e-sis.) [dta an origin.] (Script) The 
name given to a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
and so styled by the Greeks on account of its recount- 
ing the generation of all things. It stands the first of 
tlie Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, and its history 
goes back over a period of 2,370 years. It is divided into 
two parts — one universal, and one special, the first from 
chapter i. to xi. telling the primal history of the whole 
human raco; the second (xii.-1.), the dawning history 
of the children of Israel. Christ specifically admitted 
the authenticity of G., and citations from it very fre- 
quently occur in the New Testament. 

Genet, ( j/»"rt. (zan) See VIVERRIDÆ. 

Genetyllis, (jèn-e-til'lis.) (Bot.) A small gen. of Cha- 
mælauciaceæ, distinguished by having sessile flowers 
with two small X 
bracts, a calyx of 
five short obtuse 
entire lobes, five 
ovate slightly 
acute petals, 20 
short stamens, the 
alternate ones 
sterile, a filiform 
bearded style, and 
a one-celled seed- 
vessel with four 
or five seeds. The 
flower - heads in 
one section of the 
genus are en- 
closed in large 
colored ovate or an 
oblong involucres Fig. 349.—GENETYLLIS TULIPIFERA. 
about an inch in 
length, generally of a reddish hue, or white striped with 
red, and on this account they are exceedingly handsome 
plants, particularly G. tulipifera (Fig. 319). 

Geneva, (je-nč'vah,) the smallest ofthe Swiss cantons, 
b. N. by Vaud, E. and 8. by Savoy, and W. by France. 
Area,110 sq. m. Its surface is generally flat, lying bet. 

roups of the Alps and Jura Mts., and is watered by the 

hone and Arve. C. Geneva. Zp. 82,870. — GENEVA, 
the richest and most populous city of the Swiss Repub- 
lic, C. of above canton, and formerly of an independent 
republic, lies in the midst of a country replete with fine 
scenery, at the S.W. corner of the Lake of Geneva, 70 m. 
N.E. by E. of Lyon. G. has an academy, founded by 
Calvin, a school of manufactures, a public observatory, 
an arsenal, and several scientific institutions. The in- 
habitants carry on a great trade; and, among other 
manufactures, those of clocks and watches are particu- 
larly flourishing. G. is of high antiquity, being spoken 
of by Cæsar in Tis Commentaries. In 426 it became the 
Burgundian cap., and afterward belonged to the king- 
dom of Arles, and the 2d kingdom of Burgundy. It 
came then, for a time, under the sway of its own bish- 
ops; and at the Reformation, resolved itself into a re- 
public. Here Calvin found refuge and honor ; governed 
the city with Spartan austerity, and made of its name a 
byword in foreign countries in reference to Puritanical 
manners and principles. In 1798, the French took pos- 
session, and made of it the cap. of the dept. Leman. In 
1814, it became a component part of Switzerland, as a 
federal canton, and in 1871-2 was designated as the place 
of meeting for the commissioners and arbitrators ap- 
pointed to adjust the Anglo-American question, known 
as the “Alabama Claims." Pop. 45,556. — LAKE or G, 
(Mao called Lake Leman), the largest of the Swiss lukes 
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situated near the S.W. corner of the State, surrounded 
by the cantons of Vaud and Geneva, and by portions of 
Savoy and France, and occupying a valley-bottom bet. 
the Alps and Jura ranges. It presents the configura- 
tion of a crescent, and, along its N. shore, is abt. 55 m. 
in length, with a breadth fluctuating bet. 1 and 9 m. 
Estim. area, 240 sq.m. Near its E. extremity it receives 
the Rhone, which emerges at the opposite end. The 
shores of Lake Leman are dotted with numerous towns, 
Villages, and chateaux; chief among the first named 
being Nyon, Vevay, Ouchy (the port of Lausanne), Clar- 
ens, and Meillerie. The castle of Chillon, made famous 
by the muse of Byron, stands on the northern bank. 

Geneva, in New York, a town of Ontario co., abt. 50 m. 
E.8.E. of Rochester. 

Genevese, Genevois, (The,) ( j7n-e-veez',) a former 
prov. of Piedinont, now absorbed into the French dept. 
of Haute-Savoie. 

Genevieve, (St.,) (jén-ch-veev’,) patroness of the city 
of Paris, was B. at Nanterre, 423 A. D. Upon the inva- 
sion of Attila and the Huns, she predicted the safety of 
Paris, and is said to have performed miracles, aud to 
have converted Clovis to Christianity. D. 512. 

Genevre, (Mont,) (zia-ndv’r,) one of the highest of 
the Cottian Alps, between France and Piedmont, 11,615 
ft. in height, aud traversed by a road made by order of 
Napoleon I., at an altitude approaching 6,000 ft. 

Genghis Khan, or Jzxanis Kuan, (Jain'gis-kahn,) a 
Tartar chief, B. 1164, after attaining to the command of 
& number of Mongol-Tartar tribes, invaded and took 
the N. provs. of China, 1215, Three years lator, he car- 
ried his arms west ward, destroyed Samarcand amd Bok- 
hara, and reduced Persia to submission. D. 1227, after 
having sacrificed some 5,000,000 of human beings 
through his insatiable lust of con guest: 

Genioglossi, (je-ne-0-glos'si.) [From Gr. geneion, the 
chin, and g/dssa, the tongue.) (Anat.) The pair of mus- 
cles with which the tongue is protruded or thrown out. 

Genipa, (Je-né'pah.) (Bol.) A gen. of tropical Amer- 
ican trees, O. Cinchonacex, differing from Gardenia in 
having the tube of the corolla much shorter. G. Amer- 
icana produces the Genipap fruit, as large as an orange, 
and with an agreeable davon: 

Genista, (j^n'is-tah.) (Bot) An extensive genus of 
small branching shrubs, O. Fubaceæ, including the 
Planta genista or Plante Genét of the French, from which 
a celebrated race of English kings, the Plantagenets, 
took their name, in consequence of their wearing a 
sprig of the plant as a distinctive badge. 

Genitive, (jn'e-tiv.) [From L. genitivus, procreative.] 
(Gram.) The name of the 2d case in Greek and Latin 
substantives, denoting possession or e and cor- 
responding with the Eng. preposition of. It is ordi- 
narily marked in English by s with an apostrophe, thus 
(5); as, my father's child; but when the plural ter- 
minates in s, the extra s of the genitive case is custom- 
arily omitted, and only the apostrophe employed; as, 
the horses collars, 

Genius, (jé'w-üs,)) Eng. pi Geniuses; L.Gexn. [L. 
from gigno, I bring forth.) (Myth.) Among Eastern 
peoples, the name given toa supposed mediary race of 
beings— half human, half divine — but inferior io 
either, and hence not considered objects of worship. 
They comprised the djinns, a kind of familiar spirits 
haunting the sorts of men, like the elves of more mod- 
ern fable; the ghouls, evil spirits, who devoured en- 
tombed bodies; and the peris, corresponding with the 
fairies of modern superstition,— Among the Romans, 
every person had his own genius, that is a spiritual be- 
ing, which introduced him into life, accompanied him 
during the course of it, and again conducted him out of 
it at the close of his carcer. 

Gennes'areth, (Lake of.) See GALILEE (SEA oF). 

Genoa, (jén'o-ah.) [It. Genova.) An ancient city and 
seaport of Italy, formerly the C. of an independent 
duchy, but belonging to the present kingdom of Italy, 
of which it constitutes the commercial emporium. G. 
is full of marble palaces and churches; whence it has 
the name of Genoa the Proud. The land on which the 
city is built rises like an amphitheatre around the 
water's edge, more than 500 feet in height, so that its 
aspect from the sea is particularly grand and imposing. 
At the lower part of the acclivity are streets of white, 
showy houses, and higher up are numerous detached 
villas ; while, behind all, at several miles distance, are 
seen the towering summits of the Alps. On the land 
side it is defended by a double rampart; and the harbor 
is protected by two forts. It has also a mole, 560 paces 
in length, 13 in breadth, and 15 feet above the level of 
the water. G. has manufactures of velvets, damasks, 

Id and silver tissues, and paper; and the banking 
usiness is a very profitable article of commerce. Pop, 
121,986, 
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Genouilieére, (zhnoolyair.) [From Fr. genou, the 
knee.) (Fort) That portion of the inner slope of a 
perapet which lies beneath the sill of an embrasure. — 
(Mil.) In anc. armor, an iron covering for the knee. 

Genre, (:hón(g)r. [Fr.] (Paint) A term applied to 
such pictures as depict scenes of every-day life — real 
or fictitious, — and, in its truer sense, of vulyar life, 
although the term is not necessarily restricted to such. 
The Dutch and Flemish masters, as the two Teniers, 
Terburg, Van Halst, &c., greatly excelled in this line 
of art. 

Genserie, ( jcn'sür-ik,) a renowned king of the Vandals, 
B. at Seville, 406 A. D., at the head of au army invaded 
Africa, 429, where he gained several victories over the 
Romans, and after the taking of Carthage, 439, became 
master of Mauritania. His fleet, too, was highly suc- 
cessful against Rome. In 455 he sacked that city, car- 
ried ro empress Eudoxia a prisoner to Carthage, and 
D. in 477. 

Gentiana, (jén-she-a’nah.) (Bot) A genus of the 0. 
Gentianace#, consisting of perennial plants, generally 
found in hilly or mountainous districts. They are prized 
not only for their beauty, but for their medical proper- 
ties. All the species are more or less pervaded by a 
pure bitter principle, which confers valuable tonic vir- 
tues on them, not always unaccompanied by some slight 
degree of narcotic or acrid effect. Several species are 
in cultivation, such as G. crinita, G. lutea, G. pneumo- 
nanthe (the Calathian violet), &c. 

Gentianacez, (-ã'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Gentianales, consisting of herbs, rarely shrubs, with 
opposite, entire, exstipulate, usually ribbed leaves, and 
showy flowers. Fruit a capsule or berry; seeds nu- 
merous, with fleshy albumen. They are found in al- 
most all parts of the world. 

Gentianales, (-à'lez) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Perigynous Exogens, having monopetalous flowers, 
axile or parietal placentæ, aud a minute embryo lying 
in a large quantity of albumen. 

Gentile, (jén'il.) (L. of the same origin.] (Script.) 
In the sacred writings, a distinction applied to all wor- 
shippers of idols or false gods, and to all who belonged 
not to the twelve tribes of Isracl. 

Gentleman, (jén’tl-mdn.) [From L. gens, ancestry, 
and Eng. man.) (Her. In its original sense, a person 
entitled to wear coat-armor; that is to say, one whose 
lineage was traceable to a noble or knightly origin, or 
whose ancestors were freemen; the term, however, is 
applied very generally, among the moderns, to such 
male persons as are of honorable birth and distinguished 
by moral worth, education of mind, and refinement of 
manners. As a rank de facto, the title is obsolete. 

Gentlewoman, (-wiim'dn,) a female of good family 
and social position: — modernized and vulgarized into 
the term lady, which word is strictly a misnomer, in- 
asmuch that the true application of lady refers to the 
wife of a peer, baronet, or knight. 

Gentry, (en tre.) [A corruption of gentlery.] In Eng- 
land, people of family and honorable descent, pos- 
sessing independent means, and ranking uext after the 
nobility. 

Gentry, (Jén'tre,) in Missouri, a N.N.W. co.; area, 400 
sq. m.; C. Albany. Pop. 11,607. 

Genus, (jenüs,) pl. GENERA. (L., from Gr. genos, ex- 

traction.| (Log.) One of the predicables which is con- 
sidered the material of the species of which it is 
affirmed. — ( Mus.) e name for any scale of music: 
thus, the diatonic genus, which proceeds by the tones 
und semitones belonging to the key; and the chromatic 
genus, which p entirely by semitones. — ( Zoöl. 
and Bot) A up of species having some common 
characters which supply the definition of the genus. 
Thus the Asiatic and the African elephants are so far 
distinct that they are considered separate as species; 
but they have so much in common that they are placed 
in the same generic group. In naming a species, nat- 
uralists give first the name of the genus, e. g. Elephas, 
and then the speciflc designation, e. g. Elephas indicus. 
A genug is itself a subdivision of a family or an order. 

Geocentric, (je-o-«'trik.) [From Gr. gë, the earth, 
and kentron, the middle.] (Astron.) A term used solely 
in reference to the solar system, and literally signifying 
having the earth for centre — being opposed to heliocen- 
tric (q. v.). The fixed stars are so distant that they are 
referred to the same place, whether supposed to be seen 
from the earth or the sun. The G. place of a planet is 
the place of the centre of the planet as it would ap- 
pear from the earth's centre; the /elincentric one, such 
as it would appear from the centre of the sun. 

Geode, (jé'od.) [From Gr. geddés, earthy.) (Min.) A 
roundish concretion or lump of agate or other mineral. 
Sometimes its interior is hollow, and the aides of Ita cav- 
ity ere lined with crystals of quarts and calc-spar, &c. ; 
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at others it contains a solid, movable nucleus, or is 
filled with earthy matter:— they sometimes receive 
the name of potato-stones. 

Geodesy, (je-Xl'ce-se.) [From Gr. gë, the earth, and 
= a erpilo] u modern science, G. compre- 

ends all those geometrical and trigonometrical pro- 
cesses by which the earth’s surface is measured and 
survey It is on the comparison of such measure- 
ments with the results of astronomical observations in- 
dicating the relation between the points measured and 
the celestial sphere, that the determination of the 
earth's figure principally depends. Thus, G. will tell 
us that a certain line, measured from N. to 8., has a de- 
terminate length, but net what its figure may be; as- 
tronomy, by showing that the horizon-plane at one end 
of the line differs in position from the horizon-plane at 
the other, and also that this change of position of the 
horizon-plane accrues uniformly along the line, shows 
that the line is the arc of a circle. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, (j7/"fre,) an old English 
historian, who D, abbot of Abingdon, 1154. His famous 
chronicle of the early British kings is deemed of high 
historic value. 

Geoffrin, Mar Tuerise Roper, MADAME, (zho-frahn',) 
a French lady distinguished by her patronage of let- 
ters and the arts, was B. in Paris, 1699. She was inti- 
ee the principal literati of her time, and D. 
n 1777. 

Geoffroy - Saint- Hilaire, ETIENNE, (zho-frwaw- 
sdn-te-lair’,) a great French naturalist, B. at Etampes, 
1772, became a pupil of Haly at the College of Navarre, 
Paris, and in 1793 professor of zoülogy in the Museum 
of Natural History. He accompanied Napoleon's expe- 
dition to Egypt, for the collection of specimens, and 
after his return laid the basis of philosophical anatomy 
by enunciating his well-known theory of the unity of 
organic composition. In 1809, he filled the chair of 
zoülogy at the Faculty of Sciences, and evoked a great 
controversy with Cuvier by the publication of his Phi- 
losophie Anatomique, 1818-22. He was also the author 
of several other valuable woiks illustrative of the sci- 
ence to which he was devoted. D. 1844. — His son, 
G.-S.H., Istpore, B in Paris, 1805, followed in hia 
father's footsteps, became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, 1832, and professor of zoülogy, 1850. Among 
his more notable works are Essays on General 
(1810); Natural History of Insects and Molluscs (1841); 
und a General Natural History of the Organic Kingdoms 
(1852). D.1861. 

Geoglossum, (je-o-glós'siim.) [From Gr. gë, the earth, 
and glossa, the tongue.] (Bot) The Earth-tongue, a 
genus of club-shaped gi, found in swamps and 

ot i ( ah-fe.) [G dias 
eogra » ul e. r. gedgraphia, a p- 
tion of stein .] The description of the earth as a 
whole, its surface, natural divisions, and local charac- 
teristics. The fundamental principles of G. are the 
spherical figure of the earth, its rotation on its axis, its 
revolution round the sun, and the position of the axis 
or line, round which it revolves, with regard to the 
celestial luminary; whence it follows that Astronomy 
is the key of all geo; hical knowledge. General G. 
comprehends the knowledge of the earth in general, 
and the phenomena common to the whole globe. Par- 
tícular G. has relation to particular countries, showing 
their boundaries, figure, climate, scasons, inhabitants, 
arts, customs, language, history, &c. When it has ref- 
erence to regions, districts, or parts of countries, it is 
called chorography ; and when to particular cities, towns 
or villages, &c., it is called topography. Mathematica 
G. determines the form and dimensions of the earth ; 
its relations with the celestial bodies; the relative po- 
sitions and distances of places on its surface, and their 
representation by globes or maps. Physical G.,in its 
most extended sense, comprises geology, hydrography, 
meteorology, and a description of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; but it is usually limited toa 
description of the outward features of the globe, with 
an account of their bearings upon one another. In 
political G.. the earth is considered as the abode of ra- 
tional beings, divided into larger or smaller societies, 
according to their diffusion over the globe, and their 
social relations, It considers the language, religion, 
government, degrees of civilization, population, re- 
sources, and local relations of the different countries; 
and therefore includes history and statistics. Asa sci- 
ence, the ancients knew bnt little of G.; yet we find 
that they did not overlook or neglect it. It was a con- 
stant custom amang the Romans, after they had con- 
quered and subdued any proviuce, tv have a map of it 
carried in triumph, and exposed to the view of thə 
spectators. Historians inform us that the Roman sen- 
ato, about a hundred years before Christ, sent geogra- 
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phers into various countries, that an accurate survey 
aud mensuration of the globe might be obtained; but 
we now know that they saw scarcely the twentieth part 
of it. Before them, Necho, king of Egypt, commanded 
the Phoenicians to make a survey of the whole coast of 
Africa, which they accomplished in three years. Darius 
ordered the Ethiopic Sea and the mouth of the Indus 
to be surveyed; and Pliny relates that Alexander, in 
his expedition into Asia, took two geographers to meas- 
ure and describe the roads; and that from their itine- 
raries the writers of the following ages gleaned the 
chief portions of their information. The honor of re- 
ducing G. to a system was, however, reserved to Ptol- 
emy, who, by adding mathematical advantages to the 
historical method in which it had been treated of be- 
fore, described the world in a much more intelligible 
manner; delineating it under more certain rules, and 
fixing the bounds of places from longitude and latitude. 
As a work of science, therefore, his system deservedly 
held the first rauk among the ancients; and but little 
was added to what he achieved until the time of Coper- 
nicus, A. D. 1520. From that period to the present, the 
science of G. has been steadily advancing; continual 
accessions to it having been made, by new discoveries, 
by accurate accounts of travels by land and water, by 
systematic topographles, and more precise measure- 
ments. 

Geotesy, ( etai ig [From Gr. gea, gé, the earth, and 
logos, a discourse.] The science which investigates the 
structure of the earth and the history of the successive 
chauges it has undergone. The rocks constituting the 
crust of the earth have not all had the sume origin. 
Some have evidently solidified from .a state of fusion; 
others appear to have been deposited in water; anda 
third series seems to hive been originally deposited like 
the lust in water, but to have been subsequently acted 
upon by heat. Hence arises tho division of rocks into 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The igneous 
rocks include granite and syenite (both of which ure con- 
jectured to have cooled slowly from a melted state 
under great pressure) and the series of traps (basalt, 
trachyle) and , which have issued from the mouths 
of volcanoes and flowed along the surface of the earth, 
or over the beds of shallow seas, The igneous rocks 
are confined to no one age; they are found interposed 
between or striking through sedimentary beds of all 
ages. It is only of lute years that the key for unlock- 
ing the great difficulties of the road has been discovered, 
and this has been afforded by a study of the organic re- 
mains which most strata of the earth contain. For re- 
liable conclnsions as to these, the geologist must look 
to the comparative anatomist, the conchologist, and 
the botanist. The remains are not scattered promis- 
cuously throughout all strata; they are confined to 
those which have been deposited by water, and in these 
a given form has a limited range, being only found in 
one bed, or in a small series of beds. The older the bed 
the more distinct nre the fossil forms from existiug 
forms. Moreover, whenever a species present in the 
lower beds of a series is absent from the middle beds, it 
will not be found again in the higher beds; it has dis- 
appeared altogether. Reasoning on tliese facts, the 
geologist concludes that the rocks which contain re- 
mains resembling existing marine animals were de- 
posited by the sea, and that the age of any bed of a 
series is to be determined by its relative position, being 
older than those above and newer than those below it, 
unless there is evidence of local disturbance. More- 
over, if a bed in a given locality is found to contain 
organic remains resembling those discovered in a bed 
situate in another locality, he will conclude that the 
two beds are of the same age, although their mineral 
constituents may be different, and that the date of 
the latter bed with reference to adjacent beds being 
known, the date of the former with reference to adja- 
cent beds is known also, Again, a bed may be found 
whose organic contents agree in part with those of one 
bed of a Known series and in part with those of a neigh- 
boring bed, in which case it will be classed either as 
chronologically between the two, or as contempora- 
neous with both. On these principles the sedimentary 
rocks are arranged in pru and groups, distinguished 
by the peculiarities of the organic remains they con- 
tain. Each group consists of numerous beds which 
may differ widely from each other in most particulars, 
but which agree more or less in their organic contents, 
It has been found that the whole series of sedimentary 
rocks may be naturally divided into 5 periods, named 
from the prevailing types of animals or plants then 
existing: L. The Azoic age, [Gr. a, priv., and zdon, life,] 
which precedes the appearance of animal life. The 
azoic rocks are of igneous origin, while those of subse- 
quent periods are of aqueous origin, or deposited in 
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layers or strata by the action of water. II. The Paleo 
zote Age [Gr. palais, ancient, and zóon ], or age of ancient 
life. This is subdivided into: 1. The age of mollusks, or 
the Silurian ; 2. The age of fishes, or the Devonian ; 3. The 
age of coal plants, or the Carboniferovs. 111. The Meso- 
zoic Age ai mesos, middle, and zon}, or the age of rep- 
tiles. IV. The Cenozoic Age (Gr. kainos, recent, and 
zóon) or the age of mammals. V. The Age of Man 
The strata belonging to this period have been, and are 
continuing to be, formed by agents now in operation. 
They contain the remains of species of plants aud ani- 
mals which still live on the globe. 

(ZoJl.) Sume as PHALANIDA, 4. v, 


ment of the earth.) e science of spare, 
which discusses and investigates the properties of defi- 
nite portions of space under the fourfold division of lines, 
angles, surfaces, and volumes, without regard to any 
physical properties which they may have.  G. is distiu- 
guished into Plane and Solid G., Analytical or Algebrai- 
cal G., Descriptive G., and the Higher G. The Plane and 
Solid G. are occupied with the consideration of right 
lines and plane surfaces, and with the solids generated by 
them, as well as with the properties of the circle; while 
the higher G. considers the conic sections and curved 
lines generally, and the bodies generated by them. In 
the higher G., immense advances have recently been 
made through improved methods, the application of 
modern analysis, and the various calculi in algebraical 
G. Descriptive G. is properly an extension or general 
spplieation of the principle of Projections, its object 
being to represent on two plane surfaces the elementa 
and character of any solid figure. It hus many prac- 
tical applications. When one surface penetrates an- 
other, for instance, there often result, from their inter- 
section, curves of double curvature, the description of 
which is necessary in some of the arts, as in groined 
vault work, and in cutting arch-stones, &c., and this is 
supplied by descriptive G. The Greeks cultivated G. 
more than any other people, but from the time of Euvlid, 
who died 300 years B.C., to the 15th cent., G. was neg- 
lected. Since its revival, it has benefited by the illus- 
trious labors of Napier, Descartes, Newton, and Leib- 
nitz, — next to whom must be named Copernicus, Tar- 
taglia, Vieta, Galileo, Fermat, Roberval, Pascal, Huy- 
ghens, Barrow, Lagrange, Euler, &c. 

o-pón'ikz.) [From Gr, geépontkos, agri- 
cultural.] Agriculture, or the art or science of culti 
vating the sod. 


George (Lewis) I., king of England, n. at Osnaburg, 


1660, was son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, 
by Sophia, a grand-daughter of James I. In 1698 he s. 
his father in the Electorate, and on the death of Queen 
Anne, 1714, was declared her successor on the British 
throne, by virtue of the Act of Settlement, which ex- 
cluded the Roman Catholic descendants of Jumes JI. 
His reign was disturbed in 1716 by a rising of the Scots 
royalists, adherents of the exiled house of Stuart, an 
insurrection which was finally suppressed in the year 
following. A victorious war agaiust Spain; the famous 
South Sea Bubble ; and the rise to power of the famous 
statesman Sir Robert Walpole, comprised the leading 
events which followed the Scottish outbreak. €. was 
ignorant of the English language, devoted to Germans 
and Germany, maintained some handsome mist 

and was Mp generally disliked by the people he rul 
over. D.1727. — His son, G. (Augustus) LL, B. at Han- 
over, 1683, distinguished himself at the battle of Oude- 
narde, 1708, and as heir-apparent after his father's 
accession to the throne of England, maintained a court 
of his own in opposition to the king and his ministers. 
The chief events which followed his accession in 1727, 
may be briefly summed up: Walpole still retained uti- 
divided power as first minister of the crown; in 1130, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales (like his father before him), 
entered into opposition to the king and his govt., be- 
coming the ally of William Pitt (Lord Chatham) and 
the Whig party. In the general European war ot 174 
England joined Austria against Prussia, France, un 
Spain, and the king in person commanded the British 
troops in the victory over the French at Dettingen, 
1743. Two years later, the last Scottish insurrece 
tion broke out in behalf of the last prince of the 
exiled house of Stuart, Charles Edward (see STUART). 
In 1755, hostilities broke out anew against France, and 
England allied herself with Frederick the Great of 
Prussia against that country during the Seven Years" 
War, 1756-62. In 1757 the illustrious Lord Chatham 
came to sway the destinies of his country, and to rendet 
her glorious through inaugurating by his spirit and 
energy a successiun of brilliant victories in America, 
India, and on the ocean; and by his able administration 
of home affairs. G. IL D. in 1700, and was s. by his 
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grandson, George III. G.'s only virtues were personal | Geo: 


courage, and a senso of justice. — G. ITT., 8.1738, was the 
eldest son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, by & princess 
of Saxe-Gotha. His reign, of 60 years’ duration, was the 
longest and perhaps the most eventful in English 
annals. During that pos occurred the American 
War of the Revolution, by which England lost her trans- 
atlantic colonies, with the exception of Canada; the 
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long war with France and with Spain, made memorable 
by the victories of Hawke, Boscawen, Howe, St. Vin- 
cent, wA ger euen, and Wellington, culminating on 


the field of Waterloo, 1776-1815; the No-Popery riots 

ef 1780; the aberration of mind of the king, occasion- 

ing the elevation of his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 

to the regency of the kingdom, &c. G. III. n. in 1820. 

was in private life exemplary; a devoted lover of 
his country ; a believer in the ee prerogative; and, 
his political prejudices once aroused, a bigoted and un- 
forgiving enemy. — G. IV., B. 1762, s. his father, the 
foregoing, in 1820, His early manhood was passed in 

dissipation and every kind of extravagance. In 1811, 

G. became regent of the kingdom, in consequence of 

the kiug's incapacitated mental state, and as head of 

the state he continued to carry out the Tory policy of 

the ministry. In 1820, he instituted charges of adul- 

tery against his queen, Caroline, who was consequently 

tried before Par anoni and triumphantly acquitted 

through the exertions of her counsel, Lords Brougham 
and Denman. This step on the king's part rendered 
him exceedingly unpopular, and his subsequent seclu- 
sion from court-life still more so. In 1828 the Duke of 
Wellington took office as premier, and in 1829 the Ro- 
man Catholic Disabilities Bill passed Parliament. G. 
IV. D. in 1830, 13 years after the death of his daughter 
and heir, and was s. by his brother William IV. 6. IV., 
after his severance from Mr. Fox and the Whigs, took 
no part in political affairs, reserving his energies for 
the benefit of the fair sex, to which he was through life 
devoted. He was a confirmed sensualist; in manners, 
a polished gentleman; in dress and the cuisine, an arbi- 
ter of taste; had much wit and many graceful accom- 
plishments, and but little heart. 

George, (Lake,) or Hortcon, in New York, an inland 
sheet of water, remarkable for it« picturesque locality. 
It is 34 m. in length by 3 in breadth, is in some places 
400 ft. in depth, and it empties its superfluous waters 
into Lake Champlain. This lake figures prominently 
in the military record of the Old French War, 1755-59. 

George, (St.,) or CAPPADOCIA, the patron saint of Eng- 
land and Greece, was a learned ecclesiastic of the 4th 
cent., and became Arian bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 354. 
Murdered by a mob, he was canonized by Pope Gelasius 
in 494. According to the Greek legend, he was called 
the “ Victorious” from his having destroyed a terrible 
dragon in Asia Minor (supposed to be identical with that 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation). 

Geo » (St.,) Order of. (Her.) Several orders of 
Knighthood bearing this name exist, or have existed, 
in Europe ; as the Russian military order, instituted by 

Catherine TL, 1769, and re&stablished by Alexander I., 

1801; that of St, George of Lucca, founded in 1833; the 

Hanoverian Order of St. Ge 1839; and that of St. 

George of the Reunion, instituted by Joseph Bonaparte in 

Naplos, 


808, and reconstituted by Ferdinand II. in 1819. 
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*s Channel, (St..)a broad channel of the 
N. Atlantic Ocean lying between Wales and Ireland, 
and 70 m. in extreme width. 

George'town, in the Dist. of Columbia, a city and port 
of entry of Washington co., at the head of the Potomac 
river-navigation, 2 m. W.N.W. of the city of Washing- 
ton. Near this place a magnificent aqueduct carries 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Cunal over the Potomac. 

—In Kentucky, a town, C. of Scott co., on 
the N. Elkhorn river, 17 m. E. of Frankfort; p. 1,570.— 
In S. Carolina, an E.S.E. dist., washed by the Atlantic 
a. 815 sq. m. ; —A city and port of en 
and C. of above-named co., on Wingan Bay, 130 m, E.S. 
of Columbia. Pop. 2,080. 

George'town, a seaport of Prince Edward Island, Q 
of King's co.; Lat. 46° 12' N., Lon. 029 33^ W. 

Georgia, (jórje-ah.) [Anc. Iberia; Pers. Gurdjistan.] 
A region of W. Asia, constituting part of the Russian 
govt. of Trans-Caucasus, and formerly in itself an inde- 
pendent monarchy. It absorbs a large part of the 
isthmus connecting the Caspian Sea with the Euxine; 
or, in other words, it extends from N. Lat. 400—429 30, 
and Lon. E. 439 20/-46° 50’. On the N. the mid-chain 
of the Caucasus range forms a natural barrier bet. itand 
Circassia; S. and SW. the Kupan Mts, separate it from 
Armenia; and W., ax outlier of the Caucasus from 
Imeritia. G.'s length, N.W. to S.E, is abt. 175 m.; 
mean breadth, 100 m. Area, Estim. at 18,000 8q. m, 
Surface, generally mountainous, with intervening val- 
leys of great fertility, watered by the Kur. rod. 
Cereals, rice, hemp, flax, cotton, fruits, and wine. The 
women have long been renowned for their beauty, on 
which account they were, until of late years, purchased 
for the harems of wealthy Turks. The inhab. are di- 
vided into the two great classes of the nobility and the 
peasantry. C. Tiflis. Pop. Estim. at 750,000, 

uw C a S. State of the American Union situate 
bet. N. Lat. 30° 22-359, and W. Lon. 810-859 30’, is 
b. N. by Tennessee and a part of N. Carolina; N.E. and 
E. by S. Carolina and the Atlantic Ocean ; S. by Florida; 
and W. by Alabama. Its maximum length being 320 
m., from N. to S.; breadth, E. to W., pm m. Area, 
55,000 sq. m., or 37,120,000 acres, 2,906,930 of which 
were, In 1869, under a state of high cultivation. The 
State is politically divided into 157 cos. Its pp. cities 
&nd towns, the majority of which are well-built and 
located, and prosperous places, are: Savannah, Atlanta 
(capital), Milledgeville (the former capital), Maco 
Athens, Brunswick, Rome, St. Mary's, Columbus, a 
Newton. — Gen, Desc. The seaboard of G. lies low, and 
is fringed by successive groups of small, flat, sandy islets 
Poparatad from the coast by lagoons. For some distance 
inland, the same leve] monotonous surface character- 
izes the aspect of the country, broken upon by saupi 
and salt-marshes which occupy a great portion of the 
E. lands of the State. AO northward, the coun- 
try assumes a more hilly and diversified appearance, 
gradually rising until near the S. Carolina frontier it 
intermixes with S. offshoots of the Alleghanies, here 
some 1,500 ft. above sea-level. G. has but three har- 
bors, respectively at the entrances of the Savannah, 
St. Mary's, and Altamaha rivers. The soil of G. is 
richly fertile, and is found to rahige, according to local- 
ity, from gray and gravelly sand to the finest black 
loam, impregnated with redearth. The climate is almost 
exceptionally healthy, the thermometer maintaining a 
mean summer height of abt. $49 Fahr. Vegetation — 
great part of which is semitropical in its character — is 
luxuriant; and the tilled lands are productive of the 
cereals, maize, cotton, tobacco, the sugar-cane, rice, etc. 
The main industrial staple of the State is cotton ; after 
which Indian corn yields in Lam abundance. In 
1890 the cotton crop realized 1,191,919 bales, bringing 5x. 
into the second rank as a producer of this fibre. From 
a commercial point of view, G. may UG considered as 
having largely retrieved her losses during the Civil 
War, by the yearly increasing resumption of exports 
through the ports of Savannah and Charlostca, S. C. 
Though in no sense what may be termed a manufactur- 
ing State, G. has still important interests in the fabri- 
cation of textile &tuffe, and in the smeltin repre 
and manipulation of iron. Educationally, G. uas e 
great progress, Besides the university called after the 
name of the State, at Athens (founded in 1788-9, and 
reconstructed in 1802), she at i excellent colleges 
and schools of all kinds, distributed throughout her 
limits in accordance with the ratio of population. The 
executive of the State is vested in a governor, elected 
every two years; and the legislature consists of a Senate 
of 93 members, and a House of Representatives of 207, 
chosen as in the other S. States, and elected annually. 
The principal railroad lines are the Georgia, A 
and Savannah ; Central, Western and Atlantic ; and Macon 
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and Western. A canal, 16 m. in length, brings Savan- 
nah into water-communication with the Ogeechee 
river; and another, 12 m. long, connects the Alta- 
maha river and Brunswick. — G. (named after George 
IL of England) was the last organized British colony 
in the present U. States. Its settlement dates from 
1733, in whieh year Gen. Oglethorpe laid out the city 
of Savannah, but it was long before it was sufficiently 
free from the inroads of its former Indian possessors to 
be made accessible to the demands of a pioneer civiliza- 
tion. In 1835, howexer, this obstacle was finally re- 
moved. During the Revolutionary struggle, G. was the 
arena of many stirring martial eventa, since, while its 
inhab. espoused the national cause, the bulk of its area 
was occupied by tho British till 1783. G. passed an Act 
of Secession, Jan. 19, 1861; it was not until 1563 that 
she was sgain admitted to representation in Congress. 
A new State Constitution was ratified by the people in 
Dec. 1877, in which provision has been made for the edu- 
cation of the negro, and he enjoys the full rights of cit- 
Prud fe 

Georgia, (Gulf of.) a large arm of the N. Pacific, 
lying between Brit. Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 
and having its S. entrance in abt. N. Lat. 49°, W. Lon. 
1*49. It opens upon Queen Charlotte's Sound N., and 
upon the Strait of Fuca S., and is 100 m. in length by a 


mean breadth of 20 m. 

Georgian Bay, (jórje-in,)) or MaNITOULIN LAKE, in 

a W., an arm of Lake Huron, bet. Lat. 44° 30'-169 

N., and Lon. 80°-81° 30’ W. Area, 6,000 sq. m. Length, 

20 m.; breadth, 50 m. Its coasts are low and corru- 

~~ and its surface is checkered with numerous 
ands. 

Georgics, (jorjiks.) [From Gr. gedrgikos, agricultural.] 
(Lit.) A bucolic poetical composition, treating of farm- 
husbandry and the tillage of the soil. The mest famous 
example of the kind is that by Virgil, 31 p. c., in four 
books, each one devoted to the description of a distinct 
dept. of rural industry. 

Gepide, ered) (Anc. Hist.) A German people 
native to the cousts of the Baltic, who drove the Bur- 

ndians out of Germania in the 3d cent., invaded the 

man empire, 269, were subjugated by the IIuns to- 
ward the close of the 4th cent., and became again their 
own masters in 453, disappearing from history abt. 567. 

Gera, (gá'rah) à manuf. town of Central Germany, prin. 
Reuss-Schleiz, on the Elster, 34 m. S.W. of Leipzig. 
Pop. 16,981. 

Geraniacer, (je-rdn-e-ã'se-e.) [L., from Gr. geranos, a 
stork.) (Bot.) he Cranebills, an O. of plants, all. Ge- 
rani The typical gen. Geranium consists of herbs, 
very rarely undershrubs, growing in all temperate 
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Germain-en-Laye, (St.,) (ziair'ma,) a wwn of 
France, dep. Seine-et-Oise, near the Seine, 9 m. N. by W 
of Paris, celebrated for its noble palace of the French 
kings. Pop. 17,478. N. of the town is situated the fine 
Forest or St. G., covering 8,865 Eng. acres. 

German, (jiir’mdn.) [Supposed from ger — a corrup- 
tion of wehr, defence, and mun.] (Geog.) A native or 
inhab. of Germany; or, adjectively, that which be- 
longs to that country. — ( Philol.) The language spoken 
by the German people, divided into Low German, Middlé 
High German, and New High German. 

Germander, (jiir-min’dr.) (Bot.) See TEUCRIUM. 

Germania, (j4r-i(d'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) See GERMANY. 

German'ie Confedern'tion. (Hist.) Sce GERMANY. 

Germanicus, Czsan, (jür-mdn'e-küs,) a Roman gen- 
eral, B. 14 B. €., was a brother of the emperor Claudius, 
and behaved with so much gallantry in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, as to be awarded the honor of a triumph. 
Becoming consul, 12 A. p., he received command of the 
Rhine legions, and defeated the great German chieftain 
Arminius (Hermann) in several battles, for which he, 
the second time, received an ovat^on, 17 A.D. After serv- 
ing a third time as consul, he p. at Antioch, A. D. 19, 
universally regretted, He was the father of the mon- 
ster Caligula, and his daughter Agrippina became the 
mother of the emperor Nero. 

Ger’man Ocean, (The.) See NORTH SEA. 

German Silver. (Chem.) Seo ARGENTANE. 

Germantown, (jür'mán-tówn,) in Ohio, a town of 
Montgomery €o., 45 m. N. of Cincinnati. Pop. 1,440. — 
In Pennsylvania, a town within the ehartered limits of 
Philadelphia, of which city it forms a suburb, being 6 
m. N.W. of the State House. Here a severe battle was 
fought, Oct. 4, 1777, in which the Americans, commaud- 
ed by Gen. Washington, were defeated by Gen. Howe's 
command of British troops. 

Germany, (jiir’min-c,) (EMPIRE OF,) one of the great 
powers of Europe, consists of an agglomeration of semi- 
es pear gh and other states, occupying the greater 
portion of N. Central Europe. Among the Germans 
themselves their country is known as Deutschland; te 
the French as Allemagne ; while its Latin denomination 
is Germania — whence the English orthography. G. is 
b. on the N. by the North Sea, Denmark, and the Bal- 
tic; E. by Russia and Russian Poland; S.E. and 8. by 
the Austrian dominions, and Switzerland; and W. by 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The German 
empire, as constituted in 1871, comprehends the follow- 
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States, RANX. CAPITAL. 


sq. m. 


climates, having stems with enlarged joints and pal-| ————————————,———— | ——-|—— 


mately lobed cleft or divided leaves, the lower ones 
stalked, the upper sessile. The one- or two-flowered 
peduncles have small bracts at the base of the pedicels, 
and the flowers are often large and brightly colored. 
Most of the species are astringent. The gen. Pelargo- 
nium, to which belong the popular Geraniums of our 
gardens, is distinguished by its irregular flowers, and 
adherent calycine spur. 

Geraniales, (-e-i'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodichla- 
mydeous symmetrical flowers; axile placentw; imbri- 
cated calyx; twisted corolla; definite stamens; and an 
embryo with little or no albumen. 

Gérard, Francors, (zha-rahr^,) a distinguished French 
painter, B. 1770; D. 1836. As an historical painter, G. 
ranks among the first of the modern school. Among 
his principal works are the Battle of Austerlitz (painted 
for Napoleon I.), Te Entrance of Henry IV. into Paris, 
and Thetis with the Armor of Achilles. 

Gér'ard, Maurice ETIENNE, COMTE, a French general, B. 

| at Danvillicrs, 1773. He se. ved with great distinotion 
under Napoleon I.; took un active part in the revolution 
of 1830; was created by Louis Philippe marshal and 
peer of France; and received the command of the expe- 
dition to Belgium, in the course of which he distin- 
punt himself by taking Antwerp, in Dec., 1832. D. 


Gerfalcon, (jür-fauX/n.) (ZoUl.) See FALCONIDÆ. 

Géricault, Jean Louis THEODORE ANTOINE, (zha-re-ko’,) 
a French painter, B. nt Rouen, 1790, entered the studios 
of Vernet and Guérin, and became eminent through The 
Shipwreck of the Medusa (1819), the chief production of 
his easel. D. 1824. 


Germ Theory of Disease, The modern theory 
that many diseases are due to the presence in the body 
of bacteria, or microscopic fungi, of certain deleterious 
species, whose presence injuriously affeets the blood 
or tiasues, and gives rise to such diseases as cholera, 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and many 
ether infecfuous maladies. See BAcTERIA and Micnon: s. 
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40,164,270! 
Gen. Desc. G., commonly considered to embrace two 
grand divisions, called respectively N. Germany and S. 
Germany, consists, as may be seen in the ubove table, 
of so many different states, differing from each other in 
most respects save in the one governing bond of nation- 
ality, and treated of individually in other parts of this 
work, that the leading features only ot its geographi- 
cal, political, and commercial agree need a succinet 
mention in the present article. The surface of the 
country is, on the whole, much diversified, being eom- 
posed of mountainous regions and level tracts in pretty 
eqnal proportions; the N, states may be described aa 
— 
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forming almost a dead level from the Baltic as far S. as 
the Austrian and Saxon territories; S. Germany is more 
hilly, as itis flanked by the Bóhmerwald, and the Bava- 
rian Alps, a ramification of the Tyrolese chain. The 
coast-line is generally flat and low. The chief rivers 
are the Danube, Rhine, Elbe, Weser, Main, and Oder. 
Every pa~t of this extensive country does not enjoy an 
equal mildness of temperature aud fertility of soil; but, 
in general, tho air is wholesome, and the soil produces 
abundance of most kinds of grain and fruits. The 
shipping sailing under the flug of N. Germany in 
1870 numbered 5,110 vessels, aggregating 1,345,776 tons, 
of which 146 were steamers totalizing 102,149 tons. 
The principal seaports are Hamburg, Bremen, Lübeck, 
Altona, Cuxhaven, Bremerhaven, Btralsuud, Stettin, 
Dantzig, Künigsberg, and Memel. Inland, the chief 
commercial cities are Frankfort-on-the-Main, Breslau, 
Leipzig, Cologne, Nuremberg, Elberfeld, Mublhouse, 
Chemnitz, Mentz, and Augsburg. — Jnhab. The German 
nationality (born and naturalized) ís classed in abt. the 
following numbers: of Teutonic origin, 36,825,000 ; 
Polish, 2,415,000; Vendic, 138,000; Czech, 50,000; Lith- 
uanian and Livonian (Sclavic), 147,000; Danish, 147,000; 
French und Walloon, 265,000. The number of foreign- 
ers (European) resident in G. is stated at 97,873.— 
Govt. and Const. The hereditary dignity of the Emperor 
of the Germans was conferred on King William I. of 
Prussia at Versailles, Jan. 18, 1871, by the representa- 
tives of all the German powers. The present consti- 
tution dates from May 4th in the same yéar, when it 
came into practical operation. It enacts that the con- 
federated body of German states have become vested In 
an imperial sovereign power, the exercise of the func- 
tions of which has been conferred on William I., kin 

of Prussia (henceforward to be known as Emperor of 
Germany), by the Federal Council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the several constitnent states of the em- 
pire. The imperial power to be subject in certain cases 
to the assent and executive control of the Reichstag 
(Parliament), consisting of representatives elected by 
the free suffrages of the people. To the imperial pre- 
rogative is granted the exclusive right of legislative 
action in affairs military and naval, the finances, com- 
merce, the postal and telegraph services, and railroads 
— in so far as may be deemed essential for the defensive 
well-being of the common country. Later constitu- 
tional modifications and extensions, further invest the 
executive govt. (as PX akong by the emperor and his 
ministers) with the following attributes: 1. Jurisdiction 


over home affairs, in so far as relates to a watchful su- | 


pervision over public acts, and inspection into their 
motives; and, in certain cases, even the right of re- 
versing the same, and decreeing others. 2. Manage- 
ment of foreign relations, in which the country shall 
be represented by the emperor in all international 
affairs; he shall also have the power to declare war 
and conclude peace, to enter into alliances or treaties 
with foreign powers, and to accredit and receive diplo- 
matic representatives. And, finally, the imperial au- 
thority is invested with powers to exercise supreme 
urisdiction in all cases of disagreement or controversy 
tween federal states of the empire; and in all mat- 
ters of treason, whether it be inst the emperor in- 
dividually, or the German nationality in general.— 
Religion: The people of N. Germany are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Protestants of the Lutheran Church; in 8. 
Germany, on the other hand, Roman Catholicism pre- 
dominates, especially in Bavaria, where only abt. one- 
third of the pop. belong to the Reformed Church. All 
religious sects find the fullest toleration in the exercise 
ef worship. — Educ. Perhaps in no civilized country in 
the world is education so universal and so far advanced 
asin G. Attendance of children at school is compul- 
sorily the rule, and carried out in all its integrity. The 
ehief universities are those of Göttingen, Heidelberg, 
Jena, Königsberg, Halle, Leipzig, Bonn, &c. — Mil. and 
Nav. Service in the German army is obligutory on all 
male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45; the total 
effective force on peace-footing is 402,733 men of all 
ranks, and 92,954 horses; the war-establishment, in- 
cluding troops in depóts and garrisons, numbers a 
grand whole of 1,294,080 men, 271,976 horses. The 
navy consists of about 48 vessels of all arms, 
gating 47,154 tons, and mounting 484 guns. — Pail. 
roads, &c. On January 1, 1882, there were through- 
out G. 21,037 miles of railway in working operation, 
along with 41,431 miles of telegraph wires.— History. 
From all that can be collected of the early history of 
G. (called Germania by the Romans), it appears to have 
been divided into many petty nations and principali- 
ties, many of which frequently united under one head 
or general, hoth in their offensive and defensive wars. 


Ebo Germans maintained a long and aggressive warfare 
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against the Romans, but were at length kept in check 
by Germanicus (q. v.). The Romans, nevertheless, pra 
dently contented themselves by making the Rhine and 
the Danube the boundaries of their conquests; they 
accordingly built fortresses on the banks of both thosa 
rivers, to prevent the incursions of what they termed 
the barbarous nations; but within abt. a century after 
Constantine the Great, the Franks, Burgundians, Ale 
manni, and other German nations, broke through thosa 
boundaries, snd dispossessed the Romans of all Gaul, 
Rhsetia, and Noricum, which they shared among them- 
selves; but the Franks prevailing over the rest, at 
length established their empire over all modern G., 
France, and Italy, under the conduct of Charlemague. 
At the demise of this great monarch, G. became again 
dissolved into constituent states until 843, when the 
kingdom of G. arose under the sovereignty of Louia 
le Debonnaire. After being governed by the Carlovin- 
gians till 887, the monarchy became elective in 911, in 
the person of Conrad I., Duke of Franconia; a Saxon 
dynasty succeeded in 918, and afterwards resuscitated 
the empire under Otho the Great, under the title of the 
Holy Koman Empire of the German Nation. Under the 
Suabian dynasty, 1138-1190, the imperial power at- 
tained its zenith. Then came the aggressions of thy 


Fig. 351.—GERMAN ARMOR OF THE 12TH CENT. 


Popes, the feuds of the great vassals of the crown, and 
the state of anarchy consequent upon the struggle be- 
tween the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, succeeded by 
an interregnum lasting from 1254 to 1273. In the latter 
ear the empire became reconsolidated by Rodolph of 
Japsburg, and the throne first placed upon a firm 
basis. In 1438, the house of Austria commenced its 
long career as emperors of G., and reached its acme of 
power and prosperity under Charles V., and his imme- 
diate successors. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, then 
supervened to disintegrate the empire, establish the 
Lutheran religion, and give to France the political as- 
cendancy on the continent of Europe. For several after 
gererations, wars with the last-named power culminat- 
ed, in 1740, in the War of the Austrian Succession, 
which raised the House of Lorraine to the imperial 
throne in the person of Francis I. At length, in 1804, 
the anc. German empire came to an end, beneath the 
blows of Napoleon I., by the abdication of Francis II., 
who, retaining only his hereditary territories, became 
the first emperor of Austria. Ages anterior to this 
consummation, G. had been politically transformed (so 
to speak) by the great princes, vassals of the empire, 
into a semi-independent confederacy of petty stntes, 
represented in the diets. The free cities nlso shared in 
this distribution of political power, and finally resolved 
themselves into the Hanseatic League (q. v.). Prior to the 
French Revolution, 1789, the empire had become politi 
cally distributed into 10 circles, each circle embracing the 
states of one or more powers— 1, ducal, electoral, ec- 
clesiastical, or municipal. The provincial diets of these 
circles were subject (ut all events nominally) to the im- 
perial diet convened and presided over by the enyperens 
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In 1805, Napoleon I., in pursuance of his designs for the 
disintegration of the German power as a unity, enlisted 
on his side certain of the circles and electoral powers, 
which ho combined into a body called the Con/edera- 
tion of the Rhine. Ho also created for his brother Joseph 
a kingdom out of the Lower Rhine provs., under the 
name of Westphalia. In 1809, too, he succeeded in ab- 
sorbing into the French empire the seaboard provs. of 
the old regime, and divided them into depts. after the 
French manuer. In 1813, however, the Liberation War 
broke out, and terminated in the redemption of the 
country, and the expulsion of the foreign invaders. 
The Congress of Vienna, 1815, divided G. into 39 sover- 
eign states; which number became by various after 
causes reduced to 34, at which it stood prior to the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, which eliminated Hanover 
and several other secondary states from the German po- 
litical map, and extinguished Austrian influence in Ger- 
many proper. Prussia hence becamo the one recog- 
nized ruling power in that country, and assumed the 
leadership of the states of N. Germany, united under 
the title of the North German Confederation. 1n addi- 
tion, she further increased her political influence, or 
rather preponderance, by entering into treaties with the 
8. German powers of Bavaria, Würtemberg, and Baden, 
providing for a strict international military nlliance — 
offensive and defensive — and the placing of the armies 
of those powers at the disposal of the German nation, 
as represented by Prussia, in time of war. The practi- 
eal results of this wise and astute policy bore fruit in 
the achievements of the united German armies in the 
cmnpaign against France, 1870-1; and the restoration 
of national unity, in the rehabilitntion of the Germanic 
cmpire of Barbarossa and Charles V., in the person of 
William L, king of Prussia. 

Germinal, (zhair'me-nàl.) [Fr., a calendar.] (Fr. Hist.) 
Under the first Republic, the name bestowed upon the 
Tth calendar month, dating from 22d Sept., 1792, com- 
mencing 21st Mar., and ending 19th April. 

Germination, (Jür-min-G'shün.) [From L, germina- 
lio, a sprouting.) (Hof.) The first act of growth by an 
embryo plant. No seed will grow withont moisture; 
hence seeds buried too deeply will not grow, but light 
is injurious. The root is developed first. The cotyle- 
dons, if not changed into leaves, rot away. G. is con- 
nected with the absorption of oxygen and the extrica- 
tion of carbonic acid; it ceases when the latter begins 
to be decomposed, 

Gerona, (jero'nah.) [Anc. Gerunda.] A fortified city 
of Spain, p. Catalonia, on the Tor, 50 im. N.E. of Barce- 
lona. G. endured a siege of 7 months by the French in 
1809. Pop. 8,175. 

Gerry, Fx.eriner, ( Jr're)) an American statesman, p. 
at Marbleliead, Mass., 1744, became, in 1776, a member 
of the Continental Congress, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and was one of the Convention which 
drew up the Federal Constitution in 1787. Retiring from 
Congress in 1795, G. was sent as a Commissioner to 
France in 1797. After his return home he became 
Democratic gov. of Mass., in 1810, and Vice-President 
of the U. States in 1812. D. 1814. 

Gers, (gair,) a dep. of 8.W. France, b. N. by Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne; area, 2,425 sq. m. ; surface hilly, being impinged 
upon by the foothills of the Pyrénées; C. Auch. Pop. 
295,692, 

Gerson, JEAN CHARLIER, (gair’sén,) a French divine, 
chancellor of the University of Paris, 8. near Rhetel, 

1363; and to whom has been attributed the authorship 
of the Jmitation of Jesus Christ. D. 1429. 

Gerundive, (j7ründ'iv. [From L, gerere, to carry.] 
(Gram.) In English, a participle prepositionally gov- 
erned, and itself governing an objective case; as, the 
way of choosing n wife. In the Latin, it is the future 
participle in the passive voice. 

Geru sslanme Liberata, (La.) [It.] (Lit.) Seo 

A880. 

Gervinus, GEORG GOTTFRIED, (gair-vé/niis,) a German 
critic and historian, B. in Darmstadt, 1895, became prof. 
of history and literature at Gottingen, 1836, and at Hei- 
delberg, 1844. In 1848 he became a leader of the Lib- 
eral wing of the National Assembly at Frankfort, His 
most important writings area History of the National 
Poetic Literature of the Germans (1835-8), and a History 
of the Nineteenth Century (1858). D. 1871. 

Geryon, (Jj?re-óu.). (Myth.) A three-headed monster 
slain by Hercules. 

Geshurites, (j/sh'ür-itz) (Script.) A people who in- 
habited a dist. called Geshur, lying E. of the Jordan, 
within the Jndaic jurisdiction, Also, another people, 
neighbors of the Philistines in the 8. of Palestine. 

Gosner, Conrad, (gais'nür,) a distinguished Swiss natn- 
ralist, B. in Zurich, 1516. The work upon which his 
reputation chiefly rests is the Historie Animalium, 1551, 
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termed by Cuvier “ the basis of all modern zoUlogy.” D. 
1565. 

Gesneracere, (gais-niir-d'se-e.) ( Hot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Bignoniales, consisting of herbs or shrubs often 
growing from scaly tubers, with wrinkled usually oppo 
site leaves and rege | flowers; fruit capsular and suc- 
culent, occasionally edible. They are chiefly natives of 
the warmer regions of America. 

Gesta Romanornum, (j/2h  ro-mal-no'riim,) 
(The.) (L. exploits of the Roman people.] (Lit) The 
name of a medieval Latin work, supposed to have heen 
written in 1227. It consists of a series of legendary storics 
commemorative of the chief eveuts in the history of im- 
perial Rome. 

Gessner, SALOMON, (gais’niir,) a Swiss poet, n. in Zurich, 
1730. Some of his works, such as Jnkle end Yarico, and 
the Death of Abel, 1758, enjoyed considerable popularity 
during the close of the 18th cent. D. 1787. 

Gestation, (js-4/Gshin) [L. gestatio, a carrying.) 
( Physiol.) The term applied to the period that intervenes 
in the mammalia between impregnation and the bringing 
forth of the young. The period and the number of young 
produced at a birth vary extremely in different mam- 
mals, but usnally stand in an inverse ratio to one an- 
other. Thus, in the larger herbivora, as, for example, 
the elephant, the horse, the ox, and the camel, the fe- 
male seldom produces more than one at a time, but the 
period of G. is long; while in the smaller ones the 
progeny is numerous, but the period of G. only a few 
weeks. In the human race, 40 weeks is the usual period 
of G. 

Geta, SEPTIMUS ANTONINUS, (jé’tah,) co-emperor of Rome 
with, and younger brother of Caracalla, n, at Milan, 19¢ 
A.D. was a prince of many virtues, and was assas 
sinnted by order of his brother, who wished to be sole 
ruler, in 202, 

Gets, (7012) ( Hist.) The name of an ancient Thracian 

cople, who early inhabited the country now known ns 
Bulgaria. They were essentially a martial race, and 
long successfully resisted their attempted subjugation 
by Alexander the Great and Pyrrhus. They afterward 
moved from the N. and W. and settled a country called 
by the Romans DACIA, q. v. 

Gethsemane, fpe M dne) 
wine-press, and shemen, olive-oil.] (Seript.) The name 
of a garden at the foot of the Mount of Olives, cele- 
brated as the place of the Agony of Christ, and the 
scene of his betrayal by Judas (Malt. xxvi. 26-7). 

Gettysburg, (gčl'tiz- arg.) m Pennsylvania, a borough, 
€. of Adams co., 86 m. S.W. of Harrisburg, and the seat 
of Pennsylvania College. Pop. 3,074. At this place 
(Cemetery Mill), July I3, 1862, a desperate three days’ 
battle was fought between Gen. Meade's national army 
of the Potomac, and the Confederates under Gen. Lee, 
which resulted in the deteat of the latter, who lost 
30,000 men (including 14,000 prisoners). The Union 
casualties numbered 2,834 men killed, 19,709 wounded, 
and 6,645 missing and prisoners. 

Gettysburg Military Park. A National miltary 
ok has been established on the battle-field of Getty s- 
urg. It embraces the whole field of battle, and is 

adorned with many handsome monuments. 

Geysers, (gi'zürz.) [From Icel. geysa, a rumbling noise.] 
In Iceland, the name by which are known certain erup- 
tive fountains of hot water, found at a distance of abt. 
30 m. from Mt. Hecla. They spring at intervals from 
60 to 200 feet into the air (mean height 90 ft.), with ter- 
rific force, and then subside into their basins, which are 
lined with sinter. They are supposed to proceed from 
the sudden generation of steam evolved in subterranean 
water-conrses, belonging to the circumjacent volcanic 
formation. 

Ghauts, (goats) (The.) [Hind. mountains.] The 
name of 2 mountain-ranges in India, known as the Æ. 
and W. Ghauts, respectively, traversing the lower por- 
tion of the peninsula from N.to S, The W. division 
interpose a high aud almost inaccessible barrier be- 
tween Mysore and the central provs., and the pres. of 
Bombay, attaining a maximum height of 7,000 ft. 

Ghazepore, or Gnaziroon, (gds-e-pour’,) a city of 
India, C. of a dist. of same name, Brit. pres. of Bengal, 
on the Ganges, 40 m. E.N.E. of Benares. Pop. 100,000. 

Ghee, (gé.) (Hind.] Butter made in India from the 
milk of cows and buffaloes, and clarified, after which it 
will remain sweet and good for some time. Although, 
to Enropeans, its smell and savor are rank and coarse, it 
forms an article of considerable commerce. 

Ghent, (gdnt,) a famous old city of Belgium, C. of p. of E. 
Flanders, at the junction of the Lys and Scheldt, 30 m. 
N.W. of Brussels. The city is built on 26 islands, sepa- 
rated from one another by canals, and connecting by 
some 300 wooden bridges, and the whole is surrounded 
by walls 8 m. in circumference. The re™narts and 
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quays, fringed by trees, afford delightful promenades; 
the architecture of its buildings is quaint and antique. 
G. has an important transit-tradc, with extensive 
manufs. of cloths, silks, laco, sugar, chemicals, &c. G. 
dates from the 7th cent., and under the after rule of the 
Counts of Hanover became one of the wealthiest, freest, 
and most powerful of European cities. Their burghers 
resisted by force of urms any aggreasion upon their 
rights and privileges, as evidenced in the insurrection 
of Artevelde (q.7.), and in their long and determined 
struggle against Burgundy and Spain. From 1792 till 
1814, €. became the é. of the French dept. Scheldt, and 
witnessed the signing of the peace between England 
and the U. States, in 1814. Pop. 119,848. 

Gherkin, (girkin.) (Bot.) See éucums. 

Ghibellines, (gib/¢l-linz.) ( Hist.) The name of a cele- 
brated political faction which existed in Italy during 
the 13th cent., and sprung out of the disputed succes- 
sion to the imperial throne of Germany, vacated in 1137 
by the death of Lothaire IT. Conrad of Hohenstauffen, 
his clected successor, found his claim disputed by Henry 
of Guelph (surnamed the Prond), Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria. At the latter's death his pretensions became 
personified in hie son Henry tne Lion, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, whose adherents called themselves Guelphs after 
his patronymic, in distinction from the Ghibellines, who 
derived their cognomen from Courad's lordship of Weib- 
lingen,1140. Their feud after a while extended to Italy, 
over which the German emperors claimed supremacy, 
against the popes; the Guelphs becoming there the sup- 
porters of the latter. This strife did not terminate un- 
til the French invasion of Charles VIII. in 1495. 

Ghiberti, LonzNzo, (ge-bair'tle,) a famous Italian sculp- 
tor, B. in Florence, 1373. He early commenced a new 
era in sculpture by a resuscitation of the classical style 
of art, and expended 20 years' labor on the bronze gate 
of the Baptistery of St. John in his native city, a per- 
formance which elicited the most laudatory praise of 

. Michael Angelo. He aided Brunelleschi in the erec- 
tion of the Duomo at Florence, and executed the bas- 
reliefs of the shrine of San Zenóbi. D. 1455. 

Ghilan, (gi'làón. [Country of the Gelz.] A prov. of 
Persia, skirting the Caspian Sea, bet. Khirvan and 
Mazanderan, and about 200 m. long by 150 wide. Soil. 
Fertile, producing silk, oil, wine, fruits, &c. C. Reshd. 
G. ars supposed anc. Hyrcania) was ceded to Russia in 
1725, handed over by that power to Turkey, and by the 
latter restored to its original possessors in 1737. 

Ghost, Holy ) (The,) (gést.) (Theol) The third 
person in the rinity. All Christians who subscribe to 
the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed believe the Holy 
Ghost to proceed from the Father and the Son. The 
Greek Church maintains that he proceeds from the 
Father only; and this difference i& one of the main 
points of distinction between that Church and the Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Giants, (ji’dntz.) [Fr. géants, from Gr. gigantos.] Per- 
sons of extraordinary or phenomenal bulk or stature. 
Until the beginning of the present cent., it was univer- 
sally believed that G., of a size far exceeding those who 
are exhibited in our times, formerly existed, cither as 
nations or as individual specimens. This belief was 
sup to be confirmed by the discovery of vast bones. 
Modern science, however, has generally proved these 
bones to be the remains of animals, not of men. And, 
80 far as research has gone, ancient tombs, mummies, 
armor, &c., give evidence that, from the earliest his- 
toric ages, the ordinary size of the human race has been 
nearly the same. But the existence of certain tall tribes 
is neither incredible nor improbable: indeed, we know 
on the surest evidence that, according to climate, there 
is a variety in the sizes of men; the natives of the ex- 
treme north, as the Laplanders and Esquimaux, being 
diminutive, while those of other regions —the Pata- 
gonians, for example, and other tribes of South Amer- 
ica—though not so gigantic as they were once repre- 
sented, are remarkably tall. Tallness of stature is often 
found to run in families; and there are plenty of ex- 
amples within modern memory of individuala attaining 
the extraordinary height of 7 or even 8 ft. 

Giants’ Causeway, (-kau'ze) (The,) on the N. 
coast of Ireland, co. Antrim, is the name given to a re- 
markable and phenomenal series of basaltic formations, 
constituting a natural platform, 600 ft. long, 25 ft. high, 
and 350 ft. broad, of closely arranged columns, for the 
most part representing hexagonal or polygon prisms 
of short uneven lengths piled in vertical order. Its 
name is derived from the popular tradition that giants 
constructed it with an intention to cross by it over to 
Scotland. See BASALT. 

Giaour, (jowr.) [Turkan infidel.] A term formerly 
applied by the Turks to the believers of all religions, 
ether than the Mohammedans, though perhaps most 
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nerally given to European Christians until its inter- 
iction by the sultan Mahmoud II. 

Gibbons, (Jib/bünz. (Zoól.) The common name of 
the monkeys comprising the gen. Hylobates, group 
Simiadex. ey have neither tails nor cheek-pouches. 
When domesticated, their manners are gentle. Wher 
the Common G., Hylobates lar, is standing upright, its 
fingers reach to the ankles. The hands and feet are 





Fig. 352. — GIBBON. 


white, and there is a white circle round the face, the 
rest of the body being black. It lives in trees and 
swings by its arms with great agility from branch to 
branch. The White-handed G., Hylobates albimana 
(Fig. 352), a native of Sumatra, is black, the face bor- 
dered with gray, and the 4 hands white. 

Gibbon, Epwanp, (gib/bin,) a celebrated English his- 
torian, b. at Putney, 1757, after producing several criti- 
cal works, gave to the world in 1776 the 1st vol. of tlie 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which com- 
manded an instant success of no ordinary character. 
This great work, which was completed in 1788, ranks 
among the few great histories that the world possesses, 
and it stands among the highest glories of English 
literature, even though the sceptical and rationalist 
tendencies of the author's mind, regarding religion, 
communicated to its pages, have been severely animad- 
verted upon and taken exception to. D. 1794. 

Gibbous, (jib’bis.) [From L. gibbus, convex.) (Ast.) 
Designating the luminous section of the moon, during 
her transit from full to new, when the opaque part ap- 
pears horned or fulcated, aud the light portion convex 


or G. 

Gibeon, (Jiíb/e-ün.) (Script) A city lying 6 m. N. of 
Jerusalem, which, after belonging to the llivites, be- 
came a Levitical city of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Giblets, (jib'L/z) [From Goth. gibla, entrails.) (Cook- 
ery.) Those parts of a fowl which are removed prepara- 
tory to its being cooked; they frequently, however, 
form a piquant dish of themselves; as, for instance, a 
giblet pie. 

Gibraltar, (Jib-raul'tür,) a seaport, and one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe belonging to England, is 
situate in the 8. of Spain at the narrowest part of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 61 m. S.E. of Cadiz; N. Lat. 36° 2’, W. 
Lon. 59 15. The number and strength of the military 
works, and the vast galleries opened in the calcareous 
rock, excite admiration; and the fortress, though taken 
by surprise by the British, in 1704, is considered im- 
pecore Pop. 16,643.— STRAITS OF G. (anc. Strails of 

ercules.) The sea-passage, extending from Cape Spar- 
tel, Spain, to Cape Ceuta, Africa, which connects the 
Atlantic with the Mediterranean Sea; length abt. 86 
m.; narrowest width bet. Europa Point and Ceuta, 15 
m.; broadening westward to 24 m. A strong current 
sets in from the Atlantic through these Straits, and it is 
supposed that a counter-current passes underneath. 

Gibson, Jony, (gi/’sn,) an eminent English sculptor, 
p.1791. His works are of sterling merit, and are eager- 
ly sought after. His most celebrated groups are Psyche 
borne b Zephyrs, and Mars and Cupid. D. 1866. 

Gib'son, ín /ndiana, a S.W. co., b. on Illinois; arca, 
449 Piave miles; C. Princeton.—In Tennessee, a W. co.) 
area, 550 sq. m. ; C. Trenton. 

Gideon, (gid'e-ün,) a judge of Israel, was a son of 
Joash of the tribe of Manasseh, and served his nation 
for 40 years, durfag which he redeemed his country 
from the Midianite yoke by force of arms. D. abt. 1236 
B. C. 

Giessen, (gees's?n) a manuf. town of Central Germany, 
O. p. of Upper Hesse,on the Lahn, 47 m.N. by E. of Darm: 
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stadt, with a celebrated school of chemistry, connected 
with the university. Pop. 13,161. 
Giglio, (jeel/yo.) [L. dgilium.) An island of Italy, in 
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an acanthopterygions fish, of a broad and compressed 
form, about 12 inch# in length, and somewhat resem- 
bling the Bream. It is found in the Mediterranean. 


the Mediterranean, off the coast of Tuscany, 10 m.8.W.|Gimbals, (jim'biz) [From L. gemullus, by pairs.) 


of Argentano. Itis5m. long. Pop.2,200. 

Gijon, (géh6n,) a town of Spain, in the Asturias, 18 m. 
N.N.E. of Oviedo. Pop. 16,058. 

Gilbert Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, bet. 
Lat. 1° S. and 2° 30' N., and Lon. 1729-171? 30’ E.; be- 
ing a portion of the Mulgrave Archipelago. Estim. pop. 
60,000. 

Gilboa, (."il'bo-ah.) [Heb., a bubbling spring.] (Script.) 
A hilly range above the city of Jezreel, plain of Esdrae- 
Jon, where were defeated and slain king Saul and his 3 
RONS. 

Gilding, (gild'ing.) [From A.B. giidan, to cont with 
gold-leaf.] The art of covering anything with gold, 
either in a foliated or liquid state. There are three 
distinct methods in general practice: namely, wash or 
water G., in which the gold is spread, whilst reduced toa 
flnid state, by solution in merenry ; leaf G., cither bur- 
nished or in oil, performed by cemecuting thin leaves of 
gold upon the work, either with size or by oil; and ja- 
ponner’s G., in which gold dust or powder is used in- 
stead of leaves, When gold is to be applied to any- 
thing that is of metal, the surface is previously cov- 
ered with some glucy substance or size; and when it is 
to be exposed to the effecta of the weather, a compoei- 
tion of drying-oil and ochre is used in place of the 
water-size. In the process of G. metals, the surface is 
first cleansed, and then the leaves applied, which, by 
means of burnishing, and a certain degree of heat, are 
mado to adhere in the manner desired. Gold is applied 
to glass, porcelain, and other vitrifled substances, the 
surfaces of which, being very &mooth, are capable of 
perfect contact with the gold leaves. Of late yeara, 
nearly all gilding is accomplished by an electrotype 


process. 

Gilead, (jil/e-dd.) [Tleb., hill of testimony.] (Script.) 
A dist. of Palestine, S. of Mount Ilermon and E. o 
the Jordan and the Arabian Desert, Mt. Gilead proper 
has been identified with the mountain Jebel, or Jelüd, 
abt. 7 m. 8. of Jabbok, where the ruined town of Jelud 
is supposed to mark the site of the anc. Ramoth-Gilead, 

Giles, WiLLIAM Branca, (ji/z,) an American orator and 
statesman, n. in Va., 1762. In 1790 he entered tho House 
of Representatives in the Federal interest, but in course 
of time went over to the Democratic side. In 1804 he 
entered the U. 8. Senate, and sided with the govts. of 
Jefferson and Madison till 1812, when he went over to 
the opposite party. Defeated by Randolph when seek- 
ing reclection in 1825, he uccepted the governorship of 
Va. in 1827. D. 18:0. 

Giles, (jilz,) in Tennessee, a B. co., b. on Alabama; area, 
600 sq. m.; C. Pulaski.—In Virginia, a S.W. co.; area. 
550 sq m.; C. Parisburg. 

Gilgnl, (Jil'gàL) [pe », & wheel.] porter) A city 
frequently spoken of in the Bible, but of which no traces 
remain. Near it the Israelites crossed the Jordan into 
Canaan; here the Tabernacle rested on its way to Shi- 
loh; here also Saul was crowned, and Samuel sat as 
judge of Israel. 

Gilla, (Jil'-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of pretty American 
garden plants, O. Polemoniacesm. 

Gil, (jil.) (A.S. wegel.] An English measure of capa- 
city, holding the fourth part of a pint.—(Bot.) The 
Ground-ivy. See NEPETA. 

Gilis, (gilz.) [L. gula, the neck.] (Physiol) See 
DRANCHIA. 

Gillenia, ( jil-le'ne-ah.) (Bot) A genus of perennial 
herbaceous American plants, O. Rusacee. The Bow- 
man's Root, G. stipulacea, possesses in a mild degree the 
propert as of ipecacuanha, 

Gillespie, (gil-lčspe,) in Texas a W. central co.; area, 
1,100 sq. m.; C. Fredericksburg, 

Giliesiace:e, (gil-lcez-e-a’se-e.) (Bot) An unimpor- 
tant O. of plants, all. Ziliales. 

Gilly flower, (ji/le/lour.) [Corrupted from the Fr. 
Giroflée.] (Hot) A namo common to several plante. 
Clove G. is the Dianthus caryophyllus; Marsh G. is the 
Lychnis floscuculi ; Queen's G., Rogues G., or Winter G., 
is tho Hesperis matrimalis; Sea G. is the Armeria vul- 
garis; Stock G. is the Matthiola incana; Wall G.is the 
Cheiranthus cheiri ; Water G. is the Hottonia palustris, 

Gilmer, (gil'mür,) in Georgia, a N.co.; area, 475 sq. m.; 
C. Kilijay.—lu W. Virginia, a central co.; a. $12 sq. m.; 
©. Glenville, 

Gilolo, (je-lo'lo,) or ALMAHERA, an island in the East 
Indian Archipelago, and the largest of the Moluccas; 
Lat. 0.45’ N., Lon. 128° 22’ E. 

Gilpin, (gil'pin) in Colorado Ter., à N.central co. ; area, 
150 sq. m. ; C. Mountain City. 

Gilt-head, (gi'Aéd.) (Zotl.) The Chrysophris auratus, 


(Naut.) On shipboard,'w pair of brass hoops or rings, 
one moving within the other, abt. 2 axes placed at right 
angles. They are used for the suspension of a sea-com- 
pass and keeping it in an horizontal position, notwith- 
standing the rolling of the ship. 

Gin, (jin.) [Du. genever ; Fr. genièvre, the juniper.) An 
ardent spirit distilled from malt, and flavo: with oil 
of turpentine and other substances. Holland G. is a var. 
of spirit obtained from wheat or rye, redistilled with 
the aádition of berries of the juniper-tree, and is made 
chiefly in the town of Schiedam, by which name it is 
very frequently known.—(AMach.) [Contracted from 
engine.] A contrivance by which piles are driven into 
the ground, or heavy weights raised above it. It is in 
the form of 3 strong poles, cack from 12 to 15 ft. in 
length, meeting together in a focus at the top where 
their ends are secured by an iron ring or a rope. From 
the latter depends a pulley connecting with blocks — 
one of which is attached to the weight to be lifted, 
which operation is performed by means of a windlass, 

Ginger, (Jin/jir.) |L. zingiber.] ( Bot.) Beo ZINGIBER. 

Gin'ger-beer, (-ber.) [Vulgarly called Por.] A cool 
summer drink, made somewhat after the way of lemon- 
nde, but with powdered ginger added, to give it pun- 
gency. 

Gin'gerbrend, (-br/d.) A round sweet cake made of 
sugar, or honey, flour, and ground ginger. — GINGER- 
BREAD-TRER. (Jot) The Doom-palm. Sec HYPILENE. 

Gin'ger-wine, a popular and cheap liqueur, made by 
the fermentation of sugur and water, and flavored with 
various substances, but chiefly with ginger. 

Gingham, (ging/him.) [Fr. guingan.] (Manf.) A cot- 
ton stuff, usually designed in colored checks, produced 
by interweaving various-hued threads;— it is used as 
dress-pieces, &c. 


f Ginseng, (jin’scng.) [Chin.] (Bot. and Com.) Bee 


PANAX. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo, ( jo-bair'te,)) an Italian statesman 
and philosophical writer, n. at Turin, 1801, was in 1825 
appointed prof. of theology at the University, but soon 
after 1831, becoming obnoxious on account of his liberal 
principles, he retired into exile at Brussels, where he 
dwelt 10 years, producing ín the interim several works 
of merit. His chief book, Civil and Moral Supremacy ef 
the Italians, appeared in 1843. After his return to Italy, 
1848, he became, successively, pres. of the Chamber of 
Deputies, minister of Public Instruction, and head of 
the cabinet of ministers, which last oflice he resigned 
in 1849. D. in Paria, 1852. 

Giordano, Luca, (called FA PRrESTO,) (jdr-dah’no,) an 
Italian painter, B. at Naples, 1632, has been sometimes 
styled the * Proteus” of his art, from his clever imita- 
T L4 the performances of his brethren of the brush. 

Giorgione, (jórjo'na) [GioRGIO BaRBARELLL] the 
founder of the Venetian school of painting, B. near 
Treviso, 1477. He studied art along with Titian, and 
became the latter's rival; his execution being charac- 
terized by freedom with delicacy of drawing, breadth 
of manner, and glowing richness of coloring. D. at 
Venice, 1511. 

Giotto, (jot'lo,) [called AxcroLorro or AmBROGIOTTO,] 
a famous painter of the Florentine school, B. 1276. He 
was a pupil of Cimabue, and largely contributed by 
hii m to reform the decadent style of Italian art. 

. 1336. 

Gipsy, Gypsy. (Jip'se) [Fr. Bohémien ; It. Zingaro.] 
(Ethnol.) One of a vagrant tribe of people, found in 
most countries of Europe, and in some parts of Asía 
and Africa. Their origin is obscure and uncertain, but 
they are supposed to have hailed from Egypt — whence 
the term Egyplians, long applied to them in former 
ages. They form a distinctive race, and made their ap- 
pearance in W. Europe in the 15th cent., under the 
leadership of one who styled himself Duke of Lower 
Fgypt. Their language never changes, whatsoever may 
be the country of their birth and belongings, and they 
are remarkable for the bright olive hue of their com- 
plexions, the jet-black of their hair and eyes, the pearly 
whiteness of their teeth, and the general symmetry of 
their forms ;—these characteristics apply in the highest 
degree to the females; some of the men being iii-made, 
swarthy, and saturnine in their physical features. They 
usnally lead a kind of nomad life, wandering about 
while pursuing some ostensible occupation, such as 
that of tinker, &c. They live in tents, in covered 
wagons, or iu caves, are fond of music and dancing, are 
great thieves and poachers of game, marry only amon 
themselves, and adopt whatever form of religion of 
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any) may be the prevailing one in the country they 
reside in. The women are noted for their reputed 
skill in chiromancy, or fortune-telling by perusal of 
the hand. 

Giraffe, (je-rdf’.) (ZoX.) See CAMELOPARDALIS. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, (je-rdl/diis kdm-brén'sis,) 
GIRALDUS DE Barry,] an old British historian, B. in 

. Wales, 1146. Mis Topographia Hibernie, and De- 
scriptio Cambris, figure among the oldest records of 
their class. D. 1220. 

Girandole, (zhcer'in-dàl.) prs from L. gyrare, to gy- 
rate.] A large kind of chandelier or candelabrum. 

Sirard, Sreruey, (zhe-rahrd',) an American philanthro- 
vist, B. near Bordeaux, France, 1750, rose from a hum- 
bie sphere of life to become a trader in ipee tee 
1776, in which city he eventually became a merchant 
and banker, and amassed a large fortune. Dying in 
1831, he bequeathed $2,000,000 to the erection of a 
college for orphan boys, conducted on rigidly secular 
principles. This building, the finest in the Grecian 
style in tho U. States, was commenced in 1833, and com- 
pleted in 1848. 

Girardin, EMILE DE, (zhe-rahr-dahn’,) a French editor, 
B. in Paris, 1804, became one of the most enterprising 
eneum of his timo. Ip 1836 he established La 

esse, a newspaper he long conducted with great tact 
and ability. He was several times a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. As a politician, he has been 
“everything by turns, and nothing jong — Orleanist, 
Republican, Imperialist. D. April 27, 1881. 

Girardon, FRANÇOIS, (zhz-rahr-dów',) an eminent French 
sculptor, B. at Troyes, 1630; D. 1715. 

Girasole, (zherah-sól) ([It.] (Min) A white or 
blnish-white kind of opal, which reflects a ruddy tint 
when exposed to the sun or to the light of any bright 


flame — whence the name. 

Girder, (gird’r.) [From A.S. gyrdan, to surround.] 
(Arch.) e main which immediately supports 
either the flooring of a building or the joists or cross- 
beams which form a rest for such flooring. They are of 
various kinds, and are constructed of either wood or iron. 

Girdle, (gür'dl.) [A.S. gyrdel, an enclosure.] (Costume.) 
A band, belt, or fillet, tied round 
the loins. It was an article of 
both male and female attire 
among several of the nations of 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages. 
The G. represented in Fig. 353 
was im fashion in the time of 
Richard II. It was not drawn 
tightly round the waist, but 
merely slung there easily, and 
held by a large buckle. Seo 
Crstvs. 

Girgeh, (jeer’je,) a town of Up- 
per Egypt, C. of p. of same name, 
on the Nile, 60 m. N.W. of Thebes. 


Pop. 6,000. 

Girgenti, (jeerjen'le,) [anc. 
Agrigentum,] a city of 8. Italy, 
in Sicily, Val di Mazzara, 58 m. 
&S.E. of Palermo, and with a 
fine harbor whence are exported 

eat quantities of sulphur. Pop. 


5,925. 
Gironde, (zhe-rdnd’,) the name 
which the French river Garonne 
assumes after its junction with 
the Dordogne at the Bec d’Am- 
bez.— A maritime dept. in the 
8.W. part of France, b. W. by the 
Bay of Biscay. Area, 3,752 Eng. 
sq.m. Surface, generally level, 
well-watered,and with a highly 
fertile soil, producing grain, 
fruits, hemp, and the finest 





353. 
growths of Bordeaux wines. C. ENGLISH COUNTRY LADY 


Fig. 

Bordeaux. Pap. 101,855. 
Girondists, (zha-rónd'ists.) [Fr. 
Girondins.) (Fr. Hist.) A ti- 
cal party or faction, professing moderate republican 
E ed which arose in France after the advent of the 
evolution, and for a while held the reins of power in 
the Assembly. Tt derived its name from its chief lead- 
ers being deputies representing the dept. Gironde, chief 
of whom were Pétion, Condorcet, Brissot, Vergniand, 
and others. They repudiated and opposed the Mon- 
tagnards, or party of the Mountain, and the atrocious 
measures they pursued and carried out in their policy 
of extreme republicanism; and they were, in conse- 
dcum proscribed by that party, 1793, in which year, 
. 91, the greater number of them perished under the 

ne. 


IN 1395. 
(After a medallion.) 


aay 
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Girvan, (giir'vdn,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Ayr, Y m, 


8. of Ayr. rA 6,000. 
Giuliano, (San,) (Jos lran A) a town of 8. Italy, 
Val di Mazzara, 5 m. N.E. of Trapani, famous for the 


ae of the temple of Venus described by Polybius. Pop. 

Giulio Romano, ( joo'le-o ro-mah'no,) (or GivL10 PIPL) 
an Italian painter and architect, B. at Rome, 1492. He 
studied along with Rafaelle, and became the latter's in- 
timate friend and heir. His designs display great powers 
of invention and uncommon sublimity of thought; but 
his coloring is dry and defective. D. 1546. 

Giurgevo, (je-oorjé'vo,) a fortified seaport of Roumania, 
p. Wallachia, opposite Rustchuk, on the N. bank ofthe 
Danube, 40 m. S. of Bucharest. It was taken by the 
Russians in the years 1773, 1811, and 1829; and near it 
they were defeated by the Turks in 1854. Pop. 10,567. 

Givors, (zhe'vór,) a mining town of France, dept. Rhone, 
14 m. 8.W. of Lyons. Pop. 9,957. 

Gla'brate, Glabrous, (glà'brüs.) [From L. glaber, 
smooth.) (Bot.) Smooth ; without hair or down, as the 
stalk of a plant. 

Glacier, (gase-ür.) [Fr. Immense masses of ice, 
formed by the compression of the snow which accumu- 
lates on the summits and slopes of mountains, and 
forces its way down into the valleys and ravines which 
furrow the mountain sides, where they suffer waste 
from the higher temperature. This gives rise to a stream 
which rushes to join the nearest river. The snow-line 
of the Alps is at an elevation of 8,000 feet, but the lower 
edge of some of the G. is not more than 3,500 above the 
sea, and lence they lie, in some instances, in the midst 
of cultivation. The surface of every large G. is strewed 
with stones and gravel, which have fallen from the 
surrounding precipices. This rubbish is partly carried 
to the sides of the G., and there deposited as lateral 
moraines, and partly to the lower end of the G., where 
it forms a terminal moraine. When the G. advances 
into the valley, as it does in a cold season, the moraine 
is pushed before it; and when, in consequence of a 
warm season, it retreats, the moraine is left behind. 
Thus the lower limit of a G. varies from year to year. 
In many mountainous countries there are phenomena 
which geologists explain by supposing that there were 
G. at a former period of time, where none now exist, or 
that existing G. were much more extensive than at 
present. The most remarkable feature of G. is their 
motion. It has been long known to the natives of the 
Alps that they move, but it is only within the last few 
years that it has received due attention from scientific 
men; the accourrt of their observations, and the the- 
ories based upon them, form one of the most interestin 
chapters in the cary | of glaciers. See the writings 
Agassiz, Forbes, and Tyndall. 

Glacis, (gla'sis) (Fr., from L. glatia, slippery, like il 
(Fortif.) A mass of earth serving as a parapet to the 
covered way, having an easy slope or declivity towards 
the country. 

Gladiators, (gldd'e-a-tirz.) [L. gladiatores, combatants 
with the sword.) (Rom. Antiq.) A name given to those 
combatants who contested at the public games for the 
entertainment of the Roman spectators. They were 
primarily slaves, prisoners, or convicts; but, later on, 
freemen fought in the arena, either for hire or from 
choice, and sometimes patricians and persons who had 
received the highest honors. The games opened with a 
prelusto, in which the G.fought with wooden weapons, 





Fig. 354. — GLADIATORS. 


till, upon a signal, they resumed their arms, and 

in carneat to fight in couples. When the vangushed 
was not killed in the combat, his fate was decided by the 
people; who, if they wished to save his life, signified 
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the same by pressing down their thumbs, but if they 
wished hím to be slain, by turning them up. Tho vic- 
tors were honored with a palm-branch, a sum of 
money, or other marks of the public favor; and they 
were not unfrequently exempted from further service, 
and received, as a badge of freedom, the rudis, or wooden 
glaive. The Munus Gladiatorius (gladiatorial games) 
were first instituted p. c. 265; were abolished by Con- 
stantine, A. D. 320; revived by Constantius and his two 
successors ; and were finally put an end to under Hono- 
rius, A. D. 402. 

Gladiolus, (gla-di'o-liis.) (Hot) The Corn-flags, an 
extensive and beautiful gen. of the O. Jridace:r, several 
of whom, chiefly G. natalensis, floribundus, and cardinalis, 
have, by cross-breeding und continued seeding, yielded 
a race of half-hardy so-called bulbs, which rank among 
the most ornamental of our popular garden flowers. 
These are all stately plants, growing from 3 to 6 ft. in 
height, and producing long spikes of large blossoms of 
the most varied and striking colors. The European 
species are hardy garden flowers in favorable situations. 

Gladstone, WILLIAM Ewart, (gldd'stün, an English 
statesman, orator, and man of letters, 5, in Liverpool, 
1809, and educated at Oxford, where he graduated with 
more than ordinary distinction. He entered Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative in 1832, and became a Lord of 
the Treasury in '34. In 1841 he again took office under 
Sir R. Pecl, whom he supported in the Repeal of tho 
Corn-Laws. In 1847 he deserted his party, and be- 
came a Peelite, — a hybrid sort of radical, — joined 
the *Peace at any Price" party during tho Crimean 
War, and opposed the hostilities in China, 1857. In 
1858 ho acted as special Lord High Commissioner to the 
Ionian Islands, and in the following year became Chau- 
cellor of the Exchequer, — à position for which he was 
admirably fitted, — finance being his strongest point. 
In 1865, on account of his association with the Man- 
chester School of politicians, he lost his seat for Oxford 
University, but succeeded in getting another one; and 

er the death of Lord Palinerston, led the Liberal side 
of the Tfouse of Commons, In 1808 he succeeded in 
pasuga bill disendowing the Established Church in 
reland, and became prime-minister of England in 1868, 
As a statesman, G. falls little, if any, below the mark of 
such men as Pitt, Canning, and Palmerston. In 1873 he 
was succeeded as premier Vy Disraeli, and in 1874 pub- 
lished a brochure antagonistic to Roman Catholic allegi- 
ance, which created a sensation, In April, 15850, he suc- 
ceeded Lord Beaconsficid (Disracli), as prime minister. 
During this term of power he succeeded in establishing 
what is nearly universal suffrage. In 1885 he resigned 
office, but was returned to power after a few montlis, 
and carried through the House a Home Rule bill for 
Ireland which was defeated by the Lords. He was 
succeeded in 1886 by Lord Salisbury, but returned to 
office again in 1892, holding the premiership till March, 
1894, when age and feebleness induced him to resign 
finally. x 

Glamorgan, (gla-m2rg?n.) a mar. co. of England, 
in 8. Wales, b. S. by the Bristol Channel; area, 017,494 
acres. Its surface is generally hilly and picturesque, 
and its soil ia rich in minerals, constituting one of the 
most important coal and iron dists. in the kingdom, 
C. Cardiff, Pop. 396,010, 

Gland, (gidud.) [From L. glans, the nnt-liko fruit of a 
p (Anal.) An origi of the animal body con- 
cerned in the work of secretion, The form and com- 
position of the glands are very various, but they exhibit 
in the arrangement of the cells a common structural 
plan. The cells which line their cavities and tubes form 
an epithelium, and at the same time act as secreting 
cells, and elaborate the matters which they discharge. 
There is much obscurity as to the process of secretion 
by the glands. It is no doubt the result of the vital 
processes of the cells, but why one set of glands should 
elaborate and discharge the components of suliva, and 
another set the components of bile, from one common 
source of supply, viz. the blood, hus never been eluci- 
dated. — ( Bot.) Glands or Glandules are wart-liko swell- 
ings found on the surface of plants, or at one end of 
their Hairs, They are extremely various in form. 

Glanders, (glind'ürz) [Same deriv.) (Vet. Surg.) A 
virulent and fatal disease among horses, manifesting 
itself by a mucous discharge from the nostrils, proceed- 
ing from enlargement of the glands of the lower jaw. 
It is contagious to men, should its virus come into con- 
tact with a scratch or sore upon the skin. 

Glans, (glinz.) (L. the mast ofa tree.) (Bof.) An in- 
ferior fruit, one-celled by abortion, not dehiscing, con- 
taining 1 or 2 seeds, and seated ina capsule; as in the 
acorn. 

Glasgow, (glir’yo,) the commercial and manufacturing 
metropolis ot Scotland, is a magnificently built city, on 






Glass, (glds.) 
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both sides of the Clyde, co. Larack, 42 m. R, by £. of 
Edinburgh. G., founded in 560 ts St. Mungo, is replete 
with noble public buildings of every kind, and as a 
trading centre is especially important. lron-shipbuild- 
ing and engineering are carried on on the most extensive 
scale; its wharves and docks are very commodious, and, 
in a religious sense, it up e termed the fountain- 
head of Presbyterianism. — Pup. 1881, 611,532, 


Gins'g ow, in Missouri, a town of Howard co., on thc 


Missouri river, 72 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. Pop. 1,795, 
— In Nova Scotia, a seaport of Pictou co., on East River. 
90 m. N.E. of Halifax. 

[A.8. grea] The chemical composition 
of G. is that of mixed silicate of potassium or sodium 
with silicates of lime, lead, clorpintuia: nnd others, The 
mixture must be 80 proportioned that there is not sufti- 
cient alkaline silicate present to render the product 
attackable by water or acids. Silicate of lime increases 
the fusibility and also the resistance to the action of 
water. Silicate of aluminium renders glass less fusible, 
and less liable to be acted on by water, whilst the more 
the potash; lime, or oxide of lead increase, the more 
fusible and soft the glass beco'nes. Bottle glass has a 
specific gravity of 27; its composition is principall 
that of a mixed silicate of lime and aluminium. Ordi- 
nary window glass is approximately a mixed silicate of 
soda and lime. Plute glass is also chiefly a silicate of 
soda and lime, but it contains, in addition, a consider- 
able quantity of silicate of potash. Crown glass, used for 
optical purposes, contains no soda, since that alkali has 
the property of imparting a greenish tint to glass, which 
is not the case with potash. lint glass, which is used 
for table glass and ornamental purposes, is a double 
silicate of potash and oxide uf lead. It is prepared by 
fusing 300 parts of the purest while sand with 200 parts 
of minium (red oxide of lead), 100 parts of refined pearl- 
ash, and 30 parts of nitre. The fusion is effected in 
crucibles covered in at the top to prevent the access of 
the flame, which would red ice a portion of the lead to 
the metallic state, The nitre is added in order to oxidize 
any accidental impurities which might reduce the lead, 
The presence of the oxide of lead in glass very much in- 
creases its fusibility, nnd readers it much softer, so that 
it may be more easily cut into ornamental forms ; it also 
greatly inereases its lustre and beauty.— The pots in 
which the glass is fused are made of clay kneaded and 
built np entirely by hand. In these pots the glass is 
thoroughly fused at a high temperature for a consider- 
able timo, and is then allowed to cool to a suitable con- 
sistency for working. Sheet glass is blown in long cylin- 
ders, which, after the ends are removed, are split down 
their length by a diamond, and afterwards flattened out 
iu a kiln. Crown glass is first blown in a spheroid form, 
having a knob, the ^ bull's eye” opposite to the pipe of 
the blower. A piece of iron is attached to the bull's eye, 
and the pipe being detached, the glass is again heated ; 
and being rotated by means of the iron in front of the 
furnace, gradually spreads out into a perfectly flat cir- 
cular table, having the bull’s eye in the centre — tho 
process being one of the most beautiful in the whole 
range of glass manufacture. Optical glass is the most 
diflicult on a large scale of any of the branches of the 
manufacture. Flint glass for optical purposes is made 
by stirring the metal, which contains a large propor- 
tion of lead in the erucible, and allowing it very grad- 
ually to cool. When cool, the crucible is broken away, 
and the glass broken up into pieces, which are after- 
wards heated and pressed into a cake-like form, Shaped 
glass is either blown, moulded, or pressed. As to blown 
glass, in the great majority of cases the glass is blown 
into a shape somewhat approaching that which it ir 
ultimately to assume, through au iron pipe, one end of 
which is dipped into a quantity of fluid glass. An iron 
* pontil " is attached opposite to the pipe, which is then 
broken off, and the glass adhering to the pontil is shaped 
with a few simple tools while being rotated, Moulded 
glass, including nearly all the ordinary varieties of 
bottles, is made by blowing the glass into a mould, the 
blowing rendering the article hollow, and the mould 
giving its shape to the exterior. In pressing glass, the 
metal is dropped into a mould of the shape required for 
the exterior, and a plunger of the shape required for 
the interior is forced into it. In both moulded and 
pressed glass the article is generally finished off by 
being attached to a pontil, reheated and rotated. Gloss 
culting is executed by applying the glass to be cut, first 
to a cast-iron wheel with sand and water, then to a 
stone wheel, and lastly to a wooden wheel for tne pol- 
ishing with pumice, rotten stone, and putty powder. 
For polishing chandelier drops, &c., a lead wheel, with 
a little fiue rotten stone and water, is substituted. — 
Glass is colored red by gold or copper; blue. by cobalt ; 
yellow, by silver or iron; and green, by chromium. The 
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Tuanufacétire of glass was known at a very early period. 
“ Glass bottles of elegant design have been met with in 
Egyptian monuments more than 4,000 years old ; and in 
the paintings of Beni Hassan are depicted the various 
processes of glass-blowing, as practised nearly 40 cen- 

ago,” (Gates, Note on Job xxviii. 17). A glass bottle 
(the earliest known specimen of transparent glass) with 
the name of Sargon on it, in the 7th century, therefore, 
B.C., was found in the north-west palace of Nimroud 
(see Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 197, 503), Alex- 
andria was particularly celebrated in the time of the Ro- 
mans for the skill of its artisans in glass, The beauty of 
the glass manuf. had, in the time of Pliny, almost super- 
seded the use of the precious metals for drinking-cups ; 
they were of the richest colors, and imitated precious 
stones, or were cut by the lathe, in the style of cameos. 
In the Middle Ages, 
glass vessels appear 
to have been rarely 
used, — horn, wood, 
and metal were used 
for drinking,—and it 
was not until the 
Venetians resuscitat- 
ed the art, in the 15th 
cent., that “glasses” 
were “your only 
drinking-vessels.” It 
is to the participation 
of Venice in the tak- 
ing of Constantinople 
by the Italians, A.D. 
1204, that she owes, in 
all probability, the 
introduction of her 
manufacture of orna- 
mental glass, which 
may have received a 
fresh impetus from 
the imm n of 
Greek artists into 
Italy, in 1453, on the 
downfall of East- 
ern empire. To des- 
cant on modern glass- 
making would be a 
work of supereroga- 
tion. It may suffice 
to say that it success- 
fully displays all the 
beanty and ingenuity 
of the antique; and 
that the glass-work- 
ers of Bohemiv. are 
super-eminent for the 





Fig. 355. 


brilliancy of tho ig 
colors which they VENETIAN GLASS ON OPEN WORK 
obtain. Its principal STEM. 


effects are produced 
by layers of tints cut through to the white substratum, 
in ornamental patterns.—The art of glass-painting or 
glass-stining, as it is sometimes termed, is practised 
under three systems, which may be distinguished as 
the mosaic method, the enamel method, and a method com- 
pounded of these two, or the mosatc-enamel method. 
There is yet another mode of ornamenting glass, which 
consists in applying pigments mixed with copal varnish. 
But this is of a perishable nature, and should not be 
regarded as true glass-painting, which is only perfected 
by the. aid of fire, and is as durable as the glass itself. 
Most true glass-paintings are formed by combining the 
two processes of enamelling and staining, since, al- 
though it would not be possible to execute a glass- 
painting by staining the glass merely, yet it can be 
entirely formed of painted glass. By the mosiac method, 
each color of the design must be represented by a sepa- 
rate piece of glass, except yellow, brown, and black; 
these colors are applied upon white glass, and for sha- 
dows. In the ename! method, colored glass is not used, 
the picture being painted upon white glass with enamel 
colors. The mosaic-enamel method consists of a com- 
bination of the two other processes; white and colored 
glass, as well as every variety of enamel color, being 
employed in it. — Etching on Glass. See ENGRAVING. 
Glassborough, ( las bür-ro,) in New Jersey, a village 
of Franklin twp., Gloucester co., on the Delaware, 11 
m. 8. by E. of Woodbury. It has important manufac- 
tories of window-glasses, bottles, &c. 
Glass’-snake. (Zojl.) Seo CHALCIDÆ. 
Glass’-wort, (-wiirt.) (Bot.) See SALICORNIA. 
Ghats, (guste) A fortified town of Prussia, p. Silesia, on 
Neisse, 52 m. S.S.W. of Breslau. Manuf. Textile 
goods, leather, &c. Pop. 15,878. 
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Glanber, Jonann RUDOLPH, (glou'br,) a German chem. 
ist, n. at Carlstadt, 1604, was a professor of alchemy, and 
discovered the salts since called by his name. D. 1668, 
See SULPHATE or Sopium. 

Glauberite, (glowbiir-it.) (Min.) A double sulphate 
of soda, sometimes found associated with reck-salt. 

Viana", goi a manuf. town of Germany, 

o xo 
Pop. Y 
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kingdom ny, on the Mulde, 8 m. N.N.E. of 
Zwickau. 9,868. 

Glaucium, (glos-um.) (Bot) The Horr poppy, a 
gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Papaveracez. The species 
G. luteum, found on the sandy sea-shore of the U. States, 
is conspicuous for its large flowers, of 4 delicate, pale 
yellow petals, which last only for a day, and are suc 
ceeded by very long curved pods, which are rough 
with tubercles. 

Glaucoma, (-ko'mah.) [From Gr. glaukos, bluish- 
gray.] (Swrg.) A disease in the eye, in which the crys- 
talline humor has a greenish or bluish-gray appearance, 
and its transparency is diminished. 

Glaucons, (glaw’kiis.) [Gr. glaukos, sea-green.] (Bot.) 
Designating leaves whose color is of a grayish-blue, as 


those of the cabbage. 

Glaucus, (glaw'küs. [Gr. Glaukos.] (Myth.) A mae 
rine deity, the supposed builder of the ship Argo, and 
said to have accompanied Jason and his companions on 
their expedition in quest of the Golden Fleece, 

Glaux, ( glaw.) (Bot) A genus of the 0. Primulacete, 
The Sea Milk-wort, G. luteum, is a pretty little herba- 
ceous perennial, growing abundantly on our sea-coasts. 
The flower is destitute of a corolla, but the bell-shaped 
calyx is colored and five-lobed. 

Glazing, (glàzing.) [From Eng. glaze] Painting.) 
That dept. of the process or practice of oil-painting 
which consists in t| plication of an extremely 
layer of color over another, for the purpose of modify- 
ing its tone. — (Arts and Manuf.) he transparerit 
coating which covers the surface of iem end is 
composed chiefly of lead and silex. After the ingredi- 
ents are und together, they are calcined with a 
moderate heat, and, when cold, reduced to a powder, 
which is tempered with water, and laid on the ware by 
means of a brush. The violent heat of a furnace soon 
transforms this coating into a perfect glass. 

Gleaning, (gn tng.) rs Eng. glean.] (Agric.) 
The art or practice of collecting the scattered swaths 
or sheaves of grain, left on the ground by reapers. 


- | Glebe, (giecb.) [From L. gleba, arable ground.) (Ecc. 


Law.) A portion of arable or pasture land set apart to 
the use and profit of an ecclesiastical benefice. 


|| Gleditschia, (gléd-it'ske-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of thorny 


leguminous trees, O. Fubacer. The Three-thorned Aca- 
cia, or Honey-locust tree, G. triacanthos, 50 to 80 ft. 
high, is a native of the U. States, cultivated as an orna- 
mental tree. In the autumn it bears numerous long, 
thin, and flat pendulous pods, which are usually curved 
and often twisted, and have been compared to “ large 
apple-parings, pendent from the branches” They are 
sometimes as much as a foot and a half long, and con- 
tain numerous seeds, enveloped in a sweet, pulpy sub- 
stance, from which a kind of sugar is said to have been 
extracted. 

Glee, (gié.) [From A.S. gligge, hilarity.) (Mws.) A vocal 
composition, in 3 or 4 parts, peculiar to England, and 
consisting usualiy of one movement only, of a lively, 
tender, or grave character, as the case may be. 

Gleiwitz, (gli’wits,) a manuf. town of ssia, p. of 
Silesia, on the Klodwitz, 43 m. S.E. of Oppeln. Pop. 
12,500, 

Glen, (glén.) (W. ghm, a valley.| (Geog.) A dale or val- 
ley watered Ü Hon and usually walled in on either 
side by mountains. 

Glencoe, (gién-ko’,) a wild and desolate mountain-pass 
of Scotland, co. Argyle, memorable in history for the 
massacre of its inhabitants belonging to the clan Mac- 
donald, in 1692, by order of William ITT., oh account of 
their having taken up arms for James II. 

Glendale, (gióndàl,) or FnaZixu'8 FARM, a locality 
near Malvern Hílls, Virginia, wns the theatre of a severe 
engagement fought, June 30, 1862, bet. Gens. Mend 
McCall, and Seymour's combined Union commanils, an 
a Confederate force under Longstreet and Hill, with in 
decisive results. The National loss was heavy. 

Glendalough, (gi^n'dah-lif.) a lake of Ireland, co. 
Wicklow, 24 m.8. of Dublin, renowned for its picturesque 
scenery and antiquarian remains. 

Glendower, Owen, (gln-dó'ür,) (W. OWAIN GLYNDWR,| 
a Welsh chieftain, descended from Llewellyn, the last 
native Prince of Wales, B. 1350. He rose in revolt against 
Henry IV. called the Welsh to arms, ane alatine a 
3 years’ warfare against Henry's armi o repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully strove to enter the Welsh mountain 
fastnesses. Joining the league formed by Harry Percy 
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(‘Hotspur’) and Lord Mortimer against the king, the 
latter routed their forces near Shrewsbury, 1403. The 
remaining years of his life were passed in continual 
warfare against the royal authority. D. 1415. 
Glene, (gléne.) (Gr. aln, the eyeball] (Anet.) The 
cavity er socket of the eye and pupil. Also, any slight 
depression or hoilow part receiving a bone in articula- 


n. 
Glenn's Falls, (glénz faulz,) in New York, a town of 
Warren co., on the Hudson, 60 m. N. of Albany. Pop. 


Globe, (gl5b.) [L. a sphere.) (Math. and Ast.) An 
etr Need ee bons, on the convex surface of which 
are depicted the countries, oceans, &c., of the earth, or 
the aspect of the heavens, with the several celestial cir- 
oles. 'Bhe former is known as the terrestrial globe, and 
the latter as the celestial. Their paces use, besides 
serving respectively to distinguish the earth’s surface, 
and to mark the situation of the fixed stars, is to illus- 
trate and explain the phenomena arising from the di- 
urnal motion of the earth. The use of the G. was well 

wn to the ancients, and the two oldest ones extant 
f* of Arabian origin. 
Globe'-flower. ( Bot.) See TROLLIUS. 
side ues idonee AME 
o ross, & for 
p. o idola. on the Oder? 35 m. N.N.W. of 
a considerable trade. . 21,000. 

Glomerate, (glóm'ür-àt.) (Bot) Collected into close 
heads or ls. — (Anat.) Describing a gland formed 
of a conglomeration of sanguineous vessels, having no 
cavity, but supplied with an excretory duct, like the 
lachrymal and mammary glands. 

Glommen, (glém’mén,) the largest river of Norway, 
which issues from a lake in the 8.E. of Drontheim, and 
flows 8. by Kongsvinger into the North Sea, at Freder- 
ikstadt. 

Glo'ria in Excel'sis, (EcL) See Doxoroav. 

Gloss, (glos) [From Gr. glossa, a dialect.] (Lit) In 
Biblical criticism, an explanation of purely verbal diffi- 
culties of the text, to the exclusion of those which arise 
from doctrinal, historical, or ritual sources. — (Law.) 
The explanatory commentaries on the Justinian code, 
divided into glosse in«les (marginal notes), and 

lossme interlineares (interlineations). 

elossary, (glós'sah-re.) (Gr. glossarion, a vocabulary.] 
(Lit.) A dictionary or vocabulary, explanatory of old- 
fashioned or ambiguous phrases, or of obscure or anti- 
quated words found in old or dialectic authors. 

Glossitis, (glóssi'tis.) [From Gr. glossa, the tongue.] 
(Med.) Inflammation of the tongue. 

Glottis, (gio'tis)) [Gr.,the orifice of the windpipe.] 
(Anat) The narrow opening at the upper part of the 
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See BLOOD, 
ty of Prussia, 
egnitz. It 
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anciently the residence of the Hetman of the Cossacks, 
Pop. 11,464. 

Glucinum, (gloo-ci/niim,) or BrRyvuruM. [From Gr. 
glukos, sweet.) (Chem.) A somewhat rare metal, the 
oxide of which was discovered by Vauquelin in 1798 iB 
the beryl. It is a white metal, mallealie and ductile, 
and melting below the melting-point of silvdr. Acids 
attack it readily. It forms an oxide which much resem- 
bles Aluminia, and unites with aciJ« to form salts 
which are colorless and in general easily crystallized 
Sp. gr. 2'1. Symbol Gl or Be. 

Gluck, JOHANN CHRISTOPH von, (glook,) a German com- 
poser, B. 1714, went to Parisin 1774, and presented there 
successively several operas of standard excellence; chief 
among which are Aleeste ; Iphigenia in Aulis; and Iphé- 
genia in Tauris. D. in Vienne, 1787. 

Gliickstadt, (glook'stdt,) a seaport of Prussia, in Hot- 
stein, on the Elbe, 29 m. N.W. of Hamburg. Pop. 8,100. 

Glucose, (gloo'kóz) GRAPE BUGAR, or STARCH SUGAR. 
[From Gr. glukos, sweet.] (Chem.) A sugar much less 
sweet than cane-sugar, and far less soluble in water, 
found in many of the sweet fruits ; and also formed from 
starch, and cellulose or woody fibres, by the action of 
sulphuric acid. It is used in the manufacture of beer 
and alcohol, and also for adulterating cane-sugar. Form. 
CaO : . 

Glue, (gloo.) [From Gr. glia ; L. gluten | (Applied Chem.) 
Animpure gelatine, prepared from the refuse and paring 
of hides, and preserved in a dry state in cakes, Dis- 
solved in a proper portion of water, it yields a jelly- 
like mass, called size, which is employed as a vehicle 
in distemper-painting, &c. See GELATINE. 

Glumales, (-má'leez ) [From L, gluma, chaff.] (Bot.) 
An all. of plants, class Endogens, comprising the grasses, 
sedges, and a few minor groups. 

Glume, (gloom.) [Same deriv.) (Bot.) The exterior 
series of the scales which constitute the flower of a 


Gluten, (gloo'tn.) [L., glue.] (Chem.) One of the most 
important constituents of the varieties of carn used for 
food. It is a viscid elastic substance which remains, 
when flour, wrapped in coarse cloth, is washed under a 
stream of water untilall the soluble matters and starch 
are carried away. The peculiar toughness amd viscidity 
of wheaten flour are due to it. G. contains nitrogen, 
aud therefore, in some measure, approximates to animal 
matter. This causes it to give out a very disagreeable 
odor when putrefying. Dried in the air or in a stove, 
G. diminishes considerably in size, becomes hard, brit- 
tle, glistening, and of a deep-yellow color. It is insol 
uble in ether, in fat, and in the essential oils, and nearly 
soin water. Form, u 4 

Glutton, (glūt’tn.) 


Zoül.) See GULo. 


larynx or windpipe, which, by its dilatation and con- | Glyceria, (glis-é’re-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 


traction, contributes to the modulation of the voice. 

Gloucester, (gis'tr,) a co. in the W. of England, b. 
W. by the Severn; area, 1,258 sq. m. Its surface pre- 
sents 3 distinguishing features, viz., the district of the 
Cotswold Hills; those of the Vales of Berkeley and 
Gloucester ; and that of the Forest of Dean. Soil, highly 
fertile. Pop. 534,320. — GLovcEsTER, an anc. city, C. of 
above co., on the Severn, 36 m. N.N.E. of Bristol. It has 
important manufactures, and an extensive foreign com- 
merce. Pop. 18,330. 

Gloucester, in New Brunswick, a N.E. co., b. E. by the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; area, 2,800 sq. m.; C. Bathurst. 
Pop. 20,100. 

Gloucester, in Massachusetts, a seaport-town of Essex 
co., 28 m. N.N.E. of Boston. It possesses an extensive 

fishery commerce, and has a fine harbor.—In New 

Jersey a 8. W. county, b. on Pennsylvania; area, 

950 square miles; C. Woodbury.—In Virginia, a 

8. K couuty, washed by the waters of Chesapeake 

Bay; area, 280 square miles; C. Gloucester Court 


ouse, 

Gleucester City, in N. J., a town of Camden co., on 
the Delaware, 4 m. S. of Camden. 

Glove, (glüv. [45 glof.] (Costwme.) A covering fer 
the hand, with distinct compartments for each finger ;— 
usually made of the finer kinds of dressed leather, or 
of silk, cotton, wool, &c. 

Gloversville, (glàv/ürzsil) in New York, a town of 
Fultom co. 40 m. N.W. of Álbany. It has extensive 
manufs. of gloves — whenceits mme. ` 

Glow-worm, (giowürm.) (Zoól.) The Fire-fly. See 
LAMPYRIDA, 

Gloxinia, (gioks-in'yah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Gesneracem. The species, natives of tropical America, and 
distinguished by their richly-colored leaves, and their 
ample, graceful, and delicately tinted flowers, are among 
the greatest ornaments of our hot-honses. 

Gluchov, (gios bdo.) a town of Russia, p. Tchernigov, 
en the Ve ka, 112 m. EN.E. of Tchernigov, and 
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Glyphography, (ghf-óg'ra-fe.) 


Graminacez. The long, floating stems of the Manna- 
grass, G. fluitans, spread over pools of water and ditches, 
where cattle may frequently be seen wading to com 
siderable depths to eat them. 

Glycerine, (jlis'er-in.) [From Gr. glykeros, somewhat 
sweet.) on.) A syrupy colorless liquid, of a ve 
sweet taste, and neutral to test-paper. d mixes wi 
water and alcohol in all proportions. It is contained 
in most fixed oils and fats, in which it exists in combi- 
nation with fatty acids, and is liberated upon saponi- 
fication. It is non-volatile at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, but when heated in an atmosphere of steum it dis- 
tils over. G.does not freeze or alter by exposure to 
the atmosphere; it hns no poisonous or injurious pro- 
perties, and on these accounts its uses in arts, manufac«- 
tures, and for domestic purposes, are very great. Wher 
acted on by strong nitric acid, it is converted into 
nitro-glycerine. Sp. gr. 1:26. Form. C,H,0353HO0. 

rrhiza, (glissir-ri'zah.) [Gr. a sweet root.] 
A genus of plants, O. Fabacer. The best-known 
species is G. glabra, which reputedly furnishes the 
Spanish Liquorice. It is an herbuceous perennial, with 
pinnate leaves and bluish flowers, and is cultivated for 
the sake of its root, which contains a peculiar sugar- 
like substance, giving to the extract its flavor and 
slight demulcent property. Its extract, evaporated 
till it becomes of a proper consistence, is largely ime 
ported from Spain and Italy, in rolls 5 or 6 inches long, 
packed in the leaves of the sweet bay. 


Glynn, (glin,) in Georgia, a S.E. co., washed by the 


Atlantic; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Brunswick. 


From Gr. glyphé, 
carving, and graphé, an inscription.) (Fine Arts.) A 
kind of Scaravet drawing, produced by etching in a 
soft ground upon metal, and taking a cast therefrom 
by the aid of the electrotype, which produces a raised 
line like a wood-cut; or else by corroding the surface 
of the plate where the ground rests, and so obtaining a 
relief to the lines which were incised therein, 


- 
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Giyptodon, (glip'to-dün.) [From Gr. glyptos, carved, 

and odous, a tooth.] (Pul.) A gigantic fossil armadillo, 

uliar to 8. America. 

Glyptothe’ca. (Gr. glyptotheké.] A museum of 
works of sculpture; as, the Glyptothek at Munich. 

Gnaphalium, (nuh-fa'le-ŭm.) [From Gr. gnaphalon, 
downy filaments.) (Jot) The Everlasting, Cudweed, 
or Life-everlasting, a gen. of plants, O. Asteraceæ. The 
involucre, or common calyx, in all the species, is of the 
peculiar character termed scarious or everlasting : hence 
the English name. The foliage is usually thickly in- 
vested with white, woolly down, and the flower-heads 
are remarkable for the permanence of their form and 
color. 

Gnat, (ndt) (Zovl.) See CuLicipa. 

Gnawers, (nau'ürz) (Zoil.) See RODENTIA. 

Gneiss, (nis. [Ger.] (Gec.) A rock composed of 
the same constituents as granite, viz., quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, but arranged in layers and lamine. As toits 
origin, some geologists maintain that G. was at first a 
sedimentary rock — that is, was deposited by water — 
and that it was afterwards acted on by heat, which 
caused it to assume a crystalline structure. This is the 
metamorphic theory. Others think that it was derived 
from the disintegration of granitic rocks, and that the 
erystalline materials were then arranged in layers under 
water. Associated with G. are various other rocks of 
the same general nature, iu which some of the mineral 
constituents are replaced by others; such as horn- 
blende, schist, and mica-schist. Gneissic rocks occur 
abundantly in the Alps, the Andes, the Himalayas, 
Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. They are utterly des- 
titute of organic remains, but ure often rich in metallic 
ores deposited in veins. 

Gnetacere, (ne-ta’se-e.) (Bot. The Joint-firs, an O. 
of plants, class Gym ns. They are small trees or 
creeping shrubs, not resinous, with jointed stems und 
branches, and opposite, reticulated, sometimes scaly 
leaves; flowers arranged in catkins or heads, surrounded 
by opposite scales which unite more or less com- 
pletely. Gnetum is the typical genus. 

Gnome, (n2m.) (Fr.] (Mediæval Myth.) One of a class 
of spirits or imaginary beings which were supposed to 
tenant the interior parts of the earth, and in whose 
charge mines, quarries, &c., were left. Rübezahl, of 
the German legends, is often cited as a representative 
of the class. — [Gr., a sentence.) (Lit) A short didac- 
tic sentence or saying, inculcating some moral precept. 
Among the old Greeks, the chief gnomic writers were 
Solon, Simonides, etc. 

Gnomon, (no'món.) (Gr., literally, that which explains.] 
(Dialling. The style or pin of a dial, which, by its 
shadow, exhibits the hour of the day. — (Ast) A style 
erected perpendicular to the horizon, in order to ascer- 
tain the sun's altitude. — (Geom.) A figure formed by 
the two complements with either of the parallelograms 
about the diameter. 

Gnomonies, (-món'iks.) (Gr. gnómoniké.] Dialling, 
or the art or practice of constructing dials. 

Gnosties, (nos'tiks. [From Gr. gnóstikos, an adept in 
knowledge.] (Eccl. Hist.) A name significative of sev- 
eral bodies of theologians in the -— Christian Church ; 
although the term is more especially applied to a sect 
of philosophers that arose in the dawn of Christianity, 
E wie pretended they alone had a true knowledge of 
the Christian religion. They formed for themselves a 
system of theology, in accordance with the philosophical 
doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, and imagined they 
discovered deeper mysteries in the Scripture than were 
perceived by those whom they deemed as simple and 
ignorant. They held that all natures, intellectual aud 
material, are derived by successive emanations from tlie 
Deity. As time rolled on, the name came to designate 
sectaries of several descriptions, but who all coincided 
in certain tenets 
and opinions; and 
the doctrine of be- 
lief which seemed 
most particularly to 
distinguish them 
was the existence of 
two first principles, 
or deities, the one 
the originator of 
good, and the other 
of evil. The re- 
ligious system of 
the Gnostics became 
extinguished about =Y à 
the Sth cent. ba : 

Gnu, ine (Zoül.) Fig. $66. — GNU. (Antilope gnu.) 
A species of antelope 


(Antilope gnu), which is one of the most extraordinary 
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forms of life to be found among tne Ruminantia (Fig. 
356). Its head and horns remind us of the Cape Buffalo; 
the body, mane, and tail resemble those of a horse, an 
its feet are as light as those ofa stag. It is a native of 
8. Africa, where these animals feed in large herds. 

Goa, (9go'ah,) a city. seaport, and formerly important 
commercial place of India, C. of a dist. of same name 
belonging to the Portuguese, at the entrance of thi 
Mandona, 250 m. 8.8.E. of Bombay. Pop. 25,000. 

Gont, (yét.) [A. S. gat.] (Zotl.) See CAPRA. å 

Gont'-moth, (-móth.) (Zoél.) A name of the Locust 
tree Carpenter-moth. See Cossus. 

Gont's'-benrd, or GoAr-MAR'JORAM. (Bot) See Tra: 
GOPOGON. 

Gonts-foot. (Bo) See OXALIS. 

Gont-sueker, (gosük-kr. [So called because they 
were supposed by the ancients to suck the teats of the 
goat.) The general 
name of the inses- 
sorial birds com- 
posing the fam. Ca- 
primulgide, char- 
acterized by a 
short triangular 
bill, and soft, lax, 
owl- like plumage 
(Fig. 357) They 

eed upon insects, 
which they capture 
while upon the 
wing. They are v7 
from 9 to 12 inches fag 
long. The best 
known American 
species are: the 
Church-Will’sWid- 
ow  (Antrostomus 
carolinensis); the Whippoorwill (A. vociferus) ; and the 
Night-Hawk (Chordeiles popetue). 

Gobelins, (géb’e-linz.) Re CARPET. 

Gobi, be,) (THE DESERT or,) a sterile region in Cen- 
tral Asia, comprehending great portions of Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan ; N. Lat. 40-509, E. Lon. 90-1209, 
Length, 1,300 m.; breadth bet. 400 and 800 m. It con- 
tains here and there a few fertile spots or oases. 

Gobidse, (50b/z-de.) (Zoil.) The Goby fam., comprising 
acanthopterygious fishes with more or less elongated 
body, small scales or none, slender and flexible dorsal 
spines, and several branchial apertures. Besides the 
Gobies proper, this fam. includes the Blenny (Fig. 87), 
the Sea-Wolf or Se4-Cat, the Wolf-Fish, and the Drag- 
onet. 

Goby, (go'be) (Zool) See Gonz. 

God, (géd.) ea The Almighty: the self-existing and 
Supreme Being, creator and preserver of all things, and 
the object of human worship.— ( Myth.) The gods and 
goddesses of the Romans were divided into dii majorum 
gentium and dii minorum gentium (that is, into the supe- 
rior and inferior gods); also, according to their place of 
residence, into celestial, terrestrial, infernal, marine, 
and sylvan gods; and into animal and natural gods: 
the animal gods were mortals, who had been raised ta 
divinity by ignorance and superstition ; and the natural 
gods, parts of nature, such as the stars, the elements, 
mountains, rivers, &c. There were, besides, deities who 
were supposed to preside over particular persons ; some 
had the care of women in childbirth; others, that of 
children and young persons; and others were the dei- 
ties of marriage. Each action, virtue, and profession 
had also its particular god: the shepherds had their 
Pan; the gardeners their Flora; the learned their Mer- 
cury and Minerva; and the poets the. Apollo and the 




















Fig. 357.— NIGHT-HAWK. 


Muses. 

Godavery, (go-di'vir-e,) a river of India, having its 
source on the E. slope of the W. Ghauts, 70 m. N.E. of 
Bombay, after a course of 900 m., empties into the Bay 
of Bengal by two branches. 

Goderich, (god'rich,) a seaport of Canada W., and seat 
of justice of Bruce, Huron, and Perth cos., on Lake 
Huron, 32 m. W.N.W. of London. Pop. 3,954. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, (pòd fre boo-ydn(4’,) 2 
GODEFROI DE BoviLLoN,] the chief leader of the First 
Crusade, B. near Nivelle, Brabant, 1058, was a son of 
Eustace, second Count of Boulogne, and received the 
title of Duke of Bouillon for his martial exploits in bc- 
half of Henry IV., emperor of Germany. In 1096 he 
headed the French force sent out against the Infidels 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and two years 
later took the city of Antioch, followed by the capture 
of Jerusalem, His army thereupon offered him the 
sovereignty of that city, which Godfrey refused, saying, 
* he would never accept a crown of gold In u city where 
his Sayivur had worn 9 crown uf thorys.” After estab 
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lishing a code of laws called the Assize of Jerusalem, 
based upon the feudal system of Europe, 6. D. in 1100. 
His memory is embalmed in the ** Jerusalem Delivered " 
of Tasso’s Italian verse, 

Godoy, Don MANUEL DE, (go-doi*,) called PRINCE OF THE 
Peace, a Spanish statesman, B. at Badajos, 1767, became 
chief minister òf the crown in 1792, and obtained his 
pacific title from his having brought about a treaty of 
peace with France, 1795. After a corrupt administra- 
tion of the powers entrusted to him, G. was disgraced 
in 1808; and exiled to France, in which country he D. 
in 1851. 

Giod’s Truce, or Tas Truce or Gop. (L. Treuga Dei.) 
( Hist.) A singular institution of the Middle Ages, which 
originated in a council ussembled at Limoges at the end 
of the 10th cent. and in the council of Orléans, 1016. 
Tt consisted in the suspension for a stated time, and at 
stated seasons and festivals, of that right of private feud 
for the redress of wrongs, which, under certain condi- 
tions, was recognized by medimval law or usage. It 
prevailed chiefly in France and the German Empire ; 
and fell gradually into disuse when the right of vrivate 
redress was restricted, and ut last entirely abolished by 
laws. 

Godwin, WILLIAM, an English novelist, B. in co. Cam- 
bridge, 1756, brought out in 1794 a work of fiction en- 
titled Caleb Williams, which commanded an instant and 
well-deserved success. Then followed St. Leon, Mande- 
ville, History of the English Commonwealth, and Cloudes- 
ley. D. 1830. 

Godwit. (Zool) See ScoLoPACIDAR. 

Goes, (gàós,) a seaport-town of the Netherlands, island 
of 8. Beveland, on the Scheldt, 10 m. E.N.E.of Flushing. 
Pop. 6,500. i 

Goethe, or Göthe, JonaxN WOLFGANG vox, ( fon goh’- 
ta,) the greatest of German writers, was B. at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, in 1749. After some preparatory study 
at Leipzig, he completed his legal education at Stras- 
burg University, where he took his doctor's degree in 
1771. In the same year his drama of Göta von Berlich- 
ingen, made a sensation in the literary world of Ger- 
many, and laid the basis of its author’s reputation, In 
1774 Appeared The Sorrows of Young Werther, “a glow- 
ing leaf of the human soul, full of interest and beauty 
nt all times, but which, in the then state of European 
tliought and feeling, stirred the whole literary mind of 
Europe like a breeze sweeping over a forest." In 1775, 
G. repaired to Weimar, on the invitation of the Grand- 
Duke, and there became the cynosure of a host of literary 
talent attracted thither, and also for a while gave him- 
self up to the wildest dissipation. In 1788 he formed a 
liaison with a young woman in an humble sphere of 
life, who bore him a son, and whom he subsequently 
married. In 1792 he accompanied the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar in the campaign against France. D.at 
Weimar, March 22, 1832. — gmont (1788), and Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship (1795), were among the other 
and well-known fruits of his pen; his masterpiece, 
howèven is undoubtedly the dramatic poem of Fuust, 
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Goitre, (goi'tr.) (Med.) See BRONCHOCELE. 

Golconda, (gól-Làn'dah,) a celebrated city of Tndia, in 
the Nizam's Dominions, under Brit. protection; N. Lat. 
17° 22’, E. Lon. 75? Z»', This place, once the C. of a 
wealthy and powerful kingdom, has now fallen into de- 
cay, and is of importance only on account of its fortified 
position. G. lins been long renowned for the diamonds 
cut, set, and polished by its lapidaries, 

Gold, (gold.) |A.8.] (Min. A metallic element of a 
beautiful yellow color, soft, and extremely malleable 
and ductile, Sp. gr. 19:258 to 19367. It melts at 21929 
F., and volatilizes slightly at a little higher tempera- 
ture. It does not tarnish in the air even when melted, 
and is unaffected by any single acid, but is dissolved by 
chlorine water and mixtures which evolve chlorine, 
such as nitro-hydrochloric acid. It forms compounds 
with most of the other elements, but they are of com- 
paratively slight importance, At. weight 196. Symbol, 
Au (from its Latin name Aurum). G. amalgumates the 
most readily of all the metals with quicksilver. When 
in a state of fusion, it very easily and very intimately 
combines with silver, and when mixed with that metal, 
will also run into a mass with iron. No metal destroys 
the malleability of G. so completely as lead: one two- 
thousandth part renders it too brittle for rolling, and 
its very fumes produce a serious effect upon it. G. is 
widely distributed over the globe, and occurs in rocks 
of various ages from the Azoic to the Tertiary. It is 
found with comparatively small exceptions in the veins 
of quartz that intersect metamorphic rocks. It isal- 
ways very irregularly distributed, never in continuous 
hu bonds of metal like many metallic ores. It occurs 

the quartz in strings, scales, plates, and ju masses 
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which are sometimes an agglomeration of crystals. Tt 
is mostly gathered, not directly from the quartz, but 
from the gravel or sands of rivers or valleys, or the 
slopes of hills or mountains whose rocks contain aurif- 
crous veins. Such deposits, called placer diggings in 
California, have been derived from the disintegration 
or wearing down of the rocks containing gold. @. is 
too soft to be used ina state of perfect purity. It ic 
almost universally alloyed with copper, or with silver, 
in order to increase its hardness, In expressing the 
fineness of an alloy of gold, the mass is supposed to be 
divided into 24 parts; and the number of these consist- 
ing of pure gold is expressed (see CARAT), Jewelry is 
generally made of 18 carat gold. Previous to the dis 
covery of G.in California (1847) and Australia (1851), 
the world was to a great extent supplied with it from 
Mexico, Brazil, New Granada, Chili, Peru, Asiatic 
Russia, the Indian Archipelago, Kast and West const 
of Africa, Hungary, and Transylvania. All these coun 
tries still produce G., but their total yield is only about 
one-third that of the U. States and Australian, 

Gold Mines, African. Since 189 Africa has be- 
come the field of one o the three great gold outputs of 
the world, rivalling America aud Australia in its yield. 
These mines exist in the Witwatersrand district of the 
Transvaal Republic, the gold being found in beds of 
conglomerate extending over an area of 70 by 40 miles, 
and toa depth of from 2 to 20 feet The product of 
this region in 1893 was $29,305,8 XJ, and in 180+ closely 
approximated that of U. S. and Australia. Jt is esti- 
mated that these conglomerates contain gold to au 

enormous value. 

Golden Age, (The.) (Chrón.) See Agr. 

Golden Calf. (Script.) There were two notable occa- 
sions on which calt-like images were set up by the 
lsraelites for worship. The first was when Aaron, at 
the demand of the people, made of their golden ear- 
rings a molten calf, hollow probably, or of gold plating 
upon wood. After tlie metal was cast, it was fashioned, 
finished or ornamented, with a graving-tool. Muses, 
when he saw it, burntand reduced this image to powder, 
cust it into the water, and made the Hebrews drink it 
(Fail. xxxii... Some centuries later Jeroboam set up 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, which thus became, 
and long continued, centres of unhallowed worship (1 
Kings xii. 28-30). It is questioned whether in these 
cases there was the actual adoration of Egyptian idols, 
or whether it was not rather intended to honor Jehovah 
by visible symbols.— Hence, in modern parlance, wor- 
shipping the G. C., is a figure of speech implying undue 
respect paid to riches, or lust after wealth. 

Golden Eagle. (Zol. Sce EAGLE. 

Golden Fish. (Zo) See CYPRINIDÆ. 

Golden Fleece. (Myt.) See AncoNavTS and Jason. 
—-(Her.) See FLEECE (ORDER OF THE GOLDEN). 

Golden Fly. (Zo.) See Muscips. 

Golden Gate, (The.) See CALIFORNIA, 

Golden Legend, (-léjrnd,) (The.) (Lit. The title 
of an ecclesiastical work in 177 sections, dating from 
the 13th cent. written by one James de Voragine, a 
Dominican monk, and descriptive of the various saints’ 
days in the Roman Calendar. 

Golden Number, (-nüm'ber.) (Chron.) That num- 
ber by which is indicated the year of the lunar cycle 
for any given time. It was called the C. JN. because in 
the anc, calendar it was written in letters of gold, on 
account of its great utility in ecclesiastical computa- 
tions, particularly in fixing the time of Easter. It was 
also called the Prime, inasmuch as it pointed out the 
first day of the new moon ( primum lune.) To find the 
G. N., add 1 to the year of our Lord, divide the sum by 
19, and the remainder, if any od 19, if there is none), is 
the G. IN. ; the quotient at the same time expressing 
the number of cycles which have revolved from the 
commencement of the year prior to the birth of the 


Christ. 
Golden Wasp. (Zo) See CHRYSIDIDÆ. 
Goldfinch, (gold'fivshk.) (Zoil.) The Fringilla car 


duelis of Linnseus, an European bird of the fam. Frin- 
giliidie. remarkable for its docility and pleasing song. 
The common 6. is very elegantly colored, and is some- 
what smaller than the sparrow, To it are closely 
allied several N. American species composing the gen. 
Chrysomitris in. the same fam., among whom are the 
Black-headed Goldfineh (C. muyellanica); the Yellow- 
bird or Thistle-bird (C. tristis); and the Pine-finch 
(€. pinus). 

Goldsmith, OLIVER, (g5ld'einit^,) an eminent man of 
letters, n. at Pallas, co. Longford, Ireland, 1728. While 
a student of Trinity Coll, Dublin, he became notorious 
for his idleness and love of youtlitul dissipation, Sent 
to London to engage upon the study of the law, he 
spent the money set apart jor his travelling expeuses, 
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in gambling, and returned home penniless. 
den. From the latter place he set out to make the tour 
of Europe, with “one clean shirt, and no money in his 
pocket." By the aid of his flute he managed to pay his 
way over a great. part of the Continent, during which 
he stayed for half a year at Padua university, where he 
took his degree of doctor of medicine. On his return 
to London, he devoted himself to literature, and in 1762 
produced’ The Vicar of Wakefield, “the most exquisite 
of all romances in miniature,” (to use the words of 
Bohlegel) Two years later, his poem of The Traveller 
confirmed G.'s reputation. In 1770, The Deserted Vil- 
lage, a poetic idyl whose descriptivo force and plaintive 
tenderness has no rival in English literature, appeared. 
Among his other works are: She Stoops to Conquer, a 
comedy; and History of Ute Earth and Animated Nature. 
D. 1774. 


Gold-thrend. (Bot.) Sce Corris. 

Goid Wire, (-wir,) acylindrical ingot of silver, super- 
ficially gilt, and afterwards drawn through a vast num- 
ber of holes of various diameters, to bring it to the req- 
uisite fineness, which is sometimes equal to that of a 
hair. Before each time of drawing, it is covered with 
wax to preserve it from being worn away. 

Golgotha, (gógo-Liah.) (Heb., the place of skulls.] 
(Script.) A mune given to Mt. Calvary, the scene of the 
crucifixion of the Redeemer, which lay without the 
E. gates of Jerusalem. It is supposed to have been 
priorily a place of execution for common malefactors — 
whence the name. 

Goliad, (go'le-dd,) in Texas, a S. co.; area, 900 8q. m.; 
C. Goliad. 

Goliath, (go-li'cth,) a giant of the Philistines, supposed 
to have lived during the 11th cent. n. C., was slain by 
David with a stone from his sling. (Sam. i.) 

Golinth-beetles. (Zo/l.) A group of African co- 
leopterous insects, fam. Scarabaeidae, remarkable for 
their large size and brilliancy of color. 

Goltz, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, Count, (gdlls,) a 
Prussian statesman, B. at Dresden, 1765, assisted in the 
declaration of the Peace of Tilsit, and in 1812 negoti- 
ated the treaty of peace between France and Germany. 
D. 1832 


The name of 


Gomer, (gomür) [Heb., a finisher. T ne of 
the peoples o 


Japhet's elder son, and progenitor o 
Asia Minor and Europe. 

Gomor'rnh. (Script. Seo Sonom. 

Gomphosis, (-fo'sis.) [iow Gr., a wooden treenail.] 
(Anat.) A species of articulation, in which ono bone is 
set in the other like a peg in a board; as the teeth 
within the jaws. 

Gonaives, (go-nivz’,) a seaport of the island of Hayti, 
65 m, N.W. of Port-au-Prince. Pop. 3,000. 


Gondar, ( gón'da/r,) a city (and former cap.) of Abys- 
sinia, 21 m. N.E. of Lake Dembea; N. Lat. 
Lon. 37° 40', Pop. unknown. 

Gon'di. See Retz (CARDINAL DE). 

(Naut.) A peculiar kind 


29 gu’, E. 


Gondola, (gén'do-lah.) I] 
of boat used on the canals o 










is a small cabin for passengers, 5 ft. wide. G. are sharp- 
pointed both fore and aft, and are rowed along with 
great velocity and skill by 2 men who are called gon- 
doliers, An anc. sumptuary law requires them to be 
furnished with black curtains, which give them a 


rather funereal appearance. Those used by foreign en- 
voys, &c., are, however, exempted from this provision. 

Gonfalon, (gón'fa-lón.) |It. gonfalone.) (Mil.) The 
banner of the Church, formerly borne by papal troops; 
Ma bearer was termed gon/alonw. 


Ifo next Gong, 
studied for two years at Edinburgh, and a year at Ley- | Goniometer, (go-ne-óm'e-tr.) (Optics) See CRYSTAL- 


GOR 


(góng.) [Malay.] See Tam-Tam. 
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LOGRAPHY. 

Gonorrhea, (gón-ór-ré'ah.) [From Gr. goné, semen, 
and rhoia, a tlow. pet An inflammatory discharge 
of mucus from the membrane of the urethra in both 
sexes; and from that of the prepuce in man, and the 
vagina in woman. It is usually caused by the direct 
communication of sound persons with those already af- 
fected ; and is a very acute and painful form of disease. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, (gon-sahl'vo da kér-do/bah,) 
styled THE GREAT CAPTAIN, a distinguished Spanish gen- 
eral, B. near Cordova, 1443. After serving in the long 
war with Granada, G. was given command of the army 
sent to the assistance of the king of Naples against the 
French aggression. G. signalized his arms by a succes 
sion of brilliant victories, and in 1500 was made lieute . 
general of Apulia and the Calabrias. In 1503 he dee 
feated the French in the battles of Cerignola and Garige 
liano, and in 1506 was ordored home, Ferdinand having 
grown jealous of his brilliant reputation. D. at Gra- 
nada, 1515. 

Gon Ry (fm tak gah,) an illustrious Italian race, 
Sovereigns, Lords, Marquises, and Dukes of Mantua, 
1328-1707, the principal members of which house were: 
GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, first Marquis of Mantua, 1407, and 
one of the ablest generals of his time, successively be- 
came commander-in-chief of the Venetians against the 
Milanese, 1432, and of the Milanese against the Vene- 
tians, defeating the latter under Francesco Sforza, 1438. 
D. 1444.— FERDINAND, Duke oF GUASTALLA, B. 1506, be- 
came Charles V.'s viceroy of Sicily and governor of tho 


Milahoia, He was eminent for his military talents. D. 
ool. 
Gonza'gn, a town of N. Italy, 14 m. 8. of Mantua. Pop. 


15,847. 

Gonzales, (gdn-zal'lerz,) in Texas, a 8. central co.; 
area, 1,140 sq. m.; C. Gonzales. 

Gooch land, in Virginia, an E. central co. ; area, 260 sq. 
m.; C. Goochland Court-House. 

Goodall, FREDERICK, A.R.A. (güd'aul,) an English his- 
torical and genre painter, B. in London, 1832. Among 
his Lest works are, The Village Festival (1847), and 
Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate q 856). 

Goodeniaceæ, (good-£n-e-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An unimpor- 
tant O. of Australian plants, all. Cempanales. 

Good Friday, (-/rida) [A.8. gode fridag.) ( Eccl.) 
The Friday before Enster-Day, observed from the enrli- 
est times of the Christian Church, as a day of fasting 
and religious observance, in memory of the Crucifixion 
of the Saviour. 

Good Hope, (Bay of.) forms the head of Kotzebue 
Sound, Alaska Ter., and contains Cbamisso Island ; Lat. 
609 30" N., Lon. 161° W. 

Good Hope, (Cape of.) See Care or Goon Hors. 

Goodhue, (good'hu,) in Minnesota, a B.E. co., b. on Wis- 
consin; area, 650 sq. m.; C. Red Wing. 

Goods, (goodz.) (Com.) Merchandise; commodities; 
wares ; personal or movable estate or effects, &c. (Used 
in a general and comprehensive senso.) 

G Templars, See TEMPLARS. 

Good Will. (Law.) The custom of any business or 
trade, Though very uncertain and intangible, it may 
have, under some circumstances, a very great pecuniary 
value, and is often bought and sold, and made the sub- 
ject of arrangement in various ways. Along with 
transferring it, the seller binds himself to do every 
thing in his power to recommend his successor, and 
promote his interests in such business. If the seller acts 
contrary to such agreement, he is liable to an action, 

Goomtee, Goomty, (goom-té’,) a river of India, hav- 
ing its source in N. Lat. 28° 30’, E. Lon. 80° 10’, and 
de ped into the Ganges 16 m. below Benares, after 
n flow of 480 m. 

Goosander, (goosdn-dür.) (Zool. See MERGUS. 

Goose, (goos,) pl. GEESE. [A.8.gos.] (Zo) See AN- 
SERINE. 


Goose’-wing, (-wing.) (Naul.) A sail set on a boom 
cn a ship’s lee side; also the clews of a ship's mainzail 
or foresail when the centre of the sheet is furled, 

Gopher, (góf'ür.) (Zodl.) See SPERMOPHILUS. 

Gopher Snake. (Zovl.) Ree COLUBRID: 

Gordian, Marcus ANTONIUS AFRICANUS, (gór'de-dn,) n. 
160 a.D., of a Roman patrician stock, after serving as 
proconsul in Africa (237), was elected, in association 
with his son, emperor of Rome, and strangled himself 
after the death of his son, 238. His grandson, G. (MAR- 
cus ANTONIUS PIUS,) n. 225, became sole emperor in 235, 
and defeated the Persian invaders in the Chaboraa, 29, 
Put to death by order of the usurper Philippus, 244. 


~~, 
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Gordian Knot, e,) (gór'de-dn nāt.) ( Ane. Hist.) A 
Fnot made by Gordius, king of Phrygia, so intricate that 
there was no finding where it began or ended. An oracle 
had declared that he who should unfasten this knot 
would become master of Asia. Alexander the Great 
naving undertaken the task, and apprehensive that his 
inability to untie it might prove an evil omen, cut it 
asunder with his sword, and thus either accomplished 
or evaded it: — hence, among the moderns, to cut the G. 
K.i8 a phrase used as significatory of a difficulty got 
over or removed by bold or unusual means. 

Gor'don. Sır Jony Watson, BART, an eminent Scottish 
historical painter, B. in Edinburgh, 1790, became Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, 1850, The por- 
traits of Sir W. Scott, and of Prof. Wilson, are among 
his finest examples. D. 1864. 

Gordon, in Geo.,a N. W.co.; area, 400 80. m. ; C. Calhoun, 

€Gor'don, CHARLES GEORGE, an English General, B. 
1833. Killed at Kartoum, 1885. 

Goree, (go-ré’,) a town and French settie:cnt on the 
W. coast of Africa, on an Island of same name. Chief 
entrepót of French trade in that region. Pop. 6,114. 

Gore Island, or 8r. MATTHEW, (-mmdth'tii) an island 
of the N. Pacific Ocean, in Behring Sea, bet. the con- 
tinents of Asia and America; N. Lat. 60° 18’, W. Lon. 
1729 4’, 

Gorge, (górj) [Fr.; L. gurgulio, the gullet.) ( Fort.) 
The entrance of a bastion, ravelin, or other work, open 
rearward between the inner extremities of its face or 
flanks. — (Arch.) Sume as CavETTO, Q. v. 

‘ROrgey, AnTHUR, (góre,) an Hungarian general, n.1818, 
was, owing to his military talents, given the chief com- 
mand of the patriot-army in the rising against Austria, 
1818. He defeated the latter at Nagy Sarlo in 1849, and 
became war-miuister and dictator. Gen. G. basely sur- 
rendered his army to a Russian force in the same year, 
was pardoned by the emperor, and retired into igno- 
minious obscurity —a traitor to his country and his 
race. In 1852 he published an attempted justification 
of his treason under the title of My Life and Acts in 
Hungary in 1848 and 1849. 

Gorgias, (gor/je-ds,) a distinguished sophist, n. at Leon- 
tium, Sicily, was a contemporary of Socrates, whom he 
survived. Ie p. at the age of 100 years. 

Gorgons, (górgiünz.) (Myth) Stheno, Enryale, and 
Medusa, three sister deities, who had hair entwined 
with serpents, hands of brass, winged bodies covered 
with scales, tusk-like teeth, and eyes so terrible that 
they turned every one on whom they looked to stone. 
Perseus is said to have killed them with the aid of 
weapons lent him by Pluto and other deities. 

Gorilla, (go-ril'lah.) (Zoil.) Bee ORANG-OUTANG, 

Goritz, (go’rits.) (Ger. Görz.) A town of the Austrian 
empire, p. Illyria, on the Isonzo, 20 m. N.W. of Trieste, 
noted for its extensive publications in Hebrew litera- 
ture. Pop. 13,297. 

Gorkum, (górküm,) a fortified city of the Nether- 
landi. on fhe Meuse, 21 m. 8.E. of Rotterdam. Pop. 

0,500. 

Gorlitz, (górlits) a fortified city of N. Germany, in 
Prussian Silesin, on the Neisse, 48 m. W. of Liegnitz. 
Pap. 36,689. 

*iortschaK off. (gór-chah-kóf",) the patronymic of a 
noble family, distinguished in Russian military and 
litical annals. Of its members may be mentioned 

ICHAEL, Prince G., B. 1795, who, after distinguished 
service in Poland, became eommander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies in the Danubian principalities and the 
Orimea, 1853-5. D., Governor of Poland, 1861. — ALEX- 
ANDER, PRINCE G., brother of the preceding, n. 1800, 
after serving in diplomatic capacities at London and 
Vienna, was appointed, in 1857, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at St. Petersburgh, and represented Russia at 
the Berlin Congress, in 1878. p. 1883 

Goshawk, (góshawk.) (Zoól.) See ASTUR. 

Goshen, (go'shn.) (Script) A fertile region of Egypt, 
supposed to have bordered on the E, arm of the Nile 
delta, toward Arabia. It served as an asylum for tho 
Isiaelite captives from the time of Jacob down to the 
days of Moses, 

Goshen, (go'shn,) in Indiana, a town, C. of Elkhart CO., 
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un the Elkhart river, 110 m. E S.B. of Chicago.—In New 


jork, n town of Orangs co., 60 miles N-N.W, of New 
York city. 

Goslar., (gòr'lahr,) a fortified town of Prussia, in Han- 
over, on the Gose, 4 m. S.E. of Hildesheim. Pop. 9,685, 

Gospel, (gós'pcl.) [A.8. godspell, good tidings.] ( Theol.) 
The entire doctrine of the Christian religion, being a 
translation of the Greek term Euangelion. The 4 books 
of the New Testament attributed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, are styled G. In the first 3 centuries 
succeeding Christ, many other G. were in circulation ; 
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eages from them, they did not assign to them divine 
authority. Some of these apocryphal G. are still extant, 

Gosport, (gós'port,) a fortified seaport 24 England, co. 
Hants, separated from Portsmouth by a river-inlet of 
the Solent. Pop. 8,250. 

Gossamer, (gór*a-mür.) [From L. gossypium, the cot. 
ton-tree.] Fine, light, filmy threads that float in the 
nir in calm, clear weather, especially in autumn. They 
are most usually seen in stubble-fields, and on furze or 
low bushes, and are Tormod: Dy small spiders: — they 
are otherwise termed jo dim) z eu 

Gossypium, (gós-sip'e-iim.) (Bot. See COTTON. 

Gotha ek a city of Central Germany, C. of thc 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on the Leine, 4A m. N.W. 
of Coburg. It is finely situated, well-built, and har 
considerable manufs. The well-known Almanach dc 
Gotha has been annually published here since 1764, 
Pop. 11,000. 

Gothard, (Mont St.,) (gól'ard,) a celebrated pas. 
and mountain-plateau of Switzerland, at an elevation 
of 11,000 ft. above sea-level, and surrounded by Alpine 
peaks and ranges. It lies between the canton Ticino 
on the N., Uri on the W.,the Grisons E., and the Va~ 
lais 8.; and over this pass is carried the highway from 
Fluelen, Lake Lucerne, to the Lake of Maggiore, N. 
Italy, at an altitude of 6,800 ft. This road entered upon 
its construction in 1820, and was finished in 1852. In 
the vicinity of the celebrated hospice of the same 
name, built on the highest pinnacle of the pass, 6,976 
ft., are the sources of the Rhine, Rhóne, and Reuss. A 
R.R. tunnel runs under the S&. G. Opened in 1882. 

Gothic Architecture, one of the noblest and com- 
pletest styles of architecture ever invented, comprising 
the various styles which prevailed in Western Europe 
from the middle of the 12tli cent. to the revival of clas- 
sic architectnre in the 16th cent. It was derived, 
through the Romanesque, from the corrupt Italian used 
in the latter period of the Roman empire; and is termed 
by the French the Style ogival (from ogive,a pointed 
arch), The pointed arch (Fig. 37), which characterizes 
the Gothic style, was adopted towards the end of the 
12th cent., though at first there was an anomalous mix- 
ture of circular and pointed arches; a tendency to per- 
peudicular lines 
became predomi- 
nant; the towers 
were made light 
and lofty. The [) 
powers of me- 
chanical construc- 
tion were at 
length exhibited 
in the utmost per- 
fection, the pro- 
portion between 
strength and bur- 


den being calcu- 
lated with extra- 
ordinary preci- 


sion, and the 
thrusts of the 
vaultings counter- 
acted in the most 
efficient and inge- 
nious manner— 
lightness and 
boldness being at- 
tained in the 
highest degree 
(Fig. 359). Many 
believe the point- 
ed arch to have 
been suggested by 
the interlacing of arches in the ornamentation of walls 
during the period of the Romanesque ; and others, that 
it was derived from the East; but something closely re- 
sembling it is found in the ruins and monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria, Tt is in France and England that 
the true spirit of the style was most felt, and the finest 
examples remain. In English architecture it is divided 
mm Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and Flam- 
yant, 

Gothland, (gót'Iànd,) an island of the Baltic Sea, be- 
longing to Sweden; N. Lat. 56° 54’-57° 56’, E. Lon. 18- 
199; area, 1,227 &q. m.; C. Wisby. Pop. 55,000.— A 
former p., and existing division of Sweden, comprising 
12 laens, or counties ; area, 37,924 sq.m. It occupies the 
8. peninsula of the kingdom, and is b. S.E. and W. by 
the Sound, Baltic, und Cattegnt, respectively. It was 
anciently divided into E. and W. Gothland, and a large 

rtion of its surface consists of water areas. 




















kid 


Fig. 250. — RADIATED RIBS IN PER- 
PENDICULAR VAULTING. (1420.) 


,456,430. 
but, although the fathers of the Church quoted pas- | Goths, (The,) (gdthz.) [L. Gothi, Gotones.] (Hist) An 
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anc. Germanic people, whose origin is lost in remote 

obecurity, though it is believed that they first inhabited 

parts of Soandinavia. When first recorded in history, 
they dwelt on the shores of the Baltic, around the Frische 

Haff. Tacitus makes mention of them, and we hear 

them next spoken of in the 3d cent., when they appear 

to have formed a powerful nation, peopling the coun- 
tries of the Euxine. In pro of years they advanced 
inte Moesia (250-1) and defeated the Romans under 

Decius; next made great conquests in Asia Minor; and, 

later, ravaged the Grecian coasts and cities. In 270 

they sustained serious defeats at the hands of the em- 

peror Claudius; and, two years later, Claudius com- 
pelled them to cede Dacia, and to conclude a peace 
which lasted for half a century. From 367-9 they again 
waged war with the Romans; and shortly afterward 
became divided into the Ostrogoths, or G. of the eastern 
ceuntries W. of the Don; and Visigoths, who occupied 
the countries W. of the Dnieper to the Danube. In 378, 
the Visigoths, who had sought Roman protection 
against the invading Huns, were driven into rebellion 
against their guardians, and utterly defeated the Ro- 
man army under Valens at Adrianople, 378. They then 
settled in Thrace and Dacia, and became incorporated 
with the E. Empire. After the downfall of the Huns, 

the Ostrogoths colonized Pannonia and Sclavonia, 453. 

The Visigoths, under their king Alaric, invaded and 

ravaged Greece, and in the 5th cent., Italy, sacked 
Rome (409-10), and accelerated the downfall of the W. 
Empire. They next carried their arms into 8. Gaul, 
and the N. of Iberia, or Spam, and toward the close of 
the cent , their cap., Toulouse, had become the metropo- 
lis of a prosperous kingdom; embracing the greater 
part of both countries N. and 8. of the Pyrenees. In 
476 the W. Roman empire fell through the Gothic in- 
vasion of Odoacer ; and, 489, tlie Ostrogoths, under Theo- 
doric, formed a new kingdom in Italy. They then be- 
came vassals to the emperor Justinian. After various 
vicissitudes, the Gothie Italian kingdom ceased to exist 
in 554, after its people had attained to a fair amount of 
civilization. 

Gottenburg, (gótn-boorg) or Goth'enburg, a 
commercial city of Sweden, C. of a co. of same name, 
(former goxt. of W.Gothland,) facing the northernmost 
point or Denmark, 280 m. W.S.W. of Stockholm. Pop. 

5,046. . 

Géttingen, (gi'ü )acity of Prussia, in Hanover, 
on tho Toine. 12 m. EE. of the city of Hanover, famous 
for its university. Pop. 18,914. 

Gouda, (gow'dah.) [Du. Ter Gouw.] A manuf. town 
of the Netherlands, at the point of meeting of the Yssel 
and Gouda rivers, 11 m. N.E. of Rotterdam, noted for 
its fine cathedral. Pop. 17,000. 

Gouge, (gooj.) [Fr., from Lat. guvia.] (Curp., £c.) 
kind of semicircular tool, in the form of a chisel for 
cutting or scooping out wood or stone. 

Gough, Huan, Viscount, (góf,) a British general, B. in 
Ireland, 1779, served with distinction in Spain; com- 
manded ih China, 1841, and took Canton ; defeated the 
Mahrattas in 1843, and gained the brilliant victories 
of Moodkee, Sobraon, and Ferozeshah over the Sikhs, 
1845-6. In 1849 he effected the subjugation of that 
people by the storming of Guzerat. Made a field-mar- 
shal of the empire in 1862, he p. in 1867. 

Goujon, JEN, (goo-zhón',) a French architect, B. in 
Paris, 1515, is sometimes regarded as having been the 
rehabilitator of sculpture in his native country; aud 
many of his finest works, bas-reliefs, &c., adorn the 
palace of the Louvre, Paris. Killed, being a Protestant, 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Gounod, Frux CHARLES, (goo-no',) a French musical 
composer, B. in Paris, 1818. His chief works are sym- 
phonies and operas, chief among the latter in popular- 
ity being Faust (1559), which has achieved a world-wide 
reputation. 

Gourd, (goord.) (Bot) See CucuRBITACEX. 

Gourde, (goord.) [Sp. gordo.] (Com.) In the Spanish 
W. India islands, Hayti, &c., the colonial dollar. In 
Louisiana, the American dollar. 

Goat, (govt.) m goutte.) (Med.) A very painful dis- 
ease, the principal seat of which is in the joints and 
li ents of the feet. It is often periodical or inter- 
mittent. 
people, and is attended with the secretion of the super- 
fluous earthy matter, which is no longer necessary for 
the formation of the bones, but which, instead of bein 
carried off by the proper channels, is deposited beneath 
the skin, and accumnlates internally, thus producing 
chalk-stones and various internal concretions. It is 
very common among those who indulge in the pleas- 
ures of the table, and is sometimes hereditary; but 
females seldom have this disease. 


Government, (güv'ürn-mZnt.) [Fr. gouvernement.] 





It is a disease which seldom attacks young | 
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(Pol. 'The particular form of political representation 
assumed by the executive power of a state; thus, when 
the governing power is vested in the hands of one in- 
dividual possessing irresponsible powers, it is an autoo- 
racy or despotism, as that of Russia; if invested in one 
person whose executive functions are administered by 
means of a cabinet of ministers responsible to the legis- 
lative assembly, or parliament, it is a constitutional 
monarchy, as England, for instance; if in the hands of 
the nobility, an aristocracy or oligarchy, such as the 
former so-called republics of Venice and Genoa; and if 
in the bands of the people or their immediate repre- 
sentatives, it constitutes a demecracy or republic, as in 
the case of the U. S. of America. The executive G. is the 
functional dept. of administering public affairs; the 
legislative G., that of enacting the laws; the judicial G., 
that of the administration of the laws for the further- 
ance of public justice and security. —(Gram.) The in- 
fluence of a word with regard to instruction; as when 
established usage demands that one word should neces- 
sitate another to be in a particular case or moed. — 
(Geog.) A political subdivision of a country or a colony 
ruled by an officer deputed by the sovereign; as, the 
government of Hong Kong. 

Governor, (güv'ürn-ór.) [Fr. gouverneur.] (Pol.) One 
who is invested with executive authority over a state. 
colony, or city ; as, the governor of New York.— ( Mach. 
In steam-engines, a contrivance for the regulation 
their action, ordinarily 
consisting of 2 heavy 
balls, fixed respective- 
ly on the lower ex- 
tremities of 2 rods, hav- 
ing at their upper ends 
hinges of some form 
that connect them with 
a vertical spindle, 
which is made to re- 
volve by the main 
powerof themachinery 
to be regulated; as in 
water-wheels, for in- 
stance. When the ma- 
chinery is set in motion 
to the proper degree 
of velocity, the rods 
and balls are carried 
round by the spindle 
at a regulated distance 
from it; but when the 
velocity becomes too 
great, the balls and 
rods are thrown out by 
centrifugal force; and 
this toa greater or less | 
extent diminishes the 
supply of steam to the 
steam-cylinder by 
means of the throttle- 
valve, orof water tothe Fig. 360. — SAFETY GOVERNOR. 
water-wheel by lower- Invented by A. P. Brown (New York). 
ing the sluice-gate, ur- 
til the correct rate of speed is arrived at. If the motion 
becomes tooslow,the balls descend below the proper posi- 
tion, which opens the throttle-valve of the steam-engine, 
or increases the supply of water to the water-wheel. 

Gov'ernor's Island, in New York harbor, has upon 
it the strong defences called Castle Williams and 
Columbus, 

Gower, (gor or gour,) [W. Gwr,] a peninsula of 8. 
Wales, in the W. of co. Glamorgan, abutting upon the 
Bristol Channel. 

Goyanna, (goi-in'nah,) a city of Brazil, p. Pernam- 
buco, on a river of same name, 35 m. N.W. of Olinda, 
Pop. 6,000. 

Goyaz, (go-yahz',) a city of Brazil, C. of a p: of same 
name, on the Vermelho, 605 m. N.W. of Rio de Janeiro, 
Pop. 9.000, 

Gozo, (o’20,) an island in the Mediterranean Sea, lying 
a short distance N.W. of Malta. It is 9 m. long by 5 
broad, and belongs to England. Fp. 16,500, 

Gracchus, Carus SEMPRONIUS, (grdk’kis,) a Roman 

orator and statesman, B. 159 B. C., became quaestor in 

126, and tribune 3 years later. These offices he filled 

with high ability and probity ; he caused the establtsh- 

ment of good laws, and fostered the development of 
commerce and the arts, One of his laws eps the 

t férestce of the judiciary power from the senate to 

the ox bed d Reilocted tribune in 122, he in- 

curred the opposition of the senate, and perished in a 

massacre organized by Opimius, his enem , 12L— 

TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS, B. 168, was a brother of the pre- 

ceding, and after successful military service in Africa, 
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was made quæstor in 137, and tribune in 134. His pro- 
jected distribution of the public lands having excited 
the animosity of the patrician order, G. during his 
second candidacy for the office of tribune was attacked 
by the aristocrats Ied by Scipio Nasica, and perished 
with several hundreds of his adherents, in 133. See 
CORNELIA. 

Grace, (grãs.) [Fr.; Gr. charis.) (Theol) There are 
many shades of meaning which this word bears in 
Scripture. Applied to God in the New Testament, it 
denotes the free outcoming of his love to man; and 
when man, on the other hand, is suid to be in a state of 
grace, it implies that he is in the enjoyment of this 
divine love and favor. Among theologians, G. is spoken 
of as efficacious and irresistible; it is also distinguished 
into common or general, and specinl or particular. These 
and many other distinctions have given rise to long and 
warm controversíes in the Church, respecting which 
the reader is referred to theological works bearing upon 
the subject. 

Graces, (awe) (grá'sie.) [L. Gratiæ.] (Myt.) Among 
the Romans, Aglaia, Timha, and Euphrosyne, daughters 
of Venus by Jupiter or Bacchus; worshipped in common 
with the Nino Muses. They are represented as beauti- 
ful virgins in attendance upon their mother, the queen 
of love and beauty. Among tho Greeks, the G., under 
the name of Charites, daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, 
were considered the carnal embodiments of beauty and 
gracefulnoss.—( Mus.) Turns, trills, and shakes, intro- 
duced by way of ornamentation. 

Graciosa, (gra-the-0'zah.) Sce AZORES. 

Grncioso, (grathe-'2.) {Sp.] (Dram.) The name 
given on the Spanish stage to the clown or buffoon. 

Gradntion, ed) ume L. gradatio, an ad- 
vancing by steps.) (Mus. diatonic ascending or 
descending succession of sounds. —( Paint.) The grad- 
ual blending of one tint into another. —(Zog.) A form 
of argumentation which consists of propositions so dis- 
posed that the attribute of the first is the subject of the 
second; that of the second the subject of the third, and 
so on till the last attribute comes to be predicated of 
the subject of the first proposition. 

Gradenigo, Pietro, (grah-da-ne'go,) n. 1249, became 
Doge of Venice in 1239, and during his tenure of that 
office instigated the movement by which the aristocracy 
was rendered hereditary and the dominant power in 
the state. D. 1311. 

Gradient, (gra'de-^nt.) [From L. gradiens, advancing 
by successive paces.) (Ci. Engin.) On railways, an 
inclined plane, or the proportional degree of nscent or 
descent of any portion of the line, other than a strict 
level; thus, an inclined plane, 4 m. long, with a total 
fall of 84 ft., is said to have a C. of 21 ft. in the mile. 

Gradunl, (grdd'u-dl.) [From L. gradus, a step.] (En) 
A term applied to such portions of the Psalms, &c., as 
are chanted after the Epistle is read, in the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church : —also written grail. 

Graduate, (grdd'wát) [Same deriv.] (#duc.) In 
academic parlance, one who has obtained a degree or 
diploma at a college or university; as, a graduate of 
Yale. Also, the recipient of a degree conferred by some 
incorporated scientific or professional society. 

Graduation, (Ashin) Same deriv.] (Chem.) The 
process of reducing a liquid to a certain consistence, by 
means of evaporation.—(Ast.) The operation of divid- 
ing eircular arcs into degrees, minutes, &c. Tt requires 
the greatest accuracy nud degree of mechanical skill 
for its perfect execution. 

Gradus, (gra‘diis.) [From the L. phrase, gradus ad 
Parnassum, a step toward Parnassus.] (Gram.) A lexi- 
con of prosody used in the study of tho classics. 

Gree, (gré'si.) (Anc. Geog.) The Greeks, or people of 
anc, Greece, 

Graf, (gràf.) [Ger.] (ITer.) A German title of nobility, 
corresponding with the French comte and the English 
earl; as, the Graf von Mokke. 

Grafting, (gráft'ing.) [Erom A.S. græft, cut or hewn.] 
(Hom) he process of Inserting a branch of one tree 

nto the stock of another, so that it may receive nourish- 
ment from it, while nt the same time it produces a new 
tree like the old one whence the graft was taken. The 
use of grafting is to propagate any raro kinds of fruits. 
All good fruits have been obtained accidentally from 
seeds. It is qnite uncertain whether or not the seeds 
of these will produce fruit worthy of cultivation; but 
when shoots are taken from such trees as bear good 
frnit, no degeneration is to be apprehended. Generally 
speaking, all the species of one genus may be grafted 
on one another; but there are exceptions; thus, the 
apple cannot be usefully grafted on the pear. Species 
belonging to different natural orders can scarcely ever 
he grafted on each other, Hence, the nearer in affinity 
the scion and the stock, the bettor. 
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Grafto (grant) & town of Canada W., Northumber- 
land cor 3m. S.W. of Belleville. Pop. 500. 
Grafton, (grdf'tün,) in Massachusetts, a manuf, town of 
Worcester co., 40 m. W.8.W. of Boston. Pop. 4,594.— In 
New H shire, a N.W. co., on the Vermont fronfier; 
area, 1, .m. C. Haverhill and Plymouth. Pl 
39,108. —In LA Virginia, a town of Taylor co., 100 m. 8. 
of Wheeling. Pop. LIET: ato PER a 
Gragnano, (grdn-yah'no,) a town of 8. y, p- Na- 
ples, 2 m. W. of Castellamare. Pop. 11,425. 
Gra‘ham or CLAVERHOUSE, JOHN (Viscount DUNDEE), a 
Scots general, the “ Bonnie Dundee ” of song and story, 
B. 1650, rendered his name a byword throughout his 
native country for devoted loyalty to his king (James 
II.), and relentless persecution of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters or Puritans. Killed in the hour of victory at 
Grate: eae: ‘acs L. ] (4 d Cbm.) 
rain, (gràn.) zd granum. gric. an E 
The generic at given to the seeds of wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, rice, &c. —(Bot.) The veiny or fibrous sub- 
8tance of wood in a modifled state. — (Camb.) The unit 
or integer of our system of weights. The pound troy 
contains 5,760 grains, the avoirdupois 7,000; the troy 
and apothecaries' oz. 480 grs. and the avoirdupois oz. 
43114. With the barometer at 30 ins., a G. constitutes 
gy Part of the weight of 1 imp. gall. of water at 629 


Grainger, (grán'jür,) in Tennessee, a N.E. co.; area, 
330 sq. m.; C. Rutledge. Pop. 12,421. 

Grains of Par'adise. ( Bot.) See AMOMON. 

Grakle. (Zojl) See IcrERIDA. 

Grallatores, (grdl-la-to'réz,) or WADERS. (Zoil.) An 
O. of birds, generally characterized by very long le 
and by the nakedness of the lower part of the tibia, 
adapting them for wading in water without voting 
their feathers. They have also generally long necksan 
long bills. They are divided into the families Grwidæ 
(Cranes); Aramid:e (Courlans); Ardeidæ (Herons); Can- 
cromidæ (Boat-bills); Cinconide (Storks); Tantalide 
(bis); Plataleidæ (Spoon-bills); Charadrid:e reden 

Txmatopodide (Turnstones); Recurvirostridæ (Avocets); 
Phalaropide (Phalaropes); Scolopacide (Suipes); and 
Rallidw (Rails), 

Graminacez, (grdm-In-a'se-e.) (Bot.) The Grasses, an 
O. of plants, all. Giumales. They are herbaceous plants 
with round usually hollow-jointed stems; narrow al- 
ternate leaves, having a 
split sheath and often a 
ligule at its summit; and 
flowers arranged in spikes 
or panicles, perfect or im- 
perfect. The flowers are 
composed of a series of 
leaves or bracts — the 
outer, called glumes, al- 
ternate, often unequal, 
usually two, sometimes 
one, rarely none; the rest, 
called pales or glumelles, 
usually two, alternate, the 
lower or outer one being 

popie; the upper or inner 

having two dorsal or late- 
ral ribs, and supposed to 
be formed of two pales 
united; sometimes one or 
both are wantiug. The 
glumes enclose one or 
more flowers, and among the flowers there are often 
abortive florets, Stamens hypogynous, one to six, 
usually three; anthers versatile, The O. is a very im- 
ortant one, as supplying food for man and animals, 
he various cultivated grains and the pasture grasses 
belong to it. 

Graminivorous, (-iv/o-ris.) [From L. gramen, grasa, 
and voro, to swallow.) Feeding upon grass, as horses, 
cattle, sheep, and the like. 

Grammar, (grdm'mdr.) [F. grammaire; Gr. gramm 
a writing. aat science or art which analyzes an 
classifies the words composing a language, which de- 
tails its peculiarities, and supplies rules, regulated and 
recognized by the best authorities, for its construction 
and correct application. General G. teaches the prin- 
ciples which are common to all languages; and the 
grammar of any particular language teaches the prin- 
ciples peculiar to that language. G. treats of sentences, 
and of the several parts of which they are composed, 
Sentences consist of words, words of one or more sylla- 
bles, and syllables of one or more letters ; so that, in fact, 
letters, ay Hable, words, and sentences make up the 
whole subject of G.—( Educ.) A book containing p 
erly digested rules and principles for the correct Ain A 


ing and writing of a language ; as, a French grammar, 








Fig. 261. — GRAMINACES. 
(Gen. Agrostis.) 
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A GrAMMAR-SCHOOL in its original sense signifies a school 
in which students are grammatically grounded in the 
classics. In the U. States, however, the term is applied 
to an academy below a high-school in educational 
status, and above a primary one. 

Gramme, GRAM, (grim.) |Fr., from Gr. mma, n 
weight of two oboli.) (Cumb.) In the French metrical 
system, the unit or integer of weight, equal to 15438 
Eng. troy grains. It is equivalent. when the centigrade 
thermometer stands at 4:1? O., to the weight of a cubic 
centimetre of distilled water, 

Gramont, or Grammont, (gran monly ) the patro- 
nymic of a noble house eminent in French history, sov- 
eral of whose members became marshals of France. — 
PHILIBERT, COMTE DR G., B. 1621, served with gallantry 
under Condé and Turenne, and was oue of the most 
brilliant wits and leaders of fashion at the court of 
Charles II. of England. His well-known Memoirs, 
edited by his brother-in-law, Count Anthony Hamilton, 
have passed through many editions, 

Grampians, (‘The,) (grdmp’e-dnz,) or GRAMPIAN 
Ais, the principal chain of mountains in Scotland, 
which, rising bet. Argyle and Dumbarton cos.,and after 
traversing Perth, Kincardine, Aberdecn, Bamff, and 
Elgin cos., finds its outiet in Inverness-shire. Its high- 
est summit is Ben Nevis (4,406 ft.), at its western ex- 
tremity. — Also, a mountain-range in the colony of Vic- 
toría, 8. Australia. Chief summit, Mt. William, 4,500 
ft. in height. 

Grampus, (grám'püs.)) (Zool) See DELPHINIDÆ. 

Gran, (graim,)a free city of Hungary, at the confluence 
of a river of same name with the Danube, 25 m. N.W. 
of Buda. Pop. 11,715. 

Granada, (grán'ah-dah,) a modern p., and former king- 
dcm of Spain, b., respectively, W. by Andalusia, E. by 
Murcia, and S. and 8.K. by the Mediterranean Sea. It 
has been formed out of the ane. p. of Andalusia, and has 
an area of 4,935 Eng. sq. m. Surface, mountainous, 
being traversed by Sierra Nevada, the Alpujarras, &c. 
Soil, fertile and well cultivated, aud rich in minerals, 
G., after forming a portion of the Roman p. of Boeti 
became a rich and powerful Morisco kingdom, fonnde 
by the Saracens, and their last possession in Europe 
prior to its conquest in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, 1492, Pop. 468,123. — GRANADA, a famous city of 
the Moors, and C. of above p., and of the anc. kingdom, 
on the Xenil, 120 m. W. of Seville. The city is built in 
the form of a demi-lune, on two adjacent hints, and is 
divided into 4 quarters intersected by the Darro. 
forms a coup d'ail of magnificent towers and palaces 
surrounded by trees; foremost among its architectural 
wonders being the famous Alhambra, the most mar- 
vellous example of the Saracenic style extant, and of 
singular and antique beauty. Pop. 68,814. 

Grun'ndn, a city of Central America, repub. of Nicara- 
gua, on Lake Nicaragua; N. Lat. 10° 12’, W. Lon. 87° 


46. Ave. 11,000. 

Gran'ada, (New.) Sce Cotomnra (UNITED STATES oF). 

Granby, (gridn'be,) a town of Canada E., Shefford co., 
50 m. S.S. E. of Montreal. Pop. 1,600, 

Gran Chaco, (El.) (grahn chah'ko,) a vast region 
of 8. America, divided bet. the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay, and consisting of an immense tract of wooded 
and pasture lands occupied by roving Indian tribes. It 
is watered bf the rivers Paraila, Vermejo, Pilcomayo, 
and Salado; has generally a fertile soil in a state of per- 
fect nature, and has been but little explored by Euro- 
peans. 

Grand-Duke, (-dik’.) (Ger. Gross-herzog.] (Her.) In 
German, a duke-regnant, ranking next to a king in 
dignity ; as, the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
In Russia, the title borne by the cadets of the imperial 
house ; as, the Grand- Duke Alexis. 

Grandee, (grin-dé'.) (Sp. grande; L. grandis, illus- 
trious.) In Spain and Portugal, the highest rank of no- 
bility. Originally, the title was limited to such nobles 
ns descended from the great feudatories of the crown; 
and, until the time of Cardinal Ximenes, the G. were in 
the enjoyment of certnin exclusive privileges, which 
placed them almost on a par with princes of the blood; 
but tho title now is little better than a nominal one, re- 
tained principally to mark those families of the “ blue 
blood " — that is, of the purest aristocracy of descent. 

Grand Gulf, in Mississippi, a vill, of Claiborne co., on 
the Mississippi river, 60 m. N. of Natchez. The Con- 
federates erected strong works which commanded the 
river at this spot, during the Civil War; they were, 
however, taken by Com. Porter’s gunboats, May 3, 1863, 

Grand Haven, (-hi'rn,) in Michigan, a town, C. of 
Ottawa co., at the point where Grand River finds its out- 
let into Lake Michigan, 93 miles west by south of 
Lansing. 


Grand Isle, (-i/,) an island of Michigan, near the s. | 
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shore of Lake Superior, and with tho celebrated “ Pic- 
tured Rocks" between it and the mainland ; area, 105 
sq. m.—In Vermont, a N.W. co., verging upon Lower 
Canada ; area, 77 sq. m.; C. North Hero. Pop. 4,082. 

Grand Lake, in Maine, lies bet. Aroostook and Wash- 
ington eos. and New Brunswick, and connects by the 
St. Croix river with Passamaquoddy Bay ; area, 60.8q. m. 

Grand Master, (-mds'tiir.) ( Hist.) In medieval times, 
a title by which were known the chiefs of the various 
orders of monastic knights, such as the Templars, those 
of Rt. John, and the Hospitallers. During the anc. French 
regime the so-called G. M. of France was first officer of 
the imperial household. The term is now obsolete, save 
in its serving to denominate the chief officers of the 
Freemasons, Oddfellows, and other societies of a kin- 
dred character. 

Grand Rapids, (-rip'idz) in Michigan, a flourishing 
city, O. of Kent co., on the great rapids of Grand River, 
60 m. W.N.W. of Lansing. 

Grand River, in Colorado Ter., rises in Summit co., 
on the W. side of the Rock Mts., and, flowing 5 W. 
into Utah Ter, there takes the name of Colorado. — In 
Louisiana, a stream having its source in Atchafalaya 
Bayou, and falling into Take Chetimaches. — In Michi- 
gan, a river formed in Jackson co, by the meeting of 
several small streams, and which, after a flow of 270 m., 
empties in Ottawa co. into Lake Michigan. — Also, the 
name of two rivers in Missouri, of minor importance. 

Grand Traverse, (-tráv'ürz) in Michigan, a. N.W. 
co. ; area, 500 sq. m.; C, Grand Traverse. 

Granicus, (gràn'c- m (Anc. Geog.) The anc. name 
of a small river of Bithynia, on whose banks a great 
battle occurred, 334 B.C., in which 600,000 Persians un- 
der Darius were overthrown by 30,000 Grecks under 

Mer og the D 
ranite, (grin'it) [Fr. nit; L. granu, a grain. 
(Min. and Geol.) A rock of igneous origin, pond a] 
crystals of Aem felspar, and mica, confusedly mixed 
together. The felspar is sometimes white, sometimes 
red. When it occurs in large crystals it is called Por- 
phyritic G. There is a variety composed only of felspar 
and quartz, which on certain sections presents broken 
lines resembling Eastern characters, and hence it is 
called Graphic When hornblende takes the place 
of mica, the rock is called Syenite. G. is believed to 
have once been in a state of fusion in the interior of the 
earth, and to have cooled slowly, under great pressure. 
Although G. is often found at the surface of the earth, 
some vast mountain ranges chiefly consisting of it, it is 
never found lying upon sedimentary rocks. b^ has evi- 
dently been found at widely distant epochs; for while 
it lies beneath the oldest fossiliferous rocks, it is found 
penetrating in the form of veins into rocks of the ter- 
tiary period. G,is much used for building purposes. 
Some kinds however readily decay. From its disinte- 
gration č» situ has been found the clay called Kaolin 
which is employed in the manufacture of porcelain. 
See GNEISS. R 

Granivorous, (grd-niv’o-rus.) (Zoöl.) A term applied 
to animals which feed on grains, 

Grant, (grdnt.) [From L. grantare, to solemnly prom- 

iss] (Law.) A metbod of conveyance by simple deed, and 

without livery or seizin, appropriate to estates in lands 
or tenements not in possession, and also to incorporeal 
hereditaments. Also the thing so conveyed; as, a grant 
of public property. 

Grant, Six Francis, R.A., a British artist, B. ofan anc. 
family near Perth, 1804, after achieving a great reputa- 
tion as a limner and animal painter, became President 
of the Royal Academy, 1866. 

Grant, ULrsses Simpson, 18th Pres. of the U. States, 
was B. in Clermont co., Ohio, April 27,1822. After en- 
tering West Point Academy E 1839, he graduated 
thence 4 years later, and was brevetted 2d lieutenant 
of the 4th Infantry. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican war, became Ist lieut. in 1847 and captain in 
1853, He resigned his commission in the following year, 
ond abt. 1859-60, commenced business as a tanner, &c., 
in Galena, Ill. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, 
1861, G. was nppointed lieut.-colonel of volunteers, and, 
in Aug. following, made brigadier-gen. He was then 

iven the command of the dist. of S.E. Missouri, and on 

ov. 7th fought his first and indecisive battle with the 
enemy at Belmont. In 1562 he opened the campaign by 
capturing Fort Henry, 6th Feb., and Fort Donelson on 
the 14th —successes which compelled the Confederates 
to evacuate Nashville and Columbus. G.’s next success 
was at Shiloh, 7th April, where he defeated Gen. John- 
ston with heavy loss. Then, after inflicting some minor 
defeats on the enemy, he advanced to the siege of Vicks- 
burg, which city surrendered with its garrison of 30,000 
men on the 4th of July, 1862. In Oct, having now 
become major-general the regular army, G. was 
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entrusted with the command of the Military Dept. of the 
Mississippi. Appointed lieut.-general by Congress, on 
the 12th March, 1864, he was given the chief command 
of the Union armies, and commenced operations against 
the enemy on the Potomac. ‘On May 5, commenced the 
sanguinary and undecided battle of the Wilderness, the 
prelude to an almost daily series of engagements until 
the 3d June, when he was defeated at Cold Harbor with 
heavy loss. He also failed in an assault on Petersburg, 
July 30. On the 2d April, 1865, Gen. G. compelled Lee 
to evacuate that city, and followed up his success by 
bringing about the Confederate Commander-in-chief" 
surrender at Appomattox Court-House, on the 9th. In 
reward for hís services, G. was created General of the 
Army, and acted as Sec. of War from the 1st Aug., 1867, 
^ to the 14th June, 1868. He was elected president by 
the Republican party in 1869, re-elected in Nov., 1872, 
his majority over Greely, being 762,991. In 1877 he 
made a tour of the world. By special act, he was, Mar. 
3, 1885, placed on the retired list, with pay and rank of 
neral. D. at Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., 
uly 23, 1885. 

Grant, iu Ind., a N.E. cent. co.; 420 sq. m.; €. Marion. 
—In Ky., a N. co.; a. 200 s. m.; C., Williamstown.—In 
Wis., a S. W. co., a. 1,224 sq. m.; C. Lancaster. 

Grantee’. (Law.) One in whose favor a grant or con- 
veyance, as of lands, is made:—as opposed to the 
grantor, or person who makes such conveyance. 

Grantham, (grdnt'hdm,) a town of England, co. Lin- 
coln, on the Witham, 24 m. S. of the city of Lincoln. 
Pop. 12,450. 

Grantham, a t'w'p. and par. of Canada W., Lincoln 
co., on Lake Ontario, 30 m. 8. of Toronto, Fop. 3,929. 
Granulation, (grin-u-la'shin.) [From L. granum, a 
grain.] (Metall.) A process by which metal is formed 
into granular masses; performed, generally, by pouring 
the metal, while in a fluid state, into water. Should it 
require to be finely triturated, it must be made to pass 
through a perforated ladle or sieve. If the particles are 
intended to be spherical, it must be poured from such 
a height that they will be cold before reaching the 
water: — shot is made in this manner — hence the great 
altitude of the structures called &hot-towers. — ( Med.) 
The minute, grain-like, fleshy bodies which form on the 
surfaces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve 
both for filling up the cavities and bringing nearer 
together and uniting their sides, he color of healthy 
granulations is a deep florid red, and they always have 
a tendency to unite. When livid, they are unhealthy, 

and have only a languid circulation. 

Granvelle, ANTOINE DE PERRENOT, CARDINAL DE, 
(graa eam) a French statesman, B. at Besançon, 1517. 

fter filling high offices of state under, and enjoying 
the favor of the emperor Charles V., he was appointed 
by the son of the latter, Philip IT., to act as counsellor to 
Margaret of Austrin, Regent of the Netherlands. There, 
however, his persecution of the Protestants brought 
him into so much odium as to necessitate his removal. 
He afterwards became Viceroy of Naples, and p. in 1586. 

Granville, (GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON GowEn,) 2D 
EARL, (grdn’vtl,) an English statesman, B. 1815, was 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Great Ex- 
hibition held in London, 1851; succeeded Palmerston 
as Foreign Minister in the same year; in 1855, Lord 
Pres. of the Council, and leader of the House of Lords, 
1859-1866. In 1868, he became Minister for the Colo- 
nies; and, in 1870, succeeded the Earl of Clarendon as 
Foreign Minister — which position he held until 1874. 
He is one of the most accomplished and universally 
popular of living Englishmen. 

Granville, (grdn'veel,) a seaport of France, dept. La 
Manche, 12 m. N.W. of Avranches. Its fisheries are 
extensive. Pop. 15,622. 

Granville, iu N. Carolina, a N. co., on the Virginian 
frontier; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Oxford. 

Grape, (grap. [From It. grappo, a cluster of grapes.] 
The fruit of the vine growing in clusters, from which 
wine is expressed. When G. are dried and preserved, 
they are called raisins ; or, if they are of the very small 
kind grown in Greece and the Ionian Islands, they are 
known as currants, See VITIS. 

Grape’-sugar. (Chem.) Same as GLUCOSE, q. v. 

Graphite, (grádf'it.) [From Gr. grapho, I write.) (Min.) 
See PLUMBAGO. 

Graphometer, (-óm'e-tür.) rom Gr. ho, and 
metron, measure.) (Math.) An instrument with which 
to find the number of degrees in any angle, the vertex 
of which is as the centre of the instrument: — called 
also semicircle, 

Grapnel, (grdp'nél,) or GRAPLING. [Fr. grapin-] ( Naut.) 
A small anchor to which are attached 4 or 5 hooks or 
claws: it is used in boats and small vessels in mooring, 
and for dragging the bottoms of rivers, &c. 








Grasshopper, (grás'hóp-pür.) (ZoUL) 
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Grass, (grds) [A.R. gres.] Generally, herbage; green 


fodder for horses, cattle, &c. — (Bot.) One of the GRAM- 
INACER, 


. v. 
Grasse, (grahs,) a town of France, C. of dep. Alpes- 


Maritimes, near the Mediterranean, 23 m. E.N.E. of Dra- 
guignan. It is famous for its manuf. of essences and 
perfumes. Pop. 12,241. 

Ree Locus- 


TARIÆ. 


Grass-tree. (Bot.) See XANTHORRHÆA, 
Gratian, (gra'she-in,) emperor of Rome, s. his father 


Valentinian I., 375 A.D., and shared in the co-rule of 
the W. Empire with his brother Valentinian II. In 
383 his army revolted in favor of Maximus, and put G. 
to death at Lyon. His reign was characterized by mild- 
ness and a zealous promotion of Christianity. 


Gratiot, (gra‘she-ct,) in Michigan, a S. central co.; area, 


650 sq. m.; C. Ithaca. 


Grattan, Henry, (grdt’tan,) an eminent Irish orator 


and statesman, B. in Dublin, 1750. After studying law 
in London, he entered the trish Parliament, where he 
speedily rose to the highest rank as an orator and pa- 
triotic statesman. In 1780 the Irish House of Commons 
voted him a sum of £50,000 “ for his great national ser- 
vices.” He eloquently but fruitlessly opposed the Act 
of Union; and in 1805 entered the English Parliament, 
in which he distinguished himself as a brilliant advo- 
cate of Catholic Emancipation. D.1820. 

Gratz, (grals,) a flourishing city of the Austrian em- 
pire, C. of p. Styria, on the Mur, 89 m. 8.W. of Vienna. 
Manuf. Textile goods, leather, hardware. Pop. 80,732. 

Graudenz, igro aens) a fortified and manuf. town 
of Prussia, p. W. Prussia, on the Vistula, 60 m. 8E. of 
Dautzig. . 14,062, 

Gravamente, (grdv-ah-mén'te.) [It.) (Mus) Denot- 
ing a part or passage to be played in low, solemn tones. 

Grave, (graiv.) [From L. gravis, solemn.] (Mus.) Low or 
deep in pitch, as distinguished from acute, q. v. — GRAVE 
ACCENT. (Pros.) An accent marked thus (`), as an indi- 
cation that the voice must be lowered. 

Gravel, (grdv'l.) [From L. gravella, sand.) Small 
stones or pebbles intermixed with sand. It is supposed 
to originate from aggregated fragments of rocks or 
flints, worn by the action of water and by their natural 
attrition, iuto rounded and other forms, varying in size 
from that of a pea to a pigeon's egg. —(Med.) A pain- 
ful disorder, arising from a gritty matter concreting 
into small stones in the kidneys and bladder. A vege- 
table diet and alkaline drinks are the best prophylactics. 

Gravelines, (grdv-leen’,) a seaport of France, dep. 
Nord, 12 m. 8.W. of Dunkerque. Pop. 6,510. 

Graves, (grávz,) in Kentucky, a 8.W.co.; area, 600 8q. 
m. ; C. Mayfield. 

Gravesend, (grávznd,) a seaport of England, co. 
Kont, on the Thames, 24 miles E.S.E. of London. Pop, 

782. 

Gravimeter, (gra-vim'e-tir.) [From L. gravitas, 
weight, and Gr. metron, measure.] (Phys.) An instru 
ment for determining the specific gravities of liquid ana 
solid bodies. 

Gravina, (grah-vé/nah,) a manuf. town of S. Ttaly, p. 
NM Bari, and 37 m. S.W. of the city of Bari. Jp, 
13,816. 

Gravitation, (griiv-e-td'shiin.) [From L. gravitas, 
heaviness.] (Phys) The name given to the great law, 
established by Newton, that every particle of matter 
within the universe attracts every otber particle with & 
force proportional directly to the product of the num- 
bers representing their mass, and inversely to the 
square of the distance separating one from the other. 
The term G. is more commonly npplied to the operatiom 
of the great law throughout the interplanetary and in- 
terstellar spaces, while the term gravity or Terrestrial 
gravitation is npplied to the action of the earth's mass 
upon terrestrial bodies. G. forms the bond by which 
the countless particles comprising the universe are held 
together in their present arrangement and shape; and 
it equally regulates the descent of the minutest grain 
of dust to the ground, and the motion of the planets in 
their orbits. The force of G. varies directly as the 
masses of the gravitating bodies; for example, if one of 
two such bodies has a mass twice that of the other, 
then the attracting force of the former is twice that of 
the latter. It varies also inversely as the square of their 
distances ; for example, if a given distance be made twice 
greater, the attracting force will be four times less, Aa 
it is the combined operation of every part of the globe 
that produces terrestrial G., we may consider the attract- 
ing force to act only from the centre. G. has the same 
intensity at all parta of the earth's surface, which are at 
equal distances from the centre. The farther away a 
body is from that point the less is the gravitatimg force 
Consequently toat force is less intense on the top e£ € 


^ 
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mountain than at the surface of the ocean. The force 
of G. is measured by way of the pendulum. Weight 
is the effect of the gravitating force. It is the pressure 
which the attraction of the earth causes a body to exert 
upon some other body interposed between it and' the 
earth's centre. Weight is proportional to mass, Abso- 
lute weight is the relation which the pressure of the 
body bears to that of some other bony; whose pressure 
is taken as unity. The absolnte weight of bodies of 
similar constitution is proportional to their volumes. 
Bodies which, with equal volumes, have different 
weights, have also different densities: that body which 
has the greatest waight being more dense than another 
of the same volume but less weight. The attracting 
force of the earth is strongly shown in the fall toward 
it of bodies left without support. See FALLING BODIES. 

Gravity, (gràv'e-te.) dne deriv.] (Phys.) See CEN- 
TRE OP GRAVITY and GRAVITATION. — ( Mus.) Depth or 
lowness of sound, as opposed to acuteness. — (Chem.) 
See SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

Gray, Asa, (grd,) a distinguished American botanist, B. 
in Oneida co., N. Y., in 1810. In 1842 he was appointed 
Fisher professor of natural history at Harvard Colige. 
Among his many standard works may be mentioned the 
Botanical Text- Book (1842), and Structural and System- 
atic Botany (1858). 

Gray, Grorce Robert, an English naturalist, B. at Chel- 
sea, 1807, is chief of the Zoblogical Department in the 
British Museum, and author of The Genera of. Birds (3 
TOME 1837-49), a splendidly illustrated and valuable 
work. 

Gray, Taomas, an English poet, B. in London, 1716, and 
educated at Cambridge, in which university he became 
professor of Modern Literature ın 1769. His “Odes " 
occupy a high rauk in English poetry, and his well- 
known Elegy written in a Country Churchyard (1749) 
is one of the most perfect compositions of its kind in 
the language. D. 1771. 

Gray, Grey, (gra) [A.S.greg.] (Paint) One of a 
class of pigments possessing cool and cinereous tints ef 
a neutral character, or between white and black, or 
white and blue. 

Grayling, (grd'ling.) (Zoil.) See SALMONIDE. 

Grayson, (gra'sün,) iu Kentucky, a W. central co.; area, 
700 square m.; C. Litchfield.—In Terus, a N. county. 
b. on Indian Ter.; area, 910 sq. m.; €. Sherman.—In 
Virginia, n S.8.W. co.; area, 840.84. m. It is b. N.W. 
by Iron Mountain, and S.E. by the Blue Ridge. C. 
Independence. 

Gray’-stone. (Geol. A volcanic rock, allied to ba- 
neis pad composed of felspar, iron, and augite or horn- 

lende. 

Grazioso, (grál-se-o'zo.) [It., gracefully.] (Mus) A 
term affixed to a passage required to be performed with 
grace and elegance of execution. 

Grease, (grés.) [From L. crassus, fat.] A term of gen- 
eral application to all oily or fatty matters, but gen- 
erally to those having some degree of solidity, as tallow. 
It is more specially applied to fatty matters which are 
so deteriorated with dirt or other impurities as to be 
unfit for candle-making and other manufactures requir- 
ing some degree of purity in the material. G. is largely 
employed as a lubricant for machinery, and especially 
for the wheels of carriages. The G. employed for the 
axles of carriages and carts consists of the most inferior 
kinds of G. mixed with a little tar. 

Great Basin, (The,) (sometimes termed FREMONT'S 
Basin,) an extensive territory, hitherto but only par- 
tially explored, occupying an area of abt 1,5,000 sq. m. 
in Utah and Nevada. It consists, for th: nost part, of 
a barren desert, though there are, here and there, a few 
fertile oases to be found. First traversed by Col. Fre- 
mont (q. v.) on his overland expedition to California. 

Great Britain, or, as it is officially styled, the 
UNITED KINGDOM oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, forms 
with its foreign possessions and colonies throughout 
the world what is known as THE British EMPIRE. The 
term G. B. is confined to the island of Britain (anc. 
Britannia and Albion), which consists of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, and the principality of Wales. 
Each one of these countries, together with the sister 
kingdom of Ireland, is elsewhere geo; hically de- 
scri in this work, under their respective heads. G. B. 

roper is the largest island in Europe, and is situate bet. 

. Lat. 49° 57' 30-58? 40’ W”, and bet. Lon. 1° 46 E., and 
6° 13’ W. Length, N. to S., from Dunnet Head to Start 
Point, abt. 650 m.; maximum (mainland) breadth, from 
the Land's End to the N. Foreland, abt. 320 m. — Extim. 
area, (including islands,) 89,359 sq. m. The British em- 
pire embraces states, colonies, and dependencies in all 
the five divisions of the globe, to which reference is 
made under their several names. The following table is 
from recent returns. 








Possessions. 





UNiTED. KINGDOM .. 


236,338,391 





Under the Berlin Treaty, of 1878, Cyprus was ui: 
and her N.W. frontier in Asia, further rri ei 
Govt. The British govt. is based upon what is called 
constitutional monarchy, hereditary in succession, and 
oue in which the executive authority is vested in the 
sovereign, assisted by & cabinet of ministers who are 
responsible to the people as represented by the Parlia- 
ment of the realm. To the latter belongs the sole legis- 
lative power. It consists of two houses — that of the 
Lords, composed of hereditary peers, and that of the 
Commons, or body of representatives elected by the pe 
ple. — Relig. The established religion is Protestantism 
consisting of two churches — the Episcopal, or Uni 
Church of England and Ireland ; the other the 
rian, or Church of Scotland. Besides these there are 
sects of almost every known denomination — perfect 
toleration existing in ecclesiastical affairs. In Ireland 
the Roman Catholic faith forms the prevailing belief. 
— Geol. and Min. The rocks of G. B. constitute the en- 
tire typical series of the earth's strata, as exemplified 
by the whole ized series of stratified deposite 
found within its limits. As minerals, the Brit- 
Islands are exceptionally rich. Recent statements 
give the following figures :—Iron ore, 14,59),713 tons; 
copper, 15,132 tons ; lead, 51,259 tons ; tin, 14,370 tons; 
zinc, 26,408 tons; while of coal, 169,9 5,219 tons were 
mined, valued at over $200,000,L00. Various other 
minerals were largely mined, including barytes, gyp- 
suin, salt, i. e., Ayri. The soll of G. B. is almost .ex- 
clusively divided between pasture-lands and the growth 
of grain and root crops ; the total anfiual value of which 
is over $600,000,000. Com.—The imports into the 
United Kingdom show a gross value of over $2,000.- 
001,00), exports over $1,300,000,000. The number of 
British vessels engaged in the home and foreign trade 
was in 1893, 17,020, aggregating 8,119,512 tons The 
totalamount of shipping that entered british ports was 
37,673,'00 tons; cleared, 38,194,L00 tous. The trade of 
G. B. with the U. S exhibits the following results :— 
Imports from the latter country more than $50,000,000 ; 
exports to E. S. about $200,000,000. Railways, etc.— 
The statistics of railway communication tn the British 
Islands for 1893 show 20,325 miles in act ual operation ; 
of telegraphs, 34,056 miles, with 209,046 miles of wire. 
The post office returns show an aggregate of 1,790,250,000 
letters, and 214,4.0,0U00 postal c: delivered,with other 
mail matter in proportion — Finances.—1n 1893, the re- 
ceipts of revenue were $451,976,885 ; expenditures, 
1,876,825. The National debt at the close of the 
fiscal year stood at a gross ag te of $3,368,237,820; 
the net National debt, $3.342,163.86).— Mil. and Nas. 
A bill passed Parliament in 1571, providing for the re- 
construction of the regular army to the maximum force 
of 135,047 men, exclusive of the Anglo-Indian army, 
numbering 118,244 men. The auxiliary force consists 
of 134,037 militia; 15,432 yeomanry cavalry; 174,000 
volunteers (artillery and rifles); and an army reserve 
corps of 50,000 men. The navy consisted in the same 
year of 354 ships of war afloat, and 25 in course of con- 
struction — total, 379; the personnel of which consisted 
of 61,000 men, including marines and coast-guard ; ex. 
clusive of a naval reserve of 15,000 enrolled for service 
in time of war. — Hist. The W. part of England was 
known to the Phænicians, and was resorted to by them 
for its tin, about 4 cent. B. c. ; hence the whole country 
received the name of the Cussiterrides (“Tin Islands”). 
When invaded by Cæsar, B. c. 55, it was called Britain, 
or sometimes Albion. The Romans subdued all Ei 
land, and some parts of Scotland and Wales, but did 
not reach Ireland, though its existence was known to 
them. In the 3d cent. of the Christian sera, adventurers 
from the opposite coasts of Germany settled in various 
parts, and joined with the Britons in forcing the Ro- 
mans to abandon the island, A. D. 410, after a rule of 
abt. 400 years, traces of which still remain in every 
quarter. The Britons, being divided into as many hos- 
tile states as they had cities, were unable to resist the 
fresh hordes (now called Saxons and Angles) that poured 
into the island, and abt. 459 the ki of Kent was 
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founded. Tho Britons still fought stubbornly, but wore 
gradually driven westward, and by the year 584 the 
kingdom of Mercia was established, being the last of 
the 7 kingdoms founded by the invaders, whence the 
name of the Heptarchy (q. v.). In 827, Egbert, king of 
Wessex, obtained the supremacy over his rivals, and 
declared himself king of England. His descendants, of 
om Alfred the 
Gat was the most 
illustrious, held the 
throne for more than 
200 years, but the 
country suffered 
greatly during the 
time from the rav- 
of the Danes, 
who, under Canute 
and his sons, became 
its rulers for 25 years 
(1017 - 1042) The 
Saxon line was re- 
stored in the person 
of Edward the Con- 
fessor, to whom Har- 
old succeeded; but 
his death in the bat- 
tle of Hastings, 1066, 
gave England into 
the hands of the 
Norman kings, who 
reigned from 1066 to 
1154. Then came tho 
Plantagenets (1154— 
1485); the Tudors 
(1485-1603); and the 
Stuarts (1603-1714), 
to whom the House 
of Brunswick suc- 
ceeded on the death 
of Queen Anne. The 
conquest of Ireland was begun in the year 1170, but 
can hardly be regarded as completed till the surren- 
der of Limerick in 1691. Wales was conquered by 
Edward I. in 1282, and formally annexed to England 
by Henry VIII. in 1536. 
sisted the efforts of Edward I. to subjugate it, main- 
tained for ages a close alliauce with France, and in 1603 
gave a ruler to England in the person of James VI., who 
became James 1. of Great Britain, a title then first ns- 
sumed. This was but a personal union, but the politi- 





Fig. 362. — EDWARD m1. (1350.) 


cal union of the two kingdoms was effected under | 
Ireland, which had been hitherto | 


Queen Anne in 1707. 
only styled a lordship, was declared a kingdom in 1542, 
and this kingdom declared a member of the triple mon- 
archy of Great Britain and Ireland by the Act of Union, 
Jan. 1, 1501. The principal events in the annals of 
the three kingdoms; their wars and political episodes ; 
and the origin and gradual development of the colonial 
power of the British empire into its present colossal 
proportions, are elsewhere detailed in the various bio- 
graphical notices of the English sovereigns. 

Great Island (grat T/dnd) is situate in Bass’ Straits, 
nearly midway bet. Tasmania and Australia. It is 40 
m. long by 12 broad, and has a pop. of 41,000. 

Great Kanawha, (kah-nau^wau,) a river which, de- 
riving its source in Watauga co., N. Carolina, takes a 
N.E. course through Virginia, where it cuts through 
the Alleghany range of mountains, then enters W. 
Virginia, where it again intersects the Alleghanies, 
and finally empties into the Ohio at Mount Pleasant, 
after a passage of over 400 m. 

Great Salt Lake. See Utan. 

Great Slave Lake, in Brit. N. America, covers an 
irregularly shaped area of 15,000 sq. m., and discharges 
its waters into the Mackenzie river: it lies bet. N. Lat. 
609 40’-63°, and W. Lon. 109? 30'- 1179 30’. — Great Slave 
Rirer flows from Lake Athabasca into the Great Slave 
Lake — a distance of abt. 300 m. 

Great South Bay, in New York, forms an arm of the 
Atlantic, on the S. coast of Long Island, Suffolk co. 
Length, 50 m.; maximum width, 5 m. 

Greaves, (grevz.) [From L. graris, heavy.] (Com.) 
The waste or sedimentary refuse of melted tallow. — 
[Fr. grèves, leg-protectors.| (Mil) Anciently, pieces of 
armor for the protection of the shins of the legs, be- 
tween the knee and the ankle. 

Grebe, (greeb.) (Zoól.) See CoLyMnipz. 

Greece, (grés,) a kingdom of S.E. Europe, dating its 
modern autonomy from 1832, previous to which it had 
been for some centuries politically included within the 
limits of the Turkish empire, G., as at present consti- 
tuted, forms but a portion of the country known as tbe 
Greece of the ancients — that classic land which holds 





Scotland successfully re- | 
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the most conspicnous place in the pages of early his 
tory — but still it is inclusive of the greatest names be. 
longing to its glorious past, as those of Athens anù 
Sparta, Corinth and Thebes, Argos and Elis. The king- 
dom of G. consists of the following political and terri- 
torial divisions : 








E Area in . 
Nomarchies. 5q. m. me Capitals. 
N. Greece, or LiVADIA, 
(anc. Hellas.) 
Attica and B«eotia.. .....| 2,475) 136,804) ATHENS. 
Phocis and Phthiotis...| 2,574|  82,541|Zeitunia, 
Acarnania and Ætolia..| 2,939| 108,421 Missolonghi. 


Euboea, or Negropont...| 1,699 
S. GREECE, or the MOREA, 
(anc. P'eloponnesus.) 
Corinth Berg Argolis...... 
Arcadia .. D 
Laconia. . 
Messenia ... 
Achaia and Elis . 
The Cyclades. .... 
Tonian Islands 


121,693 | Egripos. 


149,561| Nauplia. 
1,692] 131,740|Tripolitza. 
105,851|S parta. 
1,329| 130,417 |Calamata. 
2,005| 127,820] Patras. 
1,060| 123,299 |Syra. 
1,007| 239,747 |Corfu. 
















Total... ......../ 20,152! 1,457,894 





N. Greece is a narrow strip of territory lying N. of the 
Gulf of Corinth; 8. Greece, or the Morea, is a peninsula 
separated from Hellas by the Isthmus of Corinth on the 
N.E. It consists of abt. one-half the modern kingdom, 
and its width fluctuates from 60 to 135 m. Besides these 
are the islands, comprising the Cyclades group and the 
Idnian. Of the first-named, Eubca or Negropont is the 
largest inarea. The Ionian Isles, until 1864 under Brit- 
ish jurisdiction, were in that year restored by England, 
G. is a beautiful country, abounding in fine natural ob- 
jects — alternate mountain-peaks and ravines, hills and 
valleys, wooded headlands and shaded torrent streams. 
Its plains are of limited extent, and none of its rivers 
are of sufficient size to be navigable. A large portion 
of the surface is fitted rather for pasturage than for the 
use of the plough. The olive grows in every part, and 
both the mulberry and the currant-grape are exten- 
sively reared. Tobacco and cotton are also grown, Ag- 
riculture and manufactures are generally in a backward 
condition. The Greeks make good sailors, and manifest 
a decided aptitude for the pursuits of commerce. They 
are the universal agents in the trade of the Levant, and 
are to be found in every seaport around its shores. The 
principal exports are grain, cotton, valonia, currants, 
silk, olive-oil, honey, gum, wax, &c.; the bulk of which 
is shipped to Great Britain. There is but 1 railroad in 
the kingdom — that from Athens to its port, the Piræus, 
a distance of 5 m. In 1868 the army-strength was 8,455 
men, while the navy consisted of 32 vessels — the greater 
number of which were gunboats. The budget of 1870 
estimated the revenue at $6,070,000; expenditure 
$5,982,000. The public debt stood at $41,631,610. The 
govt. is in the form of a constitutional monarchy, hav- 


Fig. 363. — A WARRIOR OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


ing become much modified since the deposition of Otho 
1. in 1863, under whose rule it had become a corrupt 
despotism.—Hist. The earliest settlers in anc. G. were 
the Pelasgi, who were in course of time replaced by 
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the Hellenes, a people which consisted of 4 tribes, viz., | Greek Empire, (The.) This empire, also known 


the JEolians, Dorians, fonians, and Achaians, Colonists 
from Phoenicia and Egypt followed the Hellenes, and 
joined with them in extending their united sway over 
the country. Abt. 2000 b. c. the great cities of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth sprung into exist- 
ence, and became in course of time the centres of polit- 
ical govts. of a democratic form, and of a progressive 
advancement in civilization, education, and artistic re- 
finement. Their commerce embraced within its scope 
the ports of Gaul and the Mediterranean, at the same 
time that their naval and military power became ex- 
tended in a corresponding ratio. Civil discords, how- 
ever, originated the Peloponnesian War (B. c. 434—404), 
by which their union of interests became broken up, 
and rendered G.a prey to foreign invasion under Philip 
of Macedon, who, after the battle of Cherona (338), 
became master of the country. Afterwards, by the dis- 
ruption of the Achaian league, G. became a Roman p., 
146 s.c. Then followed the decline and ultimate ex- 
tinction of the glories of Greek art and civilization. 
Iuvasions by the Goths, Vandals, and Normans suc- 
ceeded one another in turn till 1261, when the whole 
country —except Athens and Nauplia — became merged 
in the Greek empire of Michael Palewologus. The Turks 
took possession in 1481, but their tenure of the country 
was contested fora period of 2 centuries by the Vene- 
tians, until finally it was definitively secured to them by 
the treaty of Passurovitz. In 1821, a revolution broke 
out against the Ottoman yoke, and the independence 
of G. was secured by the interference of foreign powers, 
after the defeat of the Turks at Navarino, 1827. Aftera 
brief provisional govt. under Count Capo d'Istria, G. was 
made into a monarchy by the protecting powers, and 
Otho of Bavaria placed on the throne in 1832. He 
reigned till 1863, when he wns dethroned by his sub- 
jects, and the crown conferred upon the present sover- 
MENS I., a prince of the reigning house of Den- 
mark. 

Greek Church, taken in its widest sense, compre- 
hends all those Christians following the Greek or Greco- 
Slavonic ríte, who receive the first seven general coun- 
cils, but reject the authority of the Roman pontiff, and 
the later councils of the Western Church. The G. 
C. calls itself “the Holy Orthodox Catholic and Apos- 
tolie Church," and it includes three distinct branches 
—tbe church within the Ottoman empire, subject di- 
rectly to the patriarch of Constantinople; the church 
in the kingdom of Greece ; and the Russo-Greek Church 
in the dominions of the czar. The proper history of the 
G. C. as a separate body dates from the commencement 
of the Greek schism, or rather from the commencement 
of the efforts on the part of the church of Constantino- 
ple to establish for itself a distinct jurisdiction, nnd an 
independent headship in the enstern division of the 
empire. The ecclesiastical preéminence of Constanti- 
nople, it need hardly be said, followed upon the politi- 
cal distinction to which it rose as the seat of the impe- 
rial residence, and the centre of the imperial govern- 
ment. The first dispute on matters of doctrine between 
the rival churches occurred in the 9th cent, The Greeks 
denied the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son; the Latins asserted and defined it as an 
article of faith. The latter, however, continued power- 
ful in the East until A. D. 1054, when a final separation 
took place. Like the Roman Catholic, this church re- 
cognizes two sources of doctrine, the Bible and tradi- 
tion, under which last it comprehends not only those 
dogmas which were orally delivered by the apostles, but 
also those which have been approved by the fathers of 
the Greek Church. Itis the only church which holds 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, 
thus differing from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, which agree in believing the Holy Ghost to 
proceed from the Father and the Son. Like the Cath- 
olic Church, it has seven sacraments: baptism, confir- 
mation, the eucharist — preceded by confession — pen- 
ance, ordination, marriage, and extreme unction; but 
it is peculiar in holding that full purification from ori- 
ginal sin in baptism requires an immersion three times 
of the whole body in water, whether infants or adults are 
to be baptized, and in joining confirmation with baptism 
ns its completion. It scarcely can be said to admit the 
doctrine of purgatory, has nothing to do with predes- 
tination, works of supererogation, indulgences, and 
dispensations ; it allows pictures, but forbids images ; 
permits the marriage of its secular priests; adopts au- 
ricular confession, and holds that doctrine of Christ’s 
presence in the eucharist called consubstantiation, 
which see; and it recognizes neither the Pope nor any 
one elso as the visible vicar of Christ on earth, giving to 
the patrhuchs of Constantinople however, à spiritual 
supremacy. 


as the BYZANTINE, or EMPIRE OP THE Kast, arose 395 A. D. 
out of the division of the Rowan empire by Theodosius 
the Great between his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
The G. E. fell to the share of the first-named, a weak 
and vicious prince, and comprised Syria, Pontus, and 
Asia Minor; Egypt; Macedonia, Thrace, Mcesin, Greece, 
and Crete, A succession of ignoble sovereigns suc- 
ceeded Arcadius until the accession of Justinian (q. v.), 
so celebrated for his juridical code and for the triumphs 
of his generals Belisarius and Narses. Justinian reigned 
from 527 to 565, and after his death the empire relapsed 
into its former state of weakness and premature deca- 
dence. Heraclius, however, came in 610 to dethrone 
Phocas, who then misgoverned the empire, and in 622 
conducted a successful campaign with Persia. The 
Arabs, 635-641, now made great inroads upon the coun- 
tries about the Euphrates, and seized Judæa, Syria, and 
Egypt; at the same time the Greeks, instead of combat- 
ing the enemy, abandoned themselves to religions cen- 
tentions and controversies. Heraclius p. in 641, and his 
dynasty became extinct in 711. Leo the Isaurian, who 
ascended the throne in 717, expelled the Arabs from 
Constantinople; n. in 741. For a hundred years after- 
ward the empire was rent by miserable theological dis- 
cussions respecting iconoclasm, or image-worship. In 
867 a Macedonian dynasty ascended the throne in the 
rson of Basilius I., and in 1057 a Comnenian under 
saac T. (Comnenus), which reigned till 1185. In 1204 
the French and Venetians made themselves masters of 
the greater portion of the empire, by this time fast fall 
ing to pieces, occupied Constantinople, and there estab- 
lished a Latin line of emperors, commencing in the pg -- 
son of Baldwin I. (Count of Flanders), and ending with 
Baldwin IL, 1261, in which year Michael Palwologus 
established himself on the Constantinopolitan throne. 
Finally, the empire gave way beneath the incessant on- 
slaughts of its Turkish foes, who in 1361 gained a firm 
een As European soil, and captured the Greek capi- 
y X 

Greek Fire, (-/ir.) (Pyrotech.) A highly inflamma- 
ble and combustible composition, supposed to have 
originally consisted of bitumen, or asphaltum, nitre, 
and sulphur. 1t was projected either on blazing tow, 
tied to arrows, or through a tube, the precursor of can- 
non. Wherever the combustible fell, it made great 
havoc, from the inextinguishable nature of the fire. It 
was invented by the Greeks in the reign of the third Con- 
stantine, and was uscd with destructive effects (if we 
may believe the extraordinary accounts handed down 
to us) against the Arabs and Turks; and later, by the 
Saracens, against Richard Cceur-de-Lion’s crusading 
army at Acre. A somewhat similar composition is em- 
ployed to charge the modern boinb-shells. 

Greek Language. The G. L. is a branch of that 
widespread family of tongues usually called Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic. It prevailed not only in the different 
parts of Greece, but also in the numerous Greek colonics 
which fringed the shores of the Euxine and the Mediter- 
rancan, From the great number of Hellenic tribes of 
the same race, it was to be expected that there would 
be different dialects; and it is customary to distinguish 
three principal ones, according to the three leading 
branches of the Greeks, the Aolic, the Doric, aud the 
Tonic, to which is added the Attic. At what time this 
language first began to be expressed in writing has 
long been a subject of doubt. According to the general 
opinion, Cadmus, the Phcenician, introduced the alpha- 
bet into Greece. His alphabet consisted of but 16 let- 
ters; 4 more are said to have been invented by Pala- 
medes in the Trojan war, and 4 by Simonides, of Ceos. 
As the Ionians first adopted these letters, the alphabet 
with 24 is called the /ou?c. In Homer's time all knowl- 
edge, religion, and laws were preserved by memory alone, 
and for that reason were clothed in verse, till prose was 
introduced with the art of writing. In Poetry the chief 
writers were Homer (long the reputed author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, but his individuality has been 
doubted); Hesiod, who wrote the “ Works and Days," 
more than 800 years B.C.; Bappho, Alcmus, and Ana- 
creon, writers of lyrics in the 6th cent. B. 0. ; Simonides, 
another writer of lyrical pieces; Pindar, who composed 
odes; /Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who wrote 
tragedies; and Aristophanes, a writer of comedies ; these 
flourished in the 5th century n.c.; Bion, Moschus, and 
Theocritus, who wrote idyls; Callimachus, hymns and 
epigrams, M the 3d cent. n. c. In other departments of 
literature, the following were the leading men whose 
writings have survived: Herodotus and Thucydides, 
both historians in the 5th cent. n.c.; Xenophon, the his- 
torian; Isocrates, Demosthenes, and ZEchines, orators; 
Plato and Aristotle, putloegphote in the 4th cent. B. C.; 
Euclid and Apollonius, mathematicians, in the 3d cent 
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3.¢.; Polybius, the historian, in the 2d cent. n.c.; Dio- | 


dorus Siculus, the historian, in the Ist cent. B. c.; Strabo 

and Pausanias, geographers; Plutarch, the biographer: 

and Epictetus, the philosopher, in the Ist century after 

Christ; Lucian, a writer of dialogues; Ptolemy, the ge- 

ey art Arrian, the historian; Galen, the physician; 

and M. Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, in the 2d 
cent. after Christ. In this and the following centuries 
flourished the Fathers of the Church (see FATHERS), and 
a number of minor writers on Greek, whom want of 
space obliges us to pass by, except Heliodorus, who, in 
the 4th cent. of our era, wrote “Theagenes and Chari- 
clwa,” the first of extant novels, The G. L. seems to 
have preserved its parity longer than any other known 
to us. But this majestic dialect ceased to exist as a 
living language when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks in a. D. 1453, and in the lower classes only did the 
common Greek survive the dialect of the polished classes. 
But the liberation of Greece has done much to revive 
the knowledge of its noble tongue in the regions in 
which it was originally spoken. The Romaic or 
modern Greek, in which the ancient letters are still used, 
like the Italian or modern Latin, differs from the anc. 
ehiefly in having exchanged the terminations of the 
different cases, &c., for prepositions. In it, also, accents 
are confounded, and, though marked, are not noticed 
in pronunciation; diphthongs, rea A distinct, have 
the same pronunciation, ei, oi, ¿ and u, being pronounced 
é; the form and signification of ancient words are 
changed in various ways, the dual number and oblique 
cases are lost ; auxiliaries have and will are employed to 
indicate the past and future; personal pronouns are used 
with verbs; and orthography is without fixed rules. 
But it differs less from the original Greek than the 
Italian from the Latin. The dialect of the common 
people is the least poner that of Attica is the worst. 

Greeley, Horace, (gréle,) an American journalist and 
author, B. at Amherst, N. H., 1811, was in early life a 
working printer in Vt. and in the city of New York. In 
1834, in the latter city, he founded The New- Yorker, a 
weekly literary journal which had a seven years’ exist- 
euce. He next edited The Jeffersonian under Whig au- 
spices, and in 1840 published The Log Cabin, a weekly 
which supported General Harrison, and made Mr. G.'s 
reputation as a journalist and politician. In the follow- 
ing year appeared the first issue of the * Tribune," since 
become one of the mammoth triumphs of American jour- 
nalism. In 1848 he entered Congress, whore he dis- 
tinguished himself by his energetic antagonism to 
slavery. In 1864 he published The American Conflict, a 
work of high value as regards its inquiry into the causes 
of the Civil War. After the termination of that strug- 
gle, G. was one of the foremost in advocating universal 
annet . In elfen was, nominated by the Liberal 

publicans, and also by the Democratic party, as their 
Presidential candidate. D. Nov. 29, 1872" 

Green, (grin) (Paint.) A secondary color, compounded 
of the primaries blue and yellow; if the blue predomi- 
nates, the compound is a blue-green; if the yellow pre- 
dominates, it is a yellow-green, or a warm-green. 

Green, in Wisconsin, a S. co., b. on Illinois; area, 600 
sq. m.; C. Monroe. Pop, 23,611. 

Greenback, (grów'bik.) (Finance) A cant term used 
in the U. States to denominate the green-backed paper 
currency notes, first issued as a legal tender in 1862. 

Green Bay, a large inlct of Lake Michigan, penetrat- 
ing for a distance of 100 m, into Wisconsin, extending 
from Brown co., in the latter State, to Delta co. in that 
of Michigan. Its breadth hus an average of 25 m., and its 
depth exceeds 500 ft. By the Fox River it reccives the 
surplus water of Lake Winnebago,— A fine and flour- 
ishing city of Wisconsin, C. of Brown co., at the entrance 
to Fox River, S.W. end of Green Bay, aud 115 m. N. of 
Milwaukee. 

Green-brier, (-briür. (Bot) See SMILAX. 

Greenbrier, (-bri'ür,) in W. Virginia, a S.E. co.; area, 
880 sq. m.; C. Lewisburg. Pop. 11,417. 

Green'bush, in New York, a town of Rensselaer co., 
on the Hudson, facing Albany. 

Greencastle, (grén‘kids'l,) in Indiana, a town, C. of 
Putnam co., 40 m. W.S.W. of Indianapolis. 

Greene, (grén,) NATHANIEL, an American general, B. in 
Rhode Island, 1742. In 1775 he was elected brigadier- 
general of the militia of his State, and commanded a 
division at the battle of Trenton, 1776. In the year after 
he served with distinction at the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown, and from 1778 te 1780 filled the post 
of gartenn en a Ile next defeated the English 
at Springfield, N. J., 1780; was defeated by them in 
turn at Guilford Court-House, 8. C., 1781, and also in an 
engagement fought near Camden. In Sept. of same 

ear he won the battle of Eutuw Springs, and succeeded 
ridding 8. Carolina of the enemy. D. 1180, Gey. G, 
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fe considered to have been the most miltery 
commander America produced during the War of the 
Revolution, Gen. Washington rx xem 
Greene, (grén) in Alabama, a cen county ; 
area, 990 square miles; C. Eutaw.—In Arkansas, a 
N N. E. county, b. on the Missouri; area, 950 square 
miles; C. Gainesville.—Iu Georgia, a N. E. central 
county; area, 374 square miles ; C. Grecmsborough.— 
In /!linois, a W. S. W. county ; area, 606 square miles ; 
C. Carroliton.—In Jndiana,a W. 8. W. sounty 5 area, 
54) square miles; C. Bloomfield.—In Jowa. a W. cent- 
ral county; area, €00 square miles; C. Jefferson.—In 


Kentucky, a central county ; «rea, 525 square miles; 
C. Greensburg —In Mississippi, an E. N. E. county; b. 
on Alabama; are, 839 square miles ; C. Leakesville.— 


In Missouri, aS. 8. W. county ; area, 725 square miles ; 
C. Springfleld.—In North Carolina, an E. centra! 
county; arean, 280 square miles; C. Snow Hill —Ir 

N'w York, an E. 8. E. county, traversed by the Cats- 

kill Mountains ; area, 600 square miles ; C. Catskill. — 

In Ohio, a S. W. co. ; area, 432 sq. m.; C. Xenia.— 

In Pennsylvania, a 8. W. co., b. on W. Va; area, 600 

sq. m.; C. Waynesburg.—In Tennessee, an E. co.; 

area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Greenville, —In Virginia, an È. 

cent. co. ; area, 230 sq. m. ; C. Stanardsville. 

(grén'fild.) in Massachusetts, a thriving 
manuf. town. C. of Frankliu co., 100 m. W.N.W. of Bos- 
ton; —In Ohio, a town of Highland co., 

15 m. E.N.E. of Cincinnati. 

Green'finch, (-/ins&.) (ZoX.) The hli chlorie, 
a bird of the fam. Fringillida, rather larger than a spar- 
row. It is very common in W. Eurepe. 

Green'/house, (-houz) (Hort) A glazed building, 
erected for sheltering and preserving the green exotic 
plants — which will not bear exposure to the winter's 
open air — in pots ranged upon tiers of shelves. 

Green Island, in New York, a village of Albany 
county. 

Green Lake, in Wisconsin, a central co., taking its 
name from Green Lake, a sheet of water covering 16 sq. 
m.; area, 360 sq. m.; C. Marquette. 

Greenland, (gré»'lánd,) a large country of the N. 
American continent, and occupying a peninsula ex- 
tending from the Arctic Circle, in 509 to 60° N. Lat., 
and bet, 20° and 85? W. Lon., being the most N. land 
in the W. hemisphere. It is b. W. by Davis’ Straits aud 
Baffin's Bay, S.E. by the N. Atlantic, and E. by the Arc- 
tic Ocean. It is traversed from N. to 8. by a lofty range 
of mountains, separating it into E. and W. Greenland. 
Its coasts are deeply indented by arms of the sea, and 
dotted by numerous islands, the majority of which are 
generally imbedded in ice. — Clim. In summer the heat 
is sometimes almost insupportable; while, in winter, 
the cold is commensurably severe. Its waters are much 
sought by ships engaged in whaling and the fisheries, 
G. is inhabited by the Esquimaux (gq. v.), and by a few 





Danish colonists, their principal settlements being at 
Disco, Upernavik, and Frederickshavn. The walrus, 
seal (Fig. 364), polar bear, arctic fox, and reindeer 
abound, and supply the inhabitants with almost all the 
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necessaries of life. G. was first discovered by a Norwe- 
gian navigator about the 9th cent. After its rediscovery 
by Davis, 1587, it came under Danish jurisdiction, under 
which it has since remained. European pop. 9,352. 

Green Mountains. See VERMONT. 

Greenock, (green"ük,) an important seaport of Scot- 
land, co. Renfrew, on the Frith of Clyde, 19 m. N.W. of 
Glasgow. It is noted for its extensive iron-shipbuilding 
works. Pop: 42,098. , 

Greenough, Horatio, (green’d,) an eminent American 
sculptor, B. in Boston, 1805; D. 1852. Among his nu- 
merous works we may mention, Venus contending for the 
Golden Apple; The Rescue; and a colossal Statue of 

Washington in front of the National Capitol, for which 
Congress paid $20,000. 

Greenport, (-pórt) in New York, a town and port of 
entry of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 95 m. E. by N. of 
New York city. 

Green River, in Kentucky, a large stream, which, 


after a course of 300 m., W., S.W., and N., empties into | @ 


the Ohio, in Henderson co. A smart skirmish occurred 
at Tebb's Bend on this river, July 4, 1863, when Mor- 
gan's guerillas were defeated by a body of Michigan 
troops under Col. Moore, with heavy loss. There are in 
the U. States several other rivers of that name, but of 
less importance. 

Greensand, (-sdnd.) (Geol) The name given to two 
divisions of the Cretaceous Measures. They consist of 
a succession of ordinary beds of sand, clay, marl, and 
impure limestone, the materials of which might result 
from the wearing down of pre-existing rocks. 

Greensburg, (greenz'bürg,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, 
C. of Westmoreland co., 32 m. E.8.E. of Pittsburg. 


Green Snake. (Zo)l. See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Greenstone, (-atón.) (Min.) A variety of trap-rock, 
composed of felspar and hornblende, and having gen- 
erally a greenish color; hence its name. 

Greenup, (grén'üp,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co., b, on 
Ohio; area, 315 sq. m.; C. Greenupsburg. 

Greenville, (grén'vil) in Michigan, a town of Mont- 
calm co., on Flat River, 28 m. N.E. of Grand Rapids. 
—In Ohio, a town of Darke co., 90'm. W ¿of Colum- 
bus.—In Penna., a town of Mercer co., 25 m. S.W, of 
Meadville.—In S? Carolina, a N.W. district; area, 
660 square miles.—In Virginia, a 8.E. co., b. on N. 
Carolina; area, 300 sq. m.; County seat, Hicks- 


Greenwich, (green'j.) E Grenovicum.] A town ot 
England, co. Kent, 6 m. S.E. of London Bridge. At this 
place is the national hospital for invalided seamen of 
the royal navy, erected in 1696, on the site of a royal 

Near it is the Royal Observatory, on a hi:l in 
the centre of a noble park, whence is taken the longi- 
tude of all English maps and charts, and the true sea- 
time. e 139,45 

Green'wich, in Connecticut, a town of Fairfield co., on 
Long Island Sound, 31 m. N.E. of New York city. Pop. 


Green'wood, in Kansas, a S.E. central co.; area, 700 
8q. m.; C. Eureka. 

Sepe rian Calendar. (Chron) See CABENDAR. 
— G. CuaNT. (Mus.) See PLAIN Sona. 

Gregory, (grég'o-re,) the name of a line of Roman pon- 
tiffs, as follows: — G. I., styled THE Great, B. 550, s. Pe- 
lagius in 590, and exerted himself in reforming the 
Church and disseminating Christianity. D. 604, and 
was canonized. — G. II., a Roman, s. Constantine in 715. 
D. 731.— G. IIL, a Syrian, s. the preceding, and re- 
established the practice of iconoclasm. D. 741.—G. IV., 
a Roman, 8. Valentinus in 827. D. $44. — G. V., a Ger- 
man, was elected Pope 997, through the influence of the 
Emperor Otho III. D. 999. — G. VI., a Roman, s. Bene- 
dict IX. in 1044.  Deposed in favor of Clement II., he 
became a monk, and p. in 1047.— G. VII. (or HILDE- 
BRAND), a Tuscan, s. Alexander II. in 1073. e si - 
ized his pontificate by enacting stringent reforms in 
Church, by excommunicating the Emperor Henry IV. 
ef Germany, and aiming to make all powers subordi- 
nate to the Papal See. D. 1085.— G. VIII. s. Urban 
TLL, 1187, and D. same year. — There was also an anti- 
pre who assumed this name. — G. IX. was Cardinal 

olino, and s. Honorius III. in 1227. His pontificate 
witnessed the struggle between the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines. D. 1241.— G. X. s. Clement IV. in 1271. In 1274, 
at the Council of Lyons, he carried out a temporary rec- 
onciliation between the Latin and Greek Churches, and 
was the first to establish the election of the popes b 
conclave. LG. 1276. — G. XI., a Frenchman, s. Urban v. 
in 1310. He brought back the papal court from Avig- 
non to Rome, and condemned the Reformed doctrines 
of Wickliffe. D. 1878.— G. XII. (ANGELO CORNARO), B. 
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in Venice, s. Innocent VII. in 1406. He shared his 

power with two rival popes, through the schism whick 

prevailed in the Western Church, until their preten- 

sions were set aside by the Council of Constance, 1415, 

D. 1417. — G. XIII., B. at Bologna, 8. Pius V.in 1572. 

He introduced the “New Style” into the Julian Calen- 

dar, and evinced his zeal for the advancement of educa- 

tion by endowing the Gregorian and other colleges at 

Rome. D. 1585.— G. XIV. s. Urban VII. in 1590, ex- 

communicated Henry IV. of France, and D. in 1591. — 

G. XV. s. Paul V. in 1621. He founded the College De 

Propaganda Fide, and p. in 1623. — G. XVI., B. 1765, 

was elected to the papal chair in 1831, and D. in 1840. 

He was s. by the present pontiff, Pius IX. 

ry or Nyssa, one of the Greek Fathers of the 

Church, 8. in Cappadocia abt. 332 a. D., was a brother of 

Basil the Great, and became bishop of Nyssa about 372. 

He distinguished his episcopat> by his vehement opposi- 

tion to the Arians. D. abt. 398 a. D. 

ry or Tours, a French bishop, B. 544; p. 595. He 
isauthor of Historia Francorum, a history of France from 

the introduction of Christianity till 595, 

Greg’ory, the name of a Scottish family eminent in 
the annals of science, of which not fewer than 16 mem- 
bers attained to great honors. The principal one was 
JAMES G., B. at Aberdeen, 1638, and esteemed one of the 
first mathematical genius of his time. He invented a 
reflecting telescope and the burning mirrors, discovered 
the solution of the Keplerian problem, and perfected 
numerous other valuable works in optical and mathe- 
matical science. D. 1674. 

Greg'ory NaziANzEN, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church, and styled THE THEOLOGIAN, B. 328 A. D., prose- 
cuted his studies at Cæsarea, Alexandria, and Athens, 
became his father’s colleague in the episcopate of Na- 
zianzus, and suffered under the Arian persecution of 
Valens; D. 389. He excelled all his contemporaries in 
pulpit eloquence; and his style has been compared to 
that of the orators of ancient Greece. 

Greifswalde, (grifz-vaul’da,) a university city and 
seaport of N. Germany, Prussian p. of Pomerania, on 
the Rick, 16 m. S.E. of Stralsund. Pop. 13,200. 

Greiz, (griz,) a town of Central Germany, C. of princi- 
pality of oor dreis; on the Elster, 64 m. 8.W. of Leip- 
zig. . 9,100. 

ertands, (gre-na'dah,) one of the Windward Islands, 
W. Indies H oe 129 2’, W. Lon. 61? 48’; area, 138 sq. 
m. a 5 

Grenade, (ravi) T., a small bomb; L. granatu 
a pomegranate.) (Mil) A hollow, spherical case o! 
iron, 214 ins. in diameter, filled with detonating matter, 
igni by means of a fuze, and discharged from a 
howitzer or mortar. These were originally used by those 
soldiers who, on account of long service, and distin- 
guished courage in the field, were selected for the duty ; 
hence their name of Grenadiers, first so called in France 
in 1667, and since borne by picked men who form what 
is known as the Grenadier Company of a battalion of 
infantry in most Euro armies. 

Grenadier, g č .) (Mil) Bee GRENADE. 

Grenadine, grin ahde) [Er] (Manuf.) A thin, 
gauzy, silken textile stuff, used for women's dresses, &c. 

Grenoble, (gra-no'bl,) a fortified city of France, dep. 
Isère, at the junction of the Isère and Drac rivers, 390 
m. 8.E. of Paris. It is a place of considerable trade and 
importance, and has a university and school of artillery. 
Pop. 40.484. 

Grenville, (gré'vil,) in Canada W., a S.E. co., b. 8. 
by the St. Lawrence river; area, 421 sq. m.; C. Pres- 
cott.—Also, a town of Canada E., Argenteuil County, 
on the Ottawa, 60 m. W. of Montreal. 

Grenville, GroRoz, (grén'vil) an English statesman, 
p. 1712, was brotber-in-law of the great Earl of Chat- 
ham (q. v.), and, after filling minor offices of state, be- 
came, fi 1763, prime-minister of England, and the orig» 
inator of the obnoxious Stamp Act of 1765. D. 1770. 

Gresham, Sim TxHomas, (grésh'üm,) a famous English 
merchant, B. in London, 1519, and esteemed the wealth- 
jest subject of his time. Ie lent money to Queen Eliza- 
beth, founded Gresham College, and erected at his own 
expense the Royal Exchange, London. D. 1579. 

Gretna Green, (grét/nah-,) a village of Scotland, 27 
m. 8.E. of Dumfries, and a few milea from the English 
border. It was formerly celebrated for the solemniza- 
tion of irregular marriages contracted by runaway Eng- 
lish couples, who travelled thus far on account of the 
superior facilities afforded them, by reason of the greater 
laxity and simplicity of the Scottish eri laws. 

Grétry, ANDRÉ ERNEST Monen. (orës, a French 


musical composer, B. in Lidge, 1741. His most suc- 
cessful opera, Richard Cæur de Zion, is still popular in 
France. D. 1813. 


Greuze, JaN BAPTISTE, (grooz) en eminent Freach 
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painter, n. in Burgundy, 1720. Tis works embracea 
unsurpassed delineations of female beauty. D. 1805, 

Grévy, Frangais PAUL JULES, (grdved.) President of the 
French Republic, B. 1813; studied law in Paris, became 
President of the Assembly in 1571, and in 1879 elected by 
it President of the Republic made vacant by the resig- 
nation of MacMahon, 

Grey, Caaruns, 24 Eirg an Duslish statesman, v. 1764, 
ontered Parl. in 1785, and joined the Whigs under the 
leadership of Fox. G. was one of (he carliest advocatea 
of reform, and after the death of Fox, became Foreign 
Min. and Leader of the House. In 1830 G. became Prime 
Min., and distinguished his govt. by passage of the Re- 
form Bill, after a Pari. struggle of nearly 50 years. D. 1845. 

Grey, Lap JANE, n. 1537, the grand-daughter of Henry 
VIV, was early distinguished by her classical learning 
and accomplishments, and married in 1553 Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumberland. Be- 
queathed the crown of England by Edward VI., she at 
first refused it, but was at length induced by the en- 
treaties of her father-in-law and husband to assume the 
regal authority. Her assumption of power was, how- 
ever, brief, for in a few days the people declared for the 
Princess Mary, who thereupon became queen. The 
latter at once consigned Lady Jane and her husband to 

rison, and after a confinement of several months, 
brought them both to the block on Tower Hill, in 1554. 

Grey, (grà,) in Canada W.. a W. central co., washed by 
Georgian Bay; area, 2,321 sq. m. ; C. Owen Sound. Fop 
61,622. 

Greyhound, (gra'hound.) (Zoól.) The Canis familiaris 
graius, an elegant 
variety of tho 
hound, (Fig. 365,) 
remarkable for the 
slenderness of its 
shape,thelength and 
pointed form of its 
muzzle, and the ex- 
treme swiftness of 
its course; it hunts 
by sight, and not by 
scent, the nose 
being far from keen ; 
the ears droop at 
the points, and the eyes are smail; the back is broad 
and muscular; the body is lank, and very much con- 
tracted beneath; the limbs combine length with muscu- 
lar power; the neck is long, the chest is capacious and 
deep; and the tail is very sleuder, and curved upwards. 

Grins, orice.) (Bot.) Agen of plants, O. Barringto- 
niacee. The Anchovy Pear of Jamaica, long cultivated 
in plant stoves for the sake of its magnificent folinge, is 
a slender, tall, unbranched tree, furnished at the top 
with a large crown of drooping, glossy-green alternate 
lance-shaped leaves; flowers large, white, arranged in 
clusters. The fruits are russet-brown drupes, which are 
pickled and eaten like the mango. 

Griffin, (grif'/in,) Grypuos. [Fr. griffon.] Among 
the ancients, a fabulous or imaginary animal, supposed 
to possess 4 legs, wings, and a beak, with its upper part 
resembling an eagle, and its lower a lion. They intended 
by this combination to impart an idea of strength and 
speed, united with an extraordinary alertness in pro- 
tecting whatsoever was confided to its care. It was 
hence supposed to stand sentinel over mines of gold and 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated to the Sun, 
whose chariot is sometimes depicted as being drawn by 
them. — ( Her.) Heraldically, the G, is borne on many 
armorial crests, usually in a ram posture, as sym- 
bolical of power, activity, and vigilance. 

Griftin, (grif'fin,) in Georgia, a town, C. of Spalding 
co., 58 m, N.W. of Macon. 

Grille, (greel.) [Fr.] (Arch.) A lattice-like grating in 
n gate or door :— usually applied to those of prisons. 
Grimaldi, (gre-maAl'de,) the patronymic of a noble 
family illustrious in Genoese annals, one which gave 
many doges to the state, and several members of which 

became princes of Monaco. 

Grimes, (grimz,) in Texas, an E. central co.; area, 750 
sq. m.; C. Anderson. 

Grimm, (grim,) Friepricn MELCHIOR, BARON, a German 
author, B. at Ratisbon, 1723. He mixed much in the 
best French society of his time, and became secretary 
to the Duc d'Orleans, and in 1795, Russian Minister to 
Hamburg. D. 1807. His Correspondance Littéraire, Phi- 
losophique et Critique, published in 15 vols., 1829-31, is 
the work on which his literary reputation is Lased. 

Grimm, Jakos LupwiG, a German philologist, B. at 
Hanau, was associated in his literary labors with his 
brother, WILHELM KARL, B. 1786. Their principal joint 
work is the well-known and highly esteemed German 
Dictionary bearing their names, and published in 1859. 
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Jakob, who D. in 1863, was also the author of the Legal 
Antiquities of Germany; a History of the German Lan- 
gu e, and German Mythology — all standard works. 

V ilhelm D. in 1859. 
Grimsby, (Great,) (grimz'be,) a seaport of England, 
co. Lincoln, on the Humber, 15 m. S.E. of Hull. Jp. 


11,067. 
Grimsby, in Canada W., a town of Lincoln co. Pop. 
) 


Grindery, (grind'&r-e,) materials for shoemaking con- 
sidered as a whole. (Eng.) 

Grindstone, (grind'stán.) [From Eng. grind and 
stone.) A flattish, circular stone, of various diameters. 
employed in the cutting and sharpening of edge-tools, 
precious stones, &c., and the grinding of steel, glasg 
pottery, and the like. They are made of sandstone, of 
sandstone grit. 

Grinnell Land, (grin-n£?',) the northernmost land yet 
discovered in the Arctic regions (Sept. 22, 1850, by the 
Griunell Expedition sent in search of Sir John Frank 
i» It reaches from Jones’ Sound to Lat. 82° 30 N, 
and has to the S.E. Smith's Strait and Kane’s Sea. Dr. 
Kane made a chart of its coast in 1854. Area, about 


3,000 sq. m. 

Gripe, (grip.) [From A.S. gripan, to grip.] (Med.) A 
popular name for all painful affections of the bowels 
whether attended with constipation or diarrhoea. When 
pains of this kind are spasmodic, they are termed Colic. 

1 (Med.) A French term for the 
INFLUENZA, q. v. 

Girisnillea, git) [Fr.] Free A style of paint- 
ing employed to represent solid bodies in relief, such as 
friezes, mouldings, ornaments of cornices, bas-reliefs, 
&c., by means of gray tints. The objects represented 
are supposed to be white; the shadows which they pro- 
jee aad the lights, from those most vividly reflected 
to the least, are properly depicted by the various gray 
tints produced by the mixture of white with black pig- 
ments, or sometimes by brown. 

Grisi, GIULIA, (gré'se,) a famous Italian cantatrice, n. in 
Milan, 1810, For 40 years she reigned “Queen of Song,” 
and, with her second husband, the celebrated tenor 
MK divided the applause of the musical world. D. 
1 


Grisons, (gre'zdn(g.)  [Ger. iter | A cant. of 
8.E. Switzerland, b. E. by the Tyrol, and 8. by Ticino; 
area, 2,076 sq. m. Its surface is much broken by lofty 
offshoots of the Alps, bet. which are considerable valleys, 
fertile, and devoted to the pasture of great numbers of 
cattle; C. Chur (or Coire). Jp. 90,713. 

Grist-mill, (grist’mil,) in the U. States, a mill where 
grain is ground into flour for the accommodation of 
neighboring farmers. 

Griswold, Rurus WILMOT, (grizóld,) an American 
critic and author, n. in Vt., 1815. Among his important 
contributions to American literature may be mentioned 
Poets and Poetry of America (16th ed., 1855), and The 
Prose Writers of America (1846). D. in New York, 1857. 

Grit, (grit) [A.8. greot, dust.] (Geol) Sandstone of a 
hard, silicious texture. 

Grodno, (gród'no,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. of a 
govt. of same name, on the Niemen, 90 m. S. W. of Wilna 

Wp. 26,187. 

Grog,(gróg. [Named after the Eng. Admiral Vernon, 
notorious for wearing a grogram cloak — whence he was 
nicknamed Old Grog.) A beverage of spirits and water, 
drank cold and unsweetened; when taken hot, with 
sugar and lemon, it bears the name of punch. 

Sere: un rams) [From It. groseagrana, coarse- 
grained.] (Maenujf.) coarse-textured stuff of mixed 
silk and mohair. 

Groin, (groin. [From Icel. grein, a branch.] (Arch.) 
The angle formed by an intersection of vaults. Most of 
the vaulted ceilings of the buildings of the Middle Ages 
are groined, and therefore calle] groined vaulta, or 
Groined Ceilings. 

Gröningen, (grón'ing-ain,) a fortified seaport of the 
Netherlands, C. of p. of same name, on the Hunse, 87 m. 
N.E. of Amsterdam. It is a place of extensive trade, 
and has a celebrated university. Pop. 37,895.— The p. 
of this name lies in the N.E. of the kingdom, and is b. 
N. by the German Ocean, and E. by the Prussian p. of 
Hanover; area, 778 sq. m. Cattle-rearing is the chief 
industry of the inhab. . 232,213. 

Groot. [Du.and Ger.) (Numis.) A small copper coin 
of N. Germany, corresponding with the American cent. 

Groove, (grow.) [A. 8. "tj Carp.) A channel or 
furrow cut in the edge of a moulding, &c. — ( Mil.) ( pl.) 
Spiral furrows cut in the barrel of a rifled fite-arm, the 
interjacent acclivities taking the name of lunds. 

Gros, (gro.) m) (Manuf.) A French term signifyin 
thick, stout, or heavy, in relation to the texture c 
silken stuffs ; as, Gros de Naples, 
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Gros, ANTOINE JEAN, BARON, a French historical painter, 
p.in París, 1771, studied his art under the celebrated 
David. Among his best works are The Cupture of Mad- 
rid by Napoleon; The Plague of Jaffa; and a series of 
battle-pieces. D. 1835. 

Grosbeak, (grósbeek,) or GROSSBEAK. (Zodl.) A name 
common to several species of 
birds, belonging to the genera 
Hesperifona, Guiraca, and Cardi- 
nalis, family Fringillidw. They 
are distinguished by a stron 
and thick bill, by meansof whic 
they are enabled to break the 
stones of cherries andotherfruit 
with the greatest facility. The 
Ourdinal G., also called Cardinal- 
bird, Cardinales Virginianus 
(Fig. 366), which is met with in 
several parts of the U. States, is 
8 inches in length, and its gen- 
eral plumage is a fine red. Its 
song very inuch resembles that 
of the nightingale. 

Groschen, (grésh’n.) [Ger.] A 
silver coin of North Germany, 
current at thirty to the thaler (or dollar), and equal 
in American money to 2 cents and a fraction, or to the 
English penny. 

Gross, (grós.) |Fr. gros, large, heavy.] (Com) The 
number of 14, or 12 dozen; as, a gross of envelopes. 
Grossales, (gróssa'le;z.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Epigynous Exogens. It is characterized by dichlam- 
ydeous polypetalous flowers, numerous minute seeds, 
and a small embryo lyiag in a large quantity of albumen, 

Grossularineesn, (gróssu-lir--a's-e.) [From L. 
grosmda, the gooseberry.] (Bot) An O.of plants, all. 
Grossales, consisting of shrubs often spiny, with alter- 
nate palmately-lobed leaves, without true stipules; fruit 
a agit i crowned with the remains of the flower. They 
are wholesome plants, often supplying edible fruits, 
such as the gooseberry, red currant, aud black currant, 
which belong to the genus Ribes, 

Grosswardein, (gróswahr'din) [Hung. Ndgy- 
Varad,] a fortified city of the kingdom of Hungary, 
135 m. E. of Buda. Pop. 29,240. 

Grote, GEORGE, (pros) an English historian, B. in Lon- 
don, 1704. His History of Greece (1846-56) is perhaps 
the best extant. D. 1871. 

Grotesque, (gro-tésk’.) [Fr., from grotte, an artificial 
cave.] (Fine Arts.) A term which comprehends cer- 
tain combinations of ornamental carving, &c., capri- 
ciously devised, consisting of animals, leaves, figures, 
fruits, &c., which, as a whole, leave no counterparts in 
nature. Its name is derived from the 13th cent., when 
examples of this style of art were found by excavating 
in ancient grottoes. 

Grotius, or De Groot, Huao, ‘shiis,)an eminent 
Dutch jurist and scholar, B. in Delft, 1583; D. at Ros- 
tock, 1645. His treatise on International Law, which 
has been translated into every European language, is 
the work upon which his reputation promises to per- 
manently rest. 

Grotto, (grot'to,) pl. haesit TAIR; grut] A natu- 
ral cave or covered passage formed in the earth; a cav- 
ern. They occur generally in limestone strata, and ap- 
pear to be the results partly of fissuring by subterra- 
nean disturbance, and partly of waste by the percola- 
tion and of carbonated waters. Some are cele- 
brated for their great extent, others for their gorgeous 
stalactites and stalagmites, and many for their treasures 
of sub-fossil bones. Among the most celebrated may 
be mentioned the grotto of Antiparos, in Greece; the 
Adelsberg caverns, in Carniola; and the Mammoth 
Cave, in Kentucky, the largest in the world. 

Grouchy, EMMANUEL, MARQUIS DE, (groo-she’,) a mar- 
shal of France, B. in Paris, 1766. He served with dis- 
tinction under Na pléon I.; received a marshal's baton 
in 1814, and in 1815 refused to march his corps from 
Wavre to the assistance of the emperor at Waterloo, 
alleging his having received no order from Napoléon to 
thateffect. It is not certain whether he intended to be- 
tray the cause of Napoléon, but his culpable indecision 
certainly contributed to the disaster which befell the 
French arms, Exiled in the same year, he was restored 
to his rank and honors in 1830, and D, in 1847. 

Ground, (ground.) [A.8. grund.) (Punt) The sur- 
face on which figures or other objects are represented ; 
also, the several distances intended to be embraced by 
the oye, as in the terms fore-grownd, middle-ground, and 
back-ground. 

Q@round’-hog. (Zo) See AkcTOMYS, 

Ground-ivy. (Bo.) See NEPETA. 

Ground-nut. (Bot) See ARACHIS. 















Fig. 366. 
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Ground’-plan, (-plàn.) ( Arch.) The sup rflcial plan 
of the various compartments or divisions of a building. 

Groundsel, (grün'sl.) (Bot.) See RrNECIO. 

Ground-squirrel. (Zo) See SPERMOPHILUS. 

Groap, .) [From Fr. groupe, a cluster.) (Puiut. 
and Sculp.) The union of several figures, or of various 
material objects placed in contact with euch other, for 
the purpose of forming a single mass. 

Grouse, grove) (Zoól.) See TETRAONIDAE. 

Grove, WILLIAM ROBERT, (grév,) an eminent English 
scientist, B. at Swansea, 1811, who invented, abt. 1839, 
the nitric-acid battery named after him (Fig. 68), and 
effected the recomposition of water thereby. His doc- 
trine of the mutual convertibility of heat, light, and 
electricity, is elaborately developed in his Correlation 
of Physical Forces (4th ed., 1862). In 1847 he became 

ice-Pres. of the Royal Society, and in 1870 Pres, of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Grub, (grüb.) [From A. S. graban, to dig.] (Zul) The 
worm or maggot produced from a beetle, which after- 
wards becomes a winged insect. 

Gruel, (groo’éd.) |Fr. gruau.) (Dietetics.) Oatmeal- 
porridge boiled, in which water largely predominates. 
Gruidz, (grooe-de) (Zodl.) The Crane fam., com- 
prising ve large 
irds which have the 
head more or less 
bare, and the toes 
connected by a basal 
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membrane. They in- 
habit dry plains. 
The Sandhill Crane, 


or Brown Crane, Grus 
Canadensis, of tho 
Mississippi valley, is 
48 inches long, and 
the wings 22 inches. BS 
It is exceedingly MN 

wary, and its sight 
and hearing are acute. 
The Crowned Crane, 
Balearica parguia 
(Fig.367,) of W.Africa, 
is abt. the same size. 
Its voice imitates the 
sound of a trumpet. 

Grünberg. (grén'- 
bairg,) a fortified and 
manuf. city of Prus- 
sian Silesia, 57 m. N 
W. of Liegnitz. Pop. = 
12,000, ae 

Grundy, (grün'de) Fig. 

in Ilinois, an E.N.E. 
“j area, 430 sq. m. ; County Seat, Morris.—In Para, 
a N.E. central co. ; area, 500 sq. m. ; County Sent, 
Grundy Centre.—In Missouri, a N. co.; *^ea, 462 sq. 
m.; County Seat, Trenton.—In Tennessees, a S.E. 
central co. ; area, 30) sq. m. ; C. Altamont. 

Grunting Cow. (Zo) Sce Bos. 

Gruyere, (grooyair) a town of Switzerland, cant. 
and 15 m. S. of thecity of Freiburg, in the centre of an 
agricultural dist., famous for the cheese which bears iis 
name, and of which some 1,250 tons are annually made. 
Pop. of dist. 4,000. 

Gryllides, (gril'li-déz) (Zoől.) The Cricket fam., 
comprising orthopterous insects distinguished by their 
long antenne, and by the comparative smallness of 
their thighs. Their bodies are short, thick-set, and 
soft, with the head, corselet, and abdomen of equal 
length and breadth. The Cricket's chirping noise, as it 
is called, is produced by the friction of the basis of their 
elytra, or wing-cases, against each other, these parts 
being curiously adapted to produce this sound. The 
Mole Cricket, Gryllotalpa borealis, which is abt. 114 
inches Jong, is at once recognized by its stout forc-lega, 
which are admirably adapted for digging. It burrows 
in the moist und, raising ridges in its search for 
insects, on which it preys. 

Guacara, (gwah-ka'rah,) a town of the repub. of Vene- 
zuela, 6 m. E. of Valencia, on Lake Tacarigua, Pop. 
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5,000. 

Guachinan (gwaw-chën-dng'go,) a town of the 
Mexican state of Puebla, 103 m. | of the city of 
Mexico. Pop. 6,000. 

Guadalajara, or GUADALAXARA, (gwaw-ddl-ah-ha'rah,) 
& p. of Spain, in Old Castile, consisting of table-land 
broken fnto by mountain groups, and watered by the 
Tagus; area, 4,865 eq. m.; ©. Guadalajara. Pop. 
209,973. — A city, C. of above p., on the Henares, 32 ur 
N.F. of Madrid. Ppp. 5,200. —A city of Moxico, € of 
State of Jalisco, on the Rio Grande de Santiago, 27: uy 
W.N.W, of the city of Mexico, Pop. 70,000, 
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Guadalaviar, (gwav-ddl-ah-ve'dr,) a river of Spain, , Guardant, (gdrd'dnt.) [From Fr. gardant, on the 


emptying into the Gulf of Valencia, after a oourse of 
150 m. 8.E., from its source in the Sierra Albarracin. 
Guadalquivir, 


Kobir, the “Great River."] (Anc. Boetis.) A river of 
8. Spain, having its source in the Sierra de Cazorla, 15 
m. ES. È. of Ubeda, and, after receiving numerous u- 
ents, and passing the cities of Cordova and Seville, emp- 
tying into the Atlantic Ocean at San Lucas. Total 
length, 360 m. 

Guadalupe, (gwaw'dah-loop) in Texas, a 8.W. cen- 
tral co.: area, 840 sq. m.; C. Seguin. 

Guadalupe, (gwaw'dah-loop,) or GUADALUPE HIDALGO, 
a town of Mexico, 3 m. N. of the city of Mexico, cele- 
brated for the treaty of peace entered into, 1848, bet. 
Mexico and the U. States, whereby the former ceded 
to the latter Upper California and New Mexico. 

Guadalupe-y-Calvo, (-c-lkil'vo,) a town of Mexico, 
175 m. 8.8.W. of Chihuahua, — /'up. 10,000, 

Guadeloupe, (goo-ah-da-loop',) one of the Leeward 
Islands, W. Indies, subject to France, in N. Lat. 15° 47’, 
W. Lon. 61° 15’; area, 605 sq.m. The soil is very fer- 
tile; hurricaues are frequent. Its former C., Point-4- 
Pitre (or St. Louis), was ruined by fire in 1871. G. was 
discovered by Columbus in 1493. Pop. 152,477. 

Guadiana, (gwaw-de-a^/nah,) [Ar. Ouad- Anas] a 
river of 8.W. Europe, rising in the Sierra da Alcaraz, 
Spain, and, after passing W. and S. through Portugal, 
emptying into the Atlantic Oceanat the lineof junction 
of the Spanish p. of Huelva with the Portuguese Al- 
garve. Total length, 570 m. 

Guadix, (gwaw-dé’,) [anc. Acci,] a fortified town of 
Spain, p. Granada, on a river of same name, 30 m. N.E. 
of the city of Granada. op. 10,200. 

Guaiacum, (gwat’yd-kiim.) (Bot.) A gen. of pisai 
O. Zygophyllaceæ, consisting of W. Indian and 8. Ameri- 
can trees, noted for 
the resin which they 
secrete, and the ex- 
treme hardness of 
their wood. G. offi- 
cinale is an ornamen- 
tal tree with pretty 
blue flowers. Its 
trunk yields the 
grobih brown hard 
eavy wood, called 
by turners lignum 
vite, which is used for 
blocks and pulleys, 
rulers, skittle- balls, 
and other purposes 
where harduess is re- 
quired and weight is Fig. 368.—GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. 
not an objection. The 
resin, commonly called gum G., exudes from the stem, 
and is also obtained by jagging or notching the stem 
and allowing the exuding juice to harden. 

Guanabnacoa, (gioaw-nah-ba-ko'ah,) a town of the 
island of Cuba, on the E. side of the Bay of Havana. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Fuannco, (gwdn-ah’ko.) (Zovl.) AUCHENIA. 

Guanajuato, or Guanaxuato, (gwah-na-wah'to,) 
a state of the Mexican Confederation, N.W. of the city 
of Mexico; area, 11,130 sq. m. Surface, mountainous ; 
soil, partially fertile, and of the richest of the world in 
minerals, including the precious metals. Ap: 874,000. 
Its C., Guanajuato, is 100 m. N.W. from the city of 
Mexico; Lat. 219 N., Lon. 101? W, It owes its chief 
importance as a mining centre, and was founded by tlie 
Spaniards in 1545. Pop. 60,000, 

auano, (gwaA'no, or goo-ah'no.) [From Peruv. huano, 
ordure.] (Gbm.) A substance which is found in large 
quantities en islands near the E. coast of 8. America, 
and other parts of the world. It is the accumulated 
excrement of sea-birds with the decayed bodies of seals, 
fish, birds, &c., aud is such an excellent manure, that 
it forms an extensive and profitable branch of com- 
merce, The value of different guanos depends upon the 
quantities of ammonia and phosphoric acid they re- 
spectively contain. 

Guaranty, GUARANTEE, (gdr-dn-t£/.) | [Fr. garantie.) 
(Law.) An undertaking or engagement entered into 
by a third party, that the stipulations of a treaty, or 
the pledge or promise of another, shall be performed. 
A person is not liable on a special promise in the nature 
of a G., unless a written agreement or memorandum of 
such promise shall be signed by the party making the 
promise, or some person authorized by him. It is not 
necessary that the consideration for such promise should 
appear in writing, or be capable of inference from a 
written document. 

unarantor, (gir-in-tór') (Law.) One who makes a 
warranty or guarantee, e. 
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alert.) (Her.) Designating a charge the face of which 
is turned full front toward the spectator; as, a ‘ion 


gardant. 

Guardian, (gárd'e-dn.) [Fr. gardien.) (Law.) A per- 
son chosen or appointed, by will or by statute, to take 
charge of the estate or education of an orphan or ward, 
or a person who is imbecile or otherwise incompetert 
to manage his own affairs. 

Guards, (gdrdz,) (pl. of Eng. guard.) jin, Under tho 
name of eens have been known from the earliest 
times, those troops especially entrusted with the de. 
fence of a sovereign's person and palace. Alexander 
the Great had his corps of Argyraspides, or " Silver- 
shields;" the kings of Persia and Assyria, their own 
body of defenders ; the Roman emperors, their Prztorian 
Guards; the French kings, their Gardes Ecossais( Archers 
of the Scottish Guard), and the Swiss Guards ; Napoleon 
I., his corps of Guides (afterwards reconstituted by Nw 
poleon III.) and the great /mperial Guard (q. v.); and 
the ex-emperor Napoleon a body called Cent Gardes (in 
imitation of the former Swiss guards). In England, the 
G. (or household troops) consist of both cavalry and in- 
fantry ; the former include the Royal Horse Guards, and 
the two regiments of Life Guards; the latter, termed 
Fbot-Guards, comprise six battalions of the finest picked 
men of the service, wearing grenadier uniform. In 
Germany, the G. are also divided into cavalry and in- 
fantry; and in Russia, a similar force, 30,000 strong, 
constitutes the Elie of the army. See NATIONAL GUARD. 

Guarini, GIAMBATTISTA, (goo-ah-re'ne,) an Italian poct, 
p. at Ferrara, 1537. His brilliant pastoral, the Pastor 
Fido, was published in 1590, and became translated into 
the principal languages of Europe. D. 1612. 

Guastalla, (gwdhs-tdl/lah,) a fortified city of N. Italy, 
on the Po, 18 m. N. of Modena, and formerly C. of a 
duchy of same name, eventually united with Parma. 


Pop. 10,400. 
Guatemala, (gwar-te-mah'lah,) a republic of Central 
America, b. N. by Yucatan and Mexico, E. by San Sal- 


vador and Honduras, and 8. by the Pacific Ocean; bet. 
N. Lat. 149-179, and W. Lon. 899-049, Area, 40,781 sq. 
m. Surface mountainous, the greater part of the coun- 
try being an elevated plateau, forming, as it were, a 
link between the Andean Cordilleras and the Mexican 
mountain-chaims, at an elevation of 5,000 ft. above sea- 
level. The Mons is the chief river, and the Golfe 
Dolce the principal lake, discharging its waters by the 
Rie Dolce into the Bay of Tlonduras. Climate healthy 
in the table-lands, but sickly along the coasts. Earth- 
quakes are frequent. Principal exports, indigo, cotton, 
cochineal, sarsaparilla, coffee, tobacco, sugar, mahog 
any, hides, and dye-woods. G. was for 3 centuries a cap- 
tain-generalcy of Spain; it became incorporated with 
Mexico in 1821; joined the Central American League 
of States in 1842, and became an independent republic, 
Mar. 21, 1847. Pop. 1,180,000. — Nueva G., cap. of above 
state, is situate in N. Lat. 14° 37’, W. Lon. 90° 30^, on a 
high plateau 15 m. from San Salvador, and 90 from the 
Pacific Ocean. Founded in 1776, after the destruction 
by an earthquake of the old cap. G. is the most regu- 
larly built city in Central America, Pop. 40,000. 

Guatemala, (Old.)or GUATEMALA LA ANTIGUA,R City, 
and anc, C. of Guatemala, 25 m. W.8.W. of Nueva Gua- 
temala, at the foot of the Volcan d'Agua, an eruption 
of which nearly qeatroyed it in 1541. In 1773 it suf 
fered great devastation by an earthquake. Pop. 10,000. 

Guatemozin, 1h-te-mo'zin,) successor of Monte- 
zuma, emperor of Mexico, and the last prince of the 
Aztec dynasty, was cruelly tortured by order of Cortez, 
and afterwards put to death, 1522. 

Guayama, (gwah-a^maA,) a seaport of Puerto Rico, on 
the 8. coast of the island. Pop. 5,500. 

Guayaquil, (ywahk’ah-keel,) a city and fortified seaport 
of S. America, in Ecuador, C. of a dept. of same name, 
at the head of the Bay of Guayaquil ; 8. Lat. 2° 20' 28", 
W. Lon. 79° 43', The harbor is one of the best on the 
Pacific coast, and it is the principal commercial empo- 
rium of the republic. Pop. 22,000, 

Guay mas, (gwah'mas,)a seaport of Mexico, possessing 
the finest harbor on the Pacific const of that republic, 
on the E.shore of the Gulf of California, 280 m. W.N.W. 
of El Fuerte. Pop. 6,000, 

Gubbio, (goob'be-0,) [Anc. Eugubium.] a town of Italy, 
at the base of the Apennines, 21 m. 8. of Urbino. Pop. 
18,700. 

Guben, (gé’bain,) a manuf. city of N. Germany, Prus 
sian p. of Brandenburg, at the junction of the rivers 
Iubat and Neisse, 27 m. 8. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Pop. 12,650. 

Gudgeon, (gàj?n.) [Fr. gowon.] (Zo) An Euro- 
pean fresh-water fish, the Gubio fluviatilis, fam. Cyprin- 
idw, distinguished from the barbel by having only two 
filaments or barbules at the mouth. 
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Gudin, JEAN ANTOINE THEODORE, (goo-dahn’,) n cele- 
brated French painter of marine landscape, was B. in 
Paris, 1802, and studied under Girodet. Among his 
best works are The Shipwreck; The Storm in the Bay of 
Algiers, &c. 

Guebres, or Ghebers, (ge'bürz.) [Pers., infidols.] 
A Persian sect, who still worship fire as an emanation 
of the Deity. Their sacred books are termed Zend 
Avesta. A community of them exists in India under 
the well-known name of Parsees. 

Guelderland, GELDERLAND, (géld'ür-ldnd,) a p. of the 
Netherlands, b. N.W. by the Zuyder-Zee ; area, 2,018 8q. 
m.; C. Harnhem. Pop. 232,213. 

Guelf, or Guelph, (wċlf.) (Hist.) The patronymic 
of an illustrious race of Italian extraction, which be- 
came German by adoption im the 11th cent. Its elder 
branch is represented by the royal family of England; 
its cadet, by the ducal house of Brunswick. — ( pl.) 
(Hist) See GirtDELLIXES. 

Guelph, (wél/,) in Canada W., a city, C. of Wellington 
co., on the Speed, 48 m. W. of Toronto. Pop. 10,150. 
Guenon, (goo-e/ndn.) (Zoil.) A name common to the 
monkeys comprising the gen. Cercopithecus, character- 
ized by a moderately prominent muzzle, long tail, and 
the inferior molars with tubercles like the rest. They 
live in troops, and commit great havoc in gardens and 

cultivated fields. 

Guercino, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI, (goo-ur- 
che'no,) styled GUERCINO DA CENTO, a painter of the Bo- 
lognese School, B. 1590. He abandoned the manner of 
the Caracci for that of Caravaggio, and among his chief 
works are Santa Petronilla (in the capitol at Rome); 
and The Death of Dido. D. 1666. 

Guericke, OTTO von, (gair-rik’ka,) a German experi- 
mental philosopher, 5. at Magdeburg, 1602, invented the 
air-pump, which he exhibited before the Diet at Ratis- 
bon, 1651. D. 1686. 

Guerilla, (gür-ri/'lah.) Fo. dim: of guerra, war.] A 
partisan soldier, or one of a body who carry on an ir- 
regular warfare, independent of official authority. The 
term originated in Spain aonig the Peninsular War, 
when they greatly harassed the French invaders, under 
the command of Mina, Le Empecinado (Ruy Diaz), and 
other leaders. The G. also played a prominent part in 
the Carlist War in that country. 

Guérin, PIERRE NARCISSE, BARON, (ga-rahn',) a distin- 
guished French painter, B. in Paris, 1774. He followed 
the classical style, and his subjects are mostly taken 
from the antique. Among his finest productions are 
Phèdre et Hippolyte, Dido listening to Æneas, and Cly- 
temnestra. D. 1833. 

Guernsey, (gürn'ze) one of the Channel Islands, be- 
longing to Great Britain, and the largest in size ufter 
Jersey, 46 m. S.W. of Cherbourg; bet. N. Lat. 49° 24/— 
49? 30’, and W. Lon. 2° 33'-29 41'. Pop. 35,000, 

Guern'sey, in Ohio, an E. co.; area, 460 sq. m.; C. 
Cambridge. 

Guerrero, (gaw-ra’ro,) a mountainous state of the 
Mexican Confederation, b. on the Pacific Ocean; area, 
24,266 sq. m.; C. Tixtlan. Pop. 270,000. 

Guiana, (gé-ah’'nah,) an extensive country of $ Amer- 
ica, occupying almost the entire territory between the 
rivers Amazon and Orinoco; bet. Lat. 4° S. and 8° 40" 
N., and Lon. 509-68? W., though, strictly speaking, the 
name of G. belongs only to the region bet. N. Lat. 0° 
40/-8° 40’, and W. Lon. 57° 32'-609, formerly divided 
into British, French, and Dutch G., and since the cession 
by Holland of their possession to England in 1872, of 
the two former divisions only. BRITISH G. includes the 
settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, and 
contains the towns of Georgetown, Paramaribo, and 
New Amsterdam. Area (includin the ceded colony of 
Dutch Guiana), 134,800 sq. m. Chief rivers, the Esse- 
gatto; Berbice, Corentyn, Surinam, and Demerara, all 

owing into the Atlantic. Savannas and swampy 
tracts prevail to the E. of the Berbice river, and the in- 
terior surface is overspread with hilly ranges and dense 
forests. The cultivated portion of G. is confined to the 
seaboard, and to a short distance from the rivers. Pp. 
products: sugar, rum, timber, and dyewoods. A 
265,144. — FRENCH G. forms the most E. division of Gui- 
ana, bet. N. Lat. 29-6?, and W. Lon. 519 50-540 50’. 
Area, 35,080 sq. miles. Surface generally level and soil 
highly fertile. The greater part of the country is cov- 
ered with dense forests. Prod. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, cot- 
ton, tobacco, manioe, annotto, vanilla, In 1851 the 
French govt. made this colony their chief penal settle- 
ment. Pop. 1850, 27,333. 

Guicciardini, FRANCESCO, (goo-el-char-dë'ne,) an Ital- 
ian diplomatist and historian, n. in Florence, 1482. He 
enjoyed the confidence of Popes Leo X.and Clement 
VII.; became in 1530 one of the principal agents in 
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after his retirement from public life in 1536, devoted his 
leisure to the production of his History of Italy from 
1494 to 1532— a work which has given G. the first rank 
among Italian historians. D. 1540. 

Guido, (Guivo Ren1,) (gwé’do,) a famous Italian painter 
of the Bolognese School, 5. 1575. After studying under 
the Caracci, he took up his residence in Rome, where he 
obtained the patronage of Pope Paul V. His pictures 
are characterized by n exquisite grace of expression 
and delicacy of touch. Among his chefs- œuvre may be 
quoted The M. of St. Peter (in the Vatican); The 
Assumption; and The Massacre of the Innocents, D. 1649. 

Guido, D’Arezz0, B. abt. 995, devised a new system of 
musical notation, introducing the use of the lines and 
spaces, and of the syllables sd, re, mi, sol, &c. 

Guidon, (gedon.) [Fr.] (un) The name of the 
standard carried by French light-cavalry regiments, 
made of silk, and of a somewhat triangular shape. 

Guienne, M Aged Sce AQUITAINE. 

Guild, (gild.) [From A.S. gildan, to pay.] (Com.) A 
company, fraternity, or corporation, associated for some 
commercial purpose, of which every member was to 
yay a quota of the current expenses. The G. of the 
Anglo-Saxons, unlike those of more modern times, were 
not confined to mercantile purposes. They became 
inii so powerful, in London and other places 
that admission into them was an essential qualification 
for the exercise of municipal rights. In Germany 
where they dated from 1153, G. formed the nucleus of 
the celebrated Hanseatic League. Abolished in Russia 
in 1810, they were reéstablished in 1840. In France, 
they were finally disincorporated in 1791. 

Guilford, (gil’fiird,) in North Carolina, a N.W.central 
co.; area, 600 sq. m.; C.Greensborough. 

Guilford Court-House, m N. Carolina, a vill. of 
Guilford co., 5 m. from Greensborough. Here, a severe 
battle was fought, Mar. 15, 1781, between the British 
forces under Lord Cornwallis and Gen. Greene's Ameri- 
can command, which resulted in the defeat of the latter 
with heavy loss, while the enemy themselves were so 

* crippled and exhausted that they retreated on the 18th. 

Guillemot, (gil-le-mót'.) (Zoól.) See ALCIDÆ. 

Guilloche, (gieel'losh.) [ U (Fine Arts.) A kind 
of ornament ^omposed of undulating lines, and parallel 
in their contours to each other. 

Guillotine, (gil-lo-teen’.) [Named after one Guillotin, 
who first introduced its use.] (Fr. Hist.) In France, 
an instrument for performing the office of public execu- 
tion by decapitating persons at one stroke, first adopted 
during the Revolutionary Period (May 27, 1792), and 
still employed when capital punishment is inflicted. It 
consists of a heavy knife, guided in its descent by 
grooves; the sufferer’s neck fitting into a notch upon 
which the blade falls with instant velocity. 

Guinea, (gin'ne) or THE GUINEA Coast, an extensive 
country occupying part of the W. central seaboard of 
Africa, and divided by geographers into S. Guinea, com- 
prising the countries or territories of Angola, Benguela, 
and Congo; and N. Guinea, or Guinea Proper, including 
the so-called Gold, Grain, Ivory, and Slave Coasts, — Li- 
beria, Ashantee, Dahomey, Sierra Leone, Benin, Biafra, 
&c. — The GvLr or G. a great arm of the Atlantic, is 
comprehended bet. 8. Lat. 19-6? 20’, and E. Lon. 79 30'- 
10°, 

Guinea, (gin’ne.) (Numis.) Formerly, a current gold 
coin of Great Britain, first coined in the reign of Charles 
II., weighing 11877 grains, and of the value of 21 shil- 
lings (about 24 shillings at the present day). It gave 
place in 1817 to the so ign or pound sterling. The 
name was derived from the coin having been first 
minted from gold brought from the coast of Guinea. 

Guin'en-fowl, or PINTADO. (Zoöl.) The Numida Me- 
leagris, fam. Phasianidz, an African bird (Fig. 369), now 
common in this 
country, and simi- 
lar in its habits to 
our domestic poul- 


with small white 
spots. Its hend is 
bare of feathers, 
and covered with a 
naked bluish skin; 
on the top isa cal- 
lous conical protu- 
berance, and on each side of the upper mandible, at the 
base, hangs a loose wattle, which, in the female, is 

and in the male bluish. It makes a harsh unpleasant 


cry. 
Guin'ea-pig. (Zoŭl.) See CAVIA. 





Fig. 369. — GUINEA-FOWL. 


establishing the rule of the Medici in Florence, and, | Guipure, (gé-poor.) (Mamuf. A fine and darable 
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fabric made in imitation of ancient lace, and extensively 
used in ladies" dress, 

Guipuscoa, (gé-pooz-ko/ah.) See BASQUE PROVINCES. 

Guiscard, Ronrnr, (gés-kahr’,) a military adventurer, 
B. in Normandy, coóperated with his brother Humphrey 
in the conquest of Calabria, was in 1057 declared, by 
Pope Nicholas IT., Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 
In 1084 he marched against and defeated Alexius, the 
Greek emperor, at Durazzo, and afterward liberated 
Pope Gregory VII. from his captivity in the custle of 
8t. Angelo. D. 1085. 

Guise, (gwéz,) the title borne by the chiefs of an illus- 
trious house prominent in the past annals of French 
history, and of which the most remarkable members 
were the following: CLAUDE DE LORRAINE, a younger 
son of René IL, Duke of Lorraine, B. 1496, after distin- 
guishing himself in the field, was created Duke of Guise 
by Francis I. One of his daughters married James V. 
of Scotland. — Frango1s, 2d Duke, n. 1519, was eldest son 
of the preceding, and earned high distinctions as a 
military commander by his heroic defence of Metz, 1553, 
against the Emperor Charles V. In 1557, Henry II. 
created him lieut.-general of France, in which capacity 
he retook Calais from the English, and gained also the 
victories of Guines, Thionville, and Dreux, on which 
latter field he took the Prince de Condé prisoner. He 
also suppressed the Conspiracy d'Amboise concocted by 
the great Protestant leaders. Assassinated by a Calvinist 
fanatic, during tho siege of Orleans, 1563. — His son 
Henri, 3d. Duke, 1. 1550, possessed his father's abilities 
with more than his share of bitter hostility toward the 
Huguenots. He served at Moncontour and Dormans, 
on the latter field receiving a wound in the cheek, from 
which ho was afterward Known as Le Balufré (“The 
Scarred”). IIo fomented the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; assisted in the murder of Coligny; and in 1576, 
in conjunction with his brother, the dinal de Guise, 
placed himself at the head of The , & faction os- 
tensibly organized fur thc defence of the Crown and the 
Catholic religion, but jı reality serving as a cloak to 
the ambitious designs of thc Duke upon the throne of 
France. Henri III., however, after his accession to the 
throne, determined to cnd the intolerable arrogance of 
the Guises and their adherents, and accordingly dis- 
missed the Duke from his court. The latter in revenge 
openly revolted against the royal authority, 1558, en- 
tered Paris with his forces, and obliged the King to flee 
his capital. On the meeting of the States General at 
Blois, the Duke attended at the invitation of the King, 
who caused him to be assassinated in his own presence, 
1588. — This great house of Guise-Lorraine became ex- 
tinct in the person of dase id Joseren, Tth Duke, 1675. 

Guitar, (ge-tàr'.) (prom 4. cithara, a lute.) (Mus.) A 
six-stringed musical instrument of the lute class, rather 
larger than a violin, and played upon with the fingers. 
It is the favorite instrument of tho Spanish people of 
all ranks and classes. 

Guizot, FRANÇOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME, (gwe-zo’,) an em- 
inent French statesman and historian, was B. at Nîmes, 
1787. By religious faith a Protestant, he received his 
education at Geneva, whence he proceeded to Paris, in 
which city he was appointed prof. of modern history at 
the Sorbonne in 1812. Five years later he became a 
councillor of state, and a prominent member of the 
Doctrinaire party. As a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1530, he aided in the elevation of Louis 
Philippe to the throne, and became his minister of the 
interior, and, in 1522, of public instruction. In 1835, 
G. became a member of the Academy, and in 1836 
formed a ministerial coalition with his former rival M. 
Thiers. After a brief occupancy of the ambassadorship 
to the Court of St. James, in 1540, G. became minister 
of foreign affairs and virtually first minister of the 
crown. The revolution of 1848 sent him an exile into 
England, whence he returned the following year. He 
has since taken no prominent part in politics. As an 
uuthor, M. Guizot has been pronaubosd by the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” “the greatest French writer of his 
time, and scarce owning an equal in any other country.” 
His chief works are a translation of Gibbon’s *' Decline 
and Fall;" a Mistory of Civilization (5th ed., 1845); 
Histoire dela Révolution R Angleterre (1827-56) ; a Life of 
Oliver Cromwell, and a History of France (1870-). D. 1874. 

Gujerat, or Guzerat, (gooz i-rát,) a large p. of In- 
dia, consisting of the N. dists. of the Brit. pres. of Bom- 
bay, several semi-independent states under Brit. protec- 
tion, and of a part of the Guicowar's dominions; bet. N. 
Lat. 200-249 4V, and E. Lon. 649-74? 26'; area, 41,500 
sq. m. Surface mountainous, with a bold coast-line. 
Soil, extremely rich, yielding vast quantities of cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, maize, opium, fruits, &c. G. is inter- 
DW by the Western Ghauts. C. Baroda. Pop, 3,500,- 
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Gules, (gilz.) [From Pers. gûl, a rose] (Her.) The 
red color which represents the ruby among precious 
stones, and Mars among the planets. See TINCTURE. 

Gulf, (gilf) [Fr. golfe.] (Geog.) A broad capacious 
bay, which, when of a very exteusive character, ofteu 
takes the name of sea; as, the Gulf of Venice, which is 
also styled the Adriatic Sea. The distinction between a 
G. and a bay may be defined as being one only in re- 
gard of extent; G. signifying a large expanse of water, 
as the Gulf of Mexico; a bay a recess of the sea— more 
or less large within moderate limits. Also, a deep 
chasm iu the earth ; an abyss; a whirlpool. 

Gulf Stream, (-strém,) (The.) (Phys. Geog.) In the 
Atlantic Ocean, the title of a phenomenal current of 
warm water which issues from the basin of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea, doubles the S. cape of 
Florida, and taking a direction N.E. parallel with the 
N. American coast, skirts the 8. edge of the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and thence, taking its direction across 
the Atlantic, finally washes the coast of Ireland and the 
N.W. of Europe generally. Its temperature in the Gulf 
is about 28° C. (and generally it is a little more than 59 
C.) higher than the rest of the ocean on which it floats, 
owing to its lower specific gravity. To its influence is 
due the milder climate of W. Europe as compared with 
that of the opposite coast of America; thus the river 
Hudson, in the latitude of Rome, is frozen over three 
months in the year. It also causes the polar regions to 
be separated from the coasts of Europe by a girdle of 
open sea. Besides its influence in thus moderating 
climate, the G. S. is an important help to navigators. 

Gulf'-weed. (Bot.) See Sargassum. 

ob ind (Zovl.) See LARIDA. 

Gull Island, in New York, at the E. entrance to Long 
Island Sound, in Lat. 419 12’ 18" N., 72° 6' 46" W. 

Gulo, (gi'lo.) (Zoil.) The Gluttons, a gen. of Carnivora, 
family Mustelidæ, characterized by a stout body, bushy 
tail, and densely hairy soles with six naked pads. The 





Fig. 310. — WOLVERINE. 
Wolverine, G. luscus, of the Northern States (Fig. 370), 
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is abt. 3 ft. long to the root of the tail, which is a 
in length. It is, for its size, a very powerful, ferocious, 
and exceedingly voracious animal. 

Gum, (giim.) [From A.S. goma, the palate.) (Chem.) 
A general term applied to certain exudations from trees 
nnd plants, which are very different in their chemical 
characters and their general properties. Gum arabic, 
which may be taken as the type of this class, is an exu- 
dation of some species of acacia, and consists essentially 
of arabine, which has the composition CygHgj0g.. It 
dissolves readily, even in cold water, forming a viscid 
liquid, from which the arabine is precipitated in white 
flakes on adding alcohol. Gum Tragacanth (Cq51155040), 
which exudes from the Astrogalus Tragacantha, is far 
less transparent than gum arabic, from which it also 
differs by not dissolving in water, but merely swelling 
up to a soft gelatinous mass.—(pl.) (Anat) A fleshy 
substance, cellular and elastic in texture, enveloping 
the alveolar sections of the jaws — upper and lower — 
and covering the sockets of the tecth. 

Gumbo, (gàüm'bo.) (Cookery.) In the W. Indies, Louisi- 
ana, &c, the name of a favorite soup, the principal 
flavoring ingredient of which is the pod of a plant of 
the gen. Hibiscus, called Okro. 

Gum '-boil. (Surg. An abscess near the root of a 
tooth, and discharging itself toward the mucous mem- 
brane of the gum ; usually superficial, but sometimes 
more deeply seated in connection with the bone, and 
causing considerable deformity, with risk of caries or 
necrosis. G. should be treated, in the first instance, by 
simple protection against cold and external injury ; but 
as soon as the presence of matter cau be ascertained, it 
is usually g practice to give vent to it by a pretty 
free incision. 


t. 1 ft. 
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Gnm'-Inc. (Com.) See Cocca. 

Guame-resin, (rézn or rózn.) (Chem.) The gum-resins 
consist of a mixture of gum with resin, and occasion- 
ally with essential oil, and are distinguished by their 
behavior when triturated with water, which dissolves 
the gum and leaves the oil and resin suspended, giving 
the liquid a milky appearance. They also differ from 
most resins in belag only partially soluble in alcohol, 
The gum-resins exude from the plants producing them 
in a milky state, gradually solidifying by exposure to 
the air; — as the CAOUTCHOUO, q. v. 

Gum'-tree. (Bot.) See EUCALYPTUS. 

Gun, (gŭn.) [W. gyn —supposed from engine.) (Mil.) 
A generic term applied to any military engine for the 
discharge of missiles acted upon by the explosive force 
of gunpowder. The larger class of G. for warlike pur- 
poses are styled cannon (q. V.), and come under the dis- 
tinctive head of artillery, or ordnance (q. v.) ; the smaller 
kinds are employed both as weapons of warfare and of 
the chase, and are known under a variety of appellations, 
all coming, however, under the one general denomina- 
tion of firearms, &c. The prose of the latter, such 
as carbines, muskets, rifles, &c., are elsewhere noticed in 
this work under their special names respectively. 

Gun'-bont, (-50/) (Nuv.) A small vessel of war, pro- 
pelled by steam, drawing a light draught of water, and 
usually carrying an armament of not more than 4 guns. 
They are valuable adjuncts to naval warfare for harbor- 
service, and for ascending rivers inaccessible to the 
larger kinds of ships of war. During the civil hostili- 
ties in the U. States, a pew class of G. were succesafully 
introduced upon the waters of the Mississippi, and re- 
ceived the sobriquet of Mosquito Fleet. 

Gun'-cotton. (Ciem. &c.) See PYROXYLINE. 

Gunnery, (gün'nr-e) (MZ. and Nav.) The art of 
charging, directing, and exploding all kinds of fire- 
arms, though the term is commonly restricted to the 
larger pieces of ordnance, To this art belongs the 
knowledge of the force and effect of gunpowder, and 
the methods of pointing and adjusting. 

Gunpowder, (güu'pou-dür.) (Chem.) A very intimate 
mixture of saltpetre (nitre or nitrate of potash), sul- 
phur, and charcoal, which do not act upon each other 
at the ordinary temperature, but when heated together 
arrange themselves into new forms, evolving à very 
large amount of gas. The ingredients must be quice 
pure, separately reduced to powder, thoroughly mixed, 
moistened, and formed into a cake, which is afterwards 
broken up, granulated or corned, dried, and polished 
by attrition. The violence of the explosion of G. is 
due to the sudden and abundant production of gases 
which are expanded by the intense heat, It is supposed 
that at the moment of the explosion the heated gases 
occupy at least 2,000 times the space of the powder. 
The gases produced are carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
along with sulphuret of potassium, which gives rise to 
the white smoke that follows the explosion. Twenty- 
eight grains of G., confined in a cylindrical space which 
it just filled, was found to exert a force of more than 
400,000 Ibs. G. is rendered non-explosive by mixin 
with it finely-powdered glass, from which it is sift 
before use. The invention of G, has been attributed to 
Roger Bacon (1214-1294), and by some authorities to 
Berthold Schwartz (1320); but it was known to the 
Chinese long before. 

Gun'powder Plot, The.) (Eng. Hist.) The name 
given to a conspiracy projected by Guy Fawkes and 
some few other English Roman Catholics, against James 
I. and the members of the two houses of Parliament, 
with a design to their destruction by undermining the 
building in which they-were expected to assemble, with 
gunpowder, and firing the same, Nov. 5, 1605. The 
plot, however, proved abortive, and the conspirators 
met the penalty of their crime. 

Gunshot, (gün'shót) (Mil. and Nav.) The range that 
may be accomplished by a projectile discharged from a 
gun; as, to come within gunshot of an onemy's ship. 

Gunter's Chain, (gün'tàrz) [Named after the in- 
ventor,un English mathematician, Edward Gunter, who 
lived 1581-1626.] (Mensur.) A chain commonly em- 
ployed in measuring or surveying land. It is 66 ft. 
long, and is divided into 100 links of 7:92 inches each ; 
consequently an acre of land is equal to 10 square 
chains. And as there are 100 square links in an aere, 
the contents of a field made up in square links is 
changed into acres merely by moving the decimal 
point five paces to the left. — GuNTER'Ss LINE. (Math.) 
A logarithmic line usually graduated upon scales, sec- 
tors, and the like. The numbers are generally drawn 
on two separate rulers, sliding against each other; and 
y it we are enabled to perform multiplication and di- 

sion instrumentally, as a table of logarithms does 
ly — hence it is very useful iu rough calcu- 
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lations. — Gunter’s QUADRANT is tho simplest form of a 
quadrant. It is provided with two right-holes, and a 
string with a tag of lead ; and is nsed for roughly meas- 
uring perpendicular angles; also for finding the hour 
of the day, the sun's azimuth, and solving other com- 
mon problems of the sphere.—GUNTER’s SCALE. (Navrig.) 
A large plain scale, marked by various lines of engraved 
numbers, by means of which problems in navigation 
are solved with a pair of compasses. The natural lines 
are on one side of the scale, and the corresponding 
logarithms on the other. 

Guntoor, (giin-toor’,) a city of Brit. India, in the N. 
Circars, C. of a dist. of same name; N. Lat. 16° 20’, E. 
Lon. 80° 30’. Pop. of city, 20,000; of dist., 627,000. 

Gun Town, in Georgia, a locality on the line of the 
Mobile and Ohio R.R., where Gen. Forrest's Confederate 
command put to rout a Union force of 12,000 men, under 
Gen. Sturgis, June 10, 1864. National loss abt. 3,500 men. 

Gur'nard, Gur'net. (Zodl.) See TRIONDÆ. 

Gustavia, (goos-ta've-ah,) a seaport, C. of the island of 
St. Bartholomew, W. Indies. Pep. 12,000. 

Gustavus, (giis-tah'viis,) the name of the undernoted 
kings of Sweden:—G. I. (called Vasa), n. at Stock- 
holm, 1496. Proscribed with his family by the Danish 
usurper, Christian IL, G raised a powerful party of ad- 
herents in Dalecarlia, and in 1521 captured Stockholm. 
In 1527, after having previously refn-ed the crown, he 
became king of Sweden, and reigned wisely nnd popu- 
larly for a period of 33 years. D. 1559 — His grandson, 
G. IL ( ADOLPIIUS), one of the greatest generals of mod- 
ern times, n. 1594, s. to the throne in 1611, and, after de- 
feating the Russians and Poles who had attempted to 
invade his dominions, he acquired a large part of Livo- 
nia and Pomerania. He next declared himself the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, then suffering under the 
persecutions of Ferdinand II. of Germany. 1^ 1630 he 
landed in that country at the head of an army of 8,000 
men, and after being joined by 6,000 Scots under the 
Duke of Hamilton, he forced the Emperor to offer terms 
of peace, together with a cession of the remainder of 
Pomerania, Rejecting these propositions, G. advanced 
southward, his army receiving large accessions of 
strength from the Protestant princes and peoples, and 
iu Sept., 1631, encountered and defented at Leipzig the 
Imperialists under Count Tilly. In the year following 
G. won new victories, in one of which, the field of 
Lützen,the * Lion of the North " fell mortally wounded, 
— G. lII., ». 1746, ascended the throne in 1771. His 
reign was characterized by a successful struggle with 
the nobility to increase the kingly prerogative. Assas- 
sinated by Ankarström, a Swedish noble, 1792. — G. 1V., 
r. 1778, $. his father, the preceding monarch, in 1792. 
Despotically inclined, G. alienated from himself the 
respect of his subjects, who deposed and imprisoned 
him, 1809. D. an exile in Switzerland, 1857. 

Gustoso, (goes-to'zo.) (From It. gusto, taste.] pt) 
A term marking a passage the proper execution o; 
which calla for nice and tasteful treatment. 

Gutenberg, Jouann, (goo'ten-bairg,) the inventor of 
the art of printing, was B. at Mentz, Germany, 1400. 
In 1450 he entered into partnership with Jolin Faust (g. 
v.) a connection severed five years later by a lawsuit 
between the parties, in consequence of which G. was 
compelled to resign to Faust all the uppliances and 

rofits of his invention. D. 1468. 

Glistrow, (gees'tro,) a town of Prussia, on the Nebel, 
21 m. 8. of Rostock. Pop. 12,425. 

Guthrie, (gith’re,) in Jowa, a S.W. central co.; area, 
576 sq. m.; C. Panora. 

Gut'ta-perehn, Corra 

Gut'tn-seremnn, (-se-re’nah. 

( Med.) Same as AMAUROSIS, 7. v. 

Gutter, (güt'tr. [Same deriv.) (Arch.) A channel 
made in the sides of a roof, for the dispersion of bodies 
of water accumulated thereon. 

Guttiferv, (gü-tif'ür«.) (Bot) See CLUSIACE®. 

Guttifernles, (-aleez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi. 
chlamydeous flowers, axile placentm, an imbricated 
calyx and corolla, stamens indefinite, and embryo with 
little or no albumen. 

Guttural, (gittir-dl.) [From L. guttur, the thront.] 
(Gram.) A vocal articulation generated in the back 
part of the mouth, and of a harsh and sonorons char- 
acter. The Arabic tongue abounds in G., as also does 
the Spanish, The German, too, presents &everal exam- 
ples, particularly the ch in use among the Greeks. The 

znglish language owns no gutturals proper, although 
the palatals gand & nearly approach this denomination, 

Guy, (gi.) (From Eng. guide.) (Naut.) A large slack 
rope, extending from the mainmast head to the head 
of the foremast, to sustain a tackle for taking on Doard 
or discharging cargo, &e. 
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Guy de Lusignan (-loo-sain-yðn',) a French adven- 
turer, became king of Jerusalem in 1186, and lost his 
crown in the following year, when his capital was taken 
by Saladin. Richard Cœur de Lion gave him in lieu 
thereof the kingdom of Cyprus, D. 1194. 

Guysborough, (gizbro) an E. co. of Nova Scotia, 
skirted by the Atlantic; area, 1,500 sq. miles; C. Guys- 
borough. . 16,555. 

Gwalior, (gwál'e-ür,) a strongly fortified city of Cen- 
tral India, in Scindia's dominions, on the Chambul; 
N. Lat. 26? 13', E. Lon. 78? 15'. It stands on an isolated 
rock, and is garrisoned by 15,000 British troops. G. is 
the capital of an extensive district of the same name, 
with an area of 33,100 sq. miles, and a rich and pro- 
ductive soil. Pop. of the city, 10,000; of the district, 


3,580,000. 

Gwinnett, (gwin’nét,) in Georgia, a N. central co., 
b. on the N.W. by the Chattahoochee; area, 550 sq. m.; 
surface, hilly; soil, generally fertile; granite of fine 
quality is abundant; C. Lawrenceville. 

Gy bing, (Jib'ing.) (Naut.) The operation of bringing 
a ship's head athwart the wind, in order that the lattér 
may give its impetus to that side of the sails which 
could not otherwise receive it. 

Gyges, (Jijeez,) founder of the Mermuad@ dynasty 
after the murder of his patron Candaules, king of Lydia, 
usurped his throne which he filled about 38 years. He 
is said to have owned a magic ring which made the 
wearer invisible. D. 680 n. c. 

Gymnasium, (Jim-na'zhüm,) pl. Grunasta. (Gr. 
gymnasion os, nude.) (Gr. Antig.) The name 
given in Greece to the public building or place where 

the young men, naked, exercised themselves in leaping, 

running, throwing the discus and spear, wrestling, &c. 

In that country, a$ at Rome, the lessons taught by the 

gymnasia were con. 

sidered one of the 

most, if not the most, 

important branches 

of education. Athens 

possessed three public 

gymnasia, the Lyce- 

um, Academia, and 

Cynosarges, the two 

first being respective- 

ly rendered famous by 

the lectures of Aris- 

totle and Plato. The 

institutions were each 

under the controi of a 

superior officer styled 

gymnasiarch, who 

was assisted by ten 

subordinates, or Saph- 

roniste (teachers of 

wisdom). Gymnasia ` 


were not single edi- d 

fices, but a collection Fig. 311. — LEAPING. 

of buildings united; (From a Greek entaglio.) 
being so capacious as to hold many thowsands of people 
at once, and having room enough for philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and the professors of all the sciences, to 
read their lectures, and for wrestlers, dancers, &c., to 
exercise at the same time without the least mutual 
disturbance or interruption. — ( Educ.) In Germany, 
one of a class of high schools into which pupils are ad- 
mitted for a 6 or years’ course of study, preparatory 
to entering a university. 

Gymnastics, ( j/im-nd»'tiks.) [Gr. gymnastikos, having 
reference to bodily exercises.] The art of practising 
those exercises which serve to develop the muscles of 
the body and invigorate the limba, such as wrestling, 
running, boxing, rowing, fencing, hurling, &c. 

Gymnocladus, (jim-nók'la-düs.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
the O. Fabucer, having but one species, G. Canadensis, 
the Kentucky Coffee-tree, a large N. American tree, so 
called in consequence of the early settlers in Kentucky 
having made use of its seeds as a substitute for coffee, 
at a time when they could not procure the genuine 
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article. It is called Chicot in Canada, and Is mently 
cultivated, either as an ornamental tree, or for its tim- 
ber, which is strong and of a compact fine grain. 

Gymnodontidse, ( jim-no-dón'te-de.) (Zof.) A fam. 
of marine fishes, O. Mecagnathes, whose jaws are 
nished with a 
bony substance 
resembling en- 
amel, and di- 
vided internal- 
ly into lamine. 
—The  odous, 
and the Swell- 
fish or Puffer, 
Tetrodom turgi- 
dus (Fig. 372) 
of the Atlantic, possess the faculty of inflating them. 
selves like a balloon, by swallowing air. The Sun-fish 
of the Atlantic, Orthagoriscus Mola, which has the body 
flat and compressed, attains the length of 4 feet, and a 
weight of 500 pds. 

Gy mnogens, ( een [From Gr. gymnos, naked, 
and gennaein, to produce.] (Bot.) A class of flowering 
plants whose fructification springs from a stem the 
wood of which is youngest at the circumference, always 
concentric; the cotyledons 2 or more; and the &eeds 
quite naked. The G. correspond to the Gymnosperma 
of other botanists. 

Gymno'tus. (ZojL) See ANGUILLIDA. 

Gynzeceum, ( jin-ese-üm.) [From Gr. gynaikeion, per- 
taining to women} (Anc. Arch.) Among the Greeks, a 
separate portion of a house, get apart for the exclusive 
use of women. 

Gy nobase, (jin'o-bás.) [From Gr. gyné,a woman, and 
Pasis, a foundation.) (Bot.) The base of a style or re- 
ceptacle, on or around which two or more carpels are 
inserted, as the Geranium, &c. 

Gyneecium, (Je-ne'she-üm.) (Bot.) The aggregation 
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nophore, ( jin'o-for. rom Gr. gyné, an OTOS, 
pA my (Bol) A pedicle by which the pistil is ele- 
vated above the stamens, as seen in the Passion-flower. 

Gyöngyös, ( ondean) a town of Hungary, co. Heves, 

m. N.E. of Pesth, in the centre of a fine vintage dis- 
trict. Pop. 15,450. 

Gypsy. See GIPSY. 

Gypsum, (jip’siim.) (Min.) See SULPHATE (or Car- 
CIUM). 

Gyration, (-ra'sħŭn.) [L.gyratio.] Generally. rotary 
motion about an axis. — ( Mech.) Circle of G. is the 
circle described by a point within a body so constituted, 
that, if the whole mass were concentrated therein, the 
moment of inertia with respect to the corresponding 
axis of ion would remain unchanged. 

rinidrze, ( ji-rin'e-de.) (Zol.) The Whirligig-beetle 
am.,comprising coleopterous insects which have an 
oval, generally glossy and brilliant body, of small or of 
moderate size, and which are found on the surface of 
still waters, where they appear like brilliant spots glid- 
ing in all sorts of curves and gyrations. They swim by 
means of the 4 hinder logs. 

Gyresco » (Jirós-kop.) [From Gr. gyros, and sko; 

inépeot] (ae) An instrument invented by M. Fou- 
cault for proving the rotation of tie earth about its 
axis. Its principle depends upon the powerful resist- 
ance which a rapidly revolving heavy body opposes to a 
change of position in its axis of rotation, A disc of 
metal, with a heavy circumference suspended in a par- 
ticular way, is set in rapid rotation in a given plane, 
If the instrument be carefully constructed, the motion 
may be kept up long enough to show phenomena which 
can only be explained by assuming the rotation of the 
earth. 

Gyulai, Franz, Count, (joo'li,) an Austrian field-mar- 
shal, B. in Pesth, 1799, succeeded Radetzky in the chief 
command in Italy, 1857, and was defeated by the Franco- 
Sardinian army at Magenta in 1559. D. 1862. 

uiu (je‘oo-Id,) a town of Hungary, co, Bekes, 18 m. 

-W. of Zarand. Pop. 16,626. 
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the 8th letter and 6th consonant of the English lan- 
9 guage, is a guttural aspirate found in most alpha- 
bets — both ancient and modern, and until abt, the 
5th cent. B. C. was 80 used by the Greeks. Afterwards, 
however, they made their capital e long, the aspirate 
being indicated by (*); but it was retained by the Latins, 
whe, nevertheless, employed it indifferently in the 
writing of certain words: thus, Asdrubul and Hasdrubal, 


onustus and honestus, and so on; and, in borrowing 
words from the Greek they frequently changed the h 
into s, as in serpo, from herpo, I creep. In the French 
it still obtains as a character, but i8 seldom audibly 
used in pronunciation. In Spanish it frequently takes 
the place of the Latin f, as in humoso, for fumosus, 
smoky; and in Italian it is never found. In English 
vards, A is sometimes mute, as in honor, humble, honest ; 
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also when allied with g, as in light, ht, eight. In 
which, what, whither, and some other words in 
which it is preceded by w, it is sounded before it, as hwich, 
hwat, hwere, &c. Generally speaking, the letter A occu- 
pies in the English tongue a 3 poonlariy &nomalous or- 
thoepic position; the lower orders of people either alto- 
gether ignoring its locality of application, or trans- 
posing the same with reference to a succeeding vowel. 
The Romans employed it EM numeral to express 200, 
and with a dash over, thus (H), for 200,000. — ( Mus.) In 
German music, the letter H designates the 7th degree 
in the diatonic scale, and the 12th in the chromatic. 

Haarlem, or HARLEM, (hahr'lém,) a city of the Nether- 
lands, p. N. Holland, 10 m. W. of Amsterdam. It is an 
anc. and well-built place, and gave birth to the painters 
Berghem, Ostade, the Vanderveldes, Ruysdael, and Wou- 
vermans. Pop. 30,887. 

Habakkuk, (hib/ik-kük,) a prophet of Israel, and 
author of oneof the canonical books of the Scriptures. 
He is supposed to have flourished abt. 600 n. 0. 

Habeas Corpus, (/d/be-as kér’piis.) [L. you may 
take the body.] (Law.) A writ direc by courts of 
law or equity to produce the body of a person illegally 
detained, and to state the reasons of such detention, 80 
that the court may judge of their sufficiency. The true 
foundation of this writ, one of the chief safeguards of 
English and American liberty, is to be found in the 
Great Charter, or Magna Charta (see CHARTER). By 
the Constitution of the U. States, the privilege of this 
writ is secured at aN times, except in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, when the public safety may require its sus- 
pension. It is the imperative duty of the judge to order 
the complainant to be immediately brought before him, 
unless his case plainly comes within one of the excep- 
tions pointed out by the law. The party being thus 
brought up, the judge determines whether he is entitled 
to be discharged, absolutely, or to be discharged on 

ving a certain bail, or must be remanded to prison. 

f the imprisonment is wholly unauthorized, the com- 
plainant is discharged; if it be not unauthorized, but is 
yet for a cause in which the party is entitled to be dis- 
charged on giving bail, the judge orders accordingly. — 
H. C. is also the formal commencement of several other 
writs of a kindred nature to that above mentioned. 
Thus, the H. C. ad respondendum is a writ issued by a 
common-law court to bring up a prisoner to serve him 
with a writ in another action. 

Habendum, (ha-bén'diim.) [L.,to be taken.] (Law.) 
That clause in a deed of conveyance which describes 
the estate or interest intended to be granted in the 
property, &c., conveyed, and which opens with the 
words “to have and to hold.” 

Haberdashery, (hd/r-ddsh-ur-e) [Supposed from 
Ger. habe, commodities, and vertauscher, an exchanger. 
(Com.) In England, a general term for such smal 
wares as pins, needles, thread, ribbons, tape, &c.: — 
usually known in the U. 8. under the name of notions. 

Habersham, (Aib'ür-shdm,) in Georgia, a N.E. co., b. 
on North Carolina; area, 450 square miles; Capital, 


Clarkesville. 

Habit, (iab/it.) [Fr.; L. habifus, a garment.] (Bot.) 
The general form and appearance of a plant; also, the 
similarity in growth and structure between plants of 
dissimilar species. —(Med.) The natural bodily state 
of the constitution, or a condition resulting from extra- 
neous circumstances. —( Philos.) An aptitude or dispo- 
sition, either of mind or body, acquired by a frequent 
repetition of the same act: thus, virtue is called a habit 
of the mind ; strength, a habit of the body. 

Habitat, (hdl/e-tit.) [L. it inhabits.] (Nat. Hist.) 
The natural locality to which certain plants or animals 
belong; as, the sea is the Aabitat of salt-water fishes. 

Hachette, JEANNE, (ah-shet’.) See BEAUVAIS. 

Hacienda, (a-the-én'daA.) [Sp., from L. faciens, doing.] 
In Spanish countries, Mexico, &c., a farm, er an estab- 
lishment where the rearing of oxen, horses, &c., is car- 
ried on:— the term is often applied also to the resi- 

Piedad "x edid of such an estate. 
ac a u ut, (hdk'büt.) [O. Fr. haquebute. 
fare An old fbrm ^ eic in holding hie 
t was customary to rest the butt upon the ground. 

Hackensack, (hikn-sdk,) a river having its source 
in Rockland co., New York, and which, striking 8. into 
New Jersey, Bergen co., falls into Newark Bay. 

Hackney, (hák'ne.) LU eir hack.] A riding- 
horse kept for hire. — HACENEY-COoACH, a public car- 
riage kept for hire. 

Hackney, (hik/ne,) a borough of England, co. Middle- 
sex, forming one of the parliamentary divisions of Lon- 
don. Pap. 362,427. 

Hacqueton, (hük'tón.) (Fr. hoquton.] (Mil) For- 
merl$, a quilted jacket made of woollen stuff or leatber, 
gnd worn under @ suit of body-armor. 
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Haddington, (Add'ding-tn,) or East LorHIAN, a B.E. 


co. of Scotland, b. N. by the Frith of Forth, and E. by 
the German Ocean ; area, 280 sq. m. ; C. Haddington, a 
town of 3,897 inhab. Pop. of co., 37,710. 

Haddock, (hàd'dák. (ZoUl) See Cop. 

Hade, (hàd.) (From A.S. heald.] (Mining. The de- 
viation of a mineral vein from the vertical.— Hapine 
signifies the direction of a slip or fault. 

Hadersleben, (Mid-ürz-le'bén,) a seaport of Prussia, 
p, ay tee on the Little Belt, 31 m. N. of Flensborg. 


op. 8,293. 

Hades, (hà'deez) [From Gr. priv. a, not, and eido, I 
sec.) (Greek Myth.) The god of the lower world, more 
usually called Pluto; the name was also applied to his 
ae rn the abode of the departed spirits or shades. 

Hadji, (hdj’e.) [Ara pigrim:] A Mohammedan true 
believer who has pemformed a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hadramant (hdd'rah-mant,) a region of Arabia, ex- 
tending 8. along the Gulf of Oman, and forming part 
of the anc. Arabia Feliz. 

Had’rian, a Roman emperor. See ADRIAN. 

H:emanthus, (k¢-mdn'tis.) (Bot) The Blood-flower, 
a gen. of the O. Amaryllidacew, consisting for the most 
part of S. African bulbs. 

Heematics, (he-mdt‘iks.) Iron Gr. haima, blood.] 
(Med.) Those medicines which exercise a purificative 
action upon the blood. 

M:ematine. (Physiol. and Chem.) See Boop. 

Hematology, (hém-ah-tol'oje.) [From Gr. haima, 
and logos, knowledge.) (Med.) That department of the 
science which treats of all matters pertaining to the 
doctrine of the blood. 

Hrmatopodide, (-to-po'de-de.) (Zodl.) The Turn- 
stone fam., comprising waders which have the bill com- 

ressed. The Oyster-catcher, H. palliatus, of the At- 
antic coast, is about 17 inches long, and the wing 10 
inches, It resides on the sea-shore, where it feeds on 
marine animals. The Turnstone, Strepsilas interpres, is 
a small bird, 9 inches long, and the wing 6 inches, met 
with in almost every part both of the N. and 8. hemi- 
spheres, It hasa short bill, with which it turns over 
the stones on the sea-shore, in quest of the small mol- 
luscous and crustaceous animals on which it feeds. 

Hematoxylon, ( 'e-lòn.) (Bot.) The tree 

ielding the well- 
(Fein Logwood 
of commerce (Fig. 
373), is the sole 
representative of 
this genus of the 
O. Fabaceæ. It is 
a native of the 
Bay of Cam- 
peachy in Yuca- 
tan, and is now 
naturalized in 
many of the West 
Indian islands. g 
It is abt. 40 ft. in 
height, with a 
trunk about 114 
ft. in diameter, 
and has its small- 
er branches cov- 
ered with white 
bark, often spiny. 
Logwood, the pro- 
duce of this tree, 
is largely employed by calico-printers and cloth-dyers, 
and also by bat-makers, who use it, in combination 
with indigo and certain mordunts, for imparting the fine 
black to silk hats. 

Heematuria, (-tre-ah.) (From Gr. haima, and ouron, 
urine.] e) A discharge of blood with the urine, 
usually from disease of the kidneys or bladder. 1t is 
rather a symptom than a disease, and takes its charac- 
ter from the associated morbid condition of the purts 
concerned. 

Hremodoracere, (-do-rá'se-e.) (Bot.) An 0. of plants 
all. Narcissales, consisting of perennial plants with fi- 
brous roots, and sword-shaped equítant leaves, and bear 
ing woolly hairs or scurf on their stems and flowers. 
They are natives of N. and 8. America, the Cape, and 
New Holland. 

Hemoptysis, (-dp’te-sis.) [Gr., a spitting of Bod] 
(Med.) Expectoration of blood, a very significant an 
often dangerous symptom of disease of the lungs or 
heart, in all cases of great importance, and requiring 
immediate attention, but apt to be viewed popularly 
with a somewhat exaggerated alarm. It is seldom di- 
rectly fatal. It is rather as an indication of dangerous 
disease, than from its immediate danger, that it requires 
such careful attention; but unguestionably, it is a mate 





Fig. 373.— HEMATOXYLON CAMPE 
CHIANUM. 
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ter of common prudence to seek medical advice on the | Hainault, (hd-no’.) en Hennegau,) A 8, prov. of 


appearance of even the slightest tinge of blood in the 
expectoration from the lungs. 

Hemorrhage, Hemorrhage, (h^mn'ór-ràj.) [Gr. 
haimorrhagia, a gushing of blood.) (Med) Any dis- 
charge of blood from vessels destined to contain it; 
with or without rupture of their coats. It may arise 
from a full state of the vessels, or plethora,in which 
case it is termed active H.; or from a debilitated state 
of the vessels or system generally, when it is termed 
passive H. 

H:em'orrhoids, (-roidz,) [From Gr. haima, blood, 
and rheo, I flow.) (Med.) Tumors of the hemorrhoidal 
veins, or veins of tho rectum, constituting the disease 
Sallen piles, and very often accompanied with a fow of 
blood. 

H:emus, Orari (Anc. Geog.) That portion of the 
Balkan Mts., which formed the barrier bet. Thessaly 
and Thrace. 

Haff, (Tue.) [Ger., a haven.) A large bay of Prussia, p. 
Pomerania, 10 m. N. of Stettin, and at the embouchure 
of the Oder. A narrow neck of land divides it, from the 
Baltic Sea. 

Hafiz, (hah'fiz,) (MonawMED SHEMS-ED-DERN,) a re- 
nowned Persian poet, was D. at Shiraz, about 1300. He 
is regarded as the ** Anacreon " of his country, with love 
nnd wine as the favorite subjects of his verse. His col- 
lective works, under the name of the Divan, have been 
translated into English by Richardson and others. D. 
ubt. 1390, 

Hag, (hdg.) (ZoóL) See PETROMYZONIDA. 

Hagar, (id'gdr.) [Heb., flight.) (Script. The hand- 
maid of Sarah, and by Abraham the mother of Ishmael 
(Gen. xvi. 1-3). 

Hagenau, (/d9g'no,) a fortified city of Prussia, in the 
ceded prov. of Alsace, 16 m. N. of Strasburg. Pop. 11,427. 

Hagerstown, (/a'gürz-town,) in Maryland, a town, C. 
of Washington co., on Antietam Creek, 80 m. W. of 
Baltimore. 

Hn i, (Aüg'ga-3,) the tenth of the twelve minor 
prop 1ets of Israel, flourished about 520 n. c., and found 
nis mission in advocating the erection of the second 
Temple, which he prophesied should outshine the glory 
of the first. The style of H. is prosaic, and labors under 
an uncommon tameness and poverty of expression; but 
his diction is, generally speaking, pure and clear. 

Hlagiographa, (/á-e-og'rah-fa.) [Gr., inspired writ- 
ings.] (Theol.) A term which is sometimes understood 
to comprise the following books of the Scriptures: viz., 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Ezra, Daniel, Esther, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, the 
Chronicles, and Nehemiah. 

Hague, (The,) (idg.) Mus La Haye ; Du. Gravenhaag, 
“the count’s mica The cap. city of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, p. 8. Holland, 10 m. 8.W. of Leyden. 
It is a finely built and commodious place, after the 
characteristic Dutch fashion, and contains the Royal 
Palace, and numerous fine public edifices, The 77. dates 
from 1250, as the seat of residence of the feudal counts 
of Holland, and after 1806 became the cap. of the king- 
dom. Pop. 93,083, 

Hahnemann, SAMUEL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, (hah’na- 
mahn,) an eminent German physician, B. in Meissen, 
1755, after practising for some years in Dresden, brought 
into practice, 1796, the new system of medical treat- 
ment known as homeopathy (4. v.), and unfolded his 
views in a work entitled Organon of Ratwmal Medicine. 
D. in Paris, 1843. 

Mail, (^àl.) pe S. and Ger. hagel.] (Mcleor.) A mass 
of compact globules of ice of different sizes, which fall 
in the atmosphere. In our climate Z7. falls principally 
during spring and summer, and at the hottest times of 
the day: it rarely falls at night. The fall of H. is al- 
ways preceded by a peculiar noise. 77. is generally the 
precursor of storms, it rarely accompanies them, and 
follows them more rarely still. H. falls from the size 
of small peas to that of an egg or an orange. The for- 
mation of hailstones has never been altogether satis- 
factorily accounted for; nor more especially their great 
Size. On Volta's theory the hailstones are successively 
attracted by two clouds charged with opposite electrici- 
ties; but if the hailstones were thus attracted, it is 
much more probable that the two clouds would be mu- 
tually attracted, and would unite, 

Haimatu’ria. (Med.) Same ns ILEMATURIA, q. v. 

Hai-nan, (Aá-nahn',) an island of the Chinese empire, 
p. Quang-tung, separated by a narrow strait from the 
mainland, E. of the Tonquin Gulf; Lat, 18° 10-209 N., 
Lon. 108° 25'-111? E. Its coasts are generally fertile 
and well cultivated, but the interior is barren, moun- 
tainous, and peopled by nomad and unciyilized tribes. 
Prin. port, Kiang-chow-foo, opened to foreign ships in 
1858. Area, 12,000 sq. m. 


Belgium, on the French frontier, and b. E. and W. by 
Flanders; area, 1,430 sq. m. Its surface is generally 
level, and soil fertile, affording pasture to superior 
breeds of horned cattle and horses. It is rich in coal, 
iron, and other minerals, and supports an industrious 
and prosperous Ln ie pag Chief rivers, the Sambre, 
Meuse, Scheldt, and Haine. C. Mons, This p. was gov- 
erned from 860 till 1436 by its own independent counts. 
It then passed under the rule of Burgundy, A part 
was ceded to France in the 17th cent., forming what 
has been called French H., and the remainder became a 
pros of the new kingdom of Belgium in 1830. Pop. 


812,838. 
Mair, (hár. [A.S. heer.) (Anat.) The characteristic 
covering of the mammiferous class of animals. Haire 
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originate in a follicle, formed in the substance of the 
true skin. They are allied in structure to the epidermis, 
At the base of each there isa bulbous enlargement; the 
interior of which consists of a soft substance, called 
pulp. The hair is increased by the continual supply 
of pulp in the follicle, and its conversion into the sub- 
stance of hair as it issues through the neck of the folli- 
cle. Hairs consist of a cortical material of a horny text- 
ure and a pith-like interior. In the human hair the 
cortical part is transversely striated. The hairs of the 
bat tribe bear rings of small spines, and hence are fre- 
quently mounted as microscopic objects. Bristles, fur, 
and wool, are all modifications of hair. Some kinds of 
hair, as the human, &c., are perennial and grow con- 
tinuously ; others are shed at particular seasons, Many 
kinds of animals have two species of hair, a fin? and a 
coarse ; it is one of the processes of the arts to remove 
the latter, and leave the former, as in seal-skin. Hair 
consists chiefly of indurated albumen, and yields some 
elatine when boiled with water. — Hair - dressing. 
mong the ancients, from the earliest times, the hair 
of the head was an object of special care and attention. 
Among the Greeks, it was at 
first worn long by adults ; but, 
at a later period, it was cus- 
tomary for men to wear their 
hair cut short. Among the 
females, it was the custom to 
confine the hair with a band, 
or with a netting, sometimes 
richly ornamented with gold 
and other metals, examples of 
which are seen in the paint- 
ings found at Pompeii. The 
barbaric nations delighted in 
the profusion of their locks, 
particularly the Germanic and 
northern tribes. The early 
Britons were noted for their 
long bushy hair; and the anc. 
Irish cherished the “ glibbes " 
or matted locks which fell up- 
on their shoulders, The Gauls | 
and the Saxons prided them- Y 
selves on their light-colored Fig. 375. — 140m CENT, 
flowing locks; and so did the 
Danes, who bestowed much care in combing and ar- 
ranging them. The Normans wore the hair long, the 
ladies encasing it in silken nets, or entwining it with 
ribbons, allowing it to reach to the ground. In the 13th 
and 14th centuries, it was worn by men yery thick, and 
curled at the sides ; the ladies generally oa theirs 
in a golden caul of net-work of various forms (Fig. 874) 
or nnder a tall steeple-cap (Fig. 375), which lingers even 
now among the peasantry of Normandy. ey also 
frequently, during the same period, allowed their bair 
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*o flow freely, confined by a band across the head. fri 
the 15th century men cut the hair closely. During the 
16th cent., it was again worn long, and one lock cher- 





1. (1780.) 


ished uncut, aud termed “a love-lock,” which hung 
below the waist, decorated with ribbons. Those fashions 
were succeeded by a variety of styles, which, down to 
the present time, would occupy a volume to describe. 
See Prriwic. — (ot.) Hairs are small delicate trans- 
parent conical expansions of the epidermis, consisting 
of one or more cells, 

Hair’-penceil, (-pén'sl.) (Paint.) A small brush com- 
posed of very fine hairs, obtained from the minever, the 
marten, the badger, &c., which are mounted in a quill 
when they are small or of moderate size, but when 
larger than a quill, in tin tubes, They are sometimes 
termed camel's-hair brushes, and the most essential 
quality to be desired in them is to form a fine point, 
so that al the hairs may be united when they are 
moistened by drawing them through the lips. 

Hinir's'-brendth.(-^rdth,) a measure of length, equal 
to the 48th part of an inch. 

Hinir-spring.(-pring.) (Horol.) That delicate wire 
in a watch which imparts motion to the bulance-wheel. 

Hake, (/dk.) (Zoil.) See GADIDAE. 

Hakluyt, Ricuanp, (Adk'loot) an English historian, 
3. at Yatton, 1553, became professor of geography and 
navigation in Oxford University, and in 1589 published 
his celebrated collection entitled, The Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation, which has rescued from 
oblivion many precious memorials of the early naviga- 
tors. D. 1616. 

Halas, (hah’lis,) a town of Hungary, on Lake Halasto, 
75 m. 8. of Pesth, Pop. 13,339. 

Halberd, (harina y ERR halebarde.] ( Mil.) A weapon 
of offence consisting of an oaken staff some 5 feet long, 
with its point terminating in a sort of combination of 
spear and crescent-shaped axe:— it was formerly car- 
ried by soldiers termed halberdiers, and is now used 
only as part of the insignia of certain bodies of men on 
state occasions, such as the Yeomen of the Guard to the 
English sovereigns, &c. 

Halberstadt, (Adl'bir-stdl,) a manuf, city of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Holzemme, 32 m. 8.W. of Magdeburg. 
Pup. 25,336. 

Hal'eyon. [L. from Gr. ha/kyón.] (Zodl.) One of 
the Kingfishers, See ALCEDINIDA. 

Haldeman, 8. S, (hidl’de-man,) an American natural- 
ist, B. in Lancaster co., Pa., in 1812, became in 1851 pro- 
fessor of natural history in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His chief published works are: Fresh-water 
Univalve Mollusca of the United States (1840-4); Zotlogi- 
cal Contributions (1843); Analytic Orthography. D. 1850. 

Haldimand, (Adl'de-mánd,) in Canada W., a co. b. S. 
by Lake Erie ; area, 459 sq. m.; C. Cayuga. Top. 22,510. 

Haile, Sin Marruew, (hál) a distinguished English 
jurist, B. in Cheshire, 1609, acted aa counsel in the state 
teials of Lord Strafford and AP Laud, and be- 
eame Lord Chief-Justice of England in 1671. He is 
eSteemed one of the best, wisest, and most upright men 
Whe ever held that high position; whilst as a juridical 

r his Pieas of the Crown and History of the Common 
S T ris accepted as works of the highest authority. 
. 49. 

Malesia, (ha-lé’zhah.) ( Bot.) The Snowdrop or Silver- 
bell trees, a gen. of the O. Styracaces, consisting of small 
trees with alternate Icaves, natives of the U. States. 
The flowers bear much resemblance to snowdrops, and 
are supported on slender drooping stalks, 2 or 3 to- 
gether, arising from the buds of the preceding year. 

Halévy, Jacques, (hak-la-ve’,) a French musical com- 
poser, B. in Paris, 1799, after studying under Cherubini, 

ined high reputation by his opera La Juive, 1835. 
lis later operatic works comprise The Queen of Cyprus 
(1841); and La Fe aux Roses (1849). D. 1862, 

Half-blood, (hauf'blüd.) (Law.) Relationship existing 

between persons 
59 
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Half-breed, (-brid.) (Ethnol.) In America, a term 
significatory of a person who is of mixed Indian and 
white parentage. 

Half-tome. A system of book-illustration now 
widely adopted, in which, by certain BF irs) 
photographic portraits and views can be adapted for 
printing. This method, which preserves the literal 
rendering of nature of the photograph, and is much 
cheaper than wood engraving, has become very popular. 

Haliburton, Tuomas CnANDLER, (Adl'e-biir-tn,) a por. 
ular English author, B. in Nova Scotia, 1802, of which 
prov. he became judge in 1841. His most esteemed 
work, and one that has exhausted many editions, is The 
Clockmaker, or the Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of 
Stickvill, a humorous inipersonation of the Yankee 
type of the American character. 

Halibut, (Aál'e-bit. (Zoöl.) See PLEURONECTIDAM. 

Halibut Island. (-i'lnd an island of Alaska, lyin 
near the S.W. end of its peninsula, in the N. Pacific ; N. 
Lat. 54° 48’, W. Lon. 1649 15’, 

Halicarnassus, (Aü-e-kdahr-nds'sus.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
city of Asia Minor, in Caria, near the site of the present 

town of Boudroom. Herodotus was B. here, 484 B.C. 
and the city was taken by Alexander the Great, in 334. 
The famous Mausoleum (the tomb of Mausolus) was 
raised in this city in 353. 

Halicore, (hdl'e-kor.) (Zoól. See MANATIDÆ. 

Halifax, CHARLES MONTAGU, Kade de] EARL OF, an 
English statesman, B. 1661; after a brilliant career in 
the House of Commons, became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, 1697, and acted as one of the regents of the king- 
dom after the demise of Queen Anne. Ile was the 
originator of the National Debt, and the founder of the 
Bank of England. D. 1715. 

Halifax, (^dl'e-fdks,) a manuf. town and borough of 
England, W. Riding, co. York, on a branch of the Calder, 
35 m. S. W.of the city of York. The woollen and carpet 
manufs. are carried on here to an immense extent. 
Pop. 65,124. 

Halifax, flourishing city and fortified seaport of 
Canada, p. Nova Scotia, of which it is the cap. on the 
W. shore of a splendid harbor, on the S.E. coast of the 
pne and connecting by canal with the Bay of 

undy. . is a handsomely built and well-constructed 
city, possessing one of the finest dockyards (area 14 
acres) in the Dritish colonies. It is a naval depdt, the 
rendezvous of the British N. American squadron, and 
also a mati packet station bet. England, the U. States, 
and the W. Indies. In 1817 it was declared a free port, 
since which time its commerce has greatly expanded. 
Pop. abt. 35,000, 

Halifax, in N. Carolina, a N.N.E. co.; area, 688 sq. 

m.; C. Halifax; —In Virginia, a 8. co, 

b. on 8. Carolina; a. 900 sq. m.; C. Banister; 


Hahotidee, (hd-le-o'ti-de.) (Zo?) The Ear-shells, a 
fam, of Mollusks, containing marine gasteropods ‘which 
have the shell spiral, ear-shaped, or trochiform, and no 
operculum. The shells of the gen. Haliotis arc much 
used for ornamental work. 

Hall, (haul) (A. S. hell; L. aula.] (Arch) A large 
apartment in a house opening upon a staircase com- 
municating with a suite of rooms. Also, any public 
room or apartment devoted to the meeting of bodies of 

wait 5, for business or other purposes. 
all, James, (haun) a distinguished American author, 
B. in Philadelphia, 1793. He served with distinction in 
the war of 1512-15; and held afterwards several civil 
offices, including that of [onse His pp. works are: 
Legends of the West, Sketches of the West, Tales of the 
Border, and the Wilderness or the War-Path. He pub- 
lished also, in conjunction with T. H. McKenney, an 
elaborato History of the Indian Tribes of N. America. 


Hall, Jawes, an American geologist, n. In Mass., 1811, 
was appointed in 1837 to survey the geology of New 
York State, of which his report was published by govt. 
in 1843. In 1855 he was appointed geologist of Iowa. 
He is author of The Palaontology of New York (3 vols., 
1847-50). 

Mall, Josrrm, an English theological writer, B. in 
Leicestershire, 1574, became chaplain to James I., in 
1617, deputy to the Synod of Dort, and successively 
bishop of Exeter and of Norwich, 1641. D. 1656. His 
multifarious writings are esteemed models of theologi- 
cal learning and biblical criticism. 

Hall, Rosert, an English Baptist divine, 8. in Lefcester- 
shire, 1764, D. in 1881. His published sermons are ac- 
counted among the most perfect examples of pulpit 
eloquence extant. 

Hall, in Georgia, a N.E. central co.; area, 540 sq. m. ; O. 

Gainesville.—In Nebraska, a central co, ; a. 1,000 sq. mus 


y the father's or mother's side only.| O. Grund Leland City. 
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Hallam, Henny, (hdl'ldm,) an English historian, B. at 
Windsor, 1779; D. 1859. His greatest works comprise a 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (11th 
ed., 1860); The Constitutional History of England from 
the Accession of Henry V11. to the Death of George 11.; 
and his masterpiece, the Introduction to the Literature 
of E in the XV., XVI., and XVII. Centuries. 

Halle, (hál'le) (unc. Hala Saronum,] a manuf. city of 
Prussian Saxony, on the Saale, 9 m. N. of Merseburg. 
Its celebrated university was founded in 1694, Pop. 


48,946. 

Halleck, Frrz-GngEXE, (hdl'lEk,) an American poet, n. 
in Guilford, Conn., 1790, became a contributor to the 
New York and United States reviews, which he enriched 
with some of his fineat writings, including the splendid 
lyric Marco Bozzaris. A complete edition of his works 
was eben in 1858. D. 1867. 

Halleck, HENRY Wacer, an American general, B. at 
Utica, N. Y., 1814, graduated at West Point in 1839. In 
Aug., 1861, he was appointed a major-gen. in the U. 8. 
army, and commanded at the siege of Corinth, May, 
1862. He held the supreme command of the National 
army from July in that year till March, 1864, when he 
was superseded by Gen. Grant. In 1865 he was given 
the command of the military division of the Pacific, and 
that of the Division of the Southwest, with head-quar- 
ters at Louisville. He published several works in the 
line of his profession, the most important of which is: 
International Law, or Rules regulating the Intercourse of 
States in Peace and War (1866). D. in Louisville, Jan. 9, 


1872. 
Halleluiah, HALLELUJAH, (hdl-le-lü'yah.)  [Heb., 
(EccL) A doxology derived from 


Praise ye the Lord.] 
the old Testament, and, from its harmonious softness, 
retained by the moderns without translation. 
Maller, ALBRECHT VON, (hall'lür,) a Swiss savant, B. in 
Berne, 1708. After graduating at Leyden in 1729, he 
accepted in 1736 the professorial chair of medicine, 
anatomy, and botany in Göttingen University, wltich 
he held with much distinction for a period of u years, 
during which his celebrity had extended througliout 
Europe. In 1753, he returned to Berne, laden with 
honors, and there he p.iu 1777. .H. was one of the most 
pen learned men of his day: he contributed 
argely toward almost every branch of learning and 
scientific knowledge, and his works are consequently 
many, the most important, perhaps, being Elements of 
the Physiology of the Human Body (8 vols., 1757-66). 
Halley, EDMUND, (haul'e,) an English astronomer and 
mathematician, B. in London, 1656, was educated at Ox- 
ford. In 1678 he became professor of geometry in Ox- 
ford University ; and in 1720, Astronomer Royal. D. 1742. 
H. was the first who successfully predicted tlie reap- 
pearance of a comet; discovered the acceleration of the 
mean motion of the moon; and is credited with having 
been the first to conceive the doctrine of the proper 
motion of the fixed stars in universal space. 
Hallowell, (hi/'lo-wel,) in Maine, a town of Kennebec 
eo., on the Kennebec river, 2 in. S. of Augusta. Pop. 
007. 


3,007. 

Halls Islands, (-i'Gindz.) in Brit. N. America, area 
small group lying off the W. entrance to Frobisher's 
Strait; N. Lat. 639, W. Lon. 659. 

Hallucination, (hil-Li-se-nd'shün.) [L. hallucinatio.] 
Med.) A morbid error, in one or more of the senses. 
erception of objects which do not in fact exert any 

impression on the external senses. H. or delusion, al- 
most always, if not always, depeuds on disorder of the 
brain, but is notan index of insanity, unless the patient 
believes in the existence of the subject of the H. 

Halo, (hi'lo) pl. HaLos, (AG'lóz.) (L.] (Meteor.) A 
luminous ring or circle, sometimes white and some- 
times colored, appearing round the body of the sun, 
moon, or stars, When seen through a thin cloud or a 
wisty atmosphere. It is of two kinds. The first is of 
small dimensions, and generally consists of three or 
more concentric rings, differently colored, and present- 
ing appearances similar to the phenomena produced 
with very thin plates of transparent substances. These 
are usually termed corone (crowns). The second kind, 
or halos pronerly so called, are very much larger. The 
lunar A. is u white luminous circle, sometimes having its 
inner edge tinged with red. But the solar halo exhibits 
colors like those of the rainbow, though not so vivid; 
their interior is red, their exterior a violet, which grad- 
nally blends with the sky ; sometimes there is also an- 
other much larger and c.ucentric halo, tho colors of 
which are fainter. Corone are supposed to be formed 
by the deflection of light in passing small watery glob- 
ules suspended in the atmosphere; and halos by the 
vefraction of light in passing through small transparent 
and prismatic crystals of ice floating in the upper 
regious of the atinosphere, 
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Halogen, (hdl’o-jén.) [Fmem Gr. hals, the sea, and 

geunao, I bring forth.] (Chem.) A H. or Sult-radical ie 
a substance which forms an acid when combined with 
hydrogen; as Chlorine, which forms Hydrochloric acid, 
and Cyanogen, which forms Hydrocyanic acid. 

Haloragacer, (hi ‘se-e.) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. M. es, consisting of herbs or undershrube, 
often aquatic, with alternate opposite or whorled leaves, 
and small, frequently incomplete, flowers. 

Halton, (ha in Canada, a co. of Ontario, on Lake 
Ontario; area, 35: .m.; C. Milton. Pop. 22,606. 

Ham, (him. [Fris. me.) (Anat) The inner angle 
of the joint which connects the thigh and the leg of ux 
animal.—(Com.) [Fr. jambox.] The thigh of a hog, 
salted and dried for human food, 

Ham. [Heb.,swarthy.] «Script. A son of Noah, who, 
through his sons Cush, Phut, Mizraim, and Canaan, be 
came the ancestor of the African race generally. 

Ham, (hahm,) a town of France, dept. Somme, 36 m. 
E.8.E. of Amiens. The strong fortress erected here in 
1470 by the Comte de St. Pol, became the prison of the 
ex-emperor of the French, then Prince Louis Napoleon, 
1840-46, Pop. 2,728. 

Hamadan, (him'ah-ddn,) [anc. Bieten], 
of Persia, p. Irak-Ajemi, 160 m. W.8.W. of 


Pop. 30,000 

Hamadryad, (Made) 
with, and drus, an oak-tree. th.) A wood-nymph, 
vi to lie and die with the tree to which it was at- 
tached, 

Hamah, (kdah). fano; Epiphania,] a fortified cit 
of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, on the Orontes, 141 m. N g 
of Damascus. . 90,000. 

Haman, (/ó'mdn.) ( .) A courtier of Ahasuerus, 
king of Persia, who, out of motives of personal revenge, 
souglit the extermination of the Jewish race in that 
kingdom, in which design he was thwarted by Esther 
(q. t.), Who effected his disgrace, abt. 485 B. C. 

Hamburg, (/üm'boorg,) a State of the German em- 

pire, comprising the free city of Hamburg, with a belt 

of circumjacent territory and some small outlying dis- 
tricts. On the 8. and 8.W. itis b. by the Elbe, and ou 
all other sides by the duchy of Holstein. Area, 155 sq. 

m. Its surface is generally level and highly cultivated. 

Pop. (1876) 388,018.—H AMBURG, a free city and seaport of 

Germany, C. of the above State, and the principal com- 

mercial emporium of the empire, lies on the N. shore of 

the Elbe, at its point of junction with the Elster, 60 m, 

from its mouth in a S.E. direction, and 36 8.W. of Lü- 

beck. H. is a fine, spacious, and well-built city, and 
one which has become much modernized in its archi- 
tectural aspect since the great fire which destroyed the 
greater part of its olden quarter in 1842. — H., from its 
situation, has all possible advantages for foreign and 
domestic trude; and is one of the most commercial 
places in the world. It has no docks, all shipping 
anchoring in the river opposite the city. and the 
larger class loading and discharging at Cuxhaven, 

a few miles lower down. The rise of [lamburg dates from 

about the close of the sixth century. After the ex- 

tinction of the Carlovingian dynasty, she belonged 


in ession to the Dukes of Saxony and the Counts 
of Wastes; joined the Hanseatic donus eni; in the 
18th ceutury, and became a free city im 1209. m 2810, 
Napoleon made it tho cap. of the depart. Bouches de 
l'Elbe. On Oct. 1, 1888, the free city of H is to be incor- 
rated into the German Zollverein. 

amilear, (hah-mil'kahr,) a Carthaginian general, 
surnamed Barca, was the father of the celebrated Haun- 
nibal (q. v.) Commanding in Sicily during the Ist 
Punic War. 247 B. c, he successfully defended that 
island for 5 years against the Romans, He afterwards 
suppressed a formidable insurrection in Carthage, and 
carried bis victorious arms into Spain, in which coun- 
try he fell in battle, 229. 

Hamilton, (him'-t,) the patronymic of a noble 
Scottish house, one of whose members, JAMES Il., 2d 
Karl of Arran, became in 1542 Regent of Scotland, and 
was made Duc de Chatellerault by Henry Il. of France 
in 1549. Arran was a partisan of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and p. in 1575, 

Hamilton, ALEXANDER, an American orator and 
statesman, B. in Nevis, of Scottish descent, 1757. He 
became a citizen of the U. 8., the friend and aid-de- 
camp of Washington, and in 1782 a member of the 
Continental Congress. He formed one of a commission 
of delegates convened to draw up the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and afterwards became one of the chiefs of the 
Federalist party. In 1789 he wus appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury, a position he filled with peculiar abil- 
ity, since his financial measures restored the publie 
credit, established a national banking system, and ger 


orally wus productive of prosperity to tbe country ei 


a city 
‘eherun. 


From Gr. hama, along 
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After the death of Washington, A. filled fora 
short period the office of conimander-in-chief. Killed 
in a duel fought with Aaron Burr, in 1804, 

Mamilton, Sir WILLIAM, BART., the greatest metaphy- 
Bician of the Scottish school, was B. in Glasgow, 1758, 
and descended from a branch of the great Scots house 
of Hamilton. In 1821 he became professor of universal 
history, and in 1836 professor of logic and metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University. Among his chief published 
works are: Philosophy of the Absolute (1827) ; Philosophy 
ef Perception (1830); and Logic (1833). With a remark- 
able power of analysis and discrimination, H. combines 
great decision and elegance of style, and a degree of 
erudition that is almost without a parallel. D. 1856. 

Ham'ilton, Sin WiLLIAM Rowan, a British scientist, 
B. in Dublin, 1805, was appointed Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland and Professor of Astronomy in Dublin Univer- 
sity, at the early age of 21. In 1828 he published his 

of Systems of Rays, in. which he developed the 
application of algebra to optics, and revealed the dis- 
covery of two new laws of light — those of the internal 
&nd external conical refraction of biaxal crystals. In 
1837 he became President of the Royal Academy. His 
Lectures (1853), and Elements of Quaternions, are con- 
sidered triumphs of analytical and geometrical genius. 
D. 1865. 

Hamilton, a manuf. town of Scotland, co. Lanark, at 
the confluence of the Clyde and Avon, 12 m. N.W. of 
Lanark. Pop. 10,688. 

Hamilton, in Canada W., a city and port of entry, 
Capital of Wentworth co. at the upper extremity 
of Burlington Bay, 375 m. W.S.W. of Montreal. 1t is 
well and commodiously built, has a good harbor, and is 
the centro of a flourishing agricultural country. Pop. 


‘Mton, in Florida, a N. co., b. on Georgia; area, 

sq. m. ; County Seat, Jasper.—In /llinois,a S. co. ; 
area, 39% sq. m. ; C. McLeansborough.—In Indiana, a 
central co. ; area, 400 sq. m. ; County Seat, Nobles- 
ville.—In /owa, a central county ; area, 576 square 
miles; County Seat, Webster City.—In New York, a 
N.E. co. ; area, 1,711 sq. m. ; County Seat, Sageville. 
A town of Madison co., 28 m. S.W. of Utica, and the 
location of Madison University.—In Ohio, a S.W. co., 
touching Kentucky and Tudlene: area, 33) square 
miles ; County Seat, Cincinnati. —4A prosperous manuf. 
city, C. of Butler co., on the Great Miami River, 2! 
m. N. of Cincinnati.—In Tennessee,a S.S.E. county; 
area, 380 square miles; County Seat, llarrison.— 
MN * central county; area. 850 square miles; C. 

Iton. 

Hammer, (hdm'mür.) |A.S. hamer.] (Mech) A tool 
used by blacksmiths, joiners, and other classes of me- 
chanics, consisting of an iron head fixed athwart the 
extremity of a short wooden handle. H.are of various 
kinds and qualities, adapted for the particular services 
in which they are employed; as, sledge-, hand-, claw-, 
rivelting-, forge-, and sleam-hammers, See STEAM-HAM- 
MER. —(Gun.) In muskets, fowling-pieces, &c., that 
part of the lock which falls with force upon the flint 
or percussion-cap when the trigger is pulled. — (Anat.) 
Sce EAR. P 

Hammer-beam, (-bém.) (Arch) A portion of an 

open timber roof, forming 
a truss at the foot of the 
rafter, which gives 
strength and elegance to 
the construction. It looks 
as if there had been a tie 
right across, and the cen- 
tre part being cut out, the 
remnants at each end 
form the H. B. (aa Fig. 
377). 

AI n inm e r-head. 
Zo.) See SQUALID.E. 
am‘mersmith,a 
town of England, co. Mid- 

dlesex, on the N. bank of 
the Thames, 4 m. S.W. of 
London. Pop. 18,000. 

Hammoek, (him'mük.) 
(Fr. hamac—of Carib origin.] (Naut) A kind of cet 
or hanging-bed used on shipboard. It contains the 
mattress, pillow, coverlet, &c., und consists of a piece of 
hempen cloth, 6 ft. long, and 3 ft. wide, at each end of 
which are fastened several small lines meeting in an 
iron ring, and forming clews. 1t is hoisted in its place 
by small ropes terined lanyards, between two battens 
or screws in the beams of the deck above. 

Hampden, Joux, (himp'dn,) an English puse and 

pnt leader, B. in London, 1594. During the 
years he held a seat in the House of Commons, ho 





Fig. 911.— a a, HAMMER-BEAMS. 
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identified himself as an ndvocate of pane opinion ana 
champion of popular rights, when the latter were en- 
croacbed upon by Charles I. and his govt. He suffered 
imprisonment for his refusal to pay the obnoxious slrfp- 
money; was one of the framers of the Grand Remon- 
strance ; and also one of the Five Members illegally com- 
mitted to prison by order of the king. Ki the 
fight of Chalgrove Field, 1643. 

Hampden, in Massachusetts, a S.W. co. ; area, 670 sq. 
m. ; C. Springfield. 

Ham ps hire, (himp'shür) often abbreviatec 
Hants, [properly E) n co. of the 8, 
of England, embracing within its limits the Isle of 
Wight, and b. S. by the English Channel; area, 1,625 8q. 
m. The 8.W. portion is occupied by the New Forest. Ag- 
riculture and cattle-rearing form the staple industries. 
C. Winchester, Prp. 543,837. 

Hampshire, (idmp'shir,) in Massachusetts, a W. cen 

tral oo.; a. 524 sq. m.; ©. Northampton; 
—In W. Virginia, a N.E. co., b. on Maryland; a. 
850 sq. m.; C. Romaey:; 

Hampstead, (Mimp'stéd,) a town of England, co. Mid 

dlesex, forming one of the N. suburbs ef London. Pop 
1 


Hampton, (himp'tün,) a town of England, co. Middle 
sex, 10 m. W.8.W. of London. Its principal feature ių 
Hampton Court Palace, erected by Cardinal Wolsey, 
and for 200 years a favorite residence of the English 
sovereigns. Pop. 10,176. 

Hampton, (^àmp'tin,) a post-borough and C. of Eliza. 
beth City co., Virginia, on the James River, 90 m. 8.E, 
of Richmond, and the seat of a Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute founded in 1868. Pop. 2,300. 

Hamp'ton Roads, (-rédz,) in Virginia, a targo chan 
nel of Chesapeake Bay, opening into James River bet 
Norfolk and Hampton. It is defended by Fortress Mon 
roe and Fort Calhoun. 

Hamster, (him'stür.) (Zovl.) The Cricetus vulgaris 
a rodent animal of the fam. Muride. It is a native ot 
N. Europe and of Asia; is larger and of a stouter form 
than the common rat, has cheek-pouches, and a short 
hairy tail. It makes in dry soil a burrow for itself, in 
which it sleeps, and stores large quantities of grain or 
other provisions. It is an extremely fierce and pugna- 
cious animal, and is a great pest to the farmer. 

Han, (hahn.) (His.) A famous Chinese dynasty founded 
by Kun-tsu, 206 p. c, The princes of this house reigned 
over the Celestials for a period of 426 years, said to have 
been the **Golden Age" of the country's glory in mar- 
tial exploits, the arts, and literature. 

Hanau, /^ón'ou,) a manuf. town of Prussian Hesse, on 
the Kintzig, 11 m. S.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Muin. Pop. 
19,225. 

Hancock, Jony, (hdn'kók,) an American statesman, B. 
at Quincy, Mass., 1737, became a member of the Mass, 
House of Representatives in 1766, President of the Pro- 
vincíal Congress in 1774, and of the Continental Con- 
gress in the following year. In 1776 he signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and from the year 1780 till 
his death in 1793 filled the office of governor of his na- 
tive State. D. 1793. 

Hian'coek, WixrikeLD Scort, an American general, n. 
in Penna., 1824, after graduating at West Point in 1844, 
served with great gallantry during the Mexican war. 
Appointed brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861, he 
took part in the campaign on the Potomac, fought at 
Antietam, and commanded a corps in the battle of Get- 
typburg, where he was wounded, 1863. In Aug., 1864, 

. became relegation general in the regular army ; held 
from Aug., 1867, till Mar., 1868, the command of the 5th 
Military Dist. June, 1880, became the unsucresstm 
Democratic nominee for President. At his p. Feb. 9, 
1886, he was in command of the Dept. of the Eas. 


Han’ in Georgia, a N,E, central ; area, 44& 
' square miles; Coun Pi Érarta. Rh ots, a W. 
00. ; b. on Missouri and Iowa; area, 720 m.; C. 
Carthage. In Jndiana, a central co. ; area, 312 square 
miles; County Seat, Greenfield.—In MSS N. cent. 
county; area, 510 square miles; C. Ell n.— In 
Kenturky. a N.W. co., b. on Indiana ; area, aq. m.; 


C. Ha wesville.—In Maine, an E. co., lying along the 
Atlantic ; area, 1,800 aq. m. ; C. Ellsworth.—In Miss- 
fesippi, a 8. co., skirted by the hare a les e a, 
1,000 square miles ; County Seat, Shiel rough.— In 
Onto, a N. W. central county ; area, 636 square miles ; 
County Seat, Finley.—In nesso’, a N. E. rig É. 
area, square miles ; County Seat, Sneedsville — 
West Virginia, an extreme N. co. ; area, 100 sq. m.; 
~ C. Fairview. 

Hand, (dnd. [A.8.; L. manus.) (Ana/.) The part 
which terminates the upper extremity in man, and 
whieh is subservient to prehension and touch. it ox- 
tends from the fold of tbe wrist to the ends of the 
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fingers. ‘The hand is sustained by a bony skeleton, com- | Hanley, (hdn'le) a town of E 


of 27 pieces, movable on each other; of muscles, 
tendons, cartilages, ligaments, vessels, nerves, &c. It 
is divided into 3 parts: the carpus, or wrist (8 bones); 
the metaearpus, forming the palm (5 bones); and the 
fingers (14 bones or phalanges, in 3 rows). Its concave 
surface is called the palm; the convex, the back of the 
haud. The facility of being able to oppose the thumb 


to tho fingers, in order to seize objects, forms one of the 





Fig. 318. 


4MENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE BONES OF THE ARM. 


1, The humerus; 2, the radius; 3, the ulna; 4, carpal bones; 
5, metacarpal bones; 6, phalanges. 


distinctive characters of the human hand. The hand 
of the quadrumana, however, has also this characteris- 
tic, — ( Manege.) A measure of 4 inches, by which the 
height of a horse is computed: thus we say, a horse of 
16 hands. Also, the anatomical parts of a horse; the 
head, neck, and fore-quarters E the fore- 
hand; and the remaining parts the hind-hand. In 
horsemanship, a horseman's right hand is his spur- 
hand ; and his left hand, the bridle-hand. — ( Her. he 
figure of a H., when borne on a shield, is said to be em- 
blematic of unity, power, alliance, and the like; and is 
termed either dexter (right), or sinister (left). 
Hand-bill, (ind'Lil,) a printed notice, advertisement, 
or proclamation to be circulated among the public by 
hand, or else posted up in some prominent place to at- 
truct the attention of passers-by. 
Handel, GronaE FREDERICK, (hdn'dl,) the greatest 
composer of oratorio music that has yet appeared, was 
B. at Halle, Germany, in 1684. After producing some 
minor operas, &c.,in Italy, he settled in England in 
1712, where he became chapel-master to George I. In 
1740 appeared his oratorio of Saw, and in the following 


yeur that sublime Don dep Har "^e Messiah, Samson, 
Moses in Egypt, Joshua, and JepMhah are his later works. 
D. 1759. 


MHand'-flower Tree. (Bol.) See CHEIROSTEMON. 

Handicap, (d»'de-kdp.) (Sports.) In horse-racing, 
a race in which the competing horses carry a weight in 
Ron to their age, and commensurate with their 
ormer achievements; also, a distau^e or time-allowance. 
The person appointed to adjust the respective weights 
of horses entered for a weight-for-age race is called the 
handicapper. 

Handling, (idnd'ling.) (Paint) The manner of exe- 
cution by which the artist produces finish; it is the 
method of manipulation uliar to each artist in the 
use of hia pencil, A broad and free method of H. is not 
incompatible with extreme delicacy. 

Handsel, (hin'4.) [A.S. hand-selen.] (Com.) Money 
aid down as earnest of a bona fide sale. 

X and'apike, (-spik.) (Naut.) On shipboard, a stron 
wooden hr, made square at its further extremity, an 
used as a lever to move the windlass and capstan in 
heaving up the anchor, or raising any very heavy 
weight. 

» Mang-chow-foo, or HaNc-TCHEOU, a walled city of 

China, C. of p. Che-kiang, on the Tsien-tang-kiang, 140 

m. S.E. of Nankin. This is one of the wealthiest cities 

of the empire, of which it was the former cap. Pop. 


100,000. 

Hanging, (hdng’ing,) the mode by which ar greg de 
ishment is cacried out in the U. States and in Great 
Britain. It wos first adopted in England in 1241, when 
Maurice, « nobieman's son, was hanged for piracy, The 
cause of death in 77. is complex, The compression of 
the windpipe by the cord, the obstruction of the return 
of veuous bl from the head, and of the flow of arte- 
rial blood to the brain, the stretching or tearing of the 
nervous structures of the neck, and in some instances 
dislocation or fracture of the vertebrae, may concur in 
the production of the fatal effect, which, though at- 
tended with violent strrggles in some cages, is probably 
as nearly instantaneous as possible. 

Hanging Gardens, (-gdr’dni.) ( Antiq.) The name 
conferred on certain magnificently laid-out terraced 
gardens at Babylon, said to have been constructed by 
order of Queen Semiramis. Their existence has, how- 
ever, been by some authorities considered apocryphal. 
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land, in the Stafford 
shire Potteries, 16 m. N. of Stafford. It has extensive 
manufs. of earthenware. Pop. 21,318. 

Hannibal, (hdn‘ne-bdl,) a famous general of antiquity, 
B. in Carth. about 247 B.c., was the son of Hamilcar 
(q. v.) While still a child, his father made a vow of per- 
pes hostility to the Romans — an obligation his after 

fe conscientiously fulfilled. He early gave evidence 
of superior military genius in Spain, and succeeded 
Hasdrubal as commander-in-chief, 221 n.c. In 219 he 
attacked and took ntum, after a siege of 8 months, 
and thus inaugura the Second Punic War. In the 
following year, at the head of an army of 100,000 men, 
he advanced from Spain across the Alps into Italy, by 
which time his force had been redu to about 26,00€ 
men. After gaining victories over the Romans on the 
banks of the Ticinus and the Trebia, he defeated the 
Consul Flaminius in a great battle fought at Lake 
Thrasymene. He next advanced into and devastated 
Apulia and Campania, in which latter prov. his tactics 
were for a time baffled by the defensive strategy of 
Fabius (q. v.). In 216, with an army inferior in num- 
bers, H. totally defeated a Roman force of 90,000 men 
at Cannes, in which battle more than 40,000 of the Ro- 
mans were slain, while several thousands were taken 
prisoners. He next took and occupied the city of Capna, 
in 215 entered into an alliance with Philip of Macedon, 
and two years later occupied Tarentum, After a four 
years’ campaign conducted ‘on defensive principles, H. 
was recalled to Carthage to check the growing successes 
of Scipio Africanus (g.v.). In 202, the two rivals met 
at Zama, in which battle, H. vas worsted and suffered 
& loss of 20,000 men. In the next year he concluded a 
treaty of peace which put an end to the Second Punio 
War. He then was elected chief magistrate of the re- 
public, in which capacity his designa for constitutional 
reform excited the hostility both of the Carthaginian 
nobles and the Roman senate, and he was consequently 
obliged to seck refuge first in Syria and then in Bithyni 
where he put an end to his life by poison, 183, to avoi 
filling into the bands of the Romans, who had demanded 
his surrender, 

Man ‘nibal, a flourishing city of Afissouri, Marion co., 
on the Mississippi, 153 m. N.N.W. of Bt. Louis. 


Hanno, (4n'/no,) a naval commander of Carthage, led 
the fleet which encountered abd was defeated by that 
of the Romans near Sicily, 241 B. c., thus putting an 
end to the first Punic War. H. suffered death in con- 
sequence, by order of the Carthaginian senate. 

Hanover, (hdn'o-viir,) a city of ssia, C. of a district 
of same name, and, prior to 1! 66, of an independent kin; 
dom, on the Leine, an affluent of the Weser, 25 m. W. 
of Brunswick. The city consists of two divisions, an 
old and a new, the latter of which is clean nnd commo- 
dions, and contains the chief public buildings. Pop. 
of district, 1,937,037 ; pop. of city, 

Han ‘over, in New Hampshire, a town of Grafton co., 
65 m. N.W. of Concord, and the seat of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, an institution which received its charter in 1769, 
and whence many distinguished men have graduated. 
—In Virginia, an E. central co; area, 400 sq. miles; C. 
Hanover Court-House. 

Han'over Court-House, a vill C. of Hanover co., 
Virginia, 20 m. N. of Richmond. On the 28th May, 1563, 
an obstinate engagement was fought at this place bet, 
a Confederate corps, and Gen. Porter's Union brigade, 
resulting in the defeat of the former with considerable 
loss in casualties and prisoners. 

Hanseatic League, (The.) (hin-se-dtik-) [From 
Ger. hanse, a protective association.) (Hist.) The title 
assumed by a powerful commercial confederacy entered 
into the 12th cent. by the chief cities of N. Germany, 
for mutual support and protection agninst the exactions 
of rulers and princes, and for furthering the interests of 
trade, This association was inaugurated at Hambar 
in 1239, and in course of years received accessions o 
membership from foreign commercial cities, until dur- 
ing the 14th and 15th cent., the number of municipali- 
ties represented numbered not less than 85. For cen- 
turies the League controlled the marts and finances of 
Europe, and commanded the respect and defled the 
power of kings and governments. Its members enjoyed 
specific rights, privileges, and immunities; held their 
own diets for the regulation of commerce; established 
factories in foreign countries; and possessed in their 
own cities the absolute control of all affairs civil, com- 
mercial, and political. Its power, though still very for- 
midable, began to decline from the middle of the 15th 
cent. This, however, was not owing to any misgoveru- 
ment on the part of its chiefs, but to the progress of 
that improvement which it had done so much to pro 
mote. The civilization which had been at first confined 
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to the cities, gradually extended over the éontlguona 
count. y, and feudal anarchy was everywhere super- 
seded by a system of subordination and the progress of 
tbe arts. The last diet of the confederation met at Lü- 
beck in 1630, after which the union was dissolved. The 
cities of Ilamburg, Lübeck, and Bremen (the onl 
lanse towns existing at the present time) retain 
however, their anc. bond of association as free republics 
till 18 9, when they fell under French rule. In 1813 
they regained their independence, and admitted Frank- 
fort-on-the Main into their couiederacy, which city was 
in 1866, annexed to the German Empire. The other fre 
cities were incorporated with the German Emp. in 1582 

tdants, in England, same as HAMPSHIRE, q. v.—In Nova 
Scotia, a cent, co.; a. 1,000 sq. m.; C. Windsor. 

Waps’ burg, or [asssurc, (Houses or.) (Hist.) The 
dynastic line of the Austrian emperors, taking its name 
from the castle of Hapsburg, Switzerland, and founded 
by Rudolph, Count of H, elected emperor of Germany 
in 1273, Since 1736, the dynasty has borne the name 
of Hapsburg- Lorraine, 

Haralson, (hirl-sün, in Georgia, a N.W. co., b. on 
Alabama ; area, 325 sq. m.; C. Buchanan. 
aras, (hah'rds) [Fr.] In France, a racing-stable, or 
establishment for the rearing of stud-horses. 

Harbor, Harbour, (hahrbür. (From A.8. here- 
berga, literally, a refuge for soldiers] A port, haven, 
or inlet of the sea, in which ships can moor, and be 
sheltered from the effects of high seas and heavy 


weather. H. are of 3 kinds: harbers of tidal har- 
bors, and harbors; and the last-named in- 
cludes both military and civil H., —the first being forti- 


fied areas of water-surface suited to the reception and 
fitting-out of ships of war; while the latter are devoted 
almost exclusively to merchant-shipping, and usually 
include both wet and dry docks. 

Harburg, (hahr'boorg,) a fortified seaport of Prussia, 
p. Hanover, on the Elbe opposite the city of Hamburg, 
and 24 m, N.W. of Luneburg. » 6,150, 

Hardeman, (hdr'de-mdn,) in Tennessee, a S.W. co.; 
area, 550 sq. m.; C. Bolivar, 

Sardenberg, KARL AVGUST, PRINCE VON, (hdrd?n- 
bairg,) a Prussian statesman, B. in Hanover, 1750, en- 
tered the Prussian diplomatic service in 1786, became a 
minister of state, concluded a treaty of peace with 
France in 1795, became premier in 1804, and in the 
following year concluded an alliance with Russia 
against Napoleon I. As chancellor of state in 1810, he 
enacted important reforms; signed the pee of Puris, 
on behalf of Prussia, in 1814 ; attended the Congress of 
Vienna, and became a second time prime minister in 
1307. D. 1822, 

Harderwik, (hahr’dur-wik,)a fortified seaport of Hol- 
land, p. Guelderland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. N.W. of 

Mardig. (dr dne) in 8. co. b.on Kentuck 
ardi In. a 8. co., b. on Kentucky ; 
area, 9i sq. m.; Rete eee dl 
Iowa, a N. central co.; area, 016 square miles ; County 
Seat, Eldora.—In Kentucky, a W. central co.; a. 500 
square miles; C. Elizabethtown —In Ohio, a N. W. 
central county ; arec, $76sq. m. ; County Seat, Kenton. 
—ln Tennessee, a S.W county; area, 650 square 


miles; C. Savannah. 

Hardinge. HENRY, VISCOUNT, Marame.) an English 
general and viceroy, B. in Kent, 1785, achieved a high 
military reputation in the Peninsular War, became suc- 
cessively Secretary for Ireland, 1834-5, and Secretary 
of War, 1841. From 1314 till 1848 he held the appoint- 
meut of Governor-general of India, and subdued the 
Sikhs. He succeeded the Duke of Wellington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army, 1852; was created 
field-marshal in 1855. D. 1856, 

Hard Labor. (Crim. Law.) See PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

Hordness, (hahrd'n/s) [From hard.| (Phys.) The 
resistance which bodies offer to being scratched or 
worn by others, It is only a relative property, for a 
body which is hard in reference to one body may be 
soft in reference to others. The relative H. of two 
bodies is ascertained by trying which of them will 
scratch the other Diamond is the hardest of all bodies, 
for it scratches an, and is not scratcheu by any. The 
Hi. of a body is expressed by referring it to a scale of H. ; 
that usually adopted: is: 1, talc; 2, rock-salt; 3, calo- 

; 4, fluorspar; 5,apatite; 6,felspar; 7, quartz; 
Pons: 9, corundum ; 10, diamond. Thus the H. of 
& body which would scratch felspar, but would be 
scratched by quartz, would be expressed by the number 
65. The pure metals are softer than theiralloys. Hence 
it is that for Jewelry and coinage, gold and silver are 
alloyed with copper to increase their H. The H. of a 
body has no relation to its resistance to compression. 
Glass and diamond are much harder than wood, but the 
latter offers far greater r^sistance to the blow of a ham- 
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mor. Hard bodies are often used for polishing 
for example, emery, graio, and tripoli, Diamond, 
being the hardest of all bodies, can only be ground by 
means of its own powder. 

Hard'ware, (-wer.) (Com. A general term which 
commercially embraces all kinds of metallic and the 

* commoner varieties of plated goods; that is to say, all 
articles manufactured of iron, brass, steel, zinc, and tin. 

Hardy, (hir'de,) in W, Virginia, a N.E. co., near tho 
"Maryland state line; area, 1,400 square miles; Capital 


Moorefield. 
Hare CE [A. 8. hara.) ` (Zoðl.) Bee LzPonIDA. 
Hare-bel . en] Seč CAMPANULACEA, 

Mareup, (hdr'lip.) (Surg.) A congenital or natural 
deformity, consisting in a fissure of the upper lip, by 
which it is divided into two parts, and thus resembles 
the lip of a hare. Sometimes there are two fissures, 
This great deformity is easily curable by surgical opera- 
tion, when adopted early — that is to say, as soon as the 
infant's strength can bear It. 

Harem, (hd’rém.) [Ar., that which is {interdicted.] 
The apartments in Oriental and Moorish houses appro- 
priated to the use of the women exclusively, Also, in 
an extended sense, the collective body of wives, odal- 
isques, and female slaves belonging to one person. 
SERAGLIO. 

Hare’s’-tail. (Bot) See Lacurvs. 

Harfleur, (hdr‘floor,) a seaport of France, dept. Beine- 
Inférieure, at the junction of the Seine with the Lé- 
garde, 5 m. E.N.E. of Havre. Pop. 2,100. 

Harford, (hàrfürd,) in Maryland, a N.E. co.; area, 
480 sq. m.; C. Bel Air. 

HMaricot, (hdr'e-ko.) [Fr.] The ripe berries of Phase- 
'* olus vulgarís, and r varieties of the kidney-bean. — 
( Cookery.) A stew or ur ev of meat and vegetables. 
Harlan, (Adr'ldn,) in Kentucky, a 8.E. co., skirted by 

bans ee area, 6,000 sq. m.; C. Harlan. 

Har ay, ACHILLE DU, (hahr-la',) a French jurist, B. in 
Paris, 1536, became first President of the Parliament of 
Paris in 1582, was a strenuous opponent of the League, 
and a firm supporter of the liberal principles intro- 
duced by Henry IV. D. 161s. 

Harlem, in Holland. See HAARLEM. 

Harlem, (/idrlém,) in New York, a N. suburb and in- 
E dist. of New York city, 7 m. N. by E. of the 

ty Hall. 

Harlequin, Re HUND [Etymology unknown.] 
(Dram.) The name given to the chief male performer in 
&pantomime. He is attired in a parti-colored dress, 
with a half mask, and is perpetually ancing, leaping, or 
performing tricks with his wonder-working wand. This 
character, borrowed from the Romans, was first intro- 
duced into Italian comedy, where he united extravagant 
buffoonery with t corporeal agility. That part of a 

tomime which follows the transformation scene, and 
yeh ies the * fun " of the performance, is called the 
ar. e. 

Harlequin-duck. (Zo/L) The Clangula histrionica, 
a duck of the Arctic regions, so called from its varie- 
gated markings, chiefly white, gray, and black. 

Harlingen, (idrling-gn) [ris Harus.) A fortified 
seaport of Holland, p. W. Friesland, on the Zuyder-Zee, 
65 m. N.N.E. of Amsterdam. Pop. 9,085. 

Harmattan, (-mdt'tdn.) ( Meteor.) A kind of dry, parch- 
ing, sirccco-like wind which prevails on the African 
coast, bet. Capes Nord and Lopez, during a period of 3 
months, beginning with Dec., and ending with Feb. 

Harmonia, (halr-mo'ne-ah.) (Myth.) The dess of 
harmony, reputed daughter of Mars and Venus, and 
wife of mus. 

Harmonica, (-mén’e-kah.) [From Gr. harmonikos, hare 
monical.] ( Mus.) An instrument invented by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in which the sound is produced from glass goblets, 
resembling finger-glasses, tuned ROME them more or 
less with water. It is played with the end of a finger 
damped, and the effect is produced in the same way as 
in the common experiment with a drinking-glass and 
water. The less the quantity of water in one of these 
glasses, the lower the tone. It is difficult to bring out 
the tones instantaneously, but a touch of the finger will 
stop the vibration and prevent a confusion of sound. 
The tones are very sweet, but suited only to soft and 
plaintive airs. 

Harmon'ical Propor'tion. (Math.) See PROPOR- 
TION, 

Harmonies, (-mén'tkz.) [From Gr. harmonia, har. 
mony.) ( Mus.) That branch of the science which treats 
of the differences and proportions of sound, with respect 
to acute and grave. 

Harmonists, (dr/mon-T«z.) ( Eccl. Hist.) A religious 
sect founded by one Geo. Rapp, a Würtemberger, whe, 
with his adherents, emigrated to tae U. States in 1803, 
in which country they established the so-called Pury 
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Apostolic Church at Pittsburg. Afterward they removed 
to Ohio, in which State they founded a community at a 
village named Economy, 17 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. The 
H. consist of unmarried persons of both sexes, who pro- 
fess the Protestant religion and universal toleration. 
They live in a kind of social brotherhood, having all 
things in common, and the same hours for rest and en- 
joyment. 

Aarmonium, (-md/ne-iim.) (Mus) A keyed instru- 
ment, invented by Grenié in 1810, and first described by 
Biot in 1817. It bears more affinity to the organ, but is 
made upon the principle termed the free vibrating reed, 
It has several advantages over the beating-reed of the 
organ :—its tone is of a more agreeable quality; it re- 
quires no pipe; it is less liable to get out of order; and 
it possesses the power of expression, which is an en- 
tirely new property. 

Harmony, (hahrmo-ne.) [L. harmonia.] (Paint.) Such 
a combination of chiar-oscuro, whether by striking con- 
trast or harmonious blending of colora, ns serves to 
bring all the various objects in a picture into an harmo- 
nious whole subordinate to the subject treated of.—( Mus.) 
The agreeable concord ofseveral musical sounds heard at 
tho same time: or, in other words, it may be defined asa 
series of combined sounds, arranged by consonant in- 
tervals,and moving according to the fixed laws of modu- 
lation. H. may be divided into simple and compound. 
Simple H. is that in which there is no concord to the 
fundamental above an octave. Compound H. signifies 
the duplication of the siinpie harmony of an octave. 
Natural H. is a mixture cf concords and discords. Fig- 
ured H. is that in which, for the purpose of melody, one 
or more of the parts of a composition move, during the 
continuance of a chord, through certain notes which do 
not form any of the constituent parts of that chord. — 
.H.or THE SPHzRES. (Philos) A tenet hypothetically 
held by Pythagoras, and others of the anc. philosophers, 
according to which celestial music, imperceptible tothe 
ears of mortals, was supposed to be produced by the 
sweetly-tuned motions of the stars and planets, 

Har’motome, (-(ém.) [From Gr. karmos, a joint, and 
tomé, an incision.) (Min.) A silicate of alumina and 
baryta of a prevailing white color, and occurring in 
metalliferous veins; it is translucent, and hard enough 
to scratch glass. It is also called Cross-stone, on ac- 
count of the cruciform figure of its crystals. 

Harness, (hahrnés,) the whole accoutrements or equip- 
ments of a knight or horseman. Also, a horse’s armor, 

Harnet, (hàr/nct,) in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 
675 sq. m. ; C. Summerville. 

Harold (Air old) I., King of England, surnamed HARE- 
Foor on account of his fleetness in running, was 2d son 
of Canute the Great, and s. to the throne in 1037. He 
D. 3 years later. — H. IT., son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
was proclaimed king of England in 1066, on the death 





Fig. 379. — CORONATION OF HAROLD, (Bayeux tapestry.) 


of Edward the Confessor; and in the same year utterly 
defeated an invasion of the Norsemen, only to be a few 
days later overthrown himself by William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, near Hastings, on the 14th Oct. 

Haroun -al- Raschid, (hah-roon’-al-rdsh'id,) the 
greatest of the Abbassides caliphs, was B. abt. 766 A. D., 
and s. to the throne in 786. He was a wise and enlight- 
ened sovereign ; promoted literature und the arts; and 
abt. 804 compelled the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus 
to pay him tribute. D. 809 A.D. 

Harp, (^ahrp.) (A.B. hearpa.] (Mus.) A triangularly- 
shaped musical stringed instrument, held in high 
esteem among the ancients. It stands upright, and 
when used is placed between the knees of the per- 
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foni., who produces its tones by tho action of ftw 
thumb and fingers of both hands on the striugs o 
wires. Of the 3 kinds of H. known 
to exist —the most useful are those 
called the double and pedal. This in- 
atrument is manifestly of high anti- 
quity, for it appears (in various 
forms) to have been used by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians (Fig. 380), He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons and Celts it was 
nlso a favorite instrument ; and with 
the Anglo-Normans it was equally 
popular. The harp was long a fa- 
vorite instrument for the drawing- 
room; but its use has greatly de- 
clined since the introduction of the 
pianoforte, 

Harper's Ferry, (hdr'pürz)) in 
W. Virginia, a town of Jefferson co., 
at the point of meeting of the Poto- 
mac and Shenandoah rivers, 53 m. 
N.W. of Washington. This place 
was the scene of the raid led by the 
abolitionist John Brown (q. v), in 
1859. Pop. abt. 1,500. 

Marpocrates, (hér-pdk’rah-teex.) 
(Myt.) The name given by the Greeks 
to the god of silence or secrecy, repre- 
sented as holding one finger to his 
mouth, and supposed to be identical 
with the Egyptian divinity Horus. 

Harpoon, (Ahahr-poon.) [Fr. kar- 
pon.| CNaut.) An arrow-headed iron 
instrument, secured to a rope at its other end, and 
employed in spearing whales. An improved instrc- 
ment, called a H.-gun, is now often employed, being dis- 
charged from a gun or swivel. 

Harp’sichord., (-se-kérd.) [0. Fr. harpechord.] (Mus. 
A keyed musical instrument, formerly in vogue, an 
which may be defined as an early and imperfect kind 
of pianoforte. It consisted of a square or oblong wooden 
case containing a sounding-board, over which wire 
strings were stretched, supported by bridges, and played 
upon by means of keys. The sounds were produced 
by small pieces of quill, which, when forced past the 
strings, caused them to vibrate with jingling and rather 
unmelodious notes. 

Harpy, (hahr'pe,) pl. HAR'PrES, (-peez.)  [Gr. harpniai, 
literally, snatchers away.] (Myt.) One of a trio of fabu- 
lous winged monsters who had the faces of women, the 
bodies of vultures, and claws on their fingers and toes, 
They were held to be the presiding deities of storms, 
and were sisters — named Aéllo, Ocypete, and Celeno 
—the reputed daughters of Pontus and Terra. The 
are described in Virgil's Æneid III. 211 et seq. — (Zoàt. 
A name frequently. applied to some of the Fulconids, 
and more especially to the Marsh-hawk or Harrier. 
See Circus. 

Harrier, (hd>’re-iir.) (Zoil.) A small hound, with an 
acute sense of smell, kept for hunting hares. — Also, a 
name given to some members of the Falcon fam. See 
CIRCUS. 

Harris, (hdr'ris) an island of the Scottish HEBRIDES, 
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Fig. 350. 
ABSYRIAN HARP, 
(Nineveh Marbles.) 


q.v. 

Harris, in Georgia, a W. co., b. on Alabama; area, 500 
square miles; C. Hamilton, Pup.13.281.—In Texas, an 
E. co, wasled by the Bay of Galveston; Capital 
Houston. 

Harrisburg, (hdr'ris-biirg,) in Pennsylvania, a pros: 

rous city, C. of the State and of Dauphin co., on the 
eft bank of the Susquehanna, 107 m. W. by N. of Phila- 
delphin. It is a handsome, well-built city and contains 
the State Capitol. H. has extensive manutactories of 
iron, steel, cotton goods, &c. 


Harrison, Jonn, (hdr're-siin,) an English inventor, 
B. 1693, was the first who perfected a sea-chronometer 
by which the longitude might be determined within 18 
miles. He received as compensation for the value of 
his discovery a govt. reward of $100,000. He also in- 
vented the compensation pendulum. D. 1776. 

Harrison, WILLIAM Henry, 9th President of the U. 
States, was b. in Charles City co., Va., in 1773. After a 
service of 8 years in the army, he was chosen a delegate 
to Congress in 1799, for the Northwest Ter., and elected 
Governor of the territory of Indiana in 1501. In 1811 
he defented the Indians nt Tippecanoe, and became & 
major-general in the U. 8. army in 1813. In the same 
year he defeated a British force on the Thames, and 
was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1824. After a brief 
residence in Colombia as minister, 1828-9, he became 
the unsuccessful Whig candidate for the Presidency fa 
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1906. Four years later, however, he carried his election 
to the chief magistracy over Mr. Van Buren, and D. one 
month after entering upon the office, April 4, 1841. 

Harrison, BENJAMIN, grandson of W. H. Harrison, 
23d President of the United States, B. at North Bend, 
O., Aug. 28d, 1883. Entered Miami University, Oxford, 
O, at 15: uated at 18; studied law in Cincinnati; 
married at 21, and removed to Jridianapolle. In 1 
he entered the political campaign on the Republican 
ride, and was soon after elected Reporter of the Supreme 
Court. In July, 1862, he ra a company for the 
war, and was successively lieutenant, captain, and 
colonel of the 70th Indiana. He was breveted 
dier-general for gallantry of Resaca ; at the action of 
Peach Tree Creek gained the full rank of brigadier- 
general, and se under Sherman till the end of the 
war. He returned to law practice until 1876, when he 
ran for Governor. He was elected to the U. 8. Senate, 
and took his seat March 4, 1881. In 1888 he was nomi- 
nated for President, was elected over Cleveland, and 
was inaugurated March 4, 1889. He ran again for the 
Presidency in 1892, and was defeated by Cleveland. 
He boring accepted a professorship in the University 
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mar D (hdr'ro-gát,) a town and fashioncble spa 
of England, co. York, 20 m. S.W. of the city of York. 
Its waters have noted chalybeate properties. Pop. 5,300. 

Harrow, or HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, (Adr'ro,) a town o! 
England, co. Middlesex, 10 m. N. of London, noted for 
its great public school, at which Lord Byron received 
his education. Pop. 6,100, 

Harrow, (hdrré.) (Dan. haro.) (Agric) An imple- 
ment used in the preparing of ploughed land for the 
reception of seed, and to mix the latter with the soil 
after it has been distributed by the sower. It consists 
of a rectangular '7on or wooden frame, with a number 
of spikes or iron teeth projecting downward from the 
transverse bars of the body of the frume, 

Hart, asia B iae heort.] (Zoél.) A five-year old 
stag, or male : — opposed to hind, or female deer of 
the.like age. 

Hart, Joan, (hdrt,) B. in New Jersey, signed the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, and represented his 
State ir. Congress, 1772. D. 1780. 

Hart, in Georgia, a N.E. co.; area, 330 sq. m.; C. Hart 
well; . —In Kentucky, a W. central co.; « 
425 sg. m.; C. Munfordsville; . s 

Hartford, (Aárt/fürd,) in Connecticut, a N. central co. ; 
a. 807 sq. m.; C. Hartford; p. (1880) 125,877.—An im- 
portant city, C. of above co., and since 1875, the cap. 
of the State, on the Connecticut, 30 m. N.N.E. of New 
Haven. This is a handsome and prosperous place, and 
contains among its public edifices the State-House, 
Trinity Coll. and the American Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. The manuf. interests of H. are many and impor- 
tant; the ael being fire-arms, carpets, and hard- 
ware, Publishing and fire and life insurance are also 
much attended to. $ 3 

-vén'shiin.) 


proposing certai: 
After a sitting of 20 days, the Convention broke up 
without having achieved anything of practical moment, 
except the bringing about the extinction of the Feder- 
alist party as a political power. , 
Hartlepool, (hdrt/l-pool ) a seaport and borough of 
England, co. Durham, near the embouchure the 
Tees, 17 m. 8.E. of the city of Durham. Pop. 13,164. 
Hartshorn, (Sreinrrs or,) (hahrtz'hórn.) (Chem. 
An impure solution of carbonate of ammonia, obtain 
by the destructive distillation of Hart's horn, bone, &c. 
An impure solid carbonate of ammonia, called salt of 
H., is formed at the same time. 
Hart's-tongue, (tüng.) (Bot. 
Hartz, (The,) (Adrz. Ger. 
A range of mta. in N.W. Germany, se 
of the Elbe from that of the Weser, bet. N. Lat. 51°36’ 
-51957', and E. Lon. 10°10’-11°30’. Maximum length 
70 m., by an average breadth of 28. The highest sum- 
mit is the Brocken, 3,740 ft. above sea-level. The Z.is 
excessively rich in minerals, and it is identifled with 
the most cherished traditions and supernatural folk- 
Jore of German le. 
Harv o (hdr^ the oldest of the American 
co! was founded, in 1638, at Cambridge, 5 m. from 
the pr :sent city of Boston, Mass. It took the name of H. 
after 2 divino of that name who liberally endowed the 
institution. In 1727 the latter had so far progressed as 
t» tablish a chair of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, and in 1783 one of Chemistry. In 1806, a Profee- 
Gorship of Natura] History was endowed br certain çiti- 
Guns of Beston, and in isle, the Rumford Prof: 
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€t the Sciences as applied to the arts originated out of 
a bequest by Count Rumford (q. v.). 1839 saw the incep- 
tion of an Ástronomical Observatory, and 20 years latee 
the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy, presided over 
Prof. Agassiz. There are, besides, Chairs of Mine! 
ogy an Geology, of Mining, and of Civil Engineering, in 

dition to the Lawrence School of Science erec in 
1846. The university consists of 15 buildings — one of 
which, the Medical School, is located in Boston — built 
upon 14 acres of well laid-out grounds. Until 1865,the 
boerd of administration, or Overseers, consisted of the 
chief State functionaries, appointed ez officio, the Pres- 
ident and Treasurer of the University, and 30 elected 
citizens. The staff consists of 51 professors, and 73 tu- 
tors, proctors, &c.; and the student body of abt. 1400 
pupils, of which number abt. one-half are undergradu- 
ates, while the remainder attend one of the 4 profession- 
al courses of law, medicine, science, and theology. The 
library contained in 1879 nearly 250,000 vols. 

Har’vest-fly. (Zodl.) See ČICADARIÆ. 

Harvesting, (hahr’vést-ing.) [From A.S. Merefest.; 
The operation or process of cutting, uprooting, or other 
wise getting in and ring field-crops, and drying 
and storing them for future use, 

Harvey, WILLIAM, (hdr've,) an eminent English anato- 
mist, B. in Kent, 1578, graduated at Cambridge in 1597, 
and in 1609 was appointed physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, London. About 1617 he made his fa- 
mous discovery of the circulation of the blood, and pub- 
lished the results of his researches in 1628, in a work 
entitled Exercitationes de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis D. 


1657. 

Hasdrubal, (Ads'droo-bdl,) a brother of Hannibal, de: 
feated and slain near the Metaurus, in 207 5. C., during 
an invasion of Italy to reinforce the Carthaginians. 

Hashish, or Hasheesh, (hdsh'ésh.) [Ar.] A nar 
cotic preparation of Indian hemp used by various Ori- 
ental peoples to produce a es of dreamy intoxica- 
tion, somewhat to that obtained by the smoking 
of opium. 

Hasp, (hdsp.) [A.S. heps.] In its common sense, an 
iron clasp which over a staple so as to receive the 
insertion of a padlock. —(Agric.) A farming-implement 
used in the scarification of pasture lands. 

Hasselt, (hahs'sčlt,) a fortif. and manuf. town of Bel- 
gum, C. of p. of Limburg, on the Demer, 46 m. E. of 

russels, Pop. 10,448, 

Hastate, Hastile, (hds/tdt.) [From L. hasta, a spear.] 

E Lanceolate, or spear-shaped, — as a leaf. 
astings, (^ás'tingz,) a borough and fashionable sea- 
bathing resort of Eng- 
land, co. Sussex, 54 m. 
8.E. of London. It is 
one of the Cinque Porta, 
and near it, on the 14th 
Oct., 1066, was fought 
the decisive battle 
which gave to William 
th * M cdg the 

nglish throne. . 
29,289. T 

Hastin in Canada 

W. an E. central co.; 

area, 1,325 sq. m.; C. 

Belleville. Pop. 52,686, 

Hastings, in Afinne- 
sota, a town, C. of Da- 
kota co., on the Missis- 
sippl river, abt. 25 m. 
below St. Paul. Pop. 
3,458. = 

Hastings, WARREN, : 
the first of the English 
viceroys of India, was 
B. in Worcestershire, 
1732. Atthe age of 18 
proceeded to Calcutta, 
where his proficiency 
in Oriental langūagos 
speedily raised him to a seat in the Council of Be 
1761. After having been made President of that Co: 
in 1772, he suppressed an insurrection headed by Hyder 
Ali, Rajah of a and to replenish the public treas-' 
ury resorted to heavy exactions upon the wealth of thal 
native princes. In 1785 he resigned his office, and after 
his val in England was impeached by the Whi 
party for malfeasance in the administration of Indi 
affairs. After a memorableand protracted trial lasting’ 
7 years, H. was acquitted by the House of Commons in! 
1795. D. 1818. 

Hat, (hdt.) (A.S. het.) (Costume.) A head-covertng worn 
M both sexes, designed of different shapes, composed 

a variety of materials, and used both as a protection 
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Fig. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry) 
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against the weather, and for purposes of dress and orna- 





Fig 382.— ars. 
1, láth cent. ; 2, end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th cent. ; 
3, VTth cent. ; 4, beginning of tbe 18th cent. ; 5, (1792.) 


Matchee, or Marcie, (Adch'e,) a river rising in Tip- 
pah co., Miss., which, flowing through S.W. Tennessee, 
falls into the Mississippi near Randolph.  Steamboats 
ascend as far as Bolivar, 150 m. from its mouth, On its 
banks, at Davies's Bridge, Oct, 6, 1862, the Confederate 
Gen. Van Dorn's corps was defeated by the Union com- 
mand of Gen. Ord, with considerable loss. 

Hatchet, (hich'it.) [From Fr.hacher, an axc.] A small- 
bladed, short-hindled axe, used for chopping purposes. 
— Among the N. American Indians, the ZZ. is the figura- 
tive emblem of war and hostility ; thus, to fake up the 
hatchet, is a metaphorical term expressing a declaration 
of war; to bury the hatchet, a restoration of peace or 
amity. 

Hatching, (liich’ing.) [From Fr. hacher.] (Fine Arts.) 
The term applied to a series of lines placed closely side 
by side, to produce the effect of a uniform tint in en- 
graving, and Inid on by the strokes of the crayon or 

raver, ut angles more or less acute, according to the 
egree of shadow. —( Nat. Hist.) See INCUBATION, 

Hatchway, (hich’wd.) (N«ul.) On shipboard, a large 
square or oblong opening cut in the decks to admita 
passage into the hold, the "tweendecks, &c. In large 
vessels there are 3 H.:—the fore, main, and after ; cor- 
responding with the several sectious of the ship. 

Hatteras, (hit'tr-ds,) in N. Carolina, an inlet of Pam- 
lico Sound, commanded by Forts Clark and Hatteras, 
which places, while in the occupation of the Confeder- 
ates, surrendered to Com. Stringham's naval expedition, 
Aug. 29th, 1861. 

Hautes-Alpes, (/;ot-ilp,) a S.E. dep. of France, for- 
merly part of p. Dauphiné. It is the most loftily situ- 
ated of the French depts., being intersected by the 
principal range of the Cottian Alps; area, 2,136 sq. m. ; 
C. Gap. Pop. 122,117. — HAUTE-GARONNE, See GARONNE 
Bans .,— HAUTE-LOIRE, a S.E. dep. of France, bet. N. 

aat. 449 45/4159 24", and E. Lon. 39-49 40’; area, 1,805 
sq. m. Its surface is almost entirely covered by the 
Cevennes mountain-crange. Its soil, watered by the 
Loire and Allier, is rich in coal and other minerals. C, 
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Le Puy. Pop. 312,661. — HAvTE-MARNE, a N.F. dep. of 
France, b. E. by the Vosges ; area, 2,460 sq. m. Surf. hilly. 
Chief rivers, the Marne, Aube, and Meuse. Roil, pro- 
ductive. Iron is extensively mined. C. Chaumont. j; 3 
259,096. — H AUTE-SAÔNE, an E. dep. of France, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 47° 15' and 489, and bet. E. Lon. 59 35 an 795 
area, 1,192 8q. m. Its surface, watered by the Saéne, is 
generally hilly, and soil fertile. C. Vesoul. Pop. 317,706. 
— HAUTE-VIENNE, a W. dep. of France, formed of part 
of p. Limousin ; area, 2,130 sq.m. It is watered by the 
rivers Vienne and Gartempe. Surface mountainous. 
Horned cattle and horses are largely reared. C. Limoges. 


Pop. 326,037. 

Hatti-sherif, (hit'te-shér-if.) [From Ar. ħatt, a docn- 
ment, and Turk. sherif, good.| (Pol) The name given 
by the Turks to every re- 
script proceeding from the 
Sultan. The hatti-sherifs 
are composed in the Turk- 
ish language, and written 
in the Arabian court-hand. 

Hauberk, HABERGEON, or 
TIAUBERGEON, (haw'bùrk.) 
ra, healsborg, a covering 

or the neck.) (Antig.) A 
piece of armor, of supposed 

erman origin, introduced 
during the llth cent. It 
consisted (Fig. 383) of a 
jacket, or tunic with wide 
sleeves reaching a little be- 
low the elbow, all in one 
piece, covered with chain 
or ringed mail. In France, 
it was the armor of a 
knight; and only persons 
of a certain estate were al- 
lowed to wear it. Esquires 
were restricted to a simple 
coat of mail, without hood 
and hose. 

Haulm, Pee. [A. 8. 
healm.] (Agric.) The dried == 
stalk or stem of a vegetable 
or other plant. Fig. 383. 

Hauneh, (hdnsh.) [From A WARRIOR OF THE 11TH CENT. 
Gr. angkos, a curve.] (Anat,) (From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 
The hollow part of the body 
with which the thigh effects a junction. 

Hautboy, D .(Mus.) See OBOE. 

Haiiy, RENÉ Just, ABBE, (hah-we’,) an eminent French 
mineralogist, B. in Picardie, 1743, He became a member 
of the Academy in 1783; and, in 1802, was appointed 
professor of mineralogy to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Faculty of Sciences. His greatest title 
to fame is his theory of crystallization founded on geo- 
metrical laws. Among his chief works are a Treatise on 
Mineralogy (1801); an Elementary Treatise on Physics 
(1803); and a Treatise on Crystallography (1822). D. 1822. 

Havana, (hàr-in'nah.) [Sp. Habana, the haven; some- 
times written HAYANNAH.] A fine and flourishing city 
and seaport of the W. Indies, C. of the island of Cuba, 
on its N.W. coast, in N. Lat. 23° 8’ 15", W. Lon. 829 22/ 
45”. It boasts one of the most secure and commodious 
harbors in the W, hemisphere, and is both commercial! 
and politically a place of the highest importance. Bot 
city and harbor are strongly fortified. H. is very gener- 
ally well-built, and possesses some fine public buildings, 
prominent among which is the Cathedral, in which are 
deposited the remains of Columbus. The Spanish cap- 
tuin-general of the island has his residence here, and 
the excellence of the cigars and fine tobacco extensively 
manufactured by the Havanese has become proverbial. 
Tho city was founded by Diego Velasquez in 1511, twice 
taken by buccaneers, and, after a successive occupation 
by the French and English, was restored by the latter to 
Spain in 1762. Pop, 1882, est. 250,000. 

Hnv'elock. jene) after Gen. Havelock] (Mi) A 
light linen coif or neck-covering worn by troops as a 
defence against the rays of the sun in hot weather. It 
hangs from the forage-cap or shako as far down as the 
shoulders behind. 

Haven, (Aà'vn.) [A.8. hafen.] Same as HARBOR, q. v. 

Haverford, ( dv'r-Türd,) in Pennsylvania, & twp. of 
Delaware co., 10 m. W, of Philadelphia. At this place is 
H. College, an educational institution founded by the 
Society of Friends in 1833, Pop. 1,338. 

Haverhill, (hde’r-hil,) in Massachusetts, a prosperous 
town of Essex co., at the head of Merrimac river-navi- 
gation, 32 m. N. of Boston, and connecting by 2 bridges 
with the opposite town of Bradford. Jt has numerous 
and important manufe. 

Haversack, (hdv'redk.) (Fr. havresac.] A strong 
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ecarse linen bag, used by troops in carrying provisions, 
4c., on a march. 

Havre, (hahv'r.) [Fr. Le Havre, the harbor; formerly 
Havre DE GRACE.) A fortified seaport of N.W. France, 
dept. Seine-Inférieure, on the N. bank of the estuary of 
the Seine, 42 m. W. of Rouen. The harbor, which is au 
excellent one and capable of accommodating upwards 
of 450 ships, two roadsteads, and at its en- 
trance has two lighthouses on Cape de la Hére. The 
trade of H. is very extensive, it being the sea-outlet of 
the bulk of tho commerce of Paris, and it connects b; 
steam-communication with the chief ports of England, 
besides carrying on a mail-service to and from New York. 
Pop. 1881, 103,002. — 

flawall, For description of the Hawaiian group, see 
SaNpwICH IstANps. This group was made a constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1840, by Kamehameha III. Two 
more Kings of this name reigned, followed in 1873 by 
Lunalilo, in 1374 by Kalakana,and in 1891 by Queen 
Lilivokalini, On anuary 18, 1894, a bloodless revolu- 
tion took place at Honolulu, the Capital. The Queen 
was deposed, aud a provisional government established, 
with Sanford B. Dole as President. The annexation 
of Hawaii by the United States was subsequently recom- 
mended by President Harrison, but afterward o 
by President Cleveland, and in 1891 Hawaii was made 
an independent Republic, Sanford B. Dole being 
elected its first President under the new constitution. 
In 1898 the question of Hawaiian annexation was re- 
vived and a resolution in its ‘avor, passed by Congress, 
was signed by President McKinley on July 7th. On 
the 12th of August Rear-Admiral Miller took possession 

f the islands in the name of the United States. 

awk, (hauk.) [Icel. haukr.] (Zodl.) A term often ap- 
plied to almost all the 7 except the largest 
eagles, but also used in a more restricted sense to desig- 
nate a section of the family reckoned among the ignoble 
birds of prey, having the wings so short as not to extend 
to the extremity of the tail, and the bill short and curv- 
ing from the base. In many of their characters and 
habits, however, they make a very nearapproach to the 
true falcons, The species are numerous, are arranged 
in several genera, and are distributed over the world. 


Son FPALCONID. 
awse, (hauz) [From A.S. hals, the neck.] (aut) 
The part of the bows of a ship close to the cable-tier. 
When the ship has two anchors down, and the cables 
diverge, the H. is said to be clear; when they are in- 
tersected by the vessel's turning half round, there is a 
cross in the A. ; another cross makes an elbow ; and an- 
other, a round turn ; and, in the latter two cases, the H. 
Shear Disengaging the cables is called clearing the 

.— Freshening H. means paying out a little cable so 
as to present a new surface to the friction in the hawse- 
hole, or across the cutwater.— Athwart H. signifies 
across the bows of a ship lying at moorings. 

Hawthorne, NATHANIEL, (haw'thórn) an eminent 
American romancist, B. at Salem, Mass., in 1804. He 
graduated at Bowdoin Coll. in 1828, and two years later 
pores his Trwice-told Tales—a work highly spoken of 

y the “ North American Review." In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the port of Salem, and in 1854 U. S. 
consul at Liverpool, Eng., a position he held for 4 years. 
H?s reputation will mainly rest upon The Scarlet A 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The Blithedale 
works of the very highest order of merit. D. 1864. 

May. [A.8. heg.] ^. ic.) Grass dried to serve as fodder. 

May dn, Joseri, (hi’dn,) a celebrated musical composer, 
B. in Austria, 1732, and studied under Porpora. In 
1791 produ in London six grand symphonies, fol- 
lowed at Vienna in 1780 by his chef-d'auvre “ The Oran- 
tion." D. 1809, 

Hayes, I3AA^,(hdz,) an American Arctic explorer, B. in 
Penn. in 1832, In 1853 an associate of Kane in Arctic 
explorations. In 1860 he made a second expedition, and 
explored th^ 8, coasts of Greenland in 1869-71. D. 1881. 

Hayes, RUTHERFORD BIRcHARD, 19th Prest. of the U. S., 
suc. Grant. B.in Ohio, 1817, practised law in Cincin- 
nati. Married, in 1852, Lucy Ware Webb. He supported 
Bcott in 1852, Fremont in 1856, and Lincoln for the 


Presidency. He entered the army as Major of the 25d 
Ohio infantry, and participated in the campaigns of W. 
Virginia and the battles around Winchester; was se 


verely wounded at South Mountain; elected to Congress 
from Ohio in 1864; twice Governor of Ohio; nominated 
for Prest. by the Republican Convention at Cincinnati, 
June, 1876, in ition to S. J. Tilden, of N.Y. ; took 
his seat March 4th, 1877. D. 1893. 

Haynaa, Juttus JAKOB, (Ai'now,) BANON von, an Aus- 
trian soldier, m. In. Cassel, 1786, became in 1844 field- 
marshal, and in 1849 commander-In-chíef in Hun A 
Lost command in 1850. H. is accused of cruelty. D. 1853. 

Hay tl, or Haiti, (hd’te,) [Carib Ind., tbe “ mountain- 
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ous land,"] a large island of the W. Indies, one of the 
Greater Antilles group, bet. N. Lat. 17° 40/-19? 38’, end 
W. Len. 68° 24'-749 35/, The Atlantio bounds it on the 
N., Porto Rico on the E. (from which it is divided by 
the Mona Passage), the Caribbean Sea on the 8., while 
to the W. the Windward Passage intervenes between it 
and the islands of Cubaand Jamaica. In form an irregu- 
lar triangle, its length from E. to W. is about 400 m., its 
maximum and central breadth abt. 155 m. The island 
is politically divided into the two independent republics 
of Hartı (properly so called) — consisting of the W. and 
smaller portion — and St. Domingo, or Dominica; the 
former having an area of 10,204 sq. m., and the last- 
named State one of 17,826 aq. m. Duc The greater 
portion of this island is characterized by an extensive 
and much ramified mountain-eystem, of which the chief 
range is that of the Cibao Mts., which, intersecting the 
centre of the island from E. to W., maintains an average 
altitude of 6,000 feet. The coast-line is indented with 
numerous bays and inlets — chief of which are those of 
Gonaives and Samana. Among the numerous islands 
dotting its waters, Tortuga and Gonaives constitute the 
principal ones, The most available harbors are those 
of Port-au-Prince, Jeremie, Aux Cayes, and Gonaives. 
In parts of the interior are found several considerable 
and fertile plains and savannas. The Artibonite and 
Yagua are the principal rivers. The soil is of almost 
unequalled fertility, yielding tropical products of al- 
most every kind, particularly a most luxuriant and 
varied vegetation. The pem agricultural staples 
nre sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, cocoa, rice, and maize, 
The principal foreign trade i8 carried on with tbe U. 
States, Great Britain, France, Holland, and Germany. 
In Hayrt, the chief towns are Port-au-Prince (the C.) 
Cape Haytien, Jacmel, Gonaives, Jeremie, and Aux 
Cayes; in DOMINICA, San Dominge (the C.), and Porto 
Plata. This island was discovered by Columbus in 1495, 
and received from him the name of Hi iola (“ Little 
Spain ”), which it for some centuries retained. In 1006 
the French laid the foundation of the present Haytien 
republic, and by degrees absorbed the greater part of 
the island. Between the yeas 1776-1789 it ranked 
among the richest and most prosperous of the colonial 
possessions of France; the French revolution, however, 
subverted this state of things. Takiug advantage of the 
anarchical state of the home-country, the negro element 
of the pop. of the island (forming 3-4ths of its inhabs.) 
rose in revolt, and in 1800 proclaimed the country in- 
dependent, — finally expelling the French in 1808. Des- 
salines (q. v then formed a so-called empire of brief 
duration. is was followed by successive periods of 
change of rule and intervening anarchy. At len in 
1821, Gen. Boyer obtained the supreme power, which he 
held till 1843, in which year San Domingo formed itself 
into a separate republic under Gen. Santana. In 1849, 
&nother negro MAS was declared in H., under the 
sovereignty of Soulouque (q. v.), who assumed the title 
of Faustin I. In 1858 he was de to make way for 
& presidency under Gen. Geffrard. From 1861 till 1863 
San Domingo vd aree herself under Spanish rule, which 
she repudiated in the last-named year in favor of re- 
publican self-government. From this period till 1870, 
the history of the two divisions of the island is & mere 
chronicle of political convulsion and civil wars — one 
ruler making way for another ruler in turn,and so om. 
In Feb. 1870, a proposition, made by the Dominican 
govt. of Pres. Baez, to transfer the entire Republic te 
the U. States, received due attention from the latter 
ovt, which dispatched a commission who reported 
vorably thereon. The U. 8. Senate, however, event 
y ected this scheme of annexation. Pop. of 
Hay ti, 572,000; of San Domingo, 136,500; (1876) 260,000. 

Hay wood, (^à'wüd,) in N. Carolina, a W. co, b. on 
Tennessee ; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Waynesville. Pop. 7,921. 
— In Tennessee, a W. co. ; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Browns- 
ville. . 25,094. 

Hazel, Ar [A.8. hesel.] (Bot) See CORYLACES. 

Hend, (héd.) [A.S. heafod.] (Anat) See CAPUT. — 
(Shipbwiüding. The fore extremity of a ship, or that 
which consists of the bows and cutwater.— BY THE 
Heap. (Naut.) A term noting the depression of a 
ship's head in the water; as, a vessel drawing 12 ft. by 
the head. — Heap or Water. (Hydraul.) The height 
of a fall or column of water, measured from the upper 
surface of the lower stream to the upper surface of the 
reservoir producing the pressure. 

Head’ache, (-dk.) (Mei.) Pain in the head, some- 
times referred to the forehead, sometimes to the occl- 
put, and sometimes to the entire head. It is at times 
sharp or lancinating, like the pain of a neuralgic nee 
ysm; in other cases it is a dull, heavy pain. It is & 
symptom occurring in many affections, such as actíve 
cerebral cougestion, al] the essential fevers, acuto dye 
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persia, &c. When not symptomatic of some affection, 

t is, occurring idiopathically, it is frequently due to 
neuralgia affecting either the cervico-occipital nerves 
or the supra-orbital division of the 5th pair. Pain lim- 
ited to one side of the head, or hemicrania, may be due to 
neuralgia affecting the nerves just named. This affec- 
tion is extremely common. It occurs in paroxysms, 
lasting usually from 12 to 24 hours, in some cases being 
of shorter duration, and occasionally continuing for 2 
or 3 days. There are few persons who do not occasions 
ally experience an nttack after childhood or ndult age, 
and there are very many who are subject to attacks re- 
curring sometimes at regular, but usually at irregular 
intervals for many years, or during lifetime. A host 
of persons suffer from’ it who either do not consider it 
of sufficient importance to resort to medical treatment, 
er, having fouud medical treatment ineffectual, resign 
themselves to it as an irremediable malady. 

Meadland, (Aoi'lànd.) (Head and lend (Geog.) A 
promontory or point which projects out to sea a con- 
siderable distance beyond the rest.—(Agric.) A strip, 
ridge, or border of land, usually left intact at each end 
of a field, for the turp'ug of the plough. 

Headley, JoeL Tyu t, an American author, B. in Del- 
aware co., N. Y., 1814, cf which State he became secre- 
tary in 1855. His works comprise biographies of Na 
leon and his Marshals, and of Cromwell; together with 
a History of the Second War between England and the U. 
States (1853). 

Hend'-quarters, (-kwor'türz.) (Mil) The official 
quarters or place of residence of the commander of a 
military force. 

Head'-stocks, (-stdk:.) (Mach.) The framework èm- 
ployed in sustaining the gudgeons of a wheol ; also, the 
frames on which the centres of a lathe rest. 

Healing, (Azl'ing.) (Building.) The operation of cov- 
ering a roof with tiles, leads, shingles, and the like, 

Health, (Aélth.) (Ger. heil.] The state of body or mind 
opposed to Disease, To define H. is not less difficult 
than to define disease. If all the tissues and organs of 
the body have their nornial integrity and properties, if 
the fluids of the body are in no respect abnormal, if all 
the functions of the organin are completely and har- 
moniously performed, J7. undoubtedly exists. But this 
perfection of H. is purely ideal; it never actually exists. 
An examination of the bodies of the healthiest per- 
sons would probably reveal lesions of some kind; cer- 
tain deviations from the normal composition of the dif- 
ferent fluids are not inconsistent with the evidences of 
H. in other respects ; functions of different parts may 
be disordered to a certain extent without sufficient dis- 
turbance to constitute disease. Graduations of 77. are 
implied iu the qualifications of this term in common 
use. If the term H. expressed a well-defined state, it 
would be a pleonasm to add to the term, as is often dono, 
theadjectives good, excellent, &c.; and,on the other hand, 
to speak of H. us poor, bad, miserable, &c., would in- 
volve a solecism. In short, 77. and disease are so imper- 
ceptibly merged into each other, that the line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn with precision. 

Heard, (hird,) in Georgia, a W. co. b. on Alabama; 
area, 286 sq. m. ; C. Franklin. 

Hearing, (hér’ing.) [From A.S. ahyrian, to hear.] 
( Physiol.) One of the five senses, of which the ear is the 
organ. See Ear. 

Hearsay Evidence, (Acrsa év'e-dénz.) (Law.) That 
kind of evidence which does not derive its value solely 
from the credit to be given to the witness himself, but 
rests also, in part, on the veracity and competency of 
some other person. 

Hearse, (Aürs) [From O. Fr. herce, a barrow.] A 
funereal car used in conveying a corpse to the place of 
interment. 

Heart, (hdrt.) [A.S. heort.] (Anat.) A hollow muscular 
organ (Figs. 45 and 181), the function of which is to 
maintain the circulation of the blood. The human 
heart is formed of a firm thick muscular tissue, com- 

of fibres interlacing with each other, and is sup- 

plied with nerves and vessels, which are termed coro- 
mary. Its coronary arteries branch off from the aorta, 
&nd the coronary veins return the blood in the right 
auricle. [ts nerves are branches of the eighth and great 
intercostal pairs. It is divided in the middle by a strong 
artition, and on each side by two cavities, called vrn- 
icles : one the right or pulmonic, and the other the left 
or systemic. Attached to the base of the heart are two 
auricles, so called from their resemblance to an ear. In 
the right auricle there are four apertures: two of the 
vene caver, one of the coronary vein, and one an opening 
into the right ventricle. There are five apertures in tlie 
left auricle: one into the left ventricle, and those of 
the four pulmonary veins. Each ventricle has two ori- 

Qces: one from the auricle, and another into the artery, 
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The ventricles are supplied with valves: those at tho 
arterial opening being, from their form, called semi- 
lunar ; those at the orifice of the right auricle, wicuse- 
id; and those at the orifice of the left auricle, mitral. 
The valve at the termination of the vena cava inferior, 
just within the auricle, is called the valve of Eustachius 
The dilatation of the heart is called diastole; its con 
traction, systole. The alternate contraction and dilata- 
tion of the heart are entirely involuntary, and depend- 
ent on the nervous system. It has been calculated that 
the daily work of an ordinary human heart, in propel- 
ding the blood, is equal to the lifting 124 tons a foot 
high. Seo CIRCULATION. 
Heart’-barn, (-birn.) ( Med.) Same as CARDIALGIA, q.u. 
Hearth, (kàrih.) ( Melcll.) That part of an open furnace 
whercin metal is exposed to igneous action; also that 
part of the bottom of a smelting-furnace, above the 
tuyeres and mouth, where the metal is collected prior 
to its final purification. 
Heart’s-ease, (-eez) (Bot.) See VIOLA. 
Heart’-wheel, (-wél.) ( Mach.) In cotton-spinning ma- 
chinery, a mechanical contrivance whereby a circular 
motion becomes by conversion an alternating rectilinear 
one. 
Heart’-wood. (Bot.) Same as DURAMEN, $ v. 
Heat, (Aét.) [A.8. hata.) (Phys.) In ordinary angusge, 
the term heat is not only used to express a particular 
sensation, but also to describe that particular state or 
condition of weather which produces this sensation. 
Besides producing this sensation, heat ucts variously 
upon bodies; it melts ice, boils water, makes metals 
red-hot, and so forth. Two theories as to the cause of 
heat are current at the present time: these are the the- 
ory of emission and that of undulation, On the first the- 
ory, beat is caused by a subtile imponderable fluid,which 
surrounds the molecules of bodies, and which can pass 
from one body to another. These heat atmospheres,which 
thus surround the molecules, exert a repelling influ- 
ence on each other, in consequence of which heat acts 
in opposition to the force of cohesion. The entrance of 
this substance into our bodies produces the sensation of 
warmth ; its e, , the sensation of cold. On the second 
hypothesis the heat of a body is caused by an oscillat- 
ing or vibratory motion of its material particles, and 
the hottest bodies are those in which the vibrations 
have the greatest velocity and the greatest amplitude. 
Hence, on this view, heat is not a substance, but a con- 
dition of matter, and a condition which can be trans- 
ferred from one body to another. It is also assumed 
that there is an imponderable elastic ether, which per- 
vades all bodies nud infinite space, and is capable of 
transmitting a vibratory motion with great velocity. A 
rapid vibratory motion of this ether produces heat, just 
us sound is produced by a vibratory motion of atmos- 
pheric air, and the transference of heat from one body 
to another is effected by the intervention of this ether. 
This hypothesis is now admitted by the most distin- 
guished physicists; it affords a better explanation of 
the phenomena of heat than any other theory, and it 
reveals an intimate connection between heat and light. 
In accordance with it, heat is a form of motion. It 
may be converted into motion, and reciprocally motion 
may be converted into heat. This is termed the dy- 
namical theory of heat, which has only been experi- 
mentally established of late years. The result of the 
lust experiment is, that each Fahrenheit degree of tem- 
perature is equivalent to the lifting of 772 lbs. ono 
foot high. The general action of heat upon bodies is 
to develop a repulsive force between their molecules 
which is continually struggling with molecular attrac- 
tion. Under its influence, therefore, bodies tend to ez- 
pand — that is, to assume a greater volume; and then 
to change their state of aggregation — that is, to pass from 
the solid to the liquid, or from the liquid to the gaseous 
state. All bodies expand by the action of heat. As a 
general rule, gases nre the most expansible, then liquids, 
and lastly, solids. (Sec Expansion.) To show the linear 
expansion of solids, the apparatus represented in Fig. 
381 may be used. A metallic rod, A, is fixed at one end, 
bya screw B, while the other end presses against the 
sbort arm of an index, K, which moves on a scale. 
ow the rod there is a sort of cylindrical lamp, in which 
alcohol is burned. The needle K is at first at the zero 
point, but as the rod becomes heated it expands, and 
moves the needle along the scale. The principle of 
thermometers and pyrometers depends on the dilatation 
of bodies by heat. Bodies conduct heat on very differ- 
ent degrees; gold and silver, for example, being good 
conductors, and atmospheric air a bad conductor, It 
has also been found that in the same body its conduc- 
tivity diminishes as its temperature increases. The dif- 
fusion of heat among the particles of fluids and gases 
has been termed CONVECTION, q.v. The term latent heat 
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was applied to that heat which was lost to the ther- 
mometer when a solid body was liquefied, or a liquid 
body converted into a gas. It wasthought that this heat 
remained combined in some niysterions way with the 
molecules. Butitis now considered that the heat which 
disappears under the circumstances referred to is ex- 
hausted in the work of tearing the molecules apart. 
Heat is also radiated, that is, it moves through space 
like light, in all directions. Bodies possess this power 
of radiation in different degrees; and it appears that 
the more highly polished the surface the less is the ra- 
diation. The sun is the great source of heat on our 
globe; but it is well known that friction and percus- 
sion also generate heat. It has been found by experi- 
ment that the quantity of heat produced by friction is 
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vi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5), specially as disti - 
ing the pure Jews from the Hellenists or Grecian Jews. 
— From the name of the people naturally came the 
name of their language, the Hebrew, one of the oldest 
and most remarkable of known lan , which be- 
longs to the so-called Canaanitish branch, or chief di- 
vision of the Semitic family of languages, the other 
branches being the Aramaic and the Arabian. The 
books of the Old Testament are the only remains of the 
ancient Hebrew, with an admixture, however, of Chal- 
daic, &c.— Epistle to the H. A canonical book of the 
New Testament, addressed to the Christianized Jews of 
Palestine, generally attributed to St. Paul, and supe 
posed to have been written inGreek at Rome, in abt. 63. 

Heb’rides, (The.) See SCOTLAND. 

Heb'rides, (New,) in the 8. Pa- 
cific Ocean, a group of islands, ex- 
tending abt. 375 m. N.W. and &.E., 
bet. S. Lat. 139-209, and E. Lon. 
1662-1700 ; area, 4,200 sq. m. Their 
surface is of volcanic formation 
&nd mountainous; soil fertile. 
They are inhabited by a people of 
Papuan origin, numbering abt. 
130,000. 'These islands were dis- 
covered by Quiros in 1506, and re- 
ceived their present name from 














- Capt. Cook in 1773. 
m Hebron, (hzbrón.) (Anc. Geog.) 
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always proportional to the inter of work expended, 
and this applies both to solids and liquids. emical 
action, electrical action, and vital action, also produce 
heat. In these cases it probably arises from the clashing 
together of the particles of matter under the influence 
of chemical affinity. 

Heath. (A.S. eth.) (Bot) See ERICACE®. 

Heathen, (Aé'thn.) [Supposed from Gr. ethnos, a race 
of people.) A term Scripturally given to people other 
than the Hebrews; later, the word came to signify pa- 
gans and idolaters, or, more properly, all who were 
without the pale of the Christian Church; in the latter 
sense it is still understood, save that Mohammedans are 
not now considered as unbelievers in the true God. 

Heaven, (hév'n,) in popular Physical Science, the ex- 
panse which surrounds the earth, and which, to a spec- 
tator on the earth's surface, appears as a vast arch or 
vault, in which are seen the sun, moon, and stars. — 
(Theol.) That portion of the infinite space in which the 
Lord of all things, although present throughout all, 
is supposed to give more immediate manifestation of 
His glory. 

Hebe, (he'be) (Myth.) Among the Greeks, the goddess 
of youth, and original cup-bearer to the gods. She was 
a daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and became the wife of 
Hercules. Among the Latins she was called Juventas. 

Heber, or Eber, (hé'br.) (Script) One of the patri- 
archs, the son of Salah, and father of Phaleg. He died 
B. c. 1281, at the good old age of 461. 

Hébert, Jacques RENÉ, (a-bair’,) a French Jacobin, B. 
at Alencon, 1755, edited the famous, or rather infamous 
journal called Pére Duchéne, and played a leadin 
part in every conspiracy against the establishment o 
taw and order. Guillotined by o ^er of Robespierre, 1794. 

Hebraism, (Aé'bra-ism. [From L. Lat. Zebraicus.] 
(Philol. An idiom or lingua’. peculiarity belonging to 
the Hebrew language. A Z//braist signifies one who is 
learned in Hebrew langnage and literature. 

Hebrews, (hé’brooz.) (Scip) A name of the Israel- 
itish nation, and probably a patronymic derived from 
HEBER, q.v. It is true there is no reason expressly 
given for regarding Hebrr as the head of the race from 
which the chosen people were to spring. But, as in the 
days of his son Peleg, the earth waa divided, colonies 
probably spreading the nselves, and tribes beginning to 
assume a more definite position, we may not unfairly 
consider Heber as ti Jiing some kind of prominence as 
the original proger ior of certain families. The term 

'ebrews, being ev‘ ritually confined to the descendants 
of Jacob, was givea them more especially by foreigners, 
er assumed by them in their intercourse with foreign- 
ers (Jonah i. 9). They were known among themselves 
(though not exclasively : see 1 Sam. xiii. 3; Jer. xxxiv. 

) as Jeraelites, or sons of Israel, a theocratic and there- 
fore more honorable appellation, the distinction proba- 
bly being that Hebrew indicated the general political re- 
lation, Israelita the religious and religious-patriarchal 
relation. Heace a naturalized person would be called 
rather Hebrcw than leraelite. Some time before the 
Christian ere the ancient name Hebrews revived (Acts 
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David's govt. n. c. 47 (2 Sam. v. 5). 

$ Rebuilt after the Captivity, B. c. 

536, H. was taken from the Edomites by Judas Mac- 

cabæus, B. C. 163-160. It was afterward burned by the 

Romans in 70 4. D., and later taken by the Crusaders 
and the Moslems. 

Hebrus, (hé'bris.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous river of 
Thrace, now called Maritza. 

Hecate, (hck'át.) (Gr. Myt.) One of the infernal deities, 
and the patroness of sorcery and magic. She was the 
daughter of Perseus and Asteria, and is represented as 
an old woman of fierce and witch-like aspect, with her 
hair intermixed with serpents, and a pack of hell- 
hounds yelping around her. 

Hecatomb, (hék'a-toom.) [From Gr. hekaton, a hun- 
dred, and bous, an ox.| (Antig.) Among the Greeks, a 
sacrifice offered up on extraordinary occasions, consist- 
ing of a hundred oxen served up by a hundred priests 
upon & hundred altars: — hence, among the moderns, 
the word is understood to signify the public oblation 
of a large number of victims. 

Heck, (hék.) [A.S. hica.] (Mach.) In weaving, a con- 
trivance for passing the threads of warps from the bob- 
bins to the warping-mill, and also separating them into 
sets for the heddles. ] 

Hecla, (hék'lah,) a conical volcanic mountain of Iceland, 
situated about 20 m. inland from the S. coast of the 
island, in a region the very picture of desolation. Its 
height is 5,110 ft., and the depth of its principal crater 
abt. 100 ft. Its summit is crowned with perpetual snow, 
and of its many recorded eruptions, those of 1783 and 
prom. appear to have been the most appalling in their 
effects. 

Hectare, (tair.) (Camb.) A French superficial or 
land measure, containing 100 acres or square metres, 
and equal to 2,471 "AUS statute acres. 

Hectic Fever, (hók'tik-.)) (From Gr. heris, habit.] 
(Med.) A continued fever, accompanied by debility, a 
small quick pulse, paleness, loss of appetite, excessive 
perspiration and emaciation. It is, in some degree, in- 
termittent, but the sweating is not followed by the re- 
lief it brings in other febrile attacks. It very often 
accompanics consumption. 

Hectogramme, (¿k'to-grăm.) [Fr., from Gr. 

a hundred, and Fr. grumme.) (Camb.) In France, a 
measure of weight, equal to 100 grammes, or 1,543:4 
Eng.troy grains. 

Hectolitre, (-létr.) (Camb.) A French measure of 
liquid capacity, containing 100 litres or 6,102°8 cubic 
inches; that is to say, rather less than an English quart. 

Hectometre, (/X-to-má'tr.) (Camb.) In France, a 
measure of length, equivalent to 100 metres or 3,937.- 
0091 Eng. inches. 

Hector, (AcX'tür.) (Heroic Hist.) A hero of the Trojan 
war, and the most valorous of the sons of Priam and 
Hecuba. He figures in the “ Iliad " as the opponent of 
Diomed and Ajax, the victor of Patroclus, and the van- 
, hes of Achilles, who slew him, and insultingly 

ragged his corpse around the city behind his chariot. 

Hecuba, (hék'u-bah.) (Heroic Hist.) The second wife 

of Priam, king of Troy, and the mother (among other 

children)of Hector, Paris, und Cassandra. After the fall 
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of Troy, she is said to have drowned herself to escape a | Hiéfme, HEINRICH, (Ai'na,) an eminent German poet and 


Grecian captivity. 

Heddle, (Acad. (Mach.) In weaving, one of a series 
of double threads arranged parallel-wise in sets, and 
which, with their ime, sa constitute the gear used 
im guiding the warp threads to the lathe; the warp 
thread through each H., by means of a loop 
called the heddle-eye, 
edeoma, (Ae-de-o'mah.) (Bot.) A gen. of American 
herbs or dwarf shrubs, O. Lemiacer, The Penny-royal, 

. pulegioides, i8 an annual with small opposite egg- 
shaped leaves, and small pale-blue flowers. It is found 
from Canada to Virginia, and has, in all its parts, a 
strong and pungent but pleasant scent, with a mint-like 
taste. An infusion of it is a popular remedy for colds 
and pains in the le 

Hedera, (héd’isr-ah) (Bot.) A gen. of evergreen climb- 
ing shrubs, Q. Araliaceæ. The common Ivy, H. helix, a 
native of Europe, is a well-kuown and favorite climber, 
which is admitted to varions uses in the decoration of 
our gardens, and is made by poets the emblem of friend- 
ship. Its stems cling by means of little rootlets to the 
walls or tree-trunks with which they come in contact 
throwing out right and left their shining five-ang 
leaves, but after they have reached the summit of the 
object to which they cling, they branch out into woody 
bushy heads with simple leaves, bearing at the end of 
every twig a little umbel of yellowish flowers succeeded 
by dark-colored berries, 

Hedge, (hj.) [A.8. hege.] A fence constructed of 
thorny shrubs, such as orange, hemlock, &c., and 
serving to enclose fields, gardens, and the like. 

Hedgehog, (/j'hog.) (r) The common name of 
several Carnivora belonging to the Old World, and còm- 
posing the fam. Aculeata, characterized by the back 
being coverod with spines or bzistles, and the tail short 
or wanting. The common H., Erinaceus Karopæus, is a 
small, harm- 
less noctur- 
nal animal, 
which feeds 
on worm 8, 
insects, &c. It 
is remark- 
able for the 
power of roll- 
ing itself into 
a globe, pro- 
tected exter- 
naly by its 
own prickles, when in danger. Tho Tenrec of Madagas- 
Car, Cnfetes semi-spinosus (Fig. 385), although inhabiting 
the torrid zone, passes 3 months of the year in a state 
of lethargy.—( Bot.) See MEDICAGO, 

Hed jaz, in Arabia, Sce Hesaz (EL). 

Hedyotis, (he-de-o'tis.) (Bot.) A M of herbaceous 
tropical plants, O. Cinehonacee, The Innocence, or 
Dwarf-pink, H. cærulea, is a plant of low stature and 
elegant appearance, with pretty pale-blue flowers. It is 
common in this country in moist grounds, and roadsides, 

Heel, (hz) (A.S. hel] (Anat.) In man and quadru- 
peds, the hinder part of the foot. —(Shipbuilding.) The 
after-end of a vessel's keel; also, the foot of a mast, 
boom, and the like.—(Naut.) A ship is said to heel 
over, when she inclines very much to one side. 

Heeren, Arnotp Hermann Lupwia, (hà'rain,) a Ger- 
man historian, B. near Bremen, 1760; n. 1842. Among 
his chief works may be cited a History of the Political 
Systems and Colonies of E (1809); and Jdeas on the 
Politics, Commerce, and Trade of the Principul Nations 
of Antiquity, 

Slegel, Gora WILHELM FRIEDRICH, (hd’gail,) a German 
metaphysician, B. at Stuttgart, 1770, became in 1801 a 
lecturer in Jena University; in 1816 entered upon the 

rofessorship of philosophy at Heber: nnd 2 years 
Dier, filled a similar chair at Berlin. . 1881. The 
Hegelian system of philosophy is looked upon as an 
attempt to combine the real and the ideal, and, though 
perhaps but imperfectly understood so far, it is account- 
ed in Germany as forming, or rather associating to- 
ether, the salient doctrines of the Pantheistic School. 
egira, or Hejira, (héji’rah.) [Ar. flight or depart- 
ure.] (Chron. The epoch whence Moslem nations 
date their year of 354 days, subsequent to the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, July 16, A.D. 622. 

Heidelberg, (Aid'i-bairg,) a city of Germany, grand- 
duchy of en, on the Neckar, 30 m. N. of Carlsruhe, 
is chiefly known for ita famous university, founded in 
1386 by Rupert IL, Elector-Palatine of the Rhine. 


Heilbronn, (Ai'brón) a manaf. town of Würtem- 
rr n the Neckar, and 25 m. N. of Stuttgart. Zop. 
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literateur, n. at Düsseldorf, 1800, of Jewish descent. In 
1822 he first ap ed before the world as an anthor, 
and from that A ase till the period of his death, 1831, he 
produced a succession of poems, dramatic pieces, and 
essays, almost without a rival in the German language, 
as regards MT of satire, wit, and humor, combined 
with an exquisite polish and grace of style. As a prose- 
writer he has been placed second to Göthe only. His 
Pictures of Travel (Reisebilder), translated into the 
French and other languages, and Book of Songs (Buch 
der Lieder), are, perhaps, the most 3oteworthy of his 
many fine productions. H., after renouncing the faith 
of his fathers, became a professed Christian, then & 
sceptic, and, before he died, once more embraced Chris- 
tianity. D. at Paris, 1856. 

Heir, (hàr,) [L. hæres,] or Hem-at-Law. (Law.) The 
person to whom the real estate of an intestate descends, 
according to the law of primogeniture. — H.-APPARENT, 
oue who succeeds to lands, diguities, or hereditaments, 
uyon the demise of the holder in esse. — H.-PRESUMP- 
TIVE, one who is the possible successor to a present 
holder of lands, dignities, or hereditaments, in default 
of a nearer heir to the sume being born. 

Heirloom, (hàár'oom.) (From Eng. heir, and A.S. ge- 
loma, household effects.] (Zaw.) Any personal chattel, 
such as a picture or a plece of plate, which, under a 
will or settlement, is directed to pass along with an 
estate. H. are only protected in the hands of tenants 
for life. They belong absolutely to the first person wh” 
has a vested state of inheritance, on whose death intee 
tate they revert to his executor. 

Hejnz, (El,) or HrpJaz, (hj'àz.) [Ar., the “Land of 
Pilgrimage."| An eyalet of the Turkish Asiatic em- 
pire, forming one of the principal political divisions of 
Arabia, and extending along the K. shores of the Red 
Sea from the point of junction of Egypt and Syria, S. 
as far as the Yemen frontier. Area (including Yemen), 
193,719 sq. m. Its surface is partly mountainous, partly 
desert. In the N. are the Scripturally famed moun- 
tains of Horeb and Sinai. Mecca and Medina, the chief 
cities of Moslem pilgrimage, are within its limits, and 
its principal seaport is Jiddah, on the Red Sea. Its 
main products are coffee, gums, and spices, and it breeda 
the finest horses in Arabia. op. (including Yemen), 


900,000. 
Helate’a. (Geog. See CITHÆRON. 


3 | Helder, (The,) (Ac'dür,) a seaport of the Netherlands, 


commanding the Mars-Diep or entering channel to the 
7Znyder-Zee, opposite the Texel, 40 m. N. by W. of Am- 
sterdam, with which city it connects by a fine catal. 
Pop. 18,332, 

Helen, (Acl'én.) (Heroic Hist.) The supposed daughter 
of Jupiter by Leda (or by Tyndarus, according to eh 
and the most beautiful woman of her time, was tlie ori- 
ginal cause of the Trojan War. Sought in marriage by 
Ajax, Menelaus, Ulysses, and others of the foremost 
Greek princes of the time, she chose Menelaus for her 
husband, and was 800n afterward abducted by Paris, son 
of Priam, king of Troy. To avenge this outrage, her 
former suitors (with her husband) declared war against 
the native city of the aggressor. After the death of 
Paris, she is said to have married Deiphobus, and event- 
ually to have become reunited to Menelaus. The cir- 
cumstances years | her death are obscure, and have 
been variously stated, 

Helena, (he-lé/nah,) the name of several female saints 
of the Catholic Church, the most celebrated of whom in 
life was the Empress 77., wife of Constantius Chlorus, 
and mother of Constantine the Great. At the age of 88 
she went to Palestine, where she assisted in the discov- 
ery of the Holy Cross. D. 326 or 328. 

Helena, (St.,) (he-lc'nah,) an isolated and mountainous 
island in the 8. Atlantic Ocean, $00 m. W. of Ascension, 
and 1200 from the nearest point of the African main- 
land, in S. Lat. 15° 30^, und W. Lon. 4° 48’, Area, 47 sq. 
m. Its coasts are iron-bound, presenting only a ravine 
here and there which communicates with the sea-shore. 
The chief of these is St. James’ Valley, on the N.W. 
side, at the sea-extremity of which is Jamestown, the 
only port on the island and the residence of the colonial 
authorities. The temperature is generally 809. This 
solitary island owes its historic celebrity to the forced 
residence of Napoleon I. under British guardianship, 
from 1815 till 1521, in which iatter year he D. at Long: 
wood, the place of his ¢ontinement. Discovered by Jnan 
de Nova Castella in 1601 (on St. Helenu’s Day), it war 
afterward held by the Dutch till 1673, when the English 
took possession of it. Pop. 6,444. 

Helena, (he-/nah,) in Arkanses, a town, C. of Phillips 
co.. on the Miss , *0 m. 8. 5, W. of Memphis ; p. 1890, 
5,225. Here July 4, 1563, a smart action took place bet, 
Gen. Prentiss’ Union force, und one of Confederates 
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under Gen. Holmes, who retreated with a loss of 1,688 
men. Union loss, abt. 250 all told. 

Helenium, (he-lé/ne-iim.) (Bot.) The Snoeze-wort, a 

‘gen. of American herbaceous perennials, O. Asteracee. 

elen’s, (St.,) (él’énz,) a town of England, co. Lancas- 
ter, 3 m. E.N.E. of Prescot. It has important manufs. 
of glassware and pottery. . 18,396. 

Heliae, Heliacal, (4 i he-l’dk-dl.) (From Gr. 
héliakos, pertaining to thesun.] (Ast) Relating to the 
sun as respects emerging out of or Ls nio his rays 
at the time of rising or setting. “The heliacal rising 
of the star Sothis,” 

Heliades, (he-li/a-dicez.) (Myl.) The Daughters of the 
Sun, and sisters of Phaéton, who were changed into pop- 
lars while they bewept their brother's miserable end, 

Helianthemum, (he-le-dn'the-müm.) (Bol) The 
Frvst-weed, or Rock-rose, a gen. of low shrubby plants, 
O. Cistacez. They are showy plants, with simple sub- 
evergreen leaves, and five-petalled fugacious flowers, 
mostly 2a terminal racemes. 

Helianthus, (he-le-dn'thüs.) ( Bot.) The Sunflower, a 
gen. of the O. Asteraces, consisting of voarse tall-grow- 
ing herbs, with largo rough leaves and yellow flowers. 
The only species grown for culinary purposes is H. tu- 
berosus, the Jerusalem Artichoke, a native of Brazil, 
much resembling the common Sunflower in habit and 
anpearance. The roots are creeping, and toward the 
c.ose of the autumn produce, like the potato, a number 
of round, irregular, reddish or yellow tubers, clustered 
together and of considerable size. They are used either 
boiled or mashed with butter, or ed in pies, and 
when nicely cookod are not only well flavored, but con- 
sidered to be both wholesome and nutritious —more so 
even than the potato, as they may be eaten by invalids 
when debarred from the use of other vegetables. 

Helichrysum, (Acl-ik-i’siim.) [From Gr. hélios, the 
sun, and chrysos, gold.] (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous or 
uae plants, O. Asteraceze, mostly natives of the Cape 
of G Hope, and having beautifully radiated flower- 
heads, . ort a native of Crete and Africa, is the 
Immortelle of the French. Its flower-heads are yellow, 
but are often dyed green, orange, or black, and ure much 
employed in the making of wreaths intended as votive 
offerings to the dead. 

Melieidse, (he-lis’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Land-Snail fam. 
containing terrestrial gasteropods which have a spiral 
shell into which the body of the animal can be with- 
drawn. Most of the species much resemble the common 
snails in their habits. Helix is the typical genus. 

J1cleometry, (hčl-e-köm'e-tre.) (From Gr. helikos, a 
spiral, amd metron, measure.] (Geom.) The art or opera- 
tion of measuring spiral lines upon a plane surface. 

Helicon, (hZl'e-kón.) (Anc. Geog.) A mountain of 
Wreecé, in Boeotia, bet. the Gulf of Corinth and Lake 
Copais, famed in classic story as the favorite haunt of 
the Muses. It has been identified with Mt. Paleovávi, 
which attains an elevation of 5,000 ft. 

Melier’s, (St.,) (A«'le-Grz) a fortified seaport, C. of 
Jersey, one of the Channel Islands belonging to Eng- 
Tand, 39 m. N.W. of St. Malo on the coast of. Bretagne. 
Pop. 32,480. 

He olent, or HELGOLAND, (Al'go-lJánd,) [* Har 
Land,"] a small island of N.W. Europe, lying in the N. 
Sea, bet. the mouths of the Weser and Elbe, from the 
latter of which it is 30 m. distant; N. Lat. 54° 11/, E. 
Lon. 79 51’; area, 5V4 sq. m. H. is a barren and precipi- 
tous rock rising abruptly out of the ocean, and desti- 
tute of vegetation of whatsoever kind. Its fisheries are, 
however, Incrative, and it has of late years come into 
vogue as a sea-bathing resort. In summer it has steam 
communication with Hamburg. This island possesses 
some political importance from the fact of its command- 
ing the entrances to the two principal navigable rivers 
of N. Germany, and from its being so situated as to 
form both a secure naval rendezvons, and an excellent 
base for naval operations in time of war. England dis- 
possessed Denmark of the island in 1807, and has since 
garrisoned it. . abt. 2,300 (inclusive of military). 

Hfeliocentric, (he-le-o-s/n'trik.) [From Gr. hélios, the 
sun, and kentron, Wow (As) Belonging to the 
sun's centre; hence, the 77. longitude of a planet is 
the angle at the sun's centre, formed by the projection 
of its radius vector on the ecliptic, and a straight line 
drawn from the centre of the sun to the first point of 
Aries. The H. latitude of a planet is the inclination of 
aline drawn between the centre of the sun and the 
centre of a planet to the plane of the ecliptic. The 77. 
place of a planet is the place of the ecliptic in which 
the planet would appear to a spectator placed at the 
centre of the sun. 

fKe'liochrome, (-krdm.) (From Gr. Alios, the sun, and 
chroma,] (Fine Arts.) A tinted or colored photograph. 

Heliodorus, (-dorüs) a Greek author of the 4th 
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cent., bishop of Tricca, Thessaly, wrote a very ndmirs. 
ble Greek fiction, ZEthiopica, descriptive of the love ad- 
ventures of Theagenes and Chariclea, of which trans- 
lations have been made into several ag ap m 

Heliognb'nlus, a Roman emperor. See ELUdABALUS. 

Heliography, (h2-le-0g'rah-fe.) [From Gr. hélios, the 
sun, and premo d an impression.] (Fine Arts.) Same as 
PHOTOGRAPHT, q. t. 

Heliometer, (-le-fm'e-tür.) [From Gr. Aékíos, the su 
and metron, a measure.) (Ast.) An instrument invent 
by Bouguer in 1747, for the mensuration of the diameter 

uM bella. ied eis er botas, " 

elio is.) r, city of the sun. 
(Ane. Deo) A famous city of antiquity, the site o: 

which presents only a few ruinous architectural ré- 
mains, 6 m. N.N.E. of Cairo, Egypt. It is believed that 
this p! was the original seat of the old Egyptian 
sun-worship.— H. Syrie. See BAALBEC. 

Helios, (he'le-ós.) (Gr. Dyt.) The of the sun, and 
reputed son of Hyperion; supposed by some to have 
been identical with the Apollo of the Romans. 

He'lioscope, (-skop.) [Gr. hélios, and skopeo, I view.] 
(Opt) A telescopic instrument invented by Scheiner 

or viewing the sun's disc without pain or detriment to 
the eyesight; this is ordinarily accomplished by means 
of a piece of smoked or colored glass before the eyepiece 
of the apparatus. 

Heliostat, (h2'le-o-stdt.) (Gr. hélioa, and statos, stand- 
ing.] (Opt.) A reflecting mirror mounted equatorially, 
and driven by clockwork at such a rate that the appar- 
ent diurnal motion of the sun is neutralized. When 
properly adjusted, a beam of sunlight reflected from it 
may be kept steadily in one direction all day. 

Heliotrope, (Ac'le-o-trop.) | From Gr. héltos, and tropé, 
a turning.| (Bot) See f[sLioTROPIUM. —(Gleodesy.) An 
apparatus for reflecting the solar rays to a far distance ; 
in trigonometrical surveying it is employed in the trans- 
mission of signals from one distant station to another. 
—(Min.) A variety of chalcedony or jasper, of a green 
color with red spots. 

Heliotropium, (-tro'pe-im.) [Same deriv.] (Pot.) The 
Heliotrope, or Turnsole, a gen. of herbs or undershrubs, 
O. Boraginacese, found chiefly in tropical and subtropical 
regions. H. Ewropeum, and H. Peruvianum are much cul- 
tivated on account of their agreeable scent. 

Helium. An element supposed to exist in the atmos- 
phere of the sun, from certeir lines in the spectrum. 
It has been recently discovered to exist in the earth, 
being found in the minerals cleveite, brOggerite, 
monazite, etc. It probably exists as a gas in the air. 

Helix, (hé'liks,) pl. Heroes. [Gr., a spiral.) (Zoól.) Sce 
Heuicips. —(Arch.) Anything which is spiral or wind- 
ing; as, for instance, a winding staircase, or the small 
curling volute under the flowers of the Corinthian cap- 
ital.—(.Anat.) See EAn.—(Geom.) A non-plane curve, the 
tangents of which present an equal inclination to a right 
stationary line. 

HeH, (kél) [A.8.; Heb. Sheol; Gr. Hades.) ( Theol.) The 

lace, or condition after death, of the souls of those who, 
Duy failed during life to fulfil the essential obliga- 
tions i . by the natural or the positive divine law, 
are consigned-4Q:a state of punishment or purgation. 

Hellas, (hé/'lás;) the anc. name of Greece Prom the 
modern Livadia, See GREECE. 

Hellebore, (Acl'lz-bór.) (Bot) See-HELLEBORUS. 

Helleborus, (A/le-bo-ríis. (Bot) The Hellebore, a 
gen. of plante, O. Ranunculacer, The Black Hellebore 
or Christmas Rose, H. niger, is a common plant in gar 
dens, where it blooms in winter and early spring: ts 
leaves are pedate, dark, shining, and smooth, dnd the 
flower-stalk rises directly from the root, bearing one or 
two flowers and as many bracts; the sepals are large, 
white or pinkish, and petal-like, the true petals bei x 
greenish and tubular. Its roots are occasionally used 
in medicine as s powerful cathartic, but its violent nar- 
cotic and acrid properties preclude its general use. 

Hellenic, (hél-lé’nik.) [From Hellas, anc. Greece.] 
(Philol.) A division of the Indc-Euvopean fam, of lan- 
guages, embracing the ancient Attic dialect, and ths 
modern Greek.—Adjectively, the term is applied refer- 
entially to Greece or anything Grecian. 

Hellespont. (Geog.) Sec DARDANELLES, 

Hell Gate, (-7à4,) in New York, n narrow chanucl of 
the East River, abt. 7 m. N.N.E. of New York city, being 
the nearest passage into the Sound. Its navigation was 
formerly dangerous on account of the eddies produced 
under certain conditions of the tides, — whence its old 
Dutch name of Horll-gatt, or “ whirlpool pass,” whereof 
the present term is a corrup' on. The rocks facing its 
entrance into the Exst Rive .vere removed:by subma- 
rine blasting in 1876 and 188». 

Hellin, nF lén,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Murcia, 36 
m. SE. of Albacete. Pop, 10,200, , 
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Helm, (hëm) [Ger., a handle.] (Naut.) The steering 
apparatus belonging to a ship, suspended along the 
hinder part of the stern-post,where it turns upon hinges 
to the right or left, serving to direct the vessel's course, 
much in the same manner as the tail of a fish guides its 
body. The helm usually consists of 3 parts —the rud- 
der, the tiller, and the wheel; except in vessels of small 
tonnage, in which the wheel is unnecessary. In sea 
parlance, to port the helm is to bring it round to the left 
side ; starboard the helm, put it to the right side; up the 
helm, bring the tiller to the weather (or windward) side; 
down the helm, put it to the lee side ; helm amidships, or 
right the helin, bring it even with the middle of the ship. 

Welmet, (hélm'¢t,) or Herm. [A. S. and Ger. helm.) 
(Mil) A piece of defensive armor for the head worn by 
soldiers from the earliest times,and sometimes termed 
a head-piece or casque (q. v.). The helmets of the anc. 
Greeks and Romans were open. The latter left the face 
unprotected, but sometimes had bars from the forehead 
to the chin. A closed helmet covered the head, face, and 
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Fig. 386.—A KNIGHT OF THE TIME OP EDWARD IV. (1465.) 


neck, (Fig. 386,) having slits for seeing objects, and perfo- 
rations to admit air, its visor lifted up by means of pivots 
over the ears. The heavy cavalry in most modern Eure- 
pean armies wear helmets.—( Her.) Heraldically, the 77, 
is used by way of crest over the escutcheon or coat of 
arms, and expresses the different degrees of nobility by 
the different ways in which it is borne. 

flelmholtz, Hermann Lupwia FERDINAND, (AIm'- 
hólts,) a German scientist, B. in Potsdam, 1821, became 
professor of physiology at Hoidelberg, 1858. He ranks 
among the ablest of recent natural philosophers ; has 
written mauy profoundly erudite treatises on the rela- 
tions of physical forces; and is the inventor of the 
ophthalmoscope, an instrument for the examination 
of the ball of the eye. D. 1894. 

Helminthology, (-thil'oje.) [From Gr. helmins, 
and logos, description.] The natural history of worms. 
Helmont, Jan Baptista vax, a Flemish alchemist and 
philosopher, B. in Brussels, 1577. He opposed the medi- 
cal system of Galen, and was the first discoverer of the 
impalpable substances he termed gases. After the ex- 
ample of Paracelsus, he dabbled in both alchemy and 
chemistry — making in the latter science some notable 
discoveries. His principal work is one on The Origin 

of Medicine. D. 1644. 

Helmund, (4Z'münd,) a river of Afghanistan, rising 
in the Hindoo-Coosh, abt. 35 m. N.E. of the city of Ca- 
bool, and discharging its waters into Lake Hamoon 
after a 8.W. flow of 800 m. 

Heloise, (a-/o-dz’,) a beautiful and learned Frenchwo- 
man, n. in Paris, abont 1100, became successively the 
pupil, mistress, and wife of Abelard (q. v.). After the 
latter event, she became prioress of a convent at Argen- 
teuil, and acquired a high renown for sanctity. Her 
letters (written in Latin) have been published along 
with those of Abelard. D. 1164. 

Helots, (^/lótz) [Gr. Heilots.] (Gr. Hist.) Certain 
slaves in Sparta, who, it is said, were originally inhabi- 
tants of the town of Helos, in Laconia, but were carried 
away captives by the Heraclidre, p. c. 700. By the latter 
they were employed in various servile capacities, and 
they differed from other Greek slaves in not belonging 

vidually to separate masters, but exclusively to the 
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state, which had the sole disposal of their lives and Hw. 
erties. They rose in revolt, B. C. 464, and aguin, in 420, 
during the Peloponnesian War. The name was event 
ually given to various classes of persons condemned te 

Helps, AxrEUs, (ips) a distinguished essay- 
e « ARTHUR, (hčlpz,) a distinguis! English 
ist e historian, B. 1818. His chief work is a History y 
the Spanish Conquest of America, and ils Relations to thc 
History of Slavery (1855-1). 

Helsingfors, (-fórz) a port of European Russia, 
C. of the grand-duchy of Finland, on the gulf of which 
it is situate, 100 m. E.8.E.of Abo. It has a good harbor, 
defended by the strong fortress of Sveaborg. Pop. 


32,113. 
Helvetia, (hél-vé’shah,) the anc. name of SWITZERLAND, 


q.v. 

Helvetic, (^/--ect'ik.) [From Helvetia.] (Geog.) Be- 
longing to Switzerland (the ancient Helvetia); as, the 
Helvetic (or 8wiss) Confederation. 

Helvetii, (-ve'she-i.) (His) The name borne by a 
Celtic race of people who inhabited a country of Central 
Europe, corresponding in its geographical limits with 
the modern Switzerland. Their country was divided 
into 4 pagi, or districts, and contained 12 towns and 400 
villages. In 58 B.C., they en in a desperate but 
unavailing struggle with the Romans, under Cæsar, 
who defeated them near Autun with great slaughter. 
Helvetia then became a Roman colony under the name 
of Ager Helvetiorum, and finally was absorbed by Trans- 
alpine Gaul. After the reign of Vitellius, the H., as a 
nation, became lost to history. 

Helvetius, CLAUDE ADRIEN, (hél-vé’shis; Fr. pron. 
ail-va-se-oos’,) a celebrated French philosopher, B. in 
Paris, 1715, became one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the so-called Encyclopedic school of thinkers 
and writers. His metaphysical and materialistic work 
De U Esprit (1758) was denounced by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, and condemned by the Parliament of Paris 
to be publicly burned. D. 1771. 

Helvoetsluys, (Aél'voot-sloiz,) a fortified seaport of 
Holland, on the island of Voorn, 16 m. S.W. by W. of 
Rotterdam. . 8,143. 

Hematemesis, (^é-mah4e-mé'sis.) (From Gr. haima, 
blood, and emeo, I vomit.] (Med.) A vomiting of blood, 

Hematine, or Hrematine,(hém’ah-tin.) Sce BLOOD. 

Hemerobini, (hém-iir-o'be-ne.) (Zoül.) The Lace- 
winged fam., containing very delicate-winged neuro; 
tera, whose larvæ feed upon other insects, especially 

lant-lice. 

emerocallis, (h2m-e-ro-kdl'lis.) (Bot.) The Day- 
Lily, a genus of the O. Lilíacer, differing from the 
other tubero-fasciculate rooted lilies, by having the 
segments of the perianth united into a tube, and by 
their large yellow or orange flowers. 

Hemicycle, ie [From Gr. hēmi, half, and kyklos, 
circle.] A semi-circle ; a half-circle. 

Hemihedral, (-hz'dràl.) [Gr. hémi, and hedra, base.] 
(Cryetaltog-) Designating a crystal which sses only 
half the number of faces necessary to make it conform- 
nble to symmetry. 

Hemimorphic, (-mór/fik.) [Gr. hēmi, and morphē, 
shape.] (Crystallog.) Designating a crystal whose two 
ends are modified with vmm planea. [Gr. h 

Hemiopia, (-ó'pe-ah, emiop'sin. r. hēmi, 
and pe opsin, the eye.] / Med.) A disorder of the vision, 
causing a person to see one half only of the object re- 
garded. : i 3 

Hemiplegia, (-pléjeah.) [Gr. hēmi, and plégé, a 
stroke.] (Med.) Paralysis of one side of the body. 

Hemiptera, (he-mip'le-rah.) [Gr. Aémi, and n, 
wing.] (ZoóL) An O. of insects, embracing those which 
have the mouth-parts in the form of a slender, horn 
beak, consisting of a horny sheath, containing 3 sti 
aud intensely sharp bristles. When not in use, this 
beak i$ bent under the body, and lies upon the breast, 
The H. comprise 2 great groups: — the H. heteroptera, 
true H., or Bugs, Which have the wing-covers thick in 
their basal portion, thin towards their tips, and lying 
flat on the top of the back, and the thin portions cross- 
ing each other;—and the H. era, ilarvest-flies, 
Plant-lice, and Bark-lice, which have the wing-covers of 
uniform thickness throughout, and not lying flat upon 
the back, ner crossing each other at their extremities. 

Hemisphere, (hém‘e-sfér.) [From Gr. hémi, and 
sphaira, sphere.) (Ast.) Onc half of the globe. The 
equator divides the sphere into two parts, called the 
northern and the southern H. The horizon also divides 
the sphere into two parts, called respectively, the «pper 
and bue H.—(Geom.) Either half of a sphere, after 

being cut off by any plane traversing its centre. — 

( . A map or projection of half the terrestrial 

globe, or half the celestial sphere, ou a plane : — some 

times termed planisphere. 
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Hemistich, (hm'e-stik.) (From Gr. hémt, and stichos, 
verse.] (Lit) Half a poetic verse, or an incomplete 

Such are the unfinished verses in the Æneid of 
The French Alezandrine verse demands a regu- 
lar e at the end of the first H., and the common 
English verse one at the end of each H. 

Tiemiloek , (hZm'lók.) [ A.S. hemleac.} ( Bot.) See Contum. 

Hem'loek Spruce. (/ot.) A tree of the genus 
Abies. It is a native of N. America and Canada, and 
from its abundance and eminent beauty, is frequently 
referred to by poets under the name of the hemlock. The 
bark is much used for tanning purposes. 

Hemmingford, (hn'ming-/árd,) in Canada E., a 
village of Beanharnois co, 30 m. S. of Montreal: par 


en 

Wemming’s Jet. (Chem.) See DRUMMOND Liarr. 

Hemp. [A.S. howep.) (Bot.) The fibres of the inner bark 
of Cannabis sativa, a plant of the O. Cannabinacer, which 
has but 2 genera, each with but one species, consisting 
of rough-stemmed herbs with watery sap, alternate and 
lobed leaves, having stipules and small inconspicuous 
flowers. Hf. is prepared by spinning in the same way 
as flax, and is made into strands or yarn for ropes The 
plant is supposed to be a native of India, but has long 
been naturalized in Europe. in many parts of which it 
is grown extensively. Only the coarser kiuds of H. are 
employed in making cordage; the finer being used for 
cloth, which, though inferior in delicacy and fineness 
to linen, is incomparably stronger, equally susceptible 
of bleaching, and possessed of the property of improving 
in color by wear. In hot, dry climates, C. sativa devel- 
ops narcotic qualities, which seem to reside in the resin 
which covers the leaves, called Churras in India. In 
small qnantities, churras produces pleasant excitement, 
which passes into delirium and catalepsy if the quan- 
tity be increased. Many of the Asiatics are passion- 
ately addicted to the use of this means of intoxication. 

Hempstead, (hémp’stéd,) in Arkansas, a 8.W. co.; 
urea, 1.200 square miles; Capital Washington.—In New 
York, a town of Queen’s county, Long Island, on a bay 
of «ame name, near the Atlantic coast, 21 m. E. of New 
York city. 

EHien.(h^n.) [A.8.] (Zoo) The female of the feath- 
ered tribes; more particularly the female of the domes- 
tic gallinaceous fowl. 

Hen’bane. (Bot.) See HYOSCYAMUS. 

Hendecagon, (-dck'a-gón ) [From Gr. hendeka, eleven, 
and génia, an angle.) (Geom.) A plane rectilineal fig- 
ure of eleven sides and angles. — ( Fortif.) A work de- 
fended by eleven bastions. 

Hendeensyllable, (-si/"a-bl.) (From Gr. hendcka, 
and syllabz, syllable.| (Jos) ín poetical composition, 
a verse of eleven syllables. Among the ancients, nu- 
merous examples of it occur in the writings of Catullus. 
The heroic verse of England, Germany, and Italy, aro 
termed iambic hendecasyllabics when supplemental by an 
ultimate short syllable. 
enderson, (A?n'dür-sün,) in Jllínots, a N. W.co., b. 
on Iowa; area, 540 square miles: C. Oouawka.—Iu 
Kentucky, a W. county; area, 600 square miles. Its 
C. of the same name, is situated on the Ohio river, 170 
miles West of Frankfort. —!n North Curolina, a 8. W. 
county, d. on South Carolina; C. lIendersonville.— In 
Tennessee, a W. central county, area, 620 squire miles ; 
€. Lexington.—In Texas, a N. E. county ; area, 1,200 


tare miles; C, Athens. 

tend leks: Kee eps ip Indiana, a W. central co. ; 
area, 390 sq. m.; C. Danville. 

Hennepin, /A^»'ne-pIn.) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 
600 sq. m.; € Minneapolis. 

Henrico, (,2'rc--0,) an Virjinia, a &.E. central co.; 
area, 280 sq. in. ; C. Richmond, 

Hen’riville. (-vil.) a town of Canada E., Iberville co., 
37 m. &.E. of Montreal. Pop. 1,918. 

Henry, (hèn're.) (Fr. Henri; It. Enrico: Sp. Enrique; 
Ger. Heinrich.] The baptismal name of a long list of 
European sovereigns and potentates, of whom the fol- 
lowing possess historical importance enough to receive 
mention : — Krxas or CASTILE. H. II. (styled HENRY or 
TRASTAMARA), n. 1333, was a natural son of Alfonso XI. 
After intriguing unsuccessfully to dethrone his brother, 
the king, Pedro the Cruel, H. raised an army in France, 
and invading Castile in 1366, was defeated by Edward 
the Black Prince, an ally of Pedro. Eventually, a third 
attempt caused the defeat and death of the fio and 
the accession of H.,1368. D.1379.— Kixas or ENGLAND, 
#.1.(surnamed Beanclerc, “Fine Scholar "), B. 1068, was 
the 4th son of William the Conqueror, and after the 
death of William IT. ( Rufus) usurped the throne in the 
absence of his elder brother Robert. The latter, after a 
brief st le, submitted to H., who, however, later in- 
voded his brotlier'sduchy of Normandy, defeated him and 
bord bim prisoner during life. H. was an able monarch, 
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and gained popularity by granting a charter which en- 
larged the liberties ofthe English people. D.1135.-H. IT., 
first of the enet line, and grandson of the preced- 
ing, 8. Stephen in 1154. During his reign occurred wars 
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' with France, and a struggle for religious qose 


which ended in favor of the crown. In 1170, Thomas 
Becket (q. v.) was murdered ; as some say at the erg ot 
tion of the king, who afterward did penance at hia 
grave. The conquest of Ireland (1169-1175), and the 
rebellion of his sons, supported by French arms, were 
the closing features of H.'s reign. D. 1189. — H. III., B. 
1206, ascended the throne in 1216, and in 1230-1240 un- 
successfully invaded France. H. was a weak and vacil- 
lating prince; after confirming the Magua Charta, his 
violation of its spirit drove the barons to arms, whe 
defeated and made 77. prisoner at Lewes, 1264. In the 
next year, however, the royal authority was reinstated. 
D.1272.— H. IV. (known as BOLINGBROKE), at the death 
of his father John of Gaunt, in 1399, became Duke of - 
Lancaster. Richard II., refusing to confirm him in the 
possession of his estates, H. raised an army which, with 
the consent of Parliament, eventually placed him on 
the throne. Other events of this reign were the defeat 
of the invading Scots at Homildon, and the bloody 
quenching of the rebellion of Hotspur and Glendower 
on the field of Shrewsbury. D. 1413. (The orcinary 
costume of the nobility during the early part of thia 
reign is well displayed in theaccompanying Fig 387. Not 
the least curious part of this figure is the hood, which 
the gentleman carried over the left shoulder, so slung 
that the pendant or liripipe hangs in front of the face. 
It must have been an exceedingly warm article of cloth- 
ing, encasing both head and shoulders, and with but a 





Fig. 387, — COSTUMES OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. (1400.) 


slight eval opening for the face. The hair of the lady 
is fastened in a reticulated cauf,and trom it streams tna 
long conteise, so fashionable during the preceding reign, 
and which frequently floats a yard or more in length 
from the jousting-helmet of the knight.) — H. V. waa 
B. in 1385, After u wild and reckless youth, he a. his 
father 77. TV., 1412, and signalized his accession to the 
throne by acts of self-reformation, becoming a just, wise, 
uud popular ruler. In supportof his pretensions to the 
French crown, he entered France with an army of 
30,000 men, and won the great victory of Agincourt, 
1415; and in 1422, cemented a treaty of peace entered 
into between the two countries, by allying himself in 
marriage with Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. D. 
the same year. — H. VI. (styled of WiNpson from the 
pues of his birth), B. 1421, s. his father the precedin 
ing in 1422. His reign was singularly unhappy and 
disastrous. After losing all her French possessions, 
England became next the theatre of that long and san- 
guinary civil warfare known in history as the Wars of 
the Roses, in which the Yorkists ultimately prevailed 
and made H. prisoner, substituting their duke as king 
under the title of Kdward IV., 1461. D. in prison, 1471. 
— H. VII, first of the royal house of Tudor, B, 1456, was 
descended from the blood-royal of both England and 
France. After the accession of Richard III., H., as Earl 
of Richmond, became the recognized head of the Lan- 
castrian party, and as such laid claim to the throne, 
encountering and de^^sting Richard at Boswo:th Field 
in 1485. In the follow... year, the marriage of HM. wi h 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., brougzit durable 
peace to the realm by a union of the houses of York 
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and Lancaster.— 77. V111., n. 1491. This monarch, the | Hlen’ry, JosgPn, an eminent American physicist, 2. im 


“ bluff King Hal” of poetry and romance, during a reign 
extendi E 38 years, twice made war ngainst France; 
prostrated the Scottish power at Flodden (1513); sup- 
pressed the abbeys and monasteries; repudiated tire 
fopromacy of the Church by declaring the Reformed 
religion to be that of the state, under the protection of 
the crown, and ordered a new translation of the Bible. 
H. married not fewer than six wives, two of whom he 
brought to the block for alleged infidelity to the mar- 
riage vow. Despite his excesses and his love of arbitrary 
power, H. was a popular king; his strength of intellect, 
personal courage, and bonbommie of manner serving 
to redeem many of his more ignoble traits of character. 
D. 1547. — Kixas or FRaNcE. H. 1, grandson of Hugues 
Capet, became king in 1031, and p. in 1060, after a troub- 
lous reign, during which the country was at perpetual 
strife— both internecine and foreign. — 77. II. s. his 
brother Francis II. in 1517, engaged in war against tlie 
emperor Charles V. and his son Philip IT., took Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, and in 1558 recovered Calais, which 
town had been held by the English for more than two 
centuries, D. 1559, of a wound received in a tonrney. 
— H. III., a son of the preceding, s. his brother Charles 
IX. in 1574, after having the year previous been elected 
king of Polaud. His reign was marked by a negative 
pur with reference to the conflicting factions of the 

aguers and the Huguenots ; while the open profligacy 
of the court was such as to give license to every form 
of general corruption among the people. In 1588, H. 
was excommunicated by the Pope on account of the 
murder of the Duc de Guise (q. v.). H., the lust prince 
of the line of Valois, was assassinated by one Jacques 
Clément, a monk, in 1589. — H. IV. (often cailed HENRI 
LE GRAND), founder of the Bourbon line of French 
kings, and one of the greatest of monarchs, was n. at 
Pau, 1553. Hes, to the throne of Navarre in right of 
his mother Jeanne d'Albret, fonght in the battles of 
Jarnac and Moncontour, and after the death of Coligny 
in the Meseacre of St. Bartholomew (from which 4. 
himself narrowly escaped with life), became the head 
of the Huguenot or Protestant party, Declared by 
Henry III. his successor on the throne of France, the 
claims of H. encountered great opposition from the 
League or Catholic party, over whose leader, the Duc 
de Mayenne, he gained a decisive victory at Ivry in 1590, 
Two years later, H. defeated the Spaniards under 


Albany, N. Y., 1797, was appointed professor of N 
Philosophy in the College of New Jersey at Prin-cten, 
1832, and in 1846 was called to the office of Becre. ary or 
Director ef the Smithsonian Justitute at Wasi: ston, 
to the organization and wide reputation of \....ch he 
had mostly contributed. ÆW. made most important dis- 
coveries in electro-magnetism. D. 1878. 

Hen'ry, MATTHEW, an English biblical critic, n. in 
Flintshire, 1662. His Commentary on the Old and New 
Testament (1710) is a standard work, and one held by 
gvod authorities to be the best of its kind ever writ- 
ten. D. 1714. 

Henry, PATRICK, an eminent American orator and 
statesman, B. in Hanover co., Va., 1736, was admitted to 
the bar abt. 1762. Three years after, he entered the 
House of Burgesses, and there eloquently denounced 
the obnoxious pes Act, assisting in framing the reso- 
lutions against it which passed that house in 1765. In 
1774 he became a member of the Continental Congress, 
and one of the strongest champions of American inde- 
pendonos; and governor of Virginia, 1776-9, and 1784-5. 

n 1788 he opposed the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution by the Virginia Convention, in some of his finest 
oratorical efforts. D. 1799. 

Hen’ry in Alub invi, a 8. E. county, b. on Georgia and 
Florida; area, 1,080 square niles; €. Abbeville.—In 
Georgia, a N W. central county; area, 400 square 
miles; C. McDonough.—In /iinois, a N. W. county ; 
area, 830 square m.ies; €. Cambridge. A village of 
Marshall county, on tue Iilinois rlver, 33 miles N. N. E. 
of Peoria.—In Jid/una, an E central county; area, 
385 square miles; C. New Castle. In Zowe, a 8. E. 
county ; urea, 430 square miles; C. Mount Pleasant.—- 
In Kentucky, a N. county; area, 22) square miles ; €. 
New Castle. —In Missouri, a W. county; urea, 750 
square wiles; C. Clinton.— In Ohio, a N. W. county ; 
area, 5 0 square miles; © Napoleon.—In Tennesse., a 
N. W. couuty, touching Kentucky ; area, 550 square 
miles; C. Paris.—In Virginia, a 3. county ; arca, 3.5 
square miles: U. Martinsville, 

Hepatic, (he-pát'ik.) [From Gr. hépur, the liver.] ( Med.) 
Pertaining or relating to tlie liver.— 77. ARTERY is the 
artery which nourishes the substance of the liver. — U. 
Dvcr is the trunk of the biliary pores, It runs from 
the sinus of the liver towards the duodenum, aud is 

joined by the cystic duct. 


Farnese near Yvetot, and in 1594, after having as a| Hepatica, (Ae-pát'e-kah.) (Bot.) A sub-genus of Anem- 


measure of policy embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 
he entered Paris; peace was afterward concluded with 
Spain, and 7/. left in undisturbed possession of the 
throne, In 1595, he issued the Edict of Nantes, which 
established the principle of religions toleration in 
France; and during the rest of his reign proved himself 
the “ beau ideal ” of a monarch, a statesman, and a gal- 
lant and chivalrous gentleman. In 1610, he met his 
death by assassination at the hands of a religious fa- 
natic named Ravaillac. — EMPERORS OF GERMANY. H. L., 
surnamed The Fowler, n. 876, was the son of Otho, Duke 
of Saxony,s. Conrad I. in 919, and was the first German 
emperor of the Saxon house. D. 936.— H. I1., called 
The Saint, n. 972, was the son of Henry, Duke of Bavaria, 
and s. Otho III, in 1002; p. 1024. — H. ITI., one of the 
ablest of German rulers, B. 1017, was the son of Conrad 
11i., and was elected in 1039. He deposed 3 Popes; raised 
Clement IT. to the pontificate; and carried on success- 
ful wars in Bohemia, Hungary, and Northern Italy. D. 
1056. — H. IV., n. 1050, was son of the preceding, and 
had been elected emperor during his father's life. Hav- 
ing deposed Pope Gregory VIT. in a Diet held at Worms 
“Sin 1076, 77. was soon after excommunicated by him, and 
“his subjects and son were incited to rebel against him. 
Affer a protracted war, 47. was deposed by the States- 
General, and p, in 1106. — 77. V., B. 1081, was the son 
"ofthe reading, and s. his father, having been acknowl- 
“edged emperor while H. IV. was still living, at the 
instigation bf Pope Pascal II. Ie was obliged to re- 
nounce all pretensions to the investiture of bishoprics, 
which had been claimed by his ancestors; and with 
him became extinct the male line of the Frank empe- 
` 'Tors.— H. VI. was n. in 1165, ands. his father, Frederick 
"Barbarossa, 1190. He subjected Sjcily, and caused him- 
self to be crownetll aj Palérmo, H9£&, A:revolt broke 
out in consequenca of his great tyranny ory! cruelty to- 
ward the Sicilians; ayd*his death, which to k place in 
Messina in 1197, is supposed to have been canted poi- 
son — H. VII., the son of Henry, Count.of Luxembarg, 
B. 1262, was chosen empefor fy 1308, and soon After 
undertook an expedition in Italy, to restore peace in 
that country, then distracted by the wur of the Guelphs 


«nd Ghibellines. D. suddenly, probably by poison, 1213, |. 


“when, after taking several cities by &torm, lig was qn 


the point of attacking Naples, a 


ones, marked by having the carpels without tails, and 
the involucre of 3 simple leaves close to the flower, so as 
to resemble a calyx. 

Hepatitis, (-i'tis.) [Samederiv.] (Med. Iuflamma- 
tion of the liver. H. is a rare disease in temperate lati. 
tudes, and in tropical climates is often 80 acute and so 
rapidly fatal as to admit but little of medical treatment. 
It is indicated by pain in the right side and shoulder, 
tenderness on pressure in the right hypochondrium, 
with enlargement of the liver, as detected by the hand 
and by percussion, often vomiting, ulways fever, with 
more or less loss of appetite and a foul tongue. Not 
unfrequently there is jaundice. The disease sometimog 
ends in abscesses, which may require to be opened ex- 
ternally. The treatment is complicated, and cannot 
be ventured upon without professional assistance. 

Hephestion, or Hephestion, (/e-/is'le-iin,) a 
favorite general of Alexander the Great, attended him 
during the invasion of Persia and India, and married one 
of the daughters of Darius. D. at Ecbatana, 321 n. c. 

Heptagon, (hép'tah-gon.) [From Gr. hepla, seven, and 
gonia, an angle.] (Geom.) A plane figure of seven 
sides and angles. The area.of a regular H. corres- 
ponds with the square of one of its sides multiplied by 
3°63339124, 

Heptagonal, (-dg'onal. [Same deriv.] (Geom) 
Presenting seven sides and angles.— M. NUMBERS, 
Arithmetic, area kind of polygonal numbers, in which 
the difference of the corresponding arithmetical progres- 
sion is b. One of the properties of these numbers is, 
that if they are multiplied by 40, and 9 is added to the 

roduct, the sum resulting is a square number. 
eptahedron, (-ic'dróu.) |From Gr. kepta, and he- 
dra, a base.] (Geom.) A seven-sided, solid figure. 

Heptahexabedral, (-/£.5-oh-hé'drál.) )From Gr. 
hepta, and Eng. herahedral] (Geom.) Presenting seven 
series of six-sided faces, one above the other. 

Heptarchy, (hp'tdr-ké.) |From Gr. hepta, and ar- 
chein, to rule.] (Pol) A form of govt. in which the ex- 
gcutive power is vested in 7 persons. The principal 
instance of such a government recorded in history is 
that of the Suzon or English H , which, bet. the 5th and 


Sith, centsy qonsisted of the seven several kingdoms of 
Kent Supers, egsex, Essex, Northumberland, East 
Anglia, and 


Mating its rise from abt. 449, the 
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heptarchy became consolidated into one kingdom by 

Egbert, in 828. s 

Moptateuóh; (hčp'tah-tük.) [pas Gr. hepta, seven, 
and (euchein, to make ready.) (Script) A name often 

ven to the first seven books of the Old Testament. 
eraclea, (hér-a-kL/ah.) (Anc. Geog.) Of several 

Greek cities so named in honor of Hercules, the chief 
were: one in Lucania (Ma Grecia), now called Poli- 
coro; one in Bithynia, on the 8. shore of the Euxine 
— now called Eregli. 

Heracleum, (-rdi/le-tim.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 

* 0. Apiacer, The only noticeable species is H. sphondy- 

lium, the Cow-parsnip, used for feeding Pigs. 

Heraclidre, (/r-aA-kli'düe.) [From Gr. Héraclés, Hor- 
cules.) (Anc. Hist.) The descendants of Hercules, who, 
in 1200 B.C., after their expatriation from the Pelopon- 
nesus, migrated into Attica. Their return to their own 
country (sometimes called the Dorian Migration), said 
to have taken place a full century after their expulsion, 
forms in anc. chronology the counecting link between 
fabulous and aathentic history. 

Heraclitus, (/r-th-kli'tüs,) a Greek philosopher, and 
founder of the so-called Naturalist sect, B. in Ephesus, 
flourished abt. 500 B. c. According to his doctrine, con- 
tentment is the one grand object to be sought for in life. 
A fragment only of his Treatise on Nature remains. 

Heraclius (-kli'üs) I., Emperor of the East, was B. in 
Cappadocia, 575 A. D. He succeeded the tyrant Phocas 
in 610, and in 622 defeated Chosroés, the Persian in- 
vader of his dom., at Tauris. D. 641. 

Herald, (;r'id.) [Fr. héraut.) (Hist) In ancient 
times, an official messenger. In modern times, an officer 
whose duty it is to pope" public ceremonials, de- 
cide on the proper badges or coat-armor of the nobility, 
record gencalogies, grant arms, &c. In England the H. 
were formed into a college (still existing) by Richard 
III.,and were placed under the jurisdiction of the Earl 
Marshal. The three principal are called Kings-of-arms, 
and are respectively known as Garter, Clarencieuz, and 
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Heraldry, (hér'dld-re,) an art or science which has 
arisen from the custom of distinguishing military 
leaders by some peculiar badge on their shields, a cus- 
tom alluded to by Homer and other writers, and abun- 
dantly proved from existing monuments of art; par- 
ticularly the vases of ancient Etruria and Greece, which 
frequently represent the warriors with shields bearing 
distinctive charges, such as a serpent, tripod, &c. The 
military ensign arose out of this, and may be traced in 
the standards of the earliest civilized nations. The 
“science " of H., as now used, may be said to have orig- 
inated abt. the time of the Norman Conquest. William 
of Normandy exhibited on the mast of his vessel the 
leopards of Normandy; and when his rule was well 
established in England, his followers were distinguished 
by family bearings emblazoned on their shields and 
banners, which were of the greatest service in marshal- 
ling their retainers in war. About the time of the 
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Fig. 388.—A KNIGHT ARMED AT ALL POINTS, “t 
receiving from the Indies of his family his tilting helmet p large 
helmet worn ovér the other at tournaments), shield, anå pavon 
(triangular flag), A. D, 1340. " 
Crusades, the necessity and utility of heraldic distinc- 
tions were great, and then we papa to find their pecu- 
Mgxitiee clearly defined by something like a fixed rule. 
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The religious fervor of the Crusaders was also visible in 
their “cout-armor,” for many families who had fought 
in the “Holy War" introduced the sign of their pil- 
grimage — the cross, and the escallop-shell. The glori- 
ous days of H. were the Middle Ages, when the heavily- 
armed, closely-helmed knights could only be known by 
the arms borne on their shields, or blazoned on their 
surcouts. War and H. seem to have chiefly occupied 
the attention of the nobility of that time, and their 
mantles of state, dresses, &c., were embroidered with 
their arms, or formed of the colors adopted for the livery 
of their retainers as a distinction. Badges of enumelled 
metal, containing their arms, were also profusely dis- 
played by noble families; and the dresses of the es 
were covered with heraldic colors and figures, so that 
they became similar to the tabard of the knight. H. was 
essentially an art of feudalism, and decayed along 
with it. It was a propriety, if not a necessity, in the 
Middle Ages. It became a mere gaudy and empty dis- 
play afterwards, paraded upon public occasions for osten- 
tation merely —a of pride ruther than of policy. 
With the extinction of romantic chivalry its uses ceased, 
The visual distinction necessary in times of ignorance 
became a childish parade when education advanced, 
which men of sense gradually laid aside. After occupy- 
ing for ages tbe attention of thelearned, and forming an 
important branch in princely education, the study of 
H. fell, in luter times, into neglect and comparative 
disrepute, owing in part to the endless tissue of follies 
and mystifications which had been interwoven with it. 
Modern criticism, however, has rescued 77. from the 
pedantries and frivolities of the heralds, and imparted 
to it à new interest, as a valuable aid to historical in- 
vestigation. 

Herat, (hé’rdt,) a fortified city, C. of an indep. state in 
Afghanistan, in a plain near the Herirood river, 360 m. 
W. by N. of Cabul ; N. Lat. 34° 50’, E. Lon. 629 30’. This 
city is one of high political importance, since it is the 
converging point of all the principal roads leading into 
India from the N.W. It is also a great commercial en- 
trepót of the trade carried on between India, China, the 
countries on the Persian Gulf, and those of Central 
Asia. Pop. Unascertained. 

Hérault, (ai-ró',) a 8. maritime dep. of France, for- 
merly a portion of Languedoc, and b. 8.E. by the Medi- 
terrancan ; area, 2,444 sq. m. Its surface is generally 
mountainous, but with many valleys of high fertility 
well-watered by rivers, chief of which is the Hérault 
(whence the dep. takes its name). This dep. is one of 
considerable agricultural and commercial importance. 
C. Montpellier. Pop. 427,245. 

Herb, (ürb.) [L. herba.) (Bot) A plant with a soft 
or succulent, not woody, stalk or stem. 

Herbaceous, (ür-bà'shüs.) (Bot) Merely greon, or 
thin green and cellular, as the tissue of membranous 
leaves. Also, producing an annual stem from a peren- 
nial root. 

Herbarium, (ir-ba’re-tim,) or Hortus Siccus. [L., 
a dry garden.) (Bot.) A collection of specimens of plauts 
carefully dried and preserved. The plants should be 
placed between sheets of porous paper as soon as pos- 
sible after being gathered, and subjected to press- 
ure. The paper should be repeatedly changed until 
the plants are thoroughly dry. They should then be 
mounted on sheets of strong paper, either by means of 
a strong solution of gum, or of slips of gummed paper. 
If well prepared, an Æ. is exceedingly useiul to the bot- 
anist. The name of the genus and species of plant 
should be written down, the piaco where it was found, 
the natnre of the soil, and the season of the year at 
which it was procured. The specimens may be collected 
into orders and classes, and labelled and preserved in a 
portfolio or cabinet. 

Herbert, (Aür'bürt,) the patronymic of a noble English 
house, many of whose members figure in English his- 
tory, politics, and literature. Among them is the name 
of EDWARD, LORD HERBERT OF CHEEBURY, an eminent 
philosopher and statesman, B. 1581; D. 1648. His work 
On Truth has been termed “a monument of original 
and independent free-thinking."—His brother, GEORGE, 
B. 1599, entered holy orders, und gave his country some 
poems — quaint, indeed, but éxqwisite as specimens of 
the Elizabethan verse. D. 1632, 

Herbivorous, (ir-biv'iir-is.) [From L. herba, an 
herb, and voro, to eat greedily of.) (Zol.) Feeding on 
herbs or herbaceous plantas: — as certain animals. "' vs 

Herbiv’orous Whales. (Zo.) See MAnatipaAc 

Herboriznation, (ürb-ór-e-zo/shün.) (From L. herba.) 
(Bot.) A seeking of plants in their-native localities, 
with a yiew,to their examination, 

Herculanenm, (kur-kü-l'ne-im,) a famous city of 
anc, Italy, i the Lee may 6 m. S.E. of Naples, buried 
under an eruption of lava from „Mt. Vesuvius, A. D. 79, 
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its ruins were accidentally discovered in 1713, by the 
Prince d'Elbeuf, a French nobleman, since which period 
& systematic course of excavation has restored to the 
world many of the most priceless relics of antique art, 
buried for sixteen centuries in the bowels of the earfh. 

Hercules, (hürkü-leez) (Gr. Héraklés.] (Myth.) A 
celebrated demigod of antiquity, and the reputed son 
of Jupiter by Alcmena; he was endowed with pro- 
digious strength by his father, and pursued with unre- 
tenting hatred by Juno. The legends about him are 
innumerable, but the most famous are those of his 12 
labors, which were: his killing the Lion of Nemea; the 
destruction of the Lernwan Hydra; his capture of the 
golden-antlered Arcadian stag; his killing the Ery- 
Manthean boar; the cleansing of the Augean stables; 
the killing of the birds of Lake Stymphalis; the cap- 
ture of the wild bull of Crete; the capture of the an- 
thropophagous mares of Diomede of Thrace; the pro- 
euring of the girdle of the Q':«cn of the Amazons; the 
capture of Geryon's oxen; the procuring the golden 
apples of the Hesperides ; and the pele 2 to the upper 
world the dog Cerberus, He was poisoned by the treach- 
yy of Nessus the Centaur, by means of his wife Dejan- 

ra, and he was taken to Olympus, as he was preparing 
to ascend his own funeral pile on Mount (Eta. — ( Ast.) 
One of Ptolemy's northern constellations, including 
within its limits the point towards which the sun is 
travelling. 

Her'cules, (Pillars of.) The name given by tho 
ancients to the two headlands on the opposite sides of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Their erection was ascribed 
by the Greeks to Hercules, on the occasion of his jour- 
ney to the kingdom of Geryon. 

Hier’cules Beetle. (Zo5.) See DYNASTES. 

Mlerder, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON, (hür'dair,) a German 
philosopher and author, B. in East Prussia, 1744, after 
acquiring a high reputation as a theologinn, became 
court-preacher and counsellor of the Upper Consistory 
at Weimar, in which city he D. in 1808. Among his 
best productions are the anthological collection termed 
Volkslieder ; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry; and his un- 
finished masterpiece, /deas on the Philosophy of the His- 
tory of Mankind. Their influence over German litera- 
ture and philosophy has been great. 

Hereditaments, (hir-e-du'a-ménts) [From L. hæ- 
reditas, a heritage.] (Law.) Lunds, tenements, and 
whatever a person may have to himself and his heirs, 
by way of inheritance; and which, if not otherwise be- 
queathed, descend to the heir, and not to the executor. 

Hereford, (her’e-fird,) a W. co. of England, on the 
Welsh border; area, 836 sq. m. Surface undulating, 
with an exceedingly rich soil, constituting one of the 
finest agricultural dists. in the kingdom ; C. Hereford. 
Pop. 120,364. — A city, C. of above co., on the Wye, 134 
m. W.N.W. of London. Pop. 15,924. 

Heresy, (vr'ese.) (From Gr. hairesis, a selection.] 
bye An error in some fundamental doctrine of re- 

igion, or a private opinion differing from that of the 
orthodox church. 

Herford, (hair'fürd,) a town of Prussia, p. Westphalia, 
on the Werra, 17 m. 8.W. of Minden. Pop. 10,829. 

Herisson, (Aür'issün.) [Fr a hedgehog.] (Fortif.) 
A beam or bar armed with external iron spikes, and 
turning on a pivot : — used to block up a passage. 

Herkimer, (hür'ki-mür,) in New York, a N.E. central 
co. ; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Herkimer. 

Hermandad, (Santa,) (hur-mdn'dad) (Sp., holy 
brotherhood.) (Sp. Hist.) A kind of vigilance commit- 
tee formerly established among the rural dists. in Spain, 
for the prevention of crime and the suppression of ob- 
noxious abuses. Each association was under the juris- 
diction of two alcaldes, or magistrates, one elected by 
the nobility of the dist., and the other by the common 

ple at large. They were abolished in 1835. 
er'mmnmnm,or HERR/MANN. See ARMINIUS. 

Hermniios, (Los,) (lo: hair-mdn'yos,) (Sp., “The 
Brothers,") a group of islands belonging to Venezuela, 
and situate iu the Caribbean Sea, abt. 50 m. to the N.W. 
of Margarita. 

Hermanstndt, (hairmdn-«tát.) [L. Cibinium.] A city 
of the Austrian empire, p. Transylvania, on the Cibin, 
70 m. W.N.W. of Kronstadt. Pop. 18,588. 

Hermaphrodite, (hir-mdf’ro-dit.) [From Her- 
maph tus, the fabled bisexual offspring of Hermes 
(Mercury) and Aphrodite (Venus).] (Bot. and Zoil.) A 
term used to designate those flowers which contain both 
the male and female organs of reproduction (stamens 
and pistils), and are therefore by themselves capable of 
producing perfect seed.— In Zoology, the term is applied 
to the actual co-existence, in the same individual, of 
male and female reproductive organs ; as it is normally 
the case in many of the lower invertebrata; and as A 
monstrosity in the higher invertebrata, and even occa- 
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sionally in certain vertebrata. Hermaphroditism in 
animals is the exception; while in plants it is the rule 
The individuals of the human species regarded as H. 
owe their appearance to a kind of monstrosity which 
renders them unfit for generation. 

Hermes, (hürmeez) (Myt) The Greek name for MER- 
CURY, q. v. 

Hermeneutics, (hér-men-ü'tiks. 
eutikos, skilled in civ pines. The art of fin the 
meaning of an author’s words and phrases, and of ex- 
plaining it to others ; — especially applied to the Holy 
Scriptures, 

Hermetic Art, (hiir-mét/ik.) The art or science of 
Alchemy (q. v.);— so called from a mythical personage, 
Hermes Trismegistus, to whom are attributed numerous 
works called the Hermetic Books, containing the sum 
of all knowledge, whether human or divine; but which 
were probably written by Egyptian Neo-Platonists. 

Hermione, (hiir-mi’o-ne.) (Heroic Hist.) The danghter 
of Menelaus and Helen, married first to Pyrrhus, son 
of Achilles, and afterwards to Orestes. 

Hermit, or Er’emite. Same as ANCBORET, q. v. 

Hermitage, (hair’me-tdj,) a vineyard of France, dep. 
Dróme, on the Rhone, 10 miles N. of Valence, famous 
for its growths of red wine, which have a taste as of 
strawberries, and are highly prized for their exquisite 
bouquet. 

Her'mit Crab. (Zoj.) See BRACHYURANS. 

Hernando, (hiir-ndin'do,) in Florida, a W. co., lying 
along the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Bayport. 
Pop. 2,938. 

Hernia, (A2rne-ah.) [From Gr. hernos, a protrusion.] 
(Surg.) A tumor formed by the displacement of part 
of the intestines or omentum, which protrudes by a 
natural or accidental opening from the cavity in which 
it is contained. When the parts cannot be reduced, or 
returned into the abdominal cavity, the H. is said to be 
strangulated ; in that case, the passage through the in- 
testines is interrupted, nud, unless the gut can be re- 
placed by an operation, death will soon ensue. As soon 
us any person perceives that he is affected with a H., he 
should have recourse to medical advice, for the disease 
is then in the state most favorable for treatment. When 
the H. is reduced, it must be subjected to a constant 
compression, which is effected by means of a truss. 

HernGsand, (huir/noo-sdnd,) a seaport of Sweden, p. 
Wester Norrland, on the W. coast of the island of 
Herne, Gulf of Bothnia, 230 m. N. of Stockholm. Pop. 
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[From Gr. hermen- 


3,312. 

Hero, (hé’ro.) [From Gr. heros] (Lit. The principal 
character or personage in the actions or events narrated 
in a poem, romance, and the like; thus, Ulysses is the 
hero of Virgil’s Odyssey: — its feminine equivalent is 
termed heroine. — ( Myth.) One of a class of illustrious 
mortals, supposed to partake of immortality, and after 
his death to be placed among the gods, and the worship 
of whom dates between the Homeric era and the battle 
of Marathon. In the Hesiodic Theogony, the H. are 
represented as a race of demigods who existed between 
the Brazen and the Iron Age, and as such are spoken 
of by Pindar. — Also the name of a priestess of Venus, 
at Sestos, to visit whom Leander used tu swim across 
the Hellespont from Abydos. 

Herod (her’od) THE GREAT, B. at Askalon, 72 n. C., be- 
came governor of Galilee about 47, and through the in- 
fluence of Mark Antony ascended the throne of Judæa 
in 40, During his reign occurred the birth of the Mes- 
sinh, and the consequent massacre of the innocents. H. 
was so cruel by nature that for deeds of blood and vio- 
lence his name became a proverb.— H. AGRIPPA I, 
grandson of tlie foregoing, after a residence in Rome 
received from the emperor Caligula several tetrarchies 
in Syria, and under Claudius became king of Judaea and 
Samaria, and a persecutor of the Christians. D. 44 a. p. 
— H. AaniPpA II. (the Agrippa of Holy Writ) was made, 
by the emperor Claudius, king of Chalcis, his patri- 
mony of Judzea having previously become a Roman prov. 
He opposed in vain the Jewish revolt against Vespasian, 
and b. in exile at Rome, about 100 A. D. — H. ANTIPAS, 
after the death of Herod the Great, his father, became 
tetrarch of Galilee, and ordered the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist. He treated the Saviour with contumely 
when brought before him, and was deposed and exiled, 
39 4. D., by order of the emperor Caligula. 

Herodians, (^e-ro'de-ànz.) (Script. A Jewish sect 
which flourished during the lifetime of Christ; little 
is reliably known as to their history and tenets. 

Herodotus, (-ród'o-tüs.) The first real historian of 
Greece, commonly called the * Father of History." He 
travelled in Egypt, and in many countries of Asia and 
Europe; and wrote the results of his observations in nine 
books, named after the nine Muses. His work is of 
incalculable value, and of great interest, from its sim- 
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ty, religiou»ness, and general truthfulness. He 

ourished in the 5th cent. B. C., was B.at Halicarnassus, 
anu D, at Thurii. 

Heroic Age, or FApULOUS AGE, (The,) (he-rd'tk.) 


Hist.) age or period of the world in which the 
eroes and demigods of antiquity are supposed to have 
flourished. — H. VERSE. 


secrated to poetry of the epic or heroic cast ; — in the 
ancient classics the ^ezameter is employed; in French, 
the iambic of twelve syllables; and in English, German, 
and Italian, the decasyllabic tam bic. 


Hérold, Lovis JosePH FERDINAND, (a-rold’,) a cele- | Hesiod, (hé’she-dd,) one of the elder Greek poets, n. in 


brated French operatic composer, B. in Paris, 1791. His 
best prodnctions are the well-known Zampa, and the 
Pré auz Clercs. D. 1833. 

Meron, He’ro, or Hi'eron, an Alexandrian geom- 
eter and mathematician, lived during the Ist cent. He 
is said to have discovered the motive power of steam ; 
and the pnenmatic experiment known as Hero's foun- 
fain took its name from him. 

Meron, (rn or hürn.) (ZoU.) See ARDRIDA. 
Heron Islan (hér'n,) a group in the Mexican 
Gulf, S. of Mobile Bay; N. Lat. 30° 12’, W. Lon. 88°. 
Here os, (hér’pés.) fi. from Gr. herpo, I creep along.] 
( Med.) A term applied to several cutaneous eruptions, 
from their tendency to spread or creep from one part 
of the skin to another. One species is called tetters ; 
another, singles ; and another, the ringworm, from its 
spreading in concentric circles, They are generally 
scen in small distinct clusters, accompanied with itch- 
ing, and terminating in scurfy es. This disease 
takes various names, according to its form or the part 
affected. These eruptions differ from erysipelas by an 
absence of tumefaction, and by the natural appearance 
of the skin between the crops of eruption; and they 
are distinguished from other similar eruptions by the 
vesicular form of the cuticular elevations at their first 
appearance, by their regular progress and limited du- 

ration. 

Herpetology, (-tdl’oje.) [From Gr. herpeton. a rep- 
tile, and logos, description.] That part of natural his- 
tory which treats of REPTILES, q. v. 

Herring, (hóring. [A.S. hering.] (Zoól.) See CLU- 
PEIDJE. 

Herschel, Sin WILLIAM, (kür’sh?l,) a celebrated as- 
tronomer, 5. in Hanover in 1738. 1n 1759 he settled in 
England, of which country he became a naturalized 
citizen. After obtaining considerable reputation asa 
professor of music, Z7. determined to devote his life to 
the stndy of the sidereal universe. In 1781 he discov- 
ered the planet named by him the Georgium Sidus, now 
known as Uranus; and found his labors rewarded with 
& peusion of $2,000 a year, and tlie gold medal of the 
Royal Society, which elected him to a fellowship. He 
next discovered two new satellites of Saturn and six 
of Uranus; measured the rotation of Saturn, and made 
observations upon the volcanic structure and phenom- 
enal surrounding of that planet's ring. In 1803 he 
initiated a new æra in astronomy by demonstrating the 
motion of the double stars around each other: — thus 
establishing the universality of the influence of that 
attractive force which forms the bond of cohesion of 
the entire system. D. 1822. — His son, SIR JOHN FRED- 
ERICK WILLIAM, B. near Windsor, 1790, during a lifetime 
passed in scientific pursuits, devoted himself especially 
to astronomical research and mathematical analysis. 
In 1834 he passed 4 years in S. Africa, where he had 
erected an observatory, in surveying the heavens, and 
published their resulta in à work, A Telescopic 
nf the Whole Surface of the Visible Heavens (1847), which 
is deemed of high importance. His other best-known 
productions are a Preliminary Discourse on the Study o 
Natural Philosophy ; Outlines of Astronomy (6th ed., 
1862); and a Manual of Scientific Enquiry (1849), pub- 
lished under governmental auspices. H.was created a 
baronet in 1838. D. May 11, 1871. 

Horse, Hersillon, (hirz.) [Fr.,a portcullis.] ( Fort.) 
A portcullis armed with spikes, to close up a gateway 
or impede the advance of an enemy. 

Hertford, (use end, (abbrev. HERTS,) a county of 
England, b. N. by Bedford and Cambridge, and S. by 
Middlesex; area, 630 sq. m. Fop. 192,725. — Its C., 
llertford, is situato on the Lea, 21 m. N. of London. 
Pop. 1,164. 

Hertford, (hürtfürd,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. co., on 


the Virginian border; area, 520 square miles; Capital, | Heteroclite, (Act'ür-o-klit. 


Winton, 

Hertz, HENDRIK, (^ürts) a Danish dramatic por. . in 
Copenhagen, 1798. He excels a8 a writer of popular 
comedies, though a lyrical drama called King René's 

hter must undoubtedly be considered his finest 
uction 


uleruli, (Aer u-le.) (4dnc Hist.) A Teutonic people of 


(Lit) The verse usually con- | Herzegovina, (hairts-e-go-vé/nah,) or 
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antiquity which had its habitat nlong the shores of the 
Baltic. They descended into Greece in 262, where they 
destroyed the famous Ephesian templeof Diana. Later 
they overran Italy and caused the downfall of the W. 
Empire in 476. After suffering greatly in contests with 
the Lombards, they disappear from history abt. 553 A. p. 
ERSEK, à p.of 
Turkey in Europe, govt. of Bosnia, b. N. by Croatia, 8. 
by Montenegro, E. by Bosnia, and W. by Dalmatia. 

3 included in that of BosNiA, g.v. H. wus occupied 
by Austria in 1878, under the Berlin Treaty. 









Boeotia, it is supposed, during the Sth cent. and imagined 

by some to have been contemporary with Homer; by 

others, coming after him. His most celebrated and 
best authenticated production is the well-known Works 
and Days, from which Virgil borrowed the idea of his 

Georgics. 

Hesione, (he-si'o-me.) ( Myth.) The daughter of Laome- 
don and sister of Priam; delivered by Hercules from 
being devoured by a sen-monster. 

Hesperides, (hcs-pér/odeez.) ("Daughters of the 

Evening."] (Myth) The supposed daughters of Atlas 

(hence sometimes called Atlantides) who guarded the 

golden apples in an enchanted garden, the seizure of 

which formed one of the so-called “twelve labors” of 

Hercules. 

Hesperide, (h2s-pér'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Skipper fam- 
ily, comprising bntterflies g 
which have the body short {X 
and thick, head large, eyes #8 

prominent,antenne short, 

with a knob curved like a 

hook or bent to one side. 

Skippers fly with a jerk- 

ing motion, —hence their 

name. 

Hesperidium, (és 
ér-id'e-iim.) [From Gr. 
esperides.] (Bot.) A 

many-celled superior in- 

dehiscent fruit, pulpy within, and covered by a sepa 
rable rind; as the orange. 

Hesperis, (hés'pr-ris.) [Gr., the evening.] (Bot.) The 
Rocket, a genus of biennial or annual herbs, O. Brasst- 
cacer, having large, purple, lilac, white, or dirty yellow 
flowers, in some of the species sweet-scent n the 
evening, — whence the generic name. 

Heoparen. (hés'pe-rüs.) (Myth.) A supposed son or 
brother of Atlas (q. v.), enrolled among the deities after 
death, and made identical with the Evening Star. 

Hesse, (^s) [anc, arim), a former division of Ger- 
many, the country of the Teutonic Catti, and included 
within the limits of Thuringia, 1130-1247, when it was 
erected into an independent landgraviate. ln 1292 it 
became a principality of the empire; and was divided 
into Upper and Lower H. from 1458 till 1500, when a re- 
union occurred. In 1567 the four sons of the Land- 
grave Philip I. founded the separate dynastic houses 
of Cassel, Marburg (extinct in 1604), Rheinfels (extinct 
in 1583), and Darmstadt. — The landgraviate of Hesse- 
Cassel, raised to the dignity of an electorate in 1801, was 
annexed to Prussia in 1868, in conjunction with the 
duchy of Nassau, and together form the present prov. of 
-Hesse- Nassau, C. Cassel. Pop. 1,880,311. — Il xssE-DARM- 
STADT, now called the GRAND Ducny or Hesse, a state 
of the German empire, is b. N. by Hesse-Nassau, E. by 
Bavaria, S. by Baden, and W. by Prussia and Rhenish Ba- 
varia. It is divided into the3 provs. of Upper und Rhenish 
Hesse, and Starkenburg, and is intersected by the Rhine. 
Area, 2,977 sq.m. Surface generally level and soil fer- 
tile; the Odenwald covers a large tract in the E. of the 
State. C. Darmstadt. Pop. 823,138. 

Hesse-Hom burg, (-/:dm’birg,) a former petty state 
of Germany, b. by Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Rhenish Prussia, and part of Bavaria. After the 
death of its last landgrave in 1866, H.-H. became incor- 

rated with the Prussian dom. 
essian Fly, (h/s'yin.) (Zodl.) See TipuLaRia. 

Heterocarpous, (^ct-ür-o- sita Nady Gr. heteros, 
another, and karpos, fruit.] (Bot) Having two kinds 
of fruit. 

Heterocephalous, (-scf'a-lüs.) [From Gr. heteros, 
and kephale, head.) (Bot.) Bearing male and female 
corollas on the same stem ; — said of certain plants, 

. [From Gr. heteros, the 
other, and klinë, a detection.) (Gram.) A word which 
is irregular or unomalous, either in declension or con- 
jugation ; or which deviates from the forms of inflection 
usual with words of a similar character. 

Heterodoxy, (hét'ür-o-doks-e.) (From Gr. heterodozos, 
difference of opinion.) (Theol) A term similar in ite 

meaning to heresy (q. v.), but less significant, 


























Fig. 389. 
SKIPPER, ( Hesperia.) 
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Heterogamous, (-2g'a-müs.) [Gr. heteros, variable, 
and gamos, marriage.] (Bot.) Dælgasting flowers of 
the 0. Asteraceæ. When in a capitulum, the florets of the 
ray are either neuter or female, and those of the disk 

ale. 


male. 

Heterogeneous, (h4-ür-ojene-us.) [Gr. heteros, an- 
other, and genos, sort.) Generally, designating that 
which consists of dissimilar parts :— the converse of 
homogeneous. d 

Heterogenesis, (jèn'e-sis.) [Gr. heteros, and genesis, 
proc don; ( Physiol.) A term designating such new 
animals as derive their primordial generation spontane- 
ously from nature alone. 

Heterography, rah-fe.) [Gr. heteros, and graphé, 
expression. ] Param. hat mode of spelling wherein the 
same letters express different sounds in different words ; 
as, for exaraple, o in cot and coat. 

Heterologous, (-dl’o-giis.) (Gr. heteros, and logos, 
symmetry.] Designating that the constituent elements 
or parts do not correspond in proportion or equiva- 
lence: —the opposite to X 

Meteron'omy. (Phil.) Sce AUTONOMT. 

Heterophylk Ws, (hét-ür-ófl'illüs.)  [Gr. heteros, 
alien, and phyllon, a leaf.] (Bot) Indicating a plant 

roducing more than one kind of leaves on one stem. 
eteropoda, (Act-ür-o-po'dah,) or HgrERoPops. [Gr. 
heleros, and pous, podos, foot.) (Zoól.) An O. of Mollusks, 
closely allied to the Gasteropoda by the structure and 
position of the foot, which is compressed, so as to con- 
stitute a vertical muscular dle, or fin. 

Heteroptera, Ue in h [From Gr. heteros, and 

leron, wing] (Zodl.) See HEMIPTERA. 

Hetman, (A¢t’mdn.) [Russ. ataman, captain.) The 
title borne by the general-in-chief of the Russian Cos- 
sack tribes, 

Hexachord, (h2ks’ah-kérd.) [From Gr. hez, six, and 
chordé, chord.] (Mus.) According to the scale of Guido, 
a progression of 6 notes, with the addition of the sylla- 
pies, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. The H. is usually termed a 

S ^. 

Hexagon, (hs a-gón.) [From Gr. her, and génia, 
angle.) (Geom.) A figure of 6 sides and angles. Its arca 
is the square of one of the equal sides multiplied by 
2.598076; that is, into 3 times the tangent of 60 degrees. 

Hexahedron, (-Aé'drón.) (Gr. hez, and hedra a base.] 
(Geom.) A solid bounded by 6 planes, See OnveTAL- 
LOGRAPHY. 

Hexameter, e [Gr. hex, and metron, meas- 
ure.) (Pros.) DacTYL. — A verse composed of six 
feet, the first four of which may be either dactyls or 
spondees, the fifth must be always a dactyl, and the 
sixth invariably a spondee. 

Hex’astyle, (-a-stil.) [Gr. her, and stylos, a pillar.] 

ner? A portico having six columns in front. 
exoctahedron, (-dk-ta-hé'driin.) lar. hex, and 
Eng. octahedron.) (Geom.) A solid exhibiting 48 equal 
triangular faces. 

Hezekiah, (héz-e-ki'ah.) (Script.) Son of Ahaz, as- 
cended the throne of Judah in 726 p.c. He uprooted 
idolatry, and obtained the help of God nst the As- 
syrians under Sennacherib, who had invaded his domin- 
ions. D. 697. 

Hiatus, (hi-à'tis) [L.agap.] (Li) Any deficiency 
in a manuscript which destroys the connection. — 
(Gram., dc.) The unpleasant opening of the mouth 
when a final vowel is followed immediately by the ini- 
tial vowel of another word. 

Hibernation, (-nd’shin.) [From L. hiems — hibernus, 
winter.) (ZooL) A term used to express a peculiar 
condition of sleep in which certain animals, as the bats, 
the hedgehog, and the dormouse, pass the winter season. 
During this winter sleep the respiration is very nearly 
suspended, the circulation is reduced to an extreme de- 

ree of slowness, and the excretions are very scanty. 

he physiological use of 77. is doubtless to enable cer- 
tain animals to avoid the consequences of severe winter 
cold, and (especially in the case of the insectivorous 
animals) the deprivation of food. Before the period of 
H., a large amount of fat is accumulated in the organ- 
ism, and this fat constitutes the fuel on which the ani- 
mal lives and supports its comparatively trifling heat 
during the winter. 

Hibernia, (hi-bür'ne-ah.) [L.] The ancient name of 


IRELAND, q. v. 
Mibiseus, (hi-bís'kis) (Bot) The Rose-mallow fam., 
a very large gen. of shrubs or moderately high trees, ©. 
chiefly characterized by their large showy 
flowers being borne singly upon stalks towards the ends 
of the branches. Several species are eaten as pot-herbs, 
while their inner bark yields more or less fibre. 
Hiccough, (hik'küp,) or Hicoup., [Formed from the 
seound.] (Med.) A noise made by sudden and in- 
. Voluntary contraction oi tae diaphragm, andthe simul- 
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taneous contraction of the glottis, which arrest the air 
in the tracnaa. These convulsive inspirations are a 
symptom of many morbid conditions, but occur fre- 
quently in persons otherwise in good health. In ob- 
stinate cases the best treatment is to give 20 drops of 
sal-volatile and 15 drops of ether in a wineglass of 
camphor-water. 

Hickman, (hik'mdn,) in Kentucky, a W. co. ; area, 24€ 
sq. m.; C. Clinton.—In Tennessee, a W. central county ; 
area 810 sq. m.; C. Centreville. 

Hickory, Giver} (Bot) See CARYA. 

Hickory, (hi in Missouri, a 8.W. central ce.; 
area, 410 sq. m.; C. Hermitage. Pop. 6,452. — In Penn- 

lvania, a flourishing town of Mercer co, 
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Hidal’go. [Sp.] See FrpaLG0. 
Hidalgo, in Teras, a 8. co., on the Mexican frontier: 
area, 2,300 sq. m. ; C. Edinburgh. 


Hide, (hid.) [A. S. hyde.] (Com.) The untanned skime 
of certain animals, as those of the horse, horned cattle, 
&c.; afterwards dressed and converted into leather. 
Tho Ho young ee name of kips; while 
those of animais of the deer kind, sh ts, &c., are 
called skins. AUR e i ae 

Hielmar, (hci/mahr,) or HJELMAR, a lake of Sweden, 
loen or co. Orebro, connecting with Lake Malar by the 
river Ore. It is 40 m. long, with a mean breadth of 8 m. 

Hierarchy, (hi'e-rárk-e.) [er hierarchia, priestly 
fu] Theol.) A term which, according to Dionysius 
the Áreopagite, denotes the supposed polity or &ocial 
constitution which exists among angels. Of the 3 
classes into which such polity has been said to be di- 
vided, the first consists of the cherubim, seraphim, 

; the second of dominions, virtues, powers; and 
the third of principalities, angels, and archangels. — 
(Eccl. Hist.) Ecclesiastical government ; or the subordi- 
nation of rank among the different orders of the clergy. 

Hieracium, (Ai-ür-a'she-im.) (Bot.) The Hawk-weed, 
a large gen. of plants, O. Cichoracer, mostly with yellow 
flowers, distinguished among allied genera by having a 
brown, brittle pappus, and no beak to the fruit. 

Hiero I., (hi'e-ro, or HixnoN, tyrant of Syracuse from 
478 to 467 n. c.—H. II. ruled from 270 to 216 B. c. 

Hierocles, (Ai-ér'o-kleez,) a philosopher of the Pla- 
tonic School, flourished in Alexandria during the 5th 
cent.— Another H., a Bithynian, was prefect of Alex- 
andria abt. 300 a.D., and largely instigated the persecu- 
tion of the Christians during Diocletian's reign. 

Hierochlon. (hi-e-rok'lo-ah.) ( Bot.) The Holy-grasser, 
a gen. of the O. Graminacez, having loose-spreading or 
narrow-crowded panicles; thrce-flowered spikelets; and 
scarious, boat-shaped, and pointed glumes. 

Hieroglyphics, (hi--ro-glif'iks.) [From Gr. hiero, 
sacred, and glypho, I engrave.) The expression of ideas 
by representations of visible objects: — a term spe- 
cially used in reference to the sculptured writings of 
the anc. Egyptians, though sometimes applied also to 
the picture-writings of the Aztecs or ancient Mexicans. 
The Egyptians appear to have used about 1,000 differ- 
ent symbols. These were wholly undecipherable for 
many ages, until the discoveries of Champollion (q. v.) 

ve solutions of them to the world. Their invention 

s ascribed to Thoth, the Egyptian “Mercury,” and 
their antiquity so great that they are distinctly trace- 
able upon the pyramid of Cheops. Hare believed to 
have consisted of three different classes of characters : 
1. The hieroglyphics , Which were delineations of 
the objects themselves, either entire or abridged ; and 
were divided into the figurative proper, figurative con* 
" and figurative abridged. 2. Characters ex: 


— s Ü 
pressing ideas by 
visible objects m. 
bras as symbols; 4. 
thus, a woman 
beating a tam- A -H= 
bourine to repre- 
Bent hilarity or | | 
festivity. Bome- g, a 
times the alliance 
between the type ANM 
and antitype a 
obvious; in oth- 
ers it cannot beg E 2l 
J 
characters have > — 
been called sym- WD 
bolical, thou gh Fig. 390. 
the Greeks termed them hieroglyphics. 3. Characters 
they were images af animals or objects whose names 
began with the lettets or/sotünds:* writers were not re- 
stricted to the use of one repfesentative for each letter. 
Besides H., the Egyptians employed hieratic and demoti¢ 


traced. These 
representing sounds, and styled phonetic, It is supposed 
or enchoric characters, which were conversions of the 
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H. into a current hand, the latter nearly alphabetical. 
The hieratic character existed in practice till abt, the 
3d cent. A.D. The demotic character was replaced by 
the Coptic at about the same period. The accompany- 
img Fig. 390, copied from the famous Rosetta-stone, 
shows the Egyptian manner of writing proper names. 
The names of men terminate in a sign representing a 
human figure in a sitting position, with his knees bent 
under him, and with a whip projecting from between 
the legs, as in Fig. 1 (Seztus, Roman name, written 
SKSTS). Those of women are indicated by a similar 
figure, but having, instead of a whip, a branch of the 
lotus-flower between the legs; Fig.2 (Daplme, Greek 
name, written TAPNAT). The names of kings are sur- 
rounded by an oval border or frame, called by the 
Egyptians Ran, and by modern archmologists Car- 
touche; Fig, 3 (Ptolemy, written PTOLM ÈS). 

Hieronymites, (-rén’e-mils,) or JERONYMITES. (Eccl. 
Hist.) An cremitical order of the third order of St. 
Francis, founded by 8t. Thomas of Siena, and confirmed 
jn 1374 by Pope Gregory XI. 

Hierophant, (Ai'c-ro-fint.) [From Gr. hieros, holy, 
and phaino, I exhibit.] (Antiq.) The title borne by the 
priest who initiated candidates nt the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. He was required to be an Athenian citizen, and 
held a life-tenure of that important office. 

High, (Ai.) [rm A.S. heah.] (Mws.) Designating a 
note or sound which is si , acute, or far advanced in 
the scale: — used in contradistinetion to ton, = Cag 
Advancing far north or south of the equator; as, a Aig 
latitude. —( Fine Arts.) Bold or prontinent in design, 
or perfect in execution; as, high-relief, high art, and the 
like. —(Naut.) A ship is said to be high and dry when 
she is beached, or otherwise has her bottom out of the 
water. — High operation. (Surg.) The process of extract- 
ing the stone from the bladder.— Hiyh seas. (Law.) 
The waters of the sea beyond the limit of low-water 
mark; also that part of the ocean which is not included 
within the jurisdiction of any one country.— High 
water, the tide at full flood; also, the time when such 
occurs; thus we say, tlie vessel sails at high water. 

High Chareh. (£ci.) That division of the Anglican 
Church which leans strongest towards episcopacy, rit- 

Highland, (t 1) in Ohio, a 8.8.W. 450 

"Bland, (Arland n Ohio, a .W. co.; ar. 
a m.; C. A hestin Mud Virginia, a N.W. oes te 
400 sq. m.; C. Monterey. 


Migh'Innders. (Geog.) The distinctive name given 
to the inhab. of the Highlands, the N. and most moun- 
tainous dista. of SCOTLAND. 

Highlands, (‘The,) (hi'ldndz.) ( .) See SCOTLAND. 

Hiigh'lands of the Hudson, (-hid’siin,) in New 
York, a mountain-tract extending through Dutchess, 
Orange, and Putnam cos., on either side of the Hudson 
ree New Beacon, 1,685 f above the sea, is the high- 
est point. 

Highness, (hi’nés.) [Frou Aigh. (Hist) A title of 
honor first given to bishops, then to princes. Previous 


to James I., the English monarchs were addressed by it, | Hi 


instead of the more modern *majesty." The title of 
royal highness, first assumed by Gaston, Duc d'Orleans 
brother of Louis XIII. of France, is now gine used 
by the lawful offspring of crowned heads other than 
emperors, the latter taking the dignity of imperial high- 
ness. Grand-dukes, as of Baden, Mecklenburg, &c., are 
addressed as grand-ducal highuess; other princes, as 


serene highness. 

High-Priest, (-préc.) (His.) The title which desig- 
nates the chief of the Jewish priesthood. Moses con- 
ferred this dignity upon his brother Aaron, in whose 
family it descended without interruption. After the 
Seleucidie, Ptolemaic, and Romun subjugation of tlie 
Israclites, the title was often arbitrarily conferred by 
their foreign rulers. The H. P. expounded the sacred 
oracles, and was the only person permitted to enter the 
* Holy of Holies,” und that once a year only, for sacri- 
ficial purposes. 

High-pressure. Sco STEAM-ENGINE. 

Migh'-tnper. (Bot.) Sce VERBASCUM. 

Highway, (hi/wd,) a public road or open thoroughfare, 
free for the passage of man and beast :—as distinguished 
from a by-ecay. 

Hildesheim, (Atl’déz-him,) [anc. Hennepolis,] a city 
of Prussia, p. Hanover, 16 m. 8.E. of the city of Han- 
over. . 19,547. 

Hildreth, Ricnarp, (hil/dréth,) an American historian, 
B.in Mass., 1807. In 1852 he met with a decided success 
by the publication of The White Slave, an anti-slavery 
novel. Later appeared from his pen a political review 
entitled Despotism ; the Theory of Morals, and Theory of 
Politics, His chief and moet durable work, however, is 
a History of he United States of America (6 vols, 8vo, 
194-52) D. ip Florence, 1895 
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Hil, (hil) [^ 8.] (Geog.) An eminence or acclivity 
of earth higher than a mound, and inferior in altitude 
to a mountain, 

Hill, (hil) in Tezas, an E. central co.; area, 900 sq. m.; 
C. Hillsborough. 

Hillah, (urih) a town of Turkey in Asia, 60 m. 8. o 
Bagdad, on the W. bank of the Euphrates. It formsan 
important commercial entrepót, and is in the vicinity 
of the ruins of Babylon. Prp. 10,000, 

Hillel, (ille) a Jewish rabbi and the reputed origina- 
tor of the Talmud, was B. at Babylon abt. 110 A, V., be- 
came president of the Sanhedrim in 36, and p. at the 
ripe ige of 120 years. 

Hillsborough, (Ailzbro,) in Florida, a W. co., skirt- 
ed by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Tampa. 
—In New Hampihire, a Š. county, bordering on Massa- 
chusetts; area, 960 sq. m; C. Amherst. Pop. 64,238. — 
In Ohio, a town, C. of Highland co., 60 m. S.S.W. of Co- 
luimnbus, 

Hills'borough, & town of New Brunswick, Albert 
co., ou the Peticodiac river. Pop. 2,995. 

Hillsdale, (Ai/zdàl,) in Michigan, a S. co., near the 
borders of Ohio; area, 576 sq. m.; C. Hillsdale. Pop. 
31,084. — A town, C. of above co., on St. Joseph's River, 
71 m. 8. of Lansing. Pop. 3,518. 

Hilton Head, (^i'tin, an island of S. Carolina, 
lying off the S.E. coast of Beaufort dist., at the en- 
trance to Broad River. A strongly fortified work, 
erected here by the Confederates during the Civil War, 
called Fort Walker, was taken, Nov. 5, 1861, by a na- 
tional squadron, after a brisk engagement. 

Hilum, (^i'tüm.) [L a t;.fle.] g ot.) The scar pro- 
duced by the separation of a seed from its placenta. 

Himalayas, (The,) resp ee Ag or HiMALAYA 
Mountains. [Anc. Emodus; Sansk., “the home of 
snow.”] The loftiest chain of mountains in the world, 
lying bet.the Indian peninsula and the Thibetan table- 
land in 8. Central Asia. Its length is estimated at 1,900 
m.; its mean breadth at 90 m.; and its surface covera 
an area of 160,000 sq. m., or thereabouts. Its chief 
summits are those of Mt. Everest, 29,092 ft. (the high- 
est point of land known); Dhawalagiri, 26,826 ft.; and 
Chumalari, 23,946 ft. On the 8. slope, vegetation exists 
at an altitude of 13,000 ft. above the sea, and the high- 
est human habitation is found at 9,000 ft.; on the N., 
vegetation is met with at 17,500 ft.; and villages at 
13,000 ft. It is rich in minerals, and possesses its own 
distinctive flora and fauna. 

Himilcon, (/^e-mil':ón,) a Carthaginian leader, s. Han- 
nibal in the conduct of the war against Dionysius of 
Syracuse, whom he defeated in 405 B. C., and again in 


Hin, (hin.) (Heb.] (Scrip) Among the anc. Jews, a 
liquid measure, the sixth of an ephah, corresponding 
to abt. 6 quarts Eng. 

Hinchinbrooke, (hinsh’in-brook,) in Canada E., a 
town of Beauharnois co. Pop. 2,441. 

Hind, (hind.) [A.S. hinde.] (Zoól.) See HART. 

md, Jons Russert, an English astronomer, B. in 
Nottingham, 1823, discovered bet. the years 1847-64, be- 
stes poem pomat, the JT em i Victori. m Flor 

rene, mene, Fortuna, Calliope, ia, an 
Urania. "ile is author of The Solar System : a Duwip- 
tive Treatise on the Sun, Moon, and Planets (1852). 

Hindoo, or Hindu, (Ain-doo.) (Geog.) native 
of Hindostan. ‘ 

Hindoo’-Coosh, (-koosh,) a mountain-system of Cen- 
tral Asia, adjoining the W. extremity of the Himalaya 
chain, and traversing the N.E. portion of Afghanistan, 
with the adjoining regions of Turkestan. The snow- 
covered mountain called Hindoo-koh, one of its most 
conspicuous summits, is to the N. of the city of Cubul, 
and is conjectured to exceed 20,000 ft. in height. 

Hindostan, (/in-doo-stin’,) (* Land of the Hindoos,"] 
or Ixpia PROPER, a vast region of 8, Asia, extending 
from the Himalaya Mountains 8. to Cape Comorin, and 
comprising, in its wider portion, the countries lying be- 
tween Assam and Burmah on the E., with Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan on the W, Its more southward divi- 
sion forms a peninsular region, bounded on two sides by 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, In all, H. comprises 
1,027,572 sq. m. of territory, with a pop. numbering 
201,593,978. The pride rivers are the Ganges, Brah- 
mapootra, Indus, Nerbudda, Taptee, Mahanuddy, Goda- 
very, Kistna, Pennar, and Cauvery. The chief moun- 
tains are the Himalayas, Vindhyas, and the Ghauta. 
The great bulk of the inhabitants are Hindoos, and are 
followers of the Brahminical religion; there how- 
ever, about ten millions of Mohammedana, Though 
commonly spoken of as one people, the IJindoos really 
comprise many distinct tribes and nations, among 
whom are diversities of language, custom, and religious 


pbservence. In general, the Hindogs are of dark com- 
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plexion, of slender figure, and of pleasing countenance 
and manner. They are socially divided into numerous 
castes; the four principal of which are the Brahmins, 
soldiers, rs, and mechanics; and these are subdi- 
vided into a multiplicity of inferior distinctions. The 
people of different castes are kept distinct. from each 
other by insurmountable barriers; and they are forbid- 
den to intermarry, to eat, or even to drink out of the 
sarne vessel, with one of another caste. The arts in 
which the Hindoos have made the greatest progress are 
agriculture, weaving, dyeing, and architecture; more 
especially weaving and dyeing. JT., towards the N., ia 
pretty temperate, but sultry in the S.; and it rains 
almost constantly for three morths in the year. Its 
products are diamonds and other precious stones, silks, 
ices, aromatics, drugs, maize, rice, and sugar; and 
chief manufactures are cotton goods, muslins, and 
ealicoes. But these and various other particulars will 
be found — under the differer t names of its provinces, 
eities, towns, mountains, aud rivers — elsewhere de- 
scribed. The political conlition of H. is anomalous. 
A native population of abcut two hundred millions is 
held in subjection by a fow thousand settlers from a 
distant island in the Western Ocean. The whole of 
India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, is virtually 
subject to the sway of Great Britain, though in some 
of its provinces the forma of native government are 
allowed to remain. The policy of later years has un- 
wisely tended, howe~or, to diminish the number of the 
latter, and successive annexations have brought the 
larger part of H. under the direct rule of Great Britain. 
BniTI8H INDIA /ns the countries so situated aro termed) 
is divided in*o the three presidencies of Hengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras, which together comprise 910,853 sq. m. 
of territory, with a pop. of 155,348,090 — spread over 
the finest und most productive provinces of the Eastern 
world, The Protected or Tributary States (us the terri- 
tories which retain their native forms of rule, subordi- 
nate to British supervision, are termed) embrace 596,790 
eq. m., with 47,909,197 inhabitants. The Independent 
States — now limited to Nepaul and Bhotan —comprise 
a total of 74,300 sq. m., with a pop. of 2,940,000. The 
prestige of military success, which has hitherto served 
in no small degree to maintain the power of Great 
Britain, is the more easily intelligible from the fact 
that the vast mass of the Hindoo population has in all 
ages been the ready prey of the conqueror. Devoid of 
self-sustaining energy, the Hindoos have never raised 
themselves to a foremost place among nations, even of 
Asiatic blood. From the time of the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, in the 4th cent. B. €., down to the 15th 
cent. of our æra, the history of H., divided as it was 
into an infinity of independent states, is of compara- 
tively little interest for the general reader. In 1525 the 
country was invaded by Baber, who established the 
Mogul line of princes, whose power calminated under 
his successor Aurungzebe. After the latter's death, 1707, 
the Mogul dynasty began to decline; and after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt made by the French to establish their 
power in India, the foundations of a vast political power 
were laid bet. 1750 and 1765, by the greater resources 
and superior maritime strength of the English. Since 
that period the history of H. presents but a succession 
of battles fought and territories conquered by British 
arms. In 1857 occurred the great Sepoy mutiny, which 
was extinguished after much bloodshed. In the year 
following, the foreign commerce of India, long a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of the East India Company, was 
finally thrown open to the world, and their political 
jurisdiction vested in the British crown. The assassi- 
nation of the Gov.-Gen. of India, the Earl of Mayo, in 
1872, first attributed to political motives, seems to have 
been only an act of fanaticism. In 1878, over 500,000 
deaths occurred at Madras alone by famine. 

Hindostanee, HinpostaM, or liNDUSTANI. The lan- 
guage spoken by the Hindoos, or people of India Proper. 

Hinds, (hindz,) in Mississippi, a S.W. ceutral co. ; area, 
930 aq. m.; C. Raymond, 

Hinge, (Ainj.) (From D. hænge, to hang.) ( Conch.) The 
point of junction of the valves of a bivalve shell, or 
where the teeth and ligament moet, 

Hip, (^ip.) [A.S. hypp.] (Anat.) The joint of the thigh, 
er the projecting part of the haunch-bone. — ( Arch.) 
The outer angle made by the junction of the aslant 
sides of roofs, the wall-plates of which trend in various 
directions. — (Bot.) The fruit of the Dog-rose, Rosa 
canina. 

Hipparchus, (ip-pdr’kiis,) a celebrated Greek as- 
tronome;, who flourished in the 2d century B.c. See 
ASTRONOMY. 

Hippocampus. (ZoUl. See SYNGNATHIDÆ. 

Hi ras, (hip'po-krds:) |L. vinnm Hippocratioam, 
wine of Hippocrates. | Formerly, a medical drink, used 
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as a cordial, and consisting of mulled wine with an in. 
fusion of spices, and sweetened with honey or mr 

Hippoerates, (hip-pók'rah-teez,) styled the “ er 
of Medicine," was B. in Cos, abt. 460 B. €C., and belonged 
to the Asclepiade, a family which had for generations 
practised the healing art. A contemporary of Plato 
and Socrates, H. practised and lectured in Cos, in Mace- 
don, and in Thessaly, with brilliant success, and estab- 
lished an important reform in the substitution of ex- 
perimental forspeculative theories. Several of his worka 
have come down to us. 

Hippocratic Face, (-krát'ik.) (Med. The name 
iven to the change in the human countenance whic 
i8 premonitory of approachiug death : — it was first de 

scribed by Hippocrates, whence the derivation of the 
term. 

Hip’podrome, (-dróm.) [Gr. hippodromos, a race- 
course.] (Antig.) A course for the chariot-racea and 
equestrian exercises that formed part of the Olympic 
Games. The most celebrated H. was that at Olympia, 
finished by Constantine, and the one at Constantinople, 
which still excites the wonder and admiration of the 
traveller. 

Hippogriff, (hip’; .) [From Gr. hippos, horse, 
and gryps, a griffin. yt.) A fabulous monster, said to 
be a combination of winged horse and griffin. 

Hippolytus, (ip-pol'e-tüs.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of 
Theseus and Hippolyte, who was put to death by his 
Tarhen on being falsely accused by his step-mother 

ra. 


Hippomane, (^ip'po-mán.) (Bot.) A genus of the 0. 
KEuphorbiacer, the only species of which is the celebrated 
Manchineel or 
Manzanillo tree of 
tropical 8.A merica, 
H. Mancinella (Fig. 
391). Itis a tree 
40-50 ft. high, usu- 
ally growing on 
sandy sea-shores.— 
Its leaves arg 
stalked,ofashining 
green, egg-shaped, 
and with the edges 
cut into saw -like 
teeth ; its flowers— 
very small and in 
conspicuous — ar 
borne on long slen- 
der spikes. The vir- 
ulent nature of the 
juice of the Man- 
chineel tree has 

iven rise, in the western hemisphere, to nearly as won- 
derful stories as those associated with the Upas-tree in 
the eastern; but although there can be no doubt that 
it possesses extremely poisonous properties, ite powers 
have been greatly exaggerated, and many of the tales 
must be regarded as fabulous. 

Hippopotamus, (-pót'a-müs.) [From Gr. hippos, a 
horse, and potàmos, a river.] (Zoól.) The River-horse, a 
gigantic pachydermatous quadruped, fam. Rhinoceride, 
equal to the rhinoceros in strength, and inferior only 
to the elephant in size, being from 12 to 20 ft. long. It 
is supposed to be the Behemoth of Job. The head is very 
large, the legs are short and thick, and the short tusks 
are harder and whiter than those of the elephant. Its 
hide is so thick that it is bullet-proof. It lives chiefly 
in water, and walks at the bottom, raising its head oc- 
casionally for respiration. It feeds on grain and vege- 
tables, and, unless attacked or ill-treated, is perfectly 
harmless. There is only one living species, and that 
frequents the rivers of Africa. It is sometimes seen in 
salt water. The fossil remains of several extinct species 
have been found. . 

Hippuric Acid, (-pi’rik.) [Eron Gr. hippos, and 
ourm, urine.) (Chem.) One of the normal constituenta 
of urine; it Ís increased by vegetable food, and occurs 
in comparatively large quantity in the urine of the 
horse,— hence its name. It is easily converted into 
benzoic acid by oxidation, and is largely used asa source 
of this acid; it forms colorless transparent prisms, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but reudily soluble in 
boiling water and alcohol. Form. HO,Cj4HgNO;. 

Hippuris, (^ip-pü'ris.) (Bot) The Mare's-tail, a gen. 
of aquatic herbaceous plants, O. Hularagaceex, growin, 
either wholly or partially submerged in ditches an 
canals. "They have whorls of narrow leaves, and incon- 
spieuous fluwers of very simple structure. 

Hirschberg, (^ürsh'bairg,) a manuf. town of e 
p. Silesia, at the confluence of the rivers Zacke 
Bober, 28 m. N.W. of Li itz. 


egn Pop. 10,464. 
Hirudinid:e, (Virediye-de.) (Zool) The Leech famy 











Fig. 391. — THE MANCHINEEL. 
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©. Trematods, comprising worms which are oblong, gen- | iteh, (hich.) [From Swed. hake, a hook.] (Naut.) On 


erally depressed, and provided with a sucker at both 
ends of the body. The medicinal leech, Hirudo medi- 
calis, has the oval aperture transverse, triradiate, and 
surrounded with three cartilaginous jaws, each armed 
with two rows of very fine teeth. This apparatus en- 
ables it to penetrate the skin, and insures a ready flow 
of blood, without causing a damgerous wound. It de- 
rives its principal interest from the use that fs made 
of it as a remedial agent. The Swedish leech is gener- 
ally considered the best. The American species, Hirudo 
decora, especially abundant in Pennsylvania, is also ex- 
edad | used in the U. States. 

Hirundinida, (hir-iin-din’e-de.) (Zodl.) The Swal- 
low fam., comprising birds with a very short, depressed, 
and triangular bill, very lo 
and tail generally forked. 
Swallow, Hirundo rustica, is remarkable for its elegant 
and varied flight during the summer months, when it 
is almost continually on the wing, searching for its in- 
sect food, which it takes flying, and by suddenly open- 
ing its mouth. Its nest is " 
composed of sand, rendered 
tough by a mixture of hair 
and straw, lined with feath- 
ers, and fixed firmly abt. 3 
or 4 feet from the top of the 
insideof a Men In Eng- 
land and France, they gener- 
ally make their first appear- 
&nce in the early part of 
April, and retire to the 
south on the approach of 
Tu For some time be- à 
ore they quit this part of w 
thé wor i ey fo Lo ako Pig. 892.— PURELE MARTIN. 
houses, and roost on trees, preferring the dead, leaflesa 
branches; and within a day or two of retiring, they 
assemble in vast flocks on house-tops, the leads of 
churches, and on trees, especially by the water sido, 
from which circumstance it has been erroneously sup- 
posed that they retire into the water. To this species 
corresponds in N. America the Barn-8wallow, Hirundo 
horreorum, which is about 7 inches long, the wings 5 ins., 
and the tail excessively forked; the color steel-blue 
&bove, forehead and throat chestnut-brown, belly red- 
dish white. The Purple Martin, Progne TES (Fig. 
392), which inhabits all parts of the U. States aud 
Canada, is a general favorite, and takes up ita abodo 
among the habitations of men. The color of the male 
is a rich and deep purplish-blue, with the wings and 
tail brownish-black : the female is more plainly attired. 
The nests of the Edible Bird's-nest Swallow, Hirundo 
esculenta, a very small species of the East Inciea, are 
reckoned a most exquisite delicacy among the Chinese, 
who make them into soups and use them in their most 
delicate dishes. ‘These nests consist of a gelatinous 
substance, secreted by the bird to form the abode of its 
young. Their collection is said to be attended with dif- 
ficulty and danger, as the birds construct them in cav- 
erns in sea clifts. 

Hispa'nin. [L.] (Geng.) The anc. name of SPAIN, q. v. 

Hispanio'la. See Harti. 

Hispid, (Aispid.) (From L. hispidus, bristly.) (Bot.) 
Covered with long stiff hairs. 

Histology, (-tol’oje.) [From Gr. histos, a web, and logos, 
doctrine.) (Physiol.) The microscopic study of the for- 
mation and growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 

Historiographer, (his-to-re-óy'ra-für.) [From Gr. 
historiographikos, relating to written history.] A pro- 
fessed writer of history ; —sometimes a functionary at- 
tached to the state dept. of European govts. 

History, (his'to-re.) PFrom Gr. historeo, I investigate.) 
In strictness, this word, which seems to have been first 
used by Herodotus, is applied only to the civil H. of 
man; though, when qualified, it is used to indicate 
other branches of investigation; thus, natural H. 2 
As to the class of events to which it relates, civil H. has 
been divided into ecclesiastical, political, and 1 yas 
to extent, into universal and icular. The whole y 
of H. has been classed under five heads: — 1. That of the 
Jews. 2. That of empires and states illustrated by classi- 
cal and Jewish writers, viz., Assyria, Persia, toe 
Phenicia, aud Carthage. 3. Classical H., being that o: 
the Greeks and Romans. 4. That of nations possessing 
annals of their own, viz., China, India, Modern ji 
Arabia, and the Mohammedan conquests. 5. Modern H., 
including Europe, America, and the an colonies. 

Histrionic, (Aistre-ón'ik.) (From L. histrio, a panto- 
mimic actor.] (Dram.) Relating to the art of theatrical 
representation, particularly its pantomimic departmen:; 
an, the Aistrionic stage. — HISTRIONISM signifies the art 


ef pantomimic action. 
8H 





shipboard, a sort of knot or noose for the belaying or 
fastening of a rope or hawser; they are of various kinda, 
and bear names distinctive of the character of the knot, 
as a half-hitch, a rolling-hitch, a clove-hitch, and 80 on. — 
Hine A slight dislocation in a vein or lode. 
iteheock, Epwarp, (hich’kdk,) an American geoio- 
gist, B. at Deerfield, Mass, 1793, became president of, 
and prof. of chemistry and natural history in, Amherat 
Coll., 1825, and first president of the American Geologi- 
cal Association. His chief works are, Reports on the 
Geology of Massachusetts; The Geology of the Connecticut 
Valley ; The Religion of Geology and its Connected Scicuces ; 
and Fossil ven: eder in the United States. D. 1864. 
Hivo’a, the principal of the MARQUESAS ISLANDS, q. v. 


wings, very short tarsi, ems emend (hó'dng-ho,) or YeLLow River. Sec CHINA. 
e European Chimney- | Hoar- 


t, (hór'-.) Laus A.S. har, whito.] (Meteor. 
The white particles of ice formed by the congelation 


dew. 

Hobart, GARRET AuGUSTUS. An American legislator 
and Vice-Preside;*, n. June 3, 1844, at Long Branch, 
New Jersey. Educated in Rutgers College, studied 
law, in 1872 entered the New Jersey Assembly, and 
became Speaker of the House in 1873. In 1876 bo waa 
elected to the State Senate, and was made President of 
the Senats in 1831.- From 1880 to 1891 he was Chair- 
man of the Republican Committee of New Jersey, and 
in 1834 became a member of the Republican National 
Committee. Ile was nominated and elected Vice- 
President by the Republican party in 1896. 

aoe? (Aób'be.) (Zol) A small European species of 

con 


| Hoboken, (Aó'bo-kn,) in New Jersey, a city and port 
of entry of Hudson co., on the right bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite the city of New York, and 2 m. above 
Jersey City. It is a place of summer resort for New 
York pleasure-seekers. 

Hoche, Lazanz, (oxh,) a French general, B. near Paris, 
1768, when 24 years of age commanded the army of the 
Moselle, which freed Alsace from the Austrians under 
Wurmser. His next and moet important service was 
to put an end to the civil war in Vendée, 1795. In 1797, 
having been appointed commander of the army of Sam- 
bre and Meuse, he defeated the Austrians in several 
battles fought near the Rhine. D. suddenly the same 


ear. 

Hochel (Adsh’l-ah'gah,) in Canada, a district of 
the p. of Quebec. 

Hochstadt, (hdk’stdt,) a town of Bavaria, on the 
Dauube, 11 m. N.W. of Augsburg. The Emperor Henry 
IV. was defeated in the plains of H. in 1081. The 
French and Bavarians defeated the Imperialist here, 
Sept.18,1703. Here also, near the vi)! ge of Blenheim, 
Aug. 3, 1704, the French and Bavarians were defeated 
by the Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. 
At this place also, June 19, 1800, the French, under 
Moreau, defeated the Austrians, and effected the pas- 
sage of the Danube. Jp. 2,750. 

Hocking, A E NIU in Ohio, a S.E. central co.; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Logan. 

Hoe, (ho.) [From A.S. heawan, to fell with an axe.) 
re .) A tool which serves to uproot weeds, plants, 

c., or to loosen the earth round about them. Several 
kinds are in use for tillage and png purposes ; 
such as the draw-hoe, thrust-hoe, Dutch-hoe, and horse- 
hoe. 


Hoe, Ricard Marca, (Ad,) an American inventor, B. in 
New York, 1812, achieved fume and fortune by his ad 
mirable improvements in the mechanism of printing- 
machinery. See PRINTING. 

Hoffman, CHARLES FENNO, (Ačf'mdn,) an American 
author, B. fa New York, 1806. Among his best writings 
are: The Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk ; and The 
Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. 

Hoffmann, Ernst THEODOR WOLFGANG, a German 
romancist, B. at Künigsberg, 1776, became, in 1816, 
counsellor of the royal court of judicature in Berlin. 
His tales are exceptiotably remarkable for their mar- 
vellous power of depicting the “horribly grotesque " in 
human life and manners. D. 1822, 

Hoffmann, FRIEDRICH, a celebrated German physi- 
cian, B. at Halle, 1660, became first professor of medi- 
cine at that university, and court-physician to Fred- 
erick I. of Prussia. He introduced numerous impor- 
tant remedies, advocated the more extensive use of 
mineral waters, and published various medical works, 
the chief of the latter being Medicina Rationalis Sys 
tematica (1718-40). D. 1742. 

Hog, (^2g.) . hwch, peer Bee Sums. 

H » WILLIAM, (hd’gdrth,) a famous humoristic 

nter, B. in London, 1697, acquired a knowledge of 
portrait-painting in the studio of Sir James Thornhill, 
who became his father-in-law. He, however, soon found 
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his trne bent of genins in the portrayal of dramatic 
scenes representing the Euglish life and manners of 
his day. Among the finest of these are the several 
series entitled Marriage à la Mode; The Harlot's Pro- 
gress; The Rake’s Progress, &c. The works of H. are 
go familiar to all through the medium of engravings, 
that it were superfluous to descant further upon their 
merits. D. 1754. 

Hoge-nose Smake. (Zodl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Hogg, James, (hòy,) surnamed “Tue ETTRICK SHEP- 
HERD," & Scottish poet and novelist, B. 1772. While 
following his occupation as a tender of sheep, he pro- 
duced, in 1803, The Mountain Burd, n collection of suc- 
cessful poems, In 1813 appeared The Queen's Wake, 
which established his poetic reputation. Asa novelist, 
he is chiefly known by his Brownie of Bodsheck. D. 1885. 

Hogshead, (hógzh^d. [A supposed corruption of 
or-hide.] An English measure of capacity, containing 
b2Y4 imp. galls., und equal to half a pipe. Hence, by 
an extension of meaniug, a cask which holds the above 
quantity of any liquid. In the'U. States, the capacity 
of the hy, varies from 100 to 140 galls. 

Xiohenlinden, (/^óo-h^n-lin'd^n,) a village of Bavaria, 
on the Iser, 33 m. E. of Munich, celebrated as having 
been the scene of a victory gained by the French 
under Moreau, over the Austrians under the Arch- 
duke John, 1800. 

Hohenstauffen, (ho-7n-stów'f?n,) a dynastic line of 
Germany, 1135-1268. The most celebrated member of 
the family was Frederick Barbarossa, crowned empe- 
ror of Germany in 1152. See FREDERICK I., Conran III., 
and CONRAD V. 

Hohenzollern, (-:/lairnm) a territory of Prussia, 
formed of the two former principalities of Z7.- /Techin- 
gen and JT.-Sigmaringen, and nearly encircled by the 
Baden and Würtemberg states; area, 440 sq. m. Pop. 
61,622, — The dynastic house of H. was founded by 
Thassilo, Count of Zollern, 800 A. D. In the 16th cent., 
the line bifurcated into two branches. the elder retain- 
ing the above-named principalities, and the younger be- 
coming eventually king: of Prussia, in the beginning 
of the 18th cent. 

Flotbein, I[Axs, (styled tie YouNGER,) (Aól'bin,) an 
eminent painter of the German school, was n. at Grün- 
stadt in 1497. He early emigrated to England, where 
he became court-painter to Ilenry VIII., and in which 
country his chief works may be found. His strength 
lay in portraiture; although the Dance of Death, and 
Adoration of the Shepherds and Kings, may be cited as 
examples of his historical style. D. in London, 1513, 

HMoid, (ho4. [From A.B. healdan.] (Shipbuilding.) 
The whole interior cavity of a vessel, divided by cross- 
bulkheads into separate compartments, and affording 
room for the stowage of curgo, bullust, water, fuel, 
provisions, and the like. 

Holiand, (Ao/'Lind,) or Tug NETHERLANDS, a kingdom 
of Europe, lying bet. 50° 43’ and 539 30 N. Lat., and 39 
22’ and 7° 16’ E. Lon., is b. N. by the North Sea, E. by 
Prussia, 8. by Belgium, and W. by the North Sea. 
Length, from N.E. to S.W., about 200 m.; average 
breadth, abt. 65 m, Excluding Luxemburg (q. v.), //., 



















whose capital is The Hague, is divided into 11 prov- 
inces, as follows: 
4 Areaín| Pop. i 

Provinces. 3q. m. P. Capitals. 
North Brabant.............| 1,053| 440,302|Bois-le-Duc. 
Drenthe ...... 788| 108,056|Assen. 
Friesland .. 1,153| 304,702|Leeu warden, 
Guelderland, 2,018] 439,715) Arnheim, 
Groningen... 778) 234,303 \Groningen. 
South Holland 1,166) 711,437 Rotterdam. 
North Holland 928) 602,018) Amsterdam, 
Limburg ........ 896) 228,785 |Maestricht. 
Overyssel . 1,293, 260,080|Deventer. 
Utrecht .... 540| 176,868|Utrecht. 
Zealand .... 588| 181,471|Middelburg. 








P. 1816, 3,565,156, Total, 11,801 3,688,337 





The land is generally flat and low, much of it being 
below the level of the sea, rivers, and canals, especially 
in N. aud S, Holland, the S. part of Guelderland and 
Friesland. Along the W. coast, the lowlands are pro- 
tected from the sea by a line of sand-hills or dunes; 
and where that natural defence is wanting, strong 
dykes have been constructed, and are maintained at 
great expense, to keep back the waters. A hilly dis- 
trict stretches from Prussia through Drenthe, Overys- 
sel, the Veluwe or Arnheim district of Guelderland, 
the eastern part of Utrecht, into the Betuwe, or coun- 
try between the Maas and the Waal. This tract of 
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country has many pretty spots, is of a light sandy 
soil, well watered, and when not cultivated, is covered 
with heath or onk-coppice. The greatest part of the N. 
is very fertile, the lowlands and drained lakes, called 
polders, being adapted for pasturing cattle, and the 
light soils for cereals and fruits. Among the most 
valuable natural perenne of this country may be 
reckoned its excellent cattle; and great quantities of 
madder are exported, chiefly cultivated in Zealand. 
The principal revenue arises from the herring, cod, and 
whale fisheries; but these are not so considerable as 
formerly. The inland trade is greatly fucilitated by 
canals, which pass in every direction, and equal the 
roads in other countries. This country contains thou- 
sands of windmills for sawing timber, grinding corn 
&c., and the number of its manufactures is astonishing. 
The chief rivers are the Rhine, Mense, Dommel, Waal, 
Yssel, Scheldt, and Vecht. The Calvinist religion is 
the most prevalent, but all other sects are tolerated. 
The Dutch are strongly attached to their government, 
and few countries: poao n population in which the 
domestic and social duties are discharged with such 
constancy. A scrupulous economy and cautious fore- 
sight seem to be the characteristic virtues of every 
class; but though they are frugal, they live well and 
substantially. Formerly one of the most important 
maritime powers of Europe, 77. still maintains rich 
&nd extensive colonies, the chief of which are: Iu the 
E. Indies, the islands of Java, Madura, Celebea, the 
Moluceas, &c.; in the W. /ndies, Curagoa and some 
smaller islands; togéther with some settlements on 
the W. coast of Africa. The island of Sumatra in Ma- 
laysia, and her colony on the Guinea Coast, Africa, 
she ceded to Great Britain in 1871-2. — Hist. During the 
Roman tera, this country was chiefly inhabited by the 
Batavi and Frisii; and, after passing from under Ro- 
man domination, became a Saxon dependency. It was 
next held by Charles Martel, and formed part of the 
great empire of Charlemagne. From the 10th to the 
l4th cent., it became divided into a number of petty 
raum It then became an appanage of the 

ouse of Burgundy, from which it passed by heritage 
to the Austrian monarchy, until it ultimately formed 
part of the dominions of the Emperor Charles V. 
Then commenced that long and sanguinary struggle 
ngainst the Spanish power which terminated in 1572, 
in the independence of the Low Countries, under the 
designation of the Seven United Provinces — which in- 
dependence was formally acknowledged by Spain in 
1609, During the 17th cent., H. continued to progress 
as a wealthy and powerful country; she vied with Eng- 
land on the seas, and on land successfully resisted the 
encroachments of Louis XIV., of France. Eventually, 
however, her commercial ascendency paled before the 
superior development of English trade and coloniza- 
tion. In 1795 H. was rapidly overrun by the French; 
the Stadtholder fled, and it was named the Batavian 
Republic; this form of government continucd till 1806, 
when Napoleon erected it into a kingdom in favor of 
his brother Louis ; but on his abdication in 1810, it was 
united to France. In 1813, a counter-revolution took 
place, and the Prince of Orange was proclaimed sov- 
ercign under the title of William]. In 1830 tlie sever- 
ance of the Belgian provs. from 77. occurred. The 
king of Holland, William III, who succeeded his father 
William II in 1849, died in 189), and waa succeeded by 
his ten-year old daughter Wilhelmina, who is at present 
queen under the regency of her mother, the dowager 
queen Emma, Pop. (1892) 4.66 .576. 

Holland, Henry Ricuarp VASSAL-Fox, LORD, an Eng- 
lish author, best known as a patron of the arts and 
literature, B. in Wiltshire, 1773, was nephew of tlre illns- 
trious statesman Charles Fox (q.v.). During Iris lire- 
time, the fine historic mansion at Kensington, London, 
known as Holland House, was the grand focus which at- 
tracted together, to use the words of Macaulay, “ wiiz 
and beauties, painters and poets, scholars, philosophers, 
and statesmen.” D. 1840. 

Hollidaysburg, (hdl'le-daz-birg,) in Pennsylvania, a 
borough, C. of Blair co., on the Juniata, 120 m. W. of 
Harrisburg. 

Molly.(hólle) (Bot) Bee ILEX. 

Holly Springs, in Mississippi, a town, C. of Mar 
shall co., 210 m. N. of Jackson; taken by the Confeder- 
ates under Gen. Van Dorn, Dec. 20, 1562. 

Holmes, OLIVER WENDELL, (hOmz,) an American author, 
B. at Cambridge, Mass., in 1809, graduated at Harvard 
in 1829, and after a three years’ study in Europe, took 
the degree of doctor of medicine in 1836. In 1847 he 
became professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard 
University. As an author, 77. is favorably kuown by 
his poems and songs — sparkling with wit, and full of a 
peculiarly quaint hymor, combined with breadth of 
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style and felicitous choice of e: om. Mis pe 
works include the novels of Elsie Venner, and The - 
din. Angel, together with a series of bic sketches 
entitled Tue Autoerat or the Breakfiot Tüble,and The 
Professor at the fag ie Table, Died 1894. 

Holmes, in Florida, a N. oo., b. on Alabama; area, 490 
sequere miles; Capitali, Cerro Gordo —In Afi. ; 
ceartral co.; area, 940 


a 
square miles; Cupital, Lextagton. 
— In Ohio, a N.E. central co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Mil- | EI 


Jersburg. 

Holocaust, (hol'o-kawst.) [From Gr. holokauston, liter- 
ally, a burning of the whole.] A custom among the 
ancients of offering the whole body of a victim as an 
expiatory sacrifice. Among the Jews also the practice 
obtained, and was intended, under the name of burnt- 
offering, as an acknowledgment that the person making 
the sacrifice, and all that belonged to him, existed only 
through the divine bounty. 

Holograph, (hol'o-grd [From Gr. holographos, a 
written whole.] (Law.) Any document or writing exe- 
cuted throughout by the hand of a person whose instru- 
ment it is. 

Holoturtoids, (hdt-0-too’re-vidz.) (ZoW.) An O. of 
Radiata, comprising echinoderms which have the body 
long, cylimd cal, somewhat worm-like in general ap- 
pearance, with a row of appendages around the oval 
opening, and without a calcareous shell, but with a 
tough, leathery envelope, capable of great dilatation 
and contraction. Some species are esculent, especially 
Holoturia edulis, the Béche-de-Mer of the French, and 
the of the Chinese. 

Holstein, (hdl’stin,) a prov. of Prussia, formerly be- 
longing to Denmark, and forming part of Schleswig- 
Ho —Hovse or H. (Hist.) A dynastic line, for- 
merly rulers of an indep. duchy of same name, and now 
represented in the elder branch by the Dukes of Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glücksburg; and in the younger 
branch ( Holstein- ) by the Czar of Russia, and the 
Prince of Wasa, son of the ex-king Gustavus IV. of 


weden. 

Holt, (holt) in Missouri, a N.W. co., bordering on Kansas 
and Nebraska ; area, 470 sq. m. ; C. Oregon. 

Holy Alliance, (-à-Ii'ns,) Fhe.) (Hist.) A treaty 
or compact ente; into by the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the King of Prussia, and signed at 
Paris, Bept. 26, 1815, for the ostensible purpose of estab- 
lishing the pacification of Europe, and maintaining a 
general spirit of justice and religion. This Alliance re- 
ceived afterwards tho accessions of England, France, and 
all the European powers, the Pope only excepted; but 
the two great western nations seceded from it— Eng- 
land in 1827, France in 1830 — upon finding that the 
real object of its polity was the promotion and consoli- 
dation of an autocratic and reactionary system of govt. 

Holy-cross Day, or HoLy-Roop DAY. (Eccl) A fes- 
tival observed in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
1th Sept., in remembrance of the exaltation of the 


Cross. 

Holy Ghost, (The,) or Hoty SPIRIT, (-g0st.) ( Theol.) 
The third person of the Trinity, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, yet of one substance, majesty, and 
glory with the Father and the Son, very and eternal 
God. The Procession of the Spirit is the subject of one 
of the chief differences between the Eastern and the 
Western or Latin Churches. 

Ho'ly-grass. (Bot) Seo HiEROCIILOA, 

Holyhead, (WV e-h/d,) a seaport of England, co. Angle- 
soa, N. Wales, on an island of same name, 23 m. N.W. 
of Banger. Pop. 6,560. 

Holy Office, (The.) (Eccl Hist.) See INQUISITION. 
Holyrood, (/o'le-rood,) a celebrated palatial residence 
of the Scottish monarchs, erected on the site of an abbe: 

founded by David I. in 1123, and burned by the English 
in 1547. The present palace of H. dates from 1669. 
Holy Sepulchre, (Orpen or Tur) (sép/il-kiir.) 
Hist.) A knightly order founded with the object of 
lefending the Tomb of Christ against the Infidels. The 
date of its establishment is variously given, as also is 
the name of its founder. After incorporation with the 
Hospitallers in 1484, it was restored to its Integrity by 
alee oe VI. in 1496, and reinstated in France 
n S 

Holy Thurs'day. (Eccl) Ascension Day. See As- 
CENBION. 

Holy Water, (-40aw'tr|j (EcL) In the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, water which has been 
consecrated by prayers and other ceremonies, and is 
used for sprinkling the faithful and the sacred utensils. 
1t is contained in a particular kind of font at the door 
of the church, and also within them at certain places; 
and from them the worshippers sprinkle themselves 
before prayer. 
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Holy Week, or Passion Weer. (Zecl.) The last week 

in Lent, or that which comes before Easter Sunday. 

Holywell, (hdl'c-wél,) a manuf. town of England, in 
co, Flint, N. Wales, 14 m. N.of Flint, near the Dec. 
Here is the famous spring of 8t. Winifred, giving its 
name to the town, and discharging 20 tons of water per 


minute. Pop. 11,692. 

Holy Writ, (-rit. bsc h The Scriptures, 

omage, (Aóm'aj. [ rom L. homagium,] (Feud. Law. 
The oath of submission and loyalty which the vassa 
or tenant used to take to his lord, or feudal superior, 
when first inducted into his fief or holding. H. was o 
two kinds: lege H. was that in which full and unre- 
served fealty was rendered; simple H., a mere acknowl- 
edgment of vassalage to the proprietor of the lands held. 

Homaliacezr, (hó-mdl-e-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) An Q.of plants, 
all. Cactales, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate 
leaves, funnel-shaped perianth, fruit a capsule or berry, 
seeds albuminous. The typical gen. Homalium consists 
of tropical American shrubs, the roots of some species 
of which are astringent. 

oar ( {2 ; .) - MART: Mo 
omburg, (hom'boorg,) a town of Prussia, p. Hesse- 
Nassau, un former cap. of the landgraviute of Hesse- 
Homburg, 9 m. N.W. of Frankfort. It is a fashionable 
spa, and prior to 1867 bore a somewhat equivocal repu- 
tation on account of the heavy gaming carried on under 

overnment license. Pop. 7,366. 
omer, (hó'mür,) the most celebrated among poets, 
was B. it is supposed in Scio, and lived about 850 years 
before the Christian wra. Aristotle, among others, bas 
regarded him as having flourished during the epoch of 
the Ionian exodus, that is to say, about 140 years subse- 
quent to the Trojan war. Both the place aud time of 
his birth are, however, involved in obscurity, and even 
his individuality bas been contested by many. To him, 
however, is commonly attributed the authorship of the 
sublime epics known as the Jiiad and the Odyssey — 
ms which are masterpieces of majestic genius. The 

ast-named work is, nevertheless, considered by some 
competent critics to have been the production of several 
pens rather than that of ove single individual, The 
questions involved in the authorship of what have been 
called the * Homeric Poems," form in themselves a dis- 
tinct and widely-elaborated field of literary research 
and disquisition, 

Hamer, in New York, a village of Cortland co.; pop. 


2,008. 
Home'sickness. [Fr. maladie du pays.] Same as 
NOSTALGIA, q. v. 
Homicide (hóm'e-sid.) [From L. homo, a man, and 
cicdare, to kill.) (Law.) The killing or slaying of one 
human being by another. It is of three kinds —justi- 
excusable, and felonious; justifiable, when it pro- 
ceeds from absolute necessity, without an intention to 
cause death, and without negligence; excusable, when 
it is the result of misadventure, or happens in self- 
defence; felonious, when it proceeds from malice, or is 
done in the prosecution of some unlawful act, or in a 
sudden fit of rage. H. committed with premeditated 
malice is murder; without it, manslaughter. Suicide, 
or self-murder, is also felonious H. and is known as 
Selo-de-se, 

Homily, (hém'e-le.) [From Gr. homilia, a congrega- 
Hou. ere) A sermon or discourse upon some point 
of religious faith or doctrine, delivered in a plain man- 
ner, 80 a8 to be understood by the common and un- 


learned le. In the Primitive Church, it properly 
signified a kind of catechetical formulary. 
Homecopathy,Homropatiy, (ho-me-dp'ah-the.) [From 


Gr. hommos, similar, and pathos, feeling.] (Med.) A 
system of medical practice which owes its existence to 
the gontas of the eminent physician and chemist, 8am- 
uel Hahnemann (q. v. Its fundamentai principle is 
the treatment of diseases by the administrating of 
such remedies as, when administered to the healthy 
subject, will produce symptoms similar to those from 
which the patient is suffering. The relation between 
drugs and the diseases which they are capable of curing 
is expressed by the formula, similia similibus curantur, 
or “like cures like.” In homeeopathic practice, much 
smaller doses are generally used than in the allopathi 

or ordinary modo of treatment, on this fundamen 

principle of H., that the remedies are to act specifically 
and directly on the diseased part, which is more sensi- 
tive than in health, and consequently will not tolerate 
as large doses as might be prescribed under other and 
more direct modes of treatment. The chief merit of 
Hahnemann, according to the best authorities of the 
new system, does not consist in the discovery of the 
efficacy of small doses, but in the demonstration and 
introduction of the doctrine of curing maladies by im- 
pressing di tissues with medicines which operate 
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specifically upon these tissues themselves, rather than 

on distant parts. 

Homogeneous, (jé/nc-iis.) [From Gr. homoios, re- 
sembling, and genos, kind.] Generally, a term which 
denominates such substances as are composed of an 
aggregate of similar particles: — as distinguished from 
heterogeneous. 

Homologation, (-mól-o-ga'shün.) 
logos, concurring.] (Law.) A judici 
&n act or decree. 

Homologous, (-mólo-gis) [Same deriv.] (Math.) 
Designating algebraic quantities which permit addi- 
tion or subtraction, to or from one another; also, such 
geometric quantities or magnitudes as bear a mutual 
correspondence. — (Chem.) Denoting a series of chem- 
ical compounds whose several formulm differ from one 
another by one equivalent of carbon and two of hydro- 
gen, or a multiple of these numbers. Fatty acids, 
alcohols, and the like, constitute cases in point. 

Homology, (-mól'oJe.) [From Gr. homologia, accord.) 
(Anat.) A term used to indicate structural correspon- 
dence, while the term analogy is employed to indicate 
functional resemblance. Thus, the wings of birds and 
the wings of insects are analogous, not homologous; 
the air-bladder of fishes is homologous with, but not 
analogous to, the lungs of the higher vertebrates ; 
whilst the wings of birds and the pectoral fins of fishes 
are both homologous and analogous, that is, they have 
not only the same office, but the same structural origin. 
“No group of organic beings," says Darwin, “can be 
well understood until their homologies are made out ; 
that is, until the general pattern, or, as it is often 
called, the ideal type of the several members of the 
group is intelligible. The importance of the science 
of homology rests on its giving us the keynote of the 
possible amount of difference in plan within any group; 
jt allows us to class under proper heads the most di- 
versified organs; it shows us gradations which would 
otherwise have been overlooked, and thus aids us in 
our classification; it explains many monstrosities; ít 
leads to the detection of obscure aud hidden parts, or 
mere vestiges of parts, and shows us the meaning of 
rudiments.” 

Homomorphous, (-mór'füs.) [From Gr. homos, 
and morphē, shape.) (Bot) Uniform; all shaped alike. 

Momong my, (-món'e-me.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) 
Identity in sound of certain words which have different 
meanings; —as the noun deal and the verb deal, 

Homophonous, (-móf'o-nü«) |From Gr. komos, and 
phoné,tone.] (Mus) Iudicating two or more sounds 
which are pitched exactly alike. — ( Philol.) Designating 
words in which different words stand for the same 
sound. 

Homoptera, (-móp'te-rah.) [From Gr. homos, and 

ateron, a wing.) (Zodl.) See HEMIPTERA. 

Homotro s (-mót'ro-pál.) [Gr. homos, and tropos. 
course} (Bot.) ignating au embryo the course of 
which is concurrent with that of the seed, but not in a 
straight direction. 

Homs, or Hems, (hómz,) [anc. Emesa,) a fortif. city of 
Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, 90 in. N.W. of Damascus. op. 
30,000. 

Heo-nan, a prov. of CHINA, q. v. 

Honduras, (hón-dü'rds) a petty republic of Central 
America, having E. and N. the Caribbean Sea and Bay 
of Honduras, 8. Nicaragua and San Salvador, and W. 
maru and lying bet. N. Lat. 13° 10-169, and W. 
Lon. 83° 11'-89? 30’; area, 47,095 sq. m. H. is divided 
into 7 provs., with Comayagua for the cap. In its cliì- 
mate, geographical character, natural products, aud 
social and political institutions, this State differs in 
little from her sister-republic of Guatemala (q.v.). The 
pop. is chiny of Carib Indian extraction, and the bulk 
of the trade is in the hands of the Americans, English, 
and Spaniards. H. was discovered by Columbus in 
1502; established as a Spanish dependency in 1523; be- 
came a member of the Central American Confederation 
io 1821; and, finally, established as an individual re- 
public in 1839, — the present constitution dating from 
1853. Pop. 315,000. — British Honpuras. See BALIZE. 
— Bay or H.,a large arm of the Caribbean Sea, bet. 
Cape Catoche, Yucatan, in N. Lat. 219, and Capo Hon- 
duras, in N. Lat. 15°, 

Hone, (^ón.) [Icel. hein.] ( Arts.) A whetstone of talcose 
slate of a fine grit, used for the giving an edge to tools 
and cutting instruments. 

Honesdale, (honzdàl,) in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. 
of Wayne co., 160 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Hon'esty. (Bot) See LUNARIA. 

Hone’-wort, (-wirl.) (Bol.) See CRYPTOTENIA. 

Honey, (hün'e) (A.8. hunig.) A liquor of mucosac- 
charine nature, secreted in the nectaries of flowers, col- 
lected by the Apis mellifica or common bee, and deposited 


— 
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in the cells of the combs. Z.appears to be merely 
gathered by the bees; for it consists only of vegetable 
products, such as the sugars of grape, gum, and manna, 
along with mucil extractive matter, a little wax, 
nnd acid. Virgin H. is that which is obtained from the 
hive of bees that have never swarmed. H. is employed 
as an aliment, a condiment, and in medicine. It is 
demulcent and aperient. Taken in moderate quantities, 
H. is nutritive and laxative, but dyspeptic persons 
often find that it aggravates their symptoms. 

Honeycomb, (hin'e-kim.) A waxen substance, of a 
firm, close texture, formed by bees into hexagonal 
cells, in which they deposit their honey and eggs. 

Hon'ey-dew. (Zo)l.) See APHIDE. 

Hon'ey-flower. (Bol.) See MELIANTHUS. 

Hon'ey Lake, in California, a sheet of water occupy 
ing an area of about 250 sq. m., in the N.E. section of 
Lassen co. 

Hon'ey-loeust Tree. (Bot) Bee GLEDIT8CHIA. 

Hon’ey Springs, in Kansas, a locality near Elk 
Creek, 25 m. 8.of Fort Blunt, celebrated as the scene of 
a defeat of 6,000 Confederates under Gen. Cooper, July 
17, 1863, by Gen. Blunt's National command number- 
ing one-half the enemy's force. The loss on noither side 
was particularly heavy. 

Hon’ey-stone, or MrELLITE. (Afin.) A mellate of 
alumina occurring in square octahedrons in liquite de- 
posits. It looks like a honey-yellow resin, and may be 
cut with a knife. 

Honeysuckle, (hün'esuk'l.) (Bot) See Capriro- 
LIACER. 

Honfleur, (on g)/flir,) a fortif. seaport of France, dept. 
Calvados, opposite Havre, on the Seine. Pop. 9,946. 

Hong, (héng.) [Chin.] In China, a warehouse or fac- 
tory for the storage of merchandise. 

Hon Kong; (höng-köng',) [Chin., fragrant stream,] 
an island in the Bay of Canton, China, E. of Macao, at 
the mouth of the Canton River, bet. N. Lat. 229 9/5729 
21', and E. Lon. 114° 6'-1149 18’; area, 29 sq. m. It forms, 
with the peninsula of Koo-loon on the opposite main- 
land, a British colony, having been ceded by the Chinese 
in 1841; C. Victoria. Pvp. 121,979. 

Honolulu, (Aón-o-looloo',) a town of Oahu, Sand- 
wich Islands, of which it is the cap. and seat of govt.; 
N. Lat. 21? 18', W. Lon. 1579 65. Ht is à place of con- 
siderable commercial value. 

Honor, Honour, (óv'ür.) [L.; Fr. honneur.] (Feud. 
Law.) A superior feof or seigniory, to which other 
lordships and manors paid suit and service, and which, 
in itself, held direct of the Crown.—Court or H. 
(Hist.) In days of chivalry, a court of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction having power to redress wrongs of 
honor, and to entertain pleas of arbitrament respecting 
deeds of arms and usages of warfare. — H. or War. 
(Mil. Honorable terms granted by a victor to his con- 
quered enemy, permitting the latter to march out of a 
town with drums beating, trumpets sounding, colors 
flying, &c., according to the usual style of martial pomp. 
A soldier is said to be interred with the honors of war, 
when his remains are borne to the grave by his late 
companions-in-arms, who, before jare ne volleys of 
musketry over the spot wherein his y is laid. — 
Cope or H. See DvuELLING. — Maps or H., the title 
borne by certain ladies of rank and position who act as 
attendants upon the queen at various European courts, 

Honorable, Honourable, (6n'tir-atl) (L. hon- 
orabilis.] A title of courtesy prefixed to the proper 
names of certain personages; thus, in the U. States, it 
designates a member of the National Legislature; and 
in Great Britain, judges of the supreme courts of law, 
the younger children of earls and all the children of 
viscounts and barons. A member of the House of Com- 
mons, also, is, wlien spoken of, referred to as the “ hon- 
orable member," or the ** honorable gentleman ; " should 
he, however, belong to the Privy Council, he is then 
designated “ the right honorable gentleman," 

Honorius I., (hnó're-üs) Pope, s. Boniface V. 
625; D. 638. — H. 11., s. Calixtus IL, 1124; p. 1130. — H. 
11I., s. Innocent Il., 1216; n. 1227. — H. IV.,8. Martin 
IV., 1285; D. 1288. 

Hono'rins, Flavius, a Roman emperor, B. at Constan- 
tinople, 384 A.D.; s. his father, Theodosius the Great, 
895. From his reign may be dated the decline of the 
Roman imperial power, after the taking and sacking 
of the capital by Alaric in 410. D. 423. 

Hood, Rosin, the name assumed by an English outlaw 
of the reign of Richard I., whose deeds are renowned 
in song and story. From him is supposed to have orig- 
inated the well-known benevolent brotherhood called 
The Order of Foresters. 

Hood, Tuowas, an English poet and humorist, B. in 
London, 1798. Among bis exquisite lyrica may be cited 
us gems of tender and pathetic verse, the well-known 
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Bong of the Skirt, the Bridge of Sighs, and the Dream of 
Aram. D. 1845. 
Hood, (Aüd. [A.8. hód.] (Costwme.) A wimple, or 
covering worn by E 

females. Also, a cowl 
worn by monks and 
other religious profes- 
sors.— (Sports.) In Fal- 
conry, a covering for the 
head of a hawk or gerfal- 
con. — (Naut.) On ship- 
board, the porch which 
covers the head of a com- 
panion-way. The lad 
represented in Fig. 
from an illustration in 
MSS. 16 F 2 (English 
Museum), gives us a good 
idea of the fair sex of the 
early part of the reign 
of Henry VII. She wears 
the warm cloth hood 
then in fashion, which 
was folded back from the 
face over the head, and 
lny in thick plaits be- 
hind. 

Hood, Jons B., (hood,) 
an American Confeder- 
ate general, B. in Ky., 
1831, graduated at West 
Point in 1853. During 
the Civil War, H. held 
command of a Confeder- 
ate division at Antietam and at Gettysburg, and in the 
battle of Chickamanga, Sept. 20, 1863, lost a leg. In 
1864 he s. Gen. Johnston in the chief command in N. 
Georgia, and suffered a great defeat at the hands of 
Gen. Sherman, which compelled him to evacuate At- 
lanta on the Ist ge After experiencing a second 
serious reverse at Nashville in Jan., 1865, he was re- 
moved from his command. D. Aug. 31, 1879. 

Hoof, (^oof.) (A.S. hóf.) (Zo/t.) The horny substance 
which serves as an external coating to the feet of cer- 
tain animals; as the horse, &c. 

Hooghly, (hoog'le) a river of India, formed by the 
confluence of two western arms of the Ganges. It has 
a course of 250 m., and on its banks are the city of Cal- 
cutta, and the town of Hoogaty, a place of 12,000 inhab. 

Hooker, JosEPH, (hook’r,) an American general, B. in 
Mass., 1819, graduated at West Point in 1837. Aftera 
military service of much distinction during the Mexi- 
can war, H. became a brig.-general of volunteers on the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and fought at Williamsburg, 
and in the “seven days’ battles " before Richmond, 1862. 
In the same year, he was made major-genera), and com- 
manded a corps at Antietam. In Jan., 1863, he s. Gen. 
Burnside as commander-in-chief of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and was defcated with heavy loss at ncellors- 
ville, May 2-3. After being removed from the chief 
command, Gen. 77. was sent into Tennessee, where he 
nssisted in the victory of Gen. Grant at Lookout Moun- 
tain, and afterwards in Gen. Sherman's operations 
against Atlanta. He commanded the Northern dept. 
from Sept. 23, 1864, to July 5, 1865. In 1868, and at his 
own request, he retired from active service, on full rank 
of Maj.-Gen. D. Oct. 31, 1879. 

Hook’er, Sir WiLLIAM Jackson, an English botanist, 
s. at Norwich, 1785, became director-general of the royal 
gardens at Kew, and prof. of botany in Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Among his best works are, Flora Scotica ; Flora 
Exotica; Flora Borcali-Americana; and British Flora 
(6th ed. 1850). D. 1865.— His son, JoskPH DALTON H., 
also a botanist, B. 1817, is author of Plora Antarctica 
(1844-7); Flora Indica (1852); Flora of New Zealand 
(1853-4); and a treatise On the Vegetation of the Carbo- 
niferous Period, 

Hooper, WILLIAM, (hoop’r,) B. in Boston, 1742, was a 
delegate to the first Continental Con 1774, signed 
the aration of Independence, an D. in 1790. 

Hooping =- cough, (hoop'ing-kóf,) or WHOOPING- 
couaH. (Med) An infectious, and sometimes contagious 
disease, mostly attacking children, especially in the 
spring and antumn. It is marked by a convulsive 
strangulating cough, in which the patient whoops, 
with a deep inspiration of the breath. This is one of 
those diseases which seldom occur more than once in a 
lifetime; and hence it probably is that, as few children 
np. it, it is comparatively rarely noticed in adults. 
Morbid anatomy has failed to throw any direct light 
upon its special seat. The proportion of deaths to re- 
coveries in cases of H.-C. has not been satisfactorily 
determined, but when there is n severe epidemic, the 
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mortality due to this disease is often very great; the 
deaths, however, in the great majority of cases, occur 
among the poorer classes, This mortality is, in reality, 
due rather to the bronchitis and pneumonia (or inflam- 
mation of the lungs), which are uent complications 
of H.-C., than to the disease itself. 


Mgnt bird, alis Cevthiade, inhabit N. Athen aud 8. 


urope. It is abt. the size of a thrush, and its head is 
ornamented with a handsome crest, com of cinna- 
mon-colored feathers of unequal lengths, having a white 


bar and black tips, which it can expand and depress at 
pleasure. Its name is derived from its continually 
aeri in soft and rapid tones, a peculiar sound re- 
sembling hoop, hoop, h 

Hoorn, (hoarn,) a fortided seaport of Holland, on the 
Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N.E. of Amsterdam. 1t is largely 
engaged in shipbuilding. Pop. 11,000. 

Hoosic Tunnel, (Tur,) (hoo'sik.) See TUNNEL. 

Hop, (hop) [Du.] (Bot) See HUMULUS. 

Hop'-fly. (Zoél.) Sco APHIDÆ. \ 

Hopkins, Sternen, (hóp'kinz,) an American statesman, 
p. at Scituate, R. I., 1707. He was elected to Congress, 
1774, and signed the Declaration of Independence, 1776, 
D. 1785. 

Hopkins, in Kentucky, a W. co.; area, 750 eq. m.; C. 
Madisonville —In Teras, a N.E. co.; area, 960 sq. m.; O. 
Tarrant. 

Hopkinsians, (/dp-kin'zhdnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Cal- 
vinistic sect, founded by one Samuel Hopkins, an 
American divine, 1721-1803. They repudiate the doc- 
trine of imputation, and lay it down as their leading 
tenet that disi ed benevolence is the true exempli- 
fication of godliness and virtue, even as 
that of vice und evil. 

Hopkinson, FRANCIS, an American statesman, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1737, was a delegate from N. J. to the 
Continental Congress, and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776. D. 1791.— His son, JosePH H.,a dis- 
tinguished jurist, was B. 1770. He was author of the 
famous national anthem — Hail Columbia, D, 1842. 

Hopkinsville, (^óp'kinz-vil) in Kentucky, a town, 
C. of Christian co., on Little River, 204 m. 8.W. of Frank- 


fort. 

Ho r, (hop'pür.) (Mach) A wooden trough in a 
P through Pin) the grain passes in order to be 
ground into flour. 

Hor, (Mount,) (hór,)) a summit of the Mount Seir 
range, in Arabia, in the Arabah valley, bet. the Dead 
Sea and the Elanitic Gulf. Its present name is Jebel- 
neby- Harboon, und a Moslem tomb of Aaron marks the 
supposed site of that prophet's burial-place. 

Horace, (hór'üs,) (QUINTUS HoRATIUS FLACCUS,) one of 
the greatest of Latin poets, was B. at Venusia, 65 B. €. 
He studied at Rome, under Orbilius Pupillus, and com- 
pleted his education at Athens. He then joined the 
Roman army, and fought under Brutus at Philippi; 
thereby occasioning the confiscation of his patrimo- 
nial estate. On his return to Rome, he embraced liter- 
ature as a profession, and was so fortunate as to find a 
liberal and life-long patron in Mæcenas (q. v). His 

tical works consist of odes, satires, and epistles — 
all replete with elegance of diction and perfect pro- 
priety of thought and expression, and withal pervaded 
by a certain atmosphere of calm and well-bred philos- 
ophy, that renders them irresistibly attractive to the 
minds and tastes of cultivated men. D. 8 B.c. 

Hore, (hó're.) [L. (ayto) Goddesses of the hours, and 
s tendants upon the iot of the sun at the gates of 

eaven. 

Horatii and Cnratii, (hó-ra'she-i.) (Rom. Hist. 
The names of two sets of tliree brothers each, select 
by the Romans and Albans as their respective cham- 
pions in a combat ordered to decide whether Rome 
should belong to Alba, or Alba to Rome. The Roman 
Horatii came off the victors, and Alba accordingly sub- 
mitted, B. c. 670. 

Horde, (hórd.) [Tartar horda.) A company or tribe 
of people who pursue a vagrant and migratory mode 
of life, sleeping in wagons or under tents, and existing 
by plunder and rapine, The Tartars are a race of this 


selfishness is 


nda. 

Hordeum, (hór'de-&m.) [L.] (Bot) The Barley, one 
of the most valuable of the genera of grasses (Grami- 
macer). As a corn-plant, barley is perhaps one of the 
most early cultivated, and ite different varieties can bo 
grown under a wider range of climatal differences than 
almost any other variety of cereal. The gen.may be 
distinguished by its spikelets being in threes arranged 
on opposite si of the rachis, heace forming a bi- 
lateral spike. Of the many varieties of cultivated 
barley, those known as distichous or two-rowed bar- 
ley are those more commonly cultivated, for in them 
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. of Dodge co. 
Horizon, hors an) [Gr. horizón, a termination.] 
(Ast.) The circular line where the sky appears to meet 


tbe sea, or the earth's plane. This is the sensible H. 
Tho rational H. is the circle formed by a plane passing 
oA a the centre of the earth, parallel to the sensi- 
ble HZ, and produced to mect the heavens, 

Horn, (hdrn.) [A.8.] (Nat. Hist.) Horns are appen- 
dages to the frontal bones of many of the extensive 
families of ruminants, and are obviously intended as 
weapons of defence, With reference to structure, 
horns may be divided into three classes: 1. Antlers, 
which have the structure of bone; 2. The horns of 
the rhinoceros and buffalo, which consist of epider- 
mic formations; and, 3. Hollow horns like those of 
oxen, in which the horny matter is disposed in con- 
centric layers round a ecntre of true bone. Horn is 
susceptible of being cut into a great variety of forms; 
its properties render itan article of considerable value 
in the hands of the turner and other manufacturers, 
for combs, snuff-boxes, knife-handles, lanterns, &c. Im- 
mense quantities are annually imported from all parts 
of the world, 

Horn, Gustar, Count or, a Swedish general, B. 1592, 
commanded the left wing of the army at Leipzig, 1631, 
and served under Gustavus Adolphus at Lützen. In 
1642 he held the chief command of the army which 
reduced Denmark to submission. D.,constable of 8we- 
den, in 1657, 

Horn, PniLiPPE DE MoNTMORENCI-NIVELLE, COMTE DE, a 
Flemish patriot, B. 1522, after serving with distinction 
ns Admiral of the Low Countries and President of the 
Council of State under Philip II., became implicated in 
the alleged treason of Count Egmont, and suffered 
death accordingly, 1668, 

Horn'/benm. (Bot. Sco OARPINUS. 

Hornbill, (ZoX.) See BUCERIDÆ. 

Horn'blende, (hdrn/blénd.) [Gor.] (Min) A name 
given to minerals of very diflerent external appear- 
ance, They are composed of silica, alumina, magnosia, 
lime, and oxide of iron, H. is usually of a greenish or 
blackish-green color, and forms the bases of rocks of 
tho basaltic series. Augite is near akin to it, 

Pere cent: (Zoàl.) LucanIDa. 
ornenstle, (hórn'kds-l) a town of England, co. 
Lincoln, on tho Bane, 18 m. E. of Lincoln. It is cele- 
brated for its great annual fairs of horses and cattle. 
Pop. 5,720. 

Horned-hog, (hdrnd-.) (Zodl.) Rame as BABYROUSSA, 

v. 


q.v. 

Iorned-tend; or frog, (-(d.) (Zodl.) Sce Iguana, 
Korned-viper. (Zoji.) The English of CERABTEA, q. v. 

Mornellsville, (hórncz-vil,) in New York, a town of 
Stouben co., 90 m, 8,4. of Buffalo. Jop. 4,552. 

Mior'met. [A.S.Ayrnet.] (Zodl.) Seo VESPARLE. 

Horn-pop y. (Bot) See GLAUCIUM, 
orn-snake. (Zojl) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Hornstone, (hórn'són.) (Min.) A brittle flint-like 
yar, of quartz. 

Horn-work, (-wiirk.) (Fortif.) An outwork which 
advances beyond the glacis towards the field, and is 
composed of two horn-shaped demi-bastions, connected 
by a curtain. 

Horologium, (-loje-tim.) [L. a timepiece.] (Ast) 
A 8. constellation bet. Eridanus and Canopus. 

Horology, (^oról'oje. [From Gr. héra, and logos, 
doctrine.] The science which treats of methods of 
measuring and marking the hours of the day. The 
term H. was formerly applied to any contrivance for 
measuring time, as tho clepsydra and sun-diul. H. now 
embraces the priuciples of the construction of clocks 
and watches. The date of the introduction of a com- 
bination of wheels and pinions to measure time is un- 
certain, but it is known that in 1364 a German named 
Henrich de Wyck set up a clock, regulated by a balance, 
for Charles V. of France. Since that date, clocks and 
watcues have superseded all other contrivances for 
marking the hours of the day. All varieties of time- 
pieces include five essential parts:—1, A moving 
power, 2. Anindicator by whose uniform motion time 
is measured, 3. Au accurately divided scale over which 
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to the Indicator. 5. A regulator to render the motiog 
of all the parts uniform. In the common clock the mow 
ing power is a weight suspended by cords overa pulley, 
which it causes to revolve. The indicator is the hand, 
and the scale is the dial- plate. The mechanism isa 
combination of toothed wheels and pinions, so arranged 
as to secure a required relation between the times of 
revolution of the first wheel and the last. The regulator 
of acommon clock consists of a pendulum and escape- 
ment-wheel. (See PENDULUM and ESCAPEMENT.) The 
former oscillates regularly in equal times, and allows 
one tooth of the escapement-wheel to pass it at each 
oscillation. The escapement is connected with the train 
of wheels moved by the weight, and therefore regulates 
their motion and renders ít uniform. For watches and 
timepieces in which the space required for the ascent 
and descent of the weight wonld be inconvenient, the 
moving power is the elastic force of a maiu-epring. It 
is a ribbon of highly-tempered steel, bent in the form 
of aspiral. When the spring is coiled round its axle 
or arbor, it has a tendency to unceil itself. The arbor 
is free to revolve, and is therefore set in motion by the 
spring. The force of the spring is a variable power, 
and some means is therefore required to render its effect 
regular and uniform. "This is accomplished by a beau- 
tiful contrivance termed the fusee, a conical barrel sur- 
rounded by a flexible chain. The regulating part of a 
watch is usually the balance-wheel. It consists of a fly- 
wheel, having a heavy rim and a fine spring, termed a 
hair-spring, attached by one extremity to the axle of 
the wheel, and by the other to a fixed point. The 
spring is placed ina certain spiral form natural to it, 
and to which when disturbed it has a tendency to re- 
turn. When the wheel is drawn aside, therefore, the 
spring causes it to oscillate. The oscillations of the 
spring, like those of a pendulum, are isochronous. An 
escapement-wheel renders the balance-wheel effective 
in regulating the motion of the other parts. In the 
machinery of the watch or clock it is necessary to in- 
terpose a series of wheels between the main-spring and 
balance- wheel, so that the main-spring by acting 
through a small space may produce the required num- 
ber of revolutions of the escapement-wheel. Without 
this number, the spring would require frequent winding 
up. The same applies to the works of a clock. 

Horoscope, eerie ee) [Eron Gr. höra, an hour, 
aud skopeo, I inspect.] (Astrol.) A figure or scheme rep- 
resenting the appearance of the heavens and positions 
of the celestial bodies, drawn at a certain time — for in- 
stance, at the moment of a person's nativity ;—it was 
supposed to forecast his future destiny. 

Horrors, Ye.) (/drriirz.) (From L. horrens.] ( Med.) 
Same as DELIRIUM TREMENS, q. v. 

Horry, (hórre,) in S. Carolina, an E. dist., b. 8.E. by 
the Atlantic; area, 1,200 square miles ; Capital, Conway- 
borough. 

Horse, (hórs.) [A.S. hors.] (Zoól.) The Equus caballus, 
a species of tho fam. Equidie, the most beautiful, grace- 
ful, and the most useful to man of all the Pachyderms. 
It is indigenous to the Old World, but has accompanied 
man, and become established in every quarter of the 
globe, lts varieties are very numerous, The Barbary 
or Arab horses are the most beautiful and the fleetest ; 
the largest and strongest are from tlie coastsof the North 
Sea; and the smallest from the north of Sweden and 
Corsica, In Africa, horses still maintain their original 
independence, and range at pleasure in herds of several 
hundreds, having always one or more as an advanced 

uard, to give an alarm at the approach of danger. This 
s expressed by a sudden snorting, at which the main 
body gallops off with the most surprising swiftness. In 
South America there are wild horses, the descendanta 
of those introduced by the Spaniards and Portuguese. In 
Arabia, almost every man possesses hie horse, which 
lives in the same apartment with himself and family. 
and is considered as constituting an important part of 
it. Itis fed with the most regular attention, is cleaned 
with an incessant assiduity, and is never, on any ac- 
count, ill-treated. The age of a horse under eight years 
old is generally to be known by his teeth. The black 
marks, or cavities denoting the age, are to be found in 
the corner front teeth adjoining the tushes. At four 
years and a half old, the mark tceth are just visible 
above the gum, and the cavity is distinctly to be seen, 
At five, the remaining colt's teeth are shed, and the 
tushes appear. At six, tho tushes are up, and appear 
white, small, and sharp, with a sm'1l circle of flesh 
growing near them; the horse's mouth is then com- 
pleted, the corner teeth being filled up. At eight, the 
black marks disappear. 


Horse’-chestnut. (Botl.) See JESCULUS. 


the indicator mover, 4. A certain mechanism by which | Horse'-fly. (Zodl.) See TABANIDA. , 
motion, originating with the moving power, is imparted | Morse’-guards. (Mil) Bee GUARDS. 
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florse’-macherel. (ZoUL) Bec fcowwRípm. 

Horsemanship, (hórs'mán-s$^Ip.) The art of mán- 
aging the horse upd riding on hls back. 

Morse'-power, (afech.) The work of an engine is 
measu: by the mean pressure on the piston X area 
of the piston X length of tke stroke In England and 
America the unit of work is the foot-pound ; that is, 
the work performed in raising a weight of one pound 
through a height of a foot. Thus, to raise a weight of 
14 pounds through a height of 20 fect would require 
280 foot-pounds, In France the kilogrammetre is used ; 
that is, the work performed in raising a kilogramme 
through a metre, This unit corresponds to 7-233 foot- 
pownds. The rate of work in machines is the amount 
ef work performed in a given time; a second or an 
hour. for example. In the U. States, the rates of work 
are compared by means of ; Which is a con- 
Mere" d unit, and represents 560 foot-pounds in a 


secon 
ilorseless Carriages. A new system of carriage 
ropulsion by small motors in which electric storage 
Pattarien, gasoline engines, etc., supply the power, has 
recently come into popular use in France, and is being 
introduced into the United States The speed of these 
carriages was tested in a race in France in 1895, from 
Paris to Bordeaux and return, a distance of 726 miles. 
The average speed of the winning cafriage was about 
15 milesan hour. The petroleum carriages were run at 
a cost of about 13 cents an hour. Great improvements 
and cheapening of cost are expected in these vehicles, 
and they may go far to banish horses from our streets 

Hortense eniede Beauharnais’ (ór-tóns’,) 
B. in Paris, 1783, was the daughter of the Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, by Josephine his wife, afterwards Empress 
of the French. fn 1802 she was married against her wish 
to Louis Bonaparte, younger brother of Napoleon I., 
and ascended, with him, the throne of Holland in 1806. 
In 1810 she separated from her husband, and after the 
Restoration received the title of Duchesse de St. Leu, 
nud retired with her son, afterwards the Emperor Napo- 
leon IIL, into private life in Switzerland, where she D. 
in 1837. Queen Z.composed the music of the popular 
French national song “ Partant pour la Syrie." 

Horticulture, (hór-te-kült'yür.) (From L. hortus, a 
garden, and cultura, husbandry.] e art of cultivat- 
ing a garden, and rearing the finest kinds of plants. It 
differs from agriculture chiefly in being performed slto- 

ther by manual labor, and being confined within & 
imited space. 

Horton, (hór'tn,)a seaport of Nova Scotia, King's co., 
on Nimes Bay. Pop. 1,518. 

Hosanna, (hó-dn'nah. ([Heb. “Save, I implore 
thee.” ) ipt.) An exclamation of joy or pràise, 
found only once in the Old Testament, viz., P». exvili. 
lt was used by those who conducted Christ into Jeru- 
salem: Matt. xvi., Mark xi., and John xii. It has been 

enerally adopted in the Christian Church, 

ose, (hóz.) [Dan. (Otura, Close-fitting breeches 
or pantaloons reaching from thë hips to the knees; — 
formerly worn: Amoni tho moderns, the term is ap- 
pia to stockings or socks, ihe latter being also styled 

ilf-hose. — A leathern pipe or tube, used with fire- 
engines, for conveying water for the extinguishing of 
fires and contlagrations. —(7'ypog.) Among printers, 
an instrument employed in the tightening and slack- 
ening of the platen cords of a press. 

Hosiery, (ho'zhür-e.)) [From ^ose.] (Com.) Stockings, 
hose, and such knitted or woven articles as comforters, 
mittens, and the like; — used collectively. 

Hosmer, HARRIET, (hóosmür,) an American artist, B. in 
Mass, 1881. In order to devote herself to the study of 
sculpture, took up her residence in Rome, where she 
has since resided. Among the most admired prodtic- 
tions of her chia | are Zenobia in Chains, and Beatrice 


Crnci. 

ÉXosen, (ho-se'ah.) (Script) A canonical book cf the 
Old Testument, aid the first of the minor propheta 
uest B.C.) The contents of this book are mainly 

irected against the corrupt Israelitish kingdom. The 
sins of the people, committed against mercy and privi» 
lege, are denounced in strong language; and judgment 
is threatened against them. We have no certain in- 
formation of the prophet’s life. 

Hospodar, (1da‘po-dir,) or Worwopz. [Sclav. gospo- 
din.) A title borne by the former rulers of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, who received the investiture of their 
principalities from the Sultan, of whom they were 


tributaries, 
Host, (hst) [From L. hostia, a victim.] (Theol) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, the name given to the con- 
secrated wafer, supposed to be changed into the body 
and blood of Christ: —80 styled because looked upon 


86 being u daily sacrifice or victim, offered up for a pro- 
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quum. The Aeration of thé M. id à ceremony 
formed during the Mass, in which the sald wafer is 
aloft and worshipped, 


Hospitalters, (Hnights,) (hds'pe-idl-lirz.) [oe 


A religious order, founded at Jerusalem, 1092, by 
tain monks, who 
there instituted a 
hospita] for pil- 
grims. Under God- 
frey de BoniHo: 
knights supersede 
them in its rule, and 
in 1118 tbe order re- $ 
ceived confirmation V: 
by Pope Pascal II. 
After playing a 
prominent part in 
the Crusades, and 
amalgamatiag with 
the order of St. 
John of  Jefusn- 
lem, the Knights H. 
took Rhodes in 1309, 
defeuted tlie Turks 
at sea 1321, and in 
1341 and 1365 took 
Smyrna and Alex- 
andria respectively. 
In 1480 their * dor 
caused the 5. ian 
Mohammed Li. to ERA 
raise the siege -of Fig.304.—A 
Rhodes, after suffer- 
ing immense loss. In 1522, after a memorable siege by 
the Turks, they were forced to abandon that island to 
them, and found a new home in Malta, granted them 
by the Emperor Charles V. This order was suppressed 
in Englund in 1510, and in France in 1792; and, after 
their expulsion froni Malta by the French, six years 
later, they sank into political insignificance. The 
knights followed the Augustine rule, and wore, as 
their distinguisling badge, a white cross embroidered 
upon a black robe. They are known in history vari- 
ously as Knights Hotpitdlers, Knights of St. John-of Jeru- 
salem, Knights of Rhodes, und Kuights of Malla. 

Hostnge, (hdst'dj.) [From L. hostis, a foeman.] A 
person surrendered to ati enemy as a pledge or security 
for the performance of the articles of a treaty, and re- 
leased on fulfilment of the same. 

Hostilius, TULLIUS, (hós-til'e-üs,) s. Numa as 3d king 
of Rome, abt. 650 p. c. During his reign occurred the 
Alban war, terminated by the combat of the Horati: 
and Curiatii. Rée Horatii. 

Hot'-bed. (Hort) A bed of earth with horse-dung, 
or other manure, set ina wooden frame-work covered 
with glass;—it serves to protect early plunts from 
frost, &¢., and also affords heat to such as will not thrive 
in the open air. 

Hot-blast, (-blidst.) (Metall.) See BragT-FURNACE. 





Hotch-pot, or Hotch-potch, (hdch'pot.) (Fr. 
hochepot. (row) A quaint legal phrase used when it 
is directed in a settlement or will that any member of 


& class shall divide property which he may acquire with 
the rest of that class :— such process is termed bríng- 
ing it into hotchpot. 

Hotel, (ho-tél’.) (0. Eng. hostel, from L. hospitalia, 
apartments for guests.) In its general and best under- 
stood sense, a superior kind of house of entertainment 
for guests and travellers. In France, the word is also 
apolied to the town-residence of persons of rank, 
wealth, or distinctio. HoTkL DE VILLE, in France, a 
building devoted to the business purposes of u mut 
cipality. A city-hall, a town-hall. 

Hothouse, (hothous) (Hort) A building erected in 
gardens, or elsewhere, for the rearing of exotic or other 
plants that require heat, as well as for the forcing ot 
fruit to premature ripeness. 

Hiot-pres'sing. (Jrint) A method by which a glos 
is imparted to printed sheets of paper. It is done b 
means of hydraulic pressure between a series of mill- 
boards in alternate hot and cold luyers. 

Hot Spring, (-spring,) in Arkansas, a 8.W. central 
co. ; area, sq.m. It takes its name from its numer- 
ous springs of mineral waters ; C. Rockport. 

Hottentots, (^óttn-tótis.) (Ethnol.) A 8. African race 
of people which originally inhabited Cape Colony, un- 
der the name of Qinque. They are mild and inoffen- 
sive, and both mentally and physically an inferior race 
to the Kaffres. In complexion they are of a sallowi«h 
brown, almost approaching yellow, and, after arriving 
at maturity, their persons acquire a degree of alnwst 
repulsive ugliness. Their country extends east ward 
along the sea-coast to the territory of the Kalres, and 
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is b. N. by the Orange River. Their numbers range from 
10,000 to 30,000, according to different authorities. 

Hottentots bread. (Bot) Soe TESTUDINARIA. 

Mot-well, (-o.) (Mach) In steam-engines, the 
reservoir which receives the water emptied out of the 
condenser by the air-pump. 

Houdon, Jean ANTOINE, (oo-donig’), a distinguished 
French sculptor, B. at Versailles, 1741, became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy in 1775, and, later, was ad- 
mitted into the Institute. Among his productions are 
the statue of Washington in the State-house at Rich- 
mond, Va., and the statues of Voltaire and Cicero. D. 
1838. 

Houghton, (hó'tn, or haw'tn,) a N.W. co. of the upper 
Michigan peninsula, surrounded E. and N.W. by Luke 
Michigan ; C. Houghton. 

Hound, (hound. [A.8. hund.) A name commonly given 
to thosó kinds of dogs which are used in hunting, but 
more especially to those which hunt by scent rather 


than by sight. 
Hound’s-tongue, Cin) ( Bot.) See CYNoGLossUM. 
Hour, (hour.) fi hora.] The twenty-fourth part of a 


nean solar day. Angularly measured, an hour is equal 
to 15 deg. of space, and is subdivided into 60 minutes, 
each minute being divided into 60 seconds. Astrono- 
mers count 24 hours from mid-day to mid-day. Italians 
from “enset to sunset.—Cunonical H. (Eccl) See Ca- 
NONICAL. — The Hours. (Myth.) See Hora. 

Hour'-glass, (-glds.) (Horol.) A kiad of chronometer 
by which time is measured by the running down of 
sand from an upper part toa lower through a small 
aperture. It is in the form of a double bulb connected 
by a narrow neck. 

Houris, (hoo’rez.) [From Ar. har al oyûn, black-eyed.] 
The name which designates the fabled nymphs of the 
Mohammedan paradise, represented, according to the 
description of them given in the Koran, as surpassing 
in voluptuous grace and beauty all that the imagina- 
tion of mortals can conceive. They enjoy the attributes 
of immortal youth, and are the destined brides of the 
faithful aftor death. 

Housatonic, (hoo-saA-tón'Ik,) a river having its source 
in 3 ., Berkshire co., and its embouchure in Long 
Island Sound, bet. Fairfield and New Haven cos. after 
a 8. and S. E. course of abt. 150 m. 

House, (hous.) [A.S. Caro) Primarily and generally, 
any edifice or building designed or appropriated for 
human habitation. —(Geneal.) An illustrious race or 
dynasty, or a noble line, descended from one common 
stock of ancestors ; as, the house of Hapsburg. — ( Com.) 
A firm of merchants or traders; as, the house of Baring 
Brothers and Co.—(Astrol.) The twelfth part of the 
heavens, the division of which latter was founded upon 
the pretended influence of the stara, when meeting in 
them, on all sublunary bodies, These influences were 
supposed to be either good or bad, and to each of these 
H. particular virtues were assigned, on which astrolo- 
gers drew up and formed a judgment of their horoscopes. 
—H. oF Correction, ( Law.) A prison, or place of deten- 
tion and punishment for convicted offenders. — H. or 
Commons, H. or Lonps, See PARLIAMENT. — H. or REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See CONGRESS. 

BSHEiouse' breaking, (-brák'ing.) (Law.) The break- 
ing into and entering of a house by daylight, with the 
intent to steal, is a felony; if no theft is actually com- 
mitted, it is a misdemeanor. A crime of the same char- 
acter committed during the night-time is called a bur- 


lary, q. v. 
Mouse -4nake. (Zodl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 
Houssa, (hoos'sah,) a region of Mid-Africa, b. N. by the 
Great Desert, and W. by the Niger. It is a country but 
little known, inhabited by negroes of a superior type 
(Fig.395.) Kashna, its C. is in N. Lat. 129 0’ 19", E. Lon. 
89 30". 


Houston, Sax, (hü'stün,) an American general, B. in 
Va., 1793, entered Congress in 1823, and 4 years later 
became governor of Tennessee. After emigrating to 
Texas in 1832, he was elected to the chief command of 
the army which defeated the Mexicans under Santa 
Anna a£ San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. II was elected 
president ef Texas in tlie same year, and reélected in 
1841. After the admission of Texas into the Union asa 
State, H. twice represcated her in the National Senate, 
and filled the gubernaterial chair in 1859. D. 1852. 

Hous'ton, in Georgia, n central county ; area, 550 

miles; C Perry. - In Minnesota, a 8. E. county, 
toaching Wisconsin and lowa; area, 570 square miles ; 
C. Caledonia.—In 7 raa, an E county; area, 1,295 
square miles; C. Crockett. A city of same State, C. 
ot Harris county, on Buffalo Bayou, +00 miles E. 8. E. 
of Austin. 

Howard. (o'ürl,the patronymic of a noble English 
bou, eue cat ia Listury ; the chief of which, the Duke 
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of Norfolk, ranks as the premier r of hís country. 
Among the most distinguished of its members were 
Lorp HOWARD or EFFINGHAM (1536-1624), Lord High Ad- 
miral of England, who defeated the Spanish Armada.— 
Henry, EARL or Surrey, the earliest of England's classi- 
cal queo d )— GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK, EARL 
ov CARLISLE, author and statesman, (1802-64.)— Tomas, 
2d Duke or NORFOLK (1454-1524), who won the great 
battle of Flodden over the Scots ; — his son, 'TRoMAS, 3d 
Duke or NonroLK, and Lord Treasurer, (1473-1553) ; — 
his grandson, Tuomas, 4th Duke, executed in 1572 for 
an alleged conspiracy in favor of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
THOMAS, EARL OF ARUNDEL (1591-1616), the collector of 
the fainous Arundel Marbles now at Oxford — and Carta 
ERINF, 3d queen of Henry VIII. 





Fig. 395. — 4 wous:s a 

Howard, in Indiana, a N. central county ; area, 295 
square miles ; C. Kokomo. —In Jowa, a N. N. E. county, 
b. on Minnesota ; area, 430 square miles ; C. N. Oregon. 
—In Mary'and, a central county; area, 280 square 
miles; C. Elheott's Milis.—?n Misscurt, a N. central 
county ; area, 432 square miles ; C. Fayette. 

Howe, Eis, (how,) an Amorican mcchanician, B. in 
Mass. 1819, finished iu 1845 a machine for sewing, which 
he patented in the following year — a wonderful inven- 
tion which has revolutionized certain departments of 
manual labor. D. 1867. 

Howe, Julia Warp, an American authoress, n. in New 
York, 1819, has published some poems of considerable 
ment and also written the popular Battle Hymn of the 

epublic. 

Howe, RICHARD, 1st Eart, an English admiral, n. 1725, 
commanded the English fleet in American waters, 
1776-8, which paralyzed the efforts of the French wi- 
miral D'Estaing to assist the American revolutionista. 
On the 1st June, 1794, he gained a brilliant victory off 
Cape La Hogue, capturing 7 French ships of the line. 
D. 1799. His brother, Str WILLIAM, B. 1728, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the English forces sent 
toact against the Americans, 1775; sustained a repulse 
at Bunker Hill (1775); gained the battle of Long Islan, 
and occupied the city of New York, 1776; and after the 
victory of Brandywine, took Philadelphia, 1777. Ie 
resigned his command in the following year, and n. in 


1814. 

Howell, (how’cl,) in Missouri, a S. co., b. by Arkansas; 
area, 900 sq. m. ; C. West Plains. 

Howitzer, (hou'its-ür.) (Ger. haubitze, cupola-shaped.] 
(Gun.) A kind of mortar mounted on a gun-carriage, 
constructed of brass or iron, and formerly much used 
in projecting grenades, canister, and, sometimes, hot 
shot. The English first brought them into vogue dur- 
ing the latter half of the 17th cent. H. have become 
to a great degree superseded by shell-guns. 

Howlers, (howl'ürz.) (Zool) Se» SAPAJOUS. 

Howth, (houth,) a town and fashionable seaside resort. 
of Ireland, at the base of the famous hill of same name 
which forms the N. headland at theentrance to Dublin 
Bay, 8 m. E.N.E. of the city of Dublin. Pop. 3,000. 

Huamanga, (/ucd-mdng'gdh,) a city of Peru, C. of a 

. of the dep. of Ayacucho, 140 miles N.N.W. of Cuzco. 
Rear it, 1824, Sucré defeated the Spaniards, and thereby 
ended their rule in 8. America. Pop. 20,000. 

Huancavelica, (hwdn-kah-va-le’kah,) a town of 
Peru, C. of a dep. of same name, 80 m. W.N.W. of Hua 
manga. Pop. 10,000, : 

Huanuco, (/1i-noo'ko,)& town of Peru, dep. of Junin, 
25m. S.B. of Janja, Pop. 6,000, 


HUA 


(hwd-rde’,) a town of Peru, C. of dep. Anca- 
cho, 130 m. S.E. of Truxillo Pe: 6,000. 

Hue, EvanisTE Régis, ABBÉ, (ook,) a French author, B. 
at Toulouse, 1813, after a missionary career in the Far 
Kast, published on his return to France in 1852, Travels 
(1861): ecd ai and MEE T CANA Empire 

; an ristianity in ina, rtury, and Thi 
(1857). D. 1860 y i "^ 
Hudibras 


(hü'de-brd«) (Lit) See BUTLER (SAMUEL) 
Hudson, 


HENDRIK, (^üd'sün,) an English navigator, 


while in the service of the Dutch East India Company ' 


in 1609, discovered the river in New York State since 
called by his name. Next year he discovered and ex- 
plored Hudson's Bay, and in 1611 is supposed to have 
perished at sea, after being deserted by his crew. 
Hudson, (^üd'sün,) a great river of the U. States, and 
after the 8t. Lawrence, the largest stream emptying 
into the N, Atlautic, rises in N. Lat. 41°, and taking a 
erally S course, falls into the above ocean, below 
ew York city, in abt. N, Lat. 4)? 41’, after a flow of 
abt. 28) miles, 120 of which afford navigation for large 
ships. The H. is not less noted for its commercial fa- 
cilities, than for the romantically picturesque scenery 
found along its banks. Jts principal affluent is the 
Mo:awk, :n Albany co. The Æ., at its mouth, forms 
the harbor of New York, 4 m. in width, and one of the 
finest in the New World —In Michigan a village of 
Lenawee co , abt 16 m. W. of Adrian. Pop. 2,459—In 
New Jersey,aN.E.co. area, 180sq. m. ; O Jersey City. 
—In New York, a handsome city, O. 
ef Columbia co.,on the Hudson, 116 m. N. of the city 
of New York. 
Wud’son’s Bay, (hüd'rünz-) a 
Brit. N. America, bet. N. Lat. 51-649, and W. Lon. 77- 
95°. On the N. it communicates with the Arctic Ocean 


000. 
by Fox Channel, Coronation Gulf, and the Gulf of Boo- | Hull., (A.S. Aul. 


thia; and on the E. by Hudson's Strait with Davis" 
Strait. This noble expanse of waters contains innu- 
merable islands and reefs ; occupies an area of abt. 510,000 
sq. m.; presents a succession of bold, rocky shores; 
and is navigable only during a portion of the year. 

Hiud'son's Strait, in Brit. N. America, a large arm 
of the sea, connecting Hudson's Bay with Davis' Strait 
and the N. Atlantic Ocean. Its length is abt. 450 m.; 
its width, 100 m. 

Hue, na) (Paint.) See CoLORING. 

Hud, (hoo'ay,) a strongly fortified city of 8.E. Asia, C. 
of the empire of Anam, on a river of the same namr, 
10 m. from its mouth in the China Sea; Lat. 16° 19/ 7., 
Lon. 107° 12’ R. Pop. 100,000. 

Huerfano. fs ied in Oblorado, a B.E. co. b. 
8. by the Indian Ter. and New Mexico; area, 11,760 aq. 
m.; C. Hormosillo, 

Hugh Capet. See Uarzr. 

Hughes, Tuomas, (hüz,) better known under his s0- 
briquet of Tom Browy, an English author, B. in co. 
Der! 1823. His most popular novel, Tom Brown's 
School-days, appeared in 1857, and a sequel to it, Tom 
Brown at oe in 1861, H., was a liberal member 
of the English liament, visited the United States 
and met with a singularly warm and flattering recep- 


tion. 

Hugo, Victor MARIE, Vicomte, (00-g5^,) a French poet 
and novelist, B. at Besancon, 1802. In his 20th year, 
the publication of the 1at vol. of Odes and Ballads raised 
him at once into high literary repute —a popular esti- 

‘mate of his genius amply confirmed by the production 
of his fine poems Les Orientales (1828), and the Feuilles 
d Automne (1832). H., ulong with Dumas and others, 
warinly opposed the heretofore so-called classical French 
drama by substituting for it the romantic ; and strength- 
ened the school with his brilliant plays entitled Ær- 
nani (1830) and Marion De l'Orme (1831). Next ap- 
peared the Notre Dame de Paris, an historical romance 
of high merit (1831); Les Misérables, aleo a novel (1862); 
The Toilers of the Sea (1865) ; and in 1869 a romance en- 

titled The Man who Laughs—a work which, while it 
eentains some brilliant descriptive proved 
unworthy of the author's previous reputation — a dead 
failure, in short. H. became a member of the Acad- 
emy in 1841, and a peer of France in 1815. Profess- 
ing extreme republican principles, he sat for Paris in 
the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and was exiled for 
bis antagonism to the Napoleonic coup delat of Dec., 

1851. During his exile, he launched a caustic diatribe 

against the imperial power, under the title of Napoleon 

le Petit (1852). After the fall of the empire, 1870, H. 

returned to France, and was elected a member of the 

National Assembly; but his inordinate self-esteem ex- 

posed him to ridicule; and his advocacy in behalf of 

the acts of the Commune excited against him in the 

Assembly such violent reprobation, that he resigned. 


* 
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His later works are L'Année Maudite, Quatre Vingt- 
sh ere MM ACA QM La &c. In 1876, H. was 
again elected a Senator. D. at Par y 22, 1885. 

Huguenot, (7a jenot) [From Low Ger. ei 
conspirators.] (Fr. Hist.) A term — originally one o 
o prom syne to the early French Protestants 

er the year 1560. The origin of the word, and ita 
literal meaning, has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The history of the riseand progress of the H. 
forms one of the most interesting and instructive por 
tionsof French history. They underwent severe perse- 
eution during the reigns of Francis I and Henry IL, 
until 1562, when the right of toleration was nominally 
accorded them : — nominally, since the religious preju- 
dices of the people, fomented against them by contend- 
ing political factions, ruged as fiercely as ever, till 
France was nearly desoluted by what were termed 
“religious wars.” In 1572 occurred the massacre of 
Bt. Bartholomew (q.v.). Henry IV.— previously one 
~ of their leaders — protected them by the Edict of 
Nantes, 1598; bnt in 1685 that edict was revoked, 
thereby causing the exodus of half a million of French- 
men, who fled to other countries where the free exer- 
cise of their religious belief might be ri and 
where their wealth and industrial capacity laid the 
foundations of later prosperous and enlightened com- 
munities. 

Halll, (^il) a borough and seaport of England, E. Rid- 
PX den York, on the «estuary of the Humber, 34 m. E. 
B.E. of York. It is the great emporium of English 
commerce with the Baltic and the N. of Europe. Pep. 
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121,598. 
t inland sea of | Hutt. a town of Canada, p. Qnebec, riding of West Ottawa, 


on the Ottawa River, opposite Ottawa. op. of Riding, 


( Shipbuilding.) The shel), frame, or 
body of a ship, dívested of its masts, spars, and rigging. 
—Hvtt pown. (Naut.) A ship at sea is said to be 
down, when only her upper masts can be perceived 
above the horizon. 

Hall, Isaac, an American naval commander, B. in 
Conn., 1775. After serving with credit in the opera- 
tions before Tripoli, 1 , H., while in command of 
the frigate Constitution in 1812, encountered the British 
frigate Guerriere, and took her after a sanguinary con- 
test of half an hour. This was the opening naval action 
ofthe war. D. 1843. 

Humanitarians, (^hü-mdn-e-ta're-Inz.) [Fr. human- 
ttaires.] (Theol) The name assigned to the several 
classes of anti-Trinitarians, who regard Christ as a mere 
man, and refuse to ascribe to him any supernatural 
character, whether of origin or of nature. The name 
H. is also sometimes applied to the disciples of St. Si- 
mon, and in general to those who look to the perfecti- 
bility of human nature as their great moral and social 
dogma, and ignore altogèthor the dependence of man 
epon supernatural aid, believing in the all-sufficiency 
of his own innate powers. 

Humanities, (The,) (hü-mdn'e-tlz) [From L. hu 
manitas, good scholarship.] (Edwc.) A term applied in 
Scottish university parlance, «s a synonym for polite 
literature or the belles-lettres, including classical 
scholarship. 


| Hum'ble-bee. (Zotl.) See Arma. 
| Humble- 


lant. (Boh) Bee MIMOSA. 
Humboldt, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEXANDER, BARON 
VON, an eminent German scientist and traveller, waa B. 
in Berlim, 1769. After studying at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, Güttingen, and Freyburg, he became director- 

n.of the mines of Anspach in 1792, which office he 
held for abt. 4 years. He had already made a consid- 
erable reputation as a writer on science, when in 1799 
he started with Bonpland for 8. America, and occupied 
4 years in the exploration of that continent, and about 
a year more in investigating the natural history, &c., 
of Mexico. After his return to Fare in 1804, he 
passed a period of 20 years in Puris, and was there ad- 
mitted into the Institute. In 1829, Æ. made a scientific 
exploration of Central Asia, and during the 18 years 
following was engaged in aiplomatic affairs on behalf 
of the Prussian govt. D.in Berlin, 1859. 80 numerous 
and various are blished works of this great savant, 
that in this place a brief retrospect of the principal ones 
only can be given. They comprise a Journey to the Equi- 
noctial ions of the Now Continent; General Physics 
and ; On the Geographical Distribution of Plants 
according to the Temperature and Altitude ; Central Asia ; 
Researches on the Chains of Mountains and the Compara- 
tive Climatology ; Aspects of Nature; and, lastly, what 
is commonly esteemed his masterpiece, Kosmos — Essay 
of a Physical Description of the Universe — written in 
his 74th year. — His brother, KARL WILHELM, BARON Von 
@,, 90 eminent statesmen and philologer, a. 1767, be 
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eame tho friend and literary counsellor of Schiller 
and Güthe; Prussian minister at Rome (1802); and 
minister of Public Instruction in Prussia, 1808-10, dur- 
ing his tenure of which office he Meer aided iu tlie 
establishment of Berlin University. e represented 
Prussia at the Congress of Vienna, 1814; was ambassa- 
dor to England in 1816; and sppointed minister of stute 
and privy councillor in 1819, D. 1835. Asa critic and 
scientific author, H. has been styled the “creator of 
comparative philology." His works include an Essay 
on the Greeks ; & Memoir on Comparative Linguistics ; and 
Researches on the Aborigines of Spain by Means of the 


Basque "re AY e. 
Hum'boldt, fo California, a N.W. co., washed by the 
Pacific; area, 2,880 square miles; C. Eureka.—In Jowa, 


HUN 


of the organic matter in soils. Alkalies dissolve this 
substance, and on the addition of an acid to the brows 
solution, a brown precipitate is obtained, which is said 
to contain humic, ulmic, and geic acids; but these sub- 
stances do not crystallize, and their existence as defi- 
nite acids appears to be somewhat doubtful. Æ. does 
not contribute directly to the food of plants; but as 
it is one of the most highly hygrometrical substances 
known, it confers cn the soil the power of ere 
&nd retaining water, thus diminishes its tenacity, an 
allows of its being more easily worked. Additionally, 
from its dark color, it causes the more rapid absorption 
of heat from the sun’s rays. It is, therefore, in mod- 
arate pentities, an indispensable constituent of a fer- 
tile soil. 


a N.W. county, area, 538 square miles; C. Dakota—In| Hundred, (hün'drid; commonly pron. hün'dürd.) 


Nevada, a N.W. county, bordering on Oregon; area, 
14,850 square miles; C. Unionville, 

Hüm'boldt Bay, an inlet of the N. Pacific, Hum- 
boldt co., California, affording an excellent harbor, 270 
m. N. of San Francisco. 

Humboldt Lake, in Nevada, Lat. 40° 10^ N., Lon. 
118° 40’ W.; area, 180 sq. m. It receives the Humboldt 
and St. Mary's rivers. 

Hume, Davi, (hüm,) an eminent historian, n. in Edin- 
burgh, 1711, after laying the basis of a great literary 
reputation by his Treatise on Human Nature; Essays, 
Moral, Political, and Literary ; and other works, pub- 
lished between the years 1754 and 1761 his celebrated 
History of England, for two generations esteemed the 
ablest work of its class, though esteemed by many 
critics open to objection on the score of scepticism and 
undue partiality. D. 1770. 

Humerus, (hi’mir-iis.) [L., the shoulder.] (Anat.) 
The upper part of the arm, bet. the scapula and elbow. 
The os humeri (or brachii, as it is sometimes called,) is 
articulated at one extremity to the scapula, and at the 
other to the ulna and radius, 

Mumiriancere, (hi-miir+-d'se-e.) (Bot) An 0. of 
plants, all. Ericales, consisting of balsamic trees or 
shrubs, natives of tropical America, 

Huinmeller, (hiim’mél-lir.) (Agric.) -An imple- 
ment used in removal of the awn from the grain of 
barley, after it has undergone threshing. 

Hum ’ming-bird. (Zoól) See TROCHILIDÆ. 

Hummock, (hiim’mik.) [Of supposed Ind. deriv.] 
A sheet of ice which presents a surface generally 
level, but here and there diversifled by projections 
arising from the ice having been upheaved by some 

reasure or force from beneath. — Also, a name given 

y sailors to a conical hillock which appears on the 
coastline of a country, a8 seen from the sea. In 
Morda, the term refers to & low tract of land, often 
marshy. - 

Humor, Humour, (hü'mür.) [L., moisture.] ( Med.) 
A term generally expressive of the moisture or fluids 
of animal bodies, or a fluid in its morbid or vitiated 
state or condition. — That quality of the mind which 
creates ludicrous or fantastic images or representa- 
tions, but does not possess the brilliancy and poig- 
nancy of wit. While it is usually employed in the pro- 
motion of hilarity and entertaining conversation, it is 
also often made the instrument or vehicle of satire and 
Sarcasm, 


ing stems, and lobed, coarsely-toothed leaves, which 
bear a geueral resemblance to those of the vine, but 
are harsh to the touch. The female flowers form n 
scaly cones or catkins, which, after flowering and dur- 
ing the period of ripening, increase in size, and when 
full grown constitute the well-known “hops” used b 
brewers. The scales also become covered with small 
grains of a resinous substance, called lupuline; and the 
ovary changes into a small nat which is enveloped in 
the enlarged sepal, and is the true fruit. Hops serve 
three important purposes in brewing: Ist, they impart 
an agreeable flavor to the beer; 2d, they check acetous 
fermentation, and thus render the beer capable of 
being kept; 3d, their tannin helps to clarify the beer 
by precipitating the albumen of the barley. Their 
active qualities reside principally in the golden-yellow 
grains of lupuline with which they are covered. 
sides their use in brewing, they are sometimes prescribed 
as a tonic; and on account of their narcotic odor, pil- 
lows stuffed with them are employed to induce sleep. 
Humus, (hamüs.) [i the sof.] (Chem.) Moist wood 
is slowly converted by decay into a brown substance, 
which has been called humus, and forms the chief part 





(Ger. hundert.) (Topog.) In England, a part or division 
of a county : —auciently so ed from its containing 
100 families, or from its furnishing 100 soldiers for the 
wars of the sovereign.— In the State of Delaware, 
U. 8., the cos. are subdivided into hundreds, 


Hundred Days, (The.) (Fr. His.) The historic 


designation of the period AME from Napoleon Is 
entry into Paris on his return from Elba, March 20, 
1815, to the day on which he left it forever, June 29. 


Hundred-weight, (-àt.) (Abbrev. Cwt.) (Camb.) 


‘A weight equal to 112 lbs. avoirdupois, 20 of which 
constitute a ton. 


Hun ry, (ng ga-re) [Magyar Ország; Ger. Un- 


garm) ( DOM OP.) A large country of Central Eu- 
rope, formerly having an independent autonomy, but 
now forming the major portion of the Austrian empire. 
1t consists, for the most part, of a large and fertile, and 
generally well-wooded plain, watered by the Danube 
and its numerous affluents. To the N. and E. this 
lain is b, by the Carpathian Mts., while on the W. 
t impinges upon the provs. of Moravia, Styria, and 
Lower Austria. To the 8., the course of the Danube, 
and its tributary the Save, mark the line of the Turk- 
ish frontier. Area, 82,867 Eng. sq. m. H. is rich in 
mines of the precious metals, iron, copper, and coal. 
It, besides, teoms with agricultural woalth, growing 
large crops of cereals, hemp, tobacco, &c. Its wines, 
especially that of Tokay, ure of excellent quality. The 
chief manufs. are cotton, woollen, and coarse linea 
fabrics, and glass and earthenware. — Chief towns. 
Pesth-Buda (the twin-cap.), Maria Theresienstadt, Te- 
mesvar, Szegedin, Grosswardein, Debreczin, Presburg, 
Komorn, Gran, and Arad. The inhab. consist of seven 
distinct races, viz., the Magyars (Hungarians Proper), 
Slovaks, Croata, Rusniaks, Jews, Germans, and - 
lachs. The Roman Catholic is the chief form of re- 
ligion: the Greek and Protestant churches count also 
many adherents. During the Roman sera, H. formed 
the W. portion of Dacia and the 8. of Pannonia. Later 
it was overrun by the Goths, who were expelled by 
the Huns, a people who were destined to give their 
name to the country. In the 7th cent., H. was held by 
the Avari, until the irruption of the Magyars —an 
Asintic race—in 894. Under their chief, Arpad, the 
latter subjected the country, and transformed it into & 
monarchy in 1000, under Stephen I. (surnamed the 
Saint) A long line of native sovereigns succeeded — 
the principal of whom are alluded to elsewhere — and 
H. became a great and flourishing kingdom during the 
next four centuries. In 1526, however, occu tlie 
Turkish Pr Hon of a great portion of her territory, 
and in 1570 it passed under the rule of the House 
Austría, in which the monarchical succeasion was de- 
clared hereditary. H. remained faithful to that dy- 
nasty till 1548, when the Mpeg infractions of their 
constitutional privileges led to an ill-starred revolt on 
the of the Hungarian ple, which ended in sub- 
ting them to Austria still more firmly than before. 
ince that time, however, owing to the more liberal 
rn d of the imperial govt. inaugurated by Baroh von 
ust, a change has occurred for the better. In 1867, 
the present emperor granted to Hungary a renewal of 
her ancient constitutional rights and privileges, and 
took an oath, on his coronatien as king of the Magyara, 
to preserve and uphold them. Pop. 14,234,205 


Hunger, (hüng'gr:) [^. 8.] (Physiol.) The necessi 
food. H. 


for takin s an internal sensation, whic 

some authors have attributed to the friction between 
the sides of the stomach in Its empty etate; others, tu 
the compression of the nerves, when the organ is con- 
tracted ; others, again, to the action of the gustric juice, 
&c. It is dictated by the wants of the system ; — further 
we know not. The sensation of H. is at first rather 
agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant, when 
prolonged, and, if not appeased, results, after a time 
more or less long, in the terrible agony called StaRvs 

B, q. 9. 
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Muns, (hiinz.) [L. Hunni.] (His.) A barbaric race 
of Scythian extraction which inhabited the plains of 
several centuries prior to the Christian æra, 
and against the incursion of which the famous Wall of 
China was erected. The H.afterward split into two 
separate nations, known respectively as the .N. Huns, 
and the S. Huns, The first of these crossed over into 
Europe, ravaged the Roman empire, and under the 
leadership of Attila (q. v.) sacked the city of Rome, 
in the 6th cent. They were afterward forced by the 
Goths to retire beyond the Tanais; but, later, they 
egain penetrated E. Europe, and peopled the country 
since known as Hungary. 

Hunt, (hün£) in Texas, a N.E. co. ; area, 960 sq. m.; C. 
Greenville. 1 

Si unt, James HaNny Lean, (hiint,) an English poet and 
man of letters, B. near London, 1784, founded the ** Ex- 
aminer” newspaper, and suffered a two years’ imprison- 
ment for lampooning in its columns the Prince Regen 
1812. During his incarceration he wrote the admir 
poems Francesca di Rimimi, The Descent of Liberty, and 
The Feast of the Poets. In 1822 he joined the poets By- 
ron and Shelley in the co-editorship of * The Liberal,” 
and after the death of the former published Recolleo- 
tions of Byron (1828), which was severely animadverted 
upon by the friends of the noble bard. Others of H.'s 
best known works are Stories from the Italian Poets ; 
Men, Women, and Books; and Imagination and Fancy. 
In 1850 his "T interesting Autobiography was given 
to the world. D, 1859. 

Hunt, Tuomas SrzkREY, an eminent American chemist 
and geologist, B. at Norwich, Conn., 1826, In 1847 he 
was engaged in the geological survey of Canada, and 
appointed prof. of chemistry at Quebec. He acted asa 

uror at the Universal Exposition held in Paris, 1855, 
an honorary member of the Royal Society of Londo 
and has largely contributed to the American Journa 
of Science, and to the Transactions of the Royal So- 

ciety, and of the French Academy. 

Hunt, WiLLAM HoLw4N, one of the founders of the 
Pre-Raphaelite school of modern painting, was B. in 
London, 1827. The J4ght of the World is regarded as 
the finest production of his easel. 

Hunter, som (hiarr) the most eminent English 
anatomist of modern times, n. near Glasgow in 1T 
became surgeon of St. George’s Hospital, London, an 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and acquired high celeb- 
rity by his discoveries in comparative anatomy and 

hysiology. D. 1793. 
unterdon, (hünt'ür-dün, in New Jersey, a N.W. 
re b. en Pennsylvania; area, 600 sq. m.5 C. Fleming- 
n, 
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ton; area, 372 sq. m.; C. Huntingdon. Pop. 63,672. — 
HUNTINGDON, a borough, and C. of above co., on the 
Ouse, 16 m. N.W. of Cambridge. Oliver Cromwell was 
B. here. Pop. 4,242. 

Huntingdon, in Canada EK, a S.W. co. near the 

Jua m ap tetera 8p. wa Huntin; don- Pop. 

—In msy a central co.; area .m.; 
C. Huntingdon.—A borough, C. of above Co., on tho Ju- 
niata, 96 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Huntington, DANIEL, (ănt’ing-tn,)an American por- 
trait and historical pe nen B. in New York, 1816, was 
elected President of the National Academy of Design in 
1862. Among his most noted productions are Henry 
VII. and Catherine Parr, and the Shepherd Boy of the 


apt je 

Huntington, Samvet,an American jurist and states- 
man, B. in Conn., 1732, while a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, 1776, signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In 1779 and 1780 he officiated as President of 
that body, and afterward served as chief justice and 

vernor of his native State. D. 1796. 
untington, (Aüsing-Hin,) in Indiana, a N.E. co.; 
area, 384 square miles; Capital, Huntington—A tow 
©. of above county, on Little River, 100 miles N.E. 
Indianapolis.—In New York, a village of Suffolk ee, 
abt. 40 m. K.N.E. of New York city. 

Huntsville, (Aüntz'vil,) in Alabama, a well-Wuilt and 
flourishing city, C. of Madison co., 150 m. N.N.B. ef 
Tuscaloesa, 

Hunyades, Hunniapes, or HUNYADY, JOANNES COR- 
VINUS, (00-ne-ahd’,) an Hungarian general, and Waiwode 
of Transylvania abt. 1440, me four years afterward 
captain-general and governor of Hungary. D.of wounds 
received in his gallant and successful defence of Bel- 

e against the Turks, in 1456. — Matthew Corvinus, 
is son, became xing of Hungary. 

Hura, (hil’rah.) (Bot) A gen. of the O. Euphorbiacem, 
consisting of only one species, H. crepitans, the Sand- 
box tree, indigenous im tropical America. It isa branch- 
ing tree of 30 to 40 ft. high, often planted for the sake 
of its shade, having a great abundance of glossy poplar- 
like leaves. The curious, rounded, hard-shelled fruita 
are about the size of an orange, and have as many deep 
furrows as there are cells, each cell containing a single 
flattened seed. When the fruit is ripe and exposed to the 
action of a dry atmosphere, it bursts with great force, ac- 
companied by a loud sharp crack like the report of a pis- 
tol, for which reason it is often called the Monkey's Din- 
ner-bell, The seeds are emetic, ina green state. A venom- 
ous aptly Jales is abundant in all parts of the plant, 
and if it be applied to the eye causes almost 
blindness. 
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Fig. 396. — LADIES HUNTING THE STAG (18th cent.) (From a copy of Le Roman de la Rose.) 


Hunting, (hiint’ing.) [From A.S. hund, a dog.) (Sports.) 


The act or diversion of pursuing wild animals. In a| 
rude state of society, it is one of the most important em- | 


Hurdwar, (hoord'wahr,) a town of Brit. India, N.W. 
Provinces, on the Ganges, 36 m, E. ef Scharanpoor. Pop. 
13,110. 


ployments of mankind; in a more advanced state, it be-| Hurdy-gurdy, (hir'degür'de) [Etymol. unknown.] 


comes an agreeable amusement, and is practised ina 
reat variety of ways, according to the country and the 
descri tion of the game. As early as the 9th cent., H. 
formed an essential part of the education of a young 
nobleman. ‘To the passion for H. which animated the 
feudal kings and nobles of Europe, the vast traets of 
land which were afforested bear forcible testimony ; 
and the writers of the time give a strong picture of the 
aufferi of the oppressed commonalty under the ty- 
rannical privileges of sport which were claimed by 
their masters. The bishops and abbots, and also the 
ladies of the Middle Ages, hunted with great state, and 
some of them were skilful sportsmen. 
Huntingdon, (hünt'ing-dón,) (abbrev. HUNTS,) & co. 
ef Ragland, b. E by Cambridge and W. by Northamp- 
2 


(Mus.) A Savoyard stringed instrument of music, the 
sounds of which — sufficiently inharmonious and mo- 
notonous —are produced by the circular action of the 
wheel, and regulated by the fingers. 

Huron, (hi’ron,) one of the 5 great lakes of N, Ameri- 
ca, about 800 m. in cirenit, b. W. and 8.W. by the State 
of Michigan, and on other sides by Upper Canad ex- 
tending in N. Lat. from 43? to 46° 20’, and in W. Lon. 
from 79° to 85°. Its surface is 584 feet above the level 
of the sea; its depth about 1000 feet. Its waters are re- 
markable for their clearness and purity. This vast body 
of water issaid to contain 3,000 islands, one of them, the 
Great Manitoulin, or Sacred Island, running parallel 
to almost the whole of the northern coast, which is 
one continuous mass of comparatively barrea rocks, =- 
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Also, a river of Michigan, sising bet. Washtenaw and 
Livingston cos. aud enteriug Lake Erie bet. Wayne and 
Monroe cos., after a 8.E. course of abt. SU m. 

Huron, (há'rün,) in Canada W., a W. co., Washed by 
unke Muron: area 1,392 square miles; C. Goderich. 
—In Michigan, an E. county, b. by Saginaw Buy aud 
Lake Huron ; area, 800 square miles; Lap. Sand Beach, 
—HR Ohio, a N. county; area, 464 square miles; Cup. 
Norwalk. 

Ni w'ron Indians. ir See WYANDOTS. 

Burricane, (hürrekàán.) [From L. Lat. auragium, a 
storm.] (Meteer.) A very violent storm of wind, usn- 
ally accompanied by thunder and lightning, "They are 
mogt common in countries under e near fhe tropics, 
such as the W. Indies, the Mauritius, and E. Asia. 

Husbandry, (hüsbünd-re.) (Agrie.) The praetical 
part of the science of agrieulture, or the business of 
cultivating the earth anf rearing animals, Husbandry 
is the proper term for that which is commouly ealled 
Jarming. It includes tillage, breeding, grazing, the 
management of the dairy, and every other occupation 
by which riches may be dawn from the superficial 

roducts of the earth. 

uss, JOHANN, (hoos,) a Protestant leader and church 
reformer, B. in Bohemia, 1373. While holding a preach- 
ership im Prague, 1402, he incurred the censure of the 
Church by advocating the new Wickliffian doctrines. 
His work On the Church caused him to be summoned 
before the Couneil of Constance, 1414, where he tona- 
ciously maintained his Protestant opinions, and was 
aeco: gly burned at the stake by order of the Em- 
eror Sigismund. 

Massara, (hūz-zahrz’.) brin Hung. hfisz, a score, and 
år, pay.] (Mil.) The distinetive name attaching to 
certain regiments of light cavalry found in nearly all 
of the European armies, The equipments ef H. are 
light and elegant: their arms are a sabre, a carbine, 
and a brace of pistols. The dress of the Austro-IHun- 
garmn H. is especially ornate and picturesque. 

Hiussites, (hüs'itz) (Ecc Hist.) The followers of 
John Huss (q. v.), who avenged his death by one of the 
fiercest and most sanguinary civil wars ever kmown. 
They took the fleld under Ziska, 1418, gained the battle 
of Prague, in July 14, 1420, and nearly annihilated the 
Imperialists at Deutschsbrod, Jan. 8, 1422. After oc- 
cupping the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, they 
threatened Vienna, and in 1426 gained the victories of 
Aussig and Mies. The emperor Sigismund was at 
length too glad to come to terms with the M., and the 
treaty of Iglau, in 1436, terminated hostilities between 
Outholic aud Protestant for the time belng. 

Hustings, (hüstingz) [A. 8. hustinge— literally, a 
house of council.) pi^ Law.) The principal muni- 
@ipal court of the city of London, held in the Guildhall 
betore the Lord Mayor and aldermen. — (Eng. Fol.) 
The booth or elevated platform from which candidates 
at a parliamentary election are proposed or nominated, 
and from which they address the electors before the 
show of hands is taken, 

Mutchinson, Taomas, (hüch'in-sn) B. in Boston, 
Mass., T111, became chief-justice of that colony in 1760, 
and governor in 1769, To his policy while holding the 
latter position may be attributed the previpitation of 
the War of the Revolution. He was author of a His- 
tory of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 1638 to 
1749 (2 vols., 8vo, 1761-7). D. in London, 1780, 

Hutchinson, (hich’in-siin,) in Dakota Ter., a S.E. co.; 
area, 4,500 sq. m, 

Huxley, Tuomas HENRY, (iths’le,) an eminent English 
natural phibosopher, B. at Ealing, near London, 1525. 
In 1854 he became pref. of paleontology in the School 
of Mines, and of physiology at the Royal Institution. 
In 1870 he was appointed President of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. Prof. H. 
stands in the first rank of recent scientists, belongs to the 
Darwinian school of naturalists, and is author, among 
other works, of History of the Oceanic Hydrozoa ; Lec- 
tures on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy ; and 
Protoplasm, or The Physical Basis ef Liye. D. 1898. 

Euy, (/ucc.) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. Liege, on the 
Meuse, 15 in. W. of the eity of Liege. Pop. 11,054 

Huyghens, Cunstian, (hi'gainz,) au eminent Dutch 
savant, b. at the Hague, 1629. After graduating at 
Leyden, he applied himseW to scientific study and re- 
search; was the first to apply the pendulum to the 
mensuration of time; published in 165i his Theorems 
on the Quadrature of the Hyperbola; und In 1659, his 
System of Saturn, in which he describes the ring of that 
planet, discovered by him. In 1609 he demonstrated 
the law of the impact of bodies, and in 1673 brought 
out his important work called Z/erologium Oscillatoriwin, 
In 1690 appeared his Treatise on Bie Cuuse of Gravity, 
end n Treatise ow Light, iu which be advanced the uu 
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__iatory theory since generally conceded. To H. is at 
tributed the invention of the spiral spring used in the 
regulation ef watch-balances; and also the assertion 
of the centrifugal theory in cireular motion. D. 1695, 

Hyacinth, (hi'a-sinth.) (Greck Myth.) A beautiful 
youth beloved by Apollo and by Zephyr, the latter of 
whom is said to have slain him from jealousy. Apollo 
transformed him after death into the flower which bears 
his name, and he was lung worshipped by the Spartans 
as a divinity —(ot.) See HyaciNTHUS.—( Mín.) One 
of tho namos given to the yellow or brown erystals of 

zircon, which are found in the beds of streams or rivers, 
rticularly in Ceylon. Its most usual form;asa crystal, 
isa four-sided prism, terminated by four rhombic planes. 

Hyacinthus, (ich-sin'thus.) (Bot) A well-known 
genus of very handsome bulba, O. Zaliacex, of which 
large numbers of garden varieties are grown in Molland 
for exportation. 

Il yndes, (/i'ah-deez.) (Qn) Seven nymphs, danghters 
of Atlas, transformed by Jupiter into stars, amd now 
forming part of the eonstellation Taurus. 

Myienn. (Zo) See HYENA. 

Hi yaleidke, (4i-Gl-&'i-de.) (Zoöl. 
QO. Pteropoda, distinguished by their wing-shaped or- 
gans of locemotion. 

HMyalite, (Ai'ül-i4) or MUtter’s Grass, (Min) A 
transparent, colorless var, of the Opal, having some re- 
seniblance to a clear or pellucid gum. 

Hyalography, (-ograh-fe.) (From Gr. Ayalos, glass, 
and graphein, to describe.| (Arts.) The art of glass-en- 

graving. 

nyaloid, (Ià'dT-oid.) [es hyalos, and eidos, resem. 
b anos] (Anat.) Vitriform; thus the H. membrane is 

the delieate ceWular membrane which confines the 
vitreous humor of the eye. 

Hyatoty pe, (-i'o-ip.) [Gr. kyalos, and typos, im- 

S A (Fine Arts.) A photograph taken upon glass. 
yberna'tion. fans as HIBERNATION, q. v. 

Hy brid, (Librid. [L.hybrida.] (Nat, Mut.) The off- 
spring of a female plant or animal which has been fe- 
cundated by a male of a different species or genus; a 
familiar example is found ín the mule,an animal which 
combines the characteristics of both the horse and ass, 

Hydaspes, (-ddspeez.) (Anc. Geoy.) A river of India, 
now called the Jesum. 

Hydatid, (Aida-(id.) [From Gr. hydatis, a watery vesi- 

cle.] (Zoél.) A term applied to neurly all kinds of cyst- 

like productions or cystic parasites invading almost any 
part of the bodies of men, the ox, the sheep, the horse, 
the pig, &c., many of which are now discovered to Le 
larval stages of the Tenia or Tapc-worm, They are 
generally inclosed in an external sac, which is attached 
to the tissue of the organ in which it is situated, aud 
which is frequently common to many H. each of which 
has a distinct envelope. H. sometimes ocwasion so little 
inconvenience, that persons, in whom they are disoov- 
ered after death, have not suspected any disease in the 
organ in which they are found. On cili r occasions, 
they grow rapidly, and cause so much irriiiion that 
suppuration is excited in or around tli» common Bac, 
which may either burst externaMy, or inio a mucous 
ganal or a serous cavity. In the first ar s » nd case, the 

H. will be discharged, and recovery muy ‘ike place; in 

the third case, fatal inflammatign will ens ie. Little can 

be done for the treatment of this affectio. except that 
occasionally, if the cyst is near the surtu«, it may be 
carefully punctured. See Tanta, 

Hyde, (/04,) a manuf. town of England, co. Chester, 7 

m. E.S.E. of Manchester. Pop. 16,600. 

Hyde, in N. Carolina, an E. co., b. on Pamlico Sound; 

urea, 30 sq. m.; C. Swan Quattér. 

Hyde Park, a fine park of 400 acres in London. 

Hyderabad, (/i-dcr-a-bdd',) [“ City of Hyder,” ] a ciis 

of Hindostan, C. of the Nizam’s Doni i: ons, on the 

Mussi; N. Lat. 179 2%, R. Lon. 78° 32". [^ . 260,000. — 

Another city of same name is C, of Sein: N. Lat. 25° 

22’, E. Lon. 68? 38’. Pup. $4,000. 

Hydra, (^i'rah,) (Myth) A fabulous sey en- or nine- 
headed monster which had its habitat iu che Lernean 
morass. When one of the heads was eut o£ it was im- 
mediately succeeded by another, unless the wound were 
cauterized. Therefore, Hercules killud this monster by 
applying firebrands to each part alter cutting off of a 
head.—(Zoól.) A gem. of minute polyps, found in stag- 
nant pools of water. These animals present us with 
the simplest kind of structure which has ye been ascer- 
tained. One of the most remarkable points in their 
history is their power of being multiplied by mechani- 
cal division.—(Ast.) The Water-serpent, a Southern 
constellation remarkable fur its great extension, and 
often divided into 4 parts, viz.: Hydra, Mydra and Crater 
(the Cup), Hydra and Corvus (the Crow), and Hydra 

| 99utinwatio (the continuation of Hydra). 


A fam. of mollusks, 
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H y'dra,atown of Greece, C. of an island of same name, 
one of the W. Sporades, lying off the E. coast of the 
Morea, bet. the gulfs of Nauplia and ZEgina, and having 
an area of 20 sq. m., and a pop. of 82,000. Pop. of town, 


12,000. 

Hydragogue, (hi'drah-g0g.) [From Gr. hydór, water, 
and ago, I evacuate.) (Med.) One of a class of medi- 
cines, such as Cathartics, which promote the expulsion 
of water from the body by increasing its secretions or 
excretions. 

Hydrales, (hi'drah-lez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
class Endogens, characterized by perfect or imperfect 
flowers, not arranged on a spadix, and without albumen. 

Hydrangeace:e, rrr eee [G r. hydér, water, 
and aggeton, a vessel.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 

i les, consisting of shrubs natives of the tem- 
perate parts of America and Asia, and closely allied to 
the Saxifragacee, Hydrangea hortensis has fine corymbs 
of light rose-colored flowers, which retain their fresh- 
ness for a long time, and succeed each other until late 
in the autumn. 

fiydrnarthrus, MEI [From Gr. hydér, and 
arthron, a joint.] (Med.) The White Swelling, a for- 
midable strumous disease, which may attack any one 
of the joints; but is most commonly met with in the 
knee, the haunch, the foot, the elbow, and generally 
occurs in scrofulous children. It consists, at times, in 
tumefaction, and softening of the soft parts and liga- 
ments, which surround the joints; at others, in swell- 
ing and caries of the extremities of bones. ‘The treat- 
ment is difficult. 

Hydrasiis, (Prarie) [From Gr. Aydor.] (Bot.) 

gen. of the Ô. Ranunculacee, consisting of only one 
species, H. Canadensis, an herbaceous perennial, found 
in damp places in woods, in the Northern States and 
Canada, where it is called Yellow Puccoon, Orange- 
root, or Canadian Yellow-root. Its thick yellow under- 

und stem, or root as it is more frequently called, was 
formerly employed by the American aborigines for dye- 
ing & bright yellow color. It hus a strong narcotic 
odor, with a bitter pungent taste, and possesses tonic 
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ydrate, (hi'draàt.) [Gr. hydór.] (Chem.) A com- 
pound containing water, or its elements in the propor- 
tion to form water. Hydrated Salts are those which 
contain water of hydration or crystallization : thus Zng- 
80,H,0 + 6aq. is hydrated sulphate of zinc; the 6 
molecules of water are held with less tenacity than the 
other atom. 

Hydration, (Water of,) (hi-dra’shun.)  (Chem.) 

he water chemically combined with a substance to 
form a hydrate. 

Hydraulic Lime, (hi-drau’lik-.) (Gr. hyddr, and 
aule, a pipe.] (Chem.) A lime formed from the poorer 
sorts of limestone, containing from 8 to 25 per ceut. 
foreign matter, as silica, alumina, magnesia, &c. All 
water limestones are of a bluish-gray or brown color, 
communicated to them by oxide of iron. After being 
calcined, they do not slake when moistened; but if pul- 
verized, they absorb water without swelling up, or 
heating, like fat lime, and afford a paste which, ín the 
air, never acquires much solidity, but becomes hard 
under water in a few days. The silex and alumina are 
essential, but the oxides of iron and manganese are 
rather prejudicial ingredients. 

Hydraulic Press. (Heck) A machine by which 
enormous pressures may be produced. Its principle is 
due to Pascal, but it was first constructed by Bramah 
in 1796. It consists of a cylinder, B, with very strong 
thick sides (Fig. 397), in which there is a cast-iron ram, 
P, working water-tight in the collar of the cylinder. 
On the ram P there is a cast-iron plate on which the 
substance to be pressed is placed. Four strong columns 
serve to support and fix a second plate Q. By means 
of a leaden pipe, K, the cylinder B, which is filled with 
water, communicates with a small force-pump, A, which 
works by means of a lever, M. When the piston of 
this pump p ascends, a vacuum is produced and the 
water rises in the tube a, at the end of which there is 
& rose, to prevent the entrance of foreign matters. 
When the piston p descends, it drives the water into the 
cylinder by the tube K. The pressure which can be 
obtained by this press depends on the relation of the 
piston P to that of the piston p. If the former has a 
transverse section 50 or 100 times as large as the latter, 
the upward pressure on the large piston will be 50 or 
100 times that exerted upon the small one, By means 
of the lever M an additional advantage is obtained, If 
the distance from the fulcrum to the point where the 
power is applied is 5 times the distance from the ful- 
crum to the piston p, the pressure on p will be 5 times 
the power. Thus, if a man acts on M with a force of 60 
pounds, the force transmitted by the piston p will be 
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300 pounds, and the force which tends to raise the pis 
ton P will be 30,000 pounds, supposing the section of P 
is 100 times that of p. 








Fig. 397.— HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


See Water Ram. 
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Hydraulics, (Ai-drau'lils. 
DYNAMICS. 

Hydride, (hi'drid. (Chem.) A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element, and also with an organic or 
compound radical. 

Hydriodic Acid, (hi-dre-dd'tk-.) (Chem.) A color- 
less gas composed of equal volumes of hydrogen and 
iodine vapor. It is rapidly absorbed by water, forming 
an aqueous solution, whieh fumes strongly in the air, 
and possesses powerful acid properties. On exposure 
to the air it decomposes with absorption of oxygen and 
separation of free iodine. In its chemical properties it 
is somewhat similar to hydrochloric acid. Sp. gr. 4-425; 
Form. HI. 

Hydrobarometer, (-bah-róm'e-tür. [From Gr. 
hydor, water, and Eng. barometer.] (Phys) An ap- 
paratus which serves by means of pressure to ascertain 
the depth of sea-water. 

Hydrobromie Acid, (-brd’mtk-.) (Chem.) A gase- 
ous compound of bromine and hydrogen, composed of 
equal volumes of bromine vapor and hydrogen. It isa 
colorless strongly acid gas, having a pungent odor. It 
is greedily absorbed by water, forming a strongly acid 
solution which fumes in the air. The properties of this 
acid are very similar to those of hydrochloric acid. Sp. 
gr. 28; Form. II Br. 

Hydrocarbons, (-kdr'bónz) [Gr. hyddr, and L. car- 
bon, coal.] (Chem.) Combinations of hydrogen and car- 
bon, including most of the inflammable gases which are 
commonly met with, and a great number of the essen- 
tial oils, naphthas, and other useful substances. The 
H.form a very important and numerous class of organic 
bodies, and new members are being constantly discov- 
ered, no two elements being capable of occurring in so 
many different forms as carbon and hydrogen. 

Hydrocardin, (-kir'de-ah.) (Gr. hydór, and kardia, 
the heart.] (Med.) Dropsy of the heart or pericardium. 

Hydrocele, (hi'dro-sél.) (Gr. hydór, and kele, a tumor. | 
(Med.) A dropsy of the tunica vaginalis, a serous mem- 
brane or sac investing the testis. 

Hydrocephalus, (-s¢//ah-liis.) [Same deriv.] ( Med.) 
See DRorsv. 

Hydrocharidacer, (-kdr-e-da'se-e.) (Bot) An O. 
of aquatic planta, all. Hydrales, natives ef N. America, 
Europe, and Asia, and growing generally in fresh water. 
Hydrocharis morsus rane, the Frogbit, is an elegant 
little plant, inhabiting ditches, ponds, and thestill back 
waters of rivers. It increases by floating horizontal 
runners which shoot out toa considerable length; from 
the joints descend tufts of long, scarcely branched roots, 
which penetrate deep into the mud. From the same 
points issue pendulous leaf-buds, supported on long 
footstalks; each of these buds is composed of two leaf- 
like scales, folded together and curiously enveloping 
the embryo leaves of the future plant. The leaves are 
stalked, kidney-shaped, entire; the flowers of three 
delicate white petals, rise several in succession, from a 
pellucid membranous sheath, and bear the stamens 
and pistils on separate plants. This is one of the most 
desirable plants for the fresh-water aquarium, 
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Hydrochloric Acid, (-klo'rik-) (Chem.) The 
Chlorhydric acid of the French chemists, a gaseous 
compound of chlorine and hydrogen formed by mixing 
the two gases in equal volumes, In the dry state, it isa 
colorless, strongly acid gas, having a pungent odor ; sp. 
gr. 1:27; Form. HCl. Water dissolves 458 times its 
volume of the gas, forming the ordinary H.acid of com- 
merce. The gas liquefies at a pressure of 40 atmos- 
pheres; it is not inflammable, and extinguishes ordi- 
nary burning bodies, although potassium burns in it, 
forming chloride of potassium. A strong solution of H. 
acid when pure is colorless; its sp. gr. is 1°21, and it 
fumes copiously in the air. H. acid possesses strong 
solvent powers on many metals, hydrogen being 
evolved, and metallic chlorides being produced; it red- 
dens litmus,and has an intensely sour taste, Mixed 
with nitric acid it forms nitro-hydrochloric acid or aqua 
regis. 

Hydrocotyle, (-ko'til.) [From Gr. hyddr, and kotyle, 
a concavity.) ° (Bot.) The Pennywort, a gen. of plants, 
O. Apiuceæ, possessing little interest except for scien- 
tific botanists. 

Hydtocyanin Acid, (Ai-dro-se-dn'ik-,) or PRUSsIC 
Aci. [From Gr. hydór, and Kyanos, blue: — so called 
from having been originally obtained from Prussian 
blue.] (Chem.) A compound of hydrogen and cyanogen. 
It is a most deadly poison. Even the prussic acid of the 
shops, which is a weak solution of the acid in water, is 
extremely dangerous, unless used with great caution. 
Its fatal effects are 80 rapid that it is impossible to pre- 
vent them by any antidote. It is a narcotic, and given 
with great caution, it may be used us a powerful seda- 
tive and anti-irritant, especially in whooping-cough. 
It is contained in the leaves of the cherry-laurel, in 
bitter almonds, in the kernels of plums and peaches, 
and the seeds of the apple, which derive their peculiar 
odor from it. Form. HON. 

Hi paredy amiss, (-de-ndm’tks.) (Gr. hyddr, and 
dynamis, force.] (Phys.) That branch of the science 
which considers the motion of liquids, The application 
of liquid motion to machinery, aud the application of 
mechanical force to procure required motion in liquids, 
form the subject of Hydraulics. 

Hydrofiuorie Acid, (-/L0-0r'ik.) (t hem.) A com- 
pound of fluorine and hydrogen, which, in the anhy- 

rous state, is a perfectly colorless transparent liquid, 
very thin and mobile, sp. gr. 0°9879, boiling at 67°, 
densely fuming in the air at ordinary temp., and absorb- 
ing water very greedily from the atmosphere. It does 
not corrode glass in the slightest degree. In physical 
and chemical properties it appears to lie between hy- 
drochloric acid and water. Aqueous H. acid attacks 
glass and rock crystal with violence. They are both 
highly dungerous substances, and require extreme care 
in their manipulation. The anhydrous acid dissolves 
most of the metals, Form. HF. 

Hydrogen, (hi'dro-jén.) [From Gr. hydór, and gennao, 

bring forth.] (Chem.) colorless inodorous gas, the 
lightest known substance, being 1414 times lighter than 
atmospheric air. Sp. gr., 00693. It is very inflamma- 
ble, burning in the air with an almost colorless flame and 
uniting with the oxygen to form water. Its exceeding 
lightness renders it possible to transfer Æ. from one 
vessel to another by a process of pouring with the ves- 
sels held upside down; it may also be collected by dis- 
placement in a vessel held south downwards; and it is 
occasionally used for filling balloons. The at. weight 
of H. is 1; symbol H. It is usually prepared by disso! v- 
ing zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, when the metal takes 
the place of the hydrogen which is evolved. H. is never 
met with free in nature, but it forms one-ninth part of 
water, and is a constant coustituent of organic bodies. 
A mixture of two parts by bulk of hydrogen with one 
of oxygen forms a violently explosive compound, the 
two uniting on contact with flame, without any residue, 
to form water. If the vessel is not very strong, it is 
Shattered to pieces, but if of sufficient strength to resist 
the explosion, no noise is heard. A similar detonation, 
but less violent, ia produced when hydrogen is mixed 
with two and a half times its volume of atmospheric 
air and ignited. H. unites with oxygen in two propor- 
tions, forming the protoxide, water (HO) and the peroz- 
ide (HO). The properties of water will be described 
under its heading. Peroxide of H. is a colorless trans- 
parent liquid, of sp. gr. 1452, less volatile than water, 
and having a harsh bitter taste; its oxidizing properties 
are very great, the second atom of oxygen being liber- 
ated readily. A rise of temp. decomposes it rapidly, 
sometimes even with explosive violence. When put OD 
the skin it whitens the cuticle, when added to various 
metallic solutions it quickly raises the metal to the hizh- 
est state of oxidation. H. was first liquefied in 1877. 
Hydrogeuium, (jenen. (Chen) From his re- 
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searches into the occlusion of hydrogen and palladiam, 
Prof. Graham in 1869 was led to infer the existence of an 
alloy of palladium and hydrogen gas condensed to a solid 
form, to which he gave the name of H. By an ingenious 
process of reasoniug from the properties of this alloy 
of palladium and H, the following description of the 
latter is deduced. Its density is 0711; it is solid, me- 
tallic, and of a white aspect; it has a certain amouny 
of tenacity, and possesses the electrical conductivity 
of a metal; finally, it takes its place among magnetic 
metals. 

Hydrography, (-dróg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. hydér, and 
graphein, to depict.] "The art of measuring and de- 
scribing rivers, bays, lakes, gulfs, channels, and other 
collections of water; more particularly in so far as 
refers to depth, currents, position with respect to tho 
land, &c, 

Mydroidze, (hi-iro’e-de,) or Hypnorps, (Zoól) An 
order including the lowest aca/ephs, and divided by 
Agassiz into 8 sub-orders, 46 families, and abt. 130 
genera. The gen. Coryne, formerly Sarcia, contains the 
best-known and most intcresting species of this order. 
Nothing can excel the delicacy of the structure of 
these animals. Soft as jelly, transparent as the dew. 
drop, almost as perishable as a bubble, yet they per- 
form varied and rapid movements, contract aud ex- 
pand their tentacles, catch and voraciously devour 
medusg of their own kind or other animals. They 
may be seen in the spring, and in great numbers; abt. 
the middle of summer they lay their ogee and perish. 

Hydrology, (-drdl/oje.) [From Gr. hyddr, and logos, 
a description.] (Phys. Geog.) That department of the 
science which treats of and explains the nature and 
properties of waters in general. 

Hydrome}, (/i’dro-mél.) [From Gr. hydér, and meli, 
honey.) A beverage consisting of honey diluted with 
water. When fermented, it is called mead or metheglin. 

Hydrometallurgy, (-me-tdl'lirje.) [From L. hy- 

ro, and Eng. metallurgy.) The process or operation 
of assaying ores by means of liquid reagents. 

Hydrometeorology, (-me-te-ór-0l'o-je.) | (Meteor.) 
That branch of the science which treats of the aqueous 
phenomena of the atmosphere, such as rain, clouds, &c. 

Hydrometer, (-dróm'e-tür.) (Gr. hydór, and metron, 
measure.) (PAys) An instrument for measuring the 
sp. gr. of liquids, and thence the strength of spirituous 
liquors, these being inversely as their specific gravities. 
The H.is sometimes of brass; at others, when for fluids 
which would act upon the metals, of glass. It has a 
bulb about an inch and a quarter in diameter; from 
this projects upwards a longer stem, which is graduated, 
and downwards a shorter, which is terminated below 
by a small heavy bulb, intended by its weight to keep 
the instrument vertical when immersed in fluid. The 
lighter the fluid the deeper the immersion, the amount 
of which is shown by the graduated stem. In making 
experiments with the Æ., temperature must be care- 
fully taken into account, since the higher the tempera- 
ture of a liquid the less denso it is. The use of the H. 
depends on the following propositions: 1. It will sink 
in different fluids in an inverse proportion to the den- 
sity of the fluids; 2. The weight required to sink it 
equally far in different fluids will be directly as the 
densities of the fluids. 

Hydrometridze, (-dro-m/t're-de.)) (Zovl.) The Water- 
measurer fam., embracing hemipterous insects which 
have the body long and narrow (Fig. 398). They are 
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always found upon the surface of standing or running 
waters, upon which they move backwards or forwards 
with the greatest facility. 
Hydropnthy, (-drõp'a-the) [Gr. hydér, and pathos, 
isease.| (Med.) A term applied to a treatment of 
disease generally called the cold-water cure. It was 
suggested in 1828, by Vincent Priessnitz, of Grmfen- 
berg in Silesia, and consists in the internal and exter- 
nal administration of cold water, accompanied by air 
and exercise, early hours, and strict attention to diet. 
Such a mode of treatment, rationally pursued, must be 
obviously useful to persons residing in populous towns, 
eating and drinking too much, and keeping bad hours. 
Hydropel tis, (-pčltis.) (Bot) A gen. of the O. Ca- 
Lombacew, deriving its name of Water-buckler from 
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the shape of the leaves, and differing from Cabomba in 
the numerous thread-like stamens, and the equally 
numerous whorled, somewhat fleshy carpels. 
liydrophidw, (-drdf‘e-de.) (Zoi) he Sea-snake 
fium., comprising serpents, mainly of small size, which 
have the posterior parts of the body and tail much 
compressed and raised vertically. They inhabit the 
warm parts of tho Indian and Pacific oceans, and the 
streams of the Eust Indies, and are very venomous. 
Hydrophobia, (-/o'be-«h.) (Gr. hydor, and 
have a fear of.] (Med.) A symptom of canine mad- 
ness, or the disease itself. This name was given to the 
disease because persons bitten by a rabid dog or cat 
dread the sight of water. According to the generally 
received opinion of medical practitioners, there is no 
known cure for this terrible disease ; and the only pre- 
ventive to be relied upon 1s the complete excision of 
the bitten part, which shonld be performed as soon as 
possible; and caustics, of which nitric acid is consid- 
ered to be the best, should be applied to the wound. 
Unfortunately, the first symptoms of madness in a dog 
are not very well defined; the animal is generally ob- 
served to be duli and unsociable, refuses food, hanye 
his head, appears drowsy, flies at strangers, and hardly 
recognizes his master. At some indefinite poo after 
the bite, and long after the wound has healed, there is 
itching and pain in the part; heaviness, great reetless- 
ness, and uneasiness, with mental alarm, followed by 
pains about the neck, sense of choking, and great hor- 
ror at any attempt to drink, although solid food may 
be swallowed. These symptoms are followed by fever, 
difficult respiration, convulsions, sometimes delirium, 
and finally death. Some medical writers have main- 
tained that H. may occasionally be spontaneously de- 
veloped in man, a supposition which seems to have 
been lately corroborated by the case of a man who, in 
Nov. 1871, at the Hospital of the Good Samaritan in 
Cincinnati, O., died with all the symptoms of H., though 
neither the patient nor any of his friends knew any- 
thing of his having been bitten by a dog, either re- 
cently or at any time during his life. 
Hydrophore, (hidro-fir.) [From Gr. hydór, and 
phoreo, to prodnoa:] (Phys) An instrument by which 
samples of river- or sea-water may be brought up from 
any given soe 
Hydrophyliacos, (-fil-la’se-e.) (Bot. An O. of 
planta, all. usales, consisting of herbs or small trees, 
usually with alternate and lobed hispid leaves, natives 
chiefly of the temperate and cold portions of America. 
The Water-leaf, genus Hydrophylium, is so called from 
having in the spring a small quantity of water in the 
cavity of each leaf. 
Hy'drops, Hydrop’sia. (Med.) Same as Drorsy, 


Hydrosalt, (hi'dro-sault.) (Chem.) A salt lkl 


from the union of a hydracid with a base. 

Hydrostatic Balance, (4ï-dro-stdlik-.) See BAL- 
ANCE. 

Hydrostatic Press. Same as HYDRAULIC PRESS, q.v. 

Mydrostaties, (-sit/iks.) [From Gr. hyddr, and stao, 

stand.| The science of equilibrium of liquids, and of 
other bodies (especially solids) in the maintenance of 
whose equilibrium liquids are concerned. 

Hydrosulphu'/ric Acid. (Chem.) See SULPHU- 
RETTED HYDROGEN. 

Hyena, (hi-e’nah,) or Hy Na. (Zodl.) A carnivorous ani- 
mal, of which there are three species comprising the fam. 
Hyenad&,charac- 
terized by having 
no tuberculous 
teeth or small 
teeth behind the 
carnivorous. The 
neck of the H. is 
very thick, and 
covered with & 
kind of bristles 
instead of hairs, 
which naturally 
stand erect, and 

ve it a very 

rmidable ap- 
pearance; the 
body is bulky and rounded, and the shape not unlike 
that of a hog; the legs are moderately longand very 
strong; and the general color is a very dusky olive. It 
inhabits Turkey, Syria, Persia, and Barbary, living in 
caverns and rocky places, and prowling about at night 
to feed on the remains of dead animals, The Striped H., 
or H. aris of E. Africa, is not very swift, but con- 
tinually lies in wait for other animals, and scarce any- 
misg that comes in its way escapes it. The Spotted H., 
er H. crocutis (Fig. 399), of 8, Africa, much resembles 
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Fig. 399. — SPOTTED HYENA, 
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the former species, but is marked with numerous round 
blackiah-brown spots instead of stripes. 

Hyères, (e-air’,) a town of France, dep. Var, 8 m. E 
of Toulon, near the Mediterranean coast. It is much 
resorted to by invalids on account of its mild and salu- 
brious climate. Pop. 10,878. 

Hyetom'eter. (Gr. hyetos, rain, and grapho, I de- 
scribe.] (Meteor. A rain-gauge. See PLUVIOMETER. 
Hygela, (hi-je'yah.) (Myth.) The goddess of health, 
and reputed ghter of Asclepias, represented as hold- 
ing in one hand a cup in the act of drinking therefrom, 

and in the other a serpent. 

H ene, een) [Fr., from Gr. hygetea, health.) 

ed.) That dept. of medical science which has refer- 
ence to the means of preserving the gene health. 

Hygrology, hi-grit'oje.) From Gr. hygros, humid, 
an he doctrine of the bodily 
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logos, speech.] (Med.) 
fluids or humors, 
Hygrometer, (hi-gróm'etür. [From Gr. hugros, 
moist, and metron, measure.] (Meteor.) An instrument 
for measuring the hygrometric state of tne air, of 
which there are several varieties — chemical H., con- 
densing H., and psychrometers. The method of the 
chemical H. consists in passing a known volume of air 
over a substance which readily absorbs moisture — 
chloride of calcium, for instance. The substance hav» 
ing been weighed before the passage of the air, and 
then afterwards, the increase in weight represents th« 
amount of aqueous vapor present in the air. By means 
of the SRM represented in Fig. 400, it is possible 
to examine any given volume. Two brass reservoirs A 
and B, of the same size and construction, act alter 
nately as aspirators, by being fixed to the same axis 
about which they can turn. They are connected by ¢ 
central tubulure; and by meansof two tubulures in the 
nxis the lower reservoir is always in connection with 
the atmosphere, while the upper one, by means of a 
caoutchouc tube, is connected with the tubes M and N, 
filled either with chloride of calcium, or with pumice 
stone impregnated with sulphuric acid. The first ab 
sorbs the vapor in the air drawn through, while the 
other, M, stops any vapor which might diffuse from the 
reservoirs to the tube N. The lower reservoir being 
full of water, and the upper one of air, the apparatus 
is inverted so that the liquid flows slowly from A to B. 
A vacuum being formed in A, air enters by the tubes 
NM, in the first of which all the vapor is absorbed. 





Fig. 400, — CHEMICAL HYGROMETER, 


When all the water has run into B it is turned; the 
same flow recommences, and the same volume of air is 
drawn through the tube N. Thus, if cach reservoir 
holds a gallon, for example, and the apparatus has been 
turned five times, 5 gullons of air have traversed the 


tube N, and have been dried. If then, before the ex- 
periment, the tube with its contents has been weighed, 
the increase in weight gives the weight of aqueous 
vapor present in 5 gallons of air at the time of the ex- 
periment. — When a body gradually cools in a moist 
atmosphere, the layer of air in immediate contact with 
it cools also, and a point is ultimately reached at which 
the vapor present is just sufficient to saturate the air: 
the least diminution of temperature then causes a pre- 
cipitation of moisture on the body in the form of d. 
When the temperature rises again, the dew disappears. 
The mean of these two temperatures is taken as the 
dew-point, and the object of condensating H. is to ob- 
serve this point. Daniell's and Regnault’s H. belong to 
this class.— A moist body evaporates in the air more 
rapidly in proportion as the air is drier, and in conse- 
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quence of this evaporation the tem 
sinks. The psychrometer or wet bulb H. is based en this 
principle, the application of which, to this purpose, was 
first suggested by Leslie. 

F&ygrometry, (hi-grim’e-tre.) [Same deriv.] (Phys.) 

hat dep. of the science, whose object is to determine the 
quantity of aqueous vapor contained in a given volume 
of air. This quantity is very variable; but the atmos- 
phere is never completely saturated with vapor, at any 
rate,in our climates. Nor is it ever completely dry ; for 
if hygrometric substances, that is to sny substances with 
a great affinity for water, such as chloride of calcium, 
sulphuric acid, &c., be at any time exposed to the air, 
they absorb aqueous vapor. 

Hytlieosaurus, (hi-l-o-sau'riis.) [From Gr. Ay, a 
wooded tract, and sauros, à lizard.] (DPul.) See Dino- 
BaURIA. 

di ylas, (hi'lds.) ( Myth.) A beantiinl youth beloved by 
llercules, and companion of the latter in the Argonau- 
tic expedition, The Naiads fell in love with him, and 
enticed him to their home in the crystal depths of the 
sea, Whence he never returned, 

Hyllas, (hil/iis.) (Myth.) The son of Hercules and 
Dejanira. 

Hy loidze, (hi-lo’e-de.) (Zo) See BATRAGRIA. 

Hymen, or Hymenzeus, (hi/nén.) (Myth. The 
iod of marriage, and reputed son of Bacchus and Venus. 
Ife is drawn as a handsome youth, rose-crowned, and 
bearing a light torch in one hand. —( Anat.) The circu- 
lar or parabolic membrane located at the external] ori- 
fice of the vagina in virgins. 

Hymenzea, (Ai-me'ne-ah.) [From hymén, the god 
or marriage.] (Bot) A gen. of leguminous plants, O. 
Pibacee, so named in consequence of the leaves being 
composed of a qe of leaflets, H. courbaril (Fig. 401), 
the common W. 

Indian Locust- 
tree, called AL 
g'roba in Pana- 
ma, Jatai in Bra- 
zil, and Simiri in 
Guiana, is a com- 
mon tree in most 
para of tropical 

outh America, 
It grows to an 
enormous size, 
and, according to 
some calcula- 
tions, lives to a 
very great age,— 
some of the trees 
nt present exist- 
ing in the forests 
of Brazil being 
supposed to have 
been of considerable size at the commencement 
of the Christian era. Most of these old trees are sup- 
ported at the base by immense buttresses, and at this 
part some have been measured no less than 84 feet in 
circumference, while eveu at tlie top of the buttresses, 
where tlie truuk assumes the usual cylindrical form, the 
circumference is as much as 60 feet. The timber is of 
a fine brown color, hard and close-grained ; it is used 
for building and other purposes in South America. 

Hymenoptera, (-op'te-rah) [From Gr. hymén, a 
membrane, and pteron, wing.] (ZoóL) A sub-order of 
insects having f : 
four membran- : à 
ous and more 
or less trauspa- 
rent wings, tho 
hind pair the 
smaller, and all 
traversed by a 
few irregularly 
branching 
veins. These in- 
sects, to which 
belong the Bees 
and the Wasps, 
bavo four jaws, 
the upper pair 
hornyand fitted 
for biting or 
cutting, and the 
lower pair 
longer, softer, and with the lower lip adapted for col- 
lecting honey. The females are provided with eithera 
piercer or asting in the hind extremity of the body. 
They all undergo a complete transformation in coming 
to maturity. They are all diurnal, fly swiftly, and in 
the number and variety of their instincts they surpass 
ali other insects, 
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Fig. 401.—L0cU8T-TREE. 





Fig. 402. — PSLHYRUS RUPESTRIS, 
(fam. Apida.) 
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ure of the body ! Hymettus, (he-mét’tiis.) (Anc. Geog.) A mountain 


of Greece, in Attica, now called Trelo- Vouni, situated to 
the S.E. of Athens, It was famous for its marble, and 
chiefly for its honey, which still retains its reputation, 

Hymn, (him. [Gr. hymnos.) (Mus) A song of praise 
to the Lord. 

Hyoid Bone, (hi'oid-.) [Gr. hyoidés, from the letter 
v, and eidos, shape.) (Anal.) A very movable osseous 
arch, of a parabolic shape, convex before, and suspended 
horizontally in the substance of the soft parts of the 
neck (Fig. 107), between the base of the tongue and the 
laryux. This bone, separated entirely from the rest of 
the skeleton, is composed of 5 distinct portions, suscep- 
tible of motion on each other, 

Hyoscyamus, (Ai-os-si'ah-müs.) ( Bot.) The Henbane, 
a gon. of European plants, O. Solanaeer, characterized 
especially by the corolla, which is funnel-shaped, and 
by the fruit which is inclosed within the persistent 
calyx, and consists of a capsule which opens by means 
of a transverse valve, like the lid of & tankard or pix. 
The leaves of H. niger are employed in the form of ex- 
tract, &c., for the purpose of tranquillizing and allaying 
irritability of the nervous system, to alleviate pain and 
procure sleep. 

Hypanthium, Hypantho'dium, (¢-pdn'thc- 
um.) (Gr. hypo, under, and anthos, a flower.] (Bot.) 
The fleshy enlarged hollow of the end of a flowe.-stalk, 
such as occurs in the rose, apple, or myrtle. 

Hy patia, (hi-pá'shah), a learned female, daughter of 
Theon, and ». in Alexandria towards the close of the 
4thcent. She taught mathematics, and becam« one of 
the most Gstetrated professors of the Neo-Platonic phi- 
losophy. She was murdered by Christian fanatics in 
415 4. D, and hor written works perished late: in the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library. 

Hyperbaton, (hi-pàr'bah-tàn.) (Gr. hyperlaton, a 
transposition.] (Gram.) A figurative construction, 
inverting the natural and proper order of words and 
sentences, The species are the anastrophe, hypallage, 
&c.; but the proper H. is a long retention of the verb 
which completes the sentence. 

Hyperbola, (Ahi-piür'bo-lah.) [Gr. Ahyperbol^, from 
hyper, beyond, and bole, from ballein, to throw.) ( Math.) 
See Cox1cs. 

Hyperbole, (-piir’bo-le.) [Same deriv.] (Rhet) A 
figure by which anything is represented as carried 
beyond the bounds of actuality or even probal ility, as 
in the sentence, “He ran swifter than the wind." 

Hy rboloid, (-pür'bo-loid.) [Gr. hyperbelé, and 
eidos, resemblance.) (Geom.) A solid generated by the 
revolution of an hyperbola about ita axis. 

Hyperboreans, (-bo're-dnz.) [From Gr. hyper, be~ 
yond, and Boreas, the north wind.] (Geog. Among 
the ancients, the name pn to the inhabitants of the 
northernmost regions of the globe, who were supposed 
always to enjoy a delightful climate, on account of be 
ing situated beyond the domain of the north wind. 

Hypercriticism, (-krit'e-sizm.) (Gr. hyperkritikos — 
over-ritical.] (Zit.) The art or practice of criticising 
beyond just measure or reason; or the viewing au 
author's faults or defects with an ungenerous severity; 
while wilfully overlooking such merits as may serve to 
counterbalance them. 

Hy pericacere, (-p?r-e-ka'se-e.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, 
all. Guttiferales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees 
with a resinous juice, opposite entire exstipulate leave: 
usually with transparent dots and blackish giands, an 
regular flowers. 

Hyperion, (hi-pé're-tin.) (Myth.) One of the Titans. 

Hypersthene, (/i'piirz-thén.) (Min. A crystalline 
bisilicate of iron and magnesia, closely allied to augite. 
Viewed in one direction, with reference to its cleavage 
planes, it is copper-colored, in another it is dark brown. 
When cut and polished, it is cherry-red, with a pearly 
lustre, and is valued for rings, brooches, &c. The 
finest specimens are brought from the coast of Lab. 
rador. 

Hypertrophy, (hi-pir’tro-fe.) [From Gr. hyper, and 
trophé, aliment.] (AMed.) A morbid increase in any 
organ without change in the nature of its subetance. 
This organic disease principally affects the heart and 
liver. 

Hyphæne, (hi-f/ne.) (Bot) The Doom or Doum 
Palm, a small gen. of African palms confined to ana 
widely distributed throughout that continent. Itis re- 
markable for having the stem branched, a peculiarity 
not frequent among palms. 

Hyphen, (Ai/fén.) (Gr, literally, into one.] A mark 
or character employed in literary composition imply- 
ing that two words are to be connected or compounded; 
as, inter-communication, hot-blaoded, &c. H. also serve 
to exhibit the connection of such words as ure divided 
by one or more of the syllables coming at the end of a 
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ypnoties, (hip-ndt'iks.) [From Gr. hypnos, slum 
er (Med.) Medicines fort the promotion of sleep; 
soporifics. 

Hypnotism. The scientific form of what was for- 
merly known as mesmerism or animal magnetism. 
The hypnotic sleep may be produced in susceptible 
persons by passes with the hands, attention closely 
fixed upon some object, etc. It was first developed by 
Mesmer, a physician of Vienna, about 1774. In 1841 
a Manchester physician named Braid began its scien- 
titie observation. Since then much attention has been 
devoted to it. In the hypnotised person consciousness 
becomes partly or wholly dormant, He seems often 
completely under the control of the operator, believing 
the most absurd things when suggested to him, acting 
as the operator commands, and becoming incapable of 
moving arm, hand, eye, etc.. at the will of the opera- 
tor. Tho power of feeling pain seems alsot o disappear 
at the operator’s will. If only slightly affected the 
subject may remember what has happened; if more 
deeply, memory partly or completely vanishes. Hypno- 
tisin has been usefully employed in surgical practise, 
and through suggestion rheumatic pains, headaches, 
and other minor disorders have beon removed. A sug- 
gestion made during hypnotic sleep may continue to act 
after waking, and by suggesting an abliorrence of drink- 
ing, stealing, lying, etc., persous have been cured of these 
and other bad habits. On the other hand, evil sugges- 
tions may be made and worked out after waking, and in 
this way hypnotism has been perverted to evil ends by 
ill-intentioned hypnotisers. For this reason no person 
should submit to be hypnotised except by fully respon- 
sible parties. The hypnotic sleep cannot be induced if 
the patient resists. In proper hands it may be an agency 
for good ; in bad hands, an agency for evil. 

Hypo, (hipo-) [Gr. under.) (Chem.) A prefix in 
chemical nomenclature to denote the presence of a less 
quantity of oxygen than that found in the combination 
or acid to which it has reference; thus, hypo-sulphuric 
acid contains less oxygen than the sulphuric. 

Hy pocheeris, (hip-o-ké’ris.) (Bot.) A genus of her- 
baceous plants, O. Asteraceae, The long-rovted Cat's- 
ear, H. radicata, is a very common weed in European 
pastures, rising to abt. the height of the crops among 
which it grows. 

Wy pochondria, qu fo Hoe drin) [Gr. hypo, un- 
der, and chondros, the cartilage of the breast-bone.] 
(Anat.) The sides of the belly covered by the inferior 
ribs and their cartilages: it is distinguished into the 
right and left H. 

My pochendriastss (-kón-dri'a-sis.). [Same deriv.] 
(Med.) An affection characterized by dyspepsia, lan- 

uor, and want of energy, by sadness, and fear, arising 
fom uncertain causes, and by a melancholic tempers- 
ment. The principal causes are sorrow, fear, or excess 
of any of the passions; too long continued watching; 
and irregular diet. Hypochondriacs are continually 
apprehending future evils; and in respect to their feel- 
ings and fears, however groundless, there ís usually the 
most obstinate belief amd persuasion. 

Hypeverateriform, (-kra-r'e-fórm.) [From Gr. 
hypo, and krater, a cavity.) (Bot) Having a long slen- 
der tube und a flat limb; as in the flower of the prin- 


rose. 

Hy pogzeons, (-hip-o-je'is.) [Gr. hypogatos, literally, 
under the earth.) (Bot) Designating such parta of a 
plant as grow under the surface of the earth. 

Hy pogastric, (-gds’trik.) [From Gr. hypo, and gas- 
ter, the belly.) (Med.) Relating to the hypogasirium, 
or middle part of the lower region of the belly, Also, 
an appellation given to the internal branch of the iliac 
artery. 

Hy poglossis, (-glds’sts.) [From Gr. hypo, and glos- 
sus, the tongue. | (Anat.) That under-part of the tongue 
which cleaves to the jaw. 

Hypogynous, (Ai-póg'e-nüs.) [From Gr. hypo, and 
gyné, female.] (Bot.) Growing from below the base of 
the ovary. 

Hy pophysfif%, (hi-póf'e-sis) [From Gr. hypo, and 
physis, origin] (Med.) A disordor of the eyelids, 
characterized by an undue growth of the hairs, caus- 
ing irritation to the pupil. 

Hy popyon, (hi-po'pe-ŭn.) [From Gr. hypo, and pyon, 
pus.] (Med.) A disorder of the eye, characterized by 
an apparent aggregation of pus in the chamber of the 


jueous humor. 

Hy pothenuse, (hi-póth'e-nüz.) [From Gr. hypo, and 
teino, I draw out. euis] The subtense or longest 
side of a rectangular triangle, or the line that subtends 
the right angle. 

Hypothesis, (-póth'e-sis.) [Gr., literally, a placing 
under.] A principle taken for granted, in order tc 
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draw from it a conclusion for the proof of a point in 
question, Also, a system or theory imagined or as 
sumed to account for what is not understood. 

Hy poxidacer, oontra tl (Bot.) An O, ot 
plants, all. Narcissales, consisting of herbs with a tuber. 
ous dr fibrous perennial roet, radical lineal dry leaves, 
and trimerous flowers or scapes. H. er the Star. 
grass, a N. Am. species, used as an application for ulcers, 

Hypsometry, (hip-sóm'e-tre.) (From Gr. hypeos, alti 
tude. and metron, measure.] The art of measuring alti. 
tiles by trigonometry or the barometer, or by the 
observation of the boiling-point of water. 

Hyrax, (hi’rdks.) [Gr., a shrew-mouse.] (Zodl.) The 
Damans, a curious gen, " 
of small pachydermat- 
ous animals, fam. Rhi- 
n ide, inhabiting 
rocky and mountain- 
ous districts in Africa 
and Syria. They are( 
of the size ef a rabbit, | 
and Cuvier calls thom} , 
rhinooeroses in minia- (' ii^ 
ture without tbe horn. Fig. 403. 
The Syrian Daman, H, 
Syriacus (Fig. 403), which is common in y e Arabia, 
and Abyssinia, is doubtless the Cony or Coney of the 
Scriptures. 

Hyrcania, (htir-ka’ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of 
Asia which lay bet. the Oxus, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Coronus and Saringhian Mts. Xenophon states that 
its inhabs. were subjugated by the Assyrians. 

Fiyson, (/istin.) (Com.) A choice var. of green tea, 
brought from China. 

Hyssopus, (his'stip-is.) [Gr.hyssópes.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of the O. Lomiacew, consisting of small bushy herbs, 

with lance-shaped lenves, rolled under at the margin, 
a calyx marked with 15 ribs, and 4 fertile diverging 
stamens. H. officinalis, the common Hyssop of Southern 
Europe, was once much employed as a carminative in 
SAT RISO and hysterical complaints, but is now seldom 
used. 

ares euer toner] paper Aa fis) sg r.hysteroa, 
subsequent, and anthos, a flower.] » n esignating 
those plants in which the leaf comes r the flower; 

as the Almond, for example. 

Hysteria, (his-le're-al,) HysTER/ICS.  [Gr. hystera, the 
womb.) (Med. A malady that attacks in paroxysms 
or fits, which are readily excited in those who are sub- 
ject to them, by passions in the mind, and by every 
considerable emotion, especially when brought on by 
surprise: hence, sudden joy, grief, fear, &c., are very 
likely to occasion it. It is also very readily induced 
by example; and, in many respects, resembles Epi- 
lepsy (q. v.). 

Ilysterot/omy. (Surg. Same as CasARIAN OPERA- 
TION, Q. v. 

Hystricidae, (Ais-tris'e-de.) [From Gr. hystriz, a per- 
cupine.] (ZoóL) The Porcupine fam., ccmprising Ro- 
dentia, remarkably characterized by an armature of 
spines, which, like those of the hedgehogs, are, as to 
their structure, merely thick and strong hairs. The 
fore-feet have four toes and a rudimentary thumb, the 
hind-feet have five toes. The general aspect of the H. 
is heavy and pig-like, and they have a grunting voiee. 
The muzzle is broad and blunt; the ears short and 
rounded; the incisors smooth and large, 2 above and 2 
below ; the molars 8 aboveand 8 below. The Crested Por- 
cupine, H. cristata of 8. Europe and Asia, is of a grizzly 
dusky black, and the upper part of the head and neck 
with a crest of long, lighter-eolored hairs. Its body is 
armed with striated spines, the longest of which are a 
foot in length, and in the middle about the size of a large 
goese-quill. These are banded with black and white, 
and terminated by very sharp points, The tail is short, 
and furnished with hollow, truncated tubes attached to 
slender pedicles, which make a noise when shaken. 
When the animal is at rest, the quills lie flat upen the 
body. the points directed backwards; when attacked or 
excited they are raised, and thus constitute formidable 
weapons of defence. The white-haired or Canada 
Porcupine, Erithizon dorsatus, of the Northern U. States 
and Canada, is about 2 feet long to the tail, whieh is 7 
inches. The tail and upper parts are covered with a 
mass of white spines with dusky and bearded tips. The 
general color of the fur is dark brown, among which 
are long hairs with white tips. This ani is ex- 
tremely sluggish, making but little effort to frem 
man or beast; but its formidable armor is an effectual 
defence. It readily climbs trees, and feeds upon bark, 
leaves, and tender ears of Indian corn. It lives in Pat 
low trees and in holes among the rocks, 
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I. 


I a charaeter derived from the Greek and Latin, consti- 
s tutes the 9th letter and 3d vowel of the Bnglish al- 
phabet, in which it has two major and three minor 
sounds; viz. the red sound 1, as in high, mind, pine; 
the short i, as in bid, kid, miss; and in a few words a 
sound approaching to the ee in beef, or that of u, as in 
mirth; besides which, it has also the sound of y in cer- 
tein words in which it precedes another vowel, as in 
postilion, pronounced postil-yun. No proper English 
word ends with ¢ but when the sound of the letter oc- 
curs at the end of a word adopted into the language, it 
is expressed by y. The sound of ï when it immediately 
precedes another £, is also rendered by y. The form of 
this letter was until the last century uniformly identi- 
fled with that of j, as in Jesus for Jesus, I is introduced 
into digraphic composition in such words as feign, 
wield, sirain, and tlie like. As a numeral, I signifies 
no more than one, and it stands for so many units as 
there are repetitions of it: thus II stands for 2; III 
for3. When placed before a higher numeral, it is to 
be subtracted from the latter: as IV, 4; and when set 
after it, it is to be added to it: as XII, 12, Among the 
Romans, i was used in conjunction with c, natural or 
inverted, to denote any multiple of 500: as, te, 500; tcc, 
5,000; £029, 50,000.— The English é answers as first 
personal pronoun to the of the Latins; as, nomina- 
tive J, objective me, plural we, and objective plural us. 
Iambic C" or IAMnUS. [L, tambus.] (Pros.) 
A bi-syllabic foot, the first being short and the last long, 
əs forswear, design. Verses constructed of alternate 
short and long syllables nre termed iambics, 
Anpetus, (i-dp'e-tüs.) (Myth.) A Titan, son of Uranus, 
aud father of Atlas and Prometheus, supposed to have 
been identical with Japhet of the Scripture, and looked 
upon by the ancients as the founder of the human race. 
Ibarra, (i-bár'rah,)a town of Ecuador, at the N. foot 
of the volcano of Imbabura, 60 miles N.N.E. of Quito. 


Pop. 13,000. 

Iberia, (i-bé're-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) Tho classical name 
of edge 8 . 

Iberis, (i-béris.) (Bot) The Candy-tufts, a genus of 
nearly smooth annuals or small undershrubs, O. Bras- 
sicacefe, with oblong or linear leaves, and white pink 
or purple flowers, frugrant in some of the species, 

nae rus. (Anc. Geog.) The Latin name of the river 

BRO, q. v. 

Iberville, Lemoine D’, (t-bair-ril’,) a Canadian ex- 
plorer, n. in Montreal, 1642, discovered the mouth of 
the Mississippi and ascended that river, 1699. D. 1706. 

Iberville, in Canada, a district of the p. of Quebec; 
pop. 15,413. — In Louisiana, a S.E, central parish; area, 


450 sq. m. ; O. Iberville. 
Ibex, (ibks) [L.a wild gt] (ZoUL) See CAPRA. 
birds, comprising the 


Ibis, (i/bis.) (Zoči) A group 
fam. Tantalid:e, In their general habits 


O. Grallatores. 








they chiefly inhabit warm countries, but, except in very 


| 
| 
| 
| 
and conformation they closely approach the id 
cole. regions, they are to be found in all parts of the 


world. The bill is long and curved, the legs are long, 
and the feet have 4 toes, the front webbed at the base, 
and all provided with claws. They frequent the borders 
of rivers and lakes, feeding on insects, worms, mollusca, 
and occasionally on vegetable matter. They perform 
powerful and elevated flights, extending their neck and 
legs, and uttering a hoarse croak. The White Ibis of 
N.E. Africa (1. Hs dk arrives in Egypt abt. the time 
that the inundation of the Nile commences, and mi- 
grates abt. the end of June. This and the allied species 
I. falcinellus were adored by the ancieat Egyptians, whe 
used to rear them in their temples, and after death em- 
balm them. The Wood Ibis, Tantalus loculator of the 
Southern States (Fig. 404), is 45 inches long, the wing 
18 inches; the color white, quills and tail a metallic 
blackish-green. 

Ibrahim Pasha, (tb-rah-hém’,) viceroy of Egypt, B. 
in Roumelia, 1789, was a son of Mehemet Ali. In 1818 
he conquered the Arabian Wahabees, and commanded 
an expedition against Greece in 1824-5. In 1832, he 
defeated the Turks in the great battle of Koniyeh, 
Syria; and later did much to consolidate his dynasty on 
the throne of Egypt. D. 1848. 

Ibrail, or Branitov,a seaport of Roumania, p. Walla- 
chia, on the Danube, 15 m. 8. of Galatz. Pop. 25,767. 

Icarus, Werte (Myth.) See DEDALUS, 

Ice, (is.) [A.8. is] When water is brought to a tempera- 
ture below 329 it solidifies, with expansion. Solidified 
water is called ice (sce FREEZING). Ice is ifically 
lighter than water whith is just about to [enm and 
therefore swims in it; its increase of dimensions is ac- 
quired with a force sufficient to burst the strongest 
vessels. Sca-water, and salt water in general, freezes 
at a lower temperatare than pure water; in doing 
which, part of the salt separates, and the ice, when 
melted, gives water that is fresher than the original. 
The color of pure ice is deep blue, which is only dis- 
cernible, however, when it is in large masses. It is 
best seen in the clefts of a glacier or an iceberg. The 
trade in ice is now one of great and increasing impor- 
tance. Ice has alw. been esteemed as a luxury in 
warm weather; and this early led to the storing of it 
in winter and preserving it for summer use. The 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, at first preserved 
snow, closely packed in deep underground cellars. 
Nero, at a later period, established ice-houses in Rome, 
similar to those in use in most countries up to the pres- 
ent time. In the U. States, ice is chiefly collected in 
the neighborhood of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and the lakes which supply 
it form no small part of the property of those whose 
lands border thereon. The export of ice was commenced 
about 1820, by a merchant named Tudor, who sent ice 
from Beston to the W. Indies. After persevering 
against many losses, he succeeded in establishing a 
trade with Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and now 
not only is it sent in vast quantities to those places, but 
also to Hong-Kong, Whampoa, and Batavia — 1n 185-, 
the total production of ice in the United States was es- 
timated at 4,000,000 tons. Ice is now largely made 
artificially. 

Ice Boating. A recreation pumsued in America, on 
frozen lakes and rivers. The Canadian ice boat, or ice 
yacht, is a triangular framework of wood, on three 
skates or runners, and with a la sail. An average 
speed of 39 or 40 miles an hour is attained, maximum 
speed (5 miles. 

Iceberg, (is’biirg.) [From Ger. eis, ice, and berg, a 
mountain ] A mass of ice carried by the winds through 
the polar seas. They are often of enormous size ani 
height, rising 300 or 400 ft. above the water, and sink- 
ing four or five times as much under it. Within the 
Arctic Circle, the congelation begins about the Ist of 
Aug.; and a sheet of ice, perhaps an inel in thickness, 
is formed in a single night. 

Iceland, (island) a large island of the N. Atlantis 
Ocean, and a dependency of Denmark, now considered 
as belonging to the W. Hemisphere, bet. N. Lat. 639 30 
and 66° 40’, W. Lon. 16-239. It is heart-shaped, has 
an extreme length E. to W. of 301 m., by a breadth of 
200 m., and occupies an area of 39,696 Eng. sq.m. ite 
coast-line is much indented by bays und fiords, present- 
ing in general deep and secure harbors, but difficult of 
approach owing to the rocky islets which fringe them. 
On the N.W. a peninsula, connected with the main is- 
land by & narrow isthmus, juts out into the ocean for a 
considerable distance. The interior of 7. exhibits on 
the whole a mere aspect of utter desolation, the island 
being wholly of volcanic formation, and more or less in 
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a chronic state of terrestrial agitation. Mount Hecla 
(q. v.) is the principal volcanic peak ; the Geysers (q. v.) 
present remarkable physical phenomena ; and basaltic 
caves are found, little inferior to the famous one of 
Staffa, in Scotland. The climate is, on the average of 
years, comparatively mild and healthy, the mean tem- 
perature for the year being 409; vegetation is limited to 

and vegetables; stunted trees, or rather shrubs, are 
occasionally met with. Horses, reindeer, cattle, and 
sheep are reared in large numbers, and, with the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries, form the chief wealth of the in- 
hab. The leading exports consist of wool, sulphur, 
leather, Iceland moss, fish, and seal-oil. The natives 
are of pure Scandinavian stock, speak the old Norse 
language, and, though poor, are very generally well 
educated, belong to the Protestant Church, and are en- 
thusiastically attached to their country. Reikiavik is 
the C., and pp. port. Pop. 66,987. 

Ice’land Moss. (Bot) A species of lichen, Cetraria 
islandica, common in Iceland, and also in the moun- 
tainous districts of Europe. It contains a bitter prin- 
ciple, and a large quantity of starch. It is tonic and 
nutritive. 

Kce'land Spar. (Min) A carbonate of lime occur- 
ring in transparent rhomboidal crystals, It is highly 
useful in experiments on double refraction and the po- 
larization of light. 

Ice Plant. Choi.) See MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Ichneumon, (ik-nü'món.) (Zodl.) See VIVERRIDE, 
and ICHNEUMONIDA. 

Ichneumonidmge, (-mn'e-de.) (Zoil.) The large fam. 
of hynrenopterous insects. Their manners are very di- 
versified, but they all agree in this characteristic — 
that they deposit their eggs in the bodies of other liv- 
ing insects, and generally in those of caterpillars. The 
females have a sharp and strong abdominal tube, or 
ovipositor, which is used to insert their eggs into the 
bodies of caterpillars that live beneath the bark, or in 





Fig. 405. — ICHNEUMON, (Simpla lunator.) 


the crevices of wood; this is generally long, and capa- 
ble of piercing almost any substance; while such as 
have a short ovipositor, place their eggs in or upon 
those caterpillars to which they have easy access. These 
eggs are in a few days hatched. and the young larve, 
which resemble minute white maggots, subsist on the 
juices of their victim, but without absolutely destroy- 
ing it: in fact, the animal they infest may continue to 
exist for some time, thus affording them a continued 
supply of nutriment; but when the Ichneumons are 
ready to undergo their last metamorphosia, they pierce 
the skin, and each spinning itself up in a small oval 
silken case, changes into a chrysalis, the whole number 
forming a group on the shrivelled body of the caterpil- 
lar; and, after a certain period, they emerge in the 
= of cae Ichneumons. Our Fig. 405 represents 
an n lunator in holes 
pentes LU ) ovipositing 

Jehnol (t no-lits.))  [Gr. ichnos, a foot-mark, and 
lithos, stone.) (Pal.) The impressions made on mud 
or sand, now indurated into rock, by the animals of the 
period to which the rocks belong, or by meteoric or 
Other transitory physical forces, They are frequently 
.found in quarries, one slab showing the impressions 
themselves, and an upper slab p cast of them in relief, 
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"Phat section.of Paleontology which treats of ichnolites 
is termed S WE 

Iehor, (ikór.) [Gr.] (Myt.) The name under which 
the ancients described the ethereal fluid which issued 
from the wounds of the celestial deitics, — (Med.) A 
thin watery humor, resembling serum; also, some- 
times, designating a thicker kind of fluid, otherwise 
termed sanies, which flows from ulcers, and the like. 

Iehthyites, (ik-the-i/teez,) IcuruvoLr/res, (From Gr. 
ocean a fish.] (Pal) The fossilized remains of 

shes, 

Iehthyol » (Ue-the-OVoje.) (Gr. ichthye, and logos, 
dovteine "Fas That fee Rl: the science which 
treats of fishes, their structure, form, classification, £0. 

Ichthyosaurus, (-sau'riis.) (Gr. ichthys, and saura, 
a lizard.) (Pul) A genus of extinct aquatic reptiles, 
the remains of which have been found in the trias, the 
re! and the lower chalk. Several species have been 
made out, all carnivorous. One species was more than 
30 feet long. In the same individual the snout of a 
porpoise was combined with the teeth of a crocodile, 
the head of a lizard with the vertebre of a fish, and the 
sternum of an Ornithorhynchus with the paddles of a 
whale. ‘fhe general outline of an 7. must have most 
nearly resembled the modern porpoise and grampus. It 
had four broad feet or paddles, and terminated behind in 
a long and powerful tail. The dung of these animals has 
been found fossilized and has received the name of 
coprolites. The marks upon it have enabled conclusions 
to be drawn as to the form of the intestinal canal. 

Icicle, (i’se-ki.) já; S. ises-gicel.] A small pendent 
conical mass or globule of ice, formed by the freesing 
of water while in a state of suspension. 

Kconoclasts, (i-kdn'o-kldstz.) (Gr. eikon, an image, 
and klastés, a destroyer.] The name used to designate 
those in the Church, from the 8th cent. downwards, 
who, chiefly in the Eastern Church, have been opposed 
to the use of sacred images ; — that is, of statues, pic- 
tures, and other sensible representations of saered ob- 
jects; —or at least to the paying of religious honor or 
reverence to such representations. The term is more 
particularly applied to the Byzantine emperors, Leo 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copronymus, 
with whom began the Iconoclastic movement. 

Iconography, (-kin-dg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. eikon, and 

phein, to describe.) (Fine Arts.) In a general sen 
a description of figures found in ancient painting ànd 
statuary, archæological images, frescoes, mosaic-work, 
and the like. More restrictedly, it refers to ecelesi- 
ological munimenta, paraphernalia, &c. 

Icosanhedron, pl. ICOSAHEDRA, (t-ko-sa-he'dron.) [From 
Gr. eikosi, twenty, and hédra, a foundation.) ( e) 
One of the 5 regular or Platonic bodies, bounded by 2 
equal and equilateral triangles. It may be considered 
as formed by 20 equal and co-triangular pyramids, 
whose vertices meet in the same point, which is the 
centre of a oircumscribing sphere. 

Icterid, (ik-tr'e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Blaekbird family, 
comprising insessorial birds with a long bill, nine pri- 
maries, tail rather long and rounded, the legs stout, the 
basal joint of the middle toe free on the inner side, and 
united half-way on the outer. The Bobolink, Rice- 
bunting, Reed-bird, or Rice-bird, Dolichoniz oryztvorua, 
(me. 406), migrates over the continent of America from 


pearing in the southern extremity of the U. States 
about the end of March. "heir food 
is insects and worms, and the seeds 
of the grassy meadows. In the au- 
tumn they sometimes attack the 
crops of oats and barley. The song 
of the male continues, with little in- 
terruption, as long as the female is 
sitting, and is singular and pleasant; 
it consists of a jingling medley of 
short, variable notes, confused, rapid, 
and continuous The relish for song 
and merriment is confined to the 
male; but he generally loses his 
musical talent about the end of the 
first week in July, from which time, 
or somewhat earlier, his plumage be- 
gins to lose its gay colors, and to as- 
sume the humble hue of that of the 









female. About the middle of Aug. 
they enter New York and Pennsylva- Fig. 400. 
nia, on their way tothe south. There, BOBOLINK. 


wong the shores of the large rivers s 

lined with floating fields of wild vice, they find abun- 
dant subsistence, grow fat, and their flesh becomes lit- 
tle inferior in flavor to that of the European Ortolan; 
on which account fhey are shot in great numbers. 
Among other speeies are the Boat-tailed Grakle or 
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Fackdaw, Quiscalus macrourus, of the Southern Atlants 
and Guif States; the Crow-blackbird, Q. versicolor, a 
beautiful bird of N. America; Audubon's Oriole, /cterus 
Audubonii, of the Rio Grande region; the Orchard Ori- 
ole, I. spurius; aud the Baltimore Oriole, Golden 
Robin, or Hang-nest, J. Baltimore, of N. America, east 
of the high central plains. Several other species are 
described under their proper names. 

fda, (i'dah,) a mountain-chain of Asia Minor, in Khodo- 
vendikiar, and interseeting the anc. Mysia. Near the 
base of one of its summits was the famous city of Traja, 
or Troy. Highest altitude, 5,744 ft. — Also, the mame 
of a range in the island of Crete (Candia), traversing it 
from E. to W., and now called Psilerui;—on one of 
its summits the god Jupiter is said by mythologists to 
have been reared and educated, 

Ada, (i’dah,) in Jowa, a W.N.W. central co. ; area, 400 sq. 


m.; C. ida. 

‘aho, (i/dak,) a N.W. territory of the U. States, b. N. 
by Brit. N. America, N.E. by Montana, E. by Wyoming 
Ter., 8. by Utah and Nevada, and W. by Oregon and 
Washington Ter., extending through 7 deg. of N. lati- 
tude, and in length, N. to S., abt. 410 m.; breadth un- 
equal, its N. corner having a width of only 40 m., while 
at its extreme S. limit it expands over a surface of 257 
m.; area, 96,000 sq. m., or 61,440,000 acres. J. forms 
ud of the great basin of the Columbia river, the Lewis 

ork af which forms, for a considerable distance, the 
frontier line between it and Oregon, together with tho 
S.E. angle of Washington Ter. Besides the above, the 
8. dtvision is watered by the Salmon, Boisé, Fayette, 
and other affluents of the Columbia. To the N. it is in- 
tersected by the Glark Fork of the same stream, and by 
the Clearwater and other of its feeders. "Phe surface of 
J. is very generally elevated, and presents kindred char- 
acteristics to those of the greater inland basin lying 
further S. The Bitter Root and Wind River Mts., form 
the barrier N.E. and E. bet. this territory and those of 
Montana and Wyoining, with Fremont's Peak for its 
culminating point; while the Salmon River Mts. form; 
a connecting arc traversing the surface nearly as far N. 
as the confluence of the Salmon River and the Lewis 
Fork. Furthermore, the suríace, generally speaking, 
presents almost every variety of conformation, from 
high snow-elad mountain-peaks and elevated grassy 
plateaux to fine fertile and well-watered valleys — such 
as those of the Clearwater, Salmon, Coeur d'Aléne, and 
St. Joseph rivers. The climate on the whole is mild 
and healthy; the winters are, however, marked often- 
times by severe cold and heavy snow-falls. The land, 
though rich in the valleys and river-bottoms, and sus- 
ceptible of high cultivation, has, as yet, been but 
sparsely settled om for agricultural purposes; the terri- 
tory busing its present wealth and importance chiefly 
on its mining capabilities, which are great; its placers 
of gold and silver being among the richest in te Re- 
publie. The total gold product of 7. up to June 30, 
4831, was $24,683,354; silver, $304,781. Production for 
the year 1881, of gold, $1,930,600, and $1,119,000 in 
silver ; total, $3, 30,00. /. is divided inte 21 counties, 
und contains as leading urban centres, Boise City (cap.), 
Idaho City, Centreville, Esmeralda, Lewiston. Ruby 
City, and Florence. It was organized us a Territory in 
1862, uud at a later date part of its area was taken to 
form Montana Territory. Itwasadmitted to the Union 
as a State July 3, 189), Pop. 84,229. 

£-laho, (i'dah-0,) in Idaho fer., a N. central co.; area, 
1.500 sq. m.; C. Floreuce City. 

Idea, (ide'ah.) | Brom Gr. idem, to perceive.] (Phil.) Ttis 
difficult to avoid the use of the word idea, and yet, owing 
to the louseness of its application, there is a danger of its 
not conveying a definite signification. We need a gen- 
eral word to express the contrast to sensation, or to 
actuality; and no better term has yet been found than 
idea, being what is common to memory and to imagina- 
tion, and expressing the mind as not under tle present 
impression of real objects, but as, by its own tenacity 
and associating powers, having those objects to ail 
practical ends before its view. Jhus, all eur sensations, 
whether of sight, hearing, touch, taste, or smell, and 
all the feelings that we have in the exercise of our 
moving energies, become transformed into ideus when, 
without the real presence of the original agency, we can 
deal with them in the way of pursuit or avoidance, ur 
can discriminate and compare them, nearly as if in their 
first condition as sensation. 

Kdeal, (-de4l.) [Samo deriv.] Generally, that which 
exists only in fancy or the imagination ;— opposed to 
real; also, denoting an imagimry model or standard 
of perfection; as in the term beau ideal, extensively 
used in the fiue arts to indicate the selection, for a par- 
ticular object, of the finest parts or qualities from 
different subjects, 80 as to furm a perfect aud harmo- 
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nions whole, or one such as is not ordinarily seen im 
nature. Its application more particularly attaches te 
ninting and sculpture. 

Idealism, (i-de'i-izm.) [Vr. idéalisme.] (Philos.) That 
doctrine which maintains that we are concerned onl 
with ídeas, and are ignorant of everything else. Ideal- 
ists argue that what our senses convey to us is not evi- 
dence of an external world, but only of our sensation. 
Further, that we are utterly ignorant, and must ever 
rewain so, of matter itself, and that it is easier to con- 
ceive that God directly causes our sensations, than that 
they are conveyed to us through the unknown world 
of matter, 

Ideology, (i-de-80'0-j4.) [fom Gr. idea, and logos, 
doetrine.] (PAL) "The doctrine of ideas, or of tha 
operations of the understanding >—espeeially employed 
in designating the philosophical tenets advanced by 
Condillac and his school of thinkers, 

Ides, (idz.) [From Etruscan idus, I separato.) (Culen- 
dar.) Among the Romans, 8 days in each month of 
their calendar. They began on the 15th March, May, 
July, and Oct.; and on the 13th of the remaining 
mouths. The 7., like the kalends and nones, were 
always reckoned retrogressively; thus they said VIZ 
Jdus, the 8th month before the J. 

Idiom, (id'e-óm.) [From Gr. idióma, a peculiarity.] 
(Pidlol.) A term which designates such phrases as are 
verbal idiosyncrasies, or words or inflections of speech 
so peculiar to a language, that, when transferred or 
translated into another, they do not convey the same 
meaning, if indeed any meaning at al. J, in fact, 
will not bear literal translation or adaptation. Whey 
are often, however, mtroduced in their pure state into 
alien languages, and are in such cases distinctively 
known as exotics ; thus, a Latin 7. is termed a Latinzsm ; 
a Scottish 7., a Scotiicism, and so forth. 

Idiopathy, (id-e-Op'a-the.) (Gr. idios, distinctive, and 
pathos, feeling.) (Med.) A primary disease; or, ono 
not depending on any other. 

Idiosynerasy, (d'e-sin'kra-w.) [From Gr. idios; 
syn, With, and krasis, temperament.] (Med. A pecu- 
liar temperament or organized system of the body, by 
which it is rendered more susceptible to certain disor- 
ders than bodies usually are which are differently con- 
stituted. 

Idiotism, (id’e-dt-izm,) or Idiocy, (id'e-o-se) (Gr. 
csc aie (Med.) A species of unsound mind, charac- 
terized by more or less complete obliteration of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. It may supervene im 
mania and melancholia, when it is termed dementia, 
but more commonly it depends upon original conforma- 
tion. It may also be symptomatic of organic disease 
of the brain, which has come on after birth. J. exists 
in various degrees, Some idiots are mere automata, 
exhibiting scarcely any sensibility to external impres- 
sions; others are capable of articulating a few words, 
aud possess certain mental emotions to a limited ex- 
tent. The physiognomy is usually vacant, step un- 
steady, and articulation imperfect or broken. The 
aficetion is almost always incurable; but it may often 
be pallinted, 

Adel, (iddi.) |Gr. eidélon, an image, and latreia, adora- 
tion.) A representation of some principle or being to 
whom worship is paid. The act of worshipping such 
an object as a divinity is called idolatry. An idol is 
iutended to convey through the external senses a wore 
vivid notion to the mind of the object adored, and thus 
to be simply a medium — as the Israehtes meant to 
honor Jehovah by means of their calt-like image 
(Exod. xxxii. 5). 

IYdomeneus, (i-ddm’e-ne-iis,) a king of Crete, who 
sacrificed his son in fulfilment of a vow, and was ban- 
ished, 

Edrian, (id’re-ch,) a town of the Austrian empire, p. 
Carniola, on a river of the same name, 30 m. N.E. of 
Trieste. Near it are the richest quicksilver mines in 
Europe. Pop. 5,000. 

Idumz’a. See E»ow, 

idyl, Idyll, fran) [From Gr. eidyllion, a form in 
miniature.] (Joc) A short pastoral poem or other 
harmonious example of bucolic verse. Of this kind 
are tne 7. of Theocritus, Ausonius, and Gesner; and, in 
English poetry, the Seasons of Thomson, Burns’ Cotler’s 
Saturday Night, and Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Ferne, (i-àr'ne.) One of the anc. names of IRELAND, g. v. 

Igiau, feg ion) a fortified town of Austria, p. Moravia, 
on the Iglawa, 49 m. W.N.W. of Brünn. Pop. 19,427. 

Kgnntius, Sr., (ig-na'shüs,) {surnamed THEOPHORUS,] à 
Father of the Church, suffered martyrdom at Rome, 107 
A.D. after having held for 40 years the bishopric of 
Antioch. His epistles huve come down to us, and arg 
held in high estimation. 

Ie'’neous Rocks. (Geol) See GzoLogY, 
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Ignescent, (-nés'sént.) (From L. ignesco, I set a-fire.] 
Min.) Designating a stone or mineral which sends 
orth sparks when struck with steel or iron. 

Ignis Fatuus, (ignis-fdt'ü-üs,) pi Iaxes Farvt. [L., 
iterally, vain fire.] (Meteor.) kind of luminous 

meteor which nocturnally floats in the air over quag- 
mires, marshy grounds, &c. It is vulgarly known by 
the names of Will-o'the- Wisp, and Jack-o'-Lante; n, and 
is occasioned by an ascent from the earth of phosphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, derived from animal and vegeta- 
ble remains, and self-igniting in the atmosphere. 

Ignition, (ig-nis'ün.) [From L. ignis, fire.) The act 
of kindling or taking fire, as distinguished from com- 
bustion, which is the consequent process of burning. 

Ignoramus, (ig-no-ra^más.) [L., we are ignorant; Fr. 
ignorant.] (Law.) The term employed by a grand jury 
when they ignore a bill of indictment on the ground of 
insufficient evidence to sustain it. 

Ignorantines, (-no-rin'teenz.) [Fr.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
religious congregation of men in the Roman Catholic 
Church, associated for the gratuitous instruction of poor 
children in sacred as well as secular learning. It was 
founded in France in the early part of the 18th cent., 
1724, by the Abbé de la Salle, and has gradually been 
introduced into every Catholic country of Europe, and 
in several of the U. States. 

Igualada, (e-gwah-lad'dah,) a town of Spain, p. Cata- 
ts on the Noya, 30 m. N. W. of Barcelona. Pop. 
12,000. 

Xgunnidze, (e-gwah'ne-de.) actor The Iguana fam. 
comprising Saurians, or scaly reptiles which are lizard. 
like in general appearance, but which have their 
tongue thick, fleshy, non-extensible, and only emargin- 
ated at the tip. The common Iguana, I. tuberculata, of 
B. America, is 4 to 5 feet long, greenish, the tail banded 
with brown. It lives upon trees. Its flesh is used for 
food. The Horned Toad, Phrynosoma cornuta, from 
Missouri to Texas, has the head short, rounded in front, 
and bordered at the sides and behind with spines; the 
body short, oval, much depressed, with deutated margin 
at the flank, and covered above with three-sided tuber- 
cles arising from small imbricated scales. The genus 
Anolis or Anolius has the skin of the four external toes 
developed beneath to form an oval disk; the tail is cy- 
lindrical and very long. 

Iguanodon, (e-gwaA^no-dón.) (Pal.) See DINOSAURIA. 

Iguape, (e-gwah pe,) a town of Brazil, at the mouth of 
a river of same name, prov. Sad Paulo, 90 m. S.W. of 
Santos. Pop. 10,000. 

Ileum, Gotin.) [From Gr, eileo, I circumambulate.] 
(Anat.) The last portion of the small intestine, having 
its termination at the valve of the caecum, 

Ileus, (il’e-iis,) or ILtAC Passion. (Med.) A sort of ner- 
vous colic, in which bilious and fecal matter is voided 
by the mouth. It is occasioned by hernia or other ob- 
struction to the p. e of the fæces through a part of 
the intestinal canal. It is very dangerous. 

Flex, (i'léks.) (Bot.) The Hoby, a gen. of shrubs and 
trees, O. Aquifoliacer, inhabiting America, Europe, and 
Asia, and characterized by having an inferior calyx 
with small teeth; a corolla which is monopetalous but 
scarcely 80, it being divided into deep spreading con- 
cave segments; stamens inserted upon the corolla and 
alternate with its segments; a four- or five-celled ovary, 
with nearly sessile stigmas; and a berried fruit con- 
taining one-seeded nuts, the parts being all in fours or 
fives. The species are very numerous. 

NFifrncombe, (J//rah-koom,) a seaport, and watering- 
place of England, co. Devon, on the Bristol Channel, 41 
m. N.W. of Exeter. Pop. 4,000. 

Iliad, (TxE,) ata [From Mion, Troy.) (Lit) One 
of the so-called Homeric poems, and the oldest epic 
known. It is written in Greek hexameters, is divided 
into 24 books, and commemorates the deeds of Achilles 
and other Greek heroes at the siege of Troy. The date 
of its composition may, with much probability, be as- 
signed to the 9th cent. B. €., and tlie poem is so deficient 
iu continuity, and contains so much that is inconsist- 
ent and irrelevant with the main topic, that it has 
been thought by many critics to have been the per- 
formance of several persons, although its authorship is 
still nominally accredited to Homer. 

lion, or ILIUM, (il'e-iim.) See Troy. 

Elion, (il’e-iin,) in New Fork, a town of Herkimer co., 
on the Mohawk, 11 m. E. of Utica. Pop. 2,876. 

JYium,orXl'iomn. (Anat) See PELVIS. 

Lilation, (i-IG'shün,) or I/LATIvE CONVERSION. rom 
L. illatus, inferred.) (Log.) That figure in which the 
truth of the converse is deduced from the truth of the 
proposition given; or, in other words,it may be defined 
as nn inference from premises. 

XII-et- Vilaine, (él-a-ve-ldn',) a dep. on the N.W. coast 
ef France, formed of à portiop 9f the old p. of Bretague, 


, 
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&nd b. N. by the dep. La Manche, and the Eng. Chan- 
nel ; area, 2,597 sq. m. ; C. Rennes. Pop. 594,609. 

Illegitimacy. (Law.) Bastardy. See BASTARD. 

Illicium, (i-lish'yüm.) (Bot.) A genus of evergreen 
shrubs or low trees, O. Magnoliaceæ, found in the S.E. 
parts of the U. States, Japan, &c. T. anisatum, the Star 
or Chinese Anise, the Badiane of the French, is a shrub 
growing eight or ten feet high. It is found in China, 
and dertves its 7 
name of Star Anise 
from the stellate 
form and odor of 
its fruit, which is 
about an inch in 
diameter. This 
fruit forms a con- 
siderable article 
of commerce 
among Asiatic na- 
tions who use it as 
a condiment in the 
preparation of fuod. H 
In Lrance it is re- f 
puted to be em- 
ployed as the fla- 
voring ingredient 
of Anisette de Bor- 
deaux. Its pungent aromatic flavor and odor, which bear 
a strong resemblance to those of the common anise but 
rather sweeter and softer, is due to the presence of a 
volatile oil, which is obtained from it by distillation, 
and is said to be substituted for genuine oil of anise, 

Illinois, (i/le-noi,) n large river of the U. States, formed 
in Grundy co., Ill., by the confluence of the Kankakee 
and Des Plaines rivers, and, after a W. and S.W. course 
of 320 miles (of which 286 are navigable for steamers} 
empties into the Mississippi at Grafton, bet. Calhoun 
and Jersey cos. 

Illinois’, a large and important N. central State of 
the Amer. Union, is b. N. by Wisconsin, N. E.by Lake 
Michigan, E. by Indiana, S. by Kentucky, and S.E. and 
W. by Missouri and Iowa; bet. N. Lat, 279-429 30’, and 
W. Lon. 87° 30-919 30’. Length, 480 in., mean width abt. 
156 m. Area, 55,410 sq. m., or 25,162,400 acres. J, as 
regards its surface, constitutes a table-land at a varying 
elevation ranging bet. 350 and 800 feet above the level 
sea; composed of extensive and highly fertile prairies 
und plains. Much of the S. division of the State, espe- 
cially the river-bottoms are thickly wooded. The 
perio too, have oasis-like clumps of trees scattered 

ere and there at intervals. The chief rivers irrigating 
the State are the Mississippi, — dividing it from Iowa 
and Missouri, — the Ohio (forming its 8. barrier), the 
Illinois, Wabash, Kuskaskia, and Sangamon, with their 
numerous aflluents. The total extent of navigable 
streams is calculated at 4,000 m. 8mall lakes are scat- 
tered over various parts of the State. J. is extremely 
prolific in minerals, chiefly coal, iron, copper, and zinc 
ores, sulphur and limestone. The coal-field alone is 
estimated to absorb a full third of the entire coal-de- 
it of N. America. Climate tolerably equable and 
ealthy ; the mean temp. standing at abt. 51? Fahr. As 
an agricultural region, Z. takes a competitive rank with 
neighboring States, the cereals, fruits, and root-crops 
ielding plentiful returns; in fact, as a grain-growing 
tate, 7. may be deemed, in proportion to her size, to 
possess a greater area of lands suitable for its produc- 
tion than any other State in the Union. Stock-raising 
is also largely carried on, while her manufacturing in- 
terests in regard of woollen fabrics, &c.. are on a very 
extensive and yearly expauding scale. The lines of 
railroad intersecting the State in 1892 equaled a total of 
10,349m. Inland water-carriage is facilitated by a cana] 
connecting the Illinois River with Lake Michigan, and 
thence with the St. Lawrence and Atlantic, 7. is divided 
into 102 cos. ; the chief cities and towns being Chicago, 
Springfield (cap.), Alton, Quincy, Peoria, Galena, Bloom- 
ington, Rock Island, Vandalia, &c.— By the new Con- 
stitution established in 1870, the State legislature «on- 
sists of 51 senators, elected for 4 years, and 153 repre- 
sentatives, for two years; which numbers were to be 
decennially increased thereafter to the number of 6 per 
every additional half-million of inhab. The executive 
is vested in a governor, lieut.-governor, and other 
officers, elected for a term of 4 years, excepting the 
treasurer, whose tenure of office is limited to two. The 
pais comprises a Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, 
unty Courts, and justices of the peace: the judges of 
the first-named being elected for 9 years; the others for 
7. Religious and educational institutions are largely 
diffused throughout, and are in a very flourishing con- 
dition. J. has a State lunatic and a deaf and dumb 
ssylum nt Jacksonville; a State penitentiary at Joliet; 
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7ud a home for soldiers’ orphans at Normal. On Nov. 
30, 1870, the public debt of the State was returned at 
$1,870.957. On Oct. ist 1880 7. had no public debt. At 
the same period (1880) the value of assessed property 
presented the following totals: of real, $623,979,969 ; 
personal, $175,834.197. The name of J. through 
nearly the whole of the 18th cent., embraced most of 
the known regions N.and W. of Ohio. French colonists 
established themselves in 1673 at Cahobin and Kas- 
kaskin, and the territory of which these settlements 
formed the nucleus was, in 1703, ceded to Great Britain 
in conjunction with Canada, and ultimately resigned to 
the U. States in 1787. J. entered the Union as n State, 
Dec. 3, 1818; and now sends 20 representatives to Con- 


gress. 

Illuminati, (i-loo-minal/le.) [L., the enlightened. | 
( Hist.) The title assumed by the members of a secret 
society formed at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, in 1776. The 
professed object of its establishment was the attain- 
ment of a higher degree of virtue and morality than 
was found in ordinary communities, Its founder, one 
Weishaupt, sent emissaries, under the name of Areo- 
pagists, throughout Europe to gain adherents, but 
they were suppressed by the Bavarian govt. in 1784. — 
(Eccl. Hist.) Among the early Christians, Z. signified 
persons who had received baptism ; they derived their 
title from their practice of carrying a lighted taper at 
the ceremony, as symbolical of the sacrament they had 
received. 

Xiinminating, (-loo'min-à-ting) [From L. ilumino, 
I brighten.] (ine Arts) The art of adorning manu- 
scripts and books with ornamented letters and paint- 
ings, which was practised in the Middle Ages, prior to 
the introduction of printing, by artists, generally 
monks, called illuminators. Manuscripts, containing 
portraits, pictures, and emblematic figures, form a val- 
uable part of the riches preserved the principal 
libraries in Europe. 

Illustration, (il-lis-tra’shiin.) (Printing) An en- 
graving or picture, whether lithograph, copperplate, or 
wood-cut, designed to embellish or illustrate a book. 

Wilyrin, (il-lir’re-ah.) [Anc. Illyricum.] The name 
under which were anciently known all the countries 
skirting the E. seaboard of the Adriatic Sea. Their 
inhab. waged war against the Gauis in the 4th cent. 
B. €. ; Philip IT. of Macedon, 359; and the Romans, 232 
and 229; when the latter finally prevailed, After the 
Dalmatæ seceded to form a separate prov., known as 
Dalmatia, 1. became a Roman colony, n. c. 168, In 
1815, the provs. of Carniola, Dalmatia, Carinthia, &c., 
were united as a nominal kingdom to the Austrian em- 
pire, divided into the two govts. of Laybuch and Tri- 
este. In 1849, that distribution was enlarged by the 
conversion of Carniola and Carinthia into duchies, po- 
litically associated with Trieste, Istria, and the Litto- 
rale, &c. 

Mori, (¢-lo’re,) a large inland town of Africa, in Yoruba, 
46 m. 8.W. of the Niger; N. Lat. 8° 20, E. Lon. 49 3i. 

Image, (imi) [L. imago, from iuitor, to puse 
(Opt) The appearance or picture of au oljject, formec 
either by reflection or refraction. A virtual /, is one 
which is not formed by the actual union of rays ina 
focus, and cannot be received upon a screen; a real or 
positive J. is one formed in the focus of a mirror or lens, 
and can be received on & screen. An J. seen in a look- 
ing-glass or in a convex mirror is a virtual Z, whilst 
the J. formed in the focus of a concave mirror or a con- 
vex lens is a real J. See MIRROR, LENS, Focus. — ( Khel.) 
A description of anything conveyed by a vivid series of 
metaphorical ideas, falling short, however, of allegori- 
cal ones —(Eccl.) An artificial representation of some 
person or thing, used either by way of decoration or 
ornament, or as an object of religious worship and 
veneration. 

Imaginary Quantities, (im-dj’in-o-re.) [Samo 
deriv.] (Algeb.) The even roots of negative quantities, 
being the imaginary results of some impossible opera- 
tion. Thus y —22 is an impossible quantity, since no 
quantity multiplied by itself can produce —z?, 

ario ey (tm-dj-In-a/shün.) [L. imaginatio.) 
( Philos.) That action of the mind by which it com- 
bines ideas, and “ bodies forth the forms and images of 
things.” Iu many philosophical disquisitions, J. is 
used almost synonymously with fancy. But the object 
of the latter seems to be to furnish materials which 
may be used by the former.—( Fine Arts.) The faculty 
of forming images, which for the artist is the principle 
of all invention. In works of art, these images are 
not presented in the form of pure trauscript, but are 
modified and colored by the qualities of the mind 
throngh which they pass. The /, of a painter or sculp- 
tor is the fruit of genius cultivated by etndy. 

Imago, (i-^á'go) |L, sp mnage.) (Physiol) Bee Ix- 
OECTA. 
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Imaum, or I’mam, (im-aum’.) (Ar. imam.) One 
of an inferior order of Mohammedan priests who pre- 
side over the daily religious services of the mosques, 
&c. Also, the title borne by certain Eastern potentates 
who combine in themselves both the temporal and 
i sacerdotal power; as, for example, the /maum of 

uscat. 

Imbeeility, (-bc-sile-te.) [L. imbecillitas] (Physiol. 
and Law.) A form of insanity consisting in mental de- 
ficiency, either congenital or resulting from an obstacle 
to the development of the faculties, supervening in in- 
fancy. The various grades of 7, however interesting 
in a pbilosophical point of view, are not very closely 
cousidered by courts. They are governed in criminal 
cases solely by their tests of responsibility, und in civil 
cases by the amount of capacity, in connection with tho 
act in question, or the abstract question of soundness 
or unsoundness. 

Imbricate, (in'bre-kàt) Embrica'ted. [From L. 
imbricatus, over-lapping.] (Bot.) Designating such 
bodies in plants as are arranged lying one over the 
other, like tiles on the roof of a house. 

Imbroglio, (im-brol'yo) [It., a turmoil.] (Dram.) 
TThat intricate involvement of the plot of a play, which 
precipitates the catastrophe. 

Immaculate Conception, (The,) (im-mdFwlat 
kén-stp'shiin.) (Eccl. Hist.) A dogma of the Roman 
Church first mooted about 1140, when it gave rise to a 
controversy bet. the Franciscans and Dominicans, the 
former asserting that the mother of Christ was exenipt 
from the taint of the primal sin, while the Dominicans 
maintained the contrary. This polemical difference 
caused the expulsion of the Dominicans from the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1289; and continued to exercise con- 
troversial power for 3 centuries afterward. Finally, 
however, the dogma was admitted as an article of faith 
by papal bull dated Dec. 8, 1854. 

Immersion, (in-mür'shün.) [From L. immergo, to 
plunge under.) (Ast.) The disappearance of any celes- 
tial body, whether in eclipse or ocenltation. The term 
is commonly limited to the occultations of Jupiter's 
satellites, and of stars by the moon. —(Theol.) The 
most anc. form of administration of the baptismal sac- 
rament; consisting in a triple immersion, at least after 
some time, in honor of the ‘Trinity. 

Immigration, (im-me-gri'shin.) [L. Lat. picti 
A removing into a foreign country for the purpose o 
taking up a permanent abode therein;—as distin- 

uighed from emigration, or the leaving one’s native 
nd with the above-named purpose. The total 7. into 
the U. S. from 1783 to 1880 is put at 10,600,000; of this 
-Ireland supplied 3,137,364; England, 954,000; Germany, 
59,000 ; France,318,0L0 ; Seandinaviu, 320,000, Dar- 
ing the succeeding decade immigration largely in- 
creased, and so much opposition was excited that laws 
were passed prohibiting Chinese immigration, and that 
of paupers, criminals, and other undesirable persons. 
Such persons, however, still enter the country, and a 
strongly opposed feeling exists. During the business 
depression of 1898-94 immigration greatly decreased. 
Jn the fiscal year ending June 30, 1805, the immi- 
pus numbered 258,530, the smallest number since 
879. This decrease has been followed by an increase 

Im'paet, (-pikt.) |From L. tmpingo, I drive at some- 
thing.] (Mech) The shock of two bodies that come 
together, one or both of which are in motion, or the 
simple action of one body upon another, by which the 
motion of the latter is produced or altered. It isa mat- 
ter of observation that when one body impinges di- 
rectly on another, the velocity of the first is diminished, 
and that of the latter increased, by the impact; the 
first will have lost momentum, and the second will have 
gained momentum. Now momenta lost and gained are 
what are termed in Newton's Third Law action and re- 
action, and these he ascertained by numerous experi- 
ments to be equal. Hence the momentum lost during 
seeped by one body is equal to that gained by the 
other. 
Impalement, (-pàl^m?nt.) (Her.) The arrangement 
of two coats of arms side by side in one shield divided 
per pale, It is usual thus to exhibit the conjoined coats 
of husband and wife; the husband's arms occupying 
the dexter side or place of honor, and the wife's the sin- 
ister side of the escutcheon. 

Impanation, (im-pa-nd’shiin.) [From L. panis, 

bread.) ( Theol.) See CoNSUISTANTIATION. 

impnsto, (im-pás'to.) pu ( Paint.) An artist's term 
having reference to the degree of thickness with which 
the colors in an ofl-painting are laid on. In some pic- 
tures, as those of Raphael for instance, the J. is 80 thin 
that the threads of the canvas may be counted; in 
others, as those of Rembrandt, it is so thick that the 
paint stands up in lumps, 
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Impatiens, (im-pa'sh2nz) (Boi) See BAISAMINA- 
CER 


Impeachment, (-péci'mént.) pn. emptchement, an 
obstruction.] (Pol) An accusation prosecuted by a 
legislative body against a public officer, or government 
functionary, for treason against the state or other 
crimes and misdemeanors. In American history, the 
most notable instance of the kind occurred in the case 
of Pres. Andrew Johnson, who, in 1868, was accused 
and impeached by the House of Representatives of high 
crimes, misdemeanors, and of malfeasance in office. 
After a protracted trial before the tribunal of the Sen- 
ate, under the presidency of Chief-Justice Chase, the 
President was acquitted on all the articles in the in- 
dictment. 


Impenetrability, (im-pén-c-tra-bil’cte. m L. 
impenetrabilis, that cannot be entered into.] (Phys.) A 
»roperty of matter by which only one y can at an 


instant occnpy a certain space. It is one of the essen- 
tial properties of matter, and it needs no demonstration 
ns it is inconceivable that two different bodies should 
simultaneously occupy the same space. 

Imperative, (im-pér'a-tiv.) [From L. iénperativus, by 
peremptory command.] (Gram.) The name of that 
mood of a verb which is employed in commanding, ex- 
horting, or advising. 

jmperator, (im-pér'a-tór.) (Rom. Hist.) A title of 
honor conferred on wictorious generals by their armies, 
and confirmed by the senate, After the overthrow of 
the republic, imperator became the highest title of the 
supreme ruler; and, in later times, it had the significa- 
tion which we attach to the word emperor. 

Ámperatoria, (-pér-rah-to're-ah.) (Bot.) A plant of 
the gen. Peucedanum, order Aptacex, 

Imperfect, (-pZr//ckt.) [From L. imperfectus, incom- 
plete.] (Gram.) That tense which expresses a modifica- 
tion of a verb denoting that the action or event spoken 
of was in an unfinished condition at the time referred 
to. In Eng. grammar it is indicated by was, with the 
present participle.— Z. Flower. (Bot) A flower in 
which either stamens or pistils are absent.—7. € s. 
(Mus.) Those concords which are susceptible of varia- 
tion from major to minor, or vice vers, but without 
deprivation of their consonance, Such are thirds and 
sixths. — J. Number. (Math.) One of a class of numbers 
whose aliquot parts added together form either more or 
less than the whole of it: thus, 8 is an 7. number, since 
its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, amouut to 10, which is more than 


Impermenbility, (im-piir-me-ah-bil'e-te.) [From L. 
im for in, and permeo, I penetrate.] (Phys.) A property 
that certain substances have, of not being permeable 
by others, — that is, &o that others cannot through 
their mass. In all likelihood there is no body which is 
impermeable to any fluid under sufficient pressure, but 
there are many, such as gl whose pores are 80 small 
that no pressures have yet driven fluids through them. 
Some substances aro impermeable to others from repul- 
sions between their molecules; thus, oil-skin is imper- 
meable to water from the repulsion of oil and water. 

Impersonal, epe ligas [L. $mpersonalis.] 
(Gram.) Designating a verb only in the third per- 
son singular, with i£ for a nominative in English; as it 
rains, J, verbs, in every language, must refer to some 
noun; and therefore must, in reality, have some nom- 
inative case, 

Impetigo (-pe-ti'go.) [Erom TL-bigelod, t6 infest.] (.Med.) 
A disease of the skin which consists of crops of pustules, 
which may either be scattered or collected in groups. 
These pustules burst, dry up, and become covered with 
scabs or crusts of a yellow color, not unlike little masses 
of candied honey. From beneath these crusta, a puru- 
lent discharge commonly takes place; the crusts be- 
come thicker and larger, and the skin around and be- 
neath them is red and raw. Cleanliness, cooling oint- 
ment, and mild aperients, are recommended by way 
of cure, - 

Impetus, (im’pe-tis.) [L. im, for in, and petus, a fall- 
ing on.) (Mech.) Same as MOMENTUM, q. v. 

Imports, (im’pdrtz.) (Com.) See EXPORTS. 

imposing, (RUMOR) [From L. impositus, a laying 
by.] (Typog.) Among printers, the operation of arrang- 
ing the pages of a sheet on the imposing-stone (the stone 
on which columns of types are made into forms), and 
fit on the chase, so to prepare the form for the press. 

Kmpost, (im’pést.) [From L. impositus, laid on.] (Pol. 

on.) Any tax or tribute levied by authority, espe- 
cially a tax or duty imposed by govt. on goods imported. 
—(Arch.) That part of a pier, pillar, or pilaster, which 
receives the thrust of an arch ; as sometimes, for in- 


stance, the whole of the entablature, Any springing or 


supporting piece is also called an 4. 


Smpotence, (im'po-tnz.) [From L. impotentia, desti- 
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tute of power.] (Law.) Physical incapacity on the part 
of a husband to consummate the marital act ; — the ex- 
istence of such infirmity at the time of marriage, if 
afterwards proved to be radical, forms a ground for the 
dissolution of the contract. 

Impregnation, (-pr?g-na'shün.) rom L. Lat. im- 
pregnare, to make fecund.] ( Physiol.) The act by which, 
in organized beings, the material furnished by the gen- 
erative organs of the female, unites with that prepared 
by those of the male, so that a new being results there- 
from.—(Bot.) A deposit of the fecundating dust or pol- 
len of the stamens on the pistils of a plant. 

Impression, (m-présh'ün. [From L. impressio, a 
pressing upon.] (Arts. A word used synonymously 
with an engraving, or plate, when it designates a sheet 
of paper which is pressed upon an inked plate of steel, 
copper, zinc, or stone, and a fac-simile of the design 
upon the plate, &c., is produced, 

Impressment, (-prés’mént.) (Eng. Law.) Formerly, 
the compulsory levying of sailors for service in tho 
navy during time of war. 

Imprint, print) [From L. tm, for in, and Eng. 

int.) (Typog.) e printed insertion of the pub- 
isher's name, and the date and place of production, 
found at the foot of the first page, or cover, of a book, 
periodical, &c. 

Imprisonment, (-prizn-m/nt)  (Law.) The re- 
straint of a man's liberty under the custody, charge, or 
keeping of another. No man can be imprisoned except 
by the law of the land and as the law directs, either by 
command and order of a court, or by lawful warrant. 
See AnREST, BAIL, HABEAS CORPUS. 

Imprompta, (im-prómp'tü.) [Fr.] (Lit) A short 
or pointed piece or production thrown off extempora- 
neously, or on the spur of the moment. 

Improvement, (-proov’mént.) See PATENT. 

Improv visatori, (in-próv-e-sa-tó're.) [It.] Poets who 
utter verses without previous preparation ona given 
theme, and who sometimes sing and accompany their 
voice with a musical instrument. The talent of im- 
provisation is found in races in which the imagination 
is more than usually lively, as in the Arabs, and in 
many tribes of negroes. Among the ancients, Greece 
was the land of improvisation. In modern times, it has 
been almost entirely confined to Italy, where Petrarch, 
in the 12th cent., introduced the practice of singing im- 
provised verses to the lute; and down to the present 
day the performances of J. constitute one of the favorite 
entertainments of the Italians. 

x oem. (im^püls. [From L. impulsus, driven.) 
(Phys. The need or momentary force with which a 
body is impelled by another body striking it. The 
strictly mathematical definition poi impulse is the 
limit of a force which is infinitely great, but acts only 
during an infinitely short time. There are, of course, 
no forces in nature exactly fulfilling the conditions of 
this definition, but there are forces which are very 
great, and act only during a very short time, as, for ex- 
ample, the blow of a hammer. Such forces are treated 
as impulses, they are measured by the whole momen- 
tum generated by the impulse. 

Inagua, E and LiTTLE,) (In-aA'gwah.) The two 
most southerly of the Bahama group, the former of 
which, measuring 50 m. by 25, is remarkable for hav- 
ing its larger extremity placed almost at right angles 
to those of the rest of the cluster. 

Inauguration, (. "shiin.) rom L. ínaugu- 
ratio, a commencement.) The act of inducting into of- 
fice with solemn ceremonial; as, the inauguration of 
the President of the U. States: — the term derives from 
the practice observed by the Romans of taking omens 
by means of the Augurs at the beginning of every im- 
portant enterprise. 

Incas, A ren See PERU. 

Incandescence, (-kdn-dés's*nz.) [From L. incandesco, 
I become hot.) The glowing whiteness of a metallic 
or other body, arising from intense heat. 

Ineandescent Electric Light, an electric illu- 
minant differing in principle from the arc-light in pro- 
ducing incandescence instead of the spark. It is well 
known that a strong current sent along a fine wire 
quickly heats it to incandescence. In the incandescent 
light a short curved piece of burnt fibre is used in a 
vacuum to prevent its further combustion. The re- 
sistancc of this fragile substance to the current causes 
brilliant incandescence. This light is being widely 

ted for store and household use. 

Incarnation, (-ar-na’shiin.) [From L. in, and caro, 
carnis, flesh. (Theol. The union of the divine nature 
of the Son of God with human nature in the person of 
Christ. — ( Surg.) The process of healing wounds, and 
replacing morbid with new flesh. 

Incen iem. (Law. Same as ARSON, g. v. 
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Incense, de ve [From L. tncensum, a setting on 
fire.] (EccL) A perfume, the odor of which is evolved 
by burning, and the use of which, in public worship, 
prevailed in most of the ancient religions. The J. at 
present in use consists of some resinous base, such as 
gum olibarum, mingled with odoriferous gums, bal- 
sams, &c. In the Catholic Church, Z. is used in public 
worship, more particularly in connection with the 
Eucharistic service, which is regarded ns a sacrifice; 
but writers are not agreed as to the earliest date to 
which its use can be traced. 

Inceptive, (-sp'tiv.) [From B. inceptio, a beginning.] 
( Math.) An J. magnitude is a principle defined as having 
no magnitude in itself, but capable of producing one by 
being increased; thus, a point is a familiar example.— 
(Gram.) An 1, or inchoative verb, is one which indicates 
a beginning of augmentation in the qualities to which 
the original verb applies ; thus, pallere means to be pale ; 
pallesco, 1 begin to be pale. 

Ench, (Dich) pl. Ixcnes. [A.8. ince.] (Camb.) The 
twelfth part of the length of a foot.—INcH STUFF. 
(Carp.) Deal boards of the thickness of one inch. 

Inehbald, Exizanetu, (insh’bauld,) an English novelist, 
B. 1753, was author of two standard works of fiction — 
Nature and Art, and A Simple Story. D. 1821. 

Incidence, (in’se-<dens.) T rom L. incidens, a falling 
upon.) (Z'hys.) The direction in which one body strikes 
or forms an impact with another.— ANGLE oF INCI- 
DENCE. (Opt.) See ANGLE. 

Incident, (in’se-dent.) [From L. incidens, occurring.) 
(Law.) That which inseparably belongs to another 
known as the principal. —1. Proposition. (Log.) A pro- 
position in subordination to another, and prefaced by 
the pronouns, who, whose, whom, which, &c. 

Incineration, (in-sin-ir-a'shiin.), [From L. in, and 
cinis, ashes.) (Chem.) The combustion of organic sub- 
stances, for the purpose of obtaining their incombusti- 
ble residue. 

incisors, (In-se'zórz.) Seo TEETH. 

Inclination, (in-kli-na'shün.) (From L, inclinatio] 
(Malh.) The mutual approach, tendency, er leaning o 
two lines or two planes towards each other, so as to 
form an angle; thus, the inclination of a right line toa 
plane is the acute angle which that line makes with 
another right line drawn in the plane through the point 
where the inclined plane intersects it, and through the 
point where it is also cut by a perpendicular to the 
plane let down from any point of the inclined line. —7. 
Compass, (Mag.) See DIPPING-NERDLE, 

Inclined Plane, (in-klind’-.) [From L. inclino, I in- 
ned (Mech.) One of the simple machines. It consists 
of a plane surface inclined to the horizon at an angle 
less than 999, When a body is placed on a plane, tho 
resistance of the plane is exerted at right angles to the 
plane. Consequently this resistance alone cannot sup- 
port the weight unless the plane be horizontal, A body 
at rest on an inclined plano must be acted on by at least 
tliree forces, the weight, the pressure of the plane, and 
n third force. If the plane be rough, this third force 
may be the friction between the surfaces; if the plane 
be smooth, it must be an external force. In this case 
the force in the direction of the plane which will sup- 
port the body is found by multiplying the weight by 
tho rise of the plane in a given length and dividing by 
the length, For example, if the rise be 3 feet in 100 ft. 
the weight will be supported by a power equal to rio 
of the weight. This quantity may be termed the pres- 
sure exerted down the plane by the weight. In order that 
the body may move up the plane, the power must ex- 
ceed the pressure down the plane. If the plane be rough, 
the power must exceed the sum of this pressure and 
the force of friction. 

incoercible, (-ko-ir'se-bl.) (Chem.) Applied to im- 
ponderable fluids, to express the impossibility of con- 
finiug them in, or excluding them from, any closed 
vessel, as we do air and other gases, 

Incommensurable, (-nén'shoo-ra-bl.) [From L. 
priv. tn, con, along with, and mensurabilis, that may be 
measured.] (Math.) J. lines are those which have no 
common measure by which they can be exactly divided. 
—1. quantities octur when no third quantity can be 
found that constitutes an aliquot part of each. 

incompatible, (-kém-pat’e-bl.) [From L. priv.in, and 
compassibilis, that may be endured in common.] (Law.) 
Whatever cannot be united in the same person without 
t violation of the law or constitution is termed incom- 
patible.— ( Med.) Designating any substance which can- 
not chemically or medicinally amalgamate with another 
substance, 

(ncongruous, (-I0n9'groo-iis.) [From L. incongruens, 
unadapted.] (MatA.) Two ORE are styled incon- 

grvous with regard to a third number, or modulus, when 
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the difference between the two former is not divisiblc 
by the latter; such numbers, for example, are 15 and & 
Incorporation, (-koór-j shün.) [From L. incor- 
, i form into a body.] (Law.) The formation of a 
NL political, educational, commercial, or other body 
of associated individuals, with the quality of perpetual 
existence or succession, unless limited by the act of 
incorporation or formally put an end to by lapse of timo 
or by legal action. —(Chem.) The commixing the par- 
ticles of different substances together into one mass, in 
such a manner that the warious ingredients become un- 


distinguishgble. : 

Incrassidtb, (-krds'sit.) [From L. incrasso, I thicken. 
(Bot.) Designating bodies which have an unusual thick: 
nesa in proportion to thoir area. 

Increment, (in'kre-m?nt.) [From L. incrementum, an 
increase.] (Rhef.) A kind of climax rising by degrees 
from the lowest to the highest class. —( Math.) In Flux- 
ions, a small but finite increase of a variable quantity: 
or, in other words, it is the difference between two suc- 
cessive values of a quantity which increases pursuant 
to a certain law: — correlative to decrement. T 

Incrustation, (in-kriis-ta'shiin.) (Steam-engine.) Boil- 
ers are liable to become incrusted inside with a hard 
deposit of the minerals contained in the water. Tho 
most usual deposit is carbonate of lime. This can be 
prevented by dissolving sal-ammoniac in the water; 
for that salt and the carbonate of lime enter into mu- 
tual decomposition, producing carbonate of ammonia 
and chloride of calcium, both of which are copiously 
soluble in water, and the former is also volatile. In some 
cases the deposit is prevented from hardening by dif- 
fusing some farinaceous substance in the boiler, such 
as potatoes; but this is a clumsy proceeding, and apt 
to lead to corrosion or overheating of the plates. 

Incubation, (-kü-bü'shün.) [From L. incubatio, a 
lying upon.] The operation of a bird sitting on eggs, 
and hatching its young. The time required for this 
varies: domestic fowls sit three weeks; ducks, geese, 
and turkeys, a month; pigeons, eighteen days, &c. In 
the large majority of cases the female discharges this 
office, but in the case of the Australian emu and tio 
Brazilian ostrich, it is the male bird that hatches the 
eggs. There are some species of which neither mala) 
nor female incubates, as the Cassownry, for instance, 
which deposits its eggs in the sand, and leaves them ta 
be hatched by the heat of the sun. Artificial J. has 
been carried to a high degree of perfection, from time 
immemorial, both in Egypt and China, and has lately 
been practised in France. 

Incubus, (ivki-bis,) [From L. incuba, I lie upon.] 
(Med.) The Nightmare, a disease which consists in a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the breast 
during sleep, attended with a very painful difficulty of 
respiration and great anxiety. The most obvious symp- 
tom is a sensation of some great weight laid upon the 
breast; hence the name. Sometimes the sufferer finds 
himself in some inextricable difficulty, endeavoring to 
escape from a monster, or, perhaps, in imminent ces 
ger of falling from a precipice, while his limbs refuse 
to do their office, until he suddenly awakens himself by 
starting from his reeumbent posture, or hy a cry of 
terror. It is generally owing to repletion and indigea- 
tion, and is often superinduced by lying on the back. 

Incumbent, (-küm'béut.) [From L. incumbo, I lie 
down upon.] (Eccl. Law.) One who holds present pos- 
session of a benefice.—( Bol.) Designating an embryo, 
the radicle of which is folded down upon the backs of 
the cotyledons. " 

Ineus, (in’kiis.) [L.ananvil.] (Anat.) See EAR. 

Indefinite, (-d7/i-ujt) [From L. índzfinitus, unde 
cided.] (Bot) Denoting stamens when they exceed 
20 in number, or when other parts cannot be easily 
counted. It invariably refers to number only. — ( Gram.) 
Designating such parts of specch as nouns, verbs, paz- 
ticiples, &c., when their sense is left in an indetermi- 
nate position as regards time, place, or other circum- 
stance,—(ZLog.) An J. ition is one having for its 
subject a common term, without any sign in reference 
to its distribution or otherwise. 

Indemnity, (-dcm'ne-te.) [From L. indemnitas, secu- 
rity agninst loss.] (Law4 An instrument which se- 
cures one's indemnity from the consequences entailed 
by a.y previous act. 

Indented, (-dént'éd.) (From L, priv. in, and deniztus, 
furnished with teeth.] (Her.) Denoting a notched or 
saw-like partition-line. — (Conch.) Designating a series 
of small depressions, such as might be made by the 
entrance of teeth. 

Indenture, (-dén’jir.) (Same deriv.] (Law.) A deeà 
of agreement or contract made between two or more 

rsons : — 80 named because formerly cut scallopwise 
wagented), 80 as to correspond with the counterpart. 
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indepen'dence, in Arkansas, a N.E. co.; area, 1,000 
sq. m.; C. Batesville. Pop. 14,566, — In Iowa, a town, 
C. of Buchanan co., on the Wapsipinicon, 75 m. N.N.W. 
of Iowa City. Pop. 2,945. — In Missouri, a town, C. of 
Jackson eo., within 4 m. of the Missouri river, and 
nbt. 165 m. W. by N. of Jefferson City. Y 

(Declaration of.) 


Indepen'dence, (Amer. 


Mist.) See DECLARATION. 
Indepen'dents, (Eccl Hist.) See CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 


Indeterminate, (-ttir’me-ndl.) [From L. priv. in, 
and determino, I circumscribe.] (Math.) A term ex- 
pressive of that which has no certain or definite value, 
as the values of co-ordinates in an ellipse. 

Buidex, (in’deks,) Eng. pl. INDEXES; L. Inpices. [From 
L. indico, I make known.] (Lit) A table of the con- 
tents of a printed book, or ef references to tlie same, 
arranged alphabetically. —( Anat.) The fore-finger. — 
(Math.) The exponent, or that number which shows to 
what power a quantity is to be raised; thus, in 4°, 5 is 
the I., and points out how many fours are to be multi- 
plied together to produce the given quantity. 

India, (in'de-ah.) The ancient name of all that part 
of Southern Asia which extended from Persia to Serica 
(North China) The knowledge possessed of this por- 
tion of the world is extremely small, and dates from the 
expedition of Alexander the Great. Seleucus Nicator 
extended the cenquests of the Greeks beyond the fur- 
thest point reached by Alexander. Ptolemy learned 
more from subsequent travellers, and his grand divi- 
sion of the country into India Within and Beyond the 
Ganges has remained to the present day; — India Wes 
of the Ganges corresponding with HINDOSTAN, q. v. ; and 
India Béyond the Ganges, also called Indo-China, or 
Chin-India, including BurMAn, Siam, and ANAM, q. v. 

Indian, (in'de-àn.) (Geog.) An inhabitant or native 
of India, or of the West Indies; also, an aborigine of 
America, See INDIANS. 

Indiana, (ia-de-ah'nah,) a N. central State of the 
American Union, b. N. by the Lake and State of Michi- 
gan, E. by Ohio, 8. by Kentucky, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Ohio river, and W. by Illinois Its length 
embraces a distance from N. to S. of 275 miles; mean 
breadth, 135 m. Area, 33,890 sq. m., or 21,637,760 acres. 
The profile of I. forms a nearly exact parallelogram, 
occupying one of the most fertile portions of the Great 
Mississippi Valley. The greater extent of the surface 
embraced within its limits consists of gentle undula- 
tions rising into hilly tracts towards the Ohio bottom. 
The chief rivers of the State are the Ohio and Wabash, 
with their numerons afluents. The soil is highly pro- 
ductive of the cereals and. grasses — most particularly 
£5 in the valleys of the Ohio, Wabash, Whitewater, and 
White rivers. The N.E. and central portions are well- 
timbered with virgin forests, and the W. section is no- 
tably rich in coal, constituting an offshoot of the great 
Illinois carboniferous field. Iron, copper, marble, slate, 
gypsum, and various clays are alsoabundant, From an 
agricultural point of view, the staple producta are maize 
and wheat, with tlie other cereals in lesser yields ; and 
besides these, flax, hemp, sorghum, hops, etc., are ex- 
tensively raised Z. ia divided iuto 102 cos., and counts 
among her principal cities and towns, those of Indian- 
anplis (the cap.), Fort Wayne, Evansville, Terre Haute, 
M 


lison, Jeffersonville, Columbus, Vincennes, South 
Bend, &c, The public institutions of the State are 
many and various, and on a scale of magnitudo and ef 
ficiency commensurate with her important political 
and industria! status. Upwards of 6,000 tn. of railroads 
permeate the »tate in all directions, and greatly con- 
duce to the development of her expanding manufactur- 


ing interests. Total value of assessed property Nov. 
Ist, 1890, was as follows: Real estate, 9625,413,900 ; per- 
sonal estate, $102,982,202, making a grand total of 
$117,796,102. Public debt same period, $4,816,608 ; amt. 
raised by taxation (1890) $2,761,851. The executive is 
vested in a governor and lieut.-governor elected quad- 
rennially; the latter is also, ex officio, president of the 
Senate. Tho legislature consists of a Senate of 50 
members, popularly elected for a term of 4 years; and 
of a House of Representatives of 100 members, who 
serve two years only. The Treasurer and other subor- 
dinate State officers are also elected for a term of two 
years. In the National Congress, £. is represented by 2 
Senators, and by 13 members in the Lower House. 
This State was first settled by Canadian voyagers in 
1702, who erected a fort at Vincennes; in 1763 it passed 
into the hands of the English, and was by the latter 
ceded to the U. States in 1753. From 1788 fill 1791, an 
Indian warfare prevailed. In 1800, all the region W. 
aud N. of Ohio (then formed into a distinct territory) 
became merged in J. In 1809 the present limits of the 
State were defined. Michigan and Illinois having pre- 
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viously been withdrawn. In 1811, I. was the theatre 
of the Indian war of Tecumseh, ending with the deci- 
sive battle of Tippecanoe. In 1816 (Dee. 11), I. became 
enrolled among the States of the Amer. Union. In 1834, 
the State passed through a monetary crisis owing to 
its having become mixed up with raHroad, canal, and 
other speculations on a gigantic scale, which ended, for 
the time being, in a general collapse of public credit, 
and censequent bankruptcy. Since that time, how- 
ever, the gu number of the public works which 
had brought about that imbroglio — especially the great 
Wabash and Erie Canal — have been completed, to the 
eat benefit of the State, whose subsequent peogryse 
as year by year been markod by rapid strides in the 

paths of wealth, commerce, and general sociul and pe- 
litical prosperity. The constitution now in force was 
adopted in 1851, 

Indiana, (in-de-ch’'nah,) in Pennsylvania, a 8.W. cen- 
tral co.; area, 770 sq. m.; C. Indiana. 

Indianapolis. (-ip'o-lis) in Indiana, a fine and flour- 
ishing city, C. of the State, and of Marion co., on the 
West fork of White River, 86 m. N.N.W. of Madison. 
It is a regularly and substantially pei piac, and 
among its chief public buildings may be cited the State 
Capitol, a handsome example of the Doric style. J. has 
manufs. of machinery, paper, hardware, &c., and con- 
duets a large and constantly increasing trade. 


Im’dian Corn. (Bol.) See Zea. 

In’‘dian Ink. (Paint) A substance brought from 
China, and used for designs in black and white, and all 
intermediate shades of color. It is in rolls or cakes, 
and is said to consist of lamp-black and animal glue. 

In'dinn Ocean, (-o'shdn,) (THE.) The name under 
which is known an immense expanee of water-surface, 
b. N. by the continent of Asia, N.E. by the Sunda 
Islands, B. by Australia, $. by the Antarctic Qcean, and 
W. by Madagascar and the continent of Africa. Length, 
N. to 8., about 6,500 m.; breadth, varying from 4,600 to 
6,000 m. Estimated area, 20,000,000 sq. m. Its princi- 
pal indentations into the land form the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian aud Timor Seas, the Gulf of Aden, and the 
Red Sea. 

Indianola, (7n-de-an-o'lah,) in Texas, a seaport-town, 
Calhoun co., 35 m. W.8.W. of Matagorda. 

Indians, (in'de-inz) the collective name generally 
given to the aborigines of North and South America, 
was first wrongly applied to them by the Spaniards, at 
the time of the discovery of America, uuder the mis- 
taken idea that they had landed on the Southern coast 
of India. Blumenbach, Prichard, Dr. Morton, &c., con- 
sider the American Indians as a distinct variety of the 
human race, one as indigenous to the continent as its 
fauna and flora; while other ethnologists regard them 
asa branch of the great Mongolian family, which, at a 
remote period of the world's history, found its way 
from Asia to the American contineut, and there re- 
mained for thousands of yeass separate from the rest of 
mankind, passing meanwhile through varjous alterna- 
tious of barbarism and civilization. They are divided 
into numerous tribes, among whom, though in many 
respecta differing in their physical and mental erac 
there is a greater uniformity of physical structure an 
personal characteristics than is seen in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. They have generally a square head, 
with a low but broad forehead, the back of the head 
flattened, full face, and powerful jaws; cheek-booe. 
prominent; lips full; eyes dark, and deeply set; the 
hair long, not absolutely straight, but wavy, somewhat 
like a horse's mane, and, like that, of a glossy hue; 
little or mo beard — where it does appear, carefully 
eradicated with tweezers; height of the men about the 
average, but looking taller from their erect posture and 
slender figure; the women rather shorter, and more 
inclined to obesity, but many of them with symmetri- 
cal figure and pleasing countenance; hands and feet of 
both men and women small. Their complexion is not 
red, as generally supposed, but of a copper coler, and 
of a darker tinge than the Chinese. Their principal 
nations or tribes are noticed in this work under their 
proper names or the heads of the countries to which 
they belong. Their actual number is estimated to be 
about 6,000,000 for N. America, and 9,000,000 fer S. 
America. 

In'dinn Territory, (-(ér’re-to-re,) a section of the U. 
States ceded as che residence of those Indian tribes from 
the E. of the Mississippi, which during the present cen- 
tury surrendered their lands to the American govt 
Thisstertitory is b. N. by Kansas, E. by Arkansas, 8. by 
Texas f ‘which it is separated by the Red River), 
and W. by Texas, with a narrow strip (part of the Cher- 
ekee Country) abutting upon New Mexico. Its length 
may be stated at abt. 450 m.; and its breadth runs from 
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85 m. to an extreme of 240 m. Area, 71,900 sq. m. The 
interior of this territory is insufficiently known; but 
its surface ís said to consist mainly of rolling prairíes, 
diversified in the 8. by the Wachita and other mountain 
ranges. It is admirably watered, the chief rivers being 
the Arkansas and its forks, the Canadian, and the False 
Wachita. In 1866, the Indians ceded some 40 million 
acres to the U. 8. govt., for which the latter hold in 
trust for the former a eum of $1,600,000. The princi 
tribes settled in this region are the Choctaws, Creeks, 
Seminoles, Chickasawa, Cherokees, and Osages; some 
of whom have made important progress in the civilized 
forms and arts of life. 

Es‘dian Red. (Paint.) A pigment of a purple-russet 
color, being a peroxide of iron obtained Ln Bengal. 
It is much used iu water-coler painting. 

Bm'dinn Yellow. (Paint. An Indian pigment of 
wnknown origin, much used by water-eolorists. It is 
of a fetid odor, is a compound'of magnesia and purreic 
acid, and possesses a eingular power of resistanee against 
absorption by the rays ef the sun. 

In‘dia-rubber, orIxpraw Russer. Seo CAOUTCHOUC. 

Indicative, (in-lia-4iv.) [From L. indicans, point- 
ing out.] &Gram.) 'The name of the first mood or form 
of verbal conjugation, or that by which something is 
simply asserted, denied, or Milicated; as, I love, they 


run. 
Indicator, (in/de-ka-ttr.) [L] (Mach.) An apparatus 
whereby the state of the vacuum throughout the stroke 
of asteam-engine is indicated, and the amount of steam- 
pressure ascertained.—(Anat.) That muscle of the 
fore-arm which serves to point the fore-fingers out- 


ward. 

Indiction, (-dtk’shin,) pozoia or.) [From L. indictio, 
regulation.] ¢Chron.) method of computing time 
by periods (or cyeles) of 15 years, without reference to 
meteorological phenomena. The time from which 
reckoning by indictions commenced, is, according to 
some, the 15th September, 312 ; aecording to the Greeks 
of the Byzantine Empire, st September, 312; but when 
this method was adopted by the popes, it was ordered 
to be reckoned as commencing Ist January, 313. The 
Jatédr, which i» now alone used, is called the Papal In- 
diction. 

Indictment, (-dit'mènt.) [From L. indico, I inveigh 
against.) (Law.) A written accusation of one or more 
persons fora crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and 
presented on oath by, a grand jury. In determining 
whether it is reasonable cause to put the accused upon 
his trial, the graud jury hear evidence only of the 
charge; and if 12 of them are satisfied of the truth of 
the charge, the J. is then said to be fond, and is pub- 
licly delivered into court, endorsed a true bill ; other- 
wise, not found. 

Indies, East, (The,) (in'/I5) n tewn collectively 
and somewhat indiscriminately applied to Hindostan, 
Further India, and the islands of the Malay or Indian 
Archipelago. 

Indies, (West,) See West INDIES. 

Indigenoas, (-/)'e-niis.) Hors L. indigena, native.] 
A term whieh denotes all animals and plants which are 
native to any particular country, exclusive of those 
that have been introduced as exotics. 

Indigestion, (-dejós'yün.) (Med. Same as Dys- 
PEPSIA, q. v. 

Indigo, (in'de-go.) (Gr. indikon, literally, from India.) 
(Chem,) See INDIGOFERA. 

Indigofera, (-go'fe-rah.) (Bot. and Chem.) A very 
extensive tropical genus of annual or perennial herba- 
ceous plants or shrubs, with pinnate leaves, O. Fubacea. 
The flowers are usually of a rose-purplish or bluish 
color or white, and are bdPne in racemes from the an- 
gles of the leaves. I. tinctoria (Fig. 408), a native of 
the East Indies, but naturalized in America, is a 
shrubby plant, 3 or 4 feet high. I. anil, the West In- 
dian Indigo, is a larger species, attaining a height of 5 
or 6 feet. These two species are very valuable on ac- 
count of the coloring nmterial, called Indigo, they af- 
ford. The use of Indigo ns a dye is of great antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Dioscorides and by Pliny, and i^ 
supposed to have been employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. By steeping in water and allowing to ferment 
one of the above plants, yellow substance is obtained, 
which becomes blue by exposure to the air. The in- 
digo is drained in bags, and dried in boxes. The indigo 
of commerce is in the form of small square or oblong 
cakes; it is of a dark blue color, passing into violet 
purple, is void of taste and smell; dull in appearance, 
but by rubbing with a smvoth bard body, it assumes the 
lustre and hue of copper. Sulphuric acid is the only 
agent that dissolves indigo without destroying its color, 
When it is pat into this acid, a yellow solution is at 
first formed, which, after a few hours, acquires a deep 
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blue color. If indigo is exposed to the action of cef. 
tain deoxidizing agente, it forms a green solution with 
alkalies, from 
which it is precip- 
itated white by 
acids. This white 
indigo is called 
Indigogene ; it in- 
stantly becomes 
blue on exposure 
to the air,forming 
indigo, which is 
to be its 


tion of indigo in 
strong sulphuric 
acid is known by 
the name of Saxen 


oe 
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Indium, (in'de- 
tim.) (Chem.) A rare metallic element discovered ir 
1863 by Reich and Richter by means of spectrum analy- 
sis in some zinc ores. Its spectrum exhibits two in- 
digo-colored fines in the more refrangible part of the 
speetrum. It is a very soft lead-colered metal, easily 
beaten out into leaves, and tolerably permanent in the 
air; it much resembles lead in its physical properties, 

Indivisibles, (In-de-vl' ze-blz.) | rom L. tndivisibilis, 
net divisible.] (Geom.) Those elements or principles 
into which it may be supposed that any body or figure 
con be ultimately resolved. 

Indo - ENTRE MN (or Ixpo-GrnMaNIc) Lan- 
guages. (PLilol) See ARYAN. 

Indore, eit a state of Brit. India, forming part 
of the plateau of Malwah; bet. N. Lat. 21° 20-249, and 
E. Lon. 74? 507779 ; area, 4,300 sy. m.; C. Indore. Pop. 
600,000. — Ixponz, C. of above state, and of the terri- 
tories of Holkar, rajah of the Mahrattas, in Malwah, 32 
m. S. of Oojein; N. Lat. 22? 42/, E. Lon. 75° 50. Pop. 
15,000, 

Indorse'ment, Indor'ser. 
CHANGE (BILL OF). 

Indre, (d»(g)'dr, a river of France, rising in dep. of 
rame name, and emptying into the Loire between Tours 
and Saumur, after a N.W. course of 140 m. — INDRE, a 
dep. of France, lying to the 8. of that of !.oir-et-Cher, 
and N. of those of Oreuse and Haute Vienne ; area, 2,624 
sq.m. Surface generally level; soil fertile and well 
tilled. C. Chateauroux. Pop. 277,860, 

Indre-et-Loire, (-a-(wahw’,) a W. central dep. of 
France, intersected by the rivers Indre and Loire — 
whence its name. Surface undulating, with a very fer- 
tile and well-cultivated soil; area, 2,361 sq. m.; C. Tours. 
Pop. 325,193. 

Induction, (-dék'shiin.) [From L. inductio, a leading 
into.| ( Logic.) A process of reasoning by which we draw 
a general inference from a number of facts, Applied to 
physical inquiries, {t-has been defined as generalization 
from experience, — ( Magnet.) The process by which mag- 
netism or electricity is developed in a body by the mag- 
netic or electric action of another body. Thus, a bar of 
soft iron when brought near a magnet will be rendered 
magnetic, but returns to its former natural state if re- 
moved. Again, if a copper wire be coiled round a small- 
er bar of iron and a current of voltaic electricity be 
sent through the wire, the bar becomes instantly mag- 
netic, but ceases to be so the moment the current is 
stopped. Again, if a depen body be brought into 
the proximity of another body charged with electricity, 
the former will at once manifest signs of electrical ac- 
tion, positive electricity being developed on one side, 
and negative on the other. — J. coil, or Hukm korg s coi 
ns it is very generally called, is an apparatus for pro- 
ducing currents by J., and utilizing them. It consists 
essentially of two coils wound on to a hollow cylinder, 
within which is a core, as it is called, formed of a bar 
of soft iron or a bundle of soft iron wires. One of the 
coils, called the Primary Coil, is connected with the 
battery by means of an arrangement for making and 
breaking connection with it, so as to produce temporary 
currents; the other, the Secondary Coil, is wound round 
the first, and in it is generated a current by J. eve 
time the current begins or stops in the prieg coil, 
The currents produced by 7. possess high power of over- 
coming resistance as well as great quantity, and hence 
very intense effects — ehemical, and physiological, amd 
luminous — are obtainable frem them. 


Fig. 408. — INDIGOFERA TINCTORIA. 


(Com., dc.) See Ex- 
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Enduc'tive Philosophy, ( /7-I2»o-fe.) That ratio- 
cinative process by which individualities become atl- 
vanced into generalities, and tho latter further raised 
into higher generalities. Au elaborate analysis of this 
braneh of philosophical knowledge is given in Wie- 
well's History of the Inductive Sciences. 

Induigence, (-düljouz) [From L. indulgentia. a par- 
don.] (Theol.) In the Roman Catholic Church, the re- 
mission of the temporal punishment, or of part of it, 
which the repentant sinner, alter having duly confessed 
his sins and received absolution, would five still to un- 
dergo either in this world or in purgatory. J are either 
plenary, which remit the entire temporal punishweut, 
or not plenary, which remit only a part. In the ponti- 
ficate of Leo X., the flagrant abus of Z. became an open 
scandal, and Jed to the reformation in Germany. 

Faodulto, (-dil'to.) |It, apardon.] (Acl) In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, a plenary power granted to col- 
late to benefices, or to do something contrary to the 
ordinary law. 

Bndus, (in'dis) a large river of W. Asia, rising in Thi- 
bet, in about N. Lat. 319 20’, and E. Lon. 80° 30’, and, 
after a 8.W. and S, course of 1,800 m., during which it 
is joined by 5 great rivers in the Punjab, empties into 
the Arabian Sea by a delta of several mouths intersect- 
ing a coast-line of 220 m. The extent of country drained 
by the 7. has been estim. at 488,000 sq. m.—(Ast.) A 
8. constellation, situate bet. Sagittarius and the 8. pole. 

Indusium, (-dA'zhe-Àm.) [ha (Bot.) The immediate 
covering of the tuft of capsules or sporangia in ferns. 

Inertia, (in-ür'shah, or in-ür'she-a,) or Vis INERTLE. 
[L., inactivity; the effect of inactivity.] (Mech.) The 
passiveness or inactivity of matter. ais inertia, or 
perfect indifference to rest or motion, is a purely nega- 
tive property of matter. A body when unsupported in 
mid-air does not fall to the earth in virtue of any inhe- 
rent property, but because it is acted upon by the force 
of gravity. Abilliard-ball gently pushed does not move 
more and more slowly, aod finally stop, because it has 
any preference for a state of rest, but becanse its motion 
is impeded by the friction on the cloth on which it rolls, 
and by the resistance of the air. If all impeding causes 
were withdrawn, a body once in motion would continue 
to move for ever. 

Inez de Cas'tro. See Castro. 

Infallibility, (-/al-le-bil’e+e.) ne in feittibitité.] 
(Theol.) The immunity from error, in all that regards 
faith and morals, which is claimed by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The personal 7. of the Pope was also made 
a dogma of the Church by decree of the cumenical 
Council of Rome, July, 1870. 

Infaney, (in'/in-w.) [From L. infantia, literally, ina- 
bility to spaik.) (Law.) The period, physically con- 
sidered, from birth to 7 years; and legally till 21, pre- 
viously to which age no one can inherit, or incur any 
debt except for necessaries. The contracts of a minor, 
however, are not void, but voidable; and though they 
cannot be enforced against him, he may enforce them 
against nnother, and may confirm them nt the end of 
his minority. Under 7 years of age, he cannot be guilty 
of felony; between 7 and 14, there is a presumption 
that he is doli incapaz (not capable of guilt); but if it 
is shown that he could distinguish between good and 
evil, he may be condemned even to death. 

Infante, Infanta, (in-/dn'te.) (Sp. and Pg.) The dis- 
tinctive title respectively borne by the younger sons and 
daughters of the Spanish and Portuguese monarchs : — 
the first was also formerly borne by all hidalgos. 

Infanticide, (-/in'tesid.) [From L. infans, a babe, 
and cedo, to slay.) (Law.) The feloniously takin, 
away the life of a new-born infant; as distinguish 
from abortion and feticide, which exclusively apply to 
the destroying of the foetus in the womb. 

Infantry, (in/fánt-re.) [From Fr. enfant, originally 
denoting a young man.) (Mil) The cntire body of 
foot-suldiers, as distinguished from horse-soldiers or 
cavalry. Lis usually divided into two classes, those 
of light infantry and infantry of the line. The first class 
serve chiefly as riflemen or tirailleurs (sharpshooters), 
and are also employed on outpost service and as skir- 
mishers. I. of the line constitutes, so to speak, the real 
fighling strength of an army, and depends for its excel- 

ence on good order in advancing and retreating, a 
thorongh knowledge of their drill and duties, with a 
true and steady delivery of fire, and general coolness 
and readiness under all circumstances. Among the an- 
cients, I. were used by the Jews and Persians; the 
Greeks had their famous phalanx; the Romans, their 
not less famous legion; while the Franks and Anglo- 
Saxons made I. the chief arm of their military strength. 
In 1214, after the battle of Bovines, it became a recog- 
nized and important element in all European armies. 

Infection, (-/:k'aüm.) [From L. inicio, I corrupt.] 


— -- 


Infidel, (in 
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(Nen The morbid eMnvia of one animal body affect- 
ng the similar organs of another. It has been ques- 
tionod whether this etlect cau be carried from place to 
place, and whether most diseases called infectious are 
not occasioned by local circnmstances which affect cer- 
tain subjects in the population. T. is considered to dif- 
fer from contagion by being communicated through the 
air, instead of from person to person. The I. of the 
plague and of the yellow fever is imported in ships and 
conveyed in clothing; persons also take I. from the 
air of the &partments where the sick arc confined. 





Fig. 409. — ANGLO-SAXON FOOT-ROLDIERS. 


Infernal Machine, (-/ir'il.) (Hist) An engine 


filled with explosive matter to operate for the destruc- 
tion of life and property. They were first employed 
during the siege of Antwerp, 1581-5. In later times, 
they have on three several occasions been employed by 
the French for the attempted assassination of: 1. Na- 
leon I. (Dec. 24, 1800); 2. Louis Philippe I. (July 28, 
835); 3. Napoleon ITT. (Jan. 14, 1858.) 
fe-l.) [From L. infidelis, an unfaithful 
one] A word of reproach applied to one who disbe- 
lieves in the established religious faith of a country; 
thus, among Christians, Mussulmans are termed I. ; 
among the fatter, on the other hand, Christians, 


Infiltration, (-/il-tra'shün.) [L. in, and Eng. filtra- 


tim.) The act or process of entering the pores or cavi- 
ties of a body. — ( Med.) Same as EFFUSION, q. v. 


Infinite, (in’fin-tt.) [From L. infinitus, without limit.] 


(Math.) A term which denominates such quantities as 
are greater or less than any assignable ones. An I. 
series is one in which the terms continue to be pro- 
duced without intermission.—(Metaph.) This word, 
used in opposition to finite, merely expresses our ina- 
bility to pass beyond the region of our experience »f 
matter and space. Finite means what has a boundary 
or termination, and applies strictly to body, which is 
always conceived by us as bounded and terminating in 

ace. The bounded is, in fact, body (or some analogy 
of body, as when we fancy an enclosure which we do 
not actually construct); the absence of bounds is free 
space, which is a real conception. It means scope for 
movement, freedom from obstruction, and its opposite 
is some inert matter, standing in our way, to prevent 
further movement. The unbounded is thus another 
name for space ; and when we arrive at a space with no 
further prospect of obstruction, we may call that a 
boundless NE but theonly meaning we havethereby 
is à space which no longer contains material chstruc- 
tion. And wecan conceive of no other end of space, 
Our whole experience furnishes no other contrast ex- 
cept these two, space and body; and where the one 
ends, the mind must conceive the other. 


Infinitesimal, (-fin-it-¢s’e-mdl.) [From a superl. 


form of L. infinitus.) (Math.) A word applied in de- 
scribing an indefinitely small or atomical quantity. 


Infinitive, (-fin'e-tiv. [Same deriv.] (Gram.) That 


mood of a verb which expresses its action without dis- 
tinction of person or number. 


Intirmary, (-//rm'a-re.) (From L. infirmus, feoble.) 


An hospital or other institution established for the gra- 
tuitous lodging, nursing, and bestowal of medical treat- 
ment upon the invalided poor. 


Inflammation, (-fdm-ma'shiin.) [From L. inflam- 
an 


heat.) (Med.) A state of any por 
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tion of the body, resulting from altered nutrition of 
the part affected, occasioned by some agency ; — owing 
to which the blood flows into the capillary vessels in 
greater abundance than is natural, and these vessels be- 
come over-dilated and enfeebled; whence result pain, 
redness, heat, tension, and swelling; symptoms which 
appear in greater or less severity, according to the 
structure, vital properties, and functions of the part 
affected, and its connection with other parta, as well as 
according to the constitution of the individual. I. may 
end by resolution, suppuration, grene, adhesion, 
effusion, or induration. Each of the inflammations of 
internal organs has received a name according to the 
organ affected ; as, gastritis, cephalitis, enleritis, &c. 
Inflection, (also written Inflexion,) (Lok shiün.) 
Same deriv.] (Gram.) The change which a word un- 
ergoes in its termination, to express case, number, 
nder, mood, tense, and the like.— { ) Same as 
FRACTION. — ( Geom.) The Point of Inflection is that 
point in which the direction of a curve changes from 
concavity to convexity, and the reverse. 

Inflorescence, (-/2r2»sénz.) [From L. infloresco, I 
burst into flower.] (Bot.) A term used to designate 
the arrangement of flowers upon the stem or branch. 
The flower-bud being a modified leaf-bud, and the parts 
of the flower modified leaves, it might be expected that 
the T. should exhibit a close correspondence with the 
ramification of the plant, but the modification in the 
parts immediately concerned in the production of 
flowers is so great, that this is far from being the case. 
The pp. terms used to designate more specifically the 
different kinds of I. are explained under separate heads, 
as Ament (or catkin), CORYMB, CyME, PANICLE, RACEME, 
Spike, UMBEL, &c. 

Influenza, (-/loo-Pn'zah.) [It. influence — because 
produced, as was formerly supposed, by the influence 
of the stars.] (Med.) See CaTARRH. 

Information, I sabre [From L. informatio, 
an allegation.] w.) An accusation or complaint 
eia Ge forward nst a person for some criminal or 

anal offence, on the affidavit of a single individual; 
ence, differing from an indictment, q. v. 

Infundibuliform, (-/ün-de-bü'le-fórm.) [From L. 
infundibulum, a funnel, and forma, form.) (Bot. and 
Conch.) Funnel-shaped, 

Infusion, (-/ü'zhün.) [From L. infusio, a pouring 
into.) (Pharm.) An aqueous solution of vegetable sub- 
stances obtained without the aid of boiling. They are 
usually prepared by digesting in soft water (which may 
be hot or cold, according to circumstances,) the sliced 
or powdered substance in an earthenware vessel fitted 
with a cover. J. may be also prepared by percolation, a 
process which is extensively employed in the prepara- 
tion of tinctures. When thus prepared, they are less 
liable to decay than when prepared on the old system, 

Infusoria, (-/u-so're-a^.) [From L. infusus, poured 
upon.] (Zool) A class of animals, belonging to the 
branch Protozoa, The name was formerly applied to an 
heterogeneous assemblage of objects, some vegetable, 
others animal, but it is now restricted to a tribe of 
minute animals, destitute of shells, moving by means 
of cilia, found by myriads both in fresh and salt water, 
iu stagnant ponds and ditches, in mineral and hot 
springs, and in moist situations. Their multitudes aro 
so great and their size is so small, that those contained 
io a single cup of putrid water may exceed in number 
the whole human population of the globe! They are 
objects of study to microscopists. 

Ingate, (in'gat) (Founding. The aperture through 
which the molten metal is poured into the mould or 
receiver. 

Eageiow, JEAN, (In/je-lo,) an English poetess, B. 1925, 

er works are very popular, and have been republished 
in the U. States. A y of Doom, and Mopsa the Fairy 
(1867-9), are among her best efforts, 

Ingemann, BERNHARD SEVERIN, pea) a Dan- 
ish poet and dramatist, B. 1789; p. 1862. 

Ingersoll, Jaren, (ing’giir-sdl,) an eminent American 

urist, B. in Conn., 1749, studied law at the Temple, 
ndon, and achieved great success in his profession, 
Hetwice filled the office of attorney-gen. ef the United 
States; assisted in framing the Federal Constitution, 
and in 1812 was the Federalist candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. Towards the close of his life he presided 
over the District Court of Philadelphia. D. 1822. His 
eldest son, CHARLES JARED, n. 1782, for several terma 
represented his distriet in Congress, and, besides other 
works, wrote an Historical Sketch of the Second War be- 
tween the Uniled States und Great Britain (1845-52). D. 
1862. His brother, JosrrPH REED, B. 1786, held a seat as 
one of the Whig party in the Congresses 1835-7, 1841, 
1843-5-7 „and was some time chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. In 1852 he was appointed Minister to Eng- 
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In'gersoll, a town of Canada W., Oxford co., 15 m 
N.N.E. of London. 

Ingham, (ing'gdm,) in Michigan, a B. central co.; area, 
560 sq. m.; C. Macon. 

Ingolstadt, (ing’gol-stdt,) a fortified town of Bavaria, 
on the Danube, 35 m. 8.W. of Ratisbon, Pop. 17,684. 
Ingot, (In'gót.) [Fr. lingot.] (Metall. A small bar of 
gold, silver, tin, cepper, zinc, or brass (wrought or une 
wrought), cast in a mould. The term is usually applied 
to the small bars of the precious metals intended either 
for coining or for exportation, under the general name 

of bullion. 

Ingouville, (g-00-vél’,) a town of France, dep. Seine- 
Inférieure, being a suburb of Havre. Pop. 13,812. 

Ingraham, Josera H., (ing’grdm,)an American novel 
ist, B. at Portland, 1809. Lafite, the Pirate of the Gulf, 
and Captain Kyd, are his ablest productions. D, 1866, 

Ingres, Jean DOMINIQUE AUGUSTE, (dngr,) one of the 
most eminent painters of this century, B. at Montauban, 
France, 1781. Among his best works, chiefly remarkas 
ble for correct design, ideal composition, and sober 
painting, are, The Vow of Louis XIII, Raphael and the 
Fornarina, Stratonice, and La Source. D. 1867. 

Ingress, (in’grés.) [From L. nuire ane tedogiato] 
(Ast.) The entry of the sun into a zodiacal sign, or 
the moon into the earth's shadow.— INGRESS, EGRESS, 
and REGRESS,  (Law.) Terms frequently employed in 
leases of lands, and which signify, respectively, a free 
entry into, a going out of, and a seturning to the lands 
or premises loased, 

Inguinal, aed gee) [From L. ?nguen, the grain.] 
(Anat) That which belongs or has reference to the 
groin; thus, I. hernia denotes an abscess or rupture in 
that region of the body. 

Inhalation, (-ha-la/shün.) [From T. inhalatio, a 
breathing in.) (Med.) The drawing ef air, gases, or 
vapors into the lungs. Many substances are medi- 
cinally and noix ge d applied in this form, chiefly 
for the treatment of chronic diseases of the lungs, by 
means of an inhalator, an instrument so contrived as ta 
admit of the I. of a variety of atomized vapors mixed 
more or less with atmospheric air. 

Inheritance, (-hér'e-tdnz.) [From. L. hwreditas, heir- 
ship.] (Law.) A perpetual right or interest in an 
estate, vested in a person and his heirs. The inheri- 
tances mentioned in law are either corporeal or incor- 
poreal: the corporeal relate to lands, tenements, &c., that 
may be touched or handled ; and the tncorporeal, to such 
rights as are annexed to corporeal inheritances, as an- 
nuities, offices, &c. 

Initial, (Nab) [From L. initium, a going into.) 
The first letter of a word or proper name, 

Injection, (j^X'shün.) [From L. inj«cio, I cast into. 
(Anat.) The act of filling the vessels of a dead subjec 
with any colored matter, to exhibit their ramifications. 
— ( Med.) The act of introducing, by means of a syringe 
or other instrument, a liquid into a cavity of the body. 
The liquid injected is also called an injection, 

Injunction, (jungk'shün.) (From L. injunctio, an 
enjoining.) (Zaw.) A writ issuing under the seal of 
a court of equity, where the court thinks fit to interfere 
with the acta of parties or the course of other jurisdic- 
tions, Thus, ZL are granted to stay proceedings at 
common law, to prevent the negotiation of bills of ex- 
change or other securities, to restrain parties from the 
commission of waste, to inhibit the transfer of stoc 
to preserve property which is involved iu a course o 
litigation, &v. Disobedience of an J. isa contempt of the 
court from which it issues, punishable by imprisonment. 

Injury, (ivjure.) [From. L. injuria, misprision of 
justice.] (Law.) Any wrong or damage done to another, 
either in his person, rights, reputation, or goods. 

Ink, (i»gk.) [Fr. encre.) " Chem.) The essential cons 
stituents of ordinary black writing-ink are galls, sul- 
phate of iron (popularly known as green vitriol or green 
copperas), and gum; and the most important point is 
the regulation of the proportion of the sulphate of 
iron to the galls. If the former is in excess, the ink, 
although black at first, soon becomes brewn and yellow. 
The gum is added to retain the coloring matter in suse 
pension, and to prevent the mixture from being too 
fluid. A little sugar gives a gloss, and, as it prevents 
rapid drying, is added to copying ink, Marking ink may 
be made by dissolving one drachm of fused nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic) in an ounce of water, which has 
been previously thickened with sap green. Before 
writing with A, the linen must be prepared, by the 
application of a weak solution of carbonate of soda 
thickened with gum-arabic, and allowed to dry. Print- 
tng ink is boiled linseed or nut oil, and lampblack, 
Red ink is a solution of alum colored with Brazil 
wood, Sympathetic inks are of many kinds; they re 
main invisible until heated, or until some substance is 
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led to them. Thus, solutions of cobalt become 
ue or gree? while heated; lemon-juice turns brown 
in the same circumstances, and very dilute sulphuric 
acid blackens, The heat concentrates the acids, and 
enables then. to act on the paper. A writing made 
with a weak nfusion of galls becomes visible if wetted 
with a weak : olution of sulphate of iron; if made with 
a weak solut on of prussiate of potash, it is rendered 
visible by a rolution of sulphate of iron, &c. See IN- 
DIAN INK. 

Inkermann,, (1»g'kür-mahn,) a village of European 
Russia, Crimean peninsula, govt. Taurida, 33 m. N.E. 
by E. of Sebistopol. Near it, Nov. 5, 1854, a t 
battle was focght between the Russians and the allied 
English and French. The Russians were forced to re- 
treat after losing in killed 3,011, and wounded 5,997. 
The English !ost 462 killed and 2,143 wounded; the 
French 389 ki led and 1,337 wounded, 

ink’ing-rol er, (-róir.) (Typog.) Among printers, a 
cylinder for di tributing ink over types, engraved plates, 
&c. It is fed with ink from a table called the inking- 
trough. 

An?aying, (5-là'ing. (Arts and Manuf.) The art of 
inserting wool, ivory, tortoise-shell, metal, &c., into 
grooved patterns in furniture, for decorative purposes. 

Inuman, Hesry, (in/ndn,) an American artist, B. in 
Utica, N. Y., 1821, was a pupil of Jarvis. He excelled in 
portraiture, lir ined many of the most eminent public 
men of his tin e — English as well as American, and D. 
in 1846, leavin,; an unfinished commission given him by 
Congress to em bellish the national Capitol with pictures 
illustrative of »vents in American history. 

Enn, (Inn) [AS.] A house of entertainment and rest 
for travellers, «:c. ; an hotel; a tavern. — IxNs or Court. 
(Eng. Law.) Your corporate societies established in 
London for the :tudy of the law preparatory to admission 
at the bar. E ery candidate for the rank of barrister- 
at-law must be admitted a member of one of them, and, 
as a student, sı bmit to its rules and regulations. They 
are, the Inner :"emple, the Miidle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Gray's Inn. The govt. of each of these inns is vested 
in a body of se iior members styled Benchers, and they 
alone have tho privilege of calling aspirants to the bar. 

Inmate, (In'nà..) [From L. innatus, born with us.) (Bot.) 
Adhering to tl e apex of a thing, as the anther to the 
apex of a filamont.—(Phil.) I. ideas uro principles or 
ideas supposed to be inborn, or stamped on the mind 
from the first r.:oment of its vitality, and brought into 
the world with it;—it is a doctrine which has given 
rise to much  :ontroversy, and which Locke, iu his 
“Essay on the Human Understanding,” endeavored to 
refute. 

Innings, (in’nings.) (Games) In Cricket, a player's 
turn to go in to the wicket with his bat. 

Innisfil, (inni. il) a sub-district of Canada, p. On- 
tario; pop. 5,480 

Innocence, (1)/no-s/ns.) (Bot.) See HEDYOTIS. 

Innocent, (in'no-snt,) the title borne by the following 
pontiffs : —7. I., «n Albanese, and contemporary of Jer- 
ome and Augustine, s. Anastasius I. 402, and D. in 417. 
His tenure of the Holy See was marked by the invasion 
of the Goths undor Alaric, and by papal condemnation 
of the Pelagian | eresy. —4. II. s. Honorius 1I. in 1130, 
and found his el ction opposed by that of a rival Pope 
(Anacletus IL). In 1138, however, he established his 
supremacy, expelled Arnold of Brescia from Rome, and 
D. in 1143. — 1. IT. (Lothario Conti), n. in Rome, 1161, 
8. Celestine IIL, 1198. During his memorable pontifi- 
cate occurred th« Fourth Crusade; the excommunica- 
tion and deposition of Otho, Emperor of Germany; the 
laying of interdicts upon France and England, which 
King John of the atter country ignominiously removed 
by placing his dcminions under the spiritual control 
of Rome; and th? Persecution of the Albigenses. J. 
III. was one of tae most remarkable men who ever 
wore the tiara, D. 1210. — 7. IV. s. Celestine IV. in 
1243, and p. in 12.4, after waging an unsuccessful war 
of years against Frederick II., Emperor of Germany.— 
I. V. s. Gregory X in 1276, and D. shortly afterward. — 
1. VI. s. Clement VI. in 1352, and held his court at 
Avignon. D, 136:.— 1. VII. s. Bonifice IX. in 1404, and 
had his claims cc unterbalanced by those of Benedict 
XIII. who held tl e papal chair at Avignon, D,1406.— 
I. VIII. s. Sixtus LV. m 1484; p. 1491. — 7. IX. s. Greg- 
ory XIV. in 159., and n. in the same year. — J. X. s. 
Urban VIII. in 1:14, and dpring his pontificate issued 
a bull against th : Jansenists. D. 1655. —4. XI. (BENE- 
DETTO ÜDESCALCH ,) s. Clement X. in 1676. His tenure 
of the tiara wag marked by a life-long contest with 
iLouis XIV. of Fr: nce, which began from an attempt on 
the part of the E ope to put an end to the abuse of the 

king's keeping s es vacant, in virtue of what was called 

the Loyal Rig wd appropriating their revenues, The 
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vealstance to this attempt drew forth the celebrated 
declarations of the French clergy as to liberties of the 
Gallican Church. D. 1689. —7. XII. e. Alexander XIII. 
in 1692. He effected a reconeiliation with Louis XIV, 
and. denounced the Quietists. D. 1700. —7. XIII. s. 
Clement XI. in 1721, and D. in 1724. 

In’nocents’ Day. ( Fccl.) A festival observed by the 
Roman Catholic Church on the 28th Dec., in commem: 
oration of the slaughter of the children by commanc 
of Herod. 

Innominatum, (-n2m-In-a't/m.) [L.] Anat.) The 
bones at each side of the pelvis are termed os innomina- 
ium (an unnamed bone), because the 3 bones of whick 
it consists in the young subject, viz., the ischiem, or 
hip-bone, the dium, or haunch-bone, and the pubis, or 
share-bone, grow together in the adult, so as to form & 
single bone, which is thus left nameless. — Arteria In- 
nominata, the first vessel branching from the arch of 
the aorta. 

Innspruck, (sometimes written INNSBRÜCK,) (Ines'- 
prook,) a city of the Austrian empire, C. of the Tyrol, 
at the junction of the rivers Inn and Sill. Pop. 14,224. 

Inoculation, (-ók-u-la'shün.) [From L. inoculatio, an 
ingrafting.] (Bot) A kind of grafting in the bud, as 
when the bud of one fruit-tree is set fa the stock or 
branch of another, so as to make several sorts of fruit 
grow on the same tree, The time to inoculate is when 
the buds are formed at the extremities of the same 
year's shoot, indicating that the spring growth for that 
season is complete. —(Surg.) A process which consists 
in inserting a variolous (or small-pox) pustule, taken 
after the beginning of the 8th day, in or beneath the 
skin of a person who has not PT suffered from 
the small-pox, 80 as to produce a similar disease, but 
simpler and less dangerous than ordinary small-pox. 
J. was known in Oriental countries at a very early pe 
riod; but it was not till Lady Mary Wortley Montag t 
wrote her celebrated letter from Adrianople in 1717, 
that the operation became generally known in Europe. 
As being an almost certain means of preventing a sub- 
sequent nttack of the ere. disease, J. was much 
practised till the discovery of the antivariolous power 
of VACCINATION, q. v. 

Inordinate Proportion, (-órde-náf.) [From L. 
inordinatws, disarranged.] (Geom.) That proportion 
in which the order of the terms compared is irreg- 
ular or disturbed. 

Inorganic Bodies, (-/r-gdn'ik.) [From L, in, and 
organicus, organs] (Nat. Hist.) Those.bodies alien 
both to the animal kingdom and the vegetable, 

Inosceulation, (-ds-ku-la’shiin.) [From L. in, and os- 
culatio, literally, a kissing.] (Anat.) The union of ves- 
sels by conjunction of their extremities; where the 
ramifications which unite are small or capillary, the 
vessels are usually said to anastomose. 

In Partibus Infidelium, (pdr'te-büs in-fi-dele- 
üm.) [L. in the parts of unbelievers.] (EccL) A term 
in the Roman Catholic Church applied to certain 
vicars apostolic appointed by the Pope, who are distin- 
guished by bearing diocesan titles taken from ancient 
und non-existent sees, in lieu of the dioceses held by 
them in heretic or heathen lands. 

In‘quest, (-kwést.) [Fr. enquête; L. in, and quero, to 
seek after.] (Zaw.) A body of men appointed by law 
to inquire into certain matters; as, the 7. which exam- 
ines Into the facts connected with an alleged murder. 
The grand jury is sometimes called the grand I. The 
judicial inquiry itself, by a jury summoned for the pur- 
pose, is called an /. The fotog of such men, upon 
an investigation, is also called an 7., or an inquisition. 

Inquiry, (Writ orF,) nee [From L. inquiro, I 
search for.) (Law.) A judicial instrument issued to a 
sheriff, empowering him to summon a jury to inquire 
what damages a plaintiff has sustained upon the case 
where judgment goes by default. 

Inquisition, (-kwe-zish'ün,) (The,) or Hoty OFFICE. 
[From L. inquisitio, a seeking after.) (Eccl. Hist.) An 
ecclesiasti court founded by Innocent III., who, in 
1206, sent 8t. Dominic and others to excite the Roman 
Catholic prínces and people to extirpate heretics, to in- 
quire into their number and quality, and to transmit & 
faithful account of these particulars. From the nature 
of their office, these agents were called iénquisitors ; 
and thus arose a tribunal which became established 
throughont Italy and the dominion of Spain (excepting 
the kingdom of Naples and the provinces of the Neth- 
erlands), and of Portugal. The processes of a court of 
l,by imprisonment, secret examination, and tort 
are well known. After a person had been convic 
and sentenced to death, he was burnt at an auto-da-fe 
(q. v.). In 1642 the 7. was established at Rome as a 


congregation of cardinale, styled the Holy to 
which all the courta of Z. taroaghout the Cotholie 
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world were subjected, The authority of that tribunal 
was never recognized in France, where the I. had long 
fallen into desuetude, until its formal abolition by Na- 
poleon I. The tribunal of the T. still exists at Rome 
under the direction of a congregation, but its action is 
confined to the examination of books and the trial of 
ecclesiastical offenders, and the investigation of ques- 
tions of church law. 

Insalivation, (-siLc-va'shiin. [From L. in, and sa- 

iiva (q. v.).] (Med.) The commixing of the food with 

the saliva and other secretions of the mouth and gullet. 

Insanity, (in-sin'e-te.) {From L. tnsanitas, unsound- 
ness.) (Med.) A goneral term under which are in- 
cluded all the varieties of unsound mind — Mamia, Mel- 
ancholia, Moral Insanity, Dementia, and Idiocy. The 
prevailing view of physiologists is, that J. is a symptom 
er expression, manifested through the functions of the 
nervous system, of physical disease. Thus, at a meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in 1871, Dr. T. B. Tuke read a paper in 
which he stated; “It is generally acknowledged that 
the intellectual powers are manifested through the 
gray matter of the cerebrum; and as in 7. these facul- 
ties were impaired, exaggerated, or perverted, I be- 
lieve that, by examining the brains of the ipsane, a 
hope exists of discovering & road for arriving at the 
solntion of the functional difficulty. The time has 
passed when the terms mental dísease, J., or madness, 
conveyed to the minds of physicians the idea that the 
mind or íts faculties were the entíties which were the 
subject of disease. By a process of reasoning, the pa- 
thologist has arrived at the conclusion that the abnor- 
mal physical manifestations are dependent upon pri- 
mary or secondary changes in the nervine tissue; 
that J. is a symptom of disease, not a disease in itself, 
and that the cause of the disease must be looked for 
in the brain. Six years ago, I commenced a systematic 
microscopic examination of the brains of the insane, 
and with this most important result, that in every 
single instance a marked departure from healthy struc- 
ture was observed.” —(Law.) In medical jurispru- 
dence, the term 7. has been, of late years, used to des- 
ignate all mental impairments and deficiencies formerly 
embraced in the terms lunacy, idiocy, and wnsowndness 
of mind. I. is defined to be the prolonged departure, 
without any adequate cause, from the states of feeling 
aud modes of thinking usual to the individual when in 
health. I, in some of its forms, and when proved be- 
youd a reasonable doubt, annuls all criminal responsi- 
bility, and, in the same and other forms, disqualifies 
it« subject from the performance of certain civil acts. 

Jnscribed Figure, (in-skribd.) [From L. inscribo, 
I put a mark upon.] (Geom.) A circle drawn within 
any figure, and touching all its sides; or a figure drawn 
within a circle which touches all its angles. 

Inseriptions, ep nes [From L, inscribere, to 
put a mark upon.] (Archzol) Any mural or monu- 
mental writing, engraved on or affixed to a thing, to 
give a more distinct knowledge of it, or to chronicle 
some important fact to posterity. 

Insectivora, (-fiv’o-rd.) [From L. insecta, insects, and 
voro, I devour.) (Zoól.) The fourth O. of mammiferous 
animals, comprising the Shrews, Hedgehogs, Moles, &c. 
As the name denotes, they subsist principally on in- 
sects, worms, &c. In general they lead a nocturnal and 
subterranean life; and in cold countries most of them 
pass the winter in a torpid state. Their legs are short, 
and in running they place the entire sole of the foot 
upon the ground, There is great variety in the front 
teeth of the animals belonging to this order; in some the 
eanine teeth are longer than the incisors, while in 
others the canines are very small or entirely wanting. 

Buseets, (in'séktz,) or Insecta, [From L. fnseco, I cut 
into.) (Zo/l.) A class of animals, comprising articu- 
lates, to which the term insecta has been applied, in 
reference to the insected, or divided, appearance of the 
body, which is not only composed of a continuous series 
of segments, mrticnlating with each other, bnt is also 
often divided or cut into three very marked portions, to 
which the names head, thorax, and abdomen have been ap- 
plied (Fig. 410). There is no class of the animal kingdom 
which lins been the subject of more numerons and various 
attempts at classification than that of I.; nor is itat all 


surprising, since it is pre-eminent in regard to the num- | Em Situ, (-5i't4.) 


ber of distinct species which it includes. In ordinary 
phraseology, an J, may be defined as a little animal 
without bones or cartilages, furnished with a trunk, or 
else a mouth opening lengthwise; and with eyes desti- 
tute of coverings, This definition will comprehend the 
whole class of /., either with or without wings; either 
in their caterpillar or perfect state. The general char- 
acters by which they are distinguished from other ani- 
mais are these : — First, they are furnished with several 
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feet; secondly, the muscles arc affixed to the internal 
surface of the skin, which, though hard, sometimes 
preserves a certain degreo of flexibility; thirdly, they 
breathe, not like the generality of larger animals, by 
lungs or gills, but by spiracles or breathing holes, dis- 
tributed in a series or row on each side the whole 





Fig. 410. — HEAD, THORAX, AND ABDOMEN OF A WASP. 


length of the abdomen, and communicating with twa 
long air-pipes within their bodies, and a number of 
smaller ones, to carry the air to every part. The head 
is furnished with a pair of antenn, or horns, which are 
extremely various in the different tribes, and which, by 
their differences of structure, form a leading character 
in the institution of the genera into which I. are dis- 
tributed. The first state in which the gencrality of I. 
appear is that of an egg; some few, however, are vivi- 
parous, From the egg is hatched the I. in its larva 
etate; the Larvm or Caterpillars of J differing materially 
from each other, according to the different tribes to 
which they belong. There are some T., however, which 
undergo no change of shape, but are hatched from the 
egg cómplete in all their parts, and undergo no further 
alteration than that of casting their skin from time to 
time, till at length they acquire the complete resem- 
blance of the parent animal. Most T., in the course of 
their lives, are subject to very great changes of form, 
attended by equally remarkable changes in their habits 
and propensities. These changes, transformations, or 
metamorphoses, as they are called, might cause the same 
insect, at different ages, to be mistaken for as many dif- 
ferent animals. For example, a caterpillar, after feeding 
upon leaves till it is fully grown, retires into some place 
of concealment, casts off its caterpillar-skin, and pre- 
sents itself in an "entirely different form, one wherein 
it has neither the power of moving about, nor of taking 
food ; in fact, in this, its second or chrysalis state, the 
I. seems to be a lifeless oblong, oval, or conical body, 
without a dístinct head, or movable limbs; after resting 
awhile, an inward struggle begins, the chrysalis-skin 
bursts open, and from the rent issues a butterfly, or a 
moth, whose small and flabby wings soon extend and 
harden, and become fitted to bear away the insect in 
search of the honeyed juice of flowers and other liquids 
that suffice for its nourishment. J. proper are divided 
into the 7 sub-orders, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, 
Coleoptera, Hemiptera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera, q. v. 

Insessores, (n-ss'so-reez.) |L., sitters upon.) (Zodl.) 
The Perchers, an extensive O. of birds, comprehending 
all those tribes which live habitually among trees, with 
the earen of the birds of prey and the climbing birds. 
In all the true insessorial birds, the toes are 3 before 
and 1 behind. The adaptation of the foot of this group 
to grasping or perching is evident from the situation 
of the hinder toe, which is invariably placed on the 
same level with those in front. 

[L. in its place.] (Geol. and Min.) 
A phrase applied in reference to any rock, mineral, &€., 
which keeps its normal position, bed, or strata; as dis- 
tinguished from one, or a fragment of one, which has 
been dislocated. 

Insolation, (-la'shün.) [From L. insolatio, within the 
sun.) (Chem.) That exposure to the sun which is 
sometimes resorted to to promote the chemical action 
of one substance upon another; thus, the immediate 
combination of hydrogen and chlorine, 80 as to ferm 
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hydrochloric acid. — ( Bot.) A disease in plants caused 
by exposure to too vivid a light, and due to an exces- 
sive and too rapid evaporation. 

Insolvency, (-sólen-s,)or Bankruptey. [From 
L. in, and solvo, I liquidate.] (Law.) The state of a 
person declared to be unable to pay his debts. The 
tern Bankruptcy denotes the condition of a trader or 
merchant who is unable to pay his debts in the course 
of business; while insolvency, on the other hand, is the 
condition or status of a non-trader who is unable to 
meet his liabilities, The distinction between the two 
terms, however, seems to bé now to have become nearly 
lost sight of by the people, und even by the courts of 
law, of this country. ‘The mode of conducting au adju- 
dication in bankruptcy and its effects will be found by 
the reader fully stated in the articles which constituted 
fle Bankruptcy Act of Mar. 2, 1867, repealed in 1878. 

inspiration, (in-spe-ra'shün.) [From L. inspiratio, a 
breathing into.) (Physiol. The act of inhaling air 
into the lungs.—( Theol.) The term I. denotes the ac- 
tion of the divine mind upon the haman mind, where- 
by the latter is both supernaturally informed and quali- 
fied to communicate the information received. The 
term revelation is used more distinctively to express the 
first part of this action, and I. to express the second 
part, But, in truth, all inspiration, as the word itself 
bears, implies revelation. The T. of the Scriptures sig- 
nifies a supernatural qualification or special divine 
ean tg rm the books of Scripture as depositaries of 
truth. hen the theologian asserts any book of the 
Bible to be inspired, he means that it possesses an au- 
thority diferent from any other book, that it contains 
truth not merely as any ordinary book may do, but by 
a special divine impress. It is different from ordinary 
books, as conveying in a more immediate and direct, 
and therefore authoritative, manner divine truth. All 
orthodox theologians may be said to agree in ascribing 
this special divine character to Holy Scripture; but 
further there is no agreement. The mode of J. the 
degree and extent of it, are all subjects of dispute. 

Inspissation, (-spis-sa/shün.) [From L. inspiss 
made concrete.) (Chem.) The reduction of a fluid to a 
greater density of body, by means of evaporation. 

Installation, (-sfdl-la’shiin.) (From Mod. L. in, and 
stallum, a stall.] The ceremony of investing an indi- 
vidual with certain privileges, or the induction of a 
person into a charge. office, or living. 

Instalment, (-«14/ uL) [From Fr. installer, to in- 
duct into office.) (Com.) The payment of a certain 
portion of a gross sum, at different times, or, as it is 
said, by znstalaents, 

Instant, (in‘stdnt.) |L. insfans.] The smallest per- 
coptible portion of time; or that in which we perceive 
no succession. Schoolmen distinguish three kinds of 
instant: the temporary, a portion of time preceding 
another; the natural, which is a mere priority of na- 
ture; and the rational, which is not a real point, but 
one which the understanding supposes to have existed 
before another, from tho nature of things, which cause 
it to be looked on as pre-existing. 

In statu quo, (in xat kwo.) [L., in the state in 
which.] (Pol) That condition in which things were 
in their former state or original condition ; as when bel- 
ligerents, in concluding a treaty, agree that their mu- 
tral relations shall be in statu quo fuerunt ante bellum, 
cr as they were prior to the war. 

Insterburg, (i5'stair-bürg,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
p. E. Prussia, 16 m. E. of Gumbinnen. Pop, 13,741. 

Instinct, (-stingkt.) (From L. instinctus, impulse.] 
( Philos.) The power of volition or impulse produced by 
the peculiar nature of an animal, which prompts it to 
do certain things, independent of all instruction or ex- 
perience, and without deliberation. The most impor- 
tant meaning connected with the term Z. is what con- 
trasts with experience, education, and acquired knowl- 
edge. The orizinal or innate tendencies and powers of 
the mind are to be distinguished from the powers that 
grow up in the course of the animal's experience of the 
world, aud its companionship with other living crea- 
tures. Men and animals alike possess both instincts 
and acquisitions ; for although in man the preponder- 
ance is greatly in favor of the acquired, he, too, must 
start from something primordial, the basis of the other. 
To ascertain what is really primitive in the human 
mind, is an interesting problem both on its own ac- 
count, as also in throwing light on the still more diffi- 
cult subject of animal instinct. 

Institute, Institution, (ueni -tii/shun.) [From 
L. institutio, a causing to stand.] Generally, any society 
established pursuant to certain laws or regulations, for 
the furtherance of some special object; such are col- 
leges or seminaries for cultivation of the classics and 
écicuces, literary societies, mechanics’ institutes, and so 
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on. Also, a society of individuals organized and estab 
lished for the promotion of any object of public welfare: 
asa charitable or benevolent £nxtution.— The Nation 
Justitute in France isa great national institution, estab- 
lished by the Directory iu 1795, and composed of: — 1, 
The Académie Française; 2. The Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles- Lettres ; 3. Tho Académie des Sciences; 4. 
The Académie des Beaux Arts; 5. The Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Each Academy haa ita 
own independent government, and the free disposition 
of the funds allotted to it, an agency and secretaries; 
the library and the valuable collections of the Institate 
are common to the five; the common fund is managed 
by a committee of ten members (two from each Aca- 
demy), under the presidency of the Minister of Publie 
Instruction. Members are elected by ballot, the elec- 
tion requiring to be confirmed by government, amd 
members of one Academy may be elected as members 
of any or all of the other four. 

In’‘stitutes. (Law.) A text-book which contains such 
elementary principles of law and jurisprudence that 
serve as the foundation of legal study ; as, the Institutes 
of Justinian. 

In'strument, (-s(roo-mént.) [From L. inslruo, to pre- 
pare.] (Law.) A deed or writing creating or declaring 
legal rights and powers, and duly executed. — (.Mus.) A 
machine, artificially constructed, for the production of 
musical sounds, It is of three kinds: the wind I., e. g. 
the flute; the stringed F, e. g. the violin; and the £ of 
percussion, e. g. the drum. 

Instrumentation, (-a'shun.) (Mus) The arrange- 
ment of a musical score for a combined number of in- 
struments, forming an orchestra. 

Insulated, (in’su-la-téd.) (From L. insulatus, made in- 
sular.] (Arch.) Indicating columns which stand by 
themselves, or are free from any contiguous wall. 

Insulation, (Ja'shun.) [Same deriv.) (Elect.) That 
state in which the communication of electricity is pre- 
gone’ by the interposition of an insulator or non-con- 

uctor. 

Insulator, (In'su-la-tir.) [Same deriv.] ( Elect.) A body 
which does not permit electricity to pass through it or 
over its surface. Among excellent I. are glass, wax, 
shell-lac, gutta-percha, caoutchouc, &c. See DUCTOR. 

Insurance, (-soordánz) [From L. ad, and securus, 
security.] (Law and Com e act of providing against 
& possible loss, by entering into a contract with one 
who is willing to give assurance; that is, to bind him- 
self to make good such peus loss, should it occur. 
The instrument by which the contract is made is de- 
nominated a policy, and the stipulated consideration is 
called the premium. In this country, Fire and Marine 
I. are almost invariably effected by joint-stock com- 
panies, whose modes of operatior are too well known 
to call for expatiation here.— ¿ife I. (to which the 
word Assurance is now more generally applied) is a con- 
tract by which a party, for a certain premium, agrees 
to pay a certain sum, should a person, to whose life it 
relates, die within a time specified; or to pay the ex- 
ecutors of the insured a certain sum at the time of his 
death. Such policies, however, usually make an excep- 
tion in the case of death by suicide. By this means, a 
family may be furnished with means of support iu case 
of the death of its head. According to general practice, 
a life insurance is seldom made by the payment of a 
Singie sum at the time it is effected, but almost always 
by the payment of an annual premium during its con- 
tinuance. An individual, therefore, who has insured a 
sum on his own life, would forfeit all the advantages 
of the insurance were he not to continue regularly to 
make his periodical payments. Life I. are conducted b 
several kinds of societies; as the proprietary, mutual I., 
and mized societies. The proprietary, or joint-stock com- 
panies, are formed of persons who have subscribed a 
capital, on the J. of which the business of the company 
is carried on, and who divide the profits entirely among 
themselves. In the mutual L societies, on the other 
hand, there is no proprietary, the assured being like- 
wise the assurers, and dividing the profits among 
themselves, after deducting the expenses of manage- 
ment, and reserving a guaranty fund. In the mixed 
class of offices, which is the most numerous in the U. 
States, there is a proprietary, but, at the same time, the 
assured are allowed to participate largely in the profits 
of the society, which are usually divided iu the form of 
bonuses at stated periods. The premium to be paid are 
adjusted according to the age of the party on whose life 
the J. ia made; being lowest on young lives, and increas- 
ing from year to year as theexpectancyof life diminishes. 

Intaglio, (-(dl/yo.) [From L. intugliare, to carve out.) 
ieee Arts.) A method of engraving precious stones, 

c. especially when intended for rings, seals, &c., in 
which the figures are cut into the aurface, instead of 
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being raised above it, as in cameos. ence, oy ar am- 
plification of the term, the stones themselves so en- 
graved take the name of intaglios. The art was prac- 
tised by the Egyptians and IIebrews, and brought into 
a state of great perfection by the Greeks. 

Integer, (inte Jür.) [L., the whole.] (Arit.) Any num- 
ber other than a FRACTION, g. v. 

In’tegral Caleulus, (-kdi'ku-lis) [Same deriv.] 
(Math.) That branch of mathematical analysis which 
treats of the processes by which afunction may be found, 
such that its differential shall be a given quantity. 
When an integral is given, ita differential may be ob- 
tained by general rules; but when a differential is 
given, the analyst can only compare the differential 
expression which is to be integrated with the differen- 
tials of known guangities, and from such comparison 
infer the form of the corresponding integral. There is 
no direct method of returning from the differential to 
the integral. See DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

Integrant Parts, (in’te-graut.) (Same deriv.] The 
parts of a body obtained by mechanical division. Con- 
Stituent parts differ from these, in being the result of 
chemical decomposition. 

Integument, (-tcj'ü-m?nt.) [From L. integumentum, 
a covering.) (Anat) A covering or membrane which 
envelops any particular section or part of an organized 
body ; as, for instance, the skin of a leaf, and the shell 
of a crustacean. 

Intellect, (in't-I9kt) [L. intellectus.) (Phil) That 
faculty of the human soul or mind which perceives or un- 
derstands, or which receives or comprehends the ideas 
communicated to it by the senses or by perception, or 
by other means; otherwise called the understanding. 

Intendant, (-tcnd'ünt) (From L. intendo, I give my 
mind to vin. A word which, in France, denotes 
a person who has the charge, direction, or management 
of some office or department; as an I. of marine, an I, 
militaire, &c. 

Intereal’ary Day. (Culndar. The additional day 
inserted in a leap year. See BissEXTILE. 

Interdict, (-dikt.) [From L. interdietio, a forbidding. 
(Eccl. Hist.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a form o 
ecelesiastical consure by which the performance of di- 
vine service in a state, prov., city, &c., is inhibited. In 
the Middle Ages, an T. was a very onerous matter; it 
caused ali spiritual services to cease in the country 
against which it was promulgated; the churches were 
closed, no sacraments except baptism were adminis- 
tered, corpses were interred without funeral rites, and 
all the functions of a church ceased. In 998, Gregory 
V. compelled Robert, king of France, to dissolve his 
marriage with his cousin Bertha;by an I. England was 
laid under a like ban during the inglorious reign of 
John. Lastly,it was attempted as an instrument of 
intimidation against Napoleon I., in 1809, when Pius 
VII. fulminated a powerless edict of this nature. 

Interest, (in‘tiir-cst.)  [Fr. intérét, from L., interesse, to 
be between.] (Arith.) A rule by which the interest 
accruing on money is computed. —( Finance, dc.) The 
sum of money paid or allowed, according to a fixed rate, 
for the loan or use of some other sum. The sum 
lent is called the principal; the sum agreed on as I. ia 
valled the percentage, or rate per cent. I. is of two kinds: 
simple and conp anid Simple £. is that which is paid 
on the original sum lent; compound, that which is 
paid not only upon the principal but upon arrears of 
unpaid interest. When I. at 5 per cent. is thus added 
to principal, the accumulations equal the original sum 
in about 14 years, See Discount. 

Interference, (-/ór'cns.) [ L. inter, between, and ferio, 
I strike.] (Optics.) If two similar waves start from the 
same place, at the same time, they increase each other's 
intensity, and the result is a wave of double light; but 
if one wave is half an undulation in advance of the 
other, the crest of one occupies the position of the hol- 
low of the other, and the result is a dead level. If 
the intervals of starting ure less than half a wave 
length, the result is a series of smaller waves, the mag- 
nitude of which depends upon the distaneo which one 
wave has in advance of the other. In the case of waves 
on the surface of water, this J. may easily be under- 
stood; and it has becn found that similar phenomena 
obtain in the case of the ethoreal vibrations which con- 
stitute the phenomena of light. 

‘nterim, (i»'tur-im.) [L.| Literally, an intervening 
apace of time. — ( Hist.) The name is attached to the 
undernoted polemical decrees; (1.) The Interim of Rat- 
isbon, 1541, which referred the German theological con- 
troversy to the decision of a general council. (2.) The 
Interim of Augsburg, 1548, which, promulgated by the 
emperor Charles V., failed, when discussed before the 
diet assembled in that eg thes reconcile the conflicting 
interest of Catnalic spd Protestant. (3.) The Interim of 
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Lepr, 1548, was tssued with the same object by Maurlet, 

Elector of Saxony; it also failed in its intended pu, pede, 
and was revoked along with that of Augsburg, ip 1552. 

Interior, (-te're-ór.) [L.] (Geog.) The minoror inland 
part of a country or "ores The home dept. of 
the executive, or that which has exclusive centrol over 
the internal affairs or domestic polity of such state or 
country; thus, in the U. States, we hav» tho Secretary 
of State for the Interior. — INTERIOR ANGLE. (Geom.) 
The angle of a polygon formed by two adjacent sides, 
and contained within it. 

Interjection, (-j¢%’shiin.) [From L. tnterjectio, titor- 
ally, a casting between.] (Gram.) An in'leclinable part 
of speech which serves to express some ] hase of mental 
emotion or passion ; as, * Alas? more’s the pity!” 

Interlaken, Interlachen, (-l4'kn.) [t Between the 
lakes] A picturesque vill. of Switzerlan:l, near the Aar, 
and bet. the lakes of Thun and Brienz,26 1 1. S. E. of Berne 
K s favorite resort and resting-place o^ tourists, Pop. 

,994. 

Interlinention, (-lin-e-a’shiin.) ron L. Lat. inter- 
lineare.) Act or process of inserting words or lines 
between lines previously written or printed. 

Tuterlocutory Order or Decree. (L«w.) See 

ECREE. 

In'terlude, (-lood.) [From L. interludo,] play between.] 
(Dram.) Among the ancients, a light musical enter- 
tainment sung by the chorus between the acts of a 
play. In the modern sense, it denotes a burletta or 
kind of comic opera, written for two or three per- 
formers, and sometimes introduced on the stage be- 
tween the principal play and the after-p‘ece. 

Intermittent Fevers, (-nit'tént.) : L.vutermitto, I 
leave off for a time.] ( Med.) Such fevers as subside and 
soon return. See AGUE. 

International, (-ndsh'iin-dl.) (From Iu inter, and 
Eng. national.] Relating to transactions between inde- 
pendent nations. 

International Law. See Law or NATIONS. 

international Workingmen’: Associa- 
tion, (‘The,) a secret and commu iistic society, 
founded in London, Nov., 1847, by Dr. Marl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, with the avowed aim * of affording a 
central medium of communication and ci -operation be- 
tween workingmen's societies existing in Ufferent coun- 
tries, and aiming to the same end, viz.,the protection, ad- 
vancement, and complete emancipation o the working- 
classes," The organized plans and prin :iples of this 
society are too little known, and constitate too much 
an element of current politics, to be enlarged upon in 
this work. It would seem to possess a powerful organi- 
zation, ramifying through the greater part of Europe 
and America, and is looked upon with much suspicion 
by many of the ruliug European powers; n France, fot 
instance, the mere fact of a person being known as afi 
iated with this society subjected him to severe penaltics. 
(Law of March,1872.) 

Internunceio, See NUNCIO. 

Interpleader, (-plèd'ŭr.) (Law.) A Uil of Lin 
equity is filed by one from whom the sarae article or 
sum is claimed by two parties, with a view to ascertain 
she anon to whom it rightly ought to be delivered or 
paid. 

Interpolation, (-po-la's;un.) [From L. interpolatio,} 
(Crit.) Iu philological criticism, the inscition of spu- 
rious passages in the writings of some o!d author. — 
(Math.) The insertion between two numbers of a series 
increasing according to a certain law, of other numbers 
such as, if not absolutely yet very nearly may accord 
with the same law. 

Interregnum, (-rj'"nim.) (Pol) Ine ective mon- 
archies, the period of time during which the throne is 
vacant. 

Interrogation, (--ro-ga'shun.) [Froni L. interro- 
gatio, a questioning.] (Gram.) A mark, s' gn, symbol, 
or character expressed thus (? ), as indicativeof a ques- 
tion; as, “ Will you cone? ”—( Rhet.) A figi re of speech 
which contains n proposition in the form o`a question, 

Interrogatory, (-70g'a-to-re.) [Same det iv.) (Lai) 
A written question put to a witness in :; cause, and 
which he is bound to answer under oath. It usually 
applies to those witnesses who are examined out of 
court under competent authority. 

Intersection, (-sc&shun.) [From L. inter sectio, a cut- 

ting between.] (Geom.) The cutting of one line or 

plane by another. 
nterstellar, (-slr. [From L. inte, and stella, 
ustar.] (Ast) Designating that which is between the 
stars, or is situated beyond the solar system, 

Interstratification, (-srdt-e-fe-ka'shun.) | (Geol) 
The subdivision of a stratum or deposit by layers of 
other substances, in which case such strata ara anid tc 


be insleratratif~ied. 
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Interval, (in'tir-odl.) [From L. intervallum, literally, 
tho vacuum between two walls.] (Mus.) The difference 
of pitch between sounds in respect to height or depth, 
or the distance on the stave from one note to another ; 
in opposition to unison, which is two sounds exactly of 
the same pitch. 

Intervention, (-vén’shiin.) [From L. interventio, a 
coming between.] (Pol. The armed interposition of 
one state in the domestic affairs of anothe or in a war 
between two other states. 

Intestacy, (-tés’ta-se.) [From L. intestatus, one who 
has not testifled.] (Law.) The state of one who dies 
without leaving a will; such a person is hence called 
an intestate, 

Intestinal Worms. (Zovl.) See Nemsorps, 

Intestines, (in-tés‘tinz.) [From L. intestina, a gut.] 
(Anat) The convoluted membranous and muscular 
tube, reaching from the stomach to the anus. They 
consist of the large and small I. ; the former including 
the cecum, colon, and rectum; the latter, the duodenum, 
the jejunum, and the ileum (Fig. 265). They are attached 
to the body by the mesentery. 

Intonation, (-to-na’shun.) [From L. in, and tonus, a 
sound.] (Mus. The art of sounding with the voise the 
notes of the scale or gamut, in succession, or at any fn- 
tervals. To do this successfully, a good ear is almost 
indispensable; and the key, or, as it has been sometimes 
called, the tone, in which the composition is written, 
must be carefully observed. 

Intoning, (-tén’ing.) (Same deriy.] (Mus.) In psalm- 
ody, the practice of singing antiphonies, first by the 
clergyman officiating, and then taken up by the choir 
or congregation. 

Intoxication, (-(0Xs-e-ka'shun.) (Med.) The state 
produced by the excessive use of alcoholic liquids or in- 
ebriating substances, See DELIRIUM TREMENS, and 
TEMPERANCE. 

Intrados, (-/ra/dós.) [From L. intra, within, and dor- 
sum, the back.] (Arch.) The soffit or under surface of 
an arch, as opposed to extrados or exterior curve. 

Intransitive, (-trin'se-tiv.). [From L. intransitivus, a 
passing over within.) (Gram.) A term which desig- 
nates a verb expressive of actions that do not pass over 
to an object ; as, I sleep, I go, I come, &c. 

Yn transitu, (-/rin's-tu.) [L., in passing over.) (Com.) 
During the act or time of passing from oue place to an- 
other. 

Intrenchment, (in-trénsh’mént.) [From trench.) 
( Fort.) Any work, consisting of not less than a parapet 
and a ditch, which fortifies a post against the attack of 
an enemy. 

mairigue (in-treeg’.) (Lit.) Same as PLor, q.v. 

Introit, (-tro/it.) [L. Lat. introitus.) (Eccl) In the 
service of the Roman Catholic Church, a psalm sung 
on the arrival of the priest inside the rails of the altar. 

Introrse, (-trdrs.) (From L, introrsus, inward.) (Bot.) 
Turned towards the axis to which ft belongs; as an 
anther when its valves fuce the centre of a flower. 

Intruded Rocks, (-irood'éd.) (From L. intrudo, to 
thrust in.] (Geol.) Igneous rocks which, while in a 
state of fusion, violently forced themselves through 
fissures in disrupted strata of other rocks. —(Zodl.) An 
insect's head is said to be intruded when drawn back 
almost bodily within the trunk. 

Entuition, (-tu-ish’in.) [From L. intueor, I observe.] 
( Phil.) That power of the human mind by which, with- 
out the instrumentality of reason, a thing is known or 
comprehended immediately, as soon as it is perceived 
er attended to. 

Intus-susception, (-süs-sep'shün.) [From L. intus- 
susceptio, a receiviug within.) (Med.) A very serious, 
and often fatal accident, which consists in the faMing 
of one part of an intestine into another; or the passing 
of one part within another, causing a duplicature of 
the intestine. 

Anula, (in’u-lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Asteraceæ. 
‘bhe root of I. Helenium, the Elecampane, has an aromat- 
ic camphor-like taste, due to the presence of a crystal- 
line substance called Aelenén, allied in chemical com- 
position to creosote. It also contains a quantity of 
starchy material, called inulin, which differs from or- 
dinary starch in being colored yellow by iodine. 

Inundation, (da dun.) [From L. in, and unda, 
wave.) (Agric. The overflowing of land from natural 
causes, and witheut the intervention of artificial means; 
being thus distinguished from irrigation. 

In vacuo, ( w-o.) [L.] In a void space, or one de- 
prived of air. 

Invalid, (in'vahdeed.) [From L, invalidus, feeble.) 
(Mil. and Nav.) A soldier or sailor disabled by sickness 
or wounds received in war, and hence unfit for further 
service. 

Invention, (-ven’shun.) [From L. invenio, I find.] 
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(Law.) See PATENT.— ( Poet.) That which forms an ad. 
dition to the facts or history of the subject. — ( Rhet.) 
The gathering and selecting of appropriate arguments 
and figures of illustration.— (Fine Arts.) The term I. is 
employed to designate the conception or representation 
of a subject, the selection and disposition of its various 
parts, and the whole means by which the artist seeks 
fo portray his thoughts. —I. of the Cross. (Theol.) See 
ROSS. 

Inventory, (in’vén-to-re.) [Same deriv) (Law.) A 
list, account, catalogue, or schedule of all the goods, 
chattels, assets, and appurtenances of a demised person, 
made by his executor or administrator. 

Inverary, (inaür-a're) a town and seaport of Scot- 
land, C. co. Argyle, ncar the head of Loch Fyne, 42 m. 
N.W. of Glasgow.  Pop.1,500. 

Inverkeithing, (-keet'ing,) a cea ru of Scotland, 
co. Fife, on the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. of Edinburgh. 


Inverness, (In'vir-néss,) a seaport-town of Scotlan 
C. of a very mountainous co. of same name, is situate 
at the mouth and on both sides of the river Ness, 115 
m. from Edinburgh, Lat. 57° 28’ 36” N., Lon. 49 13’ 30” 
W. It has long been considered as the C. of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, Pop. 17,245. 

Inverness’, a co. of Nova Scotia, b. on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; C. Port Hood. Pop. 23,115. 

Inverse, (in-virs’.) [From L. inversus, turned upside 
down.] (Bot.) Designating a part the spex of which 
is directly opposite to that of the organ of comparison. 
—(Arith.) I. proposition signifies a rule in which it de- 
pends on the question whether the first or the second 
term in the statement shall be the greater. When the 
quantity required must be larger than the given quan- 
tity of the same kind, the second term must be the 
greater, and vice versd. This rule is used when the 
effect or result of any operation is less in proportion as 
the cause is greater, or is greater in proportion as the 
cause is less. I. Ratio is the ratio of the reciprocals, or 
the ratio inverted. Thus, $: 1, or 6: 5, is the inverse 
of the ratio 5: 6. 

Inversion, (-vür'shun. [Same deriv.] (Mus) Tho 
change of place between two notes of an interval, 
taking its name from the complement of the octave, — 
(Arith.) The changing antecedents into consequents in 
the terms of a proportion, and vice versü. — (Gram. and 
Ehet.) The transposivion o? words out of their natural 
order. Thus, in the Latin, * Mulierem fortem quis in- 
veniet ? " for “ Quis inveniet mulierem fortem?" In the 
&ncient lan much greater facilities existed for 
this kind of displacement than in the modern, on 
account of the different cases, &c., being indica! by 
their terminations. 

Invertebrata, (-vür'te-bra-tah,) or INVER'TEBRATES. 


[L. in, not, and vertebratus, having a backbone.) (Zodl.) 
A group of animals, comprising those which have not 
a vertebral column or spine. In the system of Cuvier, 
the I. correspond to the branches Articulata, Moliusca, 


and Radiata, 

Investiture, (-vést'e-tür.) [From L. investio, to clothe.) 

pr Law.) The open delivery of seisin or ssion ; 
n other words, the actual conveyance of lands by a lord 
to his vassal. 

Investment, (-vést/mént.) [Same deriv.] (Finance, dc.) 
The placing of money out at interest in some kind of 
property or funded stock; as, an investment in govern- 
ment bonds. —( Mil.) The surrounding a place with 
troops preparatory to besieging it in form, so as to cut 
off reinforcements or supplies to the garrison. 

Invocation, (-vo-ka'shun.) [L. ?wrocatío, a calling 
upon.) (Zit.) An address at the commencement vf a 
poem, in which the author calls for the aid of some 
divinity, particularly of his muse. — J. of Angels and 
Saints. (Theol.) In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, the act of addressing prayers to the blesaed 
spirits who are with God, not to ask from them the 
direct bestowal of grace and mercy, but only their 
prayers, their assistance, and their help in obtaining 
benefita from God. 

Invoice, (in'vois.) [From Fr. en, and voie, the road.] 

Com. This term, which has superseded the old phrase 

ill of parcels, denotes a written eategory or account of 
the several items or particulars of goods supplied, or 
merchandise shipped,or forwarded toa purchaser, factor, 
&c., with the value or prices and charges anmexed. 

Involuere, (-vdl'wkir.) [L. involucrum, a covering.) 
(Bot.) A ring or rings of bracts surrounding seve: 

flowers. An Énvolucel [L. involucellum] is a secondary 
I. usually not containing more than one or two flowers 

Involute, (fn'vo-lüt.) [From L. involutus, folded in] 
(Geom.) A curve supposed to be described by the end 
a string unwinding itself from the arc of another curve 
about which it has been rolled.—(Hot,) A term applied 
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to indicate when the sides of a body or organ curve in- |Eo/miam Sea, the name given to that portion of the 


wards on either hand, as seen in the leaf of the apple. 
—(Conch.) Noting the exterior lips of a shell Ven 
turned inwards at the margin. 

Knvolution, (-la’shiin.) (From L. involutio, a folding 
up.] (Mark) The raising ofany quantity to a given power 
by multiplying into itself the required number of 
times; thus, the cube or third power of 4 is obtained by 
multiplying 4, the root, into itself twice, as 4 X 4 X 4 = 
64. The index, or exponent of the power, in this case 3, 
tells the number of factors, each of which is equal to 
the quantity to be involved; and the number of multi- 
plications to be performed is always one less than the 

1 Ayer (a In'e-9,) in Califo S.E. bord 

my 9, (in'yo, or in'e-o,) in (fornia, a . CO., er- 
iug on Nevada; area, 7,000 sq. m. Capital, Independ- 
ence. 

I 0.) (Myth. The daughter of Inachus, whom Ju- 

pM 2f said do have loved, and, for fear of Juno, to 

fos cbsoped into a cow. She is represented as tor- 
mented by a gad-fly sent by Juno, and to have wan- 
dered through various countries, crossing the Bospho- 
rus,and at last resting in Egypt. Sheis supposed to 
be the Isis of the Eg prone 

Iodine, (i'o-din.) ü rom Gr. todés, violet-colored.] 
(Chem.) An element discovered by Courtois in 1812; 
at. weight, 127 ; symbol I. At the ordinary tempera- 
ture it is a solid, grayish-black, metallic-looking, Crys- 
talline mass, very soft and brittle. It volatilizes at the 
ordi temperature, and when heated to 107° ©. 
(22V69 F.), it melts; and at a temperature of 3419-3509 
it boils, evolving a magnificent violet-colo. very 
dense vapor. Iodine dissolves largely in disulphide of 
carbon, to a less degree in alcohol and ether. Water 
dissolves it very sparingly. In its chemical properties 
iodine resembles chlorine, but it esses less intense 
affinities. It is obtained from the half-fused ash of 
dried sea-weeds, chiefly belonging to the gen. Fucus. 
Its preparations are used extensively in medicine and 
photography. Its pp. compounds are. Hydriodic Acid 
(q. v.) ; —Iodide of Nitrogen, a substance the composition 
of which is not satisfactorily ascertained, and which is 
probably a mixture of several substances, perhaps con- 
taining hydrogen. It isa brownish-black powder, pre- 
cipitated by adding a solution of iodine to ammonia, 
and also formed by digesting iodine in strong ammo- 
nia. It must be dried in small portions, on rate 
pieces of filtering-paper, by exposure to the air. When 
dry, iodide of nitrogen is one of the most explosive 
substances known, the slightest touch, even with the 
end of a feather, causing it to explode with a s! 
report, shattering to pieces the solid body upon whic 
it rests. If cautiously liberated from the paper, and 
allowed to fall from the height of a few feet intoa basin 
of water, the shock is sufficient to induce explosion. 
Its explosion is attended with the evolution of a beau- 
tiful violet vapor of iodine; — Jodie Acid, which crys- 
tallizes from its solntion in transparent, six-sided tables. 
It is very soluble in water, and possesses the properties 
of a strong acid. Form. 105. 

Jon, (i0) (Myth) The reputed son of Apollo and 
Creusa, and supposed pen tor of the Ionians. 

Jona, IcoLMKILL, or CoLUMBKILL, (i-o"maA,) [“ St. Co- 
lumba’s retreat,"] an island of the Hebrides group, 
8.W. coast of Scotland, co. Argyll, divided from the 
island of Mull by a narrow strait termed the Sound of 
Jona; area, 2,000 acres. This island possesses great 
archwological interest, as having been of yore the seat 
of numerous monasteries established by St. Columba, 
who introduced Christianity into Scotland. Interred 
among the ruins of one of its churches lie the remains 
of 48 kings of Scotland, 4 Irish kings, 1 king of France, 
and 8 Norwegian monarchs. 

lonia, (i-o/ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of Asia Minor, 
settled 1050 B. €., by an Attic immigration. It extended 
from the Hermes along the ZEgean coast as far as fhe 
headland of Posideum, or bet. 379—409 N. Lat. It con- 
tained Ephesus, Miletus, Colophon, and other great 
cities, became subject to the Lydians, 560 B. O, and 
passed under Persian domination in 557. After unsuc- 
cessful attempts to regain their eret veg I. after- 
wards became a portion of the M. onian conquests, 
and ultimately of the Roman empire, 133 B.C. 

Bonia, (i-one-ah,) in Michigan, a 8.W. central co , area, 
nn d DENY -A town, C. of above ce., 
on Gra; ver, 38 m. N. -of roe d 

fo'nian istands, a chain of islands in the Mediter- 
ranean, running round the W. coast of Epirus, and W 
and S. of Greece. It consists of abt. 40 islands, the pp. 
of which are Corfu, Cephalopia, Zante, Santa Maura, 
ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo. In 1815, by the treaty of Paris, 
they were put under the protection of Great Britain, 
and were transferred to the kingdom of Greece ip 1864. 


Mediterranean which connects with the Adriatic by 
the Strait or Channel of Otranto, thus situate bat 
Albania, Greece, and the Ionian Islauds on the E., 1nd 
Calabria and Sicily on the W. It forms a maximum 
width of abt. 400 m. bet. Cape Porto di Palo, Sicily. 
and Cape Ma in the Morea. 

Ionie, (to’/nik.) [From Gr. Iomikos.] (Geog.) Desig- 
nating anything which pertains to Ionia, or to the in: 
hab. of the Ionian Islands. —(Zros.) An Ionic verse 
er metre. 

Eo/nie Order. (Arch) Thethird of the five classical 

orders, being a kind of mean between the massive and 

the graceful. 

Its distin- 

guishing fea- 

ture is the 
volut : of its 
tal (Fig. 

411). Inthe 

Grecian Io- 

nic, there 

are 2 front 
and 2 rear 
volutes, con- 
nected by 
baluster- 
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umn 4 diag- 
onal volutes, 
and ap aba- 
cus with 
curved sides ; 
so that it presents the same appearance from whatever 
side it is viewed. The Greek volute continues the fillet 
of the spiral along the face of the abacus; in the Ro- 
man its origin is behind the ovolo. The height of the 
column is abt. 9 diameters, and the base varies in dif- 
ferent examples. 'The shaft is cut into 24 flutes. In 
Grecian specimens, the entablature is very simple; in 
modern, it is sometimes greatly enriched ; and the frieze 
is often cushioned — that is, presents a convex instead 
of a plane surface in front. 

Ionic School. (Ji) The collective name given 
to the earliest Greek philosophers, Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras; on ac- 
count of their following no general tendency, and 
belonging for the most part to Ionia, 

Tosco, (i-6s’ko,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed P. eg 
waters of Saginaw Bay and Lake Huron; area, sq. 
m.; C. Tawas City. 

Iowa, (Poan) a N. central State of the American 
Union, b. N. by Minnesota, E. by Wisconsin and Mi- 
nois, 8. by Missouri, and W. by Nebraska and Dakota; 
bet. N. Lat. 40° 30-430 30’, and W. Lon. 909-979. In 

shape, J. presents an almost perfect parallelogram ; has 

a length, N. to S., of abt. 300 m., by a pretty even width 

of 208 m., and embraces an area of 55,045 sq. miles, or 

35,228,800 acres. The surface of the State is generally 

undulating, rising toward the middle into an elevated 
latean which forms the “divide” of the Missouri and 
ississippi basins. Rolling prairies, especially in the 

8. section, constitute a regnant feature, and the river 

bottoms, belted with woodlands, present a soil of the 

richest alluvion. J. is well watered; the principal 
rivers being the Mississippi and Missouri, which form 

n prie its E. and W. limits, and the Cedar, Iowa, 

and Des Moines, affluents of the first-named. Mineral- 

ogically, I. i» important as occupying a section of tho 
great N.W. coal-field, to the extent of an area estim. at 

25,000 sq. miles. Lead, copper, zinc, and iron, are alse 

mined in considerable quantities. The soil is well 

adapted to the production of wheat, maize, and the 
other cereals; fruits, vegetables, and esculent roots; 
maize, wheat,and oats forming the chief staples. Wine, 
tobacco, hops, and wax are other noticeable items of 
the agricultural yield. Cattle-raising, too, is a branch 
of rural industry largely engaged in. The climate ig 
healthy, although liablo to extremes of heat and cold. 

The annual gross product of the various manufactures 

carried on in the State, apraxia’ in round numbers, 

& sum of $50,000,000. I, as over 8,000 m. of railroad in 

operation and courseof completion,besides over 500 m. 

of water-communication by means of its navigable 

rivers. The State is politically divided into 99 cos., 
with the following prominent centres of ulation : 

Dee Moines (cap.). Iowa City (former ca Cs ibuque, 

Davenport, Burlington, Council Bluffs, Keokuk, Mus 
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catine, and Cedar Rapids. The State executive is vested 
ine pororaa elected biennially; and its legislature 
consists of a senate of 50 members, chosen for a like 
term, besides a house of 100 representatives, elected bi- 
ennially. The State institutions of J. — religions, scho- 
lastic, and philanthropic —are on a par, as regards num- 
ber and perfection of organization and operation, with 
those of her N.W. sister States, and education is es 
cially well cared for, and largely diffused. J. formed a 
portion of the American territorial acquisitions from 
France, by the so-called Louisiana purchase in 1803, and 
was politically identified with Louisiana till 1812, when 
it merged into the Missouri Ter.; in 1834 ít came under 
the Michigan organization, and, in 1836, under that of 
Wisconsin. Finally, after being constituted an inde- 
Ap Territory, it became a Stato of the Union, Dec. 
28, 1846, 

Towa, in Iowa, a S.E. central co»; area, 576 aq. m.; C. 
Marengo. —In Wisconsin, a S.W. co.; area, 740 sq. m. 
C. Dodgevrille. 

Towa, a river of the U. States, rising in Hancock co., 
State of Lowa, and emptying into the Mississippi in 
Louisa co., after a 8.E. flow of abt. 800 m. 

Wowa City, in Jowa, a town, C. of Johnson co., and 
formerly of the State itself, on the Iowa River, 80 miles 
above its embouchure. 

Ipecacuanha, (pe-kdk-u-dn'hah.) [Peruv.] (Bot.) 
Bee CEPHAËLIS. 

Iphigenia, (U-ejp-ni'ah.) (Heroic Hist.) A daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, offered up as à sacri- 
fice to Diana, which goddess spared her life and made 
her a priestess at Tauris, from which place her brother, 
Orestes, carried her back to Greece. 

Jpom oen, (ip-o-me'ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of twining pros- 
trate creeping or 
rarely low and erect 
herbs, O. Convolvula- 
cem, with entire, 
lobed, or divided 
leaves, and large and 
showy flowers in the 
axils of the leaves, 
in small cymes, 
rarely solitary. Sev- 
eral specíes are culti- 
vated as ornamental 
plants, but the genus 
derives its chief im- 
portance from the 
medicinal properties 
which it z 
These depend on an 
acrid juice which 
aboundsin their 
roots, chiefly in those 
of the 8. American I. batatoides (Fig. 412), and which 
has a strongly purgative quality arising from the pres- 
ence of a peculiar resin. The Mechameck of the N. 
American Indians is I, pandurata. Its powdered root acts 
like rhubarb, and has also some reputation as a diuretic. 

YXpse dixit, ig diks'it.) (L., so he said.] A phrase 
used colloquially and substantively to denote a mere 
assertion without proof. 

Ipsus, (ip’siis.) (Ane. Geog.) A river of Asia Minor, 
in Phrygia, where was fought a decisive battle, 301 B. 
c., between Antigonus and his son Demetrius, and 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus; result- 
ing in tlie death of Antigonus, and the apportioning 
of his empire among the victors. 

Ipswieh, pr) a borough of England, C. of co. Suf- 
folk, gn the Orwell, 65 m. N.E. of London. Pop. 43,136. 

Ips’wich, in Massachusetts, a town and port of entry 
of Essex co., on Ipswich River, 25 m. N.N.E. of Boston. 
Pop. 3,720. 

Iquique, (¢-ké’ka,) a seaport of Peru, dep. Arequipa, 40 
m. W. of Tarapacca, opposite a noted guano island of 
same name; S. Lat. 12’ 30", W. Lon. 70? 14' 45", 


Pp 1,000. 

Ira -Ajemi, (e-rák-azh'a-me,) [anc. Media,] a p. of 
Persia, b. N. by Azerbijan, Ghilan. and Mazanderan, E. 
by Khorasan, 8. by Farsistan and Knuzistan, and W. by 
Luristan. It is intersected py several ranges of bleak 
and barren mountains, but its valleys are rich and frnit- 
ful. T-A. contains the two cap. cities of Teheran and 
Ispahan. . estim. at 1,000,000. 

Irak-Arnabi, (-dr’a-be,) a dist. of the pashalic of Bag- 
dad, Turkey in Asia, occupying the surface lying bet. 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and on which are the 
remains of ane. Bagdad, 

Iredell, (irdéi,) in N. Carolina, a W. central co.; area, 
600 sq. m. ; C. Statesville. 

Ireland, (ir'Lánd,) (anc. ERIN and IzgN2 ; L. HIBERNIA, ] 
& large island of Europe, —of which it forms the ex- 
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treme W. limit,— forming a division of the United King. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and surrounded N.W. 
and 8. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N.W. it is sepa 
rated from Scotland by the North Channel, and E. and 
R.E. from England and Wales, by the Irish Sea and St. 
George's Channel. J. is of a rhomboidal figure, and 
deeply indented by arms of the sen; it lies bet. the par- 
allels of N. Lat. 51° 25/-559 23°, and W. Lon 69-119, and 
has a maximum agin. N.E. to 8.K., of 500 m. by an 
extreme breadth of 173 m. Area, 32,506 sq. m. Y PP. 
lakes are those of Neagh, Erne, Allen, Ree, Mask, Cor- 
rib, Conn, and Killarney ; mountains, the Mourne range, 
Derry ; Galtees, Magillicuddy’s Reeks, Slieve 
Bloom, Slieve Donard, the Wicklow range, and the 
Connemara groups ; rivers, the Shannon, Barrow, Boyne, 
Lee, Buir, Nore, Slaney, Erne, and Foyle. The W. and 
B. parts of the island are much broken by mountain- 
ranges; a great portion of the centre consists of bogs; 
but, generally aking, the soil is of great fertility, 
and the pasture-lands, owing to tho prevailing humidity 
of the atmosphere, of almost unparalleled excellence. 
Hence, cattle-rearing and the cultivation of dairy pro- 
duce and garden-stuffs, constitute the ruling pastoral 
industry. The cereals, save oats and barley, are but 
little grown. The fisheries of I. are numerous and im- 
portant. The N. division of the island is the seat of the 
great Irish linen trade, and its inl.abitants are excep- 
tionably contented and prosperous. Politically, J. is 
divided into the 4 provs.— Ulster, Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught—and these provs, sub-divided into 32 
cos. The chief cities and towns are Dublin (the cap.), 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Clonmel, Waterford, 
Sligo, Londonderry, and Enniskillen. The pp. mincrul 
products are copper, lead, and sulphur-ore. The govt. 
is semi-independent, an English viceray, under the title 

d Lieutenant, holding almost re sway. The 
peerage of the kingdom are represented in the Imperial 
Parliament by 32 of their number, and by 105 members 
of the Hovse of Commons. The Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing form of religion, excepting in Ulster, in 
which prov. Presbyterianism is largely in the ascen- 
dant. In 1870, the Anglican Church in I, heretofore 
based on a similar foundation to that which it holds in 
the sister-kingdom, was disestablisbed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and all churches therefore made self-supporting. 
I. is well supplied with educational institutions, having 
3 universities — those of Trinity Coll., Dublin, (Protes- 
tant), Maynooth (Roman Catholic), and the Queen's 
University — besides a large number of endowed 
schools, and an admirable system of mixed schools, 
where children of all denominations may be taught. 
The legal executive is similar to that of England, and is 
presided over by a Lord Chancellor.—The origin of the 
anc. Irish race is involved in much obscurity ; ethnolo- 
pw however, generally agree in describing it as be- 
onging to the old Brito-Celtic stock. Under the name 
of Scoti, they became known to the Romans by their in- 
cursions upon Britain. In the 3d cent. A. D., through 
the supposed influence of St. Patrick, the natives of the 
island became Christianized, and by the 6th, learning 
and civilization had become largely diffused through- 
out its limits. In 1014 A. D., the Danish invaders were 
overthrown by king Brian Boru in the battle of Clon- 
tarf. In 1155, Pope Adrian IV. granted I., by special 
bull, to Henry IT. of England, and the island received 
shortly afterward a permanent English colonization. 
In 1210 king John granted a Charter to the Irish, 
which received confirmation at the hands of his son 
Henry III. In the 16th cent., Henry VIII. introduced 
the Reformed Faith, and assumed the title of King of 
Ireland, Under James I., the prov. of Ulster received 
a large immigration of Scottish and English settlers, 
who introduced Presbyterianism. In 1641, the Catholic 
population raised a formidable revolt against the Eng- 
lish Protestants, 40,000 of whom were killed in Ulster 
alone. Anarchy continued to prevail till 1649, when the 
English republican, Cromwell, crushed it out with a 
hand of iron. In 1688, the Irish people—except the 
Ulster Protestants — espoused the cause of James IT.— 
a cause extinguished by the defeats of Boyne and Augh- 
rim. In 1798, the Trish Catholics again rose in revolt 
and received some trifling aid from France: this in4 
surrection ended in their being more firmly riveted to 
England than "before, In 1800, the Irish Parliament 
voted the legislative unfon of Ireland with England; in 
1829, the Catholic Emancipation Bill passed the Im- 
perial Parliament; in 1845, a so-called “ manifesto” of 
the * Young Ireland party " provoked an unsuccessful 
attempt at insurrection under Wm. Smith O'Brien and 
others; and since then, the Fenians, Home Rulers, Land 
Leaguers and other modern partisans of Irish Iudepeud- 
ence Neve been a caure of ansiety to the British gor- 
ernment. P, 4,704,750. 
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I and, (New.,) an island of the 8. Pacific Ocean, 

parated from New Britain on the N.E. by St. George's 

Channel; 8. Lat. bet. 2° 35/-50? 2’, and E. Lon. 150° 30- 
152° 60’. It is 200 m. long, by 12 in mean breadth. 

Irene, (i-re’ne,) n. in Athens, 752 4. D., married Leo IV., 
Emperor of the East, and after his death, in 780, gov- 
erned as regent during her son's (Constantine) minority. 
In 787 she assembled a Council which sanctioned Icon- 
oclasm ; dethroned her son, and deprived him of sight; 
and was, in her turn, deposed by her offended subjeets, 
in 802. She pv. in banishment in the year following. 

Ireton, Henry, (ir'tn,) an English republican leader, 
n. 1610, was a son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, who made 
him, in 1649, Lord Deputy of Ireland, which country he 
governed with justice and ability. J. was one of those 
who signed the death-warrant of Charles I. D. 1651. 

Iriarten, (ir-e-ir'te-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of Palms, natives 
of tropical S. America, aud remarkable on account of 
the singular shape of their trunk, which, after attain- 
ing a oertain age, swells suddenly out at a point about 
midway between the ground and its crown of leaves, to 
more than double its previous diameter, again contract- 
ing to its original size and cylindrical form at a short 
distance from the summit. 

Aridacerze, (ir-eda'se-e) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Narcissales, consisting of herbs with corms, rhizomes, 
or fibrous roots, an 
mostly with equitant 
leaves, and flowers in 
sheaths. They have 
fragrant, stimulous, 
aud acrid qualities, 
Iris, which gives its 
name to the O., is a 
beautiful gen. of pe- 
rennial plants, The 

reater part have 

eshy rhizomes, and 
sword - shaped leaves 
of greater or less 
breadth, but somo 
few are tufted plants, 
with fibrous roots, 
and a few others 
bulbous. Iris root, 
which has the odor 
of violets, and is 
much esteemed for 
perfumery, powders, 
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Fig. 413, — IRIS FLORENTINA, 


&c., is the rhizome of I. ferentina (Fig. 413), a species | 


with large white flowers. a 

Iridium, (i-rid'e-ŭm.) [From Gr. iris, the rainbow.] 
(ohm) A somewhat rare clement found in association 
with platinum, and discovered iu 1804 by Tennant. In 
the pure compact state after fusion it is a bright white 
metal, very dense, brittle in the cold, but malleable at 
a red heat, unacted upon by all acids, and infusible in 
the ordinary oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. Deville, however, 
has succeeded in fusing it in his lane-furnace, fed with 
a powerful oxy-hydrogen blast. Sp. gr. 21:15; ut. weight 
99°13; symbol Lr. 

Eris, (ris) (Myth. The goddess of the rainbow, and 
a messenger of the gods. —(Anat.) ‘That portion of the 
eye which surrounds the pupil. It owes its name to 
the different colors — various shades of blue, brown, or 
gray — it assumes in different persons (see EE), — Pot.) 
Sec IRIDACE A. 

Irish, (Zrish) (Geog. The language spoken by the 
natives of Ireland, being the ancient Milesian branch 
of the Celtic. Plurally, the people or inliab. of Ireland. 
Adjectively, anything peculiar or pertaining to Ireland, 

Irish Moss. (Bol) Sce Cuoxpnus. 

Frish Sen, (The,) a large body of water, forming that 
arm of the Atlantic Ocean which is centrally situate 
Let. Bngland and Ireland, baviug to the N.W. the North 
Channel, and 8.W. the St. George's Uhaunel; bet. N. 
Lat. 51° 40’-54° 30, and W. Lon. 59-609. 

Sritis, (i-r#/tis.) [From Gr. iris.) ( Med.) Inflammation 
of the iris. It is a discase of « very serious nature, at- 
tended with intolerance of light, dimness of vision, aud 
pain in and around the eye, It may result in altering 
the form, er even closing up the aperture of the pupil. 
It is often caused by syphilis. 

Irkutsk, or InkoUrsk, (-ir-koolsk’,) a city of Asiatic 
Russia, C. of a govt. of same name, lying at the junction 
of the Ushbakovkar and Irkut rivers, near lake Baikal. 
Pop. 23,856. 

Iron, (i'ürn.) [A S. iren.] (Chem. and Metall.) A metallic 
element very widely diffused in nature, and oceurring 
in great abundance in many parts of the world, Its 
symbol is Fe, from the L. word ferrum ; at. weight 56. 

1 the perfectly pure state, I. is almost unknown, Tn 
the arts, it is met with in the forms of mateable 1., ster! 
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(q.v.), and cast I. The first being I. as free from im 
pou as it is possible to get it, and the other twe 

ing J. containing carbon in proportions varying from 
0°65 to upwards of 5°0 per cent. Good malleable I, 
known also as wrought I., is of a grayish color; sp. gr 
about T8. Its melting-point approaches that of plati- 
num; although at temp. far below this it assumes a 
soft pasty condition, and is capable of being welded to- 
gether into one mass. This property of J. is of the 
greatest value in manufacturing operations. Its hard- 
ness and toughness is scarcely altered by heating to red- 
ness and cooling suddenly, forming in this respect a 
striking contrast to steel and cast I. It is very malle- 
able and ductile, and at a red heat may be hammered 
aud rolled into any desired form. By these operations, 
it acquires a fibrous texture, and increases greatly 1n 
tenacity. The presence of foreign substances modifies 
the working properties of wrought J.; thus, sulphur in 
quantities of upwards of 0°01 per cent. renders it what 
is technically called red short — that is, brittle and mon- 
tenacious at a red heat. Phosphorus, if present in quan- 
tities of more than 0*5 per cent., renders the J. brittle 
at the ordinary temp., or, as it is technically called, 
cold shert. In dry air malleable I. is unchanged, but air 
and moisture quickly oxidize it, forming a red rust, 
which in time would eat through the whole mass. 
When heated to whiteness in a current of air, nmlleable 
I. burns with vivid scintillations, producing magnetic ox- 
ide, and at a red heat decomposes aqueous vapor; form- 
ing magnetic oxide and evolving hydrogen.—Cust I., or 
Pig L, is I. containing the highest amount of carbon. 
Thereare two kinds, viz.,gray cast I.,which is granular in 
texture and of a gray color; and white cast I, which is 
much whiter, hasa crystallineand somewhat conchoidal 
fracture, and is very hard and brittle. The chief differ- 
ence between these two kinds of cast I. appears to be 
due to the state in which the carbon is contained in 
them. The carbon may be removed from cast J. by 
heating it to the welding point and stirring it about in 
the air or with oxide of iron (Puddling process), or by 
blowing air through it in the melted state (Bessemer 
process). In the latter operation the heat produced by 
the combustion of the carbon is sufficient to raise the 
temp. to such a degrec, that when at last the carbon is 
all burnt off, the resulting malleable J. is still in the 
liquid state. If these operations are stopped before all 
the carbon is burnt off, steel of various qualities is pro- 
duced, Cast 7. is the form in which the metal is almost 
invariably prepared from its ore, by processes whose 
descriptien would occupy too much space, the reader 
being therefore referred to works on metallurgy for 
further details. The most important I. Ores are Mag- 
netite, or Magnetle I. Ore, which has a black metallic 
lustre, sometimes forms mountahious masses, and con- 
tains 72:41 per cent. of 7. H:ematite Red 1. Ore, or Oligis- 
tic 1., which is ferric oxide, occurs either crystalline or 
massive, and contains 70 per cent. of /. Specular I. Ore, 
or Elba 1. Ore, which is also a ferric oxide, and ia iron 
gray and crystalline. Brown J, Ore, which is a hydrated 
sesquioxide of Z., contains when pure 59:89 per cent. of 
l, and is of a compact earthy appearance. Spathic 2. 
Ore, or Sparry 1. Ore, n native protocarbonate of 2., crys- 
tallizing in masses of a light yellowish color, and con- 
taining 482; per cent. of 2. And Clay J. Ore, which 
consists of haematite or spathic J. oro with clay. 1n 1895 
the amount of Pig or Cast 7. produced. in the U. S. 
was 7,124,502 tons (of 2,00 Iis, each), of which Michigan 
and Alabmun yielded the largest product. 

Fron, in Missourian S.E. ¢o.; area, 500 sq.m. Itabounds 
in iron (whence ie name) and also other valuable min 
erals, and coutains wit sin. its limits the metalliferous 
eminences know spoctively as Zlot Knob, and Lo 
Mountain, © 8i—à Utah, a S. county, skirtes, 
by Nevada and Colorale; area, 11,000 square mili» 
C. l'arownn. 

Ironclad, (/irn-kldd,) or InoN-PLATED SHIP. (Nar, 
Arch.) Niunes which have been given to a new class 
of ships of war, dating their introduction from the yis 
1860, and which consist of strongly-built vessels ine 
wooden frames of which are armored with iron or etis, 
plates from 4} to 15 inches in thickness, so as to offi 
the best resistance possible tu tne projectiles used in 
the present improved state of naval gunnery. 

Fron Cross, (The.) (//er.) A Prussian military 
order of knighthood, founded in 1813 by Frederick W il- 
liam IIL, as a reward for distinguished merit in the 
field, and consisting of an iron Maltese cross, mounted 
in silver. k, (The.) (Fr. M 1 ) 

Iron Mask, e.) [Fr. asque de Fer.] (Fr. Hist. 
The “Man with the Iron Mask” was a sobriquet given 
toan unkuown personage who, after previous impris- 
oument in Pignerol, and at Sainte-Marguerite, was con- 
signed to the Bastile, Paris, 1698, where, under the 
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name of Maz :hiali, he languished till his death in 1703.| source in the Alta! Mts., in N. Lat. 479, E. Lon. 88°, and 


The greatest myst^ry surrounded him, and to prevent 
his identity becor.ing made known, he was obliged to 
wear a black velvot mask or vizard. Many conjectures 
have been rade as to who this prisoner of high rank 
and refined nan vers really was, but none has hitherto 
received cor bc cation. 

{ron Mours£, in Missouri, a vill. of St. Francois co., 
&bt. 81 m. 8 by W. of 8t. Louis. 

ron Pyrites, (Chem.) Disulphide of Iron, Form. 
Fefe» It is fr quently met with native, and is known 
as yellow py. ils, cubic pyrttes, and mundic, and when in 
a different s‘aie of crystallization, white tron or 
marcasite, The yellow variety occurs in cubical crys- 
tals; sp. gi. abt. 6:0; it has a bronze metallic lustre, 
and a conc] ‚idal fracture. The white variety or mar- 
casite cryst« lizes in pyramidal and prismatic combina- 
tions, and !;38 a very pes yellowish gray metallic lus- 
tre; sp. gr. bt. 4:8. Iron pyrites is now used in enore 
mous quan’ ities in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
fronton, i ürn-tin,) in Ohio, a town, C. of Lawronoe 
co., on the OLio, 145 m. 8.E. of Cincinnati. 

EÉron-wooS. (Bot) A name common to plants of 
various genera. See MeTRosIDEROs and SIDEROXYLON, 

Eron-wort. (.-viirt.) (Bot. See SIDERITIS. 

trony, (i^ žn-e.) (From Gr. eiron, one who acts a part.) 
(Rhet.) Ir its conmonest sense, a sarcastic expression 
of praise o ‘assent "endered in cases where disapproba- 
tion or dir sent is rally intended to be conveyed’ y the 
speaker o) writer. 

Éroquois, (ir-o-kwot ) (Fthnol.) A fam. of N. Ameri- 
ean abori.cines which ^ad its habitat in central and W, 
New Yor, and was originally styled the Six Nations, 
ft being :omposed of tl e Oneidag, Mohawks, Senecas, 
Cayugas, Jnondagas, and Tuscaroras. Later, to these 
were add: d the Hurons an l Algonquins, The English 
and Cana lians knew them under the general term of 
Mingoes. They became div.ded in their partisanship 
during tł a Old French War, oae section siding with the 
English, und the other with the French. In the War 
of the Arserican Revolution, tle J. were the steadfast 
allies of Great Britain, and 2 ‘ously troubled the 
Americal frontiersmen, At the present day, they are 
scattered over New York and some of the N.W. States. 

Kroquois', in Ilinois, a N.E. co, b. E. by Indiana; 


area, 1,160 sq. m. ; C. Middleport. 
Xrradini don (ra-de-a/shün.) [From L. érradio, I 
make a light] (Opt. A phenomenon in virtue of 


which white objects or those of a very bright color, 
when se¢n on a dark ground, appear larger than they 
really ar» With a black body on a bright ground, the 
converse is the case J. arises from the fact that the 
impressit-n produced on the retina extends beyond the 
outline cft a = sateen then Die der relation w the 
space occ 1pied by the that the duration of the im- 
pression loesto the time during which the image is seen, 

arrational, (ir-rdsh'ün-dL) [From L, in, and ratio- 
malis, a n editating.] (Math, ignating a number or 
quantity the root of which ia incommensurable with 
unity, a) d, consequently, incapable of proper extrac- 
tion: — Sppceed to rational. 

irrawaddy, (ir-rah-wahd'de) or InRAWADI, & large 
river of ¥urther India, rising near the confines of Bur- 
mah and Thibet, and flowing S. into the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, whi:h it enters by a delta of several mouths. It 
is navigable as far up as the city of Ava. Length, abt. 


1,000 m. 

Irregular, (ir-r/g'u-lr.) [L. irregularis.) (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the parts which constitute a series of a flower dis- 
similar in size or form.—(Gram.) Indicating a verb 
or a substantive which, in ite Inflections, diverges from 
the ordinary rules.— 7. Troops, ( Mù.) Army corps en- 
listed, paid, aud officered on a footing different from 
that of the regular establishment. 

irrigation, iar cre [From L. trrigo, to water.) 
(Agric.) The inundating of lands by artificial means, 
80 as to ncrease their productiveness. Irrigation has 
made great progress in the Western United States. In 
1890 the area of arid lands in this region was 1,331,151 
eq. m. he most of this is irreclaimable, but thousands 
of miles of canals and ditehes have been dug, and great 
desert tracts converted into fertile land. 

ritants, (irre-(dntz.) [From L. irritans, that which 
provokes.) (Med.) Such means, applications, or reme- 
dies as superinduce pain or irritation, heat, and ten- 
sion: divided into mechanical J., as puncture, acupunc- 
ture, an scarification; chemical 4, as alkalies and 
acids; ard specific 1., as cantharides. 
frritation, (-ta’shun.) (Same deriv. 
applied to any morb 
not amot nting to inflammation ; and it is often, but not 


always. a cause of that condition. 
artish, xir ti.) a river of Siberia, N. Asia, having its 


(Med.) A term | 
9Xcitement of the vital actions; Isabey, Evafne Lours GABRIEL, (e-zaA-bo/;) a French 


emptying, into the Obi at Samarona, after a course of 

1,960 m. N. and N.W. 

Irvine, (ürvin,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Ayr, on a 
river of same name, emptying into the Frith of Clyde 
24 m. 8,W. of Glasgow. p. 7,500, 

Irving, EpwaRD, (ür'ving, a Scottish divine, B. at 
Annan, 1792, became, after 1822, one of the most elo- 

uent preachers in London, attracting to his sermons all 
that was noble and intellectual in English society. De 
Quincey has styled him the greatest orator of our times, 


Ir’ving, WaásHINGTON, an eminent American autho! 
B. of Scottish descent, in N. Y., 1753. He early devoted 
himself to the study of the law, and after a health-tour 
to Europe, was admitted to the bar in 1806. He, how- 
ever, never practised his profession, but gave his atten- 
tion to literature, In 1507, in conjunction with his 
brother William and J. K. Paulding, he published Sal- 
m i, a humoristic serial, of which twenty numbers 
were issued. In 1809 appeared his History of New York, 

Diedrich Knici cer —a work which incpeased his 
ready cine reputation, and earned him the friendship 
of Sir W. Scott. In 1818 the Sketch-Book raised him to 
the highest eminence as a prose writer, and was ro» 
ceived with enthusiasm among English critics. Next 
EEEE Ha gana me and Bese ge AR eel 
ei nd. ; History o ife 
Ch Columbus (1828); Ch le of the ca an 


Conquest of 

Granada (1829); The Alhambra eor ; Astoria (1836); 
Adventures of Captain (1837); Oliver Gold- 
smith, a Biography (1849), &c., &c. Between the years 
1829-32, J. held the position of Secretary to the American 
Legation at London, and was Minister to Spain, 1842-6. 
D. at his residence, Sunnyside, on the Hudson River, 28 
Nov., 1859, leaving behind him a literary reputatien of 
enduring brilliancy. 

Irvingi (ür'ving-Ma) or CaTHOLIC APOSTOLIG 
CHURCH. ( Hist.) A Christian sect founded by the 
Rev. Edward Irving, a celebrated Scottish divine and 
preacher, sB. 1792, n. in Glasgow, 1824. This sect does 
not differ from other Christian bodies in regard to the 
common doctrines of the Christian religion; it only ac- 
cepts, in what it eonsiders to be a fuller and more real 
sense, the phenomena of Christian life, It believes that 
the wonder, mystery, and miracle of the apostolic times 
were not accidental, but are essential to the divinely 
instituted church of God, and its main function is to 
thoroughly prepare a people for Christ when he comes 
in his e ied A very special feature of the Catholico 
Apostolic Church is ita extensive and elaborate symbol- 
ism. In regard to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
however, it ap to entertain very much the same 
view as the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic 
Apostolic Church has established itself in England, Can- 

the U. States, Prussia, France, and Switzerland, but 
the congregations are not numerous, 

Irwin, v win, in Georgia, a S. central co.; area, 700 
sq. m.; C. Irwinville. 

Isaac, (izak) [Heb. laughter. (Script) A Hebrew 
patriarch and pastoral chief, was the son of Abraham 
and Sarah, and half-brother of Ishmael. The incidente 
of his life, as recorded in Genesis,are well known, He 
a 2 Hebron, aged 180 years, leaving two sons, Jacob 
an u. 

Isabella or CasrILE, (Sp. e-eah-bel'lah,) Queen of Spain, 
B, 1451, was the daughter of John IL, kisi of Castile 
and Leon, and, in 1469, married Ferdinand V king o 
Aragon. On the death of her brother, Henry iv, 
she ascended the throne of Castile and Leon, to tbe ex- 
clusion of her elder sister Joanna, She was a woman 
of remarkable energy and talent, and possessed no in- 
considerable beauty and much winning grace, although 
proud, een and deficient in true womanly gentle: 


ness D.1 
Isabella EK. (Sp. e-sah-bZi'lah, Queen of Bpain, B. 
1830, was a daughter of Ferdinand VIIL, by Maria 


Christina, She s. her father in 1833, under the regency 
of her mother, Christina, and her accession gave rise to 
the Carlist War (see CaRLISTS) Es (q. v.) a 
Christina in the regency in 1840, and 2., after coming 
of age in 1848, married her cousin, Don Francisco de 
Assis, in 1846, After a stormy and disreputable reign, 
she was dethroned by her disgusted subjects in 1868, 
Isabella, in AMíckigan, a 8. central co.; area, 600 sq. m. 
C. Isabella. 
Isabel'la the Catholic, (OspzR or.) (Her.) A 
iah ares of knighthood, instituted by Ferdinand 
n 1815, 


marine painter, B. in F: 1804, has produced, among 
other pictures of undoubted excellence, y Tanpoi soar 
Dieppe; the Battle of the Texel; and the @ 
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De Rain Jean Biprrsre, father of the preceding, 
p. in Nancy, 1767, studied under David, nnd became tno 
most eminent miniature-painter of his time, under the 
patronage of Napoleon l.and other of the European 
sovereigns, The Congress of Vienna (1817) is perhaps his 
most ambitious work. D. 1855. 

Isagon, (i'sa-gón.) [From L, isos, equal, and gónía, an 
angle.] (Geom.) An equi-angular figure, 

Isniah, (i-2G/yah.) (Script.) One of the most eminent 
of the Hebrew prophets. He was the son of Amoz, 
but of his personal history very little is known, He 

rophesied under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz.and Hezekiah, 
Lug of Judah. His prophecies, though delivered later 
in point of time than several of those uttered by other 
prophets, occupy, in ott Bible, the first place, both on 
account of their bulk, and for the subtimity and im- 
portance of the predictions. 

Isanti, (i-ndn'te) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 450 aq. 
m. ; C. Cambridge. 

Isar, (i'sahr,) a river of 8. Germany, having {ts source 
near Innspruck, in the Tyrol, an bg Sloe) into the 
Danube, nearly opposite Deggendorf, Bavaria, after a 
N.E. course of 165 m. 

Isatis, (i'sa-tis.) fon woad.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Brassicacer, natives of 8, Europe, W. Asia, and China. 
1. tinctoria, the Dyer's Woad, is occasionally cultivated 
for the sake of its leaves, which yield a dye that may 
be substituted for indigo. 

Ischia, (eezIe-a^,) (anc. ZEnaría,] an {sland of Italy, 
in the Mediterranean, bet. the bays of Gaéta and Naples. 
It contains a volcanic peak, Monte Epomeo, 2,574 feet 
above sea-level. C. Ischia. Fop. 3,500, 

Ischiagra, o Agar [Erom Gr. ischion, the hip, 
and agra, an affection.] (Med.) Hip-gout. See Sciatica, 

Ischnophonin, (ie-no-fo'ne-ah,) Iscunopuony, [Gr., 
thinness of voice.) ( Med.) A slirillness of the voice; but 
more frequently an impediment or hesitation of speech. 

Esere, (c-sa?r’,) a dep. of France, formerly included in 

. Dauphiné, b. W. by the Rhône. Area, 3,200 g m. 
| deren elevated by outlying spurs of the Alps. It is 
rich in minerals, and Is watered by the Isère (whence 
its name), a tributary of the Rhône, 190 m. in length. 
C. Grenoble. Pop. 681,886. 

fserlohn, (c’sir-ldn,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. West- 
pbalia, on the Baar, 18 m. W. of anane: Pop. 15,341. 

Isghem, (és’gaim,)a manuf. town of Belgium, p. W. 
Flanders, 18 m. from Bruges. Pop. 10,000. 

Ishmael, (ish’mdl.) (Script.) The first-born of Abraham, 
by Hagar the Egyptian handmaid of his wife Sarah 
(see Gen. xvi., xxi.), was the ancestor of the Ishmaelites 
or Arabians, 

Isidore, (St.,) or Sevii1e, (ts’e-ddr,) a Spanish scholar 
and theologian, B. at Carthagena, abt. 570 A. D, became 
in 600 bishop of Seville. His chief work is the Twenty 
Books of Elymologies, We D. with the reputation of 
having n the most learned man of his age, 636 A. D. 

Jsinglnass, (izg-g!d«) See GELATIN. 

sis, (isis) (Egypt. "ed 
The goddese of fecundity, 
wife of Osiris, and mother 
of Horus, worshipped by 
the early Egyptians, and 
also by the Greeks and 
Romans. The cow was 
held sacred to her wor- 
ship, and the temples of 
Memphis and Denderah 
were consecrated in her 
honor, 

Iskauderoon, or ALEX- 
ANDRETTA, — (Fs-kahn'der- 
onn,) a senport of Syria, 
in the Haleb, on a gulf of 
same name, 23 m. N. of 
Antioch. It is the port 
of Aleppo, and has the 
best harbor on the coast, h 


Pop. 5,000. 

ISk elib, (7s’re-1i},) a town 
of the Turkish empire, in 
Asia Minor, 106 m. N.H. 
of Angora. Pop. 10,000, 

§Islade Pinos, (Eriak 
da-p£'nàz,) [Sp., “Isle of 
Pines," ]JaW.Indian island, 
dependent upon Cuba, in 
the Caribbean Sea, 50 m. 
8. of Havana; N, Lat. 21° 
68’, W. Lon. 83°; area, 600 
eq. m; C. Nueva Gerona 
Pop, 2,000, 

gelam, (izIim,) ISLAMISM. 
fame as MOHAMMEDANISM, G. t. 


(After a basso-rellevo st Thebes.) 
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Islamabad, (-a-btd',) [* City of Tslam,"} a town of 
Central Asia, in Cashmere, 35 m. 8.E. of Perinagur; N. 
Lat. 83° 43’, E. Lon. 76° 5" Pop, 25,000. 

Island, (i/'dnd.) [A. 8. aland] (Geog.) A tract of 
land surrounded by water — whether fresh or salt, — ns 
distinguished from a mainland or continent, A smal) 
island is frequently termed an és/e or islet. 

Island, in Washington a N.W. co., composed of & 
cluster of islands lying bet. the mainland and the Strait 
et Jaan de Fuca; area, 700 sq. miles. Capital, Coup 
ville. 

Islands, (BAY 0P,) an arm of tho Gulf of 8t. Lawrence, 
on the E. coast of the island of Newfoundland ; N. Lat. 
49° 20, W. Lon. 58? 15'. 

Istny, Ivay, or ILa, (i//a,) one of the islands of the Scot 
tish Hebrides, co. Argyle, lying to the 8.W. of Jura 
area, 154,000 acres, Pop. 17,000. 

Istay, (és) a seaport of Peru, and entrepôt of the tradc 
of Arequipa ; 8. Lat. 17°, W. Lon. 72° 10 6% 

Isie, (i/.) (6cog.) See ISLAND. 

Isle of France. |Fr. ILE-DE-FRANCE.) A former p. 
of France, now occupied by the depts. Seine, Oise, Seine- 
et-Oise, Aisne, and Seine-et-Marne. 

Iste of Wight, in England, See Wiarr, (ISLE or.) 

Isie of Wight, (-wit,) in Virginia, a. &.E. co., being 
one of the $ original shires of the anc. colony; area, 
230 sq. m.; C. Smithfield. 

Isle Royale, (-roi'àl,) in Michigan, a considerable is- 
land in Lake Superior, Keweenaw co., 50 m. N.W. of 
Keweenaw Point; area, 210 sq. m. It contains copper, 
and has some good harbors. 

Islet, (1!/t.) (Geog.) See ISLAND. 

Isleworth, (is/-wirth,) a town of England, co. Mid- 
dlesex, constituting a suburb of London, facing Rich- 
mond on the other side of the Thames, Pop. 19,927. 

Islington, (izling-ttin,) [anc. Jseldone,) a division of 
London, the English metropolis. 

Ismail, (is’mdi,) a town of Roumania, p. Moldavia, on 
the N. shore of the Kilia arm of the Danube, 42 m. E. 
of Galatz. . 20,8€9, 

Is‘mail Pasha. Seo EGrPT. 

Ismail Shah, (t+-mah-él’,) n. 1487, established the 
Sufi dynasty upon the throne of Persia, and n. in 1524, 
Ismid, Iz' mid, or Is'xikwrp, (eez^mid,) [anc. Nico- 
medía,] a seaport of Turkey, in Asia Minor, 50 m. 8.K, 

of Constantinople. Pop. 10,000. 

Isochimenal Lines, (i-50-kimendl.) [Gr. (sos, equal, 
and cheimon, winter. See ISOTHERMAL. 

Isochronism, (-sók'ro-nizm.) [Gr. isos, and chronos, 
time.) (Phys.) The property possessed by penduluma, 
balance-wheels, and oscillating particles, by which they 
perform their oscillations, whether in longer or shorter 
arcs, in the same time. 

Isoclinic, (i-so-klin'ik.) [From Gr. isos, and klincin, to 
incline. ] ve Geog.) A term applied to lines passe 
ing through places possessing an equal magnetic dip or 
inclination, 

Isocrates, (i-o. rah-teez,) a Greek orator and rhetori- 
cian, n. in Athens, 436 n. c., was the friend of Plato, and 
the preceptor of Xenophon. D. 338 B. C. 


Isodynamic Line, (is-o-di-ndm’tk-.) [Gr. isos, and 
dynamis, force.) (Phys. Geog.) A MAU ning all tho 
points on the enrth's surface at which the magnetic 


intensity is the same, 

Isogonie, (1-so-gón'ik.) [From Gr. tsos, and gónía, an 
angle.) (Phys. Geog.) A term which describes those 
lines joining all the places on the earth's surface at 
which the declination or angle made by the maguetio 
with the geographical meridian is the eame, 

Isola Grossa, (¢-80/lah grós'sah.) [It., “Great Island." T 
An island of the Adriatic Sea, belonging to Austria, off 
the W. coast of Dalmatia, bet. N. Lat. 439 51'-449 11, 
Length, 27 m.; breadth, 3. Pop, 12,000, 

Isomeric Bodies, (-50o-mér/ik-.)) (From Gr. isos, on 
a par with, ang meros n part.) (Chem.) Compounds 
which consist of the same elements in the same propor- 
tions, but have different properties — probably from 
the different way iu which they are combined or 
grouped, 

Isometrical Perspective, (-mitre4T-.) 
and meiron, measure,] A useful method of drawing 
objects whereby three sides of a parallelopiped are 
shown, and every part of the drawing is on the same 
scale, there being no diminution of distant parts as in 
ordinary perspective drawings. Such drawings are said 
to be in tsometrical perspective, 

Isomorphous Bodies, (!s-o-mór/fís-) [Gr. isos 
and morphé, shape.] (Chem.) Compounds which have 
the same crystalline form, while their chemical com- 
position is different. 

Isonandra, (is-o-ndn'drah.) (Bot. 


O. Sapotacex. The Taban tree, J. 


Gr. isos, 


A gen. of plan’ 
ta, a large foy. "e$ 
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tree of tho Malay archipelago, has an inspissated milky 
juice which con- 
tributes the well- 
known Gulla Per- 
cha, a substance 
brought into no- 
tice by Dr. Mont- 
gomery abt. 1540. 
The general prop- 
erties of Gutta 
percha, with re- 
gard to solvents 
and to the pro- 
ducts of destruc- 
tive distillation, 
resemble those o: 
caoutchouc. It is 
now manufactured 
into an incredible 
variety of useful 
articles. In fact, it 
takes upon itself 
all shapes, in obedience to the skill of man; and its 
adaptability to all climates, its impenetrable and en- 
during qualities, will cause it to be einployed in almost 
every department of arts and manufactures, When ini- 
mersed for a few minutes in water above 150°, it be- 
comes soft and plastic, so as to be capable of being 
moulded to any shape, which it retains on cooling. 1t 
resists water, damp, and all the causes which produce 
fermentation, It is not acted upon by canstic and con- 
centrated alkaline solutions, nor those of the vegetable 
and mineral acids. Weak alcoholic liquors do not af- 
fect it: even brandy dissolves but a trace of it. Olive- 
oil dissol ves none of it while cold, aud very little when 
hot. Sulphurie, muriatic, and nitric acids attack it 
when they are concentrated, particularly the last. It 
has recently been discovered that Gutta-perclia can be 
obtained from the dried leaves of thia tree, two pluck- 
ings of the leaves yielding as much as one felled tree 
formerly did This must make a great saving, as mil- 
lions of trecs have aiready been cut down. 
Isothermal Lines, (-thirm’dl.) (Gr. isos, and terrae, 
heat.] (Phys. Geog.) Lines drawn across a chart of the 
earth so as to pass through all places having a given 
mean temperature, whether for a given month or for the 
year. A distinction is made between isothermal lines, 
tsotheral lines, and isochimenal bues, where the mean 
general, the mean summer, and the mean winter tempera- 
ture are respectively constant. An isottermal zone is the 
space comprised between two isothermal lines. 
Ispahan, (is-pa-hahn’.)  |Anc. Aspadana.] A famous 
city of the Persian empire, and its former cap., 211 m. 
8. of Teheran, on the Zendarood, in a fertile plain. 
Under Shah Abbas, this place became the metropolis and 
“glory of the empire." It was 24 m. in circumference, 
and had a pop. of 600,000, Since the transfer, however, 
of the seat of govt. to Teheran, this city has naturally 
declined in importance, though it still retains a pre- 
eminence in manufs. of costly stuffs, jewelry, and 
arms, owing to the skilfulness of her citizens. Pop. 


Israel, (izràl) [Heb. warrior, prince, or soldier of 
God.) (Script. A name specially bestowed on Jacob 
after his mysterious wrestling with God ( Gen. xxxii. 28). 
It was, in consequence, the national appellation of his 
descendants ( Ezod. i. 1, iii. 16), and though sometimes 
used in contradistinction to Judah (2 Sam. ii. 43), espe- 
cially after the secession of the ten tribes (1 Kings xii. 
20, xii. 2), yet it was not entirely lost in the southern 
kingdom (2 Chron. xi. 6); and it was applied to the re- 
turned captives after the Bubylonish exile ( Ezra ii. 70, 
iii. 1). The term /sraelite is still retained by all of the 
Jewish persuasion. JEWS. 

Issaquena, (is-sth-kwé'nah,) in Mississippi, a W. co., b. 
on Louisiana; area, 1,030 sq. m.; C. Tallula. 

Issoudun, (is-s00-diin,) a town of France, dept. Indre, 
18 m. N.E. of Chatenuroux. Pop. 14,261. 

Issue, (ishshoo) [From O. Fr. issir, to depart from.] 
(Law.) The legitimate offspring of married persons. 
Also, the point of fact in dispute between litigants, 
which is submitted to a Ju An artificial 
oer eae for carrying off the morbid secretions of 

e E 

Issus, (viia) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Cilicia, Asia 
Minor, on the Syrian border, near which Alexander the 
groat routed the mighty army of Darius of Persia, B. c. 


Istalif, (2stah-lif,) a town of Afghanistan, 22 m. N.W. 
of Cabul; N. Lat. 34° 46’, E. Lon. 089 58’. Pup. 15,000. 
Istamboul’, See CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Isthmus, (ismñs or ist'müs) (Erom Gr. isthmos.] 
(Geog.) A neck or narrow strip of land which connects 
Ba 





Fig. 415. — GUTTA-PERCHA TREE. 
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a peninenla to a mainland, as the isthmus of Corinth, 
Greece; or which unites two continents; as, the isih- 
mus of Suez, that connects Asia aud Africa. 

Estib, (ees'tib,) a town of Turkey in Europe, in Roume- 
lia, 60 m. N. of Ghiustendil. Pop. 20,000. 

Istria, (ces'tre-ah,) the S. division of the Austriau p. of 
the Littorale, being a peninsula formed by the gulfs of 
Trieste and Fiume, with Carniola as its N. frontier. Bee 
AUSTRIA. 

Italian, (e-tál'yàn,) a native or inhabitant of Italy ; or 
the language spoken in that country.—( Philol. See 


ITALY. 

Italies, (i-tdl/tkz.) [Same deriv.] (Typog.) A class of 
printing-ty in which the letters or characters stand 
in a reclining position; thus— Paris. They are in 
frequent use by way of distinction from the Roman or 

upright letters, for emphasis or antithesis, or on account 
of some peculiar importance attached to the words 
which they serve to express. 

Italy, (ah-e.) (It. Jtalia.} A kingdom of 8. Europe, 
embracing the entire peninsula, boot-like in shape, ex- 
tending bet. the Adriatic Sea on the E., and the Ligu- 
rian and Tyrrhenian seas on the W., together with the 
rich and considerable region which is b. N. by Switzer- 
land and the Wh E. by Carniola and the Austrian 
Littorale, and W. by France. J, hence, is contained 
within the limits of from N. Lat. 56? 46’ to 46° 30’, and 
E. Lon. 6° 30’ and 18° 30', Length, N.W. to B.E. (or 
from Mont Blane toCape Portio di Palo, Sicily), 780 m.; 
average width, 100 m. Prior to the year 1863, I. con- 
sisted politically of the kingdoms of Sardinia (Pied- 
mont), and the Two Ricilies; the States of the Church; 
the grand-luchy of Tuscany; the duchies of Modena, 
Parma, and Lucca; the Austrian provs. of Venetia and 
Lombardy; and the San Marino Republic. Since that 
period, or, more strictly speaking, since its consolida- 
tion into one kingdom, completed in 1870, I. has be- 
come divided into 69 provs., as follows: 





Area. | 
Provinces. Eng. | Pop.(1871.)| Capitals. 
aq. m. 





PIEDMONT AND LIGURIA : Al- 
essandria, Côni, Genoa, 
Novara, Porto Maurizio, 
Turin «eee sess socgesese 

ISLAND or SARDINIA: Cag- 
liari, Sassari................- 

LOMBARDY ; Bergamo, Bres- 
cia, Como, Cremona, Mi- 
lan, Pavia, Sondrio........ 

AÆmiLIa: Bologna, Ferrara, 
Forli, Massa and Carrara, 
Modena, Parma, Piacen- 
za, Ravenna, Reggio....... 

Tue MARCHES: Ancona, As- 
coli Piceno, Macerata, 
Pesaro and Urbino. ........ 

UnusniA: Perugia ...... ..... 

Romagna: Rome (former 
Pontifical States)............ 

TUSCANY : Arezzo, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn,Lucca, 
Pisa, Siena ......... ....0000 

Venetia: Belluno, Padua, 
Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, 
Venice, Verona, Vicenza, 
Mantua.......... eren 

BasiLICATA: Potenya......... 

THe ABRUZZI AND MOLISE: 
Aquila, Chieti, Teramo, 


3,790,590 Turin, 
621,666 Cagliari. 


8,319,463) Milan. 


2,133,782) Parma, 
939,979 | Ancona. 
549,027 | Perugia. 
129,869| Rom, 


2,135,823| Florence. 


2,139,897 | Venice. 
574,991 | Potenza. 


- 

|I P 6,700| 1,291,260 Chieti. 
Campania: Benevento, Na- 
les,Principato Citeriore, 
’rincipato Ulteriore, and 

Terra di Lavoro........ .....| 6,794) 2,770,711| Naples. 


APULIA: Capitanata, Te 
di Bari, Terra d'Otranto.. 

Carana: Calabria-Citra, 
Calabria -Ultra L, Cala- 


1,992,800 Bari. 





bria-Ultra IT...... .... ..... | 0,060| 1,140,396| Cosenza. 
Sicity: Caltanisetta, Cata- 
nin, Girgenti, Messina, 
Palermo, Syracuse, 
T MERE 10,425| 2,535,933 | Palermo. 
Pop. (1893) —— |-— j 
30,724,897.) Total....,'112,766'26,605,093 





This kingdom has a coast-line of abt. 3,950 m., one-third 
of which is insulated, the principal indentations of the 
sea being the gulfs of Venice, Manfredonia, Taranto, 
Squillace, Policastro, Gata, Spezzia, and Genoa: be- 
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sides those of Asinora and Cagliari, in the island of Sardi- 
nia, and Castollamare in thatof Sicily. The latter island 
is divided from the Continent by the Straitof Messina. 
Besides the islands just named, there are those of the Li- 
pari group, Elba, Monte Christo, Stromboli, Ischia, Capri, 
Giglia, and the cluster upon which stands the city of 
Venice. Throughout her eutire length, or rather from 
the Gulf of Genoa to the extremity of Calabria, I. is in- 
tersected by the chain of the Apennines (q. v.). Her W. 
and N. frontiers are guarded by the Alps, ramifications 
of which mountain-system extend over a great part of 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia; Sicily is ulso gen- 
erally mountainous in regard to surface, Mt. Etna (q. v.) 
forming the culminating point of altitude. The plains 
of I. are extensive, and proverbial for their fertility and 
productiveness notably so that of Lombardy, which 
been tərmed the “garden of Italy.” The Tuscan 
Maremma, the Pontine Marshes, and a large portion of 
the Roman Campagna, are also level tracts, highly pro- 
lific and generally well-cultivated. The principal rivers 
are the Po, with its numerous feeders; the Adige, 
Brenta, Piave, Tiber, Arno, Tagliamento, and Volturno; 
the lakes comprise those of Como, Maggiore, Guarda, 
Bolseno, and Bracciano; salt lagoons, too, fringe tho 
coasts of Venetia and Tuscany. A great part of the 
lower peninsula is almost exclusively of volcanic for- 
mation, Mount Vesuvius (q. v.), for example, manifest- 
ing periodical instances of subterranean activity. Iron 
is largely found in Elba, borax im Tuscany, and fine 
varieties of marLle, with salt, nitre, alum, alabaster, 
gypsum, &c. in other parts. Mineral and therm 
springa are almost innumerable. In point of climate, 
. may be said to possess four distinct zones — ranging 
from the almost arctic cold of her mountain belts to aa 
almost tropical degree of heat in the S. lowlands and 
valleys. On the whole, it is a healthy country. The 
staple products of tho soil are, wines, fruits, olive oil, 
Silk, and cotton; which, with fish, marble, sulphur, and 
various manufs. constitute the bulk of her exports 
abroad. The principal articles fabricated in her indus- 
trial centres ere textile fabrics, lace, straw hats, leather 
goods, glass, pottery, perfumes, chemicals, and paper. 
he govt. is a constitutioral monarchy, with the execu- 
tive power vested in the king, who exercises it through 
a responsible cabinet of ministers. The legislature is 
composed of two bodies — 4 Senate, and a Chamber of 
Deputies. Members of the latter house are chosen b 
universal suffrage in the electoral districts into whic 
the kingdom is divided. The Roman Catholic is the 
established form of religion ; and a full degree of tolera- 
tion with respect to other creeds prevails. In 1870, the 
Italian army consisted of 376,163 men on a peace foot- 
ing, together with a reserve of 143,167; the navy, of 96 
vessels — sail and steam — mouating 948 guns, and 
manned by 18,338 men, including marines. The finan- 
cial condition of the Italian kingdom is not altogether 
satisfactory. The budget of 1871 estimated the general 
receipts at a total of lire 1,397,030,399 ($279,406,078), to 
meet expenditures calculated at lire 1,558,012,949 ($311,- 
608,590); thus exhibiting a deficit amounting to lire 
161,012,559 ($32,202,312). In the year above named, the 
total public debt stood at lire 9,020,000,008 ($1,804,000,- 
ba The commercial marine in the beginning of 1870 
embraced an aggregate of 17,665 vessels of all kinds, 
embodying 949,813 tons, At the same period, the rail- 
roads numbered 3,443 miles, which had increased in 
1876, to 4,817 miles in operation. In addition to 
the cities which, ranking as caps., are mentioned in an- 
other part of this article, the chief remaining centres 
of pop. are Mantua, Verona, Modena, Lucca, Padua, 
Alessandria, Pisa, Leghorn, Bologna, Ravenna, Messina, 
Ostania, Salerno, Foggia, &c. The earlier part of the 
history of I. is identical with that of the Roman Empire 
.v.); during the Middle Ages rose the republics of 
enice, Genoa, and Florence, togethor with quite a 
multitude of independent petty states. I., in short, re- 
mained in what may be termed a chaotic political con- 
dition until 1815, when the Treaty of Vienna defined her 
limitations to the States alluded to in the commence- 
mentof this article, In 1848 the influence of the French 
Revolution extended to Italy. A revolt and war of in- 
dependence in Lombardy euded in the firmer riveting 
of the yoke of Austrian and papal tyranny, and the de- 
feat of Carlo Alberto, the perono king of Sardinia 
who had constituted himself champion of the Italian 
cause. In 1859, however, J, retrieved the misfortunes 
of 1848, She allied herself with France, and the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino, won by the allies, were suc- 
ceeded by the Peaceof Villafranca, which restored Lom- 
bardy to J. In the year following, the Parmesans, Mo- 
denese, and people of the Emilia turned their petty 
sovereigns out of doors, and incorporated those States 
with the growing kingdom of Sardinia. Tuscany fol- 
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lowed suit, and on th» 17th March Victor Emmanuel 

assumed the style and title of King of Italy. In 1861, 

a successful expeditioa of Gen. Garibaldi led to the ex- 

pulsion of the Bourl,ons from Naples, and the conse- 

quent reversion of the Two Sicilies to the Italian Crown. 

The year 1866, after witnessing the defeat of the Italian 

army by that of the Austrians at Custozza, gave to I, 

through the arms of Prussia, the prov. of Venetia, so 

long held by Austria; and, in 1871, *he keystone was 
given to the arch of Italian autonomy by the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the royal authorities, despite the pro- 
tests of the Pope, and which city thenceforward became 
the cap. of the er.tire Italian kingdom.— The beautiful 
and harmonious Italian language spcung, in the 12th 
cent., from the Ktustic Latin. With Dante it arrived at 
ita most perfect and polished state, and became the rec- 
ognized oral ar d written polite language of the entire 
country. The impetus imparted by the great poet to 
the intellectus] life of his country remained after him. 

For following centuries Italy became the chief among 

nations as regarded the encouragement and develop- 

ment of science, literature, and the fiae arts. To enu- 
merate simply the principal names tmong those that 
occupy the annals of fame as scientists, painters, niu- 

Bicians, mer of letters — names that this favored coun- 

try has given birth to — would demand a larger space 

than is warranted by the limits of this article. After 
the end of the 17th cent, however, a decadence be- 
came manifest in all branches of the arts and of liter- 
ature, and Italy gradually lost the preéminence for in- 
tellectual and artistic excellence she had for ages en- 
joyed. Of late years, nevertheless. the genius of 
Italy would seem to have in some measure revived 
both in science and in literature; a svund Italian 
style,alrnost untainted by Gallicisms, has been adopted 
by the lest writers of the day, and it may be foreseen 
that by the unification of the entire country, genius 
receiving a higher encouragement, Italy will ere long 
becom» once more the embodiment of a splendid intet- 
lectua' life, not inferior to that of her glorious past. In 

1878, Victor Emmanuel (q.v.) and Pope PiusIX.(q.v.) died. 

Itapicuru, (č-tah- ')a river of Brazil, empty- 
ing into the S. Atlantic, 90 m. N. E. o° Bahia. 

Itasea, (i-tás'kah,) in Minnesota, a co. near the British 
American frontier; area, 5,700 square miles.—ITasca 
Lare, in Minnesota, is a sheet of water in which the 
Mississippi has its rise. It is situate in Cass co., and 
was discovered by Schoolcraft in 1832. N. Lat. 479 10, 
W. Lon. 95° 54’. 

Itaska Lake Park. In 159] Minnesota made a 
State park of the entire basin of Lake Itasea, the 
source of the Mississippi river. This embraces 35 aq. 
m., of which a portion is still held by private parties. 

Ithaca, (i/a-k«h.) (Mod. Gr. Theaki.] (Anc. Geog.) 
One of the Ionian group of Greek islands, lying 2 m. 
E. of Cephalonia, and 17 W. from the mainland; area, 
44sq. m. It is celebrated in Heroic hist. as the birth- 
place and kingdom of Ulysses. Pop. 19,000. 

Ith’aea, a prosperous town of New York State, C. of 
Tompkins co., on Cayuga Inlet, 160 m. W. by S. of 
Albany. It has considerable manufs. 

Itinerary, (i-tin'ür-a-re.) [L. Lat. itinerarium.] For- 
1nerly, a book containing a list of roads, inns, distances, 
&c., for the guidance of traveliers. 

Ita, or Ytu, too) a town of Brazil, 74 m. W.N.W. of 
Sad Paulo. Pop. 12,000, 

Iturbide, Don AucvusTIN, (e-toor-be-da' ) B. in Mexico, 
1784, became a general in the army of that country, and 
assisted in her Tibereriou from Spanish 1ule in 1821. In 
the following year he caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor. Dethroned in 1823, he returned to Mexico in 
1824, and was shere arrested and shot on a charge of 
treason against the republic. 

Ives, (St.,) (ivz,) à seaport and borough of England, co. 
Cornwall, at the W. end of a bay of the same name, 18 
m. W. of Truro. IM 10,034. 

Iviza, or Ivica, (e-be/sak.) See BALEARIC [sies. 

Ivan, (e-vahn',) the title borne by several czars of Mus- 
covy and emperors of Russia, of whom the most note- 
worthy were: Ivan I. (VassiLiEgviTOH), who s. Basil 1V. 
jn 1462, and "largely extended his dominions, styling 
himself, in 1486, * Sovereign of all the Russias.” D. 
1505. — Ivan IL. (called * THE TERRIBLE,” from his des- 
potism and cruelty) s. Basil V. in 1533, aud proved an 
energetic and sagacious ruler. He introdwced printing 
into Russia; took Astrakhan and Kazan from the Tar- 
tars; partially colonized Siberia; and rulec his subjects 
with a hand of iron. D. 1584, 

Ivory, (i'vo-re.) pie, ivoire, from L. ebur.] (Com. and 
Arts.) The tusk of the 1aale elephant, a hard solid sub- 

stance, of a white creamy color, and greatiy esteemed 

for the fineness of its grain, and the higt polish it is 
capable of receiving. That of ludia becunws yellow; 
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but that of Ceylon is free from this imperfection. The 
elephant's tusk, or true L, is distinguished from any 
other tooth-substance by its transverse sections show- 
ing lines of different colors running in circular arcs 
and forming by their decwssation minute lozenge- 
shaped spaces. The term J., however, is commonly ex- 
tended to the teeth, horns, or tusks of the walrus, nar- 
whal, hippopotamus, &c., which, from their large size 
and from their density, can be used for the samo pur- 
poses in the arts as those for which true 7. is employed. 
Independently of its artistic use fer delicate carvin 

I. is extensively used by eutlers in the manuf. of handles 
for knives and forks; by miniature-painters for their 
tablets; by turners, in making numberless useful and 
ornamental objects, as well as for billiard - balls, &c. 
The so-called J. from the hippopotamus was formerly in 
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favor with dentists for making false teeth, on account 

of its pure white color and freedom from grain. 
Ivory-black. (Chem.) See CHARCOAL. 
I'vory Coast, Saag) in Africa. See GUINEA. 
Ivory, (Vegetable. (Bot.) See PRYTELEPHAS. 
Ivrea, (e-rrá'ah,) a fortified town of N. Italy, in Pied- 

B ep on the Dora, 30 m. N.N.E. of Turin. Pop. 10,519. 

Ivy» » ('ve.) (Bot.) See HEDERA. 

xion, (iks-i/dn.) (Myth.) A king of the Lapithæ, and 

er of the Centaurs, by a cloud vesenibling Juno, 
which Jupiter sent to him when he aspired to the love 
of the Queen of Olympus. He was (us the poets said) 
ke to an ever-turning wheel in the infernal, 


xard, (iz'drd,) in Arkansas, a N. co.; area, 880 sq. m.; 
C. Mount Olive. 


J. 


J the 10th letter and 7th consonant of the English 
9 alphabet, has a soft sound in English, which may be 
described as dzh, Lt is now regarded asa distinct letter 
instead of being mixed up with 1, as was formerly the 
case; the distinction between the two dating not later 
than the last century, although the Dutch writers and 
printers of the 16th and 17th centuries first drew atten- 
tion to it. In French, j has the power of zh, and in the 
Spanish represents a "guttural, being often ‘substituted 
for z, which has an identical sound ; as, Guadalajara, or 
Guadalaxara. 

Jabiru, (j«A-be'roo. (Zoùŭl.) See CINCONIDÆ. 

Jacamar, (jik’a-mahr.) (Zoól.) The common name of 
Galbula, a genus of birds clesely allied to the King- 
fishers. 

Jacana, (jah-kah'nah.) (Zovl.) The popular name of 
Parra, a gen. of birds, fam. Rallide, natives of the warm 
parts of Asia, Africa, and S. America. The feet, though 
not webbed, are adapted, by the great length of "the toes 
and claws, for walking on the surface of weed-covered 
lakes and swamps, the native haunts of these birds. 

Jacchus, (jük'küs.) (Zodl.) See ManMosET. 

Jacconet, Jaconet, (jàko-nét.) (Com.) A light soft 
kind of cotton stuff, stouter in texture than muslin, and 
used for ladies' dresses, &c. 

Jnci d'Aquila, (ya-che da-ke'lah, j. seaport of Sicily, 
on the Acis, Val di Demona. . 11,000. 

Jacinth, (Bot) See HYACINTHUS. 

pen (Jdk.) [A nickname for John.) (Mach.) A spit 

ed in kitchens, for roasting meat; consisting of a 
double set of wheels, a eylinder round which the chain 
attached to the weight is wound, a perpetual screw, and a 
fly — which latter secures a steady, even motion. A 
smokejack is an apparatus similar in its uses to the roast- 
ing-jack, but is moved by a fan placed horizontally in 
the chimney, and, being made to revolve perpetually by 
thedraught of the fire, it requires no windingup. —( Merh.) 
A well-known kind of crane employed in lifting heavy 
weights. — pen A small square flag, or ensign, 
hoisted at the end of a staff at right angles to a ship's 
bowsprit. — The term Jack has also a variety of other 
applications: anciently, it designated a coat of mail; it 
is the name given to the home or wooden frame upon 
which timber is sawn; the small bow] which serves as a 
mark in the game of bowls; and in sporting phraseology 

* it signifies a young pike, 

Jack, (jdk,) in Texas, a N. co.; area, 850 sq. m.; C. 


Jacksborough, 

Jackal, (jik'aul.) (Zool. _ Bee Canis. 
Jackdaw, (jàk'dan.) (et .) See CoRvIDAE. 
Jnack-o'-Lanterm. (Meteor) See IGNIS FATUUS. 


Jackson, ANDREW, (a iain) The 7th Presidert of 

the U. States, n. in S. Carolina, March 15, 1767, of Irish 
parentage. After a harum-scarum youth, J., in 1788, 
commenced the practice of the law at Nashville, Tenn., 
and became that State's sole representative in Congress, 
1796, and senator in the following year. Between 
1798 and 1804 he served as a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee; in 1506 killed Mr. Charles Dickinson in a 
duel; in 1807 appeared as the champion of Aaron Burr; 
and, in 1812, upon the breaking out of hostilities with 
England, offered his services to govt. In 1813 he was 
severely wounded in a duel fought with Col. Benton, 
and defeated the Creeks at Talladega in the same year. 
In May, 1814, after receiving the appointment of major- 
general in the U. 8. army, he commanded in the battle 
won over the British army at New Orleans, in Jan. 1815. 
This great victory raised the reputation of J. ana general 
to the highest point, and made him the idol of a large 
portion of the American people. In 1817-18, Gen. J. 
conducted the Seminole war to a successful couclusion, 


and was appointed governor of Florida in 1821. Two 
years later, he was an unsuccessful aspirant for the 
Presidency, to which office he was, however, elected in 
1828, and reélected at the end of his four years' term, 
1832. Among the chief occurrences during his double 
tenure of office were: the grant of a new charter to the 
Bank of the U. States; the proclamation denouncing 
the 8. Carolina Nullification Movement; and the sena- 
torial censure passed on the President for his authoriz 
ing the removal of the public deposita from the Bank oí 
the U. States. D. June 8, 1845. 

Jack’son, CHARLES THOM AB, an American chemist and 

geologist, B. at Plymouth, Mass., 1805, was appointed 

tate geologist of Maine, 1536, and of New Hampshire, 
1840. He has advanced a claim to the original dis- 
covery of anwsthetics. 

Jack’son, THOMAS JONATHAN, better known the world 
over as STONEWALL JACKSON, an American general, B. in 
Lewis co., Va., 1824, graduated at West Point Academy, 
1846. After serving with distinction in the Mexican 
war, J. became a professor in the ROME Institute at 
Lexington, Va., until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
A brigadier-general in the Confederate service at the 
battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, his command on that 
occasion “ stood like a stone wall,” to use the words of 
a distinguished general present. In Sept. he received 
the rank of major-general; defeated Gen. Banks at 
Strasburg, May 23, 1862; fought an indecisive battle 
with Fremont at Cross Keys, June 8; coinmanded a 
corps in the battles of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, and Mal- 
vern Hill, July 1; again defeated Gen. Banks at Cedar 
Mountain, Aug. 9; captured Harper's Ferry with 11,000 
Federal prisoners, Sept. 15; commanded a corps at An- 
tietam, Sept. 17 ; and was made lieut.-general for his ser- 
vices in largely contributing to the National defeat at 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 13,1862. On the 2d May, 1803, by 
u clever flank movement, he defeated the 11th cor 
of Gen. Hooker's army at Chancellorsville; aud on the 
evening of the same day was fired at by a patrol party 
of his own men, who mistook him and his staff, in the 
darkness, for à detachment of Union cavalry. He n. of 
his wounds on the 10th. 

Jackson, in Alubama, n north easten county, skirted 
by Tennessee; area, 1,150 sq. m. C. Bellefonte.—In 
Arkansas, a north-eastern county; MX 1,040 sq. m. re 
Jacksonport.—In Florida, à north-western county, b 
on Alabama and Georgia ; area, 1,060 sq.m. C. Mari- 
anna.—In Georgia, a north-eastern central aniy ; 
area, 378 sq. m. C. Jefferson.—In J llinois, a southern 
co., on the Missouri border; area, 645 sq. m. C. Mur- 
physboro—In Indiana, a southern county; area, 544 

sq. m C. Brownstown.—In Jowa, an eastern county. O. 
Andrew.—In Kansas, a north-eastern county; area, 700 
sq. m. C. Holton.—1n Kentucky, an eastern central 
county, «rea, 125 sq. m. C. MeKee—-In Louisiana, a 
northern central parish; erea, 760 sq. m. C. Vernon. 
—ln Michigan. u southern central county; area, 120 
sq. m.—A town, C. of tho preceding county, on Grand 

River, about 76 m. west of Detroit—In Minnesota, a 
south south-western county, b. south by Iowa; area, 
720 sq.m. C. Jackson.— lu. Mississippi, a south-eastern 
county, skirted by Alabama ; area, 1,230 sq. m. C. Jack- 
son Court-House.—A city of sume state, of which it is 
the cap., and seat or justice of Hinds county, on Peerl 
River, 45 m. enst of Viek-burg. [t is handsomely built, 
and exports large quantities of cotton.—Ín. Missouri, à 
western county, b. on. Kansas. area, 600 sq.m. C. In- 
dependence. —In North Curclina. a Western county, b. 

on South Carolina, Geo. and Tenn. ; area, 1,000 sq.m. C. 
Webster —In Ohio. a sonth-south-eastern county : area, 
878 sq, m.—1u the oume State, 8. town, C. of the abcve 
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county, about 75 
Oregon, a south-western county, b. on California, arca, 
3,000 sq.m. C. Jacksonville, — In Tennessee. a northern 
county. b. north by Kentucky: area, 680 sq. m. C. 
Gaiuesborough.—lIn Terus, a south-eastern county; 
«rea, 845 sy. m. C. Texana.—In West Virginia, a west- 
shi couniy, lying east of Ohio; area, 406, eq. m. C. 
ipley 

Jacksonville, (j7/'sn-vil.) in Florida, a town, C. of 
Daval county, on St. Jolin's River. 252 m. E of Talla- 
haasaeo, —In Illinois, à. town, C. of 
Morgan co., 92 10. W., of Spriugfleld. 

Jacob, (jä'kob,) also called Iseart. (Script) A 
patriarch, the 2d of the twin-sous of Tsane and Re- 
beknh, and the great progenitor of the Israclitish 
nation, (See Gen, XXV., XXVli.-XXX.) 

Jacobi, Hirnicu FRIEDRICH, (gyah-ko'be) a German 
philosopher, n. at Düsseldorf, 1743, held from 180? till 
1813 the presidency of the Academy of Sciences, Munich, 
D. 1819. His chicf works are: Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza 
(1175); David Hume über den Glauben, oder Idealismus 
und Realismus, &c. J. was a devout believer in the 
Christian revelation. llis style, possessing warmth 
and clearness, is remarkably good, and has n coms 
pared by his countrymen to Plato. 

Jacobin, (jik'o-bin.) (Fr. Hist.) One of a body of 


turbulent republican demagogues, who, during the first. 


French Revolution, formed themselves into a political 
club, 1789, which took its name from their meetings 
belng held in the hall of a building anciently belonging 
to the Jacobins (a suppressed order of Dominican 
monks), in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris. Tho agitation 
for the death of the king, the storm which destroyed 
the Girondists, the excitement of the lowest classes 
ngainst the bourgeoisie or middle classes, and the reign 
of terror over all France, were tlie work of the Jaco- 
bins. But the overthrow of Robespierre on the 9th Ther- 
midor, 1704, gave also the death-blow to the Jacobin 
Club, whioh, on Nov. 9, was finally closed, 

Jacobites, (jakob-Uz,) (Prom L. Jacobus, James. 
(Eng. Hist.) A term app! ed to the members of that 
party which, after the hevolution of 1688, adhered to 
James II. and his descendants, They fomented and or- 
ganized the unsuccessful risings in Scotland in 1715 
and 1745, after which last-named year and the utter 
collapse of the Stuart cause, they became virtually ex- 
tinct as a political body. — (Eccl. Hist.) The name as- 
sumed by two sects of Christians in Syria and the ad- 
jacent countries, They hold that Jesus Christ had but 
one nature, and they practise circumcision before bap- 
tism. Many futile attempts have, at different times, 
been made to unite them with the Church of Rome, 

Facob’s Ladder. (Bot) See PoLEMONIUM. — ( Her.) 
A three-runged ladder, supposed to typify Faith, Hope, 
and Charity.—(Vaul.) A rope-ladder, with wooden 
steps for the feet, by which the outer side of a ship's 
shrouds is reached from within board. 

Jacob’s Staff (Nuvig.) Sec CRoss-8STAFF. 

Jacobus, (ja-ko'büs.) (Numis.) An old Eng. silver 
coin, of two different mintages —one being worth $5, 
and the other abt. $4.50. 

Jacquard, Josera MARIE, (zhah-kahr’,) a French me- 
chanician, B. in Lyons, 1752, celebrated for his inven- 
tions in the art of weaving. In 1801, he brought out 
his great invention of the Jacquard loom, which enabled 
an ordinary workman to produce, with comparative 
ease, the most beautiful patterns ina style which had 
previously only been accomplished with almost incredi- 
ble patience, skill, and labor. J. had numberless an- 
noyances to contend with; the workmen, as usual, o 
posing ignorant prejudice to its progress, and their 
masters, little better, taking it up so lukewarmly, that 
it failed in many instances, and actions were entered 
against the patentee for injury done to material, &c. 
The value of the invention was, however, too great to 
admit of its being long suppressed, and when its merits 
were once fairly recognized, it effected a complete revo- 
lution in the art of weaving, especially in the finer 
kinda of figured silk fabrics. D. 1834. 

Jacqueline (zhik-lan’) or Bavaria, m. 1400, as 
Countess of Holland in her own right, contested, but 
unsuccessfully, the possession of the Low Countries 
with Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. D. 1436. 

Juequerie, (The,) (zik'ür-e.) Cr. Hist.) The name 
by which is known an insurrection of the French peas- 
antry, iu 1356, against the nobles and landowners. It 
chietly raged in the provs. of Artois, Picardy, and Brie, 
and wns suppressed after much bloodshed by the Chap- 
tal de Buch and Gaston Phoebus, Comte de Foix. 

Jacques-Cartier, (jüks kahr'te-a,) in Canada E., a 
river emptying into the St. Lawrence, in Pont Neuf co., 
72 m. W.R.W. of Quebec. — A district of the p. of Que- 
bec; pop. 11,179. 
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pa p. of Spain, in Andalnsta. Tt is am al- 
ternation of hits and valleys, sind is chiefly noted for 
an excellent breed of horses, little inferior to the Ara- 
bian. Pop. 890,145. Its chief city, Jaen, has never re- 
covered its former consequence since the struggles be- 
tween the Spaniards and Moors in the 15th cent. Pop- 


22.938. 

Ja üf'fah) or Yarra, [anc. Joppa,] a small 

a toes the sea-coast of Syria, abt. 33 m. N.W. 
of Jerusalem, was formerly a celebrated city and the 
»rincipal part of Judea, In the times of the Crusades, 
t became the pp. landing-place of the warriors of Chris- 
tendon; and was stormed by the French under Gen. 
Lunaparte in 1799. Pop. 5,000, 

Jinfifna, ( )if^nah,) or JAFFNAPATAM, a seaport and com- 
mercial place of the Island of Ceylon; Lat. 99 36 N., 
Lon. 79° 50’ E. . 8,000. 

Jagellons, (The,) (yah-géiTénz,) an illustrious dy- 
nasty which formerly Ma pen in Lithuania, Poland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia. It was founded by Jagellon, 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania, who succeeded to the throne 

"s Poland as diee) OR) die J 

ery, (Jjdg'gür-e. .) Bee Canyora. 
Jarian. pr hi or OuNcE. (Zool) One of the 
lide, which bas a body four or five feet long, with 
fur colored brownish-yellow, with black spots, It 
haunts the wooded banks of great rivers in the hottest 
parts of America. It is a voracious animal, attacking 
oxen, horses, and any smaller animals that come in its 
way, but seldom man. It roars much by night. It is 
usuall eee being driven by dogs up a troe, where 
it is dispatched by bullets. It is the largest of the 
American carnivora; and from its size, strength, and 
ferocity, it is often called the S. American tiger. 

Jalap, (Jál'üp.) (From Jalapa, whence the plant origi- 
ually came from.) (Med.) A resin extracted from the 
roots of various plants belonging to the genera Exoge- 
nium, Jpomea, &c. It is obtained in globular pieces of 
a dense and resinous texture; in powder it bas a nau- 
seous odor and taste. It is a drastic purge, but is liable 
to gripe and nauseate. 

Jala or XALAPA, (yah-lah’pah,) a city of Mexico, 50 
m. W.N.W. of Vera Cruz. Its delightful climate causes 
it to be regarded as a popular sanatorium. Pop. 37,200. 

Jalisco, or XaLisco, (yah-lees'ko, a State of the Mexi- 
can Republic, skirting the Pacific Ocean bet. N. Lat. 18° 
45'-249, and W. Lon. 101° 15'-106? 15’. Soil, rich; cli- 
mate, hot and unhealthy. C. Guadalaxara. Zop. 924,580. 

Jalousie, (zAál'oo-se.) lir (Arch.) A Venetian blind, 
or sun-shade with slatted transverse pieces, 

Jamaica, (jaima kah) [Ind. A'aymaca, the principal 
of the English W. India islands, and one of the Greater 
Antilles group, in the Caribbean Sea, 90 m. 8. of Cuba, 
and 120 W. of Hayti, from which island it is separated 
by the Windward Channel; it lies bet. N. Lat. 17° 44'— 
156 30’, and W., Lon. 76° 12-789 25'. Of nearly oval 
form, it is 140 m. in length, by a mean breadth of 50. 
Area, 6,400 sq.m. J. is traversed from E. to W. by a 
heavily timbered ridge, called the Blue Mountains, 
which reach an altitude of over 7,000 ft. above seu 
level. Its surface is well-watered and highly pictu- 
resque, with a soil of superabundant fertility, requir- 
ing only an adequate supply of colored labor to de- 
velop its fullest capacities. The agricultural yield bas 

reatly diminished since the passing of the Negro 
Senancipation Act in 1833, owing to the fact of à pau- 
city of free negro labor. Excellent harbors are found 
on every side; Kingston is the chief port and largest 
town, but Spanish Town is the cap. Politically, J. is 
divided into the 3 cos. of Middlesex, Surrey, and Corn- 
wall, J. was discovered in May, 1494, by Columbus. 
who named it St. Jago. It was hold by the Spaniards 
from 1509 till 1655, when it surrendered to an English 
expedition sent out by Cromwell. In 1670, Spain for- 
mally ceded it to Great Britain. In 1805 an attempt at 
revolt, got up by a negro Methodist preacher named 
Gordon, was summarily suppressed by the firm con- 
duct of Gov. Eyre. Jop. 441,255. 

Jamai (Ja-ma'kaA,) in New York, a town of Queen's 
co., on L. NA , 12 m. E of Brooklyn. P. (1880) 10.0*9, 

Jamb, ( jdm.) [From Fr. jambe, a leg.] (ArcÁ.) The 

post or side-piece of a deor, or that which connects the 

two sides of a wall; also, the corresponding parts of a 


fireplace. 
James, (St.,) son of Zebedee, and brother of Rt. John, 
was one of the three Apostles most affected by Jesus 


Christ. He suffered martyrdom by command of Herod 
Agrip; abt. 44 A. D. There was another Apostle 
named James, called “the son of Alphens” (Matt. x. 


3); and there are difficult questions connected with 
him, whether he was the same with “James the Lord's 
brother," whether it was he that appears in the later 
chapters of the Acts to have been prominent in the 


JAM 


ehurch of Jerusalem, whether he wrote the 
which bears the name of James, and whether the so- 
called “brethren” of Jesus were his brethren really, 
or his cousins — the word “ brother” bein 
commonly in Scripture in a large signification. 
James, (jdmz,) the name of the following European 
monarchs: — Aragon: J. I., styled THE CONQUEROR, 
reigned 1213-76.— J. IL, rug Just, n. 1261, s. his futher, 
Peter III., in 1291, and was a brave, warlike, and mag- 
nanimous ruler. D. 1327. — ENGLAND»: J. I. (VI. of 
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le | James city, in Virginia, a &.F. co., and one of the $ 


original shires of the colony; area, 184 sq. m. ; C. Wik 
liamsburg. 


used very | James River, in Virginia, a large stream constituted 


by the conflux of the Jackson and Cowpasture rivers 
in Rockbridge co., which takes an E. course of nearly 500 
m. to its embouchure in Chesapeake Buy, at Norfolk, 
where it forms a considerable navigable estuary. Riche 
mond, the State cap.,is on its banks, at the head of 
tide-water. 


Scotland), B. in Edinburgh Castle, 1566, was crowned | Jamestown, (jámz'town,) in New York, a town of 


king of Scotland after 
the abdication of his 
mother, Mary Queen 
of Scots, while yet a 
child in the cradle, 
Elizabeth of England 
having declared J. 
her heir, he s., at her 
death in 1603, to the 
throne. His reign pre- 
sents nothing but a 
chronicle of favorit- 
ism shown to Scots- 
men, with a corres- 

nding antipathy to 

nglishinen, as evi- 
denced in the unjust 
trial and execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
J. was a pedaut in 
understanding and a 
boor in manners; su- 
perstitious, pragmat- 
ical, and  pusillani- 
mous. D.,to the great 
rellef of his subjects, 
1625. — J. IT., p. 1633, 
8. his brother, Charles 
IH. in 1685. The 
Bloody Assize of tho 
brutal Jeffreys against 
the adherents of Mon- 
mouth (4. v.); the at- 
tempted restoration 
of the Roman Cutho- 
lic religion in Eng- 
land; the trial and 
triumphant acquittal of the Seven Bishops; the exclu- 
sion of the dignitaries of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge to make way for priests and Jesuits; the 
unanimous call of the nation upon William Prince of 
Orange to occupy the throne ; his arrival; the flight of 
J. in 1688; and his final overthrow in Ireland — con- 
stitute the chief events of this reign. J. died in exile 
at St. Germain, France, 1701. Jlis son by his second 
marriage subsequently assumed the title of James IIT., 
and unsuccessfully attempted to recover the throne of 
his ancestors, in 1715, — SCOTLAND: J. I., n. 1394, passed 
19 years of his life a prisoner in England. Restored to 
the throne in 1424, he perished by assassination in 
1437, having by his love for the peaceful arts bitterly 
offended his fierce and warlike nobles. — J. II., n. 1430, 
carried on an incessant war against the great feudal 
nobles, particularly with the omnipotent house of 
Douglas, the chief of which he murdered with his own 
hand in Edinburgh Castle. Killed at the siege of Rox- 





Fig. 416. 
COURTIER'S CoSTUME (1605). 


ing. His love of arts and letters excited agninst h 

the contempt and animosity of the nobles, who defeat- 
ed the royal forces near Bannockburn, 1488, and mur- 
dered the king whilea fugitive from the field. — His 
son, J. IV., “the handsomest and most chivalrous 





Chautauqua county, about 21 miles S.E. of Maysville. 
—-In Virginia, a twp. and ruined vill. of James City oo, 
50 m. E.8.E. of Richmond. This was the first English set- 
mu in N. America, dating from 1608. Pop. of twp. 
1,088, 

Janesville, (janz’vil,) in Wisconsin, a flourishing city, 
C. of Rock co., on Rock River, 45 m. S.E. of Madison. 1t 
is a place of considerable and increasing trade. Pop. 


Janin, JULES GABRIEL, (zAah-nahn',) a French critic 
und man of letters, B. at St. Etienne, 1804, became in 
1830 the dramatic critic of the “Journal des Débats,” and 
from that time has never once failed in contributing his 
weekly « rticle to the columns of that journal. In 1870 
he was admitted into the French Academy. Barnave, a 
novel, and a History of Dramatic Literature (1851-61), are 
his pp. published works. Died June 19th, 1874. 

Jnnizaries, or Janissaries, (jăn-e-za'reez.) [From 
Turk. zeni tscheri, new troops.] ( Hist.) The name given 
to a corps of infantry which served for ages as the Sul- 
tan’s body-guard. First incorporated by Amurath I. 
abt. 1389, they, in course of time, became the corps 
d'élite of the Ottoman military, nnd hence held a partic- 
ularly important position in the State. For centuries 
they served as the ** Preetorian Guard” of the Padishahs, 
till, in 1826, they had become in a manner stronger 
than their master. In that year, taking ndvantage of 
some convenient pretext, they arose in revolt,and nfter 
some sanguinary scenes of bloodshed, were extermi- 
nated, by order of the Sultan, some 25,000 of their 
number paying with their lives for this abortive at- 
tempt to gain the mastery. After this event they were re- 
placed by troops constituted upon the European model, 
and their name only remains as one in the byways of 
history. 

Jansenius, ConNzLIUS, (jdn-se’ne-iis,) or Jansen, a 
French theologian, v. in Holland, 1585, became in 1617 
prof.of divinity in Louvain University, and iu 1635 bishop 
of Ypres; D. 1638. By his Augustinus,—a work published 
in 1640, and in which he espoused the tenets of St. Aus 
gustine respecting the atonement, divine grace, predes- 
tination, and free will, — he founded a theological sect 
which came into direct antagonism with the doctrines 
held by the Jesuits. The Jansenists, as they were 
called, speedily drew into their ranks the most liberal 
and enlightened members of the French ecclesiastical 
body, and incurred much persecution at the hands of 
the Holy See. Owing to the influence of the latter over 
Louis XIV., that monarch suppressed the Jansenist 
seminary at Port Royal, and otherwise subjected them 
to harshness and injustice. In 1713, Clement XI. issued 
his famous bull Unigenitus, condemning, as Junsenistic, 
101 propositions contained in the Moral Observations on 
the New Testament, a book published in 1698 by Father 
Quesnel. The controversy continued for some time after 
this, and many of the Jansenists emigrated to Holland, 


burgh, 1460, — J. 111.. n. 1453, s. his father, the peo: Janssens, ABRAHAM, (-sainz,) an eminent painter of 
m 


the Flemish school, B. at Antwerp, 1569. He rivalled 
Rubens in breadth of design and depth of coloring. and 
is particularly noted for his striking effects in chiar- 
oscuro. The Resurrection of Lazarus is esteemed his chef- 
d'œuvre. D. 1631. 


prince of his time,” founded the peep of Aber- | January, (jdn’u-a-re.) (Calendar.) The first month of 
le 


deen and the Order of the Thistle, and while proceed- 
ing to invade the dominions of his brother-in-law, 
Henry VIII. of England, was encountered by the lat- 
ter’s troops at Flodden Field, 1513, and there perished 
along with the flower of the Scottish chivalry, nearly 
the whole of the Scottish 
king. — His son, J. V., 8. him, the govt. being carried 
on by a regency. Engaging in a war with England, J. 
suffered so severely thereby, losing 10,000 of his troops 
on one occasion alone, that he is said to have D. of a 
broken heart in the prime of his manhood, 1542, leav- 
ing the troublous crown of Scotland to his only legiti- 
mate child, Mary Queen of Scots. J. was a gay and 
gullant prince, and one so loved by the humbler glasses 
of the nation as to be known in history as the King of 
the Commons. The pe Regent Murray (q. v.) was one 
of his natural children ~ 

Sames’ Bay 


America, bet. N. Lat. 61-65°, and W. Lon. 79-829. 


a S. arm of Hudson's Bay, Brit. N.| Japan, 


the year, so called by the Romans as being sacred to 
Janus. It was not till the 18th cent. that J. was uni- 
versally adopted by European nations as the first 
month of the year, although the Romans considered it 
as such as fur back as 251 p.c. 


erage dying around their | Janus, (ja’niis.) ( Myth.) A Latin deity represented as 


two-faced, and regarded as the janitor of the gates of 
heaven. Numa dedicated to him the passage close b; 
the Forum, on the road connecting the Quirinal wi 
the Palatine. This passage (erroneously called a temple, 
but which was merely a sacred gateway, containing a 
statue of J.) was open in times of war, and closed in 
times of peace. It is a striking commentary on the 
military habits of the Romans, that the place was shut 
only thrice in 700 years, first by Numa himself, again 
nt the close of the first Punic war, and for the third 
time under Augustus. 

jah-pahn',) (called bythe natives Dai Nippon 


or Dai Nihon,)an island empire of the N. Pacific Ocean 
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situate between Lat. 23-50° N., and Lon. 122-1539 E., 
and censisting of nearly 4,000 islands. It comprises 
the three most southerly islunds of the Kuriles chain ; 
Karafto or Seghalien, Yezo (by Europeans Yesso), 
Niphon (a name given by Europeans to Japan proper), 
Shikoku (Sikok) and Kiushiu (Kiusiu), aud the Riu 
Kiu or Liu Kiu (Loo Choo) islands. Total length, 
2,450 miles. Area, 179,000 sq. miles. The country 
in general is fertile, indented with magnificent har- 
bora, and the soil is productive, teeming with every 
variety of agricultural produce. It is rich in miferals; 
the gold mines of Matsumai have long been celebrated. 
Silver, copper (the chief mineral), iron, and sulphur 
abound; also several varieties of precious stones, It 
possesses also ample deposits of coal. Among the most 
remarkable of its vegetable products is the varnish-tree, 
with the juice of which the natives lacquer or ‘japan 
their furniture. The camphor- and vegetable-wax trees, 
the paper mulberry, the chestnut, oak, pine, beech, 
elm, maple, cypress, &c., are also noteworthy; the 
wagreeu oak and the maple being the finest of all Ja- 
anese trees. Baniboos, palm, bananas, &c., also flour- 
sh. The tobacco-plant, tea-shrub, potuto, rice, wheat, 
and other cereals, are all cultivated,— agriculture, upon 
which the people bestow great care and which they 
thoroughly understand, being their chief occupation ; 
in fact, nothing can surpass their diligent and success- 
ful husbandry. The floral kingdom is rich, beautiful, 
and varied. The fruits comprise those of the temperate 
zone, together with such semi-tropical varieties ns the 
orange, lemon, and fig. The chief manufacturing in- 
dustries are those of silk and cotton, lacquering, and 
porcelain, in which they are said to excel the Chinese; 
also lithochromo printing, engraviug, &c. The leading 
commodities exported are copper, camphor, tea, silk, 
japanned ware, painted paper, &c. The internal trade 
of J. is very extensive, and rigid regulations ure in force 
to protect and encourage home i: 'astry. Foreign com- 
merce was, until of quite recent .iate, completely ex- 
cluded. In 1854, however, treaties were entered into 
with the U. States and Great Britain, and in following 
years with others of the European states, by which the 
ports of Nagasaki, Kanaguwa (Yokohama), Hiogo, Os- 
aka-Nüguta, and Hakodadi were thrown open to forcign 
traffic. The empireis politically subdivided into provs., 
depts., and dists., formerly governed by upwards of 200 
princes called Daimios, each of whom held absolute 
power over his own jurisdiction; in 1870-1, these 
princes were made subordinate to the Mikado, or su- 
reme ruler of the empire. This Mikado, or emperor, 
A considered of semi-divine origin, and was until quite 
recently invisible to the people at large. The Japanese 
army has latterly been reconstituted after the European 
manner, and consists of a total force of 120,000 men. 
The navy consists of several war-steamers built in the 
U. States and England. A railroad, 517 m. in length, is 
in course of construction to connect the cities of Yeddo 
and Kioto; telegraphic communication was opened in 
1870 bet. the C. and Yokohama. The actual revenue 
of the state is estimated at $205,600,000.— The chief 
cities, besides the commercial emporia before men- 
tioned, are Yeddo (the cap.), Minko, and Matsuinai. J. 
was first made known to Europeans by Marco Polo un- 
der the name of ipangu. In 1512 the Portuguese cs- 
tablished a settlement at Nagasaki, and the Dutch ob- 
tained a temporary footing in 1600, but intercourse 
with the outside world c:une to be entirely suspended 
until about the middle of the present century, as be- 
foxe stated, Since 1867, nc vural embassies have visited 
U. S. and Europe. Feb. 1389, a new Constitution was 
promulgated, establi-hirgimportant reforms, such asa 
parliament, the right of suffrage to all men of 25 and 
over, who pay certain amount of tux, liberty of religion, 
of spee i, awil tie right to hold publie meetings. In 
i89; a war broke out with China, in consequence of a 
dispute concerning Korea. ‘The result was disastrous 
to China, Japin beiug victorious at every point, de- 
-troying the flect, defeating the armies, and capturing 
the fortified ports of China and forcing the latter, on 
tire conclusion of peace, to pay a large indemnity and 
‘edu. Formosa to Japan. Lop., 1893, 41,980,263. 
dsapnnnaing, (jahi-pdn'ning,) or LXcQUERING. (Arts.) 
‘The art or method of giving a hard and highly-polished 
surface to articles made of wood, metal, leather, or 
papier mâché. This art derives its name from Japan, 
where a hard exterior and extremely Brilliant polish is 
pat on articles chiefly made of wood, by means of a 
natural varnish procured from several species of trees 
belonging to the O. Anacardiacex, and used for the same 
purpose in China. The Japanese have carried this art 
yo far as to apply it to their delicately beautiful china, 
some of which is lacquered and inlaid with mothcr-of- 
pearl, forming landscapes and other designs, 
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Ji heth, Meth.) (Seript.) One of the three sons of 
"Noah, and the reputed progenitor of the Caucasian race, 

Japura. (Bot) Sce ERISMA. 

Jargon, (jahr-gon’.) (Min) A name of the precious 
stone Hyacinth or Zircon. 

Jarnac, (zhür'ndk,) a town of France, on the Charente, 
16 m. W. of Angouléme, memorable for the battle 
fought between the Catholics and Huguenots, in 1569, 
in which the latter were defeated, and the Protestant 
champion, the Prince de Condé, fell. Pop, 4,243. 

Jaroslav, guaureeideg a city of European Russia, C. 
of a govt. of same name, on the Volga, 162 m. N.E. of 
Moscow. It is the principal seat of the Russian linen 
manufacture. Pop. 30,215, 

Jasminace®, (jdz-min-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plante, 
all. Echiules, The typical gen. Jasminum consists of 
shrubs or climbers, with pinnate leaves. The white or 

ellow flowers are in axillary or terminal panicles, and 

ave a tubular five- or eight-cleft calyx, a cylindrical 
corolla tube and spreading limb, two included stamens, 
and a two-lobed ovary. Jasmines are of little economic 
value, but they are prized as ornamental shrubs, on 
account of the fragrance of their flowers. The fragraut 
essential oil of Jasmin is obtained from J, officinale and 
grandiflorum, which are widely cultivated for that pur- 
pose in the S.E. depts. of France. 

Jasmine, (Jáz'min) or JrS'saMINE. (Bot.) See Jas- 
MINACER. 

Jason, (Ja'siin.) (Heroic Hist.) The Greek leader of 
the i es expedition to Colchis in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. See ARGONAUTS, and MEDEA. 

Jasper, ( jdepiir.) [From Heb. jaspeh.) ( Min.) A variety 
of quartz distinguished by its opacity. There are many 
kinds of J., some of them of one color, as brown, red, 
yellow, green, white, blue, or black, and some variously 
striped, spotted, or clouded with different colors. J. is 
a very abundant mineral; it is found in veins and im- 
bedded masses in many rocks, sometimes appears as a 
rock of which whole hills are formed, and is very com- 
mon in the shape of pebbles. It bas been prized from 
the most ancient times for ornamental purposes, as it 
takes a high polish. Many kinds of it are very beauti- 
ful; and it can often be obtained in pieces of large size, 
so that it has been much used not only for rings, seals, 
and other small articles, but for tho decoration of 
palaces. 

Jas'per, in Georgia, a central county; area, 365 square 
miles; €. Monticello.—In Minois, a S E. county; area, 
440 square miles; Capital, Newton.—In Indiana, a north- 
west county; area, 550 square miles; Cap. Rensselaer. 
—In owu, a central county; area, 720 square miles: C. 
Newton.—In Mississippi, a south-east central county ; 
area. 100 square miles ; Capital, Paulding.—In Missouri. 
a south-west county, b. on ; area, 600 sq. miles: 
Capital, Curthage.—In Tezas, an E. county; area, 1,000 
square miles; Capital, Jasper. 2 

Jasponyx, (Jjdspo-niks) [From jasper and hin ra 
(Min.) The purest horn-colored onyx, with beautifu 
streaky green zones ; —otherwise known as ribbon-j i 

Jassy, or Yassy, (yds’se,) a city of Roumania, p. Mol- 
davia, and former seat of the govt., 162 m. N.E. of 
Odessa. This place has undergone many changes of 
ownership, having belonged in succession to the Turks, 
Tartars, Poles, Austrians, and Russians, who, for the 
last time, left it on May 11, 1834. Pop. 90,000. 

Jaszbereny, (c-dsbe-re'ne,) a town of Austria, in 
Hungary, on the Zagya, 38 m. E. of Pesth, and the re- 
puted burial-place of Attila. Pop. 17,934. 

Jatai. (Bot) See HYMENJEA. 

Jateorhiza, (jdt-c-o-i'zah. (Bot) A gen. of planta, 
O. Menispermaceg. J. palmata, or Cocculus palmatua 
(Figure 417), fur- 
nishes the root 
known as Calum- 
ba-root. The 
plant is indigen- 
ous in the forests 
of Mozambique, 
and the roots are 
imported from 
thence. This 
drug is much es- (3 
teemed as a bitter 
tonic, where a 
stimulant or as- 
tringent effect is 
not required ; it is 
hence frequently 
employed in cases 
of indigestion, de- 
pendent upon languor and want of tone in the stomach. 
and attended by nausea and flatulence. Jt has like 
wise the effect of alleviating vowiting. 





Fig. 417.— JATEORHIZA PALMATA. 
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Jatropha, (jdt'ro-/ah) a pe» of Fuphorbiacem, con- 
sisting of woody plants, with alternate stipulate leaves, 
and flowers in cymes, the central flower female, an 

J the — ones ne T 
aundice, (jàn'dis) [From Fr. jaune, yellow.) ( Med.) 
A disease of which the disingolehina A is, 
that the skin becomes yellow. It proceeds from some 
affection of the liver and gull-bladder ; and is often su- 
perinduced by a long coutinuance of melancholy and 
painful emotions. The prognosis in J. is generally fa- 
vorable, except when it depends upon structural disease 
of the liver, . 

Java, (jah'vah,) a large island of the E. Archipelago, 
und the chief and richest of the Dutch E. India colonies, 
bet. 8. Lat. 62-79, and E. Lon. 1059-1150, On the N. it is 
separated from Borneo by the Sea of Java; S. it is b. by 
the Indian Ocean. From E. to W. its length is abt. 600 
m.; width fluctuating bet. 40 and 130 m. Area (includ- 
ing the neighboring island of Madura) 51,336 sq. miles. 
The general surface of J. is mountainous, a range of 
volcanic formation intersecting the centre of the island 
throughout its entire length, and preserving a mean 
elevation of 7,000 ft. The soil is excessively rich, the 
lower lands presenting a layer of black mould nearly 
12 ft. in depth. Climate hot, and on the N. coast very 
unhealthy: the seasons are divided into the wet and 





Fig. A18. — THE ELDER SON OF THE SULTAN OF SURAKARTA, 


dry. Earthquakes are of frequent occurrence, Coffee 
is the staple agricultural product, and with timber, in- 
digo, tobacco, spices, betel, and cocon, forms the chief 
article of export. The land, on the whole, is admira- 
bly cultivated. J. is governed by a Dutch viceroy who 
resides at Batavia, the C. of the island and of the Neth- 
erlands E. Indies, Though J. in reality is wholly pos- 
sessed by the Dutch, two small native kingdoms have 
been suffered to retain a nominal existence, under the 
control of the Dutch officials, These are the dominions 
of the Senaan or Emperor of Surakarta (Fig. 418), and 
those of the Sultan of Jokjokarta. The rest of the island 
is divived into 24 provs., called residencies, each of them 
being governed by a Dutch official termed a resident. 
Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion among the 
natives, dating its introduction at the end of the 15th 
cent. The Portuguese were the first settlers in J.,1511; 
next came the Dutch, in 1595, 

Java, (Sen of.) the name given to that division of the 
Indian Ocean which is respectively bounded N, by the 
islands of Banca, Billiton, and Borneo, E. by Celebes, 
S. by Java, and W. by Sumatra; bet. E. Lon. 1079-1159. 
Its width bet. Java and Borneo is 250 m. 
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New York city, 1745, where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1768. In 1774, as a member of the first Continental 
Congress, he formed one of the committee of three 
which drew up the celebrated address to the people of 
Great Britain. He also largely assisted in framing t 
National Constitution, and, in 1777, was appointed 
chief justice of N. Y., and in the following year i- 
dent of Congress. He next took part in Seqotinting 
the treaty of peace entered into at Paris, 1783, between 
Great Britain and the U. States. On his return he was 
uppointed secretary of foreign affairs, and in 1789 chief 
justiee of the Supreme Court. In 1794 he proceeded 
on a special mission to England, where he concluded a 
treaty which met with violent opposition from the 
Anti-Federalist y. He iere dr Md the govern- 
orship of New York State, and, after refusing a second 
nomination to the chief-justiceship, D. in 1829, 

Jay, in Indiana, an. E. co., bordered by Ohio; area, 370 
sq. m.; C. Portland. 

Jean, (ciang.) The French rendering of Jonny. 

Josnmw (zhahn.) The French rendering of JANE, or 
JOAN. 

Jebusites, (j/L'üz-ils.) (Script.) A Canaanitish tribe 
which inhabited the mountain-region N. of the Hittites, 
and to the W. of the Deud Sea. Their C., Jebus, after- 
ward took the name of Salem, and on its site it is sup- 
posed the city of Jerusalem was subsequently built. 

Jefferson, (jf fir-sn,) THOMAS, 3d President of the U. 
States, was B. in Virginia, 1743, and after graduating at 
William and Mary Coll, was admitted to the bar in 
1767. He practised law with signal success, and in 1769 
became a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
and in 1773a delegate to the first Continental Congress, 
where he assisted in framing the celebrated Summary 
View of the Rights of British America. In 1775 he took 
his seat in the Continental Congress, and with it a com- 
manding voice in its deliberations, so that in the year 
following he was appointed chairman of the committee 
which drew up the Declaration of Independence. In 
1779 he s. Patrick Henry in the governorship of Vir- 
ginia, In 1783 he acted as chairman of the committee 
charged with the report to Congress of the t of 
peace entered into at Paris, 1783, and, two years later, 
8. Franklin as Minister at Paris. On his return in 1789 
he entered Gen. Washington's first cabinet as Secretary 
of State. In this position he gradually came to be con- 
sidered the head of the Democratic party. In 1793 he 
resigned office, and four years afterward became Vice- 
President of the U. States, and ex-officio President of the 
Senate, In 1801 he was elected to the Presidency, which 
office he filled with high credit till 1809, when he 
retired into private life. D. 1820. 


Jefferson, in Alabama, a northern central county; 


area, 980 sq. m. C. Elyton.—In Arkansas, a 8. E. cen- 
tral county; area, 1200 sq. m. C. Pine Bluff—In 
Colorado, a northern central county; area 300 sq. 
m. C.Golden City.—In Florida, a northern couaty, b. 
N. by Georgia; area, C00 sq. m. C. Monticello.—In 
Georgia, an eastern county; area, 634 sq. m. C. Louis- 
ville—In Jllinois, a southern county; area, 530 sq. m, 
C. Mount Vernon.—1n Indiana, a south-eastern county 
infringing upon Kentucky; area, 530 sq.m. C. Madi 
son.—In Jowa, a south-eastern county; area, 432 sq. m. 
C. Fairficld.—In Kansas, a north-eastern county ; area, 
520 sq. m. C. Oskuloosa.—In Kentucky, a north-west- 
ern county, b. on Indiana; area, 600 sq. m. C. Louis- 
ville.—In Louisiana, a south-eastern parish, in the 
delta of the Mississippi; «rea, 684 sq.m. C. Lafayette.— 
In Mississippi, n south-western county. b. on Louisiana; 
area, 530 sq. in... C. Fayette.—In Missouri an eastern 
county, touching Illinois; area, 654 sq. m. C. Hille 
borough.—1n Montana Territory, a south western cen- 
tral county; area, 6,00 sq. m. C. Jefferson City.—In 
New York, u northern county. near the Canadian fron- 
tier; area, 1,140 eq. m. €. Watertown.—In Ohio, an 
eastern county; orea, : ^ sq.m. C. Steubenville—In 
Pennsylvania, a western contral county; area, 500 sq. 
m. €. Brookville—In Tennessee, an eastern county; 
area, C00 sq. m. C. Dandridge.—In Teras, an ES.K. 
connty, washed ly the Gulf of Mexico; area. 800 
square miles. C. Beaumont.—In Washington, a west- 
eru county on the Pacific seaboard; area, 1,600 sq. 
miles. U. Hort howneend.—In Wisconsin, a south 
eastern county; «eu, GLO sq. miles. C. Jefferson —A 
town, C. of above county, nt the confluence of Craw- 
fish and Reck rivers, 40 miles «^st by south of Madi- 
son.—In West Virginia. a vort-castern county, b. 
south-east by the Blue Ridge; urea, 20 sq. miles. C. 
Charlestown. 


paw (jau.) [Fr. joue.) (Anat.) A common name for |Jefferson City, in Missouri, C. of the State, and seat 
e maxil 


lary bone. 
Jay. [Fr. (3 (ZoUl) Bee Corvipa. 
Jay, JOHN, (ja, 


of justice of Cole county, on the Missouri, 128 miles 
west of Bt. Lonis. 


an eminent American statesman, 5, in (Jeffersonian, (inea). [Called after Thomas Jeja 
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aon] ( Bot) A gen. of the 0. Bérberidaceæ. Tho only 
species, J. diphylla, the Twin-leaf or Rheumatism-root, 
is a small glabrous perennial herb, occurring from New 
York to the mountains of the 8. States. 

Jef ferson ville, (-vi/,) in Indiana, a flourishing town 
of Clarke co., facing Leuisville on the opposite side of 
the Ohio, and 40 m. S.W. of Madison. It contains the 
State prison and three govt. hospitals. 1 

Jeffrey, Fnaxcis, Lord, (jéffre,) a Scottish judge, 
critic, and essayist, p. at Edinburgh, 1773. He was one 
of the founders of the “Edinburgh Reviow," which 
journal he edited till 1829 with signal ability, opening 
out a new era in English literature. D. 1850. 

Jeffreys, Gzonar, Lorn, ( j£f//riz,) an English judge, B. 
abt. 1640; was appointed Lord-Chancellor in 1635, and 
became notorious for his cruelty and injustice in con- 
ducting the so-called * Bloody Campaigu ” inst the 
unfortunate adherents of the Duke of Monmouth. 
After the revolution of 1688, J. was arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he D., 1689. 

Jehoahaz, ( je-ho'ah-hiz,) the name of two kings of 
Judah; the first s. his father, Jehu, 886 B. c, and D- 
840; the second, his father Josiah, 609, and D. three 
months afterward. 

Jehoiachin, (je-hoi'ah-kin) aking of Juduh, s. his 
father Jehoiakim, 598 B. C., and was carried a prisoner 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chron, xxxvi. 8-10). 

Jehoiakin, (je-hoi'ah-kim,) a king of Judah, s. his 
father Josiah, 609 B. c. During his reign, Jerusalem 
was plundered by Nebuchadnezzar. D, 598 n. 0. 

Jehoram, (jeho rda) or Joram, king of Judah, s. his 
father Jehoshaphat, 892; p. 885 B. c. — Also a king of 
Israel, son of Ahab, s. his brother Ahaziah, 89; D. 
884 n. c. 

Jehoshaphat, (-hdsh’ah-fat,) king of Judah, s. his 
father Asa at the age of 35, 914 B. C., and reigned with 
wisdom. D. 890. 

Jehoshaphat, (The Valicy of.) Literally, “The 
Valley of the Judgment of God,” a name given to the 
valley of the Kidron (q. v.), both Jews and Mohamme- 
dans believing that it is to be the scene of the last 
judgment. The use of this appellation has not been 
traced higher than the 4th cent. after Christ. 

Jehovah, (je-hovah.) (Heb, I am.] (Script.) One 
of the Biblical names of God, signifying the Being who 
is self -existent and gives existence to others. It was 
held in such entire veneration by the Jews that they 
never pronounced, nor even fully wrote it. When read- 
ing the Scriptures, they employed in liou of it the term 
Adonai (Lord). 

Jehu, (jeh00,) king of Israel, was an officer in the army 
of Jehoram, whom he killed. He reigned 28 years, 
884-856 m, c. (2 Kings ix., x.) 

Jejunam, ( peers Anal.) Ree INTESTINES. 

Jelalabad, (j¢1-dl-ah-bdd’,)a fortified town of Afghan- 
istan, near the Cabul River, and occupying an important 
strategic position between India and ‘Turkestan. Pop. 
3,000. 


Jeletz, (ye-l/ts’,) a town of European Russia, govt. Orel, 
fre Bosna, 110 m. E.S.E. of the city of Orel. Pop. 
206,505. 

JeHachich von Buzim, Josera, (yZl'lah-kik,) B. at 
Peterwardein, 1801, became Ban of Croatia in 1848, and 
as commander-in-chief of the Croats in the Austrian 
service, gained several victories over the Hungarians 
in the war of 1848-9. D. 1859. 

Jelly, (jél'le.) m gelée.] A term applied to any trans- 
lucent juice which, when cold, thickens, so as to co- 

zulate into a trembling mass ; as gelatine, or the juicea 
of acid or mucilaginous fruits boiled with sugar. 

Jelly-fishes. (Zojl) See ACALEPHAE. 

Jemappes, (zhaim-mdp’,)a small town of Belgium, p. 
Hainault, historically famous for the battle gained near 
it by the French, under Dumouriez, 1792, which led to 
the occupation of the country by the victors. 

Jenn, (ya'nah,) a city of Germany, grand-duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, on the Saale, 12 m. E. of Weimar. Its uni- 
versity, founded in 1558, numbered, in the early part 
of the present cent., Humboldt, Schiller, Fichte, and 
Schelling, among its professors. Near it was fought 
the great battle of Oct. 14, 1806, when Napoleon I. de- 
feated the Prussians with immense loss, and which 
opened to him the road to Berlin. Pop. 7,233. 

Jengis Khan, or Genghis Khan, ( jain'gi5) a 
Tartar warrior, was B. in Mongolia, 1164. He became 
khan of the nation, invaded China, 1210-15, reduced 
Bokhara and Samarcand in 1218, and afterward Persia. 
He is said to have caused the death of 5,000,000 of his 
fellow-creatures, D. 1227. 

Jenner, EDWARD, ( elei be English physician, B. at 
Berkeley, 1749, has handed his name down to posterity 
as the discoverer and introducer of the practice of vac- 
cination, for which he received a reward, by parliamen- 
tary grant, of $150,000. D. 1823. 
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Jennings, (fen'ningz,) in Indiana, a 8.E. co. ; area, 376 
Bq. m.; LO ant Pop. 16,218. 

Jephthah, (jèf'thah.) (Script. One of the judges of 
Israel, who flourished abt. 1200 n. c. 

Jequitinhouha, ne 00 aih) or Rio GRANDE DO 
BELMONTE, & river of Brazil, having its source in the 
Serra Pedra Redonda, and emptying into the Atlantic, 
abt. 50 m. N. of Villa de Porto Seguro. 

Jerboa, (jür-bo'ah.) (Zoöl.) A gen. of rodent quad- 
rupeds, fam. Muride, remarkable for the great length 
of the hind-legs. The fore-legs are very small, hence 
the ancient Greek name dipous (two-footed). The J. 
are inhabitants of sandy deserts in Asia, E. Europe, 
Africa, and Australia. They take prodigious leaps 
when alarmed ; the fore-feet are then not used at all, 
but,by means of their hind-feet and long tail, they 
leap, although they are small animals, several yards. 

Jeremiah, ( Jr--mi'ah,) one of the 4 great prophets 
of Israel, the author of the book in the Bible which 
bears his name, and of the Book of Lamentations. D. 
abt. 580 B. c. The writings of this prophet, dictated by 
him to Baruch, have been arranged with little regard 
to order, and the text is in a state of great confusion, 
notwithstanding that J. himself undertook two distinct 
redactions. They exhibit great tenderness and elegiac 
beauty of sentiment, but lack the sublime grandeur of 
Isaiah. He often borrows largely from his poetic pre- 
decessors. Several of the Psalms have been attributed 
to him, especially by modern critics. Hitzig numbers 
34, which he believes to be the composition of J. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Lamentations are 
properly ascribed to him, while the apocryphal work 
of his, mentioned by Jerome (Mall. xxvii.), deserves 
little notice. 

Jer'faleom. (Zoól) See FALCONIDAE. 

Jericho, Geert. (Anc. Geog.) A Canaanitish city on 
the W. bank of the Jordan, and an independent frontier 
stronghold of Judwa. Razed to the ground by Joshua, 
it was rebuilt in the days of the Judges, centuries after- 
wards destroyed by Vespasian, restored under Hadrian, 
and ultimately ruined in the time of the Crusades. Its 
site is supposed to be located 2 m. W. of Rihah, 6 hours 
N.E. of Jerusalem. 

Jerked Beef, (jirkt.) (Cookery.) An article of food, 
which, under the name of charqui, is largely consumed 
in S. America. Its preparation is chiefly carried on in 
Chili and the Argentine Provs. during the dry summer 
months. The meat is cut up in thin slices without 
bones or fat, and thoroughly dried by hanging in the 
sun. The slices are then made up into bundles, and 
sewed up in hides. 

Jerkinhend, (jür'kn-hód.) (Arch.) A roof whose ex- 
tremity partakes of a form intermediary between that 
ef tho hip and the gable. 

Jeroboam, (jér-o-bo'üm,) two kings of Israel bore this 
name, vizą, one who was elected, 975 B. C., by the 10 
tribes who had rebelled against Rehoboam; D. 954. — 
The other, a son of Joash, ascended the throne abt. 825 
B. C, and filled it for 41 years. D. 784 B. c. 

Jerome, EusEniU8 HIERONYMUS SOPHRONIUS, (j/r-óm/,) 

St.,) a distinguished father of the Latin Church, B. in 

annonia, about 340 a.D. After a lengthened journey 
in Gaul, Thrace, Cappadocia, and Pontus, he settled in 
Syria to study Hebrew, In 382 he became secretary to 
Pope Damasus, at Rome. D. at Bethlehem, 420 A. p. 
His translation of the Old and New Testamonts into 
Latin (the aca and the Lives and Writings af the 
Elder Christian Fathers, are among his principal con- 
tributions to Biblical literature. 

Jerome of Prague, (-prdg,) an eminent theologian 
among the Karly Reformers, took his name from the 
city of Prague, where he wasB. In 1400 he became a 
disciple of Huss (q. v.), and largely assisted in propagat- 
ing the Reformed Doctrines in Central Europe. He was 
condemned to death for heresy, and suffered with great 
fortitude, 1416. 

Jerrold, Doveias WILLIAM, (jér’rdid,) an English dram- 
atist, journalist, and miscellaneous writer, n. in London, 
1803 ; p. 1857. : 

Jersey. (jür'ze) the largest of the Channel Islands 

oup, lying off the N.W. coast of France, and a depen- 
ency of England. Length, abt. 12 m.; breadth, 7. Tt 
has an undulating surface, with a tolerably fertile soil, 

rowing large quantities of fruits and vegetables. Ita 
ed of milch cattle is noted; C. St. Helier's. Pop. 
56,227. 

Jer'sey, in Illinois, a S.W. co., b. on Missouri; area, 350 
sq. m.; C. Jerseyville. Pop. 15,054. 

Jer'sey City, in New Jersey, C. of Hudson co., on the 
W. bank of the Hudson River, and opposite to the city 
of New York, is à considerable and prosperous town — 
a suburb, in fact, of New York —and the entrepót of 
an extensive railroad and canal system, and of several 
lines of ocean steamships, 
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Jersey ville, ( jür'ze-vil,) a vill. of Minois, C. of Jersey 
co, abt. 71 m. 8.W. of Springfield. 

Jerusalem, (je-roo'sah-lém,) [Gr. Hierosolyma] a fa- 
mous city of W. Asia, and anciently the C. of Judea, even 
asit was later of Christendom. It is situate in the modern 
dist. of El Kuds, Syria, 37 m. E. of the Mediterranean, 
24 W.of the river Jordan, and 126 S.E. of Damascus, and 
stands at an elevation of some 2,500 ft. above sea-level ; 
N. Lat. 31? 46' 43”, E. Lon. 35° 13'. Its most imposing 
modern structures are the mosque of the Sultan Omar, 
eccupying the site of the Holy ‘Temple of the Jews; and 
the Church of 
the Holy Sepul- 
ehre, containing 
the tom bs of God- 
frey of Bouillon, 
and of Baldwin, 
king of J. Gener- 
ally speaking, 
the aspect of the Ge 
modern city is 
mean, poor, and 
dirty, and merits 
little notice, J., Si 
after belonging = 


became under * 
David the C. of 
the kingdom of 
Israel, and ar-~ 
rived at its acme 
of prosperity and 
splendor under 
Solomon, who 
erected the Tem- 
ple, It became a 

bylonian col- 
ony after its conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, 599 m. c., 
until the time of Cyrus, who ended the captivity of its 
inhab. It afterward passed under Egyptian and Syrian 
rule, until its redemption by the Maccabees. Next, the 
Romans took possession, during whose occupation oc- 
curred the mission, trial, and crucifixion of Christ the 
Saviour. Finally, J., after being taken aftera long siege 
by the emperor Titus, was burned and its people passed 
into slavery, the Romans erecting on its site & city 
under the name of ZElía Capitolina. After the conver- 
sion to Christianity of the eniperor Constantine, J. be- 
came once more Jerusalem, the “ holy city " of the evan- 
gelized world, In 1076, it passed under Saracenic rule 
until its rescue from the hands of the Infidels by the 
Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, 1099, which great 
warrior became the first of its line of Latin kings ex- 
tending over a period of 60 years to the timeof Saladin, 
who once more raised the Crescent over its walls. 
Finally, in 1517, it became definitively annexed to the 
Ottoman empire. Pop, 25,000 — a mixture of Moslems, 
Christians, and Israelites. 

Jeru'salem Artichoke. (Bot.) See HELIANTHUS. 

Jes'samine, in Kentucky, an E. central co.; area, 250 
sq. m. ; 0. Nicholasville. . 8,638. 

Jesuits, (j/z'u-its.) (Eccl. Hist.) Bce Soctery or JESUS. 

Jes'uits Bark. See Crncnonacea. 

Jesus Christ, ( jé'z1s krist,) the name by which, when 
the Son of God was born into the world, he was known 
among men. This name was given him according to 
a divine message to his mother before his conception, 
and also to Joseph her husband (Matt, i. 21, 25; Luke i. 
$1). The date of his birth is variously placed. Wiseler 
gives a table of the conjectures of different learned 
men, assigning it from 7 to 1 p. c. His own judgment 
would fix on Feb. 4 s.c. The exact date of his death is 
also much disputed ; and the space of time within which 
it is placed by various critics ranges from 29 to 35 A. D. 
We cannot here state tlie reasons of this divergence of 
opinion, but it may be observed that the reckoning of 
dates from the birth of Christ did not begin till the 6th 
cent. when error on such a pofnt was very probable. 
With the accounts given by the Evangelists of the birth 
of J., his ministry, death, resurrection, and ascension 
into heaven, every one may be supposed familiar. The 
modern opponents of Christianity do not, in general, 
dispute the historic truth of the gospel narrative of the 
life of J., the miracles of course excepted, They regard 
him as having merely adapted his conduct and teaching 
to the notions common among the Jews, and in partie- 
ular to their expectation of the Messiah; whilst they 
admit the unequalled excellence of the religious and 
moral system tanght by him. The inconsistency of this 
scheme is held to be obvious by orthodox theologians, 
us an instance of which may be quoted a passage from 
the introdnctíon to tbe remarkable work ublizhed 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. (The Life of Jesus the 
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Ohvist, New York, 1872). “That Christ should be the 
centre and active cause of such stupendous imposture, 
on the supposition that miracles were but deceptions, 
shocks the moral feeling of those even who disbelieve his 
divinity. Widely as men differ on every topic connected 
with the Christ, there is one ground on which all stand 
together, namely, that J. was good. Even Infidelity 
would feel bereaved in the destruction of Christ's moral 
character. But to save that, and yet to explain away 
the miracles which he wrought, has put ingenuity to 
ludicrous shifts. Renan (Zafe of Jesus), to save fhe 
character of his poetic hero, is obliged to depict him as 
the subject of an enthusiasm which grew upon him 
until it became a self-deceiving fanaticism. It seems, 
then, that the whole world has been under the influ- 
ence of one who was not an impostor only because ho 
was mildly insane! " A 

Jet, (j%.) (Gr. gagates, from Gagas, a river of Syria.y 
(Min.) A eolid, opaque, inflammable substance, consid- 
ered to be a variety of lignite, fonnd in large detached 
masses, of a fine and regular structure, having a grain 
like that of wood, splitting more casily in one direc- 
tion than in any other, «nd taking a good polish. It is 
very light, moderately hard, and not fusible; but it is 
readily inflammable, aud burusa long time with a fino 
greenish flame. It attracts light substances when 
rubbed, becoming electric, like amber; hence it has 
been called black amber. It is frequently used for or- 
namental purposes, buttons, bracelets, snnff-boxes, etc, 

Jet d'Enw, (zha-do.) [Fr.] A fountain which throws 
up water high into the air. 

Jeterus, (jit'ür-üs.) (Bot.) A yellowness of the green 
parts in plants, Vegetable jaundice. 

Settee, or Jurry, (jét'te.) (Arch.) That part of a build- 
ing which overhangs the lower part. $ 

Jettison, (jé'te-stin,) or Jetsam, (From Fr. jeter, to 
fling away) (Mar. Law.) That which is thrown over- 
board to lighten a ship when in imminent peril of 
foundering and the like; it usually consists of heavy 
and bulky articles of cargo. If the residue of the cargo 
bo saved by such sacrifice, the property saved is bound 
to pay a portion of the general loss, 

Jetty, (jét'te.) [Same deriv.] (Civ. Engin.) A pier or 
landing-place constructed on the banks of a river, &c.; 
sometimes it is applied also to a mole or break water. 

Jeu d'esprit, (zhoo-daiz-pre’.) [Fr., astroke of humor.) 
A witty or epigrammatic saying. 

Jew, (Tes Wanvenina.) (Lit.) The name of a fabulous 
character who forms the subject of a legend inserted in 
the chronicle of Matthew of Paris, in which he is repre- 
sented as the Jew who reviled the Saviour on his way 
to execution, and for which Christ punished him by 
sentencing him to walk the earth forever. In later 
times, this myth has given rise to quite a literature of 
its own, from the respective pens of Schubart, Mosen, 
Klingmann, Qninet, Croly, Dumas the Elder, Glckers 

* Prol: ori) Tee wa paie ete JA 
ewel, (jori. t. gioj rom gioia, joy, r 
sonal ornament, ed ina moterstoos: fo. mean a gure 
tion in which one or more precious stones are set. 
Popularly, there is much confusion between the terms 
gem and J.; the former belongs especially to precious 
Stones, and the latter to ornaments formed of the 
precious metals with or without the aid of gems. 

Jewellers Red Rouge. (Chem.) See COLCOTHAR. 

Jews, (jooz,) ce) [From Heb, Yehudin.] (His) In 
contrast to the obscurity in which the origin of other 
nations is veiled, we have the evidence of Holy Writ for 
the rise, progress, decline, and fall of this most illus- 
Sons poopie of aucient times. They deduced their riso 
from Arphaxad, the son of Shem; and we have it on 
record, that Abraham, the 6th in descent from Heber, 
the grandson of Arphaxad, dwelt in Assyria, but re- 
moved into Canaan or Palestine, abt. 2000 years B. C. 
They were first called Hebrews (q. v.), afterwards 
Israelites (q. v.), and Judæans or Jews after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which last name has subsisted to our 
own days. It may be proper to give here a brief sketch 
of the Story of the Jews after the close of the Cap- 
tivity (q. v.), through the period in which sacred history 
does not chronicle their deeds and fortunes. The cap- 
tivity had widely dispersed them. Besides those carried 
to Babylon, many wentinto Egypt, and made themselves 
a home there. Throughout other countries bodies of the 
Jews were settled in the various provinces — perhaps 
even beyond the limits — of the Persian empire. The 
restored in Judea were of course vassals of the same 
crown. But this monarchy was subverted by Alexander 
the Great, who is said to have bestowed privileges on 
the Jews. On his early death, 222 n. c, four kingdoms, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt, were formed of 
his dominions, Between the two Lus oanipd Judea lay, 
and was for a Jong while under the power of one or 
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other of them, and frequently the battle-field of their 
armies. It formed part of the kingdom of Egypt under 
Ptolemy Soter, and was favorably treated by Ptolem 
Philadeiphus, in whose reign most probably the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old Testament was commenced. 
Oppressed by Ptolemy Philopator, the Jews revolted, 
and placed themselves under Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria. By Antiochus Epiphanes they were cruelly 
persecuted; their religion was proscribed, and their 
temple profaned. Thon that determined patriotic spirit 
was roused which, under the leadership of the Maccabean 
family, high-priests as well us priuces, achieved at last 
their independence. The regal title was taken by Aris- 
tobulus, of this family, son of Hyrcanus, 107 B. C., and 
transmitted to his successors. But the 
was now extending itself in the Eust. Syria was made a 
Roman province by Pompey, who took Jerusalem 63 
B.0.; and from that time the Jews were more or less 
directly dependent on the authority of Rome. The 
sovereignty was indeed granted to members of the 
Herodian family, of whom I[crod tho Great, and, after 
an interval, Herod Agrippa I., had the largest dominion. 
But ultimately the Jews were governed by Roman pro- 
curators, till the disastrous war in which their capital, 
their ritual, their polity were destroyed by Vespusian 
and Titus (see JERUSALEM). They still exist, a separate 
nation, the living evidence of prophecy; and though 
withont a country, they exercise no unimportant in- 
fluence on the affairs of the world. And tlie time may 
come when they may again assume their place, and re- 
occupy their land, a faithful people under the renewed 
protection of the God of their fathers. Although in- 
termixed for 18 centuries with so many diverse nations, 
the Jews have not only preserved their religion, but 
also a certain national type of feature, of which the 
most salient points are a dark skin, thick lips, and an 
aquiline nose, Their religious doctrines and rites nre 
detailed in the five books of Moses, hence called the 
Law. The Curattes acknowledge no other code; but 
the Rabbinists, one of the two sects into which the 
Jews are divided, add those precepts inculcated by the 
Talmud. The following is a summary of the Judaism 
or religious creed of the Jews: — 1, that God is a creator 
and active supporter of all things; 2, that God is ons, 
and eternally unchangeable; 3, that God is incorporeal, 
and cannot have any material properties; 4, that God 
shall eternally subsist ; 5, that God is alone to be wor- 
shipped; 6, that whatever has been taught by the 
prophets is true; 7, that Moses is the head and father 
of all contemporary 4 cte-s, and of all those who lived 
before and shall live aftcr him; 8, that the law was 
given by Moses; 9, tl t the law shall always exist, and 
never be altered; 10, that God knows all the thoughts 
and actions of men; 11, that God will reward the ob- 
servance and punish the breach of his law ; 12, that the 
Messiah is to come, though he tarry a long time; and 
13, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead when 
God shall think fit, These doctrines, commonly re- 
ceived by the Jews to this day, were drawn up about 
the end of the 11th century by the famous Jewish rabbi 
Maimonides. 

Jew’s Harp, (-hahrp.) [A corruption of jaw's harp, 
from its being held between the jaws when played 
upon.] (Mus.) An insignificant instrument, which, 
placed between tho teeth, yields, by means of a spring 
struck by the finger, a sound of a twanging character 
that is modulnted by the breath of the performer. 

Jeypore, or Jey poor, (ja-poor^,) a semi-indep. state 
of India, under British sovereignty, in Rajpootana; 
area, 15,121 


sq.m. Its C., Jeypore, is one of the finest 
of Hindoo cities. 


Pop. of state, 1,110,000; of the cap., 


63,400. 

Jezebel, (jčz'e-bl.) (Script. The cruel and perfidious 
wife of Ahab, king of Israel, slain by order of Jehu. 
Jhansi, ( jin'se,) a state of India, in Bundelcund, under 
British protectorate. Area, 2,500 sq. m. Pop. 200,000; 

C. Jhansi, abt. 100 m. S.E. of Gwalior. 

Jhelum, (Jé'lüm.) (Anc. yee, A river of India, 
rising in Cashmere, and joining the Chenubin the Pun- 
jab, in N. Lat. 31? 10’, E. Lon. 72° 9. On its banks Al- 
exander the Great defeated Porus. 

Jib, (jib.) [From L. jibba, a protuberance.] (JVaut) A 
large staysail extended from the outer end of a ship's 
bowsprit, and prolonged by the jib-boom to the fore- 
topmast-head. A flying jib is a sail rigged out as a 
boom, running out beyond the jib-boom. 

Jib-boom. (-5oom'.) (Naut) That spar which extends 
out at a slight angle from a ship's head, and on which 
the jib and flying-jib are set. 

Jiddah, or Jeppau, (Jid'dah,) a seaport of Arabia, on 
the Red Sea, 60 m. W. of Mecca, of which city it forms 
the commercial entrepót. Pop. 22,000. 


Jig, Jig.) [From It. giga, a hurdy-gurdy.] (Danc., d.) 


oman power | Joan of crap i 


JOD 


A brisk, lively dance or quickstep, somewhat reaem- 
bling the time and motion of the hornpipe;—it is the 
fuvorite dance of tiie Irish peasantry. Also, a light, 

uick air in 6-8 time, played to performers in the above 


ance. 

Jigger, (jig'gr.) [From jig.) (Nanut.) An apparatus 
consisting of a piece of rope abt. 5 ft. in length, fitted 
with a block at one end, and a sheave at the other : — 
used in belaying a cablo while being hauled in. 

Joan, (jón,) Pore, the title given to a female impostor 
of the 9th cent., who was said to have assumed male 
attire, and to havo been elected Pope (in ignorance of 
her sex), in succession to Leo, IV. The falsity of this 
tale is now gohendiy admitted. 

;) [Fr. JEANNE D'ARC, “ La Pucelle 
d'Orleans,” ] a famous heroine of French history, B. in 
the ranks of the peasantry at Domremy, Lorraine, 1411 
She early conceived tho idea that Heaven had inspired 
her with the divine mission of becoming the savior of 
her country, then torn by rival factions and desolated 
by English invaders. She, accordingly, in 1429, sought 
out her sovereign, Charles VII., then at Chinon, and 
declared to him that she was commissioned to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and conduct him (the king) to Rheims 
to receive coronation. Charles believed her, gave her 
military rank, placed troops at her disposal, and she 
accomplished the first part of her promise; three 
months afterward, the second event came to pass. In 
1431, having been taken prisoner by the Burgundian 
allies of the English, the latter caused her to un- 
dergo a mock trial on a ch of sorcery, and infa- 
mously condemned her to be burned at the stake—a 
sentence carried into effect on the 3lst May, to the 
shame of all parties concerned, the Burgundians wha 
had betrayed her; the English who wreaked their re- 
venge against her; and the monarch she had done so 
much for, and who attempted nothing to save her. 

Joan of Naples, B. 1527, s. her grandfather, Robe 
on the throne of Naples, 1343. Two years afterwa: 
she connived at the murder of her husband, Prince An- 
drea of Hungary, and m. 2dly, Prince Louis de Taranto. 
Driven from her kingdom by the avenging hand of her 
slain husband's brother, Louis, king of Hungary, J. 
was restored to the throne by the Pope in 1352, in re- 
turn for the cession of Avignon. J. was put to death 
Dy order of Charles of Durazzo, conqueror of Naples, 


Joash, (jo'dsh,) son of Ahaziah, s. him in the throne 
of Judah, and was murdered, 838 B. 0., after a reign of 
40 years, 

Job, (j6b,) a patriarch of Uz, the most patient man of 
whom we have record, and whose life and deeds are re- 
counted in the canonical book of the Old Testament 
which bears his name. Whether Job was a real or a 
fictitious personage, has been discussed with much ani- 
mation by critics. The belief of many scholars is, that 
the Book of Job isa t dramatic poem, built on a 
basis of historical tradition. Some critics make it an- 
terior to Moses ; others, among whom are many of the 
Talmudical authorities, reae Moses himself as the 
author; while others attribute the work to the age of 
Solomon, when Hebrew poetry was in its full bloom. 
This book condemns the notion that there is a necessary 
connection between sin and suffering, and, without ex- 
plaining the cause of the latter in the case of a good 
man, displays the most sublime trust in the wisdom of 
the Divine Providence. It exhibits a noble spirituality; 
and in several places, the mysterious contradictions oi 
life seem to awaken in the soul of the writer thoughts 
of another life beyond the grave, in which God will vin- 
dicate the righteousness of His ways. Asa work both 
of genius and art, it occupies well-nigh the first rank 
in Hebrew literature, and is unsurpassed in sublimity 
of imaginative tho ht by any poem of antiquity. 

Jobber, (Jób'/bür.) [From job.) (Com.) A factor or mer- 
chant, who buys goods from importers to sell the same 
to retail dealers. 

Jocasta, e arte ipa (Heroic Hist.) The daughter of 
Creon of Thebes, who is represented, according to tho 
legend, as having married her own son (Edipus. On the 
discovery of this fact she killed herself. 

Jockey Club, (jók'e-) (Sports.) The name of a cele- 
brated corporation of noblemen and gentlemen, estab- 
lished in England in 1727, to control the national sport 
of horse-racing by enacting laws and regulations 
founded on honor and justice, and to decide all dis- 
puted cases which came within its cognizance as the 
great tribunal of the Turf. Within the last quarter of 
a century similar institutions have sprung up in other 
countries; thus there is the American Jockey Club,the 
Picos Os dl a ; x 

Jo Dnviess, à'ves,) in Illinois, a N.W.co.; area, 008 
sq. m.; C. Galena, ? 


JOE 


Joel, (jo'?1,) one of the twelve lesser prophets of Teracl, 
who appears to have flourished during the reign of Uz- 
ziah, abt. 800-750 5. c. The canonicity of the Book of 
the Old Testament which bears his name has never been 
contested, 

Joggle, (jog’gl.) (Arch. Any kind of jointing in 
which one stone is let into another:—it is a term 
somewhat indefinitely used. 

Johannes, (jo-hàn^ € (Contracted into Jor.) [L., 
John.] (Numis.) A Portuguese gold coin, worth 
about $8. 

Johannisberg, (yo-hdn'nis-bairg) a vill. and castle 
(Schloss) of Prussian Nassuu, N. of the Rheingau, and 
near the E. bank of the Rhine, 16 m. W. by N. of May- 
ence. It is noted for the choice description of Rhenish 
wine produced in its vineyards belonging to Prince 
Metternich, known as Sciloss-Johannisberger, Like To- 
kay, it improves with age, and fetches a high price on 
account of its limited production. 

John, (jon,) the baptismal appellation of quite a host 
of European monarchs and princes, — spiritual as well 
as temporal,— the chief of whom are the following, ar- 
ranged in the order of their respective countries :— 
Aragon: J. I. 8. his father Pedro IV. in 1387 ; n. 1395.— 
J. 1L, B. 1297, became king of Navarre in 1425 by his 
marriage with Queen Blanche of that country; in 1458 
he ascended the Aragonese throne, and carried on war 
successfully against Wonia, Castile, and France. D. 
1479.— Austria : Don JOHN or AUSTRIA, one of the most 
illustrious warriors of any age or country, was a natu- 
ral son of the emperor Charles V., B. at Ratisbon, 1546. 
At the age of 22 he was given by his brother, Philip II. 
of Spain, the chief command against the Moors of Gra- 
nada, whom he brought into subjection. In 1571 he 

* acted as generalissimo of the combined fleets of Spain 
and Italy, and on the 7th Oct. gained over the Turks 
the great naval victory of Lepunto, which for n time 

ralyzed the Ottoman power. Refusing the throne of 

reece, he carried his victorious arms into Africa, 
where he took Tunis and other cities. In 1576 he be- 
came viceroy of the Netherlands, and gained a series 
of brilliant successes over tlie revolted subjects of the 
king, his brother. D., it was suspected of poison, 1578. 
— Bretagne : Of 6 dukes of Brittany bearing this name, 
1217-1443, the most noteworthy was J. 1V., known also 
in history as Jean de Montfort, n. 1293, who carried on 
a long contest for possession of the duchy (supported 
by England) against Charles of Blois, the neminee 
of France. Failing at length to retain his throne, 
he fell into the hands of the Freuch, and, ufter a 4 
years’ imprisonment in the Louvre, D. in 1945. — Bur- 
gundy : J., surnamed Sans 
Peur, or THE FEARLESS, 
by the Sultan Bajazet, B. 
1371, s. his father Philip 
the Bold on the Burgun- 
dian throne. He fought 
ngainst the Turks, by 
whom he was made pris- 
oner; and against the 
English, caused the as- 
sassination of his rival at 
the French court, the 
Duc d'Orleans, 1407, and 
obtained almost sove- 
reign power in France as 
guardian of the Dauphin, 
at whose instigation he 
was murdered in 1419. 
Bohemia: J.or LUXEM- 
BOURG, son of the em- 

eror Henry VIL, was 
n 1309 elected king of 
Bohemia. He conquered 
Silesia, subjugated Po- 
land, and entered intoan 
alliance with France 
against the English, and 
fell at the batile of 
Crécy, in 1346.— Castile 
and Leon: J. Y. s. his 
father Henry II. in 1379, unsuccessfully carried on 
war against Portugal, and p. in 1390.— J. II., son of 
Henry III., ascended the throne in 1406, levied success- 
ful wars agninst the Navarrese and the Moors, and re- 
stored Castilian literature. By his second queen, he 
was father of Isabella the Catholic. D. 1454. — Den- 
mark: J. I. (II. of Sweden), son of Christian I. of Old- 
enburg, assumed the crown in 1481, and lost that of 
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for the crown dnring his brother Richard Ocur de 
Lion’a absence in the Crusade, he instigated the 
treacherous imprisonment of the latter by Leopold of 
Austria. Richard dying without issue in 1199, J. s. 
him. He speedily brought himself into popular odium ; 
was excommunicated by tbe Pope in 1208, and abjectly 
made submission to the papal Tognte ; next, he sought 
to deprive the nation of the charter of liberties granted 
it by Henry I. This proceeding united all classes 
against him; the barons raised a powerful army in co- 
operation with the citizens, and compelled the despic- 
able monarch by force to recognize the liberties of the 
people by the signing of the famous Magna Charta, 
1215. J.D. in 1216, execrated by his subjects as a man 
without one redeeming virtue. — France: John I., B. 
1316; p. the same year. — J. II., called LE Bon, 8. his 
father Philip of Valois, 1320. His reign was signalized 
by the battle of Poitiers, where he was defeated, and 
conducted prisoner to London; and by the revolt 
known as the Jacquerie (q. v.). D. in London, 1364, — 
Jerusalem: J. OF Dama. a Frenchman, after taking 
Jerusalem and Damietta, 1204-18, became king of the 
former city, and, in 1229, Regent of Constantinople. D. 
1237. — Poland : J. Y. s. his father Casimir IV. in 1492, 
After waging war against the Turks and Tartars, he D. 
in 1501.— J. III. See Sonirski.— Portugal: J. I., 
styled THE GREAT, B. 1357, was a natural son of Peter I., 
and, after the death of his brother Ferdinand, in 1385, 
assumed the monarchical power, to the exclusion of 
his niece Beatrix, wife of John I. of Castile. A war 
with Spain followed, in which J. was victorious, even 
as he also was, later, against the Moors. J.'s reign 
was distinguished by the progress of Portuguese mari- 
time discovery and colonization. D. 1433. — J. II., sur- 
named THE PERFECT, 8. his father, Alfonso V., in 1481. 
His reign was si nalized by victories gnined over the 
Moors and Castilians, and by expeditions to the East 
Indies. D. 1495.— J. ITI. s. his father, Emmanuel the 
Great,in 1521. He established the Inquisition in his 
realma, colonized Brazil,and sent out the expedition 
which discovered Japan. D. 1557. — J. IV. (Braganza) 
reigned 1640-56 ; he freed his country from the Spanish 

oke, and was the enactor of much wise national legis- 
ation. — J. V., son of Peter II. reigned 1707-50. — J. 
VI., B. 1769, was appointed Regent of Portugal in 1793. 
In 1807 he left his kingdom in consequence of its oc- 
cupation by the French, and retired to Brazil, of whick 
country he became the first emperor. — Sweden: J. I. 
s. Eric in 1216, and established Christianity in his king- 
dom. D. 1222.—J. II. Same as Jonn II. orp DENMARK.— 
J. TIL, son of Gustavus Vasa, B. 1537, ascended the 
throne in 1568, after deposing his brother Éric, and 
strove, but unsuccessfully, to restore the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. D.1592. — Popes. There were 23 pontiffs 
of this name, who reigned in the following order : 



















John I ..523-526|John XIII. ..905-972 
John II ..533-535|John XIV... 983-085 
John III 4.560-573|John XV ........ eee 985 
John IV «640-642 John XVI....... ePi 985-996 
John V..... ..085-686|John XVI., (anti-pope), 997 
John VI .. -101-105|John XVII................ 1003 
John VII..... -.705-707 John XVIII.. 

John VIII ..8T2-882|John XIX... 

John IX. --898-900| John XX 

John X.... 914-928 |John.X XI.. 

John XI... 931-936 John XXII ... 

John XII.. 956-964|John XXIII........1410-1415 


John Chrysos'tora, (St.) See Curysostom. 

John of Bru'ges. Seco Eyck (YAN). 

John of Jeru'salem, (Onprn or Sr.) ( Hist.) See 
HOSPITALLERS. 

John of Ley’den. Seo LEYDEN (JOHN or). 

John (St.), styled THE EVANGELIST, and one of the twelve 
Apostles, was a son of Zebedee and Salome. A fisher- 
man, like his brother James the Greater, he wns among 
the first to become a disciple of Jesus, and became one 
of the most successful of the propagators of the Chris- 
tian religion. He is accredited with the authorship of 
the Apocalypse, of three Epistles, and of the Gos 
which bears his name. He is said to have D. at Ephe 
sus, 99 A. D. 

John (St. called tne Baptist, son of Zacharias, a; 

oriest of the Jews, and of Elizabeth, the cousin of 

Mary, ths mother of Jesus. He early exercised the 
apostolic call, and began to preach in the valley of the 
Jordan, where Jesus received baptism at his hands, 
He afterward suffered imprisonment and death by com- 
mand of Herod. 


Sweden by a revolt of his subjects. D.1513.—ZEngland : | Johnson, ANDREW, (jón'sün,) l7th Pres. of the U. 


J. (surnamed Sansterre or Lackland), B. 1166, was the 
pee son of Henry II. His whole career forms 


States, was B. at Raleigh, N. C., in 1808, By trade a 
tai'*w;, and a self-educated man, be became a member 


one record of bsseness and turpitude. Intricuing{ of te legislature of Tennessee (his adopted Btate); 
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waa elected to PATI 1843-52, and became governor 
of Tennessee in 1853, and again in 1855. In 1857 he 
was elected to the National Senate, and in 1862 ap- 
pointed Military Governor of his State. Elected Vice- 
pront of the Union by the Republican party in 

864, he was sworn in as President in the following 
year, on the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. In this po- 
sition, his oppositlon to the measures adopted by Con- 
gress for the reconstruction of the Southern States in- 
volved him in a strnyg::le, which ended in 1808 with his 
impeachment on charges of high crimes and misde- 
meanors agalust the State. He was accordingly brought 
to trial, March 12, and acquitted on the 26th May fol- 
lowing. In Jan., 1875, Le was elected to the U. States 
Senate for the second time. D, [nly 81st 187 

John'son, Reverny, an American statesman, m. in 
Maryland, 1796, after. becoming a member of the bar, 
became a special pleader of high reputation. In 1845 
he entered Congress as a Whig senator, and in 1849 ac- 
cepted the office of Attorney-General of the U. States. 
Ile was reélected to the Senate for six years, 1563-9, 
and in 1868 was sent as minister to England, where he 
negotiated a treaty in settlement of the so-called Ala- 
bama claims, which met with rejection at the bands 
of Congress. D. 1876. 

Johnson, SAMUEL, an English lexicographer and 
author, p. at. Lichfield, 1709, and educated at Oxford. 
After some years’ employment in scholastic labors, ho 
repaired to London, 1737, where he commenced a liter- 
ary career — obscure in its opening, glorious ere its 
close. In 1747 he commenced upon the great work of his 
life, the Dictionary of the English Linguage — the first 
complete publication of the kind. Hisother productions 
comprise The Rambler; the Life of Rind Savage, the 

t; Rasselas; and the Lives of the English Poets, &c. 

r. J. was preéminently the literary “lion” of his time 
and country — the sun, so to speak, around which irra- 
diated Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Gibbon, and other 
lesser stara. D. 1784. 

Johnson, in Arlansas a north-western central co. ; 
area, 870 sq. m. C. Clarksville —In Georgia, an eastern 
central county; arca, 220 sq. m. C. Wrightaville.—In 
Illinois, n southern county; area, 800 sq. m. C. Vienna. 
—In Indiana, a sovthern ceutral county ; area, 820 aq. 
m. C. Franklin,.—]n Jwa, an ES.K. county; area, 616 
sq. m. C Tow City.—In Kunsas, an eastern county, 
bordering on Miseourl; area, 500 sq. m. C. Olathe.— 
In Kentuchy, an eostern. county; area, 200 sq. m. C. 
Paintville.—Ti Missouri, a western county; area, 790 
sq.m. C. Warrensburg.— In North Carolina, an east- 
ern central county: area, 670 sq. m. C. Smithfield. 
—In Nebraska, n sontheastern county; area, 375 8q. m. 
C. Tecumseh.— In Tennessee, a north-eastern county; 
area, 210 sq. m. C. Taylorsville.—In Terus, a north- 
eastern ceniral county: area, 850, sq. miles. C. Cle- 

burne. 

Johnston, ALBERT Syoney, ( jónz'tün,) a distingnished 
American Confederate general, n. in Kentucky, 1503, 

raduated at West Point, 1826. In 1857, he superseded 

eneral Houston as commander-in-chief of the Texan 
army; next became Texan war-secretary, and served as 
a colonel of American regulars during the Mexican war. 
In 1857 he commanded the expedition sent against the 
Mormons of Utah; and in 1860 was made military com- 
mander of the dept. of Kentucky and Tennessee, by the 
so-called Confederate govt. After the surrender of 
Fort Donelson, he formed a junction with the army of 
Fed Beauregard, and fell in the battle of Shiloh, April 
6, 1862. 

Johns'ton, ALEXANDER Keira, a Scottish geographer, 
». 1804. Ho is a member of the principal scientific ns- 
sociations of Europe and America, and by his National 
Allas (1843), Physical Atlas (1848), and Dictionary of 
ar le (1850), has rendered eminent services tu cos- 
mological science. 

Johns'ton, Joszer EaGLESTON, an American Confede- 
rate general, n. in Va., 1809, graduated at West Poiut, 
1529, and served with high distinction in the Mexican 
war. After kolding the rank of quartermaster-gen., 
und of brigadier-gen. in the National army, he resigned 
his commission in 1861, and received the rank of major- 
gen., in the Confederate service, immediately after. Ie 
800n proved himself one of the ablest of the Secessionist 


commanders. He "epo es in the victory of Bull 
Run, was defeated by Mc 








lellan at Williamsburg, 1862, 
and in turn defeated the Union forces at Fair Oaks, 
where he was severely wounded, In Nov. of same year, 
he was assigned the command of the W. Dept., and in 
Dec., 1863, that of the army detailed to oppose Gen. Sher- 
man's advance 8. After a series of battles without de- 
cisive resulta, he was finally compelled by Sherman to 
retire beyond the Chattahoochee, In 1865, lie held com- 
mayd in 8. Carolina, and surrendered his army to Geu, 


Joinville’, 


Joliette, a district of Canada, p. of Quebec. 


Jonathan, Vader eoi 
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Sherman, Apl. 26, on same terms as given to Gen. Lee, 


Johnstown, in Penne., a t. of Cambria cv., at the 


conflux of Conemaugh and Stony Creek, One of the 
leading manufacturing towns of Pa. The Cambria Iron 
Worksalone gave employment to over 5,000. persons. 
On May 31, 1553, a dreadful inundation occurred in the 
Valley of the Cousmangh, complutely obliterating thia 
busy place, and the lose of millions of dollars of prop- 
erty ; the most dixvsrous casualty of the kind which 
ever occurred in our history, Out of 30,000, the ert, 
pop. of tho Valley nt thi» tine, at loast 8,000 perished 
almost instantiy. 


Joinder, [irom Fr, joindre,](Lace.) Tho uniting ot 


two or moro of action in tho one declaration. 


Jotner, (join’tir.) [From jofn.] A mechanic whose voca- 


tion is the fitting togrrher of the several pieces of wood 
which nre prepared for the coustruction of any build- 
ing, and the like: — he diers from a carpenter, in that 
the latter is employed in doing the coarser work, ur 
that which demands less skill. 


Joint, (joint) [Fr. from l. junctura.] (Arch., dc.) A 


general term given to such appliances as serve to fasten 
together any two or more pieces of material used in 
building, wood-work, &c. (See HiNGE). — Iu masonry, 
the term designates the vertical junctures at the ends 
of layers of brick or stone, and to the slautwise junc- 
tures of the voussoirs of an arch. —( Rot.) The knot in 
the stem or stalk of a plant, — (4mat.) The plice where 
any bone is articulated with another, —(Geol.) A natu- 
ral fissure which often traverses rocks in etrnight and 
well determined lines. The joints (Fig. 186) are straight- 
cut chinks, often slightly open, often passing, not only 
through layers of successive deposition, but also through 
balls of limestone or other matter which have been 
formed by concretionary action, since the original ac- 
cumulation of the strata. Such joints, therefore, must 
often have resulted from one of the last changes super- 
induced upon sedimentary deposits. 


Jointer, Jointing-p'anc, (joint’r.) (Joiurry.) A 


plane larger than the fore-plane, used in smoothing the 
surface of boards, and in trimming the edges of such us 
are to be connected. 


Joint Stock Company, (-kiim'p'n-e.) (Eug. Law.) 


An assoviation of individuals who unite to carry out a 
particular object of a private nature by each taking 
and paying for shares in the common stock. The object 
of the association may be to manufacture some species 
of article, to conduct some branch of trade or commerce, 
the bnsiness of banking or insurance, or in general to 
do whatever work of a private nature any individual 
can do. In this conntry, where there are no statutes 
providing for joint stock companies, they are rather to 
be regarded as partnerships. 


Jointure, (jom!’yir.) [From 0. Fr: Diac (Law.) 


The aniuity payable to a widow out of her fate hus- 
band's estate, either by virtue of her marriage settle- 
ment, or under tlie terms of the deceased's will. 


Joinville, Jean, Si bE, (zInwohn-cil/,) a French chron- 


icler, B. in Champagne, 1221. Th accompanied Louis IX. 
(St. Louis) in his first crusade to the East, and became 
that monarch’s biographer. D. 1317, 

Francois Ferpinanp PrurLiPPE Lovis 
MARIE D'ORLEANS, PRINCE DE, n. 1818, is the 3d son of 
Louis Philippe L, sometime king of the French. He 
early entered the navy, and highly distinguished him- 
self in the bombardment of Vera Cruz, 1838. He after- 
wards commanded the squadron which brought home 
the remains of Napoleon I. from St. Helena; and, in 
1844, commanded the naval force which acted against 
Tangiers. After the revolution of 1848, he retired into 
exile in. England, and subsequently, to the court of 
his father-in-law, Dom Pedro, emperor of Brazil. In 
18571, after permission having been sccorded to the 
princes of his house to take up their residence in France 
us French citizens, he was restored to bis former rank 
of vice-admiral. 


Joliet, (jolet) in Illinois, a prosperous town, C. of 


Will co. on the Des Plaines River, 27 m. 8.W. of Chi- 
cago. Lt contains (he St. Penitentiary, 
Pop. 


23,075. 


Jolly-boat, (jol'le-.) (Naut) A large bont attached 


toa ship: —chiefly used in holding communication with 
the shore. 


Jonah, or Jo’nas, (jo'nah.) (Script.) One of the 


lesser prophets of Israel, is said hy some to have lived 
in the reign of Jeroboam II., abt. 500 p. c. ; by others, 
in that of Jehu. He forms the subject of the canoni- 
cal book of the Old Testament which bears his name. 
(Seo 2 Kings xiv. 25; Matthew xii. 39, 41; Luke xi. 
(Seript.) Son of Saul, and 


the bosom-triend of David, who bewailed his untimely 


- 
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death in one of the most beantiful of his son¢s.—Also, | Josephine, Marie Josepn Rose TASCHER DE LA Pao 


ason of Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabeus. 
He succeeded his brother Judas in the leadership of 
the Jews, and was made high-priest by Alexander Ba- 
las. After some vicissitudes of fortune, he renewed 
the league his brother had formed with the Romans, 
and was at last treacherously slain by Tryphon. 

Jones, Owen, (jónz,) an English architect and arche- 
ologist, B. 1809, has made a European reputation by 
his profound study of Saracenic architecture, and as 
the designer of the Alhambra Court in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London. His Grammar of Ornament (1856) has 
gone through numerous editions. D. 1874. 

Jores, PAUL, (whose real name was JonN PAUL) a fa- 
mous American naval officer, B. in Scotland, 1747. He 
early emigrated to Virginia, and, after a short career in 
the merchant-service, took command of the Ranger, a 
letter of marque of 18 guns, with which vessel he made 
& descent upon the W. coasts of England and Scotland, 
destroyed some shipping in the port of Whitchaven, 
and burnt Lord Selkirk’s castle at St. Mary's Isle. In 
1779, he commanded the Bon Homme Richard, a 45-gun 
frigate, and inflicted much damage upon English mer- 
chantmen. In Sept. of the same year, he fonght an ob- 
stinate battle with the Serapis, a frigate of 44 guns, 
which at length surrendered: the Bon Homme Richard 
sinking from the effects of the damages she had re- 
ceived, a few hours afterwards. In 1788, he became a 
rear-admiral in the Russian service, but having quar- 
relled with one of the Russian admirals, he was dis- 
missed his command, and D, in poverty in Paris, 1792. 

Jones, Sig WILLIAM, an English orientalist, and one of 
the greatest linguists of his time; 5. in London, 1746; 
D. 1194. 

Jones, in G a, & central co.; area, 378 sq. m.; C. 
Clinton.— In hwa, an E. county; area, 576 square 
miles. ; County Seat, Anamosa.—In Mississippi, a 8 E. 
county ; area, 600 square miler; County Seat, Ellis- 
ville —In North Carolina, a S E. county ; area, 480 
square miles; County Seat, Trenton. 

Jonson, Bex, ( jón'siin)) nn English dramatic poet, the 
frieud and contemporary of Shakspeare, B. in London, 
1574. His writings largely contributed to the refine- 
ment of the English drama; and of his comedies, Erery 
Man in His Humour, and The Alchemist, still rank as 
standards upon the stage of his country. D. 1637. 

Jop’ in Palestine. See JAFFA. 

nens, JAKOB, (yòr'dahnz,) a great painter of the 
Flemish school, B. at Antwerp, 1594. He studied under 
Van Oort and Rubens, and his works are distinguished 
by their rich and harmonious coloring; among the 
finest of them are The Adoration of the Shepherds; St. 
Peter Cutting off the Ear of Malchus ; and Jesus Christ in 
the Midst of the Doctors. D. 1678. 

Jordan, (j'idn, the principal river of Palestine, 
famous in Biblical history. It rises bet. the E. Lebanon 
Mts. and Mount Hermon, and after a S. course of 200 
m. empties into the N. end of the Dend Sea. It connects 
with the Lake of Tiberias and the small lake of El 

. Huleh. It is very shallow throughout its extent. 

Jo'ram. See JEHORAM. 

Jorullo, or Xorullo, (ho-rool’yo,) a Mexican vol- 
cano, 150 m. W.8.W. of the city of Mexico; height, 4,265 
2 above sea-level. Its last violent eruption occurred 

n 1759. 

Joseph, (jo22f.) ( ) One of the twelve patriarchs, 
and the favorite son of Jacob, sB. in Mesopotamia about 
1525 B.c. His history is one of the most pleasing and 
instructive in the Bible (Gen. xxx.-1.. His sons Eph- 
raim and Manasseh were each a tribe-progenitor. — 
Also, the reputed father of Jesus Christ, husband of the 

` Virgin. Little is told of him in Scripture, save that he 
was of the seed of David, and a just man, one who car- 
ried on the trade of a carpenter at Nazareth. 

Jo’seph I., Emperor of Germany, B. 1676, became suc- 
cessively king of Hungary and of the Romans, before 
succeeding his father, Leopold I., on the imperial throne 
in 1705. In conjunction with England, Holland, and 
Savoy, and with such generals as Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, he gained many victories over Louis 
XIV. D. 1711. — J. II., B. 1741, son of Francis I. by 
Maria Theresa, became emperor in 1764, and at the 
death of his mother in 1780, s. to thecrown of Hungary. 
The chief events of his reign were the participation (s 
the division of Poland, along with Russia and Prussia; 
the abolition of feudal serfdom; the abridgment of 
papal influence and clerical rights; and a revolt of the 
Hungarians which arose from an attempting substitu- 
tion of the German for the Magyar language. D. 1790. 

Joseph Emanuel, (e-mdn’u-cl,) n. 1114, 8. his father, 
John V., as king of Portugal in 1750. During his reign 
occurred the great earthquake of Lisbon, 1755; the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits; and the limitation of the powers 
of tbe Inquisition in Portugal, D, 1777, 


RIE, (jo-ze-feen', 
first Empress 
the French, B. in 
Martinique, 1763. 
She m. 1st, the 
Vicomte de Beau- 
harnais by 
whom she be- 
came mother of 
Eugene (see 
BEAUHARNAIS), 
and Hortense 
q. v.), mother of 

apoleon III. 
Her husband 
perished during 
the Reign of 
Terror, and she 
m. 2dly, in 1796, 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the newly- 
appointed com- 
mander- in - chief 
of the army of 
Italy. Sharing 
her husband's 
fortunes, she be- 
came in time the 
occupant of an 
imperial throne, 
which she 
ndorned by her beauty, grace, and womanly virtues, 
Failing, however, to afford an heir to the new mon- 
archy, Napoleon, despite the promptings of his better 
nature, resolved to divorce her, which act was consum- 
mated in 1809, J. thereupon retiring into privacy at her 
château of Malmaison. She p. in 1814, after having 
received every mark of respect and sympathy from the 
nllied sovereigns who had entered France. 

Josephine’, in Oregon, a 8.W. co., b. on California; 
«rea, 1,350 sq. m.; C. Kirby. 

Josephus, FLaviIUs, ( jo-se/füs,) an eminent Jewish his- 
torian, B. at Jerusalem, 37 A. D. He early joined the 
Essenes sect, passed three years of eremitical lifein the 
desert, and in 63 repaired to Rome, where he effected 
the release of some Jews sent prisoners thither by the 
governor Felix. On his return he assumed the gover- 
norship of Galilee, and obstinately defended the city of 
Jotapata agninst the Roman arms. Ile afterwards ac- 
companied the emperor Vespasian to Rome, where he 
became naturalized. D. abt. 95 4. D. His chief writings 
are the History of the Jewish War, in 7 books, and the 
Antiquities of the Jews, in 20 books ; both works written 
in Greek, have since been translated into Latin and the 
chief modern languages. 

Joshua, (jósMü-ah.) (Script. Son of Nun, who s. to 
the command of the Israelites after the death of Moses, 
and gained many victories over the Canaanites. The 
book of the Scriptures which bears his name was 
probably written in the time of Samuel. J.died at the 
age of 110, abt. 1425 B. c. 

Josiah, (jo-si'ah.) (Script) A king of Judah, s. his 
futher Amon, 641 B. C., at the age of 8 years. He was 
an able and pious prince; reigned 31 years, and was 
killed in a battle against Pharaoh-Necho,king of Egypt, 
abt. 610 B. c. 

Jouffroy, THÉODORE Simon, (shoof'fricaw,) a French 
philosopher of the eclectic school, p. 1796; p. 1842. 

Jourdan, (zhoor-dén',) JEAN Baptiste, a marshal of 
France, n. 1762. In 1793, while commander-in-chief of 
the French army, he gained a great victory over the 
Austrians at Wattignies. In the following year, while 
in command of the army of the Moselte, he won the 
battles of Arlon, Fleurus, and Aldenhoven, and took 
Charleroi, Luxembourg, Düsseldorf, and Frankfort. In 
1796 he met with a signal repulse at Würzburg, at the 
hands of the Archduke Charles; afterwards president 
of the Council of Five Hundred, and in 1796 com- 
mander-in-chief on the Danube, where he was a second 
time defeated by the Archduke Charles. In 1804, he 
was made a marshal. He accompanied King Joseph to 
Naples, and afterwards to Spain, where he was actively 
employed as a general. Louis XVIII. made him & 
count in 1815, and a peer of France in 1819. D. 1833. 

Journal, bli [Fr., from It. giornale.] (Com.) A 
book in which are entered the daily transactions of mer- 
cantile business, and from which the ledger is posted, 
in conjunction with the cash-book ; — hence, any diary 
or record of daily events. — ( Lit.) A general term ap- 
plied to a newspaper, or other periodical publication ; 
also, the narrative of the proceedings of any learned 
society, e-(Nav.) Same as Log, q. v —(Mach.) That 
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bearing of a shaft which is subject to torsion ; — hence, 
the journal-box is a box, in two or more parts, which 
the journals of a pin, shaft, or axle sustain and give 
motion to. 

Journalism, (-izm.) [From journal.] A general term 
for the editorial aud reportorial conduct of public news- 
papers: in other words, it designates that branch of 
literature which treats of and narrates public events. 

Joust. (Chwalry.) Seo TOURNAMENT. 

Jove, (jóv.) (Myth.) A name of JUPITER, q. v. 

Jovian, Jovianus Fravivs CLAUDIUS, (Jo've-dn,) a 
Roman emperor, B. in Pannonia, 331 A. D, was elected 
to the imperial throne by the soldiery, 363, after the 
death of Julian the Apostate, whom he had accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Persians. D. 364. 

Joyeuse, ANNE, Duc DE, (zhwah-yooz^,) admiral of 
France, and a favorite of Henri IIL.; B. abt. 1561 ; killed 
at the battle of Coutras, 1557. 

Jua b, (joo'ab,) in Utuh an E. central co. ; area, 950 
sq.m. It contains Mt. Nebo, which rises to the height 
of 12,000 ft. ; U. Nephi. 

Juan, (hoo'àn.) The Spanish nume for JOHN, q. v. 

Juan, (San,) or Guam, the principal and southernmost 
of the Marianne Islands, N. Pacific Ocean ; N. Lat. 270°, 
E. Lon. 1459. It is ubt. 100 m. in circuit, is mountainous 
for the most part, and of volcanic formatiou. The 
graniards have a small settlement here. Pup. 8,000. 

Juan Fernandez, (hoo-an für-nán'daith,) a rocky 
island in the Pacific Ocean, abt. 100 m. off Valparaiso, on 
the coast of Chili, to which it belongs. It is 18 m. long, 
6 m. broad, and is for the most part covered with high 
rocky peaks. Here resided in solitude for four years 
(1701-8) a Scottish mariner, one Alexander Selkirk, 
whose story is believed to have suggested the idea of 
the Robinson Crusoe of Defoe, 

Juanpore, (joo-in-poor,) a town of Hindostan, p. 
Allahabad, C. of a district of sume name; Lat. 25° 45/ 
N., Lon. 82° 38 E. Pop. 30,000. 

Juarez, BENITO, (Sp. hoo-ah-raith,] President of Mexico, 
E. 1807, of native Indian extraction, after serving in 
Congress, became governor of Oajaca, until dismissed 
from his office by Santa Anna in 1853. lle next acted 
as minister of justice under the presidency of Alvarez, 
and as secretary of state under Comonfort. llis nomi- 
nation by the Liberal party as the latter'8 successor 
caused a civil war, resulting in the election of J. to the 
presidential chair in 1801. In 1503, however, he was 
dispossessed by the French, who placed Maximilian of 
Austria (g. v.) on the throne. After the withdrawal of 
the French, and the betrayal of the emperor, who was 
shot by decree of J., the lutter became in ruler of 
Mexico in 1867; from which period his official position 
was more than once imperilled by insurrections against 
his authority, the gravest one being that of Gen. Porfi- 
rio Diaz and others in 1871-2. D. Aug. 18, 1872. 

Juba I., (joo’bah,) king of Numidia and Mauritania, 8. 
his father Hiempsal, about 50 Bp. c, He supported the 
cause of Pompey ; gained a decisive victory over Curio, 
a lieutenant. of Cæsar, and, after Pompey's defeat at 
Pharsalia, for some time held Cæsar himself in check in 
Africa. He was defeated at Thapsus, and killed him- 
self, n. c. 42.—J. II. was carried to Rome by Cesar, who 
gave him a liberal education. Augustus restored him 

“to the throne of his father, b. c. 30. He wrote in Greek 
several works on various subjects. D. 17 A. p. 

Jubal, (joo'bál.) (Script) Son of Lamech, and descend- 
ant of Cain, and the reputed inventor of the lyre and 
the shepherd's pipe. 

Jubilee, (jo/be-le.) [From L. jubilans, a shouting. 
(Eccl. Hist.) Among the anc. Jews, a festival celebrate 
at the expiration of every 50 years, in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the race from Egyptian bondage. 
At this feast, which was wholly a season of rejoicing, 
all debts were to be cancelled; all bond-servants were 
granted their liberty; all slaves or captives were set 
free; and all estates which had been sold reverted to 
the original proprietors or their descendants. The ob- 
servance of the J. was abandoned at the æra of the 
Babylonian Captivity. Among the moderns, Pope 
Boniface VIIT. instituted a year of J., 1300, in which all 
should receive plenary indulgence who came to pay 
their devotions at the tombs of the Apostles, at Rome; 
such festivals were then intended to be of centenary 
occurrence. Clement V., however, reduced the interval 
to 50 years, whence it derived its nume of jubilee, from 
its correspondeuce in point of time to the Jewish cele- 
bration. In 1389, Urban V. diminished the term to 33 
years; but it was restored by Nicholas V., to 50, as be- 
fore; finally, in 1470, Paul Il. fixed it at 25. It begins 
on Christmas Day, by the Pope opening with imposing 
ceremonies a door in the church of St. Peter's which is 
walled up at every other time. The last celebration oc- 
ewrred iu 1590, 
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Judea, (j ah.) (Anc. Geog.) See PALESTINE. 

Judah, (joo'dah,) one of the twelve Jewish patriarchs, 
B. 1755 B.C., was the 4th son of Jacob, and became the 
progenitor of the chief tribe of Israel. After the con- 
quest of Canaan, its territories stretched from the Dead 
Sea on the E. to the Mediterranean on the W. (though 
the Philistines long held possession of the fertile dist. 
W.of the mountains of J.), and from Jerusalem (ex- 
cluding that city) on the N. to the land of the Amale- 
kites on the S. The capital of the tribe was Hebron. 
On the division of the Hebrew monarchy into two king- 
doms,— natural consequence of tribal jealousy, — the 
single tribe of Benjamin adhered to J., and it was but 
the fragment of an empire which wus ruled afterwards 
by the house of David (1 Kings xii. 16, 17). The small 
kingdom of J. endured for 133 years after the destruc- 
tion of its rival, and was brought to a close by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 588 B.C., who carried the vanquished in- 
habitants to Babylonia and distributed them beyond 
the Euphrates. After their return from captivity, thia 
tribe in some sort united in itself the whole Hebrew 
nation, who from that time were known only as Judi, 
Jews, descendants of Judah. 

Judas Iscariot, (-is-kdi/e-ót) one of the twelve dis- 
ciples chosen by Jesus, aud the one who betrayed his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver; after which he very 
properly “ went and hanged himself.” 

Judaism, ( Vasile? (Eccl. Hist.) See Jews. 

Ju'das-tree. (Bot) Sce CERCIS. 

Jude (St.), (jood,) or JUDAS. (Script) One of the 
apostles, brother of St. James the ,und supposed to 
have been martyred at Berytus abt. the year 80. The 
Epistle which bears his name is one of the smallest and 
least important books in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, and one whose canonical authority has been 
much disputed both in ancient and quite modern times. 

Judge, (jüdj.) (Fr. Juge, from L. judez.] (Law. A 
legal functionary empowered to preside at the hearin;z 
of causes brought before a court of judicature, and after 
hearing evidence thereon, to pronounce judgment or 
sentence according to the circumstances and justice of 
the case. 

Judges, (Tig Book or.) (Script. A canonical book 
of the Old Testament, so called from its relating the 
state of the Israelites under the administration of many 
illustrious persons who were called judges, from the 
circumstance of their being both the civil and military 
governors of the people. The power of the judges ex- 
tended to affairs of peace and war. They were protec. 
tors of the laws, defenders of religion, und avengers of 
all crimes; but they could make no laws, and impose 
no new burdens upon the people. They lived without 
pomp or retinue, unless their own fortunes enabled 
them to do it; for the revenues of their office consisted 
jn voluntary presents from the people. Their adminis- 
tration continued from the death of Joshua till the be- 
giuning of the reign of Saul. 

Judgment, (jüdj'ment.) [From judge.] (Law.) The 
dictum rendered by a judge, as conveying the decision 
of a court of law with respect toa cause brought before 
it for adjudication, All J. are either én/erlocutory or 
final. The first are such as are given in the middle of 
a cause; the latter, such as summarily puts ap end to 
a cause, either by giving a verdict in favor of, or, on the 
other hand, by nonsuiting the plaintiff. — ( Log.) That 
inductive process of the human understanding which, 
by connecting different ideas together, affirms or re- 
jects certain propositions given to it for solution or 
decision. According to the Aristotelian theory, J. is 
of 3 classes : — problematical, when grounded upon mere 
opinion; assertive, when based upon instinctive reason- 
ing or perception ; and demonstrative, when susceptible 
of proof or authorization Ly means of corollary judg- 
ments. 

Judiciary, (joo-dish'yire.) [From L. judicium, judg- 
ment.] (Law: and Pol.) That branch of the executive 
govt. of a country, which is composed of the collective 
body of judges, and exclusively refers tu the adminis- 
tration of the law ;—sometimes termed judicature. 

Judicium Dei, (joo-dis/yàm de'i.) |L., God's judg- 
ment.] (Hist) In the Middle Ages, the term by which 
the interposition of God was supposed to occur in cer- 
tain extraordinary investigations of secret crime, such 
us, for instance, the trial by battle the ordeal by 
touch, &c. 

Judith, (joo'dith,) a heroine of Israel, whose name has 
been given to one of the Apocryphal books of the Bible. 
She is said to have by artifice guined the tent of the 
Assyrian general, Holoferues, at Bethulia, whom she 
decapita during his sleep; bearing away his gory 
head in triumph, The most general opinion among 
critics is that the history of J. is a Jewish romance, 
written, probably in the age of the Maccabees, in order 
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to animate the Jews in their struggles against the As- 

_ Byrians. 

sudson, ADONIRAM, (Jüd'sün,) an eminent American 
Baptist missionary, B. in Malden, Mass., 1788. He is the 
author of a Burmese translation of the Bible, a 2d and 
revised ed. of which appeared in 1840. D. 1850. 

Juggernaut, Pur 6 mcd a town of India, British 
pres. of Bengal, p. Orissa, 260 m. S.W. of Calcutta. It 
is a place sacred to Hindoo pilgrims, and contains a 
famous temple dedicated to the god Vishnu, erected in 
1198, and aunually resorted to by hundreds of thou- 
sands of devotees. Crowds of these fanatic worshippers 
during the high festival held in honor of the god, fling 
themselves beneath the wheels of the car which bears 
the grand idol from the temple to the pavilion devoted 
to him, about a mile distant. It is believed that since 
the introduction of this rite, which is greatly abating 
in our deys, millions of human beings have voluntarily 
perished in honor of their wooden deity with the golden 
arms and diamond eyes., 

Juggler, (jüg'glür.)  |Fr.jongleur.] One who per- 
forms feats of wonderful dexterity, either by prestidigi- 
tation or otherwise. In China and the East, tricks of 
this character have become perfected to the dignity of 
a fine art. The word originally designated the profes- 
sional musicians who attended the troubadours and 
trouvéres of Provence and the north of France, either 
singing their poems, or, if they sung them themselves, 
accompanying them with an instrument, which was 
reckoned beneath the dignity 
of the poet himself. The word 
is derived from the medieval 
Latin joculator; in Provençal, 
joglar, jogludor ; in old French, 

jonglére or jongléer ; in modern 

rench, jongleur. These musi- 
cians soon began to be also 
kept in the service of kings 
and princes, whence they re- 
ceived the name of menestrels or 
minstrels (Lat. minister, a ser- 
vant). e profession was at 
this time an honorable one, and 
good endowments were devoted 
to the maintenance of min- 
strels; and when the art of the 
minstrel ceased to be exclu- 
sively employed for the enter- 
tainment of courts, those of 
this profession formed a sepa- 
rate guild in some towns, as in 





Paris. But it gradually lost 

tability. ope-dancers, Fig. 422, 
and all who sought to gratify EGYPTIAN JUGGLER. 
the populace by sleight of hand(From a sculpture at Thebes.) 


or feats of agility, were desig- 

nated by the name jongleur, until it became restricted 
to its present acceptation. The ancient Egyptians (Fig. 
422), and after them the Romans, had their conjurors or 
wonder-workers (L. prastigiatores), their throwers of 
knives (L. ventilatores), aud their players with balls and 
rings (L. pilarii), 

Juginndacere, (jii-glin-da'se-e.) [From L. Juglans, 
corrupted from Joris glans, Jupiter's nuts; — so called 
because it was suid that in the Golden Age, when men 
lived upon acorns, the gods lived upon walnuts.] An 
O. of plants, all. les, consisting of trees with 
alternate pinnate stipulate leaves; male flowers in cat- 
kins; female flowers in terminal clusters, or in loose 
racemes; fruit drupaceous, with a stony and often two- 
valved endocarp. The fruit of the typical gen. Juglans, 
the Walnut, has a fleshy husk, which does not split 
into regular divisions when ripe, but bursts irregularly, 
allowing the escape of the hard-shelled two-valved nut. 
The ripe fruit of J. regia, the common Walnut-tree of 
Europe, is one of the best of nuts, and is an important 
article of export from many parts of the 8. of Europe. 
The wood, particularly that of old trees, is valued by 
eataueeteakers on account of its beautiful veining and 
dark color; and in consequence of its strength, light- 
ness, and elasticity, it is extensively employed for gun- 
stocks. J. nigra, the Black Walnut of N. America, is 
found in most parts of the U. S., except the most 
northern. It is a very large and beautiful tree, the 
trunk sometimes six or seven feet in diameter. The 
leaves have more numerous leaflets than those of the 
Common Walnut. 
than that of the Common Walnut, and is used for the 
same purposes. The fruit, however, is very inferior, 
although it is sold in the markets of American cities. 
The partial dissepiments of the kernel are thick and 
woody. The Butternut, J. cinera, is abundant in the 
N.and N.W. States and in Canada. The nut is hard 


The timber is even more valuable | 
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and rough, with prominent ridges, of good quality, and 
sometimes brought to market in America. The wood 
is not apt to split or warp, and is useful for many pur- 
poses. Sugar is obtained from the sap, as from that of 
the maple, but is of inferior quality. e inner bark is 
a mild cathartic, resembling rhubarb in its properties. 
The leaves, reduced to powder, are nsed for blistering, 
like cantharides. Walnuts yield by expression a bland 
fine oil, which, under the names of Walnut oil and Nut 
oil, is much used by painters, and, in the countries 
where it is produced, is a common article of food. 

J ugutar, (Joo'gü-ldr.) [From L. jugulum, the throat.] 
(Anat.) That which belongs to the throat, neck, or 
collar-bone; particularly, the two veins so called, the 
external and internal, which serve as canals for the 
passage of the blood from the head to the neck, and 
connect with the subclavian veins to form the vena cava. 

Jugurtha, (joo-giir’thah,) a king of Numidia at the 
end of the century, B.C. He was the grandson of 
Massanissa, but illegitimate, and brought up by Micipsa, 
along with his own sons, and left a share of the king- 
dom by him at his death. He, however, murdered both 
of them, and made himself master of the whole. The 
Romans therefore made war upon him, and after a long 
struggle he was conquered, made prisoner, led in 
triumph by Marius, and starved to death in prison at 

3ujube,( jü^joob (Bot) See Zr 

ube, (jijoob.) (Bot. ZYPHUB. 

ital bg (Joo'lép.) [From Ar. julab.] (Med.) A demul- 
cent or mucilaginous compound. — In the U, States, the 
term J., or mint-julep, is given to a fancy beverage con- 
cocted of ardent spirit, crushed ice, sugar, and sprigs of 
young mint, well mixed together, with a dash of lemon. 

Julian, JuLIANUS FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS, (joo'le-du,) sur- 
named THE APOSTATE, a nephew of the emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, was B. in Constantinople, 331 A. D., 
and was emperor of Rome from 361 to 363 a. D. He was 
one of the best emperors of the later period, but he ia 
chiefly remembered by his unwise and necessarily un- 
successful attempt to restore the effete and dethroned 
paganism of Rome. 

Ju'lian Alps, (Tnur.) A ramification of the Carnic 
Alps, extending 8. throngh Carniola to the head of the 
Gulf of Fiume. See ALPS. 

Ju'lian Calendar. See CALENDAR. 

Julinder, or JaLLANDAR, (joo-lin'diir,) a town of Brit. 
India, in the Panjab, 80 m. E. of Lahore. Pop. 40,000. 

Julio Roma'no. See GiuLio Romano, 

Julius, Pore, (joo'le-üs,) s. Marcus, 337; D. 362.—J. II. 
(Giuliano della Rovere) s. Pius III. in the papal chair, 
1503. The chief events of his pontificate were: the 
formation of the League of Cambrai against the Repub- 
licof Venice; a subsequent retraction of his policy by 
allying himself with the Venetians, the Swiss, and the 
Spaniards, by whose united help he succeeded in free- 
ing Italy from the French; and his liberal patronage 
of the arts, as evinced by his encouragement of Ra- 
fuelle and Michael Angelo, and by his being the origi- 
nal founder of the cathedral church of St. Peter in the 
Holy City. D. 1513. — J. III. (Cardinal Giocci) s. Paul 
III., 1550; D. 1555. , 

July, (joo-li’.) (Calendar. The Tth month of the 
year. It was the 5th month in the Roman calendar, 
when it was called Quintilis (the 5th). Originally it 
contained 36 days, was reduced by Romulus to 31, by 
Numa to 30, but was restored to 31 days by Julius 
Cæsar, in honor of whom it was named July (L. Julius). 

Jumilla, (hoo-mél'yah,) a town of Spain, p. Murcia, 75 
m. &.8.W. of Valencia. Pop. 10,093. 

Jumna, (jim'nah,) [anc. Jomanes,] a ge river of 
Hindostan, and the chief feeder of the Ganges; it has 
its rise in the 8.W. slope of the Himalayas, in abt. N. 
Lat. 30° 55’, E. Lon. 78° 24’, and after a flow 8.E. of 860 
m., empties into the Ganges at Allahabad. Its waters 
are comparatively shallow, and on its banks are the 
great cities of Delhi and Agra. 

(ZoU.) Same as 


Jump'ing Hare and Mouse. 
JERBOA. 

Juancacer, ( jüng-ka'se-e)) An O. of plants, all. Jun- 
cales, consisting of herbs with fasciculate or fibrous 
roots, hollow or flat aud grooved leaves, and gluma- 
ceous flowers in clusters, cymes, or heads. The typi: 
cal genus Juncus, the Rush, has a peculiar rigid 
habit, and small greenish or brown flowers arranged 
in heads or panicles. The soft pith of the stems of 
several species is used to form candle-wicks, and the 
stems themselves are made into mats. These plants 
are powau found in bogs or wet places, especially in 
sandy sojl, and the great majority of the species occur 
in the temperate and arctic zones. 

Juncales, (jüng'ka-lez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, 
consisting of hypogynous, bisexual, scaly, or scarigus 
flowered endogena, with abundant albumen. 


JUN 


Ju imacer, (j ka-gin-a'se-e.) The Arrow- 
grass fam., an O. of marsh;plants, all. Alismales, having 
narrow radical leaves, and hermaphrodite flowers in 
spikes or racemes. ‘They are natives of temperate or 
cold regions, 

June, (joo.) [Fr. Juin, from L, Jwnius.]  (Calendar.) 
The sixth month of the Julian Calendar, and the fourth 
in the old Roman. It consists of 30 duys, and is sup- 
posed to have derived its name from Juno, queen of the 
classic deities. 

Juneau, (joo-nó',) in Wisconsin, a 8. central co.; area, 
800 sq. m.; C. Mauston. 

Jungermanniacer, (yoong ür-ndn-e-a'se-e.) (Bot.) 
The Scale-mosses fam., an O. of moss-like plants, all. 
Afuscales, whose distinctive characters are that the 
spore-casrs open by 4 valves, aud that the spores are 
mixed with elaters. 

Jungfrau, (yoong'frow,) [the “Virgin,”] one of the 
highest peaks of the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, bet. 
the cauts. Berne and Valais, 13,718 ft. above sea-level, 
and the Sth highest summit in Europe. It is believed 
to have obtained its name from its top having been for 
hundreds of centuries inaccessible to the reach of man. 
It was first scaled in 1804. 

Jungle, (jà»g'gl) [Hind. jungal, Sven sandy In 
Hindostan, a term applied to designate a tract of land 
covered with dense forest, brush-wood, &c., so thick as 
to be almost impervious to the human foot, and the 
chosen habitat of tigers, wild elephants, &c. 

Juniata, (joo-ne-aA'tah,) in Pennsylvania, a river rising 
in the 8.W. central section of the State, where it is 
formed by the junction of the Little Juniata and Franks- 
town rivers, and emptying into the Susquehanna, abt. 
14 m. N. of Harrisburg.—A 8, central co.; area, 350 
sq. m.; C. Mifflintown. 

Junin, or XUNIN, (hoo'nén,) a dept. of Peru, occupying 
a part of the centre of the State, bet. the E. slope of 
the Andes and the Apurimac River; C. Huanaco. Pop. 
283,000. 

Juniperus, (joo-ntp'tir-iia.) [L] (Bot) The Juni- 
per, a gen. of evergreen small trees or shrubs, O. Pina- 
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cete, having unisexnal flowers, the male and the female |" 


generally on separate plants, and the fruit a berry, con- 
taining 3 small nuts. J. communis is the common Ju- 
niper; J. sabina, the Savin; J. bermudiana, the Pencil 
Cedar ; and J. virginiana, the Red Cedar. 

Junius, ( joo'ne-iis.) (L4t.) The pseudonym of an Eng- 
lish publicist, whose famous letters under this signa- 
ture first appeared in the columns of the London 
* Public Advertiser" in 1769. These writings are emi- 
nent for their terse, pointed, and correct style of lan- 
guage, and their scorching power of invective, and 
trenchant sarcasm. They attacked the ministry of 
that day and its adherents, with signal effect; largely 
contributing to the promotion of the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. The authorship of these celebrated 
* Letters,” the last of which appeared in 1772, has so 
fur been veiled under the mask of strict incognito. At- 
tributed to the respective pens of Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Burke, Grattan, Gibbon the historian, Horne Tooke, 
and others; the balance of probabilities, however, 
points to Sir Philip Francis, B. 1740, D. 1818, a member 
of the English parliament who had served as a member 
of the Supreme Council of India, and a writer and orator 
of well-known and distinguished excellence. 

Junk, (jingk.) (Shipbuilding.) A flat-bottomed Chi- 
nese vessel of burden, with high bows and poop, three- 
masted, with lateen sails, and steered with a radder re- 
sembling an enormous paddle. In shape they are fash- 
ioned after the form of a wooden shoe or sa 

Junk-Ceyton, or SALANGAN (jiingk-se-ldn’,) an island 
in the Bay of Bengal, lying off the W. coast of the penin- 
sula of Lower Siam, and separated from the mainland 
by the Strait of Papra. It is 25 miles | by abt. 10 
broad. Its vegetation is luxuriant. Pop. , 

Junta, (jün'tah.) (Sp., from L: Junchis, a jolning.] (Sp. 
Hist.) The name given in Spain to a body of persona 
combined for any political or civil object. The term 
was formerly applied more exclusively to assemblies 
of representatives of the people meeting without author- 
ity of the sovereign, but has been extended to those of 
the most strictly legal character. 

Jupiter, (jovpe-tür,) or Jovg. ( Myth.) The name of the 
supreme god of the Romans, known to the Greeks as 
Zeus, and said to have been the son of Saturn and Rhea. 
He held his court on Mount Olympus, and had a famous 
temple erected to his worship at Olympia in Elis. 
Among his children were Apollo, Mars, Mereury, Venus, 
and Minerva, He was supposed to be omniscient and 
omnipotent, and as governing all things — both on 
earth aud in heaven. The eagle was sacred to him.— 
Ast.) The 5th of the planets in order of distance 
from the sun, and the innermost and also the noblest 
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of the system of major planets travelling entsíde the 

zone of asteroids, J.'* main distance from the sun is 

475,692,000 m., and his periodical revolution is estimated 

at 4,332 days 14 hours 2 min. 814 secs., or abt. 12 ef our 

years. His mean diameter is 87,000 m., his bulk 1,300 

times greater than that of our globe, and the length of 

his day and night is equal to somewhat less than ten of 
our hours. It has therefore been calculated that this 
planet moves in its orbit at the rate of 26,000 m. in am 
hour; its equatorial parts, therefore, are carried round 
26 times faster than the similar parts of our earth. J- 
is surrounded with what are called by us his zones or 
belts, but which have been supposed to be clouds, and 
were very much studied by astronomers during the 
winter of 1869-70, on account of the striking colors and: 
changes of tints they exhibited. His axis is so nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of his orbit that he has little 
change of sensons, the obliquity being only 1? 18' 5" at 
the beginning of the present century, and it undergoes 

a diminution of about the fourth of a second in a year. 

The difference in the length of his polar and equatorial 

diameters is equal to about 6,000 m., the former bein 

to the latter as 14 to 15. This is evidently occasione 

by the quick motion round his axis, His density is 
very nearly the same as that of the sun, or about one- 
fourth of the mean density of the earth. Four satellites 
revolve about Jupiter; they are frequently ecli in 
the shadow of their primary, or hidden behind his 
body ; and the great use made of these eclipses by geug- 
raphers and navigators has occasioned them to be very 
carefully observed. Mach yet remains to be learned 
respecting the physical habitudes of this noble planet. 

Juno, (joono.) (Myth.) The wife of Jupiter, queen of 

heaven, and presiding D 

deity of the female sex, 

more particularly as the 

goddess of marriage.— 

The ancients worship- 

ped her under various É 

titles, such as those of 

Matrona, Regina, Int- 

cina, and she is com- 

monly portrayed as a 

woman of dignified 

beauty and majestic 
presence. 

Junot, ANpocnE, (zhov- 
no’,) a French general, 
B. at Semur, 1771. He 
rose from the ranks to 
the command of a divi- 
sion; shared in the Ital- 
ian, Egyptian, and Syr- 
ian campaigns of Na- 
poleon I.; became gov- 
ernor of Paris, 1800; 
and, in 1807, command- 
ed the army which oc- 
cupied Portugal, and 
was created d' Ab- 
rantes. In 1508, ho was 
defeated by Wellington 
at Vimeira, and obliged 
to evacuate Portugal.— 
D. in 1813, after his re- 
verses had compelled 
his retirement from the 
service. His wife wus 
the celebrated Duchesse 
D'ADRANTES, Q. v. 

Jura, (joo'rah,) an E. dep. of France, and part of tho 
anc, p. of Franche-Comté, separafed on the E. by the 
Jura Mts. from the Swiss Republic; area, 1,928 sq. m. 
Its surface is very hilly, being permeated by offshoots 
of the Jurassic range. C. Lons-le-Saulnier. Pop. 298,477. 

J u'rn, one of the Hebrides group of islands, S.W. const 
of Scotland, co. Argyle, lying bet. the island of Islay 
and the mainland, Pop. 2,500. 

Ju'rn Mountains, an Alpine system of W. central 
Europe, composed of the W. mountains of Switzerland, 
as well as those which lie bet. the Lake of Geneva and 
the valleys of the Doubs, Saône, and Rhone rivers. 
This chain Is commonly classed as belonging to the 
Alps proper; the chief distinction between the two 
being that the summits of the J. are of rounded dome- 
like formation, contrasting altogether with the sharp, 
needle-like peaks of the mountains further E. and S. 
Le Reculet, 5,043 ft. above sea-level, is the culminating 
point attained by this chain. 

Jurassic Rocks, ( joo-rds/sik.) (Geol.) A name often 

iven to the Oolitic series, because the chain of the 
ura Mountains is composed of these rocks, 


Jnriscorsult, (joo-rie-kdn’silt,) [From L. juris com 


















Fig. 423. — JUNO. 


(After the colossal statue in the 
Vatican.) 
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aufus, learned in the law.] (Law.) A jurist; t- 
larly one whose opinion is consulted, but who does not 

plead in open court. 
Jurisdiction, (-dik’shiin.) [L.Jjurisdictio.] (Law.) 
Generally, the legislativo function, or the power to 
the law; in a judiciary sense, 


make, declare, or apply 
administering justice through 


it fles the right 
the laws. 

durispridónes; (-proo'dna.) [L. juris-prudentia, 
knowledge of the law.] (Luw.) The science which 
treats of the exposition of the principles of laws, ex- 
cluding from the application of this term the laws of 
God, and those of morality, as well as those generally 
expressive of fact or circumstance which are only laws 
& a figurative or metaphorical sense. 

Jurist, ( joo'rist.) (From L. jus, juris, a law.) (Ep A 

rson learned in the science of the law, more particu- 

larly in civil and international law. See JURISCONSULT. 

Juror, (Jjoo'rór,) or Juryoaan. [From jury.] (Lew.) 
A person impanelled to serve upon a jury. 

Jury,.(Jovre) [From Fr, juré, sworn.] (Law.) A body 
of persons sworn to decide justly on the matter before 
them. Trial by J. is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
of the U. States, in all.criminal cases except upon im- 
peachment, and in all suits at common law when the 
subject-matter of the controversy exceeds $20 in value. 
All questions of fact are submitted to the J., questions 
of law being reserved for the decision of the court. A 
juror, in giving his verdict, is to be governed by 
nothing but his own opinion. The J. may find, under 
certain circumstances, a special verdict —that is, one in 
which the facts of tho case are specially stated, and 
which leavos it to the court to apply the law; or they 
may find a general verdiet, subject to a special case, as 
to a point of law. The Grand J. consists of a body of 
citizens, summoned by the sheriff for every session of 
the peace, every commission of oyer and terminer, and 
of general jail delivery; and to them all indictments 
are preferred. It must consist of 12 persons at least, 
and not more than 24. The members are instructed in 
the articles of their inquiry, by the judge or justice who 
presides on the bench. They then withdraw, to sit and 
receive indictments ; and they are only to hear evidence 
on the part of the prosecution ; for the finding an in- 
dictment is merely in the nature of an inquiry or accu- 
sation, which is afterwards to be tried and determined; 
and the grand jury are only to ascertain whether or not 
there be sufficient cause to call upon the party to an- 
swer it. The Petit or Petty J. consists of 12 persons and 
no more; it is for the trial of all crimiua) offences, and 
of all issues of fact in civil cases of the common law. 

Jury-mast, (-uds.) (JNaut) A mast temporarily 
rigged and sent up to replace a fore- or main-mast, cut 
or carried away by stress of weather, or by an enemy's 


re. 
Jus,(jüs. [L.,a law.] (Law. A term variously ap- 
lied as expressing that which is peculiar to, in conform- 

ty with, or derived from the law or a legal status. 

Jussieu, (jüss00,) the patronymic of a family of 
french botanists, of which not fewer than five mem- 
bers made for themselves eminent names in the annals 
of science. The most distinguished was, perhaps, AN- 
TOINE LAURENT DE J., B. at Lyons, 1745, studied botany 
under his uncle, Bernard, at that time lecturer at the 
Jardin du Roi, 1765, and was himself appointed admin- 
istrator of that institution in 1770. In 1793 he entered 
upon the chair of botany in the Museum of Nat. His- 
tory, later became a member of the Institute, and in 
1808 a councillor of the Imperial University. D. 1836. 
His most famous work, Genera Plantarum secundum Or- 
dines naturales disposita, opened out a new era in botani- 
cal study, and exploded the artificial system of Lin- 
nsus, heretofore in vogue. 

Just-au-corps, (zhoox-o-kór'.) [Fr.] (Costume.) For- 
1 Jarly, a feste oublet, or short jacket, fitting closely 
vo the 


Justice, jürt«) [L. justicia.] One of the cardinal 


Justinian K., (Jüs-tin'e-dn,) em 


Jute. 
Jütlinnd, (jootlnd,) a prov. of Denmark, occupying 


Juventas, (joo-vén'tds.) 
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virtues of the aticients, and the name for a principal 
department of social and moral duty in all ages. Prac- 
tically, J. is considered to be clear and definite; but 
theoretically, there have been great disputes as to its 
ultimate analysis and the source of its binding quality. 
Distributive J. belongs to magistrates or rulere; and 
consistsin dispensing to every man that which tho laws 
and the pipe of equity require. Commutative J. 
consists in fair dealing in trade, and other mutual in- 
tercourse between man and man. ` 

Justice of the Peace. Bore A public officer, 
appointed to Keep the peace of the county in which he 
resides. On the: commission of grave offences the pre- 
liminary inquiry is usually made before a justice, who 
may either dismiss the person charged or commit him 
for trial. They have also jurisdiction in civil cases 
given to them by local regulations. In some of the U. 
States these officers ure appointed by the executive ; in 
others, they are elected by the people. 

Justi dom, (jüs-if-e-ka'shün.) [From L. justus, 
equitable, and facio, I make.) (Law.) The showing 
good reason, in a court of law, why one has done that 
for which he is called to answer. — ( Theol.) The act by 
which a person is accounted just or righteous in the 

3 nett of E. (ad is placed in a state of salvation. 
ustin 1., (jüstin,) emperor of the East, s. Anastasius, 
BN D. 627, —J. n 8. his uncle Justinian I. 565; p. 


578. 
Justin, (is sig led THE MARTYR, one of the early 


Christian Fat! , was B. in Palestine, about 103 A. Ð. 
After receiving a p: education, he adopted the faith 
of Christ in 182, and, while at Rome, addressed to the 
emperor Antoninus his célebrated first for the 
Christian Religion. Maurtyred, under Aurelian, in 165. 
ror of Constantino- 
ple, B. 483 A.D. 8. his nephew Justin I. in 527. He 
proved to be a just, wise, and able ruler, and carried 
out the revision of the Roman law, and the compilation 
of the Pandects and Institutes, known as the Justinian 
Code. He also effected great internal improvements 
in his dominions, erected the church of 8t. Sophia at 
Adrianople, and was the first to introduce the culture 
of the silk-worm and the fabrication of silken stuffs 
into Europe. His victorious generals, Belisarius and 
Narses, restored to the empire nearly all the proves. it 
had held under the first Cæsars. D. 565. — J. II. s. his 
father Constantine ILI. in 685, and achieved many vic- 
tories over the Baracens. His cruelties, however, caused 
a revolt of his subjects, who deposed him, and deported 
him to the Crimea. After his return thence he was 
slain by Philippicus Bardanus, who s. bim in 711. 

( Bot.) e CORCHORUS. 


the entire peninsular mainland of that kingdom; b. N. 
by the Skager-rack, E. by the Cattegat, S. by Bchles- 
wig, and W. by tho North Sea; area, 9,791 sq.m. Its 
coasts are indented by arms of the sea extending far in- 
land, one of which, the Liim Fjord, almost insulates the 
N. part from the 8.; C. Aarhuus. J. is noted for its 
rich pasture-lands, feeding immense numbers of fino 
cattle for export. J. was anciently inhabited by the 
Jules, a Teutonic or Scandinavian tribe which, tradition 
says, formed colonies iu England in the Sth cent. Pop. 
787,927. 


Juvenal, Decmvus Junius JUvENALIS, (joo've-naA,) 


the most eminent of Roman satirists, is said to have 
been B. in Aquinum, A, D. 40. He became a pleader at 
law, and the intimate friend of the epigrammatic poet 
Martial. After the age of 60, he produced the famous 
poems in which he so severely lashed the vices and 
follies of the times he lived in. Sixteen of his satires 


have been preserved. 

(Myth) The Roman goddess of, 
youth, corresponding with the Hebe of the Greeks. 

Jyar,(Jji'àr. (Chron) Phe 8th month of the Jewish 
year, containing 29 days. It corresponds pretty nearly 
with the latter part of April and beginning of May. 


K. 


K the eleventh letter and eighth consonant of the 
9 English alphabet, has become in a great measure 
substituted for the modern English c in words of 
Saxon derivation. Though commonly termed a al, 
it is more properly a palatal, being formed by thrusting 
the root ot the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
with a depression of the lower jaw and opening of the 
teeth. It has the hard sound of c before e and 2, whe 
acoording to Anglican analogy, c would be soft, as 
85 


the words keen and king: it is rarely found as a terminal 
except in such monosyllables as deck, knack, &c. It is 
inserted between a vowel and the silent e final, as in 
stroke, and the like, Before n the letter k is mute,as in 
kwow, knae. K derives from the Gr. kappa, correspond- 
ing with the Heb. kuph, and was but little used by the 
Latins; in the French, it occurs only in words of exotic 
parentage. It frequently iuterchan with c, as in 
calendar, jand is now generally omitted where 
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$t was formerly employed as a termination, as In pub- 
lick, physick, &c. Among the Romans, it often took the 
place rs as an abbreviation; thus, K. T. for ite 
fonsus. As a numeral, it stood for 250, and with a dash 
over it, thus E for 250,000. 

Mabyles. (Eihnol.) See BERBERS. 

(kdf "fah,) or CAFFA, (anc. Theodosia,) a seaport 
of Russia in Europe, on the S.E. coast of the Crimea; 
Lat. 45° 1' 37” N., Lon. 35° 23’ 27” E. Pop. 8,338. 

Maf'’firs. (Ethnol. See CAFFRARIA. 

Maffir’s-tree. (Bot.) See ERYTHRINA. 

Kafiristan, (kdf'r-i»lahn',) |“ Land of the Infidels,"] 
a country of W. ntral Asia, b. W. and N. by the Hin- 
doo Coosh Mts., E. by Cashmere and the Punjab, and 8. 
by Afghanistan ; bet. N. Lat. 359-369, and E. Lon. 69° 
20’-71° 20'. It is mountainous, but with a sufficiently 
fertile soil. The Kafirs are light-complexioned, and 
differ in many essentials from other Asiatics. Pop. un- 
known. 

Kahau, (ka'haw.) (Zoót.) The Proboscis monkey, Sem- 
nopithecus nasica, a monkey of Borneo, celebrated for 
its extremely long nose, 

Kairwan, (kār'vän,) a city of N. Africa, regency of 
Tunis, 85 m. 8. of the e of that name, and noted for 
its extensive manufs. of Morocco leather, Pop. 25,000. 

Kaisarieh, (ki-sa-ré'ah,) (anc. Mazaca,) a city of Tur- 
key in Asia, p. Caramania, on the Kurasa, 135 m. S.E. 
of Angora. . 90,000. 

Kaiser, (ki'zür. [Ger.] (Hist.) See CÆSAR. 

Kaiserslautern, (ki-ziirzlou'tairn,) a town of Bava- 
ria, in the Palatinate, on the Lauter, 25 m. N.W.of Lan- 
dau. Pop. 15,289. 

Kakodyl, (kdk/o-dil,) or Cacodyl. (Chem.) An 
organic compound, formerly known as Cadets Puming 
uguid,or Alkarsin. Itis now supposed to bea compound 
of two equivalents of methyl and one of arsenic, and in 
modern nomenclature is called arsendímethyl. Its pre- 
paration must be effected with extraordinary precau- 
tions owing to its spontaneous inflammability and its 
extremely poisonous nature, Bunsen's research on X. 
is a masterpiece of chemical accuracy. K. is a trans- 
parent colorless liquid, heavier than water; it has a dis- 
gusting odor, and its vapor is extremely poisonous; it 
boils at 335°, and solidifies at 43? to a crystalline mass; 
it is slightly soluble in water, more so in alcohol; it 
takes fire in the air at ordinary temperatures ; and also 
in chlorine gas. It acts the part of a radical, and forms 
an oxide, chloride, iodide, and other compounds which 
need not be further specified. Form. C,llgAa. 

Kalamazoo, (kil-a-mah-zo*',) a river of Michigan, tak- 
ing from its source in Calhoun co., a course W. and N. 
W. into Lake Michigan, which it enters in Allegan co., 
after a total flow of about 200 m.—In Michigan, a 8.W. 
co. ; area, 570 sq. m.; C. Kalamnzoo.— 

—A rapidly progressing town, C. of above co, on the 
river of same name, 140 m. W. of Detroit. Here is a 
college founded by the Baptists. 


Kale, (kàl,) or BonecoLe. (Hort) A variety of cabbage, 
Brassica oleracea, acephala. 

Kaleidophon, (kl-i'do-fon.) (From Gr. kalos, beau- 
tiful, eidos, chape, and phéné, sound.) (Phys.) An appa- 
ratus invented by Prof. Wheatstone, consisting essen- 
tially of a series of elastic steel rods of rectangular sec- 
tion, which can be fastened rigidly at one end into a 
massive support, and which carry nt the other end a 
bright silver button, or silvered globular glass bead. 
Its object is to show the influence of thickness upon the 
rate of vibration of an elastic rod, and to render visible 
the effect upon the rod of difference of phase of two 
simultaneous vibrations. 

Kaleidoscope, (kidl-i/dés-kip ) [From Gr. kalns, bean- 
tiful, eidos, form, und skopeo, I view.] (Opt.) When an 
object is placed between two plane mirrors, which form 
an angle with each other, either right or aeute, images 
of the object are formed, tlie numb.r of which increases 
with the inclination of the mirrors, On this property 
of inclined mirrors depends the A, invented by Sir D. 
Brewster. It consists of a tube in which there are 3 mir- 
rors inclined at 60?; one end of the tube is closed by a 
piece of ground glass, and the other by a cap provided 
with an aperture. Sinall irregular pieces of colored glass 
are placed at one end between the ground glass and 
another glass disc, and on looking D set the nper- 
ture, the other end being held towards the light, the 
objects and their images are seen arranged in beautiful 
symmetrical forms; by turning the tube, an endless 
variety of these shapes is obtained. The A. is used by 
calico-printers, potters, and carpet-manufacturers, who 
are thus supplied with an endless vartety of patterns. 
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Kalidas€, (kah-le-dah'sah,) the most eminent of Hin 
doo dramatic poets, appears to have flourished about 


50 B. C. 
Kalisz, (kaAl'is) a manuf. city of Russian Poland, C. 
of a palatinate of same name, 70 m. 8.E. of Posen. 


. 13,537. 

Kallundbor » (kdl'lünd-bórg,) a seaport of Denmark, 
W. coast of the island of Zealand, 58 m. W. of Copenha- 
gen. Pop. 3,000. 

Kalmia, (kil^me-ah.) (Bot) The Mountain Laurel or 
Calico-bush, a gen. of N. American evergreen shrubs, 
O. Ericacex, characterized by the border of the corolla 
having on the upper surface cavities in which the sta- 
mens are partly concealed. 

Kalocsa, (kah-lók'zah,) a town of Hungary, on the Dan- 
ube, 70 m. 8. of Pesth. Pop. 12,868. 

Kalouga, or KuLUGA, (kah-loo'gah,) a manufacturing 
city of European Russia, C. of a . of same name, on 
the Oka, 105 m. E. of Moscow. . 96,880. 

Kalpee, or Caper, (kahl-pé,) a commercial city of Brit 
India, pres. Bengal, N.W. provs., on the Jumna, 45 m. 
8.W. of Cawnpore. Pop, 21,800. 

Kama, (kaA'mah,) a river of Russia in Europe, rising 
in the govt. Viatka, and joining the Volga, 50 m. N. o! 
Kazan, after a S.W. and mostly navigabie course of 
1,400 m. 

Kamadera, (kah-mah-da'rah.) (Hind. Myth.) The 
god of love, or Cupid, of the Hindoo peoples, 

Kaminietz, or KAMINETZ, (kdm-i ^) a fortified 
town of Russia in Europe, C. of Polish govt. of Podolia, 
on the Smotryez, 215 m. S.E. of Kiev. Pop. 16,753. 

Kamouraska, (kim oor-ds'kah,) in Lower Canada, a 
river emptying into the St. Lawrence in abt. 47° 83' N. 
Lat., 699 48^ W. Lon. — A co. having an area of 1,090 8q. 
m.; C. Kamouraska. Pop. 21,254. 

Kampen, (kim'pain,) a manuf. town of Holland, p. 
Overyssel, near the confluence of the Yssel with the 
Zuyder-Zee. Pop, 15,589. 

Kamptulicon, (-ti'le-kón.) [OfGr.deriv.] (Munu. 
A compound of gutta-percha, caoutchouc, and groun 
cork, intimately mixed, aud subjected to great pres- 
sure. It is chiefly used for covering floors, for which 

urpose it possesses the advantages of being unaffected 
by are de being a non-conductor of heat, and a dead- 
ener of sound. 

Knmtschatkan,(dm-chdt'kah,) n considerable penin- 
sula on the E. coast of Siberia, extending from 51° to 
619 N. Lat. The severity of the climate here is equai 
to the sterility of the soil. The inhabitants consist of 
Kamtschadales, Russians, and Koriaks, and of a mix- 
ture produced by their intermarriages. They are sub- 
ject to Russia; and their trade consists in furs and 
skins. In travelling, they use dogs harnessed to a 
sledge, instead of horses. A chain of volcanic moun- 
tains extends the whole length of the peninsula, 
whence several rivers take their rise, and pursue their 
course to the sea. Several of the volcanves are in oc- 
casional activity. C. Petropaulovsk. 

Hanabee, (kdn'ah-bék,) in Minnesota, an E. co.; area, 
525 sq.m. C. Brunswick. 

Kanawha, (kah-nau'hah,) in W. Virginia, a S.W. cen- 
tral co. ; area, 1,176 sq.m, It is particularly rich in 
coal; C. Charleston. 

Kane, Euisua Kewr, (kdn,) an American Arctic explor- 
er, n. in Philadelphia, 1820, After graduating as doc- 
tor of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, 1842, 
he performed a course of foreign travel, served in the 
Mexican war, and in 1850 weut as surgeon to Lieut. De 
Haven's expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. In 
1853 he himself took command of a 2d expedition di- 
rected to the samo ohject, and discovered the existence 
of an open Polar sea. His experiences are narrated in 
his The United States Grinnell Expedition tn Search of 
Sir John Franklin (1854); and Arctic Explorations 
(1856). D. 1857, 

Kane, in Illinois, a N.E. co.; area, 540 sq m.; C. Geneva. 


Kangaroo, (kdng-gah-roo’.) (Zo) A fam. (Macro- 
podide) of Australian Marsupials, whose limbs are 
strangely disproportioned, the fore-legs being small 
and short, whilst the hinder are long and powerful, 
The largest species, M. Major, is four or five feet im 
Jength. with a tail three feet; its usual position is 
standing on its hind-feet, its fore-feet being employed 
like a pair of hands. It lives on vegetables, and, instead 
of walking, takes leaps of about fifteen feet. it is fur- 
nished, like the opossum, with a pouch in theabdomen, 
which is a receptacle for its young, and is resorted to 
after they become strong for tlie sake of warmth and 
protection. They use their tails and hinder feet as wea- 
pons of defence. The flesh of these animals is said to be 
nutritious and savory, somewhat resembling mutton. 

di, lies off the coast of S. Australia, 
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fa S. Lat. 35° 43’, E. Lon. 137° 58’ 31”; area, abt. 1,900 
eq. m. It is a poor and almost desolate place. 

Kankakee, (kin-kau'ke,) in IUinois, a N.E. co., b. on 
Indiana; area, 590 sq. m.; C. Kankakee. 

Kano, (kah’no,) a trading mart of Central Africa, in the 
Soudan, N. Lat. 12°, E. Lon. 9°. Pop. 30,000. 

Kansas, (k<dn’sds,) a large river of the State of Kansas, 
formed at Fort Riley by the fusion of the Republican 
and Smoky Hill forks, and receiving numerous afluents 
during its E. course to the Missouri, which it empties 
into on the E. frontier of the State. 

Kan’‘sas, a W. central division of the U. States, having 
N. Nebraska, E. Missouri, S. Indian Ter., and W. Colo- 
rado; being situate bet. N. Lat. 3,9409, and W. Lon. 
94° 20-1 Maximum length, from E. to W., 400 m., 
mean breadth, 208 m.; area, 81,318 sq. m., or 52,043,520 
acres, of which 40,000,000 acres constitute lands sus- 
ceptible to profitable husbandry. The surface of the 
State is mainly level, consisting of prairies with a 
slight W. undulation. The E. river-bottoms are highly 
fertile, and fringed with belts of well-grown, market- 
able timber. K. is admirably well-watered, the principal 
streams being the Arkansas and Kansas rivers, with 
their numerous tributaries; the N.E. corner of the 
State is washed by the Missouri. The mineral kingdom 
represented comprises iron, coal, kaolin, marble, plati- 
num, and gypsum ; coal-mining, however, constitutes 
almost the sole present advantage taken of these 
sources of industry. Agriculture and cattle-breeding 
are the interests most attended to by the population ; 
the soil has been found admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of the higher class of cereal crops. Vine-grow- 
ing, and the fruit culture generally, are also objects of 
active pursuit, and yond profitable returns. The State 
is distributed over 106 cos., and bas for its leading cen- 
tres of trade and pop., Leavenworth, Lawrence, Atchi- 
son, Topeka (the cap.), Fort Scott, and Junction City. 
The executive is in the hands of a governor and lieut.- 
governor, elected biennially. The legislature consists 
of a senate of 25 members, also chosen for a term of 2 
years, with a house of representatives, numbering 115, 
and elected annually. The judiciary comprises a su- 
preme court of 3 judges, appointed for 6 years; and 5 
district courts, each presided over by a single judge, 
holding office for 4 years. In the National Congress, 
the State is represented by three members. From a 
financial point of view, matters in K. appear highly 
satisfactory; the fiscal returns for 1881 exhibited a 
total funded debt of $1,181,975. Education is equally 
flourishing, and the various public institutions of 
the State accord with its yearly increasing prosperity. 
The Kansas Facific Railroad, from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Denver, Col., connecting with the Union Pacific line at 
Cheyenne, forms a track of 735 in., completed in 1870; 
several trunk lines of railrond cross the State, and the 
total length of railroad lines in 1592 was 8,893 niles. AY 
originally formed a porticn of the Louisiana purchase 
from France in 1808; and became an independent ter- 
ritory in 1850. For years following, the name of Kansas 
became a synonym for social lawlessness and political 
anarchy, chiefly owing to that phase of the slavery 
question known as the Missouri Compromise. Ultimate- 
ly, the Abolitionists prevailed; a constitution on anti- 
slavery principles was established in 1859, and K. be- 
came a eeotgninet State of the Republic, Jan. 29, 1861. 


Kan’'sas City, in ple ors J city of Jackson co., 
near confluence of Missouri and Kansas rivers, 160 m. 
from Jefferson City. 

Kant, IMMANUEL, (kahnt,) the founder of the so-called 
(Critical or Transcendental School of German philosophers, 
was B. in Königsberg, 1724, of Scottish descent, and in 
1770 became prof. of logic and metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of his native city. His life was devoted to study, 
and it is said that never in his life had he gone farther 
than eight miles from Künigs' sg. D. 1804. Foremost 
among the published works of this profound thinker 
are the Critique of Pure Reason oe) ; Critique of Practi- 
cal Reason (1790) ; Universal Natural History and Theory 
of the Heavens (1755); and the 

udging (1793). As a metaphysician of the highest 
order, he made an indelible mark in the determin- 
ing of the proper limits and true position of the human 
intellect in relation to the objects of knowledge. Re- 
jecting all the ontological, cosmological, and physico- 
theological proofs of the existence of God as mere futili- 
ties, X. based his belief in God on the inward necessities 
of a practical morality. Religion — i. e., the recognition 
of our duties as divine commands — has, in the system 
of K., the closest dependence on morality; in fact, be- 
comes identical with it. This purely ethical conception 
of religion led him to a criticism of the positive dogmas 
of theology from an ethical stand-point, in which are 
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contained most of the elements of theological rationak 
ism. The application of the Practical Reason, as under- 
stood by K., to Æsthetics and Jurisprudence, is equally 
fruitful of important results. 
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Kantism, (kdnt‘izm.) The philosophical system of 


KANT, q. v. 

(Min.) See GRANITE. 

r'dk,) (anc. Icarus,] an island of the Persian 
Gulf, 35 m. N.W. of Bushire; area, 13 sq.m. It forms 
an admirable rendezvous for shipping. Great Britain 
took possession of it in 1839. 


Karamania, or CARAMANIA, (kah-ra-ma'ne-ah,) a govt. 


of Turkey, in Asia Minor, otherwise known as the eyalet 
of Koniyeh, b. 8. by Mt. Taurus, and drained by the 
Kizil-Irmak and Sihoun rivers. C. Koniyeh. 


Karamsin, (kah-ram-zin',) NIKOLAI MIKHAELOVITCH, & 


distinguished Russian historian, B. in Orenburg, 1765, 
was in 1803 appointed historiographer of the empire, 
and p. 1826, leaving unfinished his at performance 
the History of the Russian Empire (11 vols., 1815-24). 
arnak, (kdhr’ndk,)a village of Egypt, 
on the E. bank of 
the Nile, and on the 
site of part of tho 
ancient city of 
Thebes. It contains 
the magnificent 
ruins of a celebrated 
temple, the sanc- 
tuary of which was 
built by Osertesen 
I. of the 12th dy- 
nasty. It stands 
within a circuit 
wall of brick 1,800 
feet long and some- 
what less broad. 
The most remarka- 
ble part of this 
wonderful mass of 
courts, propylea, 
and obelisks, is the 
great hall, 170 feet y 
by 329 feet, having 
a central avenue of 
134 massive col- 
umns. In one of 
the chambers are 
the sculptures 
which compose the K. Tablet, one of the most important 
records of Egyptian chronology. 

(imme) in Texas, a S.S.E. co.; area, 850 sq. 
m.; C. Helena. 








Fig. 424. 


Karr, JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE, (kahr,) a French ro- 


mancer, B. in Münich, 1808. Among his best writings 
nre, Sous les Tilleuls, a novel, and his contributions to 
Les Guépes, a monthly satirical journal. 


Kars, (kahrz,) a fortified city of Turkish Asia, in Ar- 


menia, on an affluent of the Araxes, 85 m. N.E. of 
Erzeroum. It sustained a remarkable siege by a Russian 
army in 1855, when its gallant defenders were finally 
compelled (from want of provisions) to capitulate. Pop. 
12,000. Ceded to Russia in 1878. 


Kaschau. (kdsh‘ou,) a flourishing manuf. city of Hun. 


gary, on the Hernad, 123 m. N.E. of Pesth. Pop. 21,742. 


Kaskaskia, (kiz-kds'ke-ah,) in Illinois, a large river, 


taking a 8.W. course of abt. 300 m. from its rise in 
Champaign co., to its fall into the Mississippi, in Ran- 
dolph co. — A vill. in Randolph co., and the supposed 
oldest settlement in the N.W. States, dating from 1673. 
Until 1818, it was considered the cap. of the Territory. 


Kathion, (kG'te-ün.) [Gr. kation, that which goes 


down.] (Chem.) A substance which during electro- 
chemical decomposition goes to the kathode. 

(Chem.) See ANODE. 

icturesque lake of 
Scotland, in Perthshire, abt. 11 m. in length. At its N. 
extremity is the famous mountain-pass of the Trosachs. 
Its scenery is described in Sir Walter Scott's Lady of 


the Lake. 
Katy did, (kete-did) (Zodl.) See Locust. 
Kaufman, (kowf'mán,) in Texas,a N.E. central co.; 


area, 1,030 sq.m.; C. Kaufman. 


Kaulbach, WILHELM, (koul'bdk,) a German historical 


painter, B. in Waldeck, 1805. He studied at Düsseldorf, 
und fostered by the patronage of King Louis of Bavaria, 
and other lovers of art, executed the frescoes of Apollo 
and the Muses, and Cupid and Psyche, (both at Mtinich,) 
besides the grand historic pieces entitled the Batlle 
of the Huns, and The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 


Kaunitz, WENZEL ANTON, PRiNCE VON, (how’nils,) an 


Austrian statesman and diplomatist, B. in Vienna, 1711. 
After filling with credit a series of high dipiomatie 
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positions, he came to be regnrded as the " oracle of 
European diplomacy,” and abt. 1755 became prime- 
minister of the empire. D. 1794. 

Kazan, (kah-zin') or Kasan, one of the finest and 
most commercial of Russian cities, C. of a govt. of 
same name, is situate near the confluence of the Volga 
nnd Kazanka. It has a prosperous university, and 
carries on an attive trade, Pop. 18,602. 

Kean, EDMUND, (5n) a celebrated English tragedian, 
B. in London, 1790. Mis greatest characters were 
Othello, Shylock, Richard ILL, and Sir Giles Over- 
reach. D. 1833. 

Kearney, in Nebraska, a S. co.; area, 1,200 sq. m.; C. 
Kearney City. 

Hearsarge, (kér'sahrj) a mountain of Merrimac co., 
New Hampshire, rising to an altitude of 2,468 ft, above 
the level of the sea. 

Heeskemét, (kaiz-kui’mat,) or KETSEEMET, a town of 
Hungary, 54 m. S.E. of Pesth, has the greatest market 
of any place in the kingdom, Pop. 42,059. 

Hedge, (ké4j) (Du. kaghe, a small vessel] (Nau) 
A small anchor used to keep a ship steady when riding 
in a harbor or river. 

Kedron, or Kidron, (drin) [Teb., the muddy. 
A stream running in the valley of Jehoshaphat, E. of 
Jerusalem, between the city and the Mount of Olives. 
Its channel is generally dry, except after heavy rains. 
It is frequently mentioned in Scripture. 

Heel, (kél.) {A.8. cæle.] (Shipluilling) The lowest 
piece of timber in a ship, runuing ber whole length 
from the lower part of her stein to the lower part of 
her stern-post, and supporting the whole frame. Some- 
times a second keel, or fulse-keel, as it is called, is put 
under the first. Bee KEELSON, 
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Keel'-bill. (Zoöl.) Kcee CucuLipa. 
Keel-haul'ing. (Nuut) A punishment formerly 


inflicted on offenders øt sea, by letting them down 
from the yard-arm with ropes, and drawing them 
under the ship's keel from one side to the other. 

BKeelson, ('s»,) or Kelson. (Shipbuilding.) The 
inside keel; a principal timber in a ship, laid within- 
side across all the timbers over the keel, and fastened 
with long bolts, so as to form the interior or counter- 
part of the keel. 

Keep, (kp) (Fortif.) See CASTLE. 

Behl, (kil) a town of the grand-duchy of Baden, 
faciug Strasburg on the opposite bank of the Rhine, 
and 10 m. N.W. of Offenburg. Asa fortified and stra- 
tegic post this place was formerly held as of auch im- 
portance. It suffered severely during the bombard- 
ment of Strasburg in the Franco-German war of 1370-1, 
Pop. 3,000, 

Keighley, (L7, a manuf. town of England, W. 
Riding co. York, 16 m. W.N.W. of Leeds.  Z'vp. 15,992. 

Kelat, (ke-idt’,) a fortified city, C. of Beloochistan, and 
of a p. of same name, in N. Lat. 29° 6, E. Lon. 67° 57’, 
Pop. 12,000, 

ellermann, red ips CURISTOPHE, Duc DE VALMT, 
keUlir-mdn,) a Freuch marshal, B. at Strasburg, 1735, 

n 1792 he received the command of the Army of the 
Centre on the Moselle, repelled the Duke of Brunswick, 
and delivered France by bis great victory over the 
Prussians, called the battle of Valmy. On the erection 
of the empire he was made a marshal and a duke, and 
was created a peer of France at the Restoration, D. 1520. 

Kemble, Jous Putt, (Aem’b/,) a celebrated English 
actor, B. in Lancashire, 1757. He excelled in the high- 
est order of tragedy, and was especially successful in 
the parts of Brutus aud Coriolanus. His sister was the 
famous Mrs. S&ddons, D. 1823. 

Kemper, (kémp’r,) in Mississippi, an E. co., on the 
Alubamian border; area, 800 square miles. Capital, 
DeKalb. 

Kempten, (k/mp'tain,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, 
circ. Suabia, on the Iler, 51 m. S.S.W. of Augsburg. 
Pop. 10,998. 

Kendal, (/éw'dé!,) a manuf. borough of England, C. 
of co. Weetmorcland, on the Ken, 40 m. S. of Carlisle, 
Pop. 13,442. 

Ken'dall, in Illinois, a N.E. co.; area, 325 sq. m.; C. 
Oswego. 

Kendallville, in Indiana, a vill. of Noble co., abt. 90 
m. W.8.W. of Toledo, Pop. 2,164. 

Kenilworth, (/¢n'l-wiirth,) a town of England, co. 
Warwick, 5 m. N.of the town of Warwick, noted for the 
ruins of its once famous castle, the patrimonial seat of 
the Dudleys, earls of Leicester, commemorated in Sir 
W. Scott's historical romance of the sume name, Pop. 
3,357. 

Kennebec, (fw ne-bék,) in Maine, a large river, hav- 
ing its source in Mooschead Lake, whence it takes n 8, 
course of abt. 150 m., till it embouches into the Atlantic 
Qvoan. On its banks are the cities of Bath and Au- 
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t am. * te: 
gusts. — A S.W. central co.; area, 900 sq. miles; €. Ate 
gusta. 

Kennebunk, (L'nmebünk, in Maine, a townsh 
and port of entry of York, on the Kennebunk River, 
m. 8.W. of Portiand.— Pup. 2,608 — KENNEBUNK Port, 
in same State and co., at the mouth of the Kennvbunk, 
75 m. 8.8.W. of Augusta, is a place whe.» much ship- 

nice is peor si Pop. 2,312. " 
enosha, (ke-no/shah,) in Wisconsin, a 8.E. co., skirted 
E. by Lake Michigan; area, 276 8q. m.; C. Kenosha. 
Pop. 13,147. — A town, C. of above co, on Lal: Michi- 
gan, 35 m. S. of Milwaukee. It carries on a cousidera- 

le shippmg trade. 

Kersington, (kčn-zïng'tŭn,) a borough of England, 
x A esex, forming 2 W. suburb of London. Pop. 

Kent, (ként,) a 8.8 E. co. of England, of which kingdom 
it has been termed the garden, separated from the 
French coast by the Straits of Dover, It is noted for 
its rich soil and fine woodlands. Area, 1,657 sq. m. ; C. 
Maidstone. Pop. 847,507. 

Kent, iu New Brunswick, an E. co., washed by North- 
umberland Strait, an inlet of the N. Atlantic; area, 
1,400 sq. m.; C. Liverpool. Pep. 19,101. — In Canada 
W. a S.W.co., b. by Lakes Erie and St. Clair; area, 870 
sq. miles; C. Chatham. Pop, 29,020.—In Delaware, a 
central zo, on Delaware Bay; arca, 240 sq. miles; C. 
Dover.—In Maryland. a N.E. county, skirted by Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 240 square miles; C. Chestertown.— 
In Michigan, a S.W. county ; area, 760 square miles; C. 
Grand Rapids.—In Rhode Island, a W. central county, 
b. E. by Narragansett Bay; area, 180 square miles; C. 
East Green wich. 

Kent, JAMES, an eminent American jurist, B. in Put- 
nam co. New York, 1763. His most important work, 
Commentaries on American Law, is a production of great 
literary merit, and a work of high authority in England 
us well as in the U. States. D. 1847. 

Kenton, (én'tin,) in Kentucky, a N. county, near the 
frontier of Ohio; arca, 150 sq. miles; C. Independence. 

—In Ohio, a vill., C. of Hardin co., on 
the Scioto River, abt. 71 m. N. W. of Columbus. 

Hanteokr. (ken-tik'e,) a large and picturesque river 
of tne U, States, rising in the Cumberland Mts., and 
flowing N.W. through the State of Kentucky, as far as 
Carroilton, 260 m., at which place it joins the Ohio. 

Kentucky, one of the United States of America, hav- 
ing Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio on the N.; Virginia and 
W. Virginia on the E.; Tennessee on the 8.; and Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and lllinois on the W. It lies between 
Lat. 36? 25' and 399 15' N., and Lon. 81° 50’ and 89° 26” 
W.; being abt. 400 miles in length from E. to W., and 
varying from 40 to 150 m. in breadth. Area, 37,680 sq. 
m. The country is rolling, hilly in some portions, and 
in the 8 E. mountainous, some of the elevations rising 
to 3,000 feet. Its chief rivers the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi on its borders; and the Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Licking, and Green. The soil is mostly fer- 
tile, and contains some of the finest agricultural regions 
in N. America, producing wheat, Indian corn, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and all the fruits of the warmer tem- 
perate regions, Herds of cattle find rich pasture, and 
millions of swine fatten in the woods. There are coab 
beds, some rich in oil, extending nearly across the State, 
There are also deposits of lead, iron, beautiful marbles, 
and salt. The limestone of A. is prolific in fossil re- 
mains of the elephant, mastodon, megalonyx, &c. These 
limestones also abound in caverus, the largest of which 
is the Mammoth Cave (q. v.). The State is divided inte 
11» counties, and has D» her principal centres of trade 
and population, Louisville, Frankfort (the cap.), Lex 
ington, Maysville, Covington, Paducah, Henderson, 
Columbus, aud Hickman. The principal public instie 
tutions are an asylum for Deaf-mutes at Danville; » 
State Penitentiary at Frankfort; and two Lunatie Asy 
lums, one at Lexington, and the other at Hopkinsville 
The most splendid public building is the new State 
Capitol at Frankfort, the dome of which is 225 ft. high ; 
erected at a cost of abt. $500,000. There are 20,563,652 
acres of land in the State, valued at $217,072,826, and 
61,535 town lots, worth: $93,516,957. The amount of 
taxable property owned by negroes is stated at $2.528,- 
671. The state debt in 1582 was $480,000. The school 
revenue of A. amounts to $776,239.56, and the number 
of children enjoying its benefits is not less than 390,118, 
The Governor and the Lieutenant-governor are elected 
for 4 years, The judiciary comprises a court of appeals, 
14 circuit courts, and the various county courts. The 
legislature consists of a senate of 38 members, chosen 
for 4 years; and a house of representatives of 100 mem- 
bers, elected for 2 years. A. sends 11 representatives te 
the Federal Congress. K. formerly a portion of the 
Western territory of Virgluia, was once the home ef 
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Many powerful and warliho Indian tribes, from whose | 


sanguinary centests arose its name, which siguifies 
“the dark and bloody ground." It was settled by 
Daniel Boone in 1769, organized a» a territory in 1790,and 
admitted as a Statein 1792. During the War of Secession, 
many of her citizens joined the Confederates, but on the 
bs o the loyalty of the State to the Union was main- 
Keokuk, (ke’o-i: in Iowa, a S.E. co.; area, 576 sq. 
m.; C. Sigourney.— well-built and important town in 
Lee county, on the Mississippi, 126 m. S.$.W, of Daven- 
pori. It forins the trading outlet of the Des Moines 
ey. 


Kepler, Jouaxx, (Ep'lür.) one of the greatest of mod- 
ern astronomers, B. at Weil, in Wiirtemberg, 1571. On 
the death of Tycho Brahe, 1601, A. succeeded him as 
principal mathematician to the emperor Rudolph ; but 
the treasury of the emperor was so much exhausted by 
war that A. could not obtain the payment of his salary. 
&nd often felt the pressure of poverty. In 1612, be was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Linz, and p. at 
Ratisbon, 1630, He expeuded the labor of several years 
on his “ Rudolphine Tables,” which were published in 
1627, and haye been highly prized. He also made great 
discoveries in optics, general physics, and geometry. 
But his chiefest title to lasting fame is his Astronomia 
Nova, which was produced iu 1609, and in which he 
announced the laws which govern the planetary mo- 
tions. These laws, known as Kepler's Laws, are three 
in number:—1. The planets describe ellipses, each of 
which has one of its foci in the sun. 2. Every planet 
moves, so that the line drawn from it to the sun de- 
scribes about the sun areas proportional to the times. 3. 
The squares of the times of the revolutions of the plancts 
are as the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 

Kerbela, (kür-be'lah,) or Mesuzp Hossrin, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, P Irak-Arabi, 50 m. S.W. of Bagdad. 
It is a place of pilgrimage of the Persians, who venerate 
it a3 containing the tomb of Hossein, the son of Ali. 


Kerguelen’s Land, (kürg'lcuz-,) a sterile and deso- 
late island in the Southern Ocean; Lat. 49° 20' S., Lon. 


69° 30’ E. 

Kerkook, (kiir-kook’,) a city of Asiatic Turkey, in 
Kurdistan; Lat. 35° 29^ Nọ Lon, 44° 33' E. Pop. 15,000, 

fíferman, (Lürmán, or SERJAN, a city of Persia, 230 
m. E. of Shiraz, celebrated for its beautiful shawls, car- 
pets, and stuffs. Pop. 30,000, — K. 1s the C. of a large E. 
p- of same name, lying S. of Khorasan, the N. part of 
which ig a salt and barren desert, but in the S, the land 
is fertile, Many sheep aro bred here; and their finc 
wool is an article of great trade, Cotton, tobacco, saf- 
fron, and madder aro raised with facility, and in the 
greatest perfection; so aro fruits of almost every de- 
scription, and many valuable gums. The manufactures 
comprise fine woollen fabrics, carpets, goats’ and camels’ 
hair shawls, &c. Pop. 600,000. 

Kermanshah, (kiir’man-shau,) a fortified city of 
Persia, situated on the great curavan road Let. Persia, 
Caubul, and Asiatic Turkey; Lat. 34° 26’ N., Lon. 47° 
15 E. Pop. 30,000, 

Kermes, (ker/meez.) See Coccipa, 

Kern, (kurn,) in California, a 8. co.; arza, 5,400 sq. m.; 
Capital, Havilah.—1n this co., and in about Lat. 35? tu 
N., Lon. 119° 20’ W., is situate a lake of same name, 
c.vering an area of abt. 129 sq. m. 

Kernel, (kiir'nl.) (Bot) See Drurs. 

Kerosene, (kir’o-scen.) [From Gr, keros, wax.] (Chem.) 
See PETROLEUM. 

Kerr, (kür,) in Texas, a 8. central co.; area, 1,100 sq. m. ; 
C. Kerrville. 

Herry, (kér're,) a co. of Ireland, p. Munster, 57 m. long 
and 45 broad. It contains celebrated mineral waters 
and the famous lakes of Killarney. The chief rivers 
are the Blackwater, Feale, Gale, and Cushin. Consid- 
erable quantities of beef, butter, hides, and tallow are 
exported from its excellent harbors, The 8. part is 
plain, and fertile in corn; but the rest of the co. is 
mountainous, aud chiefly adapted to graziug. C. Tra- 
le. Pop. 201,826. 

Herseymere, (kr'se-mZr.) [Fr. casimir.] (Manvf.) 
A variety of woollen cloth, differing from ordinary 
broad-cloth by being woven asa will. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the common cloth by the diagonal 
ribbed appearance of its under side, where the nap, uot 
being raised, admits of its structure being seen, 

Hers nw, (arses) in S. Carolina, a N.E. dist. ; area, 
756 sq. m.; C. Camden. 

Mertsch, (kiirsh,) or KERTCH, a sea) 
sia, in the Crimea, on the strait which connects the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Azov. Its fortifications were 
destroyed by an Anglo-French squadron during the 
Orimean war, May 24, 1850. Zop. 21,414. 


rt-town of Rus-| Khonusar, (kon-suhr’,) a town of Peres, p. 
i 
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Kestrel, (ké#tr77.) (n A European falcon, mueh 
resembling the American Sparrow-hawk. 

Meswiek, (kézzik, or DERWENTWATER, a picturesque 
lake of England, in co. Cumberland, 22 m. S. by W. of 
Carlisle. It is abt. 3 m. in length by 1 mile in breadth. 

Keiskemét, in llngary. See KECSKEMÉT, 

Kew, (ku,) a vill. of England, co. Surrey, on the & 
bank of the Thames, 7 m. W. of London. It is noted 
for its royal palace and fine botanic gardens and obser- 
vatory. 

Kewaunee, (ke-wah'noe,) in Wisconsin, an E. co.. W 
by Lake Michigan; arc, 460 square miles; Capital, 
Kewaunee. 

Keweenaw, (ke-wé’nau,) in Michigan, a N. co., form- 
ing a peninsula jutting into Lake Superior, and b, 8. 
by Houghton co.; area, 380 sq. m. J+ is rich in copper 
and iron. Capital, e River— Keweenaw Bay is an 
arm of Lake Superior, m. long by 12 broad, between 
Keweenaw and Houghton cos. 

Key, (ké.) [A.S8.cag.] (Mus) The fundamental note 
or tone, to which the whole piece is acoommodated, 
and in which it usually begins aud always ends. There 
are but two species of keys: one of the major and one 
of the minor mode, all the keys in which we employ 
sharps or flats being deduced from the natural keys of 
C major and A minor, of which they are mere trans- 
positions, — The keys of an organ or pianoforte are 
movable projecting levers, made of ivory or wood, so 
placed as conveniently to receive the fingers of the 
performer, by which the mechanism is set iu motion, 
und the sounds produced, The whole together form 
the key-board or clavier, 

Key’-hole Limpet, (Zoil) See FISSURELLIDÆ. 

Keyport, (Ic port.) iu New Jersey, a vill. of Monmouth 
co, on Raritan Bay, abt. 22 m. S.8.W. of New York 
city. Pop. 2,366. 

Key'-stome. (Arch.) Sce Vovssoi. 

Key West, (k¿,) in Florida, a township of Monroe co., 


on the N.W. coast of Key West island, which belongs to 
the Pines group of the Florida Keys, 60 m. 8.W. of 
Cape Sable; N. Lat. 24° 32’ 58", W. Lon. 819 48 7", It 


has an excellent harbor, and is a port of refuge for 
ships to and from Pensacola, Mobile, and New Orleans. 
At the sume time, owing to the dangerous pavigation 
created by the numerous sandbanks aud reefs in its 
vicinity, it is not a port casy of access. In view of the 
numerous wrecks occurring in these waters, the U. 8, 
govt, have established at A. W. an admiralty court aud 
service of salvage-vessels. Pop. 5,016. 

Khan, (kaa».) [Probably from the same root as the 
Eug. kiug.] A title of Mongolian or Tartar princes, 
nobles, &c.—4A khanat or khanate is a principality, 

Khark off, (kdr’kdv,) a city of Russia, C. of a govt. of 
sume name, situate on three streams, affluents of the 
Donetz, in Lat. 50° N., Lon. 36° 14’ E., 916 m. S.8.E. of 
St. Petersburg. It has a university founded in 1805; 
and its position between Moscow, Odessa, Kiev, Tagan- 
rog, and the Caucasus has made it an important market 
for the products of the N. and S. Pop. 59,968. 

Khartoom, (khar'toom,) a town of Upper Nubia, sit- 
uate on the Blue Nile, a short distance above its junc- 
tion with the White Nile, It has a great caravan 
traffic. Pop. 30,000. 

Khatmandoo, (kdt-mdn-doo’,) the capital city of 
Nepaul, abt. 145 m. N.N.W. of Patua; in Lat. 279 
42' N., Lon. 85? 15’ E. Pop. 50,000. 

Kherson, (kair'sŭu,) or CukERSON, a town of Euro- 
pean Russia, C. of a govt. of same name on the borders 
of the Black Sea. The town lies on the Dnieper, near 
to where it widens out into the estuary of the Liman, 
and 508 m. S. by W, of Moscow. It has à naval school 
und an observatory. Pop, 45,926. 

Khiva, (Ai’vah,) a town of Central Asia, C, of an inde- 
pendent khanat of Turkestan. It stands in a fertile 
plain, near the Oxus, in Lat. 41° 40’ N., Lon. 60? 13’ E. 

n 1873, a part of the khanat of K. was annexed te 
Russia. Pop. (1877) est. 25,000. 

Khoi, (kote) a well-built and handsome town of Persia, 
. Azerbijan, 70 m. N.W. of Tabreez. Pop. 30,000. 
Khojend, (ko'sheud,) or Knopsenp, a town of Central 
Asia, in independent Turkestan, on the Sir-Daria (the 
anc. Jacartes), 90 m. W. of Khokan. It is the site of a 
considerable transport-trade with Russia. Pop. 25,000, 
Khokan, (ko-kdn,) or Kuokanp, a town of Central 
Asia, €. of an independent khanat of Turkestan of the 
same name, It is situate on the Sir-Daria, 230 m. N.W. 
of Cashgar; manuf. silks and cottons. Pop. D est. 
15,000. The khanat of A. was annexed to Russia in 1575. 

Irak-Ajemi, 

80 m. N.W. of Ispahan. Its situation is highly roman- 

tic, the houses occupying the declivities of two ranges 

of mountains running iu a parallel direction, with & 

narrow valley at the base, Ép. 12,000. 
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Khorasan, (ko-rdz‘dn,) (anc. Parthia, Margiana, and 
Aria,) the largest p. of Persia, b. N. by Turkestan, and 
lies bet, Lat. 31° to 88° 30’ N., and Lon. 53° to 62° 30’ E. ; 
area, 210,000 sy. m. Its surface is much diversified by 
plains and mountains, and a large portion consists of 
arid rocks, a saline soil, and sandy deserts, There are, 
however, some fertile and well-watered valleys, but the 
insecurity of property in this region prevents their 
being kept in a state of cultivation. The inhabitants 
are Mohammedans of the Shiah sect. C. Meshed. 

Khuzistan, (koo-zis-ahn',) (anc. Susiana,) a p. of 
Persia, extending from the mouth ef the Euphrates and 
the head of the Persian Gulf inland to the chain of 
mountains that border the table-land of intes&or Persia. 
It is well watered, and contains some extensive and 
fertile plains, which ascend towards the interior by 
successive terraces. In the lower gronnds the heat of 
the summer is intense, The inhabitants are principally 
Arabs (who roam over the pl : ns)and Iliyats, the latter 
dwelling among the rece e: of the mountains K. 
contains the considerable cities of Dizful, Shooster, and 
Hawizah, together with the port of Mohammerah, 

Kinng-se,and Hi/ang-su. See CHINA. 

Kidderminster, (kid-dür-min'sür,) a town of Eng- 
land, in Worcestershire, on the Stour. It has a great 
mart for beautiful carpets. Pop. 19,463. 

Kidnapping, (cid'nip-ping.) [From Ger. kind, a 
child, and Eng. nap, or nab, to catch.] (Law.) The for- 
cible seizing and taking away a man, woman, or child, 
in order to carry them abroad. The offence is felony. 
Masters of vessels leaving any of their men in other 


countries against their will are punishable. The taking | 


away or detaining any child under ten years of age, 
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Killer. (Zo/l) See DrriPniNIDA. 

Killiecrankie, (kil-le-krang’ke,) a pass in the H A 
lands of Scotland, 15 m. N.W. of Dunkeld. Here, 1 
the Revolutionary army was defeated by the Royalists 
under Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, who 
lost his life in the moment of victory. 

Kilmarnock, (kil-már'nük,) a town of Scotland, ip 
Ayrshire, 12 m. N.N.E.of Ayr. It is one of the most im 
portant seats of calico-printing in Scotland. Pop. 22,820. 

K iln, (kil) |^ 8. cyln.] A large furnace or stove, used 
for heating, drying, or burning any substance; t^^, a 
malt-kiln, a brick-/ciIn, &c. 

Kilogramme, (kil/o-grdm,) or KILOGRAM. [Gr. chili 
a thousand, and Fr. gramme.) A French measure o 
weight, equal to 1,000 grammes, or 15,431 grains troy. 

Rilolitre, (/il-o-le'tr.) [Gr. chilias, and Fr. lire] A 
French measure of liquids, equal to one thousand litres, 
or 61,028 cubic inches. 

Kilometre, (kil-o-ma'tr.) [From Gr. chilias, and Fr. 
métre.] A French measure of length, equal to one thou- 
sand mètres, or 39,370:091 inches = 32809 feet. 

Kinematics, (i-emátiks) [From Gr. kinéma, a 
motion.] See DYNAMICS. 

Kinetics, (i-néiks) [From Gr. kinéo, to move.] Sea 
DYNAMICS. 

Kinetoscope. An instrument invented by Edison 
which takes photograplis of objects in motion in rapid 
succession, Showing the various phases of the motion. 
By a rapid revolution of these photographs in the in- 
strument an effect is produced upon the eye repre- 
senting the object as if in actual motion. In a new 
discovery, the phantograph, this apparent motion can 
be shown with life-like appearance on a screen. 


with intent to deprive the parents or guardians of tlie | King, (king.) (A. S. cyng.] The person vested with 


possession of such child, or with intent to steal any 
article on its person, is punishable with penal servitude 
of not more than seven nor less than three years, or 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for not more 
than two years. 

ziidney-benamn. (Bot) See PHASEOLUS. 

Kidneys, (Tuz,) (kid'niz.) | Etymol. uncertain. ] ( 4nat.) 
Two oblong flattened glands, having for their office the 
secretion of the urine. They are situated in the region 
of the loins, on each side of the spine, and are imbedded 
iu fatty tissue, At the middle of each kidney, where 
the blood -vessels enter, is a large membranous bag, 
which diminishes like a funnel, and forms a long canal 
(the ureter), that conveys the urine from the kidney to 
the bladder. The office of the K. is of so extreme im- 
portance, that if, in consequence of disease, it is alto- 
gether suspended in the human subject, even for one 
day or two, death not unfrequently occurs. Urinary 
glands, corresponding to our K.. are found not only in 
all vertebrate animals, but in almost all mollusks, 
insects, and myriapods. 

Kid'ron, in Palestine. See KEDRON. 

Kiel, (kél,) a handsome seaport-town of Prussia, p. of 
Schleswig-Holstein, at the bottom of a large bay of the 
Baltic, which admits large ships to anchor close to the 
town; Lat. 54° 20’ N., Lon. 10° 7^ E. It possesses a 
flourishing university founded in 1665, and has been 


lately made the seat of a grand arsenal and also naval | 


station. Pap. 24,547. 

Kiev, (ke'cf,) or Kier, a town of European Russia, C. of 
a large govt. of same name, which comprises a part of 
the Ukraine, bet. Lat. 48° 30' and 519 50' N., Lon. 289 
40'and 339 25' E. The town, situate on the Dnieper, 
was formerly the cap. of Russia. Its trade is chiefly 
with Odessa, Poltava, and Austria. Php. 73,591. 

Kilda, (8t..) (-kil'dah,)an island of Scotland, the most 
western of the Hevrides; Lat. 57° 50^ N., Lon. 8° 28’ W. 

Kildare, (kil-dar’,) a co. of Ireland, in p. Leinster; 
area, 64 sq.m. It is n very fertile and arable country, 
watered by the Liffey, Barrow, and Boyne rivers; C. 
Kildare. Pop. 90,946. 

Kilkenny, (kil-kén’ne,) aco, of Ireland, in p. Leinster ; 
area, 796 sq.m. The surface is in general level, and the 
soil fertile. Wool is a considerable article of trade; 
and it is particularly noted for its anthracite coul. 
Pop. 124,515. The C. is a city of the same name, on the 
Nore, 62 m. S.E. of Dublin, and one of the most popu- 
lous and commercial cities in Ireland. Pop. 14,174. 

Killarney, (ki-lahr'ne,) a town of Ireland, co. Kerry, 
with an extensive linen manufacture. Pop. 6,187. Near 
the town are the beautiful lakes of Killarney, threo in 
number — an Upper, Middle, and Lower Lake; the last- 
named of which is the largest, aud measures 6 m. in 
length by 3 broad. Here, too, is the island ef Innisfal- 
len, 80 celebrated for its exquisite loveliness of site and 
surroundings. On the W. side of these lakes rise the 
highest mountains in Ireland, and the scenery amid 
which they lie is distinguished for its romantic beauties, 

Will-deer. (Zodl.) See CHARADRIDA. 














supreme power in a state. Kings are absolute mon- 
archs, when they possess the powers of government 
without control, or the entire sovereignty over a na- 
tion; and limited or constitutional monarchs, when their 
powers aro restrained by fixed laws; hereditary, when 
they hold the powers of government by right of birth 
or inheritance; and elective, when raised to the throne 
by election. 

King, Rurvs, an American statesman and eminent 
orator, B. in Scarborough, Maine, 1755. In 1784 he was 
elected a delegate to the Continental Congress; took a 
prominent part in the convention which in 1787 formed 
the Constitution of the U. States, and became a leader 
of the Federal party. He was elected a Senator of the 
U. States, 1789; reélected, 1795; and was minister 

lenipotentiary to the court of St. James, 1796-1803, 
n 1813 he was again sent to the Senate; was reélected 
in 1819; and was appointed minister to England in 
1825; but, being taken ill, he returned home, avd D. 
soon after, 1827. 

King, in Canada, a township of North York co, p 
Ontario. Pop. 8,250.—In Washington a W. cen- 
tral co., b. E. by the Cascade Range ; area, 1,550 sq. m.; 
C. Seattle, Pop. 2,120. 

King and Queen, (-kwën,)in Virginia, an E. co.; 
arma, 330 sq. miles. Capital, King and Queen Court- 

Jouse. 

Kingbird. (Zoğl.) See COLOPTERIDÆ. 

King-of-Arms, or KiNG-AT-Anws. (Her.) An officer 
whose business is to direct the heralds, preside at their 
chapters, and have the jurisdiction of armorial ensigns. 

Kingdom, (kirg'dùm.) (Nat. Hist.) A primary di- 
vision of natural objects; as, the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. 

Kingfisher. (Zo) See ALCEDINIDÆ. 

King George, (j07j.) in Virginia. an E. co., near the 
Maryland border; area, 176 sq. miles; C. King George 
Court-House. 

King'-post. (Arch. See Roor. 

King's, in Nova Scotia, a N.W. co., washed by the Bay 
of Fundy; area, 1,800 sq. m.; C. Kentville. Pop. 21,509. 
— In Prince Edward Island, an E. co. ; area, 600 sq. m.; 
C. Georgetown, Pop. 18,000, — In. New Brunswick, a 
8. central co.; area, 1,200 sq. miles; C. Kingston. P. 
24,503. — In New York, a SE. co. occupying the 
end of Long Island; area, 70 sq. m. ; C. Brooklyn. 


Ming (or Queen's) Bench. (Eng. Law.) See 

ENCH, 

King's County, a county of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
watered by the Shannon, Brosna, Boyne, and Barrow 
rivers; area, 772 sq. m. Chief towns, Birr and Tulla 
more. Pop. 90,043. 

King’s Evil. (Med. See ScRoFULA. 

Kings Island, in Brit. N. America, lies in the Px 
cific Ocean ; N. Lat. 529 10’, W. Lon. 128°, 

King-snake. (Zodl.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Kingsley, CuanLks, (kingz’le,) an English divine and 
popular writer,B.in Devonshire, 1819. His best works 
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embrace the well-known politico-economic novel Ab | Hirkeudbright, (kirk-oo’bre,) or THE STEWARTRY, A 


tm Locke; the powerful philosophical romance Hypa- 
tiu; and the historical novel entitled Westward Ho! 
His writings have gone through several English and 
American editions. In polemics, he belongs to the 
“ broad " schoel of the Anglican Church. D. 1875. 

King’s Mountain, iu N. Carolina, a vill. of Gaston 
co., abt. 200 m. W.S.W. of Raleigh. Here, Oct., 1790, an 
important victory was wou by the American militia 
over the British o 

Kings, (The Books of.) (Scrip. The name of 
two canonical books of the Old Testament, so called be- 
cause they contain the history of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, from the beginuing of the reign of Solomon 
down to the Babylonish captivity, for the space of 
nearly 600 years. 

hingsiorn, (ingz'tün,) in. Canada, a fine and pros- 
perous city in province Ontario, Capital of county 
Frontenac, on the St. Lawrence, at the E extremity of 
Lake Ontario, 172 m. S. W. of Montreal. It hasan excel- 


lent harbor, and is one of the most strongly fortified) 


military and naval depots of British N. America. Pop. 
14,500.— In New Brunswick, a town, C, of King's co., 


on the St, John River, 25 m. N. of the city of St. John. | 


Pup. 2,233.—In N F., a flourishing town, C. of Ulster 
co., on the Hudson, 55 m. 8. of Albany 

Kings'ton, the largest town of the island of Jamaica, 
on the N. side of Port-Royal Bay. It has an extensive 
trade, has an excellent harbor, and is strongly fortified. 
Pop. 38.000. 

Hings’ton, or KINGSTOWN, a town of St. Vincent, West 
Indies, C. of the island, situate at the head of a bay of 
same name; Lat. 13° 11^ N., Lon. 61° 18’ 8. Pop. 5,200. 

Kings'ton-upon-Thames, a town of England, in 
Surrey co. on the Thames. Pop. 14,500. 

Kings'town, [formerly epe seaport-town of 
Ireland, co. Dublin, 7 m. 8.E. of Dublin, and on tho S. 
side of Dublin Bay. It has a magnificent harbor, and 


is the chief emporium for the shipping-trade of the | 


Irish metropolis. Pop. 10,000. 
King Williams, (wil'ydm,) in Virginia, an E. co.; area, 
260 sq. m.; C. King William Conrt-Iouse. 


Kinic or Quinic Acid, (kin’it-.) (Chem.) An acid ; 


obtained by evaporating the infusion of cinchona bark 
from which the quinineand cinchonine have been sepa- 
rated by lime. Yorn. 2110. 93H 90 y. 

Kinkajou, (kingk’wijoo,) or Porro. (Zodl.) The Cer- 
coleptes caudivoleulus, a carnivorous quadruped of 8. 
America, belonging to the Urside. It has a very long 
tail, prehensile at the end; a short muzzle; a tongue 
slender and extensile; two pointed molars before, and 
three tubercular ones behind. 

Kinnaeth, (LAKE or,) (kin-ndth’.) See GALILEE. 

Kinney, (kin'w,) in Teras, a S.W. co, b. on Mexico; 
area, 1,500 sq. m.; C. Fort Clark. 

Hino, (ki’no.) Sec PTEROCARPUS. 

Kinross, (kin’rds,) a small co. of Scotland, surrcunded 
by the cos. of Perth and Fife. Its central part is occu- 
pied by the Lake of Loch Leven ; area, 70 sq. m.; C. Kin- 
toss. Pop. 10,000. 

Kinsale, (kin-«il',) a fortified seaport of Ireland, co. 
Cork, at the head of an excellent harbor, 13 m. 8.8.W. 
of Cork. Pop. 5,000. 

Kiong-Tchou, or KiEN-cHow-Foo, (ke-oong-chou',) a 
oy py city of China, C. of island Hainan, in N. Lat. 20°, 
E. Lon. 110? 22’. Pop. 100,000 

Kiosk, (ke-dsk’.) [Turk.] (Arch.) A kind of open pavilion 
or summer-house, with an open, tent-shaped roof sup- 
ported by pillars, with a balustrade at foot. 

Kirchentag, (lürk'ain-tàg.) [Ger., a diet of the 
church.] (Eccl. Hist.) The name assumed by an asso- 
ciation of Protestant divines and laymen, established in 
Germany, 1848, for the promotion of religious advance- 
ment and social reform. It, in some respects, corre- 
"ponds with the American EVANGELICAL UNION, q. v. 

Kirgheez, Kirenis, or Kirauiz, (kér/géz,) the name 
borne by a nomadic Tartar race, widely diffused over 
the confines of Independent Tartary and Siberia, bet. 
N. Lat. 449-559, and E. Lon. 539-829. They are of Mon- 
gol extraction, and are supposed to number abt. 250 000 
souls. 

Kirk, (kirk.) Nabi Gr. kyriakon.] In Scotland, the 
name given to the church, as a building, and as desig- 
nating the established form of religion. 

Kirk, Jonn Foster, an American author, n. at Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick. In 1*62 he became a naturalized 
citizen of the U. States, and produced, in 1863-7, his 
History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in 3 vols., 
—a work of great historical value. In 1870 he became 
editor of “ Lippincott's Magazine," published in Phila- 
delphia. 

Hirkcaldy, (kirk-au’de,) a seaport of Scotland, co. Fife, 
on the Frith of Forth, 10 m. N. of Leith. Pop. 11,500. 


B. «o. of Scotland, b. 8. by the Rolway Frith; area, 054 
sq. m. Pop. 41,852. — Its Č., Kirkcudbright, is a seaport 
with an excellent harbor. Pop. 2,(38. 

Kirkkilissin, or KYRKKILISSK, (kür-ke-Hah'yaA,) a 
town of Turkey in Europe, 30 m. N.E. of Adrianople, 
Pop. 16,000. 

Kirschenwasser, or KrkscmwASSER, (Kürsh'vds-sür.) 
Ger., cherry-water.] The German name for a cordial or 
iqueur obtained by fermenting and distilling bruised 

cherries, especially those of the small black variety. 
It often contains a considerable amount of prussic- 
acid, derived from the bruised kernels of the fruit. 

Hisfalady, Karoty, (kish’foh-logj,) an Hungarian 
dramatist, B. 1790, Esteemed the father of Hungarian 
comedy, his finest piece is the Student Matthias, D. 1890, 
His elder brother, SANDOR, became one of the greatest 
poets of the Magyars. Himfy and John Huniades are 
his best-known works. D. 1844. 

Kishenev, or Kicuinerr, (kish'n-cf))acity of European 
Russia, C. of govt. of Bessarabia, on the Buik, 49 miles 
N.W. of Odessa. Pop. 103,998. 

Kistna, or KRISHNA, (kist'nah,) a river of Hindostan, 
having its source in the W. Ghauts, and emptying into 
the Bay of Bengal after an E. course of 800 m.; N. Lat. 
15° 50’, E. Lon. 81°. 

| Kit, (kit.) [Du] (Mus.) A small, slender-bodied pocket- 

| violin carried by dancing-masters. — (Mil.) The stock 

of underclothing and other personal necessaries carried 
by a soldier in his knapsack. 

| Kite, (4i) [From A. 8. cyta.] (Zoil.) The common 

name of Ictinia, a genus of Falcons, distinguished from 

other Falconidie by having the tail forked, the wings 

large, and the bill and talons weaker. — ( Sports.) A 
well-known toy used for boys’ play, consisting of a 
slight wooden frame covered with paper, and con- 
structed so as to rise in the air, where, by the aid of a 
long string, and balanced by a depending weight called 
its fail, it may be allowed to fly at the pleasure of the 
person who holds it. Franklin first used a X. for the 
purpose of raising an electrical conductor into the air, 
nnd bringing down atmospheric electricity. 

Kitsap, (ki'sip,) in Washington & N.W.county, 
washed by Admiralty Inlet; area, 400 sq. m ; C. Port 
Madison. 

Kittanning, (hit-tdn'ning,) a mining-town of Penn- 
sylvania, C. of Armstrong co., on the Alleghany, 45 m. 
N.E. of Pittsburgh. Pop. 1,889. 

Kitts, (St.,) or St. CHRISTOPHER, (-křtz,) one of the 
Leeward group of W. India islands, 46 m. W.N.W. of 
Antigua, and belonging to England; N. Lat. 17°18’, W. 
Lon. 62° 48’; area, 68 sq. m.; C. Basseterre. . 24,440, 

Kizil-irmak, (unc. Hulys,) (ke-zeel-tir’mdk,) a rivet 
of Asia Minor, emptying into the Euxine, 8.E. of 
Sinope, after a N. course of 520 m. 

Klamath, (k/dmdt,) in Culifornia, a N.W. co., washed 
by the Pacific Ocean; area, 2,200 sq. miles; C. Orleans. 
Pop. 1,688. 

Klaproth, Martin HEINRICH, (kla rat) a German 
savant, B. in Prussian Saxony, 1743. He highly distin- 
guished himself in mineralogy and analytical chemis- 
try (of which branch of science he became professor in 
Berlin), and discovered the earth Zirconia, and the met- 
als Titanium and Uranium. D. 1817. 

Klausenburg, (klow'zn-boorg,) a manuf. city of the 
Austrian empire, in Transylvania, on the Szamos, 7% 
m. N.N.W. of Hermannstadt. Jip. 25,080, 

Kinusthal, or CuivsTRAL, (klouz'til,) a mining town 
of Prussia, p. Hanover, in the Upper Hartz, 25 m. N.E. 
of Göttingen. Pop. 10,117. 

Kleber, Jean BAPTISTE, (kla-bair’,) a French general, 
B. at Strasburg, 1754. As general of division he com- 
manded the left wing at the battle of Fleurus, and took 
Mons and Maestricht; in 1798 he became governor of 
Alexandria; and in the year following won the battle 
of Mount Tabor. After the return of Napoleon to En- 
rope, K. acted as commander-in-chief, gained some sig- 
nal successes over the Turks in Egypt, and was assas- 
sinated by an Arab in that country, June, 1800. 

Klenze, Leo vox, (klaint’sa,) a German architect, n, at 
Hildesheim, 1784. He was designer of the Glyptothek, 
Pinakothek, and Walhalla at Munich, and the Imperial 
Palace and Museum at 8t. Petersburg. D. 1864. 

Klikitat, (klik’e-tat,) in Washingum a co., b. 8. by 
Oregon ; area, 1,900 sq. m.; C. Rockland. 

' Klopstock, Frirpricn Gortiies, (klóp'stók,) a Ger- 
man poet, B. at Quedlinburg, 1724. He gave a great 
impulse to the national literature by the production of 
his grand epic, the Messiah (1773). D. 1803. 

Knnpweed, (nip'weed.) (Bot.) See CENTAUREA. 

Knave, (niv) [From A. 8. , a servant-boy.] 
(Games.) In Playing-Cards, that one of a court-euit 
which hus the figure of a soldier or servant painted om 
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Knight, Crarzes, (nil) an English man of letters, B. at 
Windsor, 1791. He is well known as the publisher and 


knave (or jack) of diamonds, 
H nee, (né,) KNEE-JOINT, or GENU. 


its face: —it is familiarly called the jack; thus, the 





Ger. knie.] (Anat.) The articu- 
ation of the leg with the thigh. 
Wt is the most complicated in the 
sudy, and is formed by the info- 
rior extremity of the femur, the 
superior extremity of the tibia, 
and the rotula (Fig. 425). The joint 
is protected by the tendons and 
muscles which surround it, Sev 
KNEE-PAN, — (Shipbuilding.) The 
knees are bowed pieces of timbe: 
er iron, which serve to bind the 
beams and side-timbers together. 
The knee of the head, braced on to 
a ship's stem, supports the figure- 
head and the beolectinig bow above 
the water-line. 

Knee’-pan, or PATELLA. (Anat.) 
A little round bone inserted in the 
fore-part of the knee, and attached 
by a ligament to the upper surface 
of the tibia, It protects the joint 
in front and changes the direction 
of the tendons which descend from 
the thigh for insertion in the tibia. 

Knee’-rafter, (-ràft'ür.) (Arch.) 
That rafter in the main truss of a 
roof, the foot of which presents a 
downward curvature to facilitate 
its more secure hold upon the 
walls, 

Knee’-timber, (-tim'biir.) (Carp.) A curved piece 
of wood formed out of a gnarled tree, so that the fibres 
follow the curve. 

Knickerbocker, (nik’kr-bdk’/kr,) a term popularly 
given to a descendant of the old Dutch settlers of the 
city and State of New York.— Dierricn K., a pseudo- 
nym of Washington Irving, q. v. 

Knight, (nit.) [From A.S. cniht.] (Her. A title of 
honor originally conferred upon every young man of 
rank after he was admitted to the privilege of bearing 
arms. Those who were knighted on a field of battle 
bore the distinctively honorable appellation of knights- 
bannerets. In more modern times, the title has become a 
inerely civil and 
empty distinc- 
tion; one that in 
England “is 
more honored in 
the breach than 
the observance,” 
being now-a- 
days chiefly con- 
ferred upon per- 
sons who have 
distinguished 
themselves in 
ime social, 

iterary,or artis- 
tic sense. The 
honor is con- 
ferred by the 
sovereign (or 
her deputy) 
touching the re- 
cipient with a 
sword upon the 
shoulder as he 
kneels, bidding 
him rise “Sir 
John,” or what- 
ever his Chris- 
tian name might 
be, Thereafter 
the prefix Sir 
attaches to his 
name; while his = n ER 
wife, by cour- UAM XX 
tesy, assumes Fig. 426. — KNIGHT-BANNERET (1420). 
that of Lady. In 

this sense, the honors of a K. must not be confounded 
with those borne by a baronet (q.v.), the latter rank 
being hereditary, and one held in high estimation. 
Neither must the class of K. proper be confounded with 
the knights who derive their knighthood from their 
being members of an heraldic order, such as that of the 
Garter, of the Golden Fleece, &c.; nor of a semi-religious 
order, as the Knights-Iospitallers, &c. There are also 
the nominal titles of K. borne by members of certain 
o ized societies, such as the Freemasons, the Knights 
ef Pythias, &c, Bee CHIVALAT. 






Fig. 425. 
KNEE-JOINT. 

A, femur; D b, condyles 
of the femur; d, upper 
part of the fibula; C, 
tibia ; D, fibula. 








h istory 

ta (24 vols., 1854-61); e 

Shakspeare (1 ; and A Popular History of England 
(1856-62). D. 1873. 

I&night-errant, (-^rrdn.) (Chiv.) The title A ose 
to a knight who wandered about in search of adven- 
tures, or in fulfilment of a vow for a certain period. 
Such knights were not altogether mere fictions of ro- 
mance, although it is true that Cervantes wrote his 
Don Quixote to their ridicule. 

Knighthood, (nit^hood.) (Her.) A military order er 
degree of rank, conferred as a reward of merit or of 
valor in the field. The character or dignity of a knight. 
Also, the whole body of knights. See CHIVALRY, and 
KNIGHT. 

Knights of Pythias, (pith'e-ds,) the title assumed 
by the members of a secret and benevolent society 
largely organized within the U. States, much after the 
manner of the Freemasons and other kindred associa- 
tions. 

K not, (nét.) [rrom Icel. knutr.] (Naut.) On shipboard, 
a term which denominates a complex placement or 
arrangement of threads, cords, strands of rope, &c, 
made by tying, knitting, or interweaving; of these K. 
the number'in use is multifarious, each Saving its own 
distinct designation and its own special use.— Also, one 
of the divisions of the log-line, which, to avoid the 
necessity of calculation, are at such intervals that the 
number of knots unwound while the glass runs down 
shows the number of miles sailed per hour. Thus, let 
it be a half-minute glass, it will run down 120 times in 
an hour; if, therefore, the K., which are pieces of col- 
ored cloth, are fastened at distances each equal to the 
120th part of a mile, the number of K. run out will be 
the number of miles per hour. A nautical mile is the 
60th of a degree, or abt.. 6,100 ft.; the 120th of this is 
51 ft.; hence, with a half-minute glass, the A. must be 
51 ft. apart, and at a gero distance with any 
other glass. The first K. is placed abt. 5 fathoms from 
the log to allow the latter to get clear of the ship, and 
that space is called the stray line. See Loa. 

Knot-berry. (Bot) See Runvus. 

Knot-grass. (Hot) See POLYGONUM. 

K nout, (noot.) [Russ. knw.) An instrument of pun- 
ishment judicially prescribed in Russia. It consists of 
a handle two ft. long, having a flat leathern thong abt. 
4 feet in length attached to it. At the end of the thong 
is n brass ring, to which is fastened a strip of hide 
which has been soaked in milk and dried in the sun to 
make it hard, and is abt. 2 inches wide at first, but ter- 
minates in a point. A practised hand will deeply indent 
a deal board with this cruel instrument. If it happen 
to strike the culprit with its edge, it cuts like a knife. 
From 100 to 120 lashes are the maximum number 
afflicted, and are considered tantamount to a sentence 
of death. Should the recipient survive their infliction, 
he is exiled for life to Siberia. 

Knowledge, (nollij) | From. A. 8. cnawan, to know.] 
(Phil) The possession of truth, and may be historical or 
emptrical, philosophical or scientific, or rational, Histori- 
cal K.is so named, because in it we Know only the fact— 
only that the phenomenon is. Itis also called empirical 
or erperiential, if we may use the term, because it is 
given us by experience or observation, and not obtained 
as the result of inference or reasoning.’ In philosophi- 
cal, scientific, or rational K., we have the K. of the cause 
why or how a thing is. It is the K. of effects, as de- 
pendent on their cause, and is synonymous with science, 


English Cy 


Knowles, JAMES SHERIDAN, (ndlz,) an Irish actor and 


dramatic author, B. in Cork, 1784. His most successful 
and admired plays are Virginius, and The Hunchback. 
D. 1862. 


HKnow-nothings, (no'-nófh'ings) (Amer. Pol.) The 


cant appellation under which was formerly known a 
political faction in the U. States, which was inimical to 
the naturalization and adoption of foreiguers as Ameri- 
can citizens, and which also entertained principles of 
strong political hostility to the Roman Catholics. The 
name arose from the circumstance that its members 
were wont to answer, “I don’t know," when interro- 
gated as to the views and intentions of the party they 
belonged to. 


Knox, Jonn, (ndks,) a Scottish divine and ecclesiastical 


reformer, B. in Haddingtonshire, 1505, was educated at 
St. Andrew's University. In 1542 he renounced the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which he had become a 
priest, and became a fiery advocate of the Reformed 
faith, thereby encountering much persecution. In 1551 
he was appointed chaplain to Edward VI. of England; 
subsequently passed three years at Geneva, where he 
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enjoyed the friendship of Calvin. On his return to his 
mative country in 1559, he became the leading spirit of 
the Reformation in Scotland, and induced the Parlia- 
went to abjure the papal authority, and to declare 
Protestantism the rcligion of the land. Tried for 
treason at the instance of Queen Mary, he was ac- 
quitted ; end assisted in bringing about that sovereign's 
abdication, together with the consequent elevation of 
her brother, the Eari of Murray, as Regent of Scotland. 


D. 1572. 

Knoxville, (ncks‘ril,) in Tennessee, a city, former cap. 
of the State, and now metropolis of Knox co., 184 m. E. 
of Nashville. It is situate on Holston River, and isa 

lace of considerable commercial iniportance, besides 
ing the seat of the University of E. 'l'ennessce, and of 
the Deaf-mute State asylum. During the Civil War, K. 
was occupied by the Nationals in 1863, and withstood a 
three weeks’ siege by the Confederates. 

odak. A special form of photographie camera, made 
for the use of amateurs, portable, and containing a 
continuous roll of sensitized flin, upon which instan- 
taneous negatives may be made successively, 

Kola Nut or Gara Nut. The seedsgof Sterculia, 
acuminata, a tree oi tropical Africa. These nuts con- 
tain an alkaloid similar tothat of coffee, tea and maté, 
They are very highly esteemed in Africa, the natives 
chewing the nuts, whieh they claim enable them to 
withstand hunger, thirst, sleep, and exhaustion. As 
tried in Europe and America, they are found to be 
stimulating, but their other virtues are doubtful. 

Rolomna, (Xo-/óm'nah,) a town of Russia in Europa 

vt. Moscow, on the Moskwa, 62 m. 8.E. of the city of 
oscow, Pep. 16,418. 

Honityeh, or Koniah, (ko-ne’ya,) (anc. Iconium,) a 
large city of Asia Minor, C. of p. Karamania, in N. Lat. 
37° 54’, E. Lon. 329 40. It is a place of considerable 
commercial importance, and presents many architec 
tural remains of its former splendor. ‘This place for- 
merly belonged respectively to the Saracens, Crusade 
Mongols, and Turks. Pbp. 50,000. 

Hünigsberg, (o wipssabrg) [the * King's burgh,"] a 
fine and flourishing city of N. Germany, C. of p. of E. 
Prussia, on tne Pregel near its embouchure into the 
Frische Haff, 1t is built on piles after the manner of 
Venice, has an extensive trade, and, prior to the founda 
tion of Berlin, was the C. of the Prussian monarchy 


Pop. 106,296. 

Koónigsgriütz. Lender at n a town of Austria, in 
Bohemia, at the Junction of the Aller with the Elbe, 

64 m. E.N.E. of Prague. Near this place in 1566 was 
fought the great battle of Sadowa bet. the Prussians and 
Austrians. Pop. 5,061. 

Kénigsmarek, or KÜNIGSMARK, JOHANN CutRISTOPH, 
Count von, (ko/niga-mdrk,) B. in Germany, 1600, was an 
eminent Protestant general during the Thirty Years’ 
War, and became a field-marshal of Sweden. D. 1663. 
— His son, Orro WILHELM, B. 1639, while generalissimc 
of the Venetian troops, gained brilliant victories ovet 
the Turks. D. 1688. 

Koodoo, (koo-dov.) (Zotl.) The Antilopa strepciseros, 
a very Jarge S. African antelope. 

Koran, (ko'rdn,) EL Koran, or Atcoran. [Ar. al, the, 
and koran, a book.) The name of the volume contain- 
ing the pretended revelations, doctrines, and precepts 
ef Mohammed, in which his followers place implicit 
confidence. The general aim of the Alori was to 
unite the professors of the three different religions then 
followed in Arabia, Idolaters, Jews, Christians, in tlie 
knowledge and worship of one God, under the sanction 
of certain laws, and by the use of ceremonies, partly of 
ancient and partly of novel institution, enforced by the 
consideration of rewards and punishments, both tem- 

oral and eternal, and to bring all to the obedience of 
Gonarnmed, as the prophet and ambassador of God 
who was to establish the true religion on earth, 

Korea, (ko-re'a^.) Akingdom on the E. coast of Asia, 
separated by the Strait of Korea from Japan. It has 
an area of about 90,000 square miles, much of which is 
mountainous. Amnok, much the greatest river, is 175 
miles long. Pop. estimated from 8 to 10 millions. 
Seoul, the capital, on the Han river, has a population 
of about 240,000. Down to recent times, Korea has 
remained perfectly secluded. China has claimed 
rights of sovereignty since 2,000 B c. Japan has for 
several centuries made similar claims. In 1876 a 
Treaty between Japan and China recognized the in- 
dependence of Korea. An insurrection broke out in 
1894, during which a Chinese force was sent to assist 
the Korean King in its suppression. This Japan pro- 
teated against as a violation of the treaty, and the dis- 

te led to a war between China and Japan (q. v.) 
During 1895 there were serious political troubles in 
Korea, in which the queon was mnydored, 
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Kordofan, (k0r-do-fdn’,) a territory of FB. central 
Africa, lying bet. the countries of Sennaar and Darfur, 
N. Lat. 119-159, E. Lon. 289—329. Climate, hot and un- 
healthy, ©. El Obeid. — Pop. estim. at 400,000. 

Körös, (Nagy,) (kür-esh')) a town of Hungary, co. 
Pesth, and 49 m. S.E. of the capital, Pop. 19,954. 

Koroteha, or KonorsnA, (kór-ot'shah,) a town of Eu- 
ropean Russia, 68 m. 8.E. of Kursk. 7p. 11,060. 

Kosciusko, THADDEUS, (kde-se-iis'ko,) a Polish patriot, 
B. in Lithuania, abt. 1750. After receiving a military 
education at Versailles, he served with distinction in 
the American War of Independence, after which, iu 
1794, he was appointed commander-in-chief of the Polish 
army, where, after defeating the Russians at Raclawice, 
and defending Warsaw against an overpowering Russo- 
Prussian force, he was at length defeated and taken 

risoner at Maciejowice, 1794. D. in exile at Soleure, 
witzerland, 1817. 

Koscius’ko, in Indiana, a N. co.; area, 558 sq. m.; C. 
Warsaw. Pop. 23,531. 

Koslov, (ids'léf,) a town of Russin in Europe, govt., 
and 52 m. W.S.W. of the city of Tambor, Prp. 28,613. 

Kossuth, Louis, (késh’ddt,) an Hungarian statesman, 
B. at Monok, 1802, He early embarked in the field of 
polities became a journalist, and suffered a three years’ 

mprisonment at the hands of the Austrian govt., on 
acccunt of the advanced liberalism of his writings. In 
1847, he entered the Dict, where he made himself dis- 
tinguished by his oratorical ability. He successivel 
became minister of finance, April, 1848, and in Sept. of 
same year President of the National Committee of De- 
fence, hostilities having in the interim broken ont 
against Austria. In April,1849, K. was chosen Dictator 
of Hungary, a position he had held barely three-months, 
when the collapse of the national arms occurred through 
the intervention of Russia, and the alleged treachery 
of Gen. Gürgey. After his release from captivity in 
Turkey had been effected at the united instance of the 
American and English govts., K. visited the respectivo 
countries of his deliverers, and was everywhere received 
with popular favor. After the restoration of the Hun- 
garian autonomy in 1870, K. became once more a 
meniber of the Diet, where he has evinced a factions 
opposition to the pue of the liberal Austro-Hungarian 
cabinet. In 1880 he published a work entitled “ Mem- 
ories of my Exile." 

Kossuth’, in Jowa, a N. co., near Minnesota; area, 576 
sq. m.; C. Algona. 

Kostroma, (.os-tro'mah,) a town of European Russia, 
C. of a govt. of same name, on the Volga, 200 m. N.E. 
of Moscow. Pop. 21,425. 

Kotzebue, Avausr FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON, (kót"- 
sc-boo,) a German dramatist, B. at Weimar, 1761. He 
early entered tl;^ field of journalism and literature, and 
produced among other plays that of The Stranger, so 
well and lugubriously known to the modern stage. In 
1817 he served as a Russian spy in his native country, 
&nd rendered himself odious to his compatriots, so 
much so that he met with his death by assassination at 
the hands of a German student at Mannheim, 1819. 

Koupnotite, (koof'o-lit.) [From Gr. kouphos, clear, 
and eidos,form.] (Min.) A variety of phrenite, of a green- 
ish-white color, translucent, glistening, and pearly. It 
is found in the Pyrenees. 

Kourie, (koo’re.) (Arís.) The name of a gum imported 
from New Zealand, which, after fusing and being mixed 
with castor-oil, forms a good waterproof cement. 

Kraath, CHARLES PORTERFIELD, (krauth,) an American 
divine and author, B. in Va., 1823, became in 18638 pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has edited Fleming's 
Dictionary of Philosophy, and published The Conserva- 
tive Reformation and its Theology (1510). 

Kremeatchug, (krém-aint-chook,) a town of Russia 
in Europe, on the Dnieper, 04 m. 8.W.of Pultowa. Pop. 
25,848. 

Kremlin. See Moscow. 

Kreutzer, (kroitz’r.) (Numis.) A German silver or 
copper coin, worth abt. one cent. 

Krishna, (kreesh'nah.) (Hind. Myth.) The eighth 
avatar, and the most glorious of all the manifestations 
of deity, of the god Vishnu. He is regarded by the 
Hindoos much as Apollo was regarded by the classic 
Greeks of old. 

Kroya, (kroi'ah,) a town of Turkey, p. Albania, 45 m. 
8.8.5. of Scutari. Pop. 16,000, 

Krupp, (kroop.) (Ord. See Cannon. 

Krystalline, (kris'tá-lin. [From Gr. krystallos 
erystal.] tC hem. A salifiable base which forms crys- 
tulline compounds with the acids obtained from ems 
pyreumatic oil. 

Ku-klux-Klan, (kü-klüks-klahn.) [Perhaps from 
Qr. kuklos, a circle, kuklo, to encircle — tho encircled 
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elan, or the Right tateeted olan (a very dubions 
etymol.).] (Am. Hist.) The name assumed by an or- 
gani 


community of political desperadoes, which, uteasod Moats, (krios ry 


LAB 


Prussia, p. Brandenburg, 17 miles N.E. of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder. 10,003. 
& Russian military 


since the termination of the Civtl War, has committed | commander, B. 1745, as general in chief of the army 


numerous acts of wanton outrage. 

Kung-foo-tse. See CONFUCIUS, 

Kur, (koor,) (anc. Cyrus,) a river of the Russian empire, 
rising in the Sahanlu chain, and emptying into the 
Black Sea, 100 m. 8.W. of Baku, after an E.S.E. course 
of 500 m. 

Kurdistan, (koord-is-tahn’,) [^ Land of the Kurds,"] a 
country of W. Asia, bet. N. Lat. 329-389, E. Lon. 429 
47’. Area, Estim. at 62,000 sq.m. Surface mountain- 
ous, and watered by the Euphrates, Tigris, and other 
rivers. Soil of medium fertility, producing rice, millet, 
cotton, and tobacco. The Kurds are à nomad Tartar 
race, averse to industry and civilization and given to a 
wandering marauding life. They are believed to num- 
ber abt. 1,000,000. 

Kurile Islands, (The,) (kooril,) a cluster —25 in 
number — extending in a line bet. the 8. extremity of 
Kamtschatka and Japan; N. Lat. 439 40-579, and E. 
Lon. 1459-1509, They belong partly to Russia, partly 
to Japan. 

Kurrachee, (kiir-rdch’e,) a seaport of W. Hindostan, 
in Scinde, 20 m. W. of the W. outlet of the Indus delta ; 
N. Lat. 249, E. Lon. 67°, Pop. 22,200. 

Kurshee, (koor-shé’,) a town of Central Asia, in Bok- 
hara, 100 m. S.E. of the city of Bokhara. Pop. 11,000, 

Kursk, or KoARSK, (koorsk,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
C. of a Southern govt. of same name, 290 miles from 
Moscow, on the Seim, a branch of the Dezna. Pop. 
28,505. 

Kiistrin, or CUsrhiN, (koos'traín,) a fortified town of 


gained brilliant victories over Ney and Davoust, aud 
received from the emperor the surname of oi, 
D. 1813. 

Kynnizing, (ki'dn-iz-ing.) [Named after the inventor 
of the process, Mr. Kyan, B. in Dublin, 1774; D. 1850.] 
(Applied Chem.) The most efficacious method of pre- 
serving timber from dry rot, by injecting into the pores 
of the wood a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Kyllosis, (ki-lo'sis.) or CLus-rFoor. [Gr. kyllos, 
crooked.] (Sury.) A distortion or twisting of the foot 
by one or more of its muscles being permanently short- 
ened. It may exist from birth, or occur in early child- 
hood after convulsive fits, Asage advances, the bones 
alter in form from the pressure exerted upon them, the 
ligaments shorten, and the foot becomes rigidly 
moulded in its unnatural position. It cripples the per- 
son's movements, and in many instances has proved a 
great affliction. Lord Byron's whole life seems to have 
been embittered by one of his feet being inverted. 
When congenital, these deformities may be rectified, at 
an early period, by proper mechanical means to 
strengthen the foot gradually, and restore it to its 
proper shape and direction; and if these means fail, the 
tendons and muscles concerned in the defurmity may 
be divided. 

Kyrie Eleison, (kire e-li'sün.) [Gr., “ Lo 
mercy upon us."| 


have 
(Eccl. An invocation to the Al- 
mighty, intoned in the Mass of the Roman Catholic 
Church after the Introit, and serving to usher in the 
hymn of praise, Cloria in excelsis Deo." 


L. 


The 12th letter of the English alphabet, in which it 
L. is the first mute, liquid, or semi-vowel, formed in 
the voice by intercepting the breath between the tip 
of the tongue and the fore part of the palate, with the 
mouth open, whence it is often termed a liqui-dental 
letter. is found in the languages of almost all na- 
tions, and is the same as the Greek lambda, and the 
Phoenician or Hebrew lamed. In the Celtic and Old 
Saxon, this letter occurs often in a duplex form, as in 
Welsh Ran, a village. In English monosyllables it is 
doubled at the end, as in wil, shall, mall, &c., but not 
after diphthongs and digraphs, such as goal, fowl, pool, 
and the like; while, according to the present scholarly 
application of the language, words of more than one 
syllable, such as dowwfal, &c., are written with the 
double l, thus, downfall, Before many consonants it is 
mute, as in calm, should, chalk. 1n words ending in le, 
the terminant syllable remains unaccented, and the 
letter l, only slightly aspirated, as for instance in dou- 
ble, pronounced dåb’'l. Philologically l, as a conso- 
nant, bears a close relation to r,—whence the substitu- 
tion of one letter for the other as occurs in many words 
descending from the Aryan stock. In some ancient 
languages, L is represented by two lines furming an 
angle, In the Greek, the vertex of the angle is at the 
top; in the Etruscan, at the right-hand side; in the 
Celtic, at the left, or below, &c. The Romans used it as 
an abbreviation for Lucius; for sestertinm, the equiva- 
lent for 1,000 sesterces, as LLS. English-speaking peo- 
ples employ it in such cases as DCL. (Doctor of Civil 
Law), and doubled for Laws, as LLD. (Doctor of Laws) ; 
for loco, as LS. Loco Sigilli (the place of the scal); also, 
with figures, for the symbol of the pound sterling, as £. 
Asa numeral, L has always denoted the number of 50, 
and, among the ancients, with a dash over it, thus, L, 


60,000, 

La, (lah.) (Mus) The sixth note in the scale, accord- 
ing to the gamut drawn up by Guido. 

Laaland, (lah’idnd,) an island and semi-p. of Den- 
mark, in the Baltic Sea; Lat. 549 38’ N., Lon. 11° 50 E. 
See DENMARK. 

La Baie, (/ah-ba’,) in Canada, a vill. of Yamaska co., p. 
Quebec, on Lake St. Peter, 70 m. N.N.E. of Montreal. 
Pop. 2,671. 

Labarum, (lijah-r&m.) [Uncertain deriv.] (2ist.) 
The name given to the standard borne before the later 
Roman emperors, and introduced by Constantine in 
commemorntien of the miraculous vision of the cross 
in the sky, which is said to have appeared to him on 
his way to attack Maxentius, and to have been the 
moving cause of his conversion to Christianity. It was 
along pike or lance, with a short transverse bar of 
weed attached near its extremity, so as to form some- 


thing like a cross. From the crossebeam depended a 
square purple banner, decorated with precious stones, 
and surrounded by a rich border of gold embroidery. 

Label ib [From L. labellum, a strip of parch- 
ment.) (Her. A figure, chiefly used as a distinction 
or difference in the coat-armor of an eldest son, in 
which case it hus 3 points, If borne by the heir-pre- 
sumptive toa ndfather living, it has 5 points; and 
80 on.—(Arch.) Same as DRIPSTONE, q. v. 

Lnbellum, (la-bcl'lüm.) (Dim. of L. labium, a lip.] 
(Bot.) The middle division of the corolla in orchids. 
It is usually larger than the other divisions, and unlike 
them in form. It is not infrequently spurred or fur- 
nished with appendages. 

Enbinls, (la'bedlz.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) Those 
letters which are enunciated chietfy by means of the 
lips; viz., b, f, m, p, v. 

Lnbintze, (la-bi'at-e.) (Bot.) Same as LAMIACES, q. v. 

Labiate, (la'be-à.) (From L. labium, a lip.] (Bot.) 
Lipped ; — said of a monopetalous corolla with two lip- 
like divisions of the limb. 

Labio-dental, (la/be-o-dén'tN1.) [From L. labium, and 
dens, dentis, a tooth.) A term applied to distinguish 
letters, as f and v, which are formed by the conjunc- 
tion of the lips and teeth. 

Lablache, Lovis, (lah-blahsh’,) an Italian vocalist, B. at 
Naples, 1794. During a public career of over a quar- 
ter of a century, he achieved, as a bass singer in opera, 
a brilliant reputation, D. 1855. 

Labor, Labour, (labür. [Fr. labeur, from L. labor.] 
(Pol, .) A word so indefinite in ita multifarious ap- 

ications, and one so peculiarly circumstantial in its 

rings, as to defy any attempt at scientific definition 
in a limited space. Z. has been separated into produc- 
tive and wnproductive, but no such division can be fixed. 
If, for instance, a distiller, who makes a glass of whis- 
key, is a productive Z., why not a musician, who pro- 
duces another and Jess dangerous excitement? It is 
equally impossible to draw the line between bodily and 
intellectual L. since there is scarcely a work to which 
man can put his hand which does not require some 
amount of thought. A distinction between capital and 
L. has often been attempted to be established, but with 
very fallacious and dangerous results. Capital in ac- 
tive operation infers that its owner labors. If the 
ital be not labored, the owner mnst be content to let it 
lie at ordinary interest. If he wants profit from it, he 
must labor, and often severely, 


| Laboratory, (id»'ür-a-o-re.) [From L. laboro, I work 


out.) | nee) A workshop or building, properly fitted 
up with the appliances and apparatus necessary for the 
various operations, processes, and experiments that 
require ty be periormed by the practical chemist, 
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Labrador, (ldb-rah-dér’,) a large peninsula of Brit. N. 
America, separated from Newfoundland by the Straits 
of Belleisle, and lying within N. Lat. 509-619, W. Lon. 
569-789. It is a bleak and desolate country, inhabited 
chiefly by Esquimaux, and of importauce only in so far 
as regards the valuable fisheries outlying its coasts. 
Area, estim. at 170,000 sq. m. Pop. 5,000. 

Lab’radorite. Ce) See FELDSPAR. 

Labridae, (/idb/re-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, which have the body oblungand scaly, and 
a single dorsal supported in front by spines. The Con- 
ner, Blue-Perch, or Burgall, Ctenolabrus Burgall, of the 
N. Atlantic, 6 to 12 inches long, is considered excellent 
for the table when fried. The Tautog, Labrus Ameri- 
cana, called Black-fish at New York and southward, 6 to 
18 inches long, is common on the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States, and is highly prized for food. 

La'brus. (ZoóL) See LABRIDÆ. 

Labruyere, JEAN ve, (lah-broo-yoir,) an eminent 
French essayist, B. in Normandy, 1644. His fame rests 
upon his Characters, published in 1687, — a work which 
has entitled him to rank as one of his country's classics. 
D. 1696. 

Laburnum, rend Bot) See Cytisus. 

Labyrinth, (làib'ir-inth. [From. Gr. labyrinthos, a 
maze.) A place full of intricate windings, which ren- 
der it difficult to find the way from tho interior to the 
entrance. The L. of Egypt, built by Psammetichus, on 
the banks of the Nile, consisted of twelve contiguous 
palaces, containing 3,000 chambers, 1,500 of which were 
underground. Pliny says it existed in his timo, and 
was then 3,600 years old. There were also other cele- 
brated Z. in antiquity, such as those of Crete, Cusium, 
&c.—(Anat.) See Ear. 

Labyrinthici, E tn’/the-se.) (Zovl.) The Climbing 
Perch fam., including acanthopterygious fishes which 
have an apparatus by which they retain water for the 
purpose of moistening their gills while they are upon 
shore ; for at times they quit the water and crawl for a 
considerable distance upon dry land. They inhabit 
the fresh waters of India and 8. Africa. 

Labyrinthodon, (-rin’tho-diin.) [From Gr. labyrin- 
thos, and odons, odontis, a tooth.] 

( ) A genus of fossil batra- ; 
chians, of which a few bones and {77 


















some foot-marks have been His 
found in the trinssic strata of ASA Mrs 
Europe. The animals appear m Lu ie 
to have been gigantic frogs, to té pt n 
which the name Z. has been et 


applied in allusion to the pecu- mt 
liar structure of the teeth (Fig. 
427), the substance composing 
them being blended together 
in a very complex labyrinthic 
manner. 

hae, (idk.) [From Sansk. lag, 
tostick.] (Com.) The standard 
of money-computation in tho 
East Indies; thus, a lac of 
rupees signifies 100,000 rupees, 
or abt. $62,509. — (Chem.) See 


Meee 


Coccipa. Fig. 427 
Laceadives, (The,) (ldk/hai- CANINE TOOTH OF LABY- 
divz) a group of low, coralline RINTHODON, 


islands in the Indian Ocean, 

abt. 150 m. off the Malabar coast of Hindostan, bet. 

N. Lat. 10°-12°, and E. Lon. 729—749, Pop. abt. 7,000. 
Lace, (lds.) (Manuf.) A delicate kind of network nsed 

as an ornament of dress, formed of silk, cotton, or Max, 

&c. Whether the ancients really had any knowledge 

of lace-making, excepting gold-lace, is not known, vor 


is it known with any certainty when this art came | 


into practice in Europe; but there is good reason to 
suppose that point-lace, the oldest variety known, was 
the work of nuns during the latter half of the 14th and 
the beginning of the 15th centuries, In the early part 
of the 17th cent . the lace of the Netherlands held un- 
questionable supe, ‘erity for tasteful design; and Flan- 
ders and Belgium siill reign supreme in the hand- 
manufacture of lace. The thread is sometimes so 
delicately constructed, that one pound of it will cost 
$70; and it is so fine, that the thread will snap in 
frosty weather. Such extremely delicate work is very 
dear; a veil has cost $400, und been several years in 
making. The effect on the worker is great, and some- 
times produces blindness, Machinery has, however, 
been applied to this manuf. with great success; and 
with such variety of invention, that the genuine lace 
of hand-labor is almost discarded for that of the ma- 
chine, which produces for $2 
cost $85 some 20 years ago. Under the term Guipure is 
eoiprised all the true qeedle worked lace; its principal 
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vedeotios bng the Rose-point, Point d'Alençon, and 
Brussels Point. The Pillow-lace, or Cushion-lace, is se 
called from a pillow or cushion being used to work the 
pattern upon, its best varieties being the Saxony Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Silk and Cotton Blonde, and Limerick. The 
machine-made lace, or Bobbin-net, may be said to sur- 
pass every other branch of human industry in the com- 
plex ingenuity of its machinery, The lace-machine, or 
frame, as it is technically called, is so complicated, that 
it would be useless to convey any really intelligible 
description of it without a voluminous description of 
all its parts. 

Lacedzemon, (Ids-e-de-món.) ( Auc. Geog.) See SPARTA, 

Lncertidze, (/ah-sür'te-de.) [From Lacerta, a lizard. 
(Zél.) The true Lizards, a family of Saurians, none o 
which attain a large size, while most of them are small, 
active, brilliantly colored, and bright-eyed creatures, 
loving warmth and sunshine, abounding chiefly in the 
warmer parts of the Old World. They have a long, ex- 
tensile, forked tongue; the body is generally long, and 
terminates ina rather long tail; the feet have each five 
toes, furnished with claws; the upper parts are cevered 
with small imbricated scales; the laminse of the under 
parts are larger; a collar of broad scales surrounds the 

. neck; the bones of the skull advance over the temples 
and orbits; the back part of the palate is armed with 
two rows of teeth. They feed chiefly on insects. Lizards 
become torpid in winter. They are remarkable for the 








Fig. 428.— COMMON LIZARD, (Zodtoca vivipara.) 


readiness with which the end of the tail breaks off; the 
flinging of a glove or handkerchief on one when it is 
trying to make its escape, is often enough to cause the 
separation of this portion, which lies wriggling, while 
the animal hastens away. The lost portion is afterwards 
reproduced. The gen. Lacerta contains the Monitor, L. 

ilotica, of the Nile, which is 5 or 6 feet long, and is said 
to destroy the eggs of the crocodile. It is sculptured 
on the ancient Egyptian monuments. 

Lace-winged, (-wingd.) (Zoöl.) See HEMEROBINI. 

Lachaise, Francois D'AIX DE, (laA-sház' a French 
Jesuit father, B. at Aix, 1624. He became, in 1675, con- 
fessor to Louis XIV., and filled that office for a period 
of 34 years, A pure, pious, and unassuming man, he 
managed to steer clear of the politico-religious contro- 
versies of his time. D. 1709. 

Laches, (ldsh/iz.) [From Fr. lâche, supine.] (Law.; 
Laxity or default of observance or performance, 

Lachesis. (Myh.) See FATES. 

Lachrymee Christi, (lik-ré’me kriste.) (L., tears of 
Christ.) A deep red Italian wine of fine flavor and rich 
bouquet; supposed to be identical with the Fulernian 
wine, sung of by Horace, Catullus, and others of the 
classic poets of yore. The best kind is produced at 
Gallipoli, p. of Naples. 

Lachryms al, (/dk’re-mdl.) [From L. lachryma, a tear., 
(Anat.) A term which designates such organs of the 
eye as serve to secrete or carry off the tears; as, for in- 
stance, the lachrymal glands. 

Laciniate, (la-sin'yat.) |From L. lacinia, a lappet.] 
( Bot.) Designating a leaf which has several sinuses 
down the middle, and the lobes which divide these in- 
dented or jagged. 

Lncistemneeze, (la-sts-t?m-a'se-e.) (Bot.) A small 0. 








of plants, all, Violales. They are tropical shrubs with 
simple stipulate leaves, and hermaphrodite or unisex- 
ual flowers in axillary catkins. 

Lackawan’‘na,a N.E. co. of Pa., 1878 fr. Luzerne; a. 
440 sq. m. C. Scranton. P. 1880, 59,286.—4 river in Pa. 

La Clede, (lah-kléd’,) in Missouri, a S. central co. ; area, 
760 sq. m. ; €. Lebanon. 

Lac Lake, (-à.) (et) A deep, rich, transparent 
red pigment obtained from lac. 

Lneolle, (lah-kdl’,) in Canada E., a vill. of St. John 
co., 33 m. S.E. of Montreal. 

Lacon, (la-kón',) in Missouri, a vill. of Maries co., about 
28 miles 8. by E. of Jetlerson City. 





a fabric which would have | Laconia, (Ídi/ón-gah.) (Ane. Geog.) A country ocen- 


pying the N.E. promontory of Peloponnesus, b. by Ar- 
gelis, Arcadia, and Messenia, Jt is known in history 
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chiefly by its pp. city Sparta, and by the peculiarly 
brusque terseness of speech cultivated by its people, 
which is still commemorated in our common adjective 
laconic. 

Lacq’uering. See JAPANNING, 

Lae-qui-Parle, (ldk-ke-pdrl’,) in Minnesota, a S. W. 
central co. ; ien 1,200 sq. m. Pop. 145. 

Lacrimoso, ((dk-re-mo'zo.) [It., pitifully.] (Mus.) 
Designating a movement performed plaintively or as if 
under the influence of sorrow. 

La Crosse, (lah króv,) in Wisconsin, a 8.W. co., bor- 
dering on Minnesota; area, 470 square miles; C. La 
Crosse, —LA. Crosse, C. of above co., on the Mississippi, 
125 m. N.W. of Madison. 

Laes d'Amour, (lik: dah-moor')) (Her.) A cord of 
running knots surrounding by way of external border 
the heraldic escutcheon of widows and spinsters. 

Lactantias, Luctus Caius FIRMIANUS, (Idk-Gin'shüs, ) 
a Father of the Church, n. in Africa abt. 290 a. D. He be- 
came a teacher of rhetoric at Nicomedia. He is reputed 
the most eloquent and scholarly of the Latin Fathers, 
and received from St. Jerome the appellation of the 
“Christian Cicero," His chief work is a defence of 
Christianity, entitled Jnstitutiones Divine. D. abt. 325. 

Lacteals, (/dk'tz-diz.) (From L. lae, laetis, milk.] (Anat.) 
The absorbents of the mesentery, which convey the 
milk-like fivid called chyle, from the small intestines to 
the thoracic duct. 

Laetie Acid, (lik’tk.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) An 
acid existing in sour milk, and also obtained by fer- 
mentation and otherwise. It is a colorless syrup 
liquid, inodorous and intensely acid. It forms a well- 
crystallized series of salts with s. Form. HO.CgHgO;. 

Lactometer, (-tém’e-tir.) [From L. lae, lactis, and 
ur. metron, measure.) An instrument for determining 
the quantity of cream contained in milk. 

Lac’tose, (-t5z.) [Same deriv.] (Chem.) Sugar of milk. 

Luetuea, (ldk-li'kah.) [L., louce] (Bot.) A genus 
of annual or perennial herbs, with ereet branching 
stems, and smooth or spiny leaves, O. Asteraceæ. The 
Garden Lettuce, L. sativa, is a hardy annual, with 
large, roundish, entire, slightly-toothed, milky leaves, 
which in some varieties are of a deep-green, whilo in 
others they are of a dingy-brown color. The flower- 
stem is round, abt. 3 feet high, the flowers pale-yellow 
nnd eorymbose. Lettuces appear to have been known 
and used for salads at a very early period, According 
to Herodotus, they were served at the royal tables of 
the Persian kings more than 400 years before the Chris- 
tian sra, The narcotic and sedative principles of the 
Garden Lettuces have been so modified by long cultiva- 
tion, that it is impossible to decide accurately from 
which species they have originated. Suffice it to say, 
that the narcotic and sedative principles that are so 
well known to exist in Lettuce do not occur except to 
an infinitesimal extent in the succulent young leaves 
that form so agreeable a salad, but when the flowering 
stem is thrown up, the sap becomes milky and bitter, 
and its narcotic properties are then more fully devel- 
oped, The sedative effects of Lettuces appear to have 
been known from the earliest times of which we pos- 
sess any record, Venus, after the death of Adonis, is 
reported to have found rest for her love-distracted 
mind by throwing herself upon a bed of Lettuces. 
Virgil and Columella both mention the Lettuce as 
proper to be eaten as a sequel to more savory viands, at 
the end of a repast, as well as for their soporific quali- 
tien. 

Ladanum. [L.] (Bot) See CISTACEÆ®. 

La'dies’-slipper. (Bot.) See CYPRIPEDIUM, 

Lading, (ldd’ing.) (Com. and Mar. Law.) The burden, 
freight, or cargo carried by a ship.—BILL or LADING, 
See BILL. . 

Ladislas, or Ladislaus, (/dd’iz-lauz,) the baptisinal 
name of several kings of Hungary, as follows: L, I. 

(St.,) s. his father Bela I. in 1078; n. 1025.—. 11., n. 
1134; p. 1162.—L. III. reigned 1204-5.—L. IV. (Cu- 
man) 8. his father Stephen IV. in 1272; assassinated 
1290.—.L. V. (Jagellon) ascended the throne of Poland. 
14:4, and was elected to that of Hungary, 1440. After 
several times defeating the Turkish invaders of lis 
country he fell in the battle of Varna, 1444.—L. VL, 
son of Casimir IV. of Poland, ascended the Hungarian 
throne in 1490; p. 1516. 

Ladislas, kings of Poland. Seo VLADISLAS. 

Ladoga, (lah-do'gah,) a large lake of N.W. Russia, bet. 
Lake Onega and the Gulf of Finland, surrounded by 
the goyts. of Finland, Olonetz, and St. Petersburg. 
Lat. 59? 81-619 46' N., Lon. 309-339 E. Length, 130 m. ; 
breadth, 75 m. ; depth, varying from 12 to 1,000 ft, Tt 
receives quite a number of rivers, und connects with 
the Gulf of Finland by the Neva, It is tho largest 
lake in Europe, and covers an arca of 7,025 s4. m. 
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Ladrones; (The,) (Iad'rónz,) or MARTANA Tstanpa, 
an archipelago of 20 islands in the N. Pacific Ocean. 
They belong to Spain, and are situate bet. N. Lat. 
139-219, and E. Lon. 144?-146?, Only 5 of them are in- 
habited, and their entire pop. is not more than some 
10,000, 

Lady, (la’de,) pl. Lapres, (la’diz.) (Eng. Her.) A title 
extended to the daughters of all peers above the rank 
of viscount, hence being antithetical to lord. It is 
also extended, by why of courtesy, to the wives of bar- 
onets and knights. In common parlance, the term is 
applied to distinguish a well-bred, born, or educated 
female. See GENTLEWOMAN, 

Lx'dy-bug.or LADY-BIRD. (Zo) See COCCINELLIDÆ. 

La'dy-day. (Calendar.) The 25th of March, so called 
because it is tho anniversary of the annunciation of 
the Virgin MA 

Lady’s-smock. (Bot) Bee CARDAMINE, 

Laennec, RÉNÉ Turornitg HYACINTHE, (ldn/n?k,) a 
French anatomist, B. at ileper, 1781. He was the 
inventor of the stethoscope, and his work, Mediate Aus- 
cultation, has rendered eminent service to pathological 
science. D. 1827. 

Laertes, (la-ür'teez.) (Henie Hist.) A king of Ithaca, 
supposed by Homer to be the father of Ulysses, 

Lætaré Sunday, (letair.) (Ecl) The fourth Sun- 
day of Lent, so named from the first word of the Introit 
in the M which is from Isaiah lxvi. 10. It is also 
called Mid-lent. 

La Fayette, Marte Jean PauL Rocu Yves GUILBERT 
MOTIER, Marquis DE, (lah fá-(t',) an eminent French 
geueral and statesman, B.in Auvergne, 1757. A member 
of one of the proudest families of the old French no- 
bility, he, despite his aristocratic birth and associations, 
early imbibed opinions favorable to civil and-religions 
liberty. He, accordingly, in 1777, proceeded to America 
there to flesh his maiden sword in the cause of National 
Independence. In that country he served with distinc- 
tion for a period of twelve months, when he returned 
to France in order to raise men and money for the 
American cause. After his return to America, he con- 
tributed to bring about the surrender of Cornwallis. Jn 
1792 the Marquis took command of the French army 
which won the battles of Maubeuge, Florennes, and 
Philippeville. Later in the same year, after being de- 
nounced by the Jacobins, L. took refuge in Germany, 
where, taken prisoner by the Austrians, he was con- 
fined at Olmütz. After an imprisoument of 5 years, 
he was liberated in 1797, through the influenze of Na- 
foison I., then general in command of the Army of 

taly. In 1824, L. again visited the U. States as the 
guest of the nation; on which occasion Congress voted 
him a grant of $200,000 in recognition of the services 
he had heretoforo rendered to the Republic. In 1530, 
he played once more the patriotic rôle of mediator be- 
tween the crown and the people, by assisting iu the 
elevation of the so-called constitutional king, Louis 
Philippe I., believing that by so doing he was “ build- 
ing up a monarchy surrounded by, and based upon, re- 
publican institutions," D. 1834. 

La Fayette’, in Arkansas, a S.W. co.. b. on Texas and 
Louisiana; «arca, 1,500 sq. m.; C. Lewisville —In 
Fluvida, a N.W, co, skirted by the Gulf of Mexico; 
area, 1,100 sq. m. ; County Seat, McIntosh. Iu /n- 
diana, a flour shing town; C. of Tippecanoe co., on 
the Wabash, 6l miles N.W. of Indianapolis —In 
Louisiane, n S. central par. ; area, 950 square miles ; 
County Seat, Verinillionville.—In Mississippi, a N.co.; 
area, 809 square miles; County Seat, Oxford.—In 
Missouri, a W. co. ; area, 612 square miles ; C. Lexing- 
ton.—In Wisconsin, a S.8.W. co., b. on Illinois; area, 
600 sq. m. ; County Seat, Darlington. 

Lafitte. JEAN, (lah-feet’,) an American butcaneer, ot 
French Creole parentage, B. in Louisiana, abt. 1750. In 
1813 he became notorious as the chief of a piratical 
squadron whose vessels infested the Gulfof Mexico, and 
preyed upon its commerce. He, in great part, retrieval 
the errors of a misspent life by patriotically placing bis 
services, along with those of his followers, at the dis- 
position of the U. 8. govt. in 1814, during the war with 
England. The date of his death is not known. 

Lafontaine, Jean Dk, (Ath-fen-tin’,) an eminent 
French poet, B, at Chateau. Thierry, 1621; s. Celbert as 
a member of the Academy, in opposition to Boileau, 
1683. His Puhles are simply unrivalled in their kind; 
—instinet with felicity of phrase, graceful adaptation, 
and poignant humor—they (as Hallam most truly 
says) place him among the first rank of the original 
writers of Europe during the 17th cent. His Cowles et 
Nouvelles en Vers, full of the finest touches of his genius, 
were eagerly read in his time, notwithstanding theit 
somewhat licentious turn, the standard of morality be 
jur far different from what it is now. D. 1606, 
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La Fourche, (lah foorsh’, (capere a 8.E. parish, 
washed by the exican er: area, y sq. m.; C. 
OUR 


Thibodeaux. Pop. (1880) 19,113.—La CHE Bayou 
constitutes an offshoot of the Mississippi, and flows 
through Iberville and La Fourche parishes into tho 
Gulf of Mexico. = 

Lagomys, (/dg'o-mis.) (Zoil.) Tho Pikas, or Rat- 
hares, a genus of rodent animals, fam. Le æ, much 
resembling hares or rabbits, but amaller, and with 
limbs of more equal length, more perfect clavicles, 
longer claws, longer head, shorter ears, and no tail. 
They are interesting from their peculiar instincts, 
storing up herbage for winter use in heaps or stacks. 
The Little Chief Hare, L. princeps, of the y Moun- 
tains, is about 8 inches in length. 

Lagoon, (lah-goow.) [It. from L. lacuna, a 
pool.] ( .) A name given to those creeks, or shal- 
low lakes, which extend along the shore of the Adriatic, 
and which contain numerous small islands: Venice, for 
instance, being built on 60 of them. 

Lagoon Island, or AToLL. (Phys. Geog.) A ring 
formed by coral-zoüphytes in the ocean, enclosing a 
tract of smooth water. They abound in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans. The ring is usually elevated into land 
formed of sand, on which palms sometimes grow. It 
is often more or less incomplete, and sometimes it con- 
sists of a great number of separate little atolls. The 
water usually breaks furiously upon the outer side of 
atolls. They vary in size, some being less than a mile 
in diamoter, while the Suadiva atoll is 44 geographical 
m. in one direction and 34 in another, and Rimsky atoll 
is 54 m. by 20. 

o (la' ae) a seaport-town of Portugal, p. Algarve, 
: AS E.N.E. of the extremity of Cape St. Vincent. Pop. 
,500. 
range, JosEPA Lours, (lah-granzh’,) one of the most 
illustrious mathematicians of modern times, B. in Turin, 
1736, was of French extraction and the grandson of. 
Descartes. He became director of the emy of Ber- 
lin, 1759; settled in Paris, 1787 ; and was there succes- 
sively professor at tho Normal and Polytechnic schools. 
Napoléon made him a count, and loaded him with 
honors. His most important discovery is that of the 
calculus of variations. His greatest work is the Méca- 
nique rea x rai which appeared in 1787. D. 1813. 

Lagrange’, in Georgia, a vill., C. of Troup co. abt. 40 
m. N. of Columbus.—In Indiana, a N.E. co., bordering 
upon Michigan; area, 884 sq. miles. Capital. La 
Grange. 

La Gunyra, (lah gwah'rah,) the chief seaport of Vene- 
zuela, on the Caribbean Sea, 10 m. N. of Caracas; N. 
Lat, 109 36/ 42", W. Lon. 66° 56’ 30’. Pop. 8,000, 

Lahore, (lah-hór,) a city of Hindostan, C. of the pun, 
on the Ravee, in N. Lat. 31° W, E. Lon. 74° 20". For- 
merly the residence of the Grand Mogul, it presents 
many traces of its anc. magnificence. It came into the 
possession of the English in 1849. Pop. 95,000. 

Laibach, or Laybach, (la'bdk:)a gy 4 Austria, p. 
Carniola, on a river of same name, 54 m. N.E. of Trieste. 
It forms a considerable commercial entrepôt, and was 
ys seat of a Con held in 1821 to settle the peace 
of Europe. 


Pop. 23,032. 

Laird, (laird.) [A.S.Alaford.] In Scotland, a title of 
honor in the Highlands, formerly equivalent to Lord, 
ey now applied toa landed proprietor under the degree 
of kn t. 

Lais, (ets) one of the celebrated courtesans of Greece, 
equally famed for her wit, wealth, aud beauty. She 
Bat as a model to the painter Apelles, There were 

- probably two courtesans of this name. 

Len Virginal, (la vér-zheen'ül.) (Perfumery.) See 

ENZOIN. 

Laius, (/a’iis.) (Heroic Hist.) A king of Thebes, the 
husband of Jocasta, and the father of @dipus, was killed 
by his son, in ignorance of his person. 

Lake, (ia^. [L.lacus.] (Geog.) A large collection of 
inland water, having no direct communication with 
the ocean. The largest lake on the old continent is the 
Caspian Sea, 760 m. long, and 200 broad. In N. America, 
a series of magnificent lakes run into each other, the 
largest of which is Lake Superior, whose area is about 
28,600 sq. m. —( Paint.) A term applied to animal and 
vegetable coloring matters precipitated from solutions 
on earth y bases, such as alumina, chalk, and oxide of tin. 
Formerly, it was limited to the crimson-colored plgment 
obtained from lac; but we have now yellow LÍ made 
from a decoction of Persian or French berries, to which 
soda and alum are added, the prectpitate being dried, 
and made into cakes; L., and green L., are pre- 
pared by mixing yellow lakes with blue pigments. 
most valuable ZL. are obtained from madder and cochi- 
neal, which yield Indian lake, carmine, crimson lake, 
reve madder, &c. Drop L. is obtained from Brazil wood. 
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Lake, in California a N.W, co.; area, 16059. m. O. 
Lakeport.—In Colorado, a western county bordering on 
Utah; area, 19,500 sq. m. C. Oro City.—In Jllinois, a 
north-eastern county, bounded east by Lake Michigan; 
area, 300 sq. m. C. Waukegan.—In Jndiana, a north- 
western county, bordering on Illinois. C, Crown Point. 
—In Minnesota, a north-western county, bounded north 
by British America; area, 3,500 sq. m. 6. Beaver Bay.— 
In Ohio, a N.N.E. co.; 220 sq. m. C. Painesville. 

Lake Bigler, or Tanos i lür,) an expanse of water 
situate bet. Nevada and California, and covering an area 
of abt. 200 sq. m., located amid scenery of the grandest 


character. 

Lake Chub. (Zo/.) See Crprinipa, 

Lake of the W S, [Fr., * Lac des Bois."] A sheet 
of water in Brit. N. America, covering an area 300 m. in 
circumference, in N. Lat. 49°, W. Lon. 959. It receives 
the Rainy, and discharges the Winnipeg, rivers. 

Lalande, JOSEPH JEROME LE FRANÇOIS DE, (lah-lànd',) an 
eminent French astronomer, B. at Bourg, 1732. He 
became in his 20th year a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and, in 1762, s. Delisle as professor of astronomy 
at the College of France. D. 1807. 

Lallation, (/al-la'shün.) [From L. lallatio.] The practice 
of pronouncing the letter J like r. It largely obtains 
among the Chinese, and is what is called Pigeon English. 

Lamaism, (/ah’mah-izm.) [From Thib. lama, a priest.] 
The religion prevailing in Thibet and Mongolia, It is 
a corrupted form of Buddhism. The Grand Lama (Daiaé 
Lama), the successor of Buddha, and who is believed 
to be animated by the perfectly virtuous soul of thar. 
holy man, resides at Teshu Lumbo, in the N. of Thibet. 
and is undoubtedly one of the most honored beinge 
living in the world. He is worshipped as a super- 
natural being by his subjects, and is never to be seeu 
but in the secret recesses of his palace, where he sit3 
cross-legged on a cushion. The people believe that the 
supreme divinity lies in him, that he knows and sect 
everything in the deepest recesses of the heart, and 
that he never dies, but that, on the dissolution of hie 
mortal frame, his soul enters into another body, in 
which he is born again, and in which he can be dis- 
covered only by some among a favored class of priests, 
The worship paid to him by his followers consists in 
clamorous songs and prat in splendid Napanee 
in the solemnization of certain festivals, and in austeri- 
ties practised by them. The inferior priests are also 
called Lamas, and their residences Lamaseries; on all 
their temples and sacred articles are inserted the words, 
“Om Mani Padari om,” an invocation to Buddha, and 
supposed to signify,“ Hail to him of the Lotus and 
Jewel.” Buddha (or Sakya-Muni) is jsually represented 
as holding a lotus-flower with a jewel in it. These 
words are continually in the mouths of the deyotecs. 
and are placed upon the cylinders, which are so mountea 
that they can be made to revolve by means of a piece 
ofstring. Inside are placed written pres which are 
supposed to be repeated every time the cylinder makes 
a revolution. There are also praying-machines turnod 
by a stream of water. These consist likewise of re- 
volving cylinders containing prayers, and their rota- 
tion is believed to redound to the benefit of the faithful, 

Lamantin, (lah-mán'tin.) (Zoól.) See MaNATIDA. 

Lamar (ahmak) in Texas, a N.N.E. co., b. N. by the 
Iudian Ter. ; area, 1,080 sq. m.; O. Paris. 

Lamarck, Jean BAPTISTE PIERRE ANTOINE DE MONET, 
CHEVALIER DE, (lah-makrk’,)a very distinguished French 
naturalist, B. in Picardy, 1744. In 1778, he published 
his Flore ise, which was afterwards made the 
bacis of t* - work of De Candolle. In 1793, he was made 
professor of the natural history of the lower classes of 
animals in the Jardin des Plantes, and published (1815- 
22) his pe work: Histoire des Animauz sans Ver- 
tébres. He was the first to set forth the theory of the 
Variation of ies, which has been revived by Darwin, 
He D., 1829, rhaving been 17 years blind, in conse- 
quence of small-pox. 

La Marmora, ALFONSO FERRERO DE, (dl lah mür'mo- 
rah,)an Italian general and statesman, B. at Turin, 1804, 
From 1849 till 1855 he held the position of secretary of 
war in the Sardinian cabinet, and in the last-named 
year took command of the Italian contingent which co- 
Operated with the French and English armies in the 

imea. In 1859-60, he became president of the council 
of ministers, and in 1866, while in command of the 
Italian army, sustained a severe defeat at Custozza, by 
the Austrians under the Archduke Albert. D. 1877. 

Lamartine, ALPHONSE DE, (ldm-dr-teen’,) an illustrious 
French poet, historian, and statesman, B. at Macon, 
1792. His Méditations Poétiques (1820), Nouvelles Méds- 
tations (1823), Dernier Chant de Childe Harold (1825), an 
Harmonies iques and Religieuses (1829), elovated him 
to the first rank among modern French poets; while bà: 
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History of the Girondins (1847) largely enhanced the 
author's political influence. When the Revolution 
broke out in Feb., 1848, Z. became a member of the 
Provisional Government und Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
His spirited eloquence exercised a great influence over 
the first movements of the new republic, and he pre- 
vented great evils by his patriotic conduct in crushing 
anarchical outbrenks of the 16th April and 15th May. 
L. enjoyed for some months an immense popularity, to 
which sceon succeeded a revulsion of popular feeling, 
when it became evident that the great poet was neither 
an energetic nor a practical statesman, but, in fact, a 
mere puppet in the hands of men of stronger will and 
more advanced views. Though L. was nominated for 
the Presidency, but few votes were recorded in his 
favor; and the coup d'etat of Dec. 2d, 1851, sent him 
back into private life. ZL. was one of the most volumi- 
nous and most fascinating writers of his time. D. 1869. 

Lamb, CHARLES, (làóm,) an eminent English essayist 
and humorist, B. 1775. His Essays of Elia (1830) are 
vnrivalled for their combination of critical taste with 
an airily grotesque humor. They have passed through 
many editions, and rank high among English classics, 
D. 1834. 


Lamballe, Mania THÉRÉSE LOUISE pe Savore-Cania- 
NAN, PRINCESSE DE, B. in Turin, 1749, was a lady emi- 
nent for her beauty and social graces, who became the 
favorite attendant upon Queen Marie Antoinette, and, 
after sharing the captivity of her royal mistress, per- 
ished by assassination at the hands of a brutal mob 
while being conveyed from the prison of La Force, 1792. 

Lambayeque, (idm-ba'k«) a town of the coast of 
Peru, 120 m. N.W. of Trujillo; Lat. 6° 45’ S., Lon. 79° 
35' W. Top. 10,000. 

Lambdoidal, (ldm-doid’al.) rom Gr. lambda, the 
Greek l, and eidos, form.) (Anat) An epithet for the 
suture of the occiput. 

Lambert, Joan, (ldm'bürt) an English republican 
general, B. 1620, largely participated in gaining the 
great victory over the Scots at Dunbar, and proposed 
Cromwell as Lord Protector of the kingdom. D. in 
exile at Guernsey, 1692. 

Lambertvilie, (/m'bürt-vil) in New Jersey, a flour- 
ishing manuf. town of Hunterdon co., on the Delaware, 
15 m. N. of Trenton. Zop. 3,845. 

Lambeth, (im'b/th,) a borough of Surrey, England, 
on the Thames, opposite Westminster, and included 
within the 8.W. limits of London. Pop. 208,302. 

Lambton, (Iim'tiv,) in Canada W., a co. bordering 
upon Lake Huron; area, 1,093 sq. 1n.; C. Sarnia. Pop. 
11,950. 

Lamech, (la^m?k,) son oY Methuselah and father of 
Noah. Hep, 5 years before the flood at the ripe patri- 
archal age of 777 years. 

Lamego, (l«h-ma'go,) a fortified town of Portugal, p. 
Beira; Lat. 419 12^ N., Lon. 7€ 30 W. Pop. 10,000. 

Lamellibranchiata, (ldm-eL-lebring-ke-ah'tah,) or 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATES. [L. (amella, a small plate, and 

branchiz, gills.) (ZoUl.) An O. of bivalve mollusks 

(Fig. 429) which have th the sides, 














Fig. 429. — PECTEN Gisbosus, (Jam, Aviculide.) 
and protected by a shell composed of two valves occue 
pying a similar position, namely, right and left. 

Lamennais, Hucurs FÉLICITÉ Rovert, Arnf pe, (lam'- 
en-ai,) n celebrated French writer on religion and poli- 
tics, B. in St. Malo, 1782. In 1816, appeared from his 
pen the Essai sur L' Indifférence en Matière de Religion, 
a work of great learning and brilliancy, which won for 
him a European celebrity, and proclaimed him the 
champion of Roman Catholic orthodexy. His opinions, 
however, underwent a rapid change, and, in 1834, he 
published the Paroles d'un Croyant, a work almost un- 
equalled in the French language for sublimity of style, 
and in which Z. proclaimed his irreconcilable rupture 
with the church of which he had long been the cham- 
pion, An edition of his complete works appeared in 12 
vols., 1837. D. 1854. 
amentations, (!dm-en-a'shünz.) (Scrip.) A ca- 
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nonical book of the Old Testament, written by thé 
prophet Jeremiah, and containing laments over the 

esolation of the land, the exile of the people, the de- 
struction of the first Temple, the fall of the Fingin of 
Judah, and the writer’s own woes. 

Lamiaceæ, (la-me-a'se-e,) or LAptATE. (Bot) An O. 
of plants, all. Echiales. They are herbs or under-shrubs 
with square stems, opposite and exstipulate leaves, and 
flowers in verticilasters. Calyx tubular, persistent, 
five- to ten-toothed or bilabiate; corolla bilabiate; sta- 
mens four, didynamous; anthers two-celled; ovary 
deeply four-lobed on a disk ; style basilar; stigma bifid. 
Fruit one to four achenes enclosed by the calyx; seeds 
erect with little or no albumen. Natives of temperata 
climates. Many of them are carminative, and yield 
volatile oils. There are upwards of 100 genera, and abi. 
2,500 species. 

Lamina, (làm'e-nah.) [L.,a thin plate.] (Zodl.) A layer, 
coat, or thin plate; applied to the plates of mineruls, 
bones, &c. — ( Bot.) The broad or spreading part of a 
petal, as distinguished from the tub or claw, Also the 

road part of a leaf, as distinguished from a stalk.— 
p A plate or thin piece of metal.—(Anut.) The 
amit are the two plates or tables of the skull. 

Laminable, (/dm’in-c-bl.) [Sume deriv.] (Metal.) An 
epithet for a metal which may be extended by passing 
it between the stcel and hardened cast-iron rollers. 

Lammias-day, (lim'mds) (Eccl) A festival cele- 
brated on the first of August by the Roman Catholic 
Church, in memory of St. Peter's imprisonment. This 
word has been derived from Lamb-mass, on account of 
the custom, observed in some places, of bringing a lamb 
alive into the church on this day during Mass; a from 
Loaf-mass, considering it a thanksgiving day for the 
first-fruits of the corn, &c. 

Liim'mergeier. (Zoél.) See YULTURIDA. 

Lammermuir, (/dm-miir-moor’,) or LAMMERMOOR, a 
mountainous ridge in Scotland, which divides the co, 
of Rerwick from that of Haddington for above 20 m., 
and terminates on the west of Soutra Hill, which is 
1,716 ft. above the sea. These hills are bleak and barren, 
affording but a scanty pasture for sheep. 

Lamoille, (lah-moil’,) in Vermont, a N. co.; area, 450 
sq. m.; C. Hyde Park. Pop. 14,450. 

Lamp, (/dmp.) [Fr. lempe.) A contrivance in which to 
burn any light-giving material, und so make use of its 
illuminating power. The invention of lamps has been 
attributed to the Egyptians, but it is far more probable 
they received it from the older civilization of India. 
Among the most beautiful remains of antiquity which 
have been preserved, are a great number of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman L., formed of clay, metal, terra-cotta, 
and bronze. The form of these is for the most part 
oval: flat on the top, with figures in relief, At first, 
the Greek lychna, and the Roman lucernæ, were made 
only with one wick-hole (Fig.430); but their ag 
ing power was successively increased by their be ng 
made to hold several wicks. No great provement, 
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Fig. 430. — ROMAN LAMP, (Museum of the Louvre.) 


however, took place in the construction of Z. until the 
beginning of the present century. Taste had been 
shown in the designs, but the principle remained the 
same — a wick sucking up oil from the reservoir of the 
L. to supply itself during combustion. In 1803, M. Car- 
cel, a Frenchman, made quite a revolution in L. by ap- 
plying clock-work, which acts by raising the oil up 
tubes in connection with the wick, so that the latter is 
kept constantly soaked. But the greatest improvement 
in oil-Z. was the French Moderator, which at once dis- 
placed the Carcel :ystem. In this, as in Carcel's, the 
reservoir for the oil is below, but it is forced up to the 
required level by the action of a spiral spring, whose 
tension requires to be renewed, or the spring wound 
up, once in 12 hours, The oil-Z., however, has become 
almost obsolete, since the rapid extension of gas-works, 
and the invention of L. to burn the various kinds of 


naphtha, petroleums, and paraffine oils. These lamg 
os 
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require to be formed so as to Insure perfect combustion 
of the material, for which purpose the reservoir of fluid 
is placed much below the flame, and the wick passes 
into it and sucks it up by capillary attraction. The 
glass chimney which surrounds the wick is always 
made very narrow at the bottom and top, with an en- 
largement round the flame. This figure insures a great 
indraught of air at the bottom, which keeps the coin- 
bustion so perfect, that in a well-made lamp the smoke 
is imperceptible; in addition, there is an arrangement 
surrounding the wick-tube for admitting air, and bring- 
ing it into contact with the flame. These lamps givea 
most brilliant light; and as they not only have greater 
illuminating power, but are of cheap construction, and 
are very economical in other respects, they have come 
into general use.— Lamp (ELECTRIC). See ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

Lampasas, (ldm-pds'ds,) in Texas, a central co.; 
area, 900 84. m.; C. Lampasas, 

Lamp’-black. (Chem.) See CRARCOAL. 

Lamprey, (lár'pra.) (Zoil.) See PETROMYZONIDÆ. 

Lampyridze, (làm-pir'e-de.)) (Gr. lampyris, a glow- 
worm.) (Zoél.) The Fire-fly fam., comprising coleop- 
terous insects much resembling the Elateridz, but 
shorter, broader, and softer. The Glow-worm ( Lampyris 
noctiluca), and many other species, are phosphorescent, 
the luminous matter ocenpying the under side of a few 
of the terminal rings. The male emits a faint light, the 
female a soft but strong light, of which the use is sup- 
posed to be to attract and guide the male. 

Lanark, (ldn’irk,) LANARKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE, an 
Inland co. of Scotland, lying W. of the cos. of Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, and Peebles; area, 940 sq.m. It 
abounds in iron and coal. The river Clyde runs through 
its whole extent, separating it into nearly equal parts. 
Its pp. city is Glasgow; its C. is Lanark, a small town 
situated abt. 30 m. S.W. of Edinburgh. Pop. of co., 
165,219. 

Lnn'ark, in Canada W., an E. co.; area, 1,180 sq. m.; 
C. Perth. Pop. 33,020. 

Lanate, (lin'át.) (L. lanatus, woolly.] (Bot) Cov- 
ered with a substance like curled hairs; as, a lanale 
leaf or stem. 

Lancaster, (lan'kas-ter.)) The name of a royal house 
of England, which commenced with Edmund, son of 
Henry III. and brother of Edward I., who p.in 1296; 
and gave 3 kings to England: Henry IV., Henry V., 
and Henry VI. During the reign of the last-named 
king, broke out the feuds of York and Lancaster, 
which ended in the union of the two houses in the per- 
son of Henry VII. See York. 

Lancaster, or LANCASHIRE, a large co. of England, b. 
W. by the Irish Sea; arca, 176684. m. The E. part is 
mountainous, and generally barren. The 8. part con- 
tains a rich coal-ficld, and is thickly studded with pop- 
ulous towns and villages. As a commercial and manu- 
facturing co., Z.is superior to any other in the kingdom. 
It is the grand seat of the cotton manufacture, which 
has grown up with s rapidity wholly unexampled, and 
given an importance to many of its towns which they 
could scarcely have attained from any other cause, The 
vp. towns are Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, Black- 
burn, &e. The p ncipal rivers are the Mersey, Irwetl 
Ribble. Lune, Wyre, Dodder, Roche, and Duddon; 
and it has two extensive Inkes, called Windermere and 
Coniston Water. Pop. 2,518,904, — Its C., Lancaster, is a 
senport-town, sitnafted near tho mouth of the river 
Lune, 230 m. N.N. W. of London. It carries on a consid- 
erable trade, especially with the W. Indies. Pop. 17,248, 


Aan’caster, n Canula W. a vill. of co. Glengarry, 


on the $t. Lawrence, 54 m. E. of Montreal.—In Ne- 
eraska, a S.S. E. co.; area, 576 sq. m.: C. Lincoln. 
—1n P ansy'vania, a S. E. co., b. by Maryland ; area, 
9) square miles.—A fine and flourish ng vity, County 
Seat of above couuty, 02 m, W. of Philudeiphia, and 
bet. the years 1799-)512 the seat of the State govt. 
In S. Carolina, N. district skirted by N. Carolina, 
area, 690 equare miies : County Seat, Lancaster Court- 
House.—In Virgin 4, an E. county, washed by Chesas 
peske Bay; area, 108 square miles; County Seat, Lan- 
caster Conrt- House. 
iLan’caster, EPH, an English educationalist, n, in 
London, 1772, was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and inaugurated a movement for the promotion of 
popular education which largely diffused itself through- 
out England and the U. States. D. in New York, 1838. 

Lan’easter Sound, a channel of Brit. N. America, 
60 miles broad, forming a junction bet. Barrow’s Strait 
and Baffin's Bay, in N. Lat. 749, W. Lon. 809, 

Lance, Groner, (ldns,) an English artist, B. in Essex 
1802. He chiefly excelled as a painter of “still life,” 
i. e., of flowers, fruit, game, &c. Mis works command 
considérable prices. D. 1864, 
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Lanceolate, (dn'se-o-ldt.) [From L. lancea, a lance, 
j taperi ond. 


(Bot) Narrowly elliptical each 

Lancerote, (lin-che-ro'ta,) one ct er nary Tanda 
It is very lofty, and has a good harbor at the N.B. end. 
Lat. 29° 14’ N., Lon. 13° 26/ W. 

Lancers, (ldn’siirz.) (Mil) A description ef caval 
soldiers mounted on swift horses, and armed wk 
lances,—a weapon consisting in a long red of tough 

ash, with an iron point and usually a colored flag near 

it. They were first employed in Poland, and were 
brought into European notice by Napoléon I. Almost 
all the regular armies have now regiments of Lancers. 

Lancet, (làn'sét.) (Fr. lancette.] (Surg.) A small two- 
edged instrument, used in bleeding, opening tumors, 

C. 


& 
Lnn'cet-fish. (Zoðl.) See TEUTHIDÆ. 
Lan'cet-window. (Arch) A narrow window with 
acutely - pointed arch 
head (Fig. 431). It was 
much used during the 
early pointed style of 
Gothic architecture. 
Lan'cet-wood. (Bot) 
See DUGUETIA, 
Lanciano, (lan-che-ah/ — 
no,) a town of 8. Italy, 6 
miles from the Adriatic, 
and 13 m. 8.E. of Chieti. 


Pop. 16,500. à 
Land, (lind.  [Ger.] © 
(Geog.) The solid mat- € 
ter which constitutes | 
the fixed part of the 
surface of the globe, as |. 
distinguished from wa- > 
ter.—(Naut.) To make '\ 
the land is to discover - 
land from sea, as the 
ship approaches it.— 
Land-locked is when L. | 
lies all round the ship 
so that no visible point 
is open to the sea; if at 
anchor in such a place, H- ....' 9. 
she is said to ride land- ~ =a 
locked, and is considered Fig. 431. 
safe from wind and tide. LANCET-WINDOW (A. D. 1220). 
A land-mark is an 
mountain, rock, steeple, trec, &c., that may serve to 
make the land known at sea, and thus direct ships pas 
ing by how to steer, so as to avoid rocks, shoals, whirl- 
ls, &c. The land is shut in, when another point ot 
. hinders the sight of that from which the ship came. 
The ship lies lawi to, when she is so far from shore that 
it can only be just discerned. Land-turn is a wind that 
in almost all hot countries blows, at certain times, from 
the shore in the night. To set the land is to see by the 
compass how it bears from the ship. A land-breeze is a 
current of nir which, in many parts within the tropics, 
particularly in the W. Indies, regularly sets from the 
L. towards the sea during the night, and this even on 
opposite points of the coast. The L radiates heat much 
more rapidly than the sea, and consequently the air 
upon it becomes colder and more dense than that over 
the sea, It, therefore, presses upon and takes the place 
of the latter which ascends. is process will take 
place as long as the radiation goes on. By day the re- 
verse process takes place by reason of the greater heat- 
ing of the air over the land. 

Landan, (n’dou.) a strongly fortified town of Ger- 
many, in Rhenish Bavaria, 20 miles N.W. of Carlsruhe. 
Pop. 10,080. 

Lander, RICHARD, (lðn'dŭr,)an English explorer, B. in 
Cornwall, 1804. In 1830, during an expedition through 
the “terrm incognitre " of W. Africa, he succeeded in 
discovering the source of the river Niger, — hitherto a 
problem among geographers. In 1835, he perished by 
assassination at the hands of the Yumari savaj 

Lander, in Nevada, a N.E. co, on the confines of Utah 
and Jdaho ; area, 20,000 sq. m.; C. Austin. 

Landes, (/ahnd',) a maritime dep. of France, one of the 
largest, and most thinly peopled in the country. It is 
n sandy region, covered with fern, pines, and the holm- 


tree. 

Land’-office, (-d/-fis.) in the U. States, an office or 
bureau for the registering of lands offered to public 
sale, and the locating them to purchasers. 

Landgrave, (lind'griv.) [Ger. landgraf, land-count.] 
A title assumed by some German counts, in the 12th 
century, to distinguish them from the counts under 
their jurisdiction. The title was afterwards given to 

rsons intrusted by the emperor with the civil admin 
tration of & province, many of whom subsequently 
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asserted thoir independence, and became the sovereigns 
of the countries over which they bad ruled as governors 
or viceroys; as, the landgraves of Thuringia and Hesse. 

Landsberg, ((dndz‘bairg,) a town of Prussia, p. Bran- 
denburg, on the Warthe, 40 m, N.E, of Frankfort, Pop. 
17,500. 

Landscape, (lind'skdp.) [Du. landschap.) (Paint.) A 
general view of any portion of the open country. L- 
puinting is the art of delineating purely natural scenes, 
with their proper atmospheric effects. 

Land’-serip, (-«krip.) (Amer. Law.) A certificate of 
paymant of the purchase-money by buyers of public 

ands. 

Landseer, Sır Epnwis, (länd'seer,) an eminent English 
animal painter, B., in London, 1803. Among his chief 
productions are the famous Bolton Abbey in the Olden 
Time ; The Return from Deer-Stalking ; and the Stag at 
Bay, à picture painted for the Marquis of Breadalbane 
for the sum of $25,000. D. 1873. 

Land’s End, (anc. Bolerium Promontor ium,) the west- 
ernmost point of England, co. Cornwall, jutting out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, in N. Lat. 50? 4' 4", W. Long. 5° 44’ 
4 W. Abt. a mile W. lie the dangerous*rocks known 
as the Longships, on which is a lighthouse 88 ft. above 
sea-level, 

Landshut, (/dnis’hoot,) a town of Bavaria, on the Iser, 
40 m. from Munich. Pop., 14,246. 

Land'slip, (-slip.) (Geol) The sliding down of a 
considerable surface of land from a more elevated place, 
on account of being undermined by water, or disturbed 
by earthquakes and the like. 

Lund'smnil, (-sndl.) (2) See HELICIDÆ. 

Land-auryeying, (-sùr-vã'ing,) the art or operation 
of determining by admeasurement and computation the 
superficial area’ and contents of certain tracts or por- 
tions of land. f 

Land’-tax, (-tdks.) (Law.) A fiscal imposition levied 
on real estate. 

Landward, (Idnd’wahrd.) (Naw.) Setting in from 
the land; as, a L.-breeze, a L.-current ;—in contradis- 
tinction from seaward, 

Land'warrant, (-wdr'rdnt.) (Amer. Law.) A war- 
rant or legal instrument of conveyance authorizing a 
person or persons to enter upon the ownership or pos- 
session of a lot or tract of public land. 

Land'wehr, (-vair.) [Ger., land-guard,] In Ger- 
many and the Austrian empire, the militia or defensive 
force organized for servicé in time of war, 

Lane, Joseru, Qn.) an American general, p. in N. 
Carolina, 1801, He served with distinction through the 
Mexican war, defeating Gen. Santa Anna at Huamantla 
ae 9, 1847), and Gen, Jaranta at Tehualtapan (Nov. 

2). At the conclusion of the war he received the 
rank of major-general; became governor of Oregon 
Ter. in 1848; was U. States cenator from the new State 
of Oregon, 1859; and, in 1860, was the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for the "Vice-Presidency of the 
Union. D. 1881. ; 

Lane, in Oregon, a W. co., b. on the Pacific Ocean ; area, 
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3,5008q. m.; C. Eugene City. 
Lane End, in England. LoNGTON. 
Lanfranc, (lahn/frangk,) an English prelate, B. at 
Pavia, 1005. In 1070 he was selected by William the 


Conqueror to fill the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 
D. 1089, leaving behind him a great reputation for 
learning and statesmanship. 

Langeland, (ldng'e-ldnd,) an island of Denmark, be- 
tween Zealand, Laaland and Fünen; area, 80 sq. m. 
ad endi (ldng-gain-bé/lou,) f. town of 

Langenbielau, -g a manuf. town 
[ym 33 m. S.W. of Breslau. Pop. 14,000. 

Langres, (ldng’gr,) à town of France, dep. Haute- 
Marne, 20 m. S.E. of Clermont. Great quantities of 
fine cutlery are manufactured here, Pop. 13,000. 

Lang’side. po See CaTHCART. 


Language, (ldng’gwij.) [Fr. langage.] See Pri- 
LOLOGY, 

Langue d'Oc, and Langue d'Oil, (ling-dok’ ; 
láng'doil) (Philol,) The names of two anc. French 


dialects, spoken in the 11th cent. The first, otherwise 
known as the Provençal or Romance language, was pe- 
culiar to the 8. of France. 

Vapguedoc, a former p. of the 8. of France, now di- 
viied into the depts. Aude, Gard, Ardèche, Hérault, and 
Tarn, with portions of "Tarn-et-Garonne, Haute-Loire, 
and Haute-Garonne. The Canal of Languedoc, 150 m. 
long, connects the Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic, 
by forming a junction between Lake Thau with the 

nne, near ‘Toulouse, 

Languente, (éng-ywain'te.)  [It, languishingly. 
(Mus.) A term which directs a passage to be playe 
with a teuder or languishing softness, 


Lanyard, (kine-drd.) [Fr. lainére.] 
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oe) On shipboard, a short piece of rope or 11 

tened to various parts of the rigging, serving to hol 
them secure in their respective places; it is, howevei, 
more especially applied in the sense of extending the 
shrouds and stays of the masts. 

Lanidze, (Lin'e«le.) (Zoél.) The Shrike family, com 
pe insessorial birds, most of which, in their general 
abits, resemble the Raptorial birds; for they sit mo- 
tionless upon their perch, watching for their prey, and 
then suddenly dart upon it. They live in families for 
a few weeks after the breeding season; fly irregularly 
and precipitately, uttering shrill cries; nestle on trees 
or in bushes; lay five or six eggs, and take great care 
of their young. Some have the upper mandible arched; 
those in which its point is strong and much hooked, 
and in which the notch forms a small tooth on each 
side, manifest a degree of courage and cruelty which 
has led to their association with the birds of prey by 
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Fig. 432. — GREAT G 


many naturalists. Many of them have the curious 

habit of impaling the animals they have caught upon a 

la thorn (Fig. 432); and then pulling them to pieces 
and devouring them at thcir leisure. Hence they have 
derived the name of Butcher-birds. To this fam. belong: 
the Great Gray Shrike, Lanius excubitor (Fig. 432) of N. 
America and Europe, which is abt. 9 inches long; the 
Red-eyed Vireo or Flycatcher, Vireo olivaceus, of North 
America east of the Missouri; the Whip Tom Kelly, 
Fino altiloquus, of Florida; and many other American 
species, 

Lnun'ner. (Zoél.) A European falcon (Falco lannarius). 

Lannes, Jean, (lahn,) a marshal of France, p. in the 
dept. Gers, 1769. From the humble position of a pri- 
vate soldier he fought his way up to a fame and distinc- 
tion which attained its culmination in 1804, when Na- 
poleon I. conferred upon him the marshal’s baton and 
created him Duke of Montebello. His imperial master 
styled him the * Roland" of the French army. Fell op 
the field of Aspern, 1809, 

Lannion, (/dn’/ne-dn,) a town of France, dept. Côtes- 
du-Nord, on the Guer, 35 m. N.W. of St. Brieuc. Pop. 
9,817. à 

Lannoy, CHARLES DR, (lah-nwah’,) a Spanish military 
commander, m. in Flanders, 1470. In 1526 he gained 
the decisive battle of Pavia over the French commanded 
by Francois I. D. 1527. 

Lanoraic, (/ah-no-ra'ya,) a village of E. Canada, Ber- 
thier co., 26 m. N., of Montreal. Pop. 2,036. 

Lansing, (/dn’sing,) in Michigan, a prosperous city of 
Ingham co., and C. of the State,on Grand River, 110 m. 
N.W. of Detroit. 

Lan'singburgh, in New York, a town of Rensselaer 
co., on the Hudson river, about 10 miles above Albany. 


Lansquenet, (linzke-na.)_(Games.) A well-known 
game of chance at cards. —[From Ger. lands-knecht, a 
country youth.) (Mi.) The name given to the levies 
of German infantry organized in the 15th cent., by the 
Emperor Maximilian, to oppose the famous Swiss foot- 
soldiers. The L. constituted a force of imperfectly 
armed mercenaries, and they figured in the Italian 
wars of the first half of the 16th cent. with considera- 
ble effect, passing with little reluctance into the service 
ofany power which was willing to pay them. 

Lantern, (ldn'türn.) (From Gr. lamptér, a lamp, from 
lamp, to shine.) See Lamp.—(Arch.) A superstruc- 
ture, either square, circular, elliptical, or polygonal, on 
the plan: it usually surmounts a dome, or portico, or 
is placed over an apartment, to afford light or promote 
ventilation. 

Lnntern-fly. (Zo) See FULGORIDÆ. 

Lan'tern-pinion, or -wheel, (-pin'yiu.) (Horol.) 
A kind of pinion, in which certain cylindrical teeth, 
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called irundle or spindles, receive the action of the | Lapithae, (peti) (Myth. A Thessalian tribe com- 
eels, 


teeth of tho main w 

Lhan'tern-shell. (Zo. See ANATINIDA. 

Lanthanium, (idn-ha'ne-tm,) or LANTHANUM. [From 
Gr. oer sspe 19 lie hid.) (Chem.) A .netallic element 
occurring with cerium and didymium, and teniving its 
name from its having been hid in oxide of cerium, 
which was originally supposed to be the oxide of a sin- 

le metal. It was discovered by Mosander in 1839, and 

n 1841 he showed that his Z. of 1839 contained another 
metal, which he called didymium (or the twin). The 
separation of oxides of lanthanum and didymium is 
exceedingly difficult. At. weight, 92; 

n, (la-ok’o-on.) (Myth.) A hero of the Trojan 
war, the story of whose death, along with his two sons, 
by two huge sea-serpents, has been commemorated by 
the famous sculptural aou) reserved in the Vatican. 

Laodicea, (/a-o-de-se'ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name of 


manded by one Pirithous, at whose marriage-feast oc- 
curred that great contest between the L. and the Cen- 
taurs, which for ages formed a favorite subject for the 
poets and painters of antiquity. 


Laplace, PIERRE SIMON, (| lahs’,) an illustrious 


French astronomer and mathematician, B. in Calvados, 
1749. In 1768, through the influence of D'Alembert, 
he became professor of mathematics in the military 
school, and in 1785 a titular member of the Academy 
of Sciences. In 1796 his Exposition of the System of the 
Universe attracted general attention, and opened to him 
the doors of the French Academy. In mu he became 

resident of that body, and was created a marquis. 

he dest monument of his genius — the Traité de 
la Miei Celeste (5 vols., 1799-1825) — has placed 
him as a scientist among the greatest names either of 
ancient or modern times. D. 1827. 


several cities in the ancient Syrian empire, which were | Lapland, (láp'ldnd,) the most Arctic of Euro 


so called after wives and daughters of the Seleucidz, 
called Laodice. The one in Phrygia, near the river 
Lycos, mentioned several times in the New Testament, 
is the best known. 

Laomedon, (la-m'e-dün.) (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan 
prince, father to Hesione and Priam. He is said to have 


built the walls of Troy (Kium) with the aid of Neptune | 


and Apollo, whose services he ultimately refused to 
recompense. Accordingly, the offended Eod 


ficed to a sea monster. Hercules offered to redeem the 
penalty upon a reward of fine horses being granted him. 
L. failing to keep his promise, the god besieged Troy, 
slew the king, and placed his son Priam on the throne. 
Laon, (lah-ó»',;) a city of France, C. of dept. Aisne, 20 
m. N.É. of Soissons. Napoleon I. was defeated near 
this place by the Allies, in March, i814. Pop. 10,268. 
Laos, (la’ds,) a country of Further India tributary to 
Siam and Burmah. See SHAN COUNTRY. 
La ria, (ldp-ahje’re-ah.) A genus of plants, O. 
con- 
sisting of twining 
undershrubs, 
with alternate 
leaves, and soli- 
one-flowered 
peduncles, the 
perianth col 
six-leaved, an 
somewhat bell- 
shaped. L. rosea 
(Fig. 433) a na- 
tive of Chili, is 
one of the most 
beautiful plants 
grown in modern 
greenhouses. 
La Paz, (lah- 


pu (Sp, the ^ m7 

,]or La Paz Fig. 433. — LAPAGERIA ROSEA. 
DE AYACUCHO, a 
town of Mexico, C. of Lower California ; N. Lat. 249, W. 
Lon. 1109. — In Bolivia, a town, C. of a dept. of same 
name, and one of che chief commercial places in that 
republic. Pup. 76,392. 

‘Tse, (lah'o-tsooh',) a Chinese philosopher, who is 
said to have flourished abt. 565 B, c. He ounded a re- 
ligious sect, still existing, the doctrines of which bear 
considerable affinity to those of Buddhism. 

Lapeer, (lah-pér’,) in Michigan, a S.E. co.; area, 700 sq. 
m.; C. E: 

La Pérouse, JEAN FRANgoI3 GALAUP DE, ( i 
a French maritime discoverer, B. at Alby, 1741. ‘In 
1785, while in command of an exploring expedition 
fitted out by the French government, he was lost off 
the Vanikoro Islands, New Holland, in 1788. The scene 
and particulars of his fate were buried in obscurity till 

tae Maney, yea From L. lapis, lapid 

pidary, re.) rom L. lapis, a 
stone.) (Arts and Trades. a worker in, and re 
and engraver of, gems and precious stones. e term 
is also extended to signify a virtuoso or connoisseur in 
such things; or a merchant who deals in them. 

Lapis Inferna'lis, [L. infernal stone.) (Chem.) 
See NITRATES. 

La’pis-Lazali, (ldzh'u-le) [From L. lapis, and Ar. 
azul — literally, *stone of heaven."] i n.) A blue 
mineral consisting chiefly of silica and alumina, with a 
little soda and some peculiar combination of sulphur, 
to which its color is considered due. It is often sprin- 
kled with yellow pyrites, and is found in masses or 
nodules. It was formerly much used in inlaid work, 
and furnished the pp called ultramarine until a 
new method of preparing this was discovered. 





demanded | 
from Troy the yearly offering of a virgin to be sacri- | 








Lapse, (lápz.) rom L. 


pean 
countries, lying bet. 649—719 N., and E. Lon. 109-429, 

rtly in Russia and partly in Sweden, b. N. by the 
ous Ocean, E. by the White Sea, S. by Finland, and 
W. by the Scandinavian Mts., which divide it from Nor- 
way ; area, estim. at 150,000 sq.m. This hyperborean 
region forms generally a vast plain, intersected by 
ranges of lofty and snow-clad mountains, and almoe: 
covered by extensive forests of spruce and fir. The 
climate is excessively cold, and generally humid; in 
the brief summers, however, short snatches of sunny 
weather serve to ripen the few flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables which its soil permits to grow. The reindeer 
(Fig. 434) is the most valuable domestic animal; game 
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1s plentiful ; and the waters teem with fish. The ps, 
or Laplanders, (native name Same,) are a people, it is 
supposed, of Tschondic (Finnish) origin; the original 
race, however, seems to have become ín modern es 
greatly outnumbered by the Finns proper, and members 


of other races of the ndinavian ly. They are 
swarthy and strongly-built; are notorious thieves, and 
confirmed drunkards, ie regi of 2 paro — 
—the Reindeer Eo and the Fishing Lapps. 1 
speak a corrupt patois of the Finnish language ; and in 
religion profess—the Russian Lapps, the faith of the 
Greek Church — the Swedish Lapps, that of the Luther- 
an. C. Hammerfest. icd estim. at 60,000, about one- 
sixth of whom are aborigines. 


Laporte, (git) in Indiana, a N.N.W. co.. skirted 


Cae pn ; area, 450 


AT 
—A town, C. of above co., abt. 58 m. E.S.E. of Chicago. 


La . (Idpz,) or LAPLANDERS. (Ethnol.) Ree LAPLAND. 
La Plata, (REPUBLIC or.) See ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
La Plata, (Rio de,) (re'o da lah plah’tah,) or River 


PLATE, a great river of S. America, constituting the 
rand sstuary formed by the united waters of the 
A and Uruguay rivers, a few miles N.W. of the 
city of Buenos Ayres. Length, 200 m.; extreme width 
at its month (or bet. Maldonado on the N., and 
San Antonio on the 8.), 125 m. Its navigation is much 
impeded by mud-shoals and sandbanks, and its safest 
and most accessible port is Monte Video. 


Laprairie, (ak prat) in Canada, a district of the 


p of Quebec. . 11,861. 

a slipping.) A legacy 
is said to lapse if the legatee dies before the testator ; 
for as a will only operates from the death of the testa- 
tor, and at that time the legatee is dead, the legacy 
lapses ; i.e., falls into and becomes part of the residuary 
estate. So as to a devise. 


[La Puebla, (lah pwe'blah,) [Sp., “The City,"] a State 
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of the Mexican Confederation, lying bet. N. Lat. 109 
20/-20° 15’, and W. Lon. 979-999 15', i occupies a great 
portion of the table-land of Anahnac, Arca, 11,760 sq. 
m. C. LA Purnia pe Los ANGELES (“City of the An- 
gels”), 76 m. E.S.E. of Mexico city. It suffered a long 
siege by the French, in 1863. Pop. of city 75,600; o: 
State, 697,788. 

Lapwing, (ldp/wing,) or Pewit. (Zoól) The name of 
several birds of the family Charadridx, comprising the 
genus Vanellus of Linn. They are natives of Europe, 
Africa, and 8, America. They differ from the plovers 
chiefly in having a hind-toe, which, however, is small, 

Lar, pl. Lanes, (lahr ; lah'reez.) (Antiq.) A household 
god held in high esteem among the Romans, and con- 
sidered by them as a sort of supernatural protector of 
their homes and domestic relations. They wero images 
of wood, stone, or metal, and generally were inclosed 
in a kind of shrine placed upon the hearth. See 
PENATES. 

Lar, (lahr,) a city of Persia, C. of p. Laristan, 180 m. 8.8. 
E. of Shiraz; N. Lat. 27° 30’, E. Lon. 42°35’. "op. 12,000. 

Larboard, (li'bürd. [From Du. laager, left, and 
bord, side.) (Nuut.) The left-hand side of a ship, when 
looking towards the head or stem, in distinction from 
the right-hand or starboard side. As from the similar- 
ity in sound bet. these two names, confusion and con- 
sequent mistakes are likely to occur, the word port has 
now become very generally substituted for larboard ; 
as, for instance, in the order “port your helm.” 

Larceny, (lár'se-ne.) [Fron L. latrocinium, a highway- 
man.) oo Law.) The felonious and fraudulent taking 
away the goods or property of another without his con- 
sent. ZL. was formerly divided into grand and petty : 
the former being the stealing of an article over the 
value of one shilling, and the latter not over that sum ; 
but this, witn other distinctions, has been abolished. 
In certain cases, however, in which without great rigor 
it would be difficult to preserve property, the punish- 
ment of L. has been made very severe. 

Larch, (l«irch.) [L. lariz.] (Bot.) A tribe of trees be- 
longing to the gen. Abies, but sometimes placed in a 
distinct gen. called Larix. Its needle-shaped leaves are 
at first arranged in tufts, but subsequently become 
separated one from the other by the lengthening of the 
branch upon which they grow. They fall off at the 
approach of winter. The cones are small, erect, some- 
what egg-shaped, but blunt-pointed, and the scales 
have irregular margins; for these reasons the larch is 
sometimes placed in a distinct genus, and called Lariz 
europea, ‘The wood of the larch is much prized, and 
very durable; its bark is employed by tanners, and it, as 
well as the trunk, affords what is known as Venice tur- 
pentine, which differs from most other kinds of turpen- 
tine in not becoming hard by exposure to the air for a 
considerable period. A kind of sugary matter exudes 
from the larch in summer-time, aut is collected under 
the name of Manna of Bri«ngon. The larch attains a 
great size, and forms a most beautiful object on the 
mountain sides in Switzerland and other Alpine dis- 
tricts of Europe. Not less valuable and beautiful is 
the Hackmatack or Red American L., Abies tenuifolia, 
which is common in the northern parts of N. America, 
and on the Alleghany Mountains. 1t is much cultivated 
for ornamental purposes. 

Lard, ((ahrd.) [Fr., trom L, lardum.] The melted and re- 
fined fat of swine, consisting of the layers of adipose 
matter lying between the skin and the flesh of the 
animal. It is extensively used in medicine, cookery, 
and the arts, and forms an important article of export 
from the U. States, where, at Cincinnati and Chicago, 
its refining for the European markets i8 carried on on 
an extensive scale. After the separation of tlie stearine 
and margarine from the raw material, the fluid product 
called Lard-oil iw obtained, while the stearine left 
enters largely into the manufacture of soap and candles. 

rdizabalacer, (lahr-de-za-bdl-a'se-e.) (Bot.) A 
small O. of plants, all. Menispermales, differing from 

DI in their compound leaves. 

La ©, (lah-ra'do,) in Teras, a vill., C. of Webb co., on 
the Rio del Norte, 500 m. S.W. of Austin. Pop. 2,046. 
Large, (lahrj.) [Fr., from L. largus.) (Naut.) A ship 
is said to sail large, when going free with the wind 

athwart her counter. 

Larghetto, (la^r-gétto.) [It., largely.] ( Mus.) A move- 
ment of time one degree quicker than LARGO, q. v. 

Largo, (lahrgo.) [It., large.] (Mus.) A movement whose 
time is one degree quicker than grave, and two degrees 
faster than adagio. 

Laridæ, (ldr’e-de.) (ZoUl.) The Gull fam., comprising 
swimming -birds (O. Natatores) which have the bill 
generally shorter than the head, straight at the base, 
more or less curved at tho tip, nostrils linear, and wings 
loug and pointed. They frequent the shores of all 
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countries, and also wander far inland. The Skua Gulla, 
or Jagers, gen. Stercorarius, of both hemispheres, are abt 
20 inches long. The Glaucous Gull, or Burgomaster, 
Larus glauscescens, of the Arctic regions and southward, 
is 30 inches long, bill strong, tail nearly even, colors 
light, head white. The Kittiwakee, gen. Rissa, of the 
northern regions, are 14 to 17 inches long. The Terns, 
or Egg-birds, gen. Sterna, have the bill slender, wings 
long and pointed, tail long and forked, and are gem- 
erally white, or liyht, below; black, and bluish, above: 
they feed upon small mariue animals, which they dart 
down upon. The Black Skimmer, Rhynehops nigra, of 
the Atlantic, is 19 inches long, aud skims its food from 
the surface of the water. 

Larimer, | Lir’e-mir,) in Colorado, a N. co.. skirted Ly 
Wyoming: arca, 1,800 sq. m.; C. La Porte. 

Larissa, (Lih-ris'sah,) or YENISHEHR, a city of Turkey 
in Europe, C. p. Thessaly, on the Salembria, 75 m. 8.W. 
of Salonica, Pop. 25,000. 

Laristan, (lahr-is-tuln’,) a p. of Persia, bordering 
upon the Persian Gulf, bet. N. Lat. 269-299, E. Lon. 
559-589; area, 16,000 sq.m. It is a sterile region, in- 
habited by a nuniber of nomadic tribes who pursue a 
vagrant sort of existence. 

Lark, (lahrk.) (Zotl.) The common name of birds 
comprising the gen. Alauda and Sturnella, fam. Icteridar, 
The Sky-lark, or Laverock, A. Arvensis, of Europe (Fig. 
425), the most har- 


monious of this 
musical tribe, com- 
mences its song 


early in the spring, 
continues it during 
the whole summer, 
and is one of those 
few birds that chant 
while on the wing. 
When it first rises 
from the earth, its 
notes are feeble and 
interrupted; as it 
ascends, however, 
theygraduallyswell 
to their full tone, 
and long after it is lost to the sight it still continues 
to charm the ear with its melody. It mounts almost 
perpendicularly, but descends in an oblique direction, 
unless threatened with danger, when it drops like a 
stone. The Meadow L., Slurnella magna, of N. America, 
abt. 10 inches long, somewhat resembles the Sky-'urk 
in its habits, but its song is not so sweet and har- 
monious. 

Lark’spur. (Bot) See DELPHINIUM. 

Larmier, (liàmea.) [Fr.] (Arch.) See Corona.— 
(Zoul.) In deer, antelopes, &c., the name of a membran- 
ous sac at the corner of the eye, serving as the reposi- 
tory of a thick, dark-colored humor. 

Larochefoucauld, Frangois, Duc De, (lah-rósh-foo- 
ko’,) an eminent French writer on moral and social 
philosophy, B. 1613. He participated in the intriguer 
carried on by the court party against Cardinal Riche 
lieu, and, later, became a chief of the Frondeurs. His 
famous work Réflexions, ou Sentences et Maximes morales 
(1665), largely contributed toward the formation of » 
national taste, and has placed him among the foremost 
of French classics. D. 1680, 

Larochejagnelin, HENRI DU VERGER, COMTR DR 
(lah-rosh-shahk-lakn’,) a French royalist leader, L. iu 
Poitou, 1772. In 1793 he acted ns commander-in-chief 
of the monarchist forces in the insurrection against the 
Republic known in history as the Vendeun War. He 
fell on the field of Nouaillé, in 1794. 

La Rochelle, (lah seared a fortified seaport of 
France, C. of dept. Charente-Inferieure, a prov. to the 
E. of the island of Ré, and 300 m. S.W. of Paris. It has 
a fine harbor and commodious docks, and exports great 

uantities of brandy. Bet. 1152 and 1224, and 1360-72, 
this place was held by the English, as part of the dowry 
of Eleanor of Guienne, queen of Henry 1I. It formed 
a Huguenot stronghold, from 15f7 till 1628, when it 
surrendered to Louis XIII. Pup. 18,720, 

Larrey, DOMINIQUE JEAN, BARON, (lah-ra’,)an eminent 
French surgeon, B. at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre in 1776, was 
chiir of Emig medical staff of the army under Napoléon 
I. D.1842, 

La Rue, (lah roo’,) in Kentucky, a central co.; area, 400 
sq. m.; C. Hodgensville. 

Larva, pl. Larva, (lahr'vah.) [L., a mask.] (Antiq) 
Among the old Romans, the spectre of a deceased per- 
Bon, often represented under the form of a skeleton, — 
(Zoól.) The grub or caterpillar state of an insect, or 
that stage of its metamorphosis which it assumes on 
issuing from the egg, aud before entering upon the 
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pupa state. The term is also applied to the early stage 
of existence of lower animals. 

Laryngitis, (jit6s) (From Gr. lurygr, tho throat.] 
(Med.) A disease of the larynx, which in some meas- 
ure resembles croup; but is usually devoid of the pe- 
culiar sonorous inspiration which attends the latter. 
While croup attacks children, L. is a discase of more 
advanced life. It requires the most active treatment. 

Laryngoscope, (lah-riu'jo-skóp,) [From Gr. lurygz, 
and skopeo, I view.| (Med.) Aninstruinent for exam- 
ining visually the parts within the larynx. Jt consists 
of a concave reflecting mirror, its centre perforated 
with an aperture through which the surgeon looks. 
This is held before his eye by means of a handle which 
is ieee by the teeth. A columu of light from a 
lamp placed in a suitable position is reflected from the 
mirror, and thrown into the patient's open mouth. 
while a metal speculum is introduced therein, nnd held 
above the larynx. Any image throwu upon the metal 
speculum is clearly seen by the surgeon looking 
through the perforation in the mirror before his eye. 

Laryngotomy, (-góto-me.) [From Gr. lurygz, and 
temnein, to cut.] (Surg.) The operation of cutting the 
larynx or windpipe, for assisting obstructed respira- 
tion, or the removing of extrancons bodies, 

Larynx, (ldr'ingks.) [From Gr, larygz, the gullet.] 
(Anat.) The organ of voice, and takes a part in the 
respiratory process, as all air passing either to or from 
the lungs must pass through it. It is a complex piece 
of mechanism, resembling a box composed of pieses of 
cartilage, wliich may be moved on each other, and in- 
closing the membranous bands (the chordæ vocales) by 
which the vocal vibrations are produced, It is situated 
between the trachea, or windpipe, and the base of the 
tongue, at the upper and front part of the neck, where 
it forms a considerable projection (especially in men) 
in the mesial Fine; and it opens superiorly into the 
pharynz, or throat, and inferiorly into the windpipe. 

La Salle, (lah sahl’) in Minois, a N. central co.; area, 
1,000 sq. m.; C. Ottawa.—A city of above co., 110 m. 
N.E. of Springfield, and the terminus ofthe Illinois 
and Michigan Canal. < 

Lascar, (lds-kahr’,) [Bind. lashkar, a native boatman,] 
in the East Indies, a native sailor, boatman, or ship- 
stevedore. 

Las Casas, BARTHOLOMÉ DE, (laha kah’zds,)a Spanish 
missionary, B. in Seville, 1474, who accompanied Co- 
lumbus in his 2d voyage to America. He is noted for 
his generous exertions in favor of the oppressed In- 
dians, and as the author of a General History of the In- 
dies. 1566, 

Las Cases, EMANUEL, Marquis DE, (lahs kahz’,) a 
French general, p. in Languedoc, 1766. He was an in- 
timate companion of the Emperor Napoleon I., whose 
captivity he shared, and the events of which he has re- 
corded in the well-known work entitled the Memorial 
of Saint Helena (8 vols., 1822-3). D. 1842. 

Lassa, (lissch,)or L'HassA, a city of S. Central Asia, 
C. of Thibet, and the seat of the Grand Lama, on the 
Mourao River, in N. Lat, 299 30’, E. Lon. 90° 40. Pop. 
variously estimated from 24,000 to 40,000, 

Lassen, (ds'sén,) in California, a N.E. co., b. W. by Ne- 
vada; area, 3,200 sq. m. ; C. Susanville. 

Erg (lds'se-tid.) [From L. lassitudo, weariness.] 
( Med. 
the precursor of disease. 

Lasso, or LARIAT, (lüs'so.) [Sp.lazo.] A long cord or 
thong of leather or hide, having a loop and slip-knot 
at one end; it is used by American hunters, N. and S., 
in the pursuit of the buffalo, wild horse, &c., which 
animals are captured while in full flight, by their 
mounted enemy dexterously hurling the missile so as 
to encircle the head, horns, &c., of the object of his 
chase. 

I? Assumption, (laAs-són'shón,) a district of Canada, 
p. Quebec. Pop. 15,473. 

Last, (list) [From A.S. hlest.] (Com.) A weight or 
measure of capacity, varying in content in different 
countries, and with regard to different articles, In the 
N. countries of Europe, the ship L. is equal to 2 Eng. 
tons ; in Germany, the grain L. measures abt. 11 imp. 
gs., and the coal L. abt. 1 ton, 10 cwt. In Holland, 
again, the grain L. isequivalent to 1014 imp. grs. Alto- 
gether, the Z. may generally be taken as being equal to 
2,000 Ibs. avoirdu pois. 

Latakia, (ldt-ch-ke/ah,) (anc. Laodicea ad Mare.) a 
town of Asiatic Turkey, in Syria, 74 m. 8. by E. of Is- 
kanderoon, It is noted for the fine tobacco grown in 
its vicinity. Pop. 10,000. 

Latania, (lah-ta’ne-ah.) (Bot) A small gen. of Afri- 
can palms. 

Lateen Sails, (lah-teen’.) (Naut) Triangular sails 
with very long varla, wuch inclined to the borigog 


A worbid sensation of physical languor; often | 
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They are commonly used by the xebeca, polaccas, set- 
tees, and other small craft navigated in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 
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Latent Heat, (la't^nt.) [From L. lateo, to lie hid.) 
(Phys. When substances pass from the solid to the — 
liquid condition, and from the liquid to the guscous 


condition, they absorb heat. A liquid ia solid plus 
heat; a gas is a liquid plus heat. The heat thus ab- 
sorbed does not appear as scusible heat, but is con- 
sumed in conferring potential energy upon the mole- 
cnles, It thus ceases to exist as heat, and by the older 
writers it was considered to be hidden in the substance 
to which it was communicated, and hence received the 
name of latent heat, Latent heat was discovered by Dr. 
Black, of Edinburgh, in 1760; the term is still generally 
retained in science, although the significance of it, as 
Black understood it, has passed away. 

Lateran, (lG'eran. [So called from its occupyin 
the place of the ancient palace of Plautius yr cd 
(Keel. Hist.) The first in dignity of the Roman churches, 
und styled in Roman usage “the Mother and Head of 
all the churches of the city and the world." It waa 
originally dedicated to tbe Saviour; but Lucius IL, who 
rebuilt it in the middle of the 12th cent., dedicated it 
to St. John the Baptist. The solemn entrance of the 
newly elected Pope into office is inaugurated by his 
cominy in procession to take possession of this church ; 
and over its portico is the balcony from which, on cer- 
tain festivals, as from St. Peter's upon other days, he 
blesses the entire world. 

Latex, (la'tks.) [L.,juice.] 
descending sap — à granular 
tubes called laticiferous vessels. 

Lath, (/dth.) [From A.S. lætta.) CArch.) A long thin 
strip or veneer of wood, nailed to the raflers of a wall 
or roof, to receive the plaster or coating. 

Lathe, (lath.) [Etymol. undecided.) ( Mech.) See TURN- 
IN 


Bot.) The elaborated or 
uid which flows along 





G. 

Lathrea, (ldth-re'ah.) (Bot.) The Toothwort, a gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Orobanchacer. The root, 
which is parasitic on the roots of various trees, is 
branched and clothed with numerous fleshy scales, 
which, from their resemblance to human front teeth, 

originated the English name. 

Lathyrus, (lah-thï'rūs.) (Hol.) A gen of plants, O. 
Fabaces, chiefly found in temperate climates. They are 
herbs with weak stems, sometimes climbing, the leaves 
usually pama, with fewer and larger leaflets than in 
the vetches, and often only one pair or even. none at 
all, the common stalk always ending in a point or a 
tendril. The flowers are solitary or in racemos, purple, 
red, blue, white, or bright yellow, and often very hand- 
some. L odoratus, the Sweet lea, and L. latifolius, the 
Everlasting Pea, and other species, are cultivated in 
flower-gardens. 

Lnticif'erous Vessels, (Bol.) See Latex. 

Laticlave, (li'eAláv.) (Antiq.) The Clavus latus. 
See CLavus. 

Latifoliate, (ldt-e-fi/le-dt.) (From L, latus, a side, and 
Jolium, leaf.) (Hot.) Having broad leaves. 

Latimer, Husu, (/dt/e-mir,) an English divine and 
early reforiner, b. in Leicestershire, 1472, became bishop 
of Worcester in 1535. After suffering an imprisonment 
for 8 years in the Tower of London, on account of the 
passage of the “act of six articles,” he finally perished 
at the stake, along with Bishop Ridley, 1556, in the 
rely of Mary, 
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Latin, [MER [From Latium.] (Geog.) Relating or 
pertaining to the Latins, or people of ancient Latium, 
Italy ; hence, by implication, Roman;and, substantively, 
a native or inhabitant of a country originally peopled 
or colonized by the ancient Romans. Also, philologi- 
cally, the language spoken by the old Romans, which 
is a prominent member of the family of languages 
known as the Aryan or Indo-European, There seem 
to have been two distinct dialects, one the language of 
good society and Looks, the other that of the common 
people. The former reached its highest state of perfec- 
tion in the writings of Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and 
others, In the course of time the original dialects of 
the Roman provinces became intermixed with the Z., 
whence we have the modern French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian. A knowledge of L. is essential to a thorough com- 
prehension of our own language, from the great num- 
ber of words derived from the Z. or Latinized tongues. 
Until comparatively recent times, Z. was the language 
of diplomacy in Europe, and it still is the official lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Latin Church, (The.) (Ecl. Hist.) A term often 
employed to designate the Roman Catholic Church, in 
contradistinction t, the Greek Church, 

Latin Empire. (Hist.) The name given to that 
portion of the Byzantine einpire which was seized in 
1204 by the Crusaders, who made Constantinople their 
capital. It was overthrown by the Greeks in 1261. 

Latinism, (/d(/In-izm.) (Philol.) A lingual peculiarity 
or idiomatic form of expression, derived from the Latin 
language. 

Latinity, (lah-tin’e-te.) (Phiol.) Purity of knowledge 
of the Latin tongue or idiom; perfect Latin scholarship. 

Latinus, (la-t(£'5üs.) (Heroio Hist.) A traditional 
king of Latium, son of Faunus, and father-in-law of 

neas, 

Latitude, (Lcd) [From L. latitudo, breadth.) 
(AxL.) The distance of a star or planet from the ecliptic, 
measured on the arc of a great circle paning through 
the poles of that circle. — (Geog.) The distance of a 
place from the equator, measured by the angle which 
the horizon-plane of the place makes with the earth's 
axis, Or (which is the same thing) by the real elevatiou 
of that pole from the heavens which is visible at that 
piace. It is either N. or 8., according as the place is 
situate on the N. or S. side of the equator. See MrRID- 
1AN and LONGITUDE. 

Latitudinarian, (-tn-a’re-dn.) [Same deriv.] ( Theol.) 
One who admits n latitude in belief and in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ.— In a general sense, one who 
is not bound by fixed or settled limits in opinion ; or, 
vne who practises or upholds perfect freedom of thought 
or action. 

Latium, (la’she-tim.) (Anc. Hist.) A country of Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the sea, and between 
Etruria and Campania, inhabited by the Latin people. 
Alba was the ancient capital, but Rome afterwards, and 
in yet legendary times, acquired the supremacy in the 
league. 1t was not, however, without a long struggle 
that this position was secured, but in tlie year 340 n. c. 
the Latins were finally forced to suecumb, and their 
nare remained only as a political distinction, and the 
designation of the vernacular language of Rome. 

Latona, (/ah-t^/nah.) Syl dee A daughter of Coeus and 
Phebe, and beloved ve, upiter, by whom she became 
mother of Apollo and Diana. 

La Trappe, (lah trap'.) (Keel. Hist.) See TRAPPISTS. 

Latrin, (la-tri'ah.) [From Gr. latreia, public worship. ] 
(Kol) The highest kind of worship, or that paid to 
the Almighty: distinguished in the Roman Catholic 
Church from dulia, or the inferior worship paid to 


saints. 

Latrobite, (litrób-it) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
aluminia, with lime, potash, and oxide of manganese. 
It is of a pale red color, and is found, massive or crys- 
tallized, in Amitok Island, near the coast of Labrador. 

Latten, (/dttn.) [From Fr. laiton.) (Metall.) Plates 
or lamins of brass or bronze, reduced to different thick- 
nesses, according to the uses for which they are in- 
tended; also, a nume for tinned iron. Black latten, or 
brazier's brass, is a composition of zinc and copper.. 

Latter-Day Saints, (TAel.) Ree Mormons. 

Lattice-work, (/dt'tis.) [From Fr. latte, a lath.) A 
kind of wooden or iron net-work, made by forming 
open squares of crossed rods, laths, or bars. 

Latticed, (attis) (Her) A shield is said to be lat- 
ticed, when covered with a kind of net-work, differing 
from fretty only in that the pieces do not pass under 
and over each other, but have nails inserted at the 
joints. 

qeu Sut ven ( Bot.) Ree OUVIRANDRA. 

ud, WiLLIAM, (/awd,) an English prelate and states- 
man, B. in Berks, 1573. After the assassination of 
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Buckingham, Z. became virtually the chicf miniset 
of Charles L, and was raised to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1633. He was for years busily and fruit- 
lessly employed in repressing Puritanism and intro- 
ducing episcopacy into Scotland. In 1640 he was im- 
peached of high treason by the House of Commons, was 
stripped of his honors, exposed to many indiguities, 
and after having been imprisoned for five years in the 
Tower of London, was adjudged to death, and perished 
under the haud of the headsman, Jan. 10, 1644-1645, 
Laudanum, (lauda-nüm.) [A contraction from L, 
laudandum, a being praised.] (Med. A tincture of 
opium, prepared by macerating the sliced or powdered 
drug in spirit, and filtering. h is RCM, ARM BE 
and soporific, but must be given with extreme caution, 
Lauderdale, (laud’iir-dal,) in Alabama, a N.W. co., b. 
by Mirari ppl and Tennessee; area, 630 sq. miles; C. 
Florence.—In Mississippi, an eastern county, bordering 
upon Alabama; area, 760 sq. miles. C. Marion.—In 
nessee, a western county; area, 350 sq. miles. C. 


Ripley. 

Lauds, (lawdz.) [From L. laud», I prune] ( Evel.) Cer- 
tain prayers in the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, 
formerly said at daybreak, betweeu those of matins 
and prime. 

Lauenburg, (lou'en-boorg,) a duchy of Germany, for- 
merly a Danish possession, but incorporated in Prussia 
in 1865. It lies along the right bauk of the Elbe, bet. 
N. Lat. 529 21'-539 48’, and E. Lon. 10? 13'-11? 3’, Area, 
452 sq.m. C. Ratzeburg. Pop. 49,978. 

E ing-gas, (laf'fing-.) (Chem.) Nitrous oxide. 
See Nitrous Oxipe, 


Launceston, (ldns’tiin,) a city and seaj 
mania, at the confluence of the Esk and 
S.E. of Dalrymple. Fop. 10,359. 

Launch, (ldnsh.) rom It. lanciare, to throw.) 
(Naut.) The largest boat belonging to a man-of-war or 
merchantman, generally used in underruuning the 
cables. 

Laura, (law/rah.) See PETRARCH. 

Lauracer, (/aw-ra'se-e.) [From L. laurus, the laurel. 
(Hot) Au OQ. of plants, all. Dapknales, consisting o 
trees or shrubs which have leaves without stipules, and 
flowers in panicles or umbels. The fruit is a one-seeded 
berry or drupe; the fruit-stalk often enlarging and be- 
coming fleshy. Most of the species are aromatic and 
fragrant. To this O. belong the Cinnamon, Camphor, 
and Sassafras trees, as well as the Laurels. See LAURUS. 

Laureate, (lau're-dt) or PogT-LavREATE, [From L. 
laureatus, crowned with laurel.) (Eng. a An offi- 
cer appointed by the crown to compose odes, &c., in 
honor of grand state occasions. The laureateship is pow 
held by Alfred Tennyson, the most eminent of English 
living poets. 

Laurel, (law’riil.) (Bot) See Laurus. 

Lau’rel, in Kentucky, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 430 sq. m.; C. 
London. 

Laurens, Iewry, (lLaw'rénz, an American statesman, 
p. at Charleston, 8. C., 1724. In 1777 he becume presi- 
deut of the General Congress; and in 1780, while travel- 
ling to the Hague, to which city he had been appointed 
ambassador, he was captured by the English, and held 
prisoner in the Tower of London for a period of 14 
months. In 1782 he cojperated with Franklin and Jay 
in signing the » pliminaries of a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. D. 1792. His son, Joux, p. 1756, served 
as aid-decamp to Gen. Washington through the war 
with England, and in 1781 was dispatched to France on 
a special mission which he successfully accomplished, 
Killed in action near the Combahee River, 8. C., in 
Aug., 1782. 

Lau’rens, in Georgia, a S.E. central co.; area, 700 sq 
m. . Dublin —In South Carolina, à north-western 
central district; area, 812 sq. m. Capital Laurens- 
ville. 

Laurentian Rocks, (law-ren'she-dn-) [Derived 
from the river St. Lawrence.) ( Geol.) A series of pal@ozoic 
strata of considerable thickness, forming the oldest 
known strata of our globe. They have been found in 
the U. States and Canada, in which last country they 
occupy an area of 200,000 sq. m., and in Scotland. They 
consist chiefly of metamorphic rocks (gneiss, quartzites. 
and schists), and are traversed by numerous dykes of 
granite, syenite, and greenstone. It was supposed that 
they were destitute of organic remains, but a few inver- 
tebrate fossils (a coralline and some rhizopodous shells) 
have been recently discovered in their limestones. This 
system lies under two other formations of similar char- 
acter (the Labrador and Huronian series), both older 
than the Silurian. 

Laurestine, (law'réstin.) (Bot.) See VIBURNUM. 

Laurus, (law'riis.) (Bot.) The Laurel, a gen. of planta, 
0. Lawracew. There are some American species, 
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the nest known is the Bay or Noble Laurel, Z. nobilis, a 
native of Italy, but cultivated in our gardens as a 
handsome evergreen. Its leaves are lance-shaped, with 
an agreeable aromatic slightly bitter taste; its flowers 
are yellowish and gn bape and its fruits are suc- 
culent and of the size of a small cherry, From their 
agreeable flavor the leaves of the Bay are made use of 
by cooks and confectioners, The dried figs that are 
imported into this country are usually packed with 
these leaves. From the fruit is expressed a butter- 
like substance known as Oil af Bays, which has been 
used as an external stimulant, It is this species of 
Laurel which was sacred to Apollo, and was used for 
garlands. 

Lausanne, (lozds') a city of the Swiss Republic, C. 
of cant, Vaud, picturesquely situated on the S. slope of 
the Jura Mountains, abt. a mile from the N. shore of 
Lake Leman, and 80 m. N.E. of Geneva. Zop, 26,520. 

Lauterbrunnen, (Lu'ter-broon-en,) a village and 
valley of Switzerland, situated among the grandest 
scenery of the Bernese Alps, à few miles to the S.E. of 
the Lake of Thun. In its neighborhood is the water- 
fall of the Staubbach, the highest in Europe. 

Lauzun, ANTOINE NoupPaR pg CaUMONT, DUC oU (lo- 
zoon’,) a French courtier of the oourt of Louis XIV., n. 
in Gascony, 1632, and whose career forms one of the 
romances of history. He is said to have secretly 
married Anna Maria de Montpensier, “La Grande 
Demoiselle,” cousin to the king. Ten years of his later 
life, 1671-81, he passed in prison, to which he had been 
consigned through the enmity of the reigning favorite, 
Madame de Montes; 

Lava, (laA'rah.) [From L. lavo, to lave.] (Gook) The 
melted matter that flows from volcanoes, and solidifies 
to stone. Basalt is ancient lava, 

Layaca, (la-vah'kah,) in Teras, a S.S.E, co.; area, 900 
sq. m.; C. Hallettsville. 

Laval, (lah'vdl,) a city of France, C. dep. Mayenne, 42 
m. E. of Rennes. Near it, Oct. 25, 1793, the Vendean 
general, Larochejaquelin, obtained a brilliant victory 
over the Republican army. Pap. 27,187. 

La’val, a district of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 9,472. 

La Vallière, Lovise FRANÇOISE DE Lanaume LEBLANC, 
DucHzsSE DE, (la val/le-air,) a mistress of Louis XIV., B. 
at Tours, 1044; D. in a Carmelite nunnery, 1710. 

Lavandula, (la-van’du-lah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
0. Lamiacee, The common Lavender, L. is a 
native of the south of Europe, but is cultivated in this 
country for the sake of ita agreeable perfume, and for 
the oil on which this property depends. It is an under- 
shrub two to three feet high, with ascending striated 
branches; linear hoary leaves, which in the young state 
are rolled under at the edges; and grayish-blue flowers 
which are borne in compact spikes, The flowers and 
leaves of this plant are stated to have been used by the 
ancients to perfame their baths, whence perhaps the 
name, from lavare, to wash, Thoy are still used by 
housewives to perfume their stores of linen, and pre- 
vent the access of moths. The essential oil of Lavender 
is procured by distillation from the flowers, and is much 
prized for its agreeable odor; when dissolved in spirits 
of wine, and mixed with other perfumes, it forms the 
much appreciated Lavender Water. 

Lavater, Jous Caspar, (lah-vah-tair')) a celebrated 
Swiss divine, B. in Zurich, 1741. He published in 1775- 
78 his Physiognomic Fragments for the Promotion of the 
Knowledge and Love of Mankind Phis remarkable work 
is the result of multiplied and curious observations 
generalized into an ingenious system, which, once very 
popular, has been in a great measure superseded by the 
more modern science dt Phrenology. D. 1501. 

Lnv'ender, (Hot) See LAVANDULA, 

Laver,(làv'ür.) [From L. lavo, to wash.] (Script) A 
font to hold the water used for ablutionary purposes by 
the priests during their sacred ministrations. 

Laverna, (ah-vürnah) (Myth.) The Roman goddess 
of robbers, to whom a groye on tho Via Salaria was 
held sacred, 

Lavoisier, ANTOINE LAURENT, (lah-swaw’ya,) an illus- 
trious French natural philosopher, and the founder of 
the antiphlogistic or modern school of chemistry, was 
B. in Paris, 1743. His celebrity chiefly resta on his great 
theory of the decomposition of water, which he demon: 
strated in 1783; and on the invention of a new chemical 
nomenclature which is still retained. He perished 
under the guillotine during the Reign of Terror, 1704. 

Law, do [A.S. lah; L. lex.] A body of rules applica- 
ble to a given subject; also, a single one of thoso rules, 
The term has, therefore, a collective and a particular 
meaning. Whenever certain eventa invariably follow 
certain antecedente, we use the word /aw metaphori- 
caHy,to express this invariable sequence. Thus we say 
the law UJ gravitation the laws of motion, dc. ly its 
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strict senso, law is “a command issued by a en perior, 
imposing an obligation on an inferior." Human law is 
comprehended under several heads ; — The law of nations 
(q. v.) Positive or municipal law, which is a rule of 
civil conduct, preseribed ly the supreme power in the 
state, aea A qq what is right, and prohibiting what 
is wrong; it comprehends the duties of individuals to- 
wards the community, and towards each other. Some- 
times laws are enacted to explain other laws, sometimes 
to suit particular emergencies. Municipal law is in 
some cases supposed to have the immediate sanction of 
heaven, Thus, in Mohammedan governments, the code 
of law is found altogether, or principally, in the Koran. 
The Hindoos also, and some other nations, pretend to a 
religious sanction for their laws. Reman kav, which, 
as collected and digested in the pandccts, code, and in 
stitutes of the emperor Justinian, is the great foundation 
of most of the laws used in the states of modern Europe, 
and constitutes the ejvi7 [aw (q, v.), Canon law consists 
of the rules framed by the Christian Church for its own 
spiritual guidance. In the Roman Catholie Church, 
it consists of edicts of popes, decrees of councils, and 
authoritative declarations of fathers and doctous of the 
Church, The canons of the Protestant Church were 
enacted in 1608. The Common law (q. v,), which com- 
prises the whole of both eivil and criminal law, as ad- 
ministered by courts having trial by jury, The Statute 
law, which is the body of laws established by acts of the 
leglslatiyo power. The edit (q.v.) The Martial law, 
which is that military rule and authority which exista 
in time of war, aud is conferred by the laws of war, in 
relation to persons and things under and within the 
scope of active military operations, in earrying on the 
war, and which extinguishes or suspends civil rights 
and the remedies founded upon them, for the time 
being, so far as it may appear to be necessary in order 
to the full accomplishment of the purposes of the war. 
Martial law is administered by Courts-martial (q. v.). 
The Military law is a system of regulations for the gov- 
ernment of an army or navy, It is also administered 
by courts-martial, but is to be distinguished from mar- 

al law, which extends to all persons, while all military 
persons only are subjected to military law. 

Law, Jouy, op Lauriston, a Scottish financier, and pro~ 
ector of the so-called * South Sea Bubble,” was s. near 
tdinburgh, 1671, Atter squandering his fortune, he 

adopted the avocation of professional gambler, and in 
1716 succeeded in ingratiating himself with Philip, 
Due d'Orleans und Regent of France, who lent him 
governmental countenance in furthering certain finan- 
cial schemes ostensibly formed for the benefit of the 
public revenue, In connection with a bank of issue 
and deposit for which he had obtained a charter, L. 
started a bubble concern with a capital of 100,000,000 
francs, styled the Mississippi Company, organized for 
carrying on exclusive trade with Louisiana, the East 
Indies, &c. In 1720, L. became contreller of the na- 
tional finances; in the sume year his banking bubble 
burst to the ruin of half France, and the quasi-million- 
aire p, in poverty at Venice in 1729. 

Lew of Nations, or INTb&NATIONAL LAW, comprises 
the rules respected by the mutual consent of Christian 
nations, but seldom voluntarily infringed, and when 
infringed, considered to require reparation. They re- 
late to the intercourse of nations in peace, the grounds 
of just war, the limits of lawful hostility, the rights of 
conquest, the privileges of ambassadors, &c. 

Lawn, (aw) [From Fr. linon.) (Mauwf,) A soft, 
superior kind of fine linen cloth. 

Lawrence, James, (lór'rüus) a gallant American 
naval officer, B. at Burlington, N.J.,1781. He signalized 
himself during the war with England, 1812-13, by cap- 
turing the British vessel Peacock in the latter year; 
and on the lst June, by challenging, while in command 
of the Chesapeake, the British frigate Shannon to a naval 
duel, fought off Boston harbor. After a sanguinary 
action of two hours, Capt. L. fell mortally wounded, and 
was carried, along with his ship, into Halifax harbor 
by the victors. His adversary, Capt. Broke, lost a leg 
in the fight. 

Law’ rence, SIR Tuomas, an eminent English portrait- 
painter, B. in Bristol, 1769, a. Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
1792 as first painter to King George IIT. In 1829 he 
became President of the Royal Aces, He limned 
nearly all the monarchs and notabilities of Europe, 
and his pictures are distinguished by fidelity of touch, 
and by a peculiar softness and grace of fnisk. D. 1820. 

Lawrence, (St,,) a Christian martyr, B. in Rome 
became treasurer of the Church in 457, and sufere 
death (it is said by beiug broiled upon 9 gridiron) 
under Valerian. 5 

Law’rence, in Alabama, a N.N.W. co.; area, 825 s4 
m. ©, Moulton.—In Arkansas, a N.N.E. county, border- 
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, 640 sq. m. C. 
distinguished 


New Castle —In Tennessee, a southern a skirted 
by Alabama; area, 650 square miles. ©. Lawrence- 


burg. 

Law ronce, (St.,) a great river of N. America form- 
ing the natural line of demarcation bet. the U. States 
and the Dominion of Cunada, in connection with the 
chain of Great Lakes, and intersecting abt. 27 deg. ef 
lon., and 8 of lat. Taking its rise in the St. Louis, an 
affluent of Lake Superior in the upper regions of the 
Huron country, the St. L. assumes different names at 
different stages of its course: viz. those of the St. 
Louis as far as Lake Superior; St. Mary, bet. the lat- 

' ter and Lake Huron; St. Clair and Detroit, thence as 
far as Lake Erie; bet. lakes Erie and Ontario it is called 
the Niagara ; from the latter lake to Montreal the Iro- 

and Cota i; its course from Montreal to the 
tlantic being the true S. Lawrence, strictly speaking. 
From its source to ita embouchure, its length is fully 
2,000 m., and its basin is computed to embrace an area 
of 500,000 sq.m. Its width varies: being at Montreal 
(wher it is spanned by the famous tubular Victoria 
) 114 miles across ; 1 mile opposite Quebec; below 
the last-named city it broadens out into a noble estu- 
ary, attaining at the island of Anticosti a width of 350 
m. Its chief affluents are the enay, Ottawa, and 
Richelieu, and on its banks are the flourishing cities 
of Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Buffalo, Os- 
wego, Prescott, Ogdensburg, &c. The tide ascends 432 
m. up stream, and the river is navigable for ships of 
large Vans M a aa Meier hers n pe winters its 
Ba tion is much im y and is frequently 
rey altogether. Bet. the foot of Lake Ontario and 
the city of Brockville are the picturesque Thousand 
Islands, with their attendant rapids. She GULF or 
Br. LAWRENCE is a great arm of tho N. Atlantic Ocean 
situate bet. N. Lat. 469-519 and W. Lon. 579-059, and 
occupying the entire water area b. E. by Newfound- 
land, N. by Labrador, 8. by the islands of Cape Breton 
d Prince Edward, and W. by New Brunswick and 
e St. Lawrence river. KH oontains, besides the 
islands just mentioned, those of Anticosti and the 
Magdalen group; and connects with the ocean by the 
Btrait of Belleisle on the N., 8t. Paul's Channel bet. 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland on the S.E., and the 
Qut of Canso separating Nova Scotia from Cape Bre- 
ton on the 8. 

Law’rence, (St.,) in New Fork, a N.N.E. co., b. on 
the N.W. by tho river St. Lawrence ; area, 2,000 sq. m. ; 
C. Canton. Pop. 84,826. 

Law'reneeburg, in Indíana, a town of Dearborn 
co., abt. 90 m. S.E, of Indianapolis. 

Laxatives, (ldks'ah-tivs. [From L, lazatio, a slack- 
ening.) (Med.) A chass of medicines which act as mild 
openers of the bowels, being less potent than purga- 
tives, and more forcible in their action than aperients. 

Bay, (14.) [rian Gr. laikos, belonging to the people.] 

*( Law.) Aterm denoting that which belongs to 

: the people, in contradistinction to cleric, or that which 
pertains to persons in holy orders. The phrase is used 
also by divines and lawyers, to indicate those individu- 
als who do not belong to their respective professions.— 
(Lit.) Among the old bards and troubadours, a kind of 
metrical romance; henee, any historical or other bal- 
lad written in heroic metre; as, Macaulay's Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

Layard, Austen Henry, (laydrd,) an English archre- 
ologist, B. in Paris, 1817, has earned a wide fame by his 
important researches and discoveries in anc. Eastern 

; art, cularly in that of Nineveh, the remains of 
which he succeeded in bringing to light after bein; 
lost for a thousand years. In 1869, he was appoin 
English minister to Madrid. 

Laybach, (l/bdk,) a manuf. city of Austria, C. of p. 
Camicie oa a rivor of same name, 28 m. N.E. of Trieste. 

Lay'-brothers, and Lay’-sisters, (Eccl) In the 
Eoman Catholic Church, those persons of both sexes 
who perform the secular and servile offices in a mon» 
astory or convent 
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-elerk, (-kidrk.) (Eccl) A layman who undee& 
takes the office of precentor, £c., in a cathedral church. 
Lay’-days, (-dãz.) (Mar. Law.) An allotted term of 
uy in which the owner, charterer, or agent of a ship, 
is bound to load or discharge (as the case may be) the 
cargo of said ship. See DEMURRAGE. 

Layer, (i'ür.) hos Ger. lager.) (Hort) A young 
shoot or twig bent down and covered with mould, for 
er or propagation. This operation is performed 

y slitting or notching the branches, or by twisting 
them, and then laying them under the mould, the 
ground being first made very light. After being laid, 
they are watered. The slitting or notching obstructs 
the return of the sap from the leaves,and causes its accu- 
mulation at the wounded part, when roots are produced 
pursuant to the efforts of nature to perpetuate life. 

Lay’-figure, (-fig-ir.) (Junt) à semblance of the 
human body made of wood or cork in such a manner as 
to be placed ‘nto positions or attitudes similar to those 
of man. It also serves on occasion as a model where- 
upon an arti& arranges the drapery of his picture. 

Laying, (Id'ing.) (Building.) The first coat spread by 
plasterers over a framework of laths. 

Lazaret, (Idz-dr-é.) (Fr.; It. lazzaretto, from Lazarus, 
the leper mentioned in Scripture.] An hospital for the 

ption of those afflicted with contagious diseases. 

n some places, L. are set apart for the observance of 
quarantine, 

Lazarus, (liz'ah-rüs. (Script) One, perhaps the 

oungest, of a family at Bethany whom Jesus loved. 

e died, and was buried, and was restored to life by 

Christ's almighty power, after having been in the grave 
four days. 

Lazulite, (làzu-it) (Min. A mineral of a slight 
indigo-blue color, generally granular or occurring Im 
small pieces not exceeding the size of a hazel-nut. It 
is found in narrow veins, traversing clay - slate, with 
quartz, in Salzburg; and consists of alumina, silex, 
magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron. 

Lazzaroni, (làz-zah-ro'ne,) the designation given to 
the poorer classes (particularly the medicants) among 
the people of the city of Naples. They take their name 
from the hospital of 8t. Lazarus — an institution ap- 

ropriated to the necessities of such people when sick. 

hey were, formerly, a turbulent element of the pop., 
elected annually a chief of their own, and formed the 
principe support of the insurrection of 1647 under 
asaniello. 

Len, Henry C., (/é,) an American author, B. in Phila- 
delphia, 1825, and head of an old and eminent publishin 
firm. Among his works (highly esteemed in Englan 
as well as in his own oountry )are < ition and Force 
(1866); and Studies in Church History. 

Lead, (léd.) [A.8.; L. plumbum.) (Chem. and Metall.) 
A metallic element, which was known to the ancients, 
and very rarely occurs native; it is of a bluish-gray 
color, very soft and sectile, and easily rolled out; its 
tenacity is very slight; rubbed upon paper it leaves a 
Streak. A freshly-cut surface is very brilliant, but it 
rapidly tarnishes. —L.crystallizea in octahedrons; its 
sp. gr. in the pure state is 11°30; at. weight, 104; it 
melts at about 6179, and volatilizes at a red heat; when 
melted it rapidly oxidizes, the oxide forming a yellow 
powdery coating; at a higher temperature the oxide 
melts and protects the metallic surface from further 
action. J. is easily reduced to the metallic state by 
heating its oxygen compounds with a reducing agent, 
such as carbon. The ores of L. may be divided into 
oxidized ores and the sulphide; from the latter, or 

most of the L. of commerce is obtained. The 
oxidized ores are the carbonate of lead or cerusile, which 
occurs in white fibrous crystals, the sulphate of lead or 
Anglesite, which also occurs in crystals, the phosphate of 
lead or pyromorphite, which frequently occurs massive, 
and the arseniate of lead. These ores are mixed with 
coal or coke and a suitable substance to form a fux with 
the gangue, and the whole is then heated either in re- 
verberatory or cupola furnaces, when reduction speedily 
takes place, and the melted metal runs from the tap- 
hole, Galena is reduced by roasting the ore in a rever- 
beratory furnace until it becomes partially converted 
into oxide or sulphate. The admission of air is then 
stopped, and the partially roasted ore is heated more 
strongly, when the absorbed oxygen reacts upon the 
TREE and forms sulphurous acid, the lead 
flowing off in the metallic state, In this state the lead 
is not pure, but requires refining. Among the other 
metals present, the most important is silver, whi 
owing to its great commercial value, is always separa! 
as completely as possible, by a process known as Patti 
son's process, or the desilverization process, which dee 
pends upon the very simple fact that lead containing 
silver polidifies after melting et è lower temperature 
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then pure lead, and that, when the melted lead coolg 
the portions which solidify first contain more silver 
than the portion which remains liquid. Symbol (from 
the L. name) Pb. — Protoride of L. (PbO) is met with 
in commerce under the names of /ithurge and massicot, 
according to the mode of preparation, and the physical 
appearance. It is a pale yellow or reddish crystalline, 
;scaly mass, of specific gravity 93, melding at a red 
heat to a dark Hands it dissolves in acids formiug 
galts, which are usually very crystalline; for a descrip- 
tion of the most important, see the respective acids. — 
Peroxide of L. (PbO4) is a pure-brown powder very 
-easily decomposed by bodies capable of uniting with 
oxygen. It forms crystalline compounds with bases, 
and is on this account sometimes called plumbic acid. 

— Red Oxide of L. (Pb404), known also as red lead or 

minium, is a scarlet crystalline powder of sp. gr. from 

8*6 to 9; it is extensively used as a pigment, and in the 

manufacture of flint glass. It acts as a powerful oxi- 
dizing agent, being reduced by many reducing agents to 
the state of protoxide. It does not form salts. — Exten- 
sive deposits of Galena exist in the U, States, chiefly in 
Missouri, Illinois, Jowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, &c., but few of the many mines which 
have been worked have proved profitable. Perfectly pure 
water soon corrodes lead, the oxygen it contains in solu- 
tion forming an oxide, and its carbonic acid a carbonate. 
But river, and other waters holding sulphates, and car- 
bonates in solution, have no such effect; they cover its 
surface with a thin coating, which entirely protects it. 
As a portion of this coating is carbonate of lead (or 
White L.), iron or zinc pipes, in connection with it, 
may be a source of danger: the galvanic action causes 
alkaline matter to be evolved on the lead, which ren- 
ders the oxide and carbonate soluble, and therefore in 
a state to be injurious. Persons, like painters, whose 
trades require them to come very much in contact with 
preparations of this metal, sometimes suffer very 
er from the effects of slow poisoning by it. The 
poler $ colic is a very common and a very dreadful 
. Also, the acidity of sour wines, &c., is often 
most nefariously corrected with sugar of lead, a highly 
poisonous substance. Sulphuretted hydrogen affords 
& most delicate test for lead, since it will blacken, or at 
least darken, any fluid containing even a minute quan- 
tity of a salt of lead in solution. 

Leader, (léd’iir.) [From lead.] (Mach.) The principal 
wheel in any set of machinery.— ( Mining.) A string or 
vein of ore which leads straight to a lode.—(Typog.) A 
row of periods employed in tabulating indices, &c., to 
a book, for the guiding the eye to the end of a line for 
the termination of its purport ; — used plurally. 

Lending Note, ( Mus.) In the diatonic scale, thesharp 
seventh,or that lower semitone which leads to the octave. 

Lead ville, in Col., a mining town, 11,000 ft. ab. sea; 2 
railroads lead to it; its rapid growth is wonderful. 

Lead’-wort, (-würt) (Bot) See PLUMBAGO. 

Lenf-insect, or WALKING-LEAF. (Zodl.) The common 
name of the gen. Phyllium, fam. ida, comprising 
orthopterous insects, natives of tropical countries, hav- 
ing wings extremely like leaves (Fig. 437), not only in 





Fig. 431. — LEAF-INSECT. 
eolor, but in the way in which they are ribbed and 
veined. The joints of the legs are also expanded in a 
leaf-like manner. These insects spend their life among 
leaves, move slowly, and would be much exposed to 
every enemy, did not their leaf-like appearance preserve 
them from observation. 

Leal, (/2f,) pl. Leaves, (leevz.) (A.8.] (Bot.) An expan- 
sion of the bark of a plant. It consists of cellular tíssue 
or parenchyma through which vascular tissue in the 
form of veins, ribs, and nerves, ramify ; the whole being 
covered with epidermis through which in most cases 
pass minute orifices, called stomata. Leaves are either 
sessile, that is, directly seated on the branch, or petiolate, 
that is, furnished with footstalks or petioles. The angle 
formed by the leaf and the branch is called the aril, and 
here it is that new leaf-buds usually appear. The young 
keaf is generally protected by some sort of sheath called 

poda which drops off when the leaf has expanded, 

When leaves fall annually, they are styled deciduous, 
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otherwise they are evergreen. The functions of leaves 
seem to be to expose the sap to the air and light, where- 
by it becomes elaborated and fitted for the formation 
of wood, new leaves, &c.—4A Leaf-bud is the rudiment of 
young branches, made up of scales surrounding a mi- 
nute axis, which directly communicates with the cellular 
tissue of the stem. Stimulated by light and heat, they 
form branches, or, if artificially removed from the plant, 
they serve to multiply the individual from which they 
have been taken. 

Leaflet, (1/'ict.) [From loaf] ( Bot.) A separate piece 
or partial blade of à compound leaf. 

League, (leg. [From Gael. leac, a flat stone.) Orig- 
inally,a stone placed at certain intervals on a highway, 
to mark distances, like the modern milestone, In the 
modern sense, a measure of length, used by English- 
epeaking peoples with almost exclusive reference to the 
sea; thus, the sea-league proper is equal to 3 nautical or 
geographical miles, or the twentieth of a degree ; that is, 
abt. 345 Eng. statute m.— [Fr. ligue, from L. ligare, to 
bind.] (b A treaty of alliance bet. different states, 
sects, or parties, entered into for the promotion and exe- 
cution of some common enterprise or ulterior design. It 
may be offensive or defensive, or both, It is offensive when 
the contracting parties agree to unite in attacking acom- 
mon enemy ; defensive, when the parties agree to act in 
concert in defending each other against a common foe, 

League, (The.) (/*. Hist.) A political body organ- 
i in France during the reign of Henri IIL, by the 
Roman Catholic faction, for the destruction of the 
growing Protestant ascendency. At its head were the 
Guises, or princes of the house of Lorraine. Ulti- 
mately, they combined with their original project 
another — that of securing increasing power to Roman 
Catholicism by substituting Henri, Duke of Guise, in 
place of Henri IT., upon the throne. In 1588, ac- 
cordingly, the citizens of Paris rose against their sov- 
ereign on the so-called * Day of the Barricades,” com- 
pelled him to leave the cap., and formed the revolu- 
tionary govt. of “the Sixteen." Eventually, however, 
and after the death of both the king and the duke, and 
the abjuration of Henri IV., the power of the League 
dwindled into insignificance, 

Leah, (le'ah.) (Script) Laban's eldest daughter, and 
first wife of Jacob, to whom she bore 7 children — 
among them Reuben and Judah. 

Leakage, (lék’¢j.) [From Icel. lakr, a dropping.] 
(Naut.) The quantity of water taken in through the 
seams of a ship.—(Com.) An allowance intended to 
compensate for the waste of liquors through the leak- 
ing of the casks or vessels in which they are contained. 

Leake, (/ék,) in Mississippi, a central co. ; area, 600 sq, 
m.; C. Carthage. 

Leamington, (lZm'Ing-tün,) a fashionable watering: 
place of England, co. Warwick, 2 m. from the town of 
Warwick. Pop. 22,730. 

Leander, (le-an'dür.) The adventurous lover of Hero, 
who swam nightly across the Hellespont to visit her, 
but eventually was drowned, 

Leap, (lép.) Rio A.8. hleapan, to bound.)  (Miniíng.) 
A sudden shift in the course of a lode. — ( Mus.) A dia- 
tone which consists of several disassociated intervals. 

Lenp'-yenr. (Culendar.) See BISSEXTILE. 

Lease, (is) [From Fr. laisser, to permit.] (Law.) A 
demise of lands or tenements, generally in considera- 
tion of rent or other annual compensation, for a term 
of years, for life, or at will. The party letting the 
property is termed the lessor, nnd the party to whom it 
is let, the lessee, The lease must be for a shorter time 
than that during which what is leased belongs to the 
lessor, since, if it be for his whole term, it is not a L., 
but an assiymment.—seasehold property is, as the name 
implies, lands or tenements held by lease. 

Leash, (léh.) [From Fr. liasse, a string.) (Sport.) In 
falconry, the line by which a sportsman held his hawk, 
— In coursing, a slip-cord for holding in greyhounds 
preparatory to a start. — Generally, among sportsmen, 
the number three; as, a leash of partridges. 

Leather, (léth’iir.) As. lether.] (Manuf.) The pre- 
pared skins of animals. Tanning renders skin strong, 
tough, durable, and often water-proof, and prevents its 
putrefaction, In tanning, the skins are first clennod 
of hair and cuticle; they are then impregnated eitier 
with vegetable tan and extract, if tanned leather is to 
be poseen or with alum and other salts if («iaed 
leather; and sometimes the two processes of tennt 
and tawing are both employed. Lastly, they are treate 
with oil, which is termed currying. Thick sole leather 
is tanned ; white kid, for gloves, is tawed ; upper leathet, 
for boots and shoes, is tanned and curried ' fine Turkey 
mune is tawed, and afterwards slightly tanned. See 

ANNING. 


L’Eau qui Court, (lockekoor^) (Fr, the reaming 
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water,] in Nebraska, a N.R. co.,akirted hy Dakota Ter. ; 
area, 700 sq. m.; €. Niobrara, f 

Leaven, (/rv'n.) [From L. leva, I make light.] A piece 
of gour doftgh, used to ferment, and render light a mych 
larger quantity of dough or paste, Under the Mosaic 
law, no Z. was permitted, during the seven days of the 
Passover, to bo used in the houses of the Jews. 

Leavenworth, (vn-würtlh,) in. Kansas, a. N.E. co., 
v. on Missouri; area, 450 square miles —Its County 
Seat, Leavenworth, a well-built and prosperous trade 
ing entrepot, lies on the Missouri, 30 miles south of 
8t. Joseph. 

Lebanon, (/é0’-ndn,) à famous and extensive moun- 

tain-rango of W. Asia, forming two chains running 

parallelwise through Syria and Palestine, in n S.S.W. 

course, and having terminating S. outliers in Mounts 

Horeb and Sinai, in N, Arabia. The W. chain (anc, Lib- 

anus) advar.ces S. out of the Natolian mountain-sys- 

tem as far as Lat, 34° 12’, where it culminates in Zyjebel- 

AMakmel, a summit 12,000 feet above sea-level. The E. 

branch (anc. Anti- Libanus) is an offshoot of the range 

of Mt, Taurus, and attains its highest point (5,000 ft.) 
in the anc. Mt, Hermon, in. Lat. 38° 26’; thence it pur- 
sues a course which terminates in the sandy region of 

N. Arabia. Bet. the two chains is the valley of Bakash 

(Culo-Syria), aud more 8. is the valley of the Jordan, 

which last-named river, together with the Orontes, 

rises in the Lebanon country, 

Lebanon, in Illinois, a vill. of St, Clair co., abt. 20 m. 
east of St, Louis,—1n Ohio, a town, C. of Warren 
county about 30 miles N.N.E. of Cincinnati.—In Penn- 
sylvania, a B.E. central county, bounded. north by the 
Kiltatinny Mts.; area, 300 eq. m. Its C., Lebanon, 
situate at about 25 miles east of Harrisburg, is an im- 
portant commercial place.—In Tennessee, a town, Capi- 
tal of Wilson county, about 30 miles east of Nash- 
ville. 

Lebrun, CHARLES, (Ta-broon',) a French painter, B, in 
Paris, 1619, His finest works, which are among the 
best specimens of the classical and artificial school, are 
a series cf pictures representing the battles of Alexan- 
der the Great, D. 1690, 

Lecanora, (l-kčn-o'rah,) à gen. of lichens, L. tartarea 
affords the Cudbear of commerce; but the most remark- 
able species in the genus are L, esculenta and affinis, 
which are found in Armenia and Algeria, blown about 
and heaped up by the winds, and are ground up with 
corn in times of scarcity to eke out the scanty supply. 
They are, however, a bad substitute, as they contain 
66 per cent. of oxalate of lime. 

Lecce, (/éc4'd,) a commercial city of Italy, C. p. Terra 
di Otranto, 55 m. S.E. of Brindisi. Pop. 17,536, 

Lectern, or Lecturn, (lek tiirn.) (Eccl) The wooden, 
metal, marble, or stone stand which serves to support the 
larger books used in the services of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They are also used in Protestant churches. 

Lection, (lii shūn.) (Ecol) A Scriptural lesson read 
during divine service, hence, in the Roman Catholio 
Church, the rubric which contains such lesson is termed 
a lectionary. 

Lecy thidacere, (lés-ith-i-da'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
large trees, ull. Myrtales, natives of the hottest parta 
of 8. America, and chiefly characterized by the fruit 
being a large woody capsule, with a number of cella, 
which in some species remains closed, and jn some 
opens with a lid, They have alternate leaves and large 
showy flowers, solitary or in racemes. Under the name 
of Sapucaia nuts, the secds of Lecythis Zabucajo are 
commonly sold in our fruit-shops, and they will proba- 
bly take the place of the closely-allied Brazil nuts, to 
which they are greatly superior in point of flavor, and 
much eusier of digestion, "They are rather more than 
two inches long and one wide, covered with a longitu- 
dinally-furrowed uty shell, and grow in large hard 
woody fruits, shaped li 
inches in diameter, and having close-fitting lids at the 
top. Our supply comes from Para, and is principally 
the produce of the Brazilian forests. The capsules of 
some species are known as Monkey-pots — monkeys 
being very fond of the seeds. 

Leda, (lé‘dah.) (Myth.) The wife of Tyndarus, king 
of Sparta, beloved by Jupiter, and the mother of He- 
\ena and Castor and Pollnx. Jupiter is said to have 
taken, for her sake, the form of a swan. 

Ledgement, (Ljm/nt.) [From A.8. leegan, to lay. 
(Arch.) Astring-course, such as the base-mouldings o 
a building. 

Ledger, (Lj'ür.) [Same deriv] (Com.) The principal 
book in which are recorded mercantile transactions, be- 
ing that into which a summary of the journal is carried, 

Ledru- Rollin, ALEXANDRE AcvGusTR (la-droo ro- 
lahn’,) a. French orator and politician of the Radical 
Republicau schvol, B, iu Paris, 1508, Bet, the years 
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1830-1841, he became an eminent pleader at the har 
In the year last named, he entered the Chamber of 
Deputies, and there hecame chief spokos in of the 
ultra-democrats. In 1848 he hold the portfolio of the 
Interior undor the Provisional govt., and after an un- 
successful candidacy to the office of President, was one 
of the promoters of the unsuccessful attempt at insur- 
rection on the 13th of June, 1849, Z, escaped to England, 
where he has since resided. D. 1874. 

Ledyard, Joun, (léd'yakrd,) an American explorer, B. 
at Groton, Conn., 1751. In early youth be passed some 
time among the Indians of the West, and continued to 
lead à somewhat vagrant mode of life till 1770, when 
he sailed with Capt. Cook on his third and last voyage 
to the South Sea, Jn 1786, actuated by a desire to ex- 
plore the then unknown regions lying between Nootka 
Sound and the E. coast, he travelled overland from 
Stockholm to Irkutsk in Siberia, through the snows of 
an Arctic winter. At Irkutsk he was arrested by order 
of the Empress Catherine, and then expelled her do- 
minions, aving made his way to England, the Afri- 
can Association in that country commissioned him to 

»roceed to Africa with n view to his exploration of the 
interior of that continent. His undertaking was, how- 
ever, cut short by his premature death at Cairo, 1789. 

Lee, (lé,) (From A.B. hleo, a shelter.) (Naut) A term 
which designates the quarter opposite to that from 
which the wind blows, or that which is called the wind- 
ward side, The term leeward is also used; as in the 
phrase “a vessel to leeward.” 

Lee, (lé) the patronymic of a family illustrious in the 
annals of American history, and of which the following 
have been the most notable members; RICHARD HENRY 
L., 3. in Westmoreland co., Va., 1732, after a successful 
practice of the law, became a member of the House of Rur- 
gesses, and an associate of Patrick Henry, in the latter's 
opposition to the Stamp Acts, 1761-5. In 1771, while a 
member of the first American Congress, held in Phila- 
delphia, he became one of the foremost champions of 
American rights, and as Chairman of the national Com- 
mittee of Defence, drew up the commission of Goneral 
Washington as commander-in-chief, Two years later 
he moved in Congress the resolution that the * United 
Colonies shall be free and independent States, and nb- 
solved from all allegiance to the British Crown." In 
1784, he became president of Congress, and on the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution, st as senator 
for his native State, D. 1794.— ARTHUR L, n. 1740, was 
a younger brother of the preceding, and was educated 
in England for the medical profession. In 1776, he 
acted as one of the commissioners sent to France on 
behalf of the American Congress. After holding a prom- 
inent position in Congress, 1782-5, he n. in 1702.—Henry 
L.u cousin of the two foregoing, B. 1756, commanded 
the famous Virginian Light Horse during the Reyolu- 
tionary struggle, and rendered eminent services to the 
cause of Independence. After the triumph of the latter, 
he became governor of Va., ipn 1792, and seven years 
later took his seat in Congress. D. 1515.— ROBERT ED- 
MUND L., commander-in-chief of the Confederate forces 
in the field during the American Civil War, and son of 
Gen. H. Lee, was b. in 1808, He graduated from West 
Point in 1529, and in 1846 received the chief command 
of the American engineer corps engaged in the war 
against Mexico, Throughout the campaign that fol- 
lowed, L. distinguished himself so highly that he gained 
promotion to the rank of colonel, and was on several 
occasions highly commended in General Taylor's de- 
spatches, From 1852 till 1855, he filled the position of 
Superintendent of West Point Academy — n post he re- 
signed on his being appointed lieut.-colonel of cavalry. 
In 1861, on the breaking out of the so-called War of 
Recession, Col. Lee resigned his commission in the Na« 
tional service, and placed his sword at the command of 
his native Btate, So high was his reputation that he 
was at once appointed to the chief command of the Vir- 
ginian levies, with the rank of general in the Confeder- 
ate army. His career thencetorward epitomized the 
successes and reverses of the sanguinary struggle that 
ensued. In May, 1862, he s. Gen. J. E. Johnston in the 
command in chief of the army, and conducted the 
memorable campaigns which, during a period of 4 years, 
and, in fact, till the close of the war, resulted in the 
repulse of Gens, McClellan, Pope, Hooker, and Burnside. 
In 1865, he was appointed generalissimo, and, after dis- 
playing throughout his arduous command both con- 
summate ability as a general, and most estimable quali- 
ties as 4 man, he was at length compelled to succumb 
to his most redoubted adversary, Gen. Grant, April 9, 
1865, on which Jay, at Appomattox Court-House, he 
surrendered himself and what was left of his army pris- 
oners of war, After frankly accepting the inexorablo 
logic of events, his career theneeforward was one pro- 
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eminently tn accordance with his superior qualities both 
of mind and heart. D. Oct. 12, 1870, 

e. in Georgie a B.W. central co.; area, 380 sq. m.; C. 
Starkville.—In //linots, a N. county; area, 700 sq. m. 
C. Dixon.—In Jowa, a S.E. county, bordering on Illinois 
and Missouri ; area, 486 sq.m €. Fort Madison —In 
Virginia, a S.W. county, bordering on Tehnessee and 
Lev C Jonesville. 

Leech, ( i [A.S. 1«c.] (Zodl.) Bee Hirupinipa. 

Leeds, (/édz,) an important borough of England, W. 
Riding vo. York, on the Aire, 23 m. W.8.W. of the city 
of York. It is one of the chief seats of the English 
woollen manuf. da 259,201. 

Leeds, in Canada W., an E. co., watered by the Rt. 
Lawrence; drea, 805 sq. m.; C. Brockville, Pop. 34,246. 

Leek, a town of England, co Stafford, 12 m. E. of Mac- 
clesfield. di 13,588. 

Leek, (!zk.) [A.S. leac.] (Bot) A plant of the gen, Allium 

A. porrum). It never 

as long tapering roots and strong fibres. Mention is 
made in the Sacred Writings of it having been cultivated 
by the Egyptians in the days of Pharaoh. It is not 
much cultivated in the U. States, but extensively in 
Scotland, England, and Wales, where it is esteemed as 
an excellent and wholesome vegetable. The whole 

lant, except the roots, is nsed in soups and stews. 

he stems are blanched by being plantea deep for the 
pu ose, and are much used in French cookery. The 

Leek, from time immemorial, has been regarded as the 
badge of Welchmen, who continue to wear it on St. 
David's day, in commemoration of a victory which the 
Welch obtained over the Saxons in the sixth century, 
and which they attributed to the Leeks they wore 
by ae order of St. David to distinguish them in the 

rattle. 

Leelanaw, (lela-nau,)in Michigan, a N.W. co., washed 
by Lake Michigan and Grand Traverse Bay; area, 1,000 
sq. m. ; C. Northport. 

Lees, (lez.) (From Fr. lie] The dregs or sediment of 
liquor which are found deposited at the bottom of the 
vessel containing it. 

Leet, (Court,) (l2.) (From L. Lat. lita.) (Eng. Law.) 
An anc. court of local jurisdiction in English counties, 
now confined to the transaction of manorial business, 
and the like. 

Leeuwarden, (loi-vahr’dn,) a manuf. town of Holland, 
pod E a on the Xe, 28 m. W. of Grüningen. 

Leeward, (pron. loo’drd.) (Naut.) Seo LER. 

Lee'ward Islands, (The.) See West Innis, (THE. 

Lef@re, Fraxgots Josevn, (le.faiv'r,) a marshal o 
France, B. in the dept. of Haut-Rhin, 1755, He rose 
from the rank of private to that of general, and s. 
Hoche in the command of the army of the Meuse and 
Sambre. Commanded tho imperial guard at Jena, took 
the city of Dantzig in 1807, and greatly contributed to 
the victories of Eckmühl and Wagram. D. 1820. 

Left, (Ut) (From leave.) (Pol) That division of a 
Wage assembly whose seats lie on tho left-hand 
side of the speaker; the term is usually understood to 
apply to the party in opposition to that party which 
supports the govt. of the day, and which is known as 


the right. 

Leg, (07) [From Teel. leggr, a stem or stalk.) (Anat.) 
The leg comprises all that part of the lower extremity 
which lies between the knee and the ankle. It consists 
of two bones, tho tibia and fibula, and of masses of 
muscles (together with nerves and vessels) which are 
held in their position by coverings of fascia, and are 
enveloped in the general integument. 

Legney,(7g'ase) |From L. lego, legatus, I leave by 
devise.) (Law.) A bequest or gift by will of auy per- 
sonal effects; a testamentary gift of real property being 
a devise. The person bequeathing is called the testator, 
and he to whom it is bequeathed the legatee. There is 
also a cacMeny legatee, or one to whom, after the sev- 
eral devises or bequests made by will, the residue of the 
testator's estate and effects are given. A general L. is 
one not referring to any particular thing of the kind, 
as where a diamond ring, but not a particolar ring, is 
bequeathed. A specific L. is a bequest of a particular 
thing, as distinguished from all others of the same 
kind; as a bequest of “the diamond ring which was 
given me by A.” A legacy is demonstrative when it is 
in its nature a general Z., but there is a particular fund 
pointed out to satisfy it. General L. are subject toa 
tatable abatement if the estate will not pay all in full. 
Rut a specific L. is subject to no abatement, except that 
which may be required by payment of debts. A specific 
legacy may, however, be adeemed, that is, taken away ; 
thus, if a particular horse is left to any one, but is sold 
by the testator before his death, that L. is adeemed. A 
temonstrative L, does not abate with the geueral lega- 
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cles, and it is not Hable to redemption by the non- 
existence or alienation ^f ‘he “un? pointed out for satis. 
fying it. If the legatee dies before the testator, his L. 
epee, unless he was a child of the testator and has left 
issue. 
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Legal, (leget) [Fr., from L. lez, legis, a law.] (Lave) 


Pertaining to or adjudicated by law, as distinguishe 


from ty. 
Legalíst, ni aeri ( Theol.) One who holds the theory 


that salvation is attainable by conformity to the law. 
Legal Holiday. The legal holidays of old institu- 
on in the United States are: New Year's Day, Jan- 
uary 1, in all States but Mass., N. H., R. I., Ark. and 
Miss, ; Washington's Birthday, Feb. 22, in all but Ark., 
Iowa, and Miss. ; Independence Day, July 4, in all the 
Btates; General Election Day, Nov., in 27 States; 
Thanksgiving Day, last Thursday in Nov., in all the 
States; Christmas Day, Dec. 25, m all States. Holi- 
days of later establishmentare : Battle of New Orleans 
Anniv., Jan. 8, in La. ; Lee's Birthday, Jan. 19, in Ga., 
Fla., Ala., N. C., and Va ; Lincoln's Birthday, Feb. 12, 
in Il, Minn., N. Y., N. J., and Wash ; Mardi-Gras Feb; 
—, in Ala. and La. ; Texan Independence, March 2, in 
Tex.; Fireman's Anniv., March 4, in New Orleans ; 
State Election Day, April —, in R. I.: Good Friday, 
March or Apfil, in Ala., La., Md., Pa., and Tenn. ; 
Patriots’ Day, April 19, in Mass. ; Memoriai Day, April 
26, in Ala., Fla and Ga., and May 10, in N. C. ; Mecklen- 
burg Declaration Anniv., May 20, in N. C. ; Decoration 
Day, May 30, in 35 States and Ter. ; Jefferson Davis’ 
Birthday, June 3, in Fla. and Ala.; Pioneer's Dny, 
July 24, in Utah ; Labor Day, Sept. — in 34 States, Oct. 
— in Cal., Nov. 25, in La. ; Admission Day, Sept. 9, in 
Cal., Oct. 31, in Nev.; All Saints Day, Nov. 1, in La.; 
Arbor day, at Various dates, in 12 States. 

I Tender, (-tén'dir.) (Law.) That currency 
which has been made suitable by law for the purposes 
of a tender in the payment of debts. In the U. States, all 
the gold coins and the silver dollar of the U. States are 
legal tender for all sums whatever. Zhe silver coins 
below the dollar are legal tender in sums not exceeding 
five dollars. The cent is not a legal tender. The trea- 
sury notes created by act of Congress of May 23, 1862, 
and subsequent acts, are legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, except duties on imports and intereat 
on the public debt. 

Legend, (/j'?nd.) [From L. legendum, to be rend.] ( Lit.) 
Anciently, a kind of rubric containing the prayers a 

inted to be read in Roman Catholic churches. Ir 
ater times, the word was employed to denote n chroni- 
cle or register of the lives of saints, because they were 
to be read on the festivals of the saints, The way in 
which a credulous love of the wonderful, exaggeration 
of fancy, and ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at times even 
pious fraud, mixed themselves up in these narratives 
with true history, cansed stories of a religious or eccie- 
siastical nature generally to be designated as /egends, in 
contradistinction to authentic ecclesiastical history ; 
and thus the word “legends” also serves to separate 
religious from secular traditions, and from those wild 
tales (Ger. mürchen) that delighted the peasantry of 
medieval Europe.—(Nemis.) The motto engraven on 
medals, which differs from the inscription properly so 
called. The latter signifies words placed on the reverse 
of a medal in lieu of figures, but the foriner, those 
round the head or other figure. 

Legendre, ADRIEN Marit, (la-zhón'dr,) an eminent 
French mathematician, B. in Paris, 1752. His reputation 
as a scientist rests chiefly on his Theory of Numbers, and 
Elements of Geometry. D. 1833. 

Legerdemain, (/jr-de-màán.) [Fr., light - handed.] 
Sleight-of-hand, or the art or practice of performing 
tricks of manual dexterity. 

Leger-line, LEDGER-LINE, (Lj'ür-) (Mws) One of 
those short lines above or below the staff which are 
used to express those notes which extend beyond. 

Leggindro, (léjjé-ah'dro.)_ [It] Directing a passage 
to be played in a lively, off-hand manner. 

Leghorn, (/¢g-horn’,) (Yt. Livorno; Fr. Livourne,] a 
seaport city of Italy, p. Pisa, on the Mediterranean, 62 
m. W.8.W, of Florence. It is a place of active trade, 
and has a harbor capable of receiving vessels under 600 
tons register. Dating its rise from the middle of the 
16th cent., its early commercial ig eb owed much 
to the fostering care of the Medici, dukes of Florence, 
Pop. 88,543. 

Legion, (/é‘jiin.) (Er, from L. legio.] (Rom, Hist.) A 
body of soldiers in the Roman army, consisting of differ- 
ent numbers at different periods. In the Carthaginian 
war it was 5,000; after thia it was increased to, in some 
cases, 6,000 or 6,200; but the cavalry always remained 
the same. The number of L. kept in pay together also 
differed according to times and occasions, Each Z. was 
divided iuto 10 cohorts, 3) maniples, or 60 centuries; 
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hence, if the century always consisted of 100 men, the 
L. would contain 6,000. The 300 cavalry attached to a 
L. were divided into 10 turme or troops, and each troop 
into 3 decuriw, or bodies 
of 10 men each. Origi- 
nally, the L. was drawn up 
in 3 lines; the hastati, or 
first line (Fig. 438), were 
young men in the flower 
of life, and were at first 
armed with spears (haste) 
—whence the name; the 
principes, or second line 
were men in the prime of. 
life; and the triarii, or 
third line, were veteran 
soldiers, To these were 
afterwards added the rel- 
ttes, or skirmishers. Each 
L. waa, as it were, a sepa- 
rate army, having its cav- 
alry and light infantry, 
with the various warlike 
engines then in use; and 
this arrangement had so 
many advantages that it 
was revived by Napoleon 
I., who even made his Z. 
to consist of the same 
number as the Roman.— 
His had the advantage of 
artillery. The 24 triburi militum were the chief officers 
of the Z., and its principal standard was a silver or 
bronze eagle. 

Legion of Hon'or, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) An order 
conferred in recognition of military and civil merit, in- 
stituted by Napoleon I., while First Consul, May 19,1802. 
It consists of different grades, as grand-crosses (of whom 
there are 80), grand-officers (500), officers (4,000), and 
legionaries (whose number is not limited). The highest 
functionary is the chancellor, The splendid édifice 
erected in Paris during the first empire, and known as 
the Palace of the Legion af Honor, after having been 
partially destroyed during the Communist outbreak of 

S71, has since been rebuilt at the cost of the order, 
voluntary contributions of its members having been 
sent from nll European countries, 





Fig. 438. — A HASTATUS. 


Legislative Assembly, (lj-is-la'tiv.) (Fr. Hist.) p 


See ASSEMBLY. 

Legislature, (1j'lah-tyoor.) [From L. legis, of a | 
law, and latia, a proposing.) ( P4l.) That body or assem- | 
bly of individuals in a constitutional state invested with 
powers to enact aud repeal lows for its maintenance 
and govt. In the U. States, the Z. under the name of 
Congress, consist of two bodies of legislators — the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

Bewist, (jist) [From L. gis, a law.] One who is 
learned in the science of framing and administering the 
law. 

Legitimacy, (le-jite-ma-se.) [From T. legitimus, ac- 
cording to the law.) (Pol.) Im its strict sense, means 
the accordance of an actiou or an institution with the 
municipal law of the land. In the language of modern 
politics, the term has been used with reference to the 
old hereditary dynasties, and in contradistinction froni 
those founded by recent wars and revolutions. In 
France, the upholders of L., known as Legitimists, are 
the partisans of the dynasty of the elder Bourbons. 

Legume, egun) [From L. legumen, a gathering.) 
(Bot.) The fruit of leguminous plants, as the pod of the 
pea; a solitary two-valved carpel, bearing its seeds on 
the ventral suture only. 

Leguminous Plaufs, (lejí'min-is) or LEGU- 
MINOs.E, (Bot) Sume ns FABACEE, q. v. 

Lehigh, (/e-hi’,) in Pennsylvania, an E. co., watered by 
a considerable river of same name emptying into the 
Delaware; area, 350 sq. m. Its coal- and iron-mining 
interests are most important. C. Allentown. 

Leibnitz, Gorrinep WILHELM, BARON von, (l7b/nits,) a 
celebrated German philosopher, n. at Leipzig, 1646, and 
a graduate of Altdorf. He early became a devotee to 
Bcience, discovered the Differential Calculus in abt, 1675 ; 
was the chief organizer of the Academy of Berlin, of 
which he was the first president; entered the service 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and followed that prince, 
in 1676, as privy-councillor and librarian, to Han- | 
over, where he D., 1716. leaving behind him, among a 
multifarious mass of works, several which have since 
exercised a powerful influence over the realm of phi- 
Josophical thought. In fact, L. became the founder | 
of a new school of philosophy — one which has sought 
to establish a bond of affinity between metaphysics and 
theology. The most important peculiarities of L.'s 
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system may be reduced to four: his doctrine as to the 
Origin of Ideas, his Theory of Monads, the Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony, and the Theory of i 

Leicester, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF. (rend an Eng- 
lish noble, B. 1531. He figures in history as one of 
the most prominent and powerful personages of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and was appointed Me euro of 
the kingdom in the same year in which he died, 1588. 

Leicester, (I/s't?r,) a midland co. of England; 806 
sq.m. Pop. 268,764. — LEICESTER, a borough, and C of 
above co., on the Soar, 100 m. N.N.W. of London. It 
has considerable manufs. of laces and hosiery. Pop 
95,084. 

Leidy, Josep, (li'de) an American naturalist, B. in 
Philadelphia, 1823. Thirty years later he became prof. 
of anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. Hie 
contributions to anatomical, zoülogical, and palmonto- 
logical science nre numerous and important. 

Leigh, (/¢,) a mining town of England, co. Lancaster. 
13 m. W. of Manchester, Pop. 41,915. 

Leinster, (Lns'tür,) the casternmost of the 4 provs. of 
Ireland, b. E. and S.E. by St. George's Channel and the 
Irish Sca; area, 4,876,211 acres. It contains Carlow, 
Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's, Longford, Louth, 
Meath, Queen's, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow 
cos, . 1,835,996. 

Leipoa, (le-po'ah.) (Zol.) An Australian bird of the 
fam. Megapodids, called by the colonists the Native 
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Fig. 439. — LEIPOA, 


Pheasant (Fig. 439). Tt inhabits sandy and bushy plaina, 
and, like the Australian jungle-fowl, constructs mounds 
of sand in which to lay its eggs. 

Bepa, or Leipsic, (ip zig) an important com- 
mercial city of Germany, kingdom of Saxony, on the 
White Elster, 20 m. S.E. of Halle. Besides occupying 
nn eminent position with regard to its manufs., it is 
also a grand educational centre, and the great emporium 
of the book -trade of central Europe. Historically, it 
is fumous as having been the scene of a series of the 
most sanguinary battles of modern timea, fought Oct. 
16-19th, 1813, and in which Napoleon I. suffered a defeat 
which had the effect of freeing Germany from his 
armies. "p. 90,824. 

Leith, (/ft/,) n seaport of Scotland, co, Edinbargh, on 
the Frith of Forth, 2 m. N. of Edinburgh. It carries on 
an active trade in shipping. Pop. 37,47. 

Leitrim, (ltrim,)a N.W. co. of Ireland, p. Connaught; 
area, 613 sq.m. A large portion of its surface consists 
of lakes. C. Leitrim. Pop. 95,324. 

Lely, Sir PETER, (le, jan English portrait-painter, p. in 
Westphalia, 1613, settled in England, where he became 
court-painter to Charles IL, to leave behind him on 
imperishable canvas representations of the famous 
beanties of that monarch's voluptuous court. D. 1680, 

Le Maire, (la-midr’,) a strait of S. America, forming 
the channel which flows bet. Staten Island and Terra 
del Fuego, with a width of 20 m. In 1616 it was dis- 
covered by Le Maire, a Dutch navigator. 

Le'mamn.(Lake.) See GENEVA, (LAKE OF. 

Lemberg, (laim'batrg,) a city of the Austrian empire, 
C. of p. Galicia, on the Peltew, 185 m. S.E. of Cracow. 
It isan imporiant commercial entrepôt of S. Russia and 
Roumania, Pop. 87,105. 

Lemma, (l/m'nah.) [Gr., literally, a taking.) (Math? 
A preliminary proposition which serves to prepare the 
way for the demonstration of some other. 


Lemming, (lém'ming.) (Zoól.) The Myodes norvegicus, 
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a rodent animal of the fam. Muridz, very abundant in 
the N.of Europe, and on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
It is as large as a rat, and is covered with a black and 
yellow fur. L. occasionally migrate in such vast bodies 
as to devastate the country through which they pass. 

Lemnos, .i£n/nos) an island of the Greek Archipelago 
belonging to Turkey, in N. Lat. 399 53' 46”, E. Lon. 259 
8/ 32"; area, 150 sq.m. Pop. abt. 13,000. This island, 
in anc. times celebrated for its labyrinth, was peopled 
by a Thracian tribe; fell under the Persian yoke B. C. 
605; and was subjected to Athens by Miltiades, B.c. 489. 

Lemon, (/£m'ün.) (Bot) See CITRUS. 

Lem'on-yellow, (-yél’lo.) (Paint) A beantiful 
yellow pigment remarkable for its vivacity of color. 
k is equal to Naples yellow and masticot in body and 
opacity, and more durable than either. 

Lemuridz, (le-mu're-de.)) (Zool) The Lemurs or 
Makis, a fam. of Quadrumana differing from the true 
monkey tribes in their elongated pointed head and 
sharp projecting muzzle. Each of their four extremi- 
ties is provided with an opposable thumb; but the 
index digit of the hinder hand has its nail devel- 
oped into a long, curved, sharp-pointed claw. They 
are all natives of Madaguscar and the neighboring 
islands. Though they belong to a hot climate, they 
are covered with fur; but this is necessary, since the 
move about in the night season, when, even in tropi- 
cal climates, it is often very cold. They feed on fruits, 
insects, and small birds.— The Loris of the E. Indies 
has sharper points to the grinders, the body slender, 
the tail wanting, and the eyes near together. — The 
Galagos of Africa, and the Tursiers of the Moluccas, 
are distinguished by elongated tarsi, tufted tail, large 
eyes and ears.—The Flying Lemurs (gen. Galeopithecus), 
which live on trees in the Indian archipelago, are 
closely related to the bats, but differ from the latter by 
the fingers of the forward extremities being furnished 
with trenchant nails, which are no longer than those 
of the feet, so that the membrane which occupies the 
aen between them can perform no other functions 
than those of a parachute. Hence, they cannot properly 
fly, but are able, by the sustaining membrane, to make 
leaps of several hundred feet in extent. 

Lena, (ie'nah,) a large river of Siberia, rising in the 
mountain region of Lake Baikal, govt. of Irkoutsk, in 
N. Lat. 42° 30’, Lon. 106? E. It takes a course N.E. and 
N., and empties into the Arctic Ocean after irrigating 
a tract of country 2,550 m. in extent. It receives nu- 
merous tributaries, and forms the principal commercial 
artery of E. Asiatic Russia. 

Lenapes, or Lexni-Lenapes, (Un'ápz.) (Ethnol. See 
DELAWARES. 

Lenawee, (lén-ah-wc',) in Michigan, a 8 E. co., on the 
Ohio frontier; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Adrian, Pop. 45,635. 

L'Enelos, Nixon pk, (/dng’klo,) a French lady, B. in 
Paris, 1615, was esteemed the ** Lais" or “ Aspasia ” of 
her day. She lived on terms of close intimacy with 
some of the most eminent men and women of the time, 
and retained her extraordinary personal charms and 
graces to an advanced age. D. 1705, 

Lenitives, (l^'c-tivz.) [From L. lenis, smooth.] ( Med.) 
Such medical remedies or applications as possess the 
property of assuaging or softening pain. 

Lennox, (lévnoks,) in Canada W., a S.E. co., washed 
by Lake Ontario; area, 170 sq. m.; C. Napanee, Lop. 
18,036. 

Lenoir, (le-ndr’,) in N. Carolina, an E. by 8. co.; arca, 
450 sq. m.; C. Kingston. 

Lens, (/énz,) pl. Lenses. [L., a lentil, so called from its 
shape.) (Opf.) A lens is a piece of glass, rock crystal, 
or other transparent substance, bounded on one side by 
a polished spherical surface, and on the other by a 
spherical or plane surface. Lenses refract the rays of 
light which pass through them, either bringing them 
to a focus, if they are couverging lenses, or spreading 
them out, if they are diverging lenses, The combina- 
tion of spherical surfaces, either with each other or with 
plane surfaces, gives rise tosix kinds of lenses, sections 
of which are represented iu Fig. 440; four are formed 
by two spherical surfaces, ane two by a plane and a 
spherical surface, A is a double-conrer, B is a plano- 
convex, C is a converging concavo-conrer, D is a double 
concave, E is a plano-concave, and F is a diverging con- 
cavo-convez. The lens C is also called the converging 
meniscus, and the lens F the diverging meniscus, The 
first three, which are thicker at the centre than at the 
borders, are converging; the others, which are thin- 
ner in the centre, are diverging. In the first group, 
the double convex lens only need be conaidured, and 
in the second the double concave, as the properties of 
each of these lenses apply to all those of the same 

up. In lenses whose two surfaces are spherical, 
e centres for these surfaces are called centres of cnrea- 
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ture, and the right line which passes through these 
two centres is the principal azis. In a plano-concave 
or plano-convex lens, the principal axis is the perpen- 
dicular let fall from the centre of the Spherical face on 
the plane face. Convex lenses, which bring the paral- 
lel rays of light to a focus, form an image of any ob- 
ject which is in front of them. If the object is re- 
moved from the lens one and a half times its focal dis- 
tance, the itaage is projected the same distance behind 
it, and will be of the natural size; if the object ir 
brought nearer, the image will be quy ned and if re 
moved further off the image will be diminished. By 


employing a lens of long focus, and magnifying this 
image by another lens of short focus, we have the prim 
~~ 


D 


B e n 





ciple of the telescope, and by employing a lens of very 

short focus, and magnifying the enlarged image which 

it gives by another short-focussed lens, we have the 
principle of the eompound microscope. Parallel rays 

of light falling on converging lenses are brought to a 

focus, and if a source of light is placed in the principal 

focus, the rays. after passing through the lens, are made 
parallel, — Burning Lens. By concentrating the sun’s 
rays by means of & convex lens of short focus in com- 

nrison to its diameter, the heat becomes enormously 

intensified. With the lens constructed by Mr. Parker, 
a sheaf of rays 3 feet in diameter was concentrated into 
a focus of half an inch; at this point, platinum, gold, 
copper, quartz, flint, topaz, garnet, asbestos, &c., were 
melted in a few seconds. A lens for burning purposes 
need not be achromatic, nor constructed with that ex- 
irem precision necessary in the case of astronomical 
enses, 

Lent, (/ent.) [From A.S. lenton, spring.] (Eccl) The 
forty days' fast, beginning on Ash Wednesday, and con- 
tinuing till Easter in the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, 

Lente, (lén’tah,) or LENTAMENTA. e (Mus.) A term 
signifying that the passage to which it refers must be 
played gently or slowly, or bet. adagio and andante 
time. 

Lentibulariaceze, (!én-Lc-buda-re-a/se-e.) (Bot) A 
small O. of plants, all. Bignoniales, consistin herbs 
growing in water or in wet places, with radical leaves 
und irregular showy flowers. They are most abundant 
in the tropics. 

Lentigo, Lentic’ula, (Zw-ü'go) [L, a ee 
(Meu.) A freckly eruption on the skin; — so nam: 
from its resemblance to the seed of a lentil. 

Lentil, (Lwü) [From L. lens, lentis.) (Bot) Ree 
ERVUM. 

Lentisens, (len-Gs'küs.) [L.; Fr. Lentisque.] (Bot.) 
See PISTACIA. 

Leo, (le'o.) (L., a Hon.] (Ast.) The fifth of the zodiacal 
signs, and a constellation of the N. hemisphere, situate 
bet. Ursa Major and Cancer. 1t contains Regulus, a star 
of the first magnitude. — Leo MINOR [ L., the lesser lion 
is a constellation of the N. hemisphere, composed o 
small stars, and lying right to the south of Ursa Major, 
and between Leo, Cancer, and Lynx. 

Lew E., (styled The Elder,) a Byzantine emperor, 8. 

Maricanus, 457 ; D. 474. — L. IL. (called THE YOUNGER) 8. 

his grandfather, the foregoing, in 474, and p. in the same 

year.— L. I. (surnamed the Jsaurian, from /sauria, 
the lind of his birth) rose from an obscure beginning 
to high military rank, and s. Anastasius II. on the 
throne, 717. In the next two years he won a great vic- 
tory over the Saracens, then besieging Constantinople. 

The remainder of his reign was marked by the Icono- 

clastic echism which led to the final disruption bet. 

the Greek and Latin Churches. D. 741.— L. IV. s. his 

father, Constantine Copronymus, in 775, and p. 780.—L. 

v. yw the Armenian, usurped the imperial throne 

in 813 4. D., defeated the Bulgarians, and bitterly per- 

secuted the Iconoolasts. Assassinated, 820 A. D. — L» 

IV. (or the Philosopher), B. 865 a.D., 8. Basilius the Mace- 

donian in 886, D. 911, after a calamitous and inglonious 


reign. 
Leo I., (called The Great,) MP eg Sixtus ITI., 440. He 
was an able pontiff—one who greatly increased the 
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papal authority, and condémned the Eutyehián 

ring his DM 456, Rome was sacked by tite 
Vandals under Genseric. D. 461 A. D. — D, IT. s. Agathon 
in 682, and n. 684, — È. IIT. s. Adrian I; 798. In 800 he 
crowned Ohárlemagne as Emperor of the Romans, —L. 
IV.a Roman, s. Sergius IT. in 847 and defended the Holy 
City against the Saracen invaders, D. 805. —L. V.s. Bene- 
dict LV. in 903, and, after being deposed by his rival Chris- 
topher, b. within the same year. — L. VI. s. John X. 928 ; 
D. 929. — L. VH. s: John 937 a. D, and D. in 939, = 
Z. VlIL, elected Pope in 963, after a deposition of 
some years by John XII., was re- 
stored by the emperor Otho, and p, 
in 695. — L. IX, B. in Alsaee, s. Da- 
masus II. in 1049, and p. in 1054. — 
L. X. (Giovanni de’ Medici), one of 
the greatest of the Roman pontifts, 
Was B. at Florence, 1475, and s. 
Julius II. in 1513. During his 
mernorable occupancy of the papal 
chair occurred the concordat cofi- 
cluded with Frangois L, which 
secured the liberties of the Galli- 
can Church; the wholesale sale of 
indulgences, &c. which contrib- 
uted in no little degree to precip- 
itate the Reformation; the annex- 
ation of Urbino and Perugia to the 
Holy See; and the treaty entered 
into with the emperor Charles V, 
against France. This pontiff was 
60 munificent a 
and the arts that the early part of 
the 16th cent. 
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s. Clement VIII. in 1605, and 
same year.—L. XİL. (Anni- 
le della y hn 
CI 

i) s 


lento, 1810. 
Bpain, now 
Zamora, and Sala- 


Portugal and Galicia. ‘It is intersected 
generally a stock-raising country. 
rea, 15,230 sq.m. Pp. 878,194.—Lzon, C. of the above, 
is seated at the junction of the Tofio with the Bermesga, 
59 m. $. of Oviedo. Pop. 10,008. The anc. neg eee of 
& after having been occupied as a prov. by the Romans, 
isigoths, and Moors, respectively, became an indep. 
tian monarchy in 913, and one which, in 1037, un- 
erwent annexation with Castile, 
Le‘on, a shy of Central Americ 
2] m. É. 


gen = x B or Realejo, in N. Lat. 129 25', W. Lon. 
s; . 25,000. 


Le'on, in Florida, a N. co b. on Geor, 
m.; C. Tallahassee. Pop, 17.743. — Tn 
tral co. ; ari 


former C. of Nicara- 


a; area, 800 sq. 
evas, an E. cen- 
300 sq. m. ; C. Centreville, 
n Vinci. See Vixcr (LEONARDO DA). 
onidas, (le-2n'eclás,) a Greek hero, s. his brother, 
Cleomenes I, on the throne of Sparta, 492 n. c. In 480 
he commanded the handful of Greeks who defended the 
Pass of Thermopylæ against the Persian hosts under 
Xerxes, and who tliere perished to a man, after havin 
slain five times their number of the foe. — L, 1I. s. his 
father, Cleenymus, as king of Sparta, 256 n.c. He re- 
sisted the attempt at restoring the laws of Lycurgus, 
and encompassed the death of his colleague Agis IV. 
B. C. 


Leonine Verse, (1/75-in.) (Lit) A kind of Latin 


to some, it derived from one of the Popes, Leo; accord- 
ing to others, from Leoninus, a monk of the 12th cent. 


Leontice, (/e’dn-tis.) (Bot.) The Lion’s-leaf,a gen. of the 
0. BONA My sone 
with tuberous roots, 
variously-cut leaves, and stems abt. a foot high, 
smaller leaves, and racemes af sma!l 


ntodon, (le-dn'to-din.) (Bot) T 


Leoutopodium, (-po'de-üm.) (Bot) The Lion’s-foot, 
a gen. of plants, O. Aséeraoes, remarkable for their dense 
elusters of flower-heads surrounded by a kind of radiat- 
Lun egi involucre of floral leaves, all densely clothed 
With a close white cotton. 


heresy.) Léontirus, 
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(le-ón-ü'rüs.)  (Bot.) The Lion’s-tall of 
Mother-wort, a gen. of plants, O. Lamiacex, consieti 
of erect herbs, with the leaves more or less lobed, ati 
the small fowers in close axillary verticillasters, form- 
ing long leafy spikes. 

Leonard, (lép'drd.) [From L. 

he Felis 3 

d ouly by haying siguen Dots 

e panther’s spots are large and open 

The species is a native both of Africa and 

body of this fierce and rapacious animal ig 


leo, a lion, and — 


a panther.] (Zodl.) 
differing from the 
thickly set, while t 


Saia The 





Fig. 441.—LE0PARD. 
abt. 4 feet long. From the great flexibility of the limbs 
and spine, it can take surprising leaps, swim, crawl, 
and ascend trees. 


Leopold, (le'o-pold,) the baptismal name of the under- 
noted ean monarchs, — Emperors of Germany : L. 
I. (or THE having previous y as- 
cended the thrones of ig i and Bohemia, s. his 

e imperial power, 1658. 
ubgary was 


after the death of his father, the emperor Francis I. 
and governed that country gr ee well for a period 
of a quarter of a century. In 17 y 

brother, Joseph II., he's. to the imperíal throne. He 
pacified certain discontented portions of his empire, 
and in 1791 concluded peace with Turkey. D.1792.— 
Bei : L. 1.. a son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld, n. 1790, after refusing the crown of Greece offered 
te him in 1830, became in the year following the elected 
monarch of Belgium, under the title of Kin of the Bel- 
gians, after its separation from Holland in tes. After 
a peaceful and prosperous reign characterized by his 
faithful adherence to popular and constitutional rights, 
L. died in 1865, and was s. by his eldest son, L. IT., the 
present sovereign. — Austria: Of the dukes of Austria 
recorded in history under this name, the most eminent 
was L. III., n. 1350; he perished on the field of Sempach 
in 1386, fought against the Swiss, wlio had successfully 
risen to maintain their liberties against Austrian ag- 


on. 
Leotychides, (le-0-tich’e-dees,) king of Sparta, reigned 
in AMOSE with Leonidas I., and commanded the 
Greek fleet which gained a signal victory over the Per- 
sians at Mycale, 479 p. c. 
Lepanto, Keren) {anc, Naupactus, now called 
o by the Grecks,] the chief town of the Greek 
T of the same name, p. of ZEtolin-Acarnanía, on 
the Gulf of Lepanto; Lat. 389 20 N., Lon. 21° 50 Be 
The Gulf of Lepanto (or Corinth) has given its name to 
one of the greatest conflicts of modern times. Philip 
II., the Pope, and the Venetians, entered, in 1570, into 
a league against the Turkish sultan, Selim, who threat- 
ened to invade Italy: the opposing armaments met in 
the Gulf of Lepanto, and after a most furióus battle, 
which was maintained om both sides with invincible 
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bravery, the allies gained a complete victory, the Turks 
having lost 25,000 men killed, and 10,000 taken pris- 
oners. 

Lepidium, (le-pid’e-iim.) (Bot.) The Cresses, a gen. 
of plants, O. Brassicaceæ. The Garden Cress, or Pepper- 
grass, L. sativum, isa dwarf uninteresting plant, having 
oblong alternate deeply-divided leaves, smooth erect 
branching stems, and small white flowers producing an 
orbicular winged seed-pod. The chief purpose for 
which it is grown in gardens is for its leaves, which are 
ent and used ina young state with those of mustard 
for salads, to which it gives a peculiarly warm and 
grateful flavor. It is on this account very generally 
cultivated and esteemed as one of the most useful plants 
for small salads that we possess. The leaves when full 
grown are frequently employed for garnishing like 
those of Sake 

Lepidodentdron, (Up--do-d?n'drim.) — [Gr. lepis, 
lepidos, n scale, and dendron, a tree.) (Pul.) A gen. of 
fossil plants, common in the coal-measures, and con- 
sidered by Brogniart and Sir J. D. Hooker as gigantic 
Lycopods, 

Lepidoptern, (I/p-c-ddp'terah.) [From Gr. lepis, a 
scale, and pleron, a wing.) (Zoul.) A sub-order of four- 
winged insects, comprehending the butterflies (Fig. 
117) and the moths (Fig. 442). The wings, which vary 
in size, figure, and position, are covered with a multi- 
tude of minute scales, which when rubbed appear like 
powder or farinaceons dust; the nervures of the wings 
being disposed chiefly in a longitudinal direction. The 
antennæ are composed of numerous minute joints, and 
are generally distinct. They are also furnished with a 
proboscis, composed of two sub-cylindrical tubes, be- 
tween which there is an intermediate one, or sucker ; 





Fig. 412. — MOTH (Amphidasis prodromaria). 


and by means of it they are enabled to extract the nec- 
tar from flowers, that being the only aliment on which 


they subsist. The head, thorax, and abdomen are 
always more or less covered with hair. The females 
usually deposit their ova, often very numerous, on the 
vegetables that are to nourish the larvae — which are 
well known as coterpillars—and perish soon after. 
Some species of larve attack woollen cloths, furs, 
leather, bacon, wax, £c. Some of them form societies, 
and live undera silken tent, which they spin in com- 
mon. Caterpillars usually change their skin four times, 
before ing into the state of nymph or chrysalis : 
most of them spin a cocoon, in which they enclose 
themselves. The lepidoptera issue from their nymphal 
envelope through a slit which is effected in the bac of 
the thorax. 

Lepidosiren, (/p-e-do-si'rin.) a A curious 
T of animals, one of the connecting links between 

trachlans (or Amphibia) and Fishes, and ranked by 
some naturalists with the former, and by some with the 
latter. They inhabit the fresh waters of the hotter 
parts of 8, America und Africa, ure from 1to 3 feet long, 
fish-like in form, scaly, nnd with simple styliform legs. 
During the dry season they are said to bury themselves 
in the mud. 

Lepidus, Marcus ZExiLIUS, (l*p'e-diis,) “the Great 
Triumvir,” and the descendant of an illustrions family 
of Rome, became an adherent of Cæsar during the con- 
test of the latter with Pompey, and in 46 his colleague 
in tlie consulship. In 43 he combined with Antony 
&nd Octavius to form the celebrated triumvirate, and 
received for his share of the supreme power, the provs. 
of Spain and Narbonnese Gaul. In the following year, de- 
prived by his colleagues of his provs., he accepted a com- 
mand in Africa ; and, ultimately, failing in an attempt 
to regain his lost power, he D. in banishment, 13 n. c. 

Leporidar, (/-póre-de) [From L. lepus, a hare.] 
(Zoil.) A family of rodent animals, chiefly character- 
ized ay the presence of two small incisors immediately 
behind the ordinary rodent incisors of the upper jaw, 
so that these teeth seem to be double. The molar- 
teeth, six on each side above and five below, are trans- 
versely grooved, being formed of two vertical plates 
@oldered togethor, All the animals of this family food 
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exclusively on vegetable food, and chiefly on perg o 
although they aro also fond of grain, roots, and the 
bark of trees. Their £ore-feet have five toes, their hind- 
feet four; the soles are hairy. "Their fur is soft; the 
colors mostly gray or brown, the alpine and arctic 
species becoming white in winter. Same live in bur- 
rows, but most have merely a form, or nest on the 
ground, where they generally sit during the day. Tho 
genus Lepus includes the Hare, and the Rabbit which 
much resembles the hare, but may be distinguished 
from it by its smaller size, its shorter ears and hind 
legs, and the absence of the black tip to the ears. In 
its habits it is extremely different from that animal; 
being unable to outstrip its enemies iu the chase, it 
seeks its safety and finds shelter by burrowing in the 
ground. Although the name is applied to several 
American species, it is probable that there is no genuine 
N. American rabbit of which the European rabbit, Z. 
cuniculus, may be taken as a type; but our species of 
this gen. aro hares, which aro mainly solitary in their 
habits and do not construct burrows. 

Lepra, (Zp'rak.) (Med.) See Leprosy. 

Leprosy, (prose) [From Gr. lepros, rough.] (Med.) 
A cutaneous disease, appearing n dry, white, thin, 
scurfy scales, either on the whole body or some part of 
it. The L. or Lepra is of various kinds; that to which 
the Jews were particularly subject is supposed to have 
been elephantiasis, or black L. The Jewish law, without 
excepting even kings, excluded lepers from communion 
with mankind, banishing them into the country or to 
uninhabited places. The Crusaders introduced the 
disease into Europe, where it raged with such virulence 
during the Middle Ages that almost every town had its 
lazar-house for the reception of lepers. It is still now 
occasionally met with in various warm climates. 

np" (Le'pis.) [L., a hare.] (ZoóL) See LEPoRIDA. — 
(Ast.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, 8. of Orion, 

Lerida, (lé’e-dah,) a strongly fortified city of Spain, p. 
Catalonia, on the Segre, 80 m. W.N.W. of Barcelona, 
Pop. 91,600. 

Lerma, Fraxorsco DE Rosas DE SANDOVAL, DUKE OP, 
(lir’mah,) a Spanish statesman, became in 1598 prime- 
minister under Philip 11., and for a period of 20 years 
governed the kingdom with liberality, circumspection, 
and clemency. D. 1625. 

Le Roy, (le roi',) in New York, a village of Genesee co., 
abt. 45 m. E. by N. of Buffalo. 

Lesage, ALAIN RÉNÉ, (la-sahzh’,) a distinguished French 
romancist, B. in Brittany, 1665. In 1707 appeared Le 
Diable Boiteux (known among English readers as 
Asmodeus, or the Devil on Two Sticks); aud, in 1717, the 
famous novel entitled Gil Blas de Santillane— a work 
written much after the style of * Don Quixote," and 
one that alone has sufficed to perpetuate his name, The 
Adventures of Gusman d'Alfarache (1782) is another 
notable production from his pen. D. 1747. 

Les’bos, in the Greek Archipelago. Seo MtTYLEXR. 

Lesina, (/éz’e-nch,) (anc. Pharos,) an island of the Aus- 
trian p. of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, 23 m. 8.B. of 
Rpalatro. It is fertile, and produees wine, oil, and 
fruits. C. Lesina. Pop. 14,000. 

Lesion, (lc'zhün.) [Fr., from L. lesio, to injure.) (Surg.) 
Any structural injury to an internal organ. 

Leslie, Cuar.es Rosert, an English historical painter, 
B. in London of American parentage, 1794, became, in 
1847, professor of painting in the Royal Academy. D. 
1859. Among his most admired works are Sir Roger 
de Coverley going to Church, and his pictures illustrative 
of the story of * Don Quixote.” 

Les'lie, Sig Jon, a Scottish natural philosopher, n. in 
Fifeshire, 1766. Among the services he has rendered to 
science may be mentioned the invention of the Dif- 
ferential Thermometer, and his Experimental Inquü 
into the Nature and Propagation of Heat — a work which 
opened out an era in that branch of science. D. 1832. 

Lespedezn, CERE GER) Bot.) The Clover Bush, a 
gen. of perennial plants, O. Fabaceæ, having a 5-parted 
calyx; keel of the corolla very obtuse, on slender 
claws ; legume lenticular, compressed, small, unarmed, 
indehiscent. 

Lessee’. [From lease.) (Law.) fee LEASE, 

Lesseps, (la-sép',) FERDINAND DE, a French diplomatist 
und engineer, p. at Versailles, 1805. He has filled with 
great distinction various consular offices in the servico 
of his country; but the most eminent of the acts with 
which his nume has become identified is the concep- 
tion and completion of the ship-canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez, opened in Nov., 1869. ZL. is at present engaged 
upon a still greater enterprise, tho canal at PANAMA. 
See p. 680, See SUEZ CANAL, p. 564. 

Lessing,Gorrmorp Ernnarx, (//3'5]79g,) a distinguished 
German critic and author, B. in Upper Lusatia, 1729 
Abuudoning the study of theology. to which Le had 
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intended to devote himself, L. early turned his attention 
to the drama and general literature, and, in 1766, pro- 
duced his Laocoon, or the Limils of Poetry and Painting 
—esteemed a masterpiece of German criticism; in 
Dramaturyie (1768), he espoused the side of the English 
drama as opposed to the French; in 1772 appeared his 
noble tragedy of Emilia Galotti; and, in 1775, the best 
of German comedies — Minna von Bernheim. In 1760 he 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences; and, in 
1781, D. at Brunswick of mental overwork. 

Les'sor. (Law.) See LEASE. . 

Lesueur, Evstacue, (la-s00-ür', a French historical 
painter, B. in Paris, 1617. His grace of touch and 
breadth of composition are chiefly conspicuous ina series 
of 22 noble pictures in the Louvre, representing The 
Life and. Death of St. Bruno. D. 1655. 

fe Sueur, in Minnesota, a S.S. E, central co.; area, 450 
sq. m. ; C. Le Sueur. 

Letcher, (Uch'ür,) in Kentucky, a co. on the Virginian 
frontier; area, 300 8q. m.; C. Whitesburg. 

Lethargy, (léth'drye.) (From Gr. léthé, forgetfulness. | 
(Med.) À hcavy unnatural slumber, sometimes border- 
ing on apoplexy, from which it is difficult to rouse the 
patient. Sometimes it arises from a plethoric state, und, 
sometimes, from over-fatigue of miud. 

Lethe, (the) (Gr. oblivion.) (Myt.) The name of 
one of the supposed rivers of Hades; its waters having, 
according to poetical fiction, the peculíar quality of 
making those who drank of them entirely forget every- 
thing. 

Letter, (lc'tür.) (Fr. lettre, from L. litera.) A mark or 
character written, prínted, or engraved; used as the 
representative of a sound, or of an articulation of the 
human organs of speech. They are divided into vowels 
und consonants, and the latter into mules and liquids. 

org. also, are included in the classification. — 

(Print.) Type, understood collectively; as, black-letter. 
—L. or ATTORNEY. (Law.) A writing by which a per- 
son appoints another to do a lawful act in his stead, as 
to receive debts, &c. It is also called Puwer of Attorney. 
— L. oF CREDIT. (Com.) See CREDIT. — L. OP Marque. 
An extraordinary commission granted by the govern- 
ment to commanders of merchant-ships or others, in 
time of war, to make reprisals on the enemy. The ship 
80 commissioned is also called a letter of marque. See 
PRivaTseR.— LETTERS PATENT. (Law.) See PATENT. 

Let'ter-press, (-prés.) (Typog.) Printed matter:— 
often so epoken of by way of distinction from engraving. 

Lettre-de-cachet, (Fr. Hist.) See CacHET (LkT- 
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Lettuce, (Lt'tis.) (c. lactuca.) (Bot. See LACTUCA. 

Leuca, (Capo DI) (kah'po de la-oo'kah,) the S.E. point 
of Italy, being a headland 25 m. S.E. of Otranto; N. Lat. 
39° 48' 6", E. Lon. 189 22’ 5", 

Leucania, (loo-ka’ne-ah.) (ZoJUl) A gen. of lepidop- 
terous insects, fam. Noctuaelite, containing the Army- 
worm Moth and its allies, The species are yellowish- 
white, and the larva naked. 

Leucanthemum, (loo-kdn'the-m&m.) The One-eye 
Daisy, a gen. of plants, O. Asteracex, distinguished from 
the Chrysanthemums only by very slight differences in 
the achenes. They rapidly overspread pastures and 
neglected fields, and are a great annoyance to farmers. 

Leucippus, (loo-sip/püs,) a Greek philosopher, and the 
reputed originator of the atomic system, afterward per- 
fected by his pupil Democritus. He studied under Zeno, 
and is supposed to have D. abt. 420 p. c. 

Leucite, (lov'sit.) (From Gr, leukos, 261 ( Min.) The 
Vesuvian or Volcanic Garnet, à crystallized silicate of 
alumina and potash, of a gray or white color, and re- 
sembling garnet in form, It usually occurs in lava. 

Leucoma, (lo-ko'mah.) [From Gr. leukos, white.] 
(Med.) A white opacity of the cornea, which is the re- 
sult of acute inflammation, giving rise to the deposition 
of coagulable lymph on the surface, or between the 
layers of the cornea. It is sometimes re-absorbed on 
the cessation of the inflammation, and the cornea re- 
covers its trausparency ; but in many cases it is persist- 
ent and incurable. 

Leucophlegmatic, (lém-at'ik.) [From Gr. leukos, 
white, and phlegma, phlegm.] (AMed.) A term denoting 
a dropsical habit, with a white puffy skin. 

Leueorrhoe'/n. (Med. The Fluor Albus, or Wurtss, 


q. v. . 

Leuctra, (loo trah.) (Ane, Geog.) A locality of Boeo- 
tia, Greece, 6 m. from Thebes, near which Epaminondas 
Obtained a great victory over the Lacedeenionians, 371 
B. C 


Leuthen, (lothain,) a vill. of Silesia, near which, Dec. 
5, 1757, the Prussians commanded by Frederick the 
Great guined a great victory over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marshal Daun. 


Levant, (le-vdnt'.) [From lt levante, uscending.] 
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(Geog.) A term by which is understood those coasts of 
Eastern countries which are washed by the waters of 
the Mediterranean, viz., Asia Minor, Syria, Candia, &c.: 
— hence, anything bearing relution thereto is termed 
Levanti 


ne. 

Levari Facias, (ičv-a're fa'she-as.) [L., yon will cause 
to beraised.] (Law.) A writ directed to the sheriff to 
levy a judgment debt upon the lands and goods of the 
party against whom it is issued. 

Levator, (le-va'tiir.) [L., u lifter.] (Anat.) One of a 
series of muscles, the office of which is to elevate the 
parts to which they are respectively attached. 

Levee, (lév’e.) prone Fr. lever, to rise — because it was 
originally à visit paid to the sovereign on his rising in 
the morning.| A ceremonial visit paid to the sovereign, 
who publicly receives on certain occasions such distin- 
guished persons as may desire the honor of a presenta 
tion at court. It is attended by gentlemen only, being 
thus distinguished from a drawing-room, where ladies 
only are presented. —(Geeg.) On certain American 
rivers, as the Mississippi for instance, a causeway or 
embankment raised upon one or both of its banks to 
serve as a bulwark against an inundation of the low- 
lying country which lies beyond. 

Level, (lév'l.) [A. S. lefel.] (Phys.) An instrument 
for ascertaining when a line is at right augles to the 
direction of the gravitating force at any given place, 
and when consequently it lies in the plane of the hori- 
zon of that place, A spirit level is attached to the tele- 
scope of the levelling instrument by which engineers 
ascertain the difference of elevation between two points, 
Levelling may also be performed by the theodolite. 
The art of Levelling is particularly applied to the lay- 
ing out grounds, regulating descents, conducting 
waters, &c. ; and, in fortification, to the reducing an un- 
even surface to that of a plane, so that the works may 
be ofa unii: PR CIS height and figure, 

Levellers, (lév'l-lirz.) (Eng. Hist.) A kind of social- 
istic sect which sprung up in the army of the Long 
Parliament, 1640-9, and which professed political doc- 
trines much similar to those of the Communists of later 
times. They were finally put down, not without Jiffi- 
culty, by Gen. Lord Fairfax. 

Levelling, (lév'l-ling.) (Surv.) See LEVEL. 

Leven, (Loch,) (v'n,) à small lake of Scotland, co. 
Kinross, on one of the four islands of which stand the 
ruins of the castle in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned, 1567-8, and where she signed her forced 
abdication of the crown. 

Lever, (lé'vr.) [From Fr. lever, to raise.) (Mech.) The 
name given to any bar, straight or curved, AB, resting 
on a fixed point or edge c called the fulcrum. The 
forces acting on the lever are the weight or resistance 
Q, the power P, und the reaction of the fulcrum. Since 
these are in equilibrium, the resultant of P and Q must 
act through C, for otherwise they eould not be balanced 
by the reaction. Draw cb at right angles to QB and ca 
to PA produced; then observing that PXca, and QX cb 
are the moments of P and Q with respect to e, and that 
they have contrary signs, we have by (38), 

PXca=QX cb; 
an equation commonly expressed by the rule, that in 
the Z. the power is to the weight in the inverse ratio 
of their arms. 
L.aredivided 
into threo 
kinds, ac- 
cording to 
the position 
of the ful- 
crum with 
respect to the 
points of ap- 
plication of 
the power 


Jirst kind the 
fulcrum is 
between the 
power and re- 
sistance, asin 

Fig. 443. Ina lever of the second kind the resistance Is 
between the power and the fulcrum, as in a wheelbar- 
row or a pair of nut-crackers; in a lever of the third kind 
the power is between the fulcrum and the resistance, 
as in a pair of tongs or the treadle of a lathe. 

Le'ver, CHARLES JAMES, an Irish novelist, p. in Dublin, 
1809, and one of the most popular of living authors, has 
produced quite a legion of well-known standard novela 
of military and social and political life, In 1867 he waa 
appointed British Consul at Trieste, 





Fig. 443. — LEVER. 
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Leverrier, UnsAN Jean JosrPn, (la-vair're-ai,) a 
French astronomer, B. at 3t. Lô, 1811. After serving 
some time as a tutor in the le Polytechnique, he be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1846, 
and after his great discovery of the new planet known 
as Neptune, was made prof. of astronomy in the Faculty 
of Sciences, Paris. In 1852 he became a senator, and 
in the following year s. Arago as astronomer in the 
Bureuu of Longitudes and director of the Observatory, 
from which post he was removed in 1870. Besides other 
works, he has published Annales de l'Observatoire de 
Pauris (18560). D. 1878. 

Levi, (le’vi.) (Script.) A patriarch, B. in Mesopotamia 
abt. 1750 B. C., was a son of Jacob and Leah, and D. in 
Egypt at the age of 137, See Levires, 

Levinthan,(-a-(hdn.) [Heb., a 8ea-monster.] (Script.) 
A sea-monster or aquatic auimal spoken of in the Book 
of Job (xli.), respecting the form and class many con- 
jectures have been hazarded. - 

Levigation, (lcv-e-ga'shüin.) [From L. levigatio, a 
smoothing.] The mechanical operation or process of 
grinding the parts of bodies to a fine paste, by rubbing 
them with the flat face of a stone called a muller, upon 
another stone called the fable or slab, or by analogous 
means. If the result is stirred in water, powders of 
different degrees of fineness may be obtained by sepa- 
rating those which subside in successive intervals of 


time. 

Levites, (le'vitz) (Script) The name which desig- 
nated such descendants of the tribe of Levi as were 
employed in the lower offices and ministries of the 
Temple. In this particular they were distinguished 
from the priests, who, being descended from Aaron, 
were likewise of the tribe of Levi. The L. bore some 
resemblance, in the tabernacle and temple of the Jews, 
to the deacons in the Christian churches, They were 
employed in carrying wood, water, &c., for the sacri- 
fice, and they sang and played upon instruments in the 
Temple. They also applied themselves to the study of 
the law, and were the ordinary judges of tlie country, 
though always subordinate to the priests. Their sub- 
sistence was derived from the tithes of corn, fruit, and 
cattle throughout Israel; but the priests were entitled 
ton tenth of their tithes, by way of first-fruits to the 

rd. 

Leviticus, (lvit'e-küs.) (Script.) The third canun cal 
book of the Old Testament, so called from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations relating to the priests, 
Levites, and sacrifices. These rites, duties, and cere- 
monies constituted what is termed the Leviticul law. 

Levity, ((év’e-te.)_ [L. levitas, from levis, ght.) (Phys.) 
The privation or sack of weight in a body, when com- 
pared with another that is heavier: — used in contra- 
distinction to gravity. 

Levy, (Uv'e) (From Fr. lever, to sie. (Law.) A 
raising of the money for which an execution has 
issued, by a seizure by the sheriff of goods and chattels 
deemed sufficient to satisfy the demand. — LEvY-EN- 
Masse, [Fr. levée en masse, a universal rising.] (Afil.) 
A term which expresses the patriotic rising up in arms 
of un entire people or nation, including all persons not 
debarred by extreme youth, old age, or infirmity, who 
are not otherwise engaged in the regular military ser- 
vice. In Germany it is known as the landsturm, in dis- 
tinction from the landwehr (militia). 

Levy, (leve, in Florida, a N.W. co., washed by the 
Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 square miles. Capital, Levy- 
ville. 

Lewes, (loo'?s,) a borough of England, co. Sussex, on 
the Ouse, 9 m. N.E. of Brighton. op. 10,753. 

Lewis. (Mech) A wedge-like contrivance for secur- 
ing heavy blocks of masonry tp the tackle by which 
they are hoisted into their intended place or position. 

Lew’is, FRANCIS, B. in Wales, 1713, emigrated to the 
American colonies in 1735; and while a member of the 
Continental Congress, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1776. D. 1803. 

Lewis, MERIWETHER, (loo'is) an American explorer, B. 
in Va, 1774, engaged with Clarke in 1805 in the memo- 
rable expedition which discovered the sources of the 
Missouri, and first opened out to the whites the vast 
regions of the far Northwest of the N. American con- 
tinent. D. 1809. 

Lewis (oF FRANCE AND GERMANY). See Lovis, and 

UDWIG. 

Lew'is, (inciting HARRIS,)a Scottish island, northern- 
most and largest of the Hebridean group, separated from 
the mainland of co. Ross; bet. N. Lat. 57° 40’-68° 32’, 
and W. Lon. 69-79. It is 60 m. in length, by a maxi- 
mum width of 30 m. . 26,000. 

Lew'is, in Kentucky, a N.E. co. touching Ohio; area, 400 
sq. m. C. Olarksburg.—In Missouri, à north-eastern 
eo., adjoining Illinois; area, 620 sq. m. C. Monticello. 
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—In New York, a N.N.E. central county; area, 1,290 
sq.m. C. Martinsburg.—In Tennessee, a 8 W. ceutral 
county; area, 450 sq. m. C. Gordon.—In 

a S.W. county; area, 2,000 sq. m. C. Claquato.—Iu 
West Virginia, a N. central county ; area, 630 square 
miles. C. Weston. 

Lewia County, a district of Canada, p. Quebec; pop. 

1,810. 

Lewisham, (loo'Is-m,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the Ravensbourne, 5 m. S.E. of London; pop. 11,508, 

Lewisin. (looish'yah.) (Bot.) The Bitter-root or racine 
amère of the Canadians, a gen. of plants, O. Mesembriace, 
consisting of the only species L. rediviva, found in Orv- 
gou, which is à somewhat sneculent stemloss perennial, 
with a fleshy tapering root, from the summit of which 
arise numerous clusters of narrow succulent green 
leaves. Its roota are gathered in great quantities by 
the Indians, and are highly valued as nutritive, and 
also as restorative, a very small quantity being deemed 
sufficient to sustain a man throughout a long journey 
and much fatigue. It is called Tobacco Root because, 
when cooked, it has a tobacco-like smell. 

Lew is River, or SNAKE RIVER, the largest tributary 
of tlie Columbia river. It rises in the S.E. part of Idaho 
"Territory, enters Washington Territory near Lewiston, 
and joins the Columbia river a few miles above Wulla- 
Walla, after a course of abt. 900 m. 

Lewiston, (loo'is-tùn,)in Maine, a manufacturing town 
of Androscoggin co., on the Androscoggin river, about 
34 m. N. of Portland. 

Lexicography, (1s-e-kog'rah-fe.) [From Gr. lexikon, 
a book of words, and graphé, a writing.] (Lit.) The art 
or pructice of writing, compiling, or editing a lexicon, 
dictionary, or other philological or technological work. 

Lexicology, (-kól'oje.) [From Gr. leris, diction, und 
logos, a treatise.] (Lit) That branch of literary learn- 
ing which trents of the proper meaning and just appli- 
cation of words. 

Lexicon, (lcXse-Lón.)  [Gr., literally, a saying or stat- 
ing of words.] (Zit.) A vocabulary, or book containing 
an alphabetical arrangement of the words of a language, 
with an explanation of the meaning or sense of each. 
The term is chiefly used with reference to dictionaries 
or word-books of the Greek and Hebrew ‘anguages. 

Lexington, (lcks'sing-tün,) in Kentucky, a fine and 
flourishing city, C. of Fayette co., on a fork of the Elk- 
horn River, 25 m. S.E. of Frankfort. It is the seat of 
the State Lunatic Asylum.—In Massachusetts, a village 
and township of Middlesex county, 11 miles N.W. of 
Boston, and historically famous as the spot where was 
drawn the first blood in the War of Independence, 
April 19, 1776.—In Missouri, a prosperous town, C. of 
La Fayette county, on tho Missouri river, 120 miles W. 
of Jefferson City.—In South Curolina, a W. central 
district; area, 980 sq. m C. Lexington Court-House. 
—In Virginia, a town, C. of Rockbridge county, 146 
miles W. of Richmond. The Washington-Lee College, 
founded in 1798. and the Virginia Military Institute, 
have their location here. 

Lex Talionis, (-tăl-e-o'nis.) [L. the law of retalia. 
tion.] That social law, current among most peoples of 
antiquity, by which an offender received by uy of 

unishment in his own person the same harm which 
be had inflicted on his neighbor; after the old Scriptural 
dictum “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth," &c. 

Leyden, (E'dn,) a city of Holland, p. 8. Holland, on 
the Rhine, 22 m. &.W. of Amsterdam. Its university, 
founded by William Prince of Orange in 1575, was for à 
long period esteemed one of the leading seminaries of 
learning in Europe. It is celebrated for the long siege 
it sustained in 1574 against the Spaniards, during which 
6,000 inhabitants died of famine and pestilence. Pop. 
39,959. 

Ley'den, (John of.) otherwise Jomann BEccoLp, a 
religious fanatic, B. at Leyden, 1510. In association with 
Matthys he assumed the leadership of the Anabaptist 
sect in Germany, and took forcible possession of the 
city of Münster, where he and his followers were guilty 
of great excesses. After being at length taken prisoner, 
he suffered at the hands of the executioner, 1536. 

Leyden Jar. (80 called from the city, where its prin- 
ciple was discovered.] (#ilect.) A glass jar having ita 
outside and inside coated to a certain height with tin 
foil. The glass under the foil can then be charged with 
the opposite electricities, which may be preserved in 
the same state for any length of time. But if a piece 
of metal be made to connect the two coatings, the two 
charges instantly unite with violence. 

Leze-Majesty, Lrsr-Masrsty, (lãs mdj’es-te.\ [From 
L. lesus—ledere, to hurt, and majestas, majesty.] 
(Juris Any crime or offence committed again a 
sovereign, or against the power of which he is the heag 

L'hopital, Mionz, DE, (4é-pe-tahl’,) a distin, 
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French legist and statesman, n. in Auvergne, 1505. Tr 
1560 he entered upon the high office of Chancellor of 
France, distinguished himself by his integrity, and 
strove, but ineffectually, to avert the war of persecution 
later carried on against the Huguenots, A Protestant 
himself, he escaped the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
aad D. in 1572. 

Li, (/7.) (Camb.) A Chinese copper coin, in value about 
the tenth part of a ceut American. Also, an itinerary 
measure, equal to the 26th part of a mile. 

Liana, (le-ah'nah,) or LIANE. [Sr] (Bot.) A woody 
twining or climbing plant like those which, spreading 
from tree to tree in tropical countries, render forests 
impassible, 

Lias, (is) (Geol) A secondary formation lying be- 
tween tho oilite and the trias, consisting of beds of 
argillaceous limestone, marl,and clay. 1t is well de- 
veloped in England, France, and Germany, and abounds 
in mnmonites and other fossil mollusks, Its most re- 
markable feature, however, is the number of gigantic 
reptiles that have been discovered in this formation. 
See ICHTHYOSAURUS, PLESIOBAURUS, PTERODACTYL, &c, 

Libanus, See LEnANON. 

Libation, (-ba'shün.) [From L. Ebo, I pour out.] 
(Antiq.) In the worship of the anc. Greeks and Ro- 
mans, an essential part of the ceremonial of solemn 
sacrifices. It was also performed, alone, as a drink- 
offering, by way of obtaining the protection and favor 
of the gods in the ordinary affairs of life. At sacrifices, 
after the Z. had been tasted by the priest and handed 
to the bystanders, it was poured upon the victim. At 
entertainments, a little wine was generally poured ont 
of the cup, before the liquor began to circulate, to show 
their gratitude to the guds for the blessings they en- 


oyed. 

Liban, (le-bow’,) a seaport of Russia in Europe, p. Cour- 
land, on the Baltic, 105 m. 8.W. of Mittau, with a good 
harbor and an active trade, Jp, 11,000, 

Libel, (TVL) [From L. libellus, a little book.] (Law.) 
The publication of that written or printed matter which 
tends to degrade a man in the opinion of his neighbors, 
or to make him an object of odium or ridicule. Both 
the author and the publisher of a L. are liable to pun- 
ishment by a prosecution, or to be compelled to make 
reparation by a civil action. The latter is grounded 
upon the injury which the Z. is supposed to occasion to 
the individual; the public prosecution upon its ten- 
dency to provoke a breach of the peace, In pleading to 
an indictment, the defendant may, by way of defence, 
allege the truth of the matter charged, and nay show 
that their publication is for the good of society, The 
jury are now authorized to decide not only on the pub- 
uenon and meaning of the L., but also on its crimi- 
nality. 

Liber, qe [L., the inner bark.] (Hot) See Bank. 
—(Myth.) A name couferred among the Latius upon 
the Greek deity Bacchus (Dionysus). 

Liberal, (uin al [From L. liberalis, that which is 
free.] (Mod. Pol.) term which designates a member 
of that political party in a stute advocating constitu- 
tional freedom and popular institutions in cases where 
they do not already exist, and promoting their exten- 
sion still more progressive where they do:—as op- 
posed to conservative, aud reactionary, — The LIBERAL 
Arts denote those arts which depend more upon men- 
tal exertion than upon manual labor — the latter class 
of work belonging to the mechanical arts, originally so 
called because they were followed by persons in a ser- 
vile condition of life. 

Lib'ernlism., (Mod, Dol) The political 
and ideas adopted and advocated by liberals. 
ERAL. 

Liberia, (Ii-be're-ah,) a small repub. state of W, Africa, 
occupying that part of the coast of N. Guinea which is 
bet, the river San Pedro, on the S.E., in N. Lat. 49 24%, 
and W. Lon. 7? 46', and the Jong River, in N. Lat. 7° 
35’, W. Lon. 129 58’. Length, 600 m.; breadth interior- 
ward, 50 m. It is divided into 4 cos., with Monrovia us 
its cap., at the mouth of 8t. Paul's River. The pp. ex- 
ports are coffee, sugar, palm-oil, camphor, indigo, ivary, 

old dust, &c. The pop. consists of 20,000 ** Americo- 
Liberians” (immigrants from America and their descend- 
ants) and 600,000 aborigines. The first settlement was 
formed by free negro colonists from the U. States, at 
Cape Mesurado, in 1520. The colony became an indep. 
repub. in 1847, The constitution and govt. are based 
upon the model of those of the U. States. 

Libertas, (b'ür-tis) [iu] (Myt.) The Roman god- 
deas of freedom, worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Eleutheria, and represented as a woman holding 
in one hand a cup, the symbol of liberty, and two 
poniards in the other, 


Adberty, (ure). [I Wlertas.] Generally, the term 


ples 


princi 
See Lin- 
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denotes a. stato of freedom, ns distingnished from 
slavery, the power of living às a man plases, ar with. 
out being controlled by another, Tt is of various kinds; 
1. Natural L, à state of exemption from the control of 
others, and from positive laws and the common institu 
tions of social life, 2. Cw L., the security from the 
arbitrary will of others, which is afforded by the laws. 
3. Political L. or civil liberty in à more extensive sense 
and range of application; it properly designates the 
freedom of a nation or state from all unjust abridgment 
of its rights and independence by another nation. 4. 
Religious L., or L. of conscience, the right of forming 
one’s own opinion on religious subjects, and of wor- 
shipping the Supreme Reing according to the dictates 
of conscience, unfettered by external control. 5. L. of 
the Press, the free power of publishing what one ploases; 
subject, however, to punishment for what is mischievous 
to the interests of society at large, or injurious to pub- 
lic morals. >` 

PiWerty, (lib'iir-te,) in Florida, à N. co., area, 475 sq. 
m. ©. Bristul —In Georgia, a S.E. county, washed Ly 
the Atlantic Ocean; «area, 700 sq. m. € Hinesville 

—ln Terus, au ES.K. county; area, 1,100 sq. m. O. 
Liberty. 

Libourne, (le-boorn’,) a commercial town of France, on 
the Dordogne, dept. Gironde, 18 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 14,639. 

Libra, (/i’brah.) [L., the balance.] (Rom. Antig.) A 
pound weight; also, & coin equal in value to 20 denarii 
— whence the derivation of the figure £ (for libra) em- 
ployed to characterize one pound sterling in English 
money.— (Ast.) The 7th sign of the zodiac. At the 
lirst point of L. the ecliptic passes ncross the equator 
to the southern hemisphere, this point being hence 
called the autumnal equinoz. 

Librnary,.(ü'ra-re) |L. librarium.] A term applied 
indifferently to buildings, &c., destined to contain 
books, and to the books themselves deposited in these 
buildings, The first public L. of which we have any 
certain account in history was founded at Athens by 
Hipparchus, 526 n, c. ; the second of any note, at Alex- 
andria, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 284. The latter was 
burnt by the Roman ors 47 B. 0., 400,000 valuable 
books being destroyed in the conflagration. A second 
L., formed from the remains of the first at Alexandria, 
by Ptolemy's successors, and said to have consisted of 
700,000 volumes, was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
at the command of the caliph Omar, a. D. 642. How 
many treasures of ancient lore were thus irremediably 
lost must ever remain unknown; but it is more than 
probable, when we consider the labor of transcribing, 
that a very trifling portion of the literature of remote 
ages has been preserved to us, The two largest L. at 
prevent existing in Europe are: the National Library, 
"uris, abt. 2,000,000 vola. and 84,000 MSS8.; and that of 
the British Museum, abt, 1,500,000 vols. and 82,000 MSS. 
The United States do not yet possess Z. of such magni- 
tude; but those of Harvard College; of the Smithson- 
jan Institution and the Congressional Z. at Washington ; 
the Astor L.at New York; the Library Company and 
Loganian L., and the library of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, at Philadelphia; the Athen@um and Public Z, 
at Boston, and several others, are already of considera- 
blo value, and are daily increasing with a rupidity un- 
known in European collections. 

Libration, (li-í&r«'shün.) [From L. libratio, a weigh- 
ing. | (Astron.) An apparent irregularity of the moon's 
motion, which makes her seem to librate about her axis, 
sometimes from the E. to the W., at others vice vers, 
so that the parts in the W, limb or margin of the moon 
sometimes recede from the centre of the disc, and some- 
times move towards it, by which means they become 
alternately visible and invisible to the inhab. of the 
earth. It is of 3 kinds, viz.: 1. L. in longitude, whicb 
is occasioned by the rotary motion of the moon abt. he 
axis not being always precisely equal to the regular 
velocity in her orbit. 2. L. in lutitude, which is oc- 
easioned by the inclination of the moon's axis of rota- 
tion to the plane of her orbit, her axis retaining the 
sume direction in space, the poles of rotation and parts 
adjacent to them becoming alternately visible as she 
moves in her orbit. 3. Diurnal L., which is a conse- 
quence of the lunar parallax; the spectator at the 
earth's surface observes points en the moon's disc at 
her rising, which disappear as her elevation increases, 
while new ones on the opposite border come into view 
as she descends, 

Libretto, (/e-brét'to,) Eng. pl. Linnertos; L. pl. Lr 
BRETTI. [It.] (Mus) The book which contains the 
words of au opera, oratorio, &c.; also, the term given 
to the words themselves, taken as a whole. 

Lihya, ((ib’eah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name given to Af 
rica, a5 kpown to the anc. geographers; more esper 
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cially the more N. portion of that continent. The Ra- 
hara was, accordingly, known as the Libyan Desert. 

Licentiate, (li-sén'she-at.) [From L. licentia, a per- 
mitting.] (Zaw) One who has full license to practise 
any art or faculty; generally, in England, a practi- 
tioner of medicine whose license is granted by the Ool- 
lege of Physicians. In certain countries of the Euro- 
pean continent, as France, Spain, &c., the term signifies 
an academic degree bet. that of bachelor and that of 

octor. 

Lichen, (!ich/n.) [L., from Gr. leichén.] (Bot) A plant 
of the all. LIGHENALES, q. v. —(Med.) A diffuse erup- 
tion of red pimples, accompanied by a troublesome 
sense of tingling or pricking. 

iLichenales, (lich'n-a'leez.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) An 
all. of plants, class Thallogens, differing from the all. 
Fungales by their not deriving nutriment in general 
from the substance on which a" grow, but from the 
surrounding medium; by their slow development and 
long endurance; and, technically, by their producing 
within their substance granules distinct from the gen- 
eral tissue, called gonidia, which in certain conditions 
are reproductive. 

Lichtenstein, (likt’n-stin,) a small principality of 
the German empire, b. E. by the Vorarlberg, and 8. and 
W. by Switzerlaud ; area, 63 sq. m. ; C. Vaduz. Pop. 8,320. 

Licking, (liking, in Ohio, a central co.; area, 670 sq. 
m. Capital, Newark.—In Kentuoky; a river which rises 
in the N.W. region of the Cumberland Mts., Floyd 
county, and enters the Ohio opposite Qincinnati, after 
a N.W. course of 200 m. 

Lictors, (lik’Wrz.)  [L. lictores, from ligo, I bind] 
(Rom, Antiq.) Officers who carried the fasers before 


the chief magistrates whenever they appeared in pub- | 


lic. It was also a part of their duty to act as the public 
executioners in beheading, scourgin, j ke. A dictator 
was attended by 24 L.; a consul, by B: the master of 
the horse and prætor, by 6; and each vestal virgin had 
one. 

Liebig, Justus, Baron von, (le’big,) a distinguished 
German chemist, B. at Darmstadt, 1803. After studying 
at Bonn and Paris, he became in 1834 profersor of 
chemistry in Giessen University, and there founded the 
first of model German laboratories, and made impor- 
tant discoveries in organic chemistry. Among his lead- 
ing works are Organic Chemistry in tts Application to 
Agriculture and Physiology; Animal Chemistry; Re- 
searches on the Chemistry of Food ; and a Dictionary of 
Chemistry. In 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry in Münich University. D. 1873. 

Liege, (lej.) (Feudal Law.) See FEALTY. 

Liége, (le-izh',) (Ger. Lüttich) a great and important 
manuf. city of Belgium, C. of a prov. of same name, on 
the Meuse, 54 m. S.E. of Brussels. It lies in the centre 
of an extensive mining and metal-smelting region, and 
fabricates hardware, arms, machinery, &c., on à vast 
scale. Pop. 106,442. 

Liegnitz, (leeg'nits) a town of Prussia, p. Silesia, at 
the confluence of the Neisse, 40 m. N.W. of Breslau. 
Manufs. of textile goods, &c. Pop. 20,069. 

Lien, (lén.) [Fr., a bond.] (Zaw.) The right which one 
person, in certain cases, possesses of detaining property 
belonging to another, when placed in his possession, 
unti! some demand, which he has, is satisfied. J. are 
of two kinds : particular L., that is, where the person in 
possession of goods may detain them until a claim 
which accrucs to bim in respect of those identical goods 
is satisfied; and general. L. that is, where the person in 
possession may detain the goods, not only for his claim 
accruing in respect of them, but also for the general 
balance of his account with the owners. Some L. are 
created by express agreement, and some by usage. 

Lierre, (/e’cir,) a n.anuf. town of Belgium, p. Antwerp, 
at the junction of the Great and Little Nathe, 10 m. 8.K. 
of Antwerp. Pop. 15,074. 

Lieutenant, (lo't^ó.-int ; sometimes, léf/tén-dnt.) 
[Fr., literally, one who Aolds a place.) Generally, one 
who supplies the place and fulfils the duties of a su- 
perior in his absence: of these some are civil, as lord- 
ieutenants of kingdoms aud countries, deuten ern-e 
ors of states, &c.; and others military and naval: as 
licutenant-generals, officers next in rank to generals and 
of a grade above major-generals ; /ieutenant-colonela, offi- 
cers ranking bet. colonel and major; lieutenants in the 
army, officers one step in grade below captains; leu- 
tenants in the navy, officers who hold corresponding rank 
with captains in the army. 1n the U. t navy, there 
are also lieutenant-commanders, in grade next below com- 
manders. — LORD-LigUTENANT OF IRELAND. (Ang. Pol.) 
The title of the English viceroy charged with the ex- 
ecutive power in that kingdom, and responsible to the 
imperial govt. — The office or commission of a L, takes 
the name of Ueulenancy, 
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Life, (IT^) pl. Lives. (A. 8. Wr] (Physiol) In a gen- 
eral sense, that state of animals and planta, or of any 
organized beings, ju which their natural functions and 
motions are performed; or in which the organs are 
capable of performing their functions. Life is antago- 
nistic to ordinary chemical action: the moment death 
occurs, decomposition begins, though it may not be at 
once perceptible. 

Life Assur‘ance. Ree INSURANCE. 

Life'-belt, (-b¢it,) Life-preserver, a hollow cork 
or india-rubber belt inflated with air, and worn to sus- 
tain a person above water, when in hazard of drown- 


ing. 

Life’-boat, (-bét.) (Naut.) A vessel so constructed as 
to be capable of putting to sea in the most stormy 
weather, and notwithstauding the fury of a violent 
storm. By means of L. hundreds of lives are annually 
saved from wrecks and ships in distress, They are gen- 
erally built wide and shallow, with the head and stern 
alike, that they may be rowed in either direction. They 
are cased round on the inside part with curk, to render 
them buoyant, although filled with water, and loaded 
with as many persons as they can accommodate; the 
cork also tends to preserve equilibrium, or to restore it. 
It is painted white, to be conspicuous on emerging 
from the hollow of a heavy sea. 

Life'-buoy, (-boi.) (Naut.) A buoy used in the saving 
of life at sea, &c. When used in daylight, it usually 
carries a mast with a flag attached, to Ahoi its where- 
abouts when launched upon the waves. For night- 
service, it commonly has affixed to it a composition, 
which is fired by the very act of disengaging it from its 
place, and which burns with a strong light. 

Life-everlasting. (Bot) See GNAPHALIUM. 

Life-preserv'er. See LIFE-BELT.—A lso, a small weap- 
on, about a foot in length, made of twisted whalebone, 
and heavily loaded at each end with a ball of lead 
cove;ed with a netting of cord, &c., and secured to the 
wrist of the hand by a loop. It is a favorite weapon 
of offence among the more violent class of desperadoes, 
and better deserves the name of /tfe-destriyer. 

Litley, (li/'/e.) a river of Ireland, rising in the Wick- 
low Mts., and after a course of 60 miles, during which 
it passes through the Irish metropolis, emptying into 
Dublin Eay. 

Lifts, (liftz.) [From Swed. lyfta.] (Naut.) On ship- 
board, the ropes which support the ends of yards or 
booms against the weight of the men upon them. 

Ligament, (lig'amént) [From L. ligo, ligatus, to 
bind.] (Anat.) A membranous expansion of white 
fibrous tissue, which plays an extremely important 

art in the mechanism of joints, seeing that they puss 
in fixed directions from one bone to another, and serve 
to limit some movements of a joint, while they allow 
others to act freely. They are divided generally into 
capsular ligaments, which surround the joints like a bag, 
and connecting ligaments. 

Ligature, (lig’a-tir.) [E ligatura, from ligo.) (Surg.) A 
cord, band, or string, of various thickness, covered with 
white wax:—it is used for the tying upofarteries, 
veins, &c. — ( Mus.) The tie which serves to con. P 
nect grouped notes of one length together: thus, 

Light, ‘lit.) [A.8. Wht.) (Phys.) That peculiar property 
of matter which affects the nerves of sight, and causes us 
to see. — A ray of light is an exceedingly small portion 
of light as it comes from a luminous body. A beam of 
is ar is a collection of parallel rays. A medium isa body 
which affords a passage for the rays of light. A pencil 
of rays is a mass of diverging or converging rays. Con- 
verging rays are those which tend toa common point; 
diverging rays, those which come from one point, and 
continually separate as they proceed. The rays of light 
are parallel, where the lines which they describe are 
Bo. The radiant point is the point from which diverg- 
ing rays proceed. The focus is the point to which the 
converging rays are directed. Light passes off froma 
luminous Sosy in all directions; and its intensity de- 
creases as the square of the distance increases: thus, if 
one object is twice as far from a luminous body as an- 
other of the same size, it will receive only one-fourth 
as much light as the latter. The velocity with which 
light travels is enormous; it was estimated, on astro- 
nomical data, at 183,470 m. per second; but according 
to Léon Foucault's recent experiments with the “ turn- 
ing mirror," it is 185,170 English m. per second; and it 
requi ittle more than a quarter of an hour to pass 
througl the diameter of the earth's orbit. When light 
encounters an obstacle, some of it is reflected, some ab- 
sorbed, and, if the interposed body is not opaque, some 
of it is transmitted. During transmission it is modified, 
being in some cases, as hts doubly refracting crystala, 
decomposed into two white rays, possessing different 
properties; and in others, as with glass prisms, decom 
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posed into a number of colored rays, accompanied 
rays which are colorless, and in fact invisible, but whic 
have marked chemical and calorific properties. When 
luminous rays pass into a dark chamber through a 
small aperture, aud are received upon a screen, they 
form images of external objects (Fig. 444). These 
images are inverted; their shape is always that of the 
external objects, and is independent of the shape of the 
aperture. The inversion of the images arises from the 
fact that the luminous rays proceeding from external 
objects, and penctrating into the chamber, cross one 
another in passing the aperture. Continuing in a 
straight line, the rays from the higher parts moet the 
screen at the lower parts, and inversely, those which 
come from the lower parts meet the higher parts of the 
screen. Hence the inversion of the image (sce CAMERA 
Osscura). Light, heat, and the chemical principle seem 
to be modifications of the same element; but there are 
circumstances in which they differ:—a thin plate of 





Fig. 444. 


glass will intercept much of the heat, but nono of the 
light, of an ordinary fire; the quantity, howe~er, of 
heat intercepted diminishes as its intensity i8 increased, 
and the rays from a body that is white-hot pass through 
it with but little interruption. On the other hand, obsid- 
inn and black mica allow free passage to the heat, but 
intercept all the light. Pale yellow glass intercepts all 
the chemical, but transmitsall the luminous rays. Blue 
glass intercepts most of the luminous, but none of the 
chemical rays. Solar light may be considered to con- 
sist of two rays of different polarities; of three kinds of 
rays having different properties, the calorific, the chemi- 
cal, and the luminous; and the last of three different 
colora, the blue, the yellow, and the red, from which all 
others are formed: white being due to the presence, 
and black to the absence, of all the colors. Two theories 
have been proposed regarding the nature of light, each 
capable of explaining all its phenomena, with perhaps 
the exception of interference (q. v.). The one called that 
of emission, adopted by Newton, supposes light to con- 
sistof exceedingly minute particles of a peculiar matter 
thrown out by a luminous body. It seems most iu ac- 
cordance with chemical science, many experiments in 
which appear to show that light is actually combined 
in some instances with elementary substances, and in 
others liberated from them. "Phus, when carbon and 
oxygen are united so as to form carbonic acid, light is 
set free; but when carbonic acid is again decomposed 
by the vegetable, light is required, scemingly that it 
may enter into combination. The other theory, called 
the undulatory, adopted by most modern philosophers, 
supposes light to be the vibration of some ethereal 
medium which pervades all space, just as sound is the 
vibration of atmospheric air. Astronomy furnishes us 
with some reason for supposing the existence of such a 
medium; and it is certain that we cannot as yet satis- 
factorily explain the phenomenon of interference, except 
by the undulatory theory.— Effects of light on vegetables, 
The change of position in the leaves of plants, at differ- 
ent periods of the day, is entirely owing to the agency 
of light, and that plants which grow in windows in the 
inside of houses, are, ns it were, solicitous to turn their 
leaves towards the light. 'The more fully plants are 
exposed to the light, the more color they acquire. Sir 
Humphry Davy found, by experiment, that red rose- 
trees, carefully excluded from the light, produce roses 
nimost white. 

Lighter, (Htr.) (Naut.) A kind of large, open, flat- 
bottomed boat, of great breadth of beam, employed in 
the loading and discharging of ships. 

Light Horse. (Mil) See CAVALRY. 

Lighthouse, (litous.) A building on some conspicu- 
ous point of the sea-shore, intended to direct seamen in 
navigating slips at night, by the exhibition of a light 
which isof some definite intensity and color, and which 
sometimes revolves or disappears at certain fixed 
periods. ZL. were used in very ancient times; that 
which was constructed on the isle of Pharos, opposite 
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to Alexandria, was so celebrated, that it has given ite 
name to all similar erections. It is said to have been 
500 ft. high ; to have been visible at a distance of 45 m.; 
and to have cost 800 talents, or about $80,000 of our 
money. The old mode of lighting a beacon was to burn 
wood or coal in a grate on the top; down to 1807, can- 
dies were burned in the Eddystono lighthouse. But, 
whatever materials are used, much of the light must 
be lost, unless means are taken to give it an horizontal 
direction. This may be effected by either a catoptric 
or dioptric apparatus, that is, either by reflection or 
refraction. When the catoptric system is used, the flame 
of an argand burner is usually placed in the focus of a 
pe reflector; and, to produce a light of sufficient 
ntensity, eight lamps and mirrors are generally 
united, in such a way that the lights are blended into 
one. When the light is to revolve, the lamps are at- 
tached to a frame, which is moved round with the 
proper velocity of clockwork. If the dioptric system is 
employed, eight powerful lenses arc fixed 
in a frame, their axes being in the same 
plane, and meeting in a common focus, 
in which the lamp is placed. Various 
methods have been devised for prevent- 
ing a loss of the rays which pass above 
and below the lenses. When it is nota 
revolving light, the number of lenses 
ought to be, practically, infinite, that the 
light may be thrown to every part of the 
horizon. Thirty-two lenses have been 
used ; but far more successful results are 
obtained by using an échelon lens, which 
consists of a cylindric belt of glass, whose 
figure is generated by the revolution of 
the largest vertical outline of a powerful 
double convex lens round its focus. This belt is aided 
above and below by a series of prismatic rings or zones, 
which throw most of the remaining light also in a proper 
direction, The light is generally produced by an argand 
burner; and, as the dioptric system requires a more 
powerful lamp, a series of concentric burners is used — 
the number of these, with a first-cluss light, being four. 
Gas is sometimes employed, but all attempts to apply 
the Drummond or voltaic light have failed, Ked is the 
only colored light which causes a lichthonse to be re- 
cognized at a sufficient distance. Lighthouses are dig- 
tinguished also by the time of revolution of their light. 
Some of them have a flashing light: that is, the flashes and 
eclipses succeed each other so rapidly as to give rise te 
the appearance of scintillations. An intermittent light 
is one that is suddenly eclipsed and as suddenly re 
vealed, exhibiting an appearance very different from a 
revolving light. Sometimes there are two lights, one 








Fig. 445. — ÉCHELON LENS. 


over or beside the other, or one red and the other white, 
Of late years magneto-electricity has been employed as 
the illuminating agent, the light thus produced being 
much more intense than any that can be obtained from 
a manageable number of oil-lamps or argand burners. 
A small steam-engine is employed to cause a number 
of soft iron cores, surrounded by coils of wire, to rotate 
t a series of large permanent magnets. The streams 

of electricity thus generated are collected and conveyed 
by a wire into the middle of the illuminating apparatus 
in the tower of the lighthouse. It is there made to 
pase between two peints of charcoal, and in the act of 
doiig this it produces a continuous spark of great bril- 
lianey. 

Lightning, (lining. [From light.) (Elect.) See 
THUNDER. 

Light/ning-conductor. See CONDUCTOR. 

Ligne, KARL JOSEPH, Prince DE, (/ain’,) an Austrian 
general and diplomatist, n. in Brussels, 1735, after serving 
with high distinction during the Seven Years’ War, be- 
came ambassador to Russia in 1782, commanded a corps 
at the taking of Belgrade in 1789, and received a mar 
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shal’s baton in 1808. D. 1814. His Memoirs, written 
by himself, are highly esteemed. 

Lignite, (lig/ni.) [From L. lignum, wood.] (Geol.) See 

, Coan. 

Vigna vites, [NEU [L., wood of life.] 
(Bot.) The wood of Guaiacum officinale. 

Ligny, (lēn'ye,) a vill. of Belgium, 10 m. N.E. of Charle- 
roi, famous for its having been the scene of the Space 

ing battle of the scries which ended at Waterloo, June 
16-18, 1815 — in which the Prusgians under Blücher 
sustained a severe defeat at the hands of the French, 
commanded by Napoleon I. in person. 

Kiguria, (le-gü're-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A ter. of N. Italy, 
in Roman days b. N. by the Padus (Po), E. by Etruria, 
8. by the Ligurian Sea (Gulf of Genoa), aud W. by the 
Maritime Alps, forming the barrier between it and 
Gallia Transalpina. Originally inhabited by a tribe 
ef people called Ligures, who carried on incessant wars 
against Rome until n. c. 14, when they were definjtively 
reduced to obedience. In 569 L. was subjugated by 
the Lombards. In modern parlance the term is some 
times applied to the N. Italian provs. of Genoa and 
Porto Maurizia; and gave its name to the so-called 
Tute Republic, first instituted by the Genoese ir 
1797, and incorporated with France, 1805. In 1814 it 
reverted to Sardinia, and an attempt to resuscitate it,in 
April, 1849, met with no success. 

21 Hung Chang. An eminent Chinese statesman, 
b. in province of Ngan-Hwuy in 1823. He gained the 
highest literary distinction of the Empire in 1849, and 
gradually advanced in office, receiving the yellow 
jacket and peacock feather, evidences of high imperial 
favor, for his services with Gen. Gordon against the 
Taiping rebels. In 1870 he was made viceroy of the 
province pf Chih-li, which contains the City of Peking. 
He sought actively to introduce European methods 
into the army and navy, railroads, telegraphs, etc. 
Bevere opposition was met, but he succeeded in intro- 
ducing the telegraph and an European navy. In the 
war with Japan ha was given supreme command of the 
army and navy, was punished by the Emperor in con- 
sequence of reverses, but at the end was appointed 
Chief Peace Commissioner. He is acknowledged to be 
the ablest and most progressive of Chinese statesmen, 
and a man of the highest abilities. 

Lilac, (!Idk.) (Bof.) See SYRINGA. 

Lilineeze, (lil-e-a'se-e.) (From L. lilium, the lily.) 
(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Liliales, consisting of herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, with bulbs, corms, rhizomes, or fibrous 
roots, simple sheathing or clasping Leaves, and regular 
flowers. The typical gen. Lilium, the Lily, embraces 
a considerable number of species, all of which belong 
to the temperate regions of the N, hemisphere. Sev- 
eral are Japanese, and from that country our gardens 
have lately been enriched with certainly the finest 
species of the genus, L. auratum, the stem of which, 
two to five feet high, bears a dozen or more magnifi- 
cent flowers, each as much as a foot across, studded 
with pup spots and blotches on an ivory-white 
ground, their sepals and petals being also marked 
with a conspicuous stripe of yellow down their mid- 
dle. All L. are herbs with scaly bulbs, whence arise 
tall slender stems, furnished with alternate or some 
what whorled leaves, and bearing upon their summit a 
few large, showy, erect or drooping flowers. 

Lille, (/él,) a fine and important commercial city of 
France, dept. Nord, on the Deule, 62 m. S.E. of Paris. 
It Æ one of the chief seats of the French cotton manuf. 


Lily, (Te) pl. Liures. [L. lilium.] (Bot.) Bee LILIACES. 
Lily of the Valley. (Bot.) Seo CONVALLARIA. 
Lima, (ke'mah,) a large city of 8. Amorica, C. of the 
repub. of Peru, and of a p. of same name, on the Rimac, 
1 m. E. of the Pacific Ocean, in S. Lat. 12° 3', W. Lon. 
119 €. It is one of the best built and most handsomely 
Jaid out cities on the continent, and constitutes the 
great commercial emporium of Peru and the surround- 
ing regions. It was founded in 1535 by Pizarro, and bas 
suffered from the effects of periodical earthquakes, the 
most violent of which took place in 1746, . 121,962. 
Limacidwæ, (li-ma'se-de.) (Zoól.) The Slug fam., com- 
prising terrestrial gasteropods which have the shell 
small or rudimentary, and usually internal. - 
Limb, (lim.) eg S. üim.] Any member, branch, or pro- 
jecting part of a superior mass or body.— (Dot) The ex- 
of the leaf, as distinct from the stalk. Also, the 
road upper part of a petal, as distinguished from the 
lower narrow part.—(Ast.) The outermost edge, border, 
or margin of the diac of the sun, moot, or other planet. 
Limber, (/im'br) |Etymol.doubtful] (Mil) A two- 
wheeled carri for the conveyante of ammunition- 
boxes, attached to a gun-carriage, and so constitu ag 
a four-whooled vehicle. 
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Limburg, (lim’birg,) a S.E. p. of Holland, adjoining 
the Belgian p. bearing the same name; area, 854 sq. m. 
It is comparatively rich in minerals, and raises vast 
numbers of cattle. C. Maestricht. , 228,185. 

Lim'burg,^ N.E. p. of Belgium, b. E. by the Meuse 


and N. by Holland; area, 929 sq.m. It im- 
portant manuf. and mining interests. C. Bawelt. Pop. 
(Chem.) The Oxide of Calcium, 


203,009 
[A. 8. 
ime, 


,009. 

Lime, (lim. 
which, in the anhydrous state, is known as qui 
and is prepared by heating carbonate of lime (limestone 
or chalk) in kilns, the mineral being mixed with coal. 
The carbonic acid passes off at a heat, and lime is 
left behind; Form. CaO. Pure lime is a grayish-white 

rous mass, of sp. gr. 23 to 3:0; is infusible at the 

ighest heat of a furnace; has very great affinity for 

water. When moistened, lime becomes very hot, & 
great deal of steam is evolved, and the mass soon 
crumbles to a dry white powder. This is called the 
slaking lime. Lime containing many impuriti 
such as silicates, slakes slowly. The resulting compoun 
known as /iydrate of lime, or slaked lime (CaHO), is a soft 
white posé slightly &oluble in water, and crystal- 
lizing from its aqueous solution in prisms ; the whole 
of the water is driven off at a red heat; the solution is 
alkaline to test-paper. Lime is a powerful base, and 
saturates acids, forming well-defined salts. Its uses in 
tlie arts are very numerous. It is also largely employed 
in the preparation of mortars and cements. Asa ma- 
nure, it has been for many centuries the chief substance 
employed for acting chemically upon the constituents 
of the soil, so as to render them more serviceable to the 
plant, modifying in a very important manner both the 
organic and mineral portions of the soil. Its action 
upon the former consists in promoting its decay, and 

e conversion of its elements into those forms, viz., 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and nitric acid, in which 
they may be of service to the plant. Upon the inorganic 
constituents of the soil lime acts by assisting the de- 
composition of minerals, particularly of those which 
contain alkalies (such as feldspar), and thus converting 
them into soluble forms. — ( Bot.) See Orrrus. 

Lime'kiln,(-ki.) [From A.S. cyln, the bed of a fur- 
nace.] The oven-like pit or receptacle in which lime- 
stone undergoes the process of calcining for the produc- 
tion of lime for building purposes, &c. 

Lime Light. (Chem.) See DRUMMOND LIGAT. 

Limerick, (lim'r-ik,) a S.W. co. of Ireland, p. Munster, 
b. N. by Clare, from which co. it is separated by the 
estuary of the Shannon; area, 1,064 sq.m. Soil fertile, 
and surface well watered, producing cereals and dairy 
stuffs. C. Limerick. Zep. 191,313. — Limerick, a city, 
C. of above co., on the Shannon, 120 m. W.8.W. of Du 
lin. This is one of the handsomest and most commercial 
places in the N. of Ireland, and sustained a memorable 
siege in 1691, when it capitulated to the English army 
of William IIL, upon terms which were afterw: 
shamefully ignored by the victors. Pop. 39,828. 

Limestone, (lim'stón.) (Min. and Geol.) A name for 
all rocks which are composed in whole, or toa large 
extent, of carbonate of lime. Few m:nerals are 80 ex- 
tensively distributed in nature as this, and in some 
form or other, limestone rocks occur in every geological 
epoch. Carbonate of lime is nearly insoluble in pure 
water, but it is rendered easily soluble by the presence 
of carbonic acid gas, which occurs in a variable quantity 
in all natural waters, for it is absorbed by water in its 

ge through the air as well as through the earth. 
Carbonate of lime in solution is coneequently found in 
all rivers, lakes, and seas. In evaporation, water and 
carbonic acid gas are given off, but the carbonate of lime 
remains uninfluenced, becoming gradually concen- 
trated, until it has supersaturated the water, when a 
precipitation takes place. In this way are formed the 
stalactites which hang icicle-like from the roofs of L. 
caverns, and the stalagmites which rise as columns from 
their floors. The chief varieties of L. are: Chalk (q. v.); 
Oolite (q. v.) ; Compact L., a hard, smooth, fin n 
rock, generally of a bluish-gray color; Crystalline L., 
a rock which, from metamorphic action, has become 
granular; fine-grained white varieties, resembling loaf- 
sugar in texture, are called Saccharine or Statuary Mar- 
ble; and Magnesian L. or Dolomite (q. v.). 

Lime’stone, in Alabamu, a N. co., b. on Tennessee; 
area, 670 sq. miles. ©. Athens.—In Tezas, an eastern 
c: county; area, 810 sq. miles. Capital Spring- 

eld. 

Lime'-tree. (Bot) See Tra. 

Limit, (Jtm’it.) (From L. limito, I Wound.) (Math.) A 
determinate quantity, to which a variable one continu- 
ally approaches, but never reaches. 

Limitation, (lim-e-ta’shin.) [Same deriv.) (Lew.) 
The time beyond which actions cannot be brought 
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The States differ much from each other in this point. 
The mest general rule, however, is, that suits to re- 
cover land must be brought within 20 years, and to re- 
cover debts, ineluding bills of exchange, and damages, 
within 6 years. 

Limneidz, (Hm-néide) (Zoöl.) The Pond-snail 
fam., com rising eropodous mollusks which have 
the sheH thin and horn-colored, and capable of contain- 
ing the whole animal when retracted. They inhabit 
fresh water, and deposit their spawn in oblong trans- 

arent masses on aquatic plants and stones. 

Limnobium, (Un-wo'be-üm.) (Bot) A genus of 
aquatic plants, O. Z7ydrocharidacer, floating in stagnant 
waterand propagating themselves freely br means of 
runners. L. spongiosum, the N. American Frog-bit, is 
the best known species. 

Limoges, (le-moæ',) a city of France, dept. Haute-Vi- 
enne, on the Vienne, 110 miles N.E. of Bordeaux. It 
has a celebrated pottery manuf. . 53,022. 

Limousin, (/e-moo'zahn,) a former 8. p. of France, now 
included within the depts. Corrèze, Creuse, Haute-Vi- 
enne, and Dordogne. L. formed a part of Guienne, and 
was possessed by the English from 1152 to 1309, when 
it was finally incorporated to France. 

Limpet, (limpet) (Zodl.) Seo PATELLIDÆ. 

Limulus, (lmu-lŭs.) (Zoğl.) The Horse-shoeja gen. 
of the O. Entomostraca, oom- 

ateing crustacea which 
bars 1e abdomen reduced 

to a spine (Fig. 446). The 

sometimes attain the length 
of nearly 2 feet, and use the 
same organs both for walk- 
iag and eating — the 
haunches of the first 6 pairs 
of legs performing the funo- 
tions of jaws. 

Linacez, (li-na'se-e.\[From 
L. linum, fax] (Bot) An 
O. of plants, all Geraniales, 
consisting of herbs, with 
entire, sessile, alternate op- 
posite or verticillate leaves, 
and regular and symmetri- 
cal flowers, See Linum, 

Linch-pin, (linsh'pin.) 
[From A.S. [ynis, an axle- 
tree.] (Mach. in eme 
ployed in preventing the 
wheel of a carriage from 
slipping off the axle-tree. 

Lincoln, ABRAHAM, (link 
ŭn,) 16th Pres. of the U. 
States, was B. in Hardin co., Fig. 446.—HORSE-SHOE-ORAB, 
Ky., 1809. Reared in an (Limulus polyphemus.) 
humble condition of life, he 
received but little education, and that little was due to 
his own intelligence and perseverance. He first took 
apart in public affairs by serving as captain in the 
Black Hawk War. In 1832 he unsuccessfully, and, two 

ears later, successfully, ran for the Legislature of his 

tate.  Reélected in 1888, he became the recognized 
leader of the Whig party, and was its candidate for 
the speakership of the Mouse—a position he lost by 
one vote only, In the meantime he had become a suc- 
cessful practitioner at the bar, establishing himself in 
business at Springfield, Ill. In 1846, he was returned 
by his party to Congress, and there became a man of 
mark by his unswerving advocacy of tlie abolition of 
slavery. In 1851 he was selected as Republican candi- 
date for tlie senatorship of Illinois, and ran a close con- 
test with Judge Douglas, the successful nominee of the 
Democrats. So high, by this time, lad become L.s 
reputation, that in 1860 (Nov. 6) he was elected Presi- 
dent of the U. States. His tenure of that exalted office 
involved a period of eventa, the most momentous in 
American histery. No sooner had he been returned to 
the chair of the chief magistracy, than the S. States of 
the Union carried ont into action their long threatened 
attempt to secede from the National Confederation. 
The long, sanguinary, and disastrons war which fol- 
lowed severely tested Mr. L.'s integrity asa citizen nnd 
capability as a ruler. But he proved equal to the crisis. 
For, after finding all other means abortive, he broke 
the back of the so-called Southern Confederacy by the 
issuing of his ever memorable deeree of Emancipntion 
of the Negro, Sept. 22, 1862 — one of the grandest of re- 
corded human acts, and one which marks an epoch in 
the annals of history. The later events of his public 
career are familiar to all — how bis moral courage, un- 
faltering determination, maguanimity, and sterling 
honesty sustained him, and through him his eountry, 
to the last. He restored the National authority, and 
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sacrificed his life in its accomplishment; dying of 
wounds infficted by the hand of an assassin, while wit- 
nessing a performance at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, 
April 15, 1865. 

Lin'coln, a city of England, C. of an E. maritime co. 
of same name, is situated on the Witham, 47 m. N.E. 
of Derby. Its cathedral is an elegant specimen of 
Gothic architecture. Pop. 26,762. 

Lin'coln, in Canada W., a 8. co., washed by Lake On- 
tario; area, 306 sq.m. C. Bt. Catherine's.—In Georgia, 
a north-eastern county, skirting Seuth Carolina; area, 
260 sq. m. €. Lincelnton.—In Kentucky, an eastern 
central county ; area, 350 sq. m. C. Stanford.—In Maine, 
a 8. by W. county, washed by the Atlantic Ocean. C. 
Wiscasset.—In Missouri, an eastern county, b. on Illi- 

nois; area, 580 sq.m. C. Troy.—In North Carolina., a 

W. by 8. county; area, 420 sq. miles. ©. Lincoln- 

ton.—In a southern county, bordering 

on Alabama; area, 700 sq. miles. Capital, Fayette- 
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Lind, JENNY, (Zind,) a distinguished vocalist, n. in Stock- 
holm, 1821. Her public career as a prima donna of ex- 
ceptional genius and popularity embraced a period of 
some 7 years, during which she achieved, both in Eu- 
rope and America, a sustained series of triumphs 
almost without a parallel on the irie stage. After 
her marriage with the pianist Otto Goldschmidt, 1851, 
she practically retired from public life, in the enjoy- 
ment of a large fortune amassed in her professional 
vocation. 

Lindley, Jonn, (ITn'le,)) an eminent English botanist, 
p. in Norfolk, 1799, became in 1829 professor of botany 
in University College, London. Among his multifari- 
ous works may be mentioned The Vegetubie Kingdom 
(a book that has exhausted several editions); Flora 
Medica ; and the Theory of Horticulture. D. 1868. 

Lindsay, (/ind’ca,) in Canada W., a town, C. of Victo- 
ria co., 26 m. N.W. of Peterborough. Pop. 4,560. 

Line, (lin.) [res L. linea.) (Geem.) A quantity 
having length without breadth or thickness. JZ. are 
either curves or right lines. See ASYMPTOTE, — (Genenl.) 
A series or succession of relations from a common pro- 
genitor. —( Mus.) That member of the musical stave 
between and upon which the notes are placed. — ( Mil.) 
See INFANTRY. — (Fortif.) Any extended system of 
works placed on the surface of the field, as a trench, a 
row of gabions, &c. They are most commonly made to 
shut up an avenue or entrance to some place, and are 
distinguished into lines of approuch, of defeiire, of com- 
munication, &c.—(Nav.) L. of batile is forisicd by the 
ships of a fleet or squadron ranging ahead and astern 
of each other at equal distances, and clo e-hauled or 
nearly so. A ship of the line, or liner, as it 18 sometimes 
called, is a two-decker, that is to say, a vessel of war 
carrying two tiers of guns in her broadside. What is 
called line of bearing is formed by the ships of a squad- 
ron ranging on a linesix points from the wind, at equal 
distances, upon whatsoever tack.—(Geog.) A term 
sometimes applied to the EQUATOR, q.v.; as, to cross 
the line. The meridian line signifies an imaginary line 
drawn through the two poles of the earth and any 
part of its surface, being part of a great circle of the 
sphere. 

Linear, (lin’e-dr.) [From L. linea, a line.] (Bot) A 
term which designates a leaf of the sune breadth 
throughout, except at the extremities. — ( Math.) D. 
numbers are such as have relation to length only: thus, 
a number which represents one side of a plane figure. 
If the latter be a square, the lincal number is called a 
root, 

Linen, (!i'7n.) ( Manuf.) Cloth made of flax (L. linum). 
In common Z., the warp and woof cross each other at 
right angles; if figures are woven in, it is called dam- 
at. The species of goods which come under the 

denomination of Z. are table-cloths, sheeting, cambric, 

lawn, shirting, towels, &c. The chief countries in which 
linens are manufactured are Russia, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Scotland, and Ireland. In the Middlo 

Ages, L. and woollen cloth formed the only materials 

for dress; and fine L. was held in very high estimation, 

In more ancient times, L. formed the dress of the 

Egyptian príests, who wore it at all their religious 


ceremonies. 
[Du. linghe. 
he 
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king, (ling.) (ZoUl.) A European fish of 
the family Gadide, t molva of Cuvier. It is 
caught in great numbers on the English and Irish 
coasts by hand and long lines; it is consumed fresh or 
salted, is largely exported to 8. Europe, forming an 
article of commerce almost as valuable as codfish. Ita 
usual length is abt. 3 or 4 feet. 

Lingard, Jonn, (ling'gahrd,) an English historian, n. 
at Winchester, 1771. His History of England from the 
First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of William 
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and Mary ?n 1688, of which the 6th ed., in 10 vols., àp- 
fed in 1855, is a work of exceptional merit and 
elity, and although presenting unmistakable evi- 
dence of the Roman Catholic opinions of the author, 
yet is accounted one of the best authorities extant on 
the subject. D.1851. 

Lingua Franca, (ling’gwah frdng'kah.) (Philol.) The 
designation by which fa known the dialect spoken in 
the countries of the Levant. It is a patois, formed of 
corrupt Italian and other langu * 

Linguisties, (ling-gwis'tike) “CPhitol.) The science 
which treats of the origin, definition, and application 
of words in different languages. 

p ula. (Zo.) See BRACHIOPODA, 

Limiment, (Lin'e-m?nt.) i linimentum, from linio, I 

besmirch.] (Med.) A semi-fluid ointment, or a sapona- 

ceous compound, used for rubbing on painful points. 

Also, spirituous and other stimulating applieations em- 
loyed externally. 

Linlithgow, ( in-lith'go,) or West LOTHIAN, a B. co. 
of Scotiand, b. N. by the Frith of Forth; area, 127 sq. 
m.; C. Linlithgow. Jp. 41,191. 

Linn, (/in,) in Jowa, an B. co.; 
arem 720 sq. m.; C. Marion, 
—In Kansas an E. county, b. 
on Missouri; area, 576 sq. 
m. ©. Mound City.—In Mis- 
sourt, & northern county; 
area, 650 sq.m. C. Linneeus. 
—lIn Oregon, a north-western 
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Linneeus, (In-ne'/s,) the Lat- 
inized name of Cart vox LINNE, 
one of the greatest systematic 
botanists and naturalists the 
world has ever seen, b. in Swe- 
den, 1707. Early devoting 
himself to the study of natu- 
ral history, he graduated at 
the University of Upsal, 1728, 
and two years later conceived 
and carried out the grand idea 
ef a reform in botanical moth- 

and nomenclature. In 

1738 he removed to Stockholm, 
and in 1741 entered upon the 
professorship of botany at U 
sal, which chair he filled wit 
honor and renown for a period 
of 37 years. His principal pub- 
lished works are, the System of Nature, or the Three King- 
doms of Nature exhibited methodically in Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species (1735) ; Fundamenta Botanica (1736); 
Philosophia nica (1751); and Species Dluntarum 

1753). D. 1778. 

Linnet, (Lin'n/t.) (Zojl.) The name of several birds 
of the fam. ingillidie, nearly resembling the true 
finches, two of which are common to N. Europe and 
America: the Lesser Red-poll L. (ZEgiothus linaria), nnd 
the Mealy Red-poll ^ iothus canescens.) 
[From Ger. lein, flax.] (Bot.) See 


Linseed, (/in'sgd.) 

Li cbe 1 (lin'ze-witl'ze.) (Manuf.) A sort 
nsey-woolse n'ze-wiül'ze. A 80 
of coarse stuff eit of linen ni wool, Mi used for 


women's petticoats, 

Lint, (/in.) [From L. linteus, made of linen.] (Surg.) 
Linen scraped till it becomes a soft woolly substance, 
fit for applying to wounds, either simply, or when cov- 
ered with unctuous substances. It was formerly made 
by hand, but is now manufactured by machinery. 

Lintel, (lin't..) (Sp) (Arch.) A piece of timber affixed 
horizontally over door-posts and window-jambs. 

Linum, (li’nim.) (La. flax.) (Bot) The typical gen. 
of the O. Linacee, consisting of herbs and small shrubs, 
with alternate, opposite, or even whorled leaves, and 
flowers which are variable in color and very fugitive, 
and grow in panicles or corymbs, The species are 
numerous, but very few of them are of any importance 
except Z. usitatissimum, the common annual Flax, 
which has been an object of cultivation from the 
earliest times. Tho finer kinds of the linen of com- 
merce are manufactured from the ligneous fibre of the 
stems of this plant; and the seed, called Linseed, is 
scarcely less valuable on account of the large quantity 
of oil contained in the embryo. The seeds contain a 
mucilage which dissolved in water is demulcent and 
emollient, and the meal of the seed is used for poultices. 
The cake remaining after the oil is expressed is exten- 
sively used in fattening cattle, Li oil is a non- 
@rying oil, but by boiling with sugar of lead, red-lead, 
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and white vitriol, it is converted Into a érying off fit for 
the use of painters, by whom it is most extensively 
employed, 

Ling, (leenz,) a city of the Austrian empire, C. of the 
gisnd-dushy of Lower Austria, on the Danube, 100 m. 

. of Vienna. Itis a place of considerable commercial 
importance. Jp, 80,519. 

Lion, (li'ün. [Fr., from L. leo.) (Zodl.) The Felis leo, 
a strong, fierce, and acious quadruped of the fam. 
Felide, sometimes called the king of beasts, from its com- 
bined activity, strength,and majesty of deportment (Fig. 
441). Lions are now found only in unfrequented parts 
of Asia and Africa. They are about 8 feet from ths nose 
to the rump, and have a tail about four feet; their color 
is a pale brown, or tawny yellow, and the male has a 
bushy mane. The male of the species known as Leo 
G is, however, without a mane, The lion of 
Africa is the finest and most ferocious of the genus. 
Their muscular strength is prodigious; their roar and 


fierceness terrible; but, when brought tame, and 
incer elder un B gr bogota dim die teepers 





Fig. 447. — LION. 
with them, and are often kind to small animals 


to play 

placed in their dens. The lioness brings forth from 

three to four cubs at a birth, and suckles them for a 

year, at which time their color is a mixture of reddish 

and gray, with a number of brown bands. The male 
attains maturity in seven, and the female in six, years 

The strength of the lion is such, that a single blow from 

his paw is sufficient to destroy most animals. — ( Ast.) 

Same as LEO, q. v. 

Lip, (/ip.) ( rom A.8. lippa.) (Anat.) The lips are com. 
posed of different muscular fasciculi, nerves, and vessela, 
covered by the skin and mucous membrane of the 
mouth. ey circumscribe the anterior aperture of 
that cavity, and are inservient to mastication, pronun- 
ciation, &c. They are distinguished into wpper and 
lower, and unite at each side, forming what are called 
the angles or comm es of the mouth. 

Lipari Islands, ( ‘ah-re,) a group of islands in the 

editerranean Sea, 12in number, and of volcanic origin 
lying off the N. coast of Sicily, bet. N. Lat. 389 20-389 
55/, and E. Lon. 14? 15/-15? 15^, Lipari, the pans 
is an island 18 m. in circumference, and fertile, produc- 
ing fruits in large quantities. Stromboli, another of 
ny > group, has a volcano in periodical activity. Pop. 

Lipoti, (le-p?tsk,) a town of Russia in Europe, on the 
, Carr o m. W.of Tambov. Manuf. Woollen cloths. 

. 12,790. 

Lipogram, legals A [From Gr. leipo, to expunge, 
and ma, a letter.) ( E) A writing in which some 
one letter is wholly omitted, 

Lippe-Detmold, (-i/tmóld,) a small state of N. Ger- 
many, b. W. and S. by Westphalia, and N. by Hanover; 
area, 445 sg. m.; C. Detmold. Pop, 111,362. 

Lip ehaumburg. See SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

Lippi, Fra Firpo, an eminent Italian painter, B. at 

orence, 1412. He ranks among the greatest painters 
before Rafaelle, and counts as his masterpieces the 
Coronation af he Virgin, the Death of San Bernardo, &c. 
D. in 1409. — His natural son, Filippino, 1460-1605, 
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achieved still greater eminence as a painter, excelling 
chiefly in the correct design and close finish of his cos- 
tumes and accessories. 

Liquefaction, (lik-we-fak'shiin.) [From L. liquefacio, 
I cause to melt.) Caen) The conversion of a solid into 
a liquid by the sole agency of heat. 

diqueur, (lik’yoor.) [Fr.] A name under which are 
known various pleasant spirituous beverages, in which 
some aromatic infusion generally predominates and 
gives to it & distinctive quality. Some are simple L., 
as noyan, Å anise-water, &c. Others have more 
saccharine and spirituous matter, as anisette, curagoa. 
And a third kind are the creams, or superfine L., such 
as rosolio, marasch: chartreuse, &c. 

Liquid, (lik’wid.) [L. liquidus.) (Phys) Fluids have 
been divided into two classes: elastic, and mon-elastíc — 
or those which do not sensibly diminish in bulk when 
subjected to pressure, The first class are airs or gases, 
the second liquids: hence we may define a liquid to be 
& fluid not sensibly elastic, the parts of which yield to 
the least re, and move easily on each other, — 
(Gram.) letter which has a smooth flowing sound, 
or which is easily pronounced after a mute ; 1, m, n, and 
r, are liquids, 

Liquidambar, (-dm/bdr.) (Bot.) The only gen. of 
the O. Altingiaceie, consisting of trees, with alternate, 
petiolate stipuled leaves, unisexual flowers in catkins, 
and fruit forming a sort of strobilus. They are natives 
of N. America, ide and Asia Minor. 

Wig'uorice. Sce GLYCYRRHIZA. 

Liquor San'guinis, (Physiol. and Chem.) fee 


BLoop. 

Lira, (le'rah.) [From L. libra.] A current silver coin of 
Italy, corresponding with the French franc in value, 
and divided into 100 centimes, 

Liriodendron, (-dén’drin.) [From Gr. leirion, a 
lily, and dendron, a 
tree.) (Bot.) A gon. 
of the 0. Magnolia» 
cer, the only repre» 
sentative of which 
js the well-known 
Tulip-tree (Fig. 
448), of the United 
States, which at- 
tains a height of 
14U fe. t, with a 






grayish-brown 46 A 
cracked bark, Tho @2 = 
leavesareroundish, — 747 
ovate, and 3-lobed, 1 
The flowers resem- 
ble tulips iu size 
and appearance, — 
The bark bas a bite 
tor, aromatic taste, 
and contains a bit- 
ter principle called 
Liriodendrin. It is ono of the most beautiful ornaments 
of pleasure-grounds. 

Lisbon, (lizbzn,) [Port. Lisnoa,] a city of Portugal, C. 
of that kingdom, and of the p. Estremadura, near the 
mouth of the Tagus; N. Lat, 38? 42/ 26", W. Lon. 9° 8 
25”. Built along the slopes of a series of hills, L. as 
seen from the water presents a highly ornate and pic- 
turesque appearance. It was almost destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1755; but the ruined part has been hand- 
somely rebuilt, and contain: many beautiful edifices, 
including numerous churches and convents, The har- 
bor is one of the finest in the world, and will accommo- 
date 1,000 ships with the greatest safety, Z, is the scat 
of an active commerce. Pop. 224,063. 

Lisburn, (lizbürn, a thriving town of Ireland, co, 
Antrim. on the Lagan, 9 m. S.8.W. of Belfast, Mazufs. 
Linens, damaska, Ropa, &c. Pop. 11,957. 

Lisieux, (/e-se-oo’,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Cal- 
vados, 28 m. E. of Caen. Pop. 12,617. 

V'Islet, (/él-la’,) in Canada E., a &.E. co., b. N.W. by 
me mM Lawrence; area, 1,220 sq. m.; C. L'Islet. Pop. 

3,517. 

Lissa, (Iissah,) a manuf. town of Prussia, grand-duchy 
of Posen, 44 m. S. of the city ef Posen. Near this 
place, Peter the Great gained a great victory over the 
Swedes in 1708. Pop. 10,008. 

Lissa, (lees'sah,) (anc. Jssa,) an island of the Adriatic, 
lying off the coast of Dalmatia, 33 m. S.W. of Spalatro. 
lts waters were the scene of a great naval battle fought 
July 20, 1866, in which the Austrian fleet commanded 
by Admiral Tegethoff defeated that of the Italians 
under Persano. 

Bist, (list.) [A.S.; Fr. lice.) (Arok) Rame as FILLET, 
q. v. —( Naut.) The leaning of a ship to one side, as 
when her cargo has become shifted. — pl. (Chivairy.) 





B. 


Fig. 448. — TULIP-TREE. 
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The enclosure in which the knights of olden days held 
their jousts and tournaments. 

Listerism. Antiseptic surgery, a system introduced 
by Sir Joseph Lister. The theory and system are now 
accepted by all surgeons, and have removed many_of 
the dangers of surgical operations. 


Liszt, Franz, (list,) a distinguished Hungarian musi- 


cian, B. at Raiding, 1811, after a career of almost um 
exampled éclat as a performer upon the pianoforte, he 
entered a convent, took orders, and received the tom 
sure in 1865. 

Litany, (Ht'ah-ne.) [From Gr. litaneia, a supplication.] 
(Eccl.) A solemn form of supplication to God. Roman 
Catholic Z. are either addressed toa number of saints, 
who are successively invoked, as in the L. of the saints, 
or to a particular saint, The three most in general use 
are the L. of the Saints, the L. of the Name of Jesus, and 
the L. of Our Lady of Loretto. In the liturgy of the 
Anglican Church, the Z. holds a prominent place, as 
forming part of the ritual of morning prayer, but it 
contains no invocation of the Virgin or the Saints, 

Litchfield, (lich’feeld,) in Connecticut, a N.W. co., b. 
N. by Mass. ; area, 900 sq. m.—A town and C. of above 
county, 31 miles W. of Hartford.—In Illinois, a thriving 
town of Montgomery county, about 46 miles south of 
Springfield. 

Lit de Justice, (Fr. Hist.) Ree BED or JUSTICE. 

Literati, (lit-ür-ah'te.) [From L, literatus, learned.] 
In its most general sense, a term which designates men 
of letters as a body. In China, it is applied to that class 
of learned men from which the mandarins are chosen, 
—(Antiz.) Those persons who were branded with let- 
ters as a mark of ignominy. 

Literature, (lit'ür-ah-tür.) [From L. litere, letters.] 
A term which in a general sense comprehends all hu- 
man knowledge preserved in writing. In a more usual 
application, it excludes positive science; in a still more 
limited sense, it comprises only what is known by the 
term Belles Lettres, q. v. 

a eh ba (tithedrp’) (Chem.) Fused oxide of lead. 

^e LEAD. 

Lithiasis, (lith-ah-sts.) [From 6r. lithos, a stono.] 
( Med.) The formation of stone iu the bladder or kidney 

Lithic Acid, edid (Chem.) Same as Urte Acin, q.v. 

Lithium, (lith'e-tim.) (Chem) A metallic element 


belonging to the alkali group. It occurs in very mi- 
nute quantities, but is somewhat woilely spread. Tho 
metal is silver-white, much resembling potassium in its 


properties ; a freshly-cut surface tarnishes very readily 
It is softer than lead, and may be drawn out into wire, 
and welded together by pressure at the ordinary temp, 
It is the lightest known solid, its sp. gr. heing only 
0578. It melts at 3569, and at a much higher temp. 
burns with a most intense white light. When thrown 
on to water it oxidizes rapidly, and floats about, but 
does not melt or inflame. Thrown en to strong nitrio 
acid it takes fire, burning with an intense white light. 
It forms several compounds, At. weight, 7; symbol Li. 

Lith’ocarp, (-kahrp.) [From Gr. lithos, and karpos, 
fruit.) (Zal.) Fossil or petrified fruit. 

Lithochromics, (-króm'ikz.) Same as chromo-lithog- 
raphy. Boe LITHOGRAPHY. 

Lithogenesy, (j3'v'e-s.) m Gr. lithos, and gené- 
sis, a beginning.] (Nat, Hist.) The science of the origin 
of minerals, and of the causes of their forin, character, 
and the like. 

Lithogly pties, (-glip'tikz.) [From Gr. lithos, and 
glypho, 1 engrave.) The art of gem-engraving. 

Lithography, (lith-óograh-fe.) [From Gr. lithos, a 
stone, and graphein, to deliveate.| An art nearly allied 
to engraving; in which the lines, instead of being cut 
into the stone (the substitute for the plate), are drawn 
upon it with an unctuous material, or “ink,” to which 
the printing-ink adheres, and is imparted to the paper 
in the process of printing; the stone being absorbent 
of water, the surface is damped, and the ink with which 
the design is printed being repelled from those portions 
80 wetted, and attracted by those with which the design 
is traced, a fac-simile is yielded that is capable of bein 
transferred and multiplied to an almost unlimited 
extent. In skilful hands, the results are truly beautifu?, 
and elevate this branch of art to a very high position 
in the estimatien of connoisscurs, It is an art which 
originated in the early part of the present century, 
Alois Senefelder, a German artist, claiming the merit 
of its discovery. It was speedily practised and im 
proved by others, unti] it has now reached so high a 
Btage of perfection that when used to reproduce the 
effect of a colored drawing it is most successful. Litho- 

raphic stones of the best quality were first found near 
unich, but have since been found in the U. States, 
Canada, England, France, &c. Their hue is of a yek 
lowish-gray, uniform throughout, and free of spote or 
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veins. — Chromo - lii phy. The art of printing in 
colors from stone. A drawing in outline is made in the 
ordinary way, and transferred to as many different 
stones as there will be colors employed — sometimes to 
Bo many as thirty or more. The first stone, generally 
that required for flat local tints, is covered with litho- 
graphic ink, in those places in which there is to be solid 
color ; and the different gradations are produced by rub- 
bing the stone with ing stuff, or tint ink, which is 
made of soap, shellac, &c., and, where necessary, with a 
colored lithographic chalk. The stone is then washed 
ever with nitrous acid, &c. ; and, as in ordinary cases, a 
proof is taken, after which the lithographic ink is im- 
mediately washed off with turpentine. If the proof is 
satisfactory, the stone is ready for use. The other 
stones are treated in the same way for the other colors 
— of course each impression must be printed with all 
the stones. The colors are ground up with linseed oil. 

Lithol s (L'ith-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. lithos, and logos, a 
treatise.] (Min.) That branch of science which treats 
of rocks or stones in their mineralogical aspect. — 
repu A description of concretions. 

Liíthontripties, (-triptiks) [From Gr. lithos, and 
tribo, I cause to dissolve.] (AMed.) That class of medi- 
cines invested with the supposed power of preventing 
or dissolving calculi in the urinary passages. 

Lithotint, (liU'o-tint.) [From Gr. lithos, and Eng. tint. 
(Fine Arts.) A process by which the effect of a marke 
or tinted drawing can be obtained on stone by the aid 
of Kithography. 

Lithotom y, (lith-ót'o-me.) [From Gr. lithos, and temnein, 
tocut.] (Surg.) The operation or art of cutting into 
the bladder, in order to extract one or more stones or 
calculi from it. 

Lithotrity, (lith-ót're-te) [From Gr. lithos, a stone, 
and teiro, I shatter.) (Surg.) The operation or art of 
breaking, bruising, or sawing the stone in the bladder. 
It was invented N the French surgeon Civiale, and 
first performed by him in 1824. This operation is so 
simple, attended with so little danger, and productive 
of so little pain, as to render it immeasurably prefera- 
ble to lithotomy. The instrument used is called the 
lithotriptor. 

Lithoxyle, (it’cks-il.) [From Gr. lithos, and zylon, 
wood.] (Pul) Petrified wood. 

Lithuania, (lith-u-a'ne-ch,) the former name of a 
country of Europe, united to Poland in 1569, and now 
forming part of the Russian dominions. The principal 
rivers are the Dnieper, Dwina, Niemen, Pripet, and Be- 
resina. It is a flat region, fertile in corn, and produces 
honey, wood, pitch, and great quantities of wool; also, 
excellent little horses, which are never shod, their 
hoofs being very hard. There are vast forests, in which 
are bears, wolves, elks, wild oxen, lynxes, beavers, wild 
cats, &c., and eagles and vultures are common. ZL. is 
now comprised in the Russian govts. of Grodno, Minsk, 
and Wilna. 

Litmus, (li/^miis.) (Chem.) A vegetablecoloring matter 
extracted from various species of the gen. Roccella. It 
is colored blue by the alkalies and red by acids, and, ou 
this account, is much used in the preparation of test- 
papers. 

Litorinidze, (li-o-rin'e-de.) (Zodl.) The Periwinkle 
fam., comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have 
the shell spiral, turbinated or depressed, the aperture 
rounded, and the operculum horny. They inhabit the 
sea near the shore, and feed on alga. k 

Litre, (le'tr.) [Fr., from Gr. lifra.] A French standard 
measure of capacity, being a cubic décimetre — that is, 
a cube, each of whose sides is 3.937 inches. It contains 
61:028 cubic inches, and is, therefore, rather less than 
our imperial quart, which contains 69:3185. Fouranda 
half L. are about equal to the Eng. imp. gall. 

Litter, (iittàür.) rom Fr. lit, a PA A kind of 
movable couch, chiefly used for the transport of sick 
or wounded persons, being supported by shafts, and 
borne between two men or horses. In the E. Indies, it 
takes the name of palanquin. 

Little Blue Creek, (-krék,) in Missouri, is an incon- 
siderable affluent of the Missouri river, which it enters 
in Jackson co. On its banks, in Oct., 1864, a smart 
action was fought bet. Gen. Curtis' Union command and 

.. & force of Confederates under Gen, Stirling Price, in 
which the latter were defeated. 

Little Falls, (fauie) in New York, a manuf. town of 
Herkimer co., 75 m. W.N.W.of Albany. Pop. 5,387. 
Little Rock, (-rók,) a town, C. of Arkansas, Pulaski 
co. on the Arkansas river, abt. 300 m. from its em- 
bouchure into the Mississippi, in N. Lat. 349 40’, W. 
Lon. 839 MY, It lies in the centre of a fertile and flour- 
ishing region, and is the seat of the State arsenal and 

nitentiary. 
ttleton, Tuomas, (lit'tl-Cán,) an English jurist, flour- 
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ished in the reign of Edward IV., and D. in 1481. His 
Tenures, with the Commentary upon them from the pen 
of Sir Edward Coke, constitute the standard authority 
for the law of real estate in English-speaking countries. 

Littorale, (The,) (/it'to-rahl,) a maritime p. of the 
Austrian empire, oztonding along the N.E. coast of the 
Adriatic from Trieste to Fiume, and comprising the 
provs. Geertz, Gradisca, Istria, and Trieste. Area, 150 

eE m. ron, ore [F ei cd T 

urgy, (i e.) rom Gr. leitourgeo, I perform a 
public oftice.] (he) A name under which is known 
those set fogms of prayo: which have been generally 
used in the Christian Church. 

Livadia, (levah'de-ah,) (anc. pray a town of 
Greece, on the Hercyno, 60 m. N.W. of Athens, in the 
vicinity of the celebrated cave and oracle of Tropho- 
pos and the fouutains of Lethe and Mnemosyne. Pop. 


,000. 
Live-grass, (liv’-grds.) (Bot.) Seo Eragrostis. 
Live’-oak. (Bo.) See Quercus. 

Live Oak, (liv 6k,) in Texas, a S. by E. co.; area, 1,200 

sq. m.; C. Oakville. 

Liver, (liv’tir.) [From A.S. lifer.] (Anat.) The largest 
land in the y, and the organ by which the bile is 
formed (Fig. 449). It is very heavy, of a brownish-red 

color, and occupies the whole of the right hypochon- 
drium and a part of the epigastrium. Above, it cor- 
responds to the diaphragm; below, to the stomach, 
transverse colon, and right kidney ; behind, to the ver- 
tebral column; and before, to the base of the chest. 
Its upper surface is convex; the lower, irregularly 





Fig. 419. — TRANSVERSAL VIEW OF THE THORACIC AND 
ABDOMINAL CAVITIES. 
1, Heart; 2,2, lungs, drawn sideways to show the heart; 3, dia- 
phragm; 4, liver ; 5, gall-bladder; 6, stomach ; 7, small intes- 
tine; 8, colon. 


convex and concave. The hepatic artery and vena 
porta furnish it with the blood necessnry for its nutri- 
tion and the secretion of bile. The hepatic veins convey 
away the blood which has served those purposes, Be- 
sides bile, the L. forms sugar, and isa great assimilat- 
ing organ. It is liable to a number of diseases. The 
pp. are: hepatitis or inflammation, cancer, biliary cal- 
euli, encysted or other tumors or tubercles, &c. 

Liver 1, (liv'ür-pool,) an important fortified sea- 
port, borough, and commercial emporium of England, 
co, Lancaster, on the estuary of the Mersey, 32 m. W. 
by 8. of Manchester. This place constitutes the grand 
entrepót of the trade with the U. States, and possesses 
shipping interests on a giguntic scale, The famous 
docks here, 9 m. in length, and unsurpassed with re- 
gard to massiveness of construction and extent of ac- 
commodatien, were constructed at a cost of $65,000,000. 
L. is te maih channel of intercommunication by steam 
between England and the U. States, Pop. 1881, 552,508 
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Liv'erpool, a seaport of Nova Scotia, C. of Queens cò., 
t on the Liverpool R.. 75 m. S.W.of Halifax. The harbor 
isa Sere one, and is furnished with a revolving light. 
Liverwort (-wiirt.) (Hot) The popular name of 

the HEPATIOEA, q. v, 

Livery, (liv'ür-e.) [From Fr. livrer, to surrender.] In 
its most usual sense, the distinctive dress worn by the 
undef male servants in = households, families of 
distinction, &c. — (Eng. Hist.) A term which embraces 
the di lds or “co: panies” of the city of London :— 
derived i the circumstance that members of the 
same formerly wore robes similar to those worn by the 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs, 

Livingston, Epwanrp, (Uv'ing-sHin) an American 
jurist and statesman, B. in Columbia co., N. Y., 1764, 
after acquiring great eminence as an advocate in New 
York city, was sent to Con by the Democratic 

rty in 1704, and again in 1796 and 1798. Afterwards 

e served tho offices of District Attorney of the U. States 
and Mayor of New York, and acted as aid-de-camp to 
Gen. Jackson at the battle of New Orleans; and in 
1821 revised the penal code of Louisiana. After sitting 
as representative in Congress from that State, 1823-9, 
he entered the Senate; became in 1831 secretary of 
state, and two years later minister-plenipotentiary to 
France. D. 1836. His t work, System of Penal 
Law, or Criminal Codes (1833), in which he opposes 
the infliction of the death penalty, has been much 
eulogized by European jurists. — Z., Parr, p. at Al- 
bany, 1716, while a member of Congress, 1774-6, ed 
the Declaration of Independence. D. 1813. — L., Ros- 
ERT, an American statesman, brother of Edward Z., 
above mentioned, B. in N. Y., 1748, sat in Congress in 
1776, and assisted in drawin up the Declaration of 
National Independence, In the pach year he be- 
came chancellor of his native State; in 1781-3, secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs; and in 1801, minister 
to France, where he shared in the negotiations carried 
on for the purchase of Louisiana. D. 1813. 

Liv'ingston, in Ilinois, a N. by B. central co.; rea, 
1,000 sq. m. €. Pontiac.—In oe ae B.E. parish ; 
arra, 900 a. m. € mg oem =L ichigan, a S.E. 
co. } area, 516. sq. m.; owell.—In Missouri, a N.W. 
cettral county; area, 530 sq. m. ©, Chillicothe.— 
In New Fork, a western county; area, 640 eq. m. C. 


enbree 

Liv'ingstone, Davi, a Scottish explorer, óf humble 
parentage, B. near Glasgow, 1815. As an agent of the 
London Missionary Society, 1840-56, he labored and 
travelled in the interior of Africa. In 1858 he again 
visited that continent and explored the river Zambesi, 
until then unknown to Europeans, In 1865 he started 
from England on a third expedition, with a view to ex- 
plore the countries ing in the far interior beyond 
Lake Nyassa. In 1871 the "New York Herald” dis- 
patched Mr. Stanley, one of its correspondents, in 
search of L., from whom nothing had been heard since 
May 13, 1869. Mr. Stanley found him at Ujiji and left 
him in March, 1872. L. died from dysentery at Itaca, 
March 19, 1878. The labors of Z. in African wilds are 
detailed in his Missionary Travels and Researches in 


South Africa (1857); anda Ni x iti 
baer [Med i ; and a Narrative of an Expedition 
Liv'ius, (Trrus.) Seo Livy. 
neah, ) 


Livonia, gue. LrrLtANDÜA,) a govt. of 
Russia in Europe, one of the so-called Baltic Provs., b. 
N. by Esthonia, W, by the Baltic and Gulf of Riga, and 
B. by Courland ; area, 18,775 sq.m. Surface, generally 
undulating; soil, tolerably fertile. Its numerous forests 
constitute, with the fisheries, its chief natural wealth. 
Q. Riga, From 1237 till 1661 this region belonged to 
the military order of Sword-bearers, It was afterward 
held by Poland and by Sweden, and ultimately annexed 
to Russia in 1721. Pop. 990,784. 

Livre, (I'ver.) P from L. /ibra, a pound.] Formerly, 
a coin current in France, and of various denotninations 
&nd values, the standard being the L. Tournois (of 
Tours ; the L. Parisis (of Paris) ranked next in value, 
being worth 6-4ths of the L. Tournois In 1795 the L. 
ne place to the ig y existing unit (80 francs — 

1 Livres Tournois) The term also designated a unit 
of weight, equal to 17,267 oz. avoirdupois, and super- 
seded by the present kilogramme. 

Ivy, Titus Livius, (lite) an eminent Roman his- 
torian, B. at Patavium (Padua), 59 n. C., was a promi- 

nent character at the court of Augustus, and enjoyed 

that monarch's patronage. His fame rests upon his 
great history of Rome, called by him Annales, origi- 
nally consisting of 112 books, of which 35 have come 
down to modern times, together with 140 books in an 
epltomized form, su to have been wfitten by an 
Wsknown author. His history is chiefly remarkable 
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for the wealth of verbal imagery and expressive diction 
it displays. A 


Lixiviation, (liks-iv-e-a'shiin.) [From L lixtviem, a 


lye.) (Chem.) The process of extracting alkaline salts 
from ashes, by pouring upon them water, which, in 
issolves out the salts. 


e through them, 
L zard, (liz'üárd.) (Zoöl.) See LACERTIDA. 
Lizard Point, or THE LizARD, the southernmost 


headland of England, co. Cornwall, abutting upon the 
English Channel, 23 m. E.S.E. of Land's End; N. Lat. 
49? 87’ 66", W. Lon. 69 11’ 17". It is the point of land 
usually first made by sea- ping ships bound from the 
8.and W. Ithas two fixed lights, placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to each other, and respectively 225 and 251 feet 
above sea-level. 


Liz'ard’s Tail, (Bot) See SAURURUS. 
Llama, (lah/mah.) (Zotl.) The popular name of the 


genus Auchenia (q. V.) family Camelide. The Llama 
proper (Fig. 55), and the Alpaca or Peruvian Sheep, 
which is entirely confined to Peru, are, according to 
Cuvier, only domesticated forms of the Guanaco ( Ax- 
chenia lama), while Humboldt considers them as 
distinct species, The Vicugfia (Auchenia Metri 
which belongs to the same genus, is a more beautifu. 

than any of its congeners (Fig. 450). In size, it 





Fig. 450.— vicvaRa. 
1s intermediate between the llama and the alpaca, Its 
neck is longer and more slender than theirs; its wool 
is also finer, short, and curled. It is of a rich brown 
color, with patches of white across the shouldera, and 
the inner side of the legs. The Vicugfia inhabits the 
most deeolate parts of the Cordillera, at great elevations; 
HA me wild goat and the antelope, it is a very active 
animal. 


Llanelly, (11n-2le,) a seaport of England, 8. Wales, 


co. Carmarthen, 13 m. S.E. of the town of Carmarthen, 
Copper and lead-smelting is carried on, and vast quan. 
tities of coal exported, Pop. 18,529. 


Llano, (/ah'no,) in Texas, a 8. central co.; area, 750 sq. 


m.; C. Llano, 


Llanos, (lah'nds.) (Sp., plains.) (Geog.) The name 


which has reference to the vast prairie-like expanses 
of territory in 8. America, bet. the upper waters of the 
Amazon and the Caribbean Sea, and corresponding with 
what are termed pampas in the more S. parts of the 
same continent. They are treeless and infertile, and 
occupy an aggregate area of abt. 850,000 sq. m. 


Lloyd's, (loidz.) (Com.) An association of underwriten; 


shipowners, and merchants, established at the Roy 
Exchange, London. They have agents all over the 
world, who forward to head-quarters the earliest news 
of the departure, the arrival, and the loss of or damage 
to, vessels. The name originated in the fact of a man, 
named Lloyd, keeping a coffee-house in the early part 
of the 18th cent., at which persons interested in ship- 
ping were in the habit of meeting. — Lloyd's Register 
of British and Foreign Shipping is a distinct association, 
the object of which is to ascertain the character and cots 
dition of "mg by the examination of competeht persons, 

bch.) (Zoól.) A small European fish, about 4 
inches long, fam. Cyprinide. 


Load, (iód.) [From A.S. Med (Com.) A quantity of 


various artieles boagnt and sold ín trade; thus, a D. of 
unhewn timber consists of 40 cub. ft.; a L. of squared 
timber, 50 cub. ft.; a L. of inch boards, 600 sq. ny L. of 
bricks, 500; a D. of lime, 82 bush.; a Z of sand, 90 Dueb 
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Eondstone, (lod'stin) (Min.) The name given to the 
magnetic oxide of iron, probably from the property it 
has of pointing N. and S. if properly suspended. It is 
a hard stone, varying in color from reddisti-black to 
deep gray. It is composed of iron and oxygen in the 

roportion of 73 parts of the former to 27 of the latter. 

t was discovered by the Greeks, and probably long be- 
fore them by the Chinese, that tliis stone has the power 
of attracting soft iron, and it has also long been known 
$o be capable of communicating attractive power toa 
steel bar which is rubbed with it. 

Loam, (lém.) [From A.8. laom.] (Agric) A term used 
to designate a soil consisting of a mixture of clay, sand, 
and lime, with animal and vegetable matters in a state 
of intimate mixture. The clay varies from 20 to 50 
per cent.; the proportion of lime is generally not more 
than 5 per cent. Loamy soils ure among the best and 
most fertile of soils, They are not stiff and tenacious 
like clay soils, and they are much more fertile than 
sandy soils. Even in mere mechanical properties, they 
are superior to both. 

Loan, (lén.) [A.S. Man.] (Law.) A sum of money lent 
to another, generally on the security of a promissory 
note or bond, the guarantee of a third party, or the 
possession or assignment of property by bill of sale. 
Sometimes it is effected by govts. on the pledge of cer- 
tain taxes set apart to pay the interest ; — this is called 
n public loan. 

Loanda, (lo«n'dah,) an island of W. Africa, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, situate near Angola. It is 20 miles in 
length, and of but little importance. 

Loango, (lo-inj'go,) a kingdom of S.W. Africa, skirtin 
the 8. Atlantic Ocean, fram Cape Lopez, in 8. Lat. 0$ 
44' to the river Zaire, which separates it from the king- 
dom of Congo. Its surface is thickly covered with 
forests. Exp. Ivory and wax, Pop. Unascertained. — 
Loaxao, C. of above state, lies near the seaboard, 130 
m. N. of the mouth of the Zaire, in N. Lat. 4? 40/, E. 
Lon. 12° 30', Pop. estim. at 20,000. 

Loasaceze, (loah-si'se-e) (Bot) The Chili Nettles, 
an O. of plants, all. Cactales, consisting of herbs with 
rigid or stringing hairs, opposite or alternate exstipulate 
leaves, and showy flowers. They belong to the cool 
regions of Peru and Chili, 

Lobau, Gronars Mouton, Comte DE, (lob'ow,) a marshal 
of France, n. at Phalsbourg, 1770. He became a gen. 
of division In 1807 ; distinguished himself in the battles 
of Eckmühl, Aspern, and Lobau; served in the invasion 
of Russia; and was taken prisoner at Waterloo. In 
1830 he received the command of the National Guard, 
and D. in 1833. 

Lobe, (lób.) [L.lobus.] (Anat.) Any fleshy protuberant 
part; as, the lobes of the lungs, or of the ears, — ( Bot.) 
A division of a simple leaf. 

Lobelia, (lo-be'le-ah.) (Bat.) See LOBELIACE®. 

Lobelinceæ, (lo-be-Le-a'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 
all. Campanales, consisting of milky herbs or shrubs 
with alternate or exstipulate leaves, corolla irregularly 
five-lobed, fruit capsular, sceds numerous, with albu- 
men. They are chiefly found in tropical and sub-tropi- 
cal regions. Numerous species of the typical genus 
Lobelia, such as L. cardinalis, the Cardinal flower, Z. 
syphilitica, &c., are cultivated in gardens for the splendor 
of their flowers, which present every shade of scarlet, 
purple, and blue. Z. inflata, a N. American species, 
sometimes called Indian Tobacco, possesses very acrid 
properties, Given in small doses it operates as a diapho- 
retic and expectorant, in larger ones as an emotic, while 
in excessive doses it acts as a powerful acrid narcotic 
pon, causing great prostratiom, convulsions, and 
death, 

Loblolly-wood, (105-I0l'le-) (Bot.) See CUPANIA. 

Lobos, (lo'bós,) an island of Mexico, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; N. Lat. 279 15’, W. Lon. 110? 46’. — Another, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, p. Vera Cruz, in N. Lat. 21° 26’, W. 
Lon, 979 8. 

Lobster, (lob/stitr.) (ZoUl.) Sec Macrurans, 

Local, (lkdl) [From L. localis] Pertaining or re- 
lating to a fixed or limited portion of space. 

Location, (-ka'shiin.) [Fr. from L, locatio.) (Law.) 
A contract by which a hire is agreed to be given for 
the use of anything, or for the labor of any person. 

Loentive, (/o'kah-tiv.) (Gram.) That case which has 
reference to locality. 

Loch, (/ok.) [Gael] (Geog.) Tn Scotland, a lake or an 
inlet of the sea: — corresponding with what in Ireland 
is written Lough. 

Lochaber-Axe, (lók'ah-bür-.) (Mil.) A heavy curtle- 
axe, formerly a favorite weapon among the Highlanders 
of Scotland. 

Lock, (/dk.) [A.8.loc.] (Mech.) A contrivance for se- 
curely fastening the door of a building, the lid of a box, 
de J; are of various forms, but the principle on which 
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thoy ure all constructed is the application of a lever 
(the key) to an interior bolt, by menns of a communica- 
tion from without; and the security of Z. depends upon 
the impediments (wards) which may be interposed be- 
twixt this lever and the bolt, and the impediments to 
the movement of the bolt (tumblers, &c.), which are to 
be thrown out of action by the key. Z. are known te 
be of great antiquity, because sculptures of what are 
similar to those now used in Egypt have been discovered 
on the great temple of Karnac, whence Denon infers 
they were known in Rgypt about 4,000 years since, — 
(Inland Navig.) The barrier or works of a canal, which 
confine the water where the change of level takes place; 
it is furnished with gates at each end, which separate 
the higher from the lower level. “When a boat passes 
up the canal, the lower gates are opened, and the bout 
passes into the L., after which the gates are shut. A 
sluice, communicating with the upper part of the 
canal, is then openód, and the Z. rapidly fills with 
water, elevating the boat on its surface. As soon as 
the L. is filled to the highest water-level, the upper 
gates are opened, and the boat, being now on the level 
of the upper part of the canal, passes on its way. The 
reverse of this process is performed when the boat is 
descending the canal, The amount of elevation and 
descent made by the Z. of a canal is termed the lockage. 
—(Gun.) That part of a musket or fowling-piece which 
contains the apparatus for igniting the charge by per- 
cussion. 

Locke, Jony, (!*,) an English philosopher, B. in 
Somerset, 1632, received his education nt Westminster 
and Oxford. After filling a diplomatic and other publie 
positions, he became Commissioner of Appeals in 1638, 
and D. in 1704. ZL. was one of the most accomplished 
and erudite men of his time, and, among his multi- 
farious writings, one work stands preémineut— his well- 
known Essay on the Human Understanding (1690), which 
marks an epoch it the history of philosophy. In this 
work, which made its appenrance three years after the 

roduction of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia, the broad 
cote is asserted that the mind does not possess Innate 
ideas, and that all ideas, and, as a corollary, all their 
various combinations and associations, must be referred 
as to their origin to the faculties of perception and re- 
flection. 

Locked Jaw. (Med. See TETANUS, 

Lock Haven, (-Aàá'vu,) in Pennsylvania, a prosperous 
city, C. of Clinton co, on the W. arm of the Susque- 
hanna, 107 m, N.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

Lock port, (lok'port,) in New York, a town, C. of Niag- 
ara co. 306 m. W. by N. of Albany. It is a place of 
active and increasing trade. 

Loco-foco, (lo'ko-fo'ko.)) (Amer. Hist.) A cant desig- 
nation formerly given in the U. States toa member of 
the ultra-Democratic party. It originated in 1824, at a 
meeting of that party held in Tammany Hall, N. Y., 
when, on account of differences of opinion among the 
members present, the chairman ordered the lights to 
be put out, with a view to dismiss the meeting; but 
those who advocated extreme measures produced cer- 
tain friction-matches called loco-focos, which they kept 
lighted till they had accomplished. their object. 

Locomotion, (lo-ko-mo shuu.). (From L. loci motio, 
change of place.] The art or power of moving from 
place to place. The chief obstacles which oppose Z, 
or change of place, are gravity and friction, and the 
various kinds of mechanism which are intended to 
assist Z. are contrivances for obviating the effects ef 
these. 

Locomotive, Electric. The electric trolley system 
of street travel is being adapted to railroad service, 
powerful electric locomotives being built for this pur- 
pe Those used in the railroad tunnel at Baltimore 

nave a hauling power of 1,400 tons, the power being 
obtained from an overhead trolley wire. A lighter 
form of locomotive is used on the Nantasket Beach 
Electric Line in Massachusetts. These locomotives 
rau 60 miles an hour on their trial trip. It is cem- 
fidently asserted that electric locomotives can be made 
to run 12 miles or more per hour, 

Locomotive Engine, (lo-ko-mo'tiv)) (Mach) See 
STEAM-ENGINE, 

Locust, (lo‘kist.) [L. pd (Zo) A name com- 
mon to several orthopterons insects, divided into two 
families: 1, Locustariz, embracing grasshopper-like 
species, which have very long, slender antenne, four- 
jointed tarsi, and the females have a long ovipositor. 
Many of them, as for instance the Katydid, Cryto- 

hy concavus (Fig. 451), produce a stridulant noise 
y rubbing their wing-covers together. 2. Acrydii, 
embracing ver numerous species which have a large 
head, short and stout antenna, very strong hind-leys, 
threejointed tarsi, and no projecting ovipositor. Lo 
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wusts are found in almost all parts of the world, but 
they abound 
chiefly in tropi- 
cal and subtrop- 
ical countries, 
and most of all in 
Arabia and Af- 
rica, where the 
Migratory Locust 
(Aerydium migra- 
torium) do im- 
mense injury to 
vegetation, liter- 
ally devouring BR 
everything & 

green; and when I 
they migrate nd 

they fly in clouds, Fig. 451. 


darkeningtheair ^ KATYDID, (Crylophyllus concavus.) 
by their num- 
bers. 


quently repeated, for it is the inevitable precursor of 
famine and its horrible accompaniments. Even when 
dead, they are still productive of evil consequences ; 
since the putrefuction which arises from their incon- 
ceivable number is so great, that it is justly regarded as 
one of those desolating pestilences which almost depop- 
ulate whole districts of country. Sometimes, though 
not often, they appear in Europe, and produce the same 
effects. In the year 591 an army of unusually large lo- 
custs ravaged Italy ; and being at last cast into the sea 
(as seems for the most part to be their fate), a pestilence, 
it is alleged, arose from their stench, which carried off 
vast multitudes of men and beasts. In the Venetian 
territory, likewise, in 1478, more than 30,000 persons 
are said to have perished in a famine chiefly occasioned 
by the depredations of locusts. In Barrow's Travels 
it is stated, that in S. Africa the whole surface of the 
ground might literally be said to be covered with them 
foran area of 2,000 sq. m. The water of a very wide 
river was scarcely visible on account of their dead 
bodies that floated on the surface. The larvee are much 
more voracious than the perfect insects; and when 
they are on a march during the day, it is utterly im- 
possible to alter the direction in which they move, 
which is generally with the wind. Much controversy 
has arisen regarding the “locusts and wild honey " 
which were the food of John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. But wild honey is found in the clefts of the 
rocks of Judwa as abundantly as in the caves of Hin- 
dostan. And if we refer tc the book of Leviticus (xi. 
22), we shall find that locusts constituted a common 
food among the Jews; the different kinds which they 
were permitted to eat being there specified. Locusts 
are still now eaten in many countries, roasted, or fried 
in butter. They are also preserved in brine or dried in 
thesun. They thus appear in the markets of Arabia, 
Egypt, &c., and are even exported as an article of com- 


merce. 

Locusta, (-küstah.) [L.] (Bat) A spikelet of grasses ; 
that is to say, one of the collections of florets formed in 
such plants. 

Locustarize, (lo-küs-ta're-e.) (Zoil.) See Locust. 

Lo'eust-tree. (Bot) See HYMENÆA. > 

Locusteroo Caterpillar- moth. (Zoöl.) Bee 

0838U8. 

Lode, (!od.) [Ko A. 8. ladan, to lead.] (Mining.) A 
vein of metallic ore, or any regular vein or course, 
whether metallic or not. Those Z. which contain the 
ores of metals are said by the miners to be alive, but 
those which contain only stony matters are called dead 


lodes. 

Lodève, (lo-dév’,) a manuf. town of France, dep. Hé- 
rault, 30 m. W.N.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 10,567. 

Lodgm ient, (L5'mént.) [Fr./ogement.] (Mil.) A work 
raised with earth, gabions, fascines, &c., to cover the 
besiegers from the enemy's fire, and to prevent their 
losing a place which they have gained, and are resolved, 
if possible, to keep. 

i, (Lo'de,) a manuf, town of Italy, p. Milan, on the 
Adda, 18 miles S.E. of Milan, memorable for the great 
battle gained by Napoleon I. over the Austrians, May 
10,1796. Pop. 18,150. 

Loffoden Islands, (lo-fo'd'n,) a group lying off th 
coast of Norway, bet. N. Lat. 67° 40. 30, and E. 
Lon. 11° 40/-16° 20. They consist of 5 pretty large, 
and a number of &mall islands, all bleak, mountainous, 
and with but scanty vegetation ; and owe their sole im- 

rtance to the valuable fisheries which iie around. 
ear the southernmost of the group is the dangerous 
vortex known as the Maelstroin. p „000. 

Leg. [Du., heavy.) (Naut.) An apparatus used in the 

navigation of a ship at sea, consisting usually of a piece 











Happily for mankind, this calamity is not fre-| Logan, (lo'gdn,)an Indian chief of the Cayugas. 
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of board, forming generally the quadrant of a circle of 8 

or 6 inches radius; it is abt. 44 inch thick, and so bal- 

anced with lead nailed to the circular part, that it floats 
erpendicularly, with about two-thirds immersed. The 
-line is a thin cord, one end of which is fastened to 
the L., and the other wound round a reel in the ship's 
gallery. The L. thus poised keeps its place in the water, 
while the cord is unwound from the reel by the motiom 
of the vessel. The rate of progress which the latter 
makes is ascertained by the number of knots on the 
line run out while the glass is running down. There 
are other kinds of Z., but their principle and mode of 
use are similar. See KNor.— Loa-BoARD, two boards 
closing together like a book, and divided into columna, 
for the hours of the day and night, the direction of the 
wind, the course sailed, &c., in which an account of the 
ship’s way is marked.— LoG-nook, the book into which 
the contents of the log-board are transcribed.— Los- 

REEL, a reel in the gallery ofa ship, on which the log- 

line is wound. 

, B. 1725. 
In retaliation for the murder of liis family by a body 
of Ohio frontiersmen in 1774, he instituted & terrible 
war against the whites, which continued till his death, 
in a skirmish near Lake Erie, 1750. 

Logan, (lo'gàn,) in Illinois, a central co.; area, 625 sq. 
miles. Capital, Lincoln.—In Kentucky, a S.8. W. county, 
b B. by Tennessee; area, 600 square miles. Capital, 
Russellville.—In Ohio, a W. central co.; area, 457 sq. 
miles — Capital, Rellefontaine—In W. Virginia, a S.W. 
co,b.on Kentucky; area, 835 sq. m.; Capital, Logan 
Court-IIouse. 

Lognninces, (lo-gán-e-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Gentianales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with opposite entire leaves, and small flowers in axil- 
lary or terminal cymes or panicles. 

Loganite, (logàdn-it.) (Min.) A hydrated aluminous 
silicate, containing magnesia and protoxide of iron, 
found in the Laurentian Umetna or Canada, 

Logansport, (lo'gdnz-pórt,) in Indiana, a manuf. city, 
C. of Cento. on Eel Hiver, 70 m. W. by N. of Indian- 
npolis. 

Logarithms, (!o7'dr-itmz.) Jor. logos, proposition, 
and arithmos, number.] ( Math.) The exponents of a series 
of powers and roots, When the logarithms form a series 
of numbers in arithmetical progression, the correspoud- 
ing natural numbers form a series in geometrical pro- 
gression, Thus, 

Arithmetical: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
Geometrical: 0, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. 
The terms of the arithmetical progression show what 
powers of the root (in this case 2) will be equal to the 
corresponding terms in the geometrical. Thus 4 is the 
secoud power of 2; 32 is the fifth power, &c. The upper 
line, therefore, contains the logarithms of the lower; 
and logarithmic tables furnish the decimals correspond- 
ing to the intermediate numbers in the lower line. A 
table of all numbers to a certain limit, made according 
to an assumed root, or base, is called a logarithmic system. 
The use of L. in trigonometry was discovered by John 
Napier, and made known by him in a work published 
at Edinburgh in 1614.  Logarithinic tables are of great 
value, not only in trigonometry, astronomy, &c., but to 
all who have to make calculations with large numbers. 
For, to multiply numbers, we add their Z.; to divide 
them, we subtract their Z.; to raise them to powers, 
we multiply their L. by the exponents of the powers; 
and to extract any roots, we divide their ZL. by the ex- 
ponents of the roots. 

Loggia, (ódjah.) [It.; L.locus.] (Arch.) In Italian 
houses, an open arcade enclosing a passage or apartment, 

Logic, (/2jik.) [Fr. logique — Gr. logikus, pertaining to 
the faculty of reason.] Logic has been variously de- 
fined. Whately says it is the science as well as the art 
of reasoning. John Stuart Mill defines it as tlie sci- 
ence of the operations of the understanding, which are 
subservient to the estimation of evidence; that it is 
both the process itself of proceeding trom known 
truths to unknown, and all intellectual operations aux- 
iliary to this, Other writers restrict logic within much 
narrower limits, and define it as the science of the 
necessary laws of thinking. In this last sense, reason. 
ing is confined to what is termed ratiocination, a form 
of inference of which the syllogism is general type. 
So understood, logic owes its first exposition to the 
master-mind of Aristotle. All syllogistic reasoning 
supposes two propositions, called premises— both ex- 
pressed, or one expressed and the other understood — 
from which the conclusion to be arrived at is deduced. 
In many cases, it is evident that, if the premises be 
true, the conclusion drawn from them must be true 
also; but in many Others the premises may be true, 
and yet the conclusion be false. In the former there is, 
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but in the latter there fs not, a 
between the premises and the conclusion. * Every 
man is an animal; John is a man; therefore John is 
an animal," isa correct reasoning. “Every man is an 
animal; an angel is not a man; therefore an angel is 
not an animal,” is incorrect reasoning: the conclusion 
may be true, but it does not follow from the premises, 
This will be more evident from another example : — 
“Every man is an animal ; a horse is not a man; there- 
fore a horse is not an animal" Here the conclusion is 
false, though it follows just as much from the premises 
as the former. Every proposition either affirms or de- 
nies something; hence propositions are either afirma- 
tive or negative, Every proposition either affirms or 
denies something regarding an entire class, or regard- 
ing some member «i members of it; hence, proposi- 
tions are either universal or particular, 

Logisties, (isti) [From Gr. logistikos, skilled in 
arithmetic.] (Math.) The science of sexagesimal arith- 
metic, or a mode of computing by sixtieths; such as the 
division of a degree into 60 minutes, and & minute into 
60 seconds, &c. 

Logogriph, (lg’o-grif.) [From Gr. logos, a word, 
and griphos,a sieve.| Among the French, a kind of 
riddle, which consists in some elision or mutilation of 
words; its nature may be defined as being between an 
enigma and a rebus, 

Logos, (1796ós.) [ses from lego, I qnem! (Theol) This 
word, a8 occurring at the beginning of the gospel of 
Rt. John, was early taken to refer to the “second person 
of the Trinity, i. e., Christ." Yet what was the precise 
meaning of the Apostie, who alone makes use of the 
term in a manner which allows of a like interpreta- 
tion, and only in the introductory part of his gospel; 
whether he adopted the symbolizing usage in which it 
was employed by the various schools of his day ; which 
of their widely differing significations he had in view, 
ər whether he intended to convey a meaning quite pe- 
tuliar to himself: — these are some of the innum: le 
questions to which the word has given rise in divinity, 
and which, though most fiercely discussed ever since 
the first days of Christianity, are far from having found 
& satisfactory solution up to this moment. 

Logoty pes, (ldg/o-tipz.) [From Gr. logos, language, 
und typos, intataecion | Print.) Two or more letters 
cast in one type; as, æ, ff, &c. 

Logroño, (lo-grón'yo,) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, on the Ebro, 60 m. E. of Burgos, Near 
this place Edward the Black Prince defeated Henry of 
Trastamara in 1367. Pop. 11,500. 

Logwood, (léy/wiid.) (Dyeing. A very valuable dye- 
stuff, consisting of the cuttings or raspings of the wood 
of the Hiematozylon campechianum, a tree growing in 
Mexico and the neighboring countries. It is exten- 
sively employed for dyeing black with alum; but acids 
change tho color to red immediately. Its dyeing prop- 
erties are “ue to its containing a crystalline matter 
called hematoxylon, which is straw-yellow in Its pure 
state, but assumes a brilliant red under the influence 
of oxygen and alkalies, 

Loins, (loinz) (From A.S. lendenu.] (Anat) The 
region of tho kidneys, the space on each side of the 
back-bone, between the lowest of the false ribs and the 
upper portion of the haunch-bones, or the lateral por- 
tions of the lumbar region; called also the reins. 

Loire, (lwaw,) ihe principal river of France, which 
rises In the mountains of Ardèche; flows 120 m. by Puy 
to Roanne, where it begins to be navigable; then passes 
by Nevers, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, 
to Paimbæuf, where it enters the Bay of Biscay. Its 
course is 600 in. — A 8.E. dep. of France, bet. those of 
the Rhône and Puy-de-Dôme; area, 1,838 8q. m. Its 
surface is partially impinged upon by the mountains 
of the Cevennes and Forez. It is rich in minerals, coal 
in particular, C. 8t. Etienne, Pop. 537,108. 

Loire Inférieure, (-In-f/á're-oor,)) a W. dep. of 
France, washed W. by the waters of tho N. Atlantic, 
and intersected by the mstuary of the river Loire. 
Area, 2,654 sq. m. C. Nantes. Pop. 598,500, 

Loiret, (lwaw'ra,) a central and rich dep. of France, b. 
N. by Eure-et-Loire, and 8. by Cher and Niévre; area, 
2,614 sq. m. Its surface, tolerably level, is traversed 
throughout by the Loire. C. Orléans, . 857,110. 

Loir-et-Cher, redet y & central h dep., 
b. N. by Eure-et-Loire, and 8. by Indre; area, 2,452 sq. 
m.; C. Blois. Pop. 275,757, 

Loja, or Loxa, (lo/hah,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. 
Granada, 92 m. 8.E. of Seville, on the 8. slope of the 
Rierra Nev and formerly a place of much military 
importance. . 25,900. 

Lokeren, or Lockeren, (l2Vur-aín,) an im nt 
manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. Flanders, op the Deurne, 
13m. NB of Ghent. Fop. 16,900, 


connection | Lolards, (The,) (IZ''lard:z.) 
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rom Ger. lallen, te 
murmur a song, and pref. hard.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of early Reformers in Germany and England, The 
name was given in the first place to a class of persons 
in Germany and the Low Countries, who, in the 14th 
cent, undertook spiritual offices in behalf of the sick 
and the dead, and were greatly beloved by the people. 
Later, the term was conferred opprobriously upon 
heretics and schismatics in general, more particularly 
those who followed the teachings of John Wickliffe 


(q. v.). 
Lombard, (lŭmbärd.) (Geog.) A native or Inhab. of 
Lombardy, Italy. Anciently, in England, the word 


especially designated a banker or money-lender, because 
tho people of Lombardy first followed this bramch ef 
business. 


Lombardy, (lim'bdr-de) (It. Lombardia,) a large 
region and former kingdom of N. Italy, now embraced 
by the provs. of Brescia, Como, Bergamo, Cremong 

ilan, Mantua, Pavia, and Sondrio. Properly speakin 
its surface consists of the basin of the Po only, althoug| 
the name has commonly been extended so as to include 
the entire country between the Alps on the N. and 
Tasoany on the 8. This fertile belt of country, first 
peopled by the Siculi, became afterwards the successive 

rey of the Celts, the Etruscans, and the Gauls, which 

tter people named it Gallia Cisalpina. Later it 
under subjection of the Herull, Ostrogoths, and Longo- 
bardi —from which last-named the name Z. derives. 
In 843 it was created a separate kingdom, but Was not 
entirely severed from the Frankish monarchy till 888, 

-, From this time it was ruled by its own kings till 96 
when it was annexed to the German empire, Out 
the wrecks of the old independent kingdom now arose 
& number of independent duchies, as Friuli, Mantua, 
Susa, Piedmont, &c., and soon afterwards the republica 
of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Pavia. Later on, civil 
discords and the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
kept the country in a state of turmoil and stagnation. 
Then followed the history of the various oligarchies 
(so-called republics) of the great cities. In 1748, how- 
ever, the country under Austrian rule; and, in 
1796, it was converted by Bonaparte into the 7r 
dine Republic; Incorporated with the Cispadane Re 
public, 1797 ; with the Italian republic, 1802; and with 
the kingdom of Italy, 1805. In 1515 the great powers 
of Europe created ZL. into the so-called Ki of 
Lombardo- Venetia, and transferred it to Austria in ex- 
change for her territories in the Netherlands, Finally, 
after several revolts against Austrian rule, L. became, 
by the treaty of Villa-Franca, 1859, a Sardinian prov, 
and, at length, a unit of the new kingdom of Italy, 1866, 

Lombok, (mbaka considerable island of the Sunda 

roup, Malay Arch pelago, divided from Bali by the 
Rp angu eger Hi EE 

1 = ;a ,400 sq. m. It is populous, wel 
cultivated, and abounds in rice. = 

Loment, (lém’ént.) [L. lomentum, the pollen of beans.) 
(Bot) An indehiscent legume, which separates spon- 
taneously by a transverse articulation between each 


seed, 

Lomond, (Loch,) (l/mónd,) a picturesque lake of 
the Scottish Highlands, co, Dumbarton, having at ite 
E. extremity Ben Lomond, one of the highest moun- 
tains in Scotland. Area, 45 sq. m. Its surface is dotted 
with numerous wooded islands, and its scenery is of 
the most enchanting character. 

London, (lün'dün,) (L. Londinium; Fr. Londres,] the 
metropolis of the British empire, and with respect to 
extent, wealth, commerce, and pop., the most important 
city in the civilized world. It lies in the valley of the 
Thames, a river that intersects it in a great measure, 
dividing it, so to speak, bet. the co. of Middlesex on the 
N,, and that of Surrey on the S., the maximum portion 
being absorbed by the Middlesex side, In its limits are in- 
cluded, besides the city of L. proper, the city and liberties 
of Westminster, and the parliamentary boroughs of tha 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Hackney, Marylebone, South- 
wark, Lambeth, Chelsea, and Kensington. ‘The metro- 
politan area of L., by the census of 1871, embraced an 
area of 687 sq. m., equivalent to a square of territory 
of 2614 m. to the side. London Bridge (one of a sericea 
of 14 which span the river bet. its N. and 8. portions) 
marks the inland limit of the port of London, which 
embraces the river thence downward to Blackwall, a 
distance of bet. 6 and 7 m. Upon either side are com- 
modious docks for the reception of shipping — the whole 
occupying an area of abt. 450 acres. The West End ie 
the court and fashionable quarter, and the centre of 
British taste, and intelligence; the City, on the other 
hand, is the grand pivot around which revolves the 
chief commercial and monetary interests of the trading 
world at lage. To attempt any enumeration of tha 
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chief public buildings of this “ Modern Babylon" (as it 
has not inaptly been called) would be out of place here; 
and, indeed, its prominent characteristic is to be found, 
not so much in particular examples of architectural 
display,as in the general diffusion of wealth and in- 
dustry over so great a space, Besides its immense sea- 
ward commerce, reaching to every quarter of the globe, 
and the vast inland traffic of which it is the seat, Z. is 
also a great manufacturing centre, involving the fabri- 
cntion of almost every known article of utility and 
luxury. JZ. appears to have been a place of importance 
as far back as the time of the Roman emperor Nero; 
later it became the cap. of the E. Saxon kingdom; later 
yet, of the entire monarchy — dating its original charter 
of civil and municipal liberty from the time of the 
Norman Conquest. Its subsequent history is essen- 
tially incorporated with that of the nation. Pop (1891) 


4,231,431. 
£on'don, a flourishing town of Canada W., C. of Mid- 
dlesex co., on the Thames, 76 m. W. of Hamilton. Pop. 


23,500. 

London, tn Ohio, a vill., O. of Madison co, abt. 25 m. 

W. by 8. of Columbus, 

Londonderry, (law tan p. ) (often written simply 
Derry, } a N. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, b. N. by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and 8.E. by the waters of Lough Neagh. 
This co. is largely penetrated by the great arm of the 
sea eriled h Foyle. Arca, 810 sq. m. €. London- 
derry. . 173,932. 

Lon'donderry, a seaport of Nova Scotia, Colchester 
€o., on the N: Shore of Cobequid Bay, 65 m. N. of Hali- 


fax. Pop. 4,781. 

Long, (ong) [A. 8. lang.) (Mus. A character noted 
thus P, the length of which in common time is equiva- 

ee to Ney rede) onn. len Th 

ngevity, (J e. rom ge vus, aged. e 
es hber Of existence to an advanced el Bee 
IoRTALITY. 

Longfellow, Henry WapswonTH, (ldng‘fel-In,) a dis- 
tinguished American poet, B, at Portland, Me., 1807, 
graduated at Bowdoin Ooll., 1825, and afterward spent 
several gears in Europe, In 1838 he entered upon the 
chair of languages and the belles-lettres nt llarvard 
Vane One year later he made his début as an 
author with his romance called Hyperion, and the col- 
lection of poems bearing the title of Voices of the Night. 
The latter at once placed him in the front rank of 
American bards. His literary career thenceforward 
was a series of triumphs. It would be difficult to praise 
one thing above another where all are excellent — suf- 
fice it that in this place mention Is merely made of his 
Inter and chief productions; viz. the drama of the 
Spanish Student (1843); Evangeline n The Golden 
Legend (1851); The sS of Hiawatha (1855); The Court 
ship of Miles Standish (1858); and a masterly translation 
of the * Divine Comedy" of Dante (1867). D, Mar, 24 82. 

Longford, (long furd,) a co. of Ireland, p. Letnster, 
divided from Roscommon by the river Shanpon; area, 


421 sq.m. Soil fertile. O. Longford. Fop. 64,408. 
Longicorn, it page siete (Zodl.) See CaRAMBYCIDA. 
Longimetry, ( im‘e-tre.) [From L. and 


Gr. metron, measure.] The art of measuring lengths or 
distances, both accessible and inaccessible, 
Longinus, (lonji‘nus,) one of the greatest of Greek 
critics and philosophers, flourished during the 3d cent. 
After founding a celebrated school of rhetoric and 
Platonic philosophy at Athens, he resorted to the court 
ef Zenobia, the famous queen of Palmyra, where he 
acted as her chief adviser during the war carried on 
against Aurelian. After the latter had triumphed, he 
put Z. to death, 273 a.D. The only work which has been 
preserved of this eminent writer 1s the celebrated 
Treatise on the Sublime. 
tang. s'land, in New Fork, an extensive island, lying 
bet. N. Lat. 409 33-41? 6, and W. Lon. 729-149 2^, It is 
separated from the city of New York by the East 
River, and from Connecticut by Long Island Sound, 
being abt. 115 m. long, by a maximuin breadth of 20 
m. Its coasts are indented by numerous bays and 
inlets, and lined with watering-places and fertile farms. 
Itis politioslly divided into the 3 cos, of King's, Queen's, 
and Suffolk. The pp. cities are Brooklyn (opposite New 
York), Flushing, and Jamaica, This island was once in- 
habited by 13 Indian tribes. Sir Henry Clinton landed 
on it, Aug. 22, 1776, with 9,000 British troops, defeated 
Gen. Putnam, and compelled Washington to evacuate 
the island. — Lona Is_anp BOUND, forms a very consid- 
erable strait bet. Connecticut and Long Island and 
the mainland of N. Y. On the W. it connects with the 
Atlantic by the Kast River, flowing into New York Bay, 
and on the E. by a narrow channel called the Race. Its 
coasts are picturesque, and its waters are navigated by 
ipnumeroble sailing craft and steamers plying bet. New 
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York, the ports cn its banka, and those farter E. It se 
ceives the Thames, Housatonic, and Connecticut rivera 


Long Island, (-kind,) one of the Bahama Islands, in 
Lat. 21° 43’ N., Lon. 75° 19% B. 
Long Island City. in New York, a town of Queen's 


co, 

Longitude, (lou'Jetiid,) (From Y. longitudo, length., 
(Geag.) The angle between two meridional planes, one 
passing through a particular station, the other a fixed 
lane of reference. L.is commonly measured E, avd 

. of the fixed meridian through 1809. In America the 
meridian of Washington is adopted as the origin whence 
longitudes are measured. In this work, however, longi- 
tudes are calculated from the Buglish meridian of Grean- 
wich, which is still of more common use, The determi. 
nation of the Z. of any station on the earth, whether on 
land or cn the ocean, is of the utmost importan: e to the 
astronomical observer, the traveller, and the seamam. 
The problem is not an easy one. It is not difficult te 
determine the latitude of any station since there is an 
nctual change in the uspect of the heaveus (for every 
hour) with any change of latitude. But in trevelling 
from E. to W., or from W. to E., there is no change iu 
the aspect of the heavens; the stars seen at any moment 
in one L, being situated precisely as they would be 
seen, though not at the same moment, from any other 
station in the same latitude. All methods of detere 
mining the Z.are based on the fact that the apparent 
time is different for two places separated by any dis- 
tance in Z. The sun or any given star will cross the 
celestial meridians of the two places at different hou 
and so also any celestial phenomena will occur at dif- 
ferent hours of apparent time. On the other hand, the 
occurrence of any phenomenpri indicative of apparent 
time, as the sonthing of the sun or a star, will take 
place at different hours of absolute time. For places 
on laríd any method by which the difference of time at 
two stations can be determined will serve to determine 
their difference of Z.; but for observations to be made 
at sea other methods must be adopted. One method is 
to observe the altitude of the sun at about that part of 
the day when his altitude is changing most rapidly. 
This altitude being determined, and the latitude and 
time of observation known (the latter from the chro» 
nometer), the Z. can be calculated. 

Long-legs, (-lgz.) (Zo5l) See PHALANGITA, 

Longobardi, (lón-g0-bdr'de.) (Hist.) A German tribe, 
of supposed Scandinavian extraction, which made thoir 
first appearance in history during the reign of August 
and in that of Justinian I, settled in Noricum and Pane 
nonia, Led by their chief, Alboni, they successfully ine 
vaded Italy in 568, and there founded the kingdom of 
LOMBARDY, q. v. 

Long Parliament, (The,) (pdrTe-mént.) (Eng. 
Hist.) The name given to a session of the English Par 
liument which sat for the unprecedented period of 13 
years — 1640-53, — until its final dissolution by Crom- 
well. During its existence occurred tho civil war, the 
death of Charles I., and the inauguration of a brief re 
publican form of govt. 

Long Primer, c-prim'ür. (Typog. See TYPE. 

Long-sightedmess, (-st'éd-nés.) (Med.) A defect 
of vision owing to which objects near at hand are seen 
imperfectly, while those at a distance are perceived 
clearly and distinctly, This imperfection of sight is 
due to the crystalline lens being insufficiently convex, 
thus causing images of objects to come to a distinct 
focus, not on the retina, but a little behind it. This 
may be perfectly remedied gi assisting the insufficient 
convexity of the crystalline lens by placing a slightly 
convex lens in front of the eye. 

Long’s Peak, in Colorado, one of the chief isolated 
summits of the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 40° 10’, W. Lon. 
1009, It attains an altitude of over 14,000 ft. 

Longstreet, James, (lóng'strét,) an Amer. Confederate 
general, n. in 8. Carolina, 1821, graduated at West Point 
in 1888, and having entered the U. 8, army, participated 
in the principal battles of the Mexican war, and was 
severely wounded at Chapultepec. From 1858 till the 
outbreak of civil hostilities in 1861, he acted as paymas- 
ter in the National army. After resigning his commis. 
sion in the last-named year, he Feorivéd a. high com- 
mand in the Confederate army, and as major-gen. in 
1862, served with high distinction in the campaign in 
Virginia. After the battle of Fredericksburg he was 
made lieut.-gen., and given the command of an army 
corps. In this capacity his striking military ability 
led to his being considered one of the most formidable 
antagonists the National generala had to encounter. 
Gen. L. was severely wounded at the battle of the W:]. 
derness, which occasioned his retirement frem active 
service during several months. He shared in the sur 
vender of Gen. Lee; participated in the subssqueng 
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amnesty; in 1869, appointed Collector of Customs at | Lord's Supper, (The.) (Theo, Boe Eccttaurgr. 


New Orleans; and in 1880, Minister to Turkey. _ 
Longueil, (léng¢-gool’,) a vill. of Lower Canada, Cham- 
bly ¢o., 4 m. N.K: of Montreal. Pop. 2,083, 


Lore, (lér.) m A.8.lar.] (ZoNl. In birds, the im 
oe the bill and the eyo; in some bare, in others 
athered. 


Longwood, (/ng^wüd,) & locality in Upper Canada, Loreto, (lo-rë'to,) a town of Italy, p. Ancona, 12 8.8.8 


on ths River Thames, where the English were defeated 
by a body of American troops auder Capt. Holines, 
arch 4, 1814. 

Lonicera, (lon-e-Frahk) (B4) Bee CAPRIFOLtACEH. 

Loodianah, (loo-de-aÀ'nah,) a city of Brit. India, in 
the Punjab, C. of dist, of Bainnora, 110 m. B.E. of La- 
hore. Pop. 47,200, 

Loo-Choo, or LieousKicod Islands, (loo4choo!, 
a cluster of islands which form an outlying portion 
the empire of Japan, to which they are tributary, lying 
nearly mid-distance bet. the Japanese island of Kieu- 
sieu, and the island of Formosa; ot, bet. N. Lat. 20-289, 
B. Lon. 123-1800, In number they are about 86 — Oki- 
nawa-Sima, or Great Loo-Choo, being the only one of no- 
ticeable size. They are very gardens in respect to fer- 
tility and luxuriance of vegetation, ©. Kult-ching, on 
Great Loo-Choo. Pop. Unascertained. 

Lookout Mountain, (lookout,) in Ten ove 
hangs at a consideretie height the Tennessee 
a short distance fiom Chattanooga, Held by a force 
of Confederates, under Gen, B , it was attacked 
Nov. 24, 1863, by Gen. Hooket's National corps, and 
taken possession of on the following day, after a des- 

rate contest. Its Occupation secured to the Union- 
sta the free control of the Tennessee River as far as 
Chattanooga. 

Loom, (/oom.) (From A. S. geloma.| (Mach.) A frame 
of wood or metal by which the process of weaving 
cloths, ribbons, &c., is performed. See WEAVING, 

Loom-ghle, Coal) (Naut.) In sea parlance, a tnod- 
erate gale, or one In which a ship can carry her top- 
sails atrip. 

Loop-holes, (ue) (Fort) Small apertnres cut 
through the walla of n fortified place, for the discharge 
of missiles ngainat an attacking enemy. — ( Nav.) Open- 
ings in n ship's bulkhead used similarly to the above. 

Lope de Vega, [Frtix Lors pe Veca Oanpro,] (lo 
pa da ea'gah,) an eminent Spanish poet and dramatic 
atithor, was B. in Madrid, 1 and commenced, about 
1590, his career ns a writer for the Madrid staga. His 
success was immediate, and his reputation grew apace, 
increased doubtless by the astonishing fecundity oi his 
pen — not less than 2,000 original finished dramas owin 
their existence to it. Hö was the “Shakspeare” o 
his country, and bis works excel In a pointed anima- 
tion of dialogue, a surprising variety of character and 
incident, and, generally, iu masterly powers of invention 
and diction. Ð. 1635. 

Lopez, Iraxcisco Boraxo, (Io paith,) a Routh American 

eneral, s. 1827, s, his father, Don Carlos Lopez, as 
Dictator of Paragnay in 1802; declared war against 
Brazil in 1864; commanded his army in person with 
various success; was defeated ina pitched battle fought 
on the banks of the Aquidavan River, March 1, 1870, 
and was slain while flying from the fold. 

Lophobranchiates, (1o-/»brdng-ke-A'teez,) ot Turt- 
GILLED FrsHER. (Zoöl.) An Ô. fishes comprising 
those which have the gills in small round tufts ar 
ranged in pairs along the branchial arches, instead. of 
resembling, as in other fishes, the teeth of a comb. 

Lorain, (lo-rin') in Ohio, a N. co. Washod by Lake 
Erie; area, 485 aq, m.; C. Elyria. 

Loranthacew, (l-rdn-tha’se-e.) (Bot) An O. of para- 
sitic shrubs, all. Asurales, with articulated branches, op- 
posite exstipulate fleshy leaves, and hermaphrodite or 
unisexual flowers, There are # genera and above 400 
species, 

Loren, (Io7'kah,) (ane. Cliocrora,) a town of Bpaln, 
Murcia. on an affluent of the Segura, 42 m. W.S.W. 
o Nonus It possesses considerable manufs. Pop. 

Lord, pre) [From A. S. hlaford, a ruler.] (Her) A 
title of courtesy given to all British and Irish noble- 
men, from the baron upwards; to the eldest sons of 
earls; to all the sons of marquises and dukes; and, as 
an honorary title, to certain official characters; the 
Lord-Chancellor, the Lord-Mayor of London, the 
Chamberlain, &c. Z. is also a genetal term, equivalent 
to peer of the realm, —( Feud. Law.) The possessor of a 
fee or manor; hence it was right of their fiefs that 
originally lords satin xarliament. The English re 
of Parliament are divided into lords spiritual an s 

temporal — the tormer being the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 

the latter the lay nobility. — House or Lonps. (ng. 

Pol.) See PARLIAMENT. — (Seript.) A name for the Su- 

preme Being. When Lorp, in the Old Testament, is 

printed in capitals, it ls the translation of the Hebrew 
word for JetrovAH. It also applied to Christ, to the 

Moly Spirit, to kings, and te prophets, — 


r- 
River, at | Lori, (lo're. 





the city of that name. It is famous in eceleslasticid 
history as being the site of the so-called Sinta Cusi, or 
Holy House, supposed to have been erected from the 
materials the house in which the Blessed Virgin 
dwelt at Nazareth. Although numberless pilgrims tre- 
sort to the sanctuary of Our Lady of Loreto, the truth 
of the legend is no part of Catholic belief 

Lorication, (7 td’ehiin.) [Same deriy.} (Arts.) The 
covering a glass or earthen vessel with n coat or crust 
of a matter capable of resisting the action of a strong 
fire and sustaining a high degree of heat. 

Lorient, (lo’re-awn(g,) a fortif. seaport and naval arsenat 
of France, dep. Morbihan, at the head of Port Louis 
Bay, 29 m. N.W. of Vanues. It has a safe and come 
modious harbor, with extensive dockyards for the cone 
struction of ships of war; possesses a school of naval 
artillery, and is, generally, n place of considerable coth- 
mercial activity and fmportauce. Hop, 87.655. 

Zot.) A quadtma@anons &hlinal, fam. 

Lemuride, of which there are sereral species inhabiting 
the Malay Archipelago. They are ppt A rer pt by 
large prominent eyes, placed fn front of the head and at 
no great distance from each other; short ears, vr 
rising through the hair with which they are invested; 
a rough tongue; nostrils projecting beyond the mouth 
and surrounded by a naked muzzle; thumbs widely 
fret ed from the fingers, both on the fore and hinder 

ands. 

Lorraine, (Wr-rdn’,) the nante of a former sovereigs 
duchy of W. central Enrope, and primarily a section of 
the German empire. In 491, it became annexed to the 
Frankish kingdom, and was erected into an indep. state 
in 916, divided in 959 bet, France and Germany. Is 
104 L. became ah Alsatian duchy till ite absorp- 
tion by the Freuch crown in 1766. Lower L., after its 
annexation to the German empire, subeequently con- 
stituted a portion of the Netherlands, and is now 
divided bet. Holland and Belgium. The French p. of 
Z., after the Revolution, became merged in tlie depte. 
Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, and some of the cant, 
of the Lower Rhine. That tract of country küown as 
German B. lying bet. Metz and Vosges, was ceded by 
France after the war with Germany, 1870-71. and now 
forms a division of the united Prussian p. of Alsuce- 


Lorraine. 

Lory, (re) (Zool.) A name given to eeveral birda 
oft tribe, from their frequently repeating the 
word. They are found in the Moluccas, and are remarka- 
ble for their brilliant colore, dense soft plumage, and 


Lon ese lcs, (ioe du'jaden) [Bp, “ The Angels] ta 
s An en, á p nge! 
Califonia a 8. oo, washed by m iftc Ocean ; 

6,000 &q. m. — A town, €. of above co, 

m. B.E. of San Francisco, 

Lot, (iL) LA. 8. klot.] In the U. Btates, the name given 

toa parcel, or section of building-land, &c. 

Lot, ,) a river of 8. France, rising in the Cevennes. 
and emptying into the Garonne, after & W. course of 
250 m. — It gives name to a dep. formerly occupied by 
the dist. of Quercy, and b, N. by Corréze, and & by Tarn 
et-Garonne; 2,012 sq. m. Surface mountainous, 

Lot «bini: op ae 17 in Ganadn Bo, a B.E. eos, bs 

tbiniere, yair,) in C ^ E, a eo., 
by the St. Lawrence; aren, 735 sq. m. {ap 20,006. — 
A dew g abota ud on the 8t. Lawrence, 45 m. 8. of 
e . 2,129. 

Lot-et-Garonne, (/o-a-gah-rón',) a B.W, dept. 
France, part of anc. Guienne, b, N. by Dordogne, an: 
W. by Gironde and Landes; area, 2,020 sq.m. It is 
watered by the rivers Lot and Garonne — whence its 
name. ©. Agen. Pop. 327,962. 

Lothaire, or Lotnire E, (lo-thair’; Fr. pron. be 
lahr/,) Emperor of Germany, or of the West, B. 795, be- 
came associated with his father, Louis le Débonnaire, in 
the empire, 817, and five years later received the crown 
of Italy. After the death of Louis, 840, he sought to 
obtain undivided possession of his realms, but was de- 
feated by his brothers, Louis the nd Charleg 
the Bald, and forced to content himself with Italy and 
eome parts of Franco. D. 855.— D. II. (often styled 
LorHAIRE OP Saxony), B. 1076, was son of Geb 
Count of Arnsberg, and elected emperor in 2126, in op- 
pe to Conrad of Franconia, He restored Innocent 

I. to he papal chair, received coronation at the hands 
of the ] ,and performed homage to him. D. 1137. 

— La king of the Franks, B. 041 A. P, & his fatbet 

Lonis Serene m 954. His reign was disturbed 

wars ga witk eee na and with Othe 

of 
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Lothian, (150/2-dn), a term which formerly described 
that region ef S. Scotland now embracing the cos, of 
Haddington, remit: a and Linlithgow, or as ‘they 
are still sometimes called, Hast-, Mid-, and West-Lothian. 

Lotion, (/d'shiin.) m L, lotio, an ablution.) (AMed.) 
A remedy of a liquid, but not of an oily nature, which 
is applied to circumscribed portions of the surface of 


the body. 
Lottery, (lottür-e.) [rion A. 8. hlot.] A scheme for 
the distribution of prizes by hazard, that is to say, by 
the drawing of lots; also, such distribution itself, based 
on the principle of subscribing a small sum of money 
upon the chance of drawing agreater sum. Lotteries 
are said to have been first employed by the Genoese 
government as a means of adding to the revenue of 
the country, and the example was soon followed by the 
vernments of other nations, They were abolished 
n England in 1826; in France in 1836; and the last 
one remaining in Germany was suppressed in 1871. In 
the U. States, lotteries fairly managed were for the 
States, from the earliest settling of the country, a 
familiar means of raising funds for many important 
and beneficial purposes; but the scandalous abuses to 
which private lotteries gave rise, aroused public opin- 
lon against the system itself. Lotteries are now pro- 
hibited in almost all the States, and the people con- 
cerned in establishing them are subjected to a heavy 
enalty. 
ubas (lo’tiis.) [L., from Gr. Iótos.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
herbaceous plants, O, Fubacese, easily known by its 
leaves consisting of five leaflets, of which two are 
close to the stem and assume the appearance of stip- 
ules; flowers in axillary peduncles, either solitary or 
in little umbels, yellow, red, or of a deep purple, almost 
black. In antiquity, the name L. was given to several 
species of Water-lily, especially to Nympha lotus (Fig. 
452), which grows in the Nile and adjacent rivulets, and 





Fig. 452. — NYMPHÆA LOTUS. 


has a large white flower. It was the rose of ancient 
Egypt, the favorite flower of the country, and is often 
seen made into wreaths or garlands, placed on the fore- 
heads of females, or held in their hands, and smelled 
for its fragrance. It frequently appears in the hiero- 
lyphs, where it represents the Upper Country, or 8. 
sypt, and entered largely into works of art—the 
capitals of columns, prows of boats, heads of staves, 
and other objects being fashioned in its shape. 
Loudon, Joux CLAUDIUS, (loo'dón,) a Scottish writer 
on horticulture, &c., n. in Lanarkshire, 1783, was the 
author of numerous works of standard value with ref- 
erence to agriculture, horticnlture, and landscape gar- 
dening. Of these may be quoted the Encyclopedia of 
Gardening (1822); Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1825) ; 
Encyclopædia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 
a s) ; and Arboretum et Fructietum Britannicum (1838). 
b 3. 
Loudon, (loo'don,) in Virginia, a N.E. co., b. on Mary 
land; area, 490 sq. m.; C. Leesburg. 
Lough,() [lr] See Locn. 
Loughborough, (lŭfbro,) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co. Leicester, 10 m. N. of Leicester. Pop. 18,175. 
Louis, (loo'z,) ( Eug. Lewis ; Ger. Ludwig ; L. Ludovicus, | 
the baptismal name borne by the undernoted European 
monarchs and princes, selected for mention as being of 
more or less historical importance. 
EMPERORS or Germany: —L. J. (styled le Débonnaire) 
s. his father, Charlemagne, on the imperial throne, and 
Wso as king of France, in 814 A. D. He was a weak and 
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tinambitious prince who, in 820, transferred the govt, 
of his dominions to his three sons, — Lothaire, 

and Louis. The two former deposed and im 

their father, ten years afterward, on account of his 
having created his youngest son, Charles the Bald (born 
of a second marriage), king of Germany. He n 
ever, restored to the throne a little time before his death, 
in 840.— L. II. (the Teung) 8. his father, Lothaire I., 
in 855. D. 875. — L. III. (the Blind), son and successor 
of Boson on the throne of Provence, competed for the 
imperial throne with Berenger, who defeated him and 
deprived him of sight. D. 923. — L. IV. s. his father, 
Arnulphus, in 899, and was the last German monarch 
of the Carlovingian line. D.911.— L. V. (of — 
elected emperor in 1314, was opposed by erick (i 
Bel), in whose favor Pope John XXII. declared, and 
issued a decree of deposition against L. The latter, 
however, nothing daunted, contrived to supplant Inno- 
cent by Nicholas V., which latter pontiff crowned L. at 
Rome. Killed, 1247. 

| KiNGS or FRANCE :—Lovis I. See Lours I., Emperor of 
Germany. — L. IT. (the Stammerer) s. his father, Charles 
the Bald, 846, and D. 879.— L. III. &. his father, the 
preceding monarch, in 879, and waged successful war 
against the Norman invaders of French soil. D. 882, — 
L. 1V. (the Foreigner, so named from his having visited 
England in his oy 8. his father, Charles the Simple, 
in 936, and p. in 954,—Z. V. (le Fai “the 
nothing,") was the last French xing of the Carlovingian 
race, Hes. his father, Lothaire II., and D. issueless in 
987.— L. VI. (le Gros, “the Fat,") &. his father, Phflip 
I., in 1108. His die. ix was characterized by the grow- 
ing power of the feudal system, and by an unsuccessful 
war against England for the recovery of Normandy. 
L. was & wise and politic prince, and largely promoted 
the municipal liberties of his people. D. 1137.— L. 
VIT. (le Jeune, “the Young") 8. his father, tue pre- 
ceding, in 1137. To remove a papal anathema launched 
against him, he joined the Second Crusade, with 
disastrous results to himself and army. He later car 
ried on war with England, Henry II. of England 
having married Eleanor of Guienne, the divo; wife 
of L., and heiress of Guienne and Poiton. D. 1180, =e 
L. VIII. &. his father, Philip Augustus, in 1223; 
covered Poiton from the English; conducted a crudi 
crusade against the Albigen- 
ses; and D. 1226.— L. IX. 
(Saint Lovis) s. his father, 
the preceding, in 1226. He 
was a pious yet politic mon- 
arch; suppressed a revolt of 
his seigneurs; and, in ful- 
filment of a vow, led on a 
crusade to the Holy Land the 
flower of French chivalry 
— an enterprise which ended 
in disasters, L. himself be- 
ing taken prisoner by the 
Saracens. After regaining 
his liberty he passed sev- W 
eral years in Palestine, and, 
upon his return to France, 
busied himself in effecting 
popular reforms, In 1270, 
whileengaged in prosecuting 
another crusade against the 
Infidels, he n. at Tunis. and 
received canonization in 
1297. — L. X. (le Hutin) &. his 
father, Philippe le Bel, in 
1314, and p. two years after- 
ward, — L. XL, n. 1423, re- 
belled in his. youth against 
his father, Charles VIL, and, 
after becoming king in 1461, 
proceeded to increase the 
power of the crown to the 
lessening of that of the no- 
bility. His reign forms but 
one record of inglorious 
wars with his rivals, Charles 
tre Bold of Burgundy, and 
Maximilian of Austria, and 
of craft y and perfidious meas- 
ures carried out against all 
who in any manner inter- 
fered with his imperious will 
and arbitrary course 
policy. 





Fig. 453. 
KNIGHTLY COSTUME, 
of (Beginning of the 15th cent.) 
His personal char- 
acteristics are well described In Sir Walter Scott's Quen- 


tin Durward. Withal, though a tyrant, L. was 


et an 
able monarch, and did much to consolidate the 


nch 


monarchy, and to put an end to feudalism, D, 1483, 
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XTT., B. 1462, a, his consin Charles VITI., tn 1498, 5.4 
É his e with Anne, widow of hie predecessor, 
wecured the duchy of Brittany to the crown of France. 
He conquered the Milanese, and sought by force of 
arms to establish his claim to the throne of Naples; but 
jn this he was unsn L., who was atyled the 
“Father of his people," p. in 1515. — L. XIII., B. 1601, 
s. his father, Henry IV. In 1610, During his minority 
the govt. was vested in the hands of his mother, Marie 
de Medicis (q.v.). Declared of age in 1614, he m. Anne 
ef Austria (q. M and caused his mother, the late 
regent, to be exiled. The chief events of his rei 
were the predominating power held over France by the 
famous Cardinal de Richelieu, prime minister of the 
kingdom; the siege and taking of helle from the 
Protestants; the gradual approach to absolutism of the 
royal prerogative; and the rivalry for supremacy with 
Austria, supported by French victories and territorial 
acquisitions gained during the Thirty Years’ War. D. 
1643. — L. XIV. (styled Tug Great, “Le Grand”), eld- 
est son of the preceding, B. 1638, s. him under the re- 
gency of his mother Anne of Austria, whose councils 
were directed by Cardinal Mazarin,q. v. The minority 
of the young king witnessed the war of the Fronde 
(q. v.), and the termination of the Thirty Years’ War 
on terms favorable to French interests. Mazarin dying 
in 1661, L. resolved to kotem his kingdom personally, 
upon the principle of his well-known saying — “L'État, 
c'est moi!" — choosing subordinate ministers who, fore 
tunately, did credit to his judgment. Both politically 
and socially, the reign of Louis Quatorze may be looked 
upon as one of exceptionable brilliancy. Himself the 
most accomplished and imperious monarch of his tim 
he brought to the task of government a strong wil 
coupled with abilities of no common order. He patron- 
ized letters, encouraged the arts, and looked to the ag- 

randizement of France (and with it his own self-glori- 

cation) as the one grand object of hia life. Supported 
by able ministers — notably Colbert and Louvois — L. 
succeeded in his design of making the French mon- 
archy the chief one ef its time in Europe. The princi- 
pal historic events of his reign were: the annexation 
of Franch mtó and Flanders, with a view to the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier; reforms effected in 
the administration of the laws and the collection of 
the public revenue; a secret treaty entered into with 
Charles II. of England, by which France purchased 
that monarch’s neutrality in her designs upon Ger- 
many; the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685 —a 
rash and impolitic measure; the war, 1688, carried on 
against Austria, England, Spain, and Holland, termi- 
nated by the treaty of Ryswick, 1697; and the War of 
the Spanish Succession, brought to an end by the peace 
ef Utrecht, 1713. JL. died two years later, after an 
eventful reign of over half a century.— L. XV., B. 1710, 
8. his great-grandfather, the foregoing, on the throne 
of France. His minority was signalized by the politi- 
eal corruption and social excesses of tlie regency, pre- 
sided over by Philip, Duc d'Orlcans, In 1723 L, assumed 
the governing power, and after an early period of peace 
and propriety abandoned himself toscandalous personal 
vices, and a pernicious public policy. During bis reign, 
Lorraine was ceded to France (1735); the French joined 
in the coalition against a Theresa; defeated he: 
allies, the English, at Fontenoy; were e iere of 
Canada by the latter nation; and after a long and, on 
the whole, inglorious reign, £L. died in 1774, leaving his 
dominions in an utter state of demoralization and im- 
poverishment. — L. XVI., B. 1764, s. his grandfather, 
the preceding monarch, in 1774, after having four years 
previously espoused the Archduchess Marie Antoinette 
of Austria. e reign of this unfortunate prince may 
be briefly recapitulated : the maladministration of the 
finances by the Comptroller-General Calonne; the con- 
vocation of the States-General. 1789, and the ferment 
ef public dissatisfaction it created; the culmination 
of the popular discontent in the great revolution of 
1789; the Reign of Terror that followed; and the cape 
ture, mock trial, and decapitation, Jan, 21, 1793, of the 
virtuous and amiable king, who expiated in his own 
person the errors, vices, and crimes of his predecessors, 
=L. XVII., second son of the preceding, B. 1785, became 
dauphin by the death of an elder brother in 1789, and 
p. in prison 1795, from the cruel treatment he had re- 
ceived from his jailers.—Z. XVIII, B. 1755, was a 
younger brother of Louis XV., during whose reign he 
was styled Monsieur, He escaped from France during 
the revolutionary troubles and took up his residence in 
England. In 1814, after the abdication of Napoleon I., 
he ascended the throne of his ancestors, only to pre- 
gs vacate it on the return of the Emperor from 

ba, when he retired to Ghent. The year 1815 re- 
stored him to the throne, D, 1824, 
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Louw (loo-e^zah,) in Towa, an F.8.E. co., *rnninging 
upon Illinois; re i sq. m.; C. Wapello. 

—In Virginia, a N.E. central co.; area, 600 sq. m. ; O 

ARES IRTE say) w meri of Ops Bet 

uisburg, ,) a Beal of Cape 
ou its S.E. boast, 20 m. we of Sydney. It was gel 
one of the stron fortified places in America, 
was taken from the French by the English in 1745, 

Louis-d'Or, (loo’e-dér.) [Fr., Louis of gold.) A Frenc? 
gold coin, which received its name from Louls XIII, 
who first coined it in 1641. The value of the old Louie 
d'Or was 24 francs; that of the new coin, still usually 
called Louis or Napoléon, is 20 franca. 

Louisiade Archipelago, (lo0-c-zc-ahd’,) an exten 
sive cluster in the 8. Pacific Ocean, situate 8.E. of New 
Guinea, and embracing a length of abt. 400 m. by au 
extreme breadth of 100, 

Louisiana, (loo-e-ze-ah/nah,) a 8. central State of the 
American Union, b. N. by Arkansas, E. x Mississippi, 
8.E. and 8. by the Gulf of Mexico, and “ey Texas; 
or, bet. N. lat. 289 60-330, W. Lon. 889 40-049 10. 
Maximum length, 292 m.; average breadth, 250 m.— 
embracing an area of 41,346 sq. m., or 26,461,440 acrea, 
L. a seaboard estim. at 1,256 m., cut into by 
numerous bays, inlets, and bayous. The surface is low 

and level — 80 low, indeed, that in many of the 8, dista, 

the lands become submerged during bigh tides of the 
rivers W. of the Mississippi, however, the surface 
rises Into gentle acclivities trending N.W. The delta 
of the Mississippl, being in no place more than 10 feet 
above sea-level, is throughout its full extent subject to 

pis inundations. That great river forms the E, 

undary of the State for 150 m., or as far 8. as its junc- 
tion with the Red River; thence it takes a 8.E. course 
for a distance of 220 m, more. J. is rich in minerals, 
but so far her resources in regard vss dig trus 

kave been taken only little advantage of. In the 8 

part of the State the soil is exceptionally rich, and pro- 

duces immense crops of cotton, sugar, and rice —in 
fact it may be considered as perhaps the richest agri- 
cultural region in the U. States. The climate of L. is 
on the whole healthy, save in the heats of summer, 
when the malaria of the lagoon districts extends its in- 
fluence through the river basins; the yellow fever, too, 

nakes almost periodical visitations to New Orleans 
and its surroundings. The State is excellently well 
watered, and in the W. and S.W. sections extensive 
grass prairies extend as far as the Texan frontier, The 
vegetation met with is chiefly of a semi-tropical nature, 
and almost unexcelled in its variety and luxuriance, As 
before stated, the t commercial staples of L. are 

sugar, cotton, rice. In the year ending Sept. 1, 1881, 

the receipts of cotton at New Orleans amounted tc 

1,586,000 bales, while the rice summed up 22,000 bbls, 

clear, against 31,000 in 1850, a production of 48,185,000 

lbs. of rice—this is one of the growing industries of the 

State. Of sugar the average production is abt, 1,350 

lbs. to the acre, and of molasses abt. 70 lbs, The 

saccharine yield, 1880, exhibited a return of 273,000,- 

O00 Ibs. Z. is politically divided into 59 cos. The 

chief centres of trade and pop, are New Orleans, Ba- 

ton Rouge (the cap.), Shreveport, Bayou Sara, Natchi- 
toches, Donaldsonville, Plaquemine, Algiers, and Car- 
rollton, The remodelled constitution of the State 

(1565) provides that the gubernatorial office shall be 

held for a term of 4 years, the retiring holder being 

ineligible for an immediate second tenure of office, 

The members of the Legislature are elected biennially, 

under certain conditions set forth in Art. 18 of the Act 

of Constitution. The judiciary is the same as in the 
other States. The State debt of Z. is large, and a heavy 
burden upon her people. Some of it, contracted be- 
fore and during the rebellion, was, however, largely 
accumulated during the period of reconstruction by 
dishonest officials; efforts have been made looking 
toward some arrangement of the debt of the State as 
well as that of her great metropolitan city, New Orleans. 
Education 1s well and liberaliy cared for ; public schools 
being established throughout the State without regard 
to difference of creed or color, Religious provision 
obtains in a corresponding ratio ; and such ous pub- 
lic institutions as inseparably belong to a free and 
flourishing community, are found on a scale commen- 

surate with the public needs. The settlement of L 

dates from 1699, when the French explorer Iberville, 

after having navigated the Mississippi to its mouth, 
founded there a colony, which in 1712 received a char 

ter from Louis XIV. Six years afterward the city a 

New Orleans rose into existence, In 1762 the colony 

was made over to Spain, to be regained by France dur 

ing the cohsulate of Napoleon. In 1 it was 
chased by the U. States for the sum of 15 million 
dollars, and thenceforward till 1811 embraced withiz 
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fta limita na a territory a wida sweep of the fézioan 
lying immediately around it. In 1811 A constitution 
fas granted; and iu the following year the present 
State of L. (then known as the territory of Orleans) was 
admitted a member of the National Confederation. 
During the war with Englaud, her soil was the thea- 
tre of martial operations, which, culmitiating in the 
battle of New Orleans, virtually put n stop to the war. 
After seceding from the Union, dan, 25, 1861, D. again 
witnessed and suffered from the acts and effects of war. 
The part played by het in the Civil War is sufficiently 
familiar to all, and it was not intil June 25, 1865, that 
she was again adinitted into the sisterhood of Btaiea. P. 


Lovdistana, n Mistonri, a town of Pike co. on the Mis- 
aissippl river, abt. 116 m, above St. Louis. 

Louis Napo'leon. Sce NAPOLEON JIL 

abuis Philippe E. (-feleep’,) n. in Paris, 1773, was 
the eldest son of Louis Philippe, Due d'Orleata, com- 
monly khown as Philippe Egalilé. Whileetill young, he 
was educated in opinions of advanced political libernl- 
ism ; served in the Revolutionary army against the Aus- 
trians, 1792, under Dumouriez, in whose conspiracy ho 
became involved: After an exile of many years, during 
which he resided in many countries (the U. Btates among 
Others) and underwent singular vicissitudes, this prince 
shared in the restoration of his house, 1814; abd, after 
the fall of the elder Bourbon dynasty iri 1530, was popu- 
larly elected to the vacant throne, utdor the title of 
King of the French, Lie cultivated peaceful relations 
with foreign powers, *onght to strengthen his throne 
by gaining the suppor of the middle classes, and fe- 
pressed all the extreme parties by what becatne known 
as tha Jusesmili?u policy. The extreme democrata 
bated him, ahd freqüent attempts were made upon his 
lit. The conntry prospered under his government, 
but a demand tor reform it the electoral system became 
loud and general, aud this being utiwisely opposed by 
the king und his minister Guizot, led to the revolution 
of Feb, 72, 1848, when D. 7*, deserted by all, fled with 

Sis queen to England, where he D., 1850. 

bic mn. (St.,) a trading town of W. Africa, C. of the 
bench settlement of Senegambia,7 m. from the mouth 
cf the Senegal River, Jp. 14,000, 

Io is, (8t..) a town of the island of Bourbon, 20 m. 
frou Bt. Paul. Pop. 11,000, 

Louiz, (St.,) in Missouri. See St. Lous. 

Loursville, (/oo'fs-vil,) a fine and flourishing city of 
Kemmy, C. of Jefferson co, on the Ohio, 43 m, W. of 
Fransfort. It is well and handsomely built, and pos- 
sesses many elegant public edifices, and is supplied 
with wster from the Obio, aud by Dupont’s artesian 
well, wuich ia one of the deepest in the world, being 
2,086 (t. In depth, with a diameter of 3 inches, This 
well supplies 330,000 gallons of water in 24 hours, toan 
elevation of 170 ft. above the surface, Z. has many 
important manufactures, but owes chiefly iis wealth to 
its immense commercial traffic with the W. and 8. 
States of the Union. E 

tase, (ous) pl. Lice, (Zoóf.) See AN PLURA, 
buth, (/owth,) an E. and maritime co. of Ireland, p. 
Leinster, separated from the cos, Armagh and Down by 
Carlingford Bay; area, 315 sq. ing C, Dundalk, Pop. 69,800. 

Louth, a town of England, éo, Lincoln, 22 m, E.N.E. 
of Lincoln. Pop. 10,900. 

Louvain, (loo'cn,) [D. Leuven, Ja manuf. city of Belgium, 
p. 8. Brabant, on the Dyle, 16 m. E.N.E. of Brussels, Its 
university, once ranking among the greatest in Europe, 
was founded in 1426. (op. 81,947. 

Lounuviers, (/oo'trc-a,) a town of France, dept. Eure, on 
the Eure, 16 m. 8.B. of Rouen. It is one of the first 
seats of the woollen manufacture in France, and is 
noted for its fine broadcloths, Pop. 11,707. 

Louvois, Francois Miciet Letsuiine, MARQUIS PP, 
(loo vicaw,) an eminent French statesman, R, in Paris, 
1641, became minister of war in 1666. His able manage- 
ment of that dept. mainly contributing as it did to the 
successes of the French armies in Flanders, brought him 
fato high favor with Louis XIV, who nominated him 
prime minister in succession to his rival Colbert. In his 
new position, however, he manifested both intolerance 
and impolicy, He prevailed on the king to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, 1685, and also counselled that dreadful 
ravage of the Palatinate by fire and sword, which still 
Tests as a blot upon the character of his master. D, 1691, 

Louvre, (lovvr.) [From Fr, Coerert, the opening.) 
(Arch.) A turret or lantern -shaped cupola, formeriy 
placed ou the roof of a building to permit the escape 
of smoke from the fires in the interiur. 

Love-apple, (Iiv'-ip-pl.) (Hot) A name of the To- 
Mato, Bee LYCcOPERSICUM. y 

ve, (COLET er.) |Fr. Cour d’ Amour.) (Hist) The 

, bawo couferred in France, during the Middle 
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upon atribuhal presided over by ladies of eminence, 
for the adjudication of questions of social etiquette, 
gallantry, and the like. 

Love’-feast, (-fést.) (Fecl.) dot the Methodista, 
a kind of soclo-rellglous meeting held periodically for 
the eheguragemenlt of harmony and kindly feeling 
among the members of their persunsion. 

Love-Hes-bleed/ing. (But) Bec AMARANTACEAR. 

Lover, Samvtt, (Iüt/r,) an Irish poet and novelist, B. 
in Dublin, 1797; D. 1868. He has written some exqtil. 
site ballads =—ag, for instance, tlie Angels WAfsper — 
and contributed to English fiction Zegends and Storie: 
of Ireland; Handy Andy; Rory O'More, and other 
Well-known works, 

Low Countries, (The,) Misa c (Geog) The 
name under Which was formerly familiarly understood 
that N.E. portion of the Europeas continent which 
now forms Belgium and Holland, or the Netherlands. 

Lowell, James Russet, (7/71) an eminent American 
pe and literateur, n. in Boston, 1810, After graduate 

ng at Harvard in 1838, and belng admitted to the bar 
three years later, lie abandoned the legal profession for 
that of literature — a renunciation for which the Eng- 
lish reading-world has becomn his debtor, In 1855 he 
B. Prof. Longfellow in the chair of modern languages 
and belieslettres. at Harvard; and in 1857 became 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly.” Several editions of 
his works have been published in the U.S and England. 
and his witty. matres brochure, the well known Bigelow 
Papers, is one of tho best examples of the “humorous 
in English litemtnre In 1877 appointed Minister to 
Bpain g in 1850 transferred to London. D. Aug. 12, ‘OL. 

Lowell, (15%) an important mannf. city in Massachu- 
setis, U. of Middlesex co., at the point or junctine of 
the Concord and Merrimac rivers, 25 m. W. by N. of 
Boston, Tho statistics of Z. for 1871 gave the following 
information: Capital invested in cotton and woollen 
manufactures, $14,000,000; milla, 69: spindles, 570,586; 
looms, 14,466; female operatives, 9.104, and male ope- 
ratives, 6,413— making a total of 14,817 persons, The 
taxable property valued at $27,811,563. AX 

Lower Califor'nin, a peninsula of the K.W. coast 
of the N. Amer. continent, extending from bet. N. Lat. 
22° 57^, W. Lon. 109° 63’, to N. Lat. 3-9 80, W. Lon. 
1179 80^ nnd hasa length of about 750 m. by a mean 
breadth of YO, Arra, 10,000 eq. m. Politically, it cone 
stitutes a state of the Mexican republic; is traversed 
throughout by an offshoot of the Biorra Nevada range; 
and is in general a sterile and unprofitable country. 
C. La Paz. It waa discovered by Fortuno Ximenes in 
1534. Pop, 21,000, 

Lower Em'pire, The.) (IT) A term applied 
to the Roman from the beginning of its decline after 
the death of Constantine, till its fall; and more espe 
cially to the Eastern or Greek empire. 

Lowestoft, (10: 6/1) a seaport and watering-place of 
England, co. Sufolk, 20m, S.E. of Norwich. Zop. 17,218, 

Lowlands, CEito.) (/^lcudz) (Geog.) A name ap 
plied to the B. parts of Scotland, as distinguished from 
the Highlands, q. v. 

Lowndes, (lewniz,) in Alabama, a 8. central co.; area, 
950 square miles; Capital, Haynesville —In Grorgia, a 
S. co., skirted by Florida; area, 400 sq. miles; Capital, 
Troupvitle.—In Messiseippi, an E. eo, b. by Alabama; 
area, 125 By. miles; Capital, Columbus, 

Loyal Legion, (MILITARY URDER oF pan) (Hej n.) 
An association furined by honorably discharged officers 
of the army, navy, and marine corps of the U. States, 
April 9, 15865, to“ cherish the memories and associations 
of the war waged in defence of the unity and indivisi 
bility of the Republie; to strengthen the ties of fraters 
nal fellowship nid sympathy formed from companions 
ship in arms; to advance the best interests of soldiers 
and sailors of the U, 8.3 to extend all possible relief to 
unfortunate oflicers and their familles; to foster the 
cultivation of military and naval science; to enforces 
unqualified allegiance to the general government; to 
protect tho fights and liberties of American cltixen- 
ship, and to maintain national honor and indepen- 
dence.” Ita membership is limited to commissioned 
eflicers — regular and volunteer — of the above cate- 
gery, their eldest male lineal descendants or Col- 
lateral relations, and a limited number of honorary 
members, under certain restrictions, of gentlemen in 
civil life. The Insignia of the order consists of a badge 
pendent by a link anda ring of gold, from the ribbon 
of the order, which is worn in the centro of the left 
bronst, 

Loyalty Eslanas, (walte ya group In the Pacific 
Ocean, K. of New Caledonin, consisting of 2 large and 
a amall istinds, Zífu, the most N, and the largese is to 
Lat. 20? 27 8, Lon, 178 E 
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Recarpr,] founder of the religious Order of Josns, was 

B. in Biscay, Spain, 1491. ddl, | as a distinguished 

soldier during his early manhood, he received a wound 

at the siege of Pampluna, 1520, which maimed him for 

life. He then entered tho Church, became à popular 
preacher. and in 1523 performed a pilgrimage to Sark: 
salem. After his return he studied philosophy at Alcala, 
Salamanca, and Paris, and, in the latter city, he, in 
conjunction with a Francis Xavier and James Laniez, 
established in 1524 a society the objects of which were 
the advancement and reform of the Catholig Church, 
the conyersion of the heathen, and the better dissemi- 
nation of education among youth. This society, which 
Paul IIT, formally countenanced in 1540, became the 
afterward intellectual and powerful order of the Jesuits. 
L. died in 1566, and received canonization in 1622. 

*£ozenge, (lózinj) [From Gr. lozos, and gónia, an 
angle.|] (Geom,) A quadrilateral figure, having two 
opposite angles acule, and two opposite obtuse. — ( Her. 

he escutcheon whereon are emblazoned the coats o! 
arms of all unmarried females and widows. — ( Pharm.) 
A medicinal substance in the form of a confection, made 
to be gradually dissolved in the mouth, and so named 
from its having originally been shaped like a lozenge. 
Peppermint-drops constitute a familiar example. 

Lozére, (lo-zvir’,) a 8. dep. of France, bet. Lat. 44° and 
46? N., Lon, 3° and 4° E. deriving its name from the 
Lozére Mountain in the B.E., 4,858 ft. in height, which 
is one of the pp. summits of the Cevennes; area, 1,973 
"m ; €. Mende. dr 137,203. 

nubeck, a city and former Hansetown of Germany, 
C. of a territory of same name, on the Trave, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Lübeck, in the Baltic, 36 m. N.E. 
of Hamburg. This is one of the most commercial places 
in N. Germany, though not so much so as formerly, 
when, in 1421, it Berge as the chief city of the Hanseatic 
Lengue. Its present trade is principally carried on 
with the N. and W. of Europe. L., after Tioenatus to 
Saxony (1158) and to Denmark (1201), became a free 
city in 1226. In 1806 it was sacked by the French, and 
held by them bet. the years 1810-13. The Tn. or LU- 
BECK comprises an area of 107 sq. m., embracing a swee 
of country immediately surrounding the city. Pop. o 

ter., 48,538; of the city, 36,998. 

Lublin, oot fin.) a manuf, city of Russia in Europe, 
viceroyalty of Poland, C. of p. of same name, on the 
Bistritza, 97 m. S.E. of Warsaw. Pop. 21,014. 

Lubrication, (/oo-bre-ka'shün.) [ rom L. lubrico, Y 
make slippery.] (Med.) The act of making smooth or 
slippery. Thus, mucilaginous and saponaceous prepa- 
rations are said to lubricate the parts to which they are 
applied. — ( Mach.) The supplying of oil to machinery 
for the diminution of friction. 

Lucan, Marcus ANNUS LUCANUS, (loo'kdn,) an eminent 
Roman poet, n. in Spain,38 A. D., was educated at Rome. 
He was a hephew of Seneca (q, v.), and attracted so much 
reputation by his early poems, that the emperor Nero 
himselfcompeted with him in a literary contest, and was 
worsted, Ilaving by this means lost that monarch’s 
favor, L., in conjunction with others, entered into a con- 
spiracy against his life. The plot having become dis- 
covered, L. suffered death in 65 4, n. His reputation 


resta mainly upon the /"harsalia, a powerful epic de- 
scriptive of the war between Cæsar and Pompey. 
Luennidze, (loo-/in'e-de.) The Horn-bug fam., com- 
prising coleopterons insects, some of which, as the Stag- 
beetle, Lucanus cervus (Fig, 454), are of very large 
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dimensions, They are distinguished by having the 

antennsm terminated by a large club, composed of sey- 

eral of the apical joints; by the legs being robust, the 

anterior tibia being generally dilated and toothed; by 

the wales of many species having singular horns affixed 
38 
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to the head and thorax; and by the great size of the 
mandibles. They fly only at night, spending the day 
upon tho trees, and feeding upon tho leaves. 

Lens, (loo'kas,) in lowa,a 8, by E. co, ; arca, 430 sq. m.; 
Capital, Chariton —In Gta,» N. by W. county, bounded 
by Michigan; area, 560 nm C, Toledo. 

Luecna'yos, (The.) See BAHAMA ISLANDS, 

Lucea, (!ook'kah,) a p. and former duchy of N, Italy, in 
Tuscany, the shores of which are washed by the Gulf 
of Genoa; bet. N. Lat. 43° 45/44? 47’, E. Lon. 10? 12- 
10? 42, Area, 568 8q. m. Tt is noted for its fine agri- 
cultura] produets, and for yielding the best olive-oi] in 
the kingdom. — Its C., Lucca, situate on the Serchio, 
11 m. N.E. of Pisa, is one of the most active commer- 
cial places in Italy. Pop. of p. 256,161; of city, 21,966. 

Lucena, (loo-ha'/nah,) a city of Spain, p. Cordova, 82 
m. E, of Seville. Pop. 15,900, 

Lucerne, (loosürn.) [Fr. lucerne.] (Bot) See Meni- 
CAGO, 

Lucerne, (loo-sairn’,) a central canton of Switzerland, 

taking the third place in the Confederation, b. W. by 

Berne; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Lucerne. Pop. 132,338. — 

LUCERNE, a city, C. of the above cant., on the Reuss, at 

the W. outlet of the Lake of Lucerne, 25 m. 8.8.W. of Zu- 

rich. Its situation is exceedingly picturesque, and it 
has some considerable manufs. Pop. 14,624. — L., gen 
or,) a cruciform expanse of water situate almost in the 
centre of Switzerland, being surrounded by the can- 
tons of Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, and $chwyg. At 

its E. end is the small lake of Uri. Area, 43 sq, m. 

This lake is celebrated for its exquisite beauty, imbed- 

ded among mountains, the chief being the Rhigi and 

Mont Pilate, 

Lucia, (St.,) (loo’she-ah,) one of the Windward division 
of the Caribbee group of W. India islands, belonging 
to Great Britain, and situate in N. Lat. 139 60’, W. Lon. 
60? 58^, 21 m, N.E. of St. Vincent, It is 42 m.in AD; 
and 3h at its greatest breadth; area, 250 sq.m. Pop. 

,519. 
Lucian, (loo'she-in,) [L. Luctanvs,}]a Greek author, B. at 
mosata abt. 120 4. D. After teaching rhetoric in Gaul 
for many years, he settled in Athens, in which city he 
died. His works, eminent for broad, satirical humor, 
ure mostly in the form of dialogues, pregnant with ridi- 
cule of philosophy and pagan mythology, and some- 
times erring on tho score of delicacy, 

Lucifer, (loo'se fùr.) [From L. luz, lucis, light, and 
vro, lbring.] (Jef.) A poetical name for the morn- 
ng-star, called when an eveningstar. — ( De- 

monol.) An appellation conferred upon Satan, or the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Lucinida, (loo-siv'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of mollusks, 
comprising acephala which have the shell orbicular. 

Lucius I,, Pore, (loo'she-üs,) s, Cornelius 252 A. D., and 
p. in the year following. — £L. LL. s, Celestine IT. 1144; 
p. 1145. — L. IIT, s. Alexander III, 1181, his election 
paing fha first to be decided by the cardinals alone. 


Luckenwalde, (look'en-vahld,) a town of Prussia, 

gri: Potedam, on the Nathe, 30 m. 8.8.W. of Berlin. 
t has important manfs., especially of cloth, Pop. 12,741. 

Lucknow, (/üL'no,) a famous city of Hindostan, C. 
of former kingdom of Oude, on the Goomtee, 150 m. 
N.W. of Benares, In its architecture it presents the 

very type of a magnificent Oriental metropolis. His- 

torical Ü it is memorable for the siege of 4 montlis sus- 

tained by its small British garrison of 800 men against 
a force of 30,000 Sepoy muti- 
neers, 1857. Pop, 300,000. 

Lacon, in the Philippine ls- 
lands, Bee Luzon, 
Lucretia, (/00-kre’she-ah,)a Ro- 

— man lady, wife of Collatinus, 

© and eminent for her beauty and 
virtues, slew herself, 507 B.C., 
after suffering base outrage 
from Sextus Tarquinius, king 
of Rome; the latter's crime, so 
says the legend, caused his de- 
thronement, and the substitu- 
tion of a republic under Junius 
Brutus, 

Lucretius, Titus LUCRETIUS 
Camus, (loo-kre'ahüs)) a great 
Latin poet, contemporary with 
Cicero, was n. in Italy, 95 B. c. 
The events of his life, and the 
time and manner of his death, 

are involved in obscurity. His fame rests on his sub- 

lime philosophical didactic poem (in six books) De 

Rerum Natura, which, regarded merely as a literary 

composition, stands unrivalled among didactic poems. 

With his master, Epicurus, Z. adopted the atomic 
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theory of Leucippus, which taught that certain elemen- | Lunacy. 


tary particles, existing from all eternity, and governed 
by fixed laws, combined to form the universe of mat- 
ter; that the existence and active interference of a 
supreme overruling deity was not necessary to be sup- 

in order to account for the murvellous and ab- 
normal in nature; and that whatever appeared to be 
miraculous, was in reality not &o, but was merely the 
result of certain fixed laws which operated with unerr- 
ing precision, and in a natural process. 

Lucullus, Lucius LiciNIUs, a Roman patrician general, 
B. 110 n. c., was elected consul in 74, and while com- 
manding in chief in Asia defeated Mithradates in 
Pontus und Tigranes in Armenia. After 66 he retired 
from public life, devoted himself to the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, and gained such celebrity as 
a gourmand and luxurious liver, that his very name 
has become identified among the moderns with all that 
is refined in the pleasures of the table. DB, 57 B. c. 

Ludwigsburg, (lood'vigz-bürg,) a manuf. town of 
Wiirtemberg, on the Neckar, 7 m. N.of Stuttgart. Pop. 


12,423. 

Luff, (iŭf.) (From A.8. luft, the wind.) (Naut.) On 
shipboard the forward edge, or leech, of a fore-and-aft 
sai 


Lugano, (loo-gah’no,) a lake of Switzerland, lying 

rtly within the canton of Ticino, and partly in Italy, 

et. the lakes of Como and Maggiore. It is situate 

amid magnificent scenery, is 16 m.in length by 2 in 

mean breadth, and has on its shores the thriving town 
of Lugano, a place of abt. 6,000 inhab. 

Lugger, (lig'gr.) (From D. loger.) (Naut.) A three- 
masted vessel, carrying a running bowsprit on which 
lug-sails, and sometimes topsails or jibs, are carried. 
They are principally employed in the fishing and coast- 
ing traffic. 

Lugo, (loo’go,)a manuf. town of Spain, p. Galicia, on 
the Minho, 47 m. E.S.E. of Corunna. Pop. 12,857. 

Lug '-snil,(sil) (Naut.) A square sail bent on a yard 
that hangs obliquely to the mast at about one-fourth of 
its length. 

Luke, (St.,) (look) one of the Four Evangelists, was the 
associate of St. Paul in his mission of evangelizing the 
Gentiles. The time dnd place of his nativity are not 
known with any approach to authenticity, though it 
would appear from the style and substance of his writ- 
ings that he must have received a liberal scholarship. 
Besides the Gospel called after him, he was author of 
The Acts of the Apostles, written, like the former, in 
Greek.— GosPEL or St. Luke. (Script.) A canonical 
book of the New Testament, distinguished for fulness, 
accuracy, and traces of extensive information. Some 
think it was properly St. Paul's, and that when the 
apostle speaks of his gospel, he means what is called 
S Luke's. Irenæus says that St. Luke digested into 
writing what St. Paul preached to the Gentiles; and 
Gregory Nazianzen tells us that St. Luke wrote with 
the assistance of St. Paul. 

Lully, RAYMOND, a famous theurgic philosopher of the 
Middle Ages, was B. at Palma, Majorca, 1235. In order 
to qualify himself for the mission to which he supposed 
himself called he learned the Arabic, but his attempts 
at evangelization in N. Africa proved altogether unsuc- 
cessful. His celebrated treatise based on the Arabian 
philosophy, under the name Ars Ma, Lally (^ Lully's 
Great Art"), endeavors to reconcile the mysteries of 
faith with the materialities of reason, besides attempt- 
ing to systematize general knowledge on rational buses 


in all things. D. 1315. 
Lumbago, (liim-ba’go.) I5 from lumbi, the loins.] 
ion of the muscles about the 


( Med.) A rheumatic affec 


loins. 

Lumbar, (lim'bdr.) (Same deriv.) That which per- 
tains or has reference to the loins; thus, the L. region 
is the posterior portion of the body, between the false 
ribs and the upper edge of the haunch-bone. 

Lumber, Qambar: Etymol. uncertain.) (Com.) A 
term applied in the U. States to logs fit for sawing, or 
timber sawn or split into beams, joists, planks, boards, 
&c. for use: —in England, the general term timber is 
employed in this sense. 

Lumbricidæ, (lim-bris’e-de.) [From L. lumbricus, an 
intestinal worm.) (ZoóL) The Earth-Worm fam., em- 
bracing worms which have no visible external organs 
of respiration, but appear to respire by the entire sur- 
face. To the gen. Lumbricus belongs the common Earth- 
Worm or Angle-Worm, L, terrestris, which, when fully 
grown, is 6 inches long, reddish, and is composed of 
more than 100 E P It inhabits moist, rich soils. 

Tammy aah, or LuwP-SUCKER, (liimp’-siik’r.) (Zodl.) 
See CYCLOPTERIDA. 

Lumpkin, (lámp'kin,) in Georgia, a N. co.; area, 400 
sq. ii; C, Dahlonega, - 
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Ledger pie [Frem L. luna, the moon.] ( Med.) 

The condition of an insane person who has lucid inter- 
vals: — the term is derived from the circumstance that 
such intervals were formerly supposed to depend upon 
phases of the moon. — (Zaw.) See INSANITY. 

Luna Moth. (Zo) See Arracus. 

Lunar, (loondr.) [From L. lunaris, moon-like.] That 
which pertains to, or is affected by, the moon. —L. 
caustic. (Chem.) See Caustic.— L. cycle. (Calendar.) 
See CYCLE. — L, distance. (Ast) The angular distance 
betwe@ the apparent centres of the moon and certain 
heavenly bodies, such as they would appear to an ob- 
server at the centre of the earth. — L. evection. See 
Evection, — L. month. The time required by the moon 
to complete a revolution about the earth, and return to 
the same position relatively to some celestial body or 
point in space, with which her motion is compared. The 
proper lunar month is the same as the /unation or sy- 
nodic month, and is the time which elapses between 
the two consecutive new or full moons. The periodic 
or synodic month is the revolution with respect to the 
movable equinox, and consists of 29 days, 13 hours, 18 
minutes, 284 seconds. The anomalistic month is the 
time in which the moon returns to the same point of 


her movable elliptic orbit: its length is 27 days, 18 

hours, 18 minutes, 37-4 seconds. The sidereal month is 
the interval between two successive conjunctions with 
the same fixed star: its length is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
minutes, 11-54 seconds. The nodical month is the time 
in which the moon makes a revolution with respect to 
her nodes, the line of which is movable: its length is 
27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, 36°6 seconds. These mean 
motions are subject to periodic and secular variations. 
Ļ. year. (Calendar.) The period of 12 synodic lunar 
months, or 354 days. 

Lunaria, (loona're-ah.) (Bot. The Honesty, a gen. 
of European plants, O. Brassicacez, consisting of tall 
biennials or perennials with erect stems, large alternate 
"à opposite leaves, and terminal racemes of large purple 

Owers. 

Lunatic, (loo’nah-ttk.) [L. lunaticus.) (Med.) A per- 
son afflicted with lunacy, q. v. — A lunatic asylum is a 
hospital for the insane, 

Lunate, (loo'nát.) [L. lunatus.] ( Bot.) Crescent-shaped. 

Lunation, (loo-na'shün.) (Ast) See LUNAR. 

Lund, (ioond,) a manuf. city of Sweden, p. Malma, 24 
m. E. of Copenhagen. It has a famous university, 
founded in 1666. . 10,588. 

Lundy Island, (/in'de,) lies at the entrance to the 
Bristol Channel, abt. 10 m. N.N.W. of Hartland Point, 
Devon. 

Lune, (loon,) or Lunule, (loon'ül.) [From L. luna ; or 
lunula, a little "ond (Geom.) A plane in the form 
of a crescent or half-moon, inclosed by the ciscum. 
ferences of two circles that intersect oneanother. 

Lüneburg, a govt. of Prussia, formerly a duchy be. 
longing to Hanover, of which latter prov. it forms part 
of the N.W. frontier; area, 4,487 sq.m. It is watered 
by the Elbe and some of its tributaries. C. Lüneburg. 
Pop. 381,712. — LÜNEnURaG, a city, C. of above govt., on 
the Ilmenau, 27 m. 8.E. of Hamburg. It possesses a 
considerable trausit trade. Pop. 15,691. 

Lunel, (loo-nel/,) a town of France, dep. Hérault, 14 m. 
E.N.E. of Montpellier, and celebrated for the fine growth 
of muscadel wine produced in its vicinity. Pop. 6,989. 

Lunenburg, (loou'en-bürg,) in Nova Scotia, a 8.E. co., 
b. on the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Lunenburg. 
Pop. 23,834. — In Virginia, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 370 8q. m. ; 
€. Lunenburg Court-House. Pop. 10,403. 

Lunette, (loo-net’.) [Fr.; L. luna.] (Opt) A kind of 
convex-concave lens, used in the making of spectacles: 
—(Arch.) An aperture for the admission of light ina 


concave ceiling. — ( Fortif.) An enveloped counter- 
ard, or elevation of earth made beyond the second 
itch ; or, a covered place before the curtain, consisting 

of two faces that form an angle inwards. 
Luneville, (loo»'vél,) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Meurthe, near the confluence of the Meurthe and Ve- 
zouze, 16 m. S.E. of Nancy. By the celebrated treaty 
here entered into in 1801, peace was concluded between 

France and Germany. Pop. 15.184. 

Lungs, Gange) [From Ger. lunge.] pase) Two vis- 
cera situa! in the chest, by means of which our blood 
is oxygenated (see Figs. 107 and 449). Thé substance of 
the L.is of four kinds, viz., vesicular, vascular, bron- 
chial, and parenchymatous. The vesicular substance 
is composed of the air-cells; the vascular invests 
those cells like a net-work; the bronchial is formed 
by the ramifications of the bronchia throughout the 
luags, having the air-cells at their extremities; and 
the spongy substance that connects these parts is 
termed the parenchyma. To the touch they are soft 
sud elastic; and of all the organs they have tho least 
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fle gravity. Their air-cells expose a very large 
Surface for the purification of the blood, by means of 
the oxygen of the air, which is not prevented, by the 
interposition of their membranous coverings, from 
uniting with the carbon of the blood. 

Lupercalia, (loo-pür-ka'le-ah.) (Rom. Hist.) A Ro- 
man festival held in honor of the god Pan, and sup- 
pressed on account of the gross excesses it gave rise to 
during its celebrations, 496 4. D. 

Lupinus, (loo'pin-us) (From L. lupus, a wolf —on 
&ccount of the plant's voracious encroachmenta over 
lands.) ee he Lupines, a gen. of herbs or under- 
shrubs, O. ex, characterized chiefly by the two- 
lipped calyx, monadelphous stamens, and the keel-petal 
ending in a point or beak. Very numerous species, 
mostly belonging to N. America, are cultivated in gar- 


dens. 

Lupus, (loa paa) uS a wolf] (4st) The Wolf, a 
constellation of the S. hemisphere, lying bet. Centaurus 
and Ara, to the 8. of Scorpio. —(Med.) A chronic dis- 
ease of the skin, in which dull or livid tubercles are 
developed, which have a tendency to destroy or seriously 
to affect the adjacent tissues, with or without ulcera- 
tion, and commonly ending in indelible cicatrices. It 
was formerly known as noli me tangere. The disease 
usually attacks the face, especially the ale of the nose 
aud the lips, but is sometimes met with elsewhere. It 
is a terrible disease, but is happily of rare occurrence. 
It is so called in consequence of its destructive nature. 

Lurch, (liirch.) Wee) The sudden roll of a ship 
from one side to the other. 

Lusatia, (loo-sa/she-ah,) a former p. and margraviate 
of N. Germany, situate bet. the rivers Elbe and Oder, 
and now merged in the Prussian provs. of Liegnitz, 
Frankfort, and Potsdam. 

Lusiad, (The,) (lovzead.) (Lit) The only Portu- 
guese poem that has gained a world-wide celebrity, It 
was written by Luiz de Camoéns, (q. v.,) appeared in 
1572, and was entitled Os Lusiadas, the * Lusitanians,” 
f. e., the Portuguese — the subject being the conquests 
of that nation in India. It is divided into 10 cantos, 
containing 1102 stanzas, in ottava rima. It has been 
translated into English, and into several other Euro- 

n languages, but it has uever been popular out of 
ortugal. 

Lustring, lüst'ring.) [Fr. lustrine.] (Manuf.) A 
stiff, glossy, bright silken fabric, used principally for 
women's dresses, 

Lustre, (lüs'tr.) | Fr., from L. lustris, a shining.] (Min.) 
A term applied in mineralogical works to express cer- 
tain effects of light. The L. of minerals is of 5 kinds: 
1, splendent, that is, when in full daylight it can be seen 
at a great distance; 2, shining, when at a distance the 
reflected light is weak ; 3, glistening, when the lustre is 
only observable at no greater distance than an arm's 
length; 4, glimmering, when the object held near the 
eye in full daylight, presents a number of shining 
points; 5, dull, when the surface exhibits no brilliancy. 

Lustrum, (listrüm,) pl. Lustra. [L., from luere, to 
purify or expiate.] (Rom. Antiq.) The solemn offering 
made for expiation and purification by one of the cen- 
sors in the name of the Roman people at the conclusion 
of the Census (q. v.). The animals offered in sacrifice 
were a boar (sus), sheep (ovis), and bull (taurus), whence 
the offering was called Suovetaurilia, They were led 
round the assembled people on the Campus Martius 
before being sacrificed, As the census was quinquennial, 
the word lustrum came to signify a period of 5 years. 

Lute, (loot.) ( Fr.luth.] (Mus.) A former favorite stringed 
instrument of the guitar kind, containing originally 
only 5 strings, to which were afterwards added 6 more. 
It is of high antiquity, and is played by striking the 
strings with the right hand, and pressing the stops with 
the left. —(Chem.) [From L. lutum, clay.) A kind of 
paste or cement made of potter's clay, sand, and other 
materials, and used for closing up the necks of retorts, 
receivera, &c., in chemical experiments. 

Lather, ManriN, (loo'thár,) one of the greatest of 
Church reformers, was B.at Eisleben, Germany, 1483. 
After studying at the University of Erfurt, he became 
a monk of the Augustine order in that city, and in 
1507 was made prof. of philosophy at Wittenberg. 
After a visit to Rome, in pursuance of a vow he had 
made, his ideas regarding the tenets and practices of 
the Roman Church underwent a gradual change. In 
1512 he began openly to declare his heterodox views 
upon scriptural theology, and, 5 years later, openly op- 

the sale of indulgences authorized by Pope Leo 
These views, embodied in his celebrated * ninety- 

five propositions," at once plunged him into bitter con- 
troversy and exposed him to as bitter persecution. He 
soon found friends, however, among some of the most 
powerful of the German princes, Summoned by the 
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Pope to defend his opinions, through the Intervention 
of the Elector of Saxony, it was arranged that a hearing 
should be given to L.at Augsburg before the Papal 
legate. That interview was held, and it decided nothing. 
L. then continued his public discussions, and also gave 
vent to his polemical innovations in writings — one of 
which, the De Cuptivitate Babylonicd Ecclesis, created 
so great a sensation that a Papal bull was issued, cone 
demning to a public auto-da-fé it and others of his pro- 
ductions. ZL., however, finding that the crisis had 
come, proceeded to the walls of Wittenberg, attended 
by a number of his friends and disciples, there burned 
the Pope's bull, and by that act dissevered forever hie 
remaining ties with the Church of Rome. After this 
L. became the spokesman of a propaganda whose labors 
never rested till the spirit of the Protestant religion 
had taken deep and lasting root throughout N. Ger 
many, and thence extended among her Scandinavian 
neighbors, Cited to appear before the Diet of Worms, 
1521, L. appeared there, attended by a retinue of the Pre- 
testant princes and nobles of Germany, and after ably 
pleading his cause — that of religious liberty — before 
the emperor Charles V. in person, he was seized, on hit 
returning home, at the instigation of his friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, and carried to the castle of Wart. 
burg, where he remained for a period of 10 months 
Returning then to Wittenberg, he doffed his monastis 
character, married, published his trauslation of the 
New Testament in 1522, and his German version of the 
Old Testament in 1534. The closing years of the lift 
of L. were passed in comparative tranquillity. D. 1546 
Lutheranism, (loo'thür-du-izm.) (ecl. Hist.) The 
doctrines of Martin Luther (g. v.), which constitute th, 
creed of nearly all the Protestants in Germany. JZ. heli 
the doctrine of the real presence (q. v.); used wafers ia 
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the administration of the Lord's Supper; allowed imagus 
in churches; encouraged private contession of sins; in- 
sisted on justification by faith alone; held that ded, 


foreseeing man's actions, predestined him to happiness 
or misery according as they were good or bad — a doc- 
trine which differs from that of Calvin, who maintained 
that God predestined man by his own mere will. The 
Lutherans of the present duy consider themselves at 
liberty to dissent from these tenets, as they are an- 
swerable to God alone for their religious opinions. The 
entire strength of the Lutheran churches in the U. 
8., in 1596, was 6,152 ministers, 11,095 congregutions, and 
1,428,693 communicants. 

Luton, (loo’tn,) a manuf. town of England, co. Bedford, 
on the Lea, 16 m. W.N.W. of Hertford. Pop. 24,642, 
Liitzen, (loot’sen,) a town of Prussia, p. Saxony, 12 
m. 8.W. of Leipzig. Near this place, in 1632, the Swed- 
ish army under Gustavus Adolphus (who fell on the 
field) gained a great victory over the Imperialists com- 
manded by Wallenstein. Near it, too, in 1813, Napo- 
leon I. defeated the allied Russo-Prussian army. op. 


000. 

iosail (litks-a’shiin.) [From L. luxo, I dislocate.] 
(Surg.) The dislocation of a bone from its proper cav- 
ity or articulation, so as to impede or destroy its mo- 
tion or office. 

Luxembourg, FRANCOS HENRI DE MONTMORENCI, 
Duc pz, Cook ae ners) a distinguished French mili- 
tary commander, B. in Paris, 1628, was a cousin of the 
great Prince de Condé, under whom he served while in 
command of the Spanish army. In 1672-3, his conduct 
of the war in the Low Countries raised his military 
reputation to the highest degree. In 1675 he was 
created marshal of France, and in 1677 gained more 
victories in Flanders, After passing a 14 months’ im- 
prisonment in the Bastile, whither he had been sent 
through the machinations of Louvois, Louis XIV. in 
1690 gave him the chief command of the army sent 
into the field to act against the coalesced forces of 
Austria, Holland, and Spain, and defeated them at 
Fleurus in 1690. Next year he gained the victory of 
Steenkirk over William III. of England, and that of 
Landen over the same antagonist in 1693. D. 1695. 

Luxemburg, or Luxembourg, (Granv-Ducny 
or,) a depen oe of the kingdom of Holland, b. N. 
and W. by the Belgian prova. of Liège and Luxemburg 
respectively, E. by Rhenish Prussia, and 8. by France 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Area, 990 sq. m. Soil r, and 
but little fitted for agriculture. Iron is largely mined. 
C. Luxemburg. ZL. is governed by a Dutch viceroy, 
the position being at present held t Prince Henry of 
Holland. Pop. 199,958. — A prov, of Belgium, lying W. 
of the above grand-duchy, b. 8. by France, and W. and 
N. by the provs. of Namur and Liège; area, 1,095 sq. 
m. ©. Arlon. Pop. 212,560.— LUXEMBURG, C. of the 
grand-duchy of same name, is situate on the Alzette, 
22 m. 8.W. of Treves. Formerly it constituted one 
of the strongest fortified places in Europe, and was 
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gnirisoned hy a Prussian force; but by the terms of the 
treaty of London, 1867, the fortifications were ordered 
to be dismantled, and the place evacuated by its foreign 
occupants, Pup, 14,000. — The territory of L, created a 
county in 965, passed in the 12th cent. to the counts 
of Limburg, and was made into a duchy in 13254, It 
next became successively possessed by Burgundy and 
Spain, which latter power ceded a part of it to France 
in 1659. In 1797 it passed altogether to that country, 
which gave it to Holland in exchange for certain Ger- 
man principalities in 1814. It then became erected 
into a grand-luchy. The revolution of 1830, and the 
severance of Belgium from Holland, brought about 
the dismemberment of 4, of which a part was as- 
signed to Belgium, T831, and another part to Holland, 
in 1839, the king of Holland retaining along with his 
portion the grand-lucal title, 
xor, (lùks'ör.) Sce Tuepes, 
zerne, (loo-atirn’.) (Hot.) See MEDICAGO. 
Luzerne, (lox-zürn") in /ennsylvania, a N.E. c0, ; area, 
L000 sa. m. Itisrich in coal, C, Wilkesbarre. Pop. 


Luzon, or Luçon, (/o'zón,) the chief island of the 
Philippine group, belonging to Spain; bet, N. Lat. 129 
30'-18? 40’, and E. Lon, 1199 45'-1249 10, Maximum 
length, 550 m.; breadth, 130 m. Estim. area, 56,000 
sq.m. Surface generally mountainous, and soil fertile 
and well watered. Zrod. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
indigo; gold, copper, and other metals, ©. Manilla. 
Pop. 2,000,000. 

Ly crenidze, (/i-se’ne-de.) (Zodl.) The Azure Butter- 
flies, a fam. of lepidopterous insects, embracing very 
small and very beautiful butterflies, which in the cat- 
erpillar state much resemble wood-lice, and whose legs 
are so short that they seem to glide over surfaces, The 
American Copper Butterfly, Chrysophanus Americana, 
expands over one inch, and flies all summer, 

Lyenonia, (li-ka-o'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A region of 
Asia Minor, b. N. by Galatia, E. by Cappadocia, W. by 
Pisidia, and S, by Cilicia and Isauria. Iconium was 
its cap. 

Lyceum, (li-se/tim.) [From. Gr. Lykeion, a famous 
Mg mcasodt at Athens.) (Educ) Among the Greeks 
of antiquity, an academy situated upon the banks of 
the Ilissus at Athens, near the temple of Apollo Lyceus. 
Tt contained porticoes and promenades, where Aristotle 
taught philosophy. From their walking there every 
day till the hour of anointing, he and his followers 
were styled Peripatetics. In modern France, the term 
is applied to a class of schools that prepare students 
for the universities; — so called because formerly they 
taught the Aristotelian philosophy. In 1868 there 
were 70 L. distributed over that country, In England, 
a L.signifies a kind of literary association organized 
upon the * mutual improvement" system; this sense 
also obtains in the U. States, where the name also refers 
to a kind of intermediate seminary — neither à common 
school nor yet n college. 

Lychnis, (Luis) (7t) The Campion, a genus of 
plants, O. Caryophiyllacei. 

Lycian, (lis'yah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country on the $. 
coast of Asia Minor, extonding toward Mount "Taurus, 
and b. on the W. hy Caria. Its pp. cities were Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tios, 

Lycoming, (li-kom’ing,) in Pennsylvania, a N.E. cen- 
tral co. ; area, 1,500 sq. m. It is intersected by the main 
range of the Alleghanics. C. Williamsport. Pop. 47,626. 

Lycoperdon, (-pürcéw.) Tho Puff-ball, a genus of 
Fungi. The species are produced abundantly in almost 
every country, but are so variable that it is often very 
difficult to distinguish them. JZ. Bovista, when quite 
young, in which state even it attains a large size, is one 
of the best of fungi if cut in slices and fried, but we can- 
not suy much in favor of other large species, The dry 
mass of threads and spores is used as a styptic, and its 
fumes answer the purpose of chloroform., The spores 
are generally more or less olivaceous, but occasionally 
they assume n purple tint. 

Lycopersicum, (-pürse-kzm.) [Gr.] (Bot) A gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Z'olemoniaceie, having weak 
stems trailing upon the ground or supporting them- 
selves on other plants. They lave irregularly pinnate 
leaves, and stalks bearing many flowers growing from 
the sides of the stems. "The fruits are fleshy, usually 
red or yellow, and very glossy, and are divided into 
several cells, containing numerous seeds imbedded in 
pulp. L. esculentum, the Tomato or Love-Apple, native 
of the warmer parts of America, but long ago intro- 
duced into most other warm or temperate countries, is 
cultivated for the sake o; its wholesome fruit, largely 
used for food in this and other countries, 

Lycopodales, (/i-kdp-o-da'leez,) (Bot) An all. of 
plants, class Acrogens, characterized by axillary or radi- 
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cal one- or many-celled spore-cases, and spores of two 
sorts. 

Ly copodiacen, (li-ko-po-dr-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Lycopodales, consisting of two very distinet 
groups, one of which contains numerous species with 
the habit of the larger mosses or conilers, and the other 
of aquatics which have n more or leas herbuceous aspect. 

Ly copsis, (lī-kòp'sis.) [L. bugloss.) (Bet) The Bug 

oss, a gen. of annual plants with small blue flowers, 
0. Boraginacew, 

Lycurgus, (L'i-kür'güs,) a celebrated Spartan legisle 
tor, who, according to Aristotle, lived abt, 850 n. c. 
The supposed son of king Ennomus, at the latter's 
death he refnsed the erown, and atter travelling in for- 
eign countries, returned to Sparta, where be made im- 
portant changes in the laws and govt. He contrived tc 
pertect a democratic oligarchy (so to speak), ordained 
an absolute equality in respect of property, and gener- 
ally enacted a code of laws so oppressively exacting 
and severe that his very name has, even to the present 
day, been handed down as the exemplification of all 
that is most rigorous in social polity. The time, man- 
ner, and place of his death remain a mystery, though it 
is known that his countrymen paid divine honors to his 
memory. 

Ly dia, (lid'e-ah.) (Ane. Geog.) A former region of 
Asia Minor, having Tonia on the W., Caria on the S., 
E. Phrygia, and N. Mysia. Tts original inhab., a peo- 
ple of Semitic extraction, were expelled hy the Lyd- 
ians, a Carian race, abt. 720 B. 0., who gave their name 
to their new acquisition, Rich in mineral wealth — the 
famed Pactolus with its golden sands flowing through 
it — L. seems to have reached its acmé of prosperity 
under the Mermnadie dynasty fonnded by Gyges, and 
terminating in Croesus (q. v.), 100—546 B. C. 

Lyel, Sii BABIES, Ute a distinguished geologist, B. 
in co. Forfar, Scotland, 1797. Among his works, which 
have much contributed to the advancement of geo- 
logical science, are the well-known Elements af Gealogy 
(ith ed. 1837); Treatises on the Geology af the U. States 
and Canada; and The Geological Evidences af the Anti- 
quily of Man, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of 
Species by Variation (1863). D. 1875. 

Lyme-grass, (lim'-) (Hot) See ELYMUS. 

Lymph, (nf. (From L. lympha, water.] (Anat.) 
A colorless fluid, or clear limpid secretion from the 
blood, which is carried by the lymphatic vessels into 
the thoracic duct, where it mixes with the chyle, Its 
constituents appear to beulbuminous water and a little 
salt. 

Lymphaties, (lim-iiks) [Same deriv.) (Anat) 
Absorbent vessels, which carry the lymph from all 
parts of the body, and terminate in the thoracic duct. 

Lynchburg, (linch’biiry,) a manuf. town of Virginia, 
RUD UH co., on the James River, 120 in. 8.W. of Rich- 
mond, 

Lynch Law, (linsh-.) (Amer. Hist.) In some parts 
of tho 8. and W., States of the American Union, the 
term given to the administering of capital punishment 
by unlegalized porsons, upon one who has committed 
crimes against society, one whom the law is either 
unable to reach, or whose case demands instant and 
popular retribution: —it is said to have derived its 
name from one Lynch, a back woodsman, who redressed 
his wrongs with his own hands, 

Lynn, (/in,) in Massachusetts, u city and seaport of Es- 
sex coon tho N.E. side of Massachusetts Bay, 9 m. 
N.N.E. of Boston. It has extensive manufs. of boots 
and shoes. 

Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn, (lin rejis,) a sea- 
port-borough of England, co. Norfolk, near the embou- 
chure of the Quse into the German Ocean, 38 m. N.W. 
of Norwich. Pop, 16,459, 

Lynx,(lingks) (Gr. and L.] ee) A genus of car- 
nivorous animals, fam. Felidæ, having a less clongated 
form than many others of that family, the body ele- 
vated at the haunches, long fur, a short tail, and the 
ears tipped with tufts or pencils of hair, They are 
less courageous than other Felida of similar size, and 
prey on small quadrupeds and birds. 1n pursuit of 
birds, they climb trees. They are generally of a sullen 
and suspicious temper, and not easily tamed. To this 
genus belongs the Caracal, which is probably the Z. of 
the ancients. The species are pretty numerous and 
widely distributed, but the distinctions of species 
aud varieties are somewhat uncertain. Their aver- 
age length is abt. 3 feet. In color the L. varies, but is 
generally of a pale-gray, with a slight reddish tinge. 
The Z, is clothed with a very thick, soft fur; and the 
colder the climate, the more valuable it generally is; 
those skins which approach to a pale or whitish color, 
and on which the spots are most distinct, are the most 
valued, Tho skin of the Canada L. (Fig. 455) forms a 
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eons'derable article in the fnr-trade. —( Ast.) A con: 
stellation of the N, hemisphere, so named by Helvetius, 
and containing several stars of the first magnitude. 
It is environed by tho Great Bear, the Cameleopard, 
Leo Minor, and Herschel'c Telescope. 






Fig. 455, — LYNX. 


Lyon, (Eng. pron. Ii'ine ; Fr. le’dn(g,) [anc. Lugdunum, 
& great manuf. city and commercial emporium o 
France, C. dept. Rhône, at the point of junction of the 
Rhône and Saône, 172 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles. It is 
replete with fine architectural features, and its qnays, 
28 in number, are among tho finesi in Europe. JZ. is 
strongly fortified, and from her peculiarly favorable 
geographical position has become the chief trading 
centre of the 8. of France, and also of Switzerland, 
The leading manuf. is that of silks, velvets, &c., which 
form an interest of vast importance, tlie products of 
these looms being celebrated the world over. L. dates 
from abt. 42 B. ©. P. (1877) 342,815.—GuLr or Lyon. A 
pame given to the N. W. corner of the Mediterranean 
Bea, or, in other words, that portion which extends 
from the Catalonian shore as far E. as the Gulf of Genoa. 

Lyon, (li'ün,) in Kansas, an E. central county; area, 

square miles; C. Emporia.—In Kentucky, a W. 
county; area, 300 square miles; C. Eldyville.—In 
Nevada, a 8. W. county ; area, 400 sq. m. ; C. Dayton. 

Lyonnais, (le'n-na,) an anc. p. of Franco, b. W. by 
Auvergne, and 8. by Languedoc, and embracing the 
existing depts. of Loire, Rhóne, Haute-Loire, and Puy- 
de-Dóme. 

Lyons, (li'iinz,) in Iowa, a town of Clinton co., on the 

ississippi river, abt. 40 m. N.E. of Davenport. Pop. 
4,088. — In New York, a town of Wayne co., abt. 36 m. 
E. by 8. of Rochester. Pop. 3,350. 
Lyra, (ira) (L.| (Ast) A constellation of the N. 
emisphere, bet. Cygnus and Hercules, and to the 8. of 
Draco. It contains one star, Vega, of the first magni- 
tude. — ( Anat.) A portion of the brain, bet. the posterior 
crura of the fornix of the cerebrum, and having some- 
what the appearance of a lyre, owing to its being 
marked witli prominent medullary fibres. 

Lyrate, (l^rát.) [From L. lyra.) (Bot) Pinnatifid, 
with the upper lobes much larger than the lower. 

Lyre, (lir.) eae deri} ( Mus.) The nameof the earliest 

nown of all stringed instruments of music, invented, 
according to Egyptian tradition, by the god Mercury, 
and regarded among poets, painters, and statuaries as 
an emblem of Apollo and the Muses. It is supposed to 
have had, originally, only 3 strings; afterwards it had 
11. It was played with a plectrum, or stick of ivory or 
polished wood, and sometimes with the fingers. ]t is 
said to have been primarily constructed of tortoise-shell, 
whence it has been sometimes termed festudo. 

Lyre’-bird, (Zoól.) An Australian bird, abt. the size 
of à pheasant, the several species of which compose the 
fam. Menuridæ, O. Insessores, The tail of the male is 
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very remarkable and splendid, the twe!vé feathere bei 

very long, and having very fine and widely separate 

barbs; whilst, besides those, there are two long middle 

feathers, each of which has a vane only on one side, and 

two exterior feathers, curved like the sides of an an- 
cient lyre. 

Lyric, (lirik) [From L. lyricus, pertain- 
gtothelyre.] (Lit) A denomination 

originally applied to what was sung or re- 

cited with an accompaniment to the lyre, 
but it is now ap lied to odes, ballads, and 
other verses, such as may be set to music. 

L. Poetry was originally employed in cele- 

brating the praises of gods and herocs, 

and its characteristic was melodiousness, 

The Greeks cultivated it with power and 

effect, particularly Anacreon, Alceeus, and 

Sappho; but among the Romans, Horace 

was the first and principal lyric poet. 

| Lysander, (li-sin'dür,) a Spartan states- 

: man and general, while commanding the 

Lacedemonian fleet, 407 B. C., gained the 

battle of Notium over the Athenians, and 

two years later the decisive victory of 

JEgospotami over the same enemy. In 

404 he subjugated Athena, and founded 

the oligarchy known as the rule of the 
Thirty Tyrants. While perfecting plans for establish- 
ing a republic in his native country, he fell in battle 
against the Thebans, 395 B. 0. 

Lysimachus, (/i-sim'a-kiis) a Macedonian general, n. 
355 n. c., became king of Thrace on the division of the 
empire of Alexander the Great, and acquired the N.W. 
provs, of Asia Minor after defeating Antigonus at 
Tpsus, 301 B. c. In 286 he annexed M ome to hia 
realms, and fell in a battle fought against Seleucus, 


251 B. c. 

Lysippus, (li-sip'piis) a famous Greek sculptor, B. at 
Sicyon, 330 n. c., so excelled in statuary that Alexander 
the Great decreed that no other than he should make 
his effigy. 

Lythracere, (Tit^-ra'se-e.) (Bot.) The Loosestrife fam., 
an O. of plants, all. Serífragales, consisting of herbs, 
rarely shrubs, often with square branches, usually op- 
posite entire exstipulate leaves, and a membranous 
capsular fruit. 


| Lytton, EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BULWER- 


LYTTON, LoRD, (lit'ftn,) an eminent English novelist, B, 
in Norfolk, of an anc. family, in 1505. In 1826 he 
graduated at Cambridge, and published in 1827 his first 
novel, Falkland. In the year following Pelham ap- 
peared — a work which placed him at once in the first 
rank of contemporary writers of fiction. Thencefur- 
ward his literary career was one of metcoric brilliancy ; 
novel after novel, drama after drama, flowed from his 
pen almost without intermission. For & quarter of a 
century he reigned the great master of English fiction 
—the successor of Scott, the predecessor of Dickens, 
In 1866 he was created a peer of the realm. Among his 
pp. novels are: The Disowned (1828); Devereux (1829); 
Paul Clifford (1830); Eugene Aram (1882); The Pilgrima 
of the Rhine (1833); The Last Days of Pompeii (1834); 

ienzi, The Last of the Roman Tribunes (1835); Ernest 
Maltravers (1837), and its sequel Alice, or tie Mysteries ; 
Night and Morning (1841); Zanoni (1542); The Last of the 
Barons (1843); Lucretia, or the Children of the Night 
(1846); Harold, the Last of the Sazon Kings (1848); The 
Cartons (1850); My Novel (1851); What will He do with It 
(1858); and A Strange Story (1861). He is also author 
of the successful and favorite plays The Lady of Lyons, 
Richelieu, and Money, and of the poems Tie New Timon, 
and King Arthur. b. 1873.—His son, ROBERT EDWARD 
BULWER-LYTTON, B. 1831, was appointed minister to Lis- 
bon in 1874, and in 1876, Gov.-Gen. of India. He earned 
popularity by his fine poems ; ublished under the nom- 
de-plume of * Owen Meredith,"—among them are, Clytem- 
nestra; The Wanderer ; Lucile ; und The Ring of Amasis, 
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M the 13th letter of the English alphabet, is the labial 
5 of the liquid series of consonants, and is pronounced 

by a kind of subdued hum, keeping the lips par- 
tially closed. It is one of the easiest letters to articu- 
late, and retains the same sound in nearly every lan- 
guage. In the French and Portugnese, it ia often termed 
a semi-vowel, inasmuch that in those dialects the com- 
pression of the lips is accompanied with a humming 
nasal intonation. Among the Romans, its articulution 
was so sligbt that it could hardly be called a distinct 


sound, hence its place between two syllables was 
usually defined "v an elision. M is interchangeable 
with b, p, v, and w, and often is dispensed with. In 
writing two m's in succession, the Germans have a prac- 
tice of eliminating one of them, and marking the other 
with a dash, thus, JA. The Romans used M as a symbol to 
express 1,000 — a practice also followed by the moderns, 
The latter, too, employed it by way of abbreviation for 
Magister ; as A. M. (or M. A.), Artium Magister, Master 
of Arts; for Mundi, us A. M., Anno Mundi (in the year 
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X the ees for Meridiem, as A. M., Ante Meridiem 
{before noon), &c. MS. signifies Manuscript, written 
in the plural MSS. In medical prescriptions, this letter 
stands for manipulus, a handful; and sometimes for 
misce (mix), and mistura (a mixture). The French em- 

loy it initially, as M. for Monsieur, MM. Messieurs. In 
koman proper names it stood to denote Marcus, Man- 
lius, Martius, Mucius, &c. 

Sab, (mdb.) ( Myth.) In tho folk-lore of the Scandinavian 
and Celtic nations, the name of an imaginary queen of 
the fairies; frequently employal by the poets, as in 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Shelley, &c. 

Mace, (abbrev. Mc, or M‘,) in Gaelic and Erse nomen- 
clature, a prefix to certain surnames, synonymous with 
the Eng. son, Norm. fitz, Welsh ap. and Irish O; as, for 
instance, MacGregor, i. e., son of Gregor. 

Macneus, (maA-ka'küs.) (Zoöl.) The Macacos, a gen. 
of tailed monkeys of the Old World, differing from the 
Guenons by their limbs being shorter and thicker, and 
their muzzle more projecting. 

Macadamizing, (-id'im-iz-ing.) (Engin. A method 
of road-makiug, characterized by breaking the stones 
so small that they may form, when covered with a layer 
of earth, a smooth, solid mass: —so named after the 
inventor, Jas. MacAdum, a native of Scotland, 1756-1836. 

Ma eno, (maA-ka'yo,) a seaport and Portuguese settle- 
ment in the Chinese p. of Kwang-tung, at the 8.W. 
corner of an island of same name, W. of the estuary 
of the Tigre or Canton River, 84 m. S.W. of Canton; N. 
Lat. 20° 11' 30”, E. Lon. 115° 32’ 30", It is a well-built 
place, commands an active commerce, and is said to 

nave been the spot where Camoens wrote the greater 
part of his Lusiad. Pup. 35,000, 

Macapa, (mah-ka'pah,) a fortified river-port of Brazil, 
on the Amazons, 200 m. N.W. of Para, with an active 
trade. Pop. 6,000, 

Macaroni, (mik-ah-ro'ne.) [It. maccaroni, from mac- 
care, to bruise or crush.) (Qom.) A peculiar manufac- 
ture of wheaten paste in the fori of pipes, varying iu 
diameter from an ordirary quill up to those now made 
of the diameter of an inch. The manufacture of this 
article is of great importance to Italy, where it forms 
a large article of home consumption, and is exported to 
all parts of the world. 1t was for a long time peculiar 
to Genoa, but is now made all over Italy, at Marseilles 
in France, wd at New York and Philadelphia. 

Macaronic, (-rdu’i/:.) [Same deriv.] (£4) An ap- 
pellation given to a burlesque kind of poetry, made up 
of a jumblo of words of different languages, of Latin 
words modernized, or of native words endiug in Latin 
terminations. 

Macaroon, (mdk-ah-roon'.) [Fr. macaron.] (Cookery.) 
A kind of fancy cake, made with flour, eggs, almon'ls, 
and sugar. 

Macassar, (mah-kds'sir.) See CELEBES. 

Macaulay, Tuomas BABINGTON, Lorn, (mdk-au'la,) an 
illustrious English literateur, B. in co. Leicester, 1800, 
In 1830 he entered the lower house of Parliament, and 
there distinguished himself as an able and eloquent 
debater. In 1834 he became a member of the su- 
preme council of India; and drew up the code of 
laws which has since been made the basis of Anglo- 

Indian jurisprudence. In 1857 he was raised to the 
peerage. The fame of Lord M. mainly rests upon his 

“consummate ability as historian and essayist. His 
great performance, A History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James the Second to the Death of William IIT, 
(1848-1855), is a work of preéminent excellence — 
graphic, perhaps, beyond any other history extant — 
but here and there too much tinged with partiality and 
undue distortion of individual churacter. As a poet, 
we owe to Lord M. those magnificent martial ballads, 
the Lays of Ancient Rome, with which few parallels, if 
any, can be found in the English language. D. 1859. 

Macaw, (mah-kau'.) (Zool) A gen. of birds ( Macro- 
cerus), fam. Prillacide, comprising parrots distinguished 
by having tails longer than their bodies, and by their 
strong beaks being hooked at the point. 

Macbeth, (md//beth,) a Scottish thane who usurped the 
crown after assassinating the reigning king Duncan, 
1049, and was killed in battle by the hand of Macduff, 
1057. He is the hero of Shakspeare's well-known tragedy. 

Maccabaw, (mák-kah-baw',) a choice var. of brown 
suuff, perfumed by the Tonka bean. 

Maccabees, (»ndL'kah-beez.) (Scrip’.) Maccabeus was 
a surname of Judas the son of Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 
4), probably derived from Heb. makkábi, à hammer. 

Hence the line of Maccabean princes; who, after free- 
ing their country from the Syrian tyranny, governed 
it for about 126 years, They were aiso called the As- 
moneans, perhaps from a Heb. word signifying fat, 
Y. e, nobles or princes ( Psal, lxviii, 31), Mattathias 
commenced his patriotic course, 107 a, €, His sons 
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Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, carried out their fatherd 
purpose. Simon transmitted his power and the pontifi 
ca) dignity to his son Hyrcanus, whose son and succer 
sor, Aristobulus, assumed the title of king. His brother 
Alexander Jannæus succeeded; after whose death a 
civil war was wi between his sons Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus; the last-named of whom was defeated by 
Pompey, and with Antigonus, his son, the dynasty 
ended. The two last members of the family were Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, grandchildren of Aristobulus 
1I.; and with the death of Mariamne the Maccabean 
race may be said to be extinguished. — BooKs or THER 
M., the name of two books of the Old Testament, de- 
clared canonical by the Council of Trent, but consid- 
ered as apocryphal by the Protestant churches. They 
contain the history of Judas and his brothers, and 
their wars against the Syrían kings in defence of their 
religion und liberties. "The first book, as & history, 
comes nearest to the style of the sacred historians. 
The second begins with two epistles sent from the Jews 
of Jcrusalem to the Jews of Egypt and Alexandria, to 
exhort them to observe the feast of the dedication of 
the new altar erected by Judas on his purifying the 
Temple. There are two other books of the Maccabees 
which have never been considered as canonical by any 
church. 

Macchiavelli, or Machiavel, Niccolo, (mdk-ke 
ah-vail'le,) au Italian statesman, n. in Florence, 1469, 
From 1499 till 1513 he served as secretary to the repub- 
lic, and in 1510 negotiated a treaty of alliance with 
Louis XII. of France. In 1512, the elevation of the 
Medici to power caused M.’s banishment from Flor- 
ence. In 1520, however, he again entered the field of 
diplomacy and statecraft as an ambassador of Leo X. 
to various European potentates and powers. D. in 
Florence, 1527. A History of Florence (1525) is esteemed 
his best literary production, although his name and 
reputation are more nearly identified with his De Prin- 
cipatibus (“the Prince"), a famous treatise, written 
probably to gratify the Medici, and in which are ex- 
pounded those principles of political cunning and ar- 
tifice, intended to promote arbitrary power, ever since 
designated machiavelism, or macchiavellism. 

Maclellan, GEORGE BRINTON, (-klél’ldn,) an American 
military commander, B. in Philadelphia, 1826, after 
graduating at West Point, entered the U. S. Engineers, 
served with distinguished gallantry throughout the 
Mexican war, and prepared a military manual which 
has since become a recognized text-book. Between 1551 
and 1855 he was employed in various quarters of the 
Union in surveying and engineering matters. In the 
last-named year he was dispatched along with Col. 
(afterward Confederate Gen.) R. E. Lee, to the Crimea, 
there to make observations on the tactics of the bel- 
ligerent armies — observations which resulted in two 
able works, respectively entitled The Organization of 
European Armies, and the Operations of War. In May, 
1861, during the earlier stage of the Civil War, Gen. M 
was nssigned the command of the National army in W. 
Virginia, and, July 21, to the command-in-chief. In the 
latter capacity, after a reorganization of his forces, he 
at once initiated that campaign against the enemy which 
had for its object the capture of Richmond, their oap. 
and base of operations. Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, the 
Seven Days’ Dattles — these were the principal of the 
numerous engagements iu which he encountered the 
Confederates under the command of his former friend 
and associate, Lee. MacClellan stopped the march of the 
Confederate army at Antietam, Sept. 16-17th, 1862. Fail- 
ing to follow up his euccess by driving the enemy be- 
yond the Chickahominy, he was removed from his com- 
mand on the Sth Nov. In Aug., 1864, Gen. M. was the 
unsuccessful Democratic nominee for President at tho 
Chicago Convention, resigned his commission of major- 

eneral, Nov. Sth, and in 1577 was elected Governor of 
ew Jersev. D. 1885. 

Macclesfield, (midk’klz-féld,) a borough of England, 
co. Chester `. the Bollin, 16 m. S.E. of Manchester, 
It has extens. o manufs, of silk stuts. Jp. 35,451. 

MacClure, Sim Ronznr, (mák-loor',) un Arctic explorer, 
B. in Ireland, 1807. He accompanied Ross in his search 
after Sir J. Franklin, 1845-50, and, by reaching aud 
wintering in Melville or Barrow's Strait, is credited 
with having been the first who actually discovered a 
N.W. passage. 

MacCracken, (-krdk’n,) in Kentucky, a W. co., b. by 
Illinois; area, 330 sq. m.; C. Paducah. 

MacCulloch, Joux Ramsay, (-kü/'lük,) au English 
pu economist, B. 1759, became in 1828 prof. in the 

ndon University. Among hís valuable writings are 
The Principles of Political Economy (1825), and a fre- 
quently reprinted Dictionary A enm and Cone 

mercial Navigation (1882). D. 1 
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Macdonald, Erizxxx Jacques Josepn, DUO pz TAREN- 
TUM, (mdk-ddn’dld.) a marshal of France, B. at Sancerre, 
1765, of Scottish parentage. He shared with distinction 
in the chief campaigns of Napoleon, and greatly con- 
Ext to the victories of Lützen and Bautzen (1813). 


. 1840. 
MacDonald, (-dón'dld,) in Missouri, a S.W. co., b. W. 
Et Indian Territory; area, 620 aq. miles; Capital, 
acDonough, (-ddn’o,) in Illinois, a W. co.; a 
575 sq. m.; C. Macomb. si 4 C 
MacDowell, Irwin, (mdk-dow’él,) an American gen- 
eral, B. in Ohio, 1818, after graduating at West Point in 
1838, served in the Mexican war, and in May, 1861, re- 
eelved a major-general’s commission. He commanded 


the National forces in the battle of Bull Run, 1861; the | ME 


dept. of the Rappahannock, April, 1362; that of the 
Pacific, 1863; and of the Fourth Military District in 
Dec., 1807. D. 1885. 

MacDowell, (-02w/1) in N. Carolina, a W. co. ; area, 
450 square miles; Capital, Marlon. W. ia, 8 
8. county, skirting Virginia; area, 525 sq. m.; Capital, 
Perrysville. 

Mace, (màs.) [From L. macis.) ( Bot.) See MYRISTICACER. 
— [From Fr. masw, a lump.] An ornamented staff or 
club of metal, borne as an ensign of office before a 
magistrate. Originally, the M. was a club or warlike 
weapon, made of iron, and much used by cavalry. 

Macedonia, (freq. abbrev. iuto MACEDON,) (mds-e-do'- 
me-ah.) (Ane. Geog.) A famous country of anc. Greece, 
which, in the time of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, embraced the entire region b. N. by the Scardian 
Mts.,W. by Epirus and Illyria, E. by the river Nestos, and 
B. by Thessaly —occupying the greater portion of the 
present Turkish provs. of Salonika and Roumelia. Its 
cap. was Pella. The Persians reduced M. 490 B. €., and 
held it till 479, when it reverted to its anc. line of kings. 
Under Philip its boundaries were greatly enlarged, and 
Alexander the Great made it the nucleus of a vast and 
powerful empire. Along with Greece, it ultimately 

ssed under the Roman sway, B. C. 148. 
acerata, (ma-cha-ra'tah,) a city of Italy, C. of p. of 
same name, 21 m. S.W. of Ancona. Pop. 20,065. 

Maceration, (mds-ür-a/shün.) (From L macer, I make 
soft by steeping.] (Chem.) The process by which the 
eonstituents of bodies are obtained, by soaking them in 
fluids. It differs from digestion only in that ^^^ latter 
eperation admits the application of heat. 

Maebine, (mah-sheen') Any contrivance for tran» 
mitting force from one point to another, or for increas- 
ing or regulating the effect of a given furce. The simple 
machines are the lever, the wheel and axle, the pulley, the 
inclined plane, the screw, the wedge. Compound ma- 
ehines consist of combinations of these simple machines. 
They admit of infinite variations and adaptations, but 
there are certain laws found to apply to all machines. 
The work of a M. is measured by the amount of re- 
sistance overcome in a given time, An im 
pirical law, due to Euler, gives the relation which must 
subsist between the speed and the resistance in order 
that the effect may be a maximum. The load or re 
sistance should be about four-ninths of that which 
would exactly counteract the power or keep the M. at 
rest, and the velocity of the point or points of applicar 
tion of the power should be one-third of their greatest 
velocity. hen these two conditions are fulfilled, the 
M. will work to the greatest possible advantage. Thus 
a mill will do the greatest amount of work in a given 
time when the wheel has one-third of its greatest possi- 
ble velocity, and overcomes a resistance equal to four- 
ninths of the greatest resistance against which it can 
move; an animal will accomplish the greatest amount 
ef work ina given time when it moves with one-third 
ef its greatest speed, and is loaded with four-ninths of 
the greatest load it is capable of moving. 

Machine Gun. A weapon mockery loaded from 
a hopper or frame, so as to fire a s ion of projec- 
tiles. These vary in size from the mitrailleuse, which 
discharges a stream of bullets,to the revolving cannon, 
which throws explosive shells of several pounds weight. 
There are various such guns in use, including the Gat- 
ling, the Hotchkiss, the Maxim, etc. The Maxim 
automatic gun has a single barrel (the others named 
having a group of barrels), and in its recently improved 
form can fire 650 shots of 303 calibre a minute. 1t is 
simple in operation, and so light that with all its a 
purtenances it weighs but 45 pounds. The barrel 
kept cool by being surrounded with water. 


MacIntosh, (-in'tsh,) in Georgia, a 8.E. co., washed 


by the Atlantic Ocean; C. Darien. 
MaeK ean, (-kén,) in Pennsylvania, a N.N-W. co, ; area, 
1,100 sq. m. ; O. Smithport. 


Mackenzie River, (-kón'2c) a large stream of Brit. 
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N. America. Its upper waters form the Athabasca, 
rising on the N.E. side of the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 
529, W. Lon. 116° 30^, and emptying into Athabasca 
Lake after a flow of 800 m. The M., under the name 
of Slave River, flows thence as far as Great Slave Lake; 
then, under its own proper title, it makes a course gen- 
erally N. aud W. to its embouchure in Machenzie Gulf, 
Arctic Ocean. Total length, abt. 2,500 m. It was dis- 
covered and navigated by, and named after one Alex. 
Mackenzie, a Scottish explorer, 1789. 

Mackerel, (mdk'üy-él) (Zodl.) See Scomnnmam. 

Mackinaw, (mak -au,) (MAcKINAC, or MiculLIMACK- 
INAC.) in Michigan, a S.E. co., in the Upper Peninsula, 
divided by the Strait of Mackinaw from the Lower 
Peninsula; area, 1.275 sa. m. C. Mackinaw. 

cKinley, WILLIAM n A merican soldier and legis- 

lator, and the Twenty-fourth President of the United 
States, B. at Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1843. He 
entered the army as a private in 1861, served through 
the war, and was brevetted Major in 1864, at the age 
of twenty-one. After the war he studied law, was ad- 
mitted tothe bar in 1867, and chose Canton, Ohio, as 
his home. It isstill his place of residence. In 1869 
he became Prosecuting Attorney of Stark County, and 
in 1876 was elected to Congress, and continued in that 
body till March 4, 1891. In 1890, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Waysand Means, he presented in Con- 
gress the measure which became famous as the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff Bill. In 1391 he was elected Governor 
of Ohio, and was re-elected in 1893. In the Republi- 
can National Convention of 1892 his name was pre- 
sented for nomination, and in that of 1896 he was 
nominated by a larse majority of the delegates Me. 
Kinley's reputation had been established as an advo- 
cate of protection to American manufactures by high 
tariff, but the camptign of 1896 was conducted on a 
different issue. The Democratic and Populist conven- 
tions nominated Willi am J. Bryan, and adopted a plat- 
forin whose leading feature was the free and un- 
limited coinage of sil ver. The campaign was actively 
coudueted on this issue, the Republicans advocating 
the gold standard, and resulted in the election of Mc- 
Kinley by a large majority of the electoral vote, and a 
pular majority of more than 500,000 over the 

mocratic nominee. ‘ 

Mackintosh, Sm James, (mdk'in-tósh,) a British 
statesman and man of letters, B. near Inverness, 1766. 
He early manifested literary talents of the highest 
order in hie Vindicw Gallice (1791), written to refute 
Burke's “ Reflections on the French Revolution." Sir 
James's must be regarded as one of the most powerful 
intellects of his time; he excelled most in analytical 
criticism. Among his works are On the Law of Nature 
and of Nations; A Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy ; a History of England, written for Lardner's 
Cyclopedia; and an unfinished History of the English 
Revolution of 1688. D. 1832. 


portant em- Maclise, DANIEL, (mak-lees,) an eminent British his- 


torical painter, B. in Cork, 1811; p. 1870. 

Maclura, (mdk-loo’rah.) (Bot) A gen. of planta, O. 
Moracew. The Osage Orange, M. aurantiaca, is a native 
of the U. States, and forms a spreading tree 30 to 60 ft. 
high, but is frequently kept dwarf, and used as a 
hedge-plant, for which purpose its strong spines ren- 
der it suitable. It has large, entire, egg-shaped leaves, 
and inconspicuous yellowish-green flowers, producing 
large round fruits from three to flve inches in diameter, 
and of a fine golden color, very beautiful to the eye, 
but scarcely eatable. Its elastic yellow wood is called 
Bow-wood, from its being used by the Indians for mak- 
ing bows. 

MacMahon, Mant EDME PATRICE MAURICE, (-maA^ün 
a marshel of France, B. at Sully (of Irish descent), 1808. 
After a distinguished military career in Algeria, he com- 
manded the division which took the Malakoff by storm, 
during the siege of Sebastopol, 1856. For his brilliant 
services as commander of the 2d corps d'armée in Ituly, 
1859, he was created Duc de Magenta, after the battle 
of that name—a battle to the success of which he 
largely contributed, as also to that of Solferino. In 
the Franco-German campaign, 1870-1, M. was defeated 

, at Worth, and was severely wounded at Sedan. After 
the establishment of the Republic ae he was given 
the command of the army and succeeded M. Thiers aa 
President, May 24, 1873. Resigned Jan. 1879. D. 1893. 

Macomb, (mah-kom',) in Illinois, ẹ town, O. of Mac. 
Donough co., 210 m. 8.W. of the city of 
Michigan, a 8.E. co., b. E. by Lake St. Clair; area, 400 
sq. m. ; C. Mount Clemens. 

Macon, NATHANIEL, (ma'kón,) an American statesmam, 
B. in N. Carolina, 1757. He opposed the adoption ef the 
Federal Constitution, 1788, entered Congress as a Dewo- 
crat, 1791, was Speaker of the House ef Representa 
tives, 1801-0, and held a seat in the Sonate, 1910-36. 
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Macpherson, Jmes, (-fiir’stin,) a Scottish poet, B. at 
Inverness, 1738, owea his chief claim to notice to his 
translation of the Gaelic poems of Ossian. D. 1796. 

MaePherson, James Binpserr, a major- general in 
the American army, B. in Ohio, 1828, graduated at West 
Point, 1853, and served as enginecr-in-chief on Gen. 
Grant's staff at the taking of Fort Donelson and battle 
of Shiloh, 1862. After a succession of distinguished 
services in the Western campaign, 1862-4, on Mar. 12th, 
in the latter year, he was appointed to the command of 
the army of the Tennessee, a position which enabled 
him to render most efficient help to Gen. Sherman. He 
fell in an action fought near Atlanta, July 22, 1864. 

Macrocosm, (mdk’/ro-kdzm.) [From Gr. 
long, and kosmos, the universe.) A term for the uni- 
verse, or the visible system of worlds, in contradistinc- 
tion from microcosm, q. v. 

Macropiper, (-pi/pür.) [From Gr. malos, long, and 
L. piper, pepper.] (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Piperacem, 
consisting of shrubs natives of the islands of the Pacific. 
M. methysticum, for- 
merly called Piper 
methysticum (Fig. 
456), furnishes the 
root called by the 
Polynesians Ava or 
Kava, which has 
narcotic properties, 
and is employed 
medicinally in 
rheumatism and 
other complaints, 
but is chiefly re- 
markable for the 
value attached to it 
as a narcotic and 
stimulant beverage, 
of which the na- 
tives partake before - 
they undertake any 
important business 
or religious rites, The approved method of preparing 
fen: Kava is to chew the root, and thus extract the 

uice, 

Mneropod'idze. (ZoóL) The Kangaroo fam, com- 
prising marsuplal quadrupeds chiefly characterized by 
the great length of their hind-legs, whilst the fore-legs 
are small. The tail is very long, thick, strong, and 
tapering, and is of great use in balancing the animal in 
its leaps, and also for sustaining the body in its ordi- 
nary erect silting posture, in which it uses the hínd- 
legs and the root of the tail as a tripod. In this pos- 
ture, also, it usually walks by the hind-legs alone. The 
head is in form somewhat like that of a deer; the ears 
moderately large and oval, the eyes large, and the aspect 
mild. They are all timid animals, making their escape 
from their pursuers by extraordinary leaps. The Great 
Kangaroo, M. giganteus, of Australia, is said to be about 
714 tect in length from the nose to the tip of the tail 

e tail being rather more than 3 feet in length, an 
fully a foot in circumference at the base, The height 
of the animal is rather more than 50 inches, in the erect 
sitting posture already mentioned, but it sometimes 
raises itself on its toes to look around it, and its height 
ie then greater than that of a man. 

ini g v os (From Gr. makros, long, and 
oura, a tail.) ( i.) The Long-tailed Decapods. At the 
end of the tail is a sort of fin, expanded laterally, which 
serves, by its vertical strokes, to propel the animal 
through the water. This group comprises the Lobster 
(genus Homarus), Cray-Fish or Fresh-water Lobster, 
Shrimp, and Prawn, all species too well known to re- 
quire description. 

Madagasear, (mdd-a-gds’kdr,) a large island of Africa, 
lying to the S.E. of that continent in the Indian Ocean, 
in 8. Lat. 119 57-259 38’, E. Lon. 48° 51’, extending over 
an area estim. at 234,400 sq. m. It is 1,030 m. in length, 
and 360 at its greatest breadth. Its coasts are, generally, 
low and level; but in the interior, especially towards 
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the N., &, and E., the surface becomes hilly and even |- 


mountainous, culminating at Ankaratra, in N. Lat. 199 
40’, E. Lon. 47° 20’, a summit 11,000 ft. above sea-level. 
The soil is very generally fertile, with rich pasturage, 
and magnificent forests abounding in valuable trees and 
medicinal plants; the other products are rice, sugar, 
silk, cotton, indigo, cocoa, pepper, and fruits. Tts min- 
eralogieal Loci presento extensive vielda of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, fren, and coal, The pp. mantfa 
are jewelry, trinkets, curiosities, laces, carpeta, cot 
ton stuffs, &c. Quite an active import and export trade 
is carried on in native produce and fabricated articles. 
C. Tantanarivo. This island first became of importance, 
‘as regards its relations with the outside world, in 1810, 
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Mi 
Wuna the chief of a tribe of Hovas made himself sov 
ereign under the title of Radama I. He soon entered 
into an alliance with the English; but this advance 
toward a connection with European civilization was 
checked during a term of &ucceeding years following 
the elevation to the throne of Queen Ranavolo I., 1828, 
That monarch, dying in 1561, was s. by her son, Radama 
IL, who entered into a treaty of amity and commerce 
with France. His queen, Rosaherina, who s. him in 
1865, embraced Christianity in 1869. The government 
of Ranavalona III, a queen who acceeded in 1883, got 
into hostile relations in 1:4 with the French, who in- 
vaded her kingdom, and after encountering great diffi- 
culties took Antananarivo, the capital, Sept. 29, 1895, 
Peace followed, and a rigorous French protectorate 
was established, the queen retaining her throne. Pop, 


8,500,000. 

Maddaloni, (mdd-dah-lo’ne,) a town of 8. Italy, p 
Caserta, 14m N.N.E. of Naples. Pop. 17,798. 

Madder, nd [A.S medere.] (Bot) See Rupta. 
—(Paint.) Several valuable pigments of diferent 
eolors are prepared from the coloring matter of the 
root of Rubia tinctoria; and pe qualities which 
render them exceedingly valualde to the painter. They 
are transparent and permanent, working equally well 
both in water and in oil. The colors vary from the 
lightest and most delicate rose to the deepest purple, 
and are known as rose-madder, pink-madder, madder- 
carmine, purple-modder, brown-madder, intense madder- 
purple, and orange madder-lake. 

Mudecnssee, Madegassy, (mdd-c-kis'se.)  (Geog.) 
A native or inlhal. of the island of Madagascar, q. v. 
Madeira, (mah-de'rah,) an island in the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, lying off the N.W. coast of Africa, in N. Lat. 329 
43', W. Lon. 119. It belongs to Portugal, and is distant 
535 m. 8.S.W. of Lisbon. It embraces, with Porto 
Santo and Las Desertas — the other islands forming the 
ponp of which M. is the principal — an area of 836 sq. m. 
"he surface entirely consists of a succession of lofty 
mountains, highest altitude 6,000 ft., on the declivities 
of which the islund's chief natural products, vine, 
date-palm, plantain, sugar-cane, pomegranates, figs, 
coffee, &c., are raised. M. is especially noted for the 
wine which bears its name, highly prized by connois- 
seurs, but of which the production has greatly fallen 
off in late years. The island carries on an active trade 
principally with Great Britain. C. Funchal. Pop. 113,341. 

Madei’ra, or CavAnt a great river of 8, America, 
formed by the united waters of the Beni, Mamore, 
Branco, and Guapore, all rising in Bolivia, and amalga- 
mating at different points along the Brazilian frontier. 
The M. unites with the Amazons in 8. Lat. 89 30’, W. 
Lon. 58°, after an entire course of 2,000 m. 

Madeley, (»iüd'le) a mining-town of England, co. 
Salop, on the Severn, 13 m. E.S. E. of Shrewsbury. Pop. 
10,535. 

Madison, James, Qnád'e-siin,) an American statesman 
of eminent ability and purity of character, and the 4th 
Pres, of the U. States, was B. in King George co., Va, 
March 19, 1751, and after graduating at Princeton Coll., 
1711, he embarked upon tlie study and. practice of the 
law. Five years later he became a member of the As- 
sembly of Virginia, and in 1779 entered the General 
Congress. He actively participated in the framing of 
the American Constitution, and allied himself politi- 
cally with the Federalist party. In 1789 he took his 
seat in the National Congress, where he preserved a 
modernte attitude amid the antagonism at that time 
ruling among its members. In 1801 he was appointed 
secretary of state in Mr. Jefferson's cabinet, an office 
he filled with distinction for 8 years. In 1808 Mr. M. 
was elevated to the Presidential chair by the Republican 
party, with which he had for some years previous affi- 
iated himself. In 1812 he was reelected, and during 
his second term of chief magistracy occurred the war 
with Great Britain and the granting of the U. 8. Bauk 
charter, D. 1836. 

Mad isen, in Alabama, a N. co.; arca, 850 sq. m.; C. 

Huntsville.—In Arkansas, a north-western county, ib 

by Missouri; area, 1,030 square miles. Capital, Hunts- 

ville.—lIu Florida, a northern county, skirted by Geor- 
gia; area, 2,500 square miles. Capital, Madison.—Ig 

Georgia, a N.E. county ; area, 300 square miles. Capital, 

Danielsville.—In Illinois, a S.W. county, bound by Mis- 

souri; area, 690 square miles. Capital, Edwardsville.— 

In Zndüma, au E. central county; area, 400 sq. miles. 

Capital, Anderson.—A flourishing trading city of the 

same State, capital of Jefferson county, on the Ohio, 86 

miles S.S. E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1880) 8,945.— In Iowa, 

a B.W. central co.; area, 576 sq. nu. ; Capital, Winterset 

—In Kentucky. an E. central county; area, 900 sq. uns 

Capital, Richmond.—In Louisiana, a N.E. county, hy 

by Mississippi; area, 040 sq. m. Capital, Richmond.— 
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Ín a W. contral county; drea, 74) sq. m 
Ospital, Canton.—In Missouri, a S.E. county; area, 
625 sq miles. Capital, Fredoricktown.—In N. Carolina, 
a W. eounty bounded by Tennessee; area, 450 sq. miles, 
Capital, Marshall—In New York, a central county; 
area, 620 sq. miles. Capital, Morrisville.—In Ohio, a 
8.W. central county; area, 480 sq. miles. Capital, Lon- 
don.—In Tennessee, a W. by 8. county; area, 550 square 
miles. Capital, Jackson.—In Texas, an E. central co.; 
area, 580 sq. miles. Capital, Madisonville.—In Virginia, 
a N.E. central county ; area, 230 sq. m. Capital, Madison 
Court-House.—In Wisconsin, a flncly-built. regularly 
laid ovt city, C. of the State, and seat of juatice of Dane 
county on a narrow isthmus between Third and Fourth 
Lakes, 80 m. W. of Milwaukee. 

WSadness, (mdd'nés) [From A. 8. maad, distracted in 
mind. | ( Med.) Same as INSANITY, g. v. — Raving or furious 
M. Same as MANIA, q. v. 

Madonna, (nah-dón'nah.) [It., my lady.] In Italy, a 
term exclusively applied to the Virgin Mary, and hence 
to her pictorial or statuesque representations, 

Madras, (mdd-rds’,) one of the three great presidencies 
of Brit. Iudia, comprising the whole of the peninsula of 
Hindostan 8. of the Krishna, the N. Circars, and Canara, 
or from bet. N. Lat. 89-209, E. Lon. 749-859; area, 141,746 
sq. m. The coast-line, though extending a distance of 
1,730 m., does not possess a single good harbor. Sur- 
face, generally a table-land with slight elevations ex- 
tending interiorwise from the coast, till crossed by the 
E. and W. Ghauts and the Neilgherries (q. v.). Cereals, 
rice, pepper, spices, arethe pp. staples of cultivation and 
export. The presidency is divided into 21 dists. Pup. 
24,920,509. — MADRAS, a seaport city, C. of above pres., 
on the coast of Coromandel, 870 m. 8.W. of Calcutta by 
land. Owing to the heavy surf rolling across the bar, 
ships are obliged to anchor and discharge in the road- 
stead opposite the city. A. is a finely built and well 
laid-out place, with some handsome public buildings, 
and a flourishing commerce. It surrendered to p 
French in 1744, after a bombardment of 3 days, was re- 
stored to the English at the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&nd withstood agnin, 1758-9, a long and obstinate siege 
by tho Fronoh under the Comte de Lally-Tollendal, Pop. 
125,000. 

Madreporaria, (mád-re-pór-a're-a.) (ZoUl.) The Mad- 
repores, an Q. of Radiates embracing polyps which are 
single or compound, with a broadly expanded form, 
single conical tentacles, and whose dermal tissues and 
usually the radiating lamellæ deposit solid coral. They 
abound in the warm seas, to which they are mainly con- 


fined. 

Madrid, (mdd-rid',) (anc. Mantua Carpetanorum,)a fine 
city of Spain, of which kingdom it is the cap., on the 
Manzanares, 39 m. N. by E. of Toledo. It is walled, is 
built in an oblong form, has many handsome modernized 
streets, squares, and promenades, and contains many 
elegant public edifices, prominent among which are the 
Royal Palace, and several magnificent churches, M. 
possesses some excellent academies and literary and 
scientific institutions, and has manufs. of carpets, por- 
celain, paper, hats, jewelry, silks, &c. It derived ite 
present name from the Meors who occupied it in 1109. 
Under Philip IL. it became the Spanish metropolis; wi 
held by the French 1808-12, and again entered by them 
in 1823. Pop. 1878, 416,000. 

Madrigal, (mdd’re-gdl.) [Vr.] (Lit) A short poem, 
generally of a tender or amorous character, composed 
of a number of free and unequal verses, confined neither 
to the regularity of the sonnet, nor to the subtlety of 
the epigram, but containing some delicate and senti- 
mental thought. The M. of Tasso are among the finest 
things in Italian poetry. 

Madura, (mah-dá'rah,) an island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, situate off the N.E. coast of Java, and politi- 
cally included within the govt. of the latter, from which 
island it is separated by the Strait of Madura. Area, 
Esty sq. m. Soil fertile, and tolerably productive. Pop. 
300,000. 

Madu'ra, a city of Hindostan, C. of a maritime dist. 
of same name, on the Vighey, 136 m. N.N.E. of Cape 
Comorin. 1t is noted for the choice examples of Hindoo 
architecture found within its precincts. Pop. of city, 
20,000; of dist. 1,756,791. 

M:enuder, (me-an'der,) (now Meinder.) (Anc. Geog.) 
A river of Asia Minor, rising near Celene, in Phrygi 
apd flowing in a 8.W. direction into the Icarian Sea at 
Miletus. It is noted for its numerous windings— 
whence the English word meander, applied to any 
stream, signifies to flow in a winding course. 

Mæcenas, Caius CILN1vs, (me-se'nás,) a Roman patri- 
cian, B. abt. 70 B. C., became a favorite and trnsted min- 
istcr of the Emperor Augustus, and the most eminent 


ead munificent patron that Homan literature ever pos- 
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fessed. Ho fostered the genius of Virgil and Horace, 
and has handed his, e down to posterity as one pros 
verbial for encoundiément ef letters. D.8 5.0. 

Maffia, A Sicilian secret society whose es are at- 
tained by assassination. Im 1891 its members murdered 
Chief of Police Hennessy, in New Orleans, for his 
activity in prosecuting the assassins. A riot followed, 
in which a number of the members were killed in 
prison. In 1805 other assassinations took place, ten 
Italian opponents of the society being murdered. 

Maestricht, or MAASTRICHT, (máz'trekt,) a fortif. and 
manuf, town of Holland, C. of p. Limburg, on the 
Meuse, 14 in. N.E. of Liège. It was taken by the French 
in 1794. Pop. 28,840. 

Magazine, (mdg-a-zeen’.) [From Sp. almagacén.] Gen- 
erally and commercially, a depót or warehouse for any 
sort of stores or merchandise. — ( Mil.) A storehouse 
for arms, ammunition, or provisions. — ( Naut.) The 
powder-room in a ship of war.—(Lit.) A serial or pe 
riodical work in phlet form, containing literary 
matter of a miscellaneous character; as, Zell's Monthly 
Magazine. 

Magdaln, (mdg'da-lah.) (Anc. Geog.) A town In Gal- 
ilee, in all probability identical with Migdal-el (Josh. 
xix. 58). It stood close upon the western shore of tho 
lake, at the southern end of the plain of Genessareth, 
about armour and a quarter north of Tiberias (Mait. 
xv. 39). It was the birthplace of Mary, hence called 
Magdalene ( Mark xvi. 9). 

Mag'dulIn, a fortified city of Abyssinia, and C. of the 
late king Theodore, who fell in its storming by the 
British troops under Sir R. Napier (since Lord Napier 
of Magdala), June 10, 1868. 

Magdalena, (mág-da-lZ/nah,) a large river of 8. Amer- 
ica, U. 8. of Colombia, having its source in the N.E. 
slope of the E. Andes, abt. N. Lat. 2°, and OPE d7 
a delta into the Caribbean Sea in N. Lat. 119, W. 
74°. Length, 800 m. 

Magdalen Islands, (mag'da-Un,)a cluster of islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, situate abt. 54 m. N.W. of 
Cape Breton, and forming a chain some 56 m. in length. 
Pop. 3,172. 

M leburg, (mdg'de-boorg,) an important commer- 
cia Aty of Prussia, and one of the most strongly for- 
tified places in Europe. Its manufs. are of great vari- 
ety and extent, and its rise as a city dates from the æra 
of Charlemagne. In 1806 it was occupied by the French, 
and restored to Prussia in 1814. Pop, 78,952, 

Magellan,FznNANDO, (maA-gZl'ldn,) [Pe MAGALHAENS,] 
a Portuguese circumnavigator, B. 1470, received the 
command of an expedition sent out by the Emperor 
Charles V. in 1519, to discover a W. passage to the E. 
Indies. In prosecution of this enterprise, M., in 1520, 
sailed through the strait, which has since borne bis 
name, into the ocean, which he called the Pacific, and 
after discovering the Ladrone Islands, reached the Phil- 
ippines, where he was slain by the natives, 1521. 

Magellan, (Strait of,) a great channel — difficult 
of navigation — which separates the mainland of South 
Amerié& from the insular group of Tierra del Fuege, 
bet. 8. Lat. 529 10-559, and W. Lon. 75° and 80° 20’, It 
is 300 m. long. and subject to a tidal rise of 50 ft. 

Magenta, (mahjain'tah,) a town of N. Italy, in Lom- 
bardy, p. Pavia, 12 m. $8. of Milan, near which waa 
fought a t battle in 1859, bet. the French-Sardinian 
army and the Austrians, the latter sustaining a deci- 
sive defeat. Pop. 4,000. See MacMaHon, 

Mageree. (ma'ge-ro,) an island of Norway, near the 
coast of Finmark, in the Arctic Ocean, 22 m.in length, 
and 15 in breadth; N. Lat. 719 11' 30", E. Lon. 26° 0' 45”. 

Mnggio're. [It., from L. word (ass) Major, in 
distinction from minor : —a term in Italian music. 

Maggiore, (LnKe,) (mdd-jo’ra,) or LocARNA, (anc. 
Lacus Verbanus,) a considerable expanse of water in N. 
Jtaly, lying partly within the latter, and partly in- 
cluded in the Swiss canton of Ticino. Length, 40 m.; 
mean breadth, 3 m. It receives the rivers Tresa and 
Ticino, and its surface is dotted with several islands, 
chief among them being the Borromean group — one 

` of which, la Bella, is renowned for its exquisite 
beauty of location &nd surroundings. 

Maggot, (mdg'got.) rom A. 8. magthe.] (Zodl.) The 
»»pular name of the larvse of many kinds of dipterous 
insects, particularly those of tbe fam. AMuscidm, 

Magi, (maji.) [From Gr. magos; L. magnus, great.) 
A y of priests among the anc. Medes and Persians, 
who constituted the recognized ministers of the re- 
ligion founded by Zoroaster. Their knowledge of the 
occult arts was esteemed so great that their name has 
pu rise to that of magic. As astrologers, too, they 

gure in Scriptural mention as the Wise Men of the Baa 
who came to see the infant Jesus. 


Magic, (mdj'ik.) [Same deriv.] A word which property 
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signifies the doctrine of the Magi; but the latter being 
supposed to have acquired their extraordinary skill from 
familiar spirits or other supernatural information, the 
word magic acquired the signification it now bears, viz., 
the power of performing wonderful things by the 
aid of demons. The magicians of antiquity were, in 
most cases, acquainted with certain not generally 
known properties and affinities of bodies, and were 
hence epabled to produce effects calculated to nstonish 
the vulgar; and these surprising results, which were, 
in reality, due to natural causes, procured them credit 
in their pretensions to supernatural and miraculous 
power. Among civilized nations the belief in magic 
„aas died out, except in a few sequestered places. — 
Natural M. is the application of natural philosophy to 
the production of surprisin though natural effects, 
Magic Lantern, (inij'ik hin'tarn.) (Opt.) A machine 
invented by Kircher, by means of which figures are 
represented on au opposite wall or screen in a dark 
room. This contrivance consists of a powerful lamp, 
within a closed lantern, and in the focus of a concave 
reflector, which is placed behind it. In front of the 
lamp is fixed a powerful hemispherical illuminating 
lens, and in front of this, in a sliding tube, a convex 
lens, or a system of lenses. Painted slides can be moved 
immediately in front of the illuminating lens, The 
strong light from the lamp, rendered more powerful by 
the illuminating lens, is transmitted through the 
painted slides; the resulting colored rays are concen- 
trated by the lens, or system of lenses, to a focus on a 
screen, &c., and greatly enlarged images of the figures 
on the slides are produced — the room being of course 
darkened ; these imnges may be seen by persons at either 
side of the screen, which is of linen, &c. As the images 
on the screen must have an increase of light propor- 
tioned to their increased size, a very strong light is 
necessary ; and hence gas, the oxyhydrogen lime light, 
&c., are occasionally employed. — The Solar microscope, 
which is in reality a M. Z. illuminated by the solar 
rays, serves to produce highly magnified images of very 
small objects. The solar rays fall on a plane mirror, 
placed outside of a dark room, and are reflected towards 
a condensing lens, and thence to a second leus by which 
they are concentrated to its focus. The object to be 
magnified i& placed at that point, between two glass 
plates. The object thus strongly illuminated is very 
near the focus of a system of three condensing lenses, 
which forms upon a screen at a suitable distance an in- 
verted and greatly magnified image. The Photoelectric 
microscope is nothing more than the solar microscope, 
but is illuminated by the electric light instead of the | 
sun's rays. Fig. 457 representa tho arrangement de- 
vised by M. Duboscq. A solar microscope, ABD, identi- 
cal with that already described, is fixed on the outside 
of a brass box. In the interior are two charcoal points 
touch, the space between them 





which do not quite 
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Fig. 451. — PROTO-ELECTRIC MICROSCOPE. 


being exactly on the axis of tho lenses, The eleotricity 
of oue end of a powerful battery reaches the charcoal 
a by means of a copper wire, K ; whilo the electricity 
from the opposite end of the battery reaches ¢ by a 
second copper wire H. During the passage of the elec- 
tricity, a luminous are ig formed between the two ends 
of the earbons, which gives a most brilliant light, and | 





Magna Charta, (mig‘nah 
R. 
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prem illuminates the microscope. This is effected 
y placing at D in the inside of the tube a condensing 
lens, whose principal focus corresponds to the space be. 
tween the two charcoals. In this manner the luminous 
rays, which enter the tubes D and B, are parallel to 
their axis, and the same effects are produced as with the 
ordinary solar micmoscope; a magnified image of the 
object placed between two Plates of glass is produced 
on the screen. In continuing the experiment, the two 
carbons become consumed, and to an unequal extent, a 
more quickly than c. Hence, their distance increasing, 
the light becomes weaker and is ultimately extin- 
guished. The t of the apparatus, MN, may be con- 
sidered as a universal photogenic ratus. The micro- 
scope can be replaced by the head-pieces of the phantas- 

magoria, the polyorama, the megascopo, by polarizin 
apparatus, &c., and in this manner is admirably adapted 

for exhibiting optical phenomena to a la auditory. 
Magistrate, (máj'is-trát.) |L. magistratus.) ( Law.) Any 
p lic civil officer to whom the executive power of the 

aw is committed, either wholly or in part. 
kár'tah.) (Eng. Hist.) Bee 
CHARTER. 


Magna Greecia, (-gre'she-ah.) [L., Great Greece.] 
(Anc. Hist.) The name given 7 the Greeks to their 
colonial acquisitions in 8. Italy, ncluding the cities of 
T Sybaris, Crotona, Tarentum, Metapontum, and 


Magnate, (mdg'nát.) [From L. ma .] In 
Hoe i ion t Jala nobility s» enl gegen in 


the Representative Chamber, 

Magnesia, (mdg-ue'shah. (Chem.) See MAGNESIUM. 

Magne'sia ut ( ) See DRUMMOND LiGHT.: 

Magne'sinn Lime'stone. Geol.) See DOLOMITE, 

Mng'nesite, (-nezit.)  (Min.) CARDON. 

Magnesium, (mdg-ne'zhùm.) (Chem.) A beautiful 
silver-white metal, much resembling zinc in its ehemi- 
cal properties. Symbol Mg. At. weight 243. Sp. gr. 
175, It melts at a red heat, and takes fire at about 
ihe same temperature in the air, burning with an 
intensely brilliant white light. A wire or ribbon of 
M., lighted at one end, will continue to burn like ^ Wax 
per and is in constant use for pyrotechnic and illu- 
minating purposes, especially in photography, ow 
toits richness in actinic rays. When burnin YA evolves 
dense white clouds of its oxide, magnesia, Af. does not 
tarnish in dry air, but it soon becomes covered with a 
white coating of oxide in the damp. It only forms one 
oxide which is Magnesia (MgO), a light, white, taste» 
less, and inodorous powder, of sp. gr. 31. It 
slightly soluble in water, communicating to ita faint 
alkaline reaction. It dissolves easily in acids, forming 
salts of M., which are for the most part easily crystal- 
liaable. 

Magnet, (mdg'nét.) [From Magnesia, a. city of Lydi 
Vi the attracting property of loadstone was ^ri 
noted.] (Phys) A body which has the property of 
attracting iron and certain other metals in a particular 
manner. There are permanent magnets (see Loap- 
STONE), and magnets (see verentur i 
When @ bar or needle of steel is rubbed with a M., it 
acquires Magnetic properties. Such bars are called 
ertificial magnets. y are more powerful than natu- 
ral magnets. When a small particle of soft iron is 
suspended by a thread, anda poe is approached to 
it, the iron is attracted towards the M., and some force 
is required for its removal. The force of the attraction 
varies in differ- : 
ent of the 
M. It is strong- 
est at the two 
ends, and is to- 
tally wanting 
in the middle, 
This variation 
may also be 
seen very clear- 
ly when a mag- 
netic bar ig 
placed in iron 
tilings. These 
become arreng- 
ed rownd the 
ewes of the bar 
in feathery 
tufts, which de- 
crease towards 
the middle of 
the bar, whero 
there are none. 
That part of the 
surface of the 
barwherethere £ Fig, 458. — MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
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is no visible magnetic force is called the neutral line ; 
and the points near the ends of the bars where the 
attraction is greatest are called the poles. Every M., 
whether natural or artificial, has two poles and a neu- 
tral line. The end pointing towards the north is called 
the north polz, and the other end is the south pole. The 
two poles of a M.appear identical when they are brought 
in contact with iron filings, but this identity is only 
apparent. For when a small magnetic needle, ab (Fig. 
458), is suspended by a fine thread, and the north pole, 
A, of an other needle is brought near its north pole, 
a, a repulsion takes place. If, on the contrary, A is 
brought near the sonth pole, b, of the movable needle, 
the latter is strongly attracted. Hence these two poles, 
a and b, are not identical, for one is repelled and the 
other attracted by the same pole of the magnet, A. It 
may be shown in the same manner that the two poles 
of the latter are also different, by successively present- 
ing them to the same pole, a, of the movable needle. 
In one case there is repulsion, in the other attraction. 

Magnetism, (mdág'nét-Izp) (Phys.) That science 
which investigates the phenomena exhibited by natu- 
ral and artificial magnets, and the laws by which they 
are governed. Some of the properties of the magnet 
were known to the ancients, but they were not ac- 
quainted with its directive power, that is, its tendency 
to assume a certain position when at liberty to do so. 
If a light bar of steel be suspended horizontally by a 
silk thread, or balanced on a pivot, and then magnet- 
ized, it will, except at the magnetic equator, lose its 
horizontal position, making an angle with the horizon, 
called the angle of dip, and will no longer rest in every 
position, but will assume one in a direction north and 
south, but making a small angle with the plane of the 
terrestrial meridian, termed the angle of variation. 
These two angles are subject to perpetual but slight 
changes. The magneti seems to cross the ter- 
nrg al at peche nts. The lines at wuch oe ae 
of dip are equal are called magnetic parall ere 
are probably ne precise points which can be called 
magnetic . The earth being a great magnet, its 
poles are rather regions than points. Even in the ordi- 
nary artificial magnet, the peles are diffused over com- 
paratively large spaces. The earth is most probably 
an electro-magnet, magnetized by the electric currents 
continually circulating round it, and which are duo to 
evaporation, &c. The lines formed by points on the 
earth's surface, at which the variation is equal, are 
called lines of equal variation. The rapidity with which 
a needle vibrates, if drawn from its natural position, is 
& measure of the intensity of M. at that time and place, 
and this intensity is subject to constant change. A 
magnet, if placed in iron filings, will attract them in 
quantities large at its poles, and diminishing towards 
the centre, to which none adhere. The poles of a 
magnet will attract pieces of soft iron; and these, as 
long as they are in contact with the magnet, will them- 
selves be maguetic, and will attract other pieces of iron 
or iron filings. If soft iron be brought near a magnet, 
it will be magnetized, and, as long as it is near it, will 
attract iron filings, &c. The interposition of paper, 
glass, &c., will not cause the magnetic influence to be 
intercepted. If a magnetized bar of stecl be placed 
under a sheet of paper, iron filings scattered over the 

per will arrange themselves in curves over the poles. 

'hen soft iron is removed from the magnet, it in- 
stantly ceases to be magnetic. Steel is not so power- 
fully magnetized, but, on removal, it retains more or 
less of the M. Iron rods or bars acquire polarity by 
sending long in one position. Magnetism is destroyed 
by a heat. If discs of various metals are put in 
rapid rotation, they will become magnetic, since they 
will deflect the needie—an effect not due to vorticity 
produced in the air, since it is more powerful in vacuo. 
Magnetic attraction and repulsion vary inversely as 
the squares of the distance. 

Magnetism, (Animal,) is, according to those who 
believe in it, the influence that a man can exercise on 
the body of another man, either by the application of 
hands upon him, or the will only. The produced effects 
are, according to cases and persons, a light and pene- 
trating warm somnolency, more or less deep sleep, ex- 
ternal insensibility — partial or total somnambulism — 
with or without lucidity ; someti ee jonas, catalepsy, 
ecstasy. n, also, no effects are produced. The origin 
of the term wus a fancied analogy between the action of 
the mineral magnet and that of the animal energy, vis 
vite, but magnetizers admit now that the magnetic fluid 
is identical with the nervous tluid, and that, since the 
will directs the nervous fluid to the organs to put them 
in motion, it can also cast out this fuld and make it to 

netrate the body of another person. They think that 
y accumulating this fluid into the body of a person 
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who is deficient witn 1t. 1t 15 possible to restore equi- 
librium in it, and to increase vital force. They assert 
also that M. may cure, or at least relieve, many diseases, 
chiefly those which belong to the nervous system. A- 
M. originated thus : — A German physician, named Mes- 
mer, in 1772 attempted cures with the mineral magnet, 
and excited some sensation in Vienna; when at length 
he declared that the effect was produced, not by the 
magnet, but by a mysterious power in his own person, 
and that this power was related, not only to the mag- 
netic power, but to the attraction disposed throughout 
the universe. From Vienna he went to Paris, where he 
gained many proselytes to his pretended discovery. 
The government at length appointed a committee, 
among whom was Dr. Franklin, to investigate the pre- 
tensions of Mesmer, and the result of their inquiries 
appeared in a memoir, by M. Bailly, which condemned 
animal magnetism. After the lapse of half a century, 
it has again revived, and numbers of eminent persona 
nre found among its votaries. Though Mesmer is con- 
sidered to be its discoverer, it was undoubtedly prac- 
tised by many persons, and in various forms, long 
before him. 

Mag'neto - electricity, (-¢1-ck-tris'e-te.) ( Magnet.) 
For information on the connection between clectricity 
and magnetism, see ELECTRO-DY NAMICS, ELECTRO-MAGNET, 
INDUCTION, &c. 

Magnetograph, (mag-n¢t'o-grdf.) [From Gr. magnés, 
a magnet, and grapho, I write.) ( Magnet.) An apparatus 
for registering the variations of the phenomenn of ter- 
restrial magnetism, It can be made self-recording. 

Magaotomoter; (mdg-nzt-om'etür.) [Same deriv.) 
(Magnet.) An instrument or apparatus for determining 
the elements of terrestrial magnetism, as to direction 
and force. When adapted for determining the declina- 
tion of the needle, it is called a declinometer ; and when 
for the inclination and vertical force, it becomes an in- 
clinometer. 

Magnificat, (mdg-nif'e-kàt.) [L., it magnifies.] ( Eccl.) 
In the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, the name 
given to the “ Song of the Virgin Mary," — derived from 
the opening invocation in the Latin Vulgate. 

MhgniBer, (mág'ne-fi-ür. [From L. ma X 
and facio, I devise.) (Opt.) kind of lens by the use 
of which bodies assume an apparent magnitude. 

Magnitude, (mdg'ne-tüd.) [From L. magnitudo, great- 
ness.) (Math.) A term which describes whatever is 
made up of parts locally extended, or has dimensions; 
as a line, surface, solid, &c. The apparent M. of a body 
is that measured by the visual angle, formed from rays 
drawn from its extremes to the centre of the eyo; so 
that all objects seen under the same or equal angles 
appear equal, and vice versa. 

Magnolia, (mag-no'le-ah.) (Bot. See MAGNOLIACES 

Magnoliacer, ( see.) An O. of plants, all 
Ranales, cousisting of trees or shrubs, closely allied to 
Ranunculacer, The typical gen. Magnolia consists, for 
the most part, of large trees with fine foliage, and hand- 
some fragrant flowers. They are natives of the S. States 
of N. America, of N. India, China, Japan, and other 
parts of Asia. Most of the species (and chiefly M. 
acuminata, the Cucumber-tree) have aromatic tonic 
properties, which has led to their employment in fevers, 
rheumatism, and other complaints. The beauty of the 
foliage and flowers of these trees gives them yet greater 
claims to our regard than their medicinal properties. 
The noblest of all is perhaps M. grandiflora, a native of 
N. Carolina, where it forms a tree from 60 to 100 feet 
high. 

Magoffin, (mah-góf'fin,) in Kentucky, an E. co.; area, 
425 sq. m.; C. Salyersville. 

Magot, (mig‘o,) or the BARBARY APE. (Zodl.) A small 
monkey, differing from the Macacos by its tail being 
reduced to a mere tubercle. It is the only monkey 
found in Europe. 

Magpie, (mdg'pi. (Zotl.) See Corvina. 

Magyar, Ped ca (Hung.) See HUNGARY. 

Mahanuddy, (mah-a-nüd'de,) a river of Hindostan, 
rising in the p. Gundwana, N. Lat. 21? 30’, E. Lon. 819, 
and emptying by a delta into the Bay of Bengal, after 
an E. course of 500 m. 

Mahdi, El. The assumed title of Moha.umed Ahmed, 
born at Dongola, in 1542, acquired fame as a holy man 
by years of seclusion and austerity, and in 1*83 ap- 
peared nt the head of a large army which annihilated 
the Egyptian Army under Hicks Pasha, and in 1885 
captured Khartoum and killed General Gordon. He 
died in 1885. 

Mahl-stick, (mawt-) (Paint.) The stick upon which 
an artist leans his left hand while employed at the 
ensel, 

Mahmoud I., (mah-mood’,) or MoHAMMED, sultan of 
the Turks, B. 1696, 8, his uncle, Achmet III., 1730; D, 
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1154. — M. TI., n. 1785, a. his brother Mustapha TV. 1808, 
His reign was characterized by the revolt and conse- 
quent extermination of the Janissaries, 1826, and by 
a war with Russia, in which the latter power, supported 
by the fleets of England and France, defeated the Turk- 
ish navy in the decisive battle of Navarino, 1827, and 
thus established the independence of Greece. D. 1839, 

Mahogany, (mah-óg'ah-ne.) (Bot) See CEDRELACE. 

Ma‘hon, in Minorca. See Port MAHON. 

Mahoning, (ma-hdn'ing,)in Ohio,an B. co., b. by Penne 
sylvania ; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Canfield. Pop. 31,001. 

Maid'enhnir. (Bot.) See ADIANTUM. 

Maid of Orleans, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) See Joan or 
Arc, 

Maidstone, (médd'stiin,) a borough of England, C. co. 
Kent, on the Medway, 30 m. ESE. of London. Pop. 
26,198. 

Maigre-food, (mi'yr-.) ( Eccl.) Yn the Roman Catholic 
Church, a designation given to such food as is permitted 
to be eaten on ME 

Mail,(máL) (Fr. maille, from L. macula.] (Antig) A 
coat of steel network or scales, formerly worn for de- 
fending the body against warlike weapons. It was of 
two sorts, chain- and plate-mail ; the former consisting 
of iron rings, each having four others inserted into it; 
the latter, of a number of small plates of metal, over- 
lapping one another like the scales of a fish, and sewed 
down to a strong linen or leathern jacket. — ( Naut.) 
On shipboard, a square contrivance, composed of rings 
intorwoven after the manner of network, and used for 
rubbing off the loose hemp on lines and white cordage. 
—(Social Econ.) A bag for the deposit and carriage of 
setters, newspapers, &c., from one place to another; 
hence, by an extension of application, the person who 
carries, or the vehicle which conveys, all matter that 

through a post-office. 

Main, (mdn.) [From A.S. magn, power.] A term gen- 
erally used as signifying chief or principal. 

Main, Maixr,or Mayy,a river of mid-Germany, formed 
by the confluence of the White and Red M., in Bava- 
ria, 24 m, N.W. of Bayreuth, and thence taking a W. 


course till it embouches into the Rhine opposite Mentz. | 


Length, 300 m. 

Maine, (mán,) an anc. p. of W. France, embracing the 
existing dep. of Sarthe and Mayenne. 

Maine, the most E. State of the Amer. Union, bet. 42° 
51-479 30' N. Lat., and E. Lon. 5° 45-10? 10’; b. N. and 
N.W. by Lower Canadn, nnd 8, and &.E. by the Atlantic 
Üceun. Length, 320 m.; maximum breadth, 160 m. 
Area, 31,766 sq.m, The shores of this Btate are deeply 
indented by inlets and arms of the sea, presenting a 
succession of excellent harbors, and fringed with nu- 
merous islands. The surface is very generally hilly, 
and rises in the N. and N.W. into the summits of 
Mounts Katahdin, Bigelow, and Abraham, while the 
Green Mountains form a considerable barrier between 
it and Canada. M. is admirably well watered, the 
chief rivers being the Kennebec, Penobscot, Sebasti- 
cook, Saco, and Androscoggin, with their tributaries. 
The St. Croix River separates a great portion of the 
State from New Brunswick. The principal lakes are 
those of Moosehead, Grand, Schoodic, Umbagog, and 
Chesuncook. The soil in the neighborh of the 
ocean is in general poor and sandy, but that on the 
banks of the rivers — particularly the Kennebec and 
Penobscot — is everything that might be desired both 
for tillage and pasturage. The N. part is covered with 
dense forests, chiefly pine, fir, and birch, affording an 
almost inexhaustible supply of timber for home nse 
and exportation, The cereals, flax, pulse, &c., consti- 
tute the chief agricultural products. The minerals 
comprise marble, iron, and lead; mining is, however, 
but little attended to. The fisheries are most extensive 
and lucrative; and shipbuilding forms a staple in.lus- 
try. M. is divided into 16 cos., with Augusta (cap.), 
Portland, Bath, Bangor, Saco, Rockland, Belfast, &c., as 
the chief towns. The executive consists of a governor, 
with an auxiliary council of 7 members elected by 
the legislature. The latter consists of two bodies —a 
Senate of 31 members, and a House of Representatives 
of 151 members. Education has throughout the State 
the most ample development; and institutions of 
a social, religious, and philanthropic character exist in 
accordance with the ratio of her wealth and pop. In 


1890 the number of pupils attending the public schoolsin ' 


M. was 149,827, supported by an aggregate expenditure 
of about $1,000,000. The higher branches of education 
are provided for at Waterville, Bowdoin, Bates colleges, 
etc., M. is represented in Congress by 4 
1890 the assessed value of real and personal estate was 

.978,710. In the same year tbe public debt was abt, 


,000,000. .M. owes its earliest discovery to the North- 
men in 999. No settlement, however, was effected by 





members. In, 
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Europeans tit after the second voyage of the navigator 
Sebastian Cabot, in 1498. In 1604 a French colony es- 
tablished itself on the 8t. Croix River, and in 1607 an 
English expedition sent out by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
explored the region bet. 39° and 44°, and attem to 
found a settlement. Capt. John Smith, in 1614, took 
ea of the country lying bet. Cape Cod and Mon. 

eyan Island, and gave it the name of New England 
In 1620, M. was granted by royal charter to the Ply 
mouth Company. which body transferred the territor 
lying bet. the Kennebec and Merrimac rivers to ast 
Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John Mason. In 1626, t 
European settlements along the rivers suffered from a 
war carried on with the Indians. After undergoin, 
various changes of proprietorship, the colony, in 168 
was handed over to Massachusetts, a nt confirmed 
to the latter prov. in 1691. In 1820 M. was admitted 
into the community of American States. A contro- 
versy respecting the N.E. boundary of M., which threat- 
ened to produce war with England, was settled by a com 
promise of claims in 1842. 

Maine-et-Loire, (-(waw’,) a W. dept. of France, con- 
sisting of the greater part of the former p. of Anjou 
bet. N. Lat. 479-479 50', and W. Lon. 09-19, Area, 2,786 
sq.m. It is watered by the Loire and Maine, with their 
tributaries, C. Angers. Pop. 632,325. 

Maintenance, (mán'nm-dns) (Fr, subsistence.] 
(Law.) An unlawful maintaining or supporting a suit 
between othera, by stirring up quarrels, or interfering 
in a cause in which the person has no concern. But it 
is no M. where a person gives a poor man money out of 
charity to carry on a suit. — CaP or M. (Her.) A cap 
of dignity, formerly belonging to the rank of duke. 

Maintenon, FRANÇOISE D'AUBIGNÉ, MARQUISE DE, 
(mahnt^nón( g.) a French lady, B. 1635, m. in 1652, the poet 

n, and became a prominent figure in the social 
and literary life of the Paris of that time. Appointed 
in 1670 governess of tbe Duc de Maine, natural son of 
Louis X1V.,she gradually acquired such an ascendency 
over that monarch that he privately married her in 
1686. D.1719. 

Maistre, Josrrn Marte, COMTE DE, (-mát'r) a French 
publicist, p. at Chambéry, Savoy, 1754, was one of the 
most original thinkers of his time. His chief work (Du 
Pape, 1819) is a plea for clerical supremacy and nbso- 
lutism in matters of political government. D. 1821. 

Maize, or Inptan CORN, (máz.) (Bot.) See Zea, 

Majesty, isle [Fr. majesté, from L. majestas.) 
A title of honor used in addressing kings, derived from 
the Romans, and substituted for highness in England, in 
the days of Elizabeth. 

Majolica, (»tajól'e-kah.) (Probably from having been 
first made in Majorca.] (Ceramics.) The name origi- 
nally applied by the Italians to that kind of earthen- 
ware which was later called FAIENCP, Q. t. 

Major, (màá'jor.) (L., greater.) (Lops The first pro- 
position of a regular syllogism, containing the principal 
term. —( Mus.) A term uy es da iu denoting tbose 
modes in which the third 4 semitones above the 
key-note, and to intervals consisting of 4 semitones. 
Major and minor are applied to concordes which differ 
from each other by a semitone. — ( Mil.) A title which, 
in the U. S. army, corresponds with that of lient.-com- 
mander in the navy. — A Brigadier M. is a staff-officer 
who exercises similar functions, in a brigade or in gar- 
rison, to those performed by a major in a regiment or 
battalion. — Major-General. See GENERAL. 

Majorca, (mah-jor'kah.) The largest of the BALEARIO 
ISLANDS, q. v. 

Major-domo, (-do'mo) (From L. major-Jomws su- 
perior officer of the house.] (#Hist.) Formerly, a title 
applied to the chief officer of the household to a mon. 
arch or nobleman of high rank. 

Majorian, JUL.US VALERIUS MAJORIANUS, (ma-jo're-dn,) 
a Roman general, s. Avitus as emperor of the West, 467 
A. D., and carried on wars against Theodoric and Ger 
seric, Deposed and murdered by Ricimer, 461. 

Makallah, (maA-kál'iah,) a seaport of Arabia, p. Had 
ramaut, 300 m. E.N.K. of Aden. Pop. 4,500, 

Maki, (ma'ke) (Zo) See LEMURIDA. 

Making-up, (mák'ing.) (Typog. Among printers, 
the process of forming columns of type into pages. 

Malabar, (mdl-ah-bidr’,) a dist. of Hindostan, pres. 
Madras, lying bet. N. Lat. 109 12-129 16/, E. Lon. 75° 
10’-76° 50'; and b. N. by Canara, 8. by Cochin, E. by the 
W.Ghauts, and W. by the Indian Ocean. Area, 6,262 sq. 
m. C. Calicut. Pop. 1,140,916. 

Malacea, (mah-lik-kch,) a town on the W, coast of the 
Malay peninsula, forming, with a small adjoining terri- 
tory (extending 40 m. along the coast, by 30 m. inland 
a British aettlement and military station. The pop. o 
the town is abt. 5,000; that of the entire territory, 
64,000. — The channel lying between the island ef Bur 
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matra and the Malay peninsula is called the Strait of 
Malacca, and forms the most frequented entrance into 
the China Sea. 

Malachi, (midl’ah-ki.) (Script.) A prophet of whose 
history we know nothing, but supposed to have lived 
in abt. 420 p.c. The Book which bears*his name is 
rightly placed last of the productions of the minor 
prophets. Both chronologically considered and also 
from its contents, it appropriately closes the Old Testa- 
ment canon, and is the last solemn utterance of the 

rophetic Spirit under the earlier covenant. Thence- 
forward the voice of prophecy was heard no more till 
the forerunner of Messiah here predicted opened the 
second volume of revelation. 

Malachite, (mdl'ah-kit.) (From Gr. malaché, the mel- 
low flower.) (Miín.) The blue and green carbonate of 
copper, found frequently stallized in long, slender 
needles. It takes a good polish, and is often manufac- 
tured into vases and other ornaments. 

Malacology, (mdl-ah-kdl’oje.) [From Gr. malakos, and 
logos, description.) (Nat, Hist.) The science which has ref- 
erence to the structure and characteristics of molluscs. 

Malacopterygians, (mdl-ah-kop-tir-e/je-dnz.) (From 
Gr. malakos, noft, and pleryz,a wing.] (Zodl.) An O. 
of fishes, comprising a large majority of all the fresh- 
water fishes. It is characterized by the ventrals being 
suspended to the under part of the abdomen, and be- 
hind the pectorals, without being attached to the boues 
of the shoulder. 

Malaga, (mdl'ah-gah,) a city and seaport of Spain, C. 
of p. of aame name, on the Mediterranean, 68 m. N.E. 
of Gibraltar. It exports great quantities of fruits, 
wine, &c. It is famous for its sweet Muscatel wines, 
the richest of which is called Las Lagrimas, 

Malar, (ma'làr.) [From L. mala, the cheek.] (Anat.) 
The most prominent bone of the cheek. 

Malaria, (ma-la’ wake (I6) (Med.) The state of the 
atmosphere or soil, or , which, in certain localities, 
in the warm season, produces a fever more or less vio- 
lent, according to the nature of the exposure. The 
region of the M. iu Italy extends from Leghorn to Cer- 
racina, abt. 200 m., and from the sea to the Apennines, 
from 29 to 30 m., besides being found in other particu- 
lar places. The city of Rome has been gradually in- 
vaded by it; so that not only the whole of ancient 
Rome has been deserted, but even the finest parts of 
the modern city, particularly those which are least in- 
habited, have become unsafe. Even in the time of 
Horace, Rome was deserted for two months in the year, 
on account of M. It has been found from observation, 
that, although standing waters, when clear and free 
from smell, and all running waters, are considered per- 
fectly salubrious, they may in fact be nearly as injuri- 
ous as those that are putrid and stagnant; and that, 
besides marshes, fresh and salt meadows, and wet 
pasture-lands generally, all woods, coppices, thickets, 
rivers, lakes, ponds, ornamental waters, pools, ditches, 
plashy and limited spots of ground generally, send 
forth more or less of this noxious vapor; that where- 
ever, in short, any chemical compound of the vegetable 
elements is wetted or held in solution by water, there 
the poison in question may be, or will be, produced, pro- 
vided the temperature be sufficiently hi h; that the 
smallest surface coming under any of the above de- 
nominations is sufficient to produce M. 

Malates, (mdl'ah-tee.) [From L. malum, an apple.) 

Chem.) Salts formed by the union of malic acid with 
different bases, The M. of potash, soda, and ammonia 
uro deliquescent, 

Mal'ny, East/ern, or In'dian Archipelago, 
a group consisting of an immense number of islands 
lying bet. the tropics, or within 959-1359 E. Lon., and 
11° S. and 19? N. Lat., being surrounded by the China 
Sea and the Pacific and Indian oceans. This archipel- 
ago is geographically distributed over 5 divisions: the 
Ist of which includes Java, Sumatra, the W. portion 
of Borneo, Billiton, Madura, &c.; the 2d, Celebes, 
Timor, the E. part of Borneo, Flores, &c.; the 3d, 
Ceram, Gillolo, the Aru Isles, Papua, &c.; the 4th, the 
N.E. section of Borneo, the Sooloos, Mindanao, &c.; and 
the 5th, the major number of the Philippine Islands. 

Malay Peninsula, (The.) in» in’su-lah,) a 
long and narrow territorial division of S.E. Asia, in 
Further India, bet. N. Lat. 19-139, and E. Lon. 989-1049, 
b. W. by the Gulf of Siam and the China Sea, and W, 
by the Bay of Bengal and Strait of Malacca, Area, 35,000 
sq.m. It embraces part of the Brit. p. of Tenasserim, 
of Lower Siam, and of the so-called Straits Settlements, 
belonging to the English, including Quedah. It exports 
tin, gold-dust, spices, timber, and fruits. Pp. 200,000. 

Malayan, (mah-la'ydn,) or MALAYSIAN, (mah-la'zhdn.) 
(Geog) Relating or pertaining to Malacca (q. v.), or to 
the Malay race of mankind. 
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Malays, (mdi'z.) (Ethnol.) An Asiatic race of people 
who inhabit the nnmerous countries and islands which 
lie bet. China and the peninsula of Hindostan. They 
form a distinct branch of the human family, are in com- 
plexion of a deep brown, in disposition cunning and 
treacherous, profess a kind of modified Mohamme- 
danism, and, intellectually speaking, are above the 
standard of other Asiatic races. 

Malden, (maul'dn,) in Massachusetts, a town of Middle- 
sex co. 5 m. N. of Boston. It has extensive manufs. 
of boots, shoes, &c, 

Maldives, (Tur,) rte) a group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 0? 45’-7° 6', and E, Lon, 729 

'—139 48’, lying at a distance of abt. 300 m. S.E. of the 
mainland of Hindostan. They are of coralline origin, 
and the inhab., estim. at 200,000, carry on a considera- 
ble commerce with both the continent and the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. The M. are under the rule 
of a native sultan, who acknowledges a nominal depen : 
dence of ihe Brit. govt. of Ceylon. 

Maldonado, (md dinado) a seaport of Uruguay, 
8. America, on the N.E. bank of the wstuary of the 
Plate, 60 m. E. of Montevideo. Pop. abt. 10,000. 

Malebranche, Nicolas, (maAl-brónsh',) a French 
ope aon B. in Paris, 1658, became in 16€0 a priest 
of the tory and a disciple of the Cartesian school of 
philosophers. As a writer, his reputation depends 
mainly upon the Recherche de la Verifé—a book in- 
tended as an Attempt to harmonize revealed religion 
with the Cartesian philosophy. D. 1715. 

Malesherbes, CHRETIEN GUILLAUME DE LAMOIGNON, 
da mahl’zahrb,) a distinguished French jurist, B. in 

ris, 1721, chiefly remembered for his chivalrous aud 
able defence of Louis XVI. before the Convention, in 
Jan., 1792. D. by the guillotine in April of the same 


year. 

Malesherbiacere, (-ŭrb-e-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of the 
all. Fiolales, consisting of herbs or half-shrubby plants, 
with alternate exstipulate leaves, and solitary yellow or 
blue flowers. These plants, found in Chili and Peru, 
are allied to the passion-flowers. 

Malfeasance, (mdl-/eez’dnz.) (From. Fr. malfaisance.] 
(Law.) The undue performance of some act wherein 
the party had no right, or which lie had contracted not 
to do. 

Malformation, (-/órm-a'shün.) (Anat. See Cox- 
FORMATION. 

Malibran, Marta FELICIA, (mdl'e-brahn,) an eminent 
vocalist of the mezzo-soprano school, n. in Paris, 180s, 
made her début on the lyric stage in 1825, visited the 
U. States in the following year, and p. in 1836, after a 
short but most brilliant operatic career, 

Malic Acid, (mdl’ik.) [From L. malum, an apple.) 
Chem.) An acid which is present in the stalks of gar- 
en rhubarb, and the juice of many fruits, especially 

apples and pears. Form. 2HO,CsH 40s. 

Mallard, (mdl-lahrd’.) (Zodl.) See ANATIDE. 

Mallenbility, (mdl-le-a-bil’e-te.] [Krom L. malleus, a 
hammer.) (/hys.) The property of extending under 
the blow of a hammer. It is opposed to britUeness, and 
is almost restricted to metals. Malleable substances 
must be tenacious, resisting fracture, and soft, permit- 
ting the particles to glide over one another, The M. 
of the most common metals is in the fullowing order: 
1 gold, 2 silver, 3 copper, 4 platinum, 5 iron, 6 alumi- 
nium, 7 tin, 8 zinc, 9 lead. Gold may be reduced to 
leaves of 1-180,000th of an inch in thickness, and weigh- 
ing only 3 grains per sq. foot. Leaf iron has been ob- 
tained 1-4800th of an inch in thickness, and weighing 
one-third of a grain per. sq. inch. M. is much in- 
fluenced by temperature, the temperature of greatest 
M. being different for different metals. [ron is most 
malleable at a low white heat; in this state, therefore, 
it is welded or rolled into bars or plates. 

Malleas, (mdl'le-Gs.) [L.a hammer.] (Anat.) See Ean. 

Mallicollo, (mdl-le-kol’lo,) one of the largest of the New 
Hebrides, in the Pacific Ocean, Lat, 169 57^ 20" N., Lon. 
167° 57/ 23" E. The inhabitants seem to correspond 

with the natives of New Guinea, especially iu their 
black color and woolly hair. 

Mallow, (mdi'lo. [From L. malva.] (Bot.) See Mat- 
VACES. 

Malmö, (mahl’mo,) a fortified seaport of Sweden, C. of 
a dist. of same name, on the Sound, 110 m. S.W. of 
Christianstad. Pop. 21,627. 

Malo, (St.,) (mdh’lo,) a fortified seaport of France, 
dept. Ile-et-Vilaine, on the English Channel, 40 m. 
N.N.W. of Rennes. It carries on a brisk coasting-trade, 
Pop. 10,693. 

Malpighi, MARCELLO, (mal-peje,) an Italian anatomist, 
p. near Bologna, 1028, is now chiefly known for his dis- 
coveries in the anatomy of the skin, of the kidneys, and 
of the spleen. D. 1! 
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Malpighiacer, (-ea's-e) (Bot) An O. of plants, | Malversation, (mdi-vir-sa'shün.) [From L. male, and 


all. Sapindales, consisting of trees or shrubs, many of 
them climbing shrubs or lianas. They are chiefly in- 
habitants of tropical countries. 

Malplaquet, (mál'plah-ka,) a village uf France, dept. 

ord, 9 m. S. of Mons, memorable for vhe great battle 
fought, Sept. 11, 1709, bet. the allied English and Ger- 
man armies under Marlborough, and the French under 
Marshal Villars, in which the latter were defeated, the 
allies losing 18,000, and the French 15,000 men. 

Malt, (maulf.) [A. S. mealt.] Grain, usually barley, 
which has been induced to germinate, and the germi- 
nation suddenly checked ; the object being to convert 
the starch of the grain partially into sugar, The grain 
is first steeped in water, and then spread out on floors 
te the depth of three or four inches, when it germinates. 
This goes on for some days, the grain being frequently 
turned, and then the germination is stopped by being 
transferred to a mault-kiln. — Malt-kilns are chambers 
having numerous holes iu the floor, through which the 
heat ascends from a furnace below, and dries the malted 
grain that is laid upon it. - 

Malta, (maul'tah,) (anc. Melita, an island in the Medi- 
terranean, belonging to England, situate 62 m. S.W. of 
Cape Passaro, in N. Lat. 35° 54’ 6”, E. Lon. 14° 3l" 10". 
Area, including the adjacent island of Gozo, 115 sq. m. 
M. possesses one of the finest harbors in the world, 
with such an even depth that the largest vessels may 
anchor alongside the very shore, forming an admirable 
station fora fleet. The surface of the island is gener- 
ally flat, and the soil fertile and highly cultivated, 
producing the cereals, cotton, &c. C. Valetta. Of this 
island we find mention at a very early date, the Phoeni- 
cians being said to have colonized it in the 16th cent. 
B.C. It was next sed alternately by the Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Romans. It is mentioned by St. 
Paul as the scene of his shipwreck. After being occu- 

pied by the Saracens and the Sicilians, the emperor 
harles V. granted M., with Gozo and Tripoli, in per- 
tual sovereignty to the Knights of the Order of St. 
ohn of Jerusalem, lately expelled by the Turks from 
their stronghold at Rhodes, 1530. M. has sustained 
many sieges; that of 1565, when 50,000 Turks perished, 
being the most memorable. It remained in the posses- 
sion of the Knights until 1798, when the Grand-Master 
surrendered it to the French. Two years later, after a 
long siege, it was taken by the English, who have since 
kept it. AM. is one of the strongest places in Europe, 
has an extensive arsenal and dockyard, and is the chief 
station of the Brit. Mediterranean fleet. Pup. 143,003. 

Malte-Brun, CoxkAD, (maul-ta-broon’,) an eminent 
geographer, B. in Jütland, 1775, became in 1800 a natu- 
ralized French citizen, and in 1800 published the first vol. 
of his great work, A System of Universal Geography, the 
sixth vol. of which appeared in 1825. He p. in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Malthus, Tomas ROBERT, (md/'thüs,) an English po- 
litical economist and social theorist, B. in co. Surrey, 
1766, became, in 1805, professor of modern history and 
political economy at Haileybury College. As the author 
of an Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects 
the Future Improvement of Society, M. has laid it down 
as a fundamental principle that population tends to 
increase in geometrical progression, and that the sup- 
ply of food aud other necessaries of life can only be in- 
creased in ar arithmegical progression; whence, if pop- 
ulation were permitted to increase at its natural rate, it 
would soon overtake the means of subsistence. D. 1834. 

Malvacer, (nuil-va'se-e.) [From L. malva, the mallow.] 
(Bot.) The Mallow-worts, an O. of plants, all. Malvales, 
consisting of herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate 
entire or lobed leaves; the flowers showy, generally on 
axillary stalks; the petals generally five, hy pogynous, 
twisted In bud; the fruit dry or fleshy. About 1,000 
species are known. Malva moschata, the Musk Mallow, 
derives its name from the peculiar musky odor given 
off by all parts of the plant when kept in a contined 
situation, particularly in warm dry weather, but it is 
seldom powerful enough to be smelt in the open air. 
The plant is a perennial, and has large rose-colored 
flowers clustered together at the ends of the erect 
slightly branched stems. Malva sylvestris, the Common 
Mallow, or Mauve of the French, is employed medi- 
cinally on account of its highly mucilaginous proper- 
ties, a decoction of it being used as an outward applica- 
tion for bruises, and internally in dysentery. 

Malvales, (mál'va-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, axile placenta, valvate calyx, an 
imbricated or twisted corolla, definite or indefinite 
stamens, and an embryo with little or no albumen. 

Malvern Hills, (mcul’'virn,) a chain of hills in the 
cos. Worcester and Hereford, Eng., extending abt. 9 m., 
and ettaining a height of 1,444 ft. above sea-level. 


Mamelukes, (mdim'adookz.) 







versatio, a turning.! (Zaw.) Malfeasance or misbe- 
havior in an office, employ, or commission: such as 
breach of trust, extortion, &c. 

Mal voisie,(mdl-vwaw'se,) Malmsey, or Madeira 
Wine. (A term anciently used.) MADEIRA. 

[From Ar. memalik, a 

serf.) Originally, male slaves imported from Circassia 
iuto Egypt by the rulers of that country. They were 
instructed in military exercises, but soon exhibited a 
spirit of insubordination, assassinating the sulta 
Turan Shah, and, in 1258, appointing Ibegh, one 
their own number, sultan of Egypt. They were at 
length conquered by Selim I., and Cairo, their cap., wag 
taken by storm, after they governed Egypt 263 years. 
During the French invasion of Egypt by Napoleon L, 
the M. formed a fine body of cavalry, and for a time 
seriously annoyed the invaders, though many afters 
wards joined them. In 1811 Mehemet Ali annihilated 
their power by treacherously inveigling and destroying 
470 of their chief leaders. 

Mammalia, (mdm-ma'le-ah,) or MAMMALS. [From L. 
mamme, the breasts.) (Zoöl.) The first class of Ver- 
tebrates, placed at the head of the Animal Kingdom, be- 
cause it is composed of the beings whose facnlties are 
the most numerous, whose structure is the most per 
fect, whose movements are the most varions, and whose 
intelligence is the most developed. The class contains 
all those animals which suckle their young by means 
of breasts. Most mammiferous animals are formed for 
walking; a few, however, can sustain themselves in the 
air, and a limited number are destined to live in the 
water. From Man, who, from his most perfect organi- 
zation, stands at the head of the system, to Whales and 
other cetaceous animals, which are classed at the end 
of M., the skeleton is formed upon the same general 
principles, and its parts are only altered and modified 
to suit the station which the animal is destined to fill. 
All M. are viviparous; the foetus derives its nourish- 
ment direct from the blood of the mother, and, after 
birth, she supports it, for a longer or shorter time, by 
her milk, a nutritious liquid secreted by particular 
glands, called Sometimes the young are 
born with their eyes open, and can immediately run 
about, and procure their own food; but many come 
into the world with their eyes closed, and in a state of 
utter helplessness. There are abt. 2,000 species dis- 
tributed among the following orders: Bimana, or Man; 
Quadrwmana, or Monkeys; Cheiroptera, or Bats; In- 
pcenis or aro erg ; Corners, or Flesh-eaters; 

larsupialia ; ntia, or Gnawers; Edentata ; Pachy- 
dermata ; Ruminantia; and Cetacea, 

Mammalogy, (-mdl/oje.) [From L. mamma, and Gr, 
logos, speech.) (Zoól.) The doctrine of the organization, 
habits, properties, and classification of mammals. 

Mammoth, (mdm'méth.) (Tart.] (Pul) An extinct 
species of elephant entirely distinct from the existin 
species of Asia and Africa. Its fossil remains are foun 
in all parts of Europe, Asia, and America. The travel- 
ler Adams saw in Siberia a M. in complete preservation, 
whose skeleton was 9 feet 4 inches high, and 16 feet 4 
inches long; the tusks were 9 feet long. The M. of 
America differs from the European species, aud belongs 
to a more recent age, and was contemporary with the 
Mastodon giganteus. 

Mam ‘moth Cave, the largest known cavern in the 
world, situate in Kentucky, Edmonson co., near Green 
River, 130 m. 8.8.W. of Lexington, on the road to Nash- 
ville. It contains a series of caverns, with communi- 
cating passages, and has been explored toa distance of 
10 m. In the cavern is a river crossed by a boat; two 
kinds of fishes have been caught in its waters, one with- 
out eyes, the other with eyes, but blind. Stalactites 
hang trom the limestone rocks, and the earth is rich in 
nitre, 

Man, (mdn.) (Zoil. and Physiol.) The only species com- 
posing the order of Mammals Bimana. He possesses 
two prehensile hands, with flugers protected by flat 
nails; two feet with single soles, a single stomach, and 
three kinds of teeth — incisire, canine, and molar. His 
position is upright; his food both vegetable and ani- 
mal; his body without natural covering. Blumenbach 
divides mankind into five varieties. 1. The first occu- 
pies the central parts of the old continent, namely, W. 
Asia, E. and N. Africa, Hindostan, and Europe. Ita 
characters are the color of the skin, more or less white 
or brown; the cheeks tinged with red; long hair, either 
brown or fair; the head almust spherical; the face oval 
and narrow ; the features moderately marked ; the nose 
slightly arched; the mouth small; the front teeth 
placed perpendicularly in the jaws; the chin full and 
round. This is called the Cuucasian, from its supposed 
origin in the Caucasus. 2. The second var. has been 
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termed the Eastern. The color in this race is yellow; 
the hair black, stiff, straight, and rather thin; the head 
almost square ; the face large, flat, and depressed ; the 
features indistinctly marked; the nose small and ffat ; 
the cheeks round and prominent; the chin pointed; 
the eyes small. This var. comprises aM the Asiatics to 
the E. of the Ganges and of Mount Beloor, except the 
Malays; it also includes the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, 
Hindoos, Tartars, Chinese, &c. 3. The American var. 
(see INDIAN). 4. The fourth var. is called by Blumen- 
bach the Malay, and described as of a tawny color; the 
hair black, soft, thick, and curled ; the forehead a little 
jecting. This var. comprehends the islunders of the 
Pacific Ocean. 5. The remaining var. is the Negro. Its 
characters are: color black ; hair black and woolly; head 
narrow ; forehead convex and arched ; cheek-bones pro- 
jecting; nose large, and almost confounded with the 
upper jaw; the upper front teeth obliquely placed; 
the lips thick; the chin drawn in; the legs crooked. 
This race is found in W. and S. Africa, and the t 
islands of the Pacific, generally in the interior. There 
are very great differences in the tribes included in this 
var.; as witness the Negro, with the complexion of 
jet, and woolly hair; the Caffre, with a copper com- 
lexion and long hair; the sooty Papuan, or New 
uinea-man; the native of Van Diemen's Land; and 
the Hottentot. The structure of man is essentially the 
same in kind as that of other mammals, differing only or 
mainly in degree; yet the degrees of difference separate 
him widely from all other animals, and place him in an 
order by himself, and far above all other organized 
beings. He is the only animal to which the erect 
posture is natural; his whole organization is adapted 
to that attitude (Fig. 459). His brain is the largest in 
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the Animal Kingdom, excepting that only of the ele- 
phantand of the whale, and in its organization is far su- 


perior tothat of any otheranimal. His face isa model 
of beauty, and endowed with a wonderful power of ex- 
pression. The band of man is superior in its struc- 
ture and in its functions to the corresponding member 
of auy other animal. Man alone truly speaks a lan- 
guage. Even physically considered, he is the highest 
ible expression of & vertebrate. But Man is the 
ghest representative of the Animal Kingdom, not only 
on account of his superior form and higher physical 
organization, but, above all, on account of those high 
mental and spiritual endowments which belong to him 
alone, and which enable him to understand and appre- 
ciate the wonderful aud sublime harmonies of the ma- 
terial and moral world, and his own relations to the 
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Author of Nature and of Revelation. While each 
species of the lower animals is limited toa given region 
or country, and in many cases cannot survive a removal, 
Man's home is the whole earth — he alone is truly cos- 
mopolite. It is not possible to fix the date of Man's 
appearance upon the surface of the globe, or even to 
upproximate to it, but the researches of modern geolo- 

sts show that there is apparent evidence of his ex- 
stence far beyond that which is assigned by our popu- 
lar chronology. — ( Nuut.) A term variously applied ; us 
in the phrases, to man a ship, to man the yards, t. e., to 
supply either of these with the complement of handa 
necessary for the required purpose. — MAN-0F-WAB, à 
large-sized ship of war. 

Man, (Isle of,) (-ii-,) (anc. Mona,) an island of Great 
Britain, lying near midway bet. the coasts of the United 
Kingdoin, bet. N. Lat. 54? 4-549 27’, W. Lon. 4° 17/49 
34. Area, 280 sq.m. Surface, elevated and mountain- 
ous. C. Castletown. Douglas is, however, the principal 
place, having a monopoly of all the commerce of the 
island. The J. of M. at one time belonged to thedukes of 
Athol, who sold it to the English govt.; but ít still pos- 
sesses its own legal jurisdiction and privileges, and is 

verned by a legislature called the House of Keys, quite 
ndependent of the British Crown. Its language, the 
Manz, is a branch of the Celtic. Pop. 144,430. 

Manaar, (min-ahr’,) an island situate off the N.W. coast 
of Ceylon, in N. Lat. 9° 6’, E. Lon. 79° 58’, It is 18 m. 
long, by nearly 3 broad. 

Manacor, (mdn'ah-kór,) a town of the island of Ma- 
jorca, 30 m. E. of Palma. Pop. 11,000. 

Manas’sas, (BATTLE OF.) See BULL Run. 

Manasseh, (mán-drsa.) (Script) A Jewish patri- 
arch, B. in Egypt, about 1712 B.C., was a son of Joseph, 
and the progenitor of one of the tribes of Israel. 

Manntidse, (mádn-dt'e-de.) (Zol.) The so-called Her- 
bivorous Whales, which Cuvier grouped with the Ceta- 
ceana, are now placed with the Pachyderms, with which 
they undoubtedly belong. They are whalelike in gen- 
eral nppearanoa, but their teeth have flat crowns, and 
they have corresponding herbivorous habits. They 
Bene» leave the water, and crawl upon shore, and 
feed upon the vegetation. Such are the Manati or Cow 
Whales, and the Dugong. "The former are about 15 ft. 
long, and inhabit the warm parts of the Atlantic; and 
the Dugongs are found in the Pacific, and much resem- 
ble the Manati or Lamantins. 

Mancha, (La,) (-mdn'chah.) (Geog.) The former name 
of the Spanish p. of CIUDAD REAL, q. v. 

Manche, (La,) (lah mdnzh',) a maritime dep. of N.W. 
France, being a portion of the old p. of Normandy, and 
forminga peninsula jutting out into the Eng. Channel ; 
area, 2,612 sq. m.; C. 8t. Lô. Pop. 573,889. 

Manchester, (mdw'chés-tir,) an important commer- 
cial c'ty of England, co. Lancaster, on the Irwell, 163 
m. N.N.W. of London. It is the metropolis of the cotton 
manuf. of the kingdom, and has an enormous aggregate 
capital invested in mills and machinery. Pop. 335,665. 

Manchester, in New Hampshire, a city of Hillsbor- 
ough co., on the Merrimac river, 18 m. iix of Con- 
cord. It is a fine, flourishing place, with extensive 
manufs. of textile fabrics, machinery, &c. 

— In Nova Scotia, a seaport of Guysborough co., 120 m. 
E.N.E. of Halifax. Pop. 1,614. — In Virginia, a town of 
Chesterfield co., opposite Richniond, on the James river. 

Manchester (England) Ship Canal. A ship 
canal, opened 1894, capable of floating the largest 
merchant vessels, lias been constructed from Mau- 
chester to the ocean, making tiat inland city vir- 
tually a seaport. It is 35'4 miles long, 172 feet wide, 
at low water level, and is estimated to have cost 
$75,000,000. Its use will seriously injure Liverpool, 
the former port of Monchester. 

Mandamus. (mdn-da'mis.) (L., wecommand.] ( Law.) 
A writ issued from the highest court of general juris 
diction in a state, and directed to any person, corpora- 
tion, or inferior court, commanding the performance 
of some special thing. It will not be granted unless 
there has been a distinct refusal to do that which is ita 
object. 

Mandans, (mdn'ddnz) (Ethnol. A branch tribe of 
N. American Sioux Indians, formerly located on the 
Missouri, in N. Lat. 479 2V ; since their nearly total ex- 
tinction by the ravages of the small-pox in 1838, what 
are left of them have made their habitat near Fort 
Clarke. 

Mandarin, (mdn-dah-reen'.) |Pg. mandarim, from L, 
mandare; Chin. kowon.] In China, a public officer or 
functionary. There are 9 classes of civil, and 5 of miii- 
tary M., distinguished by buttons on their caps. They 
are sup to owe their positions entirely to merit 
tested by competitive examination. 

Mandate, (mán'dát.) (From L, manus, and do, datum, 
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to give.) (Law.) A bailment of goods to a person who 
is to do something with or about the things bailed, en- 
tirely without compensation. The person delivering 
the goods is called the mandator; the person receiving 
them and undertaking the service, the mandatary. 

Mandible, (mdw'de-bl.) [From L. mandibulum.] (Zoöl.) 
The upper and under bill of birds. 

Mandingo, (mdn-ding’go,) a country of W. Africa, 
situate bet. N. Lat. 10°-149, and W. Lon. 139-169. It is 
very generally sterile, and is watered by the Niger. 

Mandoline, (mdán'do-leen.) [From It. mandola. } ( Mus.) 
A lute-shaped, four-stringed instrument, used chiefly 
as an accompaniment, and greatly in vogue among the 
Neapolitans. 


Mandr: ra, (mdn-drah-go'rah.) [From Gr. mandra- 
goras.) (Bot) The Mandrakes, a genus of plants, O. 
A , natives of the East, and having very short 


tropacese, 
stems, with a thick fleshy often forked root, from the 
summit of which the entire ovate lance-shaped leaves 
appear to proceed in compact tufts. The root of M. 
is was thought to resemble the human form, 
and many superstitions were connected with it, sucb as 
the opinion that it uttered a shriek when torn out of 
the ground. It was used in love incantations. An 
acronarcotic poison resides in the juice, which was once 
employed in medicine, being reckoned among “ drowsy 
syrups.’ 
Mandrake, (mdn'drák.) (Bot.) See MANDRAGORA. 
Mandrel, (mdn'drél,) or MANDRIL. [From Fr. mandrin.] 


(Mach.) Among turners, a revolving spindle to which |. 


rator fixes his work in the lathe, 

Man'drill. A sare See BABOON, 

Manege, (mah-ndzh’.) [From L, manus, the hand.] 
The art of training, breaking in, and riding horses; 
also, the school devoted to instruction in equestrian 
exercises. 

Manes, (ma'neez.) (Rom. Myth.) A general name for 
the infernal deities. The ancients comprehended un- 
der the term manes not only Pluto, Proserpine, and 
Minos, but the souls of the deceased also, It was usual 
to erect altars and offer libations to the manes of de- 
ceased friends and relations; for the superstitious no- 
tion that spirits of the departed had an important in- 
fluence on the good or bad fortune of the living made 
people very cautious of offending them. When it was 
not known whether a corpse had been buried or not, à 
cenotaph was erected, and the M. were solemnly invited 
to rest there, from fear that otherwise they would wan- 
der about the world, terrifying the living and seeking 
the body which they had once inhabited. 

Manfredonia, pe Beas mEND a seaport of 8. Italy, p. 
Capitanata, on a bay of a gulf of same name opening 
upon the Adriatic, 20 m. N.E. of Foggia, Pop. 8,934, — 
GuLr or M, an inlet of the Adriatic Sea, skirted by the 
pm of Bari and Capitanata. Length, 15 m.; extreme 
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readth, 30 m. 
Mangalore, = a-lor,) a seaport of Brit. India, p. 
Canara, in N. Lat. 12° 53’, E. Lon. 74° 57’, 440 m. S. E. 
of Bombay: . 12,000, 


Manganese, ar pg rade d (Chem.) A metallic 
element, compounds of which have been known from 
very early times, although it was not until 1774 that 
the metal was isolated by Gahn. At. weight 55, symbol 
Mn, sp. gr. 8-013. In the pure state, M. i a white brit- 
tle metal, which melts only at the highest heat of a blast- 
furnace, It oxidizes both in air and water, and dissolves 
easily in dilute mineral acids. It is slightly magnetic, 
M. forms several oxides, the most important of which 
are the following: — The protoride (MnO). This is ob- 
teined hydrated as a white precipitate on adding an 
Alkali to a protosalt of M.; it oxidizes very readily. It 
unites with acids to form a well-defined series of salts, 
— The Peroride or Dioxide (MnO), which is met with 
native as pyrolusite. It forms bluish-black, metallie- 
looking crystals of sp. gr. 49, opaque and infusible be- 
fore the blowpipe. Its great use in manuf. is as an ox- 
idizing agent, as it pue with some of its oxygen, and 
is reduced to the red oxide when exposed to heat. It is 
largely used in the pre tion of oxygen, in the manuf. 
of chlorine, and for decolorizing glass.— Under the 
names of psilomelane, varvesite, &c., occur native 
oxides of M. of no very definite constitution, but which 
appear to be mixtures of oxides previously described. 
— Permanganie Acid (HMnO,). This is the highest state 
of oxidation of the metal. In the pure state it isa 
thick syrupy liquid of a greenish metallic lustre, When 
gently heated it volatilizes, forming violet vapors which 
condense without decomposition, If the heat is not 
applied cautiously, it decomposes with explosion. P. 
A. is one of the most powerful oxidizing agents known, 
instantly igniting some combustible bodies when added 
to them, and exploding with others, It forms well-de- 
Qued salta with bascs, of which, however, we need only 
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mention the following :— Permanganate of Potasstem 
(KMnO,), crystallizes in long deep red needles, which 
are permanent in the air and dissolve in about sixteen 
parts of cold water. A solution of P. of P. is of great 
use both in the laboratory, as a convenient oxidizing 
agent and standard test liquid, and also as a harmless 
and powerful deodorizing agent for household purposesi- 

Mangnnja, (-gdn'yah.) (Ethnol) A race of Africay 
negroes having their habitation on the Shire, an afflue 

M: of the saat) rom i PM he Itch.) (Fer) 
ange, (mdnj. rom Fr, anger, the itch. a 
An ve bie which breaks out in Fi Nili 
&c. It is said to be almost identical with what is known' 
as the itch in man, and, like that disease, is occasioned 
by a minute species of acarus which hides beneath the 
skin. 

Mangifera, (mdn-gif'ür-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tragt 
cal planta, O. Ana- 
cardi con- 
sisting of trees 
with alternate 
stalked entire 
leaves, and nu- 
merous small 
pozi or yel- 
owish flowers in 
much -branched 
panicles. The (P? 
Mango, M. indica 
(Fig. 460), grows 
abundantly in 
India, where nu- 
merous varieties 
are cultivated, as 
also in Brazil, &c. 
The fruit of some 
varieties is es- 
teemed as the most delicious of Indian fruits. 

Mango. (máng'go.) (Bot) See MANGIFERA. 

Man'gostan, or Man’‘gosteen. (Bol.) See Gare 
CINIA. 

Mangouste, (men'goos-tre.) (ZoUl.) See VIVERIDÆ. 

Mangrove, (máng'gróv.) (Bot) See RHIZOPHORACES®. 

Manhattan, (IsLanp or,) (módn-hát'tin.) See New 
York CITY. 

Mania, (ma'ne-ak.) [From Gr. mainomai, I rage.) (Med. 
Delirium unattended by fever, in which judgment an 
memory are impaired, and there is a particular dislike 
to restraint. It is either melancholy or furious. Mel- 
ancholy M.is marked by dejection of spirits; furious 
M., or madness, by violence, a dislike to individuals, and 
@ repugnance to scenes hitherto agreeable. An excess 
or deficiency of phosphorus in the composition of the 
brain has been shown to accompany madness and idiocy. 

Mania à potu, (»a'-ah ah pol-u.) (Mel) See DE- 
LIRIUM TREMENS. 

Mnnichzeans, (mdn-r-che'dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of heretics in the 3d cent., the followers of a Persian 
named Manicheus, or Manes, who had been one of the 
Magi before he became a Christian. He attempted to 
combine the principles of the Magi with Christianity, 
and gave out that he was the Paraclete whom Christ 
had promised to send to his disciples. Me was put to 
death by a king of Persia ns a perverter of the true re- 





Fig. 460. — MANGO, 








ligion, i. e., that of the Magi. He taught that there 
are two principles or gods, coeternal and independent 
of each other; the first, digit, the author of all good; 
the second, darkness, tho author of all evil. The out 
ward history of the sect is one of almost continuous 
persecution. Diocletian, as early as 296 A.D. issued 
rigorous laws against them, which were reiterated by 
Valentinian, Theodosius L,nnd successive monarchs 
Notwithstanding this, they gained numerous adher- 
ents; and very many mediwval sects, as the Priscilliang, 
Katharenes, Josephiniaus, &c., were suspected to be 
secretly M. Italy, the S. of France, Spain, and even 
Germany, were the successive seats of this sect, which 


did not disappear entirely until the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

Manifest, (mdn'e-f/st) [From L. manifestus, belong- 
ing to the hand.] (Com.) A list or inventory of the 
goods which constitute the cargo or lading of a ship. 
giving a f&ll and particular description of each and 
every package, its contents, value, &c., for the infor- 
mation of the custom-house authorities. 

Manifesto, (mán-e-/és'to,) pl. Manirestors, [From Ia 
manifestum est, it is evident — from words with which 
the document usually commenced in former times.) 
(Fol) A declaration of motives by a belligerent state, 
or by a general having full powers, previously to the 
evi ire ces » pes It is addressed to the 
P , and s y the sovereign, or chief of thé 
atate, &c., who senda ik, 
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Manihot, (máir'e-0() or Mawioo. (Bot.) A gen. of Eu- 
horbiacex, to which belongs the celebrated Cassava, 
Santos, or Mandioc plant, the fleshy root of which 
yields the greatest portion of the duily food of the na- 
tives of tropical America, aud one of the produets of 
which is well known in this country under the name 
of Tapioca, The roots contain a nutritious starch, bnt 
combined with hydrocyanic acid, which, however, is 
easily dissipated by heat, or got rid of by washing. 
The plant grows rapidly, produces abundantly, and 
accommodates itself to almost any kind of soil. 

Manila, or Manilla, (mdn-il'iah,) a seaport of the 
island of Luzon, C. of the Philippines, situate near the 
mouth of the river Passig, at the head of a bay of 
same name; N. Lat. 14° 36’ 8”, E. Lon. 120° 58’ 30”. It 
possesses un excellent harbor, and carries on a large 
and important commerce with Europe, the U. States, 
and China. The climate is healthy on the whole, but 
the place js liable to earthquakes, the last of which, in 
1863, was the cause of serious loss of life. Pop. 100,000. 

Manila Hemp. (Com.) See Musa. 

Man’‘in, DANIELE, an eminent Italian patriot, B. in 
Venice, 1804, adopted the profession of the law, and 
early became known by the ardent liberalism of his 

litical sentiments. 1n March, 1848, he proclaimed a 
Venetian republic, and acted as head of the provisional 
govt. till July, when he resigned office, after fruitlessly 
opposing the annexation of Venetia to the Sardinian 
kingdom. Recalled to the govt. of his native city, he 
assumed the dictatorship during the year's slogo by 
the Austrians, which terminated Aug., 1849. . at 
Paris, 1559. After the restoration of Venetia to Italian 
rule, March, 1868, bis remains received an imposing 
yublic interment in the Metropolitan church at Venice. 
nm'ioc, Max'nroc. (Bot.) See Maninot. 

Maniple, (mdn'e-pl.) (From L. manipulus, a nnd 
(Antiq.) A company of Roman soldiers, being the thi 
part of a cohort, — (Eccl.) A stole worn on the left arm 
of a Roman Catholic priest (see Fig. 102). 

Manipulation, (mán-ip-u-la'shitn.) (From L. manus, 
a hand.] A term which signifies work done with the 
hands. It expresses, in pharmacy, the preparation of 
drugs; in chemistry, the preparation of substances for 
experiments; and in animal magnetism, the motion of 
the hands by which the operator niagnetizes those on 
whom he operates. 

Manistee, (mán-Iste,) in. Michigan, a N.W. co. in the 
Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan, and wa- 
tered by a river of same name; area, 650 square miles, 
—A thriving town, capital of above county, between 
Lakes Manistee and Michigan, 75 m. N. by W. of Mus- 
kegum. 

Manitoba, (min--to'bah, or Rep River TERRITORY. 
Bee CANADA. — MaNiTODA. LAKE, is situate in Brit. N. 
America, and connects with Winnipeg Lake by the 
Dauphin River; N. Lat. 519, W. Lon. 999; area, 2,000 


. m. 

Mentteowse, (mdn-e-too-wdk',) in Wisconstn, an E. co. 
washed by Lake Michigan; area, 590 sq. m.; C. Mani- 
toowoc.—A thriving town and lake-port, capita’ of 
above county. at the junction of Manitoowoc river 
with Lake Michigan, 93 miles north by east of Milwaus 


kee. 

Manitou, (mdn'e-foo) [Ind.] A name applied by the 
N. American Indians to the Great Spirit, or to any 
deity or form of adoration and worship. 

Manitoulin, (mdn-e-oo'lin,) the name of a cluster of 
islands in Lake Huron, belonging to Canada. The pp. 
are Great Manitoulin, or the “Sacred Isle," a high and 
rugged island covering abt. 1,600 sq. m.; and Drum- 
mond, area abt. 168 m. . 

Wido d Lake, in Canada. Seo Gzomaraw 

AY. 

Mankato, (mdn-ka’to,) in Minnesota, a town, C. of Blue 
Earth co., 70 m. S.W. of St. Paul. 

Manlins, (mdn-le'üs,) a name borne by the following 
great Romans of antiquity: Mancvs x. CAPITOLINUS, 
consul in 392 B, c., successfully defended Rome against 
theGauls under Brennus, and ultimately,after espousing 
the cause of the republican party against the patrician 
order, was charged with treason by the latter, and pnt 
to death in 381. 2. Titus MaNLIUS CAPITOLINUS TOR- 
QUATUS, was made a military tribune in 359, dictator in 
343, and again in 349 B. c. hile serving as consul for 
the 3d time in 340 he defeated the Latins, and put to 
death his own son for disobedience to military orders. 
8. Titus MANLIUS ToRQUATUS, consul in 735 n. C., and 


e in 224, gained a great victory over the Cartha- 
nians in Sardinia, 215 B. €., was made dictator in 208, 
and p. In 202, 


Mann, torce, (mdn,) an American statesman, B. in 
franklin, Muss., 1796, chiefly remembered for his un- 
tiring efforts hà the cause of educational extension and 
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reform, in the suppression of slavery, and in the pro- 
motion of temperance. D. 1859. 

Manna, (mdn’nah.) (Med. A saccharine purgative 
product discharged from the bark of various species of 
ash, chiefly Ornus rotundifolia and Europæa. Similar 
substances are also produced by the cedar, the oak, the 
cistus, and by Eucalyptus mannifera. It is chiefly used 
in medicine, having a gentle purgative effect, which 
renders it valuable for administration to very young 
children. It consists priacipally of a crystallizable 
sugar, called Mannite ( Form. CgH;0.), and an uncrys- 
tallizable sugar, which possesses the sweet and purga- 
tive properties. The M. of the Israelites, which they 
ate during (heir wanderings in the wilderness, appenus 
Mor to have been the saccharine substance called 
Mount Sinai M., which is produced in that region by a 
shrub, Tamariz mannifera, from the branches of which 
it falls to the ground. It does not, however, contain 
any mannite, but consists wholly of mucilaginous sugar. 
The exudation which concretea in this M. is caused by 
the punctures made in the bark by insects of the genus 
Coccus (C. manniparus), which sometimes cover the 
branches. It isa kind of reddish syrup, and is eaten 
by the Arabs and by the monks of Mount Sinai like 
honey with their oe 

Man'na-grass. (Bot) See GLYcERIA. 

Man-of-war. (Nav) See MaN. — MAN-oF-WAR BIRD. 
(Zotl.) See TacHYPETIDAE. 

Mannheim, (mán'him) a handsomely built city oi 
the grand-duchy of Baden, C. of circ. Lower Rhine, 
at the junction of the Neekar and Rhine, 37 m. &.E. 
of Mayence. Fop. 34,017. 

Manometer, (mádn-óm'e-tir,)) or Mæxoseore. [From 
Gr. manos, rare; and metron, a measure; or skopeo, I 
examine.] (Phys.) An instrument used to show or 
measure the alterations iu the rarity or density of the 
air, The M. differs from the barometer in this, that the 
latter only serves to measure the weight of the atmos- 
phere, or of the column of air over it, while the former 
indicates the density, or rdther the elastic force which 
is considered proportional to the density. 

Manor, (mán'ür.) [From L. maneo, I abide.) (Feudal 
Law.) A tract of land subject to the territorial juris- 
diction of a grantee-proprietor, styled lord of the manor. 
The manorial institution in England dates from remote 
feudal times until that of Edward I. in 1290, — (.Amer. 
Law.) A tract of land held of a proprietor at a fee-farm 
rent, in money or in kind, and descendible to the eld- 
est son of said proprietor, who, in the State of New 
York, bore the old Dutch title of patroon. 

Manresa, (mdn-ra’sah,) a town of Spain, p. Barcelona, 
34 m. N.W. of the city of Barcelona. Pop. 16,670, 

Mans, (Le,) (/a mahn',) a manuf. city of France, dept. 
Sarthe, on the Sarthe, 50 m. N.E. of Angers. Pop. 45,220. 

Mansfeld, Exnst, Count von, (mdns‘féld,) a German 
military commander, who greatly distinguished him- 
self during the Thirty Years’ War. B. 1585; p. 1626. 

Mansfield, (mánz'/cld,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Notts, on the Mann, 14 m. N.W. of Nottingham. Pep. 
11,839. 

Maus'field, in Ohio, a flourishing trading-town of 
Richland co., 65 m. N.N.E. of Columbus. 

Manslaughter, (mdn'slaw-tiir.) (Law.) The unlaw- 
ful killing of a man without malice, either expressed or 
implied, It differs from murder im not being malicious 
or deliberate; and from excusuble homicide, in being 
done in some unlawful act. 

Mantehooria, (min-choo're-ah.) See CHINA. 

Mantel, (mdn’tl,) or MANTEL-PIECE, (Arch.) That shelf 
over A fireplace which serves as a lintel to sustain the 
chimney-breast, or masonry above. 

Mantelet, (min'te4ct.)  [Fr.] (Fort) A kind or 
movable parapet or wooden penthouse, used in a siege, 
M. are cased with iron and set on wheels, so as to be 
driven before the miners when carrying a sap or trench 
towards a bosieged place, to protect them from the 
enemy's small shot. 

Mnntidre, (mdn'te-de.)  (Zo9i.) The Mantis fam., em- 
bracing orthopterous insects which are more elongated, 
and whose fore-legs are formed for seizing and holding 
prey. They are found upon plants and trees, where 
they sit for hours with the front part of the thorax ele- 
vated, and the fore-legs held up together like a pair of 
arms, prepared to seize any insect which may come 
within reach. 

Mantinea, (mdn-tin-e’ah.) (Mod. PALEororr.]. (Ane, 
Geog.) A city of Greece, in Arcadia, 17 m. 8 W. of Ar- 
gos, memorable for the battle fought near it, B. c. 418, 
when the Spartans, under Agis 1L, put to Che rout an 
allied agny of Argi ves, Mantincans, and Athenians. 

Mantli By (mint Ting.) [From Fr. mantean, a mantle] 
(Her.) That appearance of flourishing or drapery that 
is represented as surrounding a coat of arms. It 
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supposed originally to have been the representation of 
a mantle, or military habit, worn by the cavaliers over 
their armor, to preserve it from rust. 

Mantilla, (mán-R'lah.) [Sp.] 
In Spain, and Spanish-speak- 
ing countries generally, a long 
flowing veil worn by females 
(Fig. 461). 

Mantua, (min’tu-ch,) (It. Man- 
tova,] an ancient, strongly- 
fortified, and handsome city 
of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 
name, on the Mincio, 21 m. 
S.W. of Cremona. It became 
the seat of an independent 
duchy in 1328; was taken by 
the Austrians in 1718; by the 
French in 1796; and aguin 
held by the Austrians from 
1814 till 1866. The poet Virgil 
was B. there. Pop. 28,197. 

Manual Exercise, (min'u- ` 
"pce L. manus, the haud.) ~œ 
(Mil.) That branch of instruc- 
















yur.) [From L. manus, a hand, 
and factura, a making.) The 
operation of reducing raw ma- — 
terials of any kind into a form - — 


suitable for use, either by the Fig. 461. 
hand or by machinery. Also, 8PANISH COSTUME. 
any commodity made by the (Saragossa.) 


hand, or anything formed from 

the raw materials or natural productions of a country, 
as eloths from wool, and cotton or silk goods from cot- 
ton and silk fibres, &c. 3 

Manure, (mdn-ir’.) [From Fr. manæuvrer, to work 
manually.) (Agric. Any substance, whether vegeta- 
ble, animal, or mineral, which, mixed up with the soil, 
tends to accelerate vegetation, and increase the out- 
turn of crops. It is intended to supply the place of 
some element of vegetable development found wanting 
in the land. 

Manuscript, (mdn'üskript) (abbrev. in the sing. 
MS.; in the pl. MSS.) [From L. manu scriptum, written 
with the hand.] A book, pamphlet, or document of 
any kind, written on paper, parchment, or any other 
material; — in contradistinction to a printed book or 
document. 

Manzanares, (mdn-thah-nd'rdz,) in Spain, a town of 
p. Ciudad Real, 100 m. S. of Madrid. Jp. 11,275.— A 
river which flows past Madrid, and falls into the Jarama, 
an affluent of the Tagus. 

Manzanillo, (-nél’yo,) a seaport of Cuba, on the S.E. 
coast of the island, 85 m. W, N.W. of Santiago, with a 
good harbor and a considerable commerce. Pop. 20,000. 

Manzanillo. (Bot.) See HIPPOMANK. 

Manzoni, ALESSANDRO, (mdn-zo'ne,) an eminent Ttalian 
man of letters, B. at Milan, 1784. His celebrity chiefly 
rests on his excellent historical novel I Promessi Sposi 
(1827). D. 1873. 

Map, (mdp.) (From L. mappa.) (Geog.) A delineation 
of a country, according to a scale, in which the propor- 
tion, shape, and position of places are exactly preserved. 
The top is usually the N., the right hand the E., the 
left hand the W., and the bottom the S. When the car- 
dinal points are otherwise arranged, a fleur-de-lis points 
tothe N. A terrestrial map is either geographic, that 
is, relates to land, or Aydrographic, i. e, relates to the 
sea — in which case it is usually called a chart. A map 
representing a small extent of country it called a topo- 
graphical map. In maps three things are essentially 
requisite: 1. All places must have the same situation 
and distance from its great circles, as on the globe, so 
that their parallels, longitudes, &c., may be distinctly 
seen. 2. Their magnitudes must be proportional to 
their real magnitudes on the globe. 3. All places must 
have the same situatioa, bearing, and distance, as on the 
earth itself. The degrees of longitude are numbered at 
top and bottom, and the degrees of latitude en the right 
and left sides, 

Maple-tree, (má'pl-.)) (Bot) See ACERACER, 

Marabou, or Marabout, (mahr'ah-boo.) (Zoül.) 
See CINCONIDA. 

Marabout, (same pron.) [From Ar. marbouth, a soli- 
tary.] Among the Moslem inhab. of the N. African 
states, a class of errant religious devotees, who profess 
to work miracles, and are looked upon with some de- 
«ree of veneration by the more ignorant of their fellows, 
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Maracaibo, [often written Maxsoirne) (mdr-ah-teat 
bo,) a fortified seaport of Venezuela, C. of a p. of same 
name, 300 m. W. of Caracas. The town also gives itg 
name to an extensive lake near which it is situated, 
and which communicates by a channel, 3 m. b 
with the Gulf of Venezuela (or Maracaibo), an arm oi 
the Caribbean Sea. The town has some trade, chiefly 
in chocolate, tobacco, and skins. Pop. 20,000. 

Mareotis, (már-e-o'tis,) a lake, or rather lagoon, of the 
delta of Lower Egypt, connecting with Lake Madieh on 
the N. Situate to the S.E. of Alexandria, it is 40 m. in 
length and 18 in breadth. 

Marajo, or JoANNOS, (mah-rah’o,) an island of Brazil, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, bet. the Pará and Amazons rivers, 
in S. Lat. 2° 20’, W. Lon. 48° 30’-57° 30’; area, 9,900 84, 
m. Pop. 25,000. 

Maramec, (mdr'ah-m2k,) or MER’'RIMAC, in Missouri 8 
river which has its source in Dent co., and which takes 
a N.E., and then S.E., course of abt. 800 m. till it falls 
into the Mississippi in Jefferson co. 

Maranhão, [Eng. spelling MARANHAM,] (mdr’dn-hou,) 
[ Pg.,] a seaport-city of Brazil, C. of p.,and situate on an 
isJand of same name, 290 m. E. of Pará, in N. Lat. 2° 31: 
42", W. Lon. 44° 18' 42". It is a well laid out and sub- 
stantially built place, and commands an extensive trade, 
both foreign and with the interior. Pop. 30,000. 

Marañon, a name of the river AMAZONS, t v. 

Marantaceæ, (-a/se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Anomales. They are herbaceous plants, with tuberous 
rhizomes, and leaves and flowers similar to those of the 
ginger fam. Some species of the gen. Marantha are cul- 
tivated in tropical America for the sake of the starch in 
their tubers. 

Maraschino, (mdr-de-ke'no.) fe] (Com.) A favorite 
Italian liqueur, compounded of brandy, and flavored 
with liquorice and a peculiar var. of Damascus cherry, 
distilled, and sweetened with loaf-sugar. 

Marasmus, (ma-rdz^müs.) [From Gr. maraino, I make 
to waste away.] (Med.) An atrophy or consumption; 
a wasting of flesh without fever or apparent disease. 

Marat, Jean PAUL, (maA-rah',) a sanguinary French 
demagogue and revolutionist, B. near Neufchátel, 1744, 
was murdered in his own house by Charlotte Corday 
(q. v.), July, 1793. 

Marathon, (mdr‘ah-thiin,) a vill. of Greece, on the E. 
coast of Attica, 20 m. N.E. of Athens, famous in Greek 
annals for the victory gained by Miltiades over the Per- 
sian Xerxes —a battle which freed the country from its 
invaders, n. c. 490. 

Mar'nthon, in Wisconsin, a N. co., b. on Michigan; 
area, 5,452 sq. m. ; C. Wausau. 

Maravedi, (már-ah-va'de.) [Ar.] (Numis.) A copper 
coin, worth abt. half a cent American, formerly current 
in Spain. 

Marble, (már'/bi. [Fr. marbre, from obs. Gr. mairé, to 
glcam.] (Min.) A name applied to the several varieties 
of carbonate of lime, which have more or less of a granu- 
lar and crystalline texture, and capable of taking a 
polish. Saccharine or statuary M. is a white fine-grained 
rock, resembling loaf-sugar in color and texture, work- 
ing freely in every direction, not liable to splinter, and 
taking a fine polish. The Pentelic and Pariun were the 
white M. most valued by the ancients. The quarries of 
Carrara, in Italy, almost supply the world with white M. 

Marblehead, (mir’bl-héd,) a seaport and fishing town- 
ship of Massachusetts, Essex co., on a peninsula of same 
name, 18 m. N.E. of Boston. Its harbor is an excellent 
one, with two lighthouses at its entrance. Pop. 7,703. 

Maure, (mahrk.) [Fr.] The debris of grapes after ex- 
pression of the pulp. 

Marcasite, (már'kds-it) (Min. White iron pyrites; 
a bisulphide of iron. 

Marcellinus, (mdr-sél-li/nus,) a pope and saint, 8 
Caius, 296; D. 304. 

Marcellus I., (-2/ius) Pope, s. Marcellinus, 304; 
p. 310. — M. II.s. Julius LII. 1555; p. in the same year. 

Mareelius, Marcus CLAupIUS M., an eminent Roman 
became consul in 222, and pretor in 216. He checked 
the onward course of Hannibal; took Syracuse after a 
siege lasting over two years, in 212; and commanded the 
army which defeated Hannibal at Canusium, 209 B. c. 

March, (mahrch.) [From Lat. Martius, literally, be- 
long to Mars, the god of war.] (Calendar.) The third 
month of the year, according to the calendar of Numa 
and Julius Cesar; but in the calendar of Romulus it 
stood first, as it did among ourselves until the change 
in the style in 1752. —( Mil.) The movement of a body 
of troops from one place to another; or thc measured 
and regular pace of a soldier, according tv a certain 
form and time. —(Mus.) Any piece adapted to a soldier's 
march. 

Marchena, (már-cha'nah,) a town of Spain, p. and 38 
m. 8.EB. of the city of Seville. Pop. 14,000, 
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Marches (ree? (mdrch’iz.) [From A.S. mearc, a 
limit.) (Eng. His.) A term which formerly designat- 
ed the boundaries bet. England and Wales, and bet. 
England and Scotland. They were under the jurisdic- 
tion of certain royal lieutenants styled Lords Marchers. 

Marchioness, (mdrshün-és) (It. Marchesa; Fr. 
Marquise.| (Her.) The title borne by the wife of a mar- 

uis. 

Marcian, (mdr’she-dn,) or MARCIANUS, a 
emperor, B, in Thrace, raised himself to the 
his marriage with a sister of Theodosius II., 450. 
after a peaceful reign, 457 A.D. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman empe- 
ror, B. 121 A. D., 8. Antoninus Piso in 161, and was asso- 
ciated with Lucius Verus in the imperial rule. By his 
successes over the barbarians beyond the Danube, M. 
acquired the title of “Germanicus.” D. in Pannonia, 
during an expedition to the Kast, 180. M. was not 
only one of the wisest and best of the Roman empe- 
rors, but one of the noblest and most complete charac- 
ters of the ancient world. He was one of the most 
eminent members of the Stoic school, and has left us 
in his Meditatims a most precious record of his moral 
and religious sentiments and opinions. The persecu- 
tion of Christians in his reign has beeu ur; as a re- 
proach against M. ; but it is not known that he sanc- 
tioned it; and it is noteworthy tbat no persecution 
took place in Rome or Italy. 

Marcy, WiLLIAM L., (mdr/s,. an eminent American 
statesman, B. in Mass, 1786 After graduating at 
Brown University, he practised law, served with credit 
in the Canadian campaign of 1812, becume a Demo- 
cratic Senator of the U. States in 1831, and filled the 
office of Governor of New York for 3 successive terms, 
1832-6. In 1845, under the Presidency of Mr. Polk, he 
accepted a seat in his Cabinet as secretary of war, and 
therein displayed signal administrative ability. From 
1853 till 1857 he filled the secretaryship of state with 
additional lustre to his reputation. D. 1857. 

Mare (mair.) [A.S. mere.) (Zodl.) The female of the 

orse. 

Maremma, (The,) (mah-rém"mah.) The name given 
to certain patches of marshy and malarious land in 
Italy, of which that called the Tuscan M., skirting the 
sea, lies bet. the river Pescia to-a little N. of Lucca; 
the Roman M. extends a distance of 120 m. along the 
seaboard 8. of ‘Terracina, 

Marengo, (mah-raing’go,) a vill. of N. Italy, near the 
Bormida, 3 m. S.E. of the city of Alessandria. This 
place is made memorable for the great victory gained 
by the French under Bonaparte, June 14, 1800, over a 
force of Austrians under Gen. Milas, greatly exceeding 
them in nunibers. 

Marengo, (mah-réng'go,) in Alabama, a S.W. co.; area, 
1,060 sq. m.; C. Linden. 

Marennes, (ma-rain',) a seaport of France, dept. Cha- 
rente-Inferiéure, 25 m. 8. of La Rochelle. Pop. 5,000. 

Mare's-tnil. (Bol. See HIPPURIS. 

Margaret, (mdr’gah-rét.) [From Gr. margarités, a 
pearl.) The name borne by the undernoted queens 
and princesses who act as conspicuous figures in his- 
tory : — M., often styled The Semiramis of the North, a 
daughter of Waldemar III. of Denmark, and B. in Co- 
penhagen, 1353, m., in 1363, Haco, king of Norway, on 
whose death in 1380 she became queen-regnant of Nor- 
way, and 7 years later, on the death of her son Olaus, 
ascended the throne of Denmark. She soon initiated 
a successful war with Sweden, and added the throne 
of that country to her dominions, She framed the 
famous Treaty of Cal mar, which established the “ trinity 
in unity” of the Scandinavian power. D. 1411.— M. 
or ANJOU, daughter of René d'Anjou, Duke of Lor- 
raine, was B. in 1429, and m., in 1445, Henry VI., king 
of England, during whose unhap y reign —a reign 
which the War of the Roses stee in English blood — 
she acted, if not with prudence, at all events with cour- 
age and firmness. After having been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Tewkesbury, 1471, she was ransomed 
by Louis XL, and passed the close of her days in 
France, dying in that country in 1481.— M. or Na- 
VARRE, sister of François I. of France, B. 1492, m., 2dly, 
in 1527, Henri d'Albert, king of Navarre, and became 
mother of the celebrated Jeanne d'Albret (q. v.), mother 
of Henri IV. of France, M. was distinguished by her 
beauty, grace, and mental accomplishments, not less 
than a kindliness of disposition towards the persecuted 
Huguenots, which brought her the enmity of the Ro- 
man Catholic party. She wrote the Heptameron, a 
series of lively but somewhat licentious tales, written 
much after the model of Boccaccio's Decamerone. D. 1549 

Margaric Acid, (már-gir'ik-.) (From Gr. margarités, 


a pearl] (Chem.) An artificial fatty acid, prepares by 
the vie of potash on cyanide of cetyl. It forms 
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white crystals, soluble in ether, and uniting with bases 
to form salts. Form. NH "n 

Margarita, (-gah-re’tah,) an island in the Caribbean 
Rea belonging to Venezuela, and situate 30 m. N. of 
Cumafia, in N. Lat. 11°, W. Lon. 64°; area, 600 sq. m. 
Pop. abt. 20,000. — A Mexican island in the N. Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Lower California; area, 300 sq. 
m. It lies in N. Lat. 24° 18’, W. Lon. 111? 14’. 

Margate, (mdr'gdt,) a seaport and watering-place of 
England, co. Kent, at the entrance to the estuary of the 
Thames, 65 m. E. of London. Pop. 12,054. 

Margreviste, (már-grá've-àt.) [From Ger. mark, a 
border, and graf, count.] Formerly, in Germany, the 
territory or jurisdiction of a margrave, who was origi« 
nally an officer intrusted with the command of a fron- 
tier region. Their institution dated from the era of 
Charlemagne, and in the 12th cent. their rank wns set- 
tled as being coequal with that of princes of the em- 
pire. The wife of a margrave bore the title of mar- 


gravine, 

Mar’guerite, the French rendering of MARGARET, 7. v 

Maria da Gloria, (mah-re'ah dah glo're-ah,) Queen of 
Portugal, dau. of Dom Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil, was n. 
at Rio de Janeiro, 1819. On the death of her grandsire, 
John VI. she became virtually his successor on the 
Portuguese throne. Her claims, however, were opposed 
by her uncle, Dom Miguel. A war ensued, which re- 
sulted in her favor, and in 1834 she was declared of 
regnant age. Donna Maria m. 1st the Duke of Leuch- 
tenburg, son of Eugene Beaubarnais (q. v.), and 2dly, in 
1556, Duae Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, by whom she 
became mother of the present king, Dom Pedro V. In 
1846 a civil war broke out in Portugal, which was not 
suppressed without the intervention of a British fleet 
sent to the royal assistance. D. 1853. 

Maria Loui (-loo-e'zah,) second wife of Napoleon 
IL, Emperor of the French, and dau. of Francis I. of 
Austria, was B. in 1791. In 1810 she espoused her 
father's conqueror, and in the following year gave birth 
to the king of Rome, afterward the so-styled Napoleon 
II. After the fall of the Emperor she obtained from the 
Allied Powers a cession of the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, and m.2dly, Count Neipperg her chamberlain. 
Thu unworthy successor to the Empress Josephine D, 

n 1847. . 

Mariammne, (ma-re-àm'ne,) the beautiful Jewish wife 
of Herod the Great, falsely accused of infidelity to him, 
was put to death by his order nc. 28. Her sad story is 
related in the Antiquities of Josephus. 

Mariana, JUAN DA, (mah-re-ah'nah,) an eminent Span- 
ish historian, B. at Talavera, 1536. Iis fame rests upon 
his History Y Spain (1592), esteemed the finest work of 
its kind in the language. D. 1623. 

Marianne’ Islands. Sce LADRONES. 

Maria Theresa, (mah-ri'ah te-re'sah,) Queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and Empress of Germany, dau. of the 
Emperor Charles VI., 5. 1717, m. in 1736 Francis, Duke 
of Lorraine. She s. her father in 1740 in accordance 
with the act known as the Pragmatic Sanction. Her title 
was disputed by a number of European princes, and be- 
ing threatened by France, Prussia, and Bavaria, she was 
in danger of losing all her possessions, but was saved by 
the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians; and the War 
of the Austrian Succession, after lasting more than 7 
years, terminated in her favor by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748. She lost only Silesia and Glatz, and the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastella. whilst, on 
the other hand, her busband was elected emperor. 
During the period of peace, she made great financial re- 
forms; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce flour- 
ished, the national revenues greatly increased, and the 
burdens were diminished. The Seven Years’ War (1756- 
63) between Austria and Prussia again reduced Austria 
to a state of great exhaustion; but when it was con- 
cluded, the empress renewed her efforts to promote 
national prosperity, and made many important reforms. 
On the death of her husband, 1765, she associated her 
son Joseph with herself in the government of her 
hereditary states. She joined with Russia and Prussia 
in the partition of a third part of Poland. This noble 
woman and great ruler D. in 1780. Among the pirat 
acts of her reign were the abolition of the Inquisition 
at Milan; the suppression of the punishment by tor 
ture; and the banishment of the order of Jesuits from 
the empire. 

Marie Antoinette, (mah-re’ ón-twah-n?tf,) was a 
daughter of Francis I. of Germany by his great empress, 
Maria Theresa. In 1770 she m. the French Dauphin, 
afterward the ill-fated Louis XVI. Endowed with won- 
derful charms of person, mind, and manner, and adding 
thereto a lofty and somewhat haughty spirit, it became 
her misfortune, as also that of her family and her 
adopted country, to oppose by ber influence over het 
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royal husband, those reforms in state polity which the | Mariotte's Law. 


growing liberalism of the times demanded, The result 
appeared in the Revolution of 1789, with its followin 

Reign of Terror. M. A. shared the imprisonment o 

her husband and children with unwavering courage 
and fidelity, and perished under the guillotine, Oct, 16, 
1793. 

Marie de Médicis, [It. Magra pe’ Mind (dis ma*- 
da-saís,) B. in Florence, 1573, dau. of Francis, Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, became in 1600 the 2d queen of Henri 
IV. of France, and, after his death, regent of the king- 
dom during the minority of her son Louis XIII. She, 
however, governed the country so unworthily, as to 
become supplanted by Cardinal Richelieu, who caused 
her to be imprisoned and ultimately banished from 
France. D. at Cologne, in extreme poverty it is said, 
in 1642. 

Marie Galante, (-gah-ldnt’,) an island of the W. In- 
dies, belonging to France, situate bet. Dominica and 
Guadaloupe; area, 60 sq. m. ; C. Basseterre. Pop. 14,000. 

Maries, (maA'rcez,) in Missouri, a central co. ; area, 650 
sq. m. ; C. Vienna. 

Marietta, (mah re-čl'tah,) in Georgia, a vill., C. of Cobb 
co., abt, 20 m. N.W. of Atlanta. Pop. 1,888. — In Ohio, 
a town (the oldest in the State, dating from 1788), C. of 
Washington county, at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum rivers, 115 miles S.E. of Columbus. 


Marignano, (mah-reen-yah'no,) a town of N. Italy, on 
the Lambro, 10 m. S.E. of Milan, memorable for the de- 
feat of the allied Germans, Italians, and Swiss under 
Maximilian T., by Francis L of France, 1515. A second 
battle fought near it is better known in history as the 
battle of Pavia (q. v.) In a third action fought in its 
vicinity, June 8, 1859, the Sardinian army gained a vic- 
tory over the Austrians. 

Mar'igold. (Bol.) See CALENDULA. 

Marin, (mah-reen’,) in California, a W.N.W. co., washed 
by San Francisco and San Pablo bays ; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. San Rafael. 

Marine, (ma-reen’.) [L. marinus, from mare, the sea.] 
Pertaining to the sea; as marine productions, &c. Also, 
a general name for the navy of a kingdom or state; 
comprehending likewise all that relates to naval affairs, 
as the building, rigging, arming, equipping, navigat- 
ing, and employing ships. 

Marines, (mah-reeiz'.) (Same deriv.) (Nav.) Soldiers 
raised for naval service, and trained to fight both on 
shipboard and on land. 

Mario, GUISEPPE, Marquis or CANDIA, (maA're-o,) one 
of the most eminent tenor vocalists of his time, n. in 
Turin of noble family in 1808, resigned his commission 
in the Sardinian army in 1830, to enter uj on an operatic 
career Which in point of popularity and success has 
scarce had its equal. He m. lst, the famous cantatrice 
Guiletta Grisi (q. v.), and 2diy, in 1872, a lady of the noble 
English family of Somerset, dukes of Beaufort. D. 1852, 

Marion, Feancis, (mr'e-ün,) an American. partisan 
general, n. in S, C, 1732, On the breaking out f the 
Revolutionary War, 1776, he did gallant service during 
a period of 3 years in defending the States of Georgia 
and $8. Carolina against the enemy's forces, and harass- 


ing them by a brilliantly carried on guerilla warfare, ; 


in which he was almost uniformly successful. D. 1799. 

Marion, (már'c-ón,) in Alabama, a N.W. co., b. by Mis- 
sissippi; area, 1,180 sqnare miles. Capital, Pikeville.— 
lu Arkansas, N. county, skirted by Missouri; area, 
700 square miles. Capital, Yellville-In Florida, a N. 
central county ; area, 2.200 square miles. Capital, Ocala. 
—In Georgia, a S.W. county; urea, 400. square miles, 
Capital, Buena Vista.—In ZUinois, a 8 central county; 
area, 530 square miles, Capita’, Sulem.—In Jndiana, a 
central county ; arez, 420 square miles, Capital, ludian- 
apolis.—In Wwa, n S.S E. cential county ; area, 676 sq. 
miles. Capital, Kuoxville—In Kansas. an I. central 
county; area, 850 square miles. Cupital, Marion Centre. 
—In Aentuchy, a central county, area, 350 sq miles. 
Capital, Lebanon.—1n Mississippi, a 8. county, b. on 
Louisiana; area, 1,570 square miles. Capital, Columbia, 
—In Missouri, a N.E. county, b. E. by Illinois; arcu, 452 
square miles. C. Palmyra.—lu Ohio, à N.W. central 
county; area, 360 square miles.—A town, C. of the pre- 
ceding co., about 44 m. N. of Columbus.—In Oregm, a 
N.W. county; area, 1,200 square miles. The Cascade 
Range forms its E. boundary. Capital. Salem —1n & 
Carolina, au E. dist., trenching upon N. Carolina ; area, 
1,100 square miles. O. Marion Court-House.—In Tennes- 
see, a S. county ; area, TOU Square miles Capital, Jasper. 
—]Iu Teras, a E. county, b. by Louisinna; area, 700 
sq.m. Capital, JelTerson.—In W. Vuginia, a N. by E. 
co.; arca, 300 sq. m, €. Fairmount. 

Mariotte, Enue, (mah-re-ót,) an cminent Freacn 
natural philosopher, B, in Dijon, 1610; p. 1684. 
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(Phys) Tho law discovered by 

Mariotte (and claimed by the English in ti» name o 
Boyle), that the elasticity or pressure of gases is di- 
rectly proportional to their density, and therefore in- 
versely proportional to the space they occupy. 

Mari , (már-e-po'zah,) in California, a central co, 
b. E. by the Sierra Nevada; area, 2,000 s). m. This is 
one of the richest mineral regions in the State, espe 
cially in gold-bearing. C. Mariposa. 

Maritime Law, (mdrc-tin.) [From L. maritimus, 
belonging to the ach. See LAW. 

Maritza, (mah-rit'sah,) (anc. Hebrus,) a river o^ Znro- 
pean Turkey, p. Roumelia, having its rise in the N.E. 
slope of the Balkan Mts., and emptying into the Gulf 
of Enos (JEgean Sea) after a flow of 270 m. 

Marius, Catus, (ma're-i75,)an illustrious Roman genera 
and dictator, B. of plebeian stock near Arpinum, 157 n. c 
After a period of military service under Scipio Afri. 
canus, he became tribune in 119, prætor in 115, and 
consul in 107, and with the latter obtained the chief 
command in the Jugurthine war, in which struggle he 
was victorious, taking Jugurtha prisoner. In 104 m. c. 
he was again chosen consul; defeated the barbarians 
in Gaul, 102; and while filling his fifth consulship, 
gained a great victory over the Cimbri. His career 
thenceforward was one of incessant ambitious intrigues. 
At length, after conspiring against Sulla, and perpe- 
trating in Rome the most fearful slaughter among his 
opponents, he became associated with Cinna in the con- 
sulship, 86, and D. in the same year, 

Marjoram, (már'jo-rim.) oe) See On1GANUM. 

Mark, (sometimes written Minc,) (mahrk.) (Numis.) 
A money of account, or a coin. The English mark is 
two-thirds of a pound &terling, or 13s. 4d. The Ham- 
burg mark is 1s. 4d. 

Mark, THE EvaNGELIST. “John whose surname was 
Mark " (Acts xii. 12) was the son of Mary, a woman of 
piety who lived at Jerusalem, where tlie disciples oc- 
casionally assembled at her house for prayer, and was 
sister to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10). He is also called Mar- 
cus. He accompanied the Apostle Paul and Barnabas 
to Antioch, Cyprus, and Perga in Pamphylia, returned 
to Jerusalem, and went afterwards to Cyprus, and 
thence to Rome (see Acts xiii.; Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv 
11). Ecclesiastical tradition speaks of a missionary ex- 
pedition of M. to Egypt and the west of Africa, of his 
suffering martyrdom about the year 62 or 66 (the Cop- 
tic church still consider him their founder and first 
bishop), and of the transmission of his corpse to Venice, 
which city has chosen him for its patron saint. It is 
said that he wrote at Rome the gospel which bears his 
name, Tertullian and others pretend that St. Mark 
was no more than an amanuensis to St. Peter, who dic- 
tated this gospel to him; others assert that he wrote 
it after St. Peter's death. Nor are the learned less di- 
vided as to the language in which it was written; some 
affirming it to have been Greek and othors Latin. It 
however seems plainly intended for Christian converts 
from paganism, and is distinguished from the other 
evangelical writings by its brevity, passing over much 
that relates to the character of Christ as Messiah. 

Markham, (mdrk'dm,) in Canada W.,a town of York 
co., 20 m. R. of Toronto. Zop. 8,152. 

Marth, Ondrl.) [Ger. mergel.) (Geol. and Agricul.) A 
species of caleareous earth, being a mixture of carbon- 
ate of lime and clay, used in agriculture for enriching 
barren land. When it consists chiefly of lime, it acts 
like that substance; when its principal ingredient is 
alnmina or clay, it acts partly as lime, but chiefly by 
altering the texture of the soil. All sandy soils are 
improved by it, All solid marls crumble by exposure 
to the atmosphere, usually in the course of a year 
Beds of mart frequently contain organic remains. 

Mariborougt, Joan CHURCHILL, DUKE oF (mdrlÜ'bro., 
The greatest general of his time, p. in co. Wilts, Eng- 
land, of noble family, 1650, He was early distinguished 
for personal beauty and a graceful address, These 
qualities purchased him his army commission, Gifted 
with a singular degree of military skill, combined with. 
a rare personal intrepidity, he soon rose to general 
rank, then deserted the falling fortunes of James II 
and was by the latter's successor, William ITI., raised 
to the peerage, and entrusted with high military com 
mand in Ireland. In this position he was detected en- 
gaging in an intrigue to restore the former king, waa 
deprived of his offices and honors, and after a brief im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London, and a subsequent 
term of exile from court, was restored to his former 
honorable positiou in 1696, The accession of Queen 
Anne, 1702, conducted M. to the zenith of his fortunes 
As commander-in-chief of the allied army in Flanders, 
- ape over the French the t victories of Blen- 

- (1704); Ramilies (1706); Qudentac> /1708): amd 
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Malplaquet (1700). After the accession to power of the 
Tory party, 1710, M. fell into disgrace at court until 
after the death of Anne, when her successor, George I., 
ereated him tain-General of the kingdom. D. 1722. 
In addition to his warlike talents, M was essentially a 
diplomatist of the highest type. His moral character 
was disfigured by two vices possessed by him in an in- 
ordinate degree —ambition and avarice. His scarcely 
less celebrated wife, SARAH JENNINGS, the “ Great Duch- 
sss of Marlborough," 1660-1774, the enslaver of Queen 
Anne, and the haughtiest woman in Europe, is said to 
have been the only human being her husband loved, 
and, what is more, feared. At the time of her death 
she was esteemed the wealthiest private individual in 
Europe. 

Marlborough, in S. Carolina, a N.E. dist.; area, 
504 sq. m.; C. Bonnetsville. 

Marmalade, (már'mah-lád.) (Fr., from Pg. marmelo, 
a quince.) The pulp of quinces boiled into a consist- 
ence with sugar; or a confection of plums, apricots, 
quinces, and other fruits boiled with sugar. 

Marmont, AucUsTE FREDERIC Lovis VrEssE, Duc DE 
RaGUusE, (mahr'món(g,) a marshal of France, B. at Cha- 
tillon-sur-Seine, 1774, after studying at the military 
school of Chalons, and brilliantly acquitting himself 
in the Egyptian and Italian campaigns of Bonaparte, 
was given by the latter, 1805, the chief command of 
the amiy oprinne against the Russians and their 
allies in matia. In 1809, after the battle of Wagram, 
he received the marshal’s staff, together with the vice- 
royalty of Illyria. He afterwards participated in the 
campaigns in Germany and France, 1813-14, and in 
Aprii of the last-named yar deserted his imperial 
master, and took command and office under the Bour- 
bons. Failing to suppress the insurrection of July, 
1830, his name was expunged, and he D. in exile at 
Venice, 1852. 

Marmora, (mdr'mo-rah,) in Canada W., a town of 
Hastings co., 32 m. S.8.W. of Belleville. Pop. 1,699. 

Mar' mora, (Sen of,) (anc. Propontis,) a small area 
of water surface, forming the intervening sea bet. the 
nearest points of S.E. Europe and W. Asia, communi- 
cating with the Black Sea by the Bosphorus, and with 
the ZEgean Sea by the Strait of Dardanelles. Itis of 
an irregular oval shape, often indenting the Asiatic 
coast, the Gulf of Ismid extending 30 m. inland, Its 
principal island, that of Marmora, has noted quarries 
of marble and alabaster. Length, 135 m.; breadth, 45 m. 

Marmoset, (már' mot.) (Zodl.) A name often given 
to a number of small and 
beautiful species of Ameri- 
can monkeys of the genera 
Hapale and Jacchus, also 
called OursriTI; and some- 
times also to species of the 

enus Midas of naturalists. 

hey are all distinguished 
from the other American 
monkeys by the smaller 
number of their grinders, 
resembling in this the mon- 
keys of the Old World, also 
by the sharpness and crook- 
edness of their nails. They 
depart from the true quad- £3 
rumanous character in hav- f 


ingthethumbnoto ble. C 
Marmot, (már'mót.) (Zoül.) Fig. 402. — MARMOSET. 
(H. chrysomelaa.) 





See ARCTOMYS. 

Marne, (mahrn,) a French 
river having its source in the dep. Haute-Marne, and 
emptying into the Seine at Charenton, after a N.W. 
course of 200 m., 140 m. of which are navigable. — A 
N.E. dep. of France, taking its name from the above 
river, and formerly comprising a part of the p. Cham- 
pagne, bet. 48? 30-499 207 N. Tat., and 39 30 and 5° E. 

n. Its soil is rich, and grows quantities of the noted 
wines of Champagne. Area, 3,214 sq. m. C. Chalons-eur- 
Marne. Pop. $90,809. — Hauts-M. See HAUTE-MARNE. 

Marochetti, CHARLES, Baron, (mdr-o-ket'te,) an. emi- 
nent sculptor, B. in Turin, 1805, and since 1848 a natu- 
ralized citizen of England. 

Maronites, (mdr'in-itz) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect of Chris- 
tians dwelling in the neighborhood of Mount Lebanon, 
&nd so called from Maro, their first bishop in the 7th 
cent. They are nominally under the Pope's supremacy, 
but the priests elect their own spiritual chiefs, and they 
&re at liberty to marry. There is a college at Rome for 
the gratuitous education of young Maronites. 

Maroon, (mah-roow.) (From Fr. marron, a kind of 
large chestnut.) (.Pasnt.) One of a class of impure pig- 
ments found in various tints of reddish-black and red- 
dish-parple, 
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Maroon, (-roons.) (Sp. Amor. hog-hunters.) The 

name formerly given ff the W. Indies to revolted aué 
runaway negro slaves. 

Marozia, (mah-rot's-ch,) a Roman lady, dau. of the 
celebrated "Theodora, made herself notorious by hei 
crimes and profligacy After marrying 3 husbands in 
succession, and leading generally the life of a wanton 
and intriguante, she caused the murder, in 928, of Pope 
John X., and influenced the election of three other 
pontiffs, amorg whom her own son, John XI. She was 
subsequently incarcerated in the castle of St. Angelo, 
where she died, : 

Marquesas, e@,) (mdrkai’ats,) the 8. group of 
islands of the Mendina Archipelago, Pacific Ocean, bet. 
8. Lat. 79 30/-10° 30’, W, Lon. 1389-1409 20', They are 
under French protectorate since 1842, and occupy ar. 
area of 500 s m. The greater part of them are moun- 
tainous, of volcanic formation, and possess, with a fertile 
80il, a hot but healthy climate. The natives of the M. 
are physically an able and handsome race, aud still ina 
state of almost entire barbarism, notwithstanding the 
beaks made by French missionaries to semi-civilize 
them. 

Marquetry, (mdr'két-re.)) (Fr. marquéterie.] | (Arts.) 
The name applied to a kind of fine inlaid cabinet-work, 
in which veneers of parti-colored woods, and some- 
times of the precious metals, tortoixe-shell, ivory, &c., 
are inlaid into the ground-work of the piece of furniture 
intended to be so decorated. See Bui, aud Mosatc. 

Marquette, (mar-kcr',) in Michigan, a N.W. co., skirted 
by Lake Seperior on the N.E.; area, 3,400 sq. m.; C. 
Margsette- A mining town, capital of above com Te 
on Lake Superior, 800 miles north-west of Lansing.—In 

in, a S. central county; «rea, 450 square miles. 


€. Montello. 
Marquis, Marquess, (mdr/kwtz) [Fr.; Sp. marqués; 
Pi . marchisus, the gov- 


f ; It. marchése, from 

ernor of a border-land.] (Her. The titular rank and 
dignity borne by certain noblemen below the grade of 
duke, and above that of count (or earl). The wife of a M. 
takes the style and designation of murchioness. The name 
was originally applied to those who held command over 
the marches (bo ler or frontier) of a state or kingdom, 
Marriage, (már'rij.) [Fr. maríage.] (Law.) The union 
of man and woman in the legal relation of husband and 
wife. With the most ancient inhabitants of the East 
the bride was obtained by presents mader or services 
rendered, to her parents; and to this day the same 
practice prevails among the Circassians nnd the poorer 
Turks and Chinese. Both men and women, among the 
Athenians, cut off their hair before M., and consecrated 
it to some god or goddess, under whose protection they 
bad more immediately placed themselves; and all vir- 
gins, before they could enter upon that state, were con- 
secrated to Diana. Previous to the actual M. of the 
parties contracted, sacrifices were offered up, and the 
all of the victim was always thrown behind the altar, 
ntimating that anger and malice should have no ad- 
mission. Among the Romans there was no particular 
age determined for M., but all espousals were to be con- 
summated by the nuptials within two years. The man 
always, at the time of entering into contract, sent a 
piala iron ring to the woman as a pledge of affection. 
ow, among all civilized communities, M. is a civil con- 
tract between the parties themselves, constituted by 
their consent properly evidenced. The Church of Rome 
indeed regards it as a sacrament, and throughout Chris- 
tendom A. js usually attended by religious rites; but in 
the eye of the law, it is a simple civil contract, but a 
contruct which can be entered into only in certain 
ways, this restriction being intended to enforce some 
caution and deliberation in the parties, as well as tc 
preserve evidence of the fact which may be easily 
accessible afterwards, M. being merely a contract Le 
tween two persons, it follows that an action will lie fox 
breach of a promise to marry at the instance of either 
party,and damages may be recovered accordingly. A 
promise to marry may be made either verbally or in 
writing; and in actions for breach of the promise it is 
for a jury to assess the damages which are appropriate 
to the relative situation and conduct of the pau-ties, the 
usnal evidence of the promise being acts of courtship, 
love-letters, and the observation of friends and acquaint- 
ances. The contract of M. differs from other contracts 
in this, that it will not be set aside and treated as null 
merely because either party procured it by fraudulent 
representations. However much either party may 
have been deceived as to representations of the other's 
wealth, position, or prospects, the contract remains 
valid notwithstanding. Another particular in which 
the contract of M. differs from other contracts is, that 
it cannot be rescinded by either party or both at pleas 
ure, that effect is brought about ip another 
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way by certain kinds of misconduct, whether studied 
or not, of either party. See AGE, DIVORCE, &c. 

Marrow, (mdr'ro.) [A.8. mearh| (Anat) A substance 
of low sp. gr., filling the cells and cavities of the bones 
of mammals. In the long bones of a healthy adult 

- mammal, the Af. occurs as a yellow oily fluid, contained 
in vesicles like those of common fat, which are imbed- 
ded in the interspaces of the medullary membrane, 
which is a highly vascular membrane lining the in- 
terior of the bones. This M. consists of 96 per cent. of 
oil and 4 of water, connective tissue, and vessels. Its 
special uses are not very clearly known. 

Marrubium, (-roobe-m.) (Bot.) A gonus of herba- 
ceons plants, O. Lamiaceæ. The Common or White 
Horehound, M. vulgare, naturalized in the U. States, 
has an erect branched stem densely covered with cot- 
tony white hair. It has bitter tonic properties, and 
was once employed in many diseases, but has fallen 
into disuse except as a domestic remedy in chest com- 
plaints. 

@Marryat, FREDERIC, (már're-it,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish novelist and naval officer, n. in London, 1792. 
After an active and meritorious service at sea for a 
period of 18 years, he retired from the naval profession 
with post-rank, abt. 1825, and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His novels and tales descriptive of nautical life 
and naval manners are too well known to need expatia- 
tion here. The most popular are perhaps Peter Simple, 
and Japhet in Search of a Father, D. 1848. 

Mars, (midrs.) (Myth) The Roman god of war, and 
the son of Jupiter and Juno, identified with the Greek 
Ares. He ranked next to Jupiter, was one of the three 
tutelary divinities of Rome, and was believed to be the 
real progenitor of the Roman people, being said to have 
been the father of Romulus himself by Rhea Silvia, the 
Priestess of Vesta, M. was generally represented in 
the naked figure of an old man, armed with a helmet, a 
pike, and a shield. — ( Ast.) One of the superior planeta, 
moviug round the sun in an orbit between those of the 
earth and Jupiter. His mean distance from the sun 
is about 142,000,000 miles, He performs his mean side- 
real revolution in very nearly 687 days. At the begin- 
ning of this century his orbit was inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of 19 51^ 6", His diameter is about 4,100 
miles. He revolves on his axis in 24 h. 39 m. 21s. The 
outlines of continents and seas may be distinctly dis- 
cerned on his surface, His reddish color is most proba- 
bly due to an ochreous soil, and his seas, by contrast, 
appear green. His poles seem very white, no doubt 
from snow, as the whiteness is greatest after the long 
polar winter, and it disappears after long exposure to the 
sun. 3 moons or satellites to M. were discovered in 1877. 

Marsala, (már-sa'lab) (anc. Lilyrzum,] a seaport of 
Sicily, at the W. end of that island, 16 m. S.8.W. of 
Trapani. It ix noted for its export of the excellent 
wines which bear the same name. Php. 17,732. 

- Marseillaise’, (The,) or Manseittaise Hymn. (Fr. 
Hist.) A famous national hymn of the French repub- 
licans, compos «d . »*"ng the first Revolution by Rouget 
de l'Isle ane, ^ :Micer. 

Marseille, (m ':4) (anc. Massilia,) the principal of 
French seaport: id the most flourishing commercial 
emporium in th .of Europe, C. of the dep. Bouches- 
du-Rhóne, is situate on the E shore of a bay of the 
Gulf of Lyon, 60 m. N.W. of Toulon. It is environed 
landward by a semicircle of lofty hills, and has two ex- 
cellent harbors protected by strong fortified works. 
The trading relations of M. embrace all the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean as far as the Levant, 
as well as the U. States, W. Indies, the British empire, 
and the N. of Europe. Her manufacturing interests are 
also extensive. This place, one of the most ancient 
towns in France, dates its rise from an Ionian colony, 
abt. 600 B. c. 

Marsh. |Fr.marecage.] (Geog.) A tract of low land, 
usually or occe-onally covered with water; or very 
wet and miry, . d overgrown with coarse grass and 
sedges. Land occasivnally overflowed by the tides is 
called a salt marsh. 

Marsh, GForge., :xINS, an American diplomatist and 
philologist, B. in * srmont, 1801, became minister resi- 
dent at the Otton. ı Porte in 1849, to Greece in 1852, 
and in 1861 was appointed to the Italian court, His 
chief literary works are, A Compendious Grammar of the 
Old Northern or Icelandic Language (1838), und Man and 
Nature (1864). 

Marshal, (mdr'hil) [Fr. maréchal, froin L, Lat. 
marescallus.]| Originally, an officer who had the super- 
intendence of a stad of horses, It has various modern 
significations: the most common being that of a pur- 
suivant, herald, or other officer who regulates certain 
ceremonials, In the U. States, the term is applied toa 
eivil officer, appointed by the President snd Sonate, in 
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each judicial dist., correspondi 
functionary styled sheriff of acoun Mil.) See Fiero 
MARSHAL, — MARSHAL OF FRANCE, the highest military 
rank in the French army, corresponding with that ot 
in the English, Gern and Austrian ser- 
vices. It was created in the reign of Philip Augustus, 
ceased after the deposition of Louis XVI., and was re 
vived by the first Napoleon.— Eart MARSHAL or. ENG- 
LAND, a great officer of state. See HERALD'S COLLEGE. 

Mar'shall, Jons, an eminent American jurist, B. in 
Fauquier co., Va., 1755; served in several battles of the 
Revolution, afterwards entered upon the study and 
practice of the law, and in 1788 became a member of 
the Convention of his native State, where he took an 
active part in promoting the settlement of its constitu- 
tion, and supported the Federalist party. In 1797 he 
was a colleague of Mr. Gerry and den. Pinckney on a 
special mission to the French Directory ; in 1799 entered 
Congress, and there highly distinguished himself. In 
the following year be entered upon the duties of sec. of 
state, and in 1801 was appointed to the chief-justiceship 
of the Supreme Court of the U. States, a position he 
filled with high honor to himself and his decisions dur- 
ing the long period of 34 years. D. 1535. 

Mar'shall. in A/-bama, a N.E. co.; area, 617 sq. m. ; C. 
Warrenton.—In Jllinois, a N. central county; area, 
445 square miles. Capital, Lacon.—In /ndiama, a N. 

county; area, 440 square miles. Capital, Plymouth — 
In Jowa, a central county; area, 576 square miles. Cap- 
ital, Marshulltown.—1n Kansas, a N.W. county. b. on Ne- 
braska; area, 900 square miles. Capital, Marysville.— 
In Michigan, a repu manuf. town, C. of Calhoun 
co, on the Kalamazoo river, 43 miles south-west of 
Lansing.—In Mississippi, a N.county on the Tennes- 
seean frontier; area, 860 sq. miles. Capital, Hony 
Bprings.—In Tennessee, a 8. central county: area, 
square miles. Capital, Lewisburg.—In W. Virgunea, a N. 
co., bordering on Pennsylvania and Ohio; area, 230 sg. 
m. C. Moundsville. 

Mar'shalling. [From marshal.] (Ifer.) The arrang- 
ing of the several armoríal bearings belonging to dis- 
tinct families in one shield or escutcheon, together 
with their various ornaments, parts, and appurte- 


nances. 
Mar'shalltown, in Joa, a town, C. of Marshall co., 
ubt. 69 m. W, of Cedar ids. 
Marsh-Gas, or Light CaRBURETTED HYDROGEN, 
[ems A gaseous hydro-carbon frequently occurring 
n nature. It is the flrexdamp of miners, and fre- 
quently rises from the carth in marshy districts, Sp. 
gr. 0557. It has neither taste, smell, nor color, and has 
no action on test-paper. It is very slightly soluble in 
water. When Ignited, it burns with a pale white flame. 
Form. C. The safety-lamp is an oil lamp, the flame 
of which is surrounded by a cage of iron wire gauze, 
having 700 or 800 meshes in the square inch, and made 
double at the top where the heat of the flame chiefly 
plays. This cage is protected by stout iron wires at- 
tached to a ring for suspending the lamp. A brass tbe 
passes up through the oil reservoir, and in this there 
slides, with considerable friction, a wire bent at thet y 
so that the wick may be 
ing 
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trimmed without ta 
off the cage. If this lamp 
be suspended in a large 
jar, closed at the top with 
a perforated wooden cover 
(A, Fig. 463), and having 
an aperture (B) below, 
through which coal-gas 
may be admitted, the lamp 
will burn, of course, in the 
ordinary way; but if the 
gas be allowed to 
slowly into the jar, the 
flame will be seen to wa- 
ver, to elongate itself very 
considerably, and will be 
ultimately extinguished, = 
when the wire cage will 
be seen to be filled with a 
mixture of coal-gas and 
air burning tranquilly within the gauze,which prevents 
the flame from passing to ignite the explosive atmos 
phere surrounding the lamp; that an explosive mix- 
ture really fills the jar may be readily ascertained by 
introducing, through an aperture (C) in the cover, the 
unprotected flame of a taper, when an explosion will 
take place, This experiment illustrates the action of 
the Davy lamp in a mine which contains fire-damp, and 
makes it evident that this lamp would affora complete 
rotectiou if carefully used. Its great defect is that if 
ices not aflurd more than a glimmering light, so thet 
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evon if the miners were prohibited from employing 
any candles, they would (and experience has proved 
that they do) remove the wire cage at all risks. The 
lamp has been modified so as partially to remove this 
defect, by substituting glass or talc for some portions 
of the wire gauze. It is now usual, however, to employ 
the Davy lamp merely in order to test the state of the 


air in the different parts of the mine ; for this purpose | 


the firemen descend before the commencement of work | 
every morning, and examine with their safety-lamps ! 
every portion of the mine, giving warning to the 
miners not to approach those parts in which any accu- 
mulation of fire-damp (or, technically, * sulphur ") is 
perceived. The miners then work with naked candles, 
and it appears to be not unusual to see a blue flame (or 
corpse light) playing around the candles, so that the 
miners may become accustomed to regard with little 
concern the very indication which shows that the 
quantity of fire-damp is only a little below that re- 
quired to form an explosive mixture. 

Marsh-Hawk. (2Zwil.) See Circus. 

Marsh-Mallow, (-mál'lo.) (Bot.) See ALTHEA. 

Marsh-mar’igold. (Bot) See CALTHA. 

Marsi, (mdr’se,) or MaR/8;4NS. (Anc. Hist.) An Italian 
race of people allied with the Romans against the Sam- 
nites, B. c. 308. They long remained faithful to Rome, 
but in B. c. 91-89 they engaged in war with that power, 
were defeated, and thencefurward became absorbed into 
the Roman body politic. 

Marston Moor, (márztün-) (Eng. Hist.) See Crom- 
WELL. 

Marsupialia, (mür-soo-pe-a'le-ah) or MARSUPIALS. 
[From Gr. marsupion, a ponch.] (Zodl.) An O. of ani- 
mals which must be placed near the base of the mam- 
malian scale, and show in their structure various points 
of connection with reptHes. One of the most remark- 
able parts of their structure is the possession of an ex- 
ternal pouch, Which serves asa lodgment for the young, 
that are always prematurely born. They vary greatly 
in their habits and food, and, with the exception of the 
Opossum fam. found in America, are all confined to 





Australia; and it is a singular fact, that all the mam- 
mals of Australin, over 100 species of which are known, 
belong to this order. 

Marten. (Zoo.) See MusTELID E. 

Martial, (már/shàl,) Marcus VALERIUS MARTIALIS, a 
Roman epigrammatist, who flourished in the latter part 
of the Ist cent. A. D. 

Martial Law. [L. martialis, warlike.] See Law. 

Martin I., (mdr’tin,) Pope, s. Theodore, 649; D. 655. 
— M. M. s. John VIII. 852; p. 881. — M. IIT. s. Ste- 
phen VIII. 943; p. 916.— M. IV. s. Nicholas III. 1281; 
D. 1285.— M. V. was elected after the abdication of Gre- 
gory XII., and the deposition of John XXIII. and Ben- 
edict XII., his election finally extinguishing the great 
Western schism, 1417. D. 1451. 

Martin. [Fr. martin.) ‘Zotl.) Seo HIRUNDINIDA. 

Martin, Bon Lovis (lenni, (már'taln,) a French his- 
torian, B. at St. Quentin, 1810. Tis great work is a 


History of France from the Earliest Times to 1789 (15 | 


vols., 1838-63), the best work over published on French 
history. 
Martin, Jony, a distinguished English historical | 
painter, B. in Northumberland, 1789: p. 1851. 
Martin, (St.,) a native of Pannonia, became bishop of 





Tours abt. 360 a. D., and is considered as the apostle of 
the Gauls. D. abt. 400. 

Martin, in /ndiana, a 8.8.W. co.; area, 310 8q. m.; C. 
Dover Hill.—In Minnesota, a southern county, b. on 
Towa; area, 720 square miles. Capital, Fairmount.—In 
JN. Carolina, an E. county ; area, 430 square miles, C. 
Williamston. 

Martinez de In Rosa, Francisco, (mdr'teen-aith 
da lah ro'sah,) a distinguished Spanish orator, states- 
man, and man of letters, B. in Granada, 1789, distin- 
guished himself by his patriotic outpourings by tongue 
and pen during the war carried on by his country dur- 
ing the French invasion, 1808-12. ^ In the latter year 
he entered the Cortes, and on the return of Ferdinand 
VII. suffered six years’ imprisonment on account of the 
progressive liberalism of his political views. In 1834 
he became prime-minister, and drew up the new con- 
stitution; and in 1851 was chosen president of the; 
Chamber of Peers. D. 1862. As poct, dramatist, and 
historian, the many works of Ms pen betray genius of 
no common order. 

Martingale, (mdr'ting-gal.) ed (Man.) A thong 
of leather fastened at one end of the girths under the 
belly of the horse, and at the other end to the musrol, 

assing between the fore-legs; it is intended to keep 
nim from rearing. —(Neul.) A rope extending from 
the jib-boom to the end of the bumpkin. 

Martinique, or Martinico, (mdr-tin-eck’,) an island 
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of the French W. Indies, being the northernmost of the 
Windward group of the Caribbees; in N. Lat. 149 49^ 
W. Lon. 61° 10’, 30 m. S. by E. of Dominica. Area, 18] 
sq. m. Surface diversified; soil highly fertile and pro- 
ductive. C. St. Pierre. Discovered by the Spaniards 
in 1493, M. became a French colony in 1635. Pop. 141,713 

Martinsburg, in W. Virginia, a town, C. of Berke 
ley co., abt. 100 m. W. of Baltimore. 

Martlet, (mártlét.) (Her. A fanciful little bird, 
somewhat resembling a swallow, but with short tufte 
of feathers in 'lieu of legs. When displayed on an es 
cutcheon, they serve as the mark of distinction of 
fourth son. 

Martynia, (-tin'e-ah.) (Bot) A genus of Pedaliaces, 
consisting of branching herbaceons plants covered with 
clammy hairs, and having roundish somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves, and spikes of flowers, of which the 
calyx is divided into five nearly equal pieces, and the 
irregular bell-shaped corolla is unequally five-lobed 
and puffed out below, The fruit is a hard woody 
wrinkled capsule terminating in two curved beaks or 
hooks, and is divided into four cells containing several 
large seeds. 

Martyr, (már'tir.) [Gr. martiis, literally, a witness.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) Any innocent person who suffers death in 
defence of a cause rather than abandon it. In the 
Christian sense of the word, it is one who lays down 
his life for the Gospel, or suffers death for the sake of 
his religion. Those who boldly asserted their belief, 
but were not visited with the extreme punishment of 
death, were termed con fessors. 

Marty rology, (már-tür-ól'oje. m martis, a MAT- 
tyr, and logos, a description.] (Eccl. A catalogue or 
list of martyrs, including a history of their lives and 
sufferings. 

Marvel of Peru. (Bo) See Mmantuis. 

Marwar, (mhar'whür,) or Joud poor, a Brit. tribu- 
tary state of N. India, bet. N. Lat, 24-289, and E. Lon. 
70-159; area, 34,132 sq. m. lt is peopled Principally 
by Rajpoots. Its soil is highly prolific of cereals. C. 
Joudpoor. Pop, 1,783,000. 

Mary, (md’re.) [Heb. Miriam ; Gr. Muria, or Mariam.) 
(Seript.) The mother of Jesus (Matt, i. 16). The inci» 
dents in the life of the Blessed Virgin, related in the 
New Testament, are few in number, and chiefly relate 
to the Annunciation, and to her relation with our Lord. 
Many theological questions respecting the Virgin Mary 
have been raised among Christians of the various 
churches, which would be out of place here. — M., the 
sister of Lazarus, and the beloved of Jesus, evinced 
her deep love for Christ by pouring very precious oint- 
ment over both his head and his feet (Matt. xxvi. 6-13), 
after which we hear of her no more. — M., the mother 
of James and Joses, must have been identical with M. 
the wife of Cleophas, and the sister of M. the Virgin. 
She showed her love to Jesus by her attendance at his 
cross and at his tomb. — M., the mother of John Mark, 
in whose house at Jerusalem the disciples were assem- 
bled praying when Peter was supernaturally rescued 
from Herod's prison (Acts xii. 12). — M. MAGDALENE, 
probably so called from Magdala, the place of her birth 
or residence, was foremost among the honorable women 
who ministered unto Christ and his disciples. (Matt, 
xxviii. 1-10; Mark xv. 47, xvi. 1-10; Luke xxiv. 1-12; 
John xx.1, 2, 10-18.) She was especially devoted to 
Christ for his mercy in having cast out from her seven 
evil spirits. (Luke viii. 2, 3.) She was early at his tomb; 
and lingering there when the disciples had retired, she 
was the first to throw herself at the feet of the risen 
Saviour. There is no evidence that she was evér a 
profligate. 

Mary I., Queen of England, daughter of Henry VIII. 
by his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, B. 1516. She 
steadfastly refused to conform to the Protestant reli- 
gion, and upon succeeding to her brother Edward VI., 
1553, she took vigorous measures to restore the Roman 
Catholic faith. After quelling an insurrection of the 
Protestants, she put to death her cousin Lady Jane 
Grey (q. v), and then proceeded to carry out those 
bloody persecutions which have given her an odious 
name in history. She married Philip of Spain (after- 
wards Philip II.) in 1554 ; assisted him in a war against 
France, 1557; gained a victory at St. Quentin, and lost 
Calais. Dying in 1558, M.'s short and troublous reign 
was s. by the long and glorious one of her half-sister 
Elizabeth. 

Mary de’ Medici. See Marie Dx Mepicis. 

Marye’s Hill, (ma'reez-,) a locality in Spottsylvania 
co., Virginia, where occurred one of the most desperately 
fought struggles of the Civil War, Dec. 13, 1862. Held by 
the Confederates under Gen. Longstreet, it withstood a 
series of assaults by the Nationals under Gens. Hancock, 
Hooker, Howard, Burnside, and Humphreys, in which 
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the Union loss amounted to over 8,800 men, This position 
was ultimately taken by Gen. Sedgwick, May 3, 1863. 
Maryland, (ma'relànd,) the northernmost of the 8. 
section of States which form the Amer. Union, lies bet. 
N. Lat. 389-39? 44’, W. Lon. 759 3’-79° 32’, and has for its 
boundaries, on the N. Pennsylvania, W. and 8.W. the two 
Virginias, E. Delaware, and S.E. the Atlantic Ocean. 
Maximum length, 196 m.; breadth, from 120 m. to 5. 
Total area, 11,124 sq. m., or 7,119,360 acres, of which 
9,356 sq. m., or 5,987,840 acres, are water-surface. This 
State is separated into two distinct natural divisions 
by the upper estuary of Chesapeake Bay, the W. one of 
which is by far the largest, most cultivated, and most 
populated. The land on either side, respectively known 
as the E. Shore and the W. Shore, is intersected in all 
directions by considerable rivers, and by inlets of the 
sen; chief among the former being the Patuxent, 
Patapsco, and Susquehanna (on the W. Shore), and the 
Nanticoke, Choptank, and Chester rivers (on the E. 
Shore). In the N.W. a long, narrow strip of territory 
juts out bet. Pennsylvania and W. Virginia, from the 
latter of which States it is divided by a spur of the 
Alleghanies, More to the E., the South Mountain off- 
shoot of the Blue Ridge chain cuts through M. from 
Virginia into Pennsylvania. With the exception of 
these hilly tracts, the surface of the State presents gen- 
erally a uniform level, with gradual acclivities towards 
the N. The soil, on the whole, is highly fertile, pro- 
ducing the principal cereals in abundance, together 
with tobacco, hemp, flax, sorghum, and a rich assort- 
ment of fruits. As a tobacco-growiug State, M. takes 
high rank in the Union. The mineral wealth of M. is 
great; large quantities of coal and iron arc snnvally 
raised and exported, besides which gneiss, copper, 
Ravlin, limestone, marbles, &c., are found in rich abun- 
dance. Commercially, M. holds a high place among 
the States of the Republic in point of manufs. and ex- 
portation of general produce; and her BINTONDE -poa 
tion in this respect is in no little measure due the 
advantages accruing from her wonderful facilities of 
water communication, as well as from an admirably 
located and organized railway system. Jf. fs politically 
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Dauphin, and after his accession as Franels IT., reigned 
Queen of France for a period of some !7 months, until 
her husband's death in 1560. She then returned to 
Rcotland, and there assumed her rightful regal author- 
ity. During her long absence, however, the English 
nnd Protestant element had made great progress in. 
that kingdom, under the regency of her half-brother, 
the Earl of Murray, an able and ambitious man ; and, 
her being again sought in marriage, she discarded nu- 
merous suitors of higher rank in favor of her cousin, 
Lord Darnley, a handsome but vicious youth. They 
were married in 1565, and a rebellion headed by Mur- 
ray followed. That suppressed, new troubles arose, 
Ms levity and indiscreet choice of favorites — the mur- 
der of Rizzio, her reputed paramour—the queen’s 
liaison with the Earl of Bothwell (q. v.) — her husband's 
murder by the latter (perhaps with M.'s connivance)— 
the rising of the nobility in arms to avenge Darnley's 
murder— the seizure of the queen's person by Both- 
well, and her subsequent marriage to him — the over- 
throw of the royal army at Carberry, June 15, 1667 — 
M.’s imprisonment in and escape from Lochleven Castle 
— the final defeat of her arms at Langside, May 12, 
1568 — these are the leading events in this queen's un- 
happy reign. On the 16th of May, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, M. crossed the Solway, 
and threw herself on the protection of Queen Eliza- 
beth, only to find herself a prisoner for life. From 
Carlisle, her first place of captivity, she was taken, in 
July, to Bolton; from Bolton she was carried, in Feb- 
ruary, 1569, to Tutbury ; from Tutbury, she passed in 
succession to Wingfield, to Coventry, to Chatsworth, to 
Sheffield, to Buxton, and to Chartley. She was re- 
moved, last of all, to Fotheringhay, in September, 1586, 
there to be tried on a charge of complicity in a plot 
against the life of Elizabeth. Sentence of death was 
pronounced against her on the 25th of October; but it 
was not until the Ist of February, 1557, that Elizabeth 
took courage to sign the warrant of execution. It was 
carried into effect on the 8th, when M. laid her head 
upon the block with the dignity of a queen and the 
constancy and resignation of a martyr. 


partitioned into 24 cos. The chiet centres of trade| Marysville, (ma’riz-vil,) in California, a fine and 


and pop. are Baltimore, Annapolis (the cap.), Frederick, 
Cumberland, Havre de Grace, Elkton, Easton, &c. The 


flourishing city, C. of Yuba co., at the lead of the Yuba 
river navigation, 100 m. N.N.E. of Benicia. 


E is based upon the constitution of July 4, 1851.| Masaccio, Tommaso Guino pi SAN GIOVANNI, a cele- 


he governor is elected for four years. The legislature 
consists of a Senate of twenty-two, and a House of 
Delegates of seventy-four members—the Ist elected every 
four years, the latter biennially. 
sentatives to the Federal Congress. In 1880, the as- 
sessed value of real and personal estate was $459,187 ,408. 
In the same year, the public debt amounted to 
$11,257,561. Religious worship and educational inter- 
esta are well and extensively attended to and cared for; 
the number of pupils in the public schools in 1880 was 
162,431. The chief seminaries of high education com- 
priso Johns Hopkins University, Maryland University, 
and St. Mary's, Baltimore, Loyola, St. Jonn's, and Wash- 
ington colleges. The principal religious communions 


are those of the Roman Catholics and Methodists. M., | Masbate, (mas-ba'tai,) one 


first settled in 1631, by a body of Virginian adventurers 
under Capt. Clay borne, received its first permanent colo- 
nization in 1634, under a charter granted by Charles I. 
to Lord Baltimore, who thereupon became its Lord Pro- 
prietary. During the course of years troubles arose, 
having their origin in religions animosities, which 
lasted, with some slight intermissions, till abt. the be- 
ginning of the 18th cent. In 1729 Baltimore took its 
rise, ahd thenceforward the prospesity of the colony 
progressed with rapid strides, M. participated in the 
struggle for National independence; and her soil, in 
1812-14, suffered severely from the operations of the 
British forces, The Civil War also caused it to become 
a battle-ground, and the State's sympathies with the 
Confederates compelled the occupation of her territory 
by a strong Union force which laid it under martial 
law. Since then AM. has declined to ratify the 15th 
Amendment, 

Maryport, (-pdrl,) a seaport and watering-place of 
Urgland, co. Cumberland, on the Solway Frith, 25 m. 
B.W. of Carlisle. Pop. 6,500, 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, n. 1512, was the only 





M.sends six repre-| Masaniell 








surviving child of James V. by his 2d queen, Mary of 
Lorraine (q.v.). Crowned queen while yet a babe, her | 
hand was unsuccessfully sought for by Henry VII. of | 
England for his son and successor, Edward VI. That! 
rejection (dictated by French inflnence) led toa war | 
between the two countries, in which the Scots were 


touted at Pinkie, 1547, To insure her safety, and also Masked Bat 


to provide for her education, the young queen was 
sent to France, where she was reared in the corrupt 
court of Catherine de’ Medici. In 1558, she m. the 





brated Florentine painter, n. 1402; p. 1443. His best 
works are the great frescoes in the Brancacci chapel of 
the church of San Pietro del Carmine, Florence. 

©, (mah-sdn-e-€llo,) the ordinarily received 
name of a fisherman, one TOMMASO ANIELLO, B. at 
Amalfi, 1622, and who, in 1647, placed himself at the 
head of 50,000 Neapolitan insurgents in order to compel 
the Spanish viceroy, the Duke of Arcos, to grant cer- 
tain concessions for the common good. The movement 
thus initiated by M. —aud which afterward resulted in 
the release of his country from the foreign yoke— cost 
him his life, cut off by assassination after a public 
career of 9 days only. His story is the subject of a 
well-known favorite opera by Auber. 

of the Philippine Islands, 

Lat. 119 36' N., Lon. 122° 25' E. 

Mascoutah, (mas-koo'tah,) in Illinois, a vill. of St 
Clair co., abt. 25 m, E.S.E. of St. Louis. Pop. 2,790. 
Masinissa, (más-e-nis'sah,) B. abt. 250 B. €., was son of 

Gula, a Massilian king of Numidin, He became an 
nlly of the Romans in the 2d Punic war, and received a 
large addition to his territories, D. 148 p. c. 
Mask, (mdsk.) [Fr. masque.] A vizard or fanciful cov- 
ering for the face, often grotesquely devised, and with 
apertures for the cyes and mouth. — (Arch.) A kind of 








Fig. 464. — coRBEL-TARLE WITH MASKS. 


corbel, the shadow of which exhibits a narrow resem« 

blance to the human countenance, is common in work 

of the 13th and 14th centuries, and is usually carved 

under the eaves of a corbel-table (Fig. 464). 

tery, (mdskt-) (Mil.) A battery se 
laid in position as to be hidden from the enemy’s sight 

at. ea al a district of Canada, p. Quebeo, 
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Mason, GxonGE, (ma’sn,) an American statesman, B. in 
Virginia in 1726, drew up the Declaration of Rights and 
the Constitution of that State, and in 1777 entered the 
Continental Congress, where he distinguished himself 
by his powers as a debater. While a member of the 
Convention which met to draw up the National Consti- 
tution, he refused to sign it on the ground that its arti- 
cles leaued towards monarchical govt, D. 1792. 

Mau'son, in Ilinois, a W. central co.; area, 540 5 m.; 
C. Havana.—In Kentucky, a N.E county, bordering 
upon Ohio; area, 280 sq. m. C. Washington.—In 
Michigan, a W. county, washed by Lake Michigan; 
area, 500 s4. m. C. Liucoln.—In 7vzas, a S. central 
county; area, 900 sq. m. C. Mason.—In West Virginia, 
a W. county, bordering on Ohio; area, 300 sq. m. C. 


Point Pleasant. 

Mason-Hee. (ZojL) See APIDÆ. 

Masonry, (ma'su-re.) (Arch.) That branch of the 
building art which consists in hewing or squaring 
stones, &c., and iu properly laying them. 

Masons, (Free.) See page 980, 

Mnsorn, (ma-so'rah.) (Heb. Masorah.] (Heb. Theol.) 
A critical work or canon, whereby is fixed and uscer- 
tained the reading of the text of the Hebrew version 
of the Bible. 

Masque, (mdsk.) (Lit) A theatrical drama or gor- 
geous histrionic spectacle, much admired at the courts 
of princes during the 16th and 17th centuries. Accord- 
ing to Holinshed’s Chronicle, the first masque per- 
formed in England was at Greenwich, in 1512. Shaks- 
peare, as well as Beaumont and Fletcher, have fre- 

uently introduced masques into their plays. The taste 
or this kind of amusement died away in the second 
part of the 17th cent. 

Masquerade, (mdsk-iir-dd’,) or Maskep BALL, [From 
It. mascherata.) A social entertainment in which per- 
sons wearing masks or dominos meet together, assume 
various fanciful or representative characters, and en- 
gage in dancing or other amusements. Catherine de’ 
Medicis introduced the regular M. at the French court. 
It found its way to England in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
but did not reach any of the courts of Germany till 
the end of the 17th cent. 

Mass, [Fr. masse | Tho quantity of matter in any body ; 
its amount is obtained by multiplying the volume 
into the density. The mass multiplied by the constant 
force of gravity constitutes tweight.— ( Eccl.) [ Fr. messe.] 

The payers and ceremonies which, in the Roman Cath- 

olic Church, are used at the celebration of the eucha- 
rist; or, in other words, at the consecrating of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
and offering them,so trausubstantiated, as an expiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead. It derives its 
name from the Latin words “ite, missa est concio " (go, 
the assembly is dismissed:)of which the words “ile 
missa est" are still retained, being pronounced at its 
close. It was arranged in its present form by Gregory 
L, in the 6th cent. Low masses are those in which only 
one person officiates. In high masses, the officiating 
priest is assisted by the deacon, subdeacon, &c., the cere- 
monies are more numerous, and it is accompanied with 
music. 

Massae, (mds'sdk,) in Minois, a S. co., b. on Kentucky ; 
area, 140 sq. in. ; C. Metropolis, 

Massa-Carrara, (más'sah-kür-ra'rah,) a prov. of cen- 
tral Italy, and former independent duchy, on the 3. 
slope of the Apennines, and washed on the W. by the 
waters of the Ligurian Sea; area, 685 sq. m.; C. Massa. 
Pop. 140,733. 

Massachusetts, (mds-sah-choo'sétz,) in New England, 
an E. State of the Amer. Union, b. N.E. by New Hamp- 
shire, W. and 8.W. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Rhode 
land and Connecticut, W, by New York, and N.E, b 
Vermont; bet. N. Lat. 41° 10/412? 53’, W. Lon, 69° 56^- 
139 30. Length, E. to W., 160 m.; breadth from 47 to 
a maximum of 110 m. 
acres, The surface of M. presents three natural aud 
diverse configurations. For some distance inland from 
the coast -line the country presents a somewhat level 
appearance, rising gradually into a hilly region, which 
latter takes up the more central division of the State 
territory, and is characterized by considerable valleys 
intersected by rivers, and by great areas of land occu- 
pied by pine barrens; thirdly, the extreme W. section 
of M., lying beyond the Connecticut River, forms quite 
a mountainous tract of country, with the Housatonic 
Valley lying bet. the Hoosic Mts. and the Taconic range, 
which latter constitutes the line of frontier dividing the 
State from her western neighbor of New York. Besides 
the Connecticut, above mentioned, the principal rivers 
draining M. are the Merrimac, Housatonic, Nashua, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Charles, Chicopee, Westfield, and 
Deerfield. At the SE. extremity of tho State lies the 


Area, 7,800 sq. m., or 4,992,000 | ME 
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horn-shaped peninsula occupied by Barnstable co., ana 
terminating at Cape Cod, with Cape Cod Bay on the N. - 
between it and Plymouth co., and 8. Nantucket Island 
and found, Duke's Island and Vineyard Sound. In tho 
more alpine s of M. are found isolated tnomtairn 
summits of considerable elevation, as those of Mounts 
Holyoke, Tom, Adams, Wachusett, and Washington. 
The soil in general is poor, though the most has been 
made of it by careful cultivation; exceptions, however, 
must be made in favor of the Housatonic and Con- 
necticut valleys, where the land is naturally rich and 
spontaneously fertile. M. is preéminently a State rank- 
ing among the foremost in the Union in point of manu- 
facturing enterprise and development; in the produc- 
tion of textile fabrics she stands nt the head of American 
industry. Boots and shoes, machinery, clothing, paper, 
&c., also stand high ou the list of her staple manufs. 
The fisheries — notably those of the cod and mackerel 
— employ a large amount of labor and capital, thotigh 
of late years this dep. of commercial industry has been 
greatly on tho decline. The State aren is politically 

istributed over 14 cos. ; and in a corresponding ratio 
with her territorial extent and returns of pop., M. is 
more liberally provided with large towns than any 
other American State. Foremost among these are the 
cap., Boston, with its outlying suburbs of Charlestown, 
Chelsea, Cambridge, and Rox bury ; Lynn, Newburyport, 
Salem, Beverly, Lowell, Worcester, New Bedford, Fall 
River, &c. The repute of M. as regards educational dif- 
fusion and advancement has become national. Har- 
vard College (q. v.), the “Cambridge” of America, ia 
her offspring and her pride, and to this State must be 
credited the honor of first instituting that system of 
public schools which has now made such giant progress 
throughout the Union at large. The re'igious, philan- 
thropic, and intellectual requirements of the citizens 
of M. are amply provided for in every kind and par- 
ticular. (See BosroN.) The executive power is vested 
in a governor elected annually, who is assisted by a 
staff of subordinates, and by an executive council of * 
members, chosen yearly. The legislature is composed 
of a Seuate of 40 members, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 240 members —all returned by the popular 
annual vote. This State sends 12 representativee to the 
Federal Congress. In 1881 the total debt of M. stood 
at $32,799,464; the assessed value of real estate was 
$1,149,465,827 ; and of personal estate, $498,274,149. The 
railroad interests thronghout the State are extended 
upon a grand scale, and yearly enlarging their sphere 
of action. M. was colonized by a party of English 
emigrants who landed at Plymouth in 1620, and who 
nre spoken of in history as the * Pilgrim Fathers" In 
1692 the govt. became incorporated with that of Maine, 
In the intervening period, however, a war of 3 years 
with the native King Philip much barred the progress 
of the new settlements. M. initiated the movement in 
opposition to the obnoxious Stump Act, 1770-4, and bore 
much of the brunt of the earlier warfare of the Revo- 
lution. In 1786, the so-called Shay Rebe!lion for some 
time disturbed the tranquillity of the State. Finally, 
M. nobly contributed, by her sacrifices in men aud 
nioney, to the success of the National arms in the late 
War of Secession, 

Massage. A system of kneading, rubbing and other- 
wise manipulating the joints and surface of the body, 
which has long been in use in the Oriental baths, and 
was practiced by the ancient Greeks and Romans. It 
is now applied us a remedial agency, and with excellent 
effect in certain cases, 

Massayetze, (jet) (Anc. Hist.) An Asiatic tribe, 
of undetermined origin, which advanced W. into 
Media, n. c. 632, and from that period till v. c. 328, were 
involved in constant hostilities with the Persians and 
the Greeks. They disappear from history after their 
defeat by the latter under Alexander the Great. 

asséna, ANDRÉ, Prince p'Essurna, and Duc pe Ri- 

VOLL, (mds-sa‘nah,) a marshal of France, B. at Nice, 1758, 

after entering the French army during the revolution- 

ary period, rose to the rank of general of division; in 

1794-5, he defeated the Austrians at Tanaro and Loano ; 

largely contributed to the successes of Castiglione, Ar- 

cola, and Rivoli; and in 1797 was appointed to the 

chief command in the Papal States. In 1799 he held a 

similar position in Switzerland and on the Danube, de- 

feated the Russians at Zurich; in 1804 received a mar. 
shal’s baton, and in 1805 drove the Austrian Archduke 

Charles out of N. Italy. In 1806 his management of 

military operations in Calabria seated Joseph Bona, 

arte on the throne of Naples. After a term of bril- 
iant service In temany, especially at the Lattle of 

Essling, M. was appointed in 1810 to the chief command 

of the French in Portugal; but overpowered by the cfi 

mate, and at the head of an army decimated by sickle 
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ness, his campai 
of Napoleon, and he resigned his command after the 
T loody but indecisive battle of Fuentes Onoro. D. 1817. 

Massicot, (mds'se-kot.) [Fr.] (Chem.) See LEAD. 

Massillon, Jean BAPTISTE, (mah-se-yon(g’,) an eminent 
French prelate and preacher, B. at Hyères, 1663 ; D. 1742. 

Massinger. PHILIP, (miim an English drama- 
tist, B. at Salisbury, 1584; p. 1640. 

Massive, (mds’siv.) [Fr. massif. ] (Arch.) Among build- 
ers,a term which designates whatever is heavy and 
solid ; thus, a M. column is one too short and thick 
for the order whose capital it sustains. — ( Min.) De- 
noting a crystalline structure, but not a regular form. 

Massounh, or Massowah, (más-soo'ah,) n seaport 
and trading-town of Egypt, in Upper Nubia, on an 
island in the Red Sea, separated from the mainland by 
the channel of eere near Annesley Bay, 250 m. N.E. 
of Goadar. Po; 

Mast, (mást.) zu wm S, mæste. ] (Bot) The acorns of the 
oak and fruit of the beech and other forest - trees. — 
(Shipbuilding.) A long, nearly upright, round piece 
of timber, having its bed in a ship's keel, and ruised 
thence through her decka to receive the yards, sails, 
&c., affixed to it; the whole being supported by an in- 
genious combination of ropes, adapted to be used as a 
means of ascent for the purpose of trimming nnd ad- 
justing the sails. The main-mast is the largest, and in 
full-rigged ships is divided into lower, top, top-gallant, 
and royal masts ; the fore-mast comes next in size, stand- 
ing nearest the stem of the ship; the third and last, 
the mizzen-mast, the smallest of the three, stands abaft 
the main-mast and forward of the stern. At the pres- 
ent day M. have come to be frequently constructed of 
iron, on the tubular principle, both for ships of war 
and merchant-vessels. 

Master, (más'tür.) [Fr. maftre— L. magtser.] (Natd.) 
In ships of war, the title borne by that officer who in- 
spects the provisions and stores, takes charge of the 

gging and ballast, and navigates the vessel under the 
directions of his superior officer. — In the merchant 
service, the legal designation of the commander of a 
ship, commonly by courtesy styled captain, — ( Eng. 
Law.) An officer who presides over a certain dept. ; as, 
a M. in Chancery, the M. of the Rolls, &c. — M. of Arts, 
one who gains the 2d degree conferred by a university ; 
also the degree itself, indicated by the abbreviation 
M. A. or A. M., suffixed to the recipient's proper name. 

Mastic, (mds'tik.) (Com.) See PiSTACIA.— (Arch.) A 
species of cement used for plastering walls. It contains 
a ane uantity of linseed-oil, and hardens in a few days. 

t m (mds'tif.) (Goth. mæst, greatness, and tæve, a 
2 (Zodl.) The Cunis Molossus, a do Mu a large 
head, with pendent lips and ears, and istinguished by 
vigilance, strength, and courage. 

Mastodon, (más'to-dón.) [From Gr. mastos, the breast, 
and odous, odontis, a tooth.) (Pul.) A gen. of extinct 
pachyderms, nearly allied to the elephant, but with 
simple grinding tecth, adapted for bruising coarser 

table substances. Several species have been de- 
scribed from the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene 
strata, in N. America, Europe, and Asia. 

Mastoid, (más'toid.) (From Gr. mastos, the breast, and 
eidos, Shape.] (Anat) A term which serves to denote 
those processes of the temporal bone which resemble 
the nipple of the breast. 

Mastology, (-tól'o-je.) [From Gr. mastos, and logos, 
doctrine, (Zoöl. That branch of the science which 
treats of mammiferous animals. 

Masulipatam, (mah-sü-le-pah-tàm',) a seaport of Brit. 
India, pres. Madras, C. of a dist. of same name, on the 
Goant of Coromandel, 230 miles N.E. of Madras. Pop. 


27,884. 

Mat, (mat.) [Du.] (Naw.) A rope-yarn kind of web 
employed on shipboard in preventing the standing-rig- 
ging from becoming chafed by the yards. 

Matagorda, (mát-ah-gór'dah, in Texas, a S.E. co., b. on 
the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. miles; C. Matagorda. 
Pop. 3,311. — M. Bay, an indentation formed by the Gulf 
of Mexico, at the mouth of the Colorado River: eni- 
braces a water area of 385 sq. m. 

Matamoras, (mát-ah-mo'rds,) ‘or MATAMOROS, a flour- 
ishing town and river-port of Mexico, 40 m. above the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, and 450 N. by E. of Mexico 
city. It carries on an active trade, Pop. 41,000, 

Matanzas, (mah-tin'thds,) a seaport of Cuba, on the 
N.W. coast of that island, on the San Juan River, 52 m. 
E. of Havana, and, after ‘Havana, tho chief commercial 
centre in the island. Pop. 28,000. 

Watapan, (Cape,) (mdt-ah- -pán',) the 8. point of the 

Greek peninsula of the Morea; N. Lat. 36° 23’, E. Lon. 


Mataro, (mah-tah’ro,) a seaport of Spain, b, Mom. 
20 in. N.E. of the city of Barcelona. Pop. 1 
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did not answer to the expectations | Mateh, (mdch.) (Applied Chem.) A small stick of com 


bustible material, furnished with some very inflamma 
ble composition, ‘and used for producing fire. Lucifer 
matches, which are now in general use, are made by 
tipping the wood with sulphur or wax or paraffine to 
convey the flame, and afterwards with the match com- 
position, which is generally composed of saltpetre or 
chlorate of potash, phosphorus, red lead, and glue, and 
depends for its action on the easy inflammation, by 
friction, of phosphorus when mixed with oxidizing 
agents like saltpetre (KO.NO;), chlorate of potash 
(KO.Cl0;), or red lcad (Pb40,), the glue only serving to 
bind the composition together and attach it to the 
wood. The composition used by different makers varies 
much in the nature und proportions of the ingredients. 
The match composition is colored either with ultra- 
marine blue, Prussian blue, or vermilion. The safety 
matches, which refuse to ignite unless rubbed upon the 
bottom of the box, are tipped with a mixture of sul- 
phide of antimony, chlorate of potash, and powdered 
glass, which is not sufficiently sensitive to be ignited by 
any ordinary friction, but inflames at once when rubbed 
upon the amorphous phosphorus mixed with glass 
which coats the rubber beneath the box. On this prin- 
ciple some French matches have been made which can 
be ignited only by breaking the match and rubbing the 
two ends together. The trade in matches has assumed 
enormous dimensions, and it has been calculated that 
in the U. States about 1,000 gross of boxes are dail 

manufactured, containing 35,700,000 niatches, and worth 
$3,000. American matches are largely exported to the E. 
and W. Indies, Mexico, Australia, China, S. America, &c. 

Mate, (mdt.) [From Du. maat, a companion.) (Naut.) 
On shipboard, the distinction borne by those officers 
immediately under the captain, and who assist him in 
the performance of his duty. Large merchant-vessels 
have a Ist, 2d, and 3d, and, sometimes, a 4th mate. In 
ships of war, the master has mates selected from amon, 
the midshipmen ; the boats wain, carpenter, gunner, an 
other warrant-officers have also their mates, to direct 
the execution of their orders, 

Mater, (ma'tür.) (L. mother.] (Anat) See BRAIN. — 
ALMA MATER, in university parlance, is a term applied 
by students to the college, Zc., at which they graduated, 
or to which they belonged. 

Matera, (mah-ta’rah,) a town of S. pry, p. Potenza, 37 
m. W.N.W. of Taranto. . 14,2 

Materialism, (ma-te're-dl-izm. » 5, From L. materia 
matter.) (Philos.) The doctrine held by those who 
maintain that man does not possess a spiritual part 
distinct from his body, and hold that what others call 
soul or go is only the result or effect of the organi- 
zation of matter in the bony- 

Materia Medica, (ma-tére-ah méd'e-kah.) [L., medi- 
cinal substances.) (Med.) That department of the 
science which treats of the materials employed for the 
alleviation and cure of disease. 

Mathematics, (mdth-e-mit/iks.) (Gr. mathématike, 
from mathein, to learn.] The science which has for its 
object the indirect measurement of magnitudes. It 
proposes to determine magnitudes by each other ac- 
cording to the precise relations that exist between 
them. M.are to be regarded less as a constituent part 
of natural philosophy than as having become the true 
basis of the whole of natural philosophy ; though, 
strictly speaking, they are both. The science is of 
less value for the knowledge which it imparts, im- 
portant as that knowledge is, than as being tl e moet 
potent instrument that tlie human mind can employ 
for investigating the laws of natural phenomena. It 
is divisible into two great sciences: Abstract M., or the 
calculus in its most extensive sense; and Concrete 
M. which comprise general geometry and rational 
mechanics. The concrete part is founded upon the ab- 
Btract, which, in its turn, becomes the basis of all nat- 
ural philosophy. It is the business of Concrete M. to 
discover the MIR of phenomena, Hence it de- 
pends on the character of the objects examined, and 
varies with the phenomena. The process is therefore 
Bpecial, and its character experimental, physical, phe- 
nomenal. Abstract M.,on the other hand, are entirely 
independent of the nature of the objects, and are con- 
cerned only with their numerical relations. Their pro- 
cess is general; their character purely logical and ra- 
tional. They are an immense extension of logic to a 
certain order of deductions; and it reaches from the 
simplest numerical operations to the highest combina- 
tions of transcendental analysis, The object is to dis- 
cover unknown quantities by the known, using as its 
starting point that which is the limit of ‘concrete M.; 
the knowledge of the precise relations, that is, the 
equations between different magnitudes which are con- 
sidered simultaneously, If all phenomena were capable 
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of being reduced to questions of numbers, the whole 
domain of natural science would be brought within the 
reach of M.; but such is the increusing complexity of 
phenomena, as they become special, and such the nar- 
rowness of human capacity, that the difficulty of dis- 
covering suitable equations, except in the case of the 
simplest and most general phenomena, is insurmount- 
able. 

Mather, Corton, (máth'r,) an eminent American theo- 
logian, B. at Boston, 1663, wrote, among other works, 
The Wonders of the Invisible World; The Ecclesiastical 
History of England; and The Christian Philosopher, 
(1693-1721.) D. 1723. 

Matins, (mát'inz. [From Fr. matin, the morning.) 
(Eccl.) In the Roman Cath. Church, the opening part 
of the daily service, or the earliest of the canonical 
hours of prayer. 

Matlock, (mat'lók,)a fashionable town and spa of Eng- 
land, co. Derby, on the Derwent, 16 m. N.W. of Derby, 
in an eminently picturesque country. Pup. 10,607. 


Matrix, (ma'triks) pl. Matrices. (L., the womb.] 
Ere The mould, form, or die in which the type or 
letter is cast. —(Min. and Metal) Same as GANGUE 
(q. v.).— (Coining.) The steel die on which are engraved 

the gures, arms, &c., with which a coin or medal is to 

be 


stamped. 

Matsmat, (mdtzmi,) a city of Japan, C. of the island 
of Yesso, on its S. coast, in N. Lat. 41° 30’, E. Lon. 1409. 
Pop. 50,000. 

Mattenwan, in New Fork, a vill. of Dutchess co., abt. 
90 m. S. of Albany. 

Matter, (mdt'tür.) [Lat. maferies.] (Phys.) Anything 
that can affect the senses, or that can exert, or be 
acted on by, force. We can never know more than the 
sensible properties of M. It does not necessarily come 
under the cognizance of all our senses; thus, we can- 
not see the colorless gases. Its essential properties 
are: divisibility, or the capability of being separated 
into parts; tmpenctrability, the impossibility of two dif- 
ferent quantities of matter occupying the same place 
at the same time; porosity, the separation of its parti- 
cles by small pores or empty spaces; compressibility, a 
capability of being made to occupy a smaller space — 
the consequence of porosity ; extension, the occupation 
of some definite portion of space; mobility, the capa- 
bility of being moved from one place to another; and 
weight, or the mutual attraction existing between every 
one of its particles and the earth—a consequence of 
that great law by which every portion of M. attracts 
every other; at least within certain very grent dis- 
tances, that attraction being inversely us the square of 
the distance. 

Matthew, (math’ii,) one of the 12 apostles of Christ, 
was also called Levi, and was the son of Alpheus. He 
appears to have resided at Capernaum, where he was a 
revenue officer or publican. Of his personal history 
nothing more is recorded in the sacred volume. It is 
generally thought that the gospel which bears his 
name was composed in Judæa, at the request of those he 
had converted; and it is thought he began it in the 
year 41, eight years after Christ's resurrection. It was 
written, according to the testimony of all the ancients, 
in the Hebrew or Syriac language, which was then 
common in Judæa; but the Greek version of it, which 
now passes for the original, is as old as the apostolical 
times. 

Mat'thew Paris, (-pdr'is) an early English chroni- 
cler, who D. in 1259, Under the patronage of the Court, 
he compiled Historia Major Angliz and Historia Minor 
Anglise, two works of authority, the first extending 
back to the times of William the Conqueror. 

Matthews, (mdth'üz,) in Virginia, an E. co., b. on Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 90 sq. m.; C. Matthews, 

Matthias, (mah-thi’ds,) Emperor of Germany, B. 1557, 
after acting as Viceroy of the Netherlands, 8tadtholder 
of Austria, and King of Bohemia, s. his brother Ru- 
dolph on the imperial throne, 1612; p. 1619. 

Mntthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, B. 1443, was 
the son of John Hunniades, and was elected king in 
1458. His reign was marked by a series of successful 
wars with the emperor Ferdinand III., the Turks, and 
the kings of Poland and Bohemia. D. 1490. 

Matthiola, (mdt-the-o'lah.) ( Bot.) -The Stocks, a gen. 
of herbaceous or half shrubby plants, O. Brassicacex. 
M. annua is the original of all the varieties of Ten- 
week Stock cultivated in gardens, 

Mattock, (mádt'tük.) [From A.8. mattuc. (Agric) 
An implement used in delving the earth. It is a kin 
of pick-axe, having one arm flat, after the manner of 
an adze. 

Matto-G rosso, (md:'to-grós's.) ( Pg., * great forest.” ) 
A large W. p. of Brazil, bet. 8. Lat. 79 22’, W. Lon. 57°- 
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673,526 sq. m.; surface varying from high mountains to 
flat swamps; watered by the Paraguay aud other 
rivers; soil, fertile. This p. yields gold, diamonds, and 
iron in abundance. C. Cnyabo. Pup. 145,000. 

Mauch Chunk, (mawtch chüngk,) in Pennsylvania, a 
borough, C. of Carbon co., ou the Lehigh river, 100 m. 
N.E. of Harrisburg. It is picturesquely situate in a 
mountainous defile. It carries on a busy commerce, 
Pop. 5,210. 

Maumee, (mau-me,) a river of Ohio, constituted by 
the confluence of St. Mary's and St. Joseph's rivers, at 
Fort Wayne, in Allen co., Indiana, and emptying into 
Lake Erie, 4 m. below Toledo. 

Maund, (mawnd.) [From Hind. man.) (Camb.) An 
East Indian weight, of which 20 form 1 caudy, equal to 
243 Eng. bush. The Bengal M. of 40 seers is equivalent 
to 20704 lbs. avoirdupois; that of Bombay to 28 lbs.; 


of Madras, 25 lbs. ; and the bazaar M., 82% Ibs. 

Maundril. (mawn’dril.) (Mining. A two-shanked 

wee used by coal-miners. 
aur, (Congregation of St.,) (sdn-mór') (Eccl. 
Hist.) A learned body of monks of the Benedictine 
order, established in 1618 at 8t. Maur, near Paris, and 
approved by Popes Gregory XV. and Urban VIII. It 
in course of time counted upwards of a hundred mo- 
nastic families, and produced, during the 17th cent., 
a series of excellent editions of the Fathers of the 
Onura; It disappeared during the period of the Revo- 

ution. 

Maurepas, JrAN FRÉDÉRIC PHILIPPEAUX, COMTR DE, 
(mér-pah’,) a French statesman, B. at Versailles, 1701, 
8. his father, Jerôme de Pontchartrain, as sec. of state 
in 1715, and ten years afterwards held the portfolio of 
marine. M., who counselled the French king to be- 
come an ally of the Americans during the Revolution- 
ary war, D. in 1781. 

Maurepas’, in Louisiana, a lake or lagoon, environed 
by the par. of St. James, St. John Baptist, Ascension, 
and Livingston, receives the Amite River, aud connects 
with Lake Pontchart;ain by means of a canal 3 m. in 
length. 

Maurice, Jons FREDERICK Denison, (maw'ris,) a distin- 
guished English theologian, B. 1805; D. 1872. 

Mau'rice of Nassau, (nds'sow,) PRINCE, one of the 

test generals of modern times, and 2d son of Wil- 
liam “the Silent,” Prince of Orange, was B. at Dillen- 
burg, 1567. In his 20th year he was appointed Captain- 
General of the Seven United Provs., in which capacity 
he took the cities of Deventer and Zutphen, gained a 
great victory over the Spaniards at Turnhont, 1597, and 
another over the Imperialists at Nieuport, 1600. In 
1618 he s. his elder brother as Prince of Orange. In 
1621 he resumed the war aguinst the Spaniards now 
commanded by Spinola (q. v.), and compelled them to 
raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 1622. D. 1625. 

Manrioten, (risk eth) & Byzantine emperor, B. in 
Cappadocia, A, D.; 8. Tiberius, 582; was put to death 
by his mutinous soldiers, 602. 

Mauritania, (mau-re-ta'ne-aÀ.) (Auc. Geog.) A country 
of N. Africa, comprising the modern Morocco and Al- 
geria. It became part of the Roman empire in the 2d 
cent., A. D. 

Mauritius, or the Iste or FRANCE, (mau-rish’yis,) an 
island belonging to Great Britain, lying in the Indian 
Ocean, bet. 8. Lat. 199 58’-20° 32’, E. Lon. 57° 17/-579 
46’, It was discovered by the Portuguese, but the first 
settlers were the Dutch, in 1598. From 1721 to 1810 it 
belonged to France. It was captured by a British 
squadron in the latter year, and definitively ceded to 
Britain in 1815. The staple produce of the island is 
sugar, besides which there are rice, coffee, cotton, and 
other articles. The interior of the island is billy, and 
exhibits much "eauty of scenery. The climate, though 
warm, is healtny, and the soil highly fertile. The 
pop., 322,000 in number, consists principally of negroes, 
and the greater number of the whites are of French 
descent. The C. of the island is the town of Port Louis, 
on the N.W. coast. 

Maury, MarrHEW FONTAINE, an eminent American 
commodore and hydrographer, B. in Va., 1806. After a 
long and meritorious service in the U. States navy, M. 
became superintendent of the National Observatory 
and Dept. of Hydrography, and greatly contributed 
towards its efficient organization. In 1861 he embraced 
the cause of Secession, and held a high command in the 
Confederate navy. Com. M.'s world-wide reputation as 
a man of science rests mainly upon his Physical Geog- 
ra of the Sea, a work of inestimable value, and one 
which has through numerous editions, and been 
translated into many foreign languages. D. 1873. 

Mau’ry, in Tennessee, a S.W. central co.; area, 600 8q 
m.; €. Columbia. 
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66°; b. W, by Bolivia, and S. by Paraguay; area, | Mausoleum, (maw-so-le’um.) (Arch.) A general desig. 
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nation for any superb and magnificent monument of 
the dead, adorned with rich sculr ture, and inscribed 
with an epitaph. In a more commned acceptation, it 
ex presses a pompous monument in honor of some em- 
peror, prince, or very illustrious personage; but it 
properly and literally siguifles that particular monu- 
ment constructed out of the native rock by Artemisia 
to the memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Caria, 
who D. 353 m. © This celebrated monument was so 
superb that it was reckoned one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Mauve, (mór.) [Fr., from L. malva] (Dyeing.) A pur- 
ple dye obtained from benzole and aniline, two of the 
constitnents of coal-tar. 

Maveric, (mdr'r-ik,) in Teraa, a 8.W. co., on the fron- 
tier of Mexico; area, 2,260 sq. miles. Capitul, Eagle 
Pass, ~ 

Mavrocordato, ALEXANDER, PRINCE, (mdv-ro-kór- 
dah'to,) a Greek statesman, b. at Constantinople, 1791, 
descended from the anc. hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. He presided over the executive council or- 
ganized in 1821 to throw off the Turkish yoke, and 
afterward took command of the army, while holding 
which he delivered the Pelopounesus by his gallant de- 
fence of Missolonghi, 1522. D. 1865. 

Maxentius, Mascus AURELIUS VALERIUS, (mdks-en’- 
shis,) Roman emperor from 306 to 312 4. D. He was 
defeated by Constantine, and drowned in the Tiber. 

Maxillary Bones, [L. marilla, a jaw-bone.] (Anat.) 
The bones in which the teeth are lodged. In the adult 
the upper jaw is formed of one bone, but it consists of 
several elements in children; and in monkeys and 
Other quadrupeds one of these elements remains per- 
manently distinct. The lower jaw in the infant con- 
sists of two branches joined at the middle, but in the 
adult it is composed of a single bone. The animal 
visage is distinguished from man's by the elongation 
of the juw-bones. In fishes the upper jaw is sometimes 
wanting, as in the eels; it is occasionally formed by a 
single pair of bones, but often by two pairs of bones, 
called the maxillary and premaxillury bones, The 
lower jaw is called the mandible. Amotg insects, the 
term macrilize is applied to the hinder or inferior pair 
of jaws; each carries a jointed organ called a palpus. 

Maxim, (máks'im.) (Fr. mazime ; L. maxima, a chief 
dogma.] An established proposition or principle; in 
which sense, according to popular usage, it signifies 
nearly the same as does an axiom in philosophy and 
mathematics, M. are self-evident propositions, and the 
principles of all science; for on these, and definitions, 
all demonstrative knowledge depends. 

Maxima nnd Minima, (mike'czaah; min'im-ah,) 
sing. Maximum and MINIMUM, (L., the largest and 
smallest quantities.] (Math. and Phys.) Terms used in 
analysis to signify, not the greatest and least values of 
a variable quantity, but the values it has at the instant 
when it ceases to increase and begins to decrease, and 
vice versd. A variable, therefore, may have several max- 
ima aud minima. 

Maximian, Marcus VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS, (mák-sim^- 
e-an,) the son of a Pannonian peasant, rose high in the 
Roman army, and was given by Diocletian, 286 A. D., a 
share of the empire, including Italy and Africa, In 
305 he abdicated, but was restored by his son Maxen- 
tius (q. v.), und, sharing the fortunes of the latter, was 
executed by order of Constantine, 310. 

Maximilian I., (mdk-se-mil’ydn,) Emperor of Ger- 
many, B. 1459, was the son of Frederick IIT., and m. in 
1477 Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, in right of whom he s. to the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands. After waging war with Louis XI. of 
France, who coveted his Flemish possessions, M. us- 
cended the imperial throne in 1494, joined the League 
of Cambrai, and in 1513 the so-callew** Holy League " 
against France. After having, in 1499, been obliged to 
acknowledge Swiss independence, M. had, later, to sub- 
mit to the stil] kcener mortification of being compelled 
by Francis I. of France to cede Verona to his old enemy, 
the Venetian republic. M. was a liberal and enlight- 
ened monarch, considering the age he lived in; he cre- 
ated a standing army, improved military discipline, es- 
tablished the Aulic Council and the Imperial Chamber, 
ind abolished the Vehmgerichte. D. 1519. — M. II. s. 
his father Ferdinand I.in 1564. He drove the Turks 
out of Hungary, concluded a truce with them, and 
FAT considerable favor to his Protestant subjects. 
D. 1516. 

Maximilian, Ferpinanp Josera, archduke of Aus- 
tria, B. 1532, was a younger brother of Francis Joseph, 
the reiguing emperor, In 1858 he m. Carlotta, daughter 
of Leopold L, king of the Belgians, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed to the chief command of the 
Austrian navy. In 1803, the French emperor, Napoleon 
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TTT., desiring to consummate the autonomy of Mexica 
then occupied in great part by a French army, prevailed 
upon M. to undertake the establishment of an empire 
in that country, assuring him of the needful support. 
M. accordingly, and prompted, it is said, by his ambi 
tions wife, consented, and arrived in the city of Mexico 
in 1864. The majority of the people, wearied of anarchy, 
gladly received him and proclaimed him their emperor, 
but a civil war at once ensued, fomented by the parti- 
sans of Juarez (q. v.). After the recall of his French 
allies, 1866, the fortunes of M. darkened, and soon came 
to a cruel and untimely end. Betrayed by one of his 
most trusted generals, the emperor was t before a 
sort of drum-head court-martial, and sentenced to death. 
Notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of the U. 
States govt. and that of Great Britain, Juarez con- 
firmed the sentence, and M. was shot, along with two 
of his generals, June 17, 1867. His amiable and de- 
voted wife, Carlotta, has remained since the death of her 
gallant, generous, and accomplished husband, a hope- 
less manínc. 

Maximin, Caius Junius VERUS MAXIMINUS, (mdks’- 
e-min,) Roman emperor from 235 to 238 a. D. . owed 
his elevation to his enormous brute force, of which most 
marvellous stories are related. — Maximinus Daza, Ro- 
man emperor from 308 to 313. He persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and perished during an unsuccessful war with 
Licinius. 

Maximus, MacNUS CLEMENS, (mdks'e-müs,) a Spanish 
soldier, after commanding the Roman army in Britain, 
was proclaimed emperor by his soldiery, 381 A. D., in op- 
position to Gratian. The latter was killed in Gaul, 283, 
after which M. reigned till 388, when Theodosius took 
him prisoner and put him to death. 

May, (ma.) (Culendar.) The fifth month in the year, 
reckoning from January; and the third, beginning 
with March, as was the practice of the ancient Ro- 
mans, &c. This month derives its name from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, to whom sacrifice was offered on 
the first day of it. 'The month of May is, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, specially devoted to the Virgin,and is 
termed the Month of Mary. — ( Bot.) See CRATAEGUS. 

Mayari, (mi-ah'/re,) a seaport of the N. coast of the 
laian of Cuba; N. Lat. 20° 45’, W. Lon. 75° 30’. Pop. 
3,000. 

May-beetle. (Zo). See SCARABÆINÆ. 

Mayence, or Mentz, (maintz,) a fortified and impor- 
tant city of S. Germany, grand-duchy of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in Rhenish Hesse, on the Rhine, near its conflu- 
ence with the Main, 18 m. S.W. of Frankfort. This is 
an ancient and handsomely built place, abounding in 
objects of architectural and artistic interest, and is one 
of the chief commercial marts of S. Germany, besides 
having a prominent manufacturing status. M. was 
originally a Roman station ; grew apace during the làth 
and 14th cents.; was taken by the Swedes in 1631, and 
by the French in 1688 and 1792. In 1797 the same na- 
tion made it tbe cap. of their dept. of Mont-Tonnerre, 
and in 1814 it became formally ceded to Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Pop. 50,048. 

Mayenne, CHARLES DE LORRAINE, Duc DE, (mah-yain’,) 
a French general, B. 1654, was the 2d son of Francois, 
Duc de Guise, and with his brother Henry (see Guise) 
organized the famous Catholic League, of which he be- 
came commander-in-chief in 1588. While holding pos- 
session of Paris, 1589-93, he was defeated by Henry LV. 
nt Ivry, 1590, and made his peace with that monarch 
in 1596, dying in 1611. 

Mayenne, a N.W. dep. of France, drained by a river 
of the same name, and formerly a portion of the p 
Maine; area, 1,996 sq. m.; C. Laval. Pop. $01,855. — A 
manuf. town in above dep. ou the Mayenne, 16 m. 
N.N.E. of Laval. Zop. 10,594. 

Mny-flower. (Bo) See EPIGÆA. 

May'-fly. (ZoóL) See EPHEMERIDA. 

Mayo, (má'o, a W. maritime co. of Ireland, p. Con- 
naught, b. N. and W, by the Atlantic Ocean, and 8. by 
co. Galway ; area, 2,131 sq. m, It is well watered, aud 
contains the considerable lakes of Mask, Carra, Conn, 
&c. Surface generally mountainous; soil various; the 
seaboard lined with excellent bays and harbors. C. Cas- 
tlebar. Fop. 245,855. 

Meyor, (mair.) -[Fr. maire; L, major, greater.) The 
chief magistrate of a city, or of a corporate or muni- 
cipal body. 

May pu, (mi'poo,) a volcanic peak of the Chilian Andes, 
8. America; 8. Lat. 33° 60’; height, abt. 15,000 feet. 

Maysville, (máz'vil,) in Kentucky, a well-built manuf, 
city of Mason co., ou the Ohio river, 60 m. N.E. of Lex- 
ington. 

Mazamet, (mah'zah-ma,) a manuf. town of Frauce, ou 
desea etos dept. Tarn, 10 m. B.E. of Castres. dp 
12,868 
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Mazanderan, (mdz-dn-da'rahn,) a N. p. of Persia, 
extending along the 8. shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
b. 8. by Irak-Ajemi; area, 10,000 sq. m. It has a fertile 
soil, and exports silk, cotton, rice, sugar. C. Saree. 


. 150,000. 

Mazarin, Jutes, CARDINAL, (mdz-ah-reew; Fr. pron. 
mah-zah-rahn',) a French statesman, B. in Italy, 1602. 
A lawyer by profession, he was employed as a diplomatist 
in the M service, and was engaged in 1 by Car- 
dinal Richelieu to subserve French policy. Nuncio- 
extraordinary to the French court in 1634, he, a little 
later, acted ns Louis XIII.’s envoy to Savoy, and 
through that king's influence received a red hat in 
1641, and was admitted a member of the Supreme 
Council of 8tate. Two years afterward, the death of 
Richelieu left to M. the helm of public affairs, and the 
death of the king shortly afterward, found him confi- 
dential adviser to the queen-regent, Anne of Austria, 
and virtual ruler of France. His initiative policy was 
wise and moderate, and he ably sustained the French 
arms against Spain. Presently, however, he adopted a 
line of policy tending towards absolutism of the Crown. 
In this he encountered the opposition of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and the disturbances of the Fronde dt. v.) 
followed the famous “ Day of the Barricades." Under 
him the influence of France among the nations in- 
creased, but the commerce and finances of the country 
sunk into depression. It is believed that he was pri- 
vately married to Anne of Austria. D. 1601. 

Mazatlan, (maA-saht-lahn',) a flourishing commercial 
seaport-city of Mexico, on the Gulf of California, 183 
m. 8.E. of Cinaloa; N. Lat. 23° 11’ 48”, W. Lon. 1069 

x 45". Pop. ss ky ap 
aze o IVAN STEPANOVITCH, (mah-z? h,) a Po- 
lish etventorer, B. in Kiev, 1644, penart bon detected 
in an intrigue with the wife of a noble of the Polish 
court, was bound by order of the latter on the buck of 
u wild horse of the Ukraine, and by this animal carried 
to the Cossack country. There he rose to be their 
leader, or hetman, 1687. Discovered in a plot designed 
to free his adopted country from Russian rule, he, after 
the battle of Pultawa, fled to Turkey, where he D. in 
1709. 


Mazourka, or Mazurka, (-ziir’kah,) the name of 
a national] Polish dance, now common to other coun- 
tries ; also, the polacca-like music which accompanies it. 

Mazzara, (mdt-sak/'rah,) a seaport of S. Italy, on the 
8.W. coast of Sicily, 26 m, S. of Trapani. T 10,239. 

Mazzarino, (mát-sah-reno,) a town of 8. Italy, Sicily, 
15 m. 8.E. of Caltanisetta. Pop. 10,782. 

Mazzini, GutisEPPE, (mdt-sé’nc,) an eminent Italian 
patriot, B. at Genoa, 1807, after embracing the legal 
profession, abandoned it for literature and politics. He 
was one of the earliest and most enthusiastic among 
those who dreamed of, worked for, and subsequently 
accomplished, the regeneration and unity of Italy, at 
that time under Austrian, Papal,and Bourbon domina- 
tion. In 1830 he affiliated himself with the Carbonari, 
and was in consequence compelled to retire into the 8. 
of France, where he organized a political society under 
the name of “ Young Italy,” and during many follow- 
ing years passed in exile (chiefly at London) he devot- 
ed his whole soul to the great cause he had at heart, 
with a fixedness and faith that had in it somethin 
of sublimity. The success of the Revolution of 1 
brought him back to Italy. There he, though profess- 
ing a moderate republicanism, coalesced with Garibaldi 
in supporting King Carlo Alberto in his struggle against 
Austria. Feb., 1819, found M. in Rome, in which city, 
after the Pope's flight, a republic had been proclaimed. 
In March, he formed one of the trinmvirate entrusted 
with the govt. of the new republic— his colleagues 
being Aurelio Saffi and Armellino. After an heroic de- 
fence of Rome against the French arms, M., after its 
fall in July, 1849, again became an exile. In 1857 he 
instigated an abortive insurrectionary movement in N. 
Italy, and coóperated with Garibaldi in the latter's suc- 
cessful annexation of the Two Sicilies in 1860. D. 1872. 

Mende, George Gonpox, (meed,) an American general, 
B. at Cadiz, Spain, 1816, after graduating at West Point 
in 1835, served with distinction in the Mexican war. 
In Aug., 1861, he wes appointed brig.-general of volun- 
teers, fought at Gaines’ Mill and Malvern Hill, and 
commanded a division at Antietam, 1862. After having 
received the rank of major-gen., in June, 1863, M. was 
made commander-in-chief of the army of the Potomac, 
in which capacity he encountered the Confederate army 
of Gen. Lee at Gettysburg, and fought a three days’ de- 
fensive and successful battle, July 1-3, in which the 
Union loss amounted to 16,643 men killed and wounded. 
After this he received a commission of brig.-general in 
tho regular army, and acted as Gen. Grant's second in 
command of the army of the Potomac operating against 
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Richmond, 1864. In the same year he became major 
general,and participated in the closing battles of the 
war in Virginia. In 1866, he was assigned to the com 
mand of the military division of the t, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. D. in 1872. 

Meade, in Kentucky, a N.W. co., b. on Indiana; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Brandenburg. 

Meadow, (méd’o.) [A.8. madewe.] (Agric.) In its 
most general sense, pasture or grass-land, annually 
mown for hay; but the term is more particularly ap- 
plied to lands that are too moist for cattle to graze 
upon in winter without spoiling the sward. In the 
U. States, the word applies especially to the low lands 
lying on the banks of rivers, consisting of a rich mould 
or an alluvial soil, whether grass-land, pasture, tillage, 
or woodland:—it is otherwise known as bottoms or 
bottom-hund. 

Mendow-saffron, (-sif'/fürn. (Bot) See CoLcur 


CUM. 

Meadville, (méd'vil) in Pennsylvania, a prosperous 
manuf. borough, O. of Crawford co., on French Creek, 
236 m. W.N.W. of Harrisburg. 

(ZoüL) Tho common name of 
rge fam. of coleopterous insects 
or 


Meal-worm, end 
the TENEBRIONIDA, n. la 
which have the body oblong or ovate, depressed, 





Fig. 465. — TENEBRIO MOLITOR. 
land 2, perfect insect; 3, pupa; 4, larva. 


slightly elevated, feet short, and the colors black or 


brown. 
Mean, ime [From A. S. mane.] (Math) A term 
generally denoting a middle or medium state; called 


arithmetical when it is half the sum of two extremes; 
geometrical, when it is the square root of the product of 
two extremes ; and harmonical, when it is equal to twice 
the product of the extremes divided by their sum. 

Measles, (méziz) |Teut. sein] (Med.) A well- 
known blood-disease, Persons of all ages are liable to 
its attacks; but it is more common in young children, 
and rarely affects an individual a second time. The 
symptoms are a swelling and inflammation of the eyes, 
hoarseness, cough, drowsiness, and, about the fourth 
day, an eruption of small red spots. In ordinary un- 
complicated M., the prognosis is most always favorable. 
'The chief danger is from inflammation of some of the 
textures that com the lungs; and in scrofulous 
children, it often leaves cbronic pulmonary mischief 
behind it. It is communicable from person to person. 

Measure, (mézh'ür. — [Fr. mesure; L, mensura.) 
Generally, any given quantity, by which, as a unit, the 
length, breadth, thickness, and capacity of other things 
may be estimated or proportioned, for the convenience 
and regulation of trade and commerce. See Metric 
System.—(Arith.) A quantity contained in another 
some number of times, without a remainder: thus 7 is 
a M. of 21, —(I*et.) A certain number of syllables 
metrically arranged: — otherwise known as metre, — 
(Mus.) The interval which the person who beats time 
takes between the rising and the falling of his hand, in 
order to render the movements quicker or slower, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject and the notation 
of the score. 

Meath, (meeth,) an E. central co. of Ireland, p. Leinster, 
skirted E. by the Irish Sea, and b. W. by Westmeath ; 
area, 906 sq. m.; C. Trim. Pop. 94,450. 

Meatus, (me-a'tüs.) [L.a channel.] (Anat.) A term 
applied to channels leading from the external parts to 
an internal organ, Bee Ear. 

Menux, (mo,) a manuf. city of Franco, dept. Seine-et- 
Marne, on the Marne, 24 m. N.E. of Paris. Pop. 11,348. 

Mecca, (mék’kah,) the “Holy City” of the Mohamme- 
dan world, lies in Arabia, p. El-Héjaz, 51 m. E. of Djed- 
dah, and 270 S.E, of Medina. Jt is a handsomely built 
place, situate on a long, narrow, sandy valley, with, 
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however, only one public building ^£ ' iportance — the 
Betullah, or famous mosque of El-25 ‘am, 350 ft. long, 
900 wide, supported by colon'ed;;, ind roofed in by 
numerous smal! pillared cupolas. Within this mosque 
fs the venerated Caaba € v.). M.i: the birthplace of 
Mohammed (Mahomet), the prophct of Islam. In con- 
sequence of the rapidly decreasing number of pilgrims 
who annually visit the Carba, the pop. has fallen off 
considerably of late, from above 100,000 to abt. 30,000. 

(Balsam of,) (buci'siim.) (Pharm.) A name 
of the Balm of Gilead. Sce BALSAMODENDRON. 

Mechameck. (Bot) See Irouxa. 

Mechanics, (me-kin'iks) [From Gr. méchané, a con- 
trivance.] That branch of practical mathematics which 
considers the nature and laws of moving powers with 
their effect in machines, and the nature, generation, 
and communication of motion. The science is now 
usually divided into two divisions, the first treating of 
forces which keep the body or bodies on which they act 
at rest, and thence termed statics, and the second treat- 
ing of motion. The latter is subdivided into two parts, 
the first, termed kinematics, considers the properties of 
motion apart from the forces which produce it, and the 
second investigates the relation of the forces to the mo- 
tion which they produce. Both branches are frequently 
termed dynamics, although this term more properly be- 
longs to the latter. M., according to the ancient sense 
of tlie word, considered only the energy of organa or 
machines. Although the practical uses of the simple 
machines were undoubtedly known to the anvients, 
they were almost entirely ignorant of the theoreti 

rinciples of the scieace. Vitruvius mentions several 
ngenious machines ja which the inclined plane, pulley, 
and level were used; but Archimedes was the first to 
explain the efficacy of those machines on true prin- 
ciples. In 1592 Galileo wrote his Della Scienza Me- 
chanica, and gave full explanation of the theories of the 
level, inclined plane, screw, falling bodies, and pendu- 
lum. After him, Toricelli, Descartes, Huyghens, Wal- 
lis, Wren, Newton, Bernouilli, D'Alembert, Lagrange, 
&c., added important contributions to the science. The 
best complete treatises on the subject are Poisson's 
Traité de Mecanique, and Thomson and Tait’s Natural 


Philosophy. 

Mechanicsville, (me-kdn’iks-vil,) in Virgins, a vill. 
of Hanover co., 7 m. N.N.E. of Richmond, was the 
scene of one of the most obstinately fought but inde- 
cisive battles of the Civil War, June 26, 1862, bet. the 
Confederates under Gen. A. P. Hill and the National 
army of Gen. McClellan. 

Mechlin, (maik'lin) or Malines, (mah-leen’,) a pic- 
turesque old city of Belgium, p. Antwerp, on the Dyle, 
14 m. N.E. of Brussels. The fine, gauzy lace, known as 
Mbit, was originally fabricated at this place. Pop. 

Mecklenburg, (m2X'lain-boorg,) a country of N. Ger- 
many, lying bet. N. Lat. 53° 7’-54° 20’, and E. Lon. 10° 

/-139 57^, b. N. by the Baltic, and E., W., and S. by the 
Prussian dominions, M. is divided into two semi-indep. 
states, the respective grand-duchies of M. SCHWERIN 
and M. SrRELITZ, the governments of which, however 
are intímately connected. Agriculture, and cattle- and 
horse-rearing, are the chief branches of industry. M. 
Schwerin has an area of 5,189 sq. m.; C. Schwerin. Pop. 
560,618. M. Strelitz is only 908 sq. m.; C. Strelitz. Pop. 
98,772. M., after being successively peopled by the 
Herull, the Vandals, and the Obotrites, was conquered 
in 1159 by Henry * the Lion," who made of it a Ger- 
man state. Afterward it formed two independent prin- 
cipalities; was for a short time possessed by Wallen- 
stein ; and, in 1701, the entire state was divided into its 

resent political and territorial status, its dukes in 1815 
ing given the title of grand-dukes. 

Mecklenburg, (mék'lcn-bürg,) in N. Carolina, a S.W. 
co., b. on 8. Carolina; area, 720 sq. m.; C. Charlotte. 
—In Virginia, a 8. by E. co., b. on N. Carolina; area, 
500 sq. m.; C. Boydton. 

Mecosta, (me-kds'tah,) in Michigan, a W. central co., 
situate in the Lower Peninsula; area, 810 sq. m.; C. 


Big Rapids. 

Medal, (méd'dL) [Fr. médaille; L. metalum.] (Numis.) 
A coin-like piece of metal, intended to convey to pos- 
terity the portrait of some great personage, or the 
memory of some illustrious action. Ancient coins, 
though, strictly speaking, not M., are included under the 
term. The parts of a M. are the two sides, one of which 
is called the face, or obverse, containing the head, and 
the other the reverse. On each side is the area, or field. 
which forms the centre of the M.; the rim, or bordet ; 
and the ezerque, or plain circular space just within the 
edge ; and on the two sides are the type, or the figure 
represented, and the legend, or inscription. 

Medallion, (me-ddl'yun.) [Fr. médailion.] (JNumis.) 
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A medal of unusual size, supposed, in anc. times, te 
have been struck by the emperors for their iriends, and 
for foreign princes and envoys.—(Arch.) Any medal. 
like tablet of circular form, embossed with figures. 

Medea, (me-de'aA.) QU) A noted magician and en- 
chantress, niece of Cira, and daughter of ZEtes, king 
of Colchis. She aided Jason in his quest of the Golden 
Fleece, became his wife, and accompanied him tc Greece, 
where, after being deserted by her husband, she slew 
her two sons. Her story has been a fruitful theme to 
dramatists, among others by Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Corneille. 

Medellin, (ma-d/1-yern’,) a commercial city of the U. 8. 
of Colombia, 48 m. S.E. of Antioquia. Pop. 14,000, 

Medeola, (me-de-o'lah.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, O. 
Liliacer, containing a N. American herb, M. Virginicu, 
which has a white rhizome tasting like cucumber, 
from which the plant derives its local name of Indian 
Cucumber-root. 

Media, (me'de-ah.) [Heb. Madai.] (Anc. Geog.) A W. 
country of Asia, lying to the N. of Persia, whose kings 
for a hundred years held the sovereignty of the known 
world. It fell before the Persians, headed by Cyrus, 
560 B. C., and subsequently it followed the fortunes of 


Persia. 
Mediæval, (me-di-e’vdl,) or Medieval, [From L. 
medius, middle, and evum,age.) Designating that which 


belongs or has reference to the Middle Ages, as the M. 
or GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, q. t. 

Medintizntion, (me-di-dt-e-za'shiin.) [From L. Lat. 
mediatio.] (Hist.) A term applied to the annexation 
of the minor German states to iarger and more power. 
ful contiguous powers, which followed the dissolution 
of the old German empire, 1806; again, after the peace 
of 1815; and, again, in the case of Prussia, which power 
mediatized Hanover and other states after her victo- 
rious campaign against the Austrians, 1866. 

Medicago, (méd-e-ka’go.) (Bot.) The Medicks, a gen. 
of plants, O. Fabaceæ, distinguished by its more or lesa 
spirally twisted legume, M. sativa, the Purple Medick 
or Lucerne, is distinguished by its purple flowers and 
upright growth. Its herbage is green and succulent, 
and has the advantage of being early, on which account 
it has been higly extolled as an agricultural plant. It 
yields two rather abundant crops of green food in the 
year, of a quality highly relished by horses and cattle, 
but has hitherto proved in this country of less value 
than clover. M. lupulina, the Nonsuch, is only distin- 
guished from the trefoils by its naked black legume. M. 
intertexta, the Hedge-hog, and M. scutellata, the Snail, 
European species, are cultivated in gardens for the curi- 
osity of their s. 

Medical Jurisprudence. (Law. That science 
which applies the principles and practice of medicine 
to the elucidation and settlement of doubtful questions 
which arise in courts of law. Those questions are prop- 
erly embraced in 5 different classes :— 1. Questions aris- 
ing out of relations of sex; as, impotence and sterility, 
hermaphroditism, rape, pregnancy, legitimacy, delivery. 
2. Injuries inflicted upon the living organization ; as, in- 
fanticide, wounds, poisons, persons found dead. 3. Ques- 
tions arising out of disqualifying diseases; as, the dif- 
ferent forms of mental alienation, 4. Those arising out 
of deceptive practices; as, feigned diseases. 5. Miscel- 
laneous questions; as, age, identity, presumption of 
seniorship, life insurance, and medical evidence, 

Medici, Umed'e-che,) the patronyme of an illustrious 
Florentine family, the principal of which who figure 
historically were the undernoted : GIOVANNI DE' M., its 
founder, was a successful general who flourished during 
the 14th century. His grandson, GIOVANNI, 1360-1428, 
amassed a large fortune by commerce, and became gon- 
faloniere of justice. A son of the latter, Cosmo (styled 
Tue ELDER, and the FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY), B. 1389, 
during his tenure of office as chief magistrate of Flor- 
ence, distinguished himself by his munificent patron- 
age of literature and the arts; established a school of 
philosophy, and beautified his native city with archi- 
tectural works of the highest character. D. 1464.— 
LORENZO (styled Tus MAGNIFICENT), B. 1448, grandson 
of the preceding, s. his father Piero I., and during a lo 
and, on the whole, prosperous reign, was distinguish 
by his liberal patronage of literature and art, and by his 
general munificent encouragement of the commercial 
and social development of Florence. D. 1492. — Cosmo 
(called THE GnEAT), B. 1519, was the son of GIOVANNI 
pe’ M., a distinguished general, 1498-1526. He s. Ales- 
sandro in 1537, and in course of time invested himself 
with absolute power. In 1554 his arms gained a victory 
over the French at Sarmagallo, and in 1569 Pius V. cre- 
ated him, by bull, Grand-Duke of Tuscany. D. 1574. — 
This fam. became extinct in the male line in 1787. See 
Lero X., and MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
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Medicine, (mèd'e-sin.) (Fr. médecine ; L. medictna.] A 
science, the object of which is the cure of disease and 
fhe preservation of health. Occasionally, it is used to 
comprehend all the branches of the healing art; at 
others, to compríse one great division, in contradistinc- 
tion to surgery and obstetrics. AM., in this sense, includes 
many branches; the chief of which are, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, Hygiene, Materia 
Medica, and Pharmacy. Hippocrates, who lived about 
the middle of the 5th cent. B.C., is the earliest author 
on M. whose writings have been preserved. Ile was a 
man of very superior medical acquirements, and, by the 
consent of posterity, he has been styled the Father of 
M. Twoother lights of ancient medicine were Celsus, 
who wrote in Latin in the Ist cent. A. D., and Galen,who 
practised at Rome, but wrote in Greek, his native lan- 
guage, in the 2d cent, M. has struggled at all. times, 
and continues to struggle, with favorite theories; and 
has, with the slowness which marks all important ad- 
vances in human knowledge, but lately emerged from 
some of the prejudices of many ages, and will doubtless 
long continue subject to others. 

Medick. (Hot) See MEDICAGO. 

Medina, (me-di'nah,) or MEpINET-EL-NaAbI (^ Town of 
the Prophet"), a city of Arabia, in the Héjaz, 100 m. 
N.E. of its port, Yembo, on the Red Sea, and 260 N. of 
Mecca; N. Lat. 259 13', E. Lon. 40° 3' 15". It ranks, after 
Mecca, as the most sacred city of the Mussulman world, 
and its great mosque, containing the tomb of Mobam- 
mod, is one of the chief shrines of Islamitic pilgrimage. 
Pot: 15,000. 

Medina, in Ohio, a N.E. co; area, 420 sq. m. ; C. Medina. 
—In Teras, a 8. central co.; area, 1,200 sq. m. Capital, 
Castroville. 

Medina-Sidonia, (-se-do’ne-ah,) a town of Spain, p. 
Cadiz, 65 m. S. of Seville. Pop. 11,000. 

Mediterranean Sen, (The,) (med-e-t?r-ra'ne-dn,) 
a great inland sea, separating the continent of Europe 
from that of Africa and part of W. Asia; connecting 
by the Straits of Gibraltar at its W. extremity with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the N.E. with the Sea of 
Marmora by the channel of the Dardanelles, and thence 
by the Bosphorus with the Euxine; bet. 309—469 N. 
Lat., and 54° W. to 36° E. Lon. Extreme length, 2,300 m.; 
maximum breadth, 1,200 m. Estim. area, 690,000 sq. m. 
Various portions of ita surface take other names, as the 
Ligurian, Tyrrhenian, lonian, Candian, Ægean, and Adri- 
atic Seas. Its coast-line, too, embraces the extensive 
gulfs of Taranto, Patras, Ægina, Salonika, Smyrna, 
Adalia, Iskanderoon, Gaéta, Genoa, Lyon, Cabes, and 
Sidra. It receives the waters of the Nile, Ebro, Rhone, 
Po, and many others; contains the considerable islands 
of Sardinin, Corsica, Sicily, the Balearic up, Malta, 
Candia, Cyprus, and the clusters of the Greek Archi- 
pelago: and posessson a temperature averaging from 

2° to 769, or 14° Fahr. higher than that of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It has a tide rising from 5 to 7 ft., and a con- 
«tant upper current sets in from the Atlantic, through 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Its depth varies according 
to situation; and it is at times subject to destructive 
winds, such as the sirocco and the white squall. 

Medium, (me'de- m.) Eng. pl. MEptUMs; L. MEDIA. 
From L. med? s, middle.) Generally, the means or 
nstrument by which anything is accomplished, con- 
veyed, or carried on; thus, money is the M. of com- 
merce. —( Philos.) The space or region through which 
a body in motion passes to any point: thus, air is the 
MM. in which bodies move near our earth ; water, that 
in which fishes live and move; and we likewise speak 
of a resisting M., a refracting M, &c.—(Paint.) The 
liquid vehicle used in the grinding and intermixing of 
dry colors before being used. H Magnet.) A person 
throngh whom is transmitted the action of another 
being. —( Spiritualism.) That agent through whom one 
su one's self to hold direct communication with 
invisible spirits from the other world. —( Log.) Any 
ratiocinative agency. 

Medius. (L.] (Anat.) See FINGER. 

Bot.) See MES8PILUS. 

Medoc, (ma'dók.) See BORDEAUX. 

Medulla, (medil/lah.) [L., the marrow.) (Bot.) Same 
as PITH, g.v.—(Anat.) e marrow, a soft oleaginous 
substance contained in the cavity of the bones. M. 
CEREBRI, or medullary substance, the interior white pro- 
tion of the brain. M. OBLONGATA, the lower and medul- 
lary part of the cerebrum and cerebellum ; it extends 
to the foramen or hole in the occipital bone of the 
cranium, where it gives origin to the spinal marrow 
and to the nerves of the brain. Jf. SPiNALIS, or spinal 
marrow, a continuation of the M. oblongata of the 
brain. It is enclosed in a kind of osseous channel, 
formed by the vertebre, and in this is continued from 
the head to the extremity of the os sacrum. 

«o 
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Medullary, (m7d'iil-ta-re.) [Same deriv.) Designating 
which pertains to, consists of, or resembles, the marrow 
of bones.-—(Bot) M. Rays are the vertical plates of 
cellular tissue which radiate from the centre of the 
stem of exogenous plants through the wood to the 
bark; they cause the appearance called silver grain 
The M. Sheath signifies a thin layer of vessels which 
surround the pith of exogenous plants. It serves to 
connect the middle part of the stem and the leaves by 
means of its spiral vessels. M. substance. (Anat.) Same 
as MEDULLA, q.v. 

Medusa, (me-dü'zah.) (Myth. A Gorgon; according 
to Hesiod, the daughter of Keto and the sea-god 
Phorkys. She so offended Minerva by carrying on an 
intrigue with Neptune in her temple, that the en 
goddess turned her hairs into snakes, and caused Per- 
seus to cut off her head to serve as a centre-piece for 
her agis. 

Meduszse. (Zool. See DIOSCOPHORÆ. 

Meerpore, (mér-poor’,) a town of India, in Scinde, 
near the Pingaree, 45 m. 8. of Hyderabad. Jp. 10,000, 

Meerschaum, (mérshawm.) ([Ger., literally, sen- 
spume.] (Min. A fine sort of clay found in Greece 
and Turkey, consisting of hydrate of magnesia com- 
bined with silex, which, when first dug, is soft, and 
makes a lather-like soap. From this clay pipes aro 
made of various forms. It assumes a beautiful brown 
cout after it has been used by the smoker for some 
time. 

Meernt, (me'riüt,) a city of Brit. India, N.W. provs., C. 
of a dist. of same name, 30 m. N.E. of Delhi, memo- 
rable as being the spot where the Sepoy mutiny broke 
out in 1857, when every European in the city was mas- 
sacred by the natives, Pop. 29,000. 

Megacerol. (Zoó.) See CERVIDÆ. 

Megnlony x, (mcg-ah-lón'iks.) (Pal.) See BRADYPODA 

Megnlosanrus, (mg-ah-lo-sau'rüs.) (Pal) See Di- 
NOSAURIA. 

Mégnntie, (ma-gdn'tik,) in Canada E., a B.E. co., wa- 
tered by the Becancour River; area, 1,000 sq. miles; C. 
Inverness, Pop. 18,879. 

Heuspetide; (még-ah-pdd'e-de.) (Zodl.) Ree BRUSH- 

URKEY. 

Me, ds, (m^g-ah'ris.) (Anc. Geog.) A small monn- 
tainous region of Hellas, or Greece proper, b. by Attica, 
Corinth, and the sea. It formed the N.E. part of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The C. was Megara, which was cele- 
brated for its philosophical school, founded by Euclides, 
the disciple of Socrates. 

Megascope, (mag'as-kóp.) [From Gr. megas, and sko- 
peo, I inspect.) (Opt) An instrument for taking 
nified drawings of objects. It is the same in principle 
as the Solar Misroscone. Sea MAGIC LANTERN, 

Megatherium,  (még-ah-the're-tim.) (Pal) Bee 
BitADYPODA, 

Meg rim, (megrím.) [Fr. migraine.] (Med.) See Neu- 
RALGIA. 

Mehemet Ali, (mah'há-mát aA'le,) pasha of Egypt, B. 
at Kavala, 1769, early entered the Turkish military ser- 
vice, and after assisting in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt, and the rescue of Cairo from the Mame- 
lukes, was made governor of the upper part of that 
country in 1806. In 1811,he carried into effect tbat 
massacre of the Mamelukes (q. v.) which rid the Turk- 
ish dominions forever of a turbulent soldiery. In 1830, 
he carried his arms into and subdued Syria, of which: 
he became ruler (under vassalage to the Sultan) by con- 
sent of the leading European powers, In 1841, how- 
ever, the Sultan, who had by this time become jealous 
of the power of M., entered into a treaty, in conjunction 
with the signatory powers to the cession of Syria, in 
virtue of which M. was obliged to give up that country 
to his sovereign, and content himself with the viceroy- 
alty of Egypt, an office declared hereditary in his family. 


Méhul, ÉrreNNE HENRI, a French musical composer, B. 
in Givet, 1763; D. 1817. 

Meigs, (meegz,) in Ohio, a 8.8.E. co., b. on W. Virginia; 
area, 350 sq. m.; C. Pomeroy.—In Tennessee, a B.E 
central county; area, 160 sq. miles. Capital, De 
catur. 

Meissen, (mirsain,) a manuf. town of N. Germany, 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Elbe, 15 m. N.W. of Dresden. 


TE 11,262. 

Me mier, JrAN Louis ERNEST, (mi-edn-e’ai,) an em- 
inent French painiar of genre, n. in Lyon, 1811. Amg 
his works — chiefly cabinet pictures of exquisite finie! 
—is the well-known Chess Players. 

Mekong, (me-kóng',) or CAMBoDIA, a large river of 8.E. 
Asia, rising in Thibet under the name of Lan-Tsany- 
Kiang, and emptying by a delta into the China Bea, in 
N. Lat. 10°, E. Lon. 106° 40, after a B.E. by B. courss 
of 1,900 m, 
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Melaconite, (m2L-ak'o-nit) or BLAck Copper. ( Mín.) 
A native oxide of copper. It occurs in thin flexible 
scales of a steel or iron-gray color, or massive, and then 
ofa black color. Form. CuO. 

Melada, (ma-lah'da.) [Sp., from L. mel, honey.] (Com.) 
A commercial term for crude, unclayed sngar. 

Melaleuca, (m2l-ah-loo'kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. 
Myrtacex, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of the 
East Indies, with alternate or opponi flat or cylindri- 
cal leaves, and yellowish, purplish, or crimson flowers, 
sessile in spikes or heads, The best known species is 
M. cajuputi, the leaves of which, after fermentation, are 
distilled for the purpose of yielding the oil known as 
Cajeput or Cajuput oil, which is green, has a powerful 
aromatic odor, and is valuable as an antispasmodic and 
stimulant. 

Melampyrum, (melan perur) (Bot.) The Cow- 
wheat, a gen. of annuals, O. Scerophulariaceæ, having 
erect slender stems, narrow opposite leaves, and axil- 
lary or spiked flowers which are two-lipped. 

Melancholy, (mél/dn-kol-e,) or MELANCHOLIA. [From 
Gr. melas, black, and cholé, bile.) ( Med.) A disease sup- 
posed by the ancients to be caused by black bile. It is 
& variety of mental alienation, characterized by exces- 
sive gloom, mistrust, and depression, generally, with 
insanity on one particular subject or train of ideas. — 
The term is also used for unusual gloominess of dispo- 
sition. 

Melancthon, Pup, (ma-lahnk'ton,) a German theo- 
logian and reformer (whose real name was Schwarzerdt 
(i. e., “ Black Earth”) Grecized into M.), was B. in the 
Palatinate, 1497. After graduating at Heidelberg and 
Tübingen, he in 1518 became Grecian professor at Wit- 
tenberg, where he became the friend and associate of 
Luther (q. v.). In 1521 appeared his able vindication 
of the Reformed theology—Loci communes Rerum theo- 
logicarum ; in 1529 he attended the Diet of Spires; and 
wrote and presented the famous Augsburg Confession to 
the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet held in that city in 
1530, He afterwards attended as a controversialist the 
conferences of Worms and Ratisbon, and became, after 
Luther's death in 1546, the recognized head of the Ref- 
ormation movement in Germany. D. 1560. 

Melaninadze, (méL-an4'a-de.) (Zodl.) A fam, of gas- 
teropodous mollusks which inhabit fresh waters. They 
have the shell spiral, turreted; aperture often chan- 





Fig. 466. 
1, Melania; 2, Io. 


nelled or notched in front, and a dark, thick epider- 
mis; operculum horny and spiral, 

Welanite, (m2'in-it.) See GARNET. 

Melanthacez, (mél-in-tha'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Liliales, consisting of herbs with bulbs, 
corms, or fusciculated roots, and white, green, or pur- 
ple flowers. They are acrid, purgative, emetic, and 
sometimes narcotic in their qualities, 

Melastomacer, (-las-to-ma’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of 
plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trees, herbs, or 
shrubs, with opposite ribbed leaves and showy flow- 
ers. There are 165 genera and abt. 2,000 species, found 
chiefly in warm climates. 

Melbourne, WILLIAM LAMB, Viscount, (m/l'bürn,) an 
English statesman, B. in London, 1779, after a brilliant 
career as a Whig leader in both houses of Parliament, 
became secretary of state under Earl Grey in 1830; and 
in 1834, and again in 1835, prime minister of the king- 
dom. D. 1848, in the height of his fame and universal 


ey: 

Mel ‘bourne, a fine and flourishing city of Australia, 
C. of the colony of Victoria, on the Yarra-Yarra, at the 
head of the Bay of Port Philip; 8. Lat. 37° 48’ 6", E. 
Lon. 144° 57’ 7", This is the most important com- 
mercial seaport in the 8. npr prea and is the entre- 
pôt of an immense trade carried on with nearly all 
parts of the world. Its harbor is excellent, and in its 
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natural position, recent rise, and extraordinary deve 
opment, it strongly resembles San Francisco Pep. 
193,696. 

Meleager, tess (Myth.) A supposed son of 
Mars and Althea, who distinguished himself in the 
jene of the Golden Fleece and at the huut of the Caly- 

onian boar. 

Melfi, (mél’fe,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Badilicata near 
the Ofanto, 34 m. 8. of Foggia. Pop. 10,000. 

Melineeze, (me-lc-a/se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all 
Rutales, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate, 
exstipulate, simple or composed leaves. Melia azeda- 
rach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, False Syca- 
more, Holy-tree, Arbre à Chapelet, Bead-tree, or Hill 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe, having been 
carried to America, Africa, and different parts of South- 
ern Europe. It is from 30 to 50 feet high, with bi- 
pinnate leaves, and large bunches of lilac flowers emit- 
ting an agreeable perfume. 

Melianthus, (me'le-dn'thiis.) (Bot) The Honey- 
flower, a genus of plants, O. Zygophyllaces, consisting 
of small trees, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
flowers are full of honey, whence the name of the genus. 

Melilla, (ma-leel'yah,) a seaport belonging to Spain, on 
the N. coast of Morocco, 40 m, E.N.E. of Beni-Botoya. 


Pop. 3,000. 

Melilotas, (mé7-c-lo'tiis.) (Bot.) The Melilot, or Clo- 
ver Sweet, a genus of leguminous plants, O. Fabaceæ, 
chiofly belongiug to 8. and Central Europe and W. Asin, 
They are herbaceous plants with trifoliate leayes, hav- 
ing the stipules adhering to their foot-stalks, and each 
of the three leaflets on a separate stalk ; and their 
Mu follow or white flowers are disposed in long- 
oe loose racemes growing from the bases of the 
eaves. 

Melitæa, (ml-e-te'ah.) (Zoil.) A gen. of lepidopter- 
ous insects, resembling Argynnis, but having the under 
surface of the wings marked with various colors, and 
no silvery spots. The Phæton Butterfly, M. pheton, 
and the Tharos Butterfly, M. tharos, are American spe- 
cles. 

Melite, (mév'lit.) (Min.) See HoNEY-STONE. 

Melocactus, (mél-o-kdk'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Cactacex, characterized by the flowers being pro- 
duced in a hemispherical or cylindrical bead at the top 
of the plant, consisting of a dense mass of bristly 
wool and slender spines, from amoug which the small 
ephemeral flowers &carcely emerge. The plants them- 
selves consist of simple fleshy stems of a somewhat 
globular or conical form, with numerous prominent 
ribs armed with fascicles of stiff spines placed at regu- 
lar distances. 

Melodeon, (me-lo'de-ün.) (Mus) An instrnment in- 
vented in 1836 by Mr. Jeremiah Carbart, of Dutchess 
co., N. Y., the notes of which are determined by touch- 
ing the keys of a finger-board, like in the pinno, while 
each key, lifting a valve, allows a current of air from a 
bellows, worked meanwhile by the foot on a pedal, to 
Mute the corresponding one at a series of metallic free 
reeds. 

Melodies, (me-lód'iks.) [From Gr. melos, a song.] 
(Mus.) That branch of the science which treats of the 
laws of melody. 

Melodrama, (ml'o-dra-mah.) [From Gr. melos. a song, 
and drama,a drama.] (Dram, Lit.) A dramatic per- 
formance in which music is intermixed; or tbat kind 
of dramatic play in which the declamation of certain 

es is interrupted by music, It is a monodrama, 
when only one person acts; a duodrama, if two, M. are 
generally romantic and extravagynt, and they differ 
from the opera and operetta in that the performers do not 
sing, but declaim, and the music only fills the pauses, 
either preparing or continuing the feeliugs given vent 
to by the actors. 

Melody, (m/i'o-de.) [From Gr. melódia, an ode sung to 
music.) ( Mus.) The agreeable effect of different sounds, 
ranged and disposed in succession ; so that M. is the ef- 
fect of a single voice or instrument, and is thus distin- 
guished from harmony. 

Melon, (m/l'in.) (Bot.) See Cvecmis. 

Melon Pumpkin. (Bot.) Sec CUCURBITACEA, 

Melopepon. (Bot.) See Cucumis. 

Melpomene, (-póm'e-ne.) (Myth.) One of the nine 
Muses, the presiding genius of tragedy, and the sup- 
posed mother of the Sirens. She is represented as 
peri in one hand a dagger, in the other a tragic 
mask. 

Melrose, (mél'róz,) a town of Scotland, co. Roxburgh. 
on the Tweed, 31 m. S.W. of Edinburgh, Itis celebrated 
for the noble ruins of its once, magnificent abbey, 
founded in 1136, and immortalized by the muse of Scott, 
Pop. 1,854. 

Melting-point, (mt'ing-.) (Chem.) That degree of 
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heat at which metals, &c., enter into a state of fusion 
and lose their individuality. 

Melun. (mc-loo(n’,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. 
Eae MeHBLN, on the Seine, 25 m. S.E. of Paris. Fop. 

08. 2 

Melville, II[ERMAN, (mZl'vi],) an American romancist, 
B. in New York, 1819, early adopted the seafaring pro- 
fession. In 1846, after passing several months in the 
res] to and Society Islands, he gave to the world his 
well-known ''ypee, a narrative of his adventures. Omoo, 
and The While Jacket, or the World in a Man-of- War, are 
other favorite productions of his pen. 

Melville Island, (m^vil) in Brit. N. America, lies 
in the Arctic Ocean; N. Lat. 759, W. Lon. 1109. Discov- 
ered in 1819 by Capt. Parry.— MELVILLE Bay, an inlet 
of Baffin’s Bay, on the N.W. coast of Greenland, in N. 
Lat. 76°, W. Lon. 629, 

Membrane, (mém'brdn.) [L. Mindra] (Anat.) A 
broad nervous and fibrous substance, which serves asa 
covering for different parts of the body, particularly the 
brain and the viscera. The membranes differ in thick- 
ness, according to the smallness of their fibres, or the 
number of their planes. These latterare termed lami- 
næ, and are distinguished into internal, external, and 
medial. Small portions of membranes, especially when 
they are very thin, are called pellicles ; and some mem- 
branous laminæ are united together by the interven- 
tion of a particular substance, composed of these pelli- 
cles, and called the cellular or spongy substance. 

Memel, (mén'/l) an important fortified seaport of 
Prussia, govt. of Königsberg, on the Baltic, at the N.E. 
mouth of the Frische Haff, 50 m. N.W. of Tilsit. It has 
a good harbor, exports much timber, and is the great 
TU iiam entrepót of the surrounding country. Pop. 

9,003. 

Memnon, (m?nm'nón.) (Myth) A supposed king of 
Egypt, and son of Tithonos and Eos, said to have per- 
ished in the Trojan War by the hand of Achilles. Some 
writers urge his identity with Amenophis II. of Egypt, 
in whose honor the famous colossal statue near Thebes, 
and which bears his name, was erected. This statue, 
some 50 ft, high, was long superstitiously believed to 
emit a sound when shone on by the first beam of the 
morning sun. 

Memoir, (mém-wawr’.) [Fr. mémoire, from L. memoria, 
memory.) (Lit) A short biographical sketch of a per- 
son; or a short explanatory sketch or essay accompany- 
ing any artistic representation; also, a paper read before 
a literary or learned society. In the plural, a species 
of history written by individuals who had some share 
in the transactions they relate; — answering to what 
the Romans called commentarii (com mentaries). They 
furnish the reader with interesting personal ana, and 
often expose the most secret motives, or disclose the 
whole character of events, which may be barely hinted 
at in a work of general history. 

Memorandum, (mém-o-rdn‘diim,) pl. MEMORANDA. 
From L. memoratus, to recall to mind.| (ZLaw.) An 
informal instrument (or a clause of such instrument) 
recording some fact or agreement. 

Memory, (mécn'o-re.) | L. memoria.) ( Phil.) That facult 
of the mind by which it retains impressions made 
through the senses, and revises them at after-times 
without the originals, and by mental forces alone. 

Memphis. (mZm'fis.) [From Egypt. Menfis, a good habi- 
tation.] (Anc. Geog.) A famous city of olden Egypt, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, 10 m. S. of the present city 
of Cairo. This place (the Moph of Scripture) was built, 
according to Herodotus, by Menes, the first king of 
Egypt. M. suffered much during its occupation by 
Cambyses, B. €. 625; lost much of its commercial im- 
portance after the foundation of Alexandria by Alex- 
ander the Great; and gradually fell into decay after 
passing under Arab rule in the 7th cent. of our era. 

Mem'phis, an important city and port of entry of 
Tennessee, Shelby co., on the Mississippi, 200 m. W.S.W. 
of Nashville. It is boldly situated on a high bluff over- 
hanging the river, and ships immense quantities of 
cotton. During the Civil War, June 6, 1862, a naval 
action was fought off this place bet. Com. Montgomery's 
Confederate flotilla of 8 vessels and a Union fleet under 
the command of Com. Ellet, which ended in the triumph 
of the latter, 

Memphremagog, (mém-frém'ah-góg,) a lake of N. 
America, lying within the State of Vermont and 


rtly in It discharges its excess of waters 
nto the St. Francis River. Length, 30 m.; breadth, 
from 1 to 4 m. 


Menado, (mén'ah-do,) a Dutch residency in the N. of 
the Island of Celebes, with a prosperous European-built 
town of same name. Pop. 240,000. 

Menagerie, (mén-dzh’e-re.) [Fr.] A place where wild 
beasts are housed or kept; also, a collection or exhibi- 
tion of such animals, 
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Menai Straits, (ma'naA,) a channel of the Irish Sea, 
in N, Wales, separating the isle of Anglesea from the 
mainland of co. Carnarvon. Length, 14. m.; breadth 
varying from 200 Herd to 2 miles. It is crossed by a 
famous suspension bridge, and by the Britannia Tubu- 
lar SONS and is noted for the exquisite beauty of its 
surroundings. 

Menam, (me-ndm’,) (^ Mother of Waters,”) a considera- 
ble river of 8.E. Asia, having its source in the plateau 
of China, and emptying into the Gulf of Siam by a delta 
of 3 mouths, after a 8. course of 800 m. 

Menander, (me-ndn'dür,) a Greek comic and dramatie 
poet, B. at Athens, 341 B. c, studied under Theophrastu 
and excelled in the delineation of existing life an 
munners He was the friend of Epicurus, and may be 
said to have founded the new and mcre natural comedy. 
Ilis works (which Terence has imitated) are lost to the 
moderns. 

Menard, (mén'ard,) in Illinois, a W. central co.; area, 
300 sq. m.; C. Petersburg. 

Menasha, (mén-ash’a,) in Wisconsin, a vill. of Winne- 
bago co., abt. 33 m. N. of Fond du Lac, Pop. 2,484. 

Mendelssohn, Moszs,(main'délz-són,) a distinguished 
German philosopher, B. at Dessau, 1729, of Jewish ex- 
traction. In 1745 he embarked upon a literary life ir. 
Berlin, and became the friend of, and a co-worker with, 
Lessing. M. was one of the most original thinkers of 
his epoch, and has left us Letters on the Sensations, ana 
Phædo, a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul — tho 
gtr i highly esteemed and frequently translated. 

. 1786. 

Men'de!ssohn-Bartholdy, Fzuzx, (-ar-ól'de) a 
distinguished German musi composer, B. at Ham- 
burg, 1809, manifested a precocious taste and genius for 
music. In his 18th year he produced his famous Over- 
ture to the Midsummer Nights Dream, us well as the 
opera of the Wedding of Camacho. His fame was at 
once secured. In 1836 appeared his oratorio of St. Paul ; 
and in 1846, the magnificent one called Eljjah—a mas- 
terpiece, second only to the greatest works of Handel. 
M.'s Songs without Words are among the most admired 
of his minor compositions, D. 1847. 

Mendicants, (mcn'de-kdnts.) [From L. mendico, Y 
beg.) (Eccl. Hist.) A name formerly assumed by cer- 
tain orders of monks who made existence upon charity 
and self-humiliation their rule of religious life. The 
Council of Lyon, 1274, limited such orders to 4; viz, 
the Curmelites, Augustines, Dominicans, and Franciscans, 


q.v. 

Mendocino, (m/n-do-se'no,) in California. a N.W. co., 
b W. by the Pacific Ocean ; area, 3,000 sq. m.; C. Ukiah 

ity. 

Mendota, (m^n-do'ta,) in Illinois, a vill. of La Salle co., 
abt. 15 m. N. of La Salle. 

Mendoza, Disco Hurtapo, (men-do'thah,) a Spanish 
soldier, historian, and statesman, B. in Granada, 1506, 
became, in 1538, Charles V.'s ambassador to Venice, and 
afterward ambassador to Rome and governor of Siena, 
After the accession of Philip I., M. fell into disgrace 
at court, and retired into private life, in which he de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits. He is author of an 
admirable Spanish classic, a History of tie Wars against 
the Moors, aud of the celebrated romance of the Cer- 
vantes school, Lazarillo de Tormes, D. 1575. 

Mendo'za, a S.W. p. of the Argentine Confederation, 
situate on the Chilian border, bet. S. Lat. 3:934? 30’, 
W. Lon. 669-659; area, 64,000 sq. m. Pop, 65,413. — A 
city, C. of above p near the foothills of tne Paramillo 
range, 55 m. E.&.E. of the volcano of Aconcagua. It is 
a prosperous place, with an active trade, Pop. 8,124. 

Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, (mene, “he is num- 
bered;" tekél, “he is weighed;" ü-far'sin, “they are 
divided.") (Script. The Chaldaic inscription traced 
by supernatural agency on the wall at the feast of Bel- 
shazzar, and which foretold his coming doom (Dan. v.). 

Menelaus, (mén-e-la’iis.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek 
hero, king of Sparta, and husband of the beautiful 
Helen, whose abduction by Paris occasioned the Trojan 
war. A* the siege of Troy he bebaved with distin- 
guished lantry, and, after the capture of that city, 
recovered and became reconciled to the woman who 
had wrought so much mischief. 

Mengs, ANTON RAPAEL, (maingz,) a German painter, 
B. in Aussig, Bohemia, 1728; D. in Rome, 1779. Among 
his best works are a Holy Family, the fresco of Apollo 
and Khe Muses in the Villa Albani, aud The Triumph of 
Trajan. 

Menhaden, (men-ha'd£n.) (Zoil.) See ALAUSA, 

Menin, (main‘a,) a fortified manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. W. Flanders, on the Lys, 7 m. S.W. of Courtrai., Pop. 
10,167. 

Meninges, (me-nin‘jeez., [Gr.] (Anat.) A collective 
name for the three membranes which form a coveriu 
for the brain — the dura mater, pia mater, and erachnetd, 
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Meningitis, (mén-In-js&s) [Same dériv.] (Med.) 
Inflammation of & De and Raves of the 
meninges (q.v.). Scarlatina, measles, and other dis- 
eases caused by a blood-poison, may induce it in chil- 
dren. In adult life, the disease may often be traced to 
the action of typhus and marsh poisons, to intemper- 
ance, sunstroke, mechanical injuries, &c. When the 
disease is due to any of the above-named blood-poisons, 
or to any constitutional cause, little can be done effect- 
ually in the way of special treatment. When it arises 
from mechanical injuries, bleeding, calomel, active pur- 
gatives, and cold applications to the head are often of 


use. 

Meniscus, (menisküs) [From Gr. méniskos, a half 
moon.) (Opt) A lens, convex on one side, and con- 
cave on the other, and on which the two surfaces would 
meet if continued —wherein it differs from a concavo- 
convez lens, in which the two surfaces would not meet 
if continued. 

Henispermacere, (mZn-e-spür-ma'se-e.) (Bot.) The 
Moou-seed fam., an O. of plants, all. Mezispermales, con- 

meting of trailing shrubs, with alternate simple, usually 

entire, leaves, and incomplete, usually unisexual, 


flowers. 

ienisper'males, (ushers) (Bot.) An all. of 
plants, sub-class Dicl Exogens, characterized by 
monodichlamydeous flowers, superior disunited car- 
pels, and embryo surrounded by abundant albumen. 

B&iennonites, (mén'nün-itz.) (EccL Hist.) An Ana- 
baptist sect established in Friesland, 1536, by one 
Menno (or Simonis), a converted Roman Catholie, who 
p. in 1561. Driven by persecution from Europe, the 
M. settled at Germantown, Pa., in 1698, since which 
time they have largely increased in numbers and use- 
fulness. Their tenets are a kind of compromise between 
those professed by the orthodox Baptists and those of 
the Society of Friends. 

Menominee, (me-ndm’én-e,) in. Michigan, a 8. co. of 
the Upper Peninsula, washed by Green Bay on the S.E.; 
area, 2.000 eq. m.; C. Menomenee. 

Menopome, (mén'o-pime.) The Protonopsis horrida, 
one of the largest of batrachians, found in the Ohio and 
other rivers of the same region, and known on their 
banks by many names, such as Hellbender, Mud Devil, 
Ground Puppy, Young Alligator, and Tweeg. In form, 
it resembles the newt and salamander; the head is flat 
and broad; the teeth iu two concentric rows in the 





Fig. 461. — MENOPOME, ( Protonopsis horrida.) 
upper jaw, and one row in the lower, numerous and 
small; it is about two feet long, and of a slaty-gray 
color, with dark spots. Notwithstanding its small teeth. 
it is flerce and voracious, feeding chiefly on fish an 
batrachians. It belongs to the fam. Amphiumide. See 
BATRACHIA. 

Menses, (mén'sez.) [From Gr. mensis, a month.] ( Med.) 
The sanguinous evacuation from the uterns, the 
monthly occurrence of which constitutes menstruation 
or monthly illness. In temperate climates, each period 
ordinarily continues from 3 to 6 days ; and the quantity 
lost varies from 4 to 8 ounces. The M. continue to flow 
from the period of puberty till the age of 45 to 50. At 
the term of its natural cessation, the flux becomes ir- 
regular; and this irregularity is occasionally accom- 
panied with symptoms of dropsy, glandular tumors, &c., 
constituting what is called the critical time or turn or 
change of life; yet it does not appear that the mortality 
is increased by it. 

Menstruuma, (mn'stroo'üm.) (Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
Any fluid in which a solid body may be dissolved. 

Mensuration, (m^ns-ü-rá'shzn.) [From L, mensuro, 
I measure.] (Geom.) The art or process of ascertain- 
ing the lengths or contents of lines, surfaces, or solids; 
it is also applied to determine the heights, depths, or 
distances of bodiea and objects. The M. of a plane su- 
perfücies, or surface, lying level between its several 
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boundaries, is easy. The surface of any parallelogram 
is the product of one side and its perpendicular distance 
from the opposite side. The surface of a triungle is ite 
base multiplied by half its height, or its height by half 
its base: the height of a triangle is taken by means of 
a perpendicular to the base, let fall from the apex ot 
summit. The surface of a sphere is equal to the perim 
eter of its great circle multiplied by its diameter 
The surface of a trapezoid is the half the sum of its par 
allel sides, multiplied by their perpendicular distance 
The surface of any irregular figure may be found by di 
viding it into triangles, measuring them separately, 
and adding the resulting areas together. The solid cou 
tents of a cube are found by cubing one of its dimen 
sions, The solid contents of any prism are obtained by 
multiplying the surface of one base by its perpendiculas 
distance from the other. The solid contents of a pyra 
mid are found by multiplying the base by one-third of 
the altitude. The solid contents of the frustum of « 
pyramid are found by multiplying half the sum of the 
surfaces of the upper and lower bases by the perpen 
dicular distance between them, or the solid contents of 
the pak gon pyramid, minus that of the part cut off 
The solid contents of a sphere are found by multiplying 
the surface by one-third of the radius. 

Mentha, (mén'thah.) [L., from Gr. Mintha, a daughtei 
of Cocytus, said to have been transformed into one of 
these plants.) (Bot) A gen. of the O. Lamiaces, con: 
sisting of herbaceous plants with flowers in dens 
whorls, arranged in terminal or axillary heads or spikes 

. piperita i8 the well-known Peppermint. It is ex 
tensively cultivated for the sake of its volatile oil 
which is procured by distilling the leaves. The oil anl 
the preparations made from it, are largely used aa aro 
matics, carminatives, and stimulants, and are especially 
useful in the alleviation of nausea, gripiug pains, and 
flatulence. Owing to its powerful taste, Peppermint ix 
some shape or other is frequently used to conceal the 
nauseous taste of medicine. A kind of liqueur is al& 
prepared from it. M. viridis, or Spearmint, is the plant 
that is used for culinary purposes under the name of 
Mint. It possesses the same properties as Peppermin 
but in a less degree; its flavor, however, is prefe 
by many people. 

Mentone, (mén-to'na,) a picturesque town and favorite 
watering-place of France, dep. Alpes Maritimes, on the 
W. coast of the Gulf of Genoa. . 6,000. 

Mentor, (aiar) (Heroic Hist) A wise and trust- 
worthy friend of Ulysses, who, during the latter's ab- 
sence at the Trojan War, took charge of his coneerns at 
home; later, according to tradition, Minerva assumed 
M.'s form in order to accompany Telemachus, son of 
Ulysses, ou his travels: — the word in modern parlance 
is understood to denote a wise, discreet, and faithful 
friend and counsellor. 

Mentz, in Germany. See MAYENCE. 

Menyanthes, (mécn-e-dn'thez.) ( Bot.) A gen. of planta, 
0. Graminacex, The Buck-bean, M. trifolü is some- 
times used in Germania as a substitute for hops in beor. 

Menzaleh, (mZn-za'la,) a large coast-lagoon of Lower 
Egypt, extending for 60 m. to the E. of the Danuetta 
arm of the Nile. It is 25 m. in breadth, and is separated 
from the Mediterranean by a narrow strip of land, hav- 
ing 3 natural channels. 

Mephitis, (me-fi'tis.) (Myth) A Roman sibyl invoked 
to ward off the effects o! 
malaria. — (Zo)l.) The 
Skunks,a gen. of car- 
nivorous animals, fam. 
Mustelide, notorious for 
their disagreeable smell. 
They are characterized 
by an elongated body, 
pointed nose, fossorial 
feet, long and bushy tail, 
upper hind molar very 
large, and black color 
with white markings. 
They are nocturnal, and 
feed upon beetles and . 
other small animals, and ji 
upon . Five species - ~ 
are foun in N. America, |. —MMÁÁ 
the most common of £g. 308.— SKUNK, (M. chinga.) 
which is M. chinga (Fig. 468). 

Mequinez, (mék-e-naiz',) a large city of Morocco, 70 sa. 
E. of Sallee, in N. Lat. 339 56’, W. Lon. 59 59%. Pop. 


100,000. 
Mercator’s Chart or PnoJEOTION, (mür-ka'tór,), 

er, 
lati- 


named after Gerard Mercator, a Flemish 
513-1504. UNO A chart, in which the parallels 

e meridians are represented by straight lines 

perpendicular to cach other. The sphere is thus repre 
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sented, not as it can be seen from any one point, but as 
an eye would see it if carried successively over every 
rt of it, The form of every small piece of land 
is truly represented, but the scale of representation va- 
ries greatly in different regions, the polar parts being 
much enlarged. This projection is universally adopted 
in nautical charts ; and its advantage is, that the rhumb, 
or sailing course between two points, is a straight line. 
The degrees of longitude are all equal ; but the degrees 
of latitude marked on the meridian form a scale of 
which the distances go on increasing from the equator 
towards the poles. This is done for the purpose of main- 
taining tlie proper proportion between the degrees of 
latitude and the degrees of longitude, which are ren- 
dered greater thau they should be. Such a compensa- 
tion causes the rhumb, or lino representing the ship's 
course, to make the same angles with the different lines 
of the chart that it does in reality with the different 
lines of thesphere; while, at the same time, it is a right 
line. And since, by keeping the lines which represent 
meridians parallel, the degrees of longitude have been 
rendered too large, in the ratio of the radius to the secant 
of the latitude, the degrees of the meridian are made 
also to increase towards the poles, as the secant of 
latitude increases. Hence, though the distances are 
distorted, the latitude, longitude, and bearings of places 
are represented truly on Mercator's Chart. 
Merced, (miir’séd,) in California, a central co; area, 
1,750 sq. m.; C. Snelling. 
Mercer, (mür'sür,) in Illinois, a N.W. co., b. on Iowa; 
area, 500 sq. m. O. Aledo.—In Kentucky, an eastern 
central county; area, 200 sq.m. C. Harrodsburg.—In 


Missouri, a northern county; area, 5008q. m. C. Prince- | 
| Merdin, (mair'din, a manuf. city of Turkey in Asia, 


ton.—In New Jersey, a central county, bordering on 
Pennsylvania; area, 870 sq. m. C. Trenton.—In Ohio, 
a western county, bordering on Indiana; area, 468 sq. 
m. C. Celina.—In Pennsylvania, a north-western county, 
adjoining Ohio; area, 775 sq. m. C. Mercer.—In West 
Virginia, a south-eastern county, bordering on Vir- 

2 area, 440 sq. m. C. Princeton, 
erehandise, or Merchandize, (mür'chan-diz.) 
[From Fr. marchand,a merchaut.] (Com.) Generally, 
all goods, wares, and commodities of mercantile or com- 
mercial traffic. 

Merchant, (miir’chint.) [Fr. marchand; L. mercator.] 
(Oom.) A person who carries on an extensive commer- 
cial traffic with foreign countries ; or one Who buys aud 
sells goods and wares by wholesale. 

Mercia, (mür'she-«h.) (Hist.) One of the kingdoms 
of the Angie saxon heptarchy, embracing that part of 
modern England now occupied by what are termed the 
Midland counties. Its C. was Leicester. 

Mercury. (mür'ku-re.) (L. Mercurius ; Gr. Hermes.) 
(Myth.) The god of trade and the 
messenger of Olympus, said to be 
the sou of Jupiter and Maia; he 
ia represented (Fig. 469) with a 
winged cap, wings on both feet, 
and a short staff, winged and en- 
twined with serpents. Literature 
was patronized by him, and he was 
the god of thievery.—(Ast.) A 
amall planet that emits a bright 
light; though, on account of its 
proximity to the sun, it is seldom 
seen by the inhabitants of the 
earth. Its mean distance from 
that luminary is about 36,000,000 
m., ora little more than one-third 
of the earth’s distance. Its mean 
sidereal revolution is performed in 
abt. 88 mean solar days. Its diam- 
eter is abt. 3,140 m. Its orbit is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of 7° 0 9", On account of its being 
80 small and so near the sun, its 
surface cannot be clearly distin- 

uished. Sometimes, in the even- 
ng, it may be seen crossing the 
sun's disc under the form of a 
black spot, which passage is called 
the transit of M., und is in reality 
an annular eclipse of the sun. On 
&ccount of its rapid motion, the 
Grecks called this planet after the 
name of the swift messenger of the 
gods, and represented it by the fig- 
ure of a youth with wings at his 
head and feet. —(Chem.) A beau- 
tiful white metal, liquid at the or- 
dinary temper. At. weight, 200, 


, Hg, from its Latin name 
m (Vdwp, dpyvpor, liq: 





Fig. 469.—mercury. 


(After the famous ata- 
tue by Giacomo di 


| Mergui Archi 
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uid silver, or quicksilver.) It was known to the an- 
cients, and is frequently found native. AM. does not 
oxidize at common temper., but near its boiling-point 
it unites with oxygen. It boils at 680° F., forming 
a colorless vapor of sp. gr. 67. At —39° F. it solid- 
ifies with contraction to a tin-white, ductile, and mal- 
leable metal. At the erdinary temper., its sp. gr. is 
13:006. Vapor rises from it even at the freezing-point 
of water in sufficient quantity to whiten goldleaf. M 
forms two oxides, the bluck oxide and the red oxide. Its 
other most important compounds are: Sulphide of M. 
(HgS), known also as Cinnabar and Vermilion. When pre- 
pared by precipitation, this is a black, amorphous pow- 
der, but it can be changed by judicious treatment into 
the red modification. Native cinnabar is the principal 
source of mercury; it is of a scarlet color, somewhat 
transparent, and crystallizes in rhombohedrons. When 
heated, cinnabar gets brown and black, and volatil- 
izes, recovering its beautiful color on condensation and 
cooling. Its sp. gr. is &1. — Subchloride of M., or Calo- 
mel (HggCl), also called mercurous chloride, protochlo- 
ride of mercury, is a dingy-white heavy powder, taste- 
less, inodorous, and insoluble in water; it is volatile 
below redness, crystallizes in prisms, and its sp. gr. is 
1:14.— Perchloride of M., or Corrosive Sublimate (HgCl), 
known also as mercuric chloride. This is a white semi- 
transparent crystalline compound, of sp. gr. 5'42. When 
heuted to F. it melts, and at 563° F., boils. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is an exceed- 
ingly powerful and acrid poison. Its antidote is white 
of egg, with which it forms an insoluble compound, 
It is used in dyeing and calico-printing, in photogra- 
phy. and also in medicine in certain skin-diseases. 


halic of Bagdad, 50 m. S.E. of Diarbekr. Jop. 11,000. 
erganser. (Zoll) See MERGUS. 
Vago, (mer’ywe,) a cluster of 
islands in the Indian Ocean, lying off the Tenasserim 
coast of India, from which it is divided by a channel 
bet. 15-20 m. in width ; bet. N. Lat. 9-139, E. Lon. 97-989, 





Mergus, (wrgüs.) (Zovl.) A gen. of aquatic birds, 
fam. Anatide, having 
the bill very narrow, 
slender, longer than 
the head, and conspic- 
uousl y serrated. There 
are several N. Ameri- 
can species, among 
which: — The Shel- 
drake, Goosander, or 
Fish-duck, M. Ameri- 
cana, which is abt. 26 
inches long, and the 
wing 11 inches; and 
the Hooded Mergan- 
ser, M. cucullatus (Fig. 
470), which is 17 inches : 
long, and the wing 8 Fig. 470. — CRESTED MERGANSER. 
inches ; the head, neck, 
and back, black; the under parts, and centre of the 
crest, white. Its head is ornamented with a large cir- 
cular crest, which the bird has the faculty of raising or 
depressing at pleasure, 

Merida, (ma-re'dah,) a city of Yucatan, situate near 
the Gulf of Mexico, in N. Lat. 20° 50’, W. Lon. 89° 40’. 


Pop. 24,000. 
Meriden, (mér’e-dn,) in Connecticut, a town of New 
Haven co., 18 m. N.E. of the town of New Haven. 


Meridian, (me-rid'e-an.) (t meridies, mid-day.) (Ast.) 
A great circle of the celestial sphere which passes 
through both poles of the heavens, and also through 
the zenith and nadir of any place on the earth's sur- 
face. Every place on the earth’s surface has conse- 
quently its own M. The M. is divided by the polar axis 
into two equal portions, which stretch from pole to 
pole, one on each side of the earth. It is mid-day at 
any place on the earth's surface when the centre of the 
sun comes upon the M. of that place; at the same in- 
stant it is mid-day at all places under the same half of 
that M., and midnight at all places under the opposite 
half. All places under the same M. have, therefore, the 
same longitude. See LONGITUDE. 

Meridional Distance, (me-rid'e-o-ndl) (Navig.) 
That difference of a ship's longitude which exists be- 
tween a present time and one anterior to it. 

Merino Sheep, (ma-re'no.) (Zoól.) Sce SHEEP. 

Merioneth, (mér'e-ón-efh,) a co. of N. Wales, England, 
b. W. by 8t. George's Channel; area, 602 sq. m.; C. Har- 
lech. ^ae 

Meriwether, (m2r'e-weh-ür,) in Georgia, a W. co.; 
area, 500 sq. m.; C. Greenville. 





Bologna, Florence.) Merlin, Auanosius, (nir'lin) a famous British prophet 
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and necromancer, said to have flourished in the 5th 
cent. His name is intimately associated with the old 
bardic legends of the history of Britain in the time of 
King Arthur. 

Merlin, Sere A small European falcon, Fulco esalon. 

Merlon, (miir'lén.) [Fr.] (Fortif. The solid part of 
an embattled parapet between the embrasures, 

Mermaid, (miir’ mad.) [From Ger. meer, sea, and magd, 
a maiden.) An imaginary or fabulous creature, or kind 
of sea-nymph, described as having the head and body 
of a woman with the tail of a fish. 

Meroé, (ner'oo,) a region of N.E, Africa, in Nubia, bet. 
the Nile and Atbura rivers, containing the ruins of an 
anc. city of same name, 25 m. N.E. of Shendy. — Ezlent, 
ubt. 400 m. in length, by 200 in breadth. 

Merope, (mr'o-pe.) ( Myth.) One of the Pleiades, daugh- 
ter of Atlus and wife of Sisyphus. 

Meropidie, (me-rép'r-de.) (Zodl.) The Bee-eaters, a 
fam. of African birds, O. /nsessores, which have long and 
slightly arched beaks, and long pointed wings. "hey 
are mostly of a green color, and prey on bees, wasps, &c, 

Merovingians, (mr-ó-ria/je«inz.) (Fr. Hist) The 
first dynasty of Frankish kings in Gaul. The name is 
derived from Meroveeus or Mérovée, or Merwig, who 
ruled about the middle of the 5th cent., having united 
a few tribes under his sway. The dynasty of the M. ter- 
minated with the deposition of Childeric V. in 752, and 

ve place to that of the Curlovingians (q. v.). 
errick, (mér’rik,) in Nebraska, nn E. central co. ; area, 
150 sq. m.; C. Lone Tree. 

Merrimac, (mr're-mdk,) or MERRIMACK, a river of the 
New Eng. States, having its source in the N. central 
part of New Hampshire, and emptying into the Atlantic 
in Essex co., Mass., after a devious course of 150 m. 

Mer’rimack, in New Hampshire, a S. central co. ; area, 
900 sq. m. ; C. Concord. 

Mersebnrg, (nairzboorg,) a maraf. town of Prussia, 
p. Saxony, on the Saale, 56 m. 8.E. of Magdeburg. Pup. 
13,048, 

Mersey, (mür'z,) a river of England, rising on the 
Yorkshire border, which, after a S.W. course of 60 m., 
flows into a noble mstuary at Runcorn, 12 m. above 
Liverpool. From the latter place it is navigable up to 
Manchester, 31 m. 

Merthyr Travi, (mürthür tīid'fü,) a borough of 
England, in S. Wales, co. Glamorgan, 19 m. N.W. of 
Cardiff. It has extensive iron-works turning ont 
200,000 tons of the smelted metal annually, and it ex- 
ports immense quantities of coal. Pop. 96,891. 

Mesched, or Meshed, (mésh'éd,) & commercial and 
manuf, city of Persia, C. of p. Khorasan, 455 m. N.E. of 
Teberan, A splendid mausoleum at this place contains 
the tomb of the caliph Haroun-u-Rasechid, Pop. 70,000, 

Mesembryacesrze, (me-s^m-bre-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) The Ico- 
plant or Fig-marigold family, ati order of plants, all. 
Ficoidales, consisting of succulent shrubs or herbs with 
opposite single leaves and often showy flowers. The 
name of the typical gen. Mesembryanthemum is derived 
from the Gr. words mesembria, mid-day, and anthos, 
flower, because many of the species open their flowers 
only for a short time in the middle of the day. 

Mesentery, (mčzčn-tčr-e.) [From Gr. mesos, the 
middle, and enteron, an intestine.] (Anat.) A thick 
membrane, placed in the middle of the intestines. Its 
substance is composed of membranes, fat, vessels of all 
kinds, and a number of glands. In the upper part, it 
is connected with the three superior vertebra of the 
loins; and in the lower, with the intestines, and par- 
ticularly with the jejunum and ileum, to which it also 
gives their outer coat. The uses of the M. are, to sup- 
port, connect, and retain in their place, all the intes- 
tines, and to sustain their sanguiferous and lacteal 
vessels. 

Mesmer, FRIEDRICH ANTON, (mez/miir,) a German 
phlysiciun, author of the system of animal magnetism, 
also called mesmerism; B. in Suabia, 1733; D. 1816. See 
MAGNETISM ( ANIMAL). 

Mesne, (mén.) [Fr, middle.] M. profits, the profits 
receivable between disseisin and recovery of land. — 
M. process, an intermediate process which issues, peud- 
ing a suit, upon some interlocutory matter. 

Mesoenrp, (més'o-Lahrp.) (Bot.) See DRUPE. 

Mesocolon, (-:o'lón.) leom Gr. mesos, and kólon, 
the colon.) (Anat.) That part of the mesentery which, 
having reached the extremity of the ileum, contracts 
and changes its name; or the portion of the mesentery 
to which the colon is attached. 

Mesopotamia, (-po-ta^me-«h.) (Anc. Geog.) 
of W. Asia, bet. the rivers Tigris and Eup 
now occupied by the pushalics of Diarbekr and Bag- 
dad. In the Old Testament, under the names Aram, 
Naharaim, and Pudan Aram, it has frequent mention. 
The Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Macedonians 
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preceded the Romana, 165 n. c., in its possession. After 
reverting to the Persians, 363 a. D., it finally fell into 
the hands of the Turks in 1515. 

Mesolite, (mésolit) MESOLYTE, or NEEDLE-STONE. 
From Gr. mesos, and lithos, a stone.) (Miw. A hy- 
rated silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. 

Mesotype, (més'o-ip,) or Narroure. [From Qr 
mesos, and (ypos, type.) (Afin.) Hydrated silicate of 
alumina and soda. 

Mesozoic, (-zo'ik.) [From Gr. mesos, middle, and 
life.] (GeoL) A term applied to that great division 
strata containing those remains of the middle forms of 
life which are otherwise termed secondary, and includes 
the rocks of the Triassic, Oolitic, and Cretaceous periods. 

Mespilus, (méspe-lis.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, @ 
Rosacer, now reduced to the Medlar, M. germanica, + 
low deciduous tree, much cultivated in some parts ot 
Europe. The skin of its fruit is brown, and the flesb 
firm and austere, not at all fit to eat when first gath- 
ered, and requiring to be kept till it begins to decay ; 
but when it becomes completely disorganized, and ita 
green color has entirely gone, the pulp, in its incipieut 
state of decay, has, to many tastes, an agreeable acid» 
ity. The change which takes place is called bletting. 

Message, (mes’sdj.) [Fr., from L. missus — mitto, to 
send.] b] An official written communication of 
facts or opinions transmitted by à sovereign, ruler of a 
state, &c., to the house or houses of a legislature or 
other deliberative body. 

Messala Corvinus, Marcus VALERIUS, (més-sa'laA,) 
a distinguished patron of learning in the Augustan age 
nt Rome. He had been a partisan of Brutus, but after- 
wards became the friend of Augustus, D. 11 A. D. 

Messalina, (més-suh-li’nah,) two empresses of Rome 
bore this name, since indelibly associated with female 
infamy. The more notorious one was M. Valeria, dau. 
of M. Valerius Messala Barbatus, and wife o^ Claudius, 
Her life forms but one record of crime and unbridled 
lust. So vile did she at length become that the em- 
peror ordered her to be put to death, 48 A. D. 

Messenger, (més'smjür.) [From Eng. pe] 
(Law.) An officer deputed to enter upon possession 
an insolvent or bankrupt's estate on behalf of the court 
of which he is the agent. 

Messenia, (méós-se'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The name 
borne by the N.W. portion of the Greek Peloponnesus, 
separated from Elis on the N. by the river Neda, It 
was subjugated by Sparta iu the times when legend 
was so largely blended with history that the result 
only can be confidently accepted. It was reéstablished 
as an independent state by Epaminondas in 369 B. C., 
and afterwards fell before the power of Rome in 
146 n. c. 

Messiah, (més-si’ah.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Uebrew word, 
signifying the anointed, and translated into Greek by 
the word chrisos, whence Christ: a title which the Jews 
gave to their great deliverer, for whose coming they 
still wait; and a name which Christians apply to Jesus 
Christ, as the person in whom the prophecies relating 
to the Messiah were accomplished, 

Messidor, (més-se-dór".) [Er] Soom) The 10th month 
of ne French revolutionary calendar, or from June 19 
to July 18. 

Messina, (més-se'nah.) [Anc. Messene.] A fortified city 
and seaport of &. Italy, in Sicily, on the Straits of Mes- 
sina, 57 m. N.E. of Catania, with an excellent harbor, 
an active export trade, aud considerable manufs, Pop. 
62,024. 

Messuage, (mčsswčj.) [From Lat. manere, to stay.] 
(Law.) A dwelling-house or tenement, with outbuild- 
ings and some land or garden, &c., attached to it. 

Mestizo, (maiz-te'tho,) Mestino, or Mrstec.  ( Ethmol.) 
In Spanish-speaking countrics of America, the offspring 
of an Hispano-A merican creole and a native Indian. 

Metabasis, (me-tdb'a-sis.) |From Gr. meta, over, and 
bainein, to pass.) ( Rhet.) Transition, or a passing from 
one thing to another. 

Metacarpus, (mét-a-kdr’piis.) (Anat.) See HAND. 

Metachloral, (mét-a-kld’ral.) (Chem.) A substance 
isomeric with chloral, produced when chloral hydrato 
is brought into contact with sulphuric acid, and pos- 
sessing mild narcotic properties. : 

Metnseetone, (-Gise-tón.) (Hydrostatics ) The M. of 
a floating body is the point, the position of which, ín 
regard to the centre of gravity of the body, determines 
whether the body is in stable or instable equilibrium. 

Metal, (mt’dl, or métl.) ps L, metallum.] (Chem.) 
The elementa are broadly divided into two classes, met- 
als and nou-metals, which merge, by almost insensible 
gradations, one into the other; so that it is impossible 
to give any definition of a M. which will not, in some 
way, either include substances decidedly non-metallic 
or exclude some metallic bodies. A M. is usually sup- 
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posed te be heavy, solid, opaque, malleable, ductile, te- | Met/aplasm, (-pldem.) [Gr. heaped (Gram.) 
y 


wacious ; to possess good conducting power for heat and 
pba and to have a peculiar Instre, known as the 
metallic lustre. But very few metals possess all these 
properties, whilst some bodies, which aredecidedly non- 
metallic, possess many of them. Thus, as far as den- 
sity is concerned, the alkali metals are lighter than 
water. Mercury is only solid at a very low tempera- 
ture. Opacity is probably dependent only on mass, as 
Faraday has prepared films of gold, platinum, and other 
thetals so thin as to be almost as transparent as glass. 
Malleability is by no means a general property, and is 
especially absent in those metals which are approach- 
ing the non-metallic group in chemical properties, such 
as antimony, arsenic, and bismuth. Many metals, such 
as lead and tin,have the properties of ductibility and 
tenacity in a very inferior degree ; whilst in antimony, 
arsenic, and bismuth, they are entirely absent. The 
conducting power for heat and electricity varies through 
a very wide range, and is possessed by some forms of 
tarbon in a much higher ar ta than it is by certain 
metals, All metals possess the metallic lustre, but this 
is also shared by some forms of carbon, by iodine, tel- 
lurium, &c., which latter is, however, one of the con- 
ducting links between metals and non-metals. The 
basic properties of many metallic oxides are strongly 
marked, but in others, such as gold, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, it is very faint; whilst in arsenic and tellurium 
it is absent, and their oxides possess powerfully acid 
characters. The fusibility of metals is almost univer- 
sal, although the limits are the widest conceivable, 
ranging between a temperature much below zero to 
the highest artificial temperature produeible. In the 
case of osmium, which has never yet been liquefied, it 
is probable that a higher temperature would have the 
desired effect. Arsenic, however, volatilizes before lique- 
fring. sing direct from the solid to the gaseous state. 

rom the above it is seen, that, whilst there can be no 
doubt whatever about the position occupied by well- 
defined metals, such as iron, copper, silver, thallium, 
lead, &c., and the non-metallic character of sulphur, 
nitrogen, and chlorine, when we take some of the inter- 
mediate bodies we find their properties verge one into 
the other in such a manner that it is impossible to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between metallic and 

Metalcpals, atalip) (From Gr. met d 
etalepsis, 5 m Gr. meta, over, an 
lambdnein, to share.) (Rhet.) The carrying a trope 
in one word through a series of significations, or the 
combination of two or more varying tropes in one word, 
$0 that several intervenient senses occur between the 
word expressed and the meaning intended by it. 

Metalloid, (mèdl-loid.) [From Eng. metal, and Gr. 
eidos, form.] (Chem.) A name sometimes given to those 
elementary bodies which areeither transparent or non- 
lustrous, and bad conductors of electricity and heat, in 
contradistinction to the true metals, which ure opaque, 
lustrous in a high degree, and good conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat. Metalloids include not only the four 
elementary gases, but sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, 
and other bodies. 

Metallurgy, (m'aLlürje) (From Gr. metallon, a 
metal, and ergon, a performance.] The art of extract- 
Ing metals from their ores, and preparing them for the 
various uses to which they are applied. It comprises 
the processes of assaying, romig, and smelting, 

Metamorphic, Nar yore $ d ) [From Gr, meta, in- 
dicating nge, and form.) (Geol) A term 
applied to crystalline rocks which occur chiefly in the 
central ridges of mountain chains. It denotes that 
their structure has undergone a change since the time 
of their first deposition as sedimentary beds, by plu- 
tonic or igneous action, They are otherwise tailed 


stratified primary rocks. 

Metamorphosis, (-mér’fo-sts.) [Same deriv.] Gən- 
erally, tbe changing of something into a different form: 
in which sense it includes the mythological changes 
related by the poeta of antiquity, as well as the trans- 
formation of insects. See INSECTS. 

Hetaphor, coed Ur.) (From Gr. metaphora, a trans- 
ferring.] (Rhet) The application of a word or phrase 
in some other than its ordinary sense, on account of some 
real or imaginary resemblance between two objects: 
thus, if we call a hero a lion, a minister a pillar of the state, 
a shrewish woman a Tartar, we speak metaphorically. 

Metaphrasis, (me-táf'ra-sis)) or METAPHRASE. [Grn a 
translation.) (Zit) A bare or literal translation from 
one langoago into another, 

Metaphysics, (m-a-fiziks) [From Gr. meta, after, 
and M. nature.) ( ) The science of the abso- 
Inte, couceriáing itself only with essences and causes, 
It endeavors to treat of things as they are in themselves 
es distinct from their appearances to the senses. 
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A change or transmutation made in a word 
transposing, or retrenching asyllable or letter. 

Metastasio, Pirtno BoNAVENTURA, (ma-tds-tah’ze-0,) a 
celebrated Italian poet, originally named Trapasst, B. at 
Rome, 1698. Under the fostering hand of Gravina, the 
eminent jurist, M. devoted his talents to literature, and 
in 1721 brought out his popular lyric drama T'he Gare 
dens of the Hesperi Next appeared the operas Di- 
dme Abbandonata, Catone, Semiramide, Artaserse, &c., all 
of which had a great success, and established their 
author's reputation. In 1733 he became laureate to 
Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, and shortly after ine 
troduced to the Viennese his two fine operas (wedded to 
the musie of Mozart) — the Olimpiade, und La Clemenza 
di Tito, D, 1782. 

Metastasis, (me-tds'ta-sts.) [Gr., a change of position.] 
(Med.) A removal or translation of a disease from one 
part of the body to another. 

Metatarsus, (mt-a-tdrsis.) (Anat.) See Foor. 

Metathesis, (me-tdth’e-sis.) [Gr., literally, a placing 
differently.) (Gram.) A figure by which the letters or 
syllables of a word are apoE Med.) A change 
or removal of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

Metealf, (mét'kauf,) in Kentucky, a S. co; area, 400 8q. 
m.; C. Edmonton, 

Metellus, Quintus CæciLtus, (-t2i/Hs,) (called MACE- 
DONICUS) & Roman general who became prætor in 148 
B. Cin which year he obtained a signal success over 
the Macedonians. Two years after he defeated the 
Athenians near Thermopylæ. Consul in 143, and co» 
censor in 131, M. opposi. the Gracchi, and passed a dee 
cree compelling all Roman citizens to enter into the 
married state. D. 115 B. c. — M. (Quintus OæciLrus) 
surnamed Numipicus, nephew of the foregoing, became 
consul in 109, and while in command in Numidia gained 
a great victory over Jugurtha, for which he was hone 
ored with a Roman triumph. He became censor in 102, 
— M. (Quintus CaciLius Pius), a son of the preceding, 
and prætor in 89 B. €, took the side of Sulla against 
Marino, and achieved a signal success over Norbanus 
and Carbo, in 82. In 80 he became co-consul with Sulla, 
und after pontifex maximus, D. 63. 

Motempeyohosis, (me-tem-si-kõ'sis.) [Gr. metemp- 
suchos, Í make the soul P from one body into an- 
other.) The doctrine of transmigration, which sup- 
poses that the soul of man, upon leaving the body, 
becomes the soul of some other animal. This was the 
doctrine of Pythagoras and his followers, and is still 
the prevailing doctrine in some parts of Asia, particu- 
larly in India and China. 

Meteor, (me'te-ór.) (From Gr, metedroa, on high.] 


adding, 


(Phys) A phenomenon which occurs in the atmos- 
phere. Meteors, in the most general seuse of the word, 


E 





voccm 
Fig. 471, — DUST WHIRLWINDS, 

(Prom Baddeley's “Whirlwinds and Dust-storms of India.* 
may be reduced to four classes — igneous or fiery mee 


teors, including fire-bulls, falling stars, lightning, and 
8t. a Gre; luminous meteors, as tbe aurora 
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elis, zodiacal light, parphelia or mock-suns, halos, &c.; 
equeous meteors, as clouds, rain, hail, snow, &c.; an 
aerial meteors, as whirlwinds and water-spoutm. It 
will be seen that these | ree are of very different 
natures, and owing to different causes. The only con- 
nection between them is that of a common medium; 
and we therefore refer to the separate articles for infor- 
mation concerning them; also te ELECSRICH Y, SHOOT- 
ING-8TARS (or falling-stars), &c. 

peers pa e (Bol) See CONFERVACES. 
eteorology, Uasieorotoje) [Gr. meteoros, a heav- 
enly body, and l a discourse.) The science which 
treats of atmospheric phenomena. The term origi- 
nally included the study of all appearances in the 

ı heavens, whe'her atmospherical or astronomical; but 
it is now applied only to thescience which treats of the 
Phenomena of Weather and climate. See ATMOSPHERE, 

BIMATE, CLOUDS, WIND, RAIN, &c. 

Method, (méh'od.) [Gr. methodos, literally, a journey 
taken in search of anything.) (Log. and Rhet.) The 
art of disposing ideas in such a manner that they may 
be easily comprehended in order either to discover the 
truth, or to demonstrate it to others. Af. is essential to 
science, and without it business of any kind will fall 
into confusion. In studying a science, we generally 
mean by M.a system of classification or arrangement 
of natural bodies according to their common charac- 
teristics, as the Linnsean Af, &c. The difference be- 
tween M. and system is this: system is an arrangement 
fou throughout all its parts, on some one prin- 
ciple; M.is an arrangement less fixed and determinate, 
and founded on more general relations. 

Meth’odism, (-izm.) (Eccl.) The religious tenets and 

* form of worship followed by the Methodists, q. v. 

Meth’odists, (-isz.) (Kocl. Hist.) A term originally 
applied to a sect of physicians at Rome, who, er the 
name of methodict, practised only by theory. It wi 
also given to those of strict piety and regularity of life. 
It is now used to designate the followers of Wesley and 
Whitefield, the former professing the doctrines ot Ar- 
minius, and the latter those of Calvin; and also &ev- 
eral sects of Christians who have separated from the 
Wesleyan denomination. In 1729, several students at 
the University of Oxford, including the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley, and the celebrated George White- 
field, formed a society for the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They were studious, devout, and active in all 
religious and charitable works. John Wesley, hav- 
img received orders in the Established Church, visited 
America on a religious mission ; returning to England, 
he commenced preaching with great success, The 
clergy generally opposed him, and the churches were 
cloi ugainst Lx. Charles Wesley, also un ordained 
clergyman, sympathized with nnd aided him, especially 
in the composition of hymns, for which he possessed a 
remarkable talemt. Their followers were organized into 
societies, the members of which were chiefly also mem- 
bers of the Church of England, but which were under 
the personal government of Mr. Wesley, who was aided 
by a few clergymen and a large number of lay preachers, 
whom he organized into a Conference, holding annual 
sessions, The societies were grouped into circuits, and 
supplied with hing on the itinerant plan. In 1766, 
the Wesleyan M, movement extended to America, and 
in Dee., 1784, resulted in the organization of the M. 
Episcopal Church, at Baltimore. The doctrines of Wes- 
leyan M. are those of the Church of England, as con- 
taimed in her articles and homilies, adding a clearer 
definition of the doctrine of the Witness of the Spirit, 
and a strong advocacy of Christian perfection, or perfect 
love. The initial point of organization in M. is the class, 
consisting of from twelve or more persons, meeting 
weekly for mutual improvement. Eaeh society has one 
or more classes, Stewards are appointed to administer 
temporal affairs, except as to real estate, which is held 
by trustees, Sometimes, several societies are joined in 
a circuit, under charge of one or more ministers. In 
America, all the stronger societies are sations, with a 
single pastor. The M. Episcopal Church divide their 
territory into Annual Conferences, embracing all the 
itinerant ministers within thelr bounds; and these are 
subdivided into districts, each in charge of a Presiding 
Elder, and holds quarterly meetings of the ministers and 
official members. The eral Conference, the highest 
court of the church, m quadrennially, and is com- 

of lay delegates as well as ordained ministera 

t has power to revise any portion of the discipline, 
and make any new regulations, not prohibited by cer 
tain restrictions, to elect, and try, and condemn bishops, 
to hear appeals from annual conferences, aud to review 
the acts of conferences generally. The Americam A, 
ation may be summed up as follows: 1. The M. 


v &piicopal Church bad, in 1894, a total membership in 
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the U. 8. of 2,681,639, and 24,914 churches. 2. The M. 
EriscoPAL CHugcH, Sours, had, in 1888, 1,066,000 
members. 3. The True WEsSLEYAN M. CHU&CH has in 
this country about 25,000 members. 4. The AFRICAN 

. EPISCOPAL CHURCH reports a memburship of several 
hundred thousand. 5. The Free M. CHURCH, and 
6. The Primitive M., had, in 1888, together 15,490 
members. The Jf. in U. S., in 1894, had a total of 
about 4,500,060 members. 

Methuselah, (me-thu'ze-lah.) (Script) A patriarch, 
Bon of Enoch, lived before the Deluge, and reached the 
amazing age of 969 years! 

Methyl, (meth'il.) [From Gr. metu, wine, and yle, 
wood.| (Ohem.) An hypothetical compound radical, the 
constituents of which are two atoms of carbon and three 
of hydrogen. It is the base of a large number of spirita 
and ethers, of which the best known is the hydrated 
oxide, wood naphtha, or pyroxilic spirit. This was first 
obtained by the destructive distillation of wood. It is 
a volatile inflammable liquid, resembling spirit of wine. 
— Methylated Spirit is pure spirit of wine to which one 
tenth of its volume of wood naphtha, otherwise pyroxilic 
spirit, has been added. (See the last article.) This, on 
account of its offensive odor and taste, prevents the 
compound being drunk, while it can still be employed 
in many of the useful arta. 

Methyl'amine, (-a-min.) (Chem.) Ammonia In which 
ene atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. It is an 
inflammable gas, greatly resembling ammonia in its 
chemical character. 

Meton'ie Cycle, (-sv’kl.) (Chron.) The period of 19 
years, or rather of 6,940 days, in which the lunations 
of the moon return to the same days of the month; so 
named from its discoverer, Meton, an Athenian, who 
lived abt. 400 B. c. See GoLDEN NUMBER. 

Metonymy, (me-tón'e-me.) [From Gr. metdnymia, a 
change of name.) (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which 
one thing is put for another ; as the cause for the effect, 
the part for the whole, and the like. Thus, “that man 
has a clear head," meaning intellect; we read Shaks- 

e, 1. e., his written werks. 
Meto OPy, (meét-o-pós'ko-pe.) [From Gr. metopon, 
the forehead, and skopein, to inspect.] The study of 
hysiognomy. 
etre, (mé'tr.) (From Gr. metron, a measure.) (Pros.) 
In poetry, a system of feet composing a verse; as pen- 
tameter, a verse of 5 feet, hezameter, one of 6 feet, &c. 
When the final syllable of the last foot is wanting, the 
Jine i8 acatalectic; when its two last syflables are cut 
off, it is brachycatulectic; when it has one superfluous 
syllable at th« end, it is hypercatalectic.—(Camb.) See 
ETRIC SYSTEM. 
Metric System. 


Same deriv.] The system of 
reique and measures 


wi rst adopted in France, but now 
gradually coming into use inother countries. We 
pose to describe under this head the present English 
and French systems of weights and measures, and to 
exhibit the relations between the two. The funda- 
mental unit of English measurement is the yard. Itis 
determined by reference to the length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds of mean time in vacuum in the lati- 
tudeof London, at the sea-level. This length is to ba 
divided into 3,913,929 parts, and the yard is to contain 
3,600,000 such parts. The yard is divided into 86 inches, 
80 that the pendulum benting seconds in the latitude 
of London contains 3913929 inches. (Properly speak- 
ing, the inch is more justly to be regarded as the unit 
of length than the yard.) The English units of capacity 
and weight are derived directly from tlie unit of length. 
The standard gallon contains 271-274 cubic inches, and 
the pound avoirdupois is the tenth part of such a gal- 
lon of distilled waterat the temperature of 62° Fahren- 
hait when the barometer stands at thirty inches, the 
water being weighed at sea-level. The pound weight is 
divided into 7,080 grains. The measurement of surface 
is too closely associated with that of length to need 
special notice. But to the above units we may add the 
unit of land measurement, the acre, containing 4,840 
sq. yards. In the French system the fundamental unit 
is the métre, which is determined by deference to the 
length of a meridional circle. It is the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian of Paris. The 
length of a mètre in English inches is 393707898, or 
nearly a quarter of an inch more than the length of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, 
he French unit of surface is the are of 100 sq. mètres, 
The unit of capacity is the litre, the 1000th part of & 
cubic mètre. The unit of weight is the gramme, the 
weight of the 10,000th part of a cubic métre of water 
at its maximum density. (The kilogramme, or the 
weight of a litre of such water, ia, however, common); 
employed as more convenient.) The essential exoel- 


Jenco of the metric eystem is derived from the medo oi 
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multiplication and subdivision of the units according 
to a uniform decimal notation. The multiples of the 
different units are indicated by prefixing Greek names 
of numbers to the name of the units, the subdivisions 
by prefixing Latin names of numbers. "These prefixes 
are therefore for decimal multiples, déca-, hecto- (or hect), 
kilo-, and myria-, and for decimal divisions they are déci-, 
centi-, and milli-. Thus for lincar measurement we have 
the métre ; its multiples, the décamétre (10 métres), the 
hectomàtre (100 mètres), the kilométre (1000 mètres), and 
the myriametre (10,000 métres); and its sub-divisions, 
the décimétre (one-tenth of a métre), the centimétre (one- 
hundredth of a mètre), and the millimètre (one-thou- 
sandth of a mètre). The importance of distinguishing 
between déca- and déci- will be noticed. In like man- 
ner for weights, we have the gramme; its multiples, 
the décagramme (10 grammes), the hectogramme (100 
grammes), the kilogramme (1000 grammes), and the 
myriagramme (10,000 grammes); and its subdivisions, 
the décigramme (one-tenth of a gramme), the centi- 
gramme (one-hundredth of a gramme), and the milli- 
gramme (one-thousandth of a gramme). It will be seen 
that two advantages follow from this plan. In the first 
place, the same prefixes are used in measures of length, 
surface, capacity, and weight, so that when known for 
one set of measures they are known forall. And sec- 
ondly, a decimal system of multiplication and division 
being used throughout, no processes resembling com- 
pound addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, are required in dealing with these measures, but 
only the same simple processes which are employed for 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of abstract numbers. For the conversion of metric num- 
bers into English measures, we give the following tables : 


















In English | In English | In English | In English 

Lixweru. | eene, feet. des n miles. 

Millimetre. 0-03937| — 0-0032809|  0-0010936| 0 0000006 
Centimetre 0-39371| 00328090)  0-0109363| — 0-000006? 
Decimetre. 3-¥3708| 03280899) 0-1093633] — 0-0000621 
Metre.. ... 39-37079| $+2808992/ 1 0936331 00006214 
Decametre.|  393-70190| 82-8089920) 16-2863310) 0-0002138 
Hectometre| 3937-07900) 328-0899200) 109-3633100)  0-0621382 
Kilometre..| 39370-79000| 3280-8992000| 1093-6331000) — 0-6213824 
Myriametre] 393707-90000/32808-9920000110936-$310000| — 6-213824 


1 inch = 2:539954 centimetres. 
1 foot = 3°0479449 decimetres. 
E 


1 yard = 091438348 metre. 
1 mile = 1:6093149 kilometre. 














In Eng. sq. | In Bug. In English 
II. evavace In English poles = 30°25 roods = 1,210 |acres = 4,840 
square yds. |" sq, yards. | aq. yards. | sq. yards. 
Centiare or 
ac reg 1:1960333 00395383, 0 000988457| 0:0002471143 
re or 
sq.metres.| 119-6033260 3:9538290| 0-098545724| 00247114310 
Hectare, or 
10,000 sq. 
metres. 111960-3326020| 395 3828959! 9:884572398 


2:4711430996 





1 sq. inch — 64513660 sq. centim. 
1 èq. foot = 9-2899683 sq. decim. 
[aeee 
IIl. capac. |In cub. inch.| In pints. In gallons. | In bushels. 


Millilitre .. 000022010 0000027512 


1 sq.yd. = 083809715 aq. metre. 
1 acre = 0404671021 hectare. 














0061027 0001761 
Centilitre.. 0-610271 0:017608| 000220097" 0000275121 
Decilitre... 102705. 0176077 0-02200967 | 0-002751 208 
1°760773|  0-22009668, 0 027512085 
11:60/734 220096671) 0275120846 
176-077341| 22-00966768! 2751208459 
Kilolitre....| 61027-0515 1160.773414| 220-09667675| 27°512084594 


Myrialitre 1610270515194) 17607-734140' 2200°96676750 275:120845987 


In English 








grains. 480 grains. | 7,000 grs. 112 lbs. 

Milligram. 0:015432 0-000032. 00000022 000000002 
Centigram 0154323 0000322 0-0000220,  0-00000020 
Decigram'e 1543235 0-003215 00002205! 000000197 
Gramme .. 15432349 0:032151 0:0022046| — 0-00001965 

am. 154:323488 0 321507 0°0220462) — 0:00019651 
Hectogram | 1543-234850. 3:215073 02204621 000196541 
Kilogramm| 15432348500. 82.150727 272046213, 001965412 
Myriagram [154323-485000] — 321.507267 22:04621 0.19654118 





1 grain = 0064798950 grammes. | 1 oz. Troy = 31-103496 grammes, 
a lb. Av. = 045359265 kilogram. | 1 cwt. = 50°80237689 kilogram)'es. 





Met’rograph, (-grdf.) [From Gr. metron, and grapho, 
I take note of.] An apparatus employed in registering 
the rate of speed of a railroad-train, and in recording 
the time of its arrival at and departure from eact sta- 
tion or depot. 

Metromania, (-ma’ne-ah.) [From Gr. metron, and 

madness.) (Med.) A kind of dementia in wich 
a person i» seized with an irresistible impulse to write 
verase 
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Metroneme, (m^t'ro-nóm.) [From Gr. metron, and 
nemein, to apportion a share to.) (Mus.) A valuable 
small machine for indicating the correct time or speed 
at which a musical composition should be played. 

Metronymie, (m?t-ro-nim'ik.) |From Gr. méter, 
mother, and onoma, name.) An appellation derived 
from maternal nomenclature, as distinguished from 
patronymic. 

Metropolis, (me-trép’o-lis.) [Gr., literally, a mother 
city.] Among the moderns, the C., or principal city of 
a country or prov. 

Metropolis, in Minois, a vill., C. of Massac co., about 
214 m. 8. by E. of Springfield. Pop. 2,190. 

Metropolitan, (-póetdn) [Same deriv.) (Ecel) 
The chief bishop of a country or province having other 
bishops. 

Metrosideros, (-si-derós.) (Bot) The Iron woods, 
a gen. of plants, O. Myrtacex, consisting of large timber 
trees or shrubs, which are climbers while youug. 

Metternich, Ciemens WENZEL, PRINCE VON, (mét'tür- 
neek,) a great Austrian diplomatist and statesman, B. at 
Coblentz, 1773, after a distinguished diplomatic career, 
became Foreign Minister of the empire in 1809. This 
high office he held with consummate ability for a period 
of 30 years, exercising, almost without control, the 
highest authority in Austria. The revolution of 1848 
sent him into exile, from which he returned three years 
after. D 1859. Prince M. was an adroit intrigner, and 
exercised in his day a powerful influence upon the 
cabinets of Europe. 

Metz, (méts,) a fortified city of Germany, p. Alsace-Lor- 
raine, at the confluence of the Seille and Moselle, 80 m. 
W.&.W. of Strasbu It has extensive manufs. Prior 
to the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1, this place, which 
was the C. of the French dep. Moselle, was esteemed one 
of the strongest military positions in France, and was 
the seat of an extensive trade and important manufs. 
It was surrendered to the Prussians by Marshal Ba- 
zaine. Pop. 54,817. 

Meulen, ANTOINE FRANÇOIS VAN DER, (moo'lain,) a 
famous Flemish painter of battle-pictures, B. in Brus- 
sela, 1634, produced his finest works under the patron- 
age of Louis XIV., and p. in 1690. 

Meurthe-and-Moselle, (moort) a N.E. dep. of 
France, b. N. and E. by the Prussian p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and 8. by the Vosges. It formed a part of the 
old p. of Lorraine. Area, 1,512 sq. m. C. Nancy. Pup. 
42* 387. 

Meuse, or Mazsr, (mooz,) a river of W. Europe, rising 
in the Yrench dep. of Haute-Marne, 10 m. N.E. of Lan- 

res, and entering the N. Sea by a delta of three mouths 
n the Dutch p. of N. Brabant, after a N.E. course of 
450 miles. — A N.E. dep. of France, b. N. by the grand- 
duchy of Luxembourg; area, 2,404 sq. m.; C. r-le- 
Duc. Pop. 301,653. 

Mexico, (mcks’e-ko,) (Sp. MEsico; Mex. ANAHUAC,] an 
extensive republic and quondam empire of N. America, 
bet. N. Lat. 169—229, W. Lon. 959-1169, b. N. by the 
United States, E. by the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sen, S.E. by Central America, and 8. and W. by the 
Pacific Ocean; area, 773,144 sq. m. Its extreme length, 
N.W. to S.E ,may be taken at 2000 m.; and its maximum 
breadth at 800 sq. m. Its political distribution com- 
prises 27 States, 1 Territory (Lower California), and 1 
Federal Dist. (that around the city of Mexico) — making 
in all 29 divisions. Its chief centres of trade and pop. 
are Mexico (the C.), Vera Cruz, Tampico, La Puebla, 
Jalapa, Matamoras, Acapulco, San Blas, Mazatlan, Du- 
rango, and Chihuahua; of which Vera Cruz and Tam- 
pico are considerable seaports. AM.— one of the richest 
and most varied zones in the world— occupies the 
major portion of the long and narrow isthmus that 
connects the two American peninsulas, and consists of 
3 grand natural divisions — the tierras calientes, or ** hot 
regions" along its coasts ; the tierras templadas, or “ tem» 
perate tracts,” occupying what is called the “ table-iand 
of Anahuac,” and the /ierras frias, or “cold climes,” 
found high up among the Cordilleras and the Sierra 
Madre, 2 mountain systems that intersect the republic 
in almost parallel lines. Connected with, or outlying 
from these chains, are some of the loftiest volcanic 
peaks on the N. American continent, the highest of 
which—Popocatepetl — reaches an altitude of 17,753 ft, 
The frontier line separating M. from Texas is the great 
Rio Grande del Norte, besides which river there are the 
Bravo del Norte, Colorado, Grande de Santiago, and 
Conchas — all streams of magnitude, The chief lakes 
are those of Chapula, Mexico, and Parras. The soil of 
M.is among the richest in the world, producing the 
finest of tropical fruits and flowers, valuable timber 
and dyewoods, the cereals, and important medicinal 
drugs and spices. The pouca of the Mexican mines 
include wiver—long the great staplo of export, the 
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annual average produce being valued at $15,000,000 — 
iron, copper, lead, tin, quicksilver, alum, and precious 
stones, The manufacturing industry of M. is almost 
nil, owing to the chronic political convulsions under 
which it has suffered for over half a century. The 
foreign commerce of the country is carried on chiefly 
with the U. 8., England, France, and Germany. The govt., 
re-established in 1807, is a federative republic, the pow- 
ers of which are divided into executive, legislative, and 
judiciary functions, The first consists of a president 
and vice-president, elected quadrennially ; the legisla- 
ture of a senate of two members for each state, and a 
house of representatives to which one member is re- 
turned by each political division of the commonwealth. 
More than one-half the pop. are Indians, who speak the 
Aztec or old Mexican language. The Spanish Creoles, 
or “whites” born in America of European descent, 
constitute the aristocracy of the country. For the year 
1853-4, the receipts were est, at $39,000,000, against an 
expenditure of $38,000,000, and the publio debt at that 
time was $144,653,785. Under President Gonzales, who 
was succeeded by Diaz in 1884, many liberal grants 
for railway construction were made, chiefly with par- 
ties from the U. 8., and hundreds of miles are in pro- 
cess of building. The army within the last few years 
has been reduced from 30,000 to 18,000 men. Navy. 
Mexico has practically no navy unless a few small 
war-vessels can be called such. This country, supposed 
to have been first peopled by the Toltecs, an Indian race 
from near the Rocky Mts., became, in course of cen- 
turies, displaced by the Azteca (q. v.) M. was con- 
quered by Cortez, 1519. From that period it became a 
colony of Spain, governed by a succession of viceroys, 
till 1813, when an insurrection broke out against the 
foreign rule, a national con was assembled, and a 
declaration of independence given forth. In 1821, Itur- 
bide (q. v.) established a brief constitutional monarchy. 
Then followed 15 years of endless revolution. In 1836 
Texas declared her independence, and in 1815-6 war 
broke out with tho U. States, resulting in the triumph 
of the latter in 1848. In 1801, England, France, and 
Austria intervened to put a stop to the anarchy which 
prostrated the country, and to obtain satisfaction for 
outrages inflicted on, and debts due to, their respective 
subjecta. A French force landed; next followed the 
arrival and crowning of the unfortunate Maximilian of 
Austria (q.v.) as empercr, after whose defeat and death, 
the govt. reverted to the hands of Juarez (q.v.), the fore 
mer president. From 1865, the old state of insurrection 
resumed Its sway until after the death of Juarez in 1872, 
Under the rule of his successor, Lerdo, the country had 
become comparatively tranquil. In 1876, a revolution 
under Diaz was successful.and Lerdo compelled to fly the 
country. Pop. (1890), 11,63?,,24.— Mexico, a finely sitv- 
ated and well and regularly built city, C. of the above 
republic, is situated on an extensive elevated plateau, 
in N. Lat. 19° 27’ 5", W. Lon. 999 5’. This, the oldest 
city in America, possessed, under the Aztec empire, and 
prior to its subjugation by Cortez, a refinement and 
civilization which recall to us tliat of Thebes, in an- 
cient Egypt, and which are admirably depicted in the 
graphic pages of Prescott, tbe American historian. 
Pop, est. 250,000, 

Mexico, in Missouri, a vill., C. of Audrian co., abt. 108 
m. W.N.W. of 8t. Louis. 

Mex'ico, (Gulf of,) a great mediterranean sea con- 
necting with the N. Atlantic Ocean by the Florida 
Channel, and with the Caribbean Seu by the Channel 
or Passage of Yucatan, bet. N. Lat. 189-319, and W. 
Lon. 819-98?, Length, E. to W., 1,200 m.; average 
width, 650 m. Area, abt. 800,000 sq. m. This great 
expanse of water surface, in form resembling three 
segments of an irregular circle, is subject to heavy 
gnles (nortes) blowing bet. Nov. and April, and much 
dreaded by navigators. The Gulf of M.is singularly 
clear of islands, reefs, &c.; has no tides of any impor- 
tance, with one principal current setting W.N.W. 
bet. Capes Catoche and San Antonio; and the color of 
its waters is of a deep indigo-blue, darker and more 
intense than that of the ocean. 

Weyerbeer, Giacomo, (mi’iir-bdr,) [Jacon MEYER 
BEER,] an illustrious German composer, n. of Jewish 
parents, at Berlin, in 1794. At the age of 9 years he 
was accounted one of the finest pianists in Germany. 
His first successful opera, Romilda e tanza, was 
brought out in Italy in 1818, but it was not until the 
appearance of Robert le Diable in Paris, 1831, that he 
became recognized as one of the greatest masters of 


the age. To that brilliant production succeeded others, 
not less powerful and popular — The Huguenots (1836) ; 
Le Prophéte (1849); L Etoile du Nord a The Par- 
don of Ploérmel 5. p. 1863. 
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Meze’reon. (Bot) Soe DAPHNE. 


MIO 


Mezzo, (mét’zo.) [It., half] (Mus) A term varfously 
employed in a compound sense: thus, mezzo-forte, a 
medium degree of force; mezzo-piano, of softneas; 
mezzo-roce, with a medium fulness of sound; mezzo- 
soprano, a compass of the female voice between the so- 
prano or treble, and the contralto or counter-tenor. 

Mezzo-relievo, (Sculp.) See RELIEF. 

Mezzotinto, (-tin'lo.) See ENGRAVING. 

Mi, One.) (Mus) In the scale of Guido, the third note 
of six hexachords, expressed in the natural hexachord 
by the letter E, and constituting the third note of the 
major scale. 

Miako, (me-a'ko,) or Mearo, a large city of Japan, for- 
mer metropolis of that empire, and present residence 
of the Mikado. It is situated in the X.W. of the island 
of Niphon, 240 m. W. of Yeddo, and forms the grand 
centre of Japanese civilization. Pop. in 1872, about 
315,000. 

Miami, (mi-ah'me,) in Indiana, a N. central co.; area, 
884 sq. m.' C. Peru.—In Kansas, an eastern county, 
bordering on Missouri ; area, 576 &q. m. C. Paola.—1n 
Ohio, a western county; area, 460 sq. m. Capital, 


Troy 

Miami Mist. (Bot) See CoSMANTRUR. 

Miasma, pl. MIASMATA, (mi-dz’mah.) See MALARIA. 

Mirva, (me-ak'vah,) «town of N.W. Hungary, on a river 
of same name, 48 m. N.N.E. of Presburg. Pop. 11,000. 

Mica, (mi'kaA.) (From L. mico, to glitter.) (Min.) A 
mineral of a follated structure, called also tale, glimmer, 
and Muscovy glass, It consists of a number of thin 
lamine adhering to each other; and has long been 
used as a substitute for glass, particularly in Russia. 
Its chief constituents are silica, alumina, potash, and 
oxide of iron. It is one of the substances which con- 
stitute granite. — Mica-schist is, uext to gneiss, one of 
the most abundant ef the Metamorphic Rocks (q. v.). 
It consists of alternate layers of mica and quartz, but 
is sometimes composed almost entirely of the thin and 
shining plates or scales of mica, and from this it pusses 
by insensible gradations into clay-slate. 

Mienh, (Book of.)(mi'kak) (Script.) A canonical 
book of the Old Testament, written by the minor 
prophet Micah, of whom all that we know is that he 

rophesied during the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and 

ezekiah. In the book of his name, M. censures the 
reigning vices of Jerusalem and Bamaria, and launchea 
the denunciations of God against the kingdom. 

Mice, (mis.) (Zodl.) Tho plural of Mouse. 


Muripa, 

Michael, (mi‘kdl.) (Script.) The archangel mentioned 
in the old Testament as being the special guardian of 
the Israelites. See MICHAELMAS. 

Mi'ehael, the cognomen borne by the following Eastern 
emperors: M, I. (called Ranyabe) s. Stauracius, 811 A. D., 
and abdicated two years afterward. — M. 1I. (surnamed 
the Stammerer and the Phrygian) s., after murdering 
Leo the Armenian, 820 A. D.; D. 829. — M. III., son of 
Theophilus, 539-867. — M. 1V. (the Paphlagonian), 1034— 
1041. —M. V. ( Calaphates), 1011-2. — M. VI. (Stratioticus), 
1056-7. —M. VIL. ( Parapinaces) s. Romanus III, in 1071; 
D. 1078. — M. VILL. ( Paleologus) usurped the throne in 
1260, and took Constantinople. He made an ineffectual 
attempt to restore the former unity of the E. aud W. 
churches, and p. in 1282, 

Mi'chael-Angelo Buonarotti, (-dn‘je-lo boo-o- 
nah-rót'te,) one of the greatest of Italian artists — painter, 
sculptor, architect, — was B. of a noble family in Tus- 
cany, 1474. He studied art under Ghirlandaio, and 
early acquired the favor and patronage of Lorenzo “ the 
Muguificent " (see MEDICI). In 1505 he repaired to Rome 
at the invitation of Pope Julius II. and there designed 
the world-famous cathedral church of St. Peter, and 
decorated with frescoes the ceiling and walls of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. Under Clement VIL, 
M.-A. rebuilt the library and chapel of San Lorenzo, 
Florence, and in 1529 helped to fortify and shared im 
the defence of that city against a Papal army. In 1646 
he was appointed architect for the completion of St. 
Peter's, Rome, un in 1606, and erected the Farnese 
palace and others of the architectural glories of the Holy 
City. D. 1563. Asa painter, M.-A.'s fame reste chiefly 
upon his Last Judgment, a fresco in the Sistine Chapel, 
which contains abt. 300 figures, and occupied the artist 
eight years. Asa sculptor, his masterpiece is commonly 
deemed to be the statue of Moses in the church of San 
Pietro in Vinculo. 

Mi’chael, (St.) See Azores. 

Michelet, Jurrs, (meshga',) a brilliant gench his 
torian, B. in Paris, 1798, in 1832 6. M. Guize’ 4s prof. of 
history at the Sorbonne, and in 1838 was appointed ta 
the chair of history and moral philosophy a the Col- 
lege de France, which he lost in 1852 throueh refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Empire after the 
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état. M.a principal works are, a History of the 
French Revolution (7 vols., 1847-52), and a History of 
France (14 vols., 1833-62). D. 1874. 
Michaelmas, (mi'cel-mds.) (Eccl) The feast of St. 
Michael, observed on the 20th September. 
Michigan, (mish'e-gdn,) a N.W. State of tho American 
Union, geographically divided into two distinct penin- 
aulas, the upper one of which is b. N. by Lake Superior, 
N.E. by Canadian territory, S. by the Lower Peninsula, 
Lake Michigan, and Wisconsin, and W. by the latter 
State; the lower division, separated from the upper on 
the N.by the Straits of Mackingw, is b. E. by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, S. by Ohio and Indiana, and 
W. by Lake Michigan. Unite area, 50,243 sq. m., or 
35,995,520 acres. Extent of the Upper and smaller pen- 
insula — length, 316 m.; breadth, fluctuating bet. 36 
and 120 m. The 8. division is 416 m. long, by from 50 
to 300 m. wide. Aggregate lake-shore line, 1,400 miles. 
The Upper, or N., Peninsula consists chiefly of an ele- 
vated platenu, expanding into the Porcupine mountain- 
system, attaining a maximum height ef some 2,000 ft. 
Its shores along Lake Superior are eminently bold and 
picturesque, and its area is rich in minerals, its product 
of copper constituting an important source of tog A 
Both divisions are heavily wooded, and the 8. one, in 
addition, bousts of a deep, rich, loamy soil, throwing up 
excellent crops of cereals and other agricultural pro- 
duce. Its interior water-system comprises the rivers 
(in the 8. peninsula) Au Sable, Huron, Saginaw, and 
Raisin -—all emptying into Lakes Erie and Huron; 
with the Kalamazoo, Grand, Manistee, Muskegon, and 
St. Joseph, having their outlets in Lake Michigan. The 
Menomonee is the main stream of the upper section 
and falls into Green Bay. The chief islands included 
within the State limits are those of Isle Royale and 
Grand Island, in Lake Superior, and those of Drum- 
mond, Mackinaw, Beaver, Bois Blanc, &c., at the lower 
end of Lake Michigan, and bet. it and the Canadian 
shore. The climate is generally mig and humid, though 
the winter colds are severe. The chief staples of farm 
husbandry include the cereals, grasses, maple sugar,sor- 
qum tobacco, fruits and -stufťs. In 1890, 4. had 
,U08 farms, compared with 98,786 in 1870, 62,422 in 
1800, and 34,089 in 1850. Of these 138,597 were oceupicd by 
tho owners, 5,015 rented, and 10,396 farmed upon shares, 
In sizo they were chiefly as follows : 45,029 farms of be- 
tween 20 and 50 acres, 55,177, between 50 and 100 acres, 
and 45,3990 between 100 and 500 acres. In the same 
year, M. produced 36,844,229 bushels of corn from 
a total of 019,820 acres, 35,537,097 bushels of wheat from 
a total of 1,822,752 acres, 18,199,493 bushels of outs 
from a total of 536,167 acres, 1,204,523 bushels of barley 
from 64,509 acres, 265,440 bshs. of rye from 22.834 acres, 
and 413,180 bushels of buckwheat from 53,955 acres; 
showing a very great increase over the similar crops 
for 1870, especially in corn, the increase being over 
22,000,000 bushels, of wheat, nearly 20,000,000 bushels, 
and of oats, 10,000,000 bushels, over 1870, the items 
of which were as follows: wheat 16,265,773 bushels, ryo 
141,503 bshs., [ndian corn 11,086,238 bshs., oats 8,954,400 
bshs., barloy 834,558 bshs., buckwheat 436,755 bushels, 
Copper is largely mined and coal also, but to a limited 
extent. Inland communication is provided for by an 
admirably organized railroad system, and by the St. 
. Mary's Ship Canal, connecting Lakes Huron and Supe- 
rior. MM. is politically divided into 83 cos. ; ita chief 
urban centres are Detroit, Lanaing (cap.), Ann Arbor, 
"Marquette, Bay City, Niles, Ypsilanti, Grand Haven, &c, 
The governor of tho State is elected biennially. The leg- 
islature consists of a Senate of 32 members, and a House 
of Representatives of 100 mombers, all chosen bi-yearly. 
Tho present constitution dates from August 5, 1850, and 
the State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 
1l Representatives, In 1870, the debt of M. was $2,885,- 
023, and the assessment of land $266,929,278. Thedebt 
in 1886 was reduced to 401,100; and the total pro- 
perty assessed at $810,000,000. Education is largely dif- 
fused and most excellontly conducted and provided for. 
The State university at Ann Arbor, the colleges of Detroit 
&nd Kaamazoo, the Albion Female College, the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti, and the State Agricultural 
College at Lansing, are chief among the academic insti- 
tutions. Af. (a term of Chippeway origin, and signify- 
ing “Great Lake) was discovered and first settled by 
French Canadians, who, in 1670, founded Detroit, the 
pioneer of a series of trading-posta on the Indian fron- 
tier. During the “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” following 
the French loss of Canada, M. became the scene of a 
sanguinary struggle between the whites and aborigi- 
nes. In 1796, it became annexed to the United States, 
which incorporated this region with the N.W, Terri- 
tory, and then with Indiana Ter., till 1803, when it be- 
caine territorially indep. A. was the theatre of warlike 
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operations during the war of 1812 with Great Britain, 

and in 1819 was authorized to be represented by ono 

delegate in Congress; in 1837 she was admitted into 
the Union as a State, and in 1869 ratified the 15th 
Amendment tothe Fed. Constitution. 

Mion teem (Lake,) one of the 5 great inland lakes 
of the N. American continent, and the second in point 
of magnitude, lies bet. those of Huron and Superior, 
connecting with the former at its N.W. extremity by 
the Straits of Mackinaw. Of elongated oval form, its 
length N. to S. is abt. 360 m.; its width varies from 80 to 
100 m., and it has an area of 24,150 sq. m. It lies at an 
elevation of 600 ft. above tide level, and has an esti- 
mated depth of 900 feet. On its N.W.side is Green 
Bay, a considerable inlet, extending some distance in- 
land. Its waters are clear, its navigation easy, and it 
has on its shores the flourishing cities of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Grand Haven, 

Mickiewicz, ApAM, (meels-ke-a'vich,) an eminent Po 
lish poet, ». in Lithuania, 1795, early joined the univer- 
sity of Wilna, and by a volume of poems which he pub- 
lished in 1822, placed himself at the head of the bards 
of his country. In 1824 he was exiled by order of the 
Russian govt., and in 1540 became prof. of the Slavonic 
language and literature in the College of France. D. 
in Constantinople, 1855, while employed on a mission 
for the French govt. 

Microbe. The general title now frequently given to 
the microscopic plants, including the bacteria, bacilli, 
etc., which are found to pure important a part in 
the eo ^omy of the earth, both in the causation of 
disease and in many useful operations of nature, such 
as fermentation, putrefaction, nitrification, etc. 

Micrometer, (-krón'etür.)' (From Gr. mikros, small, 
suu metron, measure.) (Opt) An instrument fitted to 
telescopes or microscopes for the purpose of measuring 
smali angles with precision. 

Microphone. An instrument which detects very 
faint sounds, such as those made by the walking of a 
fly. It is based on the principle of variations in elec- 
tric conductive power. 

Microcosm, (mi'kro-kózm.) [From Gr. mikros, little, 
and kosmos, the universe.) A name given by some 
writers to man, on account of a supposed correspond- 
ence between the qualities of his nature and those of 
the universe. See MACROCOSM. 

Mieroscope, (mikróz-kóp.) [From Gr. mikros, and 
skopeo, I exumine.] (Opt) An instrument consisting 
of an arrangement of lenses which enables the observer 
to see an object, or its true image, nearer than with the 
naked eye, and magnified accordingly. Microscopes 
are either simple or compound. By the former we look 
directly at the object; by the latter, at to magnified 
image. The increase of apparent magn f rie obtained 
by theemployment of lenses is proporti; ri to the dif- 
ference of the distance of an object fro? the lens and 
the distance at which it can be seen wi / 1,rt such as- 
sistance. This latter distance (the dista ;.« cf distinct 
vision of minute objects with the nake e^) varies in 
different persons and at different period of life. Some 
authors adopt ten inches as the standa d, nnder ordi- 
nary circumstances, and its decimal chanicter makes it 
a convenient multiplier or divisor. Ths M. has been 
greatly improved of late years, and it is extensively 
employed by medical men in the investigation of 
healthy and diseased structure, and by paturiists in 
the examination of the minute structure of animals, 
vegetables, &c. So important are the discoveries that 
have been made by it, that several branches of &cienco 
have been entirely changed.—Solar M. See Macio Law- 
TERN, MICROPHONE. See TELEPHONE, p. 980, 

Midas, (midd;) (My) A king of Phrygia who ob- 
tained from Bacchus the gift of changing everything 
he might tonch into gold. This brought its own pun- 
ishment, since the very food which he placed in his 
mouth became transmuted into the precious metal. He 
then appealed to Bacchus, who ordered bim tc bathe in 
the river Pactolus, the sands of which ever, fterward 
were golden. The fable also exists that M. hiving de- 
cided in favor of Pan in à musical contest of the lutter 
with Apollo, the offended deity changed his cars into 
those of an ass, as a sign of his stupidity and want of 
taste. — ( Zoŭl.) See MARMOSET. 

Midas’-ear. (Zotl.) See AURICULIDA. 

Middelburg, (mid'di-boorg,) a seaport of Holland, Q 
p. Zealand, on the island of Walcheren, 4 m. N.E. of 
Flushing. Pop. 16,180. 

Middle Ages, (Whe,) (mid'd! a'gés.) (Hist) That 
period in the history of Europe which begins with the 
final destruction of the Roman empire, and is consid. 
ered, by some, to end with the taking of Constanti- 
nople; by others, with the Reformation, the discovery 
of America, or tho invention of prirting. Accordimg 
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te Hallam, who has written a history of this period, it: Midianites, (mid’e-din-itz.) (Script.) A nomadic people 


extends from the invasion of France by Clovis, a. D. 486, 
to that of Naples by Charles VIII., 1 In any case, 
it comprises a period of about ten centuries. In gen- 
eral, it was that period in the history of repe in 
which the feudal system was established and developed 
down to the most prominent events which led' to its 
overthrow. The first centuries of this period are often 
called the Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when 





Fig. 412. — MIDDLE AGES — A NURSING-RUOM. 


we consider the condition of the barbarous tribes by 
whom the Roman institutions were overthrown. To- 
wards the close of the M. A., the revival of letters, tho 
increase of knowledge, and the formation of a wealthy 
and influential class in society, distinct alike from the 
nristocracy and the peasantry, tended, even before the 
Reformation, both to the diminution of the power of 
the hierarchy and the decay of the feudal system. 

Mid'dleport, in Ohio, a vill. of Meigs co., on the Ohio 
river, abt. 2 m. below Pomeroy. 

Middàlesborough,  (mid'iiz-bro) an important 
manuf. town of England, N. Riding co. York, on the 
Tees, 16 m, N.E. of Darlington. Here are very exten- 
sive iron-works and collieries. Pop. 39,585. 

Middlesex, (mid'd-séks,) a S.E. co. of England, bet. 
Herts on the N. and Surrey on the 8. It is separated 
from the latter by the Thames, and London, the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, occupies a large segment of 
its surface. Area, 281 &q. m. C. Brentford. . (ex- 
cluding London) 2,538,882. 

Middlesex, (mid'di-scks, in Canada W. a S.W. co.; 
«rea, 1,039 sq. m.; C. London. Pop. 75,740.— In Con- 
necticut, a co., skirted by Long Island Sound; area, 430 
eq. m.; Caps. Haddam and Middletown. Pop. 36,099. — 
In M a N.E. central co., b. ou N. H.; Caps. 
Concord and Lowell.—In New Jersey,a N.E. central 
county ; area, 460 square miles; County 8 New 
Brunswick.—In Virginia, an E. county, b. on W. by 
Chesapeake Bay ; C. Urbana. 

Middleton, (mid'dL*iin) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Lancaster, 5 m. N.E. of Manchester. Pop. 9,855. 

Middletown, (m&/di-own.) in Connecticut, a city, port 
of entry, und semi-cap. of Middlesex co., on the Con- 
necticut River, 24 m. N.E. of New Haven. It is a well 
built, handsome place, with thriving manuf. interests. 
In New York,a town of Orange county, about 7 miles 
N.W. of Goshen.—In Ohio, & town of Butler county, 
about 13 miles N.E. of Hamilton. 


who had for their direct progenitor Midian, 4th son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and who inhabited a tract 
epg bye ees mdi gore 
also a part of the Sinaitic n . They wors a 
false Baal-Peor, and greatly ned. the [m mb 
Midland, (mid'lánd,) in Michigan, a central co. in the 
Lower Peninsula ; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Midland. 
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(Copied trom an illuminated manuscript of 1410.) 


Mid-Lent. (Eccl) See LÆTARE SUNDAT. 
BMiddepere i EREE dist. of British India, 
napore, (mi a t. sh In 
pres. Bengal, bet. N. Lat. 21° 40-239, and E. Lon. 88°- 
889; area, 4,015 sq. m. It has a fertile soil drained by 
the Hooghly. C. Midnapore. Pop. 535,000. 
Midshipman, (mid'ship-mdn.) (Nav.) A kind of 
naval cadet whose duty it is to second the orders of the 
superior officers, and assist in the necessary businees 
of the vessel, whether aboard or ashore. He is usual 
appointed from the first class of naval volunteers. 
passed M. is one who is a candidate for a lieutenant's 
commission, after passing a preparatory examination. 
Midsummer, (-sim'mir.) (Calendar. The summer 
solstiee, about the 21st June; the 24th, known as Mid- 
summer day, is the feast-day of St. John the Baptist. 
Mid'wifery. [From A.8.med-wif.] ( Med.) That depart- 
ment of the science which concerns itself with delivery, 
and its allied subjects; — women who assist in parturi- 
tion being called midwives. M.is understood to include 
the study ef the anatomy of the parts of the female 
y concerned; the doctrine of conception and of 
sterility, and the signs and duration of pregnancy; 
parturition in all its varieties ; and the diseases peculiar 
to the puerperal state. To enter into details of such 
matters would be out of place in this work. 
Mieroslanwsk1, Louis, (me-ah-ro-slahv'ske,) a Polish 
patriot-general and author, B. in France, 1813, took e 
prominent part in heading the revolt in Posen, 1848, 
and afterward as commander-in-chief of the Badeners 
in their struggle with Prussia. In 1863 he acted for a 
short time as dictator during the Polish insurrection 
till superseded by Langiewicz. D.1870. His princi 
works are A History of the Revolution in Poland (1 
and A Hi: of the Revolution of 1830-1 (1842). 
Mifflin, THomas en d'art an American general and 
Btatesman, B. in Phila lelphia in 1744, was a delegate to 
the Continental Congress 30 years later, and served 
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with such dist inction during the War of the Revolutión 
as to be made major-general in 1777. In 1788 he took 
the place of Franklin in the presidency of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Penna., and was a member of the 
Convention which drew up the National Constitution in 
1789. After filling for 9 years the governorship of his 
native State, he D. in 1800. 

Mifflin, in Pennsylvania, a S. central co. ; area, 370 8q. 
m.; C. Lewistown. 

Mignard, PIERRE, (meen-yahr’,) (styled the ROMAN,)an 
eminent French painter, B. at Troyes in 1616. D. 1695. 

Mignet, FRANÇOIS AUGUSTE MARIE, (min'ya,) a distin- 
guished French historian, B. at Aix in 1796, member and 
perpetual secretary of the Society for Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences, and through life the intimate friend of M. 
Thiers, His chief work — one which has been frequently 
reprinted and translated — is a History of the French 
Revolution from 1789 to 1814 (2 vols. 8vo, 1824). 

Mignonette, (nin'yün-ét.) NI ( Bol.) See RESEDA. 

Migration of Birds, (megrá'shün. [From L. 
migro, I change my abode.| (Zoól.) The annual pas- 
sage of birds from one country to another in quest of 
food and a mild climate. Thus, the swallow and many 
other species migrate into soutbern climates during 
our winters, and return in the spring; whilst other 
species come to us for the winter and fly northwards 
in the spring. Migration is not confined to birds: the 
musk-ox, the reindeer, the Arctic fox, &c., are driven 
southward by the rigot of a polar winter. But the 
animal most remarkable for migrating is the Scandina- 
vian lemming. 

Miguel, Dom MARIA EVARISTO, (me-gail’,) a Portus 
prince; gonngor son of John VI., was B. in Lisbon, 1502; 
as chief of the absolutist ty usurped the throne in 
1838, to the exclusion his niece Dofía Maria, the 
lawful heir. By armed intervention on the part of 
England, the Miguelites were ultimately defeated and 
the queen restored, 1834. D. 1866. 

Mikado, (me-kah'do.) See JAPAN. 

Milam, (mi'ldm,) in Texas, an E. central co. ; area, 600 

.m.; C. Cameron. 

Milan, (me'lin,) ops Mediolanum,) a magnificent city 
of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same m ^, and former me- 
tropolis of Lombardy, 79 m. E.N.E. of Turin. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, this is one of the most imposing 
of European cities, its chief ornament beiug the famous 
Gothic Cathedral. M.is a great commercial emporium; 
the centre of the N. Italian silk-trade, and, after Venice, 
the principal publication market in the kingdom. This 
city is of supposed Gallic foundation, and became in- 
corporated with the Roman power, n.c. 191. Its subse- 

uent history is intimately associated with that of 
mbardy (q. v.). 

Milazzo, or Melazzo, (me-ld!'so,) a strongly fortified 
seaport of 8. Italy, in Sicily, p. Messina, 25 m. S.W. of 
Cape Faro, on a gulf of same name. Fop. 13,000. 

Mildew, (mil'ai.) (Bot) A word properly applied 
to the white moulds which affect the leaves of plants, 
as the German derivation (mehkl-thau, four dew) implies ; 
but at the present day extended to such productions 
us the dark mildew of wheat, or even to cases in which 
no parasitic fungus is present. The hop mildew, the 
rose mildew, the mildew of peaches and of grapes, are 
examples of the first, all of which yield to one or more 
dustings of sublimed sulphur. The wheat mildew, 
which arises from the attack of a species of Puccinia, is 
at present without any known remedy. 

Mile, (mil.) [From L. mille passuum, a thousand paces — 
the Roman A. of that length being equal to 1,614 Eng. 
yards, or abt. 11-12ths of our statute mile.] A meas- 
ure of length or distance, equal in England and the U. 
States to 8 furlongs, or 1,760 yards, or 5,280 feet. Of 
such M. there are 69:121. in a geographical degree, and 
60 in a nautical degree. The M. differs in length ac- 
cording to the custom of the several countries in which 
it is used. 

Mileage, (mil%.) [From mile.] (Amer. Pol) An al- 
lowance made by the U. 8. Congress to defray the trav- 
elling expenses of members to and from their legisla- 
tive visits to and from Washington. 

Miles, NELSON APPLETON. Gen. Miles, who sucoeeded 
Gen. Schofield as ranking officer of the U. S. Army in 
159», was born at Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839. 
He entered the Civil War with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and was mustered out as Major-Generai of 
volunteers, with a brilliant record. He afterward, 
entering the regular army ns Colonel, served ably in 
the Indian troubles of the West, did much to pacify 
the Apaches, Sioux, and other tribes, and was raised to 
the rank of Major-General of regulars. 

Milford (mil "ürd,)a seaport and naval arsenal and 
docky of England, in S. Wales. co, Pembroke, ou 
Miror Haven, a magnificent, lundlocked harbor 15 
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rfi. long, by 2 broad, and commodious enough to receive 
the entire British navy. Pop. 8,991. 

; a town of Worcester co, abt. 
34 m. 8.W. of Boston. 


Milhau, or Millan, (meel'lo,) a manuf. town ef 


France, dep. Aveyron, on the Tarn, 30 miles S.E. of 
Rhodez. Pop. 13,663. 

tary Fever, (mie-a-re.) [From L. milium, mil- 
let-seed.] (Med.) A malignant fever, so named from 
the eruption of certain pustules resembling millet- 
secds.—M. GLANDS. ( Physiol.) The small and extremely 
numerous glands which secrete the perspiration. 

‘rontier, (The,) (mil'eta-re.) (Geog.) 

A long, narrow belt of country interposing as a barrier 
bet. Austria (to which power it pelo) and the Turk- 
ish provs. It extends from the 8.W. corner of Tran- 
sylvania as far as the Adriatic. See AUSTRIA. 

Military Law. Sce Law. 
Militia, (me-lis'ah.) [L., military service.) A body 
of infantry and artillery soldiers regularly enrolled and 
trained, but not engaged in active service during a time 
of peace, being thus distinguished from a standing army. 
In Germany, they take the name of Landwehr; in 
France, until 1871, they were known as the Garde Na- 
tionale (National Guard). In the U. 8., M. was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, 1792, providing that all able - 
bodied white male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
45, except officers of government, members of Congress, 
mariners in service, and certain others, shall be en- 
rolled and arranged into brigades, regiments, compa- 
nies, &c., according to the regulations of the legislatures 
of the different States. They were to furnish them- 
selves with muskets, ball-cartridges, &c., at their own 
expense, but the general government was to provide 
ordnance and field-artillery. In time of rebellion, in- 
surrection, or invasion, tbe President of the U. States 
has power to call out the AM. of such States as he may 
deem expedient, and to keep them under arms 6 months; 
but the call must be made through the several gov- 
ernors, who are to judge whether it is juetified by the 
condition of affairs, and may refuse to sanction it if they 
think proper. 

Milk, (milk.) [From A. 8. melce] (Chem.) A fluid 
secreted by the mammary glands of the females of the 
class Mammalia, after they have brought forth their 
young, and during the period in which their offspring 
are too immature to live upon ordinary food. This fluid, 
which is only produced from the body on occasion of 
suckling, is, notwithstanding, constantly formed. It is 
the proper sustenance of the animal itself: all the nu- 
tritive parts of food being formed into chyle, and chyle 
into milk. It is of an opaque white color, a mild sac. 
charine taste, and a slightly aromatic smell. When al- 
lowed to stand for some time, it undergoes spontaneous 
changes, and is resolved into its component parte, 
throwing up a white, thick, unctuous cream to its sur- 
face; the fluid beneath becoming thinner than before, 
and of a pale-bluish color. The proximate elements of 
M. are; — 1. the aroma, or odorous volatile principle, 
called butyrin, which passes off, when it is fresh milked, 
in the form of visible vapor; 2. water, which constitutes 
the greatest part; 3. fatty matters, from which the 
cream is formed; 4. curd, which is the caseous matter 
that coagulates ; 5. sugar, which, with the water, &c., 
forms the serum of M.; 6. some neutral salts, such as 
phosphate of lime, iodide of potassium, chloride of cal- 
cium, &c., which are accidental, not being found at all 
times, nor in all M. Human M. is very sweet and thin; 
the nearest in resemblance to this is the M. of asses, 
next that of mares, then that of goats, and lastly that 
of cows, Rennet, prepared of the juices of such animals 
as chew the cud, being mixed with M., congulates it 
into a uniform mass, which may be cut with a knife, 
and which spontaneously separates into whey and curds. 
When M. contained in wire-corked bottles is cautiously 
heated to the boiling point in à water-bath, the oxygen 
ot the included small portion of air under the cork 
seems to be combined, and the M. will afterwards keep 
fresh for a considerable time; av green gooseberries and 
peas do by the same treatment. By evaporating to 
dryness, and powdering, M. can be brought to a condi- 
tion in which it will keep for a length of time. In this 
case an artificial M., called condensed M., can be formed 
by dissolving the powder in tepid water, which is use- 

fur in sea-voyages, especially for children, The business 

in condensed milk, chiefly now in a semi-liquid form, and 
put up in tin cans, has of late years casumed enormous 
oroportions. 

—S»e BUTTER and CHEESY. 

(Med.) The fever which preeedes or 

accompanies the secretion of milk in women recently 

delivered. 1t comes on generally about the third day 
after delivery, and is characterized by quick pulse; in- 
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creased heat; redress of face ; diminution or temporary 
sugpension of the lochial discharge; tumefaction or 
tension of the breasts. It commonly terminates in 24 
hours, and often with profuse perspiration. It requires 
the use of antiphlogistics, with dry diet. 

Milk’-vetch, (-véch.) (Bot.) Boo ASTRAGALUS. 

Milky Way. (Ast) See GALAXY. 

Mil, (mil.) (Gr. mul.) (Machin.) A complicated en- 
gine, or combination of machinery, to effect purposes 
which require great force. Tho power employed is 
gometimes water, sometimes wind, and at others steam 
or horses. The principle is always the same: a main 
shaft enters the works, to which wheels with cogs, or 
drums and bands are affixed; other wheels are then 
connected with these in various directions, and the re- 
sulting force applied to any intended purpose. When 
corn is to be ground, large stones, cut in grooves, are 
made to work one against the other in such a manuer 
a8 to break or pulverize the grain. 'l'here are also bark 
mills, paper mills, oil mills, silk, cotton, and flax mills, 
saw mills, &c. 

Mill, (mil.) (From Fr. mille, a thousand. 
States, a fictitious money of account, equ 
& cent, or the 1-1000th of a dollar. 

Mill, James, a British historian and political economist, 
B. at Montrose, 1773; D. in London, 1836, He has writ- 
ten much that is of standard value; as witness his Jfis- 
tory of British India (5 vola. 8vo., 1817-19); the Liberty 
of the Press ; the Law of Nations; Elements of Political 

; and Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind. Mis son, Jonn STUART M., B. in London, 1806, es- 
tablished his reputation, in 1843, by the publication of 
A System af Logic, Rationative and Inductive, a work the 
success of which paved the way for The Principles of 
Political Economy, with some of their Applications to So- 
cial Philosophy (1848). His later works &re an Essay on 
Liberty, An Examination Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy (1865), and the Subjection af Women (1860), in 
which he avows himself a partisan of what has been pop- 
ularly termed the * Woman’sRightsMovement.” D.1873. 

Millard, (mü'ldrd,) in Utah a W. co., b. on Ne- 
vada; area, 5,000 sq. m. ; C. Fillmore City. 

Mill'-dam. (Civ. Engin. A mound or dyke raised to 
block up a water-course so as to permit the water to 
reach a height that will suffice to turn a mill-wheel. 

Milledgeville, (mil/lj-vi,) a city and former O. of 


In the U. 
to 1-10th of 


Georgia, in Baldwin eo., on the Oconee, 158 m. N.W. 


of Savannah. It is a well situated and handsomely 
built place, and is the seat of the chief State institu- 
tions. Pop. 2,750. 

Mille Lac, (mél/idk,) [Fr., “Thousand Lakes,"] in 
Minnesota, an E, central co. ; area, 550 sq. m. ; C. Prince- 


ton. 

Millennium, (mil-Iin'ne-um.) [L., a thousand years’ 
time.) (col. Hist.) A certain period in the history of 
the world, lasting for a long indefinite space (vaguely a 
thousand years), during which the kingdom of "Messiah 
will, according to tradition, be visibly established on 
the earth. In the Mosaic account of creation, we find 
the primitive ground for making the victorious era of 
the church last a thousand years. That account was 
regarded by the Jews and by the Judaie Christians as 
a type of the destinies of creation. Now, by a strictly 
literal interpretation of the 4th verse of the 90th Psalm, 
it was supposed that a day of God was arithmetically 
equal to a thousand years; hence the six days of crea- 
tion were understood to indicate that the earth would 
pase through 6,000 years of labor and suffering, to be 
foliowed by a seventh day — that is, 1,000 years of rest 
and happiness. In the th cent., the Church formally 
rejected millenarianism. The expectation of the Last 
Day in the year 1000 A, D. reinvested the doctrine with 
a trausitory importance; but it lost all credit again 
when the hopes, so keenly excited by the Crusades, 
faded away before the stern reality of Saracenic sucecss, 
Atthe timeof the Reformatien, the awful suffering and 
wide-spread desolation of the time, led pious hearts to 
solace themselves with the hope of a peaceful and glori- 
ous future; and millenarianism once more experienced 
a partial revival. The common Christian conception ofa 
millennium without a visibly present Christ, as held 
at the present day, is little different, so far as results 
are concerned, from the belief of philosophers in the 

rfectibility of the race. 

Millepede, (mi/le-péd.) [From L. mille, a thousand, 
and pes, pedis, a foot.) (ZouL) A popular name of many 

a 


Miller, Huan, (mW'lür,)a distinguished Scottish geol- 
ogist and author, n. at Cromarty, 1802, of humble prr- 
entage, became early in life a working stone-mason, 
and in the quarries imbibed a taste for and acquired a 

found KnoWledas of geology. M.'s brilliant reputa- 
n resta upon 3 o 
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(1844); Footprints ofthe Creator (1849); and The Testimony 
of the Rocks, or Geology inits Bearingson the Two Theolo- 
gies, Natural and Revealed (1957). D. by suicide, 1856. 

Miller, in Georgia, a 8.W.co.; area, 300 sq. m.; QC. 
Colquitt. Fop. $3,091. — In Missouri, a 8. central co.; 
area, 510 sq. m. ; C. Tuscumbin. 

Millet, (mil/lét.) (Bot.) A common name for various 
species of small seed-corn ; more particularly Panicum 
miliaceum and miliare. — GERMAN M.,a variety of Se- 
taria italica. — INMAN M., Sorghum vulgare. — ITALIAN 
M., Setaria italica. 

Millesimo, (mil-le-sé’mo,) a small town of N.Jtaly, in 
Piedmont, on the Bormida. It was the scene of oue of 
the first victories of Napoleon I., won against the Aus- 
trians, April 14, 1796. 

Milliard, (mil'l-dr.) [Fr., from L. mille, a theusand.] 
(Numer.) The number of a thousand millions. 

Eam (mil'le-grdm.) Bee METRIC SYSTEM. 

Millilitre, (mil-le-ie'tr.) See METRIC SYSTEM. 

Millimetre, (mil-le-ma'tr. See Metric System. 

Milliken’s Bena, (mil'le-kinz,) in Louisiana, a vill 
of Madison par., on the Mississippi, 55 m. N. of Vick» 
burg, was the scene of a fierce encounter, June, 18 
bet. a Confederate force under Gen. MacCullough a 
one of colored troops supported by part of the 23d Iowa 
regt. under Gen. Dennis, in which the former were de 
feated, after several hours' hard fighting. 

Milling, (mil'ling.) [From Eng. mill.] (Mach?n) A 
process in coining, which consists in stamping the coim 
by means of a machine called a mill, in place of striking 
it with a hammer, the method formerly employed. This 
engine will coin 20,000 blanks in one day. The blanks 
are circular pieces of metal, of a proper size, thickness, 
and weight, and with flat, smooth surfhces, suited to 
receive the impressions of the dies, which are of steel, 
and have engraved upon them the figures, &c., to be 
stamped on the coins. The blank is fixed between the 
dies, and an impression is taken from both at once, 
The word milling is applied also to the production of 
small transverse corrugations on the edges of the heads 
of screws, intended to make it more easy to turn them 
round by the fingers, and also to those on the edges of 
coins to prevent the fraudulent removal of the metal at 
the edge. 

Million, (mil'yin.) jer from L. mille, a thousand 
(Numer.) The sum of ten hundred thousand, written 
1,000,000. 

Mills, (milz,) in Jowa, a W.S.W. co., on the Nebraska 
border; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Glenwood. 

Mill Springs, (springz,) in Kentucky, a locality in 
Wayne co., on the Cumberland River, 100 m. 8. of Frank- 
fort, celebrated for a great battle fought near it, Jan. 19, 
1862, bet. Gen. Crittenden's Confederate command, 
10,000 strong, and 28,000 national troops under Gen. Q. 
H. Thomas, which resulted in the defeat of the former 
with the loss of Gen. Zollicoffer. 

Millstone, (milstón. (AMi.) Seo BUHR-STONE. 

Mill'ville, in New Jersey, a town of Cumberland co, 
nbt. 40 m. 8. by E. of Camden. 

Milne-Ed wards, Henri, (miln-/d'wórdz,) one of the 
most profound naturalists of the age, and the most 
eminent living representative of the French scheol of 
natural history, B. in Bruges, 1800, became prof. of 
natural history in the College of Henri IV., Paris, and 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, 1838; in 1841 he 
entered upon the chair of cosmology at the Jardin dea 
Plantes, and, three years later, prof. of zoólogy and 
comparative physiology at the Faculty of Sciences. Mia 
Jeading works are Te Natural Ilistory of the Crustacea 
(1834-41); Elements of Zodlogy (1834-7); und Researches 
into Ue Anatomy and Physi of Polypi (1842). 

Milo, (mi'io,) the famous wrestler of Crotona, whe, abt. 
500 B. c., trying to tear asunder an oak partly split by 
wedges, was caught in the rift, and killed by wild beasta 

Milo, TITUS ANNIUS PAPINIANUS, an eminent Roman of 
the 1st century n. C., and a partisan of Cicero, who in a 
caaual brawl killed his virulent enemy Clodius; on his 
trial, Cicero defended him, but unsuccessfully. 

Mi'lo, (anc. Melos,) an island of the Greek Archipelago, 
in N. Lat, 36? 45', E. Lon. 29? 23; arca, 65 sq. m. ; sur- 
face, mountainous; C. Milo. Pop. 4,000. The celebrated 
statue of Venus of Milo (Fig. 473), which is at present 
in the Louvre, was found in 1830 in the vicinity of Milo. 
In 1877, the missing arms of this statue were reported 
as found at Milo, but their genuineness is questioned, 

Milrea, (meel’ra,) pl. Mitre. In Portugal and Bra- 
zil, a current money of account; in the first-named 
country it is worth about $1.05, and in Brazil, when at 
par of exchange, 54 cents American. 

Milt, (milt.) [A. $.] (Zoöl.) The sperm or soft roe of 
male fishes. — ( Anat.) The spleen, a viecus situated im 
the left hypochondrivin under the diaphragm. 


his works — The Old Red Sandstone | Miltindes, (mil-t/a-deez.) The great Athenian general 
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who defeated the Pexsians at Marathon, and saved] from which the “ faithful " are summoned to prayers by 


Greece. Ho was hereditary 
tyrant of the Chersonesus, 
and had taken part in tho 
revolt of Ionia against Da- 
rius. Afterwards, for his 
misconduct of the war, he 
was tried and condemned, 
and p. in prison in 489, n. c. 

Milton, Jony, (mil’tin,) the 
most illustrious of the Eng- 
lish poets, was B. in London, 
1608, and graduated at Cum- 
bridge University in 1632. 
The next few years he 
passed tn rural retirement, 
engaged in the production 
of his fine ms Comus, 
DL’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, aud 
Lycidas. In 1638, while on a 
tour in Italy, he formed an 
acquaintance with Galileo. 
In 1644 appeared his great- 
est prose work Areapagitica, 
or a Plea for Unlicensed 
Printing—oue of the earliest 
appeals for the liberty of the 
press. In 1648-9, after the 
accession of Cromwell to 
power, M., a republican in 
political principles, was ap- 
pointed Latin secretary to 
the Council of State, and in 
this capacity replied to the 
strictures of Salmasius in 
the well-known Defence of 
the English People, writter 
in Latin, in 1650. In 1654 £ - AT 
his eyesight left him, and Fig. 473. — VENUS OF MILO. 
shortly afterward he com- See p. 602. 
menced his immortal epic—the Paradise Lost, the 
copyright of which he sold in 1667 for the sum of £5! 
Later appeared Samson Agonistes, a tragedy, and Para- 
dise Regained, a work which is far below the merits of 
his carlier works, although M., it is said, accounted it 
his masterpiece. D. in London, 1674. 

Milton, in Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 160 sq. m.; 
C. Alpharetta. 

Milwaukee, (niil-ivau'ke,) in Wisconsin, a 8, E. co., 
bordering on Lake Zlichigan; area, 249 square miles; 
C. Milwaukee. Pop. 235,737. An important city and 
port of entry, C. of above county on Lake Michigan, 
75 miles East of Madison. This is one of the most 
considerable commercial entrepôts in the N. W., has 
one of the best harbors upon the lalaes, and does quite 
an immense business in th receipt and shipment of 
grain. It is well and substantially built and admirably 
laid out. Pop. (189.') 4,150. 

Mime, (mins {From r. mimos, a buffoon.] (Dram.) 
In the anc. comedy, a person who acted any character 
by mere gesticulation and the like. See PANTOMIME. 

Mimesis, (mim-e'sis.) [Same deriv.] (Rhet) Imita- 
tion of the voice and gestures of another person. 

Mimosa, (me-mo'zah.) (Bot) A genus of leguminous 
plants, O. Fübacez, comprising abt. 1,000 species, which 
are mostly herbs, undershrubs, or climbers, The leaves 
are twice pinnate, usually with a large number of ve 
small leaflets. In many species the leaves are sensi- 
tive; that is, when touched they close downwards (as 
do all the species when night comes on), and only re- 
cover their position after a lapse of time greater or less 
according to climate, season, weather, or the vigor of 
theindividual. The true Mimosas are almost all tropi- 
cal, chiefly American. M. pudica is the Sensitive plant, 
or Humble plant, of our hot-houses. 

Mimulus, (mim'uüs.) (Boti The Monkey-flowers, 
a genus of herbaceous plants, O. Scrophulariaceæ, with 
opposite mostly toothed leaves, quadrangular stems, and 
showy flowers which are generally solitary and axil- 


lary. 
Mimas, Cti, (ZoJl.) See MOCKING-BIRD. 
Mina, (mi’nah.) [Lat.] (Numis.) Among the ancient 
Greeks, an. Attic coin, 60 of which formed the (alent, 
contained 100 drachm:, and was equal to about $16. 


Also, a Greek weight, equal to 100 drachme, or 15 oz. 


8334 gr. 

Mina, Don Francisco Espoz Y, (henan) a Spanish gen- 
eral, B. near Pampluna, 1782, played a prominent part 
in the peus war carried on against the French in- 
vasion in 1808-10. D. 1836. 

Minaret, (min'a-rčt.) [From Ar. menarah, a lantern.] 
VArch. In Oriental mosques, &c., a round, slender 
tower or column, usually surrounded with balconies, 


































a “muezzm” stationed at the top, the use of bolls not 
being permitted in Mohammedan countries. 

Minargent, (min-drjent.) (Chem.) An alloy consist- 
ing of 100 parts by weight of copper, 70 of nickel, 5 
of antimony, and 2 of aluminium. It does mot equal 
silver in whiteness, malleability, resonance, and sp 
gr.; but as it considerably exceeds it in durability, 
metallic lustre, and maintenance of the white color, it 
is rapidly coming into use in the arts. 

Minas-Geraes, (mends-aha'ra-iz,) a S.E. p. of Brazil, 
bet. 8. Lat. 14° 25’-28°, and W. Lon. 40° 37—539 20/ ; area, 
160,847 sq. m. Surface, an elevated platean, well wa- 
tered, and with a rich soil. Gold and diamonds are 
mined in large quantities. C. Ouro-Preto. Pop. 1,450,000, 

Mincio, (meen'che-0,) a river of N. Italy, rising in the 
Lake of Garda, and emptying into the Po, 12 m. S.E. of 
Mantua, after a 8. course of 38 m. On its banks have 
been fought many battles — one in 1796, when Bona- 
parte defeated the Austrians ; in 1814, when the French 
under Eugene Beauharnais again gained a victory over 
the same enemy ; in 1848, Charles Albert, king of Sar- 
dinia, forced the Austrians under Radetzky to cross the 
M., and abandon its line of base. In the Franco-Italio- 
Austrian war of 1859, it again figured prominently Wn 
the operations of both armies. 

Mind, (mind. [From A. 8. gemynd.] (Philos. The 
intellectual power in man. * When the mind," says 
Locke, “ turns its view inwards upon itself, thinking ie 
the first idea that occurs; wherein it observes a great 
variety of modifications, whonce it frames to itself dis- 
tinct ideas. Thus, the perception annexed to any im- 
pression on the body by an external object is called 
sensation; when an idea recurs without the presence 
of the object, it is called remembrance; when sought 
after by the mind, and again brought into view, it is 
recollection; when the ideas are taken notice of, and, 
as it were, registered in the memory, it is attention; 
when the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and con- 
siders it on all sides, it is called study.” 

Minden, (meen'dén,) a fortif. manaf. town of Prussia, 
p. Westphalia, on the Weser, 60 m. E.N.E. of Miinster. 
In a great battle fought near it, Aug. 1, 1759, the allied 
English and Germans, under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, defeated the French army of Marshal Oontadés, 
Pop. 16,826. 

Mindoro, (meen-do/ro,) one of the Philippines group 
of islands in the E. Archipelago; bet. N. Lat. 12° 21'- 
18° 80’, E. Lon. 120° 24-1219 24^; area, 4,150 sq. m. Pop. 

000. 


Mine, (min.) [Fr.; L. mina.) A cavity under ground, 
formed for the purpose of obtaining minerals, and often 
very deep and extensive. The descent into it is by a 
pit, called a shaft, and the excavations which follow the 
minerals sought are called the workings. The art of 
mining includes the scientific knowledge requisite for 
opening and working mines, as well as preparing ores 
for use. The latter consists, in the first place, in break- 
ing in pieces the larger masses, and then freeing them, 
by means of water, from the earth which adheres to 
them; in the separation of the coarser substances from 
the finer, by means of a sieve that moves up and down 
in water; in the breaking of theore in stamping-mills, 
and in the separation of the finely interspersed metal 
from the stone or earth with which it is surrounded, 
&c. It also includes the final purification of the ore, 
by means of acids, by amalgamation, by fusion, £c. — 
(Mil.) A subterranean p: e under a wall or fortifica- 
tion, for the purpose of blowing it up. The gunpowder 
in the M. is ignited by means of a pipe or hose, made 
of coarse cloth, called a saucisson, extending from the 
chamber to the entrance of the gallery; to the end of 
it is fixed a match, that the miner who lights it may 
bave time to retire before the fire reaches the chamber, 
or place where the powder is lodged. But galvanism 
affords a safe and certain means of exploding M. at any 
moment, however distant they may be. The condueting 
wire from a galvanic battery is made to pass through 
the powder, within which is a portion of wire so thin 
as to become red-hot, or even to ignite when the electric 
current is transmitted through it. This explodcs the 
M.—The M. of a fortress are called countermines, the 
gallery of which runs under the covered way along the 
outer margin of the fosse. 

Mineral Green, (miw'ür-àl.) (Chem.) Carbonate of 
copper, resulting from the precipitating a hot solution 
of sulphate of copper by carbonate of soda. 

Mineral Kingdom. (Nat. Hist.) The inorganic 
portion of nature. Under this term, however, are not 

ncluded the inorganic products of organic beings, as 
sugar, resins, &c., although substances more remotely 
of vegetable or even animal origin are reckoned amóng 
minerals, as coal, fossils, &c. To the M. K. beloug 
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liquid and gaseous, as well as solid substances; water, 
atmospheric air, &c., are includod in it. 

Mineralogy, (min’ir-dl-o-je.) [From Eng. mineral, and 
Gr. logos, a description.] (Nut, Hist.) That branch of 
the science which makes us acquainted with the proper- 
ties and relations of minerals, and teaches us to char- 
acterize, distinguish, and class them without having 
recourse to analysis. See MINERAL KINGDOM. 

Min'eral Point, in Wi. a vill. of Iowa co., abt. 
47 m. W.8.W. of Madison. Pop. 3,215. 

Mineral Tallow or Adi . (Min.) A remark- 
able substance, also called Hatchetine. It is soft and 
flexible, yellowish-white or yellow, resembling wax or 
tallow, often flaky like spermaceti, inodorous, melting 
at 115-170°, and composed of abt. 86 carbon and 14 hy- 
drogen. 

Mineral Waters, a term usually applied to all sprin 
waters which possess qualities in relation to the anim 
body different from those of oruinary water. They are 
usually divided into four classes: ucidulous or carbon- 
uted, saline, chalybeate or ferruginous, and sulphurous. 
The Saline springs consist, in general, of salts of soda and 
lime, or of magnesia and lime, with carbonic acid and ox- 
ide of iron ; such are these of Pyrmont, Seidlitz, Epsom, 
&c. The Chalybeate or Ferruginous waters have a de- 
cidedly styptic taste, and are turned black by an infu- 
sion of gall-nuts; their iron is sometimes in the state 
of an oxide held in solution by carbonic acid: it some- 
times exists as a sulphate, and sometimes both as a sul- 

hate and carbonate: among them are the waters of 
fod, Pittsburg, Yellow Springs, Spa, Vichy, Chel- 
tenham, Tunbridge, &c. The Acidulous waters are char- 
acterized by an acid taste, and by the disengagement 
of carbonic acid: of this kind are the waters of Sweet 
Springs, Bath, &c. The Sulphurous waters are easily 
recognized by their disagreeable smell, and their prop- 
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erty of tarnishing silver and copper, which is a conse- | 


uence of their containing sulphuretted hydrogen: of 
this class are the waters of White, Red, and Salt Sul- 
phur in Virginia, Aix-la-Chapelle, Harrogate, and nu- 
merous others. Some mineral springs are hot or ther- 
mal. — Artificial mineral waters are produced in the 
laboratory of the chemist, and are either merely imi- 
tations of the natural waters, or composed of different 
ingredients so as to form compounds valuable for medi- 
cinal purposes, but not known toexist in nature. M.W. 
are often recommended in tle treatment of diseases of 
the skin, liver, spleen, and urinary organs; in dyspepsia, 
jaundice, gout, rheumatism, &c. They have been used 
as remedial agents from a very early period, and to the 
Romans we are indebted for the discovery not only of 
the mineral thermic springsin Italy, but of some of the 
most important in other parts of Europe. 

Mineral Yellow. (Chem.) A compound of exide 
and chloride of lead, obtained by digesting powdered 
litharge in a solution of common salt, washing, drying, 
and fusing the product. 

Minerva, (min-iir'vah.) (Myt.) The daughter of 
Jupiter, who sprang fully 
armed from his hoad, after 
he had eaten up his wife 
Metis (Fig. 474). She was 
the goddess of wisdom and 
of war, and the patroness 
of literature, the useful 
arts, agriculture, and all 
intellectual occupations, 
She was never wedded, 
though given to Vulcan. 
Athens was under her es- 
pecial protection. Her 
shield was the regis, and 
the owl was sacred to her. 

Mines Basin, or Bay 
(minz,) an indentation o 
the ocean on the N.W. 
central coast of Nova Sco- 
tia, communicating with 
the Bay of Fuudy through 
Mines Channel, and bav- 
ing its terminus in Cobe- 

m d Bay. 

Mingrelia, (ning-gre'le- 
ah.) [The anc. Colchis.] 
A p. of Asiatic Russia, 
forming part of the exten- 
sive territory of Trans- 
caucasia. It is mountain- 
ous, and the valleys fer 
tile. The chief town is Poti, 
at the mouth of the river 
Rion — the anc. Phasis. 

iiinho,(meen'o,)or ENTRE- 


"ig. 414.—MINERVA. 
(Copled from the colossal statue 
iu We Vatican.) 
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Dovro-x-Minno, a p. of Portugal, in the extreme N.W. 
of the country, b. N. by Galicia, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the river Minho, and 8. by Beira, from which 
it is separated by the river Douro, It has been called 
the Paradise of Portugal, and indeed it may be doubted 
if any territory in Europe of equal extent exhibits se 
much beauty. Area, 3,0948q. m. C. Braya. Pop. 988,986. 

Miniature, (mín'e-a-tür.) [From L. miniare, to color 
with vermilion.] (Paint.) A portrait painted on a very 
small scale, particularly one in water-colors done om 
vellum, ivory, or paper. 

Minim, (min'im.) [From L. minimus, the least.) 
(Pharm.) The smallest liquid measure: generally con- 
sidered as one drop. A fluiddrachm contains 60 M.— 
(Mus.) A note equal to two crotchets, or half a semi- 
breve, marked thus, Ø. 
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Minims, or Least BRETHREN, (min'imz.) [Same derive 
on the supposition that humility was to be theirdistin« 
guishing characteristic.] ( Eccl. Hist.) A religious ordet 
in the Roman Cath. Church, founded in Calabria in the 
15th cent. by St. Fraucis de Paula, and sostyled to dis- 
tinguish them from the Minorites. 

Minimum, (min'im-üm,) pl. MINIMA. [L., the least.] 
Generally, the least quantity assignable in à given case: 
—the converse of maximum (q. v.). 

Mining, (min'ing.) Sce MINE. 

Minion, (min'yGn.) (Print. See TYPE. 

Minister, (min'is-tir.) [L.] (Eccl.) The pastor or cure 
of a Reformed church or chapel, duly authorized to per- 
form religious worship in public, to administer the sac- 
raments, &c.— ( Pol.) One to whom a sovereign prince 
or state entrusts the administration of public affairs. 
See DIPLOMACY and AMBASSADOR, 

Minium, (min'e-iàim.) (Chem.) See LEAD. 

Mink, (mingk.) (Zoól) See Purorivs. 

Minneapolis, (min-ne-dp'c-lis,) in Minnesota, a flowr- 
ishing city, C. of Hennepin co. on the Mississippi, 7 
m. W.N.W. of St. Paul, and including St. Anthony, on 
the opposite bank of that river. Industries, chiefly 
lumber and flour mills. 

Minnehaha, (min-ne-hal/han,) (Tud., * Laughing Wa- 
ter,"] in Dakota Ter., n S.E. co., bordering on Miune- 
sota; area, 3,500 sq. m.; C. Sioux Falls. 

Minnesiingers, or Minnesingers, (min-na- 
sdng'gürz.) [Ger., singers of love.] (Lit) A name 
given to the German lyric poets of the Middle Ages, 
on account of love being the principal theme of their 
lays, the anc. German word mune being used to denote 
a pure and faithful love, After the manner of the Pro- 
vençal troubadours, the M. engaged in poetical con- 
tests for the delectation of the priuces, knights, and 
ladies of the court. Some among them earned their 
living by acting as wandering minstrels; but most of 
them sung merely for pleasure, and at a time wheu 
peace enabled them to sheathe their swords. 

Minnesota,(min-ne-so'ta,) Ind.,* sky-colored wator :” 
in allusion to the river which gives its name to the 
State,| a N. State of the Amer. Union, b. N. by the Cana. 
dian prov. of Manitoba, N.E. by Lake Superior, E. and 
8.E. by Wisconsin (from which it is separated by the 
waters of the Upper Mississippi), 8. by Iowa, and W. 
by Dakota Ter.; bet. N. Lat. 439 30—499, and W. Lon. 
899 29’-97° 12’. Its length, N. to 8., embraces an extent 
of 350 m.; its breadth, one of 250 m. at a maximum. 
Area, 83,531 sq. m , or 54,760,000 acres, The surface of 
AM. generally speaking, consists of a succession of 
gently undulating plains and prairies, drained by an 
udmirable water-system, and with here and there 
heavily-timbered bottoms and belts of virgin forest. 
The soil, corresponding with such a superficies, is ex- 
ceptionally rich, consisting for the most part of a dark, 
calcareous sundy drift intermixed with loam. A dis- 
tinguishing physical feature of this State is its river- 
ine ramifications, expanding in nearly every part of it 
into almost innumerable lakes — the whole presenting 
an aggregate of water-power having hardly a rival in 
the Union. Besides the Mississippi, — which here haa 
its rise, and drains a basin of 800 m. of country,— the 
priucipal streams are the Minnesota (334 m. long), the 
Red River of the North, the St. Croix, St. Louis, and 

any others of lesser importance; the chief lakes are 
those called. Red, Cass, Leech, Mille Lacs, Vermilion, 
aud Winibigosh. Quite a concatenation of sheets of 
water fringe the frontier line where M. joins British 
America, culminating in the Lake of the Woods, It 
has been estimated, that of an area of 1,200,000 acres 
of surface bet. the St. Croix and Mississippi rivers, not 
less than 73,000 ncres are of lacustrine formation. In 
point of minerals, the resources of M. have ns yet beca 
very impertectly developed ; iron, copper. coal, lead — 
ail these are known to exist in considerable deposits; 
together with salt, limestone, and potter’s clay. The 
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agricultural outlook of the State is ina high degres 
satisfactory: wheat constitutes the leading cereal in 
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harp dro verses, or the popular ballads and met- 
rical histories of the timo. 


cultivatlon with Indian corn and oats next in order. mcs n. [Lat., moneta ; A. S. mynet, money.) An estab- 


Fruits and vegetables are grown in great plenty and of 
excellent quality. The lumber resources of M. aro im- 
portant; the pine fureats in the N. region alone occu- 
pying an area of some 21,000 sq. m., but are being fast 
decimated, without proper attention given to replanting. 
uM natural industrial advantages possessed by M. are 

rgely improved upon by a railroad system aggregatin, 
nearly 6,000 miles te 183, with still other Hees in cone 
tompiation and construction. 
the State number 81 cos. ; of which the chief cities and 
towns are, St. Paul, the (cap.), Still Water, Red Wing, 
Bt. Anthony, Fort Selling, Minneapolis and Mankuto. 
M. hus already assumed an attitude of high importance 
as a manufacturing State; this is mainly due to tho 
wonderful command of water-power she possesses, as 
before spoken of. Besides her timber trade, the milling 
of flour, the distillation of whiskey, aud the tanning of 
leather, are prominent interests. Theflour mills of M. 
are the largest in the world. The govt. of M. consists of 
—like her sister States—a governor elected biennially, a 
senate of 23 members clected for two years, and a house 
of 47 representatives returned annually- Education is 
notably provided for on a broad and catholic scale, the 
entire amonnt expended scholastically during the year 
189u being $1,706,114, the total school population bei 
nearly 36 ; With an average daily attendance o 
nearly 150,000 pupils. Besides a University und Agri- 
cultural College, Normal and Reform Schools flouri-h, 
and with these may Le mentioned such various philan- 
thropic and religious institutions as befit the needs of am 
intelligent and prosperous community. Tho finances 
of the State for the fiscal year terminating in 1850, 
exhibit the amount raised Ly taxution to nearly 
$+00,000, the total valuation at $260.000,000, and the 

ublie debt at $2,565,000. The earliest exploration of 
Me by the whites was made in 1650 by a French Fran- 
ciscan, Father Hennepin, who gave the name of St. 
Authony to the Great Falls on the Upper Mississippi. 
In 1763, the treaty of Versailles ceded this region to 
England. Twenty years later, M. formed part of tho 
N.W. Territory transferred to the United States, and 
became herself territorialized independently in 1819. 
Indian cessions in 1551 enlarged her boundaries, and, 
May 11, 1857, M. became a unit of the great American 
federation of States. 

Minuiwakan, or DeviL LAKE, (min-ne-wa'kdn,) in 
Dakota Ter., a large sheet of water, on the S. edge of 
the Salt Water region, bet. N. Lut. 47° 50’-48° 20’, and 
W. Lon. 98° 35’ 30’; area, 750 sq. m. Its waters 
are brackish, and it has no visible outlet. 

Minnow, (min'/no.) (Zoil.) See CYPRINODONTIDAE. 

Minor, (mi'nür.) |L., less.) (Mus) A term applied to 
those modes in which the third is three semitones 
above the key-note, and to intervals consisting of 
three semitones.. Law.) One who is under the age of 
21 years :—termed, in common law, an infant, us opposed 
to an adull.—(Log.) The second propositiou of a regu- 
lar syllogism. 

Minorca, (min-dr’kah,) the second largest of the Bal- 
earic group of islands, lying off the E. coast of Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, and 140 m. from the mainland ; 
N. Lat. 39? 51’ 10", E. Lon. 4° 18’ 7"; area, 260 8q. m. 
Surface mountainous; soil poor, but rich in minerals. 
C. Port Mahon, with an excellent harbor. Pop. 40,000, 

Min'orites, or Minor Friars. (Eccl. Hist.) See FRAN- 
CISCANS. 

Minority, (mi-nór'ete.) [From L. minor, less.] (Law.) 
The state of being a minor (q. v.).—( Pol.) The smaller 
number as distinguished from the majority :—a term 
commonly applied in the voting of legislative bodies. 

Minos, (minós) (Myth.) The legendary king and law- 
giver of Crete, afterwards said to have been made a 
judge in Hades. — Another legendary Cretan king, who 
forced Athens to seud yearly 7 boys and 7 girls to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. 

Minotaur, (min'otawr.) (From L. Minos, and taurus, 
a bull.) (My. A fabulous monster, half man and 
half bull, said to be the offspring of Phasiphoe, wife of 
Minos, which wus kept in @ labyrinth, and at last killed 
by Thescus. 

Minsk, (münzk,) a city of Russian Poland, C. of a govt. 
of sume name, 50 m. S.W. of Grodno. Pop. 36,277. 

Minster, (min'stür.) (From L. monasterium, n religious 
house.] (Arch.) Anciently, the church belonging to 
a convent or monastery. Among the moderns it is still 
retained, in certain cases, to denote an abbey or cathe- 
dral-church ; as, York Minster, England. 

Binstrel, (min'strél.) (0. Fr. menestrier] One of a 
class of men who, in the Middle Ages, gained a liveli- 
hood by the arts of poetry aud wusic, singing ou the 
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ishment for making coins or metallic money. The mint 

establisuments of the U. S. consist of the principal mint 
at Philadelphia, and 7 branches located respectively at 
New Orleans, La ; Charlotte, 1: C.; Dahlonega, A: 
San Francisco, Cal.; Denver, Uoie,; Portland, Oregon, 
and New York City,—the last-named being styled an as- 
say office. The mint was established by Act of Congress 
of April 2, 1792, at Philadelphia, which was then both 
the seat of government and the commercial 1netropolia 
of the country. It was not fairly in operation until Jan., 
1795. The branch mints at N. Orleans, Charlotte and 
Dahlonega were established by the Act of March 3, 1835, 
and commenced operations in 1838, the one at N. Or- 
leans being for the coinage of gold and silver, and the 
other two for gold only, (Bot.) See MENTHA. 

Minuet, (min'u-čt.) [Fr., from menu, small.) Formerly, 
a favorite dance in slow time and with short measured 
steps, and to perform which properly required great 
dignity and grace of carriage. It was first danced in 
Paris by Louis XIV. in 1653. . 

Minus, (mi’niis.) [L., less.) (Math.) An algebraic term 
signifying less, nnd serving as n prefix to negative quan- 
tities, or quantities which may be subtracted. 

Minute, (»in'it.) [From L. minutus, small.]. ( Math.) 
The 60th part of the degree of a circle, and denoted 
thus (^), as a second or 60th part of a minute is by (” ). 
—(Horol.) The 60th part of an hour, consisting of 60 
seconds: thus we often speak of minutes and moments 
in order to convey a meaning of time indefinitely short. 
—( Diplomatics.) A short memoir or sketch of a subject 
taken in writing; or a note to preserve the memory of 
something. 

Minutire, (me-nu'she-e.) [L.] The smaller particulars, 
or minute details of anything. 

Miocene, (mi’o-séu.) (From Gr. meion, less, and kainos, 
new.) (Geol. The middle tertiary strata. 

Miqueletes, (me'kél-aitz) (Sp. Hist.) A body of 
Catalan guerrillas, or partisan troops, first organized 
in the 17th cent., during the war with France, and 
which reappeared at various times when the integrity 
of Spain was menaced, as in the time of the first Na- 
poleon. 

Miquelon, (me-ka-ló(g,) Great and LITTLE, two 
islands beloming to France, lying in the N. Atlantic, 
off the S. coast of Newfoundland. Great M. lies in Lat. 
47° 4', W. Lou. 56° 20’. 

Mirabean, Hoxonf GABRIEL DE RIQUETTI, COMTE DE, 
(mér-ah-bo’,) a great French orator and statesman, B. 
near Nemours, 1749. When the States-General wero 
convened, he sought to be elected as a representative 
of the nobles of Provence, but was rejected by them on 
the ground of liis vant of property ; and left them with 
the threat that, like Marius, he would overthrow the 
aristocracy. He purchased a draper's shop, offered 
himself as a candidate to the Third Estate, and was 
enthusiastically returned both at Aix and Marseille. 
He chose to represent Marseille, and by his talents 
and admirable oratorical powers soon acquired great 
influence in the States-General and National Assembly. 
His speeches undoubtedly did much towards precipi- 
tating the Revolution, though latterly he appears to 
have entered into a secret alliance with the court party. 
In Jan., 1791, he became President of the Assembly, 
and p. in the following April. 

Mirabilis, (me-ráb'e-lis.) (Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous 
plants with tuberous roots, O. Nyctaginucee. The Mar- 
vel of Peru, M. Jalapa, is a showy herbaceous perennial, 
with large smooth leaves, and handsome flowers, col- 
lected in clusters at the summit of the stem. The 
flowers, which are red, white, yellow, or variegated, are 
fragrant; they expand, as in the rest of the genus, in 
the evening, and wither on the following morning. 

Miracle, (mir'a-kl.) |L, miraculum, a thing unusual.) 
(Theol.) A term commonly applied to certain marvelous 
works (healing the sick, raising the dead, changing the 
water into wine, &c.,) ascribed in the Bible to some of the 
ancient propheta, to Jesus Christ, and to some of hia 
followers. 

Mirage, (me'rd:h.) [Fr., from the root of mirror.) 
(Optics. A phenomenon of unusual refraction. It is 

roduced by the sun shining on a sandy desert, and 
heating the sand and lower stratum of air. It gives 
the appearance of lakes or inundatious in the distance, 
the villages on elevations being apparently reflected in 
water. It is probably due to total reflection from the 
boundary surfaces of two strata of air of unequal den 
sities. 

Miramichi, (mir-ah-me-she’,) a seaport of New Brana 
wick. C. of Northumberland co., on a bay of eame nau 
110 u. N.N. E. of St. Johu. Pop. 7,000, 
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Mirandola, Giovanni PICO DELLA, (me-rdn‘do-lah,) an 
Italian noble, B. 1463, who distinguished himself as a 
theologian and philosopher, and was possessed of a most 
astonishing and tenacious memory, combined with a 
vast fund of learning and general knowledge, which he 
cleviayed with a good deal of arrogance. D. in Florence, 
1194, 

Mirror, (mir'rór.) (L. miror, to wonder at.) ( Optics.) 
The polished surface of any metal or silvered pase, 
which reflects the rays of light falliug upon it, and pre- 
senting images of objects. A. are either flat, as look- 
ing-glasses ; concave, for the purpose of making the rays 
of light convergent; or conrez, for the purpose of ren- 
dering them divergent. The objects viewed in convex 
M. are diminished, but are scen in an erect position, and 
appear to emanate from a point behind the M.; this 
point is said to be a tive or imaginary focus, be- 
cause the rays are not actually collected at it, as by 
& concave M., whose focus is called real. It is probable 
that brazen M. were the first kind used; but silver re- 
flects the best, though it is too expensive a material for 
common use. A concave M. will form at its focus a 
small and highly luminous image of any object in front 
of it, and when of a lurge size and considerable con- 
cavity, it will concentrate the sun's rays, and becoine 
a very powerful burning mirror. 

Mirzapore, (mür-zah-poor',) a city of India, Brit. pres. 
of Bengal, N.W. Provinces, on the Ganges, 30 m. S. W. of 
the cíty of Benares, and C. of a dist. of same name. It 
is a place of great commercial activity. Pop. 79,526. 

Misadventure, (mis-id-vént'ür.) (Law.) Homicide 
by M. is that where one person, engaged in a lawful act, 
unpremeditatedly and purely accidentally, kills another 
person; as in the case of a bricklayer engaged upon a 
wall letting fall a brick which drops upon the head of 
and kills a bystander underneath. 

Miscarriage. (mis-kür'rij.) (Med.) See ABORTION. 

Misdemeanor, Misdemeanour, (mis-de-mén'- 
ur.) [From mis, priv., and Eng. demeanor.) (Law.) 
A minor offence, or one of less magnitude than that 
which is designated n ern P 

Misdirection, (-de-rck'shün.) (Law. A judicial 
error committed in delivering a charge to a jury in 
matters of law or fact. 

Miserere, (mize-reére) [L. have mercy.) (Eccl) In 
sacred music, a title given in the Roman Cath. Church 
to the 51st Psalm, usually called the psalm of mercy, on 
account of the words with which it commences in the 
Latin version, —( Arch.) An ornamental bracket which 
projects from the nether side of the seats of stalls in 
cathedral churches. 

Mishawaka, (uris omy ERA) in Indi a vill. of 
St. Joseph co., abt. 90 m. E. by S. of Chicago. . 2,617. 

Miskolcz, (mes‘koltz,) a mining town of the Austrian 
empire, in Hungary, co. Borsod, 22 m. N.E. of Erlau. 
Pop. 17,472. 

Mispickel, (mis-pik'L) (Min.) Native arsenide with 
bisulphide of iron, of a tin-white color, with a metallic 
lustre. 

Misprision, (-prizh'ün. [From Fr. mépris negli- 
gence.] (L«w.) Any high offence under the degree of 
what is capital, but bordering upon it. M. of treason is 
a bare knowledge and concealment of treason without 
participation in it. Al, are called negative, when they 
consist in the concealment of something that ought to 
be revealed; and positive, when they consist in the com- 
mission of something which ought not to be done. 

Missal, (mis‘sdl.) (From Mod. Lat, missale, a mass-book.] 
(EccL) In the Roman Cath. Church, the book which 
contains the prayers and ceremonies of the Mass. 

Mission, (mish'in.) |L. missio, from mitto, missus, to 
send.) (Eccl) The name applied toenterprises of the 
Christian churches for the conversion of the natives to 
Christianity, by sending to them teachers called mis- 
sionaries, ‘The name is also giveu to a station to which 
such delegates are appointed. 

Missionary Ridge, (-rij,) in Georgia, a tract of 
mountain land lying bet. Lookout Mountain and W. 
Chickamauga Creek, At this place, on Nov. 25, 1865, a 
hotly contested battle doburcel bet. the National army 
under Gens. Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, and that of 
the Confederates commanded by Gen. Bragg. The latter 
were defeated with the loss of 3,100 men killed and 
wounded, and 6,000 prisoners. National casualties, 657 
men killed, 4,529 wounded, 320 missing. 

Missisquoi, (mis-sis’kwoi,) in Canada E., a S. co., near 
the Vermont frontier of the U. States; area, 360 sq. m.; 
C. Bedford. Pop. 16,922. 

Mississippi, (»ississip'pe) [Ind., “Father of Wa- 
ters "] A great river ofthe N. Amer. continent, ranking 
after theA mazons as the mightiest stream on the world’s 
surface, It drains a superficial area of 1-7th part of N. 
America, and constitutes, with its numerous afluents 
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and feeders, one of the grandest riparian systems known 
to exist. From N. to R., it embraces a length of 4,400 
m., included bet. the 29th and 48th parallels of N. lat., 
and drains along with its tributaries a basin computed 
to occupy 1,100,000 sq. m. of country. Taking its rise 
in Lake Itasca, Minn., it flows thence S R.E. as far as 
the point of junction of the States of Mo., Ill., and Ky., 
where it is joined by the Ohio — having previously re- 
ceived the waters of the Missouri a few m. above St. 
Louis. Its upper course is broken in many places by 
considerable cataracts, such as the Falla of St. Anthony. 
Its next great arm below the Ohio is the Arkansas, next 
the Red River, which unites with it in Louisiana. Be- 
sides these main arteries, it receives the Wisconsin, 
Towa, Des Moines, Illinois, White, St. Francis, and 
Washita rivers, and finally emerges into the Gulf of 
Mexico, 120 m. bel. New Orleans, by a delta of several 
mouths, three of which, the N.E. Pass, the Main or 8. E. 
Pass, and the S.W. Puss, form its principal navigable 
entrances. The last 300 m. of its course intersects a 
country so low and level, that embankments called 
levres have been constructed to protect the lands on 
either side from freshets and inundations. The M. is 
navigable for steamers to a distance of at least 2,000 m. 
from its mouth, and thus furnishes an inland means of 
water-communication such ns no other country in the 
world can parallel. The navigation of this great stream 
is, however, impeded in many parts by contrary cur- 
rents, and by obstacles in the shape of large trees, the 
trunks of which are imbedded far below the water's 
surface. 

Misetasippi, aS. central State of the American Union, 
b. N. by Tennessee, E. by Alabama, 8.E. by the Mexican 
Gulf, 8.W. by Louisiana, and W. by the latter State and 
Arkansas; bet. N. Lat. 309-359, W. Lon. 889-919. From 
N. to 8. its length may be taken at 335 m.; its average 
width at 150 m. Area, 47,156 sq. m., or 30,179,840 acres. 
The surface of M. may be described as being generally of 
an undulating character, in many parts quite level, espe- 
cially along the Mississippi river, where it terminates 
inoverhanging bluffs some 200 ft. in height. The greater 
part of the country N.E. presents a. prairie-like aspect, 
arising from the dearth of tiniber, and from the innu- 
merable lagoons and marshes which alone break the 
dull monotony of the surface. The skirting of country 
bordering upon the Mexican Gulf, though swampy, is 
heavily wooded ; and the B.E. section, with a poor and 
sandy soil, is, withal, a fine grazing tract. he soil of 
Al., taken on the whole, is rich, being a dark, heavy, 
calciferous loam, well grassed, and prssndue large 
crops of cotton, the cereals, tobacco, indigo, and sugar. 
The climate, though hot during the summer solstice, is, 
nevertheiess, more heaithy than that of Louisiana. By 
the U.S. census of 1890, M contained 101,772 farms, aa 
compared with 68,023 in 1870, 42,840 in 1869, aud but 
33,96) in 1850; of these, in 189), 57,214 were occupied 
by the owners, and 27,118 rented on shares ; 26,536 of 
these farms contained between 20 and 50 acres, 19,318 
bet, 50 and 100 acres, 56,575 between 100 and 509 acres. 
The total number of horses, same year, 112,309, mules 
and asses 129,778, milch cows 268,178, swine 1,151,818. 
The farm crops were as follows (U. S. census 1890 : In- 

dian corn 21,540,800 bushels, wheat 218,890 bushels, 
oats 1,959,620 bushels., cotton 955,808 bales, rice 1,718,- 
951 pounds, tobacco 414,663 pounds. The crops for 1870 
wore chiefly as follows: wheat 274,479 bushels, Indian 
corn 16,637,316 bushels, oats 414,586 bushels., rice 374,- 
627 pounda, tobacco 61.012 pounds, cotton 564,938 bales, 
exhibiting a satisfactory increase for the last census, 
The principal cotton ports on the Mississippi aro 
Vicksbarg and Natchez, tho articles there shipped 
being conveyed thence to New Orleans for export. M. 
is divided into 75 cos. Of its centres of trade and 
the chief are Jackson (State cap.), Natchez, Vicksburg, 
Columbus, Canton, Shieldsboro, Port Gibson, Aberdeen, 
Lonticello, Holly Springs, Meridian, Grenada, &c. In 
1830, the number of m. of railroads in operation num- 
bored 1,890, since which period other lines have been 
peslestod and some are in present course of construction. 
he total cost of these railroads was then $10,000,000, 
Gwt., d. Tho constitution, based upon the enactmonts 
and amendments thereto, of 1817, reconstructed in 1870, 
vests the executive power in the hands of a governor * 
(elected biennially), assisted by a cabinet of administra 
tive officers; tho legislature is composed of a senate 
oi 33 membors (chosen for a term of 4 years), and q 
house of representatives of 107 members, elected for ẹ 
period of 2 years. M. sends 7 representatives to the 
Federal Congress. The total assessed value of real es- 
tate in 1890 was put at $76.139,102, personal $30,159,568 
public debt $3,090,155. Education is amp.y ‘provides 
for. and very generally obtains throughon* tn State 
The principal seminaríos of tho higher «rw19 we ‘ay 
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same year amounted to $2,504,415. Education is am- 
ply provided for, and very generally obtains through- 
out the State. The principal semiuaries of the higher 
grade are Oaklan ississippi, Madison, and De Soto 
colleges, and the Mississippi University. M., first set- 


tled by the French in 1716, constituted originally a por- |: 


tion of their colony of Louisiana; was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763; became organized as a U. 8. Territory 
in 1798, and finally entered the Federal Union as a 
State, Dec. 10th, 1817. In 1861 M. joined her neighbor 
States in passing an ordinance of Secession, and, after 
participating largely in the operations of the ensuing 
War, was mitted to representative rights in Jan., 
1869, after her ratification of the 15th Amendment. 
Pop. 1,284,887. 

Mississip'pi (or English) River, a stream of 
Brit. N. America, having its source in La Crosse Lake, 
N. Lat. 55° 30’, W. Lon. 108°, and emptying into Hud- 


son’s Bay (under the name of Churchill River) at Fort |. 


Churchill, after a devious E. course of 650 m. 
Mistletoe, (mis'l-to,) or MisLETOE. (Bot.) See Viscum. 
Missolonghi, (mees-so4óng'ge,) a seaport-town of 

Greece, in /Etolia, on the N. shore of the Gulf of Patras, 

24 m. W. of Lepanto. This place stood a memorable 

siege during the Greek War of Independence, and was 

the spot where the poet Byron D, in 1824. Pop. 6,059. 
Missouri, (mis-soo're,)a great river of the N. American 

continent, being the most important affluent of the 

Mississippi. It takes its rise by two forks in the E. 

watershed of the Rocky Mts., bet. N. Lat. 420-489, the 

most N. one of which, the M. proper, having its source in 

N. Lat, 459, W. Lon, 110° 30’, (lows E. and N. for a dis- 

tance of 620 m., receiving many feeders, and passing 

over a fall of 170 ft. in height; the other arm, the Fel- 
lowstone, rising bet. N. Lat. 42-449, joins the M. proper 
in N. Lat. 48? 10’, W. Lon. 104°, after a N.N.E. course of 
upwards of 900 m., after which the united stream enters 
the Mississippi at a point nearly midway bet. Alton and 

Rt. Louis, after flowing through an extent of 3,130 m. 

of country. Tho principal uenta of the M. are the 

Platte, Kansas, Osage, Grand, and Chariton rivers, and 

it is fairly navigable from the Mississippi as far up as 

the Falls, a distance of 2,575 m., although obstructions 

in the shape of sand-bars and rapids occur at various 

ints. Its waters are muddy, with a current ranging 
rom 5 to 8 m. per hour. 

Missouri. A central State of the American Republic, 
bet. N. Lat. 36° 30-40? 30’, and W. Lon. 892-959 30’, b. N. 
by Iowa, E. by Illinois (the Mississippi constituting the 
frontier-line), S.E. by Kentucky, S. by Arkansas, and 
W. by Kansas and small portions of Indian Ter., and 
Nebraska. Length from E. to W. 318 m.; greatest 
breadth 280 m. Area, 65,350 sq. m., or 41,824,000 acres. 
Tho State of M. presents quite a variety of surface — 
flat plains, rolling prairies, wooded and ridgy tracts. 
In the 8.W. the Ozark Mts. occupy a large section 
of the country lying S. of the Missouri river; W. of 
this region the land widens out into broad, undulating 
prairies, cut here and there by river-bottoms and water- 
courses. N. of the Missouri, the surface becomes more 
elevated and broken, with the exception of the “ divide ” 
between the rivers which, flowing parallel, respectively 
join the two great parent streams — this part consti- 
tnting a high and dead-level plain, travereed by the N. 
Missouri line of railroad, Besides the Mississippi and 
Missouri, this State is drained by the Kansas, Grand, 
Chariton. Osage, and Balt —all rivers of considerable 
magnitude. In the S E. angle a few lagoon-like lakes 
&re found. The geological and mineralogical features of 
the State are extremely rich and important, presenting 
quite a variety of strata belonging to the quaternary, 
tertiary, carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian systems. 
The extent of the coal-measures alone, covering an area 
of abt. 26,000 sq. m. in the N.W., has been estimated at 
130,000,000,000 tons. Iron-ore is found in almost inex- 
haustible quantities, and is being mined to important 
results; the 15 blast-furnaces in present operation in 
the State yielding abt. 133,000 tons of pig-iron yearly. 
Rich mines of zinc, and some of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, may be also mentioned in juxtaposition with 
the above. As yet, however, the wonderful mining re- 
sources of M. are in their infancy. The soil of M. is as 
various as its geological formation, presenting earths 
of all grades from the light sandy to the stiff loams 
and clays. The river-bottoms and uplands are heavily 
timbered, and the prairies afford admirable supplies of 
grasses, According to the U. S. census of Mis- 
souri had 215,575 farma, against 148,328 in 1870, 92,792 
in 1860, and 54,458 in 1850, Of the 210,575 farms in 
1890, 150,703 were Pa pas by their owners, 19,843 
rented, and 39,029 worked on shares; 46,736 farms con- 
tained from 80 te 50 acres, 58,030 from 50 to 100 
97,359 from 100 to 600 acres, and 3,530 from 500 to 
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&cres; also M produced corn, ac 6,588,357, prod. 
203,464,620 bu.; wt., acreage, 3,074,314, prod. 24,971,727 
bshs. ; oats, acreage 968,473, product 20,673,468 bshe.; 
barley, acreage 6,510, product 123,476 bshs.; rye, acre- 
age 46,488, product 535,458 bshs.; buckwheat, acreage 
5,602, product 57,934 bshs.; cotton, acreage 82,116, pro- 
duct 20,318 bales; tobacco, acreage 15,521, pelos 
12,015,657 pounds. Total number of horses at the 
time, 667,776; mules and asses, 192,027; milch cows, 
661,405; other cattle, 1,410,507 ; sheep, 1,411,298, and 
swine, 4,533,123. Tho railroad system of the State is 
in course of rapid and active development, year by 
year. The total length in 1>90 was over 6,000 m. Up 
to 1880, $188,270,000 had been thus expended. The 
political divisions of .M. form 114 cos., with St. Louis, 
Jefferson City (the cap.), Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Springfield as the principal urbancentres. The gov- 
ernor of the State is elected for 4 years, and is not again 
eligible until after a lapse of a like period. The Senate is 
composed of 34 membery elected for 4 years, and a house 
of representatives of 126 members elected for 2 years, 
M. sends 14 delegates to the Federal Congress. In 1890 
the as,essed value of rcal estate was $381,555,564, of 
personal estate $147,661,910. In the same year the State 
debt amounted to $16,259.000. Education throughout 
the State is largely diflused on a broad and liberal basis 
—the public school fund reaching an amount for 1890 
of $3,152,178. The outstanding public debt, in the fiscal 
year closing Dec. 31. 1870, stood at $17,866,000, showing 
a reduction of ove; $1,500,000in the last decade. English 
colonists obtained a footing in M. during the early part 
of the 18th cent., and entered into trading relations with 
the Indians; they were followed by the French, who, 
about 1750, founded Jt. Louis and other settlements in 
the boram 6. valley. Between 1762 and 1800, it became 
a portion of the Spanish possessions in N. America. In 
the Iast-named year it reverted to its prior occupiers, 
who ceded it to the U. States three years later. In 1812 
M. became a territory, and on March 2, 1821, a State of 
the Union. In 1864 the abolition of slavery within its 
limits was declared; and, in 1868, after having sided 
Mod EM South, M. ratifled the 15th Amendment. Pop. 

677,080. 


Mist, (mist.) [A.8.] (Meteor.) A slight fog. See Foa. 

Mistral, (mis‘trakl.) |Fr.] (Meteor. A cold N.W. 
wind which, during the winter and spring months, 
sweeps with great violence over Provence and the 
e wg valley in its &. course from the Alps of Switzer- 

Misurato, (me-soo-rah'to.) [It.] (Mus.) Noting a 
passage to be performed in strict or measured time. 

Mitehel, Oxmssy MackNIGHT, (mich’/,) an American 
astronomer, B. in Ky., 1810; after graduating at West 
Point in 1829, entered in 1834 upon the chair of mathe- 
matics, philosopliy, and astronomy at Cincinnati Coll., 
Ohio. He was mainly instrumental in establishing the 
fine Observatory erected at Cincinnati,and in 1859 took 
the directorship of the Dud ley Observatory at Albany. 
Appointed brig.-gen. in the National army in 1861, he 
served with distinction in the Civil War, was made 
maj.-gen., and given the command of the dept. of the 
South in 1862, in Oct. of which year he died. 

Mitch'ell, in Georgia, a S.W. co.; area, 500 seq. m.; C. 
Camilla.—In Jowa, a N.N.E. cc., b. on Minnesota; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Osage. 

Mite, (mit.) (Zbl) The common name of Acarina, a 
fam. of insects, comprising very small tracheary arach- 
nida, some of which are found almost every where, and 
which have the forward region joined in a mass with 
the abdomen, and not divided apparently into rings. 
The majority are parasitic on other animals. A species 
of the gen. Acerus causes the loathsome disease known 
as the tích, The Ticks, gen. Zxotes, live in the woods, 
and attach themselves to animals. 

Mithrida'tes the Great, king of Pontus, from 120 
to 63 B. C, a sovereign of great ability, and as great 
cruelty, one who provoked the wrath of Rome by 
making himself master of all Asia Minor, and massa- 
cring all the Romans whom he had made prisoners. 
Three wars arose out of this attack on the empire, in 
the last of which he was utterly overthrown by Pom- 
pey, and, after the vainest attempts to regain the 
means Of resistance, poisoned himself. He is said to 
have been master of above 20 languages. 

Mit'ral Valves, (-vdivz.) (From their resemblance to 
the shape of a pie d qanat) Two valves situate in 
the left ventricle of the heart,at the ingress of the pul- 
monary vein, serving to hinder the return of the blood 
from the heart into the veins. 

Mitrailleuse. s rinde) (Ord.) See ORDNANCE, 

Mitre, (mi'tr.) (From Gr. mitra, a head-band.) ( Heel.) 
An ornament worn oa the head by bishops and abbetg 
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of the Roman Cath. Church on solemn occasions, It is 
& sort of tiara-like cap, 

pointed, and cleft at to 

e . 475). The Jewis 
igh-priest wore a M. or 
bonnet on his head. The 
inferior priests had like- 
wise their M., but in what 
rticulars they differed 
rom that of the high-priest 
is at this time uncertain.— 
(Arch.) The lines formed by 
the junction of mouldings 
or other surfaces, which 
intersect or intercept one 
another at an angle of 459, 

Mittau, (mit'tou,) a town 
of Russia in Europe, C. of 
govt. Courland, on the Aa, 
25 m. S. W.of Riga. It hasa 
considerable export trade. 
Founded by the Teutonic 
knights in 1271, this place 
became incorporated with 
the Russian empire in 1795, 
Pop, 22,145. 

Mittimus, — (mil'te-müs.) 
(L. we send.] (L«w.) A 
writ for transferring rec- 
ords from one court to an- 
other. Also a precept or 
command in writing, under 
the hand and seal of a jus- 
tice of the peace, or other 
proper officer, directed to 
the jailer or keeper of a 
prison, for the receiving 
und safe-keeping of an of- 
fender charged with any 
crime, until delivered by 
due course of law. 

Mitylene, — (mil-e-la’ne,) 

(anc, Lesbos.) A "Turkish 
island of the Greek Archi- Epprgy OF A BISHOP OF 
pelago, lying off the W. ROCHESTER. p.IN 1360. 
coast of Asia Minor, bet. N. 
Lat. 399-39? 20’, and E. Lon. 259 50'-26? 35'; area, 276 
8q. m. Surface mountainous and heavily wooded, with 
a fertile soil. C. Castro. This island, after having been 
successively peopled by the Pelasgians, Ionians, and 
olians, became a Roman prov. n. €. 48, and a depen- 
dency of the Turkish empire in 1462. In 1524, the Greeks 
engaged and defeated the Turkish fleet in the adjacent 
waters, Pop. 40,000. 

Mixtecapam, (miks-te-kah-pam’,) a great plateau of 
Mexico, covering the greater part of the dept. Oaxaca, 
at a mean elevation of 5,000 feet. 

Mixture, (miks'ür). (From L. misceo, mirtus, to com- 
mingle.) (Z'harm.) A liquid medicine which contains 
not only extracts, salts, and other substances soluble in 
water, but powders nnd other ingredients which are in- 
soluble. — ( Chem.) The commingling of several ingre- 
dients with chemical alteration of the substance, — 
(Mus.) A double stop in an organ, 

Mizen, Mizzemn, (miz’n.) (Nout.) Sco Mast. 

Mnemonics, (nc-món'iks.) [From Gr. mnémé, mem- 
ory, and lechné, art.] A systematic method of improv- 
ing the memory by artificial means. 

Mnemosyne, (uc-mós'e-ne.) ( Myth.) The Goddess of 
Memory, and mother of the Muses by Jupiter. 

Monbites, (mo'dl-itz.) (From Moab, son of Lot. 
(Seript.) A pastoral people, who inhabited the moun- 
tainows country E. of the lower part of the Jordan and 
of the Dead Sea, Their cultus was characterized by 
many very odious rites, among which was human sacri- 
fice, In the time of the Judges, the Jews were for 18 
years under the yoke of the M., who were afterwards 
made tributary by David, bat, about 900 n. €., shook off 
their allegiance to the Jewish kings, and after the As- 
syrians invaded the land of Judah, took part with the 
Chaldeans against the Jews, The writings of the 
prophets are full of denunciations against the M. 

Mont, (no) (From L. Lat. mota.) (Fortif.) A deep 
trench or ditch dug around the ramparts of a fortified 
Place, to prevent surprises. The brink of the M. next 
the rampart is called the scarp; and the opposite one, 
the counterscarp. 

Mobile, (mo-beel’,) in Alabama, a river formed by the 
meeting oA he Alabama and Tombigbee, 50 m. above the 
city of Mobile, at its embouchure where it widens into 
a bay (extending 35 m. inland, and 8 m. in breadth) 
defended by Forts Gaines and Morgan. —A 8. W. 
co., washed by the Gulf of Mexico and Mobile Bay 





Fig. 475. 
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which lie to theS. Area, 1,300 sq. m. C. Mobile. 
49,311. — A large, handsome, and important city and 

rt of entry, C. of co. of same name, at the head of 
Mobile Bay, 330 m. S.W.of Montgomery. It is the prin- 
cipal centre of the commerce of the State, and stands 
second only to New Orleans as a mart for the purchase 
and shipment of cotton. Founded in 1711, M. was ceded 
by France to England in 1763; captu by Spain in 
1780 ; ceded by them to the U. States in 1813; and wit- 
nessed the naval action in its bay which ended in the 
defeat of the Confederate flotilla by Admiral Farragut, 
Aug. 5, 1864. 

Mobility, (mo-bil'e-te.) (From T. mobilitas.) ( Phys.) 
The property of matter in virtue of which the position 
of a body in space may be changed. 

Mobilization, (-hil-e-za'shun.) [Same deriv. ai 
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Pop. 


The calling out into active service the entire 
effective troops belonging to a country. 

Moccasin, (mól'sin. [Amer. 1nd] Among the N. 
American aborigines, a shoe made of dressed deer-skin 
or other soft leather, ornamented on the upper side, 
and without soles and heels. — ( Zoól.) See TOXICOPHIS. 

Mocha, (mo'kah,) a seaport city of Arabia, on the Red 
Sea, p. Yemen, 40 m. N. ofthe Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
It is famous for the excellent coffee it exports in large 
quantities. Pop. 7,000, 

Moche, (mdsh.) [Fr.] (Com.) A bale of raw silk, as 
imported, 

Mocking-bird, (mok'ing-.) (Zoöl.) The type of a 
large family of birds, Liotrichide, O. Insessores, having 
the bill slender, straight, or curved, as long or longer 
than the head, slightly notched, or not at all ; the wings 
short, concave, and rounded, the tarsi long, and gener- 
ally strongly scutellate. The M.-B. of the Southern 
States, Mimus polyglottus (Fig. 476), abt. 9 in. long, re- 
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ceives its name from its amazing powers of voice, being 
able to imitate that of almost every species of arimai, 
as well as many noises that are produced artificially. 
Kut its notes are not entirely imitative: itsown song is 
bold, full, and exceedingly varied ; and in confinement 
it loses little of its energy. Its general color is cin- 
ereous, paler beneath; but though it cannot vie with 
most. of the American birds in brilliancy of plumage, 
its own sweet nnd varied notes, no less ihan its pecu- 
liar facnlty of imitation, render it an especial favorite, 
anda large price is often obtained for it, To the same 
fam. belong: the Cat-bird, M. Carolinensis, which also 
possesses a remarkable power of imitating the notes of 
other birds, and has been heard to imitate perfectly a 
strain of Yankee Doodle. In spring its song is exceed- 
ingly varied, mellow, and sweet. 

Mode, (mod.) [From L. modus, n manner.] (Metaph.) 
The manner of a thing's existence, which is either sim- 
ple or mixed. Simple M. are only repetitions of the 
same simple idea; thus, by adding units together, in 
distinct separate collections, we come by all the several 
M. of numbers, asa dozen, a score, a hundred, &c. Mixed 
M., on the contrary, are compounded of simple ideas of 
different kinds, as beauty, which consists ina certain 
composition of color and form, causing gratification to 
the eye of the beholder, Essential, or inseparable M., 
are attributes without which the substance cannot sub- 
sist. Non-essential, or separable M., are attributes af- 
fecting created substances, and affixed to them in cer- 
tain circumstances, as coldness in water, &c, —( Gram.) 
See Moor. —( Mus.) A regular disposition of the piece 
in relation to certain principal sounds, which nrecalled 
the essential chords of the bass, or the essential sounds 
of the mode, he difference between a M. and a key is, 
that the octave is called a mode with regard to the man- 
ner of dividing it, but a key with regard to its pitch or 
place in the scale, 


Model, (»ód'L) [From L, modulus, a measure of any- 
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thing.) (Fine Arts, de.) An original pattern, or the 
shape or design of anything in miniature. The term is 
particularly applied to an artificial pattern, made in 
wood, stone, plaster, or other material, which is in- 
tended to secure the more accurate execution of some 
get work, and to afford an idea of the effect to be pro- 

uced. Living M.,forthe pu of studying the play 
of the muscles, the varieties of expression, nd the rela- 
tive proportions of the human form, are previded in all 
schools of painting. . 

Modena, (mo-da'nah,)a p. of N. Italy, b. N. by the river 
Po, and W. by Parma. Area, 9668q. m. Surface moun- 
tainous, being intersected by the N. Apennines. Soil 
fertile and productive. After a long tenure of M. as a 
krand-duchy by princes of the house of Este, it lapsed 
in 1859 to the Sardimian kingdom by the deposition of 
the last sovereign of the Este line, Francis V. Pop. 
260,591. MODENA, C. of above p.,in a plain watered by 
the Secchia and Panaro, is situate 24 m. W.N.W. of Bo- 
logna. It is a handsomely-built and flourishing place, 
with considerable manufs. Pop. 32,248. 

Moderato, (méd-tr-ah'to.) [It., moderately.) (Mus.) 
A degree of timea little quicker than andante, q. v. 

Moderator, (-ür-a'tór. (L.] A person who presides 
over a public assembly, to propose questions, preserve 
order, and regulate the proceedings. 

Modica, (mód'e-kah,) a seaport of $ Italy, in the Sicilian 
p. of Syracuse, near the Scieli, 30 m. W.S.W. of the city 
of Syracuse. Pop. 27,449. 

Modification, (mód-if-e-ka'shün.) [L. modus, a state, 
aud facio, I make.) (Phil.) A change in the state of 
anything. Quantity and quality are accidents which 
modify al! material substances. According to Spinoza's 
system, all the beings that compose the universe are 
only so many different modifications of one and the same 
element; and it is the different arrangement and situa- 
ton ef their parts that make all the difference between 
them. 

Modillion, (mo-dil'yin.) (From L. modiolus.] (Arch.) 
An ornament in the cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite orders, being a sort of bracket which 
serves to support the projection of the larmier or drip. 

Modulation, (mód-u-da'shün.) [L. modulatio, from 
modulor, I modulate.) (Mus) The art of composing 
in accordance with the laws prescribed by any par- 
ticular key, or of changiug the mode or key. Also the 
regular progression of several parts through the sounds 
that are in the harmony of any particular key, as well 
ns the proceeding naturally and regularly from one 
key to another. 

Module, (i/'il.) [From L. modulus,a small measure.) 
(Arch.) A measure which consists of a semi-diameter 
of the column, and is divided into 30 minutes. 

Modulus, (méd’ii-lis.) [L.] (Math.) A term which 
describes some constant, parameter, coefficient, or mul- 
tiplier involved in a given function. 

Modus Operandi, (mo'diis óp-ür-an'de.)) [L.] The 
way or method in which an operation or performance 
of any kind is effected. 

Moen, (moo’ain,) a Danish island in the Baltic Sea; 
Lat. 54? 57’ N., Lon. 12? 36’ E. ; area, 87 sq. m.; C. Stege. 
Pop. 13,500, 

Moeris, (Lake,) (meris), or BIRKET-EL-KEROON, a 
large lake of Central Egypt, p. Faioum, in N. Lat. 299 
30’, and bet. E. Lon. 329 30'-339. It connects by two 
channels with the Nile and the Canal Joseph, and 
covers an area of surface 30 miles in length by 6 in 
breadth. 

Moesia, (me'zhah.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient Roman 
prov., lying on the Danube, and now known as Bulga- 
ria and Servia. 

Mogadore, or SUIRA, (móg'ah-dór,) a seaport of the 
empire of Morocco, on the Atlantic Ocean, 105 m. W. 
of the city of Morocco; N. Lat. 31° 50’, W. Lon. 9° 20’. 
It possesses an active export trade. . 15,000, 

Mogul, (The Great,) (mo-gil/.) (Hist) Tho desig- 
nation of the former emperors of Hindostan, reigning 
in Delhi. Their sovereignty, founded by Baber in the 
15th cent., ceased at the death of the last legitimate 
monarch, Shah Allum, in 1806. Among the possessors 
of this title were Akbar, Jehanghir, and Aurungzebe, 


q.v. 

Mohacz, or Monacs, (mo-hdts’,) a town of Hungary, on 
the W. branch of the Danube, 25 m. E.&.E. of Fünf- 
kirchen ; memorable for the great victory obtained in 
its vicinity, 1526, by the Sultan Solyman I. over the 
Hungarians. Pop. 10,699. 

Mohair, (mo'hár.) (Fr. moire.) (Manuf.) The white 
and silky hair of the Angora goat. It is largely ex- 
ported, and is manufactured into various articles, mixed 
with other fibres. 

Mohammed, (mo-hdm’méd,) or Mahomet, (ma- 
hém’ét,) founder of the religion of Islam, and a so- 
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called prophet, was B. at Mecca abt. 570 a. D., and 
belon to the Koreish tribe of Arabs. Left anorphan 
in early youth, M. was given by his uncle and guardian, 
Abu Taleb, a commercial training, and at 25 years of 
age he married a rich widow of Mecca, many years bis 
senior, but with whom he lived many years in happi- 
ness, Relieved by this fortunate alliance from pecuni- 
ary cares, M., when arrived at the age of 40, began to 
entertain religious ideas quite subversive of the idola- 
trous worship he had hitherto attached himself to. 
Pretending to have been inspired by divine revelation, 
he openly renounced the faith of his fathers, and ex- 
pounded the doctrines of a reformed religion in which 
the unity of God and the renunciation of false 
constétuted the fundienental points. He styled himself 
the Prophet of the Almighty, and, though sustained by 
some few adherents, he speedily found himself the ob- 
ject of a fanatic persecution. He fled from Mecca to 
the city of Medina, July 16, 622 a. D., from which date 
begins the æra of the Heyira (q. v.) At Medina he be- 
came both king and priest, married his second wife, the 
beautiful Ayesha, and levied war against his Koreish 
opponents, over which he ultimately prevailed. In 630 
he returned to Mecca triumphant, and was there ac- 
kuowledged Sovereign and*Prophet of Islam. He puri- 
fied the Caaba (q. v.), destroyed its idols, and enacted 
that the Holy City should be closed against the Infidel. 
He next subjugated the rest of Arabia, opened a war 
with Rome, and was preparing an expedition into 
Syria, when he D. at Medina, June 7,632. The life and 
works of this extraordinary man have formed the sub- 
ject of numerous biographies, among the best of which 
are those by Sprenger, Washington Irving, Carlyle, 
Prideaux, and De Bréquigny. 

Mohammed F., Sultan of Turkey, B. 1375, was a 
younger son of Bajazet I., and after defeating his elder 
brother, Moasa, in battle, 1413, ascended the Ottoman 
throne, subjugated Bosnia and Servia, and opposed the 
Venetians on the sea. D. 1421. — M. II. (called THE 
Great), n. 1430, s. his father Amurath II. in 1451. Two 
years later he conquered Constantinople, and later, 
Trebizond and Bosnia. After defeats sustained at the 
hands of the Hungarians and Albanians, this warlike 
monarch carried on successful campaigns inst Per- 
sia and Venice, and invaded Italy in 1480. He p. in the 
year following. — M. 111. s. his father, Amurath 111., in 
1595, and waging a losing war with Hungary, D. in 1603. 
— M. IV. s. his father, Ibrahim I., in 1619. Under the 
direction of his able vizier Mohammed Koprili, and 
Achmet, son of the latter, the Turks took Lemnos and 
Mitylene from the Venetians in 1660, the cap. of Candia 
in 1669, and in J683 besieged the city of Vienna until 
defeated before its walls by John Sobieski (q.v.). D. 
1687. 

Mohnam'medanism, (-izm.) The religion estab- 
lished by Mohammed, also called /slüm, i. e., resigna- 
tion, entire submission to the will and precepts of God. 
Its fundamental principles are contained in the two 
nrticles of belicf: * There is no God but God; and Mo- 
hammed is God's Apostle.” The Mohammedan doc- 
trine of God's nature and attributes coincides with the 
Christian, in so far as he is by both taught to be the 
Creator of all things in heaven and earth, who rules 
and preserves nll things, without beginning, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, omnipresent, and full of mercy Yet, 
according to the Mohammedan belief, he has no off- 
spring: “He begetteth not, nor is he begotten.” Nor 
is Jesus called anything but a prophet and apostle, al- 
though his birth is said to have been due to a miracu- 
lous divine operation; and as the Koran superseded the 
Gospel, «o Mohammed, Christ. The crucifixion is said 
to have been executed upon another person, Christ hav- 
ing been taken up unto God before the decree was car- 
ried out. Le will come again upon the earth, to estab- 
lish everywhere the Moslem religion, and to be a sign 
of the coming of the day of judgment. Next to the be- 
lief in God, the principal dogma of M. are the belief in 
angels; in divine revelation ; in the resurrection and 
day of judgment; in God's absolute decrees, and pre- 
destination of good and evil. There are besides some 
negative precepts and institutions of the Koran, in 
which several things are prohibited; such as usury, the 
drinking of wine, all games of hazard or chance, the 
eating of blood and swine's flesh, and of whatever dies 
naturally, or is strangled, or is killed by accident or by 
conflict with another beast. The total number of Mo- 
hammedans at the present time is estimated at about 
160,000,000, In Europe they are almost confined to 
Turkey; and even there they form, in the European 
part of it, a minority of the population. They prevail 
in Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Arabia, and Tartary, and are largely represented in In- 
dia, Asiatic Russia, and the Malay Archipelago, end to 
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some extent in China. Their number in Asia is esti- 
mated at about 90,000,000. In Africa, M. is still the 
prevailmg religion in the entire north ; and its rule ex- 
tends far down eastward and into the centre of the con- 
tinent. 

Mohave, (mo'hav,) in Arizona Ter., a eo, b. on Califor- 
nia; area, 7,700 sq. m. ; C, Mohave City. 

Mohawk, (mo'hauk,) in New York, a river, 186 m. in 
iength, rising in Oneida co., 20 m. N. of Rome, and dis- 
charging Into the Hudson, 10 m. N. of Albany. 

Mohawks, (me'haukz.) (Ethnol) A tribe of N. Amer. 
Indians, of the once powérful Iroquois nation, whieh 
had their habitat in the country bordering on the Mo- 
hawk Hiver, in N. Y. State. What few remain of this 
people are to be found in Canada W., in a comparatively 
civilized condition. 

Mohegnuns, or Mohicans, (mo'he-gdnz.)  (JEthnol.) 
A tribe of Algonquin Indians which, during the 17th 
cent., peopled tlie S.W. ef New England, and N. Y. State 
E. of the Hudson river. Driven by the Iroquois to the 
Honsetonic Valley, Conn., they in course of time be- 
came lost sight of by dispersien among other gribes. 

Mohilev, or Mohilef®, (mo’e-/¢/,) a city of Russia in 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 85 
m. SAY. of Smolensk. This place is the seat of the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastical authority in Russia and Po- 
land, and carries on an active trade, Pop. 38, 

Mohur, (mo'oor,) in Hindostan, a gold coin which in 
Bengal is worth $5.75, in Bombay $7.25. 

Moiety, (moi’e-te.) [From L. medietas.) 
(Law.) A half part of anything. 

Moire, (mew.) (Manuf.) Bho Fremach name 
applied to silks figured by the peculiar pro- 
cess called watering. 

Mola, (mo'lah,) a town of S. Maly, p. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 13 m. &.E. of Bari. 
Pop. 12,531. 

Molar, (m&/ir. [From L. mola, a mill.] 
(Anat.) See TERTH. 

Motasses, (mo-lds’ses.) See BUGAR. 

Moldan, (mól'dow,) a river of the Austrian 
empire, in Bohemin, has its source in tho 
Bohmerwald, and after a N.E, course of 270 
m. empties into the Elbe at Melink. 

Molda'vin. Sce DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Mole, (mél.) [From A. S. mal.] (Physiol.) A spot or 
mark on the skin, ora small excrescence of the cuticle. 
— [From L. moles] (Civ. Engin.) A mound, embank- 
ment, or pier, formed of large blocks of masonry laid in 
the sea by means of ceffer-dams, &c., extended in a right 
line, or as an arc of a circle, before a port or harbor, 
which it serves to defend from the violence of the 
waves: thus secnring the safety of ships lying within 
its pale. The term is sometimes used to denote the port, 
harbor, or haven itself. —(From A. 8. mæl.) (Zotl.) A 
small insectivorous amimal, of which there are several 
species composing the family Talpidæ. The common 
Screw-Mole, Scalops icus, of the U. States, which 
inhabits both dry and wet lands, is about 4 to 5 inches 
long, and, in search of worms and other insecta, forms 
a road just under the surface of the earth, raising the 
soil into a little ridge. Its conformation enables him 
to burrow with great ease, and such rapidity that its 
passage through the earth has been compared to swim- 
ming. It has no external ear, and its eyes are so mi- 
nute, and so concealed by its fur, as to have given rise 
to a belief that it is formed without those important 
organs, Moles live in pairs, and are chiefly found in 

laces where the soil is loose and soft. The females 
wing forth four or five young, for the preservation of 
which the parents eonstruct a habitation, or nest, with 
great diligence and ingenuity. 

Mole-cricket. (Zoil.) Seo GnvLLIDRS. 

Molecule, (mól'e-kil.) |L, a small mass.) See AT- 
TRACTION, 

Moleskin, (mol'skin.) (Manwuf.) A stout kind of cot- 
ton cloth, having a farry nap or surface not unlike the 
skin of a mole, whence the name. It is chiefly used for 
the outer clothing of laborers, &c. 

Molfetta, (mól-fct'tah,) a seaport ef S. Italy, p. Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 18 miles N.W. of Bari. Pop. 
24,658. 

Molière, JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN, (mól-yair,) the 
greatest of French comic dramatists — perhaps the 
greatest of aM comic dramatists, n. in Paris, 1622. He 
adopted the stage as a profession in 1644, and com- 
menced to write forit nine years later. His first popu- 
lar production was Les Précieuses Ridicules (1659). Next 
came L Kcola des Maris (1661), a lively comedy of char- 
ncter and intrigue. In 1666, he produced his great play 
Le Misanthrope, and in the year following Turtuffe (the 
“ Hypocrite "), esteemed the masterpiece ef his genius. 
Quite a succession of fine plays came after; chief among 
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which are Z/ Ecole des Femmes; Le Médecin Malgré lut ; 
DL Avare; M wr fe is. Gentilhomme; and Le Malade 
D. 1673. 


Moline, (mo'lin. [From L. molina,a mill.] (ArcA.) 
The transverse iron crossing the upper grinding-stone 
of a mill. 

Moline’, in Illinois, a vill. of Roek Island co., on the 
Mississippi river, abt. 3 m. above Rock Island, 


Molinists, (mo-lenistz.) (Eccl. A) A Rom. Cath. 
sect, founded by one Molina, a Jesuit, amd prof. of 
theology at Evora, Portugal, (1535-1600,) who attempted 
to reconcile the doctrine of free will with that of pre- 
destination. Molinism led to a violent but short oom- 
troversy in the Church. 

Molise, (mo-le'sa,) or po-basso, a p. of S. Italy, 
skirted by the Adriatic, and b. W. by Capitanata and 

rra di Lavoro: 8. it is traversed by the main ran 
of the Apennines. Area, 1,804 sq.m. Surface partly 
covered by large forests; soil fertile and productive. 
C. Oampo-basso. Pop. 346,007. 

Molle, (mole) (It.] (Mus.) Designating a flat, or 
that which is lower by a semitone than the sound te 
whose name it is attached. 

Mollities, (mol'ledeez.) (L., softness.] (Med.) A mor- 
bid softness of an organ or part of an organ; as, for ex- 
ample, M. osseum, a softening of the bones. 

Mollusca, (mól-Ls'kah, or Mottuscs. [From L, mol- 





Fig. A11. — Gasreroron, (Helix albolabris.) 


luscus, soft.] A branch of the animal kingdom, em- 
bracing nnimals which have soft bodies enclosed in a 
muscular skin, the majority being protected by a shell. 
All of them have gangliated nervous systems, with the 
ganglions or medullary masses dispersed more or loss 
irregularly through the body. They have a heart, 
which generally eonsists of one ventricle «nd one avri- 
ele. Their blood is white or bluish. Some of them 
breathe in air, others im fresh or salt water. The ma- 
rine molluscs have generally a heavy shell. Same aro 
unisexual, others androgynous, and a few dicecious. 
Rome of the M. are very tenacious of life, frequently, to 
all appearance, retaining it after they are cut asunder, 
Some are viviparous, while others are oviparous. The 
uses of this numerous branch are extremely varied; 
many of them are used as food by man, and others sup- 
ply nutritious prey for birds and fishes. They are di- 
vided into 3 classes: Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, and 
Acalepha (q. v.). 

Moloch, (mo'iók,) or Morgen. (Seript.) The chief Am- 
monite deity, to which the Hebrews sacrificed children 
in the valley of Hinnom. According to the rnbbins, 
its image was of brass, with the head of an ox nnd the 
members of a human body. It was hollow, and was 
heated from below; the children to be sacrificed being 
placed in its arms, while drums were beaten to drown 
their cries.—(Zo/il.) A gen. of Australian horny snurians, 

Moltke. See Von MOLTKE. 

Motuceas, (The,) or SPICE ISLANDS, (mo-liiWkiz,) a 
cluster of islands belonging to Holland, tying in the 
Malay Archipelago bet. Papna and Celebes, e chief 
ef them are Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Tider, and Terate. 

Mol wits, (mol'veets,) a plain near Brieg, in Silesia, 
where, April 10, 1741, the Prussians defeated the Aus- 
trian army. 

Mol; bdenum, (mo-Jib'de-nfim.) [From Gr. molybdos, 
lead.) (Chem.) A metal discovered by Hjelm in 1782, 
scarcely known in the metallic state, but said to be a 
silver-white, very hard, almost infusible motal. Sp. Er. 
86; at. weight 96; symbol Mo. It forms two oxides and 
an acid. 

Moment, (mo’mént,) an infinitesimal portion of time. 
The M. of any physical agency, is its importance with 
reference to some special application Thus, the M. of 
a force abt, any axis (to which its direction is perpen- 
dicular) is the product of the force by its least distance 
frem the axis. 

Momentum, (mo-mén'tiim,) or IMPETUS. [L., move- 
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ment.] ( Dynamics.) The effect which one body in motion 
ie capable of producing on another. It is numerically 
represented by the product obtained by multiplying 
together the mass and velocity. Thus, a body contain- 
ing 5 Iba. of matter, and moving at the rate of 12 ft. per 
second, has a M. of 60. 

Momus, (mo'müs) [Gr. Mómos.] GA) The god of 
folly and raillery, said to be the son of Nox. 

Moma, (mo'nah,) a small islaud of the W. Indies, in 
Mona Passage, between Hayti and Porto Rico. 

Monachisim, (món'a-kizm.) (From Gr. monache a 
monk.] (AL Hist.) A state of religious retirem.. t, 
more or less complete, accompanied by contemplation, 
and by various devotional, ascetical, and penitential 
practices. The father of M. is generally agreed to have 
been St. Anthony, who, in 305, collected a number of 
ascetics into an associated community in Egypt, and 
regulated their mode of living by fixed rules. The 
ancient monks were not like the modern, distinguished 
into orders, but took their names from the places which 
they inhabited, or were distinguished by their different 
modes of living; as— 1. the Anchorefs, who lived alone 
in private cells in the wilderness ; 2. the Cænobites, who 
lived in community, several of them in the same house, 
under the direction of a superior; and 3, Szra/rites, or 
strolling monks, who had no fixed rule or residence. 
The first and last of these came gradually to be ab- 
sorbed in the regular Coenobite system, which was 
principally regarded by the Church, and most under its 
direction. A great epoch in the history of western M. 
began with Benedict of Nurcia, whose rule (529) came 
emanal into general use, transforming the previously 

ndependent communities into an hierarchical order. 
It became the bond of union for most of the western 
convents, but the many favors received from Church, 
State, and individuals, facilitated the th of moral 
corruption to a great extent, and called forth repeated 
attempts at reform; so that for many centuries the his- 
tory of M. presents a continued struggle of reformers 
with the laxity and indifference, obtaining in a greater 
or lesser number of the conveuts of their times. In tho 
14th century, a general degeneracy of M. commenced, 
until at length the name of monk came to be almost 
synonymous with ignorance and rudeness. The dawn 
of the Reformation, in the 16th century, had an impor- 
tant influence on this state of things, and strong efforts 
were made to enforce a more strict observance of the 
rules of the respective orders. Tho Council of Trent 
passed a number of regnlations for the internal man- 
agement of religions houses. Several new orders were 
formed upon improved rules, the most famons of which 
is that of the Jesnits, who were, more than any other 
order, ander the absolnte power of the Pope. Since the 
16th cent., however, M. cannot be said to have manifested 
nn inherent vitality or power; and with the advance of 
modern civilization it has lost its Wighest meaning and 
conservative use, Anaccount of the principal monastic 
orders will be fonnd under their own names in other 
parts of this work. The enclosure within which a com- 
munity of monks reside, is called « monastery. The 
cloistered residence of nnns is called by various names, 
^ nunnery, convent — the last also applied to the houses 
of men. 

Monaco, (món'«d-ko,) a city in S. France, C. of a small 
principality of same name, under French protection, on 
the Mediterranean, 9 m, E.N.E. of Nice. This place is 
built upon a rocky promontory almost surrounded by 
the sea, and has me recently notorious for its 
gamtIng establishments, Pop. 2,667.— The principality 
of M. was founded in the 10th cent. by the family of 
Grimaldi, its present possessors. op. (1873) 5,74. 

Monnd, (món'ád.) [From Gr. monas, à unit.] Generally, 
an atom which is incapable of division. —( Metaph.) In 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, a term denoting the ele- 
mentary or indestructible nnits of things. — ( Nat. Hist.) 
A name given to varions minute organisms, some of 
which may be animal, as others are certainly vegetable. 

Monadnock, (mdn'ad-ndk,) or GRAND MONADNOCK, in 
New Hampshire, a mountain of Cheshire co., 22 m. E. of 
the Conuecticnt River, and rising to a height of 3,718 
ft. above sen-level. 

Monaghan, (mdn'd-hdn,) a N.E. co. of Ireland, p. Ul- 
ster; area, 500 sq. m. ; C. Monaghan. Pop. 112,785. 

Monarchy, (món'ir-kr.) (Gr. monos, alone, and archë, 
lgovern.] (Pol.) A government in which the supreme 
authority is vested in a single person. Where the mon- 
arch possesses an absolute power, the M. is termed ab- 
solute; where the «npreme power is virtnally in the 
laws, thongh the majesty of government and the ad- 
ministration is vested in asingle person, it is a limited 
M. It is hereditary if the regal power descends imme- 
diately from the possessor to the next heir by blood, as 
in Great Britain; elective, if the cheice depends upon 
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an weg enjoy the benefit of freedom, as was the case in 

^olund. 

Monastery, (món'ds-t^r-e.)) [From Gr. monastérion, a 
solitary dwelling.] (Eccl) See MoNnacnism. 

Monastir, (mo-nds'tür,) a seaport of Turkey in Europe, 
». Roumelia, on the Vestrizza, 82 m. N.N.E. of Yanina, 

tis the chief emporium of the trade with Albania. 
Pop. 14,000.— Also, a seaport of the regency of Tunis, 
N. Africa, on the Gulf of Sidra, 80 m. S.E. of the city of 
Tunis. re 12,000. 

Moncey, Box ADRIEN JEANNOT pr, (mdn-sa’,) a marshal 
of France, B. at Besancon, 1754, served in the campaigns 
in Flanders, Spain, Austria, and Italy, and rose to the 
title of Dake of Conegliano with a marshal’s baton, 1804, 
In 1534 he was appointed governor of the Invalides. 


D. 1842. 
Monok, (măngk,) a dist. of Canada, pr. Ontario. Pop. 
15, 


,130. 

Monday, (milu'da.) (From A.R. Monandag, the moon's 
day.] (Calendar.) e second day of the week, or that 
which follows Sunday. 

Mondovi, (mén-do-re’,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. 
Piedmont, 45 m. 8. of Turin. op, 20,754. 

Monetary Unit, (mün'-ta-re) (Pol. Eom.) Tho 
standard of money value, as the American dollar, tho 
English pound sterling, &c. 

Money, iei [L. moneta.] (Pol. Econ) The porta- 
ble and standard equivalent for commodities, labor, and 
values transferred. It derives its name from having 
been coined in ancient Rome, at the temple of Juno 
Moneta ; and consists either of coins, paper money, or 
moneys of account. Among modern commercial na- 
tions, gold, silver, and copper are almost theonly metals 
used for this purposc. per money fs called paper 
currency, to distinguish ít from specie, metallic cur- 
rency, or cash; it comprehends notes of hand, bills of 
exchange, checks, &c. Moneys of account are imngi- 
nary moneys, used only in keeping accounts. When 
M. is plentifal, with reference to commodities and 
labor, they are said to be dear; but when commodities 
and fabor are plentiful in reference to M., they are 
said to be cheap: dearness and cheapness being merely 
relative terms. W. is profitable to a country only by 
its circulation ; for circulation causes it constantly to 
prodace new portions of property ; and, on this ac- 
count, a small sum, in constant circulation, is of far 
more benefit tò a country than the possession of the 
largest sums which remain locked up and do not change 
owners, The only true means of permanently prevent- 
ing n scarcity of M. isto improve the state of internal 
and domestic industry; and their opinion is wholly 
destitute of foundation, who believe that a mere abun- 
dance of M. is sufficient to develop a healthy state of 
domestic industry; for M. does not produce the goods, 
but follows their production. In the most ancient 
times it is certain that all commerce wns managed by 
way of barter. There was always a necessity, however, 
for a sort of common standard, by which to estimate the 
value of commodities, The first inhabitants of the 
earth were almost all shepherds and hasbandmen: they 
therefore made that common standard to consist in a 
certain portion of their flocks, and any commodity was 
said to be worth so many sheep, oxen, &c. It was after- 
wards found more convenient to express the value of 
most commodities by bits of leather, which by their 
marks showed tlie number of beasts they were worth, 
This wus the first M., and the origin of all coins. Silver 
money was not weed at Rome till the 485th year after the 
building of the city ; and gold was first coined in the 
year 547. Julius Cæsar was the first whose head was 
stamped upon AM. by order of the senate, The first 
coined money regularly minted, and properly so called, 
among the Jews, was issued in the time of Judas 
Maccabeeus, who had leave given him by Antiochus 
Sidetes to coin money of his own in Jndmwa. Payments, 
before this, had always been made by weight: hence 
the correspondence between sums of money, with them, 
and weights. Paper, as the representative of money, 
became, after some time, a necessity, 1f the metals 
were nsed exclusively, the sum required, even for a 
moderate pay ment, could be carried only in a cart or 
wagon. See Cors, DOLLAR, LEGAL TENDER, Mint, &c. 

Money-order, (-0rdür,) or Posr-Orricr ORDER. (Pol, 
Econ.) An order for money issued by one post-office, 
aud made payable at another more or less distant, thus 
insuring the safe and speedy transmission of small sums 
of money from one place to another throughout the 
state or conntry. 

Monge, GASPARD, Comte ng Pfuse, (mónzA,) a French 
reometer and natural philosopher, B. at Beaune, 1746, 
Fesina at the age of 20 professor of mathematics and 

natural 
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of philosophy at Mézières, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1780, and in 1702 minister ef 
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marine, Te helped to found the Polytechnic School, 
and in 1798 accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, as one 
of the directors of the scientific commission appointed 
to ínvestigate the geodesy and archeology of that 
country. D. 1818. M. is credited with having done 
more for geometric science than auy one of modern 
Scientists ; and he has left us a work on Descriptive Ge- 
omelry; the Application of Analysis to the Geometry of 
Surfaces; and a Treatise on Statics. 

Mongheer, (miin-geer’,) a manuf. town of Brit. India, 
pres: geneal, p. Bahar, on the Ganges, 80 m. E. of Patna. 


wp. 80,000. 

Mongolia, (móng-go'le-ah,) a large tract of country in 
tho N.E. part of Asia, belonging to China. The cen- 
tral part is occupied by the great sandy desert, called 
Ta-Gobi, abt. 1200 m. in length, and averaging abt. 600 
m, in breadth, though here and there intersected with 
patches of land comparatively fertile. See CHINA. 

Mongols, (móng'gülz.) (Ethnol.) A division of the 
human race, ranking second in the classification of 
Blumenbach, and viewed collectively, the one great no- 
madic people of the earth. 'They include, besides the 
Mongols Proper, the Tartars, Chinese and Indo-Chinese, 
the Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, Esquimaux, Samoy- 
edes, Finus, Lapps, Turks, and Magyars. The physical 
characteristics of the true Mongol is thus depicted by 
Dr. Latham in his Descriptive nology : “The face of 
the Mongolian is broad and flat. This is because the 
cheek-bones stand out laterally, and the nasal bones are 
depressed. The cheek-bones, we say, stand out laterally, 
since they are not merely projecting, for this they 
might be without giving much breadth to the face, in- 
asmuch as they might stand forward. . . . The distance 
between the eyes is great, the eyes themselves being ob- 
lique, and their caruncule concealed. The eyebrows 
form a low and imperfect arch, black and scanty. The 
iris is dark, the cornea yellow. The complexion is 
tawny, the stature low. The ears are large, standing 
out from the head; the lips thick and fleshy rather 
than thin; the teeth somewhat oblique in their inser- 
tion, the forehead low and flat, and the hair lank and 
thin.” Under the various designations of Scythians, 
Huns, Tartars, Turks, the M. during centuries were the 
terror of E. Europe, and under Genghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane carried their victorious arms over China, Persia, 
Siberia, and India. The Mongolian fam. is estimated 
to number 528,000,000, or about one-half of the human 
race, 

Monimiacere, (mo-nim-e-a/se-e) (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Menispermales. They are trees or shrubs, 
with opposite exstipulate leaves, and unisexual flowers. 
The bark and leaves are aromatic and fragrant; and the 
sneculent fruit of some is eaten. They are natives 
chiefly of S. America and Australia. 

Monitenu. (mon-e-to’,) in Missouri, a central co.; area, 
400 sq. m.; C. California. Pop. (1880) 14,849. 

Monitor, (mon'e-tór.) [L., an adviser.] (ZoL) See 
LACERTIDÆ. — ( Navy.) A species of iron-clad war-ves- 
sel, in which tlie guns are carried in one or more iron 
turrets, which may be rotated either by hand-winches 
or by a steam-engine, so that the guns may be fired in 
any required direction. It was invented by Capt.John 
Ericsson of New York, was first used in the War of 
Secession, and derives its name from that of the first 
vessel of this kind ever constructed. 

Monitory Letters, (món'e-to-re-.)) [From L. moni- 
torius, udmonishing.] (Eccl. Law.) Letters of warning 
and admonition sent from an ecclesiastical judge upon 
information of scandals and abuses within the cogni- 
zance of his court. 

Monk, GEORGE, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, (müngk,) an Eng- 
lish general, B. in co. Devon, 1608, after a brief service 
in Holland, fought at first on the side of Charles I. dur- 
ing the Civil War; then, changing his coat, he com- 
manded a republican army in Ireland, 1646-50, and in 
1651 reduced Scotland into submission to Cromwell. 
In 1653 he commanded in the sea-fight in which the 
Dutch were defeated, and their admiral, Van Tromp, 
killed. After the death of the Protector, 1658, M. pro- 
claimed his son, Richard Cromwell, his successor, and 
himself retained command of the army in Scotland. 
With that army, he, in 1660, marched upon London, 
and declared for the restoration of Charles II., which 
consummation he succeeded in bringing about, After 
gaining a great victory at sea over the Dutch in 1666, 
M. D. in 1670, 

Monk, (müngk) (From Gr. monachos.) (Eccl) A 
member of a religious society who lives apart from the 
world in a monastery, under a vow of observing the 
rules of the order to which he belongs. 

Monkey, (müngk'e.) [From A. 8. mon, a man, and kin, 
a terminal diminutive.] (Zo)ól.) See QUADRUMANA. 

Menkey-flower. (Bot) See MIMULUS. 
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Monkey-pot. (Bo) See LECYTHIDACES. 

Mon'mouth, James Fitzroy, DUKE or, B. 1649, was a 
natural son of Charles TI., whose favorite he became. 
In 1665 he m. Anne Scott, Duchess ef Buccleuch, the 
richest heiress in the kingdom. After the death of 
Charles in 1684, M., regarded by many as being a legiti 
mate son of that monarch, and by others as the cham- 
pion of the Protestant cause, took up arms against 
James IT., and gained a victory over his troops at Ax- 
minster, but, being defeated at Sedgemoor in 1685, was 
made prisoner and executed in July of the same year. 

Monmouth, (món'müth,) a W. and maritime co. of 
England, b. W. by 8. Wales, and 8. by the Bristol Chan 
nel. Area, 446 sq. m. C. Monmouth. Pop. 195,301. 

Monmouth, in /Uinois, a vill. of Warren co., abt. 120 
m. northwest of Springfield.—1n New Jersey, an E. 
central county, washed by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 
810 sq. miles. Soil very productive, C. Freehold, near 
which place the British under Sir Henry € inton were 
defeated by General Washington, June 28, 1778, with 
considerable loss. 

Mono, (mo'no,) in California, an E. county. b. on Ne- 
vada; area, «,2) square miles; C. Bridgeport. It 
contains the Lake of Mono, which covers an area of 
about 200 square miles on the E slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, 12 miles S. W. of Aurora. 

Monobasie, (mo-no-hás'ik.) [From Gr. monos, single, 
and basis, baso.) (Chem.) A term denoting that which 
possesses only one part of base to one of acid. 

Monocacy, (mo-nók'ah-se,) in Maryland, Frederick co., 
formed by the junction of several creeks rising in Adams 
co., enters the Potomac near the line of Montgome 
co., after a S. course of 50 m. On its banks, Gen. Wal- 
lace's Union ferce was defeated by the Confederates 
under Gen. Early, July 9, 1864. 

Monocarpous, (-kirpüs) [From Gr. monos, sole, 
and karpos, fruit.] (Bot) Producing fruit but once 
in its life, as an annual, or such perennials as the 
American aloe, which always perishes after flowering. 

Monoceros, (mo-nós'e-rós.) |L.; Gr. monos, and keras 
a horn.) (Ast.) The Unicorn, a modern constellation 
lying to the S. of Orion, and containing 31 small stars. 

Monochlamydeous, (món-o-kldm-id'yüs.)  (Hot.) 
See FLOWER. 

Monochromatic, (-kro-mát'ik.) (From Gr. monos, 
and chréma, color.) ( Opt.) Consisting of one color only. 
— M. lamp,a lamp which emits rays of one refrangibility 
only. Light of this kind is frequently required in opti- 
cal experiments, By introducing into a colorless spirit 
or gas flame a tuft of asbestos saturated with chloride 
of lithium, sodium, or thallium, X. light of a red, yel- 
low, or green color may be obtained. 

Monoclinic, (-klin'ik.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Monoclinous, (mo-nók'le-nüs.) [From Gr. monos, and 
klineo, I incline.] ( Bot.) A designation fora flower which 
is hermaphroditic, or with both stamens and pistils. 

Meuecety ien Mna Mi (Bot.) See DicorYLEDONOUS. 

Monodichlamydeous, (mon-o-dih -lim-id’yiis.) 
( Bot.) Having indifferently either a calyx only, or both 
calyx and corolla. 

Monody, (món'o-de.) (Mus. See CHANT. 

Monoecious, (mo-ne'shis.) [From Gr. monos, nnd oikos, 
a household.] (Bot.) Having male and female organs 
in different flowers on the same plant. 

Monogram, (mén'o-grdm.) [From Gr. monos, and 
gramma, & letter.) (Archeol.) A character or cipher 
composed of one or more letters interwoven, and used 
as an abbreviation of a name on seals, buttons, heads 
of letters, envelopes, &c. 

Mon'ograph, (-yràf.) [From Gr. monos, and graphó, 
I describe,] (Lit.) A special treatise written on a single 
subject; as, a monograph on Runic inscriptions. 

Monolith, (món'o-lith.) [From Gr. monolithos, one- 
stoned.) (Archzol.) A pillar, obelisk, column, and the 
like, consisting of a single stone. 

Mon'ologue, (-/69.) (From Gr. monos, and logos, de- 
scription.] (Dram.) A poem, recitation, or scena, writ- 
ten for declamation by one person only. Or, a dramatie 
act, in which a single performer appears ou the stage 
nnd soliloquizes. 

Monomania, (-ma'neah.) [From Gr. monos, anc 
mania, madness.) (Med.) The name often given to that 
form of mania in which the mind of the patient is so 
absorbed by one idea, that with reference to it he is mad, 
although sane on every other subject. 

Monometric, (-m?t/rik.) [From Gr. monos, and metron, 
measure.] (Crystallog.) ignating such crystals as 
have their axes equal, or of one kind, as the cube, octo« 
hedron, and dodecahedron. 

Monomial, or MoNoME, (mo-no'me-il) [From Gr. 
monos, single, and nomen, a name.) (Math.) In Algebra, 
a root or quantity which has but one name; that is 
consists of only one member. 
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Menomyaria, (món-o-mi-a/re-a.) Bee CONCHOLOGY. 

Monona, (mo-no'nah,)in Iowa, a W. co., b. on Nebraska; 
area, 890 sq. m. ; C. Onowa. 

Monongahela, ( h-e/lah,) a river of Penn- 
sylvania, issuing from the union of the W. Fork and 
Tygart's Valley rivers in Marion co., W. Virginia, and 
omptylug into the Alleghany at Pittsburg, to form the 


Monongalia, (-ga'le-aA,) in Minnesota, a 8.W. central 
co., now united to Kandiyohi co, Pop. 3,161.—In W. 
Zingine a N. co., b. on Pennsylvania; area, 630 sq. m.; 
C. Morgantown. 

Monopctalouns, (mén-o-p‘t'a-liis.) [From Gr. monos, 
and m, a leaf.) (Bot) Having all the petals united 


by their xem 

Monophyllounus, (mo-ndfil-lis.) [From Gr. monos, 
and phyllon, a leaf.) (Bot. Having only one leaf, or 
several leaves united by their edges into one. 

Monopoli, (món-o-po-le',) a fortified seaport of S. Italy, 
p. Terra di Bari, on the Adriatic, 32 miles N.N.E. of Ta- 
ranto. Pop. 20,205. 

Monopoly, (mo-nóp'o-le.) [From Gr. NN a sell- 
ing alone.) (Com. and Pol. Econ.) An exclusive right 
secured to one or more persons, to carry on some branc 
of trade or manufacture, obtained either by purchasing 
All the articles in the market, or by a license from the 
govt. The M. most frequently granted in former times 
were the right of trading to certain foreign countries, 
the right of importing or exporting certain articles, 
and that of exercising particular arta or trades. 

Monotheism, (món'o-te-izm.) (From Gr. monos, and 
Theos, God.) (Theol.) The doctrine or belief in the 
existence of one God only : — in contradistinctiou from 


polytheism, ü v. 

Monothelites, (-nót'e-litz.) [From Gr. monothelétai, 
single-willed.] (Eccl. Hist.) An heretical sect in the 
Early Church, which, while admitting two natures in 
Christ, asserted that the divine nature so predominated 
as to leave the human no action or efficacy, and there- 
fore no power of volition, and consequently that there 
was but one will in Christ. This doctrine, condenined 
as unorthodox, distracted the Church in thé 7th cent., 
and was successively condemned by the first Lateran 
Council (649), and the 6th cecumenical council at Con- 
stantinople (680). In the 12th cent., the M., after re- 
canting their heresy, were received back within the 
fold of the Church. 

Monotone, (món'o-tón.) [From Gr. monos, and tonns, a 
sound.] (Mus.) A sound or tone of one uniform pitch. 

Monotony, (-nót'o-ne.) (Same deriv.) (Rhet.) A same- 
ness of sound, or the utterance of successive syllables 
at one unvaried pitch, without cadence or inflection. 

Monotremata, (-(rém’atah.) (From Gr. monos, and 
trema, an aperture.] (Zoól.) A fam. of Edentates, com- 
prising Australian animals which vary widely from all 
other mammals, having their organic structure in muny 
respects much like that of bi The genus Echidna 
comprises those which have a long, slender muzzle and 
extensible tongue, like the Ant-eaters, and which are 
covered with spiues. The genus Ornithorhynchus, or 
Platypus, is characterized by an elongated, enlarged, 
and dat muzzle, presenting the closest external resem- 
blance to the bill of a duck, and the more so as its edges 
are similarly furnished with small transverse lamine 
(Fig. 58). 

Monotropacere, (- 'se-e)) (Bot.) The Fir-rape 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Ericales, consisting of parasitic 
pne of a brown color, closely allied to Pyrolacez. 

he Indian Pipe or Bird's-nest, Monotropa uniflora, is a 
emalt quem plant, common in woods from Canada to 
eorgia. 

Monreale, (món-ra'dl,) a seaport of 8. Italy, in Sicily, 
4 m. 8.W. of Palermo, Pop. 12,078. 

Monroe, Jaxes, (mün-ro',) 5th President of the United 
States, was B. in Westmoreland co. Va., 1758. After 
qradaaling at William and Mary Coll., he served with 

istinction in the army during the war of the revolu- 
tion, and in 1783 entered the General Congress as a 
imde, from his native Stute. In the Virginia Con- 
vention, 1788, he opposed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and allied himself with the Republican 
party, which party elected him a member of the U. 8. 
Senate in 1790, Four years later he proceeded to France 
as minister-plenipotentiary, from which office he was 
recalled in 1796. During the years 1799-1802 he filled 
the office of governor of Virginia. In 1802, as the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Livingston, he was dispatched on a special 
mission to negotiate for the purchase of Louisiana. In 
1803 in England, and in 1805 in Spain, he performed 
special diplomatic services for his country. In 1811 he 
accepted the governorship of Va., and in the same year 
became secretary of stato under Pres. Madison's admin- 
tration, which position he occupied with credit till 
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March, 1817. The year before he bad been the elected 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. During his 
term of office, Florida was ceded to the U. States, 1819. 
Reélected in 1820, during his 2d term, the U. States re- 
coguized the de facto independence of the Spanish- 
American colonies. In Dec., 1823, he gave utterance 
in his Message to the celebrated principle touching the 
foreign policy of the United States, since known as tho 
* Monroe Doctrine." In 1825 Mr. M. retired from the 
Presidential chair, and p. in New York, 1831. 

Monroe’, in Alabame, a S.W. co.; area, 1,070 squarc 
miles; Capital, Olaiborne.—In Arkansas, a S.E. countyt 
area, 1,040 square miles; Capital, Lawrenceville.—In 
Florida, a S.W. co. ; area, 4,0008q. m. The * Everglades" 
cover a great portion of its surface; Capital, Key West. 
—In Georgia, a W. central county; Capital, Forsyth.— 
In Minnis, a 3.W. eounty, bordering on Missouri; area, 
300 square miles; Capital, Waterloo.—In Indiana, & 
8. by W. central co.; «rea, 420 sq. miles; C. Bloomin, 
ton.—In /owa, & 8. by E. county; Capital, Albin.—In 
Kentucky, a S. county, bordering on Tennessee; area, 
600 square miles; Capital, Tompkinsville.—In Michigan, 
a SE county, b. 8. by Ohio; area, 540 sq. m.; C. Mone 
roe.—A_ prosperous aw cap. of above county, on the 
Raisin River, 40 m. S.W. of Detroit. Pop. (1880) 4,928. 
—In Mississippi, a N.E. county, b. on Alabama; area, 
950 square miles; Capital, Aberdeen.—In Missouri, & 
N.E. county; area, 620 square miles; Capital, Paris.—In 
‘Nebraska, an E. co.; wea, 576 square miles; C. Genoa. 
—In New York, a N.W. county, impinging on Lake 
Ontario; area, 72€ square miles ; Capital, Rochester.— 
In Ohio, au E. by 5. county. skiriidg W. Virginia ; area, 
420 square miles; Capital, Woodsfield.—In Pennsylvania, 
an E. county, b. on New Jerasy ; area, 600 square miles; 
Capital. Stroudsburg.—In Tennessee, a 8.E. county, b. 
on North Carolina; area, 500 square miles; Capital, 
Mwlisonville.—In Wisconsin, a 8.W. county; area, 700 
square miles; Capital, sparta.—In the same State, & 
town, cap. of Green county, about 40 miles 88.W. of 
Madison.—In E aec ite a S.E. county; area, 490 

uare miles; Capi lon. 
onroe’, (Fortress.) Sce FORTRESS MONROE. 

Mons, (nmón,) a fortified city of Belgium, C. of p Hai- 
nault, on the Trouille, 35 1n. S. W. of Brussels. It has 
important manufs. of textile goods, cutlery, arms, &c., 
and is extensively engaged in iron-founding and coal- 
mining. Pop. 23,121. 

Monsoons, (-soonz’.) [Ar. mansim, a season.) ( Meteor.) 
The name given to the trade winds and counter-trade 
winds which blow in the Indian Ocean, the former 
from Oct. to April, the latter from April to Oct. In 
the summer months the Asiatic continent is heated 
more than the equatorial parts of the Indian Ocean, 80 
that, instead of air-currents towards the equator, there 
prevail air-currents from the equator; and precisely 
as tlie air-currents towards the equator are chan 
through the effects of the earth's rotation into N.E. 

* winds, so theair-currents from the equator are changed 
through the same cause into S.W. winds, Ina similar 
way, M. prevail (though not quite in so marked a de- 
gree) over those parts of the Indian Ocean which lie 
to tho N. of Australia, N.W. counter-trade winds taking 
the place of the S.E. trade winds during the summer 
months of the 3. hemisphere, that is, from Oct. to April. 

Monster, (món'stür.) [From L. monstrum, a warning.] 
(Physiol) The name which applies to any creature 
whose formation deviates in some remarkable way 
from what is natural to the species; sometimes in a 
malformation of the whole or some portion of the 
body, and sometimes in the presence of organs or parts 
not necessary to it. 

Monstrance, (mén’strdns,) or OsrrNsonr. [From L. 
monstro, to show.) (Eccl) A kind of pyx in which 
the consecrated wafer is carried in solemn procession, 
and deposited upon the altar. 

Montagnards, (mén-tin-yar’.) [Fr., mountaineers.] 
Hist.) The “ Mountain " or Extreme Republican party 
uring the first French Revolution, deriving their dis- 

tinctive appellation from their occupying the higher 
seats in the hall of the National Assembly. Under the 
leadership of Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, Marat, and 
others of the Jacobin chiefs, they combated and over- 
threw the Girondists (g. v.), and introduced the Reja 
of Terror. Their most prominent members finally 
perished under the guillotine. 

Montagu, Lany Mary WonRTLET, (món'tah-gü,) an Eng- 
lish authoress, B. 1690, was a daughter of the Duke of 
Kingston. One of the most beautiful and intellectu- 

ally gifted women of her day — the “ Sévigné " of Eng- 

lish Kiteratere — she became the friend of Pope, Addi- 
son, and the chief wits and poets of that period. In 

1716 she was English ambassadress at Constantinople, 

and thence wrote those charming " Letters " which have 
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searcely an equal in the language they are written in. 
On her return, she successfully introduced tho Turkish 
O sept of inoculating for the small-pox, and p. in 1761. 
n €, (món'lah-gü,) in Texas, a N.E. co, b. on 
Indian Ter.; area, 800 sq. m.; C. Montague, 
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of a tunnel 8 m. in length, at a depth of several thom 
sand ft. below the upper surface. ‘This tunnel occupies 
12 years in the making, hus a width of 26 ft. 9 in., with 
a height of 19 ft. 9 in., and is laid down with a double 
line of rails, 


Montaigne, MioneL EYQUEM DE, (mon-tahn’,) an illus- | Monte Casino, (-kah-se'no,) a celebrated Benedictine 


trious French essayist, B. in Périgord, 1533. After the 
completion of his scholastic studies, he studied law, 
and e judge at Bordeaux, 1554. In 1580 appeared 
his famous —a work which stands as a monu- 
ment of taste, erudition, knowledge of men and of man- 
ners —a work of which not less than 75 editions have 
received publication in European languages alone! D. 
1592, 


Montalembert, CHARLES Forsts pe TRYON, Comte 
DE, (món-tdl'aim-bair,) a French orator, publicist, and 
statesman, B. 1810, D. 1870. 

Montana, (món-ah'nah,) a State of the Amig. Unton, 
lying bet, N. Lat. 29°-45°, and W, Lon, 279 ;b. N. 
by Brit. ae E. by Dakota, 8. by Wyoming, and 

. and SPW? by [dalio, Area, 142,776 sq. m., or 92,016,- 
640 acres. This State, constituting one of the must re- 
cently organized divisions of the Federal common- 
wealth, consists superficially of a series of five basins, 
subdivided into a congeries of valleys by outlying spurs 
of the N. Rocky Mts., and drained by the head-waters 
of the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. The surface 
is consequently oue greatly diversified. Generally, M. 
may be said to present a soil sufficiently fertile and till- 
able for agricultural purposes; though little has as yet 
been done in this direction, on account f its hitherto 
but sparse settlement, Gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
tellurium, arsenic, &c., have Leen found in great plenty, 
and become day by day more an object of mining in- 

The mineral area of W. bas been estimated 


Union, was divided into 24 cos., 
towns H 


settlers. Tho principal Indian tribes found within its 
limits are the Blackfeet, Crows, Flatheads, Pend d'O- 
reilles and Minnetarees. Montana, which originally 
formed a part of Idaho, was made an it.dependent Ter. 
May 26, 1864, and admitted into the Union by Act of 
Congress, approved Feb, 22, 1889. 


Montanisis, (món'Ln-isiz.) (Eccl, Hist.) A sect of 
heretics which arose towards thedecline of the 2d cent., 
and which took their name from their founder, a Phry- 
gian named Montanus. The latter pretended to be in- 
spired, and declared himself the clete, or “ Com- 
forter,” promised to the apostles, The doctrines oí this 
sect wero similar to those of the Gaostics (q. v.). They 
were violently opposed by the Alexandrian school, and 
disappeared abt. the end of the 4th cent. 

Montauban, (mén-to/baim,) a manuf. town of France, 
dep. Tarn-et-Garoune, on the Tarn, 32 m. N. of Toulouse. 
Pop. 25,991. 

Montauk Point, (món-tauk,) in New York, a cape 
at the E. extremity of Long Island, N. Lat. 41° 4’ 12", 
W. Lon. 71° 51’ 54”. 

Mont Blane, (Fr. * White Mou>tain,”] the highest 
summit in Europe, in the Savoy Alps, extends in a 
direction 8.W. to N.E. bet. N. Lat. 45° 46’-459 57^. It 


consists of a series of successive elevations — or rather | Mi 


s, called Aiguilles, culminating in the “ Aiguille de 
Giant,” 16,777 ft. above the sea, and capped with eternal 
snow. The ascent of this “monarch of mountains” 
( Byron) was first accomplished in 1786. 

Montcalm, (món( g)'kom,) in Canada, a dist. of the p. 
Quebec. Pop. 12,742. — In Michigan, a W. central co. of 
the Lower Peniusula; area, 790 square miles ; Capital, 
Stanton. 

Montcalm de St. Véran, Louis Josern, Marquis 
DE, a French general, B. near Nimes, 1712,was appointed 
to the chief command in Canada, 1766, and there op- 
posed the English invasion, falling gloriously at the 
same time as his antagonist, Gen. Wolfe, on the heights 
of Quebec, in 1768. 

Mont Cenis, (sa-nc,) a summit of the Graian Alps, 
bet. France aud Piedmont, forming the S.E. angie of 
the dept. Savoie; N. Lat. (of hospice) 45° 14' 8”, E. Lon. 
6° b6’ 11". Height, 6,775 ft. Napoleon I., bet. 1808-1811, 
caused a great military road to be constructed over tlie 
pass of this mountain,— a thoroughfare which thence- 
forward, until 1870, continued to be an important ard 
much frequented means of commmnicación between 
France and Italy. In the year last mentioned, how- 
ever, one of the grandest achievements of modern en- 
giveesing science was consummated by the opening of 
@ line of railroad through the heart of Af. C. by means 















abbey, established by St. Benedict in 529, upon the 
mountain of same name, in the Italian p. Terra di La- 
voro, rising over the town of Sau Germano (anc. Casi- 
num) Pilgrims resorted there from all parts of the 
world, as the Benedictines were deemed to mi- 
raculous balms derived from Mount Zion. ie beauty 
of the spot still attracts many visitors. 

Monte Christo, (ndn'te kris'to,) a small rocky island 
of the Mediterranean, lying abt. 25 m. 8. of Elba, and 
bet. the Tuscan peninsula of Argentaro and the islang 
of Corsica. This almost uninhabited islet has given 
name to one of the finest romances of Dumas the ler 
—the Count of Monte Christo. 

Momence: i, Rarwoxpo, VOUS righe one 
one of the test captains of his time, B. at Mode 
1608; n. ^ Ours X 

Mon Bay, (m^n-t^'go-,) a seaport on the N.W, 
coast of Jamaíca, in N. Lat. 18° 29' 21", W. Lon. 77°56, 
lt is a place of active trade. Pop. 4,000. 

Montélimart, (món-ta-le-mahr',) a town of France, 
dep. Dróme, near the junction of the Jubron with the 
Rhone, 70 m. 8. of Lyon. Pop. 11,100. 

Montenegro, or Kana-Dacn, (the “Black Mountain,") 
a small semi-independent principality of S.E. Europe, 

“under Turkish suzerainty, b. N. by Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, E. by Domnia, 8.E. by Albania, and W. by a nar- 
row strip of Dalmatia which separates it from the waters 
of the Adriatic; bet. N. Lat. 429 10'-43? 10’, E. Lon. 18° 
41-199 30’. Area, 1,700 sq. m. The surface of this state 
is generally bold and mountainous, with a soil produc- 
ing cereals, tobacco, and fruits. C. Cettigne. he in- 
habitants are of Slavic race, belong to the orthodox 
Greek Church, and are governed by a prince under the 
title of . Wars with the Montenegrins were 
carried on by Turkey in 1853 and 1862, with a view of 
subjecting them to the influence of the Porte. Jf. aided 
Russia in the war with Turkey in 1875, and her indepen- 
dence was secured, with enlarged territory, under the 
treaty of Berlin, 

Montepulciano, (món-ta-pool-che-ah'no,) a town of 
Italy, p. and 27 miles 8.E. of the city of Siena. A cele- 
brated wine is grown in its neighborhood. Pop, 12,273. 

Monterey, (món-ta-ra',) a handsome and prosperous 
city of Mexico, C. of the State of Nuevo Leon, on the 
Tigre, 85 m. E. by N.of Saltillo. This place was carried 
by assault by the Americans, Sept. 19, 1846, after a 4 
days’ determined resistance on the part of the Mexicans. 

Monterey, (mónt-a-ra',) in California, a 8.W. county, 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, and b. E. by the Coast 

Range; area, 4,000 square miles. It is rich in min 
erals; C, Monterey. A city, port of entry, and C. of 
above co.,on a bay of same name, 94 in. S. S. E. of San 
Francisco. Founded in 1776, it remained for many years 
the location of the State govt. 

Montespan, FRANCOISE ATHENAISE DE ROCHECHOUART, 
MARQUISE DE, (món-tcis-pón',) a French lady of great 
beanty, n. 1611, after her marriage with the m uis of 
Montespan became the acknowledged mistress of Louis 
XIV., in succession to Mlle. de La Valliére, and became 

by him the mother of 8 children. D. 1707. 

ontesquieu, Cartes DE SECONDAT, BARON DF, 

(món-Laiz-ke-00,) a French author, B. near Bordeanx, 
1689, became in 1716 president of the parliament of that 
city, and in 1728a member of the French Academy, and 
u Fellow of the Royal Society of London. D. in Paris, 
1155. The great work upon which his literary reputa- 
tion rests is The Spirit of Laws (“L'Esprit des Lois," 
17453), a production of singular erudition and liberality 
of political thought. 

Monte Video, (mén'te ve'de-0,) [* Mountain of unr] 
a flourishing seaport-city of 8. America, republic o 
Urnguay, of which it is the C., on a peninsula on the 
N. shore of the Plata wstuary,125 m, E. by N. of Buenos 
Ayres, It is a tolerably well-built place, with an ex- 
cellent hurbor, and commands an important trade with 
Great Britain, the U. States, &c. Of Buenos Ayrean 
origin, Af, V. became in 1828 the metropolis of the 
Banda Oriental, or Uruguay as it is now called, J op. 
126,002. (Sce Fig. 478.) 

Montezuma Hl. (món-te--w'mah,) the last Mexican 
emperor of the Aztec dynasty, was B, abt. 1470, and as- 
cended the throne in 1502. He reigned with vigor and 
popularity until the invasion of his dominions by Cor- 
tez in 1519, The story of the Conquest of Mexico, and 
of the fall und death of M., in 1520, are narrated with a 
picturesque circumstantiality in the pages of tbe 
American histozian, Prescott. 
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Montfancen, BERNARD DE, (món(g)-fo-kón',) a French 
antiquary, n. in Languedoc, 1655; p. 1741. His princi- 


pal work, T'he Monuments of the French Monarchy, 5 
vols., 1729, is a production of considerable authoritative 
value. 





Fig. 4186. — URUGUAYAN FARMER AND WIFE. 


Montferrat, (món(g-fair'rah.) (Hist) A former in- 
dependent duchy of N. Italy, in Lombardy, founded by 
Otho I. in 967. The Palieologi became its possessors by 
marriage in 1221, reigning till 1533, when a contest arose 
as to the succession, which the Emperor Charles V. de- 
cided in favor of Frederigo Gonzaga, Marquis of Man- 
tua. In 1708, M. was ceded to Savoy ; in 1197 it became 
incorporated with the Cisalpine Republic; and, in 1815, 
was annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. 

Montfort, Simon DE, EARL or LEICESTER, (món'fürt,) 
a powerful English noble, brother-in-law of Henry III., 
and licutenant-generul of Gascony. In 1258 he headed 
the barons in their collision with the king, regarding 
a diminution of the royal prerogative, and in 1264 com- 
manded at the battle of Lewes, where Henry was taken 
prisoner. M. summoned a Parliament in 1265, and 
caused the election of popular representatives, thus in- 
stituting the House of Commons. In the same year 
this patriotic and warlike earl fell in the battle of 
Evesham, where the barons were defeated Ly the king’s 


son, afterward Edward I. 

Montgomery, (mént-giim’ 4) a co. of England, in 
N. Wales, b. E. by Salop, and W. by ; area, 
755 sq. m.; C. Montgomery. Pop. 67,789. 

Montgom'ery, RICHARD, an American general, B. in 
Ireland, 1736. In 1772 he resigned his commission in 
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ton.—In Pennsylvania, a S.E, county ; area, 450 square 
miles; Capital, Norristown.—In Tennessee, a N.N.W. 
eounty, near the Kentucky border; area, 550 square 
miles; Capital, Clarksville.—In Teras, a S.E. county: 
P uare miles; Capital, Montgomery.—Ie 
300 square miles; Capital, 

- Ohristiansbu 


rg. 

Month, (minth.) [A. S. monath.] (Calendar. The 
twelfth part of a year; otherwise called a calendar 
month, to distinguish it from the astronomical, which 
is either solar or lunar. (See Lunar Monta, &c.) The 
Romans used lunar months, making them alternately 
of 29 and 30 days; and they marked the days of each 
month by three terms, viz., calends, nones, and ides. 
A civil or common month consists of a certain number 
of days, according to the laws and customs of the dif 
ferent countries in which it is used; either baving ne 
regard to the solar or lunar month, as those of the 
Egyptians in their equal year, of the Romans in the 
year of Romulus, &c., or coming pretty neur to the solar 
astronomical month, as the Julian.— There are twelve 
solar months and thirteen lunar months in the year. 
In popular language, four weeks are called a month, 
that mes of time being nearly the length of the lunar 
month. 

Monthly, (miinth'le.) (Li) A periodical publication 
appearing with regularity once a month; as, Zell’s 
Monthly (Magazine). 

Monti, VINCENZO, (món'te,) an eminent Italian poet, B. 
at Ferrara, 1753. Fostered by the care of Cardinal 
Borghese, M. entered the field of letters early. In 1785 
his tragedy of Aristodemo was favorably received; his 
poem Bassvilliana (1793) still more so. In 1806 he bẹ- 
came historiographer to Napoleon L, and p». in 1828. 
Besides the above, he wrote Caio Graeco, a tragedy, and 
the popular anthem Bell, Italia. 

Montilla, (món-teel'yah,) a manuf. town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, 19 1n. 8.E. of Cordova. Pop. 13,500. 

Montluçon, (món(g)-loosón(g,) a manuf. town of 
France, dept. Allier, on the Cher, 38 m. W.S.W. of 
Moulins. Pop. aeri mU S Sitat ol 

móní(g )-má-, a dist. o nada, p 
Quebec. Pop? 19,055. 


Montmorenci, or Montmorency, (món-mo- 
rdn(g)-se’,) one of the greatest bouses of the ancient 
French noblesse, the head of which took rank aa “ pre- 
mier baron of Christendom.” Among its principai 
members it counted six constables and eleven marshals 
of France; of whom were the following : — MATHIEU L, 
1115-1160, Constable of the kingdom, m. 1st a Gaagh- 
ter of Henry I. of England, aud 2dly, the widow of 
Louis le Gros, king of France.— MaTHIZU II., (“the 
Great,") grandson of the preceding, 1174-1 com- 
manded at Bovines, 1214, and as Constable held the 
generalissimoship of the Freuch army. — ANNz, Duc 
pe M., and Constable of France, 1493-1507 ; successfully 
defended Provence against Charles V., 1536; was de- 
feated and made ect nt the battle of St. Quentin, 
1507; eommanded the Catholic party in the Civil War, 

ned the battle of Dreux, and fell on the field of St. 
enis, 1567. — Henri IL, Duc pe Jf., and marshal of 
France, 1595-1632, was the last representative of the 
first ducal branch of his house. TMe commanded in 
vhe war against the Huguenots, 1620, defeated the Im- 
perialists at Veillane, 1659; and, actuated by hostility 
towards Cardinal Richelieu, took up arms against the 
crown, was defeated, taken prisoner, and executed, 
1632. He was uncle to the great Condé. 


the British service, and settled in Dutchess co., N. Y, | Montmoren’cy, in Canada E., au affluent of the 


representing it in the Continental Congress, 1775. As 
brigadier in the national army he took Montreal, and 
was killed in the assault on Quebee, Dec., 1775. 


St. Lawrence, which it enters abt. 6 m. N.E. of Quebec. 
It | prey: a celebrated cataract, 250 ft. in height. —A 
S.K. co.; area, 7,465 sq. m. Pop. 12,085. 


Montgomery, (mónt'góm-ür-e) in Alabama, a S.E. | Montour, j (ior toor y) in Pennsylvania, an E. central 
on! co.; area, % 


central co.; area, 1,010 square miles; C. 


sq. m.; C. Danville. 


—A city, cap. of above county, and also of the State, | Montpelier, (mónt-pe'le-ár,) a well-built and pros- 


ou the Alabama River, 331 miles N.E. of Mobile. Asa 
commercial centre it ranks among the foremost of 
Southern cities p. (1880) 16,714.—In Arkansas, a S.W. 
app bim E. ral t 750 
—In Georgia, a central county; area, square 
milea; Capital, Mount dieux A Illinois, a 8.S.W. 
central eo.; area, 690 sq. miles; Capital, Hillsborough. 
—In Indiana, a W. central co.; area, 500 square miles; 
Capital, Crawfordsville.—In Jowa, a S.W, county ; area, 
430 square miles; Capital, Frankfort.—In Kentucky, a 
N.E. central reg area, 230 square miles; Capital, 
Mount Sterliug.—lu Maryland, a S.W. county, b. on 
Virginia; area, 660 square miles; Capital, Rockville — 
In Missouri, an E. co.; area, 504 square miles; Capital, 
Danville.—In N. Carolina, a i. W. central county ; area, 
550 square miles; Capital, Troy.—In New Fork, an E. 
central co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, Fonda.— 


In Ohio, a S.W. co. ; area. 440 sq. miles; Capital, Day 


1,100 sq. miles; Capital, Mount Ida. | Montpellier, 


perous town, C. of the State of Vermon 
ustice of Washington co., on the Onion 
.W. of Boston, 023, 


and seat of 
iver, 200 m. 


. Pop.3, 

(món-pél'le-a,) a handsome and pictu- 
resquely-located city of the 8. of France, C. vm 
Hérault, on the Lez, near the Mediterranean, and 77 
m. N.W. of Marseille. 55,606. 

Montpensier, ANTOINE MARIE PHILIPPE LOUIS D'OR- 
LEANS, (mdn-pdn(g)-se-a’,) 5th son of Louis Philippe, 
sometime king of the French, was B. at Neuilly, 1824. 
After some military service in Algeria, he m., in 1846, 
Donna Maria Luisa, a sister of Isabella IL, then Queen 
of Spain, and ten years later was appointed Captain- 
General of Spain. He failed as a candidate for the 
Spanish throne after the abdication of Isabella, in 1869, 
and in March, 1870, engaged in a duel near Madrid 
with Prince Enrique de Bourbon, wnich ended fatally 
for the latter, 
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Montreal, (mónt-re-au!",) an important city of Canad: 
prov. of Quebec, on an island in the St. Lawrence, 1 
m. 8.W. of Quebec. The newer portion is well laid out, 
the older being built after the French manner. M. is 
essentially, by virtue of its geographical position at tho 
head of the St. Lawrence ship navigation, one of the 
chief commercial centres on the American continent; 
Its quays are extensive, and its shipping relations, with 
both Europe and the U. States, of very considerable 
magnitude, M. was settled by the French colonists abt. 
the end of the 17th cent., and in 1760 passed into pos- 
session of the English. Php. 160,000, about three-fourths 
being of French descent. The Victoria Tubular Bridge 
built by the Grand Trunk Railway, aud one of the finest 
structures of the kind in the world, spans the river at 
this point. 

Montrose’, James GRAHAME, Ist Marquis. oF, (mónt- 
róz^,) u Scottish royalist general, v. in Edinburgh, 1613. 
During the Civil War he acted as lieutenant-general for 
Charles I. in Scotland, and in 1644 gained the battle of 
Tippermuir, and in the following year those of Inver- 
lochy and Kilsyth. Defeated, however, at Philiphaugh in 
Sept. of that year, he entered the Austrian service,where 
he became a marshal of the empire. This chivalrous 
noble, the “Great Marquis " as history loves to call him, 
landed in Scotland with a small force in the early part 
of 1650, designing to strike a blow for the restorntion 
of his late sovereigu's heir (Charles II.), when he was 
betrayed through the machinations of his enemy, the 
false and sanctimonious Marquis of Argyle, and hurried, 
without a trial, to the block, at Edinburgh, in the May 
following. 

Montrose, (mónt-róz',) a finely-built and prosperous 
commercial town and seaport of Scotlaud, at the en- 
trance of the river 8. Esk, co. Forfar, 60 m. N.N.E. of 
Edinburgh. Pnp. 14,563. 

Montserrat, (moónt-sér/rdt,) one of the islands of the 
eu Antilles group, W. Indies, belonging to England, 

n N. Lat. 16° 45’, W. Lon. 62°. Pnp. 7,604. 

Monument, (mén'w-ment.) (From L. monumentum, a 
reminder.] (Arch.) A building, structure, or erection 
of any kind raised as a memorial of a deceased person 
or to commemorate some important event; as a tri- 
umphal arch, a pyramid, an obelisk, a mausoleum, a 
pillar, a cenotaph, a tombstone, &c. 

Monza, (món'zah,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, and for- 
merly C. of the old Lombardic kingdom, p. Milan, on the 
Lambro, 9 m. N.E. of Milan. Re: 22,106. 

Mood, (mood,) or Mone. [From L. modus, a manner.) 
(Gram.) The method of forming a verb, or the manner 
in which a verb is inflected, so as to express the nature 
of our conception of an event, fact, or circumstance, 
whether as certain, contingent, possible, &c. 

Mooltan, (mool’tdn,) or MouLrAN, a large ana hand- 
some city of Brit. India, C. of a p. of sume name, in the 
Punjab, on the Chenaub river, 190 m. 8.W. of Lahore, 
It has manufs. of silk and cotton stuffs, carpets, &c. 
Pop. 80,966. 

Woon, (moon.) [From A.S. moma.) (Ast.) A secondary 
planet, the satellite of the earth, whose borrowed light 
is reflected to the earth, and serves at times to dispel 
the darkness of night. The M. and the earth are acted 
upon by the sun as one body, and each moves round its 
common centre of gravity. Like the other heavenly 
bodies, the moon daily alters her apparent position 
among the fixed stars, and, iu the course of a month, 
appears to make a complete revolution round the 
heavens, from west to east, while, at the same time, she 
has, like the fixed stars, an apparent daily motion from 
E. to W. Of all the heavenly bodies, the M. is the nearest 
to us: her meau dístance being estimated at about 
237,000 m. Her diameter is about 2,182 m., and her 
volume the 1-49th of that of the earth. She has no 
atmosphere, or at least none of sufficient density to re- 
fract the rays of light as they pass throngh it, and 
hence there is no water on her surface; consequently 
she can have no animals like those on our planet, no 
vegetation, nor any change of seasons. We have no 
means of knowing whether or not she is composed of 
the same materials as our earth. Her sidereal or 
periodical motion on her own axis is performed in 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 11 seconds ; her synodical 
motion, or her motion in her orbit round the earth, in 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds; the former is 
called the periodical, aud the latter the synodical month. 
(See LuNATION.) But since the motion about her axis 
is equable and uniform, and that about the earth, or 
common centre of gravity, is unequal and irregular, as 
being performed in an ellipsis, it must follow that pre- 
eisely the same part of the M.'s surface cannot be turned 
constantly to the earth; and thís is confirmed by the 
telescope, through which we cften observe a little gore 
or segment on the E. and W. limbs appear ang disap- 
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pear by turns, as if her body librated to and fro; which, 
therefore, occasioned this phenomenon to be called her 
libratiom. With regard to the AM.'s surface, that she is 
nearly covered with hilla and mountains is demon 

strable from the line which bounds the light and dark 
parts not being an even regular curve, as it would be 
upon a smooth spherical surface, but irregular and full 
of indentations. We observe many small spots inter- 
spersed all over the bright part, some having their 
dark sides next the sun, and their opposite sides very 
bright and circular; these are deep hollows, two of 
which, near her upper part, are very remarkable, and 
may be plainly seen when the XM. is about four or five 
daysold. The depth of these lunar cavities prodigiously 
exceeds the height of the mountains, and consequently 
the surface of the M. has but little resemblance to that 
of the earth. The two eminences on the 8. limb, which 
have been named Leibnitz and Dorfet, are aLout 26,000 
feet high. The various appearances which the M. 
periodically presents in the different portions of her 
revolution are termed phases, and arise from the dif- 
ferent positions which her opaque mass assumes in 
relation to the sun and the earth. When the M. is be- 
tween the sun and the earth (in which case the sun 
and M. are said to be in conjunction), she presents her 
unillumined side to us, and we can see nothing of her. 
Iu this state it is said to be new M. Four days after the 
time of new M., a portion of the illumined surface is 
seen in the shape of a sickle, with the horns towards 
the sun. After about eight days, we perceive a bright 
semicircular disk; in this state, the M. is said to be in 
her first quarter. The M. then assumes more and more 
a circular figure, until about fifteen days after the 
time of new M., when she is directly opposite the sun, 
and presents a complete circular disk; this ia the full 
M. om the time of full M., the illuminated portion 
decreases with each successive day, on the side most 
distant from the sun, gniduniy assuming the sickle 
shape, with the horns, however, turned from the sun. 
In summer, the full moons are low, and their stay 
above the horizon short; in winter, the contrary. The 
inhabitants of the polar regions never see the fnll M. 
in summer, but in the winter, before, at, and after fun, 
she appears to them continuously for fourteen of our 
days and nights. Thus they have constant moonlight 
during half the winter, while the sun is absent. and lose 
the M. only from the third to the first quarter, when 
she gives little or no light. It has been demonstrateu, 
by means of delicate thermometers, that the M. radiates 
a small degree of heat. 

Moonstone, (moon'sin.) (Min.) A variety of Adula- 
ria, of a yellowish-white or greenish-white color, and 
somewhat iridescent. It is found massive and crystal- 
lized, and is sometimes cut into ring- and brooch-stones. 

Moor, (moor.) | From A. 8. mor.) A tract of land with- 
out trees, usually covered with furze or heather. Ex- 
copt rocky soils, M. are generally the least fitted for 
cultivation; they may, however, be greatly fertilized 
by draining. 

Moor. (Sp. Moro, from Gr. mauros, dusky.) ( Hist.) One 
of a race of people who form the great majority of the 
population of Barbary. Their appearance indicates 
their origin, which is a mixture of the Mauri (from 
whom they derive their name), Numidians, Phoenicians, 
Romans, nnd Arabs, who have successively held posses- 
sion of the country. In consequence, they are found to 
vary considerably in appearance and character in dif- 
ferent parts of Barbary, but all show more or less 
strongly the symptoms of a considerable infusion of 
Arabian blood. As the Arab conquerors of Spain in- 
vaded that vraie from Africa, where they had largely 
recruited their forces, they were naturally enough 
called Moors, and in Spanish history the terms Moors, 
Saracens, and Arabs are synonymous, In 1091, the 
Moors were summoned by the Arabs into Spain, to aid 
in stemming the tide of Christian conquest ; and after 
faithfully supporting the Arab caliph of Cordova, &c., 
till his dominions fell into the hands of the king of 
Leon and Castile, they retired, in 1238, to Granada, 
where they founded their kingdom. The kings of 
Granada carried on a vigorous, and, at the same time, 
chivalrous warfare with the kings of Castile; but at 
length, weakened by internal discord, were compelled 
to succumb to Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492. The W. 
or at least that portion of them who refused to adopt 
Christianity, were then expelled from Spain, and, in 
revenge, founded in 1518 the piratical states of Algiers 
and Tunis. 

Moore, THOMAS, (moor,) a great Irish poet — the “ Bard 
of Erin," as he is sometimes called — was B. in Dublin, 
1779. His first poetical flights were a volume of erotic 
verse published under the title of The Poetical Works 
of the Late Thomas Little (1802), and a spirited transla 
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Odes of Anacreon. He next published Odes 
Epistles. In 1812 M. brought out his gorgeous 
Oriental romance of Lalla Rookh, a poem which was 
hailed with a burst of enthusiasm, and which still 
ranks as its author's masterpiece. Then came The Two- 
penny Post-bag, and other pungent poetic satires; the 
Loves of the Angels (1829); and those exquisite Irish 
Melodies, than which nothing can be more plaintive, 
more tender, more beautiful both in sentiment and in 
versification. In 1830 appeared his Life of Byron, one 
of the best works of its kind; and in 1835,a History of 
Áreland. A prose epic, The Epicurean, Lives of Sheridan 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, &c., form the principal of 
his remaining works. M., essentially “the poet of so- 
ciety,” D. in 1852, in a state of second childhood. His 
Memoirs and Journals have been edited by his life-long 
friend Earl Russell. 

Moore, in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 750 sq. m.; 
C. Carthage. 

Moorings, (mooringz.) (From moor.) (Naut.) The 
anchors, chains, bridles, &c., laid athwart the bottom 
of a river, harbor, &c., to hold a ship in her station. 

Moorshedabad, (moor-sh2d-ah-bdd',) a city of India, 
Brit. pres. of Bengal, C. of a dist. of same name, on an 
affluent of the Ganges, 115 m. N. of Calcutta; Ñ. Lat. 
249 11’, E. Lon. 88° 15". Pop. 146,963. 

Moose, (mooz,) or Mooge-DEER. (Zoöl.) See CERVIDÆ. 

Moot'-ense, (-kds,) or Moor’-point. [From A.S. mo- 
tion, to treat of.] Any unsettled point, case, or argu- 
ment; or any question to be mooted or debated. 

Moquega, (mo-ka'whaw,) a city of Peru, C. of a S.dept. 
of same name, on the W. slope of the Andes Cordil- 
lera, 600 m. S.E. of Lima. Pop. of city, 9,000; of dept. 


85,000. 

Mora, (mo'rah.) ( Bot.) The Mora of Guiana, M. excelsa, 
a gigantic lumber-tree, O. Fubacex. Its wood, exceed- 
ingly tough and close-grained, is largely exported in 
Eugland for the use of ship-builders. 

Moracese, (mo-ra'/se-e) The Morad or Mulberry fam., 
an Q. of plants, all. Urti- y, 
cales, consisting of trees 
or shrubs with a milky 
juice; leaves commonly 
rough and lobed ; flowers 
small, unisexual, collect- 
ed in head spikes and 
catkins; fruitasucculent 
sorosis or syconus. The 
plants abound in milky 
juice yielding caout- 
chouc; their fruit is often 
bland and nutritious, 
while their bark yie.ds 
fibres. The Mulberrius, 

nigra and b 
(Fig. 479,) belong to thia 
order. 

Moradabad, (mér-dd- 

) a flourishing 
trading town of Brit. 
India, C. of a dist. of same 
name, 105 m. N.E. of 
Delhi. Pop. 32,000. 

Moraine, = (mo- rdn’.) 
From Fr. moron, a bul- 
ock.] (Geol.) The stony 
detritus found at the ex- 
tremities and along the 
edges of glaciers. See 
GLACIERS. 

Moralities,  (mo-rd'e- 
leez.) (Dram.) Bee Mys- Fig.479.—wHriTE MULBERRY. 
TERIES. 

Morat, (mo'rah,) a lake of Switzerland, connecting 
with the Lake of Neufchatél by the river Broye, in 
the cantons Vaud and Fribourg. Length 7 m., breadth 
2m. Near it is a small town of same name, memora- 
ble for the decisive battle fought nearit, June 22, 1470, 
when Charles the Bold of Burgundy was defeated by 
the Swiss. 

Mornti::. LANDRO FERNANDES DE, (mo-rah-teen’,) a dis- 
tinguise? Spanish dramatic author, B. at Madrid, 
1760; p. in France, 1828. His numerous plays are 
among the most popular and successful in the language. 

Mora vin, (mo-ra've-ah," a p. of the Austrian empire, b. 
N.by Prussian and Austrian Silesia, E. by the latter 
and Hungary, 8. by Lower Austria, and W. by Bohe- 
mia; bet. N. Lat. 48? 40-509, E. Lon. 159 5/-189 45’. 
Area, 8,579 sq.m. Excepting the more S. parts, the 
entire suziace is of a mountainous character, and well 
watered. The chief products of the soil are grain, 
flax, hops, fruits, and vegetablec. Cattle and sheep- 
feeding is largely carried on. Ite minerals are many 
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and important, and it ranks as a manufacturing coun. 
try. C. Brünn. Pop. 2,030,783. 

Moravians, (mo-ra've-àmz, or UNITED BRETHREN. 
(Eccl. Hist.) A Christian sect of the Reformed Church 
which arose in Moravia and Bohemia in 1457. They 
seem originally to have formed a portion of that con- 
siderable body of persons who were already professing 
the doctrines of the Reformation in Bohemia, when 
Luther first began to preach. They are historically 
and ecclesiastically distinct from the society of the 
“ United Brethren in Christ," with whom they are often 
confounded. In doctrine, the Moravian Church does 
not differ from other evangelical churches, so far as 
the main points of Christian belief are concerned. Ca 
minor points it allows a difference of opinion. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the Church relate to 
points of ritual and church-life. The highest legisla- 
tive authority is the General Synod, which meets once 
in ten years. "The Executive Board of the whole 
Church is the Elders' Conference of the Unity. Each 
of the three provinces (the German, British, and Amer- 
ican) into which the Church is divided, has a Synod 
and Board of Elders -° its own. In 1870, the Church 
had 15,265 communicants, of whom 7,064 belonged to 
the American province. The total membership, includ- 
ing the Foreign Mission Field, was 94,524. 

Moray, or Erain, (mo'ra,) a N. co. of Scotland, b. N. by 
the Frith of Moray, and 8. by the co. Inverness, Area, 
681 sq. m. Surface mountainous; soil generally very 
fertile. C. Elgin. pe 43,598, 

Mo’ray, (Frith of,) a large arm of the German 
Ocean, on the N. coast of Scotland, bet. the cos. of Ross 
Cromarty, and Moray. It is 75 m. broad bet. Kinnaird 
and Duncansby Heads. 

Morbid, (mórbid.) (From L. morbidus, diseased.) 
(Med.) A term usually applied either toa vitiated or 
unsound constitution, or to those parts or humors that 
are affected by disease. 

Morbihan, (mér-be-dn’,) a W. and maritime dept. of 
France, formerly included in the p. of Brittany, and b. 
N. by the Cótes-du-Nord, and 8. by the Bay of Biscay. 
Its coast is much indented by bays and inlets, and also 
fringed by numbers of small islands, the most consid- 
erable being that of Belle-Isle. Area, 2,625 sq. m. C. 


Vannes. op. 501,084. 
Mordant, (moór'dánt. From L. mordeo, I gnaw.) 
(Dyeing.) A substance which has chemical affinity for 
both the coloring-matter and the cloth to be dyed, and 
is, as it were, & bond of union between them. When 
that which has to be dyed has little or no attraction for 
the matter on which the color depends, so as not to be 
capable either of abstracting it from its solvent, or of 
retaining it with such tenacity as to form & permanent 
dye, then some intermediate substance is used, which 
is pe of uniting them; such a substance is calleda 
M. Sometimes the M. modifies the color; and the colors 


liament, obtained the favor of Henry VIII., who in 
1529 made him Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, 
which office he resigned in 1532, on account of his 
opposition to the divorce of Queen Catherine. Two 
years later he was committed to the Tower, tried on a 
vamped-up charge of high treason, and suffered on the 
block on Tower Hill, 1535. His famous philosophical 
fiction, Utopia, is a work still regarded as an English 
classic. ` 

Morea, (The,) (mo-re'ah,) (anc. Peloponnesus,) the 8, 
and major portion of the kingdom of Greece, consist- 
ing of a great peninsula connected with the mainland 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, and having N. the gulfs of 
Patras and Lepanto. Area, 8,598 sq.m. It comprises 
the present nomarchies of Argolis and Corinth, Arca- 
dia, Laconia, Messenia, and Elis aud Achaia. Its coast 
ic indented by such great arms of the sea as the gulfa 
of Nauplia, Marathonisi, Coron, and Kyperissia. See 
GREECE. 

Moreau, Jean Victor, (mo-ro’,) a French general, B. at 
Morlaix, 1763, chiefly distinguished himself as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Italy, 1799, and of the 
armies of the Danube and the Rhine, 1800, gaining that 

ear the victories of Hochstadt and Hohenlinden. In 

804 he was removed from his command on suspicion 
of his complicity in the rp of Pichegru, and 
exiled to the U. States. In 1813 he returned to Europe, 
coUperated with the Allies against his countrymen, and 
fell in the battle of Dresden, Aug. 27th of that year. 

Morehouse, (mór'hous,) in Louisiana, a N. par. b. on 
Arkansas; area, 770 sq. m. ; C. Bastrop, 
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Morel, (mo-rel’.) (Bot) The common name of mur- 
chella esculenta, an edible fungus, distinguished by a 
deeply-pitted naked head supported on a pedunele. 

Morena, (The Sierra, ) (s-air'rahk mo-ra’vah,) a monn- 
tain system of Spain, dividing the watersheds of the 
Guadalquivir and Guadiana, in N. Lat. 35° 30^, W. Lon. 
bet. 39-49, Its highest point is the peak of Aracena, 
5,500 ft. above tie re i e gre aai 

Moresque, mo-rčsk’.) ine Ar: RABESQUE. 

Morgan, (morgdn.) in Alabama, a N. county; area, 750 
square miles; Capital, Somerville.—In JKinais, a S.W. 
central co.: area, 53 square miles; Capital. Jackson- 
ville.—-In Indiana. a S.W central eo. ; area, 450 square 
miles; Capital, Martinsvillo—In Kentucky, a N.R. co. ; 
area, 450 square miles; Capital, West Liberty.—1u Mis- 
souri, a central co.; area, 6908q m.; Capital, Versailles, 
—In Ohio, a S.E, co.; area, 360 square miles; Capital, 

» McConnellsville.—In 7ennessee, an E.N.R. county ; area, 
650 square miles; Capital, Montgomery —In Utah 
a N. county; area, 800 square miles; Capi 
In = Virginia, a N.K. co., b. S. by Virginia; Capital, 
Bath. 

Wee hende Marriage, (mórgdn-dÁU.)  (Hit.) 
A form of marriage which frequently taken place 
among the princes of Germany when they wed women 
of lower rank than themselves. In the ceremony the 
left hand is given, and though the marriage is looked 
upon as legal and the children legitimate, yet they 
are uot entitled to succeed to the dignities and estates 
of their fathers. It would seem to correspond with the 
coemtio of the ancient Romans, The revival of it in 
modern times arose from the absence of a law of primo- 
geniture in nearly all the fiefs of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and as this led to an inconvenient division of ter- 
ritories, this remedy of M. marriages was adopted, or 
matrimonia ad — cam coniraeta, as they 
were termed in North Italy, long before they came 
into use in Germany. The origin of the word M. is 
doubtful. 

Morgarten, (mór-gdz'tn,) a Swiss mountain, R. of Lake 
Kgeri, in cant. Zug, memorable as being the spot where 
the Swiss, in 1315, won their first battle for indepen- 
dence over the Austrians, 

Moriah, (Moumnt,) (mo-ri’ah.) (Script.) The hill on 
which the temple of Jerusalem was built, 

Moringacea, (mo-ring-ga'se-e.) (Bot.) An order of 

lanta, all. Violales, comsisting of trees natives of the 
čast Indies and Arabia, and possessing pungent and 
aromatic properties, 

Morion, (mo're-ŭn.) (M) An iron or steel head- 
piece worn by a man-at-arms in the days when armor 
was used. It was distinguished from the Lelmeta of 
the knights in having neither visor nor beaver, 

Morlaix, (mdr-ia’,) a seaport of France, dept. Finis- 
tare, at the point of junction of the rivers Kerlent and 
Jarleau, 34 m. N.E. of Brest. Pop, 14,046. 

Mormon. (Gr,a mask.) (Zo) See ALOIDAR. 

Mormons, (inórmünz,) or LATTER-DAY SAINTS, ( Eecl. 
Hist) The name assumed by a sect of religionists in 
the United States, and derived from the book on which 
their ereed is founded, The originator of this sect was 
a person called Joseph Smith, (a. in Vermont, 1805,) 
who pretended to have had a divine revelation, He 
declared that, being bewildered as to the choice of a 
religion, he was told that all thase already existing 
were false; that the North American Indians were a 
remnant of Israel; and that before they had fallen off 
from the faith, a priest and prophet named Mormon 
had, by direction of Deity, drawn up an abstract of 
their national records and religious opinions, and 
buried it, but that he himself was selected to recover 
aud publish it to the world, He was told, as he pre- 
tended, that it contained AM? propbecies relating to 
these “latter days," and would give instructions as to 

of the saints" into a temporal and 

spiritual kingdom, preparatory to the second coming 
of the Messiah, which was at hand. He asserted that 
he found a box that contained a number of plates 

which resembled gold, and were engraved with p- 

tian characters; and along with it the Urim and Thum- 

mim, in the shape of divining crystals, by means of 

which he was to decipher the characters. It is asserted 

that tlie plates were seen by eleven persons, but all of 
them, except three, members of 8mith's fumily, or his 
neighbors. The only document exhibited ns a con- 
firmation of these assertions contained a mixture of 

Greek, IIeLrew, and Roman letters, with crosses and 

flourishes, and a Mexican calendar given by Humboldt, 

but altered to prevent its being recognized, His views 
met with no sympathy trom the mass of the people, 
who had recourse to wicked means im order to exter- 
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and two expuleiona from flourishing settlements, ta 

the course of twenty years the number of firm ad- 

herenta to this faith has increased to upwards of 

200,000, of whom a large number are now settled in 

Utah Territory. The M. allow polygamy, and Brigham 

Young, who, in abt. 1846, succeeded Joseph Smith in the 

post of prophet, ruled them with grt severity. In 

1870, the attention of Congress was ca.l.d to the deyel- 

opment of Mormonism, and this body deciared the 

practice of polygamy to be an offence punishable at 
common Jaw. An attempt made, in 187%, to carry out 
the enforcement of the statutory law of the land, by 
prosecutiona commenced against Brigham Young and 
several of the leaders of Mormonism, fell through, 

owing to a decision of the Supreme Court of the U. 

States After 1552 the law prohibiting polygamy was 

rigorous'y enforced, and in 189) the Mormon Church 

accepted this statute, though polygamy probably still 

secretly exists. Utah was made a State in 1896. 

@reecco, (mo-rók'ko) an extensive empire of N.W. 

Africa, bet. N. Lat. 289—369, and W. Lon. 2° 15/-11940', 
It comprises the 4 territories or provs. of Fez, Morocco, 
Suse, and Tafilet, each of which are subdivided into 33 
dists., governed by a “ Caid.” M. has for its N. boun- 
dary the Straits of Gibraltarand the Mediterranean ; E., 
Algeria; S.E. and 8., the Great Desert of Suliara ; and W. 
the Atlantic Ocean, along which it has a coastline of 
600m. Area, 219,290 sq. m, The Mt. Atlas chain in- 
tersects the country in a direction from E. to 8., its 
highest point, Mt. Miltsin, attaining a height of 11,460 
feet above the sea. With this exception, the surface of 
M. ìs very generally level, with plains of unsurpassed 
fertility as regards soil. The Sebu is the pp. river. 
E. of the Atlas range, the land opens out upon the des- 
ert, and is hot, arid, and sterile. Among the chief prod- 
ucts of the country are wheat, barley, and maize; also 
cotton, tobacco, and hemp; among fruits, the fig, al 
mond, pomegranate, lemon, orange, and date are com. 
mon. Antimony, iron, copper, lead, tin, are found in 
considerable quantities, together with some gold and 
silver. Wool is very plentiful. Goats afford another 
very valuable commodity, their skins supplying .hat 
leather which, under the name of “ Morocco," is se 
noted for its pees, softness, and beauty. M. has 3 
caps., of which Fez, the chief residence of the Sultan, 
is the principal; the others are Morocco, the ancient 
metropolis, and Mequinez. The clmef seaports are Tan- 
gier and Mogador, and the exports comprise cotton, 
tobacco, hemp, wool, carpets, saddlery, hides, leather, 
grain, cattle, and sheep. M. has among her pop. a nume 
ber of semi-independent nomad tribes who are ruled by 
their own chiefs, and scarcely acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Sultan. The Jews are numerous, especially 
in the cities. The army consists of bet. 15,000 and 
20,000 men, one-half of whom are negroes; besides a 
sortof militia force, aggregating some 80,000 men. Pop. 
estim. at 8,500,000, 

Moron, or Moron DE LA FRONTERA, (mo'rón,) a town of 
Spain, p. Seville, on the Guadeira, 37 m. S.I. of the aity 

Seville, Pop. 11,000. 

Morpheus, (mór/fe-üs.) (Myth.) The god of sleep and 

reams. 

Morphine, or Morar, (mér'fin.) [From Morpheus, 
the god of dreams.] (Chem.) An organic alkaloid con- 
tained in opium, and constituting the most important 
of the numerous bases occurring in it. In the pure 
state it crystallizes in colorless transparent trimetriqg 
prisms, very slightly soluble in cold water, alcoho 
andether. Form. OggljgNOg. It hus a bitter taste, an 
is a powerful narcotic much used in medicine. It 
neutralizes acids and forms a well crystallized series 
of salts. 

Morphology, (-/0l’o-je.) | From Gr. merphé, shape, and 
logos, a description.) (Bot.) ‘That division of the sci- 
enoe which treats of the metamorphoses of organs. Not- 
withstanding the different appearance of the organs of 
planté, they seem to be modifications of leaves serving 
different purposes, The leaf is taken as the represent 
ative of all, since, when amy cause interferes with de- 
velopment, there is a tendency to assume its organiza- 
tion. Hence it is affirmed that the scale of a leaf-bud 
is a rudimentary leaf; the potal, a leaf diminished in 
size, and thinned or colored, or both; the stamen, a 
leaf of which the petiole i$ represented by the filament ; 
and so on. These ideas have ceased to be merely specus 
lative; for the organs of plants, traced from their ear- 
liest condition, through all their modifications, up to 
complete development, have been found to be only de- 
viations from a common type subsequent to the first 
stage of their growth. 


Morrhua, (mór-rov'ah.) (Zotl.) Ree Cop, 


minate his followers. Yet in spite of two bitter perse- | Morris, Grorag P., (mór'ris) an American poet and 


sutions, accompanied by murder, robbery, end arson, 


journalist, 5. in Phila., 1802, became iy 1844 one uf the 
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editors of the N. Y. " Evening Mirror," and two years 
later co-founder with N. P. Willis of the “ Home Jour- 
nal.” In association with the latter, he also edited The 
Prose and Poetry of. Europe and America, The reputa- 
tion of M. will, however, mainly rest upon the many 
beautiful songs and lyrics he contributed to his coun- 
try’s literature. D. 1864. 

Mor'ris, Gouverneur, an American statesman, B. at 
Morrisania, N.Y,, 1752, became a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1777, amd, ten years later, one of the 
Pennsylvania delegates to the National Convention en- 

aged in drafting the Federal Oonstitution. Between 
7U2and 1791, he acted as U. S. minister to France, and 
from 1800 till 1803, as U.S. senator from N.Y. D. 1816. 

BMor'ris, Lewis, an American patriot, B. in N.Y., 1726, 
while a member of the Congress of 1776, signed the 
Declaration of his country's Independence. D. in 1798. 

Morris, RosERT, an American statesman, B. in county 
Lancaster, Eng. 1734. Emigrating to America at an 
early age, he settled in Philadelphia, where he became 
a successful merchant. As a Congressional delegate he 
signed, in 1776, the Declaration of Independence; and, 
appointed in 1781 Superintendent of the Finances, in 
that capacity rendered most eminent services in the 
cause of the young republic: on one occasion pledging 
his entire credit to obtain funds wherewith to pay ar- 
rears due to the army. In 1781 he founded the Bank 

of North America, and in 1787 was a member of the 
Convention which drew up the U. S. Constitution. D. 
1800. 

Morris, in Illinois, a flourishing town, C. of Grundy 
county, 62 miles south-west of Chicago.—In Kansas, an 
E. central co.; area, 580 aq. m.; Capital, Council Grove, 
—In New Jersey, a N. co.; area, 760 sq. m.; Oapital, 
Morristown. 

Morrisania, (mér-re-sa'ne-ah,) a town of New York, 
abt. 10 m. N. of the City Hall, New York. . 

Morrison, (mór're-sün,) in Minnesota, a central co. ; 
ared, 620 sq. m.; C. Little Falls. 

Morristown, (mór'ristown,) in New Jersey, a thriving 
town, C. of Morris co., and of historical note as having 
been Gen. Washington's head-quarters during the cam- 

aign of the Bary kee 
orrow, (mór'ro,) in Ohio, a central co.; area, 370 sq. 
m.; €. Mount Gilead, 

Mors, (mrz.) ( Myth.) The god of death, born of Night, 
without a father. 

Morse, (mórs.) [From Gr. mar, the sea, and ors, a horsc.] 
(ZoWl. See Parocia. 

Morse, SAMUEL FINLEY Breese, a distinguished Ameri- 
can scientist, B. at Charlestown, Mass, 1791, after 
graduating at Yale in 1810, studied art in England un- 
der Sir Benj. West. In 1832 he conceived the idea of 
ocean telegraphy, and in 1835 succeeded in construct- 
ing a recording olectric telegraph which conveyed mes- 
sages to short distances, In 1837-8, he unsuccessfully 
sought aid both from the American Congress and the 
English govt. to enable him to carry out and perfect 
his grand idea. At length, in 1843, Congress made him 
a grant of $30,000 for the formation of an electric line 

bet. Washington and Baltimore. The successful results 
of this experiment led to the adoption of this wonder- 
ful vehicle of communication by all civilized countries 
throughout the world. Besides bmg the recipient of 
medals and orders from the principal European powers, 
Mt. M. was presented by their representatives, met in 
Paris in 1857, with the sum of 400,000 francs, as a sub- 
stantial recognition of the inestimable benefits accruing 
from his invention. In June, 1871, his bronze statue was 
erected in the Central Park of New York by the volur- 
tary contributions of telegraph employes throughout 
the country, D. 1872. 

Mortality, (mér-til'e-te.) [L. mortalitas.] In an ex- 
tended sense, the condition of all organized bodies — 
of being subject to the cessation of life. In the sensein 
which it is most frequently employed, the death rate, 
i. e., the proportional quantity of individuals who, in a 
certain pep. die in a given time. If we assume the 
pop. of the earth to be one thousand millions, and a 
generation to last 33 years; in that space of time, the 
one thousand millions must all die, and, consequently, 
the number of deatlis will be, by approximation, 

Each year . . . 30,000,000 

Each day . . . . . 82,107 

Each hour . . . . . 9,421 

Each second. . . . . . 1 nearly. 
One-quarter of the pop. die at or before the age of 7; 
the half partof it die at or before the age of 17. One in 
100,000 persons reaches the age of 100 years; one in 
500 reaches the age of 90; one in 100 the age of 60, 

Mortar, (mor’tir.) (From A.8. mortere.] ( Building.) 
A preparation of lime and sand mixed up with water, 
which serves as a cement, and is used by masons and 
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bricklayers In the construction of buildings. Stone 
lime is preferable to that which is made from chalk, 
and river sand is better than pit or road sand. — ( Gun.) 
A short piece of ordnance of a large bore, used for pro- 
jectiug shells, bombs, carcasses, £c. The use of M. is 
supposed to be older than that of cannon, as they were 
employed in the wars in Italy to throw balls of red-hot 
iron and stones long before the invention of bomba, 
They were first used for shells in 1588. —(Pharm.) A 
vessel made of iron, marble, stone-ware, &c., and some- 
times for chemical purposes, of agate, tlint, porphyry, 
steel, &c. It is used for pulverizing, mixing, or dis- 
solving, by means of a pestle. 

Mor e, (mór'gcj.) [From Fr. mort, dead, and gage, 
a ple n (Law.) The transfer or conveyance of a real 
or personal estate ns security for the payment of money, 
on the condition that jf the money shall be paid accord- 
ing to the contract, the transfer shall be void, or that 
the estate shall be conveyed back to the owner. The 
creditor, who holds the estate according to the condition 
of the deed, is called the mortgagee ; but the mortgagor, 
who is the person that makes the W., generally keeps 

icn of the land till failure is made in the pay- 
ment ot tbe mortgage-money. Although the mortgagee 
enter for non-payment, the mortgagor is entitled to 
the equity of redemption, tha is, has a right to redeem ; 
and the M. is thus redeemable as long as the relation 
of debtor and creditor subsists between the parties, and 
for 20 years after the last acknowledgment of that re- 
lation by the mortgagee, unless the right be foreclosed 
by ə decree of the court, or unless the estate has been 
sold under powers contained in the M. 

Mortier, EDOUARD ADOLPHE CASIMIR JOSEPH, Duc DE 
TREVISO, à marshal of France, B. at Cambrai, 1768; took 
possession of the kingdom of Hanover, 1800; largely 
contributed to the victory of Friedland, 1807; was 
created Duc de Treviso, 1808; much distinguished him- 
self in the Russian expedition; was minister of war, 
1834; and fell a victim to the “infernal machine" of 
Fieschi, 1835. 

Mortification, (-fif-c-ka'shiin.) [From I. mortuus, 
dead, and facio, I make.] (Med.) The death of one part 
of the body while the rest continues alive, and often in 
a sound state. Mortification is called gangrene and 
rene when occurring in soft or fleshy parts, as in 
the stomach or the limbs; and caries when in a bono, as 
in the spine, the skull, the teeth, &c. 

Mortise, (mór'tiz.) [Fr. mortaise ; L. mordeo, to gnaw.] 
(Carp.) A kind of joint, consisting of a hole of a cer- 
tain depth cut in a piece of timber, so as to receive a 
piece called the tenon. 

Mortmain, (mort'‘mdn.) [Fr.,a dead hand: because 
lands so alienated fall, as it were, into a hand incapable 
of performing the usual services required of tenants.] 
(Law.) An alienation of lands or tenemens to any 
guild, corporation, or fraternity, and their successo 

Morton, James Doves, 4TH EARL oF, (mór/tün,) B. 
1630, became in 1563, and again in 1567, Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland. He joined the ranks of those 
nobles who defeated the troops of Queen Mary at Car- 
berry Hill. In 1472 he was appointed Regent of the 
kingdom, and in 1581 perished on the block on a charge 
a having been concerned in the murder of Lord Darn- 

ey (q. v.). 

Mor ton, SAMUEL GEORGE, an American naturalist, n. 
in Phila., 1709. In 1823 he matriculated at Edinburgh 
University, and in 1526 commenced a successful medical 
practice. D. 1851. Dr. M.s contributions to natural 
science have been many and important; his principal 
published works — besides numerous papers and mono- 
graphs — being Crania Americana, Crania Egyptiaca, and 
Types of Mankind, 

Mor'ton, WiLLIAM Tromas GREEN, an American dentist, 
B. in Mass., 1819, was the first to urge the anesthetic 
properties of the vapor of ether upon the attention of 
the medical profession, and thus succeeded in establish- 
ing the practice of anwsthetic inhalation. D. 1987. 

Mosna'ic, [From Moses] (Script) Belonging or re 
ferring to Moses, the leader of the Israelites; as, the 
Mosaic dispensation. 

Mosaic, or Mosaic-work, (mo-za’tk.) [Fr. mosakyue; 
Gr. Mouseios, belonging to the Muses.) (Fine Arts.) 
Small rectangular fragmenta of glass, marble, precious 
stones, &c., of various colors, and cemented on a ground 
of stucco, in such & manner as to imitate the tints and 
gradations of painting. The art was practised with 
considerable success by the ancients; and some of their 
productions still excite our admiration. 

Moscow, (mós'ko,) [Russ. MoskwA,] a city of Russia in 
Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, and a metropolis 
of the empire, is situate on the Mosk wa, 400 m. 8.E. of 
St. Petersburg. Its principal architectural feature ia 
the Kremlin, an immense pile of buildings, comprising 
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within its limits the Imperial Palace, the Archlepie- 
copal Palace, 
the cathedrals 
of the As- 
sumption aud 
of | Povrov- 
skoi, and the 
churchesof St. 
Michael and 
the Annuncia- 
tion. It also 
contains the 
Belfry of Ivan 
Veliki, and 
the famous 
“great bell of 
Moscow,’ the 
weight of 
which is 360,- 
000 Ibs. M. 
has considera- — 
ble textile | 
manufs., and - 
is the entrepót 
of an import- 
antcommerce, 
This city, | 
founded in | 
1147, became 
in 1300 the 
capital of Rus- 
sia (or Muscovy = 
as it was then 
called ),and re- 
mained so till 
1703, when the seat of govt. was removed to St. Peters- 
burg. In 1812 the French occupied M. as their winter- 
uarters, which they were speedily made to evacuate 
rough the inhabitants firing two-thirds of the city, 
thus literally burning the enemy out. Pop. 399,321. 

Moselle, (mo-zé/',) a W. river of Europe having its 
source in the Vosges, in N. Lat. 48°, E. Lon. 70°, and 
enptyiay into the Rhine at Coblentz, after a N.N.E. 
course of 300 m.— A former dept. of France, now form- 
ing part of the German prov. of Alsace-Lorraine. Its 
cap. was Metz. _ 

Moses, (mo'ziz.) (Script.) A great Hebrew prophet and 
legislator, and son of Amram of the Levitical tribe, was 
B.in Egypt, abt. 1570 p.c. In pursuance of a royal 
command that all male infants of Hebrew birth should 
be destroyed, M., to escape this fate, was laid in a bas- 
ket among a clump of bulrushes on the banks of the 
Nile, and there discovered by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
who adopted him as her son. When arrived at a ripe 
manhood, M. began to form plans for the delivernnce 
of his race from bondage, und incurring by so doin 
Egyptian mistrust, he fled to Midinn, where he serve 
ns a shepherd till his 80th year. Then he is said to 
have been the recipient of the Lord's commands to 
galdo the children of Israel out of captivity into the 

nd of Canaan. He accordingly conducted them 
through the Red Sea into the Wilderness, and became 
remis tq chief and lawyer, composing for them 
the e since known as the Mosaic Dispensation, and 
writing, as it is supposed, the book of Genesis and other 
p of the Pentateuch. After appointing Joshua as 
is successor, M. died on Mt. Pisgah, at the patriarchal 
age of 120 years. 

Mosk wn. (mós'kwah,) or MoSkowA,a river of Russia in 
Europe, rising in the govt. of Moscow, and falling into 
the Oka, at Colomna, after an E. course of 200 m. In 
1812, at the village of Borodino on the banks of this 
stream, an obstinate battle was fought bet. the French 
and Russian armies, in which the latter retreated. The 
loss on both sides in killed and wounded was not less 
than 80,000 men. To the French this battle is known 
as that of Moskwa; the Russians prefer to call it Bo- 
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Fig. 480. — muscovites. 


rodino. 

Moslem, (mózi/m) Mussulmman, (miüs'sl-mdn.) 
Sume as MOHAMMEDAN (q. v.). 

a ue, (mdsk.) [From Ar. mesgiad, a place of wor- 
ship.) Among the Mohammedans, a temple or place of 
religious worship. They are square buildings, generally 

built of stone in the Moresque or Saracenic style of 

architecture. Before almost every M. is a large court, 
planted with bushy trees, in the centre of which, or 
under a vestibule paved with marble, are fountains for 

the prescribed ablutions of the Mussulmans; and a 

small gallery, on which the apartments of the priests, 

&c., abut, is usually attached to these courts. The inte- 

cior adornments consist chiefly in lamps and carpets ; 

the direction towards which the worshippers must turn 
when in prayer, that is, Mecca, is denoted by a niche 
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or a tablet called Kebla, inscribed with verses uf the 


Koran. 
Mosquito, (müs-ke'to.) (Zo). See CTLICIDÆ. 
Mosquito Territory, or uitia, a tract of 


coast-land in Central America, forming the E. portion 
of Nicaragua, and washed by the bbean Sea; bet. 
N. Lat. 119-169, W. Lon. 83° 10/-86°. Area, 26,000 sq. 
m. Its line of seaboard presents many lagoons, and 
frin by innumerable keys and small reefs and islets. 
Its W. border is mountainous, and its soil fertile, fur- 
nishing dyewoods and drugs in abundant variety. This 
territory is peopled by the Mosquito Indians, under the 
rotectorate of the English until 1860, C. Bluefields. 

osses, (mós'siz.) [From A. S. meos.] ( Bot.) In ordinary 
language, any minute small-leaved cryptogamic plants. 
Thus, the Lycopodia are called club-mosses, whilst some 
lichens are known as Iceland and reindeer mosses. But, 
in systematic Botany, the term is confined to the O. 
Musci or true mosses. Such plants are simple-leaved, 
without spiral vessels or stomata; their spores, or re- 
productive matter, are enclosed in cases called n- 
gia or thecie, mounted on a fine stalk, aud covered by a 
cap or calyptra, which drops off as the fruit ripens, 
And what it very singular, they have cases called an- 
theridia, containing a powdery matter, among which nre 
minute bodies which swim about freely in water. The 
M. have not any known use. They are found in cool, 
airy, and moist situations, chiefly in temperate climates ; 
in woods, upon the trunks of trees, on old walls, the 
roofs of houses, &c. Some of them are entirely aquatic, 
About 1400 species are known, and new species are dis- 
covered every year. 

Mosul, (mo'sool,) a city of Turkey in Asia, C. of a pa- 
shalic of same name, comprising the greater part of 
Turkish Kurdistan. It is situate on the Tigris, 198 m. 
N.N.W. of Bagdad, and is much reduced from ita former 

importance, On the opposite side of the river are the 
ruins of ancient Nineveh. Pop. variously estimated 
from 20,000 to 40,000. 

Motet, — (Fr. from It. motetto.] (Mus) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a musical composition of 
a sacred character, such as a hymn, psalm, or a small 
portion of Scripture, consisting of from one to eight 


Mother, (mütA'r.) [From A.8. moder.] A thick, slimy 
substance conereted in liquors, particularly in vinegar, 
very different from scum or common lees. — M. water, 
(Chem.) A fluid remaining after the first crop of crys- 
tals has been deposited, and which is reva gering ta 
furnish the second; also, the liquor after all the crys- 
tals have been separated from it. 

Mother or Rent. -pürl) [Abbrev. commercially 
M.O. P.) (Zoöl.) The hard, brilliant, internal layer of 
several kinds of marine shells; it is often variegated 
with changing purple and azure colors. Its brilliant 
hues do not depend on its constituents, but its struc- 
ture; the microscopic wrinkles or furrows which run 
across its surface, when transferred to or imitated in 
several other substances, produce the &ume chromatic 
effect. An immense number of articles are now made 
of mother-of-pearl, chiefly from the shells of Haliotis 
(the Ear-shell) and Meleogrina (the latter erroneously 
named the Pearl Oyster) It is obtained at Madagus- 
car, Ceylon, Panama, and other places. 

Mother-wort. (#et.) See LEONURUS, 

Moths, (móthz.) [A. 8. moththe.] (Zool.) A tribe of 
lepidopterous insects, comprising an immense number 
of species. 
They are dis- 
tinguished 
from  butter- 
flies by having 3 
the antenne 
pointed, not 
clubbed, at the 
ends (Fig.481), 

the 





deflexed on the sides, when in a state of repose; and 
having the pair of wings on each side connected during 
flight by means of a bristle, seated on the fore margin 
of the hind wing, which passes ee a ring placed 
on the hind margin of the fore wing. See LEPIDOPTERA. 
Motion, (moshün.) [L. motio.] (Phys.) The contin- 
ued and successive change of place. There are three 
general laws of M. : — 1. That a body will always con- 
tinue in a state of rest, or of uniform M. in a right 
line, till it is acted upon by some external force. 2. That 
the change of M. is proportional to tlie force impressed, 
and is produced in a direction which is the resultant 
ot tlie original and disturbing forces, 3. That action 
and reaction are equal, and in opposite directions ; and 
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ere alwnys to be estimated in the same right line. — | Mouffien, (moof'ion.) 


orm M. is generated by a single impulse or stroke. 
The M. of a ball from a cannon is produced by the ac- 
tion of the powder during the first moment; and, 
therefore, the velocity with which it first sets out 
would always continue the same, were it unaffected by 
gravity, and did it move in an unresisting medium; 
and it would always describe equal spaces in equal 
times. — Accelerated M. is produced by a uniform force 
which continues to act: as that of gravity, which pro- 
duces the M. of falling bodies, and every moment adds 
a new impulse which generates a new and equal incre- 
ment of velocity. In like manner, a body thrown per- 
pendicularly upwards will have its M. continually re- 
tarded, because gravity acts constantly upon it in a 
direction contrary to that projection, so that its velocity 
upwards must continually be diminished, and its Af. as 
continually be retarded, till at [ast it be all destroyed. 
The body has then attained its utmost elevation, aud 
js for a moment motionless, after which it begins to 
descend, with a velocity in the same manner accelerat- 
ed, till it arrives at the earth’s surface. See ACCELERA- 
TION. — Perpetual M. ia that which is effected without 
the impulse or intervention of any external cause. It 
is exemplified in the heavenly bodies ; but is impossible 
as the result of any mechanical contrivance. With 
regard to the transference of M. from one body to an- 
other, the action of the billiard-ball affords a ready and 
well-known example; the ball that has been struck by 
the player, on its striking another ball, suddenly stops, 
and the second ball p with the same degree of 
velocity which the first had; theaction which imparts 
the new M. being equal to the reaction which destroys 
the old. Although the transference of M.,in such a 
case, seems to be instantaneous, the change is really 
progressive, and takes place as follows :—the strikin, 
ball, at a certain point of time, has given just half o 
its M. to the other equal ball; and if both were of soft 
clay, they would then proceed together with half the 
original velocity. But, as they are elastic, the parts 
which are in contact at the moment supposed, are first 
compressed by their mutual action; they then expand 
in both directions, doubling the velocity of the fore- 
most ball, and destroying altogether the M. remaining 
in the other. When two forces act on & body, unless 
hoy ere in opposite directions, they do not interfere 
with each other; and some common force, combining 
in its direction the direction of both, and called their 
resultant, will be produced. — If a ball is fired horizon- 
tally from a cannon, it will reach the ground in the 
same time it would have done had it been merely 
dropped out of the muzzle. Hence, when the range 
is intended to be the muzzle of the gun must be 
elevated, that the height from which the ball must fall 
may be such as will allow time for the force of projec- 
tion to carry it to the required distance. — ( Pol.) In 
Congress, or any public assembly, the proposing of any 
matter for the consideration, approval, or determina- 
tion of those present, or for the purpose of causing 
something to be done. — ( Mach.) In a collective sense, 
the cross- , cross-head guides, and blocks of a loco- 
motive steam-engine. 

Motive, (mo'tiv) [L. Lat. motivus.] (Fine Arts.) The 
principle of action, attitude, and composition, as rep- 
resented in a painting or piece of statuary. — ( Mus.) 
The theme, subject, or leading passage in a musical 
composition :— also written motivo. 

Motley, Jonn LorHROP, (mót'le) an American histori: 

5. in Mass., 1814, graduated at Harvard Coll., in 1831, 
after which he travelled for some years in Europe. In 
1810 he became secretary of legation at St. Petersburg; 
was minister-plenipoteutiary at Vienna from 1861 til 
1867 ; and in 1869 was appointed American minister to 
the court of St. James, & post from which he was re- 
moved in 1871. The three great works upon which Mr. 
M. has built up one of the foremost literary reputations 
of the age, are The Rise of the Dutch Republic — a His- 
tory (Lond. 1856); its sequel, The History of the United 
Ne from the Death of William the Silent to the 
aye] of Dort (1860-67); and John of Barneveld (1874); 
1 of which have been transl into the French, 
Dutch, and German languages. D.in England, 1877. 

Motors, A considerable variety of small motors have 
recently come into use of much service for various 
minor purposes. These are worked by electric power, 
petroleum, ad some other sources of power, and are 
applied to the running of sewing machines and ot! er 
household , the propulsion of carringes, bicy- 
cles, boats, etc. The electric motor is operated by the 
current storage batteries or dynamos, and is in principle 
a dynamo with reversed action It ja the metor usen 


in the trolley street cars, and is being app'iev te loco | 


motives. 
4n k 
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Zoöl.) The Ovis Musmon. cn 
animal of the sheep kind, called also the Musmoy, ine 
habiting the mountainous parts of Corsica, Sardinia, 
G &c., and which, though by nature extremel 
wild, retains all the characteristic marks cí the prim 
tive race. The general size of the M. is that of a small 
fallow deer; but, though covered with hair, it bears a 
stronger resemblance to the ram than to any other 
animal, both in regard to its horns, which sometimes 

w to a vast size, as well as in its general conforma- 
tion. It lives chiefly in the higher parts of megn- 
tainotis regions, and is not easily approached by the 

unter. 

Mould, (mõld.) [From A. S. molde.] (Bot.) A name given 
popularly to the thread-like Fungi which prey upon our 
provisions, and which attack other substances, as gum, 
glue, ink, &c., living at their expense, and destroying 
their valuable properties. Many of, the M. are capable 
of sustaining life when immersed in fluids, contrary to 
the habit of most Fungi ; and from their capability of 
appropriating what is nutritious, and rejecting what is 
hurtful, they are often developed in solutions of poi- 
sonous metallic salts, which would be fatal to Fungt in 
general As their spores are often able to sustain a 
considerable degree of heat without destruction, they 
occur in situations where they would otherwise not be 
expected, as in preserved fruits which have been sub- 
jected to heat, and when there was no possibility of the 
access of fresh spores. Where there is any possibility 
of communication, there are few kinds of vegetable 
tissues which they cannot penetrate; and in animals, 
they occur in situations where they must, like intestinal 
worms, have worked their way through the tissues to 
the cavities in whicn they grow. They are among the 
most destructive agents in the production of disease, as 
is proved by the potato murrain. In the human frame 
they are the fruitful source of cutaneous disorders. — 
(Hort.) Soil composed of decayed vegetable matter in a 
state of minute division, more or less mixed with gar- 
den-earth.—(Arts.) The model or pattern from which 
workmen execute mouldings, ornaments, &c. Also, the 
8 or bed in which metal and other castings are 


le. 

Mouldings, uae) (Arch.) Certain projections 
beyond the wall, column, £c., an assemblage of 
which forms a cornice, or other decoration. 

Moulinet, or MouLINE, (moo foent) [Fr., a little 
mill.) (Mech.) A roller which, being crossed with two 
levers, is usually applied to cranes, capstans, and the 
like, for the purpose of heaving up stones, &c. 

Moulins, ( ldn,) a manuf. city of France, on the 
Allier, in the dept. Allier, 159 m. 8.8.E. of Paris. Pop. 


890. 

Moulting, (móolt^ing.) See FEATHERS. 

Moultrie, WiLLIAM, (moo'tre,) an American Revolu- 
tionary general, B. in S. O., 1731, was the recipient of 
the thanks of Congress for his heroic defence of the 
fort on Sullivan’s Island, Charleston Harbor, since 
called by his name. In 1785, he became governor of his 
native State, and D. in 1806. 

Moul'trie, in Jilinois, a S.E. central co. ; area, 320 aq. 
m.; C. Sullivan. 

Mound, (mownd.) [From A.S. munt, a defence.] ( Fortif. 
A bank of earth, or the like, raised to fortify or defen 


& place. 

Mound'-bird, (-hürd) (Zodl.) Ree Bnusn-TunEZEY. 

Mount, (mownt.) [From L. mone, montis, a mountain.] 
An eminence or elevation of earth, indefinite in height 
or size; it may be a hillock, an isolated knoll,a hill, or 
a mountain. 

Mountain, (mownt'án.) [Same deriv.] (Geog.) A 
large mass of earth and rock, rising above the common 
level of the earth or adjacent land, but of no definite 
altitude. Any M. of small dimensions ís termed a Aül, 
especially when it rises above the plain by almost in- 
sensible degrees. There are various partsin a M. which 
it is well to observe; for we have the base, the sides or 
declivities, and the top or summit. When the summit 
of a M. is detached, so to speak, from the general Loree | 
by axsuming all at once a very steep ascent, it is call 
a peak; such as the Pic-du- Midi in the Pyrenees, and 
the /ic-Blancin the Alps, near Mont Rosa, and the Peak 
of Teyda in the island of Teneriffe. Every flat summit 
is termed a plateau, while a rounded one is called a 
drove or hummock. The intervening space between two 
chains of M. is termed a valley ; and this is said to be 
of the first class when it serves as the basin of a large 
river. The lateral subdivisions which Af-chains fre- 
quently exhibit, and which form smaller valleys lead- 
ing into the principal one, bear the name of branches, 
An offset is a series of smaller M. which detach them- 
selves from the principal chain, receding from it in a 
direction almost parallel. Lf this offset be of small 
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extent, it is termed a spur, while the name of crest is 
applied to the upper ridge, whether of a branch, an 
offset, or a spur. The highest summits on the globe are 
— in Asia, Himalaya range: Mount Everest 20,002 ft., 
and Kunchinjinga 28,175; in America, Andes: Acon- 
cagua 23,910, and Chimborazo 21,420; in Europe, Alps: 
Mont Blanc 15,777, and Monte Rosa 15,206; in Africa, 
the Kilimandjaro, 21,000 ft. 

Mount/ain-goat. (ZoJ.) An antelope which inhab- 
its the Rocky Mountains. It is covered with long and 
pendent hair, its color is white, and its horns much re- 
semble those of the Chamois. 

Mountain-laurel. (Bot.) See KALMIA. 

Mountain-ten. (Bot.) See GAVLTHERIA. 

Mounting, (mount'ing.) [From mount.) (Arts.) Any- 
thing that serves to raise or set off a work to advantage. 
—(Mil.) A term which signifies undertaking a duty ; 
thus, mounting a breach is running up to it; mounting 
guard, a going upon guard; but mounting a cannon, 
shell-gun, &c., is the setting it properly on its carriage. 

Mount Mad'ison, in New Hampshire, Coos co., a 
peak of the White Mts., 8. of Mt. Washington ; height, 
5415 ft. above sea-level. 

Mount Mansfield, (-mdnz‘féld,) the culminating 
point of the Green Mts., Vermont, 20 m. N.W, of Mont- 
pelier, and 4,359 ft. in height. 

Mount Marey, or Tahaw'us, (-mdr’se,) the high- 
est summit of the Adirondacks range, in Essex co., 
New York ; height, 5,467 ft. 

Mount Mitchell, (-mich’l,) in North Carolina, à. ^ 
peak of the Black Mts., and the 2d highest eminence | 
E. of the Mississippi, 125 m. W.N.W. of Raleigh. 
Height, 6,732 ft. 

Mount Pleasant, C) in Jowa, a handsome 
city, C. of Henry Cos m. W.N.W. of Burlington. 
It contains a Wesleyan University, the Iowa Insane 
Hospital, and several other educational and benev- 
olent institutions. Pop. 4,245. 

Mount Rainier, (-ràn'e-ür,) in Washi 
a summit of the Cascade Range, in N. Lat. 60^, W. 
Lon. 121° 30’; 12,000 ft. above the level of the sea. 

Mount San Bernardino, (-bir-nard+'no,) a 
peak in Besnardino co., California, 75 m. E. of Los 
Angelos, 8,500 ft, above the sea. 

Mount St, Elias, (-e-li’ds,) a volcanic peak of N. 
America, lying near the line of demarcation bet. Alaska 
and the Brit. dominion, in N. Lat. 60° 18’, W. Lon. 140° 
30’. Estim. altitude, 17,000 ft. 

Mount Shasta, (-shás'tah,) an isolated peak in Siski- 
yoa co., California, 30 m. S.E. of Yreka. Estim. altitude, 
17,500 ft. It is an extinct volcano, and is supposed to 
Ve the highest summit in California. 

Mount Tyndall, (-tin/dál, a peak of the Sierra No- 
vada, in Tulare co., California, in N. Lat, 369 40'. 1t 
attains an elevation of 14,200 ft. 

Mount Vernon, (-vürnàn,) in Indiana, a vill., C. of 
Posey co., abt. 200 m. 8,W. of Indianapolis, 

— In New York, a vill. of Westchester co., abt. 20 m.W. 
of New York city. in 2,700, — In Virginia, a locality 
in Fairfax co., on the Potomac, 8 m. below Alexandria, 
where is seated the ancestral home of Gen, Wasliington, 
and where his mortal remains lie entombed. It was 
urchased by public subscription in 1858, at a cost of 
000, with the design of retaining it às a place of 
public resort and pilgrimage. 

Mount Wash'ington, the highest point of land 
in New England, and the loftiest peak of the White 
Mts., is situate in Coos co., New Hampshire, 85 m. N. 
by E. of Concord. Height, 6,226 ft. above the sea. 

Mourne Mountains, (mórn,) a chain in the co. 
Down, p. Ulster, Lreland, extending a distance of 11 
m., and attaining a maximum elevation of 3,000 ft. 

Mourning, ("órn'ing) [From A. 8. murnan, to 
grieve.) The colors used as badges of gri ent 
in different countries. In this country, as an o..ope, 
the ordinary color for M. is black ; in China, as with the 
ancient Spartan and Roman ladies, it is white; in Tur- 
key, it is blue or violet; in Egypt, yellow ; iu Ethiopia, 
gray. Some have attempted to trace the associations 
which caused the adoption of the various colors to nat- 
ural causes. Thus black, which is the privation of 
light, is xime very appropriately to denote the pri- 
vation of lifo; white is an emblem of purity ; yellow 
is the color of leaves when they fall, and represents 
that death is the end of all human hopes, &c. In the 
East, to cut the hair was considered a sign of M.; 
among the Romans, on the contrary, it was deemed a 
mark of sorrow to let it grow. The duration of M. 
varies in different countries, being always longer in 
proportion to the nearness of relationship. Among 
the ancients, as among the moderns, publie mournings 
were common on the death of a distinguished public 
bonefactor ; and with the Greeks and Romans it was the 
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custom, during the term prescribed for M., to lay aside 
all ornaments of dress, to abstain from the bath and 
other indulgences. 

Mouse, (mouz.) [A.8. mus.) rp See Muripa. 

Mousseline - de - Laine, (müz-lecn-da-láw.) [Fr.] 
(Manuf.) A light, flimsy textile fabric of wool, used for 
women's dresses. 

Mouth, (mowth.) [From A. 8. muth.) (Anat.) A cavity 
or aperture in the head of any animal, by which the 
food is received, the voice uttered, and the inspiration 
or expiration of the air is performed. 1t consists of 
the lips, the gums, the insides of the cheeks, the palate, 
the salivary glands, the uvula, and the tonsils. 

Movement, (moovmént.) (Fr. mouvement; L. movere.) 
(Horol.) 'The train of wheel-work of a clock or watch 
— (Mus.) The progress of sounds from grave to acute, 
or vice versá. — ( Md.) The regular orderly motion of an 
army for some special purpose. 

Mowee, (mo’c,) or Movi, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Lat. 20° 63’ N., Lon. 175° 56’ W. 

Mower, (mo'ür,) in Minnesota, a S.E. co., b. on Iowa; 
area, 100 sq. m. ; C. Austin. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines, (md‘ing.) 
(Agric.) A mechanical contrivance now in general use 
for cutting grass and grain, and which has superseded 
the former methods of the sickle and scythe. It varies 
greatly in form, and has been of late the object of a 
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multiplicity of patented modifications; but may be de- 
scribed as consisting essentially of a series of small 
shears substituted for the scythe or sickle; and these 
were fon re superseded by a single series of two-edged 
poin knives, standing at right angles with and 
attached to an horizontal rod or long plate of metal, 
the whole resembling a saw plate with very coarse 
teeth. These cutters work through mortised, station- 
ary fingers or guards, a series of which are permanently 
fixed to the front of the machine, and, being longer 
than the cutting teeth, project & short distance for. 
ward, thus gathering small portions of the grass ot 
straw between them where it is clipped off by therapid 
reciprocating passage of the cutters. 

Moxa, (móks'ah.) (Med.) An operation practised with a 
cylinder of cotton wool, or with one formed from the 
pith of the greater sunflower, which is placed upon a 
part intended to be cauterized, and is &et fire to at the 
top. The heat and pain gradually increase, in propor- 
tion as the cauterization proceeds downwards, until 
ultimately an eschar may be formed. This mode of 
cauterization is employed as a powerful counter-irri- 
tant; which it assuredly is. 

Mozambique, (mo-zim-beek',) in 8.E. Africa, a long 
strip of territory washed by the waters of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, extending from Cape Delgado in 8. Lat. 
10° 41’ to Delagoa Bay. It belongs to Portugal, and its 
area is estimated at 283,500 aq. m. Coast-line bold; 
soil fertile, watered by the Zambesi, Sofula, and Lim- 
popo rivers. Chief products, grain, gold-dust, pearls, 
copper, tortoise-shell, and amber. C. Mozambique, a 
seaport with 5,000 inhab. Jp. of ter., 300,000, — M. 
CHANNEL, that section of the Indian Ocean which lies 
bet. the island of Madagascar and the African mainland 
of Mozambique. Length, 1,000 m.; mean breadth, 
450 m. Towards its N. entrance are the Comoro group 
and other islands. 

Mozart, JOHANN CHRYSOSTOM WOLFGANG AMADEUR, (mo- 
zührt', a great composer of the German school, B. at 
Salzburg, 1750. So early as the age of six years he 
gave manifestations of an extraordinary musical genius, 
nnd performed before the courts of Munich and Vienna 

. with astonishing success. In the following year, the 
child M. electrified the Parisian musical world by his 
gifts as an improvisatore,and thence carried his honors 
to London. In 1769-70 he visited Italy, where he was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and where he produced at 
Milan his first successful opera, Mithridate, followed in 
1773 by another, also successful, entitled Lucio Silla. 
In 1779 he became chapel-master to the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and produced for the Elector of Bavaria his 
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third opera, /domeneo. Then followed a rapid series of 
symphonies, sonatas, quartets, motets, dance-pieces, In 
1 
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fine or amercement imposed as a penalty for some of- 
fence or misdemeanor. 


86 appeared his great comic opera, The Marriage of | Mule, (mùl.) [From A. 8. mil.) (Zodl.) A hybrid ani- 


Figaro, and in the next year, Don Giovanni, the “ chef- 
d'œuvre ” of his genius. In 1791 he gave to the world 
The Magic Flute (Zauberflóte), his last operatic produc- 
tion. Before he pn. in Dec., 1791, he composed his 
Requiem — a piece without a rival of its kind. 

Mueilnge, (7i'sil-2j.) [Fr., from G. mucus.) (Chem.) 
A viscous substance of more or less consistence; as a 
solution of gum, or any tenacious liquid. 

Mucous Fever, (mi'küs-.) (From L.mucosus, slimy. 
(Med.) A fever in which nature is endeavoring to ri 
herself of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and cerous 
matter. Catarrh fevers of all kinds are comprehended 
under the term. 

Mucous Membrane. (Anat.) The membranous 
lining of the canals and cavities of the body, which 
have an external opening. It answers to, and is a con- 
tinuation of, the external skin of the body, and consists 
of four layers, the innermost of which in some parts 
bears cilia. 

Muero Cordis, (mü^cro kór'dís.) [L., the point of the 
heart.] (Amat) The lower pointed end of the heart. 
Mucuna, (mü-kü'/nah.) (Bot.) A gen. of twiners or tall 
climbers, O. ve, with trifoliate leaves and long- 
stalked often pendulous racemes of large purple, white, 
or yellow, papilionaceous flowers. M. prurivna, the poda 
of which afford the Cowhage, or Cow-itch of the Materia 
Medica, a celebrated remedy for intestinal worms, is a 
native of the West Indian Islands. These pods are 
four or five inches long, shaped like the letter f, aud 
clothed with a thick coating of short stiff brittle hairs 
of a bright brown color, the points of which are notched 
or finely serrated, and cause intolerable itching, or 
even an eruption on the skin, which is allayed by the 
application of oil. Their beneficial effecta when taken 
internally are due, it is said, to their mechanical or 
stinging action upon the worms; they are administered 

in treacle, sirup, or honey. 

Mucus, (mü'küs.) (L. slime.] (Physiol) A fluid in the 
nnimal body, secreted by the mucous membrane, and 
best exemplifled by that from the nasal membrane. It 
covers the lining membranes of all the cavities which 
open externally, such as those of the mouth, nose, 
lungs, intestinal canal, urinary passages, &c., serving 
to moisten and defend them. It is viscid; apparently 
becomes fluid in water, but is not dissolved by it. It 
may be repeatedly dried and moistened without sensi- 
bly changing its properties. When boiled in water it 
becomes tough, but on cooling regains its fermer con- 
dition ; less than one per cent. of it gives a ropiness to 
water. It is said to consist of the scales of the epíthe- 
liwn, or cuticle, which continually wear off, and mix 
with a watery secretion. 

Mud-eel. (Zo).) See BATRACHIANS, 

Muezzin, (mü-izzeen. [Ar.] In Mohammedan coun- 
tries, one who cries aloud the hour of prayer from the 
gullery of the minaret óf a mosque, and so reminds the 
faithful of their duty. 

Mufti, (mùf'te.) [Ar.] In the Turkish empire, a doctor 
or professor of the law of the Koran. The M. of Con- 
stantinople, or Sheik-al-Islam, as he is commonly desig- 
nated, is the chief minister of the Ottoman Church, and 
represents the Sultan in spiritual matters as the Grand 
Vizier does in temporal. He decides in all doubtful 
questions of their law. 

Mugilid:e, (mu-jil’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Mullet fam., com- 
prising spine-rayed, fresh-water fishes with a nearly 
cylindrical body, large scales, two distinct dorsals, head 
somewhat depressed and covered with large scales or 
plates, and the muzzle short. The Striped Mullet, 
Mugil lineatus, and the Dotted Silverside, Atherina 
notata, are American species, 

Mühlhausen, (mzel-how'zn,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
p. Saxony, on the Unstrut, 29 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 


Miihtheim, (neel'him,) a manuf. town of Rhenish 
Prisla; on the Ruhr, 16 m. N.N.E. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 

Muhthouse, or MuLnovse, (meel'howz,) [Ger., Münt- 
HAUSEN, Jun important manuf. town of Prussi p.Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the Ill, 16 m. N.W. of Basle. I was, till 
1871, included in the French dept. of Haut-Rhin, when 
it was ceded to Prussia. Pop. 58,773. 

Mulatto, (m@-ldt’to,) pl. Mutartors. [Sp., from L. 
mulus, a mule.] (Ethnol.) The distinctive term applied 
to the offspring of a European and a negro. The M. 
is of a deep tawny or yellow color, with frizzled or 
woolly hair, but resembles the European more than the 
African. 

ft Detaled. £1 (Bot.) See Moracem. 

Mulet, (milkt.) [From Sabine Lat. mulcta.] (Law.) A 
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mal between the horse and the ass, differing in size, 
strength, and beauty, according to the predominance 
of its parental species; those between a male ass and 
amare being far superior to the progeny of a she-ass 
with & horse. In mountainous countries mules are 
highly serviceable; no beast of burden being either so 
sure-footed, or so capable of enduring fatigue; but in 
beauty of form they fall very short of that noble quad- 
ruped the horse: the mule having a large, clumsy 
head, long erect ears, a short mane, and a thin tai 
They are incapable of producing their kind, though 
some rare instances have occurred in which the male 
has impregnated females, both of the horse and ass 
species, 

Mule-jenmy. (Mach.) A mechanical contrivance em 
ployed in the fabrication of the most delicate article 
of cotton. See COTTON. 

Mulgrave Archipelago, (The,) (miil'griv,) a 
generic name given to several clusters of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, bet. Lat. 39 8., and 12° N.,and E. Lon. 
1609-1779; among them are the Mulgrave, Piscadores, 
nnd Radack groups. . 

Mull, a 8.W. island of the Hebrides group, co. Argyle, 
Scotland, 

Muller, (mil'lir.) [From L. molaris, a mill-stone.] A 
sort of stone or marble pestle held in the hand, and 
used by painters, apothecaries, &c., for grinding pig- 
ments, drugs, &c., on a flat stone or in a mortar. 

Müller, Frieprich Max, an eminent philologist, B. at 
Dessau, Germany, 1823, prof. of niodern languages at 
Oxford Univ. His pp. works are: a History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, and Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
tum the latter being one of the most erudite and 

ighly-esteemed literary productions of the time. 

Mullet, (mil'4t.) (From L. mullus.| (Zo) See Mu- 
GILIDAR. — (From Fr. molette, the rowel of a spur.) (/fer.) 
A star-shaped ornament, added to the family arms by 
the third of the junior branches. 

Mullion, (má'yün.) (From Fr. motwlure, a moulding.) 
(Arch.) The post or bar which divides the lights in 


a Gothic window ; those which are vertical are techni- 
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cally known as munnions; those horizontal, transoms, 
The styles, or uprigh V rupti seen in wainscoting, are 
also frequently called by this name. 
Multilateral, (-itür-al) (From L. mw!ws, and 
latus, lateris, a side.} (Geom.) A term which desig- 
nates such figures as present more than four sides aud 


angles. 

Multiple, (mil'te-pl.) [From L. multiplex, manifold. 
(Arith.) A number which contains some other, calle 
its measure, more than once: thus, 6 is a M. of 2, being 
3 times as many; and 12is a M. of 6, 4, aud 3, contain- 
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Ing the first twice, the second thrice, &c. W. Ratio is 
that proportion which exists between multiples. If the 
less term bean aliquot part of the greater, the ratio 
of the greater to the less is called a Multiple ratio ; 
and that of the less to the aid a sub-multiple ratio. 

Multiplication,  (-ple-ka'sün.) [Same ors 
(Arith.) An operation by which is found the sum o 
one number (called the multiplicand) taken as many 
times a3 there are units in another (called the multi- 

ier); thus, 15 multiplied by 10 is increased to 150, 
he result of the operation is styled the product. — 
CROSS-MULTIPLICATION. See DUODECIMALS, 

Multiplying-glass, (-pli'ing.) (Opt.) A glass with 
several plane sides, each of which presents a separate 
pictura of an objoct. Its effect is due to the rays of 

ight, which issue from the same point, undergoing dif- 
ferent refractions, so as to enter the eye from every 
surface in a different direction. 

Mul'tivnlve, (-vdiv. [From L. multus, many, and 
valve, the leaves of a door.) (ZoóL) A term some- 
times applied to those shells that consist of more parts 
than two, such as the Chitons and the Pholades. The 
multivalves do not form a natural division of molluscs. 

Multnomah, (mült-no'mah,) in Oregon, a N.W. co.; 
area, 400 sq. m. ; C. Portland. 

Mum, (máüm.) [From Ger. mumme.] In Germany, a 
favorite fermented liquor made of the malt of wheat, 
with a small intermixture of oatmeal and pulverized 
beans. 

Mum'machog. (ZoX.) See CyPRINODONTIDA. 

Mummy, (müm'me.) [Arab., from mum, wax.) ( Antiq.) 
A dead body preserved by antiseptics, according to 
methods practised by the ancient Egyptians. The pro- 
cesses for this purpose were very various: some of the 
mummies which have been opened having been dried 
by vegetable and balsamic substances, others by salt or 
natron. In the former case, aromatic gums or asphal- 
tum were used; and those so treated are generally in 
good preservation. Those dried with saline substances 
ure of a black, hard, smooth appearance; on exposure 
to the air they attract moisture, and become covered 
with asaline substance. The bodies are rolled up in 
bandages of silk and linen, which nre sometimes 1,000 
yards in length (Fig. 114). The coffin (Fig. 303) is usu- 
ally of sycamore, cedar, or pasteboard; the case is in 
one piece, covered within and without by paintings 
representing funeral scenes, and a great variety of other 
subjects; the cover, which is also in one piece, is orna- 
mented in the same manner, and contains, also, the face 
of the deceased in relief, painted, and often gilded. 

Mumps, (mümpz.) (From Du. mumpelen, to nibble.] 
(Med.) The common name of the disease called by 
medical practitioners Cynanche parotidea, or a swelling 
of the parotid glands. It seems, occasionally, to be the 
effect of cold, and children are more subject to it than 
adults. It is often epidemic, and by some is thought 
contagious. 

Münchhausen, HIERONYMUS KARL FRIEDRICH, BARON, 
(Ger. pron. minch-ow'zn ; Eng. mun-chaw'zn,) a German 
ofticer, B. in Hanover, 1720. He served with the Rus- 
sians against the Turks, and after his return wrote a 

onading account of his exploits and adventures, 
ublished in England under the title of Baron Miinch- 
Lost Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Cam- 
paigns in Russia—a work which had quite an aston- 
shing success both in England and Germany. D. 1797. 

Muneie, (min’se,) in Indiana, a vill., C. of Delaware 
co., abt, 54 m. E.N.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. 2,992. 

Mundi, (moon'de,) a city of Brit. India, in the Punjab, 
C. of a dist. of same name, on the Beas, 120 m. E. of 
Umritsur. Pop. 115,000, 

Mungo, (ming'go) (Manuf.) A woollen fabric of 
coarse material manufactured from the debris of heavy 
cloths, and used as padding for ents, and in weav- 
ing druggets, blankets, and the like. 

Munich, (moo'neek,) (Ger. MUNCHEN,] a fine and flour- 
ishing city of 8. Germany, C. of the kingdom of Bava- 
ria, on the Isar, 118 m. ES.K. of Stuttgart. It is mag- 
niticently built and laid out, and ranks, after Dresden, 
us the grand metropolis of German art. Among its 
many architectural glories are the great art-galleries 
of the Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, and that founded 
by Eugéne de Beauharnais, Prince de Leuchtenberg. 
M. has important manufs. of musical, mathematical, 
and surgical instruments, porcelain, furniture, tapes- 
try, kc. This city dates from 962, when it rose under 
the hand of Henry, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria. In 
1327 it became the metropolis of the German empire, 
aud in the 15th cent. the Bavarian cap. It was taxen 
in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus, in 1704-41-43 by the 
Austrians, and in 1800 by the French, 

Municipal, (mu-nis'e-pl.) Iro L. municipalis, per- 
taining to a tewn.] Belonging or baving relereuce tu 
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the govt. of a city, town, or incorporated community; 
as, a municipal charter. — M. Law. See Law. 

Munitions, or Munitions or WAR, (mu-nish^dinz.) 
[From L. munitio, a fortifying.] (Mil) The stores, 

rovisions, arms, ammunitions, &c., with which a place 
is furnished for defensive purposes or that which fol- 
lows an army in the field for its equipment and sub- 
Bistence, 

Munster, (min'stür,) a 8.W. prov. of Ireland, b. N. by 
Connaught, E. by Leinster, and 8. and W. by the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is politically divided into the cos, 
Clare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Water- 
ford. Originally a Milesian kingdom, it passed under 
English rule in 1172. 

Miinster, (»iinstür,) a manuf. city of Prussia, C. of p 
Westphalia, on the Aa, 65 m. N.E. of Düsseldorf. Jt ie 
a well-built place, and one possessing many fiue archi 
tectural remains. M., a principality in the 12th cent, 
became a Hanseatic city in the 13th; suffered during 
the insurrection of John of Leyden (q. v.) ; was the seat 
of the sittings of a famous Congress, 1643-8; and, after 
suffering many reverses of fortune during the wars of 
the closing half of the 18th cent., was ceded to Prussia 
in 1802, sod held by the French from 1807 till 1813. 


. 25,499. 

Muntjak. (müntjdk.) (Zovl.) A species of deer, com- 
mon in Java and Sumatra. 

Miinzer, THomas,(miin’zair,) a German religious fanatic, 
who, in 1625, having adopted views similar to those pro- 
fessed by the Anabaptists, collected a body of 40,000 
deluded followers, and with them committed great out- 
rages in various parts of Germany. M. was at length 
ee prisoner by the Landgrave of Hesse, and executed, 
1526, 

Mu'rad, a name of several Ottoman sultans, otherwise 
called AMURATH, q. v. 

Murman, (mu-re'nah.) (Zodl.) See ANGUILLIDÆ. 

Mural Circle, (mi’rdl.) [From L, murus, a wall.) 
(Ast.) Au instrument for determining the zenith dis- 
tances of stare, and thence their nort lar distance 
and its complements their declination. It consists of a 
circle bearing a telescope, which revolves in the plane 
of the meridian, the whole being attached to a stone 
wall or pier of solid masonry. 

Murat, Joacui™, (moo-rah’,) a marshal of France, and 
sometime king of Naples, B. near Cahors, 1771, was the 
son of an inn-keeper. He early entered the French 
army, and attaching himself to the fortunes of Bona- 
parte, became the latter's aid-de-camp, a general of 
division in 1799, and the husband of his leader's sister, 
Caroline. In 1804 he was SppoDited governor of Paris 
and general-in-chief, received a marsbhal's staff in 1804, 
and, two years later, was created Grand-Duke of Bery 
and Cleves. Esteemed by Napoleon the “ first cavalry 
soldier in Europe,” on every battle-field he was distin- 
guished not less by his headlong valor, than for an 
ornate picturesqueness of dress and manner which bor- 
dered on the extravagant. In 1808 his brother-in-law 
placed him on the Neapolitan throne, which he peace- 
ably held for 4 years. After sharing the reverses of the 
Russian campaign, M. deserted his benefactor, and 
offered his services to the Allies, who repudiated them. 
In March, 1815, he sought to strike a blow for the re- 
covery of his fallen fortunes, by eng, in his former 
dominions with'a handful of followers. Taken prisoner, 
he was summarily tried by court-martial and shot, in 
Oct. of the same year. — CAROLINE Mf. See BONAPARTE. 

Muratori, Lupovico ANTONIO, (moo-rah-to're,) an Italian 
historian and archeologist, B. near Modena, 1672; Dp. 
1750. His chief works are: Writers of Italian History ; 
Italian Autiquities of the Middle Ages ; und Annals of Italy. 

Murchison, SIR RODERICK Impey, BART., (m5 r'ke-zün,) 
a distinguished British geologist, B. in co. Ross, 1792. 
Among his manifold and valuable contributions to 
natural science are the discovery of the relations of the 
older sedimentary strata, and their classification as 
embodied in his work entitled the Silurian System ; ex- 
plorations of the geology of Auvergne, Provence, and 
Piedmont, and of Russia and the Ural Mountains. D. 
1872. 

Marcia, (mür'she-ah ; Span. pron. moor’the-ah,) a moun- 
tainous p. and former kingdom of S.E. Spain, b. N. by 
New Castile, E. by Valencia, S.E. and 8. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and W., by Andalusia; bet. N. Lat. 379 20'-399 
26’, and W. Lon. 0? 40’-3° 5’; area, 10,311 sq. m. It is 
divided into the two sub-provs. of Murcia and Albacete. 
This p., colonized by the Carthaginians, 200 n. c., after 
passing successively under Roman and Gothic rule, fell 
under that of the Moors in 712. In 1239 it was erected 
into a kingdom subordinate to that of Castile. Pop. 
645,652, — Murcia, a city, C. of above p., on the Segura, 
21 m. N.E. of Carthagenm. It bas some textile inanufs 
Pop, 90,144. 
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Murder, (nera) [From A. 8. murther.] (Law.) 
The wilful and felonious killing a person from premedi- 
tated malice; provided the party wounded or otherwise 
hurt die within a year and a day after the crime is 
committed. To constitute murder in law, the person 
killing another must be of sound mind, and the act 
must be done with malice prepense and aforethought ; 
but malice may be implied as well as expressed. 

Murex, (mi'réks.) [L., a shell-fish.) (Zodl.) A genus 
of univalve mollusks, from one species of which the an- 
cients obtained a purple dye. The animals feed on 
other mollusks. Abt. 200 species are known, some of 
which are curiously spined. 

Murfreesborough, (mir'freez-bür-ro, in Tennessee, 
a town, C. of Rutherford co., 30 miles S.E. of Nashville. 
Pop.3,502. At this place, Dec. 31, 1862, and Jan. 2, 1863, 
respectively, two obstinately contested battles were 
fought bet. the National troops (army of the Cumber- 
land) under Gen. Rosecrans, and Gen. Bragg's Confed- 
erate cominand, which terminated in favor of the Union 
cause. National loss, 1,533 men killed, 7,245 wounded, 
and some 3,000 prisoners; that of the Confederates 
stated at about 10,000 men, but believed to have been 
much more. 

(Chem.) 


Muriat'ie Acid. 
ACID. 

WMuridze, (mi’re-de.) (From L. mus, a mouse.] Po 
An extensive fam. of rodent animals, consisting of Mice, 
Rats, and other animals allied to them; which, though 
none of them attain to any considerable size, become 
worthy of serious notice from their prodigious multi- 
plication, and the destructive influence they exert over 
végetation and the products of the husbandman's toil. 
They are distinguished by their long, round, scaly tails, 
and the presence of only three molars in each jaw. 
The Norway or Brown Kat, Mus decumanus, is 8 to 10 
inches long to the tail, which is somewhat shorter than 
the head aud body; the color above grayish-brown 
mixed with rusty, beneath ashy white. This rat is 
known all over the world, and is very destructive in its 
habits. It belonged originally to Central Asia; cross- 
ing the Volga in large troops in 1737, it stocked Russia, 
and subsequently overran all Europe. In 1775 it found 
its way to N. America. The Black Rat, Mus rattus, is 
readily distinguished from the Brown Rat; its color be- 
ing sooty-black above, passing into dark plumbeous 
or paler beneath. It has been the house-rat of Europe 
from theearliest times, and was introduced into America 
im 1644. The House Mouse, Mus musculus, originally 
from Europe and Asia, but now found all ever the world, 
is grayish-brown, finely lined with darker, passing into 
ashy plumbeous, with a reddish tinge on the belly ; the 
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Fig. 484. — WHITE-FOOTED MOUBE. 


feet are ashy brown. The White-footed, or Deer Mouse, 
He ys leucopus (Fig. 484), from Labrador to Vir- 
ginia, is 3 to 4 inches long to the tail, which is nearly 
as long as the head and body. 

Murillo, BARTOLOMÉ ESTEBAN, (moo-reel'yo,)) a great 
painter of the Spanish school, B. at Seville, 1618, after 
portes by the instructions of Velasquez, acquired a 

igh reputation as a painter of history and portraits. 
D.1682. The works of M.are noted for their unrivalled 
delicacy, harmony, and vigor of color; freedom of 
handling, and true fidelity to nature. A Holy Family; 
The Marriage of St. Catherine; and. Our Lady of the Im- 
maculate Conception (bought by the French govt. for the 
sum of $118,000), are among his masterpieces. 

Mourrain, (mürrin.) [Fr., from L. morior, to die.) 
(Pary) The popular name of a malignant epizoütic in- 

uenza, to which cattle are subject, and which some- 
times makes great havoc among them. It appears in 
the form of an extremely inflammatory cedema, gener- 
ally confining itself to one of the hind quarters of the 
animal. It is most common in spring and autumn, and 
usually attacks young cows. The side affected becomes 
discolored and swollen ; there is lameness and inability 
to move, a peculiar emphysema over different parts of 
fhe body, but particularly the spine; and all the symp- 
toms of putrid fever which usually appear in diseases 
of a typhoid character, manifest themselves. Gangrene 
gpeedily supervenes, and few animals survive more than 
foe or twelve hours. It ip known by different names 
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in different places. Abundance of fresh air, with plen- 
tiful fumigation by means of chlorine or chloride of 
lime, and the immediate removal of the infected, are 
the best preservatives against it. 

Murray, JAMES STUART, EARL OP, (miir’rai,) Regent of 
Scotland, B. 1533, was a natural son of King James V. 
During the early part of the reign of his half-sister, 
Mary Queen of Scots, he became her chief minister, 
and after her deposition was appointed to the Regency. 
Assassinated, Jan., 1570. 

Murray, an Australian river, the head-waters of 
which rise to the W.of the Australian Alps. It 
through Lake Victoria, and embouches into the 8. Pa- 
cific Ocean in 8. Lat. 25° 20’, E. Lon. 139°. 

Mur'ray, in Georgia, a north-north-west co., near the 
ere ae line; area, 600 &q. milea; Capital, Spring 

ace. 

Musneere, (mu-za'se-e.) [From L. musa.] (Bot) Am 
O. of plants, all. Amomales, natives of warm and t 
ical regions. The typical gen. Musa consists of a sm 
number of noble herbaceous species, now found w- 
ing in the tropical and sub-tropical zones of both Pani: 
sp eres. The true stem is small, but the sheaths of 
the leaves are very long, and closely compacted so as 
to form a kind of small stem, rising in some cases from 
20 to 30 ft. high. The blade of the leaf is large, ob- 
long, with a very prominent midrib, from which smaller 
ones pass off at right angles. ‘The flowers are borne on 
& long nodding spike, and are clustered together in 
groups, protected by large sometimes highly colored 
bracts. The fruit is berry-like, with seeds imbedded 
in pulp. Af. paradisiaca and M. sapientum are the bo- 
tanical names by which the Plantain and Banana are 
respectively known. The latter has its stems marked 
with purple spots, and its fruits are shorter and rounder 
than those of the Plantain, but otherwise the two planta 
are little different one from the other. They have been 
cultivated from the most remote times in tropical cli- 
mates, in sub-tropical Asia, America, Africa, and the 
islands of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, for the sake 
of their fruits, which they produce in enormous quan- 
tities with very little attention. They are highly nu- 
tritious, and serve as the staple food of a large number 
of the human race. The fruits of the Plantain are 
stated by chemists to be most nearly allied in composi- 
tion and nutritive value to the potato, and the Plantain 
meal to rice. The &pecific name, paradida, was given 
under the supposition that the fruits of the Plantain 
were the Forbidden Fruit of Scripture, or the fruits 
called Grapes that the spies brought to Moses from the 
Promised Land as evidence of its fertility; but it is 
hardly necessary to say that there is no foundation for 
such opinions. M. textilis furnishes what i» known as 
Manilla Hemp, the plant being cultivated in the Philip- 
pine Islands for the sake of its fibre, the finer kinds 
of which are woven into benutiful shawls, and the 
coarser employed in the manufacture of cordage for 
ships, &c. A very large supply of fibre, adapted for 
paper-making and other purposes, could be obtained at 
comparatively little cost from this and various species 
of Plantain. 

Muscadel, (miis-kah-dél’.) [Fr. muscadin, from L. 
musca, à fly.) (Com.) A rich kind of wine, the product 
of a peculiar var. of grape grown in Italy and the 8. 
of France :— sometimes styled Sfuscat and Muscatel. 

Muscat, (müs'kaht,) a fortified city and seaport of E. 
Arabia, p. Oman, 96 m. N.W. of Cape Ras-el-had, in N. 
Lat. 23° 28’, E. Lon. 58° 37’. It carries on an extensive 
commerce with Brit. India, Malaysia, the Red Sea, and 
the Mozambique coast, and is the head-quarters of the 
Persian Gulf pearl-fishery. M. was iu the possession 
of the Portuguese from 1507 till 1648, when it passed 
into the hands of the Arabs. Pop. 60,000, 

Muscatine, (müs-kah-teen',) in y RSN an ES.E. co., b. 
on Illinois; area, 450 sq. milos; Capital, Muscatine.—A 
city and river-port, C. of above co., on the Mississip 
26 m. 8.W. of Davenport. It possesses an active a: 
eonstantly increasing trade. 

Musele, (müs'L) [L. musculus.) (Anat) What we cali 
flesh is for the most part composed of M. It consists 
of bundles of fibres, united by areolar or celular tissue. 
When torn into its ultimate fibres, these are found te 
be of two kinds, one termed organic or anstriped M., 
the other voluntary or striped M. The former consists 
of solid elongated fibres, thicker in the middle than at 
the ends. The latter is com of slender fibrille, 
each enclosed in 2 sheath, and marked transversely by 
alternate light and dark spaces. On closer examination 
with the microscope, a fibrilla is seen to consist of a 
number ef cells placed end to end, each of them con- 
taining a cavity filled with some highly refracting sub- 
stance. When the fibril is in a state of contraction, the 
dark spaco presents s nearly square shape; but in the 
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ordinary state of relaxation, the dark spaces are longor 
than wide. The two kinds of fibrils have the sume 
chemical composition. The diameter of these fibrils 
differs greatly in the M, of different animals. Nerves, 
blood-vessels, and other vascular tissue, ramify among 
und are supported by the muscular tissue, — Muscular 
motion is of three kinds, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed. The voluntary motions of muscles proceed from 
an exertion of the will; thus the mind directs the arm 
to be raised or depressed, the knee to be bent, the 
tongue to move, &c. The involuntary motions of muscles 
are performed by organa, without any attention of the 
mind, as the contraction and dilatation of the heart, 
arteries, veins, absorbente, stomach, intestines, &c, The 
mixed motions are those which are in part under the 
control of the will, but which ordinarily act without 
our being conscious of their acting; and are perceived 
in the muscles of respiration, the intercostal and ab- 
dominal muscles, and the diaphragm. When a M. acts, 
it becomes shorter and thicker; but its origin and in- 
sertion are drawn towards its middle. When a M. is 
wounded or otherwise irritated, it contracts indepen- 
dently of the will; this power is called irritability, and 
it is à property peculiar to, and inherent in, the mus- 
cles. If the nerve belonging to a M. is cut, the powers 
of the M. are first disturbed, and then cease; but if 
electricity be transmitted through the nerve before 
rigidity supervenes, the action of the M. will, to a cer- 
tain extent, be recalled; and hence the nervous fluid 
and electricity are supposed to be identical. The in- 
tensity of muscular contraction, that is, the degree of 
power with which the fibres draw themselves together, 
is regulated by the action of the brain. Muscles con- 
sist of fibrin with some albumen, and the gelatin and 
fat derived from the cellular membrane; also hemato- 
sine, osmazone, and the other constituents of the blood: 
hence they constitute tlie most nutritious parts of ani- 
mal food. 

Huscidæ, (miis’ke-de.) [From L. musca, a fly.] (Zoàl.) 
The Fly fam., comprising diptera which have short an- 
tenne that end with an oval joint and a lateral bristle, 
a short, soft proboscis ending with large fleshy lips, cn- 
closing a sucker composed of only two bristles, and | 
capable of being entirely retracted into the oval cavity 





Fig. 485. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF HOUSE-FLY, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 


m, section of fly, showing nervous system; P, head of house-fly, 
showing the compound eyes, and, beneath, the proboscis; c, Inst 
joint of tarsus, or feot of tly, with hooks and pads; d. proboscis 


of house-fly ; e, portion of fringe of the pad, to show the supposed | 


suckers; f, leg of fly. 


(Fig. 485). The larva are fleshy, whitish maggots, and 
never cast their skins; but when they pass to the larva 
state, they shorten, becoming oblong-oval, dry, hard, and 
brown on the outside. This fam. inclndes about one- 
third of all the Diptera, and its members are known 
under the names of House-flies, Cheese-flies, Blow-flies, 
Bottle-flies, Flesh-flies, Golden-flies, &c. 

Muscogee, (miis-ko-je’,) in Georgia, a W. co., adjoining 





Alabama; area, 400 sq. m. ; C. Columbus. 
Muscology, (-kól'o-je.) [From L. museus, moss, and 
Gr. logos, description.) (Bot.) That department of the 
science which refers to the Mosses. 
Muscovando, (müs-ko-a'do.) (Com.) A commercial 
term for raw or unclayed sugur, or the evaporated juice 
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of the sugar-cane, after draining off the liquid part 
called molasses, 

Muscovite, (mis'ko-vit.) (Geog.) A native or inhab, 
of Muscovy, or Russia, as anciently kuown: hence, by 
an extension of application, it is often applied also to 
the modern Russian. 

Muses, (The,) (mi'zez.) I» Muse.) (Myth, de.) In 
unc. poetry, impersonifications of the various kinds of 
knowledge and the arts in which human genius is self- 
displayed. They were assumed to be the daughters of 
Jupiter by Mnemosyne (Memorg,) and they were repre- 
sented to be 9 in number, the compantons of Apollo 
upou Mt. Parnassus, and bore the following names: 
Clio, the supposed inventor of history; Melpomene, of 
tragedy: Thalia, of comedy; Euterpe, of the use of the 
flute ; Terpsichore, of the harp, and of dancing; Erate, 
of the lute and of lyric verse; Calliope, of epic or heroic 
verse; Urania, of astronomy; and Polyhymnia, of 
rhetoric and eloquence. 

Museum, RM UAI [From Gr. Mouseion, literally, a 
seat of the Muses.) A place or building set apart as a 
repository for rare, curious, valuable, and interesting 
objects connected with the arts and sciences, more 
especially such as relate to natural history. 

Mushroom. (;iZsh'room.) (Bot) Seo AGARICUS. 

Music, (mi'zik.) (Gr. mousiké.] The science of sounds, 
considered as capable of producing melody, and agree- 
ably affecting the mind by a due disposition, combina- 
tion, and proportion, It treats of the number, time, 
division, succession, and combination of sounds. It is 
divided into theoretical M, which inquires into the 
propertics of concords and discords, and explains their 
combinations and proportions for the produetion of 
melody and harmony; and practical M., which is the 
art of applying the theory of M. in the composition of 
all sorts of pieces, tunes, and airs. W. is also either 
vocal or instrumental. Vocal M. is the melody of a 
single voice, or the harmony of two or more voices in 
eoncert ; instrumental M. is that produced by one or more 
instruments. Every musical production ought to be 
expressive of feelings, and, through them, of ideas; but 
though Jf. of some kind exists wherever the human 
species is found, it does not follow that every good 
piece of M. must please all men alike, or be understood 
equally by all; because M. is an art requiring cultiva- 
tion of the mind and heart to appreciate it fully. As 
civilizatiom advances, M., as a science, guins new ad- 
mirers. 

Musk, (müsk,)or Musk-Deer. (Zodl.) The popular name 
of several species of Ruminantia, comprising the gen. 
Moschus in the fam. Cervida, and characterized by the 
want of horns, and the long canines of the male pro- 
jecting beyond the lips. They are principally found in 
Thibet, Nepaul, and the districts adjacent to the N. of 
China and India. The species Moschus moschiferus resem- 
bles in size and figure a small roebuck. The male is 
furnished with a small bag, abt. the size of a hen's egg, 
hanging from the abdomen, in which is contained the 
well-known musk of commerce. That substance, 
chiefly imported from China, is dry, light, and friable, 
and of a dusky-black color, tinged with purple. It is 
a very strong odor, aud is agreeable only when in small 
quantity, or moderated by mixture with some other 
perfume. From its being a very high-priced article, it 
Is often adulterated, and most usually with dried bleod, 
a substance which it very much resembles in ap- 
pearance. 


| Muskallunge, (misLdl-linj.) (Zoiil.) See Esocwe. 


Muskegon, (miis’ke-gon,) in Michigan, a W. cc. in the 
Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan; area, 525 
square miles.—A town, capital of the above county, on 
the Muskegon river, about 15 miles north of Grand 
Haven. 

Muskingum, (müskIng'güm,) in Ohio, a 8.E. central 
co. ; area, 610 sq. m. ; C. Zanesville. 

Musk-mallow. (Hot) Bee MaLvaACEX. 

Musk-melon. (Bot) See Cucumis. 

Muskoka, (müs-ko'kah,) a dist. of Canada, p. Ontario; 
pop. 9,100. 

Musk’-ox. (Zoil.) See Ovisos. 

Musk'-rat, or Musquasu. (gon) The Fiber zibethicus, 
a rodent animal of the fam. Muridz, allied to the beaver, 
abundant throughout N. America, and yielding un oily 
fluid having the perfume of musk. The color of its 
body is a reddish-brown, the belly and breast of an ash 
color. The hair is soft and glossy, and beneath is a 
thick coat, which was ouce in great demand for hats, 
but is now chiefly used for cheap furs, They live on 
the banks of small rivers; and where the banks are 
high they form large and extensive burrows, which 
have entrances below the surface of the water, and 
gradually ascend till they terminate in a chamber 
above the level of high water. 
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Mnsket, (miskit.) [Fr. m eL] (Mil) Formerly, 
a long, heavy gun introduced from Spain, and used in 
the 16th cent. It is represented in Fig. 486, from a 
Dutch painting by L. Ghoyn (1551), which shows the 
mode of firing, the use of the rest (rendered necessary 





Fig. 480. — MUSKET. 


by the weight of the piece), and the bandoleers, bullet- 
bag, powder-flask, and the match-cord or twisted tow 
with which it was fired. — Musketoon was a smaller kind 
of musket, as its name implies. 

Muslin, (miz'lin.) [Fr. mousseline; supposed from 
Mosul, a city of Asia Minor.) (Manuf.) A fine sort of 
cotton cloth of Oriental origin, which is still made in 
the greatest perfection in Asia, but is imitated with 
great success by European nations. M. is much less 
compact in its texture than calico, indeed it more 
nearly resembles gauze in appearance; but it is woven 
plain, without any twisting of the weft threads with 
those of the warp. The manufacture of M. in France 
and England is very extensive, especially printed M., 
in which the patterns are produced by the same pro- 
cesses as in calico-printing. 

Mussel, (müs/sl.) (Zodl.) The popular name of several 
species of lamellibranchiate bivalve mollusks, having 
the shell equivalve, oval, or elongated, and the epider- 
mis thick and dark. They seek concealment, and spin 
a nest of sand, or burrow in mud-banks, Tho sea-mus- 
sels belong to the gen. Mytilus. Of these, M. edulis is 
esteemed as food in Europe, and M. borealis, of New 
England, is sometimes eaten, fresh and pickled, in this 
country. The horse mussels belong to the gen. Modi- 
ola. The river mussels, gen. Unio, secrete an inferior 
kind of pearl. 

Musselburgh, (mis'si-bro,) a seaport of Scotland, co. 
Edinburgh, on tlie Frith of Forth, at the mouth of the 
Esk, 5 m. E. of the city of Edinburgh. Pop. 7,500. 

Musset, Louis CHARLES ALFRED DE, (moo-sa’,) a cele- 
brated French poet, B. in Paris, 1810. In 1830, he com- 
menced a brilliant literary career by the publication of 
his first poems entitled Contes d' Espague et d' Italie, and 
became a member of the French Academy in 1852; 
but soon after fell into a morbid state of mind, and p. 
miserably in 1857. None of his contemporaries have 
surpassed him in spontaneity of poetical genius, in 
vivacity, in grace, and in the ardent and sincere ex- 
pression of passion. 

Mussulman, (miis‘s’l-mdn.) [Ar. Munim) A Mos- 
lem, Mohammedan, or believer in the doctrines of the 
religion of Islam. 

Must, (mist) [L. mustun.] The juice of the grape, 
which by fermentation is converted into wine. 

Mustang, (müstiug. (Zoöl.) An Indian name by 
which are known the small, wiry, wild horses caught 
on the Texan prairies of N. America, and in Mexico, &c. 

Mustapha, (moos-tah’fah,) I., Sultan of the Ottomans. 
s. his brother Ahmed I., 1617; strangled by command 
of Amurath IV., 1639. — M. II. &. Achmet II. in 1695; 
carried on a fluctuating war against the Austrians and 
Venetians, and was deposed in 1703, in which year he 
died, — M. III. s. Osman TII. in 1757, engaged ín a war 
with Russia, and D. in 1774. — M. IV. s. Selim III. in 
1907, and was shortly afterward deposed aud strangled 
by order of his brother, Mahmoud. 

Mustard, (müstürd.) [From L, mustum ardens, burn- 
ing must.) (Bot.) See SINAPIE. 

Mustellidze, (müs-U'le-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of elon- 
gated and slender-bodied carnivorous animals, having 
five-toed plantigrade or digitigrade feet. and a single 
tubercular molar tooth only on either side of each juw. 
The M. comprise all the animals known as Fishers, 
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Martens, Sables, Weasels, Otters, Badgers, and Skunks 
Nearly all of this fam. have glands which secrete a fetid 
liquid, and in some cases of a most disagreeable odor, 
The typical gen, Mustela is characterized by a slender 
body, long tail, and 38 teeth. They are arboreal in their 
habits. The Fisher, M. pennantii, of tho U. States, is the 
largest known species of this genus, being 2 feet long 
to the tail, which is more than a foot in length. The 
American Sable or Pine Marten, M. Americana, of the 
N.E, of the U. States, is 17 inches long to t'« tail, which 
is about 10 inches; the general color reddish-yellow 
clouded with black. Its fur, highly prized under the 
name of Hudson Bay Sable, is very full and soft, with 
many long hairs interspersed. The Sable, M. zibellina, 
of Siberia, so celebrated for its rich fur, known as the 
Russian Sable, is brown, spotted with gray about the 
head, and its feet furred. It inhabits the coldest re- 
gions, and the hunting to obtain it, in the midst of 
winter and tremendous snows, is attended with the 
reatest privations and dangers. 

us'ter-roll, (-rdl.) [From Ger. mustern, to review.] 
(Mil.) A list of the officers and privates in each regi- 
ment, battalion, troop, or company. 

Mute, (müt.) (From L. mutus, dumb.] In Turkey and 
other Oriental countries, a dumb oflicer of the seraglio, 
usually employed as an executioner. — ( Min.) A name 
given to those minerals which emit no sound when 
struck.—(Gram.) A letter that is written but not ar- 
ticulated, as the vowel e at the end of many English 
words, in some of which, however, it changes the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel, rendering it long; 
thus, mite. Thee mute was formerly added more gen- 
erally to the end of words, particularly of nouns. M. 
also are consonants which emit no sound without a 
vowel; as b, p, t, d, k, with cand g hard. 

Mutiny, (mü'te-ne.) [From Fr. émeute, an uprising.) 
(Martial Law.) An insurrection of soldiers or seamen, 
or an open resistance offered to the lawful authority of 
their commanders. 

Mutius, Caius, surnamed Sca#vora (“left-handed”), 
(mü'she-üs) & Roman who, according to the tradition, 
attempted to kill Porsenna, then invading Rome, with 
a dagger. Condemned to death, M. thrust his right 
hand into a fire, and held it there till it was consumed. 
Porsenna, struck with admiration at the fortitude of 
the act, spared his life. 

Muttra, or Mnthu'ra, (moot'trah,) a city of British 
India, pres. Bengal,on the Jumna, 30 m. N.W. of Agra. 
It is a resort of pilgrims as being the supposed birth- 
place of the god Krishna. Pop. 60,000. 

Matule, (mu'tàl) (Fr.; L. mutulus.] (Arch.) A plain 
block under the corona of the cornice of the Doricstyle, 
having a number of guttæ or drops worked on the un- 
der side. 

Myacidze, (me-dse-de.) (Zovl.) The Clams, a fam. of 

ollusks, O. Lamellibranchiata, one edible species of 
which, Chama gigas or Tridæna gigas, the Giant Clam, 
is found among the sheltered lagoons of coral islands. It 
is the largest of shells, The animal sometimes weighs 
20 lbs., and with the valves over 500 Ibs, The common 
soft clam, Mya arenaria, so common on the N.E. coast 
of the U. States, is an important article of food, and is 
also largely used for bait in cod and haddock fishing. 

Myeale, (mik'a-le) (Anc. Hist.) A headland of Asia 
Minor, in Tonia, opposite Samos, famous for the decisive 
defeat of the Persians under Tigranes, by tho Greeks 
Leotychines and Xanthippus, Sept., 479 n. c. 

Mycelium, (mi-sele-üm.) [From Gr. mykés, the mush- 
room.] (Bot) A word equivalent to spawn, eee | 
the vegetative part of Fungi, the greater portion 
what most readily attracts notice being frequentty 
merely the fructification. The vegetative part of a 
mushroom, for instance, is represented by the delicate 
white down and strings which traverse the soil; the 
fruit is the stem, pileus, and gills, which we call the 
mushroom. P 

Mycology, (mi-kòl'oje.) [From Gr. mpkes, a fungus, 
and logos, doctrine.] That branch of natural science 
which refers to the fungi and mushrooms. 

Mygnle, (mi'gàL) (Zoil.) A gen. of Spiders, embrac- 
ing the bird-catching spider of Surinam. They do not 
take their prey by means of webs, but hunt for it wad 
pounce upon it by surprise. They construct a silken 
dwelling for themselves in some sheltered retreat, and 
some of them make a curious lid to their nest or burrow. 

Mylodon, (mi-lo'dón.) (tur) See Brabyroba. 

Myology, (-dl/oje.) [From Gr. myon, and logos, doc- 
trine.) CAnat.) The doctrine of the muscular system 
of the human body. 

Myopy, (mi'o-pe.) (From Gr. myüpia.] (Med.) Short 
sighteduess of vision. 

Myosotis, (ni-óso-4is.) (Bot.) The Forget-me-not or 

Scorpion-grass genus, O. Boraginace:z, consisting of more 
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or less erect herbs, of small size, with rather rigid 
spreading hairs; stalked root-leaves; and scorpioid 
racemes of smallish blue, rose, or white flowers, some- 
times with yellow eyes. AM. palustris is the true and 
well-known Forget-me-not. 

Myriagramme, Myrialitre, Myriametre, 
(miir’e-ah-.) See METRIC System. 

Mysispode, (miir-e-ip'o-dah.) [From Gr. myrias, and 
poda, feet.) (ZoUk) Au O. of insects, also called Cen- 
tipedes, having a very long body, made up of numerous, 
and generally equal, segments, each of which generally 
bears two pairs of feet, mostly terminated with a single 
hook. Their organs of sight consist of a few ocelli. 
They may be divided into Chilognatha and Chilopoda; 
the former embracing those which have a large number 
of rings, each of which bears two pairs of legs, and 
short and few-jointed antenna, and feed mainly on de- 
composing vegetable substances; the latter, those which 
have the body flattened, with a smaller number of rings, 
each of which has a single pair of legs, of which the last 
pair is largest and extended behind, the antenne lon 
and with numerous joints, and the jaws strong, an 
which are carnivorous in their habits. 

Myriare, (mi'eàr.) [From Gr. myrias, and Fr. sre] 
m) A French superficial measure, consisting o: 

0,000 ares, or 1,000,000 sq. metres = 248085 A mer. acres. 

Myriencere, (viür-e-ka'se-e.) ( Bot.) Au O. of plants, all, 
Amentales, consisting of shrubs or small trees with resin- 
ous glauds, alternate leaves, and unisexual flowers, and 
drupaceous fruit, often covered with wax, and with ad- 
herent fleshy scales. They inhabit temperate and tropi- 
cal countries, and have aromatic, tonic, and ustringent 
properties, Myrica gall is the Sweet Gale or Dutch Myr- 
tle. Myrica cerifera is known by the namesof Wax-berry, 
Candle-berry, Wax-myrtle,and Bay-berry. Itsfruit,when 
boiled, yield the wax known to commerce as Myrtle-wax. 

Myristicncere, (-te-ka'see.) (Bt) An O. of plants, 
all, Menispermales, consisting o! trees, natives of the 
tropical regions of America and Asia, Acridity and 
aromatic fragrance are the properties of the order. 
Myristica moschata or officinalis is largely cultivated in 
the Molucca Islands, Java, Sumatra, Bengal, &c. It is 
a tree of 20 to 25 fect in height, with oblong aromatic 
leaves, and fruit very much like a peach, having à 
longitudinal groove on one aide, and bursting into two 
pieces, when the euclosed seed, covered by tlie false aril 
or arillode, which constitutes the substance known as 
Mace, is exposed, The seed itself has a thick hard outer 
shell, which may be removed when dry, and which en- 
closes the nucleus of the seed, the Nutmeg of the shops. 
The nutmeg consists of the albumen or perisperm, with 
the embryo at one end, and is covered by a thin mem- 
brane, which adheres closely to its surface, and projects 
into the substance of the albumen, thereby giving it 
the mottled appearance for which it is so remarkable. 
The most esteemed are those of Penang, which are 
about an inch in length, of the shape of a damson, pale- 
brown and furrowed on the exterior, internally gray 
with red veins, the odor and taste aromatic. Maces and 
nutmegs are in large use as spices, and medicinally as 
stimulants and carminatives ; in large doses they have 
narcotic properties. 

Myrmecophngn, (miir-me-kdfa-gah.) (Zoil.) The 

nt-eaters, family Effodientia, characterized by a long 
muzzle, toothless mouth, filiform tongue capable of 
great extension, and used to penetrate ant-hills and 
nests of termites, whence the insects are withdrawn, 
being entangled in the viscid saliva which covers it. 
The body is covered with much hair, and the claws of 
the fore-feet are strong and trenchant, and suited to 
tearing open ant-nests, These animals inhabit the warm 
und hot parts of 8. America, 

Myrmeleon, (mür-mele-ün.) (Zoól) A gen. of neu- 
ropterous inseets, which in the larva state feed upon 
ants and other insects, securing them by making pit- 
falls, at the bottom of which the larva conceals itself, 
except its juws, and awnits its prey. 

Myrmidons, (mür'me-dünz.) | From Gr. myrmidonés.] 
( Myth.) A Grecian people, said by some legends to have 
been ants, changed into men by Jupiter; they lived in 
Phthiotis; and in the heroic age, Peleus and Achilles 
were their kings. 

Myrobolan, (me-rób/o-Idn.) (Bot.) See TERMINALIA. 

Myron, (mi/rüin,) a famous Greek sculptor of the Oth 
cent. B. C. 

Myrospermum, (mi-ro-spür'müm.) (Bot) A gen. 
of tropical American trees or shrubs, O. Fubacew, so 
called in consequence of the myrrh-like odor of the 
seeds, M. peruiferwm, a native of Peru, yields the drug 
known as Balsam of Peru, which is a thick treacly- 
looking liquid, with a fragrant aromatic smell and taste, 
Balsam of Tolu is a product of a similar churactor, du- 
sivog from M. toluiferum 
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Myrrh, (mir.) [From Gr. myrrha, bitterness.) (Chem) 

fragrant, bitter, aromatic gum-resin, issuing by inch 
sion, and sometimes spontaneéusly, from the trunk and 
larger branches of a shrub growing ou the Abyssinian 
coast, called Balsamodendron Myrrha. M. is light and 
brittle; does not melt when heated; burns with diffi- 
culty; and yields oil by distillation. 

Myrtaceze, (miir-ta’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta, all. 

yrtales, the greater number of which may be recog- 
nized by the leaves being opposite, and marked wit 
transparent dots, and their havinga vein running paral- 
lel with the margin. The typical gen. Myríus, contains 
the Common Myrtle, M. communis, well known by its 
shining evergreen leaves, and white sweet-scented 
flowers. Among the ancients the Myrtle was held sa- 
cred to Venus, and was a plant of considerable impor- 
tance, wreaths of it being worn by the Athenian magis- 
trutes, by the victors in the Olympic games, and by 
others; besides which various parts were used in medi- 
cine, in cookery,and by the Tuscans in the preparation 
of myrtle wine, called Myrtidanum, for which purpose 
it is still employed. In modern times its chief use is in 
perfumery, particularly in the preparation of sachet 
powders, potpourris, &c.; and a highly yee as- 
tringent water, known as Eau d'ange, is distilled from 
its flowers, 

Myrtales, (mür'tah-lez.) (Bot.) An all. of planta, 
sub-class Epigynous Erogens, having polypetalous di- 
chlamydeous flowers, axile placentæ, aud embryo with 
little or no albumen. 

Myrtle, (mür'tl.) (Bot.) See MynTACER. 

Myr'tle-wax. (Com. See MYRICACE®. 

Mysore, (mi'sór,)a large p. of Brit. India, pres. Madras, 
embraced bet. N. Lat. 11° 20'-159, E. Lon. 749 45-789 
40'. Area, 30,886 sq. m, Its surface forms an elevated 
plateau, hemmed in E., W., and 8. by the ranges of the 
Ghants. Soil highly fertile, producing rice, sugar, cof- 
fee, drugs, &c. Pop. 3,600,000. The capital is a city of 
the same name, seated on a lofty hill, 9 miles from Ser- 
ingapatam. Pop. 65,000. 

Mysteries, (mistir-eez.) [From Gr. mysterion, the se- 
cret worship of the Deity.] (Lit.) M, were dramas 
founded on the historical parts of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and the lives of the saints, performed during 
the Middle Ages, first in churches, and afterwards in 
the streets on fixed or movable stages. Jf. were pro- 
perly taken from biblical and miracle-plays from le- 
gendary subjects, but this distinction in nomenclature 
was not always strictly adhered to. 

Mystery, (mis‘tir-.) arse deriv.] Something secret 
or concealed, impossible or difficult to comprehend, 
The Eleusinia, or sacred rites of Ceres, solemnized at 
Eleusis, were called, by way of eminence, the Mysteries ; 
and with such superstition were they concealed, that 
if any person divulged any part of them, he wasthought 
to have called down some divine judgment on his head, 
and it was accounted unsafe to abide under the same 
roof with him; Horace, indeed, declares that he would 
not put to sea in the same ship with one who revealed 
the mysteries of Ceres. The whole religion of the 
Egyptians was mysterious, and both their doctrines and 
worship wrapped up in symbols and hieroglyphics, — 
The religion of the Jews was likewise full of mysteries; 
their laws, nay, their whole constitution nation, 
were mysterious. See ELEKUSINIA, p. 325. 

Mysties, (mis'tiks.) [From Gr. mystikos, occult.) (Eccl. 

ist.) Those whose tendencies in religion are towards 
a more direct communication with God than is afforded 
by revelation; not through the medium of the senses, 
but through the inward perception of the mind. Thus 
the quietism of Madame Guyon, Fenelon, &c., sought 
for revelation in a species of ecstasy. The Illuminati 
in Germany, the followers of Swedenborg, &c. were 
mystice, In antiquity, many sects or classes have laid 
claim to Mysticism. In the Platonic philosophy, for 
instance, and in the Eastern systems, from which that 
philosophy is derived, the human soul being regarded 
as & portion of the divine nature, it is held to be the 
great end of life to free the soul from the embarrass- 
ment and mental darkness in which it is held by the 
material trammels of the body in which it is im- 
prisoned. 

Myth, (mith.) [From Gr. mythos, alegend.] Tn its ori- 
ginal sense, a current narrative, Afterwards it came 
to signify an anc. or fabulous tradition, or one with- 
out authentic basis, and sometimes known to be imag- 


inary. 

Mythology, (mitA-ól'o-e.) [From Gr. mythologia, lit- 
erally, a. narrating of fables.] The collective body of 
the traditions of any people regarding its gods and other 
supposed preternatural beings. Whether mythological 
fables are to be considered as allegorical expositious of 


truth, ur as founded on historical facte, which Lave 
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been varied and exaggerated by tradition, embellished 
by poetry, and purposely altered by cunning, they still 
retain their interest for the student of human nature, 
to whom it is almost as important to study the wide 
aberrations of mankind in their search for truth, as 
their successful attempts to attain it. Grote, who con- 
siders the Grecian myths to be a special product of the 
imagination and the feelings, radically distinct both 
trom history and philosophy. thinks that they * were 
originally produced in an age which had no records, no 
philosophy, no eriticism, no canon of belief, and scarcely 
any tincture of astronomy or geography ; but which, 
on the other hand, was full of religious faith, distin- 
guished for quick and susceptible imagination, seeing 
personal agents where we look only for objects and con- 
necting laws; an age, moreover, eager for new narra- 
tive, accepting with the uuconscious impressibility of 
children all which ran in harmony with its pre-existing 
feelings, and penetrable by inspired prophets and poets 
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productive genius to provide suitable narrative expres- 
sion for the faith and emotions which he shared in 
common with them, and the rich stock of Grecian 
myths attests how admirably he performed his task. As 
the gods and the heroes formed the conspicuous object 
of national reverence, so the myths were partly divine, 
partly heroic, partly both in one.” At a later time, 
when the Grecian mind was more developed, the same 
writer says, that while the literal myth still continued 
to float among the poets and the people, critical men 
interpmted, altered, decomposed, and added, until they 
fonnd something which satisfied their minds as a sup- 
posed real basis. They manufactnred some dogmas of 
supposed original philosophy, and a long series of fan- 
cied history and chronology, retaining the mythical 
names and generations, even when they were obliged 
to discard or recast the mythical events. The inter- 
preted myth was thus promoted into a reality, while 
the literal myth was degraded into a fiction. 


in the same proportion that it was indifferent to posi- | MzemsK, (m-zénsk,) or MTZENSE, a trading-town of Rus- 


tive evidence, 'l'o auch hearers did the primitive poet 
or story-teller address himself. It was the glory of his 


sia in Europe, pe Orel, on the Mvenay30 m. N.E. of 
Orel. Pop. 10,000. 
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the 14th letter and 11th consonant of the English 
, alphabet, is à nasal of the liquid series, or it may 
be defined as an imperfect mute or semi-vowel, in- 
asmuch that part of its articulation may be continued 
for nay length of time. XW. has only one principal 
sound like that heard in fun, and after m is silent, or 
nearly so, as in hymn, condemn. N. or No. is an abbre- 
viation for numero, number; also for north ; for Nola, as 
N.B., nota bene (mark well) ; for New, as N. S. New Style ; 
for Non, as N. L. Non liquet (the cause is not a clear 
one) ; for Notarius, as N. P. Notarius Publicus (notary 
public) &c. Among the ancients, N, as a numeral, 
stood for 900; and with a dash over it, for 9,000. 

Nn bob, (na'bób.) (From Hind. nawanb — naib, a vicege- 
rent.] The governor of a province, or commander of 
an army, under the Moguls. During the decay of the 
empire of the Moguls, some of the nabobs became in- 
dependent, and remained so until their dominions 
were conquered by the English. In popular language, 
the word is applied to those Europeans who have 
amassed a large fortune in India, and live in ostenta- 
tious splendor. 

Nabonassar, (ndb-o-nds'sár,) a king of Babylon, from 
whose accession, in 747 B. c., the Chaldwan astronomers 
reckoned oni igi 

Nacarat, (ndk‘ah-rat.) [From Sp. nacar, mother-of- 
pearl.] (Manuf.) A Turkish crape or fine gauzy fab- 
ric, dyed fugitively of a pale- color, which ladies 
sometimes rub upon their faces, to give them a delicate 
tinge of pink. 

Nacogdoches, (ndk-o-do'chiz) in Teras, an E. co.; 
area, 930 sq. m. ; C. Nacogdoches. 

Nacrite, (na/krit.) (From Fr. nacre, mother-of-pearl.] 
(Min.) A silicate of alumina and potash, found crys- 
tallized in minute scales in granite, and exhibiting a 
pearly lustre — whence its name. 

Nadab, (na'ddb.) [Heb., prince.) Among the Per- 
sians, the pontiff or high-priest, whose dignity and office 
correspond with those of the Turkish mufti. 

Nadir, anand far] (Aat.) The point of the celes- 
tial sphere vertically beneath the observer. 

N&'dir Shah, (-shaw,) or KoULI Kuan, a Persian con- 
queror, B. of Turkish race, at Khorassan, in 1688, At 
an early age he became chief of a horde of banditti, 
and for services rendered to Tahmasp Shah in freeing 
his country from Afghan invaders, was given the chief 
command of the Persian army, 1729. In 1732, after 
carrying on a successful war against Turkey, N. S. 
usurped the Persian throne, and in 1738-9 invaded and 
conquered Afghanistan, Candahar, and Delhi, in which 
latter city he ordered the massacre of 120,000 of its in- 
habitants. Assassinated, 1747. 

Nagasaki, (nah-gis'ah-he,) or NANGASAKI, a large city 
and seaport of Japan, on the S.W. const of the island 
of Kidu-Sion, 600 m. S.W. of Yeddo; N. Lat. 329 43' 4”, 
E. Lon. 130? 11' 47", It is a well-built place of one- 
storied houses, and has an excellent harbor, with an 
important foreign trade, to which latter it was thrown 
open by treaty in Aug., 1858. Pop. estim at 70,000, 

Nag m, (ndg-poor^,) [Hind., “town of serpents,"] a 
city of Hindostan, C. of a dist. of same name, p. Gund- 
wana, bet. the Wurdah and Wynegunga rivers; N. Lat. 
219 9^ E. Lon. 79° 11’, It has considerable manufs. 
Pop. 115,000. 

Nabum, (nam. (Scrip. Ono of the 12 minor 


prophets, was probably a contemporary of Isaiah, and 
flourished abt. 713-11 p. c. The subject of the canonical 
book which bears his name, is the prediction of the 
destruction of Nineveh, which he describes in the most 
lively and puthetic manner, his style being bold and 
figurative. 

Naiad, (nã'ydd.) [From Gr. nao, I flow.] ( Myth.) Water- 
nymphs, or deities who preside over brooks and foun- 
tains. They ure represented as beautiful women hav- 
ing their heads crowned with rushes, and reclining 
against an urn, from which water is flowing. 

Nail, (ndl.) [From A. S. negel.] (Physiol) A horny 
excrescence growing at the end of the fingers and toes 
of men and anímals When nails are compressed, 
curved, pointed, und extended beyond the digit, they 
are called talons or claws. When they encase the ex- 
tremity of the digit like a box, they are called hoofs. 
The substance of the nail is that of the skin, hardened, 
but firmly connected with it; for this reason, it is ex- 
tremely sensible at its root, where it is yet tender; but 
at the apex, where it is perfectly hardened, it is capa- 
ble of being cut without pain. — ( Manuf.) A small 
spike of iron or other metal, generally with a square or 
round head, formed for driving into, and fastening to- 
gether, boards, pieces of timber, &c. There are numer- 
ous kinds of nails, adapted for various purposes, For- 
merly made by hand alone, N. are now turned out in 
immense quantities by machinery specially devised for 
the process, The first machine for cutting nails was 
invented in New York, 1794. The first cutting- and 
heading-machine was invented in Pennsylvania, 1796. 

Nairn, (nárn,) a seaport of Scotland, C. of a northern 
co. of same name, at the mouth of the Nairn River, 15 
m. N.E. of Inverness. Pop. 4,000. 

Naja, (najd,) Nasa HAJE or Asp. (Zoól) A venom- 
ous serpent, a native of Libya and Egypt, where it was 
formerly considered sacred, and the emblem of divin- 
ity. Its bite is very deadly, and yet the serpent-charm- 
ers make use of it in their performances. It is supposed 
to have been the instrument of Cleopatra’s death. The 
fatal cobra.di capello belongs to the same genus. 

Nakhitchevan, (ndk-ich-e-vahn',) a trading-town of 
Russia in Europe, govt. of Ekaterinoslav, on the Don, 
25 m. from its embouchure in the Sea of Azoff. Pop. 
14,500. 

Name, (ndm.) Grom A.S. nama ; L. nomen.] A word 
by which men have agreed to express some idea, or 
which serves to signify a thing or subject spoken or 
treated of. N. are either proper or appellative, Proper 
N. are those which represent some person or place, so 
as to distinguish it from all others of the same species. 
N. of persons are either Christian names, being given to 
us at baptism, or surnames: the first is intended for the 
distinction of individuals, the second for the distinction 
of families. The Romans usnall y had 3 names: the præ- 
nomen, answering to our Christian name; the nom 
that of the tribe; and cognomen, that of the family; to 
these was sometimes added the agnomen, derived from 
some peculiarity in the character of the individual. All 
these are exemplifled in the names Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus. 

Namur, (na^moor,) a strongly fortified eity of Belgium, 
C. of a p. of sume name (see BELGIUM), at the confluence 
of the Sambre and Meuse, 33 m. S.E. of Brussels. It ia 
è wo and handsomely built place, situated en p rocise 
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and carries on extensive manufs. of hardware, fire-arms 
cutlery, &c. N. was taken by the French in 1692, 1701, 
and 1746, Pop. 23,889. 

Nancy, (ndu'se,) a well-built manuf, city of France, C. 
of dept. Meurthe, and former metropolis of the duchy 
of Lorraine, on the Meurthe, 30 m. 8, of Metz. Pop. 


49,993. 
Nandu, (ndn'doo,) or NaNpov. (Zoól. The American 
ostrich, Rhea Americana, differing from the Eastern 
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Naphthaline, (ndf'thah-lin.) (Chem,.) An organie 
substance obtained as a by-product in the manuf, of 
coal-gas and the distillation of naphtha. It is in the 
form of brilliant white crystalline scales, having a 
strong odor resembling that of coal-gas. Attempts 
have been made recently to utilize it in the manuf. of 
coloring matters, and some of its compounds appear 
likely to be of commercial importanee in this respect. 
Sp. gr. 1:153; Form. 


Cools. 
estrich in having the feet three-toed, and each toe | Naphthylamine, (ndj-thil/ah-min.) (Chem.) An or- 





Fig. 481. — AMERICAN OSTRICH, Or NANDU. 
armed with a claw; also, in seag more completely 
Ai 


feathered on the head and peck ; in having no tail; and 
in having the wings better developed and plumed, and 
terminated by a hooked spur. 

Naukeen, (nan-kón'.) [From Nankin, China, the city 
where it was originally fabricated ] (Munuf.) A sort 
of close-textured cotton cloth of a yellowish color, suc- 
cessfully imitated by European looms, and used for 
men's light summer clothing. 

Nankin, (1in-Eén',) a great inland city of China, p. 
Kiang-su, on the Yanz-tse-Kiang, in N. Lat. 22? 4’, E. 
Lon, 1189 W. Among its architectural beauties is a 
famous Porcelain Tower, erected in 1431, at a cost of 
400,000 taels. The commerce of N. is most important, 
and has its outlet through the ports of Shanghai and 
Foo-chow-foo. It communicates with Pekin by means 
of the Imperial Canal, aud has extensive manufs. of 
Indian ink, nankeen, paper, &c. Prior to the close 
of the 13th cent., this puo was the metropolis of tho 
“ Celestial Empire," — Pop. 400,000, 

Nansemond, (nàn'se-mónd,) in Virginia, a &.E. co., 
skirted by N. Carolina; area, 400 sq. m. Its S. E. angle 
is joins by the Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond. 
C. Suffolk. 

Nantes, (sometimes written NANTZ,) (ndnts,) a great 
commercial city and seaport of W. France, C. of dept. 
Loire-Inferieure, and formerly of the duchy and p. of 
Bretagne, on the Loire, 210 m. S.W. of Paris. JN. is one 
of the most magnificently built places of its size in 
Europe, and possesses manuf, interests of the highest 
class, besides an extensive foreign commerce, Here 
was issued the famous Mdict of Nantes (a decree of 
Henry IV.'s, 1598, granting full religious toleration to 
his Protestant subjects, and revoked by Louis XIV., 
1685). Pop. 111,986. 

Nantucket, (ndn-tük'it,) in Massachusetts, a co. situate 
at the extreme S.E. corner of the State, consisting of a 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic, lying abt. 20-m. S. 
of the mainland of Barnstable co. Total area, 600 sq. 
m., of which Nantucket, the principal island, occupies 
five-sixths. Its surface is diversified, and its inhab. 
subsist chiefly by deep-sea fishing and the coasting- 
trade. C. Nantucket. 

Napa, (na'pah,) in California, a N.W. co., with an area 
of 800 sq. m., watered by the Las Putas and Napa rivers. 
+ possesses mines of gold and quicksilver. C. Napa 

ity. 

Naphtha, (ndfthah.) [Ar. nafatha, to boil.) (Chem.) 
This word is applied to many liquids somewhat similar 
in physical properties, but differing chemically. It was 
eriginally used to designate inflammable liquids issuing 
from the earth in certain countries, but it has since 
been allowed to include most of the lighter and more 
volatile inflammable liquide obtained by destructive 
distillation or from mineral oils, Coal N. consists in a 
great measure of commercial benzol and its homo- 
logues, Mineral N. is the PETROLEUM, g. v. Wood N. is 
a name sometimes given to impure methylic alcohol. 








ganic base prepared from naphthaline. It consists of 
fine yellowish-white crystalline needles, and has a most 
disgusting odor. It forms very defined crystalline salts, 
with acids, and some of its compounds are likely to be 
of t commercial value as coloring matter. Form, 
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Napier, (na-peer’,) the patronymic of a noble Scottish 
house, illustrious in the annals of science and of war : 
the following figure among its most eminent members : 
Joun N., BARON MERCHISTOUN, B. at Merchistoun Castle, 
near Edinburgh, 1550; ohiefly known for his discovery 
of Logarithms, D.1017. —8iR CHARLES James N., a 
British general, was appointed in 1841 to the chief com- 
mand in India, where he gained grent celebrity by the 
conquest of Scinde, 1843, in which he performed several 
exploits that have been highly extolled. D. 1853. — Sm 
WitLiAM FRANCIS N , brother of the preceding, a British 
general, B. 1785, became famous as the historian of the 
Peninsular War. D. 1860. — SIR CHARLES JOHN N., n. 1786, 
was cousin to the foregoing. Entering the British navy 
while a boy, he highly distinguished himself in the war 
with France and with the U. States; in 1833 commanded 
the Portuguese fleet which gained a decisive victory 
over that of Don Miguel ; and in 1854 he served as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British fleet in the Baltic, where 
his purposed attack upon Cronstadt was frustrated by 
the imbecility of the ministry at home. D. 1860. — 
ROBERT, LORD NAPIER OF MaGDALA, B. 1810, became en- 
gineer-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army, and in 1867-8 
commanded the army dispatched aguinst Theodore, 
Kiug of Abyssinia. 

Na/pierville, a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 11,688. 

Naples, (na'plz) [It. Napoli] a magnificent city of 8. 
Italy, C. of a prov. of same name, and of the former 
kingdom pf the Two Sicilies, on the N. side of the far- 
famed Bay of Naples, near the base of Mt. Vesuvius, 118 
m. 8. E.of Rome. Built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
AN. ns viewed from the sea, presents a coup d'œil of 
almost unrivalled beauty. Architecturally speaking, 
its public edifices are more remarkable for their size 
than for their elegance of design. It has some manufs, 
This city, the supposed Z'arthenope of the ancients, has 
at various times been devastated by the effects of war, 
earthquakes, and the volcanic eruptions of its neighbor 
Vesuvius. The environs of Naples — Capri, Pompeii, &c. 
— are renowned for their picturesqueness and archaeo- 
logical interest. Jop. 418,968. : 

Nu'plesYellow, (-ylo.) ( Paint.) A fine, fresh, bril- 
liant-hued pigment, employed not only in oil-painting, 
but also for porcelain and enamel. Its use, of late 
years, has been in a great measure superseded by chro- 
mate of lead. 

Napo, (nak'po,) a river of S. America, in Bcuador, rising 
in the S. slope of the Andes, and emptying into the 
Amazons in $Ñ. Lat. 3° 40’, W. Lon. 739 20. nfter an 
E.S.E. course of abt, 500 m. 

Napoléon I., (na-po'le-ün,) (NAPOLÉON BoNAPARTE,) 
Emperor of the French, B. in Ajaccio, 1769, was the 2d 
son of Charles Bonaparte and his wife Letizia Ramolino. 
He was sent to the military school of Brienne, 1777 ; 
became lieutenant of artillery, 1785; and for his ser- 
vices at the siege of Toulon, was appointed brigadier- 
general of artillery, 1793. On the 13th Vendémieire 
(4th Oct.), 1795, the Convention having made N. com- 
mander of the troops provided for its defence, he dis- 
persed by a terrible cannonade the mutinied Natíonal 
Guard, and was immediately appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the interior. In 1796, he married 
Joséphine, the widow of Alexandre de Beauharnais ; 
was appointed almost immediately to the supreme com- 
mand of the army of Italy, and after the victories of 
Montenotte, Mondovi, Castiglione, &c., signed the cele. 
brated treaty of Campo-Formio, April 16, 1797. On 
May 19, 1798, he sailed from Toulon for an expedition in 
Egypt, during which he took Malta and Alexandria; 
and gained the battles of the Pyramids, Aboukir, &c. 
Returning to France on the 9th of October, 1799, he 
hastened to Paris, soon mastered the state of affnirs, 
overthrew the Directory on the famous 18th Brumaire, 
and (Dec. 22) was created First Consul for 10 years. 
In 1800, France being still at war with Austria, N. 
raised with wore s ira an army of 36,000 men, 
began on the 13th May his magnificent and daring 
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march across the Alps, and gained the decisive victo- 
ties of Montebello and Marengo. He signed the treaty 
of Lunéville with Austria, Feb. 9, 1801; a concordat 
with the Pope on the 15th of July of the same year, 
and the peace of Amiens with England, March 27, 1802 ; 
reor; ved the several departments of public adminis- 
tration ; instituted the Bank of France; reopened the 
Catholic churches; recalled the émigrés, and superiu- 
tended the drawing np of the admirable Code Napoléon. 
On the 18th of May, N. assumed the title of Emperor, 
was consecrated in Paris by the io Pius VII. (Dec 2), 
and was crowned king of Italy in Milan, May 26, 1805. 
He gained the victory of Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805, and 
signed the treaty of Fresburg; Dec. 26. The campaigns 
of 1806-7 (victories of Jena, Eylau, Friedland, &c.) led 
to the treaty of Tilsit, Saly 7, 1807. In 1809, a second 
war aguinst Austria ended with the victory of Wa- 
gram, July 5-6, and the treaty of Schönbrunn, Oct. 14. 
. divorced Josephine, Dec. 16, 1809, and on April 
1, 1810, married the Archduchess of Austria, Marie- 
Louise, who gave him, March 19, 1811, à son who 
was called King of Rome, On June 22,1812, N. declared 
war against Russia, gained the victories of Smolensk 
and Borodino, and entered Moscow, Sept. 14, which had 
previously been evacuated, and almost totally con- 
sumed. After five weeks' stay, the frost and snow of 
a Russian winter obliged JV. to commence the dreadful 
retreat during which he lost almost all his army. A 
new coalition was then formed against him by Trus. 
sia, Russia, Austria, and Great Britain, March 1, 1813, 
which resulted in the defeat of Leipzig, Sept. 18-19, the 
invasion of France, the entry of the Allies in Paris, 
March 31, 1814, and the abdication of W., April 11. He 
was allowed to retain the title of emperor with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, whence he made his 
escape ten montha later, Feb. 25, 1815, landed near Fré- 
jus, May 1, reached Paris, May 20, and reassumed the 
sovereign power. After losing the decisive battle of 
Waterloo, June 18, N. abdicated in favor of his son N. 
II., June 22, voluntarily surrendered, July 15, to Cap- 
tain Maitland of the Bellerophen, claiming the protec- 
tion of the British laws; but was confined for life, under 
the guard of England, on the lonely rock of St. Helena, 
where he n. May 5,1821. His remains were removed 
to France, Dec. 15, 1840, and deposited in the Hôtel des 
Invalides.— After the abdication of N. I., his son, N. 
IL. (FRANGOIS BONAPARTE), retired wg with his mother 
to the court of his grandfather, the Emperor Francis, 
who gave him the title of Duke of Reichstadt, by which 
he was thereafter known. D. 1832. Although never 
an occupant of the French throne, yet, in consequence 
of Napoleon I. having abdicated in his favor, the Bona- 
partist party chose to consider him as his father's suc- 
cessor, and as such accorded him a title he never en- 
joyed. — N. HI. (CHARLES Louis NAPOLÉON BONAPARTE), 
B. in Paris, 1808, was the 3d son of Louis Bonaparto, 
sometime king of Holland, by Hortense de Beauhar- 
nais, daughter of the Empress Josephine by her first 
marriage. After the fall of the first Empire, the young 
prince lived in Germany, and in Switzerland, in strict 
retirement. Considering himself as the heir male of 
the Duke of Roichstadt, he made an abortive attempt, at 
the head of a few followers, to seize Strasburg, and re- 
store in his perwon the Bonaparte dynasty. Taken 
prisoner, his life was spared on condition of his taking 
up his residence in the U. States. Thither he conse- 
nently came, stayed in this country a short time, and 
then returned to Switzerland. In 1838, he took up his res- 
idence in London, and in the year following brought out 
a work entitled Les ldées Napoléoniennes. In 1840 he 
made another futile attempt to forward his pretensions 
to the French throne, by landing near Boulogne, along 
with Count Montholon and some 50 others. The whole 
arty were at once taken prisoners, and Louis Napo- 
Mon, after a trial before the Chamber of Peers, was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life in the fortress of Hum. 
From that place he escaped in 1846, after a grid 
of six years, and made his way to En land, in whic 
country he took up again his abode, till the revolution 
of 1848 brought him once more upon French soil, and 
he succeeded in being elected to the French Assembly, 
and in a short time afterward ruler of France under 
the title of Prince-President of the Republic. He suc- 
eessfully masked his ulterior designs untila propitious 
moment should arrive to carry them into effect. That 
time came on the 2d Dec., 1551, when, by a coup d'etat, 
he caused the arrest of all the chiefs of the Republican 
rty, dissolved the Assembly, and proclaimed himself 
iciator — a measure which, though illegal, met with 
tacit acquiescence on the part of a majority of the 
French people. Bnt his ambition did not rest here. 
Having carefully sounded the tone of public sentiment, 
AN. next camsed a plebiscite to be taken throughout 
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France, which resulted in an overwhelming majority of 
votes being cast in favor of a restoration of the empire 
in his person. This change of govt. was accordingly in- 
stituted Dec. 2, 1852, when JN. assumed the style and title 
of Napoléon III., Emperor of the French. The empire, 
at once recognized by England, soon became acknowl- 
edged by the other European powers, In the follow- 
ing year, Jan. 29, he married Eugénie Maria de Guz- 
man, Comtesse de Téba (see EUGENIE). The leading 
events of JN.'s reign may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lows: The Crimean War, 1854-6, carried on in conjune- 
tion with England, Turkey, and Sardinia, inst 

Russia, and terminated by the fall of Sebastopol; the 

war of 1859-60, waged in alliance with Sardinia against 

Austria, and resulting in the Peace of Villafranca, by 

the terms,of which Lombardy and the Duchies were 

ceded to Victor-Emmanuel, who, on his part, compen- 
sated his ally by permitting the annexation of Nice and 
pang lg France; an Anglo-French expedition to China, 
in 1860, sent to redress injuries inflicted by that coun- 
try upon European commerce; an expedition, on the 
part of France alone, dispatched to Cochin-China, re- 
sulting in the acquisition of the colony of Saigon, &c.; 
the armed intervention in Mexican affairs, 1561, and the 
occupation of Mexico by French troops, withdrawn 
after the installation of Maximilian of Austria (q. t.) 
as Emperor, 1867; lastly, the inauguration of that ca- 
lamitous war with Germany, which cost the Emperor 
his crown, and France the loss of two fine provs., be- 
sides terrible sacrifices in men and money, the particu- 
lars of which are related under the art. FRANCE (q. v.). 
After the termination of the war, the release of N. from 
his temporary captivity at Wilhelmshühe, near Cassel, 
was carried into effect, and he repaired to England to 
rejoin his family at Camden Place, near Chiselhurst, 
Kent, where he died, Janunry 9,1873. The Emperor 
left an only child, Napoléon Eugène Louis Jean Joseph, 
Prince Imperial, R. March 16, 1856, upon whom was 
conferred the Order of the Garter By Queen Victoria, 
in 1872. He was killed by the Zulus, in southeru 
Africa, June, 1879. 

Nnpo'leon. (Numis.) See Lovis. 

Nnpo'leon, in Ohio, a vill. of Henry co., abt. 154 «n 
N.W. of Columbia. 

Narbonne, (nir-bón',) a manuf. city of France, dept. 
Aude, 34 m. N.E. of Perpignan. Pop. 17,600. 

Narcissales, (nir-sis'sa-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
class Endogens, characterized by epigynous petaloid 
leaves, with symmetrical flowers, 3 or 6 stamens, and 
albuminous seeds, 

Narcissus, (-sis’siis.) ie! ge A beautiful youth, for 
love of whom Echo pined away; and who, falling in 
love with his own image in a stream, himself pined 
away, and was changed, according to the legend, into 
the flower called after his name. —(Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Amaryllidaces, the numerous species of which 
are among the most beantiful of spring-flower bulbs, 
They have linear-lorate leaves, and radical scapes 
bearing one or many flowers, which are usually yel- 
low, but sometimes white. They bave been thrown 
into several groups, among which the Daffodils are die- 
tinguished by having the cylindrical cup longer than 
the funnel-sha tube. 

Narcotics, (-kot'iks.) [From Gr. narké, torpor.) ( Med.) 
Soporiferous medicines, which, by causing stupefaction, 
take away the sense of pain. They seem to act first as 
stimulants; in large doses they produce tranquillity of 
mind, torpidity, and even coma. They are distinguished 
from mere ives, which produce no preliminary ex- 
citement. Opium is a narcotic; kenbane, a sedative. 

Narcotine, (ndr'ko-tin.) (Chem.) An alkaloid cen- 
tained in opium to the extent of 6 or 8 per cent.; it 
crystallizes in colorless trang nt prisms, is dissolved 
by alcohol and ether, altho not freely. It isa strong 
narcotic, though not so powerful as morphia. Form. 
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Nard. (Bot.) See Nanpostacnys, 

Nardo, (uchr doja town of 8. Italy, E Terra di Otranto, 
10 m. N.N.E. of Gallipoli. Pop. 10,971. 

Nardostachys, (nár-dósta-kiz,) a gen. of Nepalese 
herbaceous planta, Ô. Valerianacee. e roots of these 
plants are very fragrant, and those of N. jatamansi con- 
stituted, it is believed, the Nard or Spikenard of the 
ancienta. 

Nargile, Nargileh, (ndrgil-o.) [Pers.] A hookah, 
or pipe by which tobacco is snoked through water :—a 
practice met with among Oriental nations 

Narragansett Bay, (nár-rah-gám'sét-) in Rhode 
Island, a large inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, abt. 25 m. 
in length, by a varying breadth of from 8 to 12 m. It 
is enclosed by Kent, Newport, and TAM coe. 
and contains several islands, of which RI inland 
and Canonicut are the principal in size and impo: tance. 
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Nnryntion, (ndr-ra/shin.) [From L. narratus.] (Rhet. 
"hat portion of a discourse which gives a statement o 
facts connected with the main subject. 

Narrows, (The,) (nár'róz,) a strait or channel sepa- 
rating Long Island from Staten Island, and connect- 
ing the bay and harbor of New York. In its narrow- 
est part it is 11% m. in width, and is strongly fortified. 

Narses, (ndr'seez,) a Roman general, B. in Asia, rose 
by the favor of the Emperor Justinian from the posi- 
tion of a eunuch to that of commander-in-chief in 
Italy, 552 A. p. After defeating the Goths, and freeing 
Italy from their presence, ho was appointed exarch of 
that country, 553. D. 558. 

Narthex, (ndr'thčks.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Apiacex, closely allied to Ferula. The species JV. asa- 
fatida (Fig. 458), a 
tall-growing plant 
of Western Thibet, 
produces some of 
the asafoetida of 
commeice, On cut- 
ting int. -he upper 

of the root, a 
aoa exudes which 
hardens by expos- 
ure, and is collect- 
ed and sent to this 
country from Bom- 
bay. The lirug is 
well know. for its 
disgusting  »dor, 
which it sees has 
charms for some 
people, as the Per- 
sians and owner Asi- " 
atics use it as a con- Fig. 488. — NARTHEX ASAFG@TIDA. 
diment. It has even 
been called the “food of the gods," a strange contrast 
to its popular name in this country, namely, * Devil's 
dung." In medicine, this drug is used asa stimulant 
in hysteria with excellent effect; also in cases of flat- 
ulence and chronic catarrh. Its smell is a very serious 
impediment to its use. 

Narva, (ndr'vah,) a town of Russia in Europe, govt. 
St. Petersburg, on the Narova, 81 m. W.S.W. of the city 
of 8t. Petersburg. At this place was fought the memo- 
rable battle of Nov.30, 1700, when Charles XIT. of Swe- 
den, at the head of 8,000 men, routed the Russian army 
of Peter the Great. Pop. 8,000. 

Narvaez, Ramon MARIA, DUKE OF VALENCIA, (ndr- 
vah-aith’,)a Spanish general and statesman, n. in Anda- 
lusia, 1798, fought on the Christino side during the civil 
war; headed the manifestation which brought about 
the fall of Espartero (g. v.) in 1843; and became chief 
minister of state, 1844-6, and again in 1849, 1856, and 
1864. D. 1868. 

Narwhal, (ndr’waw!l,) NARWAL, or SEA UNICORN. (Zoil.) 

e Monodon monoceros, an extraordinary marine ani- 
mal, which belonga to the Delphinids, wut differs from 
the other Cetacea in being armed with a formidable 
horn, projecting direetly forward from the upper jaw, 
in a straight line with the body. This horn is from 6 to 
10 feet leng, spirally striated throughout its whole 
length, and tapering to a point; it is harder and whiter 
than ivory. The N. is from 20 to 30 feet in length from 
the mouth to the tail, and chiefly inhabits the Arctic 
seas. It is one of the most peaceable inhabitants of the 
ocean, feeding, it is said, on the smaller kinds of flat- 
fish and meduse. : 

Nasal, (na'z.) (From L. nasus the nose.) (Gram.) A 
nasal vowel is one which is articulated through the nose 
in conjunction with the mouth. Such consonants as 
m or n are also often called nasal, inasmuch that their 
sound partly depends upon the nose.—N. Bones, ( Anat.) 
The two small bones of the face which form the osseous 
portion of the nose, 

Nash, (nish,) in N. Carolina, a N.E. central co. ; area, 600 
8q. m.; C. Nashville. 

Nashaa, (ndsh'u-ah,) in N. Hampshire, a town of Hills- 
borough co., 40 m. N.N.E. of Boston. This place (for- 
merly known as Dunstable) is situate at the junction 
of the Nashua and Merrimac rivers, and has flourishing 
manufs. of textile goods, machinery, hardware, farm- 
ing implements, &c. 

Nashville, (ndsh’vil,) a handsomely built and pros- 
perous city of Tennessee, C. of the State, and justice-seat 
of Davidson co., ou the Cumberland river, 250 m. E.N.E. 
« Memphis; N. Lat. 36° 9’, W. Lon. 86° 49. The mag- 
mificent State capitol, one of its finest architectural 
ornaments, was erected at a cost of $1,000,000. N. pos- 
gesses a university and other prominent public institu- 
tions, and is the seat of a busy trade with the surround- 
ing country. 
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Nassau, (728’sore,) a tormersoverelgn duchy of W.Ger- 


many, b. N. and W. by Rhenish Prussia, S. by Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and E. by tho litter and Hcsse-Caseel, area, 
1,8028g. m Its cap. was Wiesbaden. This state gave rise 
tothe dynasty of same name, divided into two branches 
in 1255, the elder remaining dukes of Nassau, while the 
cadet line founded the house of Orange-Nassau, now 
represented by the Big of the Netherlands. N. was 
annexed to Prussia in 1866, and has since formed a 
division of the p. J/esse-Nussau, q. v. 


Nns'snu, in the W. Indies. Bee BAHAMA ISLANDA. 
Nus'sau, in Florida, a N. E. co., b on the Atlantic; 


area, 930 sq. m. ; C. Fernandina, 


Nnssuck, indy seeks) a town of Brit. India, pres. and 


95 m. N. F. of the city of Bombay, in N. Lat. 10° 56’ E. 
Lon.T99 50. Pop. 30,000. 


Nasturtium, (nàs-tür/sho-üm.) A gen. of plants, O. 


Brassicacer, consisting of dwarf uninteresting weedy- 
looking plants whose stems and leaves partake more or 
leas of the acrid ilavor peculiar to the order. The young 
shoots and leaves of JV. officinale, the Common Water- 
cress, found in abundance near springs or open running 
water-courses, has been used from time immemorial as 
a spring salad. 


Natal, (na‘tdl,) an English colonial possession in S.B. 


Africa, washed by the Indian Ocean, situate bet. S. Lat. 
27° 40?'-30? 40’, und E. Lon. 299-31? 10’, and b. N. and 
N.E. by the Zulu country, and S. by Caffraria, and sepa- 
rated from the Orange Free State on the W., by the 
Draakenberg range of mts. Area, 16,150 sq.m. Extent 
of scaboard, 170 m. Surface generally mountainous, 
and well-watered, but with no navigable rivers. C. 
D'Urban. This region was discovered by the Portnguese 
navigator, Vasco di Gama, on Christmas Day, 149; — 
whence its name. 


NA'tal, a city of Brazil, C. of p. Rio Grande do Norte, 17 


m. N. of Pernambuco. Pop. 10,000. 


Natatores, (na-(ah-to'reez.) ne swimmers.) (Zoól.) 


An order of birds, comprising those which are espe- 
cially fitted for aquatic life. Their plumage is thick and 
firm, toes webbed to the claws, tibiæ feathered to near 
the tarsal joint, the hind toe usually elevated, and 
rather small. They all swim well, and most of them 
dive freely. 


Natehez, (ndch'éz), the name of a N. American tribe 


which formerly had their home in the N. part of Mis- 
sissippi State, adjoining the Mississippi river. In re- 
sistance to tlie inroads of the French colonists, they, in 
1729, rose up and made a complete massacre of their in- 
vaders. In the following year, however, the tables 
were turned by a body of French troops, with their 
Choctaw allies, retaliating by making the chief of the 
N., and some 400 of the tribe, prisoners and selling them 
into slavery. The remnant became dispersed among 
other tribes, and eventually became lost sight of. 


Nntch'ez, in Mississippi, a city, C. of Adams co., on a 


high bluff overhanging the "ODE river, 100 miles 
S.W. of Jackson, in N. Lat. 31° 24', W. Lon. 919 25'. It 
is a well-built and regularly laid-out place, and has an 
important shipping-trade in cotton. 


Nathan, (na'thdn.) (Script) A prephet, who delivered 


the divine message to David after his sin with Bath- 
sheba. 


Nathanael, ína-Uiin'a-£L.) (Script) See BanTnoLo- 


MEN (S7.). 


) 
Nnticidze, (na-tis'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Natica fam., com- 


prising gasteropodous mollusks which have the shell 
globular, few-whorled, spire small, obtuse, aperture 
semi-lunar, and the operculum horny. 


National Assembly, (ndsh'ün-dl.) (Fr. Hist.) See 


ASSEMBLY. 


National Debt, (-dét.) (Pol) See DEBT. 
National Guard. (Fr. Hist.) The title given to a 


force of national militia, first instituted in 1789, and 
placed on a properly organized foundation in 17901. It 
was based upon voluntary enlistment, in the ratio of 
one out of every 20 citizens. Its staff was dissolved in 
1795, and it was placed under the control of the war 
dept. After the Restoration, the force was disbanded 
in 1827; reéstablished in 1830; reconstructed on a new 
basis in 1851; and in 1871 was finally abolished by des 
cree of the National Assembly. 


Nationalism. A form of socialism in which the 


theory is maintained that the Government should be the 
owner of all the instruments of production and trans- 
portation, and operate them for the good of the com- 
munity at large. 


Nativity, (na-tiv’e-te.) [From L. nativus, to be born.) 


(Astro) Same as HOROSCOPE, q. v.—(Script.) The 
coming into the world of our Saviour. — ( ) A fes- 
tival of the Rom. Cath. Church, held in commemoration 
of the birth of our Lord,— same as CHRISTMAS, q. v.; 


another in honor of John the Baptist, celebrated June 
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24; another in that of the Virgin Mary, celebrated on 
the 5th of September. 

Nnto'lin. See Asia Minor. 

Natrolite, (na’tro-lit.) (Min.) A hydrated silicate of 
soda and alumina, which occurs in small rounded fi- 
brous masses, of a yellowish color. It is sometimes 
called prismatic zeolite. 

Natron, (na'trün.) (Min.) Native carbonate of soda, 
or mineral alkali. It is common in Egypt, and was 
ased in large quantities by the ancient Egyptians for 
embalming. There are in Mexicoand Central America 
several IN. lakes, from the bottom of which native min- 
eral N. is dug up. 

Natural, (ná/'a-rál.) [From L. natura, Hurt ( Mus.) 
A character which contradicts a flat or sharp placed at 
the beginniug of a stave or elsewhere, and causes the 
note to become what it would be if the flat or sharp 
were not used. 

Nat‘urel His'tory, in its most extensive sense, is 
the description of material existences composing the 
universe. But it is usually limited to the study of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral objects of our globe. In 
this sense it includes zoólogy, botany, geology, and 
mineralogy, with their dependent sciences. 

Naturalist, (ndtz-rdl-ist.) [From L. naturalis, be- 
longing to nature.) One who is well versed in the 
study of nature and the knowledge of natural bodies, 
especially in what relates to animals, vegetables, and 
minerals. 

Naturalization, (ndt-u-rdl-e-za’shiin.) (Law.) The 
act of placing an alien in the position, or investing him 
with the rights, of a natural-born citizen. The Consti- 
tution of the U. States vests in Congress the power of 
establishing a uniform rule of N., and various laws 
have been passed in pursuance of this authority. The 
qualifications requisite, and the mode of obtaining N., 
are in substance as follows: The applicant must have 
resided in the U. 8. for the continued term of 5 years 
next preceding his admission, and 1 year at least 
within the State or territory where the court is held 
that admits him, Two years at least before his ad- 
mission he must declare, on oath or affirmation, before 
& court of record having common-law jurisdiction and 
a seal and clerk, or before a circuit or district court 
of the U. Statcs, or before a clerk of either of the 
said courts, that it is his bona fide intention to become 
a citizen, and to renounce for ever all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sov- 
ereignty, and particularly by name the prince, poten- 
tate, state, or sovereignty of which he is at the time a 
citizen or subject. This declaration is recorded by the 
clerk, and a certificate, under the seal of the court and 
signed by the clerk, that he has made such a declara- 
tion, is given him, which is received thereafter as evi- 
dence of the fact. When the applicant has completed 
the necessary residence, he must prove the fact before 
one of the courts previously named by other testimony 
than his own oath. One witness, if he knows the fact, 
is sufficient. If entitled to admission without a pre- 
vious declaration of intention, he must declare upon 
eath and prove to the satisfaction of the court that, for 
the 3 years next preceding his application, it was 
Jide his intention to become a citizen; and every ap- 
plicant must prove (which may be done by his own 
oath, unless the court should require other testimony,) 
that he has behaved during the period of his residence 
as a man of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
and well disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the same. The mode of admission is as follows: The 
applicant goes to the clerk of the court and exhibits 
the certificate of his having declared his intention. 
The clerk then prepares a written deposition for the 
witnesa, setting forth his knowledge of the applicant's 
residence and of his good character, and another for 
the applicant, declaring that he renounces all allegiance 
to every foreign power, and particularly that of which 
he is a citizen or subject, and, if he bas borne any title 
of nobility, that he renounces it, and that he will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. The par- 
ties are then taken before the judge, who examines 
each of them under oath; and if he is satisfied that 
the applicant has resided in the country for the requi- 
site period, and is a man of good character, he makes 
an order in writing for his admission. The depositions 
are then subscribed by the parties and publicly sworn 
to in court in the presence of the judge; and the cer- 
tificate of the declaration of intention, the depositions, 
and the order of the judge are filed, and constitute the 
record of the proceeding. A final certificate under the 
seal of the court, signed by the clerk, is then given to 
the applicant, declaring that he has complied with all 
the requisites of the law, and has been duly admitted a 
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citizen, which certificate is conclusive evidence there- 
after of the fact. An act to amend the JX. laws, 

by Congress in 1871, provides special penalties not only 
for the forgery of a N. certificate, but also for any false 
swearing, false personation, the forgery of any paper 
or signature required under the JV. laws, the ante- 
dating of any paper, the selling of any paper to a 
person not having a rightful claim to it, and the use 
or the ed to use auy fraudulent paper. 

Natural Philosoph y, (-/e-los'o-fe.) Sce Parsics. 

Naturalism, (ndt'u-rdl-izm.) (Theol.) That code of 
reasoning which attributes natural phenomena to a 
blind force acted upon by necessity. 

Naumachia, or Navumacny, (nau-ma'ke-ah.) [Fron 
Gr. naus, a ship, and maché, a battle.] (antig3 Among 
the Romans, a part of the Circensian games, consisting 
in the representation of a sea-fight or naval action. 

Naumburg, (nóm'boorg,) a fortified town of Prussian 
Saxony, on tho Saale, 25 m. S. of Halle. It has manufs. 
of woollens, chemicals, &c. Pop. 14,352. 

Nau pue (no'ple-ah,) or NAPOLI DI ROMANIA, a Bcaport 
of Greece, on the E. side of the Morea, on a gulf of 
same name, 5 m. S.E, of Argos. Pop. 6,024. — The Gur 
or NauPLIA forms an indentation of the Ægean Sea 
bet. the two E. arms of the Morean peninsula. Length, 
36 m.; breadth 20 m. 

Nauplius. (xaw’ple-tis.) (Myth.) Theson of Neptune 
and father of Salamedes, said by the legends to have 
revenged the death of his son, by deceiving the Greeks 
by false beacons, as they returned from Troy, and caus- 
ing them to be rockon: 

Nausea, inte sheet} [From Gr. nausia, sea-sickness.) 
(Med.) A sickness of the stomach, accompanied by a 
sensation similar to that caused by sea-sickness:— 
whence the name. 

Nautch, (nauch, or Nautchee. 
DERE, q. v. 3 

Nnutilus, (naw'te-liis.) [From Gr. nautilos, a sailor. 
(Zoil.) A genus of mollusks, O. Tetrabranchiata, consist 
ing in a single living representative species, N. pom- 
pilius, which has a shell formed of one continuous 
piece, rolled into a spiral form, and having Its cavity 
divided into a great number of chambers by transverse 
partitions, each of which has a perforation, the various 
perforations being connected with each other by means 
of a pipe carried the whole length of the shell. The 
fossil species of nautilus, which are very numerous, are 
found in all geological formations, The name Paper 
Nautilus is sometimes given to Argonaula Argos. See 
ARGONAUTIDA. 

Naval Architecture, (na'vdl.) [From L, navalis, 
pertaining toa ship.) See SHIP-BUILDING. 

Na'val Crown. | . navalis corona.) (Antig.) Among 
the Romans, a crown of honor consisting of a golden 
circlet representing the prow of a ship, given to him 
who first boarded an enemy's xA S 

Navarino, (anc. Pylos,) (ndv-ah-re'no,) a seaport of 
Greece, in the Morea, on an inlet of the Ionian Sea, 6 
m. N. of Modon. Near this place, Oct. 20, 1827, the 
Turco- Egyptian fleet commanded by Ibrahim Pacha, 
nnd numbering 70 sail, was destroyed by a combined 
English, French, and Russian squadron led by Admiral 
Codrington. 

Navarre, (nah-vahr’,) [Sp. Navarra,] an anc. kingdom 
of Spain, now forming one of the Basque Provs., b. N. 
by the Pyrenees, separating it from France, and E. and 
8. by Aragon and Old Castile. Surface mountainous, 
with fertile valleys watered by the Ebro, Bidassoa, aud 
other rivers. Among its minerals are iron, copper, and 
rock-ealt. C. Pampluna. JN. was originally peopled ly 
the Vascones, a race driven out of it by the Romans. 
After invasions by the Visigoths and Saracens, it be- 
came an indep. state in 855, and in 1085 was divided 
into the 3 kingdoms of Navarre, Aragon, and Castile 
From 1285 to 1328, N. belonged to France, and was 
finally incorporated with Castile in 1515, save a small 
territory on the N. side of the Pyrenees, which was 
subsequently united to the crown of France by Henri 
1V. Pop. 310,944. 

Navarro, (nah-vdr'ro,) in Texas, a N.E. central co.; 
area, 900 sq.m. Its surface, generally level, is watered 
by Trinity River. C. Corsicana. 

Nave, (nár.) [From L, navis, a ship.] (Arch. The 
middle or body of a church, extending from the baluster 
or rail of the choir to the chief door. — [From A.S. nafa.] 
(Mach.) That hollow in the centre of a wheel in which 
the spokes are fixed. 

Navel, (nd'vl.) [A.8. nafel.] (Anat) See UwniLICUS. 

Navigation, (ndv-ega'shün.) [L. navigatio. The art 
or science by which, in open seas, ships are conducted 
from port to port. This is effected by the use of charte, 
and by keeping a journal of the courses from hour te 
hour, and of the distance in each, by means of the log 
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line; also by observations on the sun, moon, and stars. 
Imperfect as were the means and knowledge of the an- 
cients in this noble art, yet the Carthaginians, who 
superadded the highest commercial enterprise to the 
greatest skill which had yet been attained, achieved 
the moet brilliant results, They made the whole of the 
old world tributary to their city. Not contented with 
exploring every nook and corner of tho Mediterranean, 
they left behind tho limits which had bounded the ex- 
cursions of their predecessors, visited the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, the British Isles, nnd, pursuing the 
nd idea which afterwards led the Portuguese to 
ndia, discovered a vast extent of the W. coast of Africa. 
The art of N, gained nothing for a long period after the 
fall of Carthage, and the invasion of the northern bar- 
barians effectually extinguished the few gleams of 
science which had survived her destruction, Every- 
thing remained stationary for centuries, until the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass, early in the 15th cent., 
and that of the variation of the compass by Columbus, 
in 1492, It would be tedious to enumerate the succes- 
sive improvements by which the science of NV. has been 
brought to its present high state of perfection, inas- 
much as the particulars of each and every important 
feature in this respect receives mention under their 
various heads in other parts of this work. 

d ares Isiands, a group in the 8, Pacific, 
bet. S. Lat, 18° 30/-14° 30, W. Lon, 1689-1789; area, 
2,650 sq.m, N. ofthe Friendly I. Sur. hilly, soil fer- 
tile, prod, ege, sugar, and fruits. Since 1879 under the 
joint protection of Gt. Britain, U. 8., and Germany. The 
U. 8. hasa coalingstation on Tutuila I. P. about 50,000. 

Navy, (na’ve.) (From L. navis, a ship.] The whole estat» 
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lishment of ships of war belonging to any country or 
state, including the collective body of ships, officers, men, 





Fig. 459, — THE GREAT HARRY. 


stores, armaments, &c. Henry VII. of England was the 
first monarch who maintained a flect during peace; he 
built the Great Harry (Fig. 489), which was the earliest 
war-veasel of any size, and which was burned at Wool- 
wich in 1553. 

(Navy, United States, The navy of the United 
States, Jong neglected after the civil war, has, since 
1883, been actively developed. At the end of 1896 the 
navy consisted of 18 iron-clad monitors, 6 steel-clad 
battle-ships, 2 steel-clad cruisers, | ram, and 1 coast- 
defense vessel; 25 steel vessela unarmored, 3 iron and 
7 wooden ships, and 6 torpedo boats. These battle- 
ships possess the heaviest armament and most effective 
resisting armor, while the cruisers are capable of over- 
taking the fastest commercial craft afloat. These ves, 
sels will be annually added to until the United States 
Will be able to cope with any nation upon the seas. 

Na'vy-yard, (-yahrd,) or Door’-yarv, (Nav) A yard 

or depót (sometimes an arsenal) attached to a port or 

harbor, to serve as à pae of deposit for naval stores, 

munitions of war, and all necessarios for the construc- 

tion, refitting, and repair of vessels belonging to a 

navy. The principal navy-yards in the United Erates 

are those of Drariettown, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, rn 

folk, and Pensacola ; in England, Chatham, Forum 
Plymouth, Pembroke, Woolwich, and Poser ; ia 
France, Cherbourg, Rochefort, Brest, and Toulon. 
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Nazareth, (ndz'ah-reth.) (se. Geog.) A town of 
Palestine, in Galilee, 6 m. W.N.W. of Mount Tabor, 
famous in Biblical history as the birthplace of Christ, 
lts site js now ooenpisd by a small, well-built town 
called Nasirah, containing abt. 3,000 inhab. 

Nazarite, (ndz'dr-it.) |From Heb. nasata Separata, 
(Script.) Under the Mosaic dispensation, one devot: 
wholly to the Lord in pursuance of a vow. They were 
sometimes bound for their whole lives, at others merely 
fora time. They were obliged to refrain from wine, to 
allow their hair to grow, and to avoid coming into con- 
tact with the dead, 8t. John the Baptist was a N. 

Neagh, (Lough,) (na,) the largest of the Irish lakes, 
p. Ulster, surrounded by the cos, Antrim, Armagh, 
Londonderry, and Tyrone. It covers an area of about 
150 sq. m., and hus an average depth of 40 ft. 

Neal, Jony, (nel) an American author, B. at Portland, 
Maine, 1793, has published numerous poetical piec 
novels, &c.; chief of the latter being Logan (1822), an 
Aeventy-tir (1823). In 1870 he gave to the world his 
Wandrring Recollections of a Busy Life. D. 1876. 

Neander, Jonann Avucust WILHELM, (ne-dn'dür,) a 
celebrated German ecclesiastical historian, B. of Jewish 
descent, at Göttingen, 1789, became prof. of theology 
in Berlin University, 1812. D. 1850. Among the more 
important of his many works are a Universal History 
of the Christian Religion and Church (1833); History of 
the Planting of the Apostolic Church (1832); and The Life 
of Jesus Christ in its Historical Relations (1839), the lat- 
ter production written as refutory of that of Strauss. 

Nenp-tides, (nerp’-.) [From A. 8. nepftod, a low tide.] 
( Meteor.) The tides during the second and last quar- 
ters of the moon. The term also denotes low tides, not 
so high or so swift as the spriug-tides. They occur 
when the attractions of the sun and moon act at right 
angles, the difference of their effects only being left. 

Neapolitan, (ne-pól'e-tdn.) (Geog.) A native or in- 
hab. of the city of Naples; adjectively, that which 
pertains or has reference to that place. 

Nenrehums, (ne-dr'küs,) a commander under Alexan- 
der the Great, and a native of Crete, who, abt. 327 B. C., 
conducted a successful expedition from the Indus to 
the Persian Gulf, and discovered the entrances to the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates. After the death of his 
master, he received the governorship of Lycia and 
Pamphylia. 

Neat, (nct) (A.B. anox.] A generic term applied te 
all kinds of bovine cattle, as bulls, oxen, cows, &c. — 
ANeat's-foot oil is a fatty oil obtained from the feet of 
oxen; and meaf's leather is leather made of the hide of 
an ox. 

Nebo, (ne'bo.) (Serip.) A mountain of Moab, Pales- 
tine, identified by Burckhardt, and others of the mod- 
erns, with Mt. Attarus, 10 m. N. of the Arnon. From 
its summit Moses beheld afar off the Promised Land, 
and on it he died. 

Nebraska, (ne-brds‘kal.,) a North-western State of 
the American Union, lies bet. the 45d and 40th paral- 
lels of Lat., and the 25th and 27th meridians of Lon. W. 
from Washington. It is b. E. by Iowa nnd a small seg- 
ment of Missouri, 8. by Kansus, 8.W. by Colorado, Ww, 
by Wyoming, and N. by Dakota Ter. Maximum length, 
412 m.; extreme breadth, 208 m. Area, 75,905 sq. m., 
or 48,036,800 acres. The surface of this State is almost 
entirely undulating prairie, and forms part of the W, 
slope of the great central basin of the N. Amer. conti- 
nent. In its W. division, near the base of the Rocky 
Mts., is a sandy belt of country irregularly defined. In 
this part, too, are the “dunes,” resembling a wavy sea 
of sandy billows, as well as the Mauvaises Terres, a 
tract of singular formation, produced by eccentric dis- 
integrations and denudations of the land. The chief 
rivers are the Missouri, constituting its entire E. line 
of demarcation ; tbe Nebraska or Platte, the Niobra 
the Republican Fork of the Kansas, the Elkhorn, an 
the Loup Fork of the Platte. The soil is very various, 
but consisting chiefly of rich, bottomy loam, admirably 
adapted to the raising of heavy crops of cereals. All 
the vegetables and fruits of the temperate zone are 
produced in great size and plenty. For grazing pur- 

ea, N. is a State exceptionally well fitted, a region 

of not less than 23,000,000 acres being adaptable to this 
branch of husbandry. It is believed that the as yet 
comparatively infertile tracts of land found in various 
parts of the State are susceptible of productivity by 
means of a properly conducted system of irrigation, 
Few minerals of moment have so far been found within 
the limits of N., if we may except important saline de- 
pons at the head of Salt Creek in its R.E. section. The 
tate is divided into 90 cos., independent of the Re- 
serves of the Pawnee and Winnebago Indians, and of 
unorganized territory in the N.W. part. The ppl. towns 
ere Omaha, Lincoln (State cap.), Nebraska City, Colum. 
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bus, Grand Island, &c. The government is vested in the 
hands of an executive, coffsisting of a governor and 
other officers, besides which it has the usual legislature 
of two houses: a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. In the National Congress, N: is represented by 2 
aenators, and 3 delegates ta the lower house. 

the total assessed value of property amounted to 
$54,279,352 for real estate; $38,863,095 personal. The 
total amount received from the sehoo! fund during the 

year 1890 was $1,137,995. Education is making great 

onward strides, the State University and an Agricul- 
taral Oollege being excollent institutions, besides others. 
In the matter of railroad communication, the total num- 
ber of miles in the year 183) was 2,782. It is intersected 
by the Union Pucific line, with its offshoots. Organized 
by Congressional Act into a Territory, May 30, 1854, 

N. entered the Union as a full State, March 1, 1867. 

The population of N. in 1860 was 28,841; 1876, 122,- 

993 of which 789 were colored, an increase of over 

400 per cent.; in 1880, 452,438, which was divided 

thus: white, 449,806 ; colored, 2,876; native, 855,043 ; 

foreign, 97,390, males, 249,275, females, 203,153; last 

census. 1,056,873. 

Nebraska City, in Nebraska, a town, C. of Otoe co., 
46 m. 8. of Omaha. 

Nebuchadnezzar, (néb-u-kdd-néz'zdr,) 8. his father, 
Nabopolassar, as king of Babylon, and after taking Je- 
rusalem in 606 B. 0., carried off to Babylon numerous 
captives, among them the prophet Daniel. He after- 
ward conquered Tyre and Egypt. D. 562 B. c. 

Nebula, (nb'uü-lah,) pl. NEBULE. [L.,a vapor.] (Ast.) 
The name given to certain luminous spots in the 
heavens, many of which the telescope resolves into 
groups of stare, whilst others resist the power of the 
best instruments, although astronomers are led to think 
that irresolvable nebule are also groups of stars. Some 
nebul@ have very fantastic or complicated shapes, and 
most of them undergo ge change in appearance, ac- 
cording to the power of the telescope with which they 
are viewed. Nebnlæ have been thus classed: 1. Those 
that are resolvable into clusters of stars ; some are glob- 
ular, others elliptic (Fig. 490), others of an irregular 
figure. 2. Such as lead the observer to suspect that 





Fig. 490. — NEBULA, NEAR THE BELT OF ANDROMEDA. 


they consist of stars, and would be resolved by tele- 
scopes of higher power. 3. True nebula, in which there 
is not the slightest appearance of stars, with the highest 
powers that can be directed to them. 4. Planetary 
nebulæ, which have exactly the appearance of planets, 
and are of immense magnitnde; their light must be 
most brilliant. 5. Stellar nebulæ, whose nebulous mat- 
ter is greatly and suddenly condensed towards the cen- 
tre; and 6. Nebulous stars, which are brilliant stars, 
surrounded by a perfectly circular disk or atmosphere 
d cor light. Upwards of 5,000 nebulw have been cata- 
ogued. 

Necessity, (ne-ses’se-tc.) [From L. necessitas,] ( Metaph.) 
The cause of that which cannot be otherwise; or what- 
ever is done by a power that is irresistible, in which 
sense it stands opposed to free-will. The schoolmen 
Gistinguish a physical N. and à moral AV. j a simple or 
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abeslute N., and a relative one. Physical N. is that 
which arises from the laws of nature, and which can- 
not be overcome without, for the occasion, setting those 
laws aside. Moral N. ia only a great tendency, such as 
that arising from a long habit, a ME incon, or 
a violent passion. Simple or absolute N. is that which 
has no dependence on mr State or conjuncture, or any 
particular situation of things, but is found everywhere, 
and in all the circumstances in which the agent can be 
placed. Relative N. is that which renders a person in- 
capable of acting, or not acting, in those circumstances 
and that situation in which he is found ; though in 
other circumstances, and in another state of things, he 
might, at pleasure, act or not act. When a man's ao- 
tions are determined by causes beyond his control, he 
acts from N., and is not a free agent. 

Necho, (ne/ko,) one of the Pharaoh dynasty of Egyptian 
kings, 8. his father, Psammetichus, in 617 B. 0., defeated 
Josiah king of Judah, and was himself defeated by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in 606, 

Neck, (nck.) os A. 8. hnecca.] (Anat.) That part 
of the body situate between the head and chest. -— 
(Arch.) The space above the shaft of acolumn, between 
the annulet of the capital above, and the astragal at the 
summit of the shaft below. —JVeck of land. (Geog.) A 
long narrow tract projecting from the mainland; or & 
narrow tract connecting @wo larger tracts.— Neck of a 
gun. (Ordnanee.) The minor part of a gun in front 
of the chase. 

Neckar, (nčk'dr,) a river of S.W. Germany, having its 
source in the Black Forest, and falling into the Rhine 
at Mannheim, after a N.W. course of 240 m. 

Necker, Jacques, (na-kair’,) a French statesman and 
financial minister, B. at Geneva, 1732, He established 
himself in Paris as a banker, and realized a considera- 
ble fortune while still in the prime of life. In 1777, he 
was appointed director-general of the national finances, 
at that time in a state of utter disorder. He effecte\ 
many and important reforms, which made him unpop- 
ular with a certain section of the court party. Dis- 
missed in 1781, and recalled to office in 1788, he was 
again dismissed from his post, 1789, and ordered to 
leave France, under suspicion of favoring too liberal po- 
litical measures. This step on the part of the court led 
to the first outbreak of the Revolution, and to his 
(Necker's) recall within the short space of one month. 
Again appointed to oflice, he resigned the same in 1790, 
and passed the rest of his days at Coppet, in Switzer- 
land, where he pn. in 1804, His daughter was the cele- 
brated Madame de Staël, 

Necrology, (ne-krol’oje.) [From Gr. nekros, a corpse, 
and logos, an account.] Originally, a register of the 
deaths of the benefactors toa monastery. In the more 
modern sense, a register of short biographical notices of 
distinguished persons who die within a certain period. 

Necromancy, (xck’ro-mdn-se.)_ [From Gr. nekros, the 
dead, and manteia, a prophesying.] Among the ancients, 
à kind of divination by which future events were re- 
vealed by consulting the spirits of the dead. 

Necropolis, (nekróp'o-lis.) (From Gr. mekros, and 
polis, a city :—literally, a city of the dead.] The name 
given to some ancient cemeteries in the vicinity of 
large cities ; and also to some of our modern ones. 

Necrosis, (ne-kro'sis.) (From Gr. mekroa, a killing.] 
(Med.) A term used todenote the death or mortifica- 
tion of bone, but often restricted to the cases in which 
the shaft of a long bone dies, either directly from in- 
jury or from violent inflammation, and is enclosed by 
a layer of new bone; the death of a thin superficial 
layer, which is not enclosed in u shell of new bone, be- 
ing usually termed exfoliation, 

Nectandra, (uk-tüàn'drah.) | (Bot) An important 
gen. of large forest-trees, Q. Lauracese. The Greenheart 
or Biribi tree of Guiana and the West Indies, is a large 
tree 60 or 70 ft. higb, without branches for the first 50 
ft., the trunk being between 2and 3 ft. in diameter, and 
covered with an ash-colored bark, which, under the 
name of Bibiru bark, is used medicinally as a tonic 
and febrifuge. The most valuable part of the tree ts 
its timber, large quantities of which are regularly im- 

rted for ship-building purposes,its great strength and 
Rarability, together with the long lengths in which it 
is obtainable, rendering it weil suited for beams, plank- 
ing, and similar purposes. 

Nectar, (n/Ktdr. [From Gr. nektar.) (Myth. The 
supposed beverage of the gods, which was imagined 
to contribute much towards their eternal existence. It 
was, according to poetic fable, a most delicious liquor, 
far exceeding anything that the buman mind can im- 
agine. It imparted a bloom, a beauty, and a vigor, 
which surpassed all conception, and together with am- 
brosia (q. v.), repaired all the decays or accidental ime 
duries of the divine constitution, 
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Nectary, (nék'ta-re.) [eso L. nectareum.) (Bot.) That 
part of the corolla of a flower which contains honey- 
like matter. It is very various in its figure; ke 
sometimes only a hollow in a petal, sometimes a smal 
squama or tubercule, and sometimes a small tube. 

Needle, (né’dl.) (From A. 8. nedl.] (Mamf.) A steel 
implement used in sewing, embroidery, &c. N. are 
made from wire that is drawn into various sizes and 
cut into pieces that ure flattened at one of their ends, 
in which the eyes are then formed with a punch; they 
are next filed at the points, hardened, and finally 
polished with emery powder. — Magnetic N. (Navig.) A 
slender bar of steel magnetized, and moving freely on 
a point. It arranges itself in the direction of the mag- 
netic force of the earth: one end or pole pointing to 
the north, and the other to the south. As only opposite 
magnetic poles attract each other, it is, in reality, the 
south pole of the needle which points to the north pole 
of the earth, though it is always called its north pole, 

Nee‘dle-gun. (Ger. zündnadel-gewehr.] (Gun.) See 
RIPLe. 

Needles, (The,) (nz'diz) The name under which are 
known a group of sharp-pointed rocks lying off the 
N.W. coast of the Isle of Wight, in the English Channel ; 
N. Lat. 50° 39' 9”, W. Lon. 1° 34'. 

Neenah, in Wisconsin, a vį}l. of Winnebago co., abt. 36 
m. 8.W. of Green Bay. 

Neerwinden, (nair-vin'd?n)) a vill. of Belgium, p. 
Liège, 2 m. N.W. of Landen, celebrated for the great 
battlo fought near it in 1693, between the French under 
Marshal Luxembourg, and the allies under William III. 
of England, in which the former were victorious. 

Nefasti Dies, (ne-fás'te di'éz) [L.,inauspicious days.] 
(e Hist. Among the anc. mans, à terin which 

esignated those days on which it was not allowed to 
administer justice or hold courts. 

Negation, (nega'sh&n.) [From L. nego, to refuse.] 
(Log.) The absence of a natural quality in a thing; or 
the denial of such deficient quality. 

Negative, (nég’a-tiv.) [From L. negativus, that denies.] 
(Log.) A term indicating propositions in which the 
copula is denied.—(Photog.) A photographic picture 
in which the lights and shadows of the natural object 
are transposed; the high lights being black, and the 
deep shadows transparent, or nearly so. A N. differs 
from a positive inasmuch as in the latter case it is re- 
quired to produce a deposit of pure metallic silver to be 
viewed by reflected light; while in the latter, density to 
transmitted light is the chief desideratum ; accordingly, 
inorganic reducing and retarding agents are employed 
in the development of a positive, while those of organic 
origin are used in the production of a W. The value 
of a N. consists in the power it gives of multiplying 
positive proof. —N. Quantity. (Algeb.) That quantity 
which is opposed to a positive one, and is characterized 
by having prefixed to it the symbol —. It is an error 
to state, as is sometimes done, that they are less than 
nothing; there is no such quantity as less than nothing, 
and negative quantities are as real as itive ones, 
Thus, if money which I possess is considered to be a 
plus or positive quantity, money which I owe must bea 
minus or negative quantity. If 7 miles towards the east 
are to be considered as positive, 7 miles in the opposite 
direction, or towards the west, are negative. It is evi- 
dent that any quantity of one kind will neutralize an 
equal quantity of the other; but that, if the quantities 
are unequal, what was left will be of that kind which 
was in excess.— JN. ELECTRICITY. See ELECTRICITY. 

Negotiable Paper, (-go'she-a-bl-) (Law.) Such 
documentary instruments as are freely assignable from 
one to another, as bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. 

Negro, (ne’gro,) pl. Neamors. [From L. niger, black.] 
(Ethnol.) A variety of the human species deriving their 
name from one of their most striking characteristics, 
their black color. Their native region seems to be the 
central portion of Africa; but the negro formation pre- 
vails also in E. and W. Africa, and, extending south- 

" wards, is most strongly marked in Guinea. The origin 
of the negroes, and the cause of this remarkable dif- 
ference from the res* of the human species, have been 
the source of much argument among naturalists. In 
Africa itself many nations of Ethiopia are not black, 
nor were there any blacks originally in the West Indies. 
In many parts of Asia, under the same parallel with 
the African region inhabited by blacks, the people are 
merely tawny. It is affirmed that the degree of de- 
velopment of the rete mucosum and its pigment deter- 
mines the power of resisting the excessive heat of the 
sun in tropical climates, as evinced by the negro (the 
type, in this respect, of the dark races), the European, 
and the Albino. It has long been the prevailing opinion 
among naturalists that the negro race is inferior, both 
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in organization and in intellectual powers, to the Euro 
pean; but individual cases have frequently occurred te 
prove that education can do much towards enlightening 
aud improving them. 

Ne'gropont, in Greece. See EuBGA. 

Negunda, (ne-gün'do.) (Bot.) A North American gem. 
of trees, O. Aceracee, containing the Box-Elder or Ash 
leaved Maple, N. fraxinifolium, growing on the banks 
of rivers from Penosylvania to Carolina, and distin 
guished from the true Maples by having pinnate leaves. 

Nehemiah, (neAc-mi'ah.) [Heb.] (Seript.) A canon 
ical book of the Old Testameut, so called from the 
name of its author, Nehemiah was born at Babylon 
during the captivity, and, abt. 444 B. C., succeeded Ezra 
in the government of Judab and Jerusalem. He was 4 
Jew, aud was promoted to the oflice of cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia; and the op» 
portunities he had of being daily in the king’s pres- 
ence, together with the favor of Esther the queen, 
procured bim the privilege of being authorized to re- 
pair and fortify the city of Jerusalem, in the same 
manner as before its destruction by the Babylonians. 

Neisse, (nis'se,) a fortif. manuf. town of Prussia, p. Si» 
lesia, on a river of same name, 48 m. &.S.E. of Breslau, 


n 18,747. 
Nejin, or Nezheen, (nézh’én,) a trading town of 
uropean Russia, govt. Tchernigov, on the Oster, 36 in, 
8.8.E. of the city of Tchernigov. Pup. 18,000, 

Nekrosozine, (nck-ro-so'ze-àk.) (Med) A method 
of embalming dead bodies by washing alone, without 
wound or incision. 

Nélaton, AuavusrE, (na-lah-tón',) a distinguished French 
surgeon, B. in Paris, 1807, entered upon the professor's 
chair of surgery in the Faculty of Medicine, 1861, and 
was made a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1867. His most prominent work is Elements of Patho- 
logical Surgery (5 vols., 1844-61), 

Nellore, (n¢l-lér’,) a city of Hindostan, pres. Madras, 
C. of a dist. of same name, on the Pennaar, 14 m. from 
the Bay of Bengal, and 100 N.W. of Madras. Pop. 
20,000. 


Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, (nél’siin,) the most illus- 
trious of English admirals, was B. in co. Norfolk, 1758, 
He entered the navy while a boy, and before attaining 
his majority had earned for himself the rank of post- 
captain, and in 1779 effected the surrender of San Juan, 
He afterward served as second in command in the W. 
Indies, where he terribly harassed the French cruisers 
off Martinique. We next hear of him doing good work 
in the Mediterranean, at the siege and bombardment, 
and at the storming of Culvi, where he led the attack, 
and lost his right eye. In 1797, he bore his share in 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet, off St. Vincent, 
by Sir John Jervis (afterward Earl 8t. Vincent). He 
next blockaded Cadiz; thence sailed to Teneriffe, and 


in c ing the Spanish batteries there, lost 018 right 
arm. Y this period, AN. had fought in 120 actions 
at sea. In 1798, he was given the Mediterranean com- 


mand, and, on Aug. 1, destroyed the French fleet in the 
Bay of Aboukir. This brilliant victory — the Battle of 
the Nile — put a stop to Napoleon's designs on Egypt, and 
gave to N. the well-won honors of the peerage. In 1801, 
we hear of his appearance before Copenhagen (Denmark 
being at that time in alliance with France), where 
he destroyed the Danish fleet and land-batteries, and 
shelled the city. On Oct. 21, 1805, he crowned his glory 
by annihilating the French ficet off the Bay of Trafal- 
gar. Shot through the shoulder by a French rifleman 
during the hottest of the fig., ZY. ingered for three 
hours; when, learning that the day was won, he died 
composedly, his last words being, “Thank God, I’ve 
done my duty |” 

Nelson, Tuo, an American general of tne 4«evolu- 
tionary epai, B. at York, Virginia, in 1738, was edu 
cated at Cambridge University, Eng., und, as a member 
of the Congress of 1775, signed the Declaration of Iu- 
dependence, After holding for a period the chief cur 
mand of the forces of the State, he became its governor 
in 1781. D. 1789. 

Nelson, in Kentucky, & central co.; area, 300 sq. m.; 
C. Bardstown.—In Virginia, a central county; area, 310 
Bq. m.; C. Livingston. 

Nelumbiacere, (ne-lim-be-a*se-e.) jen Nelumbium, 
the typical gen.) (Bot) An O. of beautiful water- 
plants, all. Nymphales. They have an elongated hori- 
zontal root-stock, from which are sent up long cylin- 
drical leaf-stalks, bearing the plate-like leaves in a pel- 
tate manner on their summit. These leaves are circu- 
lar in outline, with radiating venation, and covered on 
the upper surface with a glaacous bloom. The flowers 
are also borne on long stalks, traversed, like those of 
the leaves, by à number of air-canals, regularly dis- 
posed. The calyx consists of four to five deciduous 
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sepals, and the corolla of numerous deciduous petals, | Nephrotomy, Lay (es 


arranged in several rows. See Lotus. 

Nemaha, (ném'ah-aw,) in Kansas, a N.E. co., b. on Ne- 
braska; area. 720 square miles; Capital, Seneca.—In 
Nebraska, a 8.E. county, skirted by Iowa; area, 410 sq. 
m.; C. Brownville. 

Nematoids, (ncm'ah-toidz.) [From Gr. néma, a thread, 
and eidos, form.] (Zodl.) An order of articulated ani- 
mals, comprising worms known as Helminthes, Ento- 
zoa, or Intestinal worms, They live and multiply in 
the interior of other animals. There is scarcely an ani- 
mal that is not inhabited by one or more species belong- 
ing either to the W., or to the Trematods. 

Nem. eom. A contracted form of L. nemine contra- 
dicente, which means “no one contradicting.” NEM. 
Dis., a like abbreviation of nemine dissentiente, “no one 
dissenting: — both terms used in relation to the state 
of public opinion; as, when a motion put to an assem- 
bl nem. con., or nem. dis., as the case may be. 

Nemesis, (ncm/eB«) (Myth.) One of the infernal 
deities, daughter of Nox, was the goddess of Retribu- 
tion. 


Nemours, Louis CHARLES PHILIPPE RAPHAEL D'OR- 
LEANS, (na-moor’,) B. 1814, 2d and eldest surviving son 
of Louis Philippe I., sometime king of the French, after 
being elected king of Belgium in 1831, was obliged by 
his father to decline the proffered throne. After serv- 
ing in Algeria, and attaining the rank of lieut.-general, 
he retired into exile in England after the Revolution 
of 1848, and was readmitted a French citizen after the 
downfall of the Second Empire, 1871. 

Nenuphar, (nén'ü-fdr.) (Bot) See NYMPHÆACEÆ. 

Neology, (ne-ó0l'o-je.) [From Gr. neos, new, and logos, 
doctrine.] (Theol) A term applied to the rationalistic 
system of interpretation of the doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion. — (.Lezicog.) The introduction of new words into 
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Neophyte, (ne’o-fit.) [From Gr. neos, and phyton, a 

plant.) (Eccl) A new convert or proselyte to a reli- 

ious faith or system:—a name given by the Early 
Christians to those who after recanting the errors of 
paganism were admitted into the communion of the 
true Church. 

Neo-Platonism, (-plát/o-nizm.) [From Gr. neos, and 
Platón, Plato.] (Philos) The tenets held by a school 
of philosophical mystics which arose during the 4th and 
5th cents. of the Christian æra. They were disciples 
of Plotinus and Ammonius Saccas, and in their system 
combined old Plutonic theories with an infusion of 
Eastern demonological tradition. By some, the term 
is considered more properly applicable to the doctrines 
advanced by the Eclectic Platonists, a school founded 
by Philo and Antiochus. 

Neorama, (ne-o-r«h'mah.) [From Gr. neós— naos, a 
temple, and orama, a prospect.) (Opt.) A panorama 
which presents to view the interior of a large hall or 
building in which the beholder appears to be stationed. 


Neosho, (ne-o'sho) a county of Kansas; Capital, Can- 


ville. 

Nepaul, (ne-pawl’,) a semi-indep. kingdom of N. Hin- 
dostan, at the 8. base of the Himalayas, bet. N. Lat. 2 
30’-30° 50’, and E. Lon. 80°-88°, b. N. and N.E. by Thi- 
bet, E. by Sikkim, and S.W. by other portions of the 
Indian peninsula, It is mountainous and woody, with 
mines of lead, copper, and irou. but has many fertile 
and watered valleys. The natives consist partly of 
Hindoos, and in part of a race denominated Newars, 
who are seemingly of Tartar origin. Pop. 2,000,000. 

Nepenthaceæ, (ne-pen-tha’se-e.) The Pitchers, an 0. 
of plants, all. Euphorbiales, having but one gen., Nepen- 
thes, consisting of abt. 20 species of herbs, or half-shrub- 
by plants, by far the greater part of which are natives 
of the Malay Archipelago. The oddity of the foliaceous 
organs in this gen., with their remarkable pitcher- 
like appendages, has given rise to some difference of 
opinion among botanists as to which part of the leaf is 
the petiole or stalk, and which the lamina or blade. 

Nepeta, (ne-pe'tah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Lami- 
aceæ, distinguished by the calyx having about 15 ribs, 
and an oblique five-toothed mouth; and the corolla with 
the upper lip straight and notched, and the lower usu- 
ally three-cleft. The species, natives of Europe, are 
on under the name of Ground-ivy, Gill, and Cat- 
mint. 

Nephrite, (ne/frit.) [From Gr. nephrités, usur eae] 
(Min.) A sub-species of jade, occurring in granite an 
gneiss, remarkable for its hardness and tenacity. It is 
of a leek-green color, and was formerly worn as a 
remedy for diseases of the kidneys. The Chinese are 
celebrated for the manufacture of articles from this sub- 
stance. It consists of silica, alumina, and magnesia, 

Sephritis, (ne-fri/tis.) [From Gr. oy adi the kid- 
neys.] (Med.) Inflammation of the kidneys, 
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ee [From Gr. nephros, tho 

kidneys, and temno, I cut.) (Surg.) The operation of 
extracting calculi or stone from the kidneys by means 
of incision. 

Nepide, (nčp'e-de.) (Zodl.) The Scorpion-bug fam., 
embracing hemipterous aquatic bugs which have the 
body oval and much depressed. They are rapacious, 
and seize their qu with the fore-legs, which flex upon 
themselvei and act as pincers. They can sting se- 
verely. 

Nepissing, (ne-pis'sing,) or NiPISsiNG, in Canada W., 
a lake situate bet. Lake Huron and the Ottawa River, 
and connecting with Georgian Bay by French River. 
Area, 750 sq. m. 

Ne . CORNELIUS, (ne’pds,) a Roman historian who 
flourished during the time of Julius Cæsar and the first 
six years of the reign of Augustus. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Cicero, and his only extant work, Vite 
Excellentium Imperatorum, is held in high esteem as am 
educational class-book. 

Ne plus ultra, (-il/trah.) [L. nothing further.] A 
term signifying the utmost extent or extremity to 
which a thing may be carried. 

Nepotism, (nép'o-tizm.) [From L. nepos, a nephew.] 
(Pol.) A phrase which expresses a practice on the part 
of men holding high official positions, of providing for 
their relations (whether nephews or not) at the expense 
of the public, and to the exclusion of others who are 
better qualified. 

Neptune, (nép'tün.) . Neptunus.) ( Myth.) The prin- 
cipal sea-divinity of the Romans, identified with the 
Poseidon of the Greeks, was a son of Saturn and Rhea, 
and a brother of Jupiter. His wife was Amphitrite, 
and men were said to be indebted to him for the use 
of horses. He is commonly represented (Fig. 491) with 























Fig.491.-— NEPTUNE. (After an ancient cameo.) 


a trident, and with horses or dolphins, often along with 
Amphitrite, in a chariot drawn by dolphins, and sur- 
rounded by tritons and other sea-monsters.— (4st) 
The most distant of all the known planets, and 8th in 
order of distance from the sun, discovered by Leverrier 
in 1816. N. travels at a mean distance of not less than 
2,745,998,000 m. from the sun, his greatest distance be- 
ing 2,771,190,000, his least 2,720,806,000. Since the 
earth's mean distance from the sun is 91,430,000 miles, 
it follows that the distance of JN. from the earth varies 
from about 2,863,000,000 to about 2,629,000,000 miles. 
The eccentricity of his orbit is small, amounting only 
to 0008720. The inclination of the orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic is 1° 47. N. is somewhat larger than 
Uranus,his diameter being estimated to be abt. 37,300 m., 
though, in the case of a planet which is always at so 
enormous a distance from the carth, no confident reli- 
ance can be placed on such measurements. The volume 
of N.exceeds that of the earth about 105 times, but his 
density being only 0°16 (the earth's as 1), his mass ex- 
ceeds the earth only about 1634 times. We know noth- 
ing about his rotation upon, or the position of, his axis. 

Neptunian Theory, (-(i/ne-dn-.) (Geol.) The name 
given to that theory advanced by Werner, a German 
geologist of the close of the 18th cent., by which it is 
asserted that the substances of which the earth is com- 
posed were formed from an aqueous solution: being 
thus opposed to the Plutonic t , which attributes 
the earth's formation to the action of fire. $ 

Nerbuddah, (nür-büd'dah,) a river of Hindostan, ris- 
ing in Gundwana, in N. Lat. 229 40, E. Lon. 87° 45’, and 
emptying into the Gulf of Cambay, 28 m. W. of Bar- 
rach, after a W. course of 70 m. 

Nereid, (ne'rc-id,) pl. Neneips or NrREIDES, — (Myth.) 
The fifty sca-nymphs, daughters of Nereis and Doris, 
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Neri, FiıLirro, called St. PHILIP DE NERI, (na’re,) an 
Italian monk, n. at Florence, 1515, became founder of 
the Congregation of Priests of the Oratory at Rome. D. 
1595, and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1622. 

Neritidze, (nc-rit'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Nerita fam., con- 
taining gasteropodous mollusks which have the skull 


2 





Fig. 492. — NERITIDA. 


thick and globular. Fig: 92 represents (1) Nerita uslu- 
lata, and (2) Neritina zebra. 
Nerium, (ne're-ŭm,)a gen. of plants, O. Apocynacea, 
containing the well-known Oleander, or Rose-bay tree, 
a shrubby plant, with long, willow-like, leathery leaves, 
and terminal clusters of large rose-colored flowers. 
Nero, CLAUDIUS CÆSAR DRUSUS GERMANICUS, (ne/ro,) Em- 
ror of Rome from 54 to 68 a.p. IIe was the son of 
mitius Ahenobarbus, and originally bore that name, 
but when the emperor Claudius married Agrippina, she 
procured his adoption, and at last his appointment as 
successor in the empire. The history of his reign is a 
dreadful tale of cruelty, crime, and brutal excess. As 
an example of the whole it is enough to say that he 
murdered his mother and his wife. A successful con- 
spiracy at last rid the world of his unendurable tyranny. 
Rome was burnt down in his reign, and he sang a poem 
of his own composition on the destruction of Troy, 
whilst the flames were raging; and made the con- 
flagration a pretext for persecuting the Christians, (See 


Fig. 307.) 

Neroli, (nér’o-le.) See CITRUS. 

Nerva, Marcus Cocckius, (nur'vah,) a Roman emperor, 
B.in Umbria, 32 A. D., after being twice consul, was pro- 
claimed emperor on the death of Domitian, 96. He 
ruled with mildness and justice, and, after adopting 
Trajan as his son and successor, D. in 98, 

Nervation, (nür-va/shün.) (Bot) The manner of ar- 
rangement or disposition of the veins of leaves, &c. 

Nerves, (nirvz.) [From L, nervus, a nerve.) (Anat.) 
Long white medullary cords, which pass in pairs from 
the brain and the spinal marrow, as instruments re- 
spectively of sensation and volition ; of which nine pairs 
proceed from the brain, and thirty-one from the spinal 
cord. They spread over the body like a fine network. 
Formerly the word nerve meant a sinew: this accounts 
for the opposite meaning of the word nervous, which 
sometimes signifies strong and sinewy, sometimes weak 
and irritable. The nerves are often interwoven; and 
some of them have rounded masses termed ganglia. 
There are two systems of nerves: —1. Those of animal 
"^ or the cerebro-spinal nerves, which convey impres- 
sions from the brain to the voluntary muscles, and are 
the media of sensation and voluntary motion; they are 
connected with the brain and with the spinal cord. 2. 
Those of organic life, the ganglionic or greut sympathetic 
nerves, which are connected with the brain and spinal 
cord, or with the cerebro-spinal nerves, by very small 
filaments, and are furnished with numerous ganglia. 
The cerebro-spinal nerves contain, generally enclosed 
in the same sheath, the centripetal filaments, which con- 
vey impressions from their extremities to the brain, in 
the way of pain, &c., and the centrifugal filaments, which 
convey the influence of the will from the brain to the 
voluntary muscles. 

Nervous System, (nár'vus sistém.) The arrange- 
ment within an animal, of the brain, spinal marrow, 
and nerves; constituting the means of perception, 
volition, and muscular action. In some of the lowest 
organized animals, the N. S. consists of mere filaments, 
which, in those a little higher, are connected with a 
nervous ring surrounding the cesophagus ; as organiza- 
tion advances, the ring gradually forms a brain, and 
ganglia are produced on the filaments. When the 
principal gangliated filaments are not parallel or sym- 
metrical, the organization is that of the heterogangliate 
or molluscous animals. When there are two gangliated 
filaments, which are symmetrical, and run parallel 
along the ventral aspect of the body, they indicate the 
homeogangliate or articulate animals. When the brain 
is no longer a ring, but sends down the back a pro- 
longation of its substance, termed the spinal marrow, 
the organization is that ef the myelencephalous or ver- 
tebrate animals, the primary division of the animal 
kingdom. In articulate and vertebrate auimals, tho 
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superficial portion of the ventral or spinal cord is 
“sensitive,” the deep-seated “ motive.” 

Neshohba, (nésh'o-bah,) in Mississippi, an E. central co. ; 
area, 600 sq. m.; C. Philadelphia. 

Ness, (Loch,)a considerable lake of the Scottish High- 
lands, co. Inverness, connecting N. with the Murray 
Frith by the river Ness, and 8. with Loch Linnhe by 
the Caledonian Canal. It receives several rivers and is 
23 m. in length. 

Nesselrode, CHARLES ROBERT, Count VON, (més-sél- 
ro'da, a Russian statesman, x. at Lisbon, 1780, of Ger 
man descent, after a highly successful diplomatie 
career, became minister of foreign affairs in 1816, hold- 
ing that position till 1856. D. 1862. 

Nessus, embed CMM) The centaur, who gave his 
garment poisoned by Hercules’ arrows to Dejanira, with 
which she ignorantly occasioned his death 
to the legendary tale, 

Nestor, (nés'tór.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek hero, son of 
Neleus and Chloris, reputed grandson c - Neptune, and a 
king of Pylos and Messenia. He is 82:2 to have partici- 
pated in the battle of the Lapithe against the Centaurs, 
and in the Argonautic Expedition. He distinguished 
himself among the leaders at the siege of Troy by his com- 
manding eloquence and wisdom, and is said to have ruled 
with conspicuous success over three generations of men. 

Nestorians, (nés-to’re-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A religions 
sect which arose in the first half of the 5th cent., and 
followed the doctrines advanced by Nestorius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople. He carefully distinguished the two 
natures of Christ, but affirmed that the human nature 
was not inhabited by the divine, as a temple by its 
divinity. He asserted that the Virgin was merely the 
mother of Christ or man, and could not be styled the 
mother of God, MK that God could neither be born 
nor die. This heterodoxy was resolutely opposed by St. 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, and condemned by succes- 
sive councils, one of which, held at Ephesus in 431, de- 
prived Nestorius of his episcopate as having been guilty 
of blasphemy, and he p. an exile in Upper Egypt. His 
opinions, however, had taken deep root throughout W. 
Asia, and Nestorians are still numerous in the moun- 
tain-ranges of Kurdistan. 

Nests, (néstz.) (Zoól. The structures which animals 
prepare for the rearing of their young. Some mammals, 
some fishes, and many insects, but no reptiles, construct 
nests, but it is among birds that nest-making is most 
general. The nests of birds are generally constructed 
with such exquisite art, as to exceed the utmost exer- 
tion of human ingenuity to imitate them with perfect 
success, Their mode of building, the materials they 
make use of, as well as the situations they select, are as 
various as the different kinds of birds, and are all ad- 
mirably adapted to their several wants and necessities. 
Birds of the same species, whatever region of the globe 
they inhabit, collect the same kind of materials, arrange 
them in the same manner, and make choice of similar 
situations for fixing the places of their temporary 
abodes. Every part of the world furnishes materials 
for the aérial architects: leaves and small twigs, roots 
and dried grass mixed with clay, serve for the external ; 
while moss, wool, fine hair, and the softest animal and 
vegetable downs, form the warm internal part of these 
commodious dwellings. 

Net, Neat, (nct.) [From A.S. nedt.] (Com.) That which 
is free of all deduction or diminution: thus, net weight 
signifies the weight that remains after all tare, &c., has 
been taken off. Near denotes that which is unadul- 
terated; as, for example, neat wines. — Nets, are fabrics 
in which the threads cross each other at right angles, 
leaving a comparatively large open space between 
them; the threads being also knotted at the intersec- 
tions. In this respect, netting differs essentially from 
weaving, where the intersecting threads simply cross 
each other. A great variety of nets are in use amon 
fishermen, but the principal are the seine, trawl, ont 
drift neis. The seine is a very long but not very wide 
net, one side of which is loaded with pieces of lead, and 
consequently sinks; the other, or upper, is buoyed with 
pieces of cork, and consequently is kept up to the sur- 
face, Seines are sometimes as much as 190 fathoms in 
length. When stretched out, they constitute walls of 
net-work in the water, and are made to enclose vast 
shoals of fish. The trawl is dragged along the bottom 
by the fishing-boat; and the drift-net is like the seine, 
but is not loaded with lead; it is usually employed for 
mackerel fishing. 

Neth'erlands, (KINGDOM OF THE) See HOLLAND. 

Nettle, (nZt'ü.) (Bot.) See URTICA. 

Nettings, (né(‘lingz.) [From net.] (Naut) On ship- 
board, a sort of a network or grating made of small 
ropes brought together with ropeyarn or twine, and 
fixed on the quarters, tops, &c., for various purposes — 
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to prevent the approach of boarders, to stow away sails 
or hammocks, &c. 

Nettle-rash, (-rdeh.) [L. urticaria.) (Med. An 
eruption of the skin, resembling that produced by the 
sting of a nettle. It goes off, or changes ita place, most 
usually in a few hours; and is relieved by bathing the 
part affected with very weak vinegar, and by the use 
of mild aperients. A 

Neufehátel, (nsosh-ah-tel’,) a W. canton of Switzer- 
land, b. E. and N.E. by that of Berne, 8.8. by the Lake 
of Neufchátel, 8.W. by Vaud, and W. and N.W. by the 
French dept. of Doubs. Area, 281 sq. m. Its surface 
is traversed by the Jura Mts., and is partly absorbed b 
the lakes of Neufchátel and Bienne. d. Neufchátel. 

. 97,284. — NEUFCHATEL, a manuf. town, C. of above 
canton, on the N.W. bank of the lake of same name, 17 
m. N.W.of Fribourg. Pep. 10,328. — NEuFCHÍTEL (or 
Yverpun,) (LAKE OF,) a considerable expanse of water, 
covering an area of 90 sq. m., bet. the Swiss cantons of 
Vaud, Fribourg, Berne, and Neufchâtel, and discharg- 
ing its surplus waters by the river Thiele into the Lake 
of Bienne. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, (noo yc-soor-sin,) a manuf. town 
of France, dep., and on the river Seine, 114 m. W, of 
Paris. It was almost destroyed during the two sieges 
of Paris, 1870-1. Pop. 13,216. 

Neuralgia, (nu-rd//js-ah.) [From Gr. neuron, a nerve, 
and algos, suffering.) (AMed.) An acute, and generally 
intermittent, painful sensation along the course of the 
nerves. The pain, which occurs in paroxysms, usually 
followed by complete remissions, is of every possible 
degree and character, being described in different cases 
as piercing, tearing, burning, &c. These paroxysms 
may occur at intervals of a few seconds only, or they 
may take place daily or on alternate days, or they may 
be separated by much longer intervals, which are often, 
but by no means always, of a regular length. With the 
pain, there is re spasmodic twitching of the ad- 
jacent muscles. The duration of the disease is very un- 
certein. The patient may have only a single attack, or 
be may be liable to recurring attacks for months, years, 
or even for his whole life; it is, however, very seldom 
that the disease occurs but onoe. Death scarcely ever 
results directly from this affection, but the pain may, 
by its severity and persistence, gradually undermine 
the constitution. The disease may attack any part of 
the body where there are nerves; but in no part does 
it occur so frequently as in the face, when it is popu- 
larly known as Tie Douloureur; its seat being in the 
facial branches of the fifth pair of nerves (the tri-facial 
nerves). The resources of the materia medica have been 
exhausted in searching for remedies for this cruel aud 
obstinate disease. ; 

Neurology, (nu-ról'o-je.) [From Gr. neuron, and logos, 
description.] (Anat.) The doctrine of the nerves of 
animal bodies. 

Neuroptera, (nu-róp'ter-ah.) [From Gr. neuron, a 
nerve, and pferon, a wing.] (Zol) A sub-order of in- 
sects, embracing those which have four membranous 
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net-winged wings (Fig. 493), the hinder ones largest, 
the mouth furnished with jaws, and the abdomen des- 


titute of string and piercer. In some the transforma- 
tion is complete, in others only partial. 

Neuroses, (nu-ro'seez.) [From Gr. neuron.) (Med.) 
Nervous disorders. 

Neusatz, (nii’si/s,) a town of Hungary, opposite Peter- 
wardein, on the Danube, 46 m. N.W. of Belgrade. It 
carries on an active trade with Turkey. Pop. 20,000. 

Neuss, (nois,) a manuf, town of Prussia, on the Khine, 
4 m. &.W. of Düsseldorf. Pop, 18,515. 

Neustadt, or Wiener NEUSTADT, (ni//stdt,)) a manuf. 
town of Lower Austria, 28 m. S. of Vienna. Fop. 13,700. 

Neustria, (ni’stre-ah,) or West Francs. (fit) The 
name under which was known the W. portion of the 
Frankish empire after its division, 511 A, D. After 912, 
the name disappears from history. 
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Neuter, (nz'tir. [L. neither.] (Gram.) The gender 
of nouns which are neither masculine nor feminine. 
N. verbs, or itive verbs, are those which govern 
nothing, and are neither active nor passive. When the 
action expressed by the verb does not pass to any ob- 
ject, the verb is said to be neuter ; as, I sleep, we walk, 
they stand still.—(Bot.) Possessing neither stamens 
nor pistils, as a plimt. 

Neut or NEITRA, (ni’trah,) a town of Hungary, ona 
nran. of same name, 45 m. E.N.E. of Presburg. Pop. 

0,000. 

Neutral Bodies, (ni'trdl-.) (Chem.) Those bodies 
which exhibit neither an alkaline noran acid reactien, 
and which neither act as bases nor as acids. 

Neutrality, (nii-trdl’e-te.) [Frem L. neutralis, belong- 
ing to neither side.] (Jrternational Law.) A nation 
which does not take part, directly or indirectly, in a 
war between other nations, is said to be neutral. Cer- 
tain rights and obligations towards the belligerents 
arise; and through the infraction of these, the neutral 
power frequently becomes involved in hostilities with 
one or the other of them. A neutral nation has the 
right to furnish either of the contending nations with 
all supplies which do not fall under the description of 
contraband of war, and to conclude treaties unconnect- 
ed with the subject of the war; also, though this rule 
is sometimes set aside by the necessities of a powerful 
belligerent, to carry the property of any one of the 
a e nations in its vessels, and under the seeurity of 
ts flag. 

Neutralization, (-e-za'shün), [Same deriv.] (Chem.) 
The combination of any two elements, but particularly 
of an acid and alkali, in such proportions fhat the 
properties of each are rendered inert. If either sub- 
stance is in excess, its properties will be perceptible; 
which may be the case when the whole is really com- 
bined: thus we have both acid and neutral sàłts. u» 

Neuvaines, (ni-vànz'.) [From Fr. neuf, nine.] (Eccl.) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, nine days' successive offer- 
ing up of prayers, to propitiate God. 

Neva, (ne'rah,) a river of European Russia, govt. Rt. 
Petersburg, rising in Lake Ladoga, and emptying into 
the Bay of Cronstadt, after a W. course of 40 m.; thus 
constituting the ehief artery of communication bes 
tween Central Russia and the Gulf of Finland. ` 

Nevada, (nc-vah/dal,) a W. State of the Amer. Union, 
separated from California on the E. by the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and b. N. by Oregon and Idaho Ter., E. by Utah, 
and S.E. by Arizona, occupies the greater part of the 
great basin W. of the Rocky Mts., 483 m. in length, 
with a mean width of 323 m. Area, 112,900 sq. m., or 
64,184,960 acres, of which 832,000 consist of water 
surface. N. presents a somewhat remarkable succes- 
sion of mountain-ranges and valleys intersecting al- 
most its entire extent ts parallel lines; the first being 
rocky and almost divested of trees and vegetation, 
while the latter are little else than mere arid, szndy 
plains broken upon, here and there, by saline and 
alkali flats, intersected by broad, shallow streams. The 
bottoms of these rivers — chief among which are the 
Humboldt, Truckee, Walker, and Carson — supply the 
only tracta of fertile and well-timbered soil to be met 
with in the State. Besides the Sierra Nevada (a. v.), are 
the Mammoth, Humboldt, and Augusta mountain- 
ranges. Pyramid, Walker, Tahoe, and Humboldt are 
the principal of its lakes. Agriculture in JN. foring 
entirely a secondary industry to mining: this State, 
in regard to mineral deposits, being perhaps the rich- 
est region on the N. American continent. The mineral 
lands, estimated at tlie lowest to be not less than 5,699,- 
840 acres, comprise rich deposits of silver-ore, gold, 
copper, iron, salt, sulphur, gypsum, manganese, plum- 
bago, zinc, tin, galena, cobalt, arsenic, &c., besides val- 
uable clays, lime- and building-stone, granite, marble, 
&c. Silver was first discovered in 1859, at the Com- 
stock Lode, the State, in fact, may be said to have 
dated its growth from the discovery of its argentiforous 
wealth. The total amount of bullion deposited at 
the U. S. Assay office for this state up to June 30, 1881, 
was, gold, $15,139,055; silver, $77,435,742. Total, $92,- 
574,798, Grazing is extensively carried on, and ample 
educational facilities have been established. Already 
$30,000,000 have been invested in railroad communica- 
tion; the total length in Nev. was nearly 400 miles. 
Masses of ore called horn silver are taken from the veins 
in large laminze, and yield, in many cases, from $10,000 
to $14,000 por ton. The State is politically di- 
vided into 14 countjes, and a territory as 
yet, practically unorganized, with Carsen City for its 
capital. The executive is vested in a governor, as- 
sisted by subordinate State officers, and the e 
lature consists of a senate of 25 members, and a 
house of representatives numbering 60. JV. sends two 
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senators and one representative to the Federal Con- | New Caledonia, (-di-»-do'ne-ah,) an island of Aus- 


gress, Education in N. is provided for by a National 
grant of 2,661,680 acres, the proceeds of which are de- 
signed to form a permanent school-fund. J. dates its 
organization as a Territory from March 2, 1861, and asa 
State from Mar. 21, 1864. 

Neva'da, in California, a N.E. co., b. E. by the Sierra 
Nevada ; area, 1,400 sq. m. ; C. Nevada City. 

Nevers, (na-vair’,) a flourishing manuf. city of France, 
C. dept. Nièvre, at the confluence of the rivers Loire 
and Nièvre, 133 m. 8.S.E. of Paris. Pop. 20,700. 

Neville, (Port,) (ncvil) in Brit. Columbia, an inlet 
lying in the N. of Vancouver's Island; N. Lat. 50° 
32’, W. Lon. 125°. 

Nevis, (név’'is,) an island of the Lesser Antilles group, 
Brit. W. Indies, in N. Lat. 17° 10’, W. Lon. 62° 40, 2m. 
S.E. of St. Kitt's. Area, 58 sq.m. C. Charlestown. Pop. 


9,822. 

New Al'bany, in Indiana, a city, C. of Floyd co., on 
the Ohio, 100 m. 8. by E. of Indianapolis. 

Newark, (nü'irk) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Nottingham, on a river of same name tributary to the 
Trent, 16 m. N.E. of Nottingham, Zop. 12,218. 

New/ark, in New Jersey, a finely-built and flourishing 
city and port of entry, C. of Essex co., on the Passaic 
river, 47 m. N.E. of Trenton. It has extensive manufs. 
of machinery, carriages, hardware, leather, clothing, 
&c., and was founded in 1666 by a body of Connecticut 
settlers, —In New York, a vill. 
of Wayne co., 30 m. E. by 8 of Rochester, 

Newaygo, (ne-wa'go) in Michigan, a W. co. of the 
Lower Peninsula; area, 864 sq. m; county-seat, Ne- 
waygo. 

New Beacon, (-be'kün,) or GRAND SaACHEM, the high- 
est point of the Highlands of the Hudson, New York 
State, in Dutchess co., taking its name from beacons 
lighted on its summit during the American Revolu- 
tionary War. Altitude, 1,685 ft. above sea-level. 

New Bedford, (-béd'fürd,) in Massachusetts, an im- 
portant manuf. city and port of entry, and semi-cap. 
of Bristol co., at the entrance to Acashnet River, 55 m. 
8. of Boston. Its harbor is commodious and strongly 
fortified, and it has important trading interests con- 
nected with the whale and other fisheries. 

New Berne, (nü'bürn,) in N. Carolina, a prosperous 
town and port of entry/C. of Craven co., and former 
metropolis of the State, at the confluence of the Trent 
and Neuse rivers, 120 m. S.E. of Raleigh. 

Newberry, (nü'ber-re) in S. Carolina, a N.W. central 
dist. ; area, 616 sq. m. ; C. Newberry. 

New Brighton, in New York, a town of Richmond 
co., abt. 6 m. 8.W. of New York city. 

New Brunswick, (-brünz'wik,)an extensive tract of 
country which forms a S.F. division of the Dominion 
of Canada, bet. N. Lat. 459 5/—489 5', and W. Lon. 639 
47'-67° 53', and connecting with the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia on the S.E. by a low isthmus. It is b. N. by the 
Lower Canadian provs. of Bonaventure and Remouski, 
W. by the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence and Prince Edward 
Island, 8. by the Bay of Fundy, and W. by the Amer. 
State of Maine. Area, 27,030 sq.m. Extreme length, 
from N. to 8., 180 m.; mean breadth, 150 m. Surface 
generally rugged, and covered for the most part with 

ense forests. Soil generally fertile and productive. 
It is amply watered: the principal rivers being the 
Miramichi, Restigouche, and St. John. On its E. coast 
are the considerable bays of Chaleur and Miramichi, 8. 
those of Chignecto and Passamaquoddy. Coal, iron, 
and gypsum are largely found, besides antimony, cop- 
per, and manganese. The chief industrial pursuits rise 
from the produce of the forests and the fisheries, while 
the progress of agriculture increases annually, wheat, 
Indian-corn, barley, and oats being the principal cereals 
raised. C. Fredericton; but 8t. John is the principal 
seaport, N. B. is under the rule of a Lieut.-Goveznor, 
assisted by an Executive Council and a Legislative As- 
sembly elected by the people. In the early part of the 
18th cent. this country belonged to the French, and 
was known by the name of New France. In 1763, along 
with the rest of Canada, N. B. was ceded to Great 
Britain, and in 1785 became a separate and independent 
colony, till its fusion with the Canadian Dominion in 
1867. Pop. 396,449. 

New Bruns’wick, in New Jersey, a handsome, thriv- 
ing city, C. of Middlesex co., on the Raritan, 26 miles 
N.N.E. of Trenton. d 

Newburgh, (ni'bürg, a manut. and picturesquely 
situated town of New Fork State, Orange co., on the 
Hudson, 87 m. 8. of Albany. 

Newburyport, (nü'bür-e-port) in Massachusetts, a 
well-built and manuf, city and port of entry, C. of Essex 
co.,on the Merrimac, 34 m. 
shipping interests are extensive. 


tralasia, lying in the 8. Pacific Ocean, bet 8. Lat. 20°- 
22030, E. Lon. 164° 5’-167°; area, 6,000 sq.m. Surface 
mountainous, with coasts difficult of approach, being 
surrounded on all sides by coral-reefs. Vessels may, 
however, find secure anchorage at Port St. Vincent on 
the S.W. side, and Port Balade on the N.E. This island, 
discovered by Capt. Cook in 1774, was taken possession 
of by the French in 1853, and bas since been used by 
them as a convict settlement, to which, in 1872, several 
hundred persons condemned for participation in the 
insurrection of the Commune of Paris were deported. 
Its pop. increases rapidly since the discovery in 1870 
of rich deposits of gold in several parts of the island. 

New Castle, (-kisl,) in Delaware, a N. co., b. N. and 
W. by Maryland and Pennsylvania, and E. by the Dela- 
ware river; area, 520 square iniles.—A town and 
port of entry, C. of above co., on the Delaware river, 42 
m. N. of Dover. It has manuf. of machinery, steam- 
locomotives, &c. 

New'eastle- under-Lyme, (-lim,) a manuf. 
borough of England, co. Stafford, 15 m. N.N.W. of the 
town of Stafford. Pop. 15,949. 

Newenstle- upon - me, (-fin.) a flourishin 
borough and seaport of England, co. Northumberlan: 
on the Tyne, 54 m. E. of Carlisle. It is a place of ex- 
tensive commerce with the N. of Europe, and ships im- 
vg quantities of coal to all parts of the world. Pop. 


Newel, (ni'/1.) (Arch.) The central pillar or column 
around which the steps of a circular staircase wind; 
they are sometimes continued above the steps up to the 
vaulting of the roof, and support a series of radiating 
ribs. It is only found in Gothic architecture. 

New England, (-ing'glànd.) (Geog.) A name under 
which is known all that N.E. portion of the American 
Union embraced by the States of Maine, Mass., Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut ; 
bet. N. Lat, 419-489, W. Lon. 679-749.  Coast-line, abt. 
700 m. in extent. This region, called N.E. by Capt. John 
Smith, in 1614, had previously borne the name of North 
Virgtnia, conferred upon it by its original grantees, the 
Plymouth Company, in 1606. 

Newfoundland, (nu-find-lind’,) an island belong- 
ing to Great Britain, situate bet, N. Lat. 46° 30’-51° 39", 
and W. Lon. 529 15'-599 60’, on the N.E. side of the 
Gulf of 8t. Lawrence,and separated from the mainland 
of Labrador by the Straits of Belle-isle, abt. 12 m. broad. 
It is about 1,000 m. in circumference, and embraces an 
area of 40,200 sq.m. Its form is that of an equilateral 
triangle of which Cape Race constitutes the S.E. point. 
Surface rugged and mountainous, with an indifferent 
soil, watered by the Humber and Exploit rivers. The 
deep-sea fisheries form the chief source of wealth and 
industry. C.St.John's. E. and &.E. lie the greatest sub- 
marine plateaux known, which, under the title of the 
Banksoaf Newfoundland, embrace a tract of ocean-surface 
nearly 600 m. long, by 200 broad, with a depth of water 
varying from 20 to 108 fathoms. This island, discovered 
by John Cabot in 1497, despite many attempts remained 
uncolonized till the early part of the 17th cent., when 
Rir Georye Calvert (Lord Baltimore) settled in the great 
peninsula in the S.E., and named it the Province of 
Aralon. Its history during the remainder of that cent., 
and part of the 18th, is little more than a record of 
rivalries and feuds bet. the English and French fisher- 
men, till, by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, ratified by 
that of Paris in 1763, the island was entirely ceded to 
England. Pop. 146,536. 

Newfoundland Dog. (Zo5l.) A noble species of 
the canine race, which has no superior for faithful at- 
tachment to his master, great strength, sagacity, and 
perseverance; for good temper, patience, and quiet 
fondness to all who belong to the household ; as well as 
for being the fearless protector of whatever may be en- 
trusted to his vigilant care. In his native country he 
serves to convey light loads of wood or provision, on 
sledges, over many a rugged track; nor is hea con- 
temptible assistant to the aquatic &portsman, either 
there or here, in rescuing his birds from the water. 
With so many excellent qualities, we may well excuse 
him if he sometimes shows impatience of restraint at 
being kept chained up, or if, apparently unprovoked, he 
should bite the hand that has been accustomed to ca- 
ress him. There are several varieties of the N. species, 
differing in size, and in the character and color of the 
fur. In general, the muzzle is broad, the head rai 
and the carriage majestic; the color is black and white, 
the latter generally predominating ; the hair waved or 
curly; the tail thick, bushy, and the end of it curled 
upwards. 


N. by E. of Boston. 1ts| New Georgia, (-jér’je-ah,) a name formerly given to 


all that portion of the W. seaboard of N. America, in 
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on the W.and 8. respectively, and embracing Vancouver 
Island within its limits. 


cluded bet. the Gulf of Georgia and the Columbia river, | 





Fig. 494. — NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


New Granada. See COLOMBIA (UNITED STATES OF). 

New Guinea, (-7in'ne.) See Papua. 

New Hampshire, (-hdmp’shiir,) a N.E. and one of 
the New England States of the American Republic, bet. 
N. Lat. 42° 41-45? 11’, and W. Lon. 70° 40’-72° 28', is b. 
N. by Canada, E. by Maine, S. by Massachusetts, and 
W. by Vermont, with its 8.E. angle abutting on the At- 
lantic Ocean; length from N. to 8., 168 miles, average 
width, 45 m. Area, 9,280 sq. m., or 5,939,200 acres, Sur- 
face diversified, being generally level for some miles 
inland from the coast till its elevation into the range 
of the White Mts., in the N. part of the State, of which 
the highest point, Mt. Washington, forms the loftiest 
summit in New England. This range has outlying 
groups in the Grand Monadnock, Kearsarge, and Moose- 
hillock Mts., interspersed over the State. The pp. rivers 
are the Connecticut (which forms its entire W. line of 
demarcation), with its many tributaries; and the Mer- 
rimac, with its feeders, flowing through the centre of 
the State to its embouchure in the Atlantic. The up- 
per waters of the Androscoggin drain a large portion 
of the N. section. XN. H. boasts many considerable 
lakes, such as those of Winnipiseogee, Ossipee, and Um- 
bagog. The N. portion of the State has, from ita pic- 
turesque wildness and grandeur of scenery, become 
designated the “Switzerland” of the U. States. The 
geological features of JV. H. consist mainly of the anc. 
metamorphic, gneiss, and granitic formations; iron, 
copper, zinc, and lead ores exist, along with other min- 
erals, but they have so far been little attended to. 
Lumber supplies a prominent product of the State, and 
with agriculture constitutes the chief source of wealth 
and jndustry. The chief cereals grown are Indian corn, 
oats, wheat, and rye. Cattle-feeding is a branch of 
husbandry largely engaged in in the more sparsely set- 
tled districts: in the more populous centres manufac- 
tures are extensively carried on—especially that of 
cotton cloths, In 1890 NV. H. had 32,181 farms, against 
29,642 in 1870; of the 32,181 mentioned 5 214 contained 
from 20 to 50 acres ; 8,014 from 50 to 100 acres, and 12,403 
from 180 to 500 acres ; 29,566 farms were occupied by 
their owners, 1,237 rented and 1,378 worked on shares. 
The farm crops for 1890, as per U. S. census, were chieflv 
as follows: Indian corn, acreage 36,533, product 1,358, 
625 bshs.; wheat, acreage 11,245, product 193,621 bshs. ; 

oats, acreage 29,434 product 1,018,006 bshs. JN. H. is 
divided into 10 counties. Its principal cities and towns 
are, Coneord (State capital), Portsmouth, Manchester, 
Bristol, Nashua, Haverhill and Gorham. The Gov. 
ernor, the Senators and the Representatives are elected 
annually. JN. H. sends 2 senators and 2 representa. 
tives to the Federal Congress. The educational insti 
tutions of the State are most excellent, the chief oi 
them above the rank of academies being Dartmouth 

College. JN. H. supplies ample provision fo the re 

«uirements of the sick, the insane and the destitute, 

being in these respects no whit behind her sister States 

of New England. The early settlement of this State is 
intimately associated with that of Maine (q. v.). Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1641 till 1679, included N. H. within 
her jurisdiction; in the last-named year, however, her 
authority was declared by the English Privy Council 
to be illegally exercised, whereupon N. H. severed the 

eonnection. This state of things continued till 1689, 

when she once more came under the authority (this time 

nominal) of the former State, In 1692 she became again 
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an indep. prov.,and as such remained till 1776, when 
she united with the colonies in declaring for indepen- 
dence from the mother country. N. H. bore a distins 
guished part in the War of the Revolution, and in 1788 
gave in her adhesion to the National Constitution. 


New Hanover, (-hdn'o-viir,) in N. Carolina, a 8.E. 


co., wasbed by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 1,000 sq. m.; 9. 
Wilmington. 


: Pop, 21,918. 
New Haven, (-)d’on,) in Connecticut, a South by 


West county, skirted by Long Island Sound, and 
drained by Naugatuck and Housatonic rivers ; area, 620 
square miles ; C. New Haven. A finely situated and com 

modiously built city and port, former semi-cap. of the 
State, and seat of justice of above co., 76 m. N.E. of 
New York city. Yale College (q. v.) is located here. 
N. H. has important manufs. of leather goods, ma- 
chinor; carriages, &c. Settled 1638, incorporated in 
T 


New Hebrides, -héb're-deez,) a group of islands 


situated in the Pacific Ocean, to the N.E. of New Cale- 
donia, and to the W. of the Fijis, extending in S. Lat. bet. 
14° and 20°, and in E. Lon. bet. 167° and 176? Total area, 
2,500 sq.m. They are regarded as the most E. pvint of the 
W. division of Polynesia. The group embraces Espiritu 
Santo (65 m. long by 20 broad), Mallicollo (60 m. long 
by 28 broad) Vati Ambrym, Aunatom, Errómango, 
Tanna, with an active volcano, and Aurora. The in- 
habitants, who number abt. 200,000, are flerce, dirty, 
and unintelligent. 

New Holland. See AUSTRALIA. 

New Jersey, (-jiir’ze,) a N.E. central State of the 
Amer. Union, b. N. by New York, E. by the Atlantio 
Ocean, 8. and 8.W. by Delaware Bay, nnd W. by Penn- 
sylvania, lies bet. N. Lat. 38° 44/41? 20’, and W. Lon. 
149-15? 20’. Its extreme length from N. to 8. is 167 m.; 
average breadth, abt. 40 m. Area, 8,320 sq. m., or 
4,849,069 acres. The N. portion of this State is skirted 
N.and N.W. by the N. offshoots of the Blue Ridge of the 
Alleghanies, otherwise called the Kittatinny Range, as 
well as by the Highland Range beyond, thus giving to 
this division of N. J. a suecession of parallel mountain 
ridges intersticed by romantic and fertile valleys. Ad- 
vancing S., the surface assumes a character more level, 
yet still diversified, till the middle of the State is 
reached, whence S. so far as the Delaware the country 
is low, level, sandy, and very generaHy barren. The E. 
shore is for the most part low-lying, cut into by nu- 
merous inlets and lagoons, and fringed with a con- 
tinuous chain of low islands. Ane. this seaboard 
marshes and morass-lands occupy 295,474 acres of sur- 
face. The upper W. side of the State, or that which im- 
pinges upon the Delaware river, is undulating, fertil 
and not without a certain subdued picturesqueness. JN. 
J. is drained by quite a number of rivers, independept 
of the great stream just mentioned; of these the chief 
are those of the Passaic, Hackensack, Raritan, Rahway, 
Navesink, and Great and Little Egg Harbor — all empty- 
ing into the ocean. The climate of this State is health- 

ful, despite the prevalence of fevers and ague in the 
marshy diste. Geologically, W. J. presents a somewhat 
important aspect ; being characterized by distinct series 
of the azoic, paleozoic, triassic, cretaceous, and tertiary 
formations. Iron in bog, magnetic, and specular ores 
js plentifully found, as well as rich and extensive marl 
and limestone deposits. Agriculture is most developed 
in the central parts of the State, the other sections being 
best adapted to pasturage and fruit-growing. In the 
latter industry N. J. possesses a large importance, 
The farm crops in 1890 were chiefly as follows, viz. : 

Indian corn 11,217,402 bshs.; wheat 1,901,739 bushels; 

oats 3,710,808 bushels; barley 4,216 bushels; rye 949,- 

10t bushels; buckwheat 466,414 bushels. In small 

fruit, N. J. stands unsurpassed, and of lat’ years 
rapid progress has been made in the cultivation of 
the grape, and her vintage is not excelled by any 
State in the Union for its quality. The State ig 
divided into 21 cos., and has for íts principal centres 
of trade and pop. the cities and towns of Trenton (cap.), 
Newark, Camden, Jersey City, Paterson, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Burlington, Orange, and Beverly. It also 
includes within its limits the fashionable sea-side re- 
sorts of Long Branch, Cape May, and Atlantic City. 
The State Constitution, bearing date Sept. 2, 1 is 
one slightly modified from that framed in 1776. The 
executive is vested in a governor elected triennially, 
assisted by a secretary of state and other officers, chosen 
for two years. The legislature consists of a senate of 21 
members, and a house of representatives of 60; the 
former elected triennially, the latter annually. The 
judiciary embraces a supreme court, a court of chancery, 
and courts of circuit and oyer and terminer, besides in- 
ferior courts of common pleas, and of quarter-sessiong 
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Of the peace. In tho National Congress, tho State is 
represented by 2 senators, aud T delegates to the lower 
house. The public debt of N. J. Nov., 1890, was but 
$1,896,300 ; amount raised by taxation, ,U00; as- 
messed value of real property, $436,939,638 ; personal, 
$82 584,880; amount annually expended for public 
schools, nearly $2,000,000, Total m. R. R. in N.J. over 
2,000, built at á cost of nearly $200,000,000. Education 
fs largely extended throughout the State; the principal 
seats of learning being Princeton, Rutgers, and Bur- 
lington colleges. Literary, philauthropic, and religious 
institutions are on a par commensurate with the intel- 
ligence, wealth, and progress of this important Btate. 
Internal communication is provided for by a thorough 
network of railroad lines traversing the State in all 
directions, besides which commerce is facilitated by the 
Morris, Delaware, and Raritan, and other canals. The 
ghicf ports are those of Newark and Perth Amboy, irre- 
wpective of Jersey City, which latter may be looked 
wpon as an outport of New York, — The first settlement 
EX. and Danes, and then w ^ Englisn, who took pos- 
wossion of it in 1664, In 1652 it came within the juris- 
diction of Pennsylvania, and was last governed for the 
English crown by a natural son of Benj. Franklin. Ju 
1776 it declared for independence, adopted a State Con- 
stitution, and there were fought on its soil the battles 
of Trenton, Princeton, Millstone, Red Bank, and Mon- 
mouth. The Federal Constitution was adopted, Dec. 18, 
1787, and the cap. fixed at Trenton, in 1790. Since the 
close of the Civil War this State bas rejected ratification 


V. J. was made by the I'ntch iu 1612. Next came 


of the 15th Amsndment to tie National Constitution. 


New Jeru'snlcvs Church. Bee SwEDENDORGIANS. 
New Kent, (L5 iu Virginia, an E.S.B. co.; area, 
190 "n m.; C. New Want Court-House. 
| New Lebanon, (4/24-nàn,) in New York, a vill. and 
township of Columbia ^o., 27 m. S. E. of Albany, chiefly 
| ru asthesettleraent ofa community of Shakers. 
New Lon'don, in Cninecticut, a S.B. co., b. E. by Rhode 
land, and &. by Long Island Sound, and watered by 
the Thames and Connecticut rivers, &c.; arca, 650 sq. 
m.; Caps. New London and Norwich. og A 
finely built and prosperous commercial city and port 
of entry, semi-cap. of above co.,3 m. above the entrance 
to Thames River, and 50 m. E. of New Haven. Its har- 
bor is an excellent one and well fortided, and its inhab. 
are largely interested in the deep-sca fisheries, This 
place was settled by a body of Puritan English in 1644. 


New Madrid, (-ndd-rid',) in Missouri, a S.E. co., b. on 
Tennessee and Kentucky; area, 800 sq. m.; C. New 
Madrid. 

Newman, Jous Wenn. (nü'mdn,) a distinguished 
English theologian, 5. in London, 1501, became tutor of 
Oriel Coll, Oxford, in 182. In 1833, along with Dr. 
Pusey and the poet Keble, N. initiated the Tractarian 
Movement in favor of High-Church doctrines, and in 
1845 seceded to the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he became one of the most eminent pillars. His chief 
works (distinguished by their profoend erudition and 
masterly reasoning) are Arians of the Vexrth Century : 
their Doctrines, Temper, and. Conduct (1833) ; an. Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine; ana ia pro 
Vita Sua (1864). 

Newmarket, (nü'mdr-k/f.) a town of Rugtand, cos. 
Cambridge and Suffolk, 13 m. E.N.E. of Oubridge, 
noted for its horse-races, Pop, 4,000. 

New Mexico, (-n/ks'e-ko,) à S.W, territory of Wo U. 
States, ceded by Mexico to the American govt. ia 193 
forms an almost perfect quadrangle, b. N. by Colot.«X 
E. nud S.E. by Toxas, S.W. by Mexico, and W. dy 
Arizona, and presents a length of abt. 360 m., with & 
width of 400 m. Area, 121,201 sq. m., or 79,648,000 
acres, The greater part of the surface of N. M. is oc- 
cupied by elevated platenux checkered by lofty moun- 
tain ranges (between which are broad and fertile val- 
leys), and here and there isolated peaks. The chief 
alpine system is that of the Sierra Madre, intersectin 
irregularly the W. sect'on of the ter., in a direction N. 
‘to S., and throwing the Datil Mts, and other spurs to 
the W, Other groups ore those of the Soledad, Sacra- 
mento, San Blanco, Guadalupe, and Jumanes Mts., oc- 
enpying positions treuding S. from the centre of the 
territory. The pp. stecams are the Rio Grande del 
Norte, and Rio Pecos, with the head-waters of tho 
Canadian River. W. of the Sierra Madre lies the water- 
shed of the Gila, Rio Puerco, and San Juan, all tribu- 
tarics of the Colorado of the West, The S.E. angle of 
the ter. forms the W. margin of the Llano Estacado — 
a stony and waterless desert, None of these rivers are 
mavigable for larger craft than canoes and scowa, The 
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ter part of the land is better adapted M pitango 
than crops; an exception must, however, be wade in 
favor of the riverine t; these being admirably fitted 
to the raising of the cereals, fruits, &c. As yet, N. M. 
is in its infancy as regards agri development. 
N. M. contained, in 1890, 5,053 farms, antppared with 
4,480 in 1870, and but 3,750 in 1850. 4,635 of the farms 
in 1880 were occupied by their owners, 22 rented for 
money and 386 worked on shares, In 18%0 her princi- 
pal farm products were, Indian corn, 650,954 bsha.; 
wheat, 708,778 bshs.; oats, 157,437 bsha.; barley, 47,2 
bshs. Her product in precious metals was aa ivilows 
gold, $120,000 ; silver, $270,000 ; total, $390,000. Rapid 
progress is being made in railroad intercommunicaiion, 
and the scenery over some of her railroad passes is grand, 
N. M. is understood to possess rich mineral deposits, 
though comparatively little has yet been done to de- 
velop them. Veins of tho precious metals have been 
found in various localities, Copper, coal, zinc and antie 
mony are also largely met with, and are receiving due 
attention. This ter., politically divided into 18 coe., bas 
its cap. located at Santa Fé, after which the chief towns 
are Taos, Albnquerqne, and Messilla. Spanish is the 
prevailing language, though English also obtains in all 
political and legal proceedings. Education is in a ratio 
with the progressive character of the pop., the latter 
being of a mixed character, composed largely of natives 
of Spanish origin and Indians. N. M., first colonized 
by the Spaniards, constituted a Mexican province 
till 1848, when it was transferred to the U. States by 
cession, and constituted a Territory of the sume in 1850, 
In 1860 a large portion of it was detached in order to 
form the new Ter. of Arizona. In 1870, N. M. sought, 
but without success, to enter the Union as a State, 


Newnan, iive in Georgia, a vill., C. of Coweta o0., 


abt, 40 m. 8&.W. of Atlanta. 
New Orleans, (-ór-lenz'.) (rr. La NOUVELLE Or- 

i and commercíal emporium 
t 


LÉCANS.] An important cit 
of the U. States, C. of the State of Louisiana, is situate 
on the Mississippi, nbout 120 m. from íts mouth in the 
Gulf of Mexico, ín N. Lat. 29° 68’, W. Lon. 90° It faa 

fiuely-buiit place, and one laid out with regularity ina 
convex form — whence the designation of Crescent City, 
sometimes given to it. JV. O. is divided into the Old, or 
French, and the New, or American, cities — each of 
which possesses its own distinct architectural features; 
and is replete with fine public buildings too numerous 
for specification in this article. This city, ranking as 
agreat shipping port in the Union, constitutes the 
grand commercial outlet of the trade of the vast valley 
of the Mississippi, and is especially noteworthy as being 
the principal port whence American cotton finds its wa 
to Europe and the Atlantic ports, It connects wit 
Lake Pontchartrain by canal, and by railroad with all 
rts of the Union. Founded by the French in 1717, 
v. O. passed into Spanish hands in 1769, where it re- 
mained for some 35 years. In 1816 (Jan. 8), the British 
sustained n memorable defeat here, by the Americans 
commanded by Gen. Jackson ; and the city, after a 12 
months’ occupation by the Confederates, 1861-2, sur- 
rendered to the Union arms on the 28th April in the 
last-named year. : 

New Philndel'phin, in Ohio, a town, C. of Tuscara- 
was co, abt. 100 m. K.N.E. of Cincinnati. 

New Phil'ippines. See CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

Newport, (nü'port,) a flourishing seaport of England 
co. Monmouth, at the mouth of the Usk, 20 m. 8.W. of 
Monmouth. Vast quantities of iron, tin, and coal are 
exported hence to all parts of the world, 7p. 26,957 

New'port, in Kentucky, a manuf. city, formerly C. œ 
Campbell co., on the Ohio river, opposite to Cincinnaty 
and 80 miles N.N.K. of Frankfort. It is a well situated 
and laid out place, and turns out great quantities of 
tren goods, machinery, &c. '—In Rhoda 
Iv'end, a 8.E. co., b. 8. by the Atlantic Ocean, and con- 
esting of several islands in Narragamsett Bay, together 
wita the mainland on its E. shore, Total area, 125 sq. 
m. —A finely-built and situated, and 
prospsvous town and port of entry, semi-cap. of the 
State, oad seat of justice of above co., on the W. const 
of Narragansett Bay, 28 m. 8. by E. of Providence. It 
has an excellent and strongly fortified harbor, and pus- 
sesses conviderable manufs, It is, however, as a fash- 
ionable wasering-place thst N. asserts for itself a cer 
tain preémirence, 

New Providence. See BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

New Red Sondstone. (Geol) A large series of 
reddish-colored loams, shales, and sandstones, occurring 
between the cwboniferous rocks and the lias, were 
grouped togethe ` under this name, in contradistinction 
to the Old Red , «ndstone group, which lies below the 
coal-meusures, an bas a similar mineral structure, 
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New Richmond, in Ohio, a village of Clermont co., 
abt. 20 m S.E. of Cincinnati. a ae 

Newry, (nü're,) a manuf. town and seaport cf Ireland, 
co. Down, on Newry Water, 34 m. 8.W. of Belfast. Pop. 
11,4 

New South Shetland, (-shz'Iand,) a group of is- 
lands in the 8. Atlantic Ocean, 600 m. 8. of Cape Horn, 
bet. 8. Lut. 60° 32-679 15’, W. Lon. 44? 54-68? 15'. 

New South Wales, (-wála,) a S.E. colony of Austra- 


lia, washed by the S. Pacific Ocean, bet. 8. Lat. 260-379 
31’, Lon. bet. 146° E. and 163° 46’ W. Area, 323,437 sq. 
m. Surface diversified, being penetrated through the 


centre, from N. to 8., by the Blue Mts, or Australian 
Alps. Its coast is bold, with quite a number of excel- 
lent harbors, as Moreton and Botany bays, &c. Chief 
rivers. Lachlan, Macquarie, Peel, Hunter, Clarence, 
Murrumbidgee, &c. Climate healthy, and soil highly 
fertile, producing excellent crops of cereals, with the 

recious metals, coal, iron, copper, cotton, and tobacco, 

he great staple is wool, which forms an immense arti- 
cle of export. C. Sydney. This colony received its 
name from its discoverer, Capt. James Cook, in 1770, 
and was formed into a penal settlement in 1788, which 
it continued to be till within some quarter of a century 


ago. Pop. 502,000. 
Newspaper, (nite .) (Lit. A periodical pub- 
lication printed and distributed for the circulation of 


news. In the time of the Roman emperors, periodical 
notices of passing events, having the name of acia 
diurna (daily events), were compiled and distributed. 
The first N. published in modern Europe made its ap- 
ce.at Venice in 1536, but the jealousy of the gov- 
ernment would not allow of its being printed, so thnt, 
for many yehrs, it was circulated in manuscript! The 
first English N. which could properly be considered a 
vehicle of general information was the ic Intelli- 
gencer, established by Sir Roger L'Estrange in 1663; it 
was dropped on the appearance of the London Gazetie, 
the first number of which, was published Nov. 7, 1665, 
at Oxford, where the cou. residing in consequence 
of the plague being then in on. The Boston News 
Letter, the first number being dà April 24, 1704, was 
the first newspaper poe iñ America, being a half- 
sheet of paper 12inches by 8, with two columns on each 
pago. It was published (and probably edited) by John 
mpbell, postmaster of Boston, a bookse et Bcoteh 
extraction. This journal retained a wéekly ye w 
1776. The Boston Gazette appeared Dec. 21, 1719, àm, 
on the next day, was followed by the American’ Weekly 
Mercurie, from the printing-office of William Bradford 
at Philadelphia. On Aug. 18, 1721, the New England 
Courant was established at Boston by James Franklin, 
elder bz^ther of Benjamin “ of that ilk.” Oct. 16, 1725, 
the Willlam Bradford before mentioned commenced the 


ublication of the New Fork Gazette, the first journal |. 


rought out in that city. From 1754 to 1776, the num- 
ber of newspapers had increased to 37 throughout the 

American Colonies, and to 852 in 1828. From that time 

they have gee on gtadually increasing in number and 

size, as well as in commercial and political importance. 

The number of n rs published in the United 

States in 1880 was 10,101. By 1894 it had increased to 

19,807. Of these, New York is credited with,2,001, Il- 

linois with 1,520, Pennsylvania with 1,408, Ghio with 
1,108, Missouri with 907, Massachusetts with 664, and 
California with 687. ‘The circulation has increased in 
a still greater proportion. 

Newstead, (nii’stéd,) a vill. of co. Nottingham, Eng- 
land, 8 miles N.W. of Nottingham, in Sherwood Forest. 
Near it is Newstead Abbey, the patrimonial estate of 
Lord Byrou the poet. 

Newt, (niit.) (Zodl.) See SALAMANDRIDA. 

New Tes'tament. (Script.) See BIBLE. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, (ni/m,) an illustrious English 
philosopher, B. in Lincolnshire, 1642, graduated at 
Cambridge University in 1668, and there became prof. 
of mathematics in the following year. Prior to this, he 
had made the ge discoveries of the binomíal theorem, 
and of the differential calculus, or method of fluxions, 
and in 1665 demonstrated his theory of the central force 
of gravity of the earth. Turning his attention to the 
study of optics, W. in 1669 arrived at the conclusion 
that light is not homogeneous, but consists of rays of 
different refrangibility: he also enunciated his Emis- 
sion Theory of light, according to which light is pro- 
duced by infinitesimal particles of matter emitted by 
luminous bodies in all directions. On this question he 
was opposed by Huyghens and Hooke, who upheld the 
undulatory theory. In 1684 he discovered that the 
lunar orbit is curved by the same force which causes 
bodies Je Pri purine of te "m In 1685-6 
eppes: the ia, the masterpiece of his genius, a 
work styled by Laplace ''preéminent above all other 
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pronuchons of the human intellect.” In this, he em- 
ied the laws of his great Aro ed the principle 
of universal gravitation. In 1087, N. took an active 
t in opposing certain illegal demands made by James 
I. upon the Universit of which he was the most il- 
lustrious member, and as the representative of hie 
* Alma Mater" in Parliament, 1689-90, ably and zeal- 
ously defended the cause of Protestantism and of civil 
and A aig liberty. In 1695 he was appointed Master 
of the Mint, and in 1703 elected President of the Royal 
Society. Two years later he received the honor of 
knighthood at the hands of Queen Anne. D. 1727. 

New’ton, in Arkansas, a N.N.W.co.; area, 800 sq. m.; 
c. ey UR Georgia, a N. by W. central county; 
area, sq. m. C. Covington.—In Indiana, a N.W. 
county, bounded by Illinois. C. Kent.—In Mississippi, 
a 8.E. central county. C. Decatur.—In Missouri, a 
8.W. county, bounded west by the Indian Territory: 
rr T30 sq. m. C. Neosho.—In New Jersey, a town 
of Sussex sra, Peru Teras, an eastern county, 
bounded west by isiana; area, 1,200 sq. miles. 
Burkeville. 

Newtonian System. (As.) The name given to the 
modern system of physical astronomy as distinguished 
from the modern system of formal astronomy, which is 
usually called the 7 system, but is more cor- 
rectly called the Keplerian system. 

New'townville, in New York, a town of Queen's 
or dv 

New Westminster, (-/st'min-stür,) a town and sea- 

rt, C. of British Columbia, on the Fraser River, 70 m. 
.N.E. of Victoria. 

New Xenr's Day. The custom of celebrating the 
first day of the year by some religious observance, gen- 
erally accompanied by festive rejoicing, the first day 
of the year, appears to have prevailed among most of 
the ancient nations. The Jews, the Egyptians, the 
Chinese, the Romans, and the Mohammedans, although 
differing as to the time from which they reckoned the 
commencement of the year, all regarded it as a day of 
special interest. The social observances of the first day 
of the New Year appear to have been in substance the 
same in all ages. fom the earliest recorded celebra- 
tion, we find notice of feasting and the interchange of 
pem us usages of the day. Suetonius alludes to the 

ringing of presents to the capital; and Tacitus makes 

a similar reference to the practice of giving and re- 
ceiving New Year's gifts. This custom was continued 
by the Christian kingdoms into which the Western Em- 

, Spire was divided. In England we find many examples 
of it, éVén as a part of the public expenditure of the 
court, 80, far down as the reign of Charles II. It still 
exists in France, in Germany, in England, and in the 
United States, although eclipsed in the two latter coun- 
tries by the still more popular practice of Christmas 
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. gifts. 

New Yerk, (-yórk,) a large and important N.E. State 
of tlie Amer. Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 400-459, W. Lon. 
109-809, js separated from Canada on the N. by the 
river Bt. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, and b. on the E. 
by Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, S. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and W. 
by Lake Erie and the Niagara River, which latter forms 
the frontier line dividing it from Canada W. Of an ir- 
regular triangular shape, its length from E. to W., 
taking in Long Island, is 412 m.; extreme breadth, 311 
m. Area, 47,000 sq. m., or 32,732,160 acres. Extent of 
coast-line (Long Island, &c.,) 246 m.; of lake-shore-line, 
352 m. The surface of this State may be generally 
characterized as an elevated plateau broken into by 
the two great valleys or water-basins of the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers. Its mountain-system includes the 
N. terminus of the Alleghanian Blue Ridge in the so- 
called Highlands of the Hudson; and the Adirondack 
groupe in the N.E. angle of the State, which has not 
naptly been termed the “ American Switzerland,” with 

Mts. Marcy, Seward, and Anthony forming its culmi- 
nating summits. JN. Y. possesses riparian advantages 
of the highest order, her principal streams being the 
noble Hudson, with its principal affluent the Mohawk ; 
the head-waters of the Delaware, Susquehanna, and Alle 
ghany ; and the Conhocton, Oswego, and Genesee, besides 
the Osgewatchie and numerous smaller rivers emptyin, 

into the St. Lawrence. Her lakes comprise those o 

Champlain (dividing the State-line from that of Ver- 

mont), Oneida, Canandaigua, Cayuga, Seneca, Chatau- 

qua, George, &c. Within her limits are also found the 
falls of Ningara, Genesee, Trenton, Catskill, and Tagh- 
anic. Salt is the chief mineral receiving industrial de- 
velopment, though magnetic and other ores of iron, with 
lead, copper, and gypsum, are found in quantities, Coal 
and petroleum occur also, but iu minor deposits. Agri- 
culture forms the staple wealth ef N. Y. State. The great 
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valleys of the Mohawk, the Seneca and the Genesee, 
are among the most fertile tracts in the Union in point 
of adaptation to cereal production. In fact, taken as a 
whole, it may be said that no better farming region 
exists in the Union than is formed by this State. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. census of 1890, N. Y. hold under 
cultivation 241,058 farms, against 216,953 in 1870, 196,- 
990 in 1860, and 170,621 in 185'; 201,186 of the farms 
in 1890 were occupied by the owners, and 21,743 worked 
on shares. The farm products the sume year 1890 
were as follows: Indian corn, 20,520,182 bshs.; wheat, 
11,586,754 bshs.; oats, 37,575,506 bshs.; barley, 7,758.- 
749 bshs.; rye, 2,634,390 bshs.; buckwheat, 4,461,200 
bshs. The number of horses at same period was 
610,358; milch cows, 1,437,855; other cattle. 862,233 ; 
sheep, 1,715,180; swine, 751,907. Cheese and butter- 
making form an important and lucrative element of 
rural industry; wool and hops are also leading items of 
production. The manufacturing interests of this, the 
“Empire State" of the Uni n, are most extensive; 
they embrace almost every Lranch of mechanical in- 
dustry, and are estimated to average an annual value 
of $750,000,000. The political divisions of the State 
constitute 60 cos , the chief cities and towns being New 
York, Albany (cap), Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Troy, Elmira, Oswego, Utica, Batavia, Auburn, 
Binghamton, Poughkeepsie, Schencctady, &c., &c. The 
govt. is vested in an executive consisting of a governor 
and It.-governor, with subordinate officers. The legisla- 
ture in 1880 was compused of 38 members: the assembly 
of 184 representatives. JN. ¥. sends two senators and 
34 representatives to the Federal Congrəss, In 1890 
the total assessed value of real property was $2,329,- 
408,450, and personal property, $389,702,783. The total 
amount raised by taxation (1590) was $9,232,542, and the 
debt $9,114,054. 1n 1870 an act was passed placing all 
the educational institutions of the State under the con- 
trol of a governmental department. Total expended in 
all for public schools $10,412,378 ; of pupils attending 
public schools 1,031,593 ; of students in normal schools 
6,000, total number of children enrolled in public schools 
1,641,173, average daily attendance 573,089, average 
number of school days in the year 1;9. Among the 
grent public works belonging to the State are the Erie, 

hamplain, and Oxwego canals, besides inland artificial 
watercourses of a minor class, aggregating in the whole 
a length of 900 m. Chief lines of railway, the New 
York Central and Iudson R. and the Erie roads. Total 
length of railroads in 1892 (length of line) 8,116 m. in. 
eluding double tracks and sidings, nearly 11,000 m. The 
chief public institutions are the new and unfinished 
Capitol at Albany, the State prison at Auburn, State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, New York State Asylum for 
Idiots at Syracuse, and State Incbriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton. Principal among the seats of education are 
Columbia, Union, Hamilton, Hobart, 8t. John's, and 
Genesee colleges; and the universities of New York, 
Madison, Rochester, Troy, Cornell, and Albany, excln- 
sive of the U. 8. Military School at West Point, N. Y. 
State was originally the heritage of the Iroquois or 
“Five Nations." In 1609 Champlain discovered the lake 
which has since borne his name, and in the same year, 
Henry Hudson sailed up the great water-highway of 
the State, the regions around which were claimed. by 
the Dutch, who gave them the name of New Netherlands. 
In 1664 the Dutch were ousted by the English, who re- 
christened the country New York, in honor of the Duke 
of York (James II), who bad been granted a charter 
of the same by the Crown, For years afterwards the 
State became a battle-ground for the French and Eng- 
lish, In 1759 their hostilities came to an end by the sur- 
render of Canada to the last-named nation. From 1775 
to 1783, New York city and Long Island were held by 
the British after having been evacuated by the Ameri- 
can Revolutionists. The first Constitution of the State 
was framed in 1777, and revised in the years 1801, 1821, 
1816, and 1877. In 1817 slavery was finally declared ex- 
tinct in the State. 

New York, a large and important city of the above State, 
and commercial metropolis of the New World, occu- 
pies the whole of the island of Manhattan lying bet. 
Hudson and East rivers, in the S.E. corner of the State 
of New York, 18 m. from the Atlantic, with which it 
connects by New York Bay, in N. Lat. 409 42/ 43”, W. 
Lon. 74° 0’ 3”. The harbor of N. F., forming the inner 
portion of its bay, is one of the safest and finest com- 
mercial natural basins known, is strongly fortified, and 
has light-houses at its respective entrances. Manhat- 
tan Island is separated from the mainland of the State 
by Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvel Creek. Built on 
a long, narrow, and gently-undulating spit of land, N. 
F., viewed from seaward, presents little that is striking 
"w picturesque 4e the eye of the spectator. The city, 
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as Been internally, is characterized by all those salient 
features of space, development, and architectural at- 
traction, which unite in giving it its metropolitan 
rank. Broadway, its chief street, and one of the finest 
thoroughfares in the world, extends the whole length 
of the city for a distance of 6 m., and is lined through- 
out, on either side, by handsome stores and houses. 
I prapa of the nineteen public squares and parks 
of N. F. is the Central Park, a magnificently and pic- 
turesquely laid out demesne of 843 acres. Among the 
most noticeable buildings are City Hall, Court-House, 
Stock Exchange, Custom-House, Post-Office, U. 8. Sub- 
Treasury building, the Roman Catholic cathedral of 8t. 
Patrick, and Trinity and other churches, without par- 
ticularizing the numerous splendid theatres, hotels, 
hospitals, colleges, &c., which serve to complete the 
requirements of a large and wealthy urban centre. As 
a manufacturing place, JN. Y. carries on various and 
important industries, embracing the chief articles of 
fabrication and use required by civilized life. Com- 
mercially, its trade is only surpassed by that of London 
and Liverpool; it constitutes the main American em- 
porium, and is the entrepót of a vast and yearly in- 
creasing export and import traffic, WN. F., too, be- 
sides being the financial focus of the Union, is the port 
at which the bulk of immigrants into the U. States 
arrive, in 1880 their numbers amounted to 400,000. 
Alter the discovery of the island of Manhattan by 
Hudson in 1609, the Dutch permanently settled upon ít 
in 1623, and gave it the name of New Amsterdam. In 
1664 it was taken possession of by the English, who re- 
christened it by its present name. In 1673 the Dutch 
retook the city, and, naming it New Orange, held it fer 
a year, when it reverted to their immediate predeces- 
sors. In 1776, during the War of the Revolution, N. F. 
was occupied by British troops from Aug. 26 till Nov. 
25,1783. Since that period it has progressed in size, 
wealth, and population, till it has become the third city 
in the world. 

New Zealand, (zi'lind,) a British colony in the 8. 
Pacific Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 349 48’ and E. Lon. 1699-1799, 
1t consists of three islands, formerly known as New 
Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster, but more pro 
erly known as the Northern, Southern, and Stewart's 
Islands ; together with a number of small adjacent islets. 
The whole group is upwards of 1,200 m. long, and 200 
broad; its coast-line extends over 1,000 leagues, and 
the entire area of the colony is 106,260 sq. miles, or 
68,000,000 acres, of which two-thirds are fittea for agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing. The surface of the princi- 
pal islands is diversified, being mountainous in some 
parts and undulating in others, The N. and 8. islands 
are divided by Cook Strait; that of Furneaux separat- 
ing the mainland of the latter from Stewart's Island, 
The best harbors are in the northern district, between 
North Cape and Cape Colville, in which are found the 
magnificent ports of Mongonui, Wangarei, Auckland, 
and the Bay of Islands. At the S. end of the island, 
however, is the excellent harbor of Wellington. N. Z. 
is rich in minerals, iron being largely found; gold is 
also a prominent article of export. In 1882 an Inter- 
national Exhibition was beld at Christ Church, the 
buildings covering over 4 acres, The crops are chiefiy 
those of the cereals and flax; the tota! quantity of 
land under agriculture amounting to 900,604 acres, 
Flax, resin (under the name of Kaori gum), and 
timber suited to ship-building. are among the chief ex. 
ports. C. Wellington. Portions of these islands were 
explored by Tasman in 1642, and afterwards visited by 
Cook in 1777, who took jon of them in the name 
of the English crown. They were first settled by Euro- 
pears in 1814, and in 1840 N. Z. was, by Royal letters- 
patent, erected into a separate colony, distinct from New 
South Wales. White population, 256,157; native, 38.540, 

Ney, MICHEL, (nd,) PRINCE DE LA Moskowa, and DUO pa 
ELcHINGEN, a distinguished marshal of France, B. at 
Sarrelouis, 1769, fought his way up from the ranks to 
the grade of general of division, and won high laurels 
in the campaigns in Germany and Switzerland, 1799, 
In the next year he contributed to the victory of Ho- 
henlinden ; in 1805 won that of Elchingen; in 1806 he 
played an important part at Jena, and in the same year 
took Magdeburg. In 1809 he gained snccesses in Spain 
at Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, and in 1812 command- 
ed the centre of the French army at the battle of Bos 
rodino, or the Mosk wa, and directed the retreat of the 
rear-guard from Russia. In 1813 he shared in the vic. 
tories of Lützen, Bautzen, and Dresden, and later waa 
defeated by Bernadotte at Dennewitz. After the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon in 1814, N. gave in his adhesion to 
the Bourbons, rejoined the Emperor on his return from 
Elba, and led the charge of the Old Quard at Waterl 
where he had several killed under him. Tried 
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for treason before the Chamber of Peers, after the sec- | Nice, (nës) pe Nizza,] a beautifully situated city and 


vnd restoration, he was sentenced to death, and shot, 
Dec. 7, 1815. 

Nez Percé, (na-pür-sa',) in Idaho 
area, 0,500 sq. m.; C. Lewiston. 

Nez Percés, (-pür-siz',) or SAPTANS, a tribe of North 
Amer. Indians, having their habitat in Idaho „ina 
region b. E. by the Rocky Mts., W. by the Blue Mts., N. 
by the Clearwater river, and 8. by the Salmon River Mts. 

N'Gami, (Lake,)(n'ya’me,) situate in S. Africa, near 
the N.E. border of the Kalikaree Desert, is bet. 8. Lat. 
229 10'-239 10’ E., is 70 miles in length, with a mean 
breadth of 20 m. It was discovered by Dr. Livingstone 
iu 1849. 

Niagara, (ni-dg'a-rah, a river of N. America, form- 
ing that portion of the 8t. Lawrence (q. v.) which con- 
nects Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is only remarkable 
for its famous FALLS — the Horse-shoe, on the Canadian 
side, and the American, on that of the U. States. These 
cataracts are separated by an island in the centre of 
the stream. The first-named fall is 600 yds. in width, 
and has a vertical descent of 158 ft.; the latter, 200 yds. 
broad, is 164 ft. in perpendicular height. The depth of 
water is much greater on the Canadian than the Ameri- 
can side, and from thore, too, the coup d'ail is the finest, 
So much has been written about N., that, in a work of 
this kind, a detailed description would be unnecessary. 
The Stateof N.Y., at a costof $1,500,000, purchased, in 
1885, the land in the vicinity of the Fallsfora public park. 

Niagara Falls Power Works. The water power 
of Niagara Falls has been'in part utilized for the pro- 
duetion of electricity by means of a tunnel, turbine 
wheels and dynamos. Work began on the tunnel in 
1890, and was completed in 1598, the tunnel being 7 ,000 
feet long, 70.) feet in average depth, and 21 feet high. 
1t is of horseshoe shape, 18 feet 10 inches in greatest 
width. A canal 1,400 feet long conveys the water of 
the river to the power-house. There are 14 turbines, 
each to develop 7,000 horse-power. The dynamos are 
of 5,000 horse-powereach. The power from this station 
is conveyed as electricity on wires to manufactories 
situated at Niagara and Buffalo. 

Nibelungen-Lied, (ne-be-liing’én-iéd.) [Ger., song 
of the Nibelungen.] (Zit) An anc. German epic m 
which recounts the atory of the wooing of Chriemhild, 
sister of King Günther, by Siegfried, son of Siegmund, 
the “ Achilles” of Scandinavian mythology, after hav- 
ing vanquished the royal race of Nibelungen-land, and 

ned iou of their treasure. English transla- 
tions of this celebrated poem have been published by 
Birch (1848), and Lettsom (1850). 

Nieren, (ni-se'ah,) or Nice. (Anc. Geog.) A city of 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, on the E. shore of the Lake As- 
cania, had its name changed by Lysimachus from Heli- 
core to Nica, in honor of his wife of that name, 
daughter of Antipater. This city was the seat of two 
Councils, (325, 778.) See Nicene Creep. 

Nicaragua, (nik-a-rah'gwah,) a republican State of 
Central America, situate bet. N. Lat. 10° 45/-159, W. 
Lon. 83° 20-879 30’, and b. N. and N.W. by Honduras, 
W. by the Caribbean Sea, S. by Costa Rica, and W. by 
the Pacific Ocean. Area, 57,000 sq. miles, including a 
large portion, geographically, of the Mosquito Terri- 
tory. Its surface is in many parts densely wooded, and 
is traversed by two mountain-ranges running parallel 
with the Pacific coast-line. Chief rivers. The Bluefields, 
Regovia, and San Juan. Soil very rich, producing sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, tobacco, fruits, drugs, ginger, &c. 
The pastures are abundant, and support vast herds of 
cattle. The N. part is rich in minerals, producing 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead; but, in consequence 
of the unstable govt. of the country, they are ineffi- 
ciently worked. Mahogany and other valuable woods 
constitute a leading item of export. Chief towns. Mana- 
gua (the cap.), St. Leon, and Greytown. This region, 

iscovered by the Spaniards in 1521, remained in their 
possession for 3 centuries, when, in 1821, it made a des- 
perate struggle for and gained its independence, becom- 
ing the 2d State of the Central American Confederation. 
In 1839 it became an indep. republic, and has since re- 
mained in a chronic state of political discord, which, in 
1851, culminated in civil war. It has an army of about 
13,000 men. Pop. 400,000. — LAKE or N., a large inland 
expanse of water in the above State, occupying an area 
of abt. 4,500 sq. m.; length 110 m.; width 40 m. It is 
embedded among mountains, receives numerous 
streams, and is studded with islands and volcanic islets 
Nicaragua Canal. A ship-canal which it is pro- 
to excavate across Nicaragua from the Atlantic 

to the Pacific, taking advantage of Lake Nicaragua and 
of rivers flowing east and west. Surveys have been 
made and some preliminary work done, but the great 
estimated cost has as yet hindered any active operations. 
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seaport of France, dept. Alpes-Maritimes, on the Medi- 
terranean, 95 m. S.W. of Genoa, From the geniality of 
its climate it is a favorite resort of pulmonary invalida, 
and was annexed to France by Sardinia iu .550, in part 
compensation for assistance rendered her io he expul- 
sion of the Austrians from Lombardy. Po} . 50,180. 

Nicene Creed, (The,) (ni'seen.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 
confession of faith drawn up by the assembled Council 
of Nicwa, 325 a. p, in which the consubstantiality of 
the Father and Son is asserted against the Arians. It 
was introduced into the ritual of the Church of Rome, 
in 1014, and has been adopted by the Anglican Church. 

Nicephorus, (ni-s¢//o-riis,) the name of the following 
Byzantine emperors: — N. I. conspired against the Em- 
press Irene, and usurped the throne in 802. Killed in 
battle, 811.— N. II. (PHocas), after marrying the widow 
of Romanus II., assumed the purple, and after gaining 
victories over the Saracens in Asia, was murdered by 
John Zimisces in 969. — V. ILI. 
(BorANIATES) deposed Michael 
Ducas in 1078, and made him- 
self emperor, from which dig- 
nity he was ousted by Alexis 
Comnenus, in 1081. 

Niche, (nich.) [From It. nic- 
chia.) A hollow or recess in 
a wall, for the reception of a 
statue or bust (Fig. 495). 

Nicholas, (nik’o-lds,) the 
pontifical name assumed by 
the following: viz.,— N. I. s. 
Benedict IlI. in the Papal 
chair, 858 a. D. During his 
pontificate occurred a schism 
between the Greek and Latin 
Churches. D. 867. — N. II. 
(Gerard of Burgundy) s. 
Stephen IX. in 1059. D. 1061. 
— N. ILI. (Giovanni Gaetani) 
s. John XXI. in 1277. D. 1280. 
— N. 1V. (Jerome of Ascoli) 8. 
Honorius IV. 1288. D. 1292. A 
—N. V. (Thomas ef Sarzana) minm 
8. Eugenius IV. in 1447, re- vm 
stored peace to the Western 
Church, and founded the 
library of the Vatican. D. 1455. 

Nich’olas F., EMPEROR or 
ALL THE Russias, 3d son of Paul I., was B. at St. Peters- 
burg in 1796, and s. his brother, Alexander T., in 1825, 
his elder brother Constantine, the next heir, having 
renounced his right thereto. The accession of N. was 
not, however, accomplished without disorder ; a revolt 
of those who favored liberalism costing much bloodshed 
and the banishment of many nobles, ere it was sup- 
pressed. The record of this reign is one of unbridled 
despotism and territorial aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of all claims of liberty and justice. In 1827 the 
prov. of Erivan was ceded by Persia under force of 
arms; in the year following war was declared against 
Turkey, Adrianople taken, and a considerable territory 
bordering on the Euxine wrested from the Porte; in 
1830 a rising for Polish independence was quelled with 
sanguinary violence; and, later, N. inaugurated a long 
war, having for its object the acquisition of the Trans- 
Caucasus, and intervened in favor of Austria in the war 
for Hungarian liberty. In 1853,in pursuance of re- 
newed designs against the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, N. demanded of Turkey the right of protec- 
torate over all its subjects professing the Greek re- 
ligion. This demand refused, Russia declared war by 
crossing the Pruth and Danube into Turkish territory, 
1853. This movement commenced tie Crimean War, 
1854-6, during which N. died, March 2, 1855, and was s. 
by his son Alexander II. 

Nich'olas, in Kentucky, a N.E. co.; area, 300 sq. m.; 
Capital, Carlisle.—In W. Virginia, a S.central co. ; area, 
600 bq. ın ; C. Summerville. 

Nich'olas, (St.,) the patron of Russia, was bishop of 
Myre, in Lycia, flourished in the 3d cent., and suffered 
persecution under Diocletian. 

Nich’olas, (St..) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. 
Flanders, 20 m. E.N.E. of Ghent. Its flax market is 
one of the most important in Europe. Pop. 23,388. 

Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia, was born May 6 (old 
style), 1568; as grand duke he traveled in his boyhood 
in Europe and Asia: while in Japan he was attacked 
by a policeman, and saved from death by Prince George 
of Greece, his companion in travel. He entered the 
army at 18, and was married to Princess Alix of Hesse, 
Nov. 26, 1894. His accession to the throne took place 
Nov.1, 1894, on the death of his father, Alexander III, 
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Nickel, (Xl) ([Ger., a good-for-nothing fellow.| 
(Chem.) A metal which miners, being disappointed in 
not finding it to be copper, as they expected from the 
color of its ore, in contempt called kupfernickel (worth- 
less coprer;. It is white, ductile, and malleable; it 
may be ırawn into wire, or rolled into plates, but a 
very smal quantity of arsenic destroys its ductility. 
It is attracted by the magnet, and, like iron, may be 
magnetized. Its sp. gr., when hammered, is 8'82. Itis 
somewhat more fusible than iron; is not affected by 
air or moisture at ordinary temperatures, but is slowly 
oxidized at a red heat. It is found in meteoric iron, 
but is obtained chiefly from kupfernickel, its sulphuret, 
and the ores of cobalt, with which it is associated. Its 
equivalent is 29-6. It forms salts with sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, Symbol Ni. 

Nicobar Istands, (nik’o-bdr-,)an archipelago in the 
Indian Ocean, situate nearly midway bet. the Andaman 
group and Sumatra, N. Lat. 39-10, E. Lon. 939-949. It 
consists of 7 large and 12 smaller islands, hill y, fertile, 
but unhealthy, 

Nicolaieff, (nik-o-IGcf.) a river-port and naval arsenal 
of Russia, govt. Kherson, at the junction of the Bug 
with the Ingul, 20 miles above the embouchure of the 
former river into the Dnieper. Pop. 67,972. 

Nicolet, (ne’ko-la,) in Canada, a central co. of prov. 
Quebec; C. Becancour. Pop. 23,262. — A town of the 
above county, 54 miles N.N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 
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2,797. 

Nicollet, (eee ies) in Minnesota, a S. central co.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. 8t. Peter. 

Nicol Prism, (nik’dl prizm.) (Opt.) A prism of Ice- 
land spar, employed in the inspection of the phenomena 
of polarized light. 

Nicomedes, PHILOPATOR, (ntk-o-me'deez,) a king of 
Lad gee who, in 74 B. c., bequeathed his kingdom to 

me. 

Nicomedia, (nik-o-me'de-ah.) (Anc. G 
city of antiquity, C. of Bithynia, at the N.E. corner of 
the Gulf of Astacus (/smid), in the Propontos, was 
founded by Nicomedes I., abt. 264 n. c. 

Nicopoli, (ne-kóp'o-le,) or Nicopous, a fortified city of 
Turkey in Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 56 m. 
W. of Rustchuk. Its foundation dates from the time 
of Trajan. Pop. 10,000. 

Nicopolis, (ne-kdp’o-lis.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Greece, 
in Epirus, on the Ambracian Gulf, fonnded 31 p.c. by 
the Emperor Augustus in honor of his victory at Ac- 
tium over Mark Antony. There were several other 
towns of this name in antiquity. ; 

Nicosia, (ne-ko'zhe-ah,) a town of 8. Italy, in the island 
of Sicily, p. Catania, 14 miles N.E. of Castro-Giovanni. 
Pop. 15,071. — The capital of the island of Cyprus, 
seated in a fine plain, bounded by lofty mountains. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Nicotiana, (ne-ko-she-ah'/nah.) [From Jean Nicot, who 
introduced the tobacco-plant into France, about 1560.) 
(Bot.) A genus of stickly-leaved herbaceous plants, O. 
Solanacer, natives of tropical America and Eastern 
Asia, several of which are extensively grown to furnish 
Tobacco, The best known species is N. tabacum,a hand- 
some plant, 3 to 6 feet high, with large, oblong, lance- 
Bhaped leaves, : " 
covered with mi- 
nute hairs, on the 
suminit of which 
a gland is placed, 
which secretes 
the viscid fluid 
that invests the 4 
surface of the 
plant. The flow- 
ers are in panicles 
on the end of the 
stem. The corolla 
is more than an 
inch in length, 
funnel - shaped, 
with a distended 
throat, and of a 
pretty roseor pink 
hue. This species 
is largely cultivat- 
ed in our Sonthern States, especially in Virginia — 
also in China, Holland, Frauce, various parts of Ger- 
many, &c. Tobacco contains an extremely poisonous 
substance called nicotine. This, when extracted by 
the chemist, is a colorless liquid with alkaiine prop- 
erties and an acrid burning taste. This ingredient, as 
well as a concrete oily substance called nicotianin, ex- 
ists in the unpurified oil which is formed when tobacco 
is burned. Tobacco in poisonous doses, or when taken 
im any form by those unaccustomed to its use, produces 
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Fig. 406. — NICOTIANA TABACUM. 
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(according to the quantity taken and the mode of 
taking) nausea, vomiting, purging, giddiness, remark» 
able languor and relaxation of the muscles, and in 
extreme cases cold sweats, fainting, convulsions, and 
death. Nevertheless, its moderate use is in many in- 
stances beneficial, from the sedative effects it produces. 
Its power of allaying hunger is also well attested, 
There can be no question, however, that the abuse of 
this substance does, at the present day, produce much 
serious impairment, first of the digestive organs, then 
of the nervous system, till at length the whole frame 
participates in the ill effects derived from what, under 
per restraint, would be beneficial, or at all eventa 
armless. Smoking is a custom of very great antiquity 
in both hemispheres, although previous to the discov- 
ery of America it was not common among the inhabit- 
ants of the Old World, and tbe substances smoked 
were either hemp or euch herbs as coltsfoot. But when 
Columbus and his followers landed in Cuba in 1492, 
they discovered the now far-famed tobacco in common 
use among the natives; and subsequent explorers 
found that it was spread over the whole continent of 
America, where it had been cultivated from time im- 
memorial. The pleasantly soothing effects of this new 
herb were so enticing that it soon found patrons among 
the adventurers, and in an almost incredibly short time 
after their return to Spain, tobacco-amoking began to 
be practised in Europe; but it did not gain much 
ground among the nations of the North until the fa- 
mous Sir Walter Raleigh and his companions intro- 
duced the custom into England in 1586. At first it met 
with the most violent opposition : kings prohibited it; 
popes fulminated bulls against it; and sultans sen- 
tenced smokers to the most cruel kinds of death. Per- 
secution, however, only helped to spread it. In spite 
of all penalties the custom rapidly progressed, until, 
at the present day, it may be said to be universally 
practised by both civilized and uncivilized man — to- 
bacco, of all the varied productions of the earth, being 
the substance most universally used by mankind. A 
great number of varieties are recognized, and mostly 
distinguished by the country from which they are de- 
rived. Thus, we have American tobacco, from Mary. 
land, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky, which is exported 
in hogsheads, the leaves being tied together in bundles 
called “ hands;" from Venezuela, the kinds known as 
Varinas, Orinoco, and Cumana ; from New Granada, the 
Columbian ; from Cuba, the Cuban and Havana, &c. 
Buenos Ayres, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Peru, &c., 
and in Europe, Holland, France, Germany, Turkey 
(Salonica), Italy, Greece, &c., furnish also large sup- 
plies of tobacco. Asiatic tobaccos come principally 
from India, the Philippine Islands (Manilla), Latakia, 
and occasionally from Persia (Shiraz). The first pro- 
cess Which the leaves undergo after gathering, is that 
of sweating for three or four days, after which the 
plants are hung iu airy sheds to dry, and then placed 
in heaps and again sweated for one or two weeks, and 
while slightly moist packed for exportation. Before 
being used, it is manufactured into cut and roll tobacco 
for smoking and chewing, into cigars and chervots, 
und into snuff. For cutting, the tobacco is meistened 
and pressed into hard cakes, and then cut by machin- 
ery. The principal varieties are Bird's-eye, which con- 
tains portions of the stalk ; Sheg, prepared from dark- 
colored Virginian or Kentucky leaves ; Cunaster, or Ka- 
naster (derived from the Spanish canastra, a basket, be- 
cause it was imported in baskets), coarsel y-cut Ohio, 
German, Farinas, or Havana leaves; Returns, which 
consists of the refuse of the various processes of manu- 
facture; and other kinds known by the name of the 
countries from which they are derived. Of roll to- 
baccos, the principal kinds are Pigtail, Negro-head, 
and Cavendish. Pigtail is the damp leaves spun into 
cord upon a wheel. The varieties of cigars and che- 
roots are too numerous for mention. Cigars are made 
by rolling fragments of leaves called fillings in a strip 
of leaf, and then winding a finer strip spirally round 
it. Forall the above purposes, except for Bird's-eye, 
the leaves are stripped of their midribs, technically 
termed stalks, and these are used in enuff-makinr; but 
some snuffs are made from the entire leaves, Scotch, 
lrish, and Welsh high-dried &nuffs are dried or roasted 
previous to grinding, but Rappees are ground mist. 
he U. 8. produced in 1880, 472,661,150 Ibs. of tobacco, 
from a total of 635,841 acres. Ky. leading with 171,120,784 
lbs , next Va., with 79,988,868 Ibs., Penn. with 36,943,272 
lbs., Ohio 34.735,235 Ibs., Tenn. 29.365,052 Ibs.. fol'wd by 
Md. and N. €. in nearly eq. amounts of abt. 26,000,000 Iba, 
Nicotine, (nik’o-teen.) (Chem.) See NICOTIANA. 

Nicoya, (ne-koi'vh,) a peninsula and gulf of Centra? 
America, on the X, coast of Rica; N. Lat. 9? 40, 
W. Lon. 869, 
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Nietation, (ntk-ta'shiin,) or Nrotitation. [From L. 
sicto, Lwink.) (Med.) Winking of the eyes, caused by 
weakness of the optical nerve. 

Niebuhr, BerTHOLD Gerora, (nee'boor,) an eminent 
German critic and historian, B. at Copenhagen, 1776; D. 
1831. His great fame rests upon his History of Rome 
(1827), one of the most profound works of modern times. 

Niel, ApoLPmE, (ne-dl',) a marshal of France, n. in Haute- 
Garonne, 1802, after attaining the rank of general of 
division, successfully conducted the operations against 
Bomarsund in 1854, and in the following year directed 
the artillery and engineers at the reduction of Sebas- 
topol. He contributed to the victories of Magenta and 
Solferino in 1859, and became minister of war in 1867. 
D. 1869. 

Niemeewlez, JULIAN URSIN, (ne-ai m'tsd-vich,) a Polish 
statesman and author, B. in Lithuania, 1759, after par- 
ticipating in his country's struggle for liberty, accom- 
panied Kosciusko to the U. States in 1797, and after his 
return was appointed by the Emperor Alexander presi- 
dent of the committee chosen to draw up the Polish 
Constitution. D. in Paris, 1841. Among his prominent 
writings may be cited the Historical Songs of Poland, 
and a History of the Reign of Sigismund IL. 

Niello, (ne-él'lo.) See ENGRAVING. 

Niemen, (ne/mén,) a river of Russian Poland, having 
its source in the govt. Minsk, and finding its em- 
bouchure in the Frische-Haff, by two mouths, 30 m. W. 
of Tilsit, after a N.W. course of 400 m. 

Niepee de St. Victor, CLAUDE FELIX ABEL, (ne-/ps 
da sdn vák-tór',) an eminent French chemist and photog- 
rapher, B. near Chalons-sur-Sadne, in 1805, In 1847 he 
discovered a method of transferring images to glass 
prepared with albumen or starch ; and, later, invented 
a new process of heliography. D. 1870. 

Nigella, (nijél/lah.) A gen. of plants, O. Ranunculacete, 
to which the English name of Fennel-flower has been 
given in consequence of their finely-cut leaves resem- 
bling those of fennel. The seeds of JN. sativa, which 
have a strong pungent fennel-like odor, and an aro- 
matic somewhat acrid oily taste, are commonly used in 
Eastern countries for seasoning curries and other dishes, 
and the Egyptians spread them over bread or put them 
on cakes like comfits, the ladies considering them to 
posseas the property of augmenting the embonpoint so 
much admired by the Egyptian male sex. 

Niger, (nijür,) or QuosRA, a great river of W. Africa, 
rising in the Mandingo country, N. Lat. 8°, W. Lon. 6°, 
and emptying into the Bight of Benin, after a devious 
course of 2,300 miles, during which it passes through 
Bambarra, Timbuctoo, and the country of the Fellahs. 
The Tchadda is its pp. affluent. Its source, long an 
object of speculation and exploration, was discovered 
by Richard Lander, in 1830, 

Night-hawNK. (Zo.) See GoAT-SUOKER. 

Nightingale, (nitin-gàl) See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Night/mare. (Med.) See INCUBUS, 

Night'shade. (Bot) See ATROPA. 

Nigritia, (ne-grish’yah.) See SOUDAN, 

Nijni-Nov rod, (nizh'/ne-nóv'gór-ód,)a city of Russia 
in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, at the confluence 
of the voles and Oka rivers, is noted for its great annual 
fair, held in July, which forms the grand commercial 
mart of the inland trade of the empire. Pop. 40,742. 

Nijni-Tagilsk, (-tah-gilzk’,) a mining-town of Euro- 
pemn Russia, govt. Perm, on the Tagil, in the Ural Mts., 

50 m. E. of Perm. 

Nile, (niL) [From L. Nilus.) A large and celebrated 
river of África, formed by the confluence, in N. Lat. 
16° 34’, E. Lon. 32°, of two great branches, the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, or “ Blye River” (often called the Blue Nile), and 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, or “White River" (White Nile). 
The first-mentioned arm rises in Abyssinia, in N, Lat. 
10? 59' 25" N., and E. Lon. 36? 55' 30", and taking a N. 
course through the Lake of Dembea, joins the Bahr-el- 
Abiad at Khartoum, after being in some places broken 
by cataracts. The White Nile (so named from the milk 
color of its waters) has been traced as far to the S.W. 
of the continent as N. Lat. 10°, E. Lon. 29°. The real 
sources of the N. were, until recently, supposed to lie 
in Lakes Victoria N'yanza and Albert N'yanza, discov- 
ered by the English explorers Grant und Speke. In 
June, 1872, however, intelligence received from Dr. 
Livingstone, the famous African explorer, stated that 
he had arrived within 180 m. of the Chambesi River, in 
N. Lat. 11°, where he had reason to believe lay the 
qu of this mysterious stream. After the union of 

e two branches at Khartoum, the N. forms one nd 
main river, taking a generally winding course N., as 
far as Edab, in Dongola, in N. Lat. 18°, where it forms 
what is called the Great Bend. Thence flowing through 
& country rich in architectural trophies of the past, 
and rendered highly fertile by its annual inunda- 
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tions, the N. empties into the Mediterranean by a delta 
of seven mouths, of which that of Rosetta, the princi. 
al one, has a width of 1,800 ft., with a depth of 5 feet 
n the dry season. Total length, 3,500 m. from Vic- 
toria N'yanza, or 4,500 m. from Lat. 12° 8. 

Niles, in Michigan, a town of Berrien co. 

Nimbus, (nim'büs) [L.arain-cloud.] (Meteor. See 
CLovp. — ( Fine Arts.) The halo or circle of luminous 
rays placed by painters round the heads of persons of 
their representing, as a mark of divinity or sanctity. 

Nimeguen, (ne-ma’gén,) a fortified city of Holland, 
p. Guelderland, on the Waal, 10 m. 8. of Arnhem, cole- 
brated for the treaty of peace entered into here bee 
tween France and Holland in 1678. Pop. 23,305. 

Nimes, (neemz,) a handsome manuf. sy of France, C. 
of dept. Gard, 23 m. S.W. of Avignon. It presents nu- 
merous fine Roman remains. Pop. 60,240. 

Nimrod, (nim'ród,) grandson of Ham, supposed te 
have been the founder of Babylon, and also the first 
king and the first conqueror. In the Scripture, he is 
called *a mighty hunter before the Lord." 

Nineveh, (nin'eva-) (Auc. Geog.) A celebrated city, 
anciently the C. of Assyria, supposed to have been 
founded by Nimrod, abt. p.c. 2218, (or by Ninus, 2182,) 
and destroyed by Cyaxares in 625. The English archge- 
ologist, Mr. Layard, succeeded, in 1845, in making ex- 
cavations on its site, which gave to the world antiqua- 
rian remains of great interest and value. 

Ningpo. a -pó',) a flourishing city and seaport of 
China, p. Che-Kiang, at the junction of the rivers Yaon 
and Kin, 46 m. S.E. of Hang-choo-foo. Its trade is open 
to Europeans, and it ranks as the fourth commercial 
emporium in the empire. Pop. 250,000. 

Ninth, (niuth.) (From A.S. nigetha.) (Mus.) The next 
interval above the octave, being the same interval 
which, an octave lower, is termed the second. 

Ninus, (ni'nüs,) (Gr. Ninos, ] the supposed founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy, and builder of the city of Nine- 
veh, flourished abt. 2048 B. c., and was husband of the 
famous Semiramis (q. v.). 

Niobe, (ni'o-be.) ( Myth.) The daughter of Tantalus, 
king of Lydia, by 
a nymph. She 
had six sons and 
six daughters, 
and boasting 
herself superior 
to Latona, who 
had borne only 
two children, 
Apollo and Di- 
ana, to avenge 
their mother, 
slew all the chil- 
dren of N., who, 
in her grief, wept 
herselfinto 
stone, A group 
representin; a 
and her children 
was discovered 
at Rome in 1583, 
and is now in 
Florence. Some 
of the sculptures 
are very beauti- 
ful (see Fig. 497). 
Even the ancient 
Romans were in 
doubt whether 
the work pro- 
ceeded from Sco- 

or Praxiteles. 

Niobium, (ni-o'- 
be-um,) or COLUM- Fig. 497. — NIOBE TRYING TO PROTEO? 
BIUM. (Chem.) A HER LAST DAUGHTER. 


metal obtained (Copied from the celebrated group at 
Floren.) 
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from a rare, dark- 
gray, hard, crys- 
talline mineral known as columbite, occurring in Mas. 
sachusetts. It forms a white powder, sparingly soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Niobrara (ni-o-bra’rah) River, or L'Eau gui Court, 
a stream having its rise in Wyoming Ter., and empty- 
ing into the Missouri, at Niobrara in L'Eau qui Court 
co., Nebraska, after a course of 500 m, 

Niph'om. See JAPAN. 

Nipple, (nip'pl) (Anat) See BREAST. 

Nisan, (ni'sin.) [Heb.] The first month of the Jewish 
civil year, co! onding with the month of April. 

Nisroch, (nis'rók.) (Myth A god of the Assyrians, 
represented as an ido} in human form, but with the 
head and wings of dn eagle. 
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Witrate, (ni'tràt) (Chem. A combination of nitric 
acid with a base. For the most part they crystallize 
readily, they are all soluble in water, and are generally 
neutral to test-paper. When heated they readily de- 
compose, evolving for the most part a mixture of oxy- 
gen and oxides of nitrogen; heated with combustible 
bodies they deflagrate violently, and sometimes explode. 
The following are the most important nitrates. N. of 
Culcium. A salt which is formed naturally in many 

rts of the world, and artificially in some countries, 
Py imitating the conditions of nature. When heaps of 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, mixed with 
clay, chalk, ashes, &c., and moistened with urine, soap- 
buds, &c., are exposed to the air for some years, decom- 
position takes place, and the nitrogenous matters oxi- 
dize to nitric acid, which, uniting with the calcium of 
the chalk, forms NV. of calcium. The solution from the 
lixiviated mass is mixed with a potassium salt to de- 
compose the calcinm salt, and evaporated down, when JN. 
of potassium crystallizes out. These beds are called arti- 
ficial nitre beds or saltpetre plantations, and are largely 
employed in Europe. — N. of m, called also nitre 
reg saltpetre (KO.NO;). A white inodorous salt of a 
cooling bitter taste, crystallizing in- long six - sided 
prisms which are anhydrous and very soluble in water, 
and readily crystallized therefrom. .N. of potassium 
melts below a red-heat without further change, solidify- 
ing on cooling to a hard white mass known in com- 
merce as sal-prunellz. At a red-heat oxygen is given 
off, N. of potassium being left, and if the heat is con- 
tinued nitrogen is evolved with the oxygen. When 
heated with combustible substances deflagration takes 
place; on this property its use in the manufacture of 
gunpowder and pyrotechnic mixtures depends. W. of 
potassium is found as a natural product in many parts 
of the world, where its formation is still going on. It 
is also prepared in enormous quantities by decomposing 
NV. of sodium with carbonate of potassium or caustic 
potash, when a double decomposition takes place, and 
N. of potassium is separated by crystallizing. — N. of 
Silver (AgO.NO;), known also as lunar caustic, lapis in- 
Jfernalis. A salt crystallizing in colorless trimetric 
crystals very soluble in cold water. When mixed with 
organic matter and exposed to light, reduction of silver 
to the metallic state takes place. This property is 
taken advantage of in photography. N. of silver forms 
insoluble compounds with many kinds of animal matter, 
and is then gradually reduced to the state of metal, 
with oxidation of the organic substance; on this ac- 
count N. of silver is used as a caustic, as it rapidly de- 
stroys organization and vitality when applied to the 
moist surface of the body. — JN. of Sodium, called also 
Chili saltpetre, Cubic nitre (NaO.NOs). A salt crystalliz- 
ing in obtuse rhombohedrons which closely approach 
cubes, hence the name cubic nitre. It is deliquescent 
in moist air, and dissolves readily in water; it behnves 
with heat in a similar manner to N. of potassium. 
Owing to its low price, it is largely used in the manu- 
facture of saltpetre and nitre, and also for manure. 

Nitre, (ni'tr.) [Ur. nitron.] (Chem.) See NITRATE. 

Ni'trie Acid. (Chem.) A compound which, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, cannot exist except in combina- 
tion at least with water: the nitric acid of the shops, 
termed aqua fortis, is united with more or less of that 
fluid. It is colorless, unless it contains nitrous acid; 
exposed to the light, it gradually becomes of a yellow 
or reddish tint, according to the quantity of nitrous 
acid formed by decomposition of the nitric acid. It 
is intensely corrosive, produces painful sores if brought 
in contact with the animal body; and, though re- 
moved with great rapidity, stains the skin and nails 
yellow. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, dissolving 
most of the metals, after oxidizing them; but it is 
worthy of notice that when its sp. gr. is 1-487, it has not 
the least action on tin, though. if stronger or weaker, 
it oxidizes it rapidly, nitrous gas being evolved with 
almost explosive violence. It has very recently been 
obtained in the anhydrous state, which chemists long 
considered to be impossible. It is in the form of six- 
sided prisms, which are perfectly clear and colorless ; 
they become very hot in water, and dissolve in that 
fluid without imparting to it any color or disengaging 
any gas. Nitric acid is obtained by acting on nitrate 
of potash, or nitrate of soda, with sulphuric acid, and 
distilling off the acid which is set free. Form. NOs. 

Nitro-enlcite, (-kd/sit) (Miw) Native nitrate of 
calcium, 

Nitrogen, (ni’trojn.) (Gr. nitron, nitre; gennao, I 
produce.] (Chem.) An elementary gas, which forms 


about four-fifths of our atmosphere, the remaining Noah, (no'ah.) 
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fifth being oxygen. The two are mechanically mixed, | 


not chemically combined. It is invisible and elastic. 
It immediately extinguishes animal life whence its 
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name azote. It cannot support combustion, and @ 
lighted candle immediately ceases to burn when pl 

in it. It has no taste. It is absorbed very sparingly 
by water, and is a little lighter than atmospheric air, its 
sp. gr. being ‘9713. It is capable of combining with 
oxygen, and with different proportions of this sub- 
stance forms gaseous oxide of azote or nitreus oxide, 
nitric oxide, hyponitrous acid, nitrous acid, and nitric 
acid. Combined with hydrogen, it forms ammonia; 
and it enters into the composition of most animal sub- 
stances. Ni n can be liquefied and solidified. 

N lipegtroor me, (-glis‘iir-in.) (Chem.) A light, 
yellow, oily liquid, of sp. gr. 16, prepared by acting 
on glycerine with strong nitric acid, by which means 
three of the hydrogen atoms are removed and replaced 
by three molecules of nitric peroxide. Its composi- 

tion is CeHs(N0O4)30s. IN.-G. is a most powerful explo- 
sive agent, detonating when struck with a hammer, or 
when exposed to the detonation of fulminating mer- 
cury, &c. When cautiously heated, it decomposes with- 
out explosion. Exposed to a low temperature, N.-G. 
Íreezes to a crystalline mass, and a slight blow will 
sometimes cause the whole to explode with terrific vio- 
lence. When mixed with silica or other mineral sub- 
stance in pondon, N.-G. loses its most dangerous prop- 
erties, and is then known as Dynamite. By graduating 
the compound, the rapidity of combustion of dyna- 
mite, and its explosive power, may be increased or les- 
sened. It is not inflammuble by concussion, like gun- 
powder. It is our most powerful explosive agent, and 
its property of detonating under water renders it es- 
pecially valuable in the blasting of hard rocks, and in 
submarine operations generally. A similar compound 
is named Dualine, differing from the former ouly as re- 
gards its proportions. 

Ni'tro-hydroehlo'rie Acid. (Chem. See Hy- 
DROCHLORIC ACID. 

Nitrous Oxide, (ni'trüs óks'id.) (Chem.) A gas 
which, if respired, produces a sense of exhilaration and 
intoxication. It is popularly called laughing-gas, be- 
cause it causes a certain degree of pleasurable excite- 
ment, often accompanied by laughter, in those who in- 
hale it. It is protoxide of nitrogen, and is obtained 
by heating nitrate of ammonia, which is resolved into 
this gas and water. If breathed too long, or if it is 
not quite pure, it may produce serious consequences 





Fig.498.— PREPARATION OF NITROUS OXIDE. 


when respired; even when pure, its effects are not the 
same with persons of different temperaments. The in- 
toxication which it ordinarily produces is not followed 
by languor, or, generally speaking, by any bad effect. 
To obtain W. O., an ounce of nitrate of ammonia may 
be gently heated in a small retort (Fig. 498), when it 
melts, boils, and gradually disappears entirely in the 
forms of steam and N. O. The latter may be collected 
with slight loss over water. 

Nitrification. The natural process by which the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere is adapted to the use of 
plants. This is done by the action of bacteria in the 
soil; or, in some instances, in the roots of plants. 
These convert nitrogen gas into nitrogen compounds 
of a character assimilable by plants. The presence of 
such bacteria seems to be indispensable to plant 
growth. The theory of nitrification needs fuller ex- 

riment for its full establishment 

Nizampatam, (1:z-dm-paA-tàm',) a seaport of India, 
Brit. pres. of Madras, 30 m. S.S.E. of Guntoor. Pop. 


25,000. 

(Script.) An eminent patriarch, the 
ninth in descent after Adam, B. abt, 2950 n. c. He was 
600 years old when the grand Deluge destroyed all the 
human race except him and his family, who were 
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saved in the Ark (Gen. vii., viii., ix.), and entered into 
& new and everlasting covenant. D.at the age of 950. 

Nobility, (no-bil'ele.) [From L. nobilitas] Rank 
conferred by express authority of the governing power. 
British JV. consists only of five degrees, viz., those of 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron. The origin of N. 
ia to be attributed to various causes, for the most part to 
military tenures; in some cases, to the honors paid to 
superior ability, or to the guardians of tie mysteries 
of religion. The priestly N. of antiquity has every- 
where yielded to the superiority of military chieftains. 
In France and Germany, the origin of hereditary JN. 
dates from the downfall of the Carlovingiau dynasty ; 
in England, from the Norman Conquest, in the 10th 
and lith cent.; it afterwards spread over all Europe, 
for since that time dignities, as well as lands, have be- 
come hereditary. There is no N. in the U. States, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland. 

‘Noble, (nob.) (Numis.) An old English gold coin, 
worth $1.60, struck in the reign of Edward III., and 
stamped with the impression of a ship, which emblem 
is sup d to have been commemorative of a navul 
victory obtained by that monarch over the French at 
Sluys, in 1310. 

No'ble, in Indiana, a N.E. co.; area, 430 sq. m. ; O. Al- 
bion.—In Ohio, an E.S.E. county ; area, 440 square miles. 
Capital, Sarahsville. 

Noetuselitre, (ndk-tu-cl’e-te.) (Zodl.) The Owlet- 
moth fam., comprising thick-bodied, swift-flying moths 
which have the antennew long and tapering, rarely 
pectinated, the thorax thick, and each of the fore- 
wings marked behind the middle of the front edge with 
two spots, one round and small, the other large and 
kiðney:abapod. They are greatly attracted by light, 
and thus enter houses in great numbers on summer 
evenings. This fam. comprises the Army-worm Moths, 
the Dart Moths, aud the Spindle-worm Moths, with 
their allies. The larvæ of the Dart Moths (gen. Agro- 
tis) are well known as Cut-worms, which do great dam- 
age in the fields and gardens, by cutting off the leaves 
of plants, or by cutting down the tender plants close 
to the ground. 

Nocturn, (ndtirn.) [From L. nocturnus, belonging to 
night.) (EcL) In the Roman Catholic Church, one of 
the offices, consisting-of psalms and prayers, into which 
the service of matins is divided. 

Nocturne. [From It. nocturno.) (Mus.) A serenade, 
or piece of music performed by night, generally in the 
open air. 

Nodaway, (nód'ah-wa,) in Missouri, a N.W. co., touch- 
ing Iowa ; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Marysville. 

Node, (néd.) [From L. nodus, a knot or prominence.] 
(Ast) One of the two points in which the orbit of a 
planet intersects the ecliptic. That by which the 

lanet passes from the S. to the N. side of the ecliptic 

termed the ascending N.; the other the descending N. 
The straight line which joins these two points, and is 
formed by the intersection of the plune of the planet's 
orbit and that of the ecliptic is called the line of the 
modes. In all the planetary orbits, the line of the nodes 
has a retrograde motion from E. to W.; but it amounts 
to only a few seconds ina year. It is a necessary con- 
sequence of the mutual attraction of the heavenly 
bodies. —( Bot.) A point located upon a plant's axis, 
from which originates a leaf or leaf-bud.—(Surg.) An 
exfoliation of bone, commonly accompanied by little 
pain.—(Geom.) A small oval figure formed by the in- 
tersecting of one branch of a curve with another. — 
(Dialling.) In the gnomon of a dial, a small orifice by 
the light of which the time is indicated. —(Mus.) A 
resting-point at which a vibrating string becomes self- 
divided in producing its harmonic sounds, 

Nod'ten1 Month. See LUNAR. 

Nogging. (nog'ging.) (Arch.) Brick-work carried up 
between quarters or upright pieces, introduced to give 
to the wall or partition increased firmness and strength. 

Nola, (no'lah,) an anc. town of Italy, p. Terra-di-Lavoro, 
14 m. E.N.E. of Naples, was one of the most considera- 
ble places in Magna Grecia, and stood a three years’ 
siege against Hannibal, B. c. 216-214, Pop. 9,000. 

Noli me taugere, (nli me tdn'je-re.) [L., touch me 
not.) (Bot.) name of the gen. Impatiens, 

Nolle prosequi, (ndl-lz próse-kwe.) [L to be unwill- 
ing to prosecute.] (Law.) A term applied to a pro- 
ceeding in an action, by which the plaintiff undertakes 
to withdraw from the suit. If entered before judg- 
ment, the plaintiff may bring another action for the 
same cause against the same defendant. 

Nomads, (nóm'üdz.) [From Gr. nomos, pasturage.) A 
name applied to tribes of people whose chief occupation 
consists in the feeding and rearing of cnttle, sheep, 

oats, kc. ; and who have no settled place of habitation, 
t shift their Jocation according to the state of pasture, 
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Nomadic tribes are seldom found to abandon their mi- 
gratory life, until they are compelled to do 80 by being 
surrounded by those who reside in fixed abodes, er unlesg 
they can make themselves masters of the settlementa 
of a civilized nation. Central Asia is the principal 
eU etg of such races, in Kurdistan, Tartary, Mon- 
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ja, &c. 

Nomarehy, (no’mdr-ke.) [From Gr. nomas, a division, 
arche, government.] In modern Greece, a provincial 
district. 

Nom de erre, (nóm-da-gair') [Fr., literally, a 
war-name.] An assumed or fictitious name. 

Nome, (nóm.) (From Gr. nemo, I apportion.) (Anc.Geng.) 
The name under which were known those provs. into 
which Egypt was divided from the earliest period. — 
(Alg.) A single quantity affixed to some other quantity 
by its proper sign : — otherwise called nomial, 

Nomenclature, (no'mén-cla-tür.) (From L. nomen- 
clatura, a calling by name.) A systematic classifica» 
tion of words, which deeignate the divisions and de- 

ndencies of a science. —(Chem.) The Chemical N. 

due to Lavoisier, and is on the principle that 
the name of a compound should, as far as possible, ex- 
press its composition and properties. The names of 
many of the elementary bodies having been received 
from the alchemists are arbitrary, but those of newly 
discovered metals are made to terminate in ium ; metal- 
loids in on, as boron; gases in tne or gen, as chlorine 
and oxygen. The names of compounds are framed ac- 
cording to definite rules. The simplest combinations 
of two elements are termed binary compounds, and fall 
naturally into two divisions — bases and acids. 
always end in ide, and are compounds of different pro- 
portions of a metal with a metalloid. The proportion 
of the metalloid is indicated by the addition of a Greek 
or Latin numerical particle; thus we have the 
toxide, rae , binoxide, and teroxide of various 
metals, indicuting that these compounds contain one, 
one and a half, two, and three doses of oxygen te one of 
metal. When the metal is in excess, Greek prefixes are 
used ; we have, for instance, the dinozide or trisozide of 
a metal, showing that the metal is in a double or triple 
dose. Generally, the prefixes sub and per are used to 
indicate the excess of metal over metalloid, and vice 
versa. The amount of oxygen contained in oxy-ncide 
is indicated by the termination ic or ous, or the prefixes 
hypo, under, or hyper, above. The compounds of acida 
with bases are always indicated by the termination or 
prefix of the word giving the name of the acid. Acide 
ending in ous or ic form salts ending in ile and ate, the 
prefix being, of course, preserved. When the oxide 
with which the acid is united is a protoxide or per- 
oxide, the prefixes proto and per are added ; for instance, 
the pernitrate and protonitrate are the nitrates of the 
protoxide and peroxide of the metal. When the doso 
of acid is ter or less than the base, the prefixes 
sub, sesqui, bi, are used; as the subcarbonate, bicarbonate, 
and eq trier of soda. In double salts, the name 
of the e only is repeated; as the tartrate of potash 
and soda. The prefix pyro signifies that the acid or salt 
has been obtained by heat; for instance, [xen 
acid produced in this way from gallic acid. Ino Áo 
chemistry, the N. is in many cases somewhat confused, 
This is not owing to any want of proper principle in 
the formation of new words, but rather to the differ- 
ences of opinion existing among chemists as to the 
composition of the substances indicated. Organic radi- 
cals generally terminate in yl, und mostly contaim car- 
bou sirop, and oxygen. Thus we have ethyl the 
radical of ether, which forms oxides and salts iw the 
same manner as iron, lead, or any of the purely ele 
mentary bodies, The terminntion ol or ole is generally 
applied to neutral compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
possessed of neither basic nor acid properties, and are 
mostly liquid, such as benzol, pyrol, quinol, The temni- 
nation tn is applied to other neutral substances, gener- 
ally solids; such as paraffin, naphthalin, and albumin. 
Those ending in ine or ta are generally bodies allied to 
the alkalies in their properties. Many of those which 
end in anine resemble ammonia, and are considered 
substitution compounds of that body, in which one or 
more equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by an ors 
ganic radical. If two or three equivalents are replaced, 
the prefix di or trí is added to the word; for instance 
we have dimethylamine, and tripropylamine, the compo- 
sition of which is plainly indicated by their names, 
When the hydrogen is replaced by different bodies, 
their names are prefixed. We have, for instance, ethyl- 
methyl-amylamine, which consists of one equivalent of 
nitrogen united to one each of the organic radicals, 
ethyl, methyl, and amyl. Thus, although these names 
appear unintelligible to the superficlul obeerver, they 
are as easily understood by the chemical evudent as any 
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term including several nouns and adjectives wonld be 
to an ordinary individual. 

Nominative, (»óon'in-ativ.) [From L. nomino, I 
name.| (Gram.) The first case of declinable nouus. 
The N. case is the subject of a proposition or affirma- 
tion; thus, in the sentence “the work is done," work is 
the nominative case of the noun. 

Non, (nda.) [L., not.) A word used in the English lan- 
guage as a negative prefix only; as, in non-appearance, 
non-residence, non-juror, &c. 

Nonagon, (nón'a-gón.) [From L. novem, nine, and Gr. 
génia, an angle.) (Geom.) A nine-angled, nine-sided 
figure. 

Noneonformist, (nón-kón-fórm'isL) (Eccl. Hist.) See 
DisskNTER. 

Nones, (nónz.) [L. non, from nouus, ninth.) (Culendar.) 
One of the three divisions of the Roman month, and so 
called because they fell on the ninth day, reckoned in- 
clusively before the ides, 

Wenqueete iss (Eng. Hist.) The name under 
which were designated the adherents of the Stuart 
dynasty, who refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government established at the Revolution after the 
abdication of James IL 

Non liquet, (-likwét.) [L.,it does not appear.] (Law.) 
A verdict given by a jury, when a matter is to be de- 
ferred to another day of trial. 

Non obstante, (-66-stdn'te.) [L., notwithstanding. | 
(Law.) In opposition to, or notwithstanding that which 
is to be stated or omitted. . 

Nonpareil, (ndn-pah-rail’.) (Printing.) See TYPE. 

Nonsuit, (nóu'süt.) (Law.) The renunciation of a suit 
by the plaintiff. It is either adjudged, on account of 
some neglect. delay, &c., in the prosecution of the case, 
Or it is voluntary, It is usual to call on the plaintiff, 
when he is unable to make out a case to support his 
pleadings, for want of the necessary evidence, and tho 
ury are about to give a verdict, to choose a nonsuit. 

hen a plaintiff is nousuited, he is obliged to pay the 
costs to his adversary, but a N., except in certain cases, 
does not prevent the bringiug of another action, for the 
same cause. 


Nookaheeva, (nook-ah-hd/vah,) the principal of the 


Marquesas [5LANDS, q. v. 

No pnl. (Mex. napel i] ( Bot.) See OPUNTIA. 

Nord, (nórd,) [Fr., north.] a N, dep. of France, b. N. by 
the German Ocean, and E. by Belgium; area, 2,170 sq.m. 
Surface generally level, with a productive and well-tilled 
soil, watered by the Lys, Sambre, &c. O. Lille. Pop. 
1,192,041. 

Nordhausen, (nórd-hou'zn,) a manuf. town of Prus- 
sian Saxony, on the Zorge, 33 m. N.W. of Erfurt. Pop. 
17,686. 

Nordlingen, (ndrd'ling'gn,) a town of Bavaria, on the 
Eger, 48 m. S.W. of Nuremberg, famous for its carpet 
manufacture. Here, 1634, the Swedes under Bernhard, 
Duke of Weimar, were defeated by the Austrians and 
Bavarians under the Archduke Ferdinand; and, 1798, 
the Austrians were defeated by the French. Pop. 1,000. 

Nordstrand, (wird'strahnd,) an island of Denmark, on 
theW. coast of South Jutland, Lat. 54° 40' N., Lon. 9? 0' E. 

Norfolk, (n2r//ót,) Dukes of, See HOWARD. 

Nor'folk, an E. co. of England, b. N. and E. by the 
German Oceau; area, 2,024 sq. m. Surface level; soil 
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fertile. This is one of the finest agricultural dista. in 
the kingdom. OC. Norwich. 4^p 438,511. 
Norfolk, in Canada, a co. of Ontario, b. on Lake 


Erie; area, 000 square miles. Capital, Simcoe.—1n 
Massachusetts, an E. county, b. 8. by Rhode Island; area, 
52 square miles. Capital, Dedham.—In Virgema, a 8.E. 
county, b. S. by N. Carolina, and having in ite N.E. 
section the Dismal Swamp and Lake Drummond; area, 
840 square miles.—A strongly fortified city and port of 
eutry, C. of above couns,. on the Elizabeth river, 8 m. 
8. of Hampton Roads. Prior to the Civil War, it formed 
the chief station of the U. 8. navy. In 1776 it was de 
stroyed by fire by the British. 

Norfolk Island, in the Pacific Ocean, lying E. of 
New South Wales, discovered in 1774 by Caj Cook. It 
possesses a delightful climate and a fertile soil, 

Noria, (ns're-uh.) |8Sp.] (Mach.) Au hydraulic appa- 
ratus for drawing up water. 

Noricum. (nor'e-küm.) (Anc. Geog.) A country in the 
Eastern Alps, between Italy, Pannonia, Rhetia, and 
Vindelicia. It was subdued and annexed to the Empire 
of Rome in the time of Augustus. 

Normal, (nórmál.) [From L. norma, a rule, a square 
to measure right angles.) (Geom.) A perpendicular to 
a curve at some particular point at which the J, is also 
perpendicular to a tangent. 
ormal School. An institution where teachers are 
instructed in the principles of their profession and 
trained in the practice of it. The frat JV. S. was or- 
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ganized at Stettin, in Prussia, 1735; the first In the U- 
States was opened at Lexington, July 3, 1839. 

Norman Architecture, (ndr'mdn,) or ANGLO-Now 
MAN STYLE. (Arch.) A variety of the Romanesque style, 
which was first 
used in England 
abt. the time of 
the Conquest. Its 
leading charac- 
teristics are size 
and massiveness. 
The windows and 
doors are single, 
with semicircular 
arched 
the former with- 
out tracery (Fig. 
499) The ma- 
sonry is rude; 
the joints being 
large, and the 
stones generally 
unhewn. The 
style prevailed 
from abt. the be- 
ginning of the 
10th till the end 
of the 11th cent. 

Normand Y " 
(nór^mán-de.) ( Fr. 
Normandie.| An 
old p. of France, 
b. on the English 
Channel, and now 
forming the 
depts. of Maache, 
Orne, Calvados, 
Eure, and Seine 
Inférieure. Wil- 
liam L, Duke of 
N., invaded Eng- Fig. 499. 
land in 1066,and EARLY NORMAN ARCH (A. D. 1090). 
established a Nor- 
man dynasty, thereby uniting N-with the latter country. 
Philip Augustus conquered it ih 1204, the French hort. 
ing it until 1417, when it was recovered by the English, 
who held it till 1450, when it was finally wrested from 
them by Charles VII. 

Norristown, (nór'ris-Lawn,) in Pennsylvania, a thriving 
manuf. town, C. of Montgomery co., 16 m. N.W. of Phila- 
delphía. 

Norrkeping. (nar-kép'ing,) a manuf. seaport of 
Sweden, dist. Linkópen, near the mouth of the Molata, 
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in the Baltic, 85 m. S.W. of Stockholm. . 22.997. 

Norse, (nórz.) D Icel, Norvegr, Norway.) (Philol.) 
The language of the anc. Scandinavians, 

Norsemen, (nórzmén, NORTHMEN or NORMANS. 
(Hist) The title under which were generically known 
the anc, Scandinavians, or people of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, but more usually confined to those 
corsairs whom the Saxons styled Dames. They were 
long the terror of N. Europe, became masters of Eng- 
land under their leader, Canute (q. v.), formed a league 
with the Saxons, and ravaged the coasts of the empire 
of Charlemagne, and by 885 they had conque or 
plundered the whole of Holland, Flanders, W. Ger- 
many, a great part of France, and the W. coast of 
Spain, whence, forcing their way into the Mediter- 
ranean, they wasted the shores of Africa, Italy, 
and Sicily. In 912, Rollo, one of their most warlike 
chiefs, was given the hand of a daughter of Charles the 
Simple, and with ber acquired that French territory 
afterward known as Normandy. They rapidly became 
civilized, but did not lose their indomitable passion for 
conquest and colonization. In 1066, England once more 
fell under their rule, and princes of the race afterward 
ruled in Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

Northampton, (xdrti-dmp'tin,) a manufacturing 
borough of England, C. of an inland co. of same name, 
on the Nen, 29 m. S.S.E. of Leicester. Pop. 41,040, 

Northampton, in Massachusetts, a manuf. town, O. 
of Hampshire co, 17 m N. of Springfield; . (1880) 
12,261—In N Carolina, a N.H. co., b. upon Virginia; 
area, 350 sq. m ; Capital, Jackson.—1n Pennsylvania, an 
E. county; area, 370 square miles; Cupital, Kaston.—In 
Virginia, an E. co., b. W. and 8. on Chesapeake Bay; 
area, 320 sq. m.; Capital, Eastville, 

North Anna, (-in'nah,)a river of Virginia, having its 
source in Orange co., and after a 8.E. course flowing 
into the S. Anna to form the Pamunkey. On ita banks, 
abt. 20m. above Hanover Court-House,a smart action was 
fought, May 23, 1864, bet. Gen. Warren's Union command 
aud a Confederate force under Gen. Brown, in whigh 
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the latter lost their commander, along with 1,000 rank | Northing, (nérth'tng.) (Ast) The N. declination of 


and file; National loss, 350 men. 

North Carolina, (-kir-oli'nah,) an E. central and 
maritime State of the American Union, bet. N. Lat. 339 
&8'-369 83’, W. Lon. 75° 25/-849 30’, b. N. by Virginia, 
E.and S.E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 8. by 8. Carolina, 
S.W. by Georgia, and W. by Tennessee, from which 
Btate it is separated by the line of the Alleghnnies. 
Length, E. to W., 420 m. ; greatest breadth, 180m. Area, 
50,704 sq. m., or 32,450, acres. The surface of the 
country, from the coast-line to within eome 80 m. ín- 
land, is generally flat and marshy, abounding in 
swamps and lagoons, and with a soil poor and sandy. 
The Great Dismal Bwainp, tying N. of Albemarle Sound, 
covers an area of 150,000 acres, and crosses the State 
line into Virginia; the Little Dismal, or Alligator 
Swamp, of nearly equal extent, is situate bet. Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, and has, in many parts, 
been sufficiently drained to yield rice and other crops. 
Altogether, the quantity of morass lands interspersed 
over the State is estimated at 3,000,000 acres. Farther 
inland, the surface becomes diversified by parallel 
ridges and valleys, and this section is known as the 
Pitch Pine Region, possessing an excellent tillable soil 
adapted to the cereals. Still farther W. the State be- 
comes mountainous: the Blue Ridge intersecting it 
from N.E. to S.W., while beyond this again lies the 
frontier-line of the Alleghanies. Theseaboard of N. G 
is deeply indented by the large inlets of Albemarle, 
Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds, and the estuaries of the 
Neuseand Pamlico rivers. Besides the last-named, the 
pp. streams that drain the State are the Chowan, Roan- 
oke, Tar, Cape Fear, Yadkin, and Catawba. Geologically 
the State presents the recent and tertiary systems of 
rocks, with the cretaceous, new red sandstone, igneous, 
permian, and metamorphic series. The minerals com- 
prise iron and coal in extensive quantities, besides 
gold, silver, copper, graphite, porphyry, and steatite. 
in 1890 X. C. had 157,609 farms in cultivation against 
98,566 in 1870, 75,202 in 1860, and but 56,963 in 1850 ; of 
the 157,009 in 1890, 104,887 were occupied by their own- 
ers, and 44,078 worked on shares ; the same year (U. S. 
census, 189C), the State produced 27,959,894 bshs. of In. 
dian corn, 3,385,670 bu. of wheat, ,622 bu. of oats, 
99,986,213 pounds of tobacco, and 389,598 bales of cotton. 
In live stock she had 133,636 horses, milch cows 232,133, 
other cattle 375,105, sheep 463,338, and swine 1,453,641. 
The total leagth of railroads amounted to 1,469 m., built 
at acost of $32,730,559. She spends annually for public 
school purposes about $400.000. The state is A eese d 
divided into 96 cos. Chies cities and towns; Raleigh, Wil- 
mington, Newbern, Edenton, Beaufort, Charlotte and 
Elizabeth. The constitution of N. C., established in 1776 
and modified in the years 1836 and 1857, and remodelled 
in 1868, received the ratification to tbe 15th Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution in 1869. The governor of the 
State, the senators and the representatives are elected 
biennially. XW. C. sends nine representatives to Con- 
gress. Oct. lst 1881, the state debt was, funded, $16,- 
960,045, unfunded, $10,160,183, being a decrease of sev- 
eral millions since 1870, which was then put at $32,474,- 
036. Total valuation real property was $102,340,216, 
personal $67,568,691. The manufacture of tobacco has 
become an important industry since the war, and coh- 
siderable attention has also been given to mining of pre- 
cious metals. Besides the State University at Chapel Hill, 
near Raleigh, there are colleges at Forestville, and In 
Mecklenburgh co. and numerous flourishing private 
academies. — N. C. received its initiatory colonization 
by a body of Englishmen dispatched by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1585. P 1663, a permanent settlement was 
established by grant of King Charles II., for which 
John Locke A v.) drew up a code of govt., which ob- 
tained for a qurir of a century. From 1711-13, a 
war prevailed between the Indians and the colo- 
nists, in which the latter triumphed. In 1769, the 
colony made its protest against the taxation measures 
adopted by tlie Eng. govt., sent representatives to tho 
first Continental Congress in 1774, and two years later 

ave in its adhesion to the Declaration of Indepen- 
anos. This led to a partisan war between the revo- 
lutionists and the loyalists, and in 1781 Gen. Greene’s 
eommand of 4,500 men was defeated at Guilford Conrt- 


Honse by Lord Cornwallis at the head of 2,000 British. 
P Om" 1,071,631 ; (1880) 1,400,047, 631,351 were 
colored, 


356,365 native, 3 679 foreign, males, 688,203, 


tanakor, 4, Pop. 1890, 1,617,340. 

North Dakota, a tate of uh U. 8., admitted under 
Actof Con. approved Feb, 22d, 1889, the S. boundary 
being the ‘7th Standard parallel ” bet. N. and 8. D. (q v.) 

Norther, [Sp. norte.] A heavy gale blowing from the 
N., of periodical occurrence in the Gulf of Mexico, &c. 

North Hempstead, (-h/mp'stid) in New York, a 

twp., C. of Queen's co., abt. 20 m. E. of New York city. 
~~ . 


any heavenly body.—(JVavíg.) The distance N. from a 
point of departure, measured on a meridian. 

North’men. (Hist.) Bee NonsEMEN. 

North Sen, (The,) or German OCEAN, a large expan- 
sion of the N. Atlantic Ocean, constituting that medi- 
terranean portion of its surface which extends from the 
Shetland Islands to the Straits of Dover; b. E. by Nor- 
way and Denmark, S. by the N.W. cornerof N. Germany, 
and Holland and Belgium, S. by France, and W. by Great 
Britain. Length, 700 m.; maximum breadth, 420. It 
connects with the Atlantic on the N. by the Pentland 
Frith, and on the 8. by the English Channel; and with 
the Baltic by the Skager-rack. Its fisheries are of high 
importance, but its coustwise navigation Is both difficult 
and dangerous, owing to sandbanks and tidal currents. 

Northumberland, (ndrth-iim’bir-ldnd,) the most 
N.E. co. of England, washed by the German Ocean, and 
b. 8. by Durham, N. by Scotland, and W. ty Cumber- 
land. Area, 6,871 sq.m. Surface geueratiy hilly, with 
a fertile soil. It is rch in iron, lead, and coal. C. New- 


castle-on-Tyne. Pop. 386,959. 
Northum’berland, in Canada, a co. of Ont., b. on 
Lake Ontario; area, 530 sq. m.; C. Cobourg. à 


39,084. — In New Brunswick, a co., washed by the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; C. Newcastle. Pop. 20,116.—In Fenn- 
sivania, an E. central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Sun- 


ury. 

Northum'berland Inlet, a bay of Brit. America, 
bet. Frobisher Strait and Cumberland Island, in N. Lat, 
65°, W. Lon. 65°. 

Northum’berland Strait, a channel dividing 
Prince Edward Island from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Northumbria, (ndrth-iim’bre-ah.) (Eng. Hist.) One 
of the kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 

North-western Provinces, a great political 
division of Brit. India, bet. N. Lat. 219 17'-319 6’, E. 
Lon. 73° 2/-849 40'; area, 72,000 sq. m. It includes the 
provs. of Agra, Delhi, Allababad, Benares, Rohilcund, 
and Meerut. 

North-west Territory, that part of Canada lying 
N. and W.of Ontario, and until 1870 under control of 
the Hudson Bay Co. Area, 2,880,000 sq. m. 

Nor’ton Sound, in Alaska, an inlet of Behring Sea, 
bet. Capes Rodney and Romanoff, discovered by Cook in 
1778, is 200 m. wide at its entrance. 

Norwalk, a flourishing town of Connecticut, Fairfield 
co., 32 miles W.8.W. of New Haven.—In Ohio, a town, 
C. of Huron co., 100 miles N. by E. of Columbus. 

Norway, (nór'wa,)a conjoint kingdom and sovereignty 
with Sweden, forming theW. portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 68-719, E.Lon. 5-319. Length, from 
the Naze to the North Cupe, 1,100 m.; extreme width, 
250 m.; area, 121,779 sq. m. It is b. N. by the Arctio 
Ocean, N.E. by Finland and Lapland, E. by Sweden, 8. 
by the Skager-rack and N. 8ca, and W. by the Atlantie 
Ocean. The coast-line is extensive, of bold outline, and 
deeply indented by fiords and fringed with almost in- 
numerable islands, chief among which are the Loffoden 
group. The surface of the country is rugged and some- 
what bleak, comprising a succession of mountains and 
valleys, The Kiólen or Great Scandinavian chain, run- 
ning 8. from Finmark for several hundreds of miles, 
forms an Alpine barrier bet. this country and Sweden ; 
in the prov. of Drontheim it lapses into the Dovrefjeld, 
which, with its spurs, extends nearly as far 8. as the 
Naze. Highest points: Sneeheetta and Skagtols-tind, 
each over 8,000 ft. Chief rivers, the Glommeh and Tana; 
lakes, those of Miosen, Faemund, and Sperdillen. A large 
extent of the mountain dists. produces only lichens, 
mosses, and hardy berry-yielding plants; the Scotch 
fir, spruce, and birch cover extensive tracts, and consti- 
tute nearly a moiety of the country. The hardier fruits 
flourish well. Agriculture, though pursued with somo 
vigor of late years, is still unable to furnish stfficient 
produce for home-consumption. Flax and hemp are 
raised in some parts; in others, barley and oats. Next 
or about equal in importance to tho timber trade are 
the cod and herring fisheries, which employ a very 
Marge pars of the pop. during the entire year: average 
annual value of the cod taken $2,500,000; herring, 
$9,000,000. In Finmark, the fisheries and reindeer form 
the only wealth and source of subsistence of the pop. 
The mineral products are similar, but less considerable 
than those of Sweden. Shipbuilding is largely carried 
on, and the chief exports include timber, fish, fish-oil, 
minerals, furs, feathers, and ice. NW. is divided into 26 
provs. oramts, Chief cities and towns: Christiania (the 
cap., Bergen, Drontheim, Drammen, and Stavanger. 
The constitution, bearing date Nov. 4, 1814, is one of the 
most democratic in Kurope, and although a co-mon- 
archy with Sweden, greatly differs from tho latter in 


NOR 


its form of govt. The entire executive and legislative 
power is vested in the Storthing, or parliament of the 
realm, the king having a merely nominal command 
over the army and navy, and with power to appoint the 
governor - gen- 
eral only. The 
latterpossosses 
a limited right 
of veto over 
acts by 
the Btorthing. 
Hereditary no- 
bility wasabol- 
n law in 

821. e pop- 
ulation of MN in 
1879 was 1,891,- 
000, of which, 
over 1,700,000 
were  Luther- 
ans. The annu- 
al emigration 
from N. reaches 
at present abt. 
$4,900 souls, hay- 
ing greatly in- 
creased of late 
years, a large 
part of which 
settle in tho 
west of the 
United States. 
The govt. is 
composed of 2 
min. of state & 
seven counsel- 
lors, one of the 
former and 2 of the latter reside with the king, when he 
is in Sweden the rest reside at Christiania. 

Norwich, (nirrij,) a city of England, C. co. Norfolk, 
on the Wensum, 56 m. N.E. of Cambridge. It is a large, 
handsomely built place, and possesses important manufs, 
of textile fabrics. Pop. 80,390. 

Nor' wich, in Connecticut, a city, semi-cap. of New 
London co. on the Thames, 18 m. N. of the town of 
New London, with extensive manufs. of textile fabrics, 
aper, machinery, fire-arms, &c. 

n New York, & town, C. of Chenango co., abt. 50 m. 
&.8.W. of Utica. 

Nose,(nós) (From A.S. s] (Physiol) The nose 
is not only the organ of smell, but is likewise a part 
of the apparatus of respiration and voice. Considered 
anatomically, it may be divided into an eaternal part — 
the projecting portion, to which the term nos is popu- 
larly restricted ; and an internal part, consisting of two 
chief cavities, or nasal fossx, separated from one an- 
other by a vertical septum, and subdivided by spongy 
or turbinated bones projecting from the outer wall 
into three passages or meatuses, with which various 
cella or sinuses in the ethmoid, sphenoid, frontal, and 
superior maxillary bones communicate by narrow aper- 
tures. The meatuses are lined by a mucous membrane, 
called the pituitary, or Schneiderian, from Schneider, 
who first showed that the secretion of tho nasal foss 
proceeded from the mucous membrane, and not from 
the brain. Upon the mucous membrane of the nasal pas- 
sages, the olfactory nerve ramifies, and also a branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves. This membrane is of consid- 
erable extent in man; and in those animals whose 
sense of smell is very acute, it is still more extensive. 
When substances are presented to the nose, the air 
that is passing through the nostrils brings the odorif- 
erous particles of matter in contact with the filaments 
of the olfactory nerves, that are spread upon the mem- 
braue which lines the air-passages, and the impression is 
then transmitted to the brain. The nature of odor- 
ous emanations is so little known, that it is impossi- 
ble to give a definite account of the mode in which 
they produce sensory impressions. From the fact that 
most odorous substances are volatile, and vice versd, 
it may be presumed that they consist of particles of 
extreme minuteness dissolved in the air; yet the most 
delicate experiments have failed to discover any loss 
of weight in musk, and other strongly odorous sub- 
stances, after they have been freely evolving their 
effluvia for several years. But whatever may be the 
nature of the odorous matter, it is necessary that it 
should be transmitted by a respiratory current through 
the nostrils to the true olfaetory region, whose mem- 
brane must be in a healthy condition. If it is too dry, 
or if there is an inordinate excretion of fluid from its 
surface (both of which conditions occur in catarrh or 
eold in the head), smell is impaired or lost. The sense 
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Fig. 500. — NORWEGIAN COSTUMES. 


Nosology, (no-sól'o-je.) 


Notary, (no'ta-re) or Notary Public. 


Notation, (no-ta'shiin.) 


Notice, (ntis) [From 


Notions, (no’shunz. 


NOT 


of smell is more acute in many of the lower animals 
(dogs, for example,) than in man, and they employ it 
in guiding them to their food, in warning them of ap- 
proaching danger, and other purposes. To civilized 
man its utility is comparatively small; but it is occa- 
sionally much increased when other senses are deficient. 


Nosing, (nóz'ing.) qnd The projecting edge of a 
also, 


drip or moulding; the bulging-out moulding on. 
the tread of a step. 

[From Gr. nosos, and 

a treatise.] A method of arrangement of diseases, witk 
names and'definitions, according to the distinctive chan 


ncter of each class, order, genus, and species. 


Nostalgia, (nos-tl/je-àh,) or Nostalgy. [From Gr. 


nostalyem, to be homesick.] (Med.) Home-sickness, 
le mal du pays ; a vehement desire to return to one's 
native country, attended with melancholy, want of ap- 
petite, and other symptoms indicative of a restless and 
unhappy state of mind. 


Nostradamus, MicrrL, (nds-lrah-da’miis,) a French 


astrologer, n. in Provence, 1503, published in 1555 acol- 
lection of poetical prophecies, entitled by him Cenfurtes, 
which obtained for him the patronage of Catherine de 
Medicis and the post of chief physician to Charles IX. 
D 


Nostril, (nõ'tril.) [From A. S. nosethyrel.] (Anat.) 


An aperture penetrating the nose. 


Nostrum, (nóstrüm.) |From L. noster, ours.) A name 


given to any quack or empirical medicine. 

[From L. 
nota, a transcript.) (Law.) A public functionary em- 
powered to protest notes, bills of exchange, &c., and to 
authenticate by his attestation contracts or writings of 
any kind. 

[ous L. motatio.] (Jath.) 
The recording of anything by marks, figures, or letters. 
Mathematical JN. relates to number and quantity, or 
to operation. The system of numerical N., now uni- 
versally adopted by civilized nations, owes its admir- 
able simplicity to the giving both nn absolute and a 
local value to the characters. Thus, the absolute value 
of 5 is five: this is never changed. Its local value de- 
pends on its position with regard to the decimal point: 
thus, 50° means five tens; 500, five hundreds, &c.; 
"05, five hundredths; ‘005, five thousandths, &c. These 
principles, with the power of combining the few char- 
acters employed, enable us to express the most enor- 
mous numbers with the greatest ease, and impart the 
utmost simplicity to the very language we use re; - 
ing them. This system, usually termed the Arabic, is 
far more perfect and convenient than that of any na- 
tion of antiquity, however enlightened. See ARITH- 
METIC and ALGEBRA. 


Note, (76t.) [From L. nota, a mark.] (Mus.) A character 


which by the degree it occupies on the staff representa 
a sound, and by its form the period of time or duration of 
that sound. The N. commonly in use in modern musje 
are the semibreve, 2; minim, Ø; crotchet, d quaver, {> 


semiguaver, P demisemiquaver J; and semi- demisemi- 


quaver, Taking the semibreve as unity, the minim 


is 14 its duration, the crotchet !4, the quaver 14, the 
semiquaver 41., the demisemiquaver 41., and the semi- 
demisemiquaver Notes of greater length than 
the semibreve were formerly in use — viz., the breve, 
twice the duration of the semibreve; the long, four 
times; and the large, ae Y times the semibreve. 

. notitia, a knowing.] (Lew.) 
A communication given, or received, which conveys the 
presumed or real knowledge required to affect the re- 
ceiver with legal liabilities. 
(Com.) Small wares, haber- 
dashery; knick-knacks; toys; any small article of dry- 
goods, &c. 


Noto, (no'to,) a city of Sicily, near the river Noto, 16 


m. 8.W. of Syracuse. 12,529 


Pop. 2 
Notonectidee, (no-to-nck’te-de.) (Zoól.) The Boat-fly 


family, comprising hemipterous insects which are 
specially formed for swimming, their hind pair of legs 
being greatly elongated and strongly ciliated. They 
poy upon other insects, and are remarkable for the 
abit of swimming en their backs. 


Nottingham, (nó'ting-àm,) a manufacturing borough 


of England, C. of aco. of sam 


name, on the Trent, 14 
m. S.E. of Darby. Pop. 86,608. 


Nottoway, (nót'to-wa,) in Virginia, a S. by E. central 


co., watered by the Nottoway river ; area, 330 sq. m.; Q. 
Nottoway Court-House. , p E 


NOT 


Mus.) See Nocturn, -` ` 
Noun, (nown, or Supstantive, |From L. nomen, a 
name.) (Gram.) A word that denotes any object of 
which we speak, whether it be animate, inanimate, or 
ideal; as, bread, mountain, soul. N. form the basis of 
all language; thus, we call a certain instrument a ham- 
mer; the act of using it is hammering; and the verb is 


to hammer. 

Noureddin, or Noor-ed-deen, MALEK-AL-ADEL, 
(noor-td-deen’,) [Ar., * Light of the dou a Saracenic 
caliph of Egypt and Syria, n. at Damascus, 1116. In 1146 
he successfully resisted the French crusade, made his 
native city the cap. of his realms, and extirpated the 
Sheeah heresy in Egypt. This great and widely- 
esteemed ruler D. in 1173. 

Novaculite, (-văk'u-lit.) (From L. novacula, a razor.] 
(Min.) The Hone, or Turkey oil-stone, a variety of argil- 
laceous slate. It owes its power of whetting or sharpen- 
ing steel instrumenta to the fine silicious particles it 
contains. Various other stones are used as whetstones, 
such as mica slate, freestone, &c. 

Novalis, (no-va'lis,) the nom-de-plume of FRIEDRICH VON 
HARDENBURG, a German philosopher and author, x. in 
Saxony, 1772; D. 1801. Besides Hymns to the Night, he 

roduced an unfinished mystical romance, entitled 
leinrich von Ofterdingen. 

Novatians, (no-va’she-dnz.) (Ecc, Hist) A sect of re- 
ligionists founded in the 3d cent., by Novatius, presbyter 
and afterwards bishop of Rome. They denied read- 
mission into the Church to all who, in time of persecu- 
tion, or from other cause, had at any time lapsed from 
the faith. The N. held their own as a separate sect for 
nearly a century. 

Novara, (no-vah'rah,) a manuf. city of N. Italy, O. of p. 
of same name, 27 m. 8.W. of Milar famous for a decisive 
victory pained near it by the Aue iazs over the Sardin- 
lans in 1849. Pop. 20,000, 

Nova Scotia, (no'vah sko'shz-a^,) a p. of Brit. America 
forming a portion of the Dominion of Canada, consists 
of a peninsula extending bet. N. Lat. 43°-46°, and W. 
Lon. 6019-679, which connects with New Brunswick by 
a low, fertile isthmus. It comprises an area of 15,670 
8q. m., one-fifth part of which consists of lakes, rivers, 
and inlets of the sea. The coast-line is indented with 
numerous bays, &c., chief of which is that of Fundy, 
E bet. it und the mainland of New Brunswick. On 

e E., N. S. is separated from Cape Breton by the Gut 
of Canso, and on the N. from Prince Edward Island by 
Northumberland Strait. Surface diversified, expanding 
in the N. into the North and Cobquid mountain-ranges, 
and intersected in all directions by rivers and lakes. 
The forests are composed of similar trees to those of 
Canada and New Brunswick ; while the capabilities of 
the soil for agricultural operations are not taken due 
divite qe of, scientific farming being but little prac- 
tised. The dairy husbandry is further advanced than 
the arable. Coal and iron-ore are plentiful, and gold 
has also been discovered. The chief wealth of the p. 
lies in its extensive and important fisheries. WV. S. is 
divided into 14 cos. Chief towns: Halifax (the cap. 
Windsor, Pictou, Sherbrooke, Annapolis, and Liverpool. 
N. S. sends its quota of 12 members to the Senate, and 
71 to the Canadian House of Commons. Under the 
name of Acadia, this country was settled by the French 
About a century after its discovery by Cabot in 1497. 
In 1627 it passed under British rule, reverted back to 
France in 1632, and was again restored to England by 
the Peace of Utrecht, 1714. Pop. 387,300. 

Novation, (no-va'shiin.) [From L. novare, to make 
new.] (Law.) The substitution of a new debt in lieu 
of an old one. 

Nova Zembla, (-z/m'blah,) a group of islands in the 
Arctic Ocean, belonging to and lying N. of Russia, 
from which tbey are divided by the Sea of Kara and 
Strait of Waigatz, bet. N. Lat. 70° 30-76? 30’, E. Lon. 
529-569. They are barren and uninhabited, 

Novel, (nóv'.) [From Ital. novella; from L. novus, 
new.] (Lit) A fictitious tale, or imaginary history of 
real life, generally intended to exhibit the operations 
of the passions, foremost among which is love. The 
novel and romance, though sometimes confounded, 
appear to be different. The former depicts life as it is 
in ordinary circumstances, and brings together inci- 
dents, any one of which has happened, or may very 
fairly be supposed to have happened. Romances gener- 
ally relate to periods long passed by; their incidents 
are often improbable, and sometimes impossible. Some 
of Sir Walter Scott's works hold in many respects an 
intermediate position: his delineation of real, though 
past manners, renders them novels; but the distant 
times of which he writes, and the wonderful, though 

rhaps always absolutely possible, incidents he so 

Requentiy introduces, brings them into the class of 
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November, (no-vém'bür.) 
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romances, «(Civil Law.) A term used for the coneti- 
tutions of several emperors. Those of Justinian are 
best known, and are generally understood by the term, 
They were so called, either from their producing a 
great alteration in the face of the ancient law, or ls 
cause they were made on new cases, and, after tho re- 
vival of the ancient code, compiled by order of that 
emperor. 

[From L. morem, nine.] 
(Calendar.) The eleventh month of the year, consist- 
ing of thirty days. 


Novgorod, (néóv-góród,) a city of European Russia, 


C. of a govt. of same name, on the Volkhof, 100 miles 
8.8.E. of St. Petersburg. Pop. 18,768. 


Novi, (no’ve,)a town of N. Italy, p. Genoa, 14 m. S.E. 


of Alexandria, memorable for the battle fought im 
1799, when the French, under Joubert, were badly de- 
feated by the Russians and Austrians, commanded by 
Suwarrow. Pop. 11,308, 

Novitiate, (no-vish'e-dt.) [Same deriv.) (Eccl) The 
period appointed for the trial of novicrs, or those whe 
enter a monastery for a term of probation, in order to 
ascertain whether they have the qualifications necessary 
for living up to the rule to which they are to bind 
themselves by vow. 

Novi-Tcherkash, (-chir'gdsk,) a town of Russia, 
C. of the Don Cossack country, on the Don, 24 m. E.8.E, 
of Yekatermoslav. . 17,800. 

Nowel, (nó'éL) (Metall.) The core of a mould in which 
huge cylinders are cast. 

Noxubee, (nóks'u-be,) in Mississippi, an E. co., b. by 
Alabama; area, 720 r- m.; C. Macon. 

Nozzles, (nòzzlz.) [From nose.) (Mach.) In steam- 
engines, those parts connecting with the valves which 
open and shut the communication between the cylin- 
der and the boiler and condenser, in low-pressure or 
condensing engines; and between the cylinder and 
boiler and atmosphere, in high-pressure or non-con- 


densing engines. 
Nubia, (ni'be-ah,) a country of N.E. Africa, lying bet. 
-369, and b. N. by Egyp 


N. Lat. 159 24’, E. Lon. 

E. by the Red Sea, 8. by Abyssinia and Kordofan, an 
W. by the Libyan Desert. Area, estim. at 360,000 sq. 
m. divided into Lower Nubia and Upper Nubia. Bur- 
face of the former, generally level, being for the most 
part a rocky, sandy desert, save the strip of country 
watered by the Nile. Uj N.is more undulating, 
fertile, and well-watered. N. produces barley, dhourre, 
tobacco, indigo, coffee, dates, senna, &c. Many cattle, 
goats, &c., are reared, and a large trade in slaves is 
carried on ; to suppress which latter, and also open out 
the country to agriculture and civilization, an expedi- 
tion was sent by the Khedive, in 1871, under the com- 
mand of the English explorer, Sir S. W. Baker. N. 
formed part of ancient Ethiopia, and its inhab. early 
embraced Christianity. In the 14th cent., under Mo- 
hammedan rule, the true religion became )«t. Mehe- 
met Ali annexcd the country to Egypt in 1820. C. Sen- 
naar. Jp. estim. at 500,000, 

Nucleus, (nü'kie-üs.) [L., a kernel.) Genevally, any- 
thing round which matter has accumaleted, or to 
which it is attached. — ( Ast.) The head or body of a 
comet, as distinguished from the tail. —(Crystall.) The 
solid centre around which are aggregated the particles 
of a crystal.—(Bot.) The middle, fleshy, pulpy mass 
of an ovule. 

Nude, (nid.) [From L. nudus, naked. 
The undraped human body. The stu i of the N. is 
equally important for the sculptor and the painter, be- 
cause, although the latter comparatively seldom repre- 
sents the human body entirely without covering, yet 
the appearance of that covering is determined by the 
structure of the frame. The reason why sculpture 
represents the naked figure so much more than paint- 
ing is, because it can speak to the mind enly through 
the form, while painting has the advantage of colors, 
which, conveying a lively idea of reality, compel the 
concealment of much of the body, and, in fact, afford 
the artist sufficient means of expression without such 
exposure. 

Nueva Leon, (mo'ai la'ón,) [8p., “New Leon] a 
state of the Mexican Republic, situate bet. N. Lat. 249- 
27° 30", W. Lon. 999-1002, Area, 16,687 sq. m. C. Mons 
terey. Pop. 174,000. 

Na t. (niig’git.) [A supposed corruption of ingot.} 
(Atin.) The name given by miners to the larger lumps 
of nearly pure gold usually found in superficial aecu- 
mulations of gravel, having been there deposited on 
the destruction of the parent rock. 

Nuisance, (nii’sdns ) [From L, nocens, to harm.) ( Law.) 
Annoyances which are of two kinds, public and private, 
A public N. is that which affects all the community. A 
private N. is defined to be “ anything done to the hurt er 


(Fine Arts.) 
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annoyance of the lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
of another.” The remedy for public W. is by indictment 
or presentment; for private, by action of trespass on 
the case for damages; and the party annoyed may abate 
the nuisance by his own act, naredne is neighbor’s 
ano, &c., if necessary for the purpose, but committing 
no riot. 

Nullification, (Right of.) (niil-le-fe-ka’shiin.) 
From L. nullus, void, and facio, to make.) (Amer. 
Pol.) Formerly, the right claimed on behalf of a State 

to nullify or render void, by its sovereign act or decree 
an act of the national govt. which the said State held 
to be unconstitutional, 

Numa Pompilius, (n/mah póm-pil'e-iis,) the sec- 
ond king of Rome, according to the old legends. He 
is said to have been a Sabine; and is renowned as a 
wise and peaceful sovereign, a lawgiver, and an insti- 
tutor of the rites of religious worship. In all affairs 
he was instructed by the nymph Egeria. The ree 
of Janus, which he built, was closed during all his 
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reign. 
Numantia, (nü-mdn'the-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A town 
of Spain, taken by Scipio Africanus, in 133 n. C., after a 


siege of several years. 

Number, (nüm'bir.) [erem L. numerus] (Arüh.) 
An assemblage of several units or of several things of 
the same kind. Cardinal N. express the amount, as 1, 
2,3,4. Ordinal N. denote the order, as Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. 
Even N. are those which may be divided into twoequal 
parts without a fraction being produced, as 6, 12, &c. 

N.are such as leave a remainder after being 
divided by 2, as 5, 13, &c. A rational N. is one commen- 
surable with unity, A N.incommensurable with unit 
is termed irrational, or a surd. A square N. is the prod- 
uct of any N. multiplied by itself, as 4, which is the 
product of 2 multiplied by 2. A cubic N. is the product 
of a square NV. by its root: such is 27, as being the 
product of the square N. 9 by its root 3. A perfect N. 
is that whose aliquot parts added together make the 
whole N., as 6, 2h, &c.; the aliquot parts of 6 being 
8, 2, and 1 —6; and those of 28 being 14, 7, 4, 2 — 25, 
&o. An imperfect N. is that whose aliquot parts added 
together make either more or less than the whole of 
it. Homogeneal N. are those referred to the same units, 
those referred to different units being termed hetero- 

—(Gram.) The difference of terminal form in a 
word, to express unity or plurality ; thus, a word, the 
termination of which denotes one unit or individual, 
is in the singular N.; two or more, the plural N. — 
(pl) (Lit, dc.) Certain measures, or cadences, which 
render a verse, period, or song, agreeable to the ear, 
Poetical N. consist in a certain harmony in the order 
and quantity of syllables constituting feet. Rhetorical 


AN. are a sort of simple harmony, less apparent than 
that of verse, but such as is perceived and affords 
pleasure to the mind. 

Num'bers, (Book of.) (Script) The title of the 
fourth book of the Pentateuch, so called because it 
contains an account of the numbering of the people. 
It comprehends a period of the Israelitish history of 
about 38 pee 

Numerals, (nii/mir-dlz.) (Arith.) The general name 
given to figures or symbols by means of which num- 
bers are expressed. See NOTATION. 

Numeration, (ni-miir-c'shiin. non L. numeratio, 
a reckoning.] (Arith.) The art of reading any num- 
ber expressed by characters; it is often confounded 
with notation, which is the art of expressing any num- 
ber by symbols or characters. 

Nu'merntor. (Same deriv.) (Arith.) The quantity 
in the upper line of a fraction, denoting how many of 
the equal parts into which one or more integers are 
suppased to be divided, are taken. Thus, the 3 in 34 
shows that the integer having been divided into 4 equa 
parts, 3 of them are taken. 

Numerian, Marcus AURELIUS NUMERIANUS, (nfi-me'- 
re-dn,) s. Carus as Roman emperor, 284 A. D., in con- 
junction with his brother Carinus. Murdered in the 
fame year to make way for Diocletian. JN. was distin- 
guished both as poet and orator. 

Numidia, (nü-mid'e-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of 
Northern Africa, lying between Carthage and Mauri- 
tania. It was subdued by Rome in the Jugurthine war, 
jn 106 n. c., but was not united to the Empire till 60 
years later. 

Numismatics, (nu-mis-mdt'iks) [from L. numisma, 
a coin,] or NuwISMATOLOGY, (from Gr. nomisma, a piece 
of money ; and logos, a description.) The science which 
has for its object the study of coins and medals of all 
nations, as an aid to history and a means of rectifying 
dates in chronology. The earliest coins are Phoenician, 
and were struck from dies unreversed, so that the in- 
scription was reversed ; but those struck by the ancient 
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Greeks and Romans are most deserving our attention 
The parts of a coin or medal are the , or face, 
generally containing the bust, &c., of the sovereign in 
whose honor it was struck, or some emblematic design ; 
and the reverse, containing various ica &c. The 
words round the border constitute the legend, and those 
in the middle the inscription; when they occufy the 
lower extremity of the piece, nnd are se from 
the rest by an horizontal line, they are termed the ex- 
ergue. The lettering and milling on the edges of coins 
were invented to meet the fraudulent prnctioe of clip- 
ping and filing. The study of coins and medals is in- 
dispensable to archwology, and toa thorough acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts. They indicate the names of 
provinces and cities, and point out their position; and 
they afford representations of many celebrated places, 
They fix the period of events, and sometimes deter. 
mine their character; and they enable us to trace the 
series of kings. They also give us the attributes and 
titles of different divinities, the utensils and ceremonies 
of worship, and the costume of the priests. In fi 
they afford information regarding many things con- 
nected with usages, civil, military, and religious; while 
they enable us to trace the epochs of different styles of 
art, and are of great assistance in our philological re- 
searches. 

Nummulites, (nüm'mü-litz) [From L. numm 
money, and Gr. lithos, a stone.) (Pul. and Geol.) The 
fossil remains of a small chambered shell, round and 
flat, like a coin. It was inhabited by an animal of very 
low organisation, belonging to the group of mini- 
fera. "There is a calcareous formation of the eocene 
epoch, occurring in every quarter of the globe, and 
having occasionally a width of 1800 miles, with a thick- 
ness of some thousands of feet, which abounds to a sur- 
prising extent with several species of nummulites. 

his formation is found iu the Alps, Pyrenees, 
thians, and Himalayas. In the last-mentioned moun- 
tains nummnulites have been seen at a height of 16,500 
feet. The great pyramids of Egypt were built of num- 
mulitic limestone. 

Nun, (nt». (From A.S. — (Eccl. His.) A fee 
male who devotes herself to a religious life within the 
walls of a cloister or duca d 

Nunc Dimittis, (nüngk de-mit'tis) [L., now lettest 
thou dune] (Eccl.) The name under which is known, 
in the compline office of the Rom. Cath, breviary, the 
canticle of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32). In the Anglican 
Church, it follows the second lesson in the evening 
service. 

Nuncio, (nin'she-o.) [1e] See INTERNUNCIO. 

Nufiez, ALVAREZ, (noon’ya h) (called Canega DE Vaca) 
a Spanish explorer, assisted in the exploration or dis- 
covery of Florida in 1525, and p. in 1564, 

Nuremberg. (joe Ret Pk NÜRNBERG.) A 
fine and anc. city in Bavaria, C. of circ. Middle Frunco- 
nia, on the Pegnitz, 93 m. N.N.W. of Munich. It is one 
of the most picturesque medizeval places in Germany, 
and has considerable manufs, of toys, jewelry, musical 
instruments, &c. Dating its rise from tho 9th cent., N. 
became a free city in 1219, and was the spot where was 
concluded the religious Peace named after it, concluded 
is om In 1803, it became annexed to Bavaria, Pop. 

,895. 

Nursery, (nürsir-.) [From Fr. nourrice, a nurse.) 
(Gard.) A piece of land set apart for raising and prop- 
agnting all sorts of trees and plants, to supply the gar- 
den or plantations. 

Nut, (nàüt.) [From A.8. mut.) (Bot) A one-celled 
fruit in which the pericarp becomes hard, and bracts 
surround the base. The immature ovary contains sev- 
eral ovules, but there is only one when the fruit is 
mature, The fruit of the hazel isa nut. The bracts 
are united into a cup in the acorn. — ( Mech.) A short. 
inner screw which acts in the head of an external 
screw, and is employed to make fast that which may 
come between it and a flange on the bottom of the 
outer screw or bolt. —(Naut.) A projecting nozzle on 
each side of the shank of an anchor, to hold the stock 
fast in its place. 

Nutation, (nu-la'shtin.) (From L. nulatio, a nodding.] 
(Astron.) The name given toa small gyration of the 
earth's axis around the mean position due to precession. 
With reference to this mean position, the motion of N. 
takes place in about 19 years in a small ellipse, having 
a major axis of 185" and a minor axis of 13:74"; but 
as the precessional motion is continnally carrying the 
axis onwards in a much larger circle, the actual motion 
is along a waved circular line. The major axis of the 
small ellipse being towards the pole of the ecliptic, the 
effect of NW., so far as the obliquity of the ecliptic is com 
cerned, is to cause it to oscillate %25” on each side of 
its mean value, while so far as the position of the nodes 
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of the earth's equator are concerned, N. causes these 
nodes to be alternately in advance, or behind their 
mean place due to precession by 6-87”. 


N utmeg, ( 1 
Nutrition, (noo-trish'ün.) [From L, nutrio, I nourish.] 


wards converted into chyle, mixes with the blood, 
and is distributed through the whole body, for its 
nutrition, When the nutritive matter has been 
animalized, or assimilated to the body which it is 
designed to nourish, by the organs of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, respiration, and secretion, 
the parts which it supplies retain and incorpo- 
rate it with their own substance. "This nutritive 
identification is variously effected in the brain, 
muscles, bones, &c.; each of these appropriates to 
itself, by a true secretion, that which is found 
analogous to its nature, and rejects the heterogene- 
ons particles. Thus,a bone is a secretory organ 
that attracts to itself phosphate of lime. j^ is the 
same in muscles with respect to flbrin, and in the 
brain with albumen; each part imbibes, and forms 
Into a portion of its own structure, such pieces as 
are of the same nature, in consequence of @ power 
of which the affinity of aggregation of the chemists 
gives us an idea, or perhaps furnishes us with a 
model, Every living body, withoutexception, seems 
to possess a faculty of decomposing the substances by 
means of which it is supported, and of giving rise to 
new products. The animal machine is therefore con- 
tinually destroyed, and at one period of life does not, 
perhaps, contain any of those particles of which it was 
constituted at another, 

Nux Vomica, (nükz vóm'e-kah.) (Bot.) Seo STRYCH- 
NOS, 

Nyack, (ni'ak,) a vill. of New York, Rockland co., abt, 
2? m. N. of New York city, 

N’yan’za, (VICTORIA and ALBERT.) See NILE, 

M yasan (mirah) Nyasst, or ManavI, a lake in S. 
central África, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1861, 
Its 8. limit is in S. Lat, 14° 45’, and it is ectured to 
advance as far N. as S, Lat, 10°, It lies 350 m. N.W. 
of Mozambique, at an elevation of 1,200 feet above sea- 
level, and it varies from 20 to 60 m. in breadth. 

Nyctaginaceze, (nik-ta-gin-a'se-e.) (Bot) AnO.of 
plants, all. Chenopodales, consisting of herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with opposite often unequal leaves, and invol- 
ucrate flowers, They are natives principally of warm 
countries, 

Nyireghyhaza, (ne-ïr'e-đi-a-zdh,) a mining-town of 

ungary, 20 m. N. of Debreczin. . 15,740. 
o ri ng, (noo-cho'ping,) a manuf. town of Sweden, 
. of a læn or dist. of same name, on an inlet of the 
Baltic, 58 m. S.W. of Stockholm. Pop. 5,000, 

Nylghau, (nil’go.) (Zoól) The Antilope picta or Por- 
tax melus, one of the largest of antelopes, which 
inhabits the dense forests of India and Persia. Its 
body, horns, and tail are not uulike those of the bull 
but with long slender limbs, and of great activity and 
fleetness. 

Nymph, (ntmf.) [L. nympha.] (Myth) One of those 
inferior deities which were sup by the ancients to 
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presido over every object in nature, &c. See Payri 
AIADES, and NERXEIDS.—(Zo/f.) The second state 


an Insect passing to ita perfect form — another name 
for the , Chrysalis, or aurelia, 

Nymphracer, gerse) (Bot.) The Water-ilies 
or Nenuphars, an O. of plants, all. Nymphalea, consist- 
ing of aquatic plants (Fig. 501), with peltate or cordate 
fleshy leaves, and a rootstock or stem which extends 
itself into the mud. Sepals usually four, sometimes 
confounded with the numerous petals, and these often 
passing gradually into stamens; stamens indefinite, in- 
serted above the petals into the torus, with petajoid 


filaments, and adnate introrse anthers, opening by twe 
longitudinal clefts; torus large, fleshy, surrounding the 
ovary, which is many-celled, many-seeded, with radiat- 
ing stigmas. Fruit many-celled, indehiscent; seeds 





= qd E — 
Fig. 501. — WHITE WATER-LILY, (JVymphia alba.) 


very numerous, attached to spongy dissepiments. The 
pes of this order are found throughout the northern 

emisphere, and are generally rare in the southern. 
Little is known in regard to their properties. Someare 
astringent or bitter, while others are said to be sedative. 
They have showy flowers, and their petioles and pedun- 
cles contain numerous air-tubes. Victoria regia is one 
of the largest known aquatics, the flowers being more 
than a foot in diameter, and the leaves, which are cu- 
riously turned up at their edges, varying from 4 to 8 
feet in diameter. It is found in the waters of South 
America, and is said to range over 35 degrees of longi- 


tude. 

Nymphates, (nimfra-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class FZypogynous characterized by dichla- 
mydeous flowers, axile or sutural placents, stamens 
indeflnite, and an embryo on the outside of a lar; 
quantity of albumen; or, if exalbuminous, the n 
have a very large plumule. 

Nympha idæ, (-/dl'e-de.) (ZoóL) A family of lepi- 

opterous insects, comprising butterflies which are re» 
markable for their beautiful colors and splendid orna» 
mentation. The forelegs are rudimental, 

Nyssa, (nis'sah.) (Bot.) A gen. of trees, O. Alangiacee, 
inhabiting the swamps and banks of rivers of North 
America. Their leaves are alternate, entire, and withe 
out stipules, their flowers greenish, small, solitary, or 
in little pedunculate clusters. N. villosa, the Sour Gum, 
Black Gum, Pepper-ridge, or Tupelo tree, common from 
New England to the Carolinas, attains from 40 to 70 ft. 
in height, and has remarkably curled woody fibres, so 
as to render the timber very difficult to split, on which 
account it is much used for making naves or hubs 


heavy Garrigo- pheels, and also hatters’ blocks. W. 
candicans is Ogeechee Lime. 





O. 


the 4th letter of the simple vowel series and the 

9 15th in the English alphabet, is pronounced by purs- 

ing out the lips somewhat, and forming an opening re- 
sembling the form of the letter itself. This vowel has 
not less than 4 distinct intonations, as in no, do, or, cot, 
though its normal and natural sound is that heard long 
in for, and short in blot. The use of O is next in fre- 
quency to that of a. The Greeks used two forms of this 
letter, the o (omicron, or little o) corresponding with 
the modern short pronunciation ; and w (omega, or large 
O), equivalent to our long intonation of the vowel. The 
ancients used it as a ternary, or symbol of triple time. 
With an apostrophe after it, O is a prefix in some Irish 


proper names, and seems to have had originally the 
force of the Gaelic Mac, son; thus, O'Neil, i. e. son of 
Neil. O is frequently used initially and interjectionally 
to express great emotion, as of feur, wonder, regret, 
pain, &c. As a Latin inscription, it signified optimus 3 
as a Greek numeral, 70; in Middle Latin, 11; and with 
a dash over it, 11,000. In modern arithmetic it stands 
for the cipher, and represents nil. Asan abbreviation 
it stands for old, as O. 8. for Old Style. In pharmacy,O 
is a contracted sign for octarius, a pint or pound fluid; 
in chemistry, O is the symbol of Oxygen. 

On'hu, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, q. t. 

@ajaca, or Oaxaca, (wah-ah’kah,) a State of the Meni 
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can Confederation, b. N. by Vera Cruz, and 8. by the 
Pacific Ocean; bet. N. Lat. 159 40-18? 20,’ W. Lon. 9.10 
15-980 ]5', Area, 31,822 sq. miles. Surface diversified ; 
soil highly productive. Pop. 646,725. — A city, C. of 
above State, 210 m. 8.8.E. of the city of Mexico, Pop. 
25,000, 

Oak, ey [From A.8. uos ( Bot.) See QUERCUS. 

Oakland, (ok'lànd,) iu California, a city of Alameda 
county, on San Francisco Bay, opposite San Francisco, 
—In Michigan, a S.E. county, in the Lower Peninsula; 
area, 900 sq.m. C. Pontiac. 

Ünk-pruner. (Zoj.) Acoleopterous insect, family 
CERAMBYCIDA, 

Oar, (or. (Naw.) A long piece of timber, flat at one 
end and round at the other, used to propel a boat or 
barge on the water. The flat part is called the blade 3 
uud the round end the loom, which terminates in the 
handle. The fulcrum is the hole in the gunwale called 
the rowlock, or the space between the pins called thole- 
ins, — To boat the oars is to lay them in after rowing. 

Tro feather the oar is to hold the blade horizontally, so as 
not to catch wind. To lie on the oars is to suspend row- 
ing for a short time; this is done also as a salute to 
persons of distinction when passing. To ship the oars is 
to fix them in the rowlocks; und to unship the oars is to 
throw them out of the rowlocks. 

Oasis, (o-a/sis.) [Copt. ouah; Arab. wah.) (Geog.) A 
fertile spot, situated in the midst of the uninhabitable 
deserts of northern Africa; the name is also applied to 
a cluster of verdant spots. In the desert of Sahara 
there are several oases, which serve as halting-places 
for the caravaus. They are described ns spots of ex- 
ceeding beauty, but something is due to the striking 
contrast with the deserts around them: their fertility 
arises from springs of water. The Romans used them 
occasionally as places of banishment, on account of 
their being, though agreeable, as it were out of the 
world, and its being very difficult to escape from them. 
Some noble remains are found in the larger oases: thus 
the temple of Jupiter Amnon, at Siwah. 

Oat. (Bot) See AVENA. 

Oath, (dth.) [From Sax. ath.) A solemn affirmation 
made in the presence of a magistrate or other person 
rendered competent by the law to administer it, in 
which the person sworn calls upon the Almighty to 
witness that his testimony is true; invoking his ven- 

nce, and renouncing his favor, if what is said be 
alse, or what is proinised be not performed. A witness 
swearing falsely is subject to the penalties of perjury. 
The Quakers and Moravians — influenced by the sense 
which they attach to that text of Scripture in St. 
Matthew (v. 34) which says, “swear not at all," and St. 
James’ words (v. 12) — refuse to swear upon any occa- 
sion, even ut the requisition of a magistrate, and ina 
court of justice, and thoy have been relieved from being 
compelled to do so by the logislature. The Jews are 
sworn with their hats on. Oaths to perform illegal acts 
do not bind; nor do they excuse the performance of 
such acts, 

Obadiah, (Book or Prophecy of.) (0b-a^-di'ah.) 
' Script.) A canonical book of the Old Testament, which 
is contained in one single chapter of 21 verses, and is 
partly an invective against the crnelty of the Edomites, 
and partly a prediction of the deliverance of Israel, and 
of the victory and triumph of the whole Church over 
her enemies. It is attributed to Obadiah, one of the 
minor prophets, regarding whom absolutely nothing is 
known. 

Dbelisk, (0b’e-lisk.) (Gr. obeliskos, dim. of obelos, any 
pointed instrument.] (Arch) A high quadrangular 
pillar, diminishing as it ascends, and terminating, not 
in a flat surface, but in a small pyramid (Fig. 502). 
Obelisks are of Egyptian origin, and, sccording to 
Herodotus, were first erected in honor of the sun. 
Diodorus mentions two O. of Sesostris, placed before a 
Theban temple, which were 120 cubits high, one of 
which was erected before a temple at Sais, and the 
other before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. In 
the plenitude of their power the Romans removed 
many of these relies, of times then ancient, from their 
original situations into Italy,and re-erected them there, 
One of these O., now standing at Rome -- that of St. 
John of Lateran — is 105 feet iu height without the 
pedestal, and weighs 440 tons. The O. next in size was, 
on being brought from Egypt, placed in the Vatican 
Circus by Caligula, but it now stands in the piazza of 
Bt. Peter's, and, including the pedestal, is 132 feet in 
height. The O, of Luxor, now at Paris, is 76 feet high. 
Another O. was removed to Loudon in 45; 5 and one te 
New York iu 1880. The ancient Egyptians must have 
had an extraordinary Knowledge of mechanics to buve 
been able to bring these nna simijer masas fromthe 
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= (Priuling.) In typography, a mark of reference writ 
ten thus (fj: it is used in reference to a note in the 
margin or at the foot of the page. 


= 


Lo 





Fig. 002. — OBELISKS IN FRONT OF A TEMPLE. 


Obelus, (6b’e-lis,) pl. OBELI. [From Gr. obelos, a spit. 
(Typog.) A mark written thus —, or thus +; u 
among the moderns to point out the place of a break oi 
hiatus in the sense of the text of a book, or where there 
is an ungrammatical transition. It was formerly used 
in the old classics to indicate suspected readings. 

Oberland, (The,) (obür-ldnd,) the nune given toe 

rt of Switzerland, otherwise called The Bernese Ober- 
ind, and comprising the three neighboring valleys of 
Lauterbrunnen, Hiisli, and Grindelwald. 

Oberlin, (o'bür-lin,) in Ohio, a town of Lorain co., 83 
m. 8.W. of Cleveland, where is located an excellent 
college founded in 1834, and named after J. F. Oberlin, 
It is under the direction of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tionalists, and its discipline combines manual labor 
with study. 

Oberon, (d/biir-dn.) (Myth.) In the mythological folk. 
lore of the Middle Ages, the name given to the imagin- 
ary king of the Fairies, consort of Titania, or Queen Mab. 

Obesity, (o-be'se-te, or CoRPULENCE. [From L, obesua, 
corpulent.] (Med.) An accumulation of fat under the 
integuiaents or in the abdomen, or in both situations, 
to such an amount as to embarrass the several volun- 
tary functions. A certain degree of fatness is not 
only quite compatible with health, but the fatty tissue 
is of considerable use in the animal body, partly iu 
consequence of its physical, and partly in consequence 
of its chemical properties; and it is only when fntncs- 
begins to interfere with the discharge of any of its 
vital powers, that it can be regarded as a morbid coudi- 
tion. O. may occur at any period of life, but it is most 
commonly after the 40th year that the tendency to an 
inordinate accumulation of fat begins to show itself 
The predisposing causes of O. are a peculiar habit of 
body, hereditarily transmitted; inactivily ; sedenti y 
occupations, &c.; while the more immediate or excit- 
ing causes are a rich diet, including fatty matters, und 
matters convertible in the body into fats, such as sac- 
charine and starchy foods, and the partaking of such & 
diet toa greater extent than is necessary for balancing 
the daily waste of the tissues. 

Obi, or Oby, (d’be,) a river of Russia in Asia, having 
its rise on the N.W. slope of the Little Altai Mts., near 
the Chinese frontier, in N. Lat. 519, E. Lon. 809, and 
emptying into the Gulf of Obi, an arm of the Arctic 
Ocean, near N. Lat, 679, E. Lon. 729, Length, 2,700 m. 

Obidos, (0-bédóz,) à river-port of Brazil, on the Ama: 
zons; S. Lat. 19 50’, W. Lon. 55° 18 It exports cotton 
and cocoa, Pop. 6,000. 

Obion, (obe-ün,) in Tennessee, a N.W. co., skirted by 
Missouri and Kentucky; area, 660 sq. m. Capital, 
Troy. 

Obit, (obit) [From L. obitus, death.] (Eccl) In the 
Rom, Cath. Church, a funeral solemnity, or office for 
the dead. 

Obituary, (o-bit'ua-re) [From L. obitus, death.) A 
public announcement of the death of a person or per 
Bons, accompanied by a brief biographical sketch of 

hi» life aud works. 


Quarries, wud clevale (icti ev Used spective pvo vea] Object, (dbyčkt.) [From L. Ayectue] (Metaph) Thai 
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et which any thinking or subject can become 
cognizant is subject itself, however, is capable of 
transmutation into an olyect,for one may think about his 
thinking faculty. To constitute a metaphysical object, 
actual existence is not necessary ; it is enough that it 
is conceived by the subject evertheless, it is cus- 
temary to en:ploy the term objective as synonymous 
with real, so that a thing is said to be '*objectively °” 
considered when regarded in itself, and according to 
its nature and properties ; and to be “ subjectively ” 
considered when it is presented in its relation to us. 
or as it shapes Itself in our apprehension - (Gram.) 
That which is acted upon or influenced by something 
— n noun or pronoun governed by a verb or 


or. 

Ob/ject-ziass, (-Gfds ) (Opt.) A telescopic or micro- 
scopic glass placed at the end of the tube next the ob- 

, 80 as to form a picture whieh may be magnitied 
y the eye-glass. 

Dbjective, (jcki’tv.) [From L. objectus) (Gram.) 
A term applied to that case, otherwise called the accu- 
sative, which is that of the noun to which the action 
refers. Thus, in '* I told the mistress,"' mistress is in 
the O. case.—{ Persp) An O. line is the line of an ob- 
ject, drawn on the geometrical plane, the representa- 
tion of which is sought for in the draught or picture. 
O. plane, any plane situated in the horizontal plane, 
the perspective representation of which is required — 
O. point. (Mil.) A point of concentration for army 


operatione, 

Oblate, (ób'làt.) [From L. oblatus, flattened.] (Geom.) 
Describing any figure that is flattened or shortened ; as 
un oblate spheroid, such as our globe, which has its axis 
shorter than its middle diameter. 

Oblation, (ċb-lu'shŭn.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl) A sac- 
rificial offering made to God, which, according to the 
canon law, is defined to be anything offered by pious 
Christians to the Almighty and the Church, whether 
movables or iramovables. Till the 4th cent., the Church 
had no fixed revenues, the clergy altogether subsisting 
ou voluntary oblations. 

Obligation, eas. teas From L. obligatio a 
being bound.] (Zaw.) Same as Bonn, | ras 

Obligate, ( agato.) [It. obbligato, bound.) (M...) 
A term used to signify those voices or instruments 
which are indispensable to the just performance of a 


iece. 
oblique, (Gb-leek’.) [L. obliquus, aslant.] (Math.) De- 
viating from a perpendicular liue or direction; as an 
oblique angle, &c., that which is not a right one. — 
(Bot) Unequal-sided; also slanting.—(Gresa.) An 
O. case is any substantive case other than the nomi- 


native. 

Obliquity, (ob-lik'we-te.) I" oblíquitas.] — ( Math.) 
Deviation from a right line; > direction which is neither 
parallel nor perpendicular; generally applied to the 
ecliptic, which deviates from the plane of the earth's 
equator, 239 27 36°52”. 

Oblong, (6b/léng.) [From L. pref. ob, and longis; long.] 
(Geom.) Same as RECTANGLE, q. v. — ( Bot.) n ves are 

said to be O. when they are elliptical and bl: .( at each 

end. O.-ovate, describes parts which are partly oblong, 
rtly ovate, with a tendency towards latter. 

o ,. or HauTBor, (o'bo.) ler. hautboís.] (Mus) A 
high-toned musical wind-instrument, shaped hat 

after the manner of a flute, Lut spreading and 
at the bottom, and producing sound by m 
reed : — anciently called wayght or wait. 

Obolo; (o-bo'la.) [L. obolus.) (Pharm.) A twelve- 
weight, 

Obolus, (6b/0-liis.) [L.; Gr. obolo ; 1 Antiq.) Among 
the Athenian Greeks, a silver coin, worth a little over 
three cents American, It was this coin which was 
placed between the lips of the dead as passage-money 
to be paid to Charon for ferrying them over the Styx. 
— Among the Romans, a weight equivalent the sixth 

rt of a drachma. 

Obovate, (o-bo'vàt.) 

(Bot.) Obversely ovate, as a leaf the 

which points downwards. 

O’ Bri'en, in 7owa, a N.W. co., watered by Little Sioux 
River, area, 580 8q. m. Surface level; soil fertile. Q. 
O Brien. 

Onsecration, (se-kra'shán.) [From L obsecratic,} 
(Rhet.) A figure of speech in which the orator be- 
seeches the assistance of God or man. 

Obsequies, (60'xe-kwee.) |From L obsequium, n fol- 
lowing after.) The funeral rites pud to a deceasid 
person. 

Observanta, (0b-sürv'dntz.) [From 
watching.) (Kec. That orthodox bo'y of the Fran- 
cjscans, which, after the primary departure of the order 


ening 
of a 


[From L. ob, an 


from the founder's ruje, elected to adhere t9 the latter 
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in all its integrity ; thus differing from the heterodox 
y. 
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or Conventual 

Observation, (ó5-zür-va'shün.) [Same deriv.] (Nat. 
A'hilos.) Act or operation of taking note of some fact 
or phenomenon of natural occurrence. — (Ast. and Phys.) 
Act or process of determining, with the needful instru- 
ments, the angular distance, altitude, &c., of any of the 
celestial bodies. 

Observatory, (-zürra-to-re.) [Same deriv.] (Ast) 
A building fitted up with astronomical, magnetical, or 
Tee teonugton instruments, for the taking of observe- 

lorns. 

Obsidian, (-sid'e-in. [According to Pliny, named 
after one Obsidius, who first found it in Ethiopia.) 
(Min.) A glassy luva, of various colors, but usually 
black, and nearly opaque. It consists of silica and alu- 
mina, with a little potash and oxide of iron. 

Obsidional, (sid'e-ŭn-dl.) [From L. obsideo, I besiege.] 
Having reference to a siege or leaguer ; thus, in Numis- 
matics, O. coins were pieces of various base metals, and 
of different shapes, struck in besieged places, as a sub- 
stitute for current money. The oldest known are those 
struck at the siege of Pavia, under Francis I.— O. 
Crown,  [L. obsidionalis corona.) (Antig.) Among the 
Romans, à crown or wreath made of grass or lenves 
found on the spot, and given by tlie Senate to those 
generals who had delivered a Roman army or fortresa 
besieged by the enemy. 

Obstetries, (-stct'riks) [From L. obstetriz, a standing 
before.] (Med.) The science of midwifery. 

Obturators, (b’tu-ra-tiirz.) [From L. obturo, I stop 
up.) (Anat.) rtain muscles which fill up interstices 
between the bones; as the oblurator externus and inter- 
nus of the thigh. 

Obtuse' Angle. (Geom.) See ANGLE. 

Obverse, (-viers.) [From L. obvertere, to turn upside 
down.) See NUMISMATICS, 

Occnsionalism,(ók-ka'zhün-dl-izm.) [From L.occasto, 
a falling out.) (AMetaph.) According to Descartes, the 
action of the mind is not, and cannot be, the cause of the 
corresponding action of the body; but he holds that 
whenever any action of the mind takes place, God 
directly produces, in connection with it, and by reason 
of it, à corresponding action of the body; and in like 
manner conversely, he explains the coincident or syn- 
chronous actions of the body and the mind. This doc- 
trine has been called O., or doctrine of Occasional causes, 

Occident, (0/"se-dént.) [From L. occidens, sinking. 
The west, or that quarter of the heavens in which the 
nk sets : — correlative to orient, or the quarter in which 

t rises, 

Occiput, (dkse-piit.) [L., from ob, and caput, the head. 
( Anat.) The hinder part of the head.— Occipitis os, call 
also os memorize, and os nervorum, that bone which forme 
the posterior and inferior part of the skull. It is of an 
irregular figure, convex on the outside, and concave 
internally; and is thicker and stronger than any other 
of the bones of the head, except the petrous parts of 
the ossa temporum. 

Occultation, (ók-kül-ta^shün.) [From L. occultatio.] 
(Ast.) The eclipse of a star by the moon, and of Jupi» 
ter's satellites by the disc of their primary. 

Occult Sciences, (ók'kàül.) [From L. occultus] A 
general term applied to the imaginary sciences in 
vogue in medisval times, such as Alchemy, Astrology, 
Divination, &c. 

Ocean, (o'shün.) [Gr. okeanos.] (Geog.) The name given 
to that great mass of salt water which surrounds the 
land, covering nearly three-quarters of the globe. There 
is a good deal of disparity between the extent of the 
ocean in the two hemispheres, there being an excess 
of land in the northern hemisphere over that of the 
southern in the ratio of 11 to 4. It is remarkable that 
the line of the equator lies upon sea for five-sixths of 
its length. The O., though really continuous, is, for 
convenience of description, divided by geographers 
into five portions: —1. The Pacific O., which separates 
Asia from America, and is the largest of all — being 
of greater extent than the whole of the dry land; 2. 
The Atlantic O., having Europe and Africa on its 
eastern shore, and America on its western; 3. The In- 
dian O., which washes the south of Asia and the south- 
eastern coast of Africa; 4. The Arctic O., which sur- 
rounds the north pole; and 5. The Antarctic Q., which 
surrounds the south pole. Other smaller parts of this 
great connected body of water are termed seas, The bed 
of the O. presents the same irregularities of aspect aa 
the surface of the land. It is diversified by rocks, 
mountains, plains, and deep valleys. The mean depth 
of the O. cannot be stated with any certainty. In man 
of tlie soundings whieh have been taken far from land, 
80, 40, and even 50,000 feet of line have been run out, 
and yet have failed to give distinct evidence of & bottom 
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having been reached. Four miles ia generally regarded 
as the mean depth. The level of the O., independently 
of the changes produced by the tides, is not everywhere 
the same — that is, it does not form a part of the same 
spheroid; but the difference is not so great, in some 
cases, as has been supposed. Gulfs and inland sens are 
affected according to their position with regard to pre- 
walling winds. ‘The level of the Red Sea was found to 
be 3214 feet higher than that of the Mediterranean, 
which is supposed to be lower than the O. The waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico are believed to be about two Teet 
higher than those of the Pacific Ocean. The Baltic and 
the Black seas are lower in summer than in winter, on 
account of the smaller supply from the rivers and the 
greater evaporation. The temperature of the O. (water 
being a bad conductor of heat) is much more uniform 
than that of the land; at a certain depth it probably 
remains always tlre same. Its usual tint is a bluish 
green, but in certain localities its color varies from 

eculiar circumstances, the difference being considered 
LY to animalcules, to marine vegetables, to the color 
of the soil, and very often to that of the sky. The O. 
holds in solution a number of suline matters, the most 
abundant being commou sult, which constitutes very 
generally two-thirds of the whole, The saltness of the 
O. is very uniform, but it diminishes near large masses 
of ice; and the Southern O, contains rather more salt 
than the Northern. The mean spec. grav. of sea-water 
near the equator is 102777. Besides tides and waves 
(q. v.), there are other movements iu the O. which are 
of great importance; namely, the currents, It is diffi- 
cult in many cases to trace their causes, or to give any 
satisfactory theory of their existence; but on account 
of their importance to navigation they have been ob- 
served, especially of late years, with great care. Among 
those which have a permanent or general character, 
there are two which are very remarkable. "The first is 
that of the tropical waters westward round the globe; 
aud the second that which constantly flows from each 
pole towards the equator. The tropical or westerly C. is 
chiefly confined within the zone extending to about 309 
on each side of the equator, and its velocity is estimated 
by Humboldt at about nine or ten miles a day. In the 
Atlantic it separates into two branches; one of which 
forms the Gulf Stream (q. v.), and the other flows along 
the coast of Brazil, and passes through the Straits of 
Magellan. In the Pacific the currents are not so well 
known, nor are they quite so definite as in the At- 
lantic. There are also deep currents, apparently flow- 
ing in directions opposite to those of the surface cur- 
rents, the whole waters of the O. being thus kept in a 
constant state of admixture, both with regard to tem- 
perature and saltness. Tho Drift currents owe their 
origin to steady winds, blowing almost constantly to- 
wards one quarter, Their mean velocity is rarely more 
than ten miles a day, nor do they extend far below the 
surface, 

© cean, in New Jersey, an E. co., washed by the Atlan- 
tic ; area, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Tom's River. 

@ceana, (oshe-ah'nah,) in Michigan, a. W. co. of the 
Lower Peninsula, washed by Lake Michigan; area, 750 
sq. m.; C. Clay Bank, 

Oceanien, (osAc«in'e-kah.) (Geog) <A term under 
which is comprehended the 5th division of the globe, 
comprising the islands of the E. or Malay Archipelago, 
Australasia, and Polynesia. 

Oceanus, (o-shza'nüs) (Myth.) The stream which 
was supposed by the ancients to surround the earth, or 
the deity of that mythic river. 

Ocelot, (4'se-lvt.) The Felis pardalis, an animal belong- 
ing to the fam, Felid, found from Texas to 30° south 
latitude, It is abt. the size of the American Wild-cat, 
of a gray color, with large fawn-colored spots, bordered 
with black, forming oblique bands on the flank. 

Ochnaceve, (ók-na'se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Rutales, consisting of undershrubs or trees, which grow 
in tropical countries, and are remarkable for their large 
succulent torus ; they are generally bitter, and some of 
them are used as tonics, 

Ochre, (o'kür.) [From Gr, dchros, yellow.] (Min.) A 
genus of earths slightly coherent, composed of fine, 
smooth, soft, argillaceons particles. It is of various 
colors, always due to oxide of iron, which is sometimesso 
considerable in quantity that the ochre may be reckoned 
an ore of that metal: thus in certain kinds of the na- 
tive red ochre, called in England reddle and red chalk. 

Ochrea, (ók-reé'ah,) pl. OCHRE®. [From L. ocrea, a 
greave.] (Bot) A tubular membranous stipule through 
which the stem passes, formed by the consolidation of 
two opposite stipules; as in Polygonum. 

Ocimum, (osi?müm.) (Bol) The Basila, a genus of 
plants, O. Lamiacewx, consisting of tropical or sub-tropi- 
eal herbs or small shrubby plante, with flowers dis- 
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posed in whorls forming terminal interrupted racemes, 
The most important species is O. basilicum, the Bweet 
or Common Basil, a tender annual, native of Asia, 
chiefly valued and cultivated, as a culinary aromatic 
herb, for its leaves and leafy tops, which have a flavor 
somewhat resembling that of cloves. 

O'Connell, DANIEL, (o-kón'ul,) an Irish orator and pa 
triot, B. in co. Kerry, 1775. After attaining to the posi 
tion of leader of the Irish Bar, he, in 1809, became the 
champion of the cause of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and in 1828 entered the British House of Com- 
mons, where he sat for 18 years, the recognized head 
of the Irish Nationalist party in that assembly. D 
1847. 

Oconto, (o-kón'to.) in Wisconsin, a N.E. co., b. on Michi 
gan; area, 4,000 sq. m.—A town, C. of the above co., 
abt. 30 m. N.E. of Green Bay city. 

Octagon, (óxta-gón.) [From Gr. októ, and gónia, ap 
angle.] (Geom.) An eight-angled, eight-sided flgure. 
When all the sides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular octagon.— (ForL) A work presenting eight 
bastions. 

Octahedron, (-Aé'drón.) (Geom. and Crysiall.) Bee 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Octangular, (ók-ting'gu-ldr.) [From Gr. oto, and 
Eng. angular.) Possessing eight angles. 

Octant, (ariant) [From L. octans, an eighth part.] 
(Geom. he eighth part of a circle.—(Ast.) An as- 
pect of two planets when they are distant from each 
other 45 deg., or the eighth part of a circle. — (.Navig ) 
An instrument for the admeasurement of angles; 
which, from the manner in which the rays ure reflected, 
are double those indicated by the arc; and hence it 
supplies the place of a quadrant. 

Octave, (dk tdv.) [From L. octavus, the eighth.) (Mus.) 
The eighth interval in a scale, which, as it affords a 
sound agreeing very closely with the first, is denoted 
by the same letter of the alphabet. The most simple 
perception that we have of two sounds is that of uni- 
sons; the vibrations beginning and ending together. 
The next to this is the O., where the more acute sound 
makes precisely two vibrations, while the deeper makes 
one; consequently, the vibrations of the two meet at 
every vibration of the more grave. Hence unisons and 
octaves pass nlmost for the same concord; hence alse 
the proportions of the two sounds that form the O. are, 
in numbers or in lines, as 1:2, so that two cords or 
strings of the same material, thickness, and tension, one 
of which is double the length of the other, produce the 
0. The number of upper and lower O., or the manner 
in which the several O. of the scale are to be chiefly 
distinguished, is not absolutely determined, on account 
of the continually increasing compass of instrumenta, 
—(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a festival 
day and the seven days immediately following it; the 
last or eighth day being termed the octave, or octave day. 
The circumcision is the octave of Christmas-day. A 
festival is supposed, in that church, to last during its 
octave, and therefore the Office and Mass on every day 
during the octave are invariably those of the festival, 
unies a greater feast interferes, by occurring within 
the 0. 

Octavia, (òk-ta've-ah,) a Roman lady, the sister of Au- 
guion, married as her 2d husband Mark Antony, who 

eserted her to live with Cleopatra. She D. in 11 B. 0. 

Octavo, (ók-ta'vo.) [From L. optavit.) (T&pog.) Among 
printers, that form of a page which is made by folding 
a sheet into 8 leaves, or 16 pages:— it is commonly 
abbreviated by the symbol 8vo. 

October, (dk-to'biir.) [L., from octo, eight.] (Culendar.] 
The 10th month in our calendar, consisting of 31 days: 
— so named from its being the eighth month in the Ro- 
man calendar. 

Octodecimo, (-dée-mo.)  [L. octodecim, un] 
(Typog.) Among printers, a size of book composed o 
sheets folded into 18 leaves: — abbreviated 18mo. 

Octopodidze, (0L-to-pód'e-de.) (Zoól.) A family of 
mollusks, comprising cephalopods (O. ME 
with 8 arms which are similar, elongated, and uni 
nt the base bya web. The common Octopus, Poulp, or 
Pulp, of the Mediterranean, is the Polypus of the an- 
cients. Each of its 8 arms is six times the length of its 
body, and furnished with 120 pairs of suckers. Eve 
sucker is composed of a circular adhesive disc, whic 
has a thick fleshy circumference, and presents a num- 
ber of lines radiating towards the circular orifice of 
an inner cavity. In this cavity is a movable cireular 
piston, which in its operation forms an MEURAY of the 
most precise and beautiful construction. When a fish 
becomes infolded within the tenacious grasp of its 
arms, resistance is vain; for with such tenacity do the 
suckers adhere, that they may be sooner wrenched 
off than unfixed. Some species measure four feet 
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between the ends of the arms; and it is said that much 
arger ones are sometimes met with in the warmer re- 
gions of the globe, It has been justly remarked that 


" there is something strange and uncouth in the aspect | Giler, (ó'dér,) a river of N, Germany, having 
Dn 





Fig. 503. — POULP, (Octopus tuberculatus.) 


ef this creature: its long flexible arms moving and 
curling in all directions; and its large eyes, which 
stare with fixed gaze, rendering it really repulsive.” 

Octroi, (dk-trioaw'.) [Fr., from L. auctoritas, authority 1 
Originally, in France, a right of franchise or monopoly 
granted to an individual by the sovereign. In the 
modern sense, an impost levied at the gates or barriers 
of many French towns and cities, and applied partly 
to the general expenses of the state, and partly to 
local purposes. 

Oculist, (ok'u-Ii«.) [From L. oculus, the eye.] One 
who is professionally skilled in treating or curing dis- 
eases of the eye. 

Odalisque, (od'dl-isk.) [From Turk. édah, a cham- 
ber.) In Turkey and other Eastern countries, a female 
inmate of a harem or seraglio. 

Odd'-Fellows, (INDEPENDENT ORDER OF,) an impor- 
tant secret charitable society, which exists chiefly in 
Great Britain and the United States, bears in its organ- 
ization a general resemblance to that of the Freema- 
sons, and is said to have sprung from certain lodges or 
societies of mechanics and laborers existing in London 
in the latter part of the 18th cent., who styled them- 
selves the Ancient and Honorable Loyal Odd- Fellows. 
The fiwt lodge of 0.-F. in the U. States was founded at 
Baltimore in 1819. In this country the order numbers 
now abont 7,000 lodges and 47 mem bers. 

Ode, (o4.) [ür. õdë, a song.) (Lit) A poem belong- 
ing to that class of lyrical compositions which express 
the feelings of the poet with the vividness whieh pres- 
ent emotion inspires. The ancient odes had originally 
but eve stanza or strophe; but afterwards they were 
divided into three parts, the strophe, the antistrophe, and 
the epode. Unlike those of the moderns, they were 
usually intended to be sung and accompanied by some 
musical instrument. The ; eem ode celebrates heroes 
or sons of gods, princes, victory, greatness of mind, &c. 
In course of time, love and festivities were likewise 
thought suitable to the ode. The Pindaric ode is dis- 
tinguished by its boldness and the loftiness of its 
flights; but Pindat, though the most daring and elevat- 
ed of the lyrie poets, amid all his raptures has pre- 
served harmony, and often uniformity, in his versifica- 
tion. The dithyrambic ode was a Bucchanalian song; 
and, on account of the attributes of thé deity to which 
it was dedicated, it admitted of great irregularity; 
hence its name has been applied, in modern times, to 
all odes of a wild impetuous character. 

Pdensee, (0-d/n-sé’,) a manuf. town of Denmark, C. of 
the island of Finen, 88 m. 8.W. of Copenhagen. ? 


14,225. 

Bdenwnld, (odén-vdld,) a wooded and hilly region 
of W. Germany, lying bet. the rivers Main and Neckar, 
and extending a distance of 45 m. Its highest summit 
is the Katzenbuckel, 2,300 ft, above sea-level. 

@deon, or Odeum, (e-de'iin.) [Gr. ddeién, a music- 
hall] (Arch.) Among the ancients, a publie building 
E i apart for poetical and musical contests. The t 
9. was built at Athens by Pericles, and was afterw 
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used for popular meetings and the holding of courts. 
The O. resembled other theatres, except that they were 
not so large, and were covered with & roof. 

ita source 
ih Moravia, in N. Lat. 49° 35’, E. Lon. 17° 38’, 
and oniptying into the Great Haff, near Stettin, 
A after a N. course of 500 m. 

H Odessa, (o-dés'saA,) a fortified oity and seaport 


of 8. Russia, govt. Kherson, bet. the mouths of 
the Bug and Dniester, on the N.W. coast of tho 
Black Sea. It hasa fine and commodious har- 


bor, and is the chief place of shipment for the 


grain produced iu the Ukraine and Roumania. 
Pop. 121,535. 
ode 


raj ip of same name, p. of Rajpootana, 136 
m. S.8.W. of Ajmere; N. Lat. 24° 35’, E. Lon. 73° 
44'. Pop. 100,000. 

Odillon-Barrot, CAMILLE HYACINTHE, (0-de'- 

-bdr’ro,) a French advocate and statesman, B. 
n dep. Lozére, 1791 After taking a prominent 
part in the revolution of 1830, he became in the 
same year prefect of the Seine, and leader of the 
Moderate Left in the Chamber of Deputies. He 
advocated electoral reform; oppesed the Guizot 
ministry, 1840-8; became a member of the short 
ministry of Feb., 1848 ; and, after filling the posts 
of minister of justice and pres. of the Ceuncil in 
Louis Napoleon's first cabinet, 1848-9, protested 
against the coup detal, and took his adieu of 
public life. D. 1873. 

Odin, (odin. [Ger. Wopen.] (Norse Myth.) 
Among the Scandinavians, the king of the gods, 
corresponding with the Zeus or Jupiter of the 
Greek and Roman mythology. 

Odoacer, (o-do-«'s&ir,) a Gothic general under Attil 
who took service in the Western Empire, and in 41 
A.D. was proclaimed by his army king ef Italy. In 
488, his dominions were invaded by Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, and himself besieged in Raveuna, which 
city he bravely defended for five years, when, after sur- 
rendering, he was put to death, and his throne usurped 
by the victor, 403. 

ometer, (o-dóm'etür. [From Gr. odos, a way, and 
miétrén, measure.) An apparatus affixed to the wheel 
of a carriage, to measure distances while travelling. 
mata, (o-dón-ah'tah.) (Zoól.) The Dragon-fly fam., 
including neuroptertoue insects which are of blue, green, 
white, crimson, and scarlet colors. They are easily 
distinguished from all other insects by the length of 
their bodies, the large size of their eyes, and the beau- 
tiful transparency of their wings. In the larva and 
pupa states they live in the water, and when the time 
comes for the last change, they crawl up the stems of 
plants, and, having withdrawn from the pupa-skin, 
which remains clinging to the plant, and dried them- 
selves a little, they spread their wings and dart swiftly 
away. 

O'Donnell, LzoPoLpo, (5-ddn/al,) Count or Lucena 
and DUKE or TETUAN, a Spanish statesman and general, 
B. of Irish deseent, in 1808-9. Commanding against the 
Carlists in the Civil War, he defeated Cabrera at Lu- 
eena in 1839, and in 1843 succeeded his rival Espartero 
in power. In 1856, and 1858, he filled the office of 
prime-minister of the kingdom, and successfully con- 
ducted the campaign against Merocco in 1859-60. D. 
in exile, 1867. 

Odentalgia, (-td'je-ah.) [From Gr. odous, a tooth, 
and algos, pain.) (Med.) e TOOTHACAE, q. v. 

Odentiasis, (-Li'a-sis. [From Gr. odontiao, I cut my 
-— (Med.) Teething, or cutting of the teeth. 

Odontology, (-0/'oje.) [From Gr. edous, odontos, and 
logos, a treatise.] (Amat) That department of the 
science which refers to the teeth of animals, their 
structure, mode of growth, &c. 

Odyssey, (ód'is-se.) [Gr. Odysseia, from Odysseus, 
Ulysses.] (Lit) A celebrated Greek epic poem, usually 
attributed to Homer, and containing the adventures of 
Ulysses on his return from the siege of Troy, and of his 
son Telemachus, who went in search of him. The poem 
is written in hexameter verse, and is divided into 2€ 
books, It is thought to have been composed by ene 
person, and to be of a later date than the Iliad, the 
author or authors of which had no hand in it. Grote 
thinks that both may be assigned to the period between 
$50 n. c. aud 776 B. c. 

«Ecvumenical Council, (¢-ku-mén’e-kl-.) ( Eccl. Hist.) 
See COUNCIL. 

Edema, (¢-de'mah.) [From Gr. oideo, I $well.] ( Med.) 
A puffiness or swelling arising from water having col- 
lected in the cellular membranes; it is attended with 
paleness and cold, retains the print of the finger when 
pressed with it, and is accompanied with little or uo pain, 
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@denburg, (¢’dn-boorg,) a free manuf. city of Hun- | Offence, (3f-fënse’.) [From L. offendo.) (Law) Thi 


gary, ©. of co. of same name, near the Neusiedl Lake, 
m. 8.8.E. of Vienna. P 19,256. 

dipus, (ed'e-püs.) (He Hist.) A legendary king 
of Thebes, and son of Laius and Jocasta. The oracle 
stated that he would murder his father, who therefore 
exposed him on Mount Cithæron ; but his life was pre- 
served by a shepherd, and he was brought up as the son 
of the king of Corinth. Learning his future destiny 
from the oracle at Delphi, he determined to avoid 
Corinth, and on his journey met with his real father, 
and slew him in a casual viret He nèxt delivered 
Thebes, by answering the riddle of the Sphinz, and ob- 
tained the throne, and was married to his ewn mother. 
A plague ravaged the country, as a punishment for 
their uneonscious incest; and the oracle commanded 
the murderer of Laius to be banished. «Edipus here- 
upon discovered through Tiresias that he was the man, 
and thus learned his true history; Jocasta in conse- 
quence killed herself, and he, haring bir himself, 
wandered as far as the grove of the Furies, at Colonus 
near Athens, where he was taken away. But other 
legends tell his stery differently. 

Ghlemschliger, ADAM GOTTLIEB, (oh-lén-shld’giir,) 


a celebrated Danish poet, B. iu Copenhagen, 1779 ; D. 1850 
il de Boeuf, (él-da-biif’.) [Fr., “ bull’s eye.”] (Arch.) 
A small circular window formed in a roof or dome for 


the purpose of lighting a story or apartment within the 


same. 

Eland, (éldnd,) an island of Sweden, E Calmar, in the 
Baltic, separated from the mainland by the Straits of 
Calmar; bet. N. Lat. 569 13/-579 22^, E. Lon. 16? 20-179 
10’; area, 300 sq. m.; C. Bergholm. Pop. 33,140, 

nanthe, (e-ndn'the.) (Bot) The Dropworts, a gen. 
of plants, O. Apes, found throughout the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, but rare in America. €. 
erocata (Fig. 504) 
is a stout branch- 
ed species attain- 
ing a pat of 3 
to SR ts roots 
act a$ a narcotic 
acrid poison, and 

from their resem- 
blance to pare 

nips have n 

the cause of fre- | 

quent and some- 
times of fatal ac- 
cidents. The dif- 
ference between 
this plant and the 
parsnip is, how- 
ever, sufficiently 
obvious in the 
inflores- 
cence, &c.: 
the root of the parsnip is single, while there are several 
tubers in @. crocata, 

IEnothera, (e-noth-e'rah.) (Bot.) The Evening Prim- 
ro a gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Onagracez, natives 
of N. and 8. America, and chiefly distinguished by hav- 
ing the border of the calyx four-cleft, reflexed, and fu-, 
Ei. They are all handsome border flowers, and 

ave the recommendation of aes easily cultivated. 

GErsted, Hans Caristian, (oor/staid,) tn eminent Danish 
natural philosopher, B. in Langeland, 1777; D. 1851. 

Esophagus, (e-sf'a-yüs.) [Gr. oisophagus.] (Anat.) 
The Gullet, a membranous and muscular canal (Fig. 

. 265), reaching from the fauces to the stomnch, and con- 
veying into it the food taken at the month. Its figmre 
is somewhat like a funnel, and its upper part is called 


the pharynz. 

GEstridse, (/s'tre-de.) [From Cr. ofstros, a gad-fly.] 
(ZoJl.) The Bot-fly or Gad-fly family, comprising dip- 
ferous insects, ar flies, whose larve are known by the 
name of bots. The perfect insects resemble large meat- 
flies in form, are very hairy, and have these hairs 
colored in rings, like Humble-bees ; Lut the duration of 
their lives is so short in this condition that they are 
seldom seen. They deposit their eggs on the y of 
various herbivorous quadrupeds; each species almost 
invariably confining its attacks to a certuin species of 





Fig. 504. — GNANTHE CROCATA, 


animal. 
Offenbach, Isase, df’, hk, va composer of opera 
bouffe, B. at Cologne, 1 received his musical educa- 


tion in Paris. His works belong to the frivolous school 
of the art, and have obtained a wide but evanescent 
popularity: among them are La Grande Duchesse de Ge- 
rolstein Me! seeped Bnfers ; La Belle Héléne, &c. D. 1880. 
Offenbach, a manuf. city ef Germany, grand-duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Main, 6 m. B.E. of Frank- 


dert Pop. 17,600, 


doing that which a penal law forbids to be done; o 
omitting to do what it commands. In this sense, it is 
nearly synonymous with crime. In a moro confined 
sense, it may be considered as having the same mean 
ing with misdemeanor; but it differs from it im this, 
that it is not indictable, but punishable summarily for 
the forfeiture of a penalty. 

Offering. (0f'f/ür-ing.) [L. opero, I offer.) (Ecc) In 
a Scripture sense, it denotes a gift pea by men at 
the altar, in order to express their entire dependence 
on and submission to the Deity. Offerings constituted 
a principal part of the Bsraelitish worship. With re- 
gard to their meanmg and object, these offerings were 
either thank-offerings and peace-offerings, which cone 
sisted of some animal, and were usually accompanied 
with offerings of vegetable food; or trespass- and sin- 
offerings, in which only animals were used. In the 
last-mentioned cases, the priests were accustomed te 
sprinkle the parties who made the offerings with the 
blood of the victims, as a sign of reconcihation with 
Jehovah ; aud where the offering was an expression of 
the penitence and expiation of the whole people, it was 
usual to buru the victim; but if it concerned only pr.. 
vate persons, the priests were allowed to eat the flesh. 
—In a moderu sense, church dues, payable by cus- 
tom; as the Easter offerings, or the offerings at mar 


riages, &c. 

Offertor s (Y für-toro.) [Same deriv.] In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a form of words, in the first part of 
the Mass, by which the priest offers the elements pre- 
viously to their consecration. In the English commu- 
nion service, the sentences read by the officiating cler- 
gyman, while the ple are making their offerings. 

Oflice, (0f/fis) [From L. officium, a business.) A par- 
ticular charge or trust, or a dignity accompanied by a 
public furction ; as, the O. of a minister of a state, of 
a sheriff, of a justice of the peace, &c. O. are civil, ju- 
dicial, ministerial, executive, legislative, politieal, muni- 
cipal, ecclesiastical, diplomatic, military, and so on. 

Officer, (Gf fier.) (Same deriv.] Generally, the in- 
cumbent of any public offiee, or one authorized to per- 
form a public duty. They may be divided among the 

eneric heads of civil, military, and ecclesiastical. 

Official, (6f-fish’dl.) [From L. officialis, belonging to 
an office.) (El) An ecclesiastical judge appointed 
by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge of 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the diocese. 

Offieinal, (6f-fis’e-ndl.) [L. officina, a shop.) (Pharm. 
An appellation given to such medicines, whether sim- 
ple or compound, as are direeted in the pharmacopeig 
to be canstantly kept in the apothecaries’ shops. 

Offing, (df’fing.) (Naut.) Iu sea langnage, a distance 
from the shore sufficient to afford deep water, and to 
render a pilot unnecessary. A ship in the O. is one not 
far from lund; and when she keeps at a distance from 
the shore, she is gaid to “ keep her offing.” 

Offset, (df'sct.) [From off and set.) (Book-keeping.) A 
sum set off against another sum or account, as ag 
equivalent, — (Surv.) A perpendicular let fall from the 
stationary lines to a hedge, fence, or the extremity of 
an enclosure. — ( Arch.) Tino written SrT-orF.] The 


ledge or surface left uncovered when a wall is contin- 
ue wards with a diminished thickness. — ( Gardens 
ing.) The young shoots that spring from the roots of 


phínts; which being carefully separated and planted in 
a proper soil, serve to propagate the spesies. 
Ogden, (ày'dn,) in Utah Territory, a town, C. of Weber 
co., 185 m. N. of Fillmore @ity. 
Ogdensbur, « (Og'd'na-bürg,) a cle air town and 
rt of entry of New Yerk, in co. and on the river St. 
,awrence, at the embouchure of the Oswegatchie, 208 
m. N.N.W. of Albany. 
a (03?".) (Arch) A moulding formed by the com- 
ination of a round and a hollow, part being concave 





and part convex. 


Tn dassical architecture, an a4 
always placed with the convex part upwards (Fig. 605) 


and is called Cymatium, or Cima;recersa., 


Ogeechee’ Lime. (Bot) See Nyiss 


OGl 


Ogive, (5v) (Arch) In the Gothic order, an arch 
or branch of a vault, which, instead of being circular, 
passes diagonally from one angle to another, and forms 
& cross with another. The centre, where the O. inter- 
sect, is called the key. The members or mouldings of 
the O. are called merves, bramches, or veins; and the 
arches which separate the O., arches. 

le, (0'gl,) in Illinois, a N. co.; area, 760 sq. miles; C. 


gon. 
lethorpe, (2'gl-thórp,) in Georgia, a N.E. co.; area, 
0 sq. m.; C. Lexington. 

Ogy ges, (0g'ejecz,) according to tradition, was the first 
ruler or king of Thebes, and, aa some say, also of Attica, 
in the 18th cent. B.C. In his reign is said to have oc- 
curred a great deluge in Greece, supposed to have pre- 
ceded that of Deucalion. 

Ohio, (o-hi'o,) a great river of the U. States, formed by 
the bifurcation, at Pittsburg, of the Monongahela aud 
Alleghany, and constituting the boundary line between 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois on the N., aud W. Virginia 
and Kentucky on the 8., empties into the Mississippi 
at Cairo, after a circuitous course of 950 miles, during 
which it receives the Scioto, Wabash, Big Beaver, Ka- 
nawha, Cumberland, Tennessee, and other feeders, and 

supplies water-communication to the cities and towns 

of Wheeling, Gallipolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Jeffer- 
sonville, &c., all seated on its banks. This broad and 
noble stream was called by the early French pioneers, 
La Belle Rivière. 

Oho, a N.E. Stateof thc Amer. Unio, taking its name 
from the above-mentioned river, which divides it on the 
B.E. and 8. from W. Virginia and Kentucky, is b. W. 
by Indiana. and N. by Michigan and Lake Erie; bet. N. 
Lat. 38° 30-120, W. Lon. 80° 28'-819 42' Its length 
from N. to 8. is 200 m.; breadth, 195 m. Area, 39,62 
sq. m., or 25,576,900 acres. The surface of this State, 

ming a considerable portion of the W. slope of the 
N. Alleghanies, consists generally of a somewhat ele- 
vated plateau, the principal declivity of which is found 
to extend from about its centre to the Lake Erie shore. 
The more S. section, terminated by the Ohio River, pre- 
sents a succession of diversified tracts, alternating with 
hills and valleys, and enriched with a soil of remarka- 
ble depth and fecundity.. A highland belt intersects 
the N. part from E. to W., and forms the watershed of 
streams which have their embouchure in Lake Erie and 
the Ohio respectively. Besides the last-named river, 
the State is plentifully supplied with water-power by 
its affluents, and by the Huron, Sandusky, Maumee, 
and Cuyahoga —all considerable streams having their 
outlet in Lake Erie. On the coast-line of the latter, 200 
m. in length, are the fine and accessible harbors formed 
by Sandusky and Maumee bays. The geology of O. 
is chiefly confined to formations of the secondary 
epoch, embracing horizontal strata saliferous, ferrifer- 
ous, lias, and sandstone rocks, graywacke, &c. Nearly 
one-third of the State, or from 10,000 to 12,000 sq. m., is 
underlaid with a portion of the Alleghany coal- 
fleld, tbe richest measures of which are found in the 
cos. occupying the S.E. corner of the State. The min- 
ing of this carboniferous wealth already produced In 
189, 7,719,767 tons of bituminous coal. Petroleum is 
also an article of large and lucrative yield. Salt, again, 
is a mineral, the working of which engages considerable 
eapital and labor. O. ranks second in the iron pro- 
ducing States, the amount in 1880 being 930,141 tons. 
Grindstones, building-stones, various clays and marls 
are deposited largely in various localities. The soil of 
O. is, taken throughout, of the most fertile and cereal- 
producing character. The farm crops of O., per census 
of 1890, were chiefly as follows : Indiun corn, 112,681,046 
bshs., raised upon an acreage of 3,297,342; wheat, 46,- 
014,869 bshs., raised upon a total of 2,556,134 acres; 
oats, 28,664,565 bshs., from an acreage of 910,388 bar- 
ley 1,707,164 bshs. ; rye 389.221 bshe. ; buckwheat 280,- 
229 behs. ; tobacco 34,735,235 lbs., from an acreage of 
34,076. O. had at the same period 247,180 farms as 
against 195,963 in 1870, 179,889 in 1860, and 143,807 in 
. Ofthe 247,189 in Ohio, 199,562 were occupied 

by their owners, 32,793 worked on shares of product, 
and 14.834 rented. The live stock in Ohio numbered as 
follows: horses 736,478; milch cows 767,043; other 
cattle 1,084,917 ; sheep 4,902,486 ; swine 3,141,333. The 
ublio land system was initiated under the Continental 
ngress ordinance of 1785. By its provisions, large 
reservations of Ohioan territory wore apportioned off 
to satisfy national military claims: thus, to Virginia 
were allotted 4,204,800 acres, to Connecticut 3,800,000 
acres; while the so-called United States Military 
mo 2,500,000, and the Ohio Company's 
Purchase 1,500,000 acres. At the present time, only 
& few tracts of public lands remain for future disposi- 
tion. The State of Ohio, ag politically ^iviled, em 
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braces 88 counties; in which the chief centres of 

wealth, trade and population are the thriving cities and 

towns aud of Cincinnati (the metropolitan city), Colum- 
bus (the capital), Cleveland, Springfield, Chillicothe, 

Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Steubenville, Akron, Mari- 

etta, &c, &c. The preseut State constitution, adopted 

in 1851, vests the executive power ina governor and 
lieutenant-governor (both elected for a biennial term), 
who are assisted by subordinate State officials; the gen- 
eral legislative assembly consists of a senate of 33 mem- 
bers, and a house of 105 representatives, chosen for twc 
years; the judicature is composed of a supreme, com- 
mon pleas and district courts—the State being divided 
into 9 superior judiciary districts. To the National 

Congress, O. returns 2 senators and 20 delegates to the 

House of Representatives, Financial returns to Nov. 

1890 put the total public State debt at $5,200,000. 

Total assessed value of the State, pee census of 189), as 

follows : Reai property $1,097,509,530, personal property 

$427,936,111. Among the public works constructed for 
the facilitation of commercial communication, are the 

Ohio, Miami and Erie, and Mahoning and Beaver canals, 

besides a magnificently developed railroad system, with 

an regate length in 1892 of 8,351 miles, as against 

5.90) miles in 1870. Educational matters in 0. are on a 
scale of extension and efficiency commensurate with her 
important position as a State; she the uni- 
versities of Ohio, Miami aud Urbana, together with that 
of the Wesleyans at Delaware; besides quite a number 
of colleges and superior seminaries adapted to all the 
branches of high-class education. Regarding this State 
as either an agricultural or manufacturing centre, it 
certainly ranks in the fore front of American progress. 
The amount accomplished in these departments, as well 
in the educational developments, exhibit a wonderful 
activity. She possesses over 40 colleges; her daily 
public school attendance is placed at 500,000 pupils; 
the total number enrolled nearly 800,000 pupils; 
the amount annually expended for the support cf 
these public schools exceeds $7,000,000; the ra*e of 
illiteracy in Ohio is exceedingly low. She possesses 
& great number of thriving cities and towns, and 

efreligious, charitable and general social wants of 
the community are provided for in the amplest and 

. most perfect manner; and, taken ns a whole, the State 
of O. ranks among the foremost in the Republic in re- 
spect of intelligence, progress, and moral and material 
development. The earliest white exploration of the 
Ohioau region wus made by a Frenchman, La Salle, in 
1680. The English followed in his footsteps and estab- 
lished trading settlements, although the French held 
nominal possession of the country till the cession of 
Canada to the English él sad n 1788, the first per- 
manent settlement made ünder the National govt., was 
founded at Marietta, and the North- West Ter. (as it had 
been called) was ultimately admitted into the sisterhood 
of States, A pr. 30, 1802, 

Ohi'o, in diana, a 8.E. co., b. by Kentucky, from which 
it is divided by the Ohio river; area, 90 sq. m. ; capital, 
Rising Sun.—In Kentucky, a W. central county; area, 
625 sq. m. C. Hartford.—1n West Virginia, a N. co., 
bordering on Ohio and Pennsylvania; area, 140 sq. m. 
C. Wheeling. 

Oidium, (o'de-üm.) [From L. oídeo, to bulge out.] 
(Bot.) The Vine-mildew, a pest to which grapes, both 
in vineyards and hot-houses, have in recent times been 
subject in Europe, and which has been traced to the 
attacks of a species of fungus, Oidium tuckeré. This 

lant is one of the naked-spored moulds. Berkeley, 
Eel thinks that the O. is an early stage of some 
Erysiphe. Sulphm is the only remedy which has, as 
et, been discovered, 

Oil City, in Pennsylvania, a borough of Venango co., 36 
m. &. E. of Meadville, taking its name from the immense 
petroleum wells found near it in 1860, and from which 
it dates its rise and importancs 

Oil'-cloth, (-idth.) (Manuf) Y piece of cloth or 
canvas coated on one side with a thick layer of oil- 

aint, in various fanciful patterns and devices. 

Ol. (oil.) [From Gr. elaion, olive-oil.] (Chem.) A gen- 
eral term applied to an immense number of bodies 
which have certain physical properties in common. 
They may be divided into two great classes, fixed oil: 
and volatile or essential oils. Oils are almost all liquid at 
the ordinary temperature, are more or less viscid, and 
insoluble in water. They are inflammable either at the 
ordinary temperature or when heated. The fixed oils 
are not volatile withont decomposition. Some of them 
oxidize when exposed to the air and dry io a caout 
chouc-like substance, while others are non-dryin 
The essential oils are of a peculiar pungent odor, disti* 
without decomposition, and are very inflammable, T 
following table gives the west .mportant oilg 
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FixzDp Ors. 


Drying. Non-drying. Non- drying. 
Linseed oil. Almond oil. Earth-nut oil. 
Poppy oil. Beech-nut oil. Oil of mustard. 
Sunflower olt. Castor oil. Rape-seed oil. 
Walnut oil. Cotton-seed oil. Sesume oil. 
Tobacco-seed cit, Colza oil. Olive oil. 
Cross-seed oil. 

ESSENTIAL Orts. 
Oil of anise. Oil of cloves, Oil of nutmeg, 
Oil of bergamot. Oil of lavender, Oil of orange-peel. 
Cajeput oil. Oil of lemon. Oil of peppermint. 


Oil of rose. 
Oil of thyme. 
Oil of turpentine. 


Oil of caraway. Oil of mint. 
Oil of cassia. Oil of myrrh, 


Oil of cedar. Oil of neroli. 


Oil-gas. (Chem.) See Gas. 

Oil of Vit'riol. (hes) See SULPHURIC ACID, 

Oil Palm, (-pawm.) (Bot) See ELÆIS. 

Oil -seed, (-sed,) the seed of Rícinis communis, the Cas- 
tor-oil plant. 

Oilskin, (oil’skin.) (Manuf.) Leather or linen ren- 
dered waterproof for a person's outer wear. 

Ointment, (oint^mént.) [From L. unguentum.) (Surg.) 
Any soft unguent, or fatty substance or compound em- 
ployed in anointing or lubricating the body, or any 
diseased or wounded part thereof. 

Oise, (wawz,) a river of France, rising in Hainault, 
Belgium, and emptying into the Seine, 12 m. N.W. of 
Paris, after a S.W. course of 190 m.— A N. dept. of 
France, formerly included within the p. of Ile-de-Nance, 
b. N. by the dept. Somme, and 8. by Seine-et-Marne and 
Seine-et-Oise. Area, 2,800 sq. m. Surface undulating, 
with a fertile soil. C. Beauvais. Pop. 401,274. 

Ojib’beways. (Enol. See CHIPPEWAS. 

Oke, (0k) [From Turk. okkah.] (Camb.) A Turkish 
weight of abt. 234 Ibs. avoirdupois. In Hungary and 
Roumania, a measure equivalent to abt. 214 pints. 

O'ken, or Ocken fuss, (0A kn-fo24) a German natu- 
ralist, B. in Wurtemberg, 1779; p. 1851. His pp. works 
include Elements of Natural Philosophy, the Theory of the 
Senses, and the Classification of Animals; a Manual of 
Natural Philosophy, and a General Natural History, in 
13 vols, O. belonged to what is termed the transcenden- 
tal school. 

Okhotsk, (o-hótzk,) a seaport-town of Asiatic Russia, 
situated in a govt. of same name, and on the shore of 
the sea of Okhotsk: Lat. 59° 20’ N.. Lon. 143? 42’ E. 

Oklahoma. A territory of the United States, formed 
in 1859 out of a portion of the Indian Territory con- 
taining about 35,000 sq. m. It was opened to settle- 
ment at noon of Apri’ 72, 1889, and by niglitfall 50,000 
new settlers had ente ed and taken up claims. An ad- 
ditional area of land in the N. W. section of Indian 
Territory, called the Cherokee outlet, has been added 
to Okla. Pop., in 1895, est. ut about 275,000, 

Olbers, HEINRICH WiLikLM. Marnras, (0lbürz,) a Ger- 
man astronomer, B. near Bremen, 1758; p. 1840. In 
1815 he discovered the comet since known by his 
neme, and which makes a revolution in abt. 74 years. 

Oldenburg, (6ld'én-boorg,) (Grand-Duchy of,) 
a State of the German empire, b. N. by the German 
Ocean, E. by the Bremen territory, and 8. and W. by 
the Prussian dom. Area, 2,417 sq.m. Surface level; 
soil various. It is drained by the Weser, Jahde, an 
other rivers. O. possesses considerable manufs., be- 
sides an uctive export trade in horses, cattle, hides, &c. 
C. Oldenburg. This State, formed into a duchy by the 
Emperor Joseph II. in 1773, became a unit of the 
Rhenish Confederation in 1808, and was, from 1810 till 
1814, absorbed into the French empire. Created a 

nd-duchy in 1829, O. leagued with Hanover against 
frondis in 1865, and submitted to and formed a treaty 
of alliance with the latter power in 1866. Pop. 315,622. 
— OLDENBURG, a city, C. of above State, on the Hunte, 
24 m. W.N.W. of Bremen. Pop. 14,226. 

Oldenlandia, (aaan deuk to genus of plants, 
O. Cinchonaceæ. The species O. umbellata has long, slen- 
der, twisted roots, commonly known as Chay-root, yield 
a red dye, and are largely employed by the dyers of 8. 
India, the plant being there extensively cultivated. 
Beveral shades, varying from pale to very deep red, 
nre dyed with them, or by combination with other dye- 
stuffs a fine chocolate is produced, while, with an iron 
mordant, they give a deep black. 

Oldham, (ó/d'àm,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Lancaster, on the Medlock, 6 m. N.E. of Manchester. 
Pop. 82,619. 

Oldham, in Kentucky, a N. co, adjoining Indiana; 
area, 220 sg m.; C. La Grange. 

Old Red Sandstone, (-sind'stón.) (Geo) A for- 
mation also known as DEVONIAN AGE, q. v. 

Old Testament. (Script) See Bisex, 
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Oleacem, (0-le-a’se-e.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) The Olive 
worts, an O. of plants, all, Solanales, consisting of trees 
or shrubs, with opposite simple or compound leaves, 
and hermaphrodite or unisexual flowers. Calyx gamo- 
sepalous, persistent; corolla four-cleft, sometimes of 
four petals connected in pate by means of the fila- 
ments, sometimes wanting; stamens free, two (rarely 
four); ovary free, two-celled. Fruit drupaceous, bao 
cate or capsular; seeds often by abortion solitary. The 
plants of the order are bitter, tonic, and astringent, 
and some yield fixed oil. Olea europra is the Olive 
tree; and several species of Ornus, more purticularly 
O. rotundifolia and O. europwa, yield manna, They are 
natives chiefly of temperate regions, aud oecur in N. 
America, Asin, Europe, and New Holland. 

Oleander, (o-lecu'dür.) (Bot.) See NERIUM. 

Oleaster, (olc-ds'tiir.) (Bot.) See ELSAGNACER. 

Olefiant Gas, (6lr-fi-dnt-.) [From L. oleum, oil, anc 
Jio, I make.) (Chem.) A colorless, odorless, and irre- 
spirable gas, also known as ethylene, bi-carburetted hy- 
drogen, and heavy carburetted ljdrogen. It is insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, freely so in 
ether. In chemical properties it acts as a diatomic radi- 
cal, uniting with chlorine, bromine, oxygen, sulphur, 
&c., and forming ethers with the peroxides of various 
acid radicals. With the elements of two atoms of per- 
oxide of hydrogen it forms the diatomic alcohol glycol. 
Sp. gr. 09784. Form, C,H,. 

Oleic Acid, (ole'ik-.) (Chem) A fatty acid, contained 
in tallow, olive, and other oils; above 57° it is liquid ; 
below that it is a white crystalline solid. It forms 
salts with bases; the oleate of sodium enters into the 
composition of soap. Form. HOC 11,03. 

Oleine, («'le-in.) scones.) The thin oily part of fats, 
It may be pressed out of hog’s lard and other solid 
fats; and may be separated from oils, by exposing them 
to cold, and then to pressure. orm. Catto Ora. 

Oleomar’garine, x. Artificial butter made from fata 
The manufacture of this product has risen to the lovet 
of av importaut industry, both in this country and ia 
Holland, whence large quantities are sent to Great 
Britain. It is largely sold for butter, and so closely 
resembles real butter that the cheat cannot be easily 
detected. The laws passed against this fraud have 
failed to effectively check it, and its manufacture and 
sale as butter is actively pursued. 

Olfactory Nerves, (-/Uk'tür-e nùrez.) . oleo, 1 
smell, and facio, I bari (Physiol. See Nose. 

Olga, (ogih,) a Russian lady, who became regent of 
that country, 903 A. D., after the douti of her husband 
Igor, son of Prince Rurik. She embraced the Chris- 
tian religion before her death in 960, and is accordingly 
revered as a Muscovite saint. 

Olibanum, (ól-e-ba'nüm.) [From L. oleum Libani, oil 
of Lebanon.] (Chem.) The gum-resin produced hy a 
tree called Boswellia serrata, brought kom the East 
Indies, and formerly used in medicine. It consists of 
tears or drops of a transparent yellow color, exhales 
an es esaet odor when Lurned, and is sometimea 

culled frankincense. 

Oligarchy, (ol'egár-ke) [From Gr. oligos, a few, and 
archein, rule.) (Pol) A form of govt. in which the 
executive power is lodged in the hands of a limited 
number of irresponsible persons. 

Oligoclase, (0-lig’o-klds.) (Min) See FELDSPAR, 

Oliphant, MARGARET, (0le-fánt,) an English novelist, 
B. at Liverpool, 1820. She stands high among the 
authors of standard Fnglish fiction, and has produced 
The Quiet Heart; Katie Stewart; Adam Græme of Moss- 

ay ; The Chronicles of Carlingford, &c., &c. 

Ofivares, GASPAR DE GUZMAN, DUKE OF SAN LUCAR, 
an eminent Spanish statesman, n.at Rome, 1557, became 
prime-minister to Philip IV. in 1621, and managed the 
affairs of the kingdom with mnch ability and address, 
until he coped with Richelieu in a war against France; 
when, after the defeat of the Spanish armies, O. fell into 
disgrace, and D. in 1645. 

Olive, (ól'iv.) (Bol) See Orracrs. 

Olives, (Mount of.) or Mount OLIVET, (Sript) An 
inconsiderable ridge lying on the E, side of Jerusalem, 
from which it is only separated by the narrow Valle 
of Jehosaphat. It is called by the modern Arabs Jebel. 
el- Tur, and takes its familiar name from a magnificent 
grove of olive-trees which once stood on its W. flank, 
but has now in great part disappeared. On the summit 
of the central peak stands the Church of the Ascension, 
built originally by St. Helen, the modern church being 
now in the hands of the Armenian community; an 
near it are shown the various places where, according 
to tradition, our Lord wept over Jerusalem, where the 
apostles composed the apostles’ creed, where our Lord 
taught them the Lord's Prayer, &c. 


Olle Podyvitia, (G'yah pod-+re'dah) [Sp., a putri& 
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mess.) (Chokery.) A kind of stew or hotch-potch of 
meat and vegetables, flavored w'th garlic and seasoned 
with hot peppers: — highly in vogue among the Span- 
iards. — In another sense the term designates any med- 
ley, mixture, or melange of a variety of things or sub- 
stances. 

Olivier, ExiLz, (O/'liv-e-a^;) a French advocate and 
statesman, B. at Marseilles, 1825, after a successful ca- 
reer at the Parisian bar, became a member of the Corps 
Legistatif in 1857, and after acting for several years in 
unison with the Left or Liberal party, became a sup- 
porter of Napoleon III. in 1569, who made him his 

rime-minister, with the portfolio of justice, in 1870. 
This office he resigned in 1870, after having sustained 
the Emperor in his suicidal policy in declaring war 
against cann. 

Olmsted, (óm'stéd,) in Minnesota, a S.E. co.; area, 650 
sq. m. ; C. Rochester. 

Olaniitz, (il-moots,) a fortified city of the Austrian em- 
pire, in Moravia, on the March, 40 m. N.E. of Brünn. 
Pap. 13,907. 

Olney, (ólne,) in Illinois, a vill., O. of Richland co., abt. 
130 m. S.E. of Springfield. 

Oloron, (o-lo-rawn!g',) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Basses-Pyrénées, on a river of same name, 13 m. B.W. 
of Pau. Pop, 10,000. 

Olot, (0'lé6t,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Gerona, on the 
Fluvia, 53 m. N.N.E. of Barcelona. Zop. 12,000. 

Olustee, (o-/is'té,) in Florida, Columbia co., a localit 
abt. 20 m. E. of Lake City. At this place, in Feb., 1864, 
a smart action was fought bet. Gen. Seymour's Union 
command of 5,000 men, and a force of Confederates, 3,000 
strong, under Gen. Finnegan, in which the former were 
totally defeated with heavy loss in men and material. 

Olympia, (o-lIm'pe-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous val- 
ley of Greece, in Elis, on the right bank of the river 
Alpheus, and the spot where were held the Olympic 
games of antiquity. Many fine ruins exist of the 
splendid temple dedicated to Jupiter, and named the 
Olympium. 

Olympiad, (0-lim'pe-dd.) [From Gr. Olympias.] (Anc. 

ron.) A period of four years, by which the Greeks 
reckoned their time, This method of computation took 
its rise from the Olympic Games, which were celebrated 
at intervals of four years. The mothod of computing 
time by O. did not come into use until after the death 
of Alexander ; it ceased at the 364th O., in the year 440 
of the Christian era. History is much indebted to the 
Olympiads; they have served to fix the date of many 
important events; and, indeed, the history of Greece, 
before this method of computing time was observed, is 
almost entirely fabulous, or filled with anachronisms. 

OI IR sens CH peas) MEUM of Neoptolemus, king 
of Epirus, m. 35; B. c., Philip, king of Macedon, by 
whom she became mother of Alexander the Great. Di- 
vorced by her husband, she acquired authority after 
the accession of Alexander, and after putting to death 
Cleopatra, 2d wife of Philip, was herself murdered by 
Cassander, 316 B. c. 

Olympie Games, (0-lim’pik-.) (Antiq) The most 
splendid national games of the ancient Greeks, were 
celebrated once in every four years, in honor of Zeus, 
the father of the gods. Besides running, leaping. box- 
ing, wrestling, and the quoit, there were horse-racing, 
chariot-racing, &c. Sometimes there were contests in 
eloquence, poetry, &c. The victor's prize was a wreath 
of wild olives, A material of small value was chosen, 
that the combatants might be stimulated by courage 
and the love of glory, more than by the sordid hope of 
gain. In faot, the glory of the conquerors (who were 
termed Olympionier) was inestimable and immortal. 
Their statues were erected at Olympia, in the sacred 
wood of Jove; they were conducted home in triumph 
on a car drawn by four horses, were complimented by 
poets, painters, &c.; and many privileges and immuni- 
ties were thenceforth conferred on them. Not only all 
the states of Greece, but foreign nations also, resorted 
to these games, in great numbers, from the extremities 
of Egypt, from Libya, Sicily, and other countries. The 
eombatants contended naked. At first they used to tie 
& scarf round their waist ; but this having once thrown 
down a combatant by entangling his feet, aud cansed 
him to lose the victory, it was thenceforth laid aside, 
The priestesses of Ceres excepted, no females were per- 
mitted to be present; and if any woman was found to 
have passed the river Alpheus during the solemnity, 
she was to be thrown headlong from a rock. 

Olympic Mountains, in Washington 
range in the N.W. peninsula, bet. the Pacific Ocean and 
Hood's Canal. Mt. Olympus, its highest point, reaches 
an altitude uf 8,138 ft. above sea-level. 

Oiympns, (o-lim'piis.) (Anc. Geog.) A famous moun- 
tain of Thessaly, in Greece, near the Macedonian fron- 
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tier, 30 m. N. of Larissa; N. Lat. 40° 4' 32", E. Lon. 229 
25». It attains an altitude of 9,745 ft. above sea-level; 
was regarded by the anc. Greeks as the chosen abode of 
the , and as being crowned by the throne of Jupiter. 

Omaha, (o'ma-hatw,) a flourishing city of the State of 
Nebraska, and seat of justice of Douglas co., opposite 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, 40 m. N.E. of Lincoln. 
This is one of the chief stations on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Oman, (o-mdn’,) a 8.E. country of Arabia, constituting 
the central division of the imaumate of Muscat, bet. the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf. Surface, generally 
desert, but with some fertile valleys. C. Bostak. Pop. 
unknown. 

Omar, (0’mdr,) s. Aboo-Bekr (q. v.) as 2d caliph of the 
Arabian dynasty, 634 a. D., took Damascus and Jerus 
salem, defeated the Grecks at Yermuk, conquered Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, in which last undertaking the fa- 
mous library of Alexandria was destroyed. 6. erected 
the splendid mosque which bears his n*me, on the site 
of Bolomon's temple at Jerusalem, and was assassinated 
at Medina, in 644, after having consolidated the Is- 
lamitic faith, and reigned with wisdom and popularity. 
—O. IL, 8th caliph of the Omeiyade dynasty, s. his 
cousin Solyman, 717. D. in 720. 

O'mar (or Omer) Pasha, a Turkish generalissimo, 
was a Croatian named- MICHAEL Latras, B. in 1505. In 
1828 he became a Turkish subject, a convert to tlie 
Moslem faith; then a pasha; suppressed a rising in 
Bosnia, 1550-1; defeated the Russians at Oltenitza, 
1853, and at Kalafat, 1854; commanded th, Turkish 
forces before Sebastopol, 1855; and suppressed the 
Cretan insurrection, 1868. D. 1871. 

Ombay, or MALUWA, (dm’ba,) an island of the E. archi- 
pelago, t. Celebes and Awstralia, is separated from 

imor by the Strait of Ombay ; S. Lat. 8° 8/-59 28’, E. 
Lon. 124? 17-1259 7’, Area, 961 sq. m. Surface hilly. 
and of volcanic formation. Since 1851 it has belonged 
to Holland. mA ubt. 200,000. 

Ombre, (óm'br.) [From Sp. hombre, a man.) (Games. 
A game at cards commonly ps by three persons, 
Omega, (o-me'gah.) [Gr.] The name of the Greek long 
0. tris the last letter in the Greek alphabet, as alpha 
is the first; and from the expression in Kevelation, 
“Tam Al ha and Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty " (i.8), the characters of alpha 
and omega became with the Christians symbolical hiero- 

glyphics. 

Omelet, (ğm'e-lčl.) [Fr. omelette.] (Cookery.) A kind 
of pancake or fritter, made with eggs, herbs, and other 
ingredients, 

Omen, (o'm^n.) [t (Antiq.) The name given by the 
Ronians to signs by which approaching good or bad for- 
tune was supposed to be indicated. 

Omentum, (o-mcn'tüám.) (L.] (Anat.) A prolongation 
of the peritoneum, which floats above a portion of the 
intestines and is formed of two membranous layers, 
with vessels and fatty bands distributed through it, 

Omer, (emin) among the Hebrews,a measure of capa- 
city, being the 10th part of an ephah, or a little more 
than 5 pints. 

Omer, (St.,) (o-mar’,) a fortified and manuf. town of 
France, dept. Pas-de-Calais, on the Aa, 29 m. N.E. of 
Boulogne. Pop. 21,569. 

Ommiades, (óm'ma-yddz,) or QMMEYADES., (Hist.) A 
Saracenic dynasty of caliphs, founded in 560 a. p. by 
Moaweeyeh, and which reigned in Damascus until 749, 
when it was succeeded by the Abassides. The O. after- 
wards established at Cordova, in Spain, the W., empire 
of the Saracens which rivalled in power and magnifi- 
cence that of its E. rival. The line terminated in 1018. 

Omnibus, (abbrev. 'Bus,) (óm'ne-büs.) |L., for all.] 
A large carriage, with seats affixed lengthwise, drawn 
by horses, and commonly used as public conveyance for 
the locomotion of passengers in large cities. They first 
appeared in Paris in 1825, in London in 1829, 

Omnium, (Gm’ne-iim.) [Lof all.) ( Finance.) A term 
that has reference to the public funds, wherein it is 
used to express the aggregate value of the stock or se- 
curities which the subscribers to a loan receive from 
govt. As the O. of every loan is the subject of exten- 
sive pet id it is generally liable to considerable 
variations with respect to its current price, sometimes 
selling at a high premium. at other times at a discount, 

Omphale, (óm'fa-le) (Myth.) A queen of Lydia, for 
love of whom Hercules gave up his lion's skin and club, 
and put on a woman's garment and spun. 

Omsk, (ómsk,) a fortified town of Asiatic Russia, at the 

unction of the Om and Irtish; N. Lat. 64° 67’, E. Lon. 

. Pop. 12,000. 
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the Ass, and much resembles the Q 
bay, with black stripes; legs and tail white. 

Snagraceer, (ón-ig-ra'se-.) (Bot) AnO.of plants, 
all. Myrtales, consisting of herbs or shrubs, with single 
leaves, and the parts of the flower usually tetramerous. 
They inhabit chiefly the temperate regions of America, 
Asia, and Europe. 

Ouanism, (ónàn-izm.) pon Onan, Gen. xxxviii. 9.] 
Self-pollution ; masturbation. 

Onega, (o-n^'gah,) a river of European Russia, having 
its source in Lake Latcha, and emptying into the gulf 
of same name in the White Sea, after a course of 250 m. 
—A large lake in the govt. Olonetz, bet. N. Lat. 60° 50°- 
629 50’, E. Lon. 31? 20’-36° 20’, Estim. area, 400 sq.m. It 
discharges its surplus waters by the Soir into Lake 
Ladoga. 

@neida, (o-ni'dah,) in New York, a lake lying within 

, parts of Oneida, Oswego, Onondaga, and Madison cos., 
covering nn area of abt. 100 sq. m., and discharging its 
surplus waters by a river of same name into the Osage 
river, — A central co, of same State: area, 1,200 sq. m. ; 
Cnpitals, Rome and Utica—A flourishing town of 
Madisou county, 120 miles West by North of Al 
banv. 

Onglee, (óng'gla.) [From Fr. ongle, a claw.] ( Her.) A 
term which designates the talons or claws of beasts or 
birds, when borne of a different tiucture from that of 
the body of the animal. 

Onion, (ün'yén.) [Fr. ognoz | (Hot) A name given 
to n few species of the zen. Al/ium, Lut more especialy 
to A. cepa, a biennial bulbous-rooted plant, with a 
swelling stem, leafy at the base, tapering fistular leaves, 
a reflexed spathe, a large globose umbel, usually not 
bnlbiferous, the lobes of the perianth obtuse and hooded, 
not half as long as the stamens, The bulb is simple — 
not composed of cloves, like that of garlic; and in the 
common variety is solitary, showing little tendency to 

roduce lateral bulbs. The part chiefly used is the 
ulb, but the young leaves are also used, and young seed- 
lings drawn from onion beds are a very common ingre- 
dient in soups and sauces in the beginning of summer. 

Dnobrychis, (ón-o-bri'kis) (Bot.) A handsome gen. 
of plants, O. BÉ aces, which may be distinguished by 
its pinnate leaves without tendrils, its spicate flowers, 
and its wrinkled one-seeded legume or pod. O. sativa, 
the Common Sainfoin or Cock's-head, is much cultivated 
in Europe as a shifting fodder crop, especially on the 
cólite soils, in which its deeply-penetrating roots, by 
bringing up organic matter from below, act most bene- 
ficially in the formation of a thicker crust of soil. Its 
culture in this country has been attempted with but 
indiverent success, 

Quam tO ches ie Pe makopa) [From Gr. onoma, 
a name, and poizo, I make.) (Ahet.) A figure of speech 
in which words are formed so as to resemble the.sounds 
made by the things signified; as the humming of becs, 
the barking of dogs, &c. 

Onondaga, (dn-dn-dah'gah,) in New York,a N.W.cen- 
tral co.; «rea, 800 sq. m.; C. Syracuse. Pop. 104,183. 
Oaopordon, (o-no-pór'dün,) a gen. of plants, Q. As- 
trracerr. The Cotton-thistle, O. acanthium, is an Buro- 
pean way-side weed, with broad, sharp-edged leaves, 
white with cottony hairs, and large prickly flower- 

heads of a dull purple color. 

fyuisclo w. (ónz'lo,) in N. Carolina, a B.E. co, skirted by 
the Atlantic; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Onslow. 

Ontario, a prov. of Canada. See CANADA. 

Ontario, (dn-ta’re-o,) in Canada, a co. of prov. Ontario, 
washed by Lake Ontario; area, 851 sq. m. ; C. Whitby. 
Pop. 45,890, — In New York, a W. central co.; area, 670 
83. m.; C. Canandaigua. 

Ontario, (dn-ta’re-o,) the easternmost and smallest of 
the five great lakes of the mid-N. American continent, 
in the basin of the St. Lawrence, its waters being di- 
vided bet. Brit. and Amer. jurisdiction, lies bet. N. Lat. 
439 10'-149, and W. Lon. 169-809, It is of an oval, 
elongated form, covers an area of abt, 5,400 sq. m., and 
is in length 172 m., by a central breadth of 60 m. Its 
superficial level is 334 ft. below that of Lake Erie, and 
231 ft. above the tide-level of the St. Lawrence. In 
average depth abt. 500 ft., it is navigable for large ves- 
sels throughont its entire extent. Ön the British side 
of the lake, the chief ports are Toronto, Kingston, 
Newcastle, and Niagara; on the American, Oswego, 
Genesee, and Sackett’s Harbor. It connects with the 
Erie Canal by the Genesce River and Oswego Canal ; 
with Lake Erie, by the Niagara River and Welland 
Canal; and with the tide-water of the St. Lawrence 
by the Rideau Canal. 

Orioicgy, (0n-tól'o-je.) [From Gr. dn, a being, and 
logos, doctrine.) The doctrine of being: —a name for- 
merly given to that branch of metaphysical science 
which treats of the essential qualities of things. 
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Ontonagon, (ón-tón-dg/ón,) in Michigan, a W. oo. of 
the UP Peninsula, washed on the N. by Lake Rupe 
rior; area, 2,300 aq. m. ; C. Ontonagon. 

Onyx, eet.) [Gr.] (Min.) A species of agate, strati 
fied with opaque and translucent lines; being a semt 
pellucid gem of different colors. The bluish-white kind 
is looked upon as the true O. of the ancients. It is 
valued in proportion as the colors are distinct and op- 
posed. Any stone exhibiting layers of two or more 
colors, strongly contrasted, is called an O. —( Med.) An 
abscess, or coliection of pus, between the lamelle of the 
cornea; so called from its resemblance to the O. stone. 
The diagnostic signs of it arc, a white spot or speck, 
prominent, soft, and fluctuating. 

Ooch, (oos/^,) a town of Hindostan, British p. of Mool- 
tan, rajahship of Bhaulpore, near the confluence of the 
Chenaub and Sutlej. Ix 25,000. 

O lite, (o'o-lit.) [From Gr. óon, an egg, and lithos, a 
stone.] (Min.) A species of limestone composed of 
small rounded grains like the roc of a fish. Each grain 
has commonly a particle of sand for a nucleus, about 
which the calcareous matter is arranged concentrically. 
—(Geol.) The Oólitic or Jurassic System may be said to 
comprehend the whole of those peculiar limestones, 
calcareous sandstones, marls, shales, and clays, which 
lie between tlie chalk formation and the new red sand- 
stone beneath. Where the system is perfect and com- 
plete, the argillaceous laminated limestone and shales, 
called the Lias, constitute the lowest group; the yellow- 
ish granular limestones, calcareous sandstones, sands, 
and clays, called Ovlite, the middle group ; and the gray- 
ish laminated clays, with subordinate layers of lime- 
stone, and flaggy, ferruginous sandstones, called the 
Wealden, the upper group. 

Opacity, (opás'e-te) [From L. Furl dark.] (Opt.) 

"hat quality of a substance which causes it to be im- 
pervious to light. The term is sometimes extended to 
the whole &pectrum ; thus, we speak of alum as being 
opaque to heat, and orange-glass as being opaque to the 
actinic rays. O.is the opposite to transparency. 

Opal, (opdL) [L. opalus.) (Min.) A precious stone of 
various colors, which comes under the head of pellucid 
gems. It consists of silex, with abt. ten per eent. of 
water. It is found in many parts of Europe, especially 
in Hungary. It is brittle, and when first dug out of 
the earth is soft; but it hardens and diminishes in bulk 
by exposure to the air. The substance in which it is 
most commonly found is a ferruginous sandstone. It 
is generally dull, owing to foreign admixture; but in 
some specimens a lively play of light is observabl 
while others show different colors by reflected an 
transmitted light. 

Opnlescence, (-2&57»*) [Same Seed (Min) A 
colored shining lustre, reflected from a single spot im 
an opal, or other mineral. 

Opelousas, (o-pe-loo'sis,) in Louisiana, a town, C. of 
St. Landry par., 50 m. W. of Baton Rouge. Pop. 1,576. 

Opera, (óp'ér-ah.) (It, works.] (Theat.) A matic 
composition, of which music forms the essential part; 
and in this it is distinguished from other dramas which 
are accompanied by music. According as the serious 
or the comic character prevails in O., it is termed O. 
seria or O. buffa. Thename of grand O. is given to that 
kind which is confined to music and song, of which the 
reeitativo is a principal feature. An operetta is a short 
musical drama of a light character: to which species 
of composition the French vaudeville belongs. Italy 
may be considered the birthplace and cradle of the O. ; 
but in Germany romantic O. have also, of late years, 
been produced with great success. 

Opera-glass, (dp'ér-ah-glids.) (Optics) A Galilean 
telescope, so called from its use in theatres. The field 
of view of this instrument is very limited, and therefore 
it cannot be used with a high magnifying power. It is 
generally Cinocular —that is, copsists of a small tele- 
scope for each eye. These telescopes are connected to- 
gether, and have their foci adjustable by turning the 
same screw. 

Operation, ( r-a'shiin.) [From L. operatio.] ( ) 
Any methodical action of the hand, performed on t 
human body, with a view to heal an injured or diseased 
part, whether instruments are employed or not. 

Operculum, (o-pii’ku-liim.) [L.a lid.) (Bot.) =e 
id of anything, as in the pitcher of Ni hes or the 
fruit of Lecythis ; more especially the lid of the spore- 
case of urn-mosses, — (Zoól.) See CoNcnoLoat. 

Operetta, (óp-ér-et'tah.) [It.] See OPERA. 

Ophibolus, (0-fib'o-liis.) (Zoél.) See CoLUBRIDA. 

Ophicleide, (óf'e-klid.) [From Gr. ophis, a serpent, 
and kleis,a key.] (Mus.) A powerful bass wind instr 
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Ophioglossacew, (àf-e-o-glðs-sa’se-o.) (Bot.) The 

dder's Tongue fam., an O. of ferns consisting of & few 
rather elegant little plants with an erect or pendulous 
stem, which has a cavity instead of pith, leaves with 
netted veins, and the spore-cases (thecæ) collected into 
a spike formed at the edges of an altered leaf, 2-valved, 
and without any trace of an elastic ring. They are 
found in warm and temperate countries, but abound 
most of all in the islands of tropical Asia. 

Ophiology, (o-fe-ól'o-je.) NES Gr. ophis, a serpent, 
and /ogos, a treatise.) (Zoól.) That department of nat- 
ural history which treats of serpents and the reptilia. 

Ophir, (o'fir.) (Script) A region frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and from which the ships 
of Solomon, fitted out in the harbors of Edom, brought 
gold, precious stones, sandal-wood, &c. The voyage 
occupied three years. Where O. was situated, has been 
a much, in fact, a superfmously disputed question. It 
was probably either on the E. coast of Africa about 
Sofala, or in Arabia, or in India, but in which of the 
three countries is doubtful. 

Ophiurnns, (6f-e-i’rdnz,) or OPrruRIOIDS. (Zoól) An 
order of radiata, embracing echinoderms which have 
the central disk very small in comparison to the size 
of the arms, and circular; the arms starting off abruptly 
from its circumference. Locomotion is effected by 
means of spines. 

Dphthalmin, (0f-thdl'me-ah.) (Gr., from ophthalmos, 
theeye.] (Med.) An inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the globe of the eye, and of the cor- 
respondent surface of the eyelids. It may be induced 
by many different exciting causes, such as sudden 
transition from heat to cold, residence in damp or 
sundy countries in the hot season, exposure of the eyes 
to the vivid rays of the sun, the suppression of some 
habitual discharge, &c. 

Ophthal/moscope, (-skép.) (Gr. Mte, and 
skopeo, I inspect.) (Med.) An optical apparatus by 
which a surgeon can examine the interior of the eye in 
living persons. It is extremely useful in ascertaining 
the seat and nature of the disease. 

Opiate, (o'pe-dt.) [From L. opium.) (Med.) Any medi- 
cine that contains opium, or has the quality ef produc- 
ing sleep or repose; a narcotic. 

Opinion, (o-pin'yün,) (from L. opinor, I think,] in its 
abstract sense, the judgment which the mind forms of 
any proposition, of the truth or falsehood of which 
there is not sufficient evidence to produce absolute con- 
viction or certainty. 

Opium, (ope-üm.) [From Gr. opos, juice. fem) 

he inspissated juice of a species of poppy, tlie Papaver 
somniferum, a native of Turkey, but now naturalized 
in many parts of the world. It is obtained by wound- 
ing the unripe seed capsules, collecting the milky juice 
which exudes, drying it in the sun, and kneading it into 
eakes. The 0. of commerce is in cakes, covered with 
pieces of dried leaves, and the seed capsules of some spe- 
cies of Rumex. It should be of a rich brown color, a tough 
consistency, and a smooth, uniform texture. Its pecu- 
Mar narcotic smell ought to be strong and fresh; its 
taste is hot, and somewhat acrid. Its activity as a 
medicine depends on the presence of morphia, an alka- 
line base, in combination with meeonic acid. It con- 
tains also narcottne, narceide, codein, gum, resin, extrac- 
tive matter, and small quantities of other proximate 
elements. The Indian O. is exported m enormous 
oe to China, in spite of the prohibition of the 

hinese govt., and its vigorous attempts to prevent the 
introduction of the drug. Comparatively little Indian 
O. finds its way into this country, where the most es- 
teemed and most largely used kind is known as Smyrna 
or Turkey O. It is beyond all doubt the most valuable 
of all drugs, and may be used with advantage in an im- 
mense number of conditions: to relieve pain, allay 
spasm, promote sleep, relieve restlessness, produce per- 
spiration, or check excessive discharges. In small doses 
its effecta are those of a stimulant, followed by depres- 
sion; in and Agi doses constipation, perspiration, con- 
tracted pupile, and somnolency are induced, and in still 
larger quantities coma and death. The habit of Opium- 
smoking is chiefly confined to China and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. An extract called chandoo is 
made into pills abt. the size of a pea. One of these 
pills being put into the small tube that projects from 
the side of the O. pipe, that tube is applied to a lamp, 
and the pill being lighted is consumed at one whiff or 
inflation of the lungs, attended with a whistling noise. 
The smoke is never emitted by the mouth, but usually 
receives vent through the nostrils. Although the im- 
moderate practice of O.-smoking is most destructive to 
those who live in poverty and distress, yet it does not 
appear that the Chinese in easy circumstances, and who 
kavo the comforts of life about them, are materially 
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affected in respect to longevity by addiction to this 
habit. 
Oporto, (0-pér’to,) or Porto, [anc. Portus Cale,) a, fieur- 
hing city and seaport of Portugal, on Douro, near 
its mouth, 174 m. N.E. of Lisbon. O. is the seat of an 
extensive commerce, particularly in the export of the 
red wine known as Port, produced in the vicinity. This 
city was stormed and sacked by the French in 1806. 
Pop. 89,194. 
Opos' sum. ; (Zoól.) See c ie, in Silesia, 
o Im, (dp’péln,) a manuf. town of Prussia, in 
PPie Oder, 51 m. ey yiri Re d di 
Opposite, (op'po-zit. ) on O. sides 
PRS other body or thing and on the same plane. Thue, 
when leaves are O., Q 
they are on O.sides 2 
of the stem, as in 
Fig. 506; when pe- 
tals are O., they are 
on O.sides of the 
flower ; and se on. 
Opposition, (%- 
po-zish'iin, . Op- 


perike.) ( Politics.) 
t party or side 


in a legislative as- 
sembly whose poli- 
tical principlesure 
opposed to those of 
the ministry of the 
time being.—{ Log.) 
The disagreement 
between  proposi- 
tions which have 
the same subject or 





Fig. 506. 
CHLORANTHUS INCONSPICUUS. 
the same predicate, but differ in quantity, in qua). 
ity, or in both.—(Ast.) That aspect or position of 
two stars or planets, in which they are diametrically 


opposite to one another, or 180 

Opsiometer, (óp-se-óm'e-Hir.) [From Gr. opsis, the 
vision, and mefron, measure. An instrument 
for measuring the extent of the limits of distinct vision 
in different persons, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
focal length of the lenses necessary for correcting the 
imperfections of the eye. 

Optative, (óp'ta-ti.) [From L. optativus, a wishing.) 

Gram.) A mode or form of the verb, by which is ex- 
pressed the wish or desire to do a thing. 

Optics, (op'tiks) [From Gr. amid to see.) The sci- 
ence which treats of the laws of vision and light,whether 
direct, reflected, or refraeted. In a mere simple applica- 
tion, O. is the science of direct vision only, while the 
seience of the laws and properties of the rays of Hert 
when considered as reflected, is called X 
the science of refracted rays di ; but in its gen- 
eral sense, O. comprehends the whole of that of which 
cateptrics and dioptrics are two parts. For information 
regarding the different branches of this science, recourse 
must be had to the different heads. Bee Eyez, Lient, 
MICROSCOPE, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, TELESCOPE, &c.— 
Optic angle, that which the optic axes of the eyes make 
with one another, as they tend te meet at some distance 
before the eyes. — Optic azis, the axis of the eye, ora 
line going through the middle of the pupil and centre 
of the eye. — Optic nerves. ( Anat.) The seeond pair of 
nerves from the brain, which perforate the bulb of the 
eye, and serve for the sense of sight. 

Opuntia, (o-pün'she-ah.) (Bot.) The Prickly Pear or 

ndian Fig,a gen. of the 0. Cactaceæ, confined to the 
American continent, and, like the rest of the order, in- 
habiting hot dry places. They have a fleshy stem, gem 
erally formed of com- 
pressed or cylindrical 
articulations; leaf- 
less, except that the 
youngest shoots pro- 
duce small cylindrical 
leaves, whieh soon 
fall off; generally 
covered with clusters 
of strong hairs or of 
prickles; the flowers 
springing from 
among the clusters of 
prickles, or from the 
margin or summit of 
the articulations, sol- 
itary, or corymboso- 
panículate, generally 
yellow, rarely white 
or red; the it re- 
sembling a or 


. apart. 





Fig. 507.— PRICKLY PEAR. 
(0. vulgaris.) 


fig 
pear, with clusters of prickles on the skip mucilagi 
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nous, generally eatable — that of some species pleasant, 

that of others insipid. O. vulgaris, the Common Prickly 
Pear or Indian Fig (Fig. 507), is a native of Virginia, but 
is now naturalized in S. Europe and N. Africa. O. coc- 
cinellifera, the Cochineal Fig er Nopal plant, and O, tuna, 
are cultivated in Mexico and other parts for the nourish- 
ment of the cochineal insect. 

Optimism (òp'tim-izm.) [From L. optimus, best.] 

Phos) hat døctrine which maintains that this 
world, in spite of its ent imperfections, is the best 
that could have been devised, 

Option, (dp'shiin.) [From L. optio, a choice.] ( Finance.) 

n Stock Exchange transactions, a percentage given 
for the choice ef putting or calling, that is, a selling or 
buying stock in time- ns at a certain price. 

Or, (or) [Fr,gold.] (Her.) A color, otherwise called 

or gellow, employed in blazonry. In engravings, 
tes represented by small dets all over the field or 
c v 

Orae oru) (Bot) See ATRIPLEX, 

Oracle} (ór'a-kl.) (From L. oraculum — oro, I speak.) 
(Aah) A pretended revelation of future events, or 
the will of supernatural powers, through the medium 
of a priest or priestess. The most famous oracles were 
those of Apollo at Delphi, and of Jupiter Amnon in 
Egypt. In the founding of cities and colonies, the in- 
troduction of new governments, the undertaking of 
important enterprises, and particularly in all cases 
of t urgency, the oracles were consulted, and rich 
gifts presented tọ them. Darkness and ambiguity in 
the responses were made to cover those mistakes which 
would etherwise have disclosed the imposture; and 
fhua fic many pcr i they obtained the breather een 

an , not only of the ignorant multitude, bnt 
of mena F warriors, and philosophers. It bin heat 
asserted that they ceased at the birth of Christ; but 
the edicts of the emperors Theodosins, Gratian, and 
Valentinian, show that they were eonsulted, at least 
occasionally, down to A. D. 328, 

Oran, oranja ry or Algeria, C. of p. of same name, 
209 m. W.8.W. of city of Algiers. 

Oranze,(2rdnj.) (Fr. (Bot) See Crrnvs. 

Or’ange, a manuf. town of France, dept. Vancluse, on 
the Moyne, 12 m. N. ef Avignon. This place was for- 
merly C. of a small principality from whose rulers 
sprung the present house of Orange- Nassau, represented 
by the king of the Netherlands, who retains the title. 
The town and ter. were ceded to France at the Peace of 
Utreeht, 1713. Pop. 10,007. 

Orange, in FL, an E. eent. co; a., 2,700 sq. m.; €. Or- 
lando.—4A co. of Ind.; C. Paoli; a., abt. 400 sq. m. — In 
AN. C., a N. cent. co. ; a., 650 sq. m.; C. Hillsborongh. 
—In New Jersey, a town of Essex co., abt. 8 m. N. N. W. 
of Newark. —In V. F., a 8.E. co., b. on 
New Jersey; area, 770 sq. m. ; C. Goshen.—In Texas, an 
E.S.E. county, b. on Louisiana; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Orange.—In Vermont, an E. county, b. by New Ham 
shire; area, 640 sq. m. ; C. Chelsea.—In Virginia, a N.E. 
central county; area, 230 sq. m. 

Orangeburg, in S. C., a 8. cent. dist.; a. 1,438 sq. m. 

Orange Free State, a republic of S. Africa, S. of 
Vaal river; a. abt. 42,357 &q. m. 

Orangemen, (6r'dnj-mn.) (Hist) The appellation 
given by the Irish Roman Catholics to those of their 
countrymen who supported William III. It has since 
designated the members of an association instituted in 
Ireland, in 1795, to uphold the ascendency of tho Pro- 
testant religion, and notorious for ita hostility towards 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Or'ange-peel. See Cirrus, 

Or maan roi; See bier y n6 
rang-outang, (ord tàng. day, man of 
the woods.) (Zoól.) The Indian or re pend. Simia or 
Pithecus satyrus, a species of ape, with a flat face and 
distorted resemblanee to the human form, found in the 
forests of Cochin-China and the Malay archipelago. 
They live in swampy forests, walk erect, feed on fruits, 
sleep on trees, and make a shelter ngainst the inclem- 
engies of the weather, They are clothed with reddish- 
brown hair, and are remarkable for their strength, as 
well as their ability to use weapons with the hand. 
They inhabit the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, &c., and 
attain the height of four or five feet. They have neither 
tail, cheek-pouches, nor ischial callosities When full- 
grown they have an enormous laryngeal pouch. The 
African animals, eorresponding to the O-O, ure the 
Chimpanzee (q. v.), and the Gorilla, Troglodytes gorilla, 
which is 5 fe 6 feet high. Its heavy frame, large and 
powerful jaws, wary and ferocious disposition, and 
museular strength, render it one of the most fermida- 
dle of the apes. 

Oratorians, (Or-a-to're-dnz,) or CONGREGATION OP THE 
Qmssonr. (Ecci, Hist.) 4 religions order founded in 
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Italy, 1550, by Rt. Philip Neri, and originally styled g 
the Holy Trinity. Its present name, conferred in 1612, 
was derived from the oratory built by its founder neat 
Florence. The French branch of the society was insti 
tuted in 1613, and the English in 1847. 

Oratorio, (dr-a-to' re-o.) [1t., a chapel er an komad 
a place where these compositions were first performed. ] 
(Mus) A kind of sacred musical composition, either 
purely dramatic or partaking both of the drama and 
the epic, in which the text is illustrative of some re- 
ligious subject, sometimes taken directly from Scrip- 
ture; and the music consists of recitatives, airs, duets, 
trios, quartets, choruses, accompanied by an orchestra, 
sometimes also by an organ, and introduced by an 
instrumental overture, The O. is not intended for 
scenic representation, 
O. was Handel (q. v.). 

Oratory, (ór'a-to-re) [From L. oratorius, belonging 
to public speaking.) (Jhet.) The art by which a 
speaker is enabled to persuade and convince his hear- 
ers, according to the rules of rhetoric. It properly 
consists of four parts, namely, invention, disposition, 
elocution, aad pronunciation. Quintilian says: “The 
faculty of speech we derive from nature; but the art 
of speaking from observation." To constitute O., the 
language must be just and pertinent to the subject ; 
it must be methodical, all parts of the discourse 
being disposed in due order and connection; and it 
must be embellished, and pronounced with eloquence. 
Diction, manner, gesture, modulation, a methodical 
arrangement of the several topics to be introduced, 
and a logical illustration of them, are all essential re- 
quisites in oratory. —(Kccl. Hist.) Among the early 

hristians, a name conferred upon a chapel or other 
place of divine worship. 

Orb, (orb) [From L. orbie, a sphere.) (Anc. Ast.) A 

ollow sphere. The heavens were supposed to consist 
of as many such concentric spheres as there were 
known planets. The sun was placed in the orbis mazi- 


mus, 

Orbit, (dr’bit.) rom L. orbita, the track made by a 
chariot-wheel.] (Axat) The two cavities under the 
forehead in which the eyes are situated, are termed 
orbits; and these orga are set in bony sockets,— 
(As.) The path of a planet or comet in its course 
round the sun; thus tbe earth’s O. is the curve which 
it describes in jts annual revolution, and which is usu- 
aHy termed the ecliptic. Modern astronomers have 
ascertained that the O. of every planet is an ellipse, 
having the sun in one of its foci; and that their mo- 
tions in these ellipses are such, that a radius drawn 
from the centre of the gun to the centre of the planet 
always describes equal areas in equal times. The O. 
of satellites, also, are E. 

Orcades, (órka-deez.) (Anc. Geog.) The Orkney end 
Shetland Islands. 

Orcagna, (sometimes written ORGAGNA,) (ðr-kahn'yah,) 
ANDRrA DI Ciowr, a Florentine artist, b. 1825. He 
excelled in sculpture, painting, and architecture, D. 
1385. 

Or'chard-grass. (Bot). Bee DACTYLIB. 

Orchestra,(órkès-trah.) [From Gr. orcheomat, I —! 
(Mus.) The space, in theatres, between the stage an 
the scats of the spectators; appropriated by the Greoks 
to the chorus and tbe music ; by the Romans, to 
the magistrates and senators, and by the nioderns, to 
the musicians. The word is also used to denote any 
erection for the performers of a concert, or any in- 
strumental band performing together in modern con- 
certa, operas, or sacred music. 

Orchidnceze, (ór-ke-da'se-c.) (Bot.) The Orchids, an 
O. of plants, all. Orchidales, consisting of perennial 
herbaceous plants or shrubs, in temperate eountries 
assuming a terrestrial habit, in warmer latitudes grow- 
ing on trees, or fixing themselves to stones. They are 
distinguished by the peculiar form which one piece of 
the perianth (dabellum) assumes in many cases, as to 
cause the flower to resemble soma insect, reptile, or 
bird ; by its pollen cohering in grains or waxy Masses ; 
and by its so-called inferior ovary. The order includes 
394 genera and abt. 3,000 species, mauy of which are 
remarkable for the simplicity, beauty, and fragrance 
of their flowers. 

Orchidales, (ór-ke-Ta'lerz.) (Bot.) An all. ef planta, 
class characterized by having 1 to 8 stamens, 


By far the greatest master of 


and seeds without albumen. \ 

Orchis, (ór'kis) [Gr.] (Bot) The typical gen. of the 
ORcHIDACRE, q. 9. 

Ordeal, (orde-dl.) [From Ger. urtheil.] (Feudal Law.) 
An ancient mode of trial, in which God was asked to 
manifest the truth by leaving nature to its ordinary 
course, if the accused were guilty; by mterposing a 
miracle, if innocent. It wes borrowed from the pagans; 
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it prevailed during the Middle Ages throughout almost 
the whole of Europe; and it is still practised in some 
parts of the Kast Indies. 

Order, (ór'dár.) [From L. ordo, a sequence.) (Arch.) 
A system or assemblage of parts subject to certain uni- 
form established proportions, regulated by the office 
which each part has to perform. There are 5 classical 
orders, distinguished by the base, capital, und entabla- 
ture of their columns, viz., the Tuscan, the Doric, the 
Jonic, the Corinthian, and the Compare. (Zo) A 
group of animals, constituted fur the purpose of classi- 
ücatiou, inferior to class or sub-class, but superior to 
family, tribe, genus. — ( Bot.) A division of an aliance, 
synonymous with family, and comprising those genera 
which, though varying in some respects from each 
other, have the essential characters alike.— ( Her.) Seo 
KNIGHTHOOD, —( Ecel.) An aggregate of religious or 
conventual communities comprehended under one rule, 
consisting in the Roman Cntholic Church of 8 classes, 
viz. —the Monastic, the Military, and the Mendicant. 
See MonAcuIsM. 

Orders. (Ecl) An institution regarded in the Ro- 
man and Greek Churches as a sacrament, by which min- 
isters are specially set apart for the service of religion, 
and are regarded as receiving a certain religious con- 
secration, or, at least, designation for their office. The 
Rom. Cath. Church holds that there are 7 orders: —4 
minor, those of janitor, exorcist, reader, and acolyte; 3 
major, those of sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. It does 
not consider the episcopacy asa separate O., but merely 
the perfection of the priesthood. Previously to admis- 
sion to the lowest order the tonsure is conferred ; it con- 
sists in clipping and shaving a small circular space on 
the crown of the head; the size of this space is in- 
creased as the cleric advances through the various or- 
ders. The Reformed Churches acknowledge only 3 or- 
ders: those of deacon, priest, and bishop. 

Ordinal, (drdin-.) (Numer) A number noting or- 
der; as first, second, &c. 

Ordinance, (ór'de-ndns.) [From L. ordina.] An au- 
thoritative rule or law, or a sovereign or paramount 
decree, precept, or command, 

Ordinary, (ór'din-a-re) [From L. ordinarius, usual. 
( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a bishop o 
the diocese.— (Eng. Law.) An ecclesiastical judge — a 
bishop, as judge in his diocese; an archbishop, for the 
purpose of appeal, in his province. — ( Her.) A portion 
of the escutcheon, included between straight or other 
lines; it should comprise the fifth part of the shield. 
The chief O. in common use are the pale, fesse, bend, 
bar, saltier, chevron, and cross, They are generally, but 
not necessarily, bounded by straight lines. If the lines 
are serrated, the O. is inde ; other deviations from 
the straight line -are termed ingrailed, invected, &c. 
When anO. has two sides, but is Tiriad, only E iM 
upper, it to be superingrailed, superinvec 0. ; 
if only on the lower, sub rra eela &c. 

Ordinate, (dr’din-dt.) [From L. ordino, I arrange.) 
(Geom.) A straight line drawn from any point in a 
curve, perpendicular to another straight line called the 


absciss, The latter and the O. together are called co- 
ordinates of the point. 
Ordination, Sete aes) From L, ordinatio, an 


appointing to office.] (Eccl. The poorer holy or- 
ders, or anm] 2 person into the priesthood. 
Ordnance, (órd'"ndnz) (Mil) A name applied to tho 
guns and munitions of an army generally, and in - 
ticular to the great guns. Descriptions of the various 
sorts of O. will be found under CANNON, Mortar, RIFLE, 
&c. We therefore purpose to confine ourselves in this 
article to a description of the Gatling battery-gun, which 
is the type from which has sprung the French Mirail- 
leuse, first intrédaced into practical use in the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-1), and now adopted with modifica- 
tions by several other European powers. The Battery- 
gun or American mitrailleuse, invented and lately per- 
focted by Richard Jordan Gatling (born in North Caro- 
lina, 1818), consists (Fig. 508) of 10 barrels (the French, 
Belgian, and Italian mitrailleuses have barrels) in 
eombination with a grooved carrier and lock-cylinder. 
All these several parts are rigidly secured upon a main 
shaft. There are as many grooves in the carrier and as 
many holes in the lock-cylinder as there are barrels. 
Each barrel is furnished with one lock, so that a gun 
with ten barrels has ten locks. The locks work in the 
shots formed in the lock-cylinder parallel to the axes 
ef the barrels. The lock-cylinder, which contains the 
jocks, i$ surrounded by a casing which is fastened to a 
frame, to which trunnions are attached. There is a 
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front part of the frame. In front of the partition, fu 
the casing, is placed a cam, provided with screw sur- 
faces. This cam is rigidly fastened to the casing, and 
is used to impart a reciprocating motien to the locks 
when the gun is revolved. There is also, in the front 

rt of the casing, a cocking-ring, Which surrounds the 
Íock-cylinder, is attached to the casing, and has on its 
rear surface an inclined plane with an abrupt shoulder. 
This ring and its projection are used for cocking and 
firing the gun. This ring, the spiral cam, and the locks 
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Fig. 508.— THE AMERICAN MITRAILLEUSE. 


make up the loading and firing mechanism. On the 
rear end of the main shaft, in the rear of the partition 
in the casing, is located a gear-wheel, whieh works to 
a pinion on the crank-shaft. The rear of the casing is 
closed by the cascable plate. There is hinged to the 
frame in front of the brecch-casing & curved plate, cov- 
ering partially the grooved carrier, in which is formed 
&n opening through which the cartridges are fed to the 
gun from feed-drums. The frame which supports the 
gun is mounted upon the carriage used for the trans- 
portation of the gun. The operation of the gun is very 
simple. One of the feed-drums filled with cartric ges is 
placed upon the gun as shown in the engraving; aman 
then turns the crank, which, by the mper d of the gear- 
ing, reyolves the main shaft, NE with it the lock- 
cylinder, carrier, barrels, and locks, As the gun is re- 
volved, the cartridges, one by one, drop into the grooves 
of the carrier from the feed-cases, and instantly the 
lock, by its impingement on the spiral cam surfaces, 
moves forward, pushes the cartridge into the chamber, 
and when the butt end of the lock gets on the highest 
projection of the cam, the charge is fired, through the 
agency of the cocking device, which at this point liber- 
ates the lock, spring, and hammer, and explodes the 
cartridge. As soon as the charge is fired, the lock, as 
the gun is revolved, is drawn back by the agency of thə 
screw surface in the cam acting on a lug of the lock, 
bringing with it the shell of the cartridge after it has 
been fired, which is dropped on the ground. ‘Thus, it 
will be seen, when the gun is revolved, the locks in ra- 
pid succession move forward to load and fire, and re- 
turn to extract the cartridge-shelle In other words, 
the whole operation of loading, closing the breech, dis- 
Charging, and expelling the empty cartridge-shells, is 
conducted while the barrels are kept in continuous re- 
volving movement. It must be borne in mind that while 
the locks revolve with the barrels, they have also, in 
their line of travel, a spiral reciprocating movement; 
that is, each lock revolves once and moves forward au 
back, at each revolution of the gun. The feed-drum 
has been lately applied to the gun by Mr. 8. W. Broad- 
well. It takes the place of the feed-cases previousiy 
used, The feed-drum ‘is a cylinder, containing four 
hundred cartridges, and by its use, four hundred shots 
can be fired, one man only being required to work tho 
gun — that is, to attend to the feed and turn the crank 
— and allof these shots can be fired in one minute. 
The ammunition is carried in the drums, end as soon 
as one is emptied, it is removed and replaced by a full 
one, the change only requiring a few seconds. At the 
reat trial made at Fior vagis e England, Sept., 1870, 
the smaller improved Gatling gun, with a bore of about 
A of an inch, threw three-ounce balls to a distance of 
4100 n making no less than 165 hits in 2 minutes, 
out of 348 fired, 


partition in the QE throtigt which there is an open- | Ordonnanee, (ór'dón'ndns.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The 


Be, and into which the main shaft, which carries the 
Jock-cylinder, carrier, and barrels, is journaled. The 


roper disposition of the parts of a building, the figures 
n a picture, and the like. 


main shaft is also, at jts front end, journaled fr tie | Ore, (ór.) [From Dan. aare,a vein.] ( Metall.) Natural com- 
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pounds of metals with the non-metallic elements, chiefly 
oxygen or sulphur, are called ores of the metals. When 
the metals occur by themselves, or alloyed with other 
metals, they are said to be native. Sometimes the min- 
eral in which the metal or other valuable substance is 
found js called the ore; thus we hear of diamond ore. 
sulphur ore, kc. In such cases, the term matriz would 
be more appropriate. Iron pyrites (native sulphide of 
iron), which is so largely used as a souree of sulphur, 
is now called sulphur ore. 

Oreades, (o-re'a-deez.). ( Myth.) Nymphs of the moun- 
tains. 


Q. » (Or’e-gon,) or CoLUMBIA, th» largest of N. 
piri ois rivers emptying into the Pacific, rises in the 
Rocky Meuntains, in abt. N. Lat. 51°and W. Lon. 116°. 
After pursuing a somewhat devious course it empties 
into the ocean between Point Adams and Cape Disap- 
pointment, in N. Lat. 46° 18’ and W. Lon. 124°. At its 
mouth it is from 5 to 6 m. in width. Vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage may ascend abt. 100 m. abovə its em 
bouchure, as far as Fort Vancouver. 

Dr’ m, a N.W. State of the A.aer. Union, Iyisi hok 

N. Lat. 429-162, and b. N. hy Washington Ter., by 
Idaho, 8. by California and Nevada, and W. by the Pacific 

Ocean. Length, from E. to W., 350 m. ; breadth, N. to 

B., 775 m. rea, 95,274 sq. m., or 60,975,360 acres. The 

seaboard, extending some 300 m. in length, presents 

few good harbors, being for the most part rocky and 
iron-bound. O. is intersected through its centre by 

two almost parallel mountain chains, runniag N. to 8., 

the principal ef which, the Cascade Range, divides it 

into two neurly equal portions; the other rilge —that 
of the Blue Mountains — extends from the Lewis Fork 
of the Columbia River as far as Diamond Peak in 

Douglas co., where it threws off s 

into California. The surface of 










































ing E. of the Cascades is much drier and 
less fertile than 
tains. 


Although Sig to 
possess great mineral wealth, mining operations havo 
80 far basa confined to a few localities only. Gold has 
been obtained to an annual amount ranging from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and valuable deposits of coal 
underlie an estimated area of 600 sq. m., particularly 
in the tract of country bordering on Coos Bay. The 
salmon and other fisheries of O. are of considerable im- 
pe Politically, the State is divided into 32 cos. 
hief cities and towns: Portland, Salem (cap.), Oregon 
City, Astoria, Roseburg, Corvallis, Umatilla, &c. O. 
contained in 1880 a total of 600 miles of railroads, built 
at a cost of nearly $30,000,000, with other lines in con- 
struction and in contemplation, and her system of 
steam navigation, has, of late years, received great at- 
tentíbn. The govt. is in no essential different from that 
of the other States. The executive power is exercised 
by a governor; the legislature consists of two houses 
ected biennially; and the judiciary consists of a chief 
justice and 3 puisne judges of the supreme court. In 
as National Congress the State is represented by two 
senators, and one delegate to the lower house. Educa- 
tion is well eared for, liberal land-grants having been 
devoted to this pu : the Willamette University at 
Salem, and that of the Pacific at Forest Grove, are lead- 
scholastic institutions. In 1870, the total assessed 
value of the State was $31,798,910; of which $17,664,202 
represented real estate, and the balance personal estate; 
these figures exhibit an increase since the last census 
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of total assessed value $12,773,595, while the same 

exhibited for 1880 a total of $46,422,817- Amvt. raised 
by taxation in Ore. was nearly $400,000, the amount 
expended upon public schools was $314,01/, with & 
total number of enrolled pupils of 7,533, out of & 
school population of 59,015, and an average daily at- 
tendance of 27,425 pupils, besides a large number 
attending the excellent private schools started of late 
years. The total debt of O. September 1, 1880, did nof 
exceed $500,000.—Under the name of was for- 
merly known that region cíaimed by the U. States al 
the Pacific seaboard bet. N. Lat. 429-549 40. First ex- 

lored by Lewis and Clark in 1804-5, the Missouri Fur 

mpany established posts for trade in 1808, and three 

years later, the Amer. Fur Co. founded a settlement at 
the mouth of the Columbia, which they named Astor 
in honor of J. J. Astor {2 v.). Bet. 1839 and 1848 im- 
aus increased, and on Aug. 14, in the latter year, 
O. became formally organized as a ter. Previously, in 
1846, a boundary-líne between the U. States and rit. 
America had been fixed; that tract of country 8. of tho 
49th deg. of lat., watered by the Columbia and its Lewis 
and Clark forks, and the Willamette, became American 
territory; while Great Britain took for her share the 
valley of the Upper Columbia with the entire navigation 
of that river, as well as the whole basin of the Fraser 
River. In 1853, O. was denuded of of her extent 
by tho creation of Washington Ter. November 5, 
1857, a State Constitution was adopted, and on Febru- 
ary 14, 1859, O. became a unit of the Confederation ox 

tates. 

Or'egon, in Missouri, 

1,050 sq. m. ; C. Alton. 

Orel, (o’rél,) a city of Russia in Europe, 
same name, on the Oka, N. Lat. 52° 57 
57’ 15”. It is the entrepôt of the trade between Central 
Russia and the Crimea. Fop. 43,576. 

Orenburg, (ó'rén-boorg,) a commercial city of Russia 
in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Ural, ia 
N. Lat. 51° 45', E. Lon. $89 6’. Pop. 33,431. 

Orestes, (o-rés'teez.) (Heroic Hist.) A son of Agamem 
non, who, according to the legend, and with the com- 
plicity of his sister Electra, revenged his father’s mur- 
der by killing Agisthus and his mother Clytemnestra, 

r which he was pursued by the Furies; but waa 
Cleared by the court of the Areopagus at Athens, Ac- 
companied by his friend Pylades, he also visited tho 

rsonesus in the Euxine, from which they carried 
off his sister Iphigenia and the statue of Diana. He 
afterwards became king of Mycens. 

Orfah, (ör'fah,) a fortified trading town of Turkey in 

, E. Lon. 382 


Asia, 78 m. 8.W. of Diarbekr; N. Lat. 379 8’ 
a on mip site of the Scriptural 
30,000. 


5. Itis Supposed to stan 
Ur of the Chaldees. Pop. 

Orfila, MATHIEU JosEPH BONAVENTURE, (ór-fe'lah,) an 
eminent chemist, B. in Minorca, 1781, became professor 
of medical jurisprudence and chemistry in the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine, 1819-23. He is regarded as the 
founder of toxicology, and instituted in Paris the mu- 
seum called by hia name. D. 1853. 

Organ, (órgàn. (Erom Gr. organon, an instrument.} 
An apparatus designed for the production of soma 
certain action or operation; in which sense, the me- 
chanical powers, and even the veins, arterie&, nerve 
muscles, and bones of the human body, may be calle 
organs. The organs of sense are those parts of the body 
by which we receive the impressions or ideas of 
external objects; thus the ears are the organs ef 
hearing; the nerves are the organs of perception and 
sensation, and the tongue is the organ of speech.—The 
*'organic world” comprises the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; minerals are not organized bodies.— ( Mus.) 
A wind-instrument, or rather a collection of instru- 
ments under the command of a single performer. It 
is a very ancient contrivance, but was little used until 
the 8th cent. The first O. mentioned in history was a 
small portable instrument sent by the emperor Con 
stantine Copronymus to Pepin, the father of Charle- 
magne, in 757. St. Jerome mentions an O. with twelve 
paira of bellows, which might be heard at the distance 
of a thousand paces, or à mile, and another at Jerusa- 
lem which might be heard at the Mount of Olives, 
The size of an O. is usually expressed py tlie length of 
its longest pipe: thus, one of 32 or 16 feet. Itgener- 
ally consists, in reality, of two or more organs — the 

reat O., the choir O., tbe swell O., the pedals; each 
ving usually its keyboard or clavier. Tho stops uro 
contrivances for throwing one or more systems of 
ipes, or, as they may be very well termed, instrumenta, 
n or out of action, or comb ning them. And they re- 
ce their naiss fromthe kind of pipes with which 
they are connected, as t| e flute stop, the tru: stop; 
or from their object«as coupling stopa, &c- Tho word 


a S. co., b. on Arkansas; area, 


C. of a govt. ox 
' $8”, E. Lon. 3 
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stop 1s applied also to the system of p.pes itself; thus, 
the trumpet comprises all the trumpets belonging 
to the scale. There is in all the stops a different pipe 
for each note. The greatest O. in the world is proba- 
bly that constructed in 1870 for the new Royal Albert 
Hall of Arta and Sciences, in London, which has 111 
complete Dy owe and 138 draw-stope. 

Organie Chemistry, (ór-gàn'ik-.) See CHEMISTRY. 
— 0. Disease. ( Med.) morbid alteration of structure 
in some organ of the animal body. In a functional dis- 
ease, the secretions or functions only are changed. — 
O. Laws. (Pol. Those laws which directly concern 
the fundamental parts of the constitution of a State.— 
O. Remains. (Geol) Fossil remains of animals aud 
plants imbedded in the earth's strata. s 

Organization, (ór-gàn-e-za'shün.) [From Gr. organ- 
izo, I organize.) The act of forming or arranging the 
parts of a compound or complex body in a suitable 
manner for use or service. Also, the totality of the 
parts which constitute, and the laws which regulate, 
an organized body. 

Organography, (-¢9/rah-fe.) See BOTANY. 

Organo ogy, (-0l'o-je.) [From Gr. organom, and logos, 
doctrine.) (Physiol) That dept. of the science which 
especially treats of the different organs of animals, but 
more particularly those of the human species. 

Organon, or On'GANUM, (6r'gdn-iin.) [Gr. and L.] 
(Philos.) A term of nearly the same signification as 
method, and implying a code of rules and canons for the 

dance of the scientiflc faculty, either in general or 
n reference to some particular branch thereof; thus 
we have the Novum Organon Scientiarum of the illus- 
trious Bacon. 

Organzine, (órgdn-zeen.) [Fr. organsin.] (Manuf.) A 
name given to silk after having been wound, cleansed, 
thrown, and twice twisted and doubled. 

Orgent, (ór-zAdt".) [Fr.] A kind of syrup used in certain 
beverages, being a sweetened emulsion of almonds, usu- 
ally flavored with a few bitter almonds and a little 
orange-flower water. 

@riel, (0’re-él.) (Arch.) In Gothic buildings, a recess or 
bay-window, usually ornamented with tracery. 

Orient, (ore-éut.) [From L. oriens, rising.) (Geog. and 
As.) The east, or eastern point of the horizon ; — so 
named because it is the point where the sun rises, and 
is thus opposed to occident. — (Surv.) One is said to O. 
a plan when its bearings are marked with regard to the 
four cardinal points. 

Oriental, (0-re-én'tdl.) (Same deriv.] (Geog.) Designat- 
ing those parts of Asia which lie bet. 8. Europe and 
Japan; hence, plurally, the natives or inhabitants of 
Asiatic countries in general. 

Orientation, (-tà'shün.) [Same deriv.] (Arch) The 
act of so locating a church as to make its chancel face 
towards the east. 

Orifiamme, pee rd [From L. auri flamma, a 
blaze of gold.) ( Her.) The old royal standard of France, 
originally the church banner of the abbey of 8t. Denis. 
It was a piece of red taffeta fixed on a gilt spear, in the 
form of a banner, and cut into three pointa, each of 
which was adorned with a tassel of green silk. 

Origanum, ( 'a-nüm.) |From Gr. oros, a moun- 
tain, and ganuo, I delight.] (Bot) The Marjoram, a 
gen. of plants, O. Larmiacer, consisting of herbs or low 
shrubs, with their flowers aggregnted into cylindrical 
or oblong spikes, and protected by colored bracts as 
long as or longer thun the calyx, which latter is tubu- 
lar with ten to thirteen ribs, and has a nearly regularly 
five-toothed limb and hairy throat; the corolla is 
slightly irregular; and the stamens four. The species 
are natives of the Mediterranean region. O. onites and 
O. majorana are included among seasoning herbs, un- 
def the name of Marjoram. 

Origen, (órej?n,) an eminent Father of the Church, B. 
in Egypt, 186 a.D., studied under Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and in 230 was ordained a presbyter at Cæsarea, 
where he became a noted preacher, and endeavored to 
reconcile the Plutonism of the Greek philosophy with 
the teachings of the Scriptures, After enduring much 
persecution, he D. at Tyre in 253. O. taught heterodox 
doctrines of the Arian class, which afterward prevailed 
in Syria and Egypt till their condemnation by the 
Council of Constantinople, 553 a. D. 

Original Ape Tro L. originalis, the first of 
anything.] Fine Arts, work performed by an artist 
who has himself conceived its desigu: when he copies 
the same, such copy is termed a duplicate.—(ZLaw.) An 
authentic instrument of something, intended to serve 
asa model or example for imitation.— O. Sin. (Theol. 
Ths primal wickedness committed by Adam; hence, 
the depravity of human nature, viewed as a natural 
eonsequence. 

Orihuela, (ór--wa'lah) a manuf, town of Spain, p. 
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Valencia, on the Seguro, 14 m. E.N.E. of Murcia, Pop 


18,000. 
Orillon, (ertan) [ Fr.. a small ear.) ( Fort.) A round 


wall-faced mass of earth raised on the shoulder of 
casemated bastions, to cover the cannon of the retirec 
flank. 

Orinoco, (ór--»»ko,) (Carib. Ind., a “coiled serpent,"] 
a great river of S. America, having its rise in the W. 
foothills of the Parima Mts., Venezuela, in N. Lat. 39 
20’, W. Lon. 64°, and emptying into the Atlantic Ocean 
by a delta of several mouths, N. Lat. 8° 20, W. Lon. 
61°, after a course of 1,960 m., during which it is rein- 
forced by 436 rivers and 2,000 smaller streams. Its 
basin embraces an area of 251,000 sq. m., and during 
the rainy season its waters flood a vast extent of coun- 
try on either side. 

Oriole, OK (onr) See ICTERIDÆ. £ 

Orion, (o-ri'ón. Myth.) A giant and hunter of Beeo- 
tia, blinded by Bacchus, who recovered his sight in Lem- 
nos; and whose death is very variously related by the 
legends. — ( Ast.) Oneof the 48 constellations arranged 
by Ptolemy. It isin the southern hemisphere, with re- 
gard to the ecliptic, but the equinoctial passes nearly 
across its middle. It contains seven stars, which are 
very conspicuous to the naked eye. Of these, three 
are in a line and form the belt, pointing in one direc- 
tion to Sirius, the Dog-star, and in the other to the 
cluster of the Pleiades. Immediately below the belt is 
Rigel in the foot of O. Above the belt are Bellatrix 
on the right shoulder, and Betelyneux on the left 
shoulder. South of the belt is a cluster of stars form- 
ing the sword or the nebula of O. The name O. is of 
great antiquity, and occurs in Job, Amos, and Isaiah. 

Orissa, (0-ris’sah,) a Brit. p. of India, presidencies Ben- 
gal and Madras, bet. N. Lat. 18-239, E. Lon. 83-879, b. 
E. by the Bay of Bengal. Area, 28,000 sq. m. C. Cut- 
tack. Pop. 4,500,000, 

Oristano, (0-rees-tah’no,) a town of Italy, island of 
Sardinia, on a bay of same name, 55 m. N.N.W. of Cag- 
liari. Pop. 10,000, 

Orizaba, or Orizava, (o-re-zal'bah,) a city of Mex- 
ico, 79 m. W.8.W. of Vera Cruz. Pop. 16,000. The vol- 
canic p of same pame, 25 m. distant, has an altitude 
of 17, ft. 

Orkney and Shet'rand Islands, (The,) (drk’ne,) 
an archipelago situate to the N. of the coast of Scotland, 
bet. N. Lat. 44’-69° 24’, W. Lon. 2° 25/-3° 20', They 
number altogether 49 islands and islets, chief of which 
is Pomona. Area, 2,448 sq.m. Deep-sea fishing is the 
principal industry of the inhab. C. Kirkwall. The 
Shetlands (or Zetlands) (anc. Ultima Thule) are separat- 
ed from the Orcadian group by a strait 48 m. in breadth ; 
bet. N. Lat. 59° 52-609 50’, W. Lon. 0° 44-19 44. They 
number 117, 87 of them being uninhabited. Area, 5,388 

.m. The horses, or rather shaggy ponies, known as 

lands, or Shelties, are widely celebrated. C. Ler- 
wick. United pop. 62,877. 

Orlando Furioso, (ór-ldn'do fii-re-o'zo.) See ARI- 


OSTO. 

Orléans, (/r-la'dn,) the titular ducal designation borne 
by two branches of the anc. blood-royal of France. 

the first line, the following members receive historio 
mention: — Lovis, 1st duke, 2d son of Charles V. of 
France, B. 1371, became leader of the faction opposed 
to the Burgundians, and was assassinated by Jean 
Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, in 1407. He was father 
of the Count Dunois (q. v.). — His elder son, CHARLES, 
D. while essaying the conquest of the Milanese, 1465, 
His son, Lovis II., s. to the French crown as Louis 
XII. — Between the extinction of the first and the cre- 
ation of the second line of O. comes JEAN Baptiste 
Gaston, 3d son of er pe by Marie de Medici, B. 
1608, who was created d'O. in 1628, He plotted 
against his brother Louis XYII., and p». in banishment 
nt Blois, 1660. — The second house of O. opens with 
PurLiPPE 1., 2d son of Louis XIII. by Anne of Austria, 
B. 1660; n. 1701. His son, PHILIPPE lI., B. 1674, became 
Régent of France after the death of Louis XIV. He 
was educated in profligacy by the Abbé Dubois, and 
though endowed with brilliant talents, brought the 
kingdom almost to ruin. D. suddenly, 1723 — His son, 
Lovis, n, 1703; D. 1752. — His son, Louis PHILIPPE, was 
B. 1725; n. 1785. — His son, Louis JosEPH PHILIPPE, B. 
1747, known as Philippe Egalité, voted for the death of 
Louis XVI, and was nevertheless guilotined, 1793, 
leaving a son who, in 1830, became king of the French 
under the title of Lowis Philippe I. — The Bastarp or 
ORLEANS. See DUNOIS. 


)| Orle'nns, a fine city of France, C. of dep. Loiret, anè 


formerly of the p. Orleannais, on the Loire, 34 m. N.E. 
of Blois. Joan d'Arc MA v.) compelled the English te 
raise the siege of O. in 1428-9, and it was in 1870-1 the 
scene of bloody contests between the French and the 
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MUN the latter twice occupying he city 

+100, 

Drileans, (ór-Inz') iu Louisiana, a B.E. par , Washo 
lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, area, 150 89. m ; 


d 
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Pop. | @r ris-root, (Bot) Soe TRIDACE®. 


Orsini, (r s'ne,) the namo of an illustrious Rotting 
family, two. members of which became Popes; viz, 
Nicholas 44T., 1277, and Benedict XIII., 1724. 


New Orleans.—in Vermont. a. N. county b. on Canada, Qethoeltise. (órlho-kláz.) (Min) Bee FELDSPAR. 


E.; area, 700 sq m.; C. lrasburg.—ln New Fork, a 
N.W. county, washed by Lake Ontario; wea, 379 sq. 
m ; C. Albion. =“ 

Sr'leans, (Isle of.) au island tw mte uaWrence, 
Canada E. abt. 5 m. below Quebec; area, 120 sq. m. 

Srlolf, (0r'/0f,) the patronymic of a noble Russian race 
distinguished in history. Ainong its chief members 
were: — GR£GoRY (Count), B. 174; D. 1783. He was a 
favorite of Catherine IT., and the chief instrument of 
her elevation to the throne, 1762. — ALEXIS, b. 1757, 
served in the war against Napoleon L, and in 1829 ne- 
gotiated the treaty of Adrianople In 1833, he received 
commaud of the army sent tosupport the Sultan against 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and brought about the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelesi. In 1456, he represented Russia at the 
Congress of Paris, and became in 1856 prime-minister 
of the empire. D. 1861. 

Srmuz, (ür'mooz,) [anc. Ozyris,] an island, 12 m. in cir- 
cuit, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, at the mouth 
of the Persian Gnlf; N. Lat. 27° 12’, E. Lon. 56° 25', 

9 rne, (drn,) a N.W. dept. of France, b. N. by Calvados, 
and 8. by Sarthe and Mayenne; area, 2,500 sq. 1n. ; C. 
Alencon. Pop, 414,618, 

Ornithogalum, (-óg'a-lüm.) ( Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Liliacez. The Star of Bethlehem, O. um um, is 
a handsome weed, naturalized in this country, and so 
called from its being abundant in Palestine, and having 
star-like flowers, 

Ornithoglossum, (-nith-o-glds’siim.) (Bot) The 
Bird's Tongue, a gen. of bulbous plants, O. Afelanthaceze, 
belonging to the flora of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ornithology, (-ó/ojz.) [From Gr. ornithos, and logos, 
description. (ZO) That branch of Natural History 
which treats of BIRDS, q. v. 

Ornithopus, (-ni/h'o-pis.) (Bot) The Bird's Foot, a 
gen. of leguminous plants, O. Fabacew. The Serradilla, 
OQ. sativus, is a valuable agricultural plant, producing 
an abundant crop of excellent fodder where nothing 

Pace pov to Sues oig 
rnithorhynehus, ( kis.) [From Gr. ornis, 
a bird, and rhynchos, a beak.] t2 The Duck-bill 
(Fig. 58), a gen. of Australian mammals, fam. Monotre- 
mata, ubt. 2 feet high, and are characterized by the form 
of the mouth, which resembles tbe bill of a duck. 

Orobanchaeese, (-bidng-ka’se-e.) (Bot) An O. of 
herbaceous parasitical plants, all. Gentianales, having 
scales in place of leaves, a persistent inferior calyx, aud 
a honopetalous irregular usually bilabiate persistent 
corolla, 

Orobus, (o-ro'bis. (Bot) The Bitter Vetch, a genus 
of papilionaceous plants, Q. Fubaceæ, closely resembling 
Lathyrus, 

Orogrnphy, (-rögrah-fe,) or Orol ony: [From Gr. 
oros, a mountain; yraphein, to write.] (Phys. Geog.) A 
description of the height and form of mountains and 
their ramifications, the trending directions of alpine 
chains, and their relations to the surrounding éountry. 

frontes, (o-rdn'teez,) a river of Turkey in Asia, in the 
N. part of Syria, having its source on the E. slope of the 
Anti-Libanus chain, and emptying into the Mediterra- 
Ten; 40 m. N. of Latakia, after a W.N.W. course of 240 
miles, 

Drontiaceæ, (o-ron-le-a/se-e) (Bot) An O.of plants, 
all. Juncales. They are herbs with broad occasionally 
Sn UN leaves, und spadiceous flowers enclosed by a 
spathe, 

Orpheus, (ðr'fe-ŭs.) [Gr.] (Myth.) A legendary bard 
of Greece, said to have been so skilful, that all things, 
even trees and rocks, were moved by the music of his 
lyre, His wife Eurydice having died, he went down to 
Hades in quest of her, and by his wondrous music ob- 
tuined permission from Pluto that she should follow 
him to the upper world again, if he did not once turn 
to look on her, Just as he reached tho regions of day 
he turned,and she was borne back to the dead. The 
Thracian women in the orgies of Bacchus tore him in 


pieces, 

Orpiment, (rpe-m2nt) [From L. aurt igmentum 

gold paint. eS Tersulphide or beret huret 
of arsenic, forming the basis or coloring ingredient of 
the paint known as King's yellow. 

Orpine, (or pine) (iat) See SEDUM. 

Wrrery. (orre-re) [Named after the designer, the Earl 
of Orrery.| (Ast.) A machine representing the motions, 
reladve magnitudes, and distances of the bodies com- 
aceinyg the solar system. It differs from the planctarinm, 
E the 7evolutiom of one or wore of the satel- 


Orthodox, (ótho-doks) (From Gr. orthos, clear, and 
vča, an opinion.) (Theol.) Having a right judgment 
in matters of religious belief: —in contradistinction 
from heterodor. 

Orthodromies, (-dróm'iks.) [From Gr, orthos, right, 
and dromos, a course.| (Navig.) The art or practice of 
sailing on the are of a great circle, that is to say, in the 
shortest distance between two points on a sphere, 

Orthoepy, (6r-tho'e-pe.) [From Gr. orthos, and epos, a 
word.) The art or practice of correctly pronouncing 
or accentuating words. 

Orthogon, (6r'tho-gon.)_ [From Gr, orthos, and gona 
nnangle.] (Geom.) A right-angled figure. 

Orthography, (-thog’rah-fe.) [From Gr. orthos, right, 
and grapho, I write.) (Arch.) A geometrical repre 
sentacicn of an elevation or section of a building. — 
(Fort.) The profile or representation of a work in all 
its parts, as it would appear if perpendicularly cat 
from top to bottom,—(Geom.) The art of drawing a 
front view of an object, so as to represent the height 
of each part; so called from its determining things by 
perpendicular lines falling on the geometrical plan. — 
(Gram.) That division which teaches the nature and 

roperties of letters, and the correct spelling and writ- 
ng of words. 
Orthometrice, (-m?t'rik.) (Crysallog.) [Gr. orthos, and 
metrein, to measure.) A term applied to those crystals 
which have their axes at right angles to one another. 
Orthopedy, (-thdp'e-de.) [From Gr. orthns, straight, 
and paidos,a child.] (Med.) That part of the science 
which has for its object to prevent and correct deform- 
ities in the bodies of children. 
Orthoptera, (-thdp'terch.) (From Gr. orthos, and 
ptera, wings.) (Zoul) A sub-order of insects, having 
the body generally less firm in texture than the Coleop- 
tera, and covered by soft semi-membranous elytra furs 
nished with nervures. The legs of some are formed fo 
running, others for leaping. The antenne are usually 
filiform, and sometimes extremely long and slender, in 
which case they are composed of innumerable minute 
joints, The parts of the mouth are well developed, and 
approach in structure those of the order Coleoptera. The 
O. undergo a semi-metamorphosis, of which all the 
mutations are reduced to the growth and development 
of the elytra and wings that are always visible ina 
rudimental state in the nymph. "The sub-order com- 
prises numerous well-known insects, often of large size 
and splendid colors; such as Grasshoppers, Locusts, êt: 
Orthorhombic, (-rim'lik.) (Crystall.) Same as TRI- 
METRIC, q. v. ` 
Orthotomous, Lp ada qe [From Gr. orthos, and 
tomé, a cutting.| (Crystall.) Presenting two cleavages 
rectangular with each other. 
Orthoty pous, (-hó'e-piis.) [From Gr. orthos, and 
typos, form.) (Crystall.) A term describing crystals 
which present a vertical cleavage. 
Ortive, (órtiv.) eic L. ortus, a rising.) (Ast) Iu 
astronomical parlunce, rising or eastern: thus the 
O. amplitude of a planet is 
an arc df the horizon in- 
tercepted between the 
point where a star rises 
and the east point of the 
horizon — the point where 
the horizoa and equator 
intersect. 
Ortolan, (er'to-1àn.) e] 
Zoil.) The Great-heade 
unting, Emberiza or Plec- 
trophanes hortulana, a bird 

reatly esteemed for the 

elicacy of its flesh, when 
in season. It belongs to 
the Fringillidr, and is a 
native of N. Africa; but in 
summer and autumn it 
visits S., and sometimes even central and N. Europe, 
It is about the size of a lark (Fig. 509), and seems iden- 
tical with the miliaria of Varro, which was sold at such 
enormous prices to the epicures of Rome, 

Ortyx, (ór'tiks) (Zolil.) See PERDIOMA. 

Orvieto, (ór-ve-a'to,) a city of Central Italy, p. Perugia, 
at the confluence of the rivers Chinne and Paglia, 59 tu, 
N.W. of Rome. Pop. 12,955. 

Orycteropus, (o-rik-tcr'o-püs.) (Zotil.) A gen. ofin- 
sectivorous animals, fam. Monotremata, comprising the 
Anrd-vark or Earth-pig of 8. Africa, O. Capensis, which 
partakes of the nature both of the Ant-cster and the 





Fig. 509. — THE ORTOLAR, 
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Armadillo; agreeing with the former in {ts general | Oshkosh, (dsh’kdsh,) In Wisconsin, a flonrishing city, 


habits, but, although entirely destitute of scaly armor, 
more resembling the latter as to its anatomical struc- 


ture. 

Oryx, (rīks) Zon) A long-horned and large species 
of Antelope, inhabiting different parts of Africa and 
Asia. Itis also called Gemsbock. 

Oryza, nadir ( Bot.) A genus of plants, O. Grami- 
naces. The inflorescence is in panicles; glumes two, 
not exactly opposite; outer pale-ribbed. The seeds 
grow on separate pedicels, which spring from the main 
stalk, and each graiu is usually terminated by an awn 
or beard, resem- 
bling that of 
some kinds of 
wheat, O. sativa is 
the well- known 
Rice of com- 
merce, This im- 
portant grain, 
which supplies 
food fora greater 
number of hu- 
man beings than 
are fed on the 
produce of any 
other known 
plantis supposed 
to be of Asiatic 
origin. Through- 
out the Chinese 
Empire and the 
continent of In- 
dia, as well as in 
all the great 
islands in the In- 
dian Archipelago, 
rice is the principal, and frequently the only, food of 
the great mass of the population. The Common Rice 
is a marsh-plant, and can only be cultivated success- 
fully when the ground can be inundated during a cer- 
tain period of its growth; it requires a temperature of 
60? to 80° to ripen it. It is largely cultivated in some 
of our Southern States, chiefly in South Carolina and 
Georgia. In 1880, the total crop of rice in the United 
States was 110,131,373 pounds. 

Osage, (o-zdzh’,) in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 800 sq. m. ; 
C. Burlingame.—In Missouri, a S.E. central co.; a7ea, 
500 sq. m.; C. Linn. 

Osage Orange. (Bot) See MacLURA. 

Osage’ River, in Kansas and Missouri, has its source 
in Lyon co. in the former State, and empties into the 
Missouri River, bet. Osage and Cole cos., after a tortu- 
ous course of over 500 m. 

@sages. [Fr., from Algonquin Ind. onasash, bone men.] 
A tribe of N. American Indians, of the Dakota or 
Sioux fam., located upon a territory of 7,564,000 acres, 
granted them by the U. States govt. in 1825, situate 
bet. N. Lat. 37-389, W. Lon. 94-989, They number abt. 
3,000, and are little better than a pack of miserable 
thieves, and murderers of defenceless whites. 

Osceola, or Oceo'In, (0s-se-o'lah,) a Seminole Indian 
chief, B. in Florida in 1803. In 1835, to avenge a wrong 
perpetrated upon him, he declared war against the 
whites, and being taken prisoner after à two years’ 
struggle, p.in Fort Moultrie, 1837. 

Osceo'In, in Michigan, a N.W. central co. of the Lower 
Peninsula, watered by the Muskegon River; area, 576 





Fig. 510. — rice, (Oryza sativa.) 


sq. m. 

Oscillation, (-sil-la’shiin.) [From L. oscillo, I swing.] 
(Mech.) The vibration or alternate ascent and descent 
of a pendulous body. In falling down the curve, it 
generates so much force as, but for the resistance of 
the air, and friction at the centre of motion, would 
carry it up to the height from which it descended; 
and, were it not for these, it would continue to descend 
amd ascend through equal spaces. Oscillations in small 
circular or in a cycloidal curve are performed in equal 
times, the length of which depends on the length of 
the pendulum, being proportional to its square root; 
thus, a pendulum four times as long as another will 
vibrate twice as slowly. — The centre of O. is that point 
in a pendulous body at which, all its matter being col- 
lected, the oscillatious would still be performed in the 
same times, The axis of O. is a straight line passing 
through the point of suspension, parallel to the hori- 
zon, and perpendicular to the plane in which the O. 
is made. 

Ssculation, (-la'shun. [From L. osculor, I kiss.) 
(Cott) One curve is said to osculate another, when 
hey are in contact in such a way that the greatest 

ible number of points are common to both.—{ Med.) 
Boo intercommunicating of blood-vessele, 


C. of Winnebago co., on Lake Winnebago, at the en- 
trance of Fox River, 75 m. N.N.E. of Madison. Pop. 


Osimo, (0-se’mo,) a town of Central Italy, p., and 9 m. 
S.8.W. of the city of Ancona. Pop, 15,210, 

Osiris, (o-siris.) (Haupt. Myth.) An Egyptian king- 
god, the husband of Isis, and the legendary civilizer of 

„the country. He was murdered and dismembered by 

his brother Typhon; but Isis collected his scattered 

ens and revenged his death by the aid of her son 
orus. 

Oskaloosa, (0s-kah-loo'sah,) a town of Iowa, C. of Ma- 
haska co., 100 m. N.W. of Keokuk. 

Osmium, (0z^me-im.) (Chem.) An element associated | 
with platinum, usually considered to be a metal, but! 
Domesing propecties which have led many persons to 
consider it a metalloid. Symbol, Os; at. weight, 9841; 
nad gr.10°00, It usually occurs alloyed with iridium, in 
the form of metallic-looking white grains, called osmi- 
ridium or iridosmine. It is the most infusible of all 
metals, as it does not melt at the temperature at which 
platinum is a gas. In the densest state in which it has 
been obtained it isa bluish white, rather spongy, me- 
tallic mass, which will scratch glass. In the pulveru- 
lent state it is very combustible, forming osmic acid. 
The same oxide is also formed when the compact metal 
is heated in the air to redness. 

Osmose, (ózmóz) [From Gr. ósmos, an impulse.] 
(Chem.) A word used to express the phenomena at- 
tending the passage of liquids through a perous septum, 
It includes endosmose and exosmose. See ENDOBMOSE. 

Osnaburg, or Osnabrück, (óz/nah-boorg,) a manuf. 
city of the Prussian p. of Hanover, on the Hase, 83 m. 
8.W. of Hanover. It largely fabricates the coarse linen 
cloths known in the trade as Osnalurgs. Pop. 16,160. 

Osprey, (ós'pre,) or FisuiNG Hawk. (Zodl.) The Pan 
dion  halimtus (Fig. 
511), a bird of the Fal- 
con fam., inhabiting 
N. America and Eu- 
rope. It is nearly 2 
feet in length. It 
feeds on fish, which 
it takes by suddenly 
darting upon them 
when near the sur- 
face of the water. So 
mild is the disposition 
of this bird, that it 
suffers others to build 
tbeir nests among the 
outer sticks of itsown 
nest. 

Ossa, (0ssah.) (Anc. 
Geog.) A famous 
mountain of Thessaly, 
Greece, situate N. of 
Mt. Pelion, and forming, with the Olympus range, one 
of the boundaries of the vale of Tempe. 

Ossian, (ósshin,) a semi-mythical Gaelic bard and hero 
of the 3d cent., the reputed son of Fingal, king of Mor- 
ven. Certain poems said to be translations of O., by 
Macpherson, made their appearance in 1765, and gave 
rise to considerable controversy in the literary world 
as to their authenticity. 

Ossification, (6s-se-fe-ka'shiin.) [From L, os, a. bone, 
and facere, to make.] (Physiol) The formation of bone, 
or the change of any soft-solid of the body into bone. 

Ossuary; (rarere) [From L. oniri) A charnel- 
house, or nlace of deposit for the bones of the dead. 

Ossun: (6s-soo'nah, a town of Spain, p. and 42 m, E, 
of the city of Seville. Pop. 16,150. 

Ostade, ADRIAN VAN, (ds’tahd,) a celebrated painter of 
the Flemish School, B. at Lübeck, 1610. He studied 
under Rembrandt and Hals, and produced many fine 
genre pictures, chiefly representations of scenes in peas- 
ant and burgher life. His works reveal drawing in 
true fidelity to nature, enriched with a lucid and vivid 
coloring. D. at Amsterdam, 1685. 

Ostend, (ds-t@nd’,) a fortif. seaport of Belgium, on the 
N. Sea, p. W. Flanders, 14 m. N.W. of Bruges. O. stood 
a memorable three years’ siege by the Spaniards, 1601-4, 
and surrendered only after a loss to the garrison of 
50,000 men, and of 80,000 to the enemy. Pop. 16,735. 

Osteolite, (60’te-o-lit.) [From Gr. osteon, and lithos, a 
stone.| (PaL) A fossil or petrified bone. 

Osteo er 4 (08-Le-ól'o-je.) Trrom Gr. osteon, and logos, 





Fig. 511. — THE OSPREY. 


doctrine.] (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
treats of bones and their uses. 

Osteotomy, (-ót'o-me.) Prom Gr. osteon, and tomé, a 
dissection.] (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
refers to the practical diseection of bones. 
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Ostia, (orle-ah.) a vill. of Italy, at the entranc. of the | Otsego, (dt-se’go,) in New Fork, an E. central co., con- 
g 


Tiber, 16 m. W.8.W. of Rome, of which city it was an- 
ciently the port and also an importan* naval station. 

Ostracionida, (0stra-se-ón'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Trunk- 
fish fam., comprising lophobranchiatous fishes which 
have the head and body covered with regular bony 
plates, soldered in such a manner as to form an inflexi- 
ble shield, so that the mouth, tail, and fins are the only 
movable parts. 

Ostracism, (óstra-sizm.) [From Gr. ostrakon, n shell.] 
(Gr. Hist.) 1n ancient Greece, a kind of popular judg- 
ment or condemnation among the Athenians, by whic 
such persons as bad power and popularity enough to 
attempt anything against the public liberty were ban- 
ished for a term of ten years. The punishment was so 
called from the tile or shell used for the billet on which 
the Athenians wrote the names of the citizens whom 
they intended to banish, To this sentence no disgrace 
was attached; for it was never inflicted upon criminals, 
but only upon those who had excited the jealousy or 
suspicion of their fellow-citizens, on account of the in- 
fluence they had gained by peculiar merit, wealth, or 
other causes. Aristotle and Plutarch called ostracism 
“the medicine of the state.” 

Ostracoids, (ds'trah-koidz.) (Zol.) A division of the 
O. Entomostraca, including Cirripeds, and comprising 
crustaceans which have a bivalve carapax, and a short 
iucurved abdomen withont terminal appendages, 

Ostrich, (óstrich.) (Fr. autruche.) Sce STRUTHIONIDA. 

Os'trogoths, (Hist.) See Gorns. 

Oswego, (0s1e'go,) in New York, a N.W. co., washed by 
Lake Ontario; area, 960 sq. m.; C. Oswego. Pop. 77,912. 
— A city and port of entry, C. of above co., at the em- 
bouchure of the Oswego river into Lake Ontario, 170 m. 
W.N.W of Albany. This is a handsomely built place, and 
commands an extensive lake commerce. . 

Othman (or Os'MAN) K., son of Ortogrul, a Turcoman 
chief, was n. in Asia Minor, and becoming chief of his 
tribe in 1280, invaded and conquered Greece and Bithy- 
nia in 1299, and founded the Ottoman empire. D. 1326. 
— OQ. IL., n. 1696, s. his father, Sultan Achmet I., in 1618, 
and was murdered 4 years alter. —O. LIL, B. 1696, s. his 
brother, Malimond L, on the Turkish throne in 1754. 
D. 1797. 

Otho, (o'£o,) the name born, uy the following princes 
and rulers who make a figure in auc. and modern his- 
tory : —O. (Marcus Sarvius), a Roman patrician, n. 32 
A. D., supported Galba in his risiug against Nero in 65, 
nnd afterward assassinated the latter, and usurped the 
throne. After the defeat of his army by Crecina, 69 A. 
D., O. put an end to his own life, — EwPrEnons or GER- 
MANY, &c. O. L, b. 012 A. D, &. his father, Henry I., in 
936. He defeated and made tributary to him the Bo- 
hemians and Danes, and was crowned emperor (with tlie 
title of Cæsar), 962. D. $13. — Ilis son, O. IT., n. 955, 
while attempting the conquest of S. Italy, was defeated 
by the allied Greeks and Saracens in 982, and D. in the 
year following. — His son, O. TIT., p. 980, s. him, and was 
crowned at Rome in 996, D. 1007. —O, LV., n. 1174, son 
of Henry the Lion, king of Bavaria, was brought up at 
the court of his uncle, Richard I. of Eugland. In 1197 
his election as emperor gave rise to a 10 years’ war car- 
ried on by his rival, Philip Duke of Suabia. In return 
for being crowned at Rome, by Pope Innocent IIL, in 
1209, O. granted to the popes the power of investiture. 
1n 1212, being at feud with the Pentiff, the latter in- 
duced many of the German princes to set up Frederick 
of Hohenstauffen as emperor in place of O., who, in 
1214, was defeated at Bovines by the French under 
Philip Augustns, D. 1218. 

Otis, (otis) HARRISON Gray, an American statesman, n. 
in Boston, 1765, after graduating at Harvard in 1783, 
became a lawyer, and entering Congress in 1796, distin- 
guished himself there as au eloquent chief of the Fed- 
eialist party. He presided over the Senate of his native 
State, 1805-12; sat in the Hartford Convention, 1814; 
nnd belonged to the U. 8. Senate from 1817 till 1822. D. 
1818. — O., JAMES, an American patriot, B. in Mass., 1725, 
practised the law in Boston, and in 1762 became the 
kader of the popular party in the legislature. Three 
years later he sat as a member of the Congress assem- 
bled in N. York, and made himself conspicuous as an 
able pamphleteer in the cause of independence. D.1783. 

viography, (-tég’rah-fe.) [From Gr. ótos, the ear, and 
graphe, 1 treat of.) (Anat.) That branch of the science 
which describes or has reference to the ear. 

Otranto, (o-trán'to,) a seaport of S. Italy, p. Terra di 
Otranto, on the strait of same name connecting the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 24 m. B.E. of Lecce. 
Pup. 4,500. — Carr O., on the strait of same name, is in 
N. Lat. 40° 8’, E. Lon. 18? 29%, — TERRA DI O., a S.E. p. 
of Italy, forming the “heel” of the so-called 
boot" Area, 6q.m. QC. Lecce. Pop. 447,982, 











taining a lake of same name, which forms the source 
of the Susquehanna river. Area, 950 sq.m. C. Coop- 
erstown. 


Ottawa, (ót'tah-waw,) or GRAND RIVER, a great stream 
of Brit. N. America, having its source in abt. N. Lat. 
48° 30’, W. Lon. 80°. After taking a course S.E. bet. 
the provs, of Upper and Lower Canada, it empties into 
the Lake of the Two Mountains, an expansion of the 
St. Lawrence near the island of Montreal. It receiver 
many considerable affluents, has nume-ous rapids and 
cataracts, and is abt. 800 m. in length.—In Canada, a co. 
of Quebec ; area, 31,500 sq. m.; C. Aylmer. 

— A city of Canada, prov. Ontario, C. of the Dominion, 
and seat of justice of Carleton co., on the Ottawa, 85 m, 
N.N.E. of Kingston; N. Lat. 45° 22’, W. Lon. 75° 40’. 
Pop. 25,000. — In. Kansas, a. N. central co. ; area, 72€ 
sq. m.; C. Ayersburgh—A town of Franklin county 
about 25 miles S. of Lawrence —In /llinois, a town of 
La Salle county.—In Michigan, a W. county of the 
Lower P»ninsula skirted by Lake Michigan ; area, 800 
sq. m.; C. Grand Haven.—In Ohio, a N. by W.eounty, 
washed by Lake Erie; area, 256 sq. m.; C. Port Clin- 


ton. 

Otter, (0itür.) [A.S.] (Zoöl.) The common name of 
the animals composing the gen. Lutru, fam. Mustelide, 
characterized by a flat head, elongated body, short, 
palmated feet, and tail depressed and rounded at the 
sides. Otters are aquatic, and are found in all parts ef 
the world. They feed upon fish, which they pursue 
with such dexterity that few are swift enough to elude 
them. The American Otter, L. canadensis, of N. Amer- 
ica E. of the Rocky Mountains, is abt. 414 feet long, 
including the tail, which is 18 inches in length. The 
color is liver-brown above, slightly lighter beneath. 
The fur is of two kinds: one long, somewhat coarse, 
and scattered ; the other shorter, fine, dense, and much 
esteemed.— The Sea-O. ( Enhydria marina), which is a 
much larger species than the others, is about the size 
of a large mastiff, and weighs 70 or 80 Ibs. When in 
full season, the fur is a fine glossy black, and sells at 
very high prices in China, where the skins are usually 
obtained. It is exclusively found between the 48th and 
60th deg. N. Lat., and always frequents the coast. 

Otter Tail, in Minnesota, a N.W. central co.; area, 
2,016 aq. m.; C. Otter Tail City. 

Otto (or Attar) of Roses, (óto.) The most agree- 
able perfume known; being an aromatic oil obtained 
from the flowers of the rose, but in such small quan- 
tities that half an ounce can hardly be procured from 
a hundred pounds of the petals. It is broughy from 
Turkey and the E. Indies; and when genuine, is soid 
ata very high price. It is frequently adulterated with 
some essential or fixed oil, or with spermaceti: but 
the adulteration may be detected by testing it in a 
Watch-zlass, with a drop of sulphuric acid; if the otto 
is pure, it will remain colorless; if adulterated, it will 
be darkened. To produce one rupee's weight of otto, 
200,000 well-grown roses are required. The price, even 
on the epot, is extremely dear, a rupee's weight being 
sold at the bazaar for $40. 

Ottoman, (olto-mán.) [From Othman, q. v.] Belong- 
ing or having reference to the Turks or their empire; 
as, the Ottoman Porte, i. e., the Turkish seat of govern. 
ment; hence, substantively, a nume sometimes applied 
to a Turkish subject of the Sultan. 

Ottumwa, (6l'tim-waw,) a thriving city of Towa, C. of 
Wapello co., on the Des Moines River, 75 m. N.W. of 
Keokuk. 

Oude, (ood,) a p. and former sovereignty of Brit. India, 
b. N. by Nepaul, and S, by Agra and Delhi, bet. N. Lat 
26-289, E. Lon. 19-8239. Area, 25,300 sq. m. €. Luck 
now. It was annexed by the British in 1856, after the 
deposition of the native king. Pop. 2,870,000. 

Oudenarde, (oo'dén-ird,) à manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, 14 m. 8.8.W. of Gheut, 
celebrated for the great victory obtained here over the 
French in 1708, by the allied English and Dutch com- 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough. Fup. 8,540, 

Oudinot, Nicolas CHARLES, Duc DE Keasto, (oo'de-no,) 
a French general, n. at Bar-sur-Ornain, 1707, became a 
marshal of the empire in 1809, and, in 1525, command- 
ed the French army that invaded Spain und took Mad- 
rid. D. 1847. 

Ouistiti, (oo-is'te-te.)) (Zoo.) See MARMoser. 

Ounce, (dwns.) [From L. uncia] (Com.) A weight 
of different amounts: in Avoirdupois weight, itis the 
16th part of a pound, or 45714 gr.; in Troy weight, the 
12th part of a peuud, or 480 gr.; in Apothecaries’ 
weiglit,.it is equivalent to 8 drachms.— (Zoól.) A mame 
of the Jaguar, Felis onca. 


“Italian | Ousell, (oo'zl) or OvzzL. (Zoil.) A name common to sev 


, eral bigis d the fam, Turdide. 
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Out-clearance, (-klir’dns.) (Com. Clearance from 
out & port, as of a ship and c . 

@Outcrop, (ówtkróp.) (Geol) A term applied to the 
edge of an inclined bed at the place where it rises to 
the surface. The line of the outcrop is called the 
strike, which is always at right angles te the dip. 

Outlawry, (dwt'lau-re.) (Eng. Law.) The putting one 
out of the protection of the law, for contempt in wil- 
fully avoiding execution of legal process. 

Put port, (-pórt.) (Com.) A sub-port within the juris- 
diction of a chief custom-house ; thus, Wilmington is an 
outport of Philadelphia. 

Dat post, (-póst.) (MiL) A body of soldiers posted be- 
yond the lines of the main guard, that is to say, beyond 
the limits of the camp. 

Outworks, (wirkz.) (Fort.) All those works of a for- 
tress which are situated without the principal wall, 
within or beyond the principal ditch. They are de- 
signed no£ only to cover the body of the place, but also 
to kesp the enemy at a distance, and prevent his taking 
advantage of depressions and elevations usually found 
in the places about the counterscarp, which might serve 
either as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facilitate the car- 
rying on trenches, and planting batteries against the 
place: such are ravelins, tenailles, horn-works, erown- 
works, &c. 

Guvirandra, (oo-ve-rdn'drah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Juncaginacex, to which belongs the singular Lace- 
leaf or Lattice- 
leaf plantóf Mad- 
agascar, Q. fenes- 
tralis (Fig. 512), 
80 called from its 
singular leaves 
resembling open 
lattice-work, or 
apparently ~con- 
sisting of Only a 
skeleton of 
nerves. These 
leaves grow in 
radiating - clus- 
ters from the rhi- 
zome, and float 
just beneath the 
surface of the wa- 
ter, presenting a 
flat side to the 
light. The flow- 
er-stalks , rise 
from the centre 
of the tuft of 
leaves, and fork into a couple of spikes at the top. The 
plant, however, is not only curious, but is a valuable 
one to thefiatives of Madagascar, who collect its fleshy 
farinaceous roots as an article of food, calling the plant, 
on this account, Ouvirandram, which means literally 

Water- Yam, and this is the source of the generic name. 

Ova, (o'vah.) |L., eggs.) (Arch.) Egg-shaped ornaments 
sculptured on the contour of the ovolo, or quarter-round, 
and separated from one another by arrow-heads and 
anchors. - 

Oval, (o'vdL) (From L, ovum, an egg.] (Geom.) An ob- 
tong crrvilinear figure, resembling the 'ongitudinal 
sectier of an egg. The mathematical O., which is a 
reguigr figure correspondingly broad at each end, and 
therefore not strictly egg-shaped, is termed an ellipsis. 

Ovary, (6'va-re.) [From Gr. ovar?on, alittle egg.) ( Bot.) 
That part of the pistil which contains the ovules.— 
(Anat. and Physiol) The ovaries are the organs in 
which the eggs [L. ova] are formed in oviparous animals. 
By analogy, the name has been pues to two evoid 

bodies which, in women, are pl on each side of the 
uterus, between the Fallopian tube and round ligament, 
They are composed of a very close, spongy texture (stro- 
ma), and of small vesicles ( follieuli Graafiani), filled 
with a clear fluid; these vesicles contain ovules, which 
detach themselves from the ovary before and after fe- 
cundation, and are carried into the cavity of the uterus 
by the Fallopian tube. 

DOE ee 5) in Michigan, a vill. of Shiawassee co. 


. 2,065, 

O vate, (o'vàt.) [From L. ovatus.] (Bot.) Oblong or ellip- 
tical, broadest at the lower end, so as to resemble the 
longitudinal section of an egg. 

Ovation, (o-va'shün.) pos L. ovis, a sheep.) (Rom. 
Hist. A lesser triumph allowed to commanders who 
had obtained a bloodless victory, or defeated an incon- 
siderable enemy. 1t derived its name from sheep being 
sacrificed on such occasions, instead of bullocks, which 
were the victims in a triumph. Ovations, but not tri- 
umphs, were permitted in civil wars. 

@ven-bird, (üvn-bürd.) (Zo. The Golden-crowned 
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Thr a bird of the fam. Splet- 

colidæ, inhabiting N. America east of the Missouri. 

Overbeck, FRIEDRICH, (o'vür-bék,) the founder of the 
German symbolic school of painting, was B. at Ltibec! 
1789; D. 1869. O.looked upon art as the handmaid 
religious faith, and exemplified his dogma in the pro- 
n of innumerable pictures of a devotional chare 
acter. 

Overrake, (-rdk’.) (Nau) A term designating the 
breaking in of the waves upon a ship riding at anchor. 

Overshot-wheel, (-shét.) (Mech) A water-wheel 
moved by the weight of water falling over its tap, and 
applied above the axle. 

Overton, (ovür-tün,) in Tennessee, a N.E. co., b. by 
Kentucky. Area, 700 sq. m. C. Livingston. 

Overture, (o'vr-tür.) [From Fr. ouverture.) (Mus.) A 
prelude or introductory symphony, chiefly used tc pre- 

great musical compositions, as oratortos and poems; 

and intended to prepare the hearer for the piece which 
is to follow, often by concentrating its chief musical 
ae 80 as to give a sort of outline of it in instrumental 
music. 


Ovi 


rush, Seiurus auroca; 


lom of Hok 

8. by Guek 

derland; area, 1,293 sq m.; C. Deventer. Pop. 260,680, 

[From L. ovis, a sheep, and bos, an 
ox.] ( .) A gen. of the Bovine, embracing the Musk 

O. mosc of the barren grounds of Arctic America, 
which is abt. the size of & two-year-old cow ; the horns 
united on the summit of the head, flat, broad, bent 
down against the cheek, with the points turned up. 
The color is brownish-black. 

Ovid, Pusiivs OvipiUs Naso, (dv’id,) a Roman poet, B. 
at Sulmona, 43 B. C., filled several eivil and judicial 
offices at Rome, among others that of Decemvir, and 
enjoyed the favor of the emperor Augustus. In 8 A. D. 
he was banished, on account, it is suid, of his having 
written the erotic poem called The Art of Love, and D. at 
Tomi in 18. His reputation rests on his Metamorphoses 
(* Metamorphoseon Libri XV. ”), a work of great power 
and standard merit. 

Oviedo, (o-ve-a'do,) a city of Spain, C. of a northern 
and mountainous p. of same name (the ancient As- 
turias), is situate at the confluence of the Nora and 
Ovia rivers, 60 m. N.W. of Leon. . 29,424. 

O vinse, (o'vin-e.) (Zoól.) A group of the fam Cavicornia, 
comprising the Sheep and Goats, and characterized b; 
horns more or less angular and compressed, usually 
twisted and curved backwards, wrinkled, and generally 
dull yellowish-brown. The muzzle is broader than in 
the Antelopes, generally hairy, and with a shallow 


groove. 

Ovis, (o'vis.) (Zodl.) The Sheep, a gen. of ruminant 
quadrupeds, group Ovine, and differing so slightly in 
the anatomical structure from the Goat, that both 





Fig. 513. — MOUNTAIN SHEEP, OR BIG HORN. 


genera are by some naturalists united. The principas 
distinctive characters consist in the Sheep having mo 
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beard; in the horns being directed backwards, and then 
inclining spirally more or less forwards; in having a 
comvex forehead ; and in the existence of a sac or fossa, 
situated at the base of the toes, lined with hair, ang fur- 
nished with sebaceous follicles. The Mountain Sheep, 
or Big Horn, O. mentana (Fig. 518) of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which by Cuvier is considered identical with the 
Algali of Siberia, O. ammon, is much larger than the 
domestic sheep, with very large horns. ‘The female has 
smaller horns similar to those of the poai- A large in- 
dividual of this species weighs abt. pounds. The 
Moufflon of Sardinia, O. musimon, differs in being 
smaller. It is from the Moufflon and Algali that our 
numerous domestie varieties are supposed to have 
sprung. Of these the Merino from Spain is one of the 
most noted, on account of the length and the fineness 
of its wool. In 1870, there were 22,471,275 domestic 
sheep in the United States. 

Dviparous, (0-vip'a-riis.) (Zovl.) A term applied to 
the mode of generation by the exclusion of the germ 
in the form and condition of an egg, the development 
of which takes place out of the body, either with or 
without incubation.  Fishes, reptiles, and birds are 
called Oviparous Vertebrates, although some of both the 
former classes hatch the egg within the body and bring 
forth their young alive, as the viper and dog-fish. 

Dvipositor, (o-ve-péz'e-Cür.) [From L. ovum, and posi- 
tus, a plaeing.] (Zoöl.) The organ by which an insect 
conducts the eggs tnto the appropriate nidus; it is fre- 
quently armed at the extremity with a piercing appa- 
ratus termed the aculeus, 

O9 void, (o'void,) or OvorpaL. [From L. ovum, and Gr. 
eidos, shape.) (Bot.) Oval in a solid form. 

$ volo, (o'vo-lo.) pt from L. ovum.] (Arch.) A con- 
vex moulding, the tion of which is usually the 
quarter of a circle, and often termed the quarter-round. 

C$ voviparous, (-vip'a-rŭs.) (Zoi.) Bringing forth a 


Hving foetus, more or less extricated from the egg- | 


of the parent, without any vascular or placental ad- 
hesion betweeu tlie ovum and the womb. 

CO vule, (o'vil.) [From L. oculum, a little egg.] (Bot.) 
The immediate germ or seed of a plant. 

GO vuluim, (o'vu-Làm.) [See Ovule.) (Physiol.) The ovum 
of the mammalia: — deriving it& name from its rela- 
tively minute size. 

Ovum, (ovizm,) pl. Ova. [L an egg.] (Physiol.) The 
ova are round vesicles, containing a humor similar to 
the yolk of egg, which aye situate in the ovaries of the 
female, and, when fecundated, constitute the rudiments 
of the foetus. Buring gestation, the embryo and its en- 
veloping membrane retain the name ovum. The changes 
induced in mammalia after gestation greatly resemble 
those in the bird, 

®watonna, (o3waA-tón'nah,) in Minnesota, a village of 
Steele co., abt. 16 m. 8. of Faribault. 

Owego, (o-we'go,) in New York, a town, C. of Tioga co., 
240 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Owen, RICHARD, (o'7n,) a distinguished English palæ- 
ontologist and comparative anatomist, n. at Lancaster, 
1804, became Curator of the IIunterian Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgequs, in 1836, Hunterian Profes- 
sor at the same institution, and in 1856 Director of 
the Natural History depts. of the British Museum, 
and a Foreign Associate of the Frénoh Institute, This 
eminent naturalist is opposed to the Darwinian theory 
of Natural selection, holding in lieu thereof what he 
^alfs an “hypothesis of Derivation.” Among his pp. 
works may be mentioned Odontography (1840); History 
of British Fossii Mammals and Birds (1846); On the 
Anatomy of Vertebrates (1866-8), &c. 

Ow’en, Rosert, a theorist and philanthropist, B. in 
Wales, 1771, after accumulating a large fortune in the 
cotton-trade in Scotland, settled in Indiana, U. &, in 
1822, where he formed a Socialistic community under 
the name of New Harmony. Ile afterwards tried, but 
without success, to introduce his Utopian crotchets 
into English life. D. 1858. — Iis son, ROBERT DALE 
Owen, n. 1804, became a citizen of the U. States, en- 
tered Congress as a Democrat in 1843, and has written 
various works, chief of which are New /iews of Society 
(1825), and Foot/alls on the Boundari.s ef another World 
(1859). D. June 24th, 1877. 

*»w'en, in Indiana, a S.W, central co.; area, 400 sq. m.; 
C. Spencer. Pop. 16,136.— In Kentucky, a N. co. ; area, 
360 sq. m. ; C. Owenton. 

*»"wenborough, (o'7n-bür-ro,) in Kent 
of Daviess co., on the Ohio, 155 m. S.W. o! 


Ow hyhee. See SANDWIOH ISLANDS. 

Owl, (ou.) [From A. 8. ule] (Zo5.) A numerous 
group of birds, constituting the fam, 8TRIGIPA, and in- 
cluding the whole of tho nocturnal section of the Rap- 


, a town, C. 
Louisville. 
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fores. Owls ave distinguished by having & large beets | 
very large eyes encircled by a ring of fine feathers, a 

a harsh screeching voice. From the enormous size of 
the pupils of their eyes, they are enabled to see wel 
in the night, but fn the day their sense of sight is im- 
perfect; henoe during this time they keep concealed in 
some secure retreat. Their hearing is very acute, and 
their plumage soft and loose, enabling them to fly 





Fig. 514. 
coverings, which has been developed within the body | 1. Great or Eagle Owl (Bubo maximus); 2. Snow 


Owl (Nyctow 
nivea); 8. American Great-Horned Ow (Bubo Virginianus) ; 4 
White or Barn Owl (Striz flammea); 5. Long-eared Owl (Otus 
vulgaris); 6. Foot of Snowy Owl. 


without noise, and thus to come on their prey in an 
unexpected manner. They breed in fissures of rocks, 
or in holes of trees, and feed on small birds, mice, bats, 
&c. There are many species, but the most remarkable 
in N. America is the Great Horned Owl, Bubo Virgini- 
anus (3, Fig. 514), which has a tuft of feathers at each 
ear, and is nearly as large as the golden eagle. 

Owlet- th, (owu'ct-) (Zodl.) See NOCTUÆLITÆ. 

Owsley, (ouz'le,)) in Kentucky, an B. central co.; area, 
400 sq. m. ; C. Booneville. 

Owyhee, (owi'he,) in Idaho Ter., a 8.W. co., bordering 
upon Nevada and Oregon ; area, 14,000 sq. m.; C. Ruby 
City. 

Ox, (2ks.) [From A.S. oza.) (Zo/l.) See Bos. 

Oxaceid, (-ds‘id.) (Chem.) An acid which contains 
oxygen. 

Oxalate, (óks'ül-Gt.) (Chem.) A salt resulting from 
the combination of oxalic acid with a base; as, oxalate 
of ammonia. 

Oxnlie Acid, (óks'ül-ik-) [From Gr. ozalis, sorrel.] 
(Chem.) An acid first obtained from sorrel, but now 
readily produced by the action of nitric acid on sugar. 
Tt is a compound of carbon, oxygen, and hydmgen. It 
is a violent poison, and has sometimes been s «allowed 
by mistake for MM salts; from which, however, it 
is distinguishable by its intensely sour taste. The best 
nntidote, in such cases, is a mixture of chalk and water, 
which may be effective if swallowed at once. Oxalic 
acid, as also its salts in solutien, give an insoluble pre. 
cipitate with solutions ccntaining lime, or its salts; and 
hence oxalic acid and lime, or its salts, are employed as 
tests for each other. Form. abl wer 

Oxnlidacere, (-da’se-c.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) An Q 
of plants, all. Gentianales. The typical gen. Ozalis is 
mostly composed of perennial plants with tuberous 
roots and trifolinte leaves. O. acetosella, the Common 
Wood-Sorrel, a native of N. America, Is a beautiful little 
plant, often covering the ground with its green leaves, 
amid which the white or slightly roseate flowers ape 
pear. Its leaves all grow from the root, a long leaf 
stalk bearing three obovate leaflets; the scape bears & 
single flower. There is a subterranean scaly root-stock, 
On account of their grateful acid taste, the leaves are 
used in salads and sauces. 0. cabrina, the Goat's foot, 
is an European aperi 

Oxalis, (óks'ah-lis.) (Gr, sorrel.] (Bot) See Oxav. 
IDACEAR. 


Oxenstiern, or OXENSTIERNA, AXEL, Count, (dks črn- 


atér- a Swedish statesman, 5. at Fanó, 1583, and 
educated in Germany, became in 1611 prime ministee 
o. Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus, after whose death 
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in 1532, O. governed the country with ability aud 
wee the recognized head of the Protestant League. 

Ox’-eye Daisy. (Bot) See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Oxtord, (óksfürd,) [abbrev. Oxoy.,] a midland co. of 
England, b. N. by Warwick, and separated from Berk- 
shire on the S. by the river Thames. Area, 739 sq. m. 
Pop. 177,956. — OxroRp, an ancient and fine city, e. of 
above co., at the confluence of the Isis and Cherwell, 52 
m. W.N.W. of Londou. Its famous university, founded 
by Alfred the Great, consisting of 20 colleges and 5 halls, 
commemorated the thousandth year of ita existence in 
1872. Pop. 31,561. 

Oxford, in Canıda W., à S.W., co.; area, 700 sq. m.; 
C. Woodstock. Pop. 48,237, — In Maine, a W. co., b. on 
Canada; area, 1,700 sq. m. ; C. Paris. Pop. 33,515. 

Oxide, (oks'id.) [From Gr. ozys, acid, and eidos, shape.] 
(Chem.) The combination of a simple or compound ele- 
ment with oxygeu, in smaller quantity than is required 
to produce acidity. To designate O. having progres- 
sively increasing quantities of oxygen, the first syllables 
of the Greek numerals awe prefixed: thus, protoride, 
deuloxide, tritoxide, &c. And hyper or per, is used with 
the oxide containing it in the largest quantity, as per- 
oxide of iron. When the combination is equivalent to 
an atom of the base united with an atom and a half of 
oxygen, it is a sesqui-oride. 

Oxus, (Oks'üs,) AM00, or JruooN, a river of Central Asia, 
forming the boundary bet. Great Bokhara and Thibet, 
has its source in the mountain lake Sir-i-kol, N. Lat. 
37° 27’, E. Lon. 73° 40', aud empties into the Sea of Aral, 
after a S.W. course of 1,300 m. 

Oxyeat clam Light. (Chem. See DRUMMOND 

IGHT. 
Ox y-osalqas Light. (Chem. See DRUMMOND 
AGHT. 

Oxycoccus, (-kok'püs.) (From Gr. orys sour, and 
kokkus, a berry.) (Bot.) e Cranberry genus, O. Vac- 
ciniacez. The Large-fruited or American Cranberry, O. 
macrocarpus, is of slender creeping habit, and has ellip- 
tic obtuse nearly flat leaves, bears spherical berries of a 
bright red color, which ripen in October, and often re- 
main on the plant throughout the winter. It is found 
from Canada to Virginia, in bogs, principally on a sandy 
soil. The berries are used in the form of tarts, pre- 
serves, &c, 

Oxygen, (ehem) 5 ) [From Gr. ozys, and gennao, I 
produce.] (Chem.) The most abundant of all the ele- 
ments, discovered by Priestley in 1774. Oxygen is an 
elastic fluid, invisible, inodorous, and a little heavier 
than atmospheric air. It is the respirable part of air, 
and was called dephlogisticated air, also vital air, from ita 
being essential to animal life; but it received its pres- 
ent name from its property of giving acidity to com- 
pounds in which it predominates, Ô. is the most ex- 
teasively diffused of material substances. In union with 
azote or nitrogen, it forms atmospheric air, of which it 
constitutes about a fifth part. Water contains eight- 
nintha by weight of it, and it exists in most vegetable 
and animal products, acid salts, and oxides, It is also a 
very energetic agent, and the history of its properties 
and combinations forms the most important subject in 
chemistry. O. gas nowhere exists pure and uncom- 
bined ; hence certain processes are required to obtain it 
in an insulated form; these consist, chiefly, in applyin 
heat to some of its compounds, in which it is retain 
by a weak attraction. Its most striking property is 
that of exciting and supporting combustion. A candle 
or wax taper, freshly extinguished, is relighted on being 
immersed in a jar of this gas. A partially kindled piece 
of charcoal, on being introduced into it, inflames with 
great rapidity and brilliancy. But the most interesting 
example of combustion in this gas is that of iron or steel 
wire, which only require to have their temperature ele- 
vated, by the previous ignition of a piece of sulphur 
and a small bit of iron turnings, attached to them at 
tlie extremity, in order to be kindled into the most vivid 
and intense combustion, burning with sparks and scin- 
tillations. The sulphur ignites the iron turnings, and 
the latter the iron or steel wire. Atmospheric air sus- 
tains life only from the oxygen it contains; the ex- 
hansted blood abstracts it from the atmosphere by 
weans of the respiratory apparatus, giving off at the 
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gamo time carbonic acid gas. Pure oxygen proves too 
stimulating for animal existence. At, weight 16; sp. gr. 
1:1056; Symbol O. O.liquefies under pressure of 320 at- 
mospheres, and at 140? Cent, ; first accomplished in 1877. 
It can also be solidified. Liquid and solid O. present 
very interesting propertics 

Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe. (Chem.) When a jet 
of mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases in the proportion 
to form water, is forcibly blown through a blowpipe 
nozzle and ignited, a short colorless flame is produced 
which has a most intense heating power, and in which 
a thick platinum wire will melt like wax in a candle, 
dnd earths such as lime, magnesia, or zirconia are 
raised to intense incandescence. Owing to the danger 
of explosion in case the flame should run back through 
the jet and communicate with the reservoir of mixed 
gases, the oxygen and hydrogen are now usually kept 
in different reservoirs and only allowed to mix at the 
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jet. 

Oxyhydrogen Light. (Chem. Bee DRUMMOND 

GHT, 

Oxyopin, (Oks-e-o'pe-ah.) [Gr., keenness of tight.] 
(Med.) The faculty of seeing more acutely than vom- 
mon. The proximate cause isa preternatural sensibil- 
ity of the retina, and it has been sometimes known to 
precede the gutta serena, 

Oyer, (ó'yür.) |Fr. oyer, to hear.) (Law.) A prayer 
or petition to a court beseeching that it may hear 
read to kim the deed, &c., referred to in the pleadings 
of the opposite side.— O. AND TERMINER, the name under 
which are known certain courts exercising criminal ju- 
risdiction, and usually holden in conjunction with the 
court of quarter sessions, and by the same judges; and 
which have power, as the names imply, to hear and de- 
termine all alleged crimes or offences committed within 
the province of such courts, 

Oyster, (oiz'tür. (irom Du. oester; L. ostrea.] (Zom) 
A well-known edible shell-fish, the several species o 
which compose the fam, Ostreid:e, O. Lamellibranchiata, 
The O., particularly when eaten raw, is easy of diges- 
tion, and remarkably nutritious. The species most es- 
teemed in America are the Virginian O., Ostrea Virgini» 
ana, which is the common O. of the Chesapeake; and 
O. borealis, which is commonly 5 or 6 inches in length, 
&nd grows often to the length of a foot. This is the 
common New York O. The principal breeding-time of 
the common O. is in April or May, when their spawn is 
usually cast: this appears at first like little spots of 
grease, which fasten upon rocks, stones, or other hard 
substances that happen to be near. Very commonly 
they adhere to adult shells: and thus are formed the 
large masses termed oyster-banks. In about a year and 
& half they attain a size fit for the table, The powers 
of multiplication which O. possess are so wonderful, 
that the Sinks or beds which they form occupy portions 
of the sea, extending for miles, in shallow parts; and 
in some places (particularly along the alluvial shores 
of Georgia) walls of living O. literally counteract the 
otherwise resistless force of the tide. 

Oyster-cateher. (Zo/L) See HÆMATOPODIDÆ. 

@z. An abbreviated form of ounce or ounces. 

Ozark, (o-sahrk',) in Missouri, a S. co., b. by Arkansas 
area, 700 sq. m.; C. Gainesville, Surface hilly; soi 
along the streams fertile, 

Ozaukee, (o-zo'ke) in Wisconsin, a S.E. co., washed 
by Lake Michigan; area, 225 sq. m.;C. Ozaukee. Pop. 


15,664. 

Ozone. (o'zón.) [From Gr. ozo, I haveasmell.] ( Chem.) 
A substance discovered by Schinbein, occasionally ex- 
isting in the atmosphere, and having a peculiar odor 
resembling that produced when repeated electric 
sparks, or electric discharges from a point, are transmite 
ted through theair. It is supposed to be an allotropic 
form of oxygen. It is also formed in certain cares of 
the slow action of air upon phosphorus. The O. existe 
ing from time to time in the atmosphere has been sup» 

to have an influence on the health of the com- 
munity, and observations with regard to it nre fre- 
quently made by means of an apparatus called an 
ozonometer, the essential parts of which consist of stripa 
of paper steeped in a mixture of starch and iodide of 
potassium. turus the paper brown, the tint varying 
with the quantity of à, 
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H 


the 16th consecutive letter and 12th consonant of the 
9 English alphabet, is one of the most prominent of the 

labial mutes, formed by expressing the breath rather 
more suddenly than in emitting the sound of b. It is 
termed the ‘hin letter of the labial series, and is inter- 
changeable (epson in German) with the other let- 
ters of the series. When p stands before f or s it is 
mute, as in the words er, Psyche, ptarmigan, &c.; 
and when before h, the two letters thus united Have 
the sound of f, as in Philip. As an abbreviation, in 
Latin words, P. stands for Patres, pontifex, pius, pedes, 
post, pro-consul, uus, &c. Physicians sometimes 
employ it for partes, as P. Æ. (partes les), equal 

rts; for pugillus, the eighth part of a handful; and 
h ppt, for priparatus, prepared, &c. In Chemistry 
it is the symbol of platinum. In Music, P. denotes 
piano, or softly; pp., pid piano, or more softly; and 


lis nissimo, or very softly. 

Phbulum. ppr mti) [L., that which feeds.) ( Med.) 
Such parts of our ordinary aliments as are required for 
the sustentation of the fluids of the body. 

Pace, ( pds.) [Fr. pas.] The space between the two feet 
of a man in walking, usually reckoned two feet and a 
half; but the geometrical P., or the whole space passed 
over by the same foot from one step to another, is five 
fect. The ancient Roman P., the thousandth of a mile, 
was five feet, or about 581 English inches; and hence 
the Roman mile, or mille , was 1,614 yards, or 
nearly 150 yards less than the English mile. 

Pacha, or Pasha, pdsh'aw.) [From Pers. padi Shah, 
the foot of the Shah.] The military governor of a Turk- 
ish province. The more distinguished of the pachas 
have three horsetails carried before them; the inferior, 
two. Though the P. is appointed and removed at the 
will of the Sultan, his power is very great, and the 
provincial administration is in his hands. This word 
was formerly written bashaw. 

Pachydermata, (-diirm’a-tah.) [From Gr. pachys, 
thick, and derma, the skin (Zoél.) An order of quad- 
rupeds, which, a3 defined by Cuvier, consists of those 
species of hoofed mammalia which are not ruminants; 
all of which possess, as a more positive character, a re- 
markable thickness of skin. It comprehends the ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, &c. 

Pneific, ( pa-sif'ik,) in Washington a S.W. co, 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, and drained by the Colum- 
bia river. Area, 800 sq. m. C. Pacific City. 

Pacific Ocean, (The, ) forms the largest expanse of 
water on the surface of the globe. It extends between 
Asia ana \ustralia and America, from Behring’s Strait 
— which divides it from the Arctic Ocean — through 
132 deg. of lon. to the Antarctic Circle. Its maximum 
equatorial breadth, E. to W., is about 10,000 m. The 
equator divides it into the North and South Pacific 
Oceans, and it derived its name from its supposed ex- 
emption from violent storms. Its shape is very irreg- 
nlar, and depth unequal; the latter, however, has been 
only partially sounded. The P. O. became first known 
to Europeans through Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, who first 
discovered it, Sept. 25, 1513; eight years later it was 
navigated by Magellan. 

Packet, ( piX'it.) [From Fr. uet.) (Naut.) Origi- 
nally, au advice- or despatch-boat; generally, a vessel 
employed in carrying mails, goods, and passengers from 
one port or country to another: — also termed packet- 
boat, or paddle-ship. 

Packing, ( pdk’ing.) [From pack.] (Med.) In Hydro- 
pathy, the nct or process of swathing the body, or an 
infirm part thereof, with wet bandages overlaid with 
dry cloths. — ( Masonry.) Small stones set in mortar, 
used in filling interstices in the middle of walls, &c. 

Paco, ( pa'ko.) See LLAMA. 

Pactolus, ( pik'to-lüs) (Anc. Geog.) A famous river 
of Asia Minor, fabled by the ancients to teem with 
golden sands. Tt rises, under its present name of Ba- 
youly, in the N. slope of Mt. Tmolus, in Lydia, and emp- 
ties into the Hermus, N. of Sardis, 

Paddle, ( pdd'di.) [From Fr. paite, a foot.] (Naut.) A 
short, broad oar, used in urging boats through the wa- 
ter; also, the blade of an oar.—(Mach.) One of the 
floats of a steamship's paddle-wheel ; also, one of the 
broad boards at the circumference of a mill’s water- 
wheel, — P.-beam, one of the two large beams between 
which the paddle-wheels of a steamer revolve. — P.-bor, 
a semicircular casing placed over each paddle-wheel 
of a steamer, and projecting from its side. — P-shaft, the 
shaft upon which a steamer's paddle-wheel is fixed, 
placed centrally with, and attached to the trunk-shaft. 
—P.-wheel, one of the wheels placed on the sides of a 
steamer for her p through the water by the 


action of a number of floats, or paddles, atfixed at the 
circumference. 

Paddock, (pdd'dük) [From A. 8. pada.] A small in^ 
closure patch of pasture-land, or croft, contiguous to 
the stables of a mansion-heuse, farm, &c. 

Paderborn, (pád'ür-bórn,) a town of Prussia, p. West- 
phalia, 52 m. E.8.E. of Münster. Pop. 12,271. 

Padilla, Don Juan Lopez DE, (pah-dail'yah,) a Spanish 
patriot of Castilian birth, headed the rising of the people 
against the misrule of Charles V., 1520, defeated the royal 
forces, took Valladolid (the then cap. of Spain), and de- 
posed the Flemish regent, Adrian of Utrecht. Defeated 
and taken prisoner at Villalar in the following year, he 
was summarily put to death. 

Padishah, (pád'e-shaw.) [From Pers. pad, protector, 
and shah, prince.] A title assumed by the Sultan of the 
Ottoman empire, and by the Shah of Persia. 

Padua, (pád'u-ah,) (anc. Patavium,] a fortif. city of N. 
Italy, at the confluence of the rivers Brenta and Bac- 
chiglione, 24 m. W. of Venice. Its famous university, 
founded in the 13th cent., numbered Dante, Petrarch, 
and Tasso among its pupils; Fallo Morgagni, and 
Galileo among its teachers. Pop. 51,737. 

Paducah, (paA-du'kah,) a flourishing town of Kentucky, 
C. of McCracken co., on the Ohio. 

Predobaptists, page tay aur] [From Gr. pais, a 
babe, and baptizo, I dip.] (Theol.) In the Christian 
Church, a believer in the efficacy of administering the 
rite of baptism to infants. 

Preonia, (pe-o'ne-ah.) (Bot.) The Prony, a gen. of 
plants, O, Kanunculaceæ, well known for their handsome 
flowers. The species are chiefly herbaceous, having 
perennial tuberose roots, and large leaves. The flowers 
are solitary, and of a crimson, purplish, or sometimes 
white color. The ancients attributed many wonderful 
properties to this plant, but it has long since lost all 
such reputation. 

Paner, FERDINANDO, (pah-air’,) an Italian composer, B. at 
Parma, 1771; p. 1839, i 

Pæstum, (peez'tim.) (Anc. Geog.) A Lucanian city 
of &. Italy, on a bay of the Tyrrhenian Sea (Sinus Pæs- 
tanus), now known as the Gulf of Salerno. Numerous 
remains attest its former grandeur during Roman times. 

Paganini, Nicoro, (pdh-gah-ne'ne,) a famous Italian 
violinist, B. in Genoa in 1784. He early manifested an 
extraordinary aptitude for music, created an almost un- 
paralleled furore by his performances in the great Euro- 
pean cities, and spent in profligacy and gaming his 
enormous professional gains. D. at Nice, 1540. 

Paganism, (pa’gdn-iem.) [From L. pagi, villages.] 
The religion of the heathen world, in which the deity 
is represented under various forms, and by all kinds 
of images or idols; it is therefore called idolatry or 
image-worship. The theology of the pagang was of 
three sorts — fabulous, natural, and political or civil. 
The fabulous treats of the genealogy, worship, and at- 
tributes of their deities, who were for the most part the 
offspring of the imagination of poets, painters, and 
stutuaries. The natural theology of the pagans was 
studied and taught by the philosophers, who rejected 
the multiplicity of gods introduced by the ts, and 

brought their ideas toa more rational form. The politi- 

cal or civil theology of the pagans was instituted by 
legislators, statesmen, and politicians, to keep the 
people in subjection to the civil power. This chiefly 
related to their temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of 
worship. The word pagan was originally applied to the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, who, on the first 
propagation of the Christian religion, adhered to the 
worship of false gods, or who refused to receive Chris- 
tianity after it had been adopted by the inhabitants 
of the cities, In the Middle Ages, this name was given 
to all who were not Jews or Christians, they only being 
considered to belong to a true rebigion; but in more 
modern times, Mohammedans, who worship the one 
supreme God of the Jews and Christians, are not called 


pagans. 
Page, (4j) [Fr] A yoong person attached to the 
service of a royal or exalted personage. In ancient 


Persia it was usual for a number of noble youths to at- 
tend on the sovereign; but this custom was not adopted 
by the Greeks or Romans. It was common among the 
northern nations of Europe, and until a comparatively 
recent period the position was one of servitude and infe- 
riority. When, however, the young noblemen passed 
throngh the degree of page to the honors of knight- 
hood, and the custom of bringing up the sons of noble 
families as pages at court became prevalent, the condi- 
tion of a page was altered, and his office was continued 
after chivalry had disappeared, 
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Page, in Iowa, a S.W. co.; a. 550 sq. m.; C. Clarinda. 
—}n Fa., a N. co., rich in min. ; a. 300 aq. m.; C. Luray. 

Pago, an Austrian island in the Adriatic, separated 
from Dalmatia by the Morlacca Channel. 

Pagoda, dah.) [From Pers. had, an idol- 
housa. A Hindoo place of worship, containing an 
idol. It consists of three portions: an apartment sur- 
mounted by a dome, resting on columns, and accessible 
to all; a chamber into which ^nly Brahmins enter; 
and a cell containing the statue of the deity, closed by 
massive gates. The most remarkable pagodas are those 
of Benares, Siam, Pegu, and that of Juggernaut in Orissa. 

Paimbeeuf, (pin(g)-hàf'.) a French port, on the Loire, 
22 m. W. of Nantes, of which it is the port. Pop. 3,500, 

Pain, (Med.) A disagreeable sensation. generally symp- 
tomatic, and is called acute when sharp and violent; 
when short and sudden, a twingle; when more violent, 
a pang ; pungent, when it resembles that which would 
be produced by a sharp instrument run into the part; 
heavy, when attended with a sensation of weight; len 
sive, when the part seems distended ; lancinating, when 
occurring in shoots; lacerating or tearing, when the part 
seems to be tearing: burning, when resembling that 
produced by a burn, &c. 

Paine, Tuomas, a political writer, &. in England 1737. 
In 1774 came to the U. S., became editor of the Penna. 
Mag.; issued his pamphlet, Common Sense, in which he 
advocated the independence of the Colonies. IIe weut 
to Paris in 1789 and issued there his Rights of Man; in 
1792 elected a member ef the French Nat. Assembly, 
acting with the Girondists, and narrowly escaped the 
guillotine. 1796 appearel his deistical work. The Age 
of Reason. Returned to U. S. in 1802. D. in N. Y. 1809. 

Painesville, a town of O., C. of Lake co. 

Pain’ters’ Col'ie. (Med.) See Leap. 

Painting, (pinting. [Fr. peinture] The art of 
representing objects in nature, or scenes of human 
life, with fidelity and expression, upon a plane surface, 
by means of a pencil or crayon, and of various colored 
bodies called pigments. It consists of two pp. parts — 
Design, or the art of representing the contour of ob- 
jects, and Color, which gives to the image not only the 
color, bnt also the form and relief proper to each ob- 
ject. Coéval with civilization, P. was practised with 
success by the Greeks and Romans ; obscured for many 
ages, it revived in Italy in the 15th cent., producing the 
Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan schools; afterwards the 
German, Dutch, Flemish, French, and Spanish schools. 
The P. of the Egyptians, as is evident from the speci- 
mens found in their tombs, was very rude; that of tho 
Etruscans, as seen on their vases, was extremely ele- 
gant; that of the Greeks, from the praises bestowed on 
some of their productions by the ancients, must have 





Fig. 515. —A LADY ARTIST PAINTING HER OWN PORTRAIT. 
(14th century.) 


had considerable merit; and that of the Romans, as 
evinced by what we find in Pompeii, must have at- 
tained a high degree of excellence. The art is distin- 
guished into historical P., rait P., landscape P., ani- 
mal P., marine P., &c.; and, as regards the form and the 
materials, into P. in oil, water omot fresco, distemper, 
miniature, mosaic, &c. Historical P. is the noblest and 
most comprehensive of all branches of the art; for in 
that the painter vies with the poet, embodying ideas, 
wad representing them to the spectator. He must 
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have technical skill, a practised eye and hand, and 

must understand how to group his well-executed parts 

80 as to produce a beautiful composition; and all this 

is insufficient without a poetic spirit which can form a 

striking conception of an historical event or create 

imaginary scenes of beauty.— The accompanying fig- 
ure, copied from a MS, of the 14th cent., and represent- 
ing & lady artist at work, is particularly curious, as 
exhibiting the entire suite of working materials of an 
artist of the period. The lady is occupied in pacing 
her own portrait, from its reflection in asmall mirror 
beside it, as it was the general use with earlier artists. 

For the ancient history of the art, see Winckelmann and 

Müller, and an admirable article in Dr. Smith's Dic 

tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. For the his- 
tory of modern painting, consult Kugler's History of 
Art; Wornum's Epochs of Painting. The technical 
processes are to be found in Hundertpfund's Arf of 
Painting Restored ; Mrs. Merrifield's Ancient Practice 
of Oil Painting ; the same author's Fresco Printing, &c. 

Paisiello, or Paesiello, GiovANNI, ( pi-««l'lo,) an 
Italian composer, B. at Taranto, 1741, became chapel- 
master to the king of Naples, 1786-98, and to Napoleon 
I. at Paris, 1802-4. D.1816. He has written numerous 
popular operas, cantatas, &c. 

Paisley, ( paz’le,) a manuf. town of Scotland, co. Ren- 
frew, on the White Cart, 8 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. The 
shawls manufactured here ar» celebrated. Pop. 48,257, 

Paixhans, Henk EPH, (pakz-anz,) a French gen- 
eral, R. at Metz. 17837 p. 1854. He wasanaccompl'shed 
artil'erist, and invented the guns and projectiles for 
throwing shells and hollow shot, known under his 


name. 

Paladin, ( pál'a-din. (Lit) In the romances of the 
Middle Ages, a lord, or chieftain. The name originated 
in that of the palatini, or officers of the palace, in the 
Byzantine court. It was appropriated by the Italian 
romantic poets to their heroes, the warriors of Charle- 
magne; and was ultimately given to the knights-er- 
rant, who travelled from place to place to exhibit 
proofs of their valor and gallantry ; extolling their own 
mistresses as unrivalled in beauty, and compelling 
those who refused to acknowledge the truth of their 
panegyrics to engage with them in mortal combat. Of 
this kind the most famous were ‘Amadis of Gaul, and 
the brave Roland or Orlando, the hero of Boirrdo'g 
“Orlando Innamorato," and of Ariosto's “ Orlando Fue 
rioso." 

Paiamedes, ( pil-ah-me'deez.) (Heroic Hist.) A Greek 
hero, who exposed the imposture of Ulysses when he 
tried to avoid joining in the expedition ngainst Troy; 
and who was in revenge destroyed through the treachery 
of Ulysses. 

Palanquin, ( pd!-dn-kcn'.) [From Hind. palkee, a lit- 
ter.) In the E. Indies, a sort of litter or sedan chair, 
borne on the shoulders of 4 servants called palkeedars, 
8 of whom are attached to it, and who relieve each other 
by turns. The motion is easy, and tbis mode of travel- 
ling is both safe and speedy. 

Palatal, ( pál'a-tdl.) [From L. palatum.) (Ortho¢py.) 
A letter pronounced by the aid of the palate, or articu- 
lated by striking the roof of the mouth with the tongue, 
as g soft, ch soft, or j. 

Palate, ( pi/'àt) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) The roof or 
upper and inner part of the mouth. The glands in this 
part secrete a mucous fluid, which lubricates the mouth 
and throat, and facilitates deglutition. The * hard pal- 
ate” is formed by the lower portions of the superior 
maxillary and palatal bones; the “ soft palate,” by the 
extension of membranous and muscular substance, un- 
supported by bones. 

Palatinate, (The,) ( pdl-dt'in-àt.) (Hist) A former 
division of Germany, consisting of two States, known 
distinctively as the Upper and the Lower P., and till 
1620 under the rule of one independent sovereign, en- 
titled the Elector- Palatine of the Rhine. The term P. is 
of feudal origin, and derives from palatine, or count 
palatine (comes palatii§, a person delegated by a prince 
to hold courts of justice in a prov., or one who had a 
palace and a court of judicature in his own district. 

Palatine, (pdi'a-tin.) (Same deriv.) ( Hist.) See PALA- 
TINATE. — In England, a County-palatine signifies one in 
which the crown formerly exercised seigniorial and 
jurisdictional rights, Such counties are those of Corn- 
wall, Chester, Durham, and Lancaster. 

Palaver, (pa-lah'vir.) (From Sp. palabra, a speaking.] 
A term commonly applied to a conference or delibera- 
tive interview held with N. Amer. Indians. 

Palawan, ( pil-ah-wdn',) or PARAGUA, au island of the 
E. Archipelago, bet. N. Lat, 8° 37-119 30’, E. Lon. 1179- 
1209. It lies bet. Borneo and the Philippines, and is 
295 m. long, " 30 broad. 

Pale, (pdt) From L. palus, a stako.) (Hist) Among 
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the anc. Romana, and modern Turks, an instrument of 
punishment, torture, aud execution; hence impaling a 
person is the passing a sharp wooden P. or stake 
through his body. — (.Her.) One of the honorable or- 
dinaries of an escutcheon; it is also the simplest, being 
bounded by two vertical lines, at equal distances from 
the sides of the shield, of which it encloses one-third, 
The pallet is half the P. A coat of arms bisected by a 
vertical line, with a different field on each side of it, is 
said to be party per pale, that is, divided by the pale. — 
The Euglish Pale. ( Hist.) The term which designated 
the bounds of the territory held by the English ín Ire- 
land for a period of 4 centuries. 

Palen, (pa-le’ah,) pl. Patem. [L., chaff.] (Bot.) Mem- 
branous scales resembling ehaff, as the inner scales of 
the flower in grasses. 

Palembang, ( pa-/ém-bdng’,) a port and manuf. town 
of Sumatra, C. of a Dutch residency, on the Musi, 52 m. 
from the Strait of Banca; 8. Lat. 2° 58 21", E. Lon. 
a 54'. It carries on an extensive foreign trade. Pop. 

,000. 

Palencia, ( paj-IDw'the-ah) a manuf. town of Spain, 
C. of a p. of same name, on the Carrion, 67 m. B.E. of 
Leon. Pop. 20,000. 

Palenque, ( pa-Un'ka)) a village of Mexico, in the 
State of Chiapas, abt. 200 m. E N.E. of Ciudad-Real. 
Near it are the extensive ruins of an ancient Indian 
city. 

Palcography, ( pdl-e-dg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. palaios, 
ancient, and graphd, an inscription.] The art or science 
of "T nas ancient writings, inscriptions, charac- 
ters, &c. 

alcol s, ( pdl-e-0l'o-güs.) (Hist.) The surname of 
a noble Byzantine family that reigned over Constanti- 
nople, 1260-1453. The more eminent of its members 
are elsewhere mentioned under their individual titular 
names. 

Paleontol s ( pdl-e-Un-tol'o-je.) [From Gr. palaios 
ancient, and ,description.] (Geol) That branch 
of the science which embraces the study of fossil re- 
mains, whether of animal or vegetable origin. 

Paleosau’rus. [Gr. palaíos and sauros, a lizard.] 
(Pul.) A gen. of extinct lizards, peculiar to the mag- 
nesian conglomerate, 

Paleotherium, ( pdl-e-o-the're-tim.) [From Gr. pa- 
laios, and therion, a beast.) (Pul) An extinct genus of 
more or less tapir-like Pachyderms, whose remains oc- 
cur in the Eocene beds of the U. States, Englaud, and 
France. 

Paleozoic, ( pil-e-o-zo'.) [From Gr. palaios, and zoe, 
life.) (Geol) A name given to the oldest groups of 
sedimentary strata, equivalent to the primary period 
of some geologists. The Permian or Magnesian Lime- 
stone, the Carboniferous, the Devonian or Old Red Sand- 
stone, the Silurian, the Cambrian, and the Laurentian 

roups, belong to the Paleozoic series. In the Cam- 
Bras and Laurentian divisions fossils are very scanty, 
and the lowest members have been much altered by heat, 
exhibiting what is termed metamorphic action. 

Palermo, ( pah-lir’mo,) [anc. Punormus,] a handsome 
city of Sicily, of which island it is the cap., at its N.W. 
extremity, in N. Lat. 38° 8’ 2", E. Lon. 130° 22/2”. It 
is built in amphitheatrical form, surrounded by moun- 
tains on three sides, and contains many fine churches 
and other edifices. P., has some textile and other 
manufs., carries on an active foreign commerce, and is 
largely interested in the tunny fishery. The Cartha- 
ginians made of P. a naval station, 480 n. c.; as, later, 
also did the Romans after taking it in 254 n. c. It sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of the Goths, the Sara- 
«ens, und the Normans, and in 1282 it was the spot 
where occurred the massacre known in history as The 
Sicilian Vespers. Bet. 1806 and 1814, it was the seat of 
the court, owing to the occupation of Naples by the 
French, and in May, 1860, surrendered to the liberating 
army of Garibaldi. Pop. 167,625. 

Palestine, or Tar Hoty Lanp, ( pd?/és-ttn,) that 8. 
portion of Syria which forms the modern pashalics of 
Gaza, Acre, and the 8. part of that of Damascus; bet. 
N. Lat. 30° 40’-33° 32’, E. Lon. 83° 35’-36° 48’, b. S.F. 
and S. by the Arabian Desert and W. by the Mediterra- 
nean; length 193 m., average breadth 75 m. Area, 
11,000 sq. m. Its surface is intersected by spurs of the 
Lebanon chain, Mt. Hermon (q. v.) being the highest 

oint. Within its limits are also found the Lake of 

iberias, the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. The 
name P. derives from the Heb. Pelescheth (* Land of the 
Philistines”), and in remote times was known as Ca- 
naan. Under the reigns of David and his son Solomon, 
it constituted a flourishing kingdom. The subsequent 
history of P. is identical with that of Judæa and of the 
Jewish people, until its subjection by Rome. The 
eeuntrv remained in the power of the Romans till the 
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€óu verslon of the empire to Christianity, when 1t be 
came an object of religious veneration. In the 6th 
cent. it fell under the sway of the # ;hammedans, which 
ve occasion to the Crusades, Jerusalem was taken 
y the European forces, and was under Godfrey of 
Bouillon erected into a Latin kingdom, which endured 
for above 80 years, during which the Holy Land 
streamed with Christian and Saracen blood. In 1187 
Judwa was o gehe by Saladin, on the decline of 
whuse kingdom it passed through various hands, till, 
in 1517, it was finally added to the Turkish empire. 

Palestrina, GIOVANNI PIETRO pa, ( pil-z-«re/nah,) a 
distinguished Italian composer, B. at Palestrina, near 
Rome, 1524; p, 1594. 

Palestro, ( pdl-és'tro,) a town of N. Italy, on the Sesin, 
near Bobbio, celebrated for the two battles fought near 
it in May, 1859, when the Austrians were defeated by 
the allied French and Sardinians. 

Palette, (pal/lét.) [From L. paleta, a small shovel.] 
(Paint.) A small oval board, or pe of porcelain or 
ivory, on which a painter mixes his pigments for im- 
mediate use. 

Palfrey, Joux GonHAM, (pdl’fre,)an American divine 
and historian, B. at Boston, 1796, became in 1831 prof. 
of sacred literature at Ilarvard Coll., in 1836 editor of 
the * North American Review," and in 1847, a member 
of Congress, where he joined the Free-soil party. Among 
his leading writings are Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities ; the Relation between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; and a History of New England. 

PAM, (palle) (Philol) The name of the sacred lane 

PN of the Lipa o ) IF á ; 
alingenesy, (Jn'e-se. rom Gr. palingenesia, re- 
generation.] Yi The doctrine of the destruction 
and reproduction of worlds and living beings ithad an 
Oriental origin, though it seems to have n that of 
the Stoics. In the New Testament ( Tit. iii. 5) it signifies 
moral regeneration, —{ Nat. Hist.) Among entomologists, 
a term noting those transitions from one state into an- 
other, which are observed with insects, and in each of 
which the insect appears in a wholly different form, 

Palinode, (pdl'in-éd.) (From Gr. palin, again, and 
6dé,a song.] (Poet.) A recantation in verse of anything 
derogatory written or uttered against another person. 

Palisade, (pdl-is-dd’,) [From L. palus,a stake.] (Portif.) 
A fence or enclosure of stakes, or posts sharpened an 
fixed firmly in the ground, used to fortify the avennes 
of open works, They are generally 9 or 10 ft. long, and 
slope outwards. 

Palissy, BERNARD, ( poh-le-se’,) a famous French potter, 
chemist, and enameller, B. near Agen, 1506; D. 1589. 
The pottery made by P., known as Palissy ware, is much 
prized by collectors, and is distinguished for the high 
relief of the figures and ornaments. 

Pal, (paw) From L. pallium.) (Her.) The upper 

art of a saltire conjoined to the lower part of a pale. 

t is often found in episcopal armorial bearings. See 
PaLLIUM.— (or PAwr.) (Mach.) A short wooden or iron 
bar which serves to preveut a windlass or capstan from 
recoiling. 

Palladium, (pål-la'de-ŭm.) [From Gr. Palladion, be- 
longing to Pallas.) (Heroic Hist.) A Trojan statue of 
the goddess Pallas, which represented her as sitting 
with a spear in her right hand, and in her left a spindle 
or distaff. On this statue the fate of the city was sup- 
nes to depend ; for while this sacred image was kept 

ntact, Troy was supposed to be impregnable. Hence, 
among the moderns, anything that affords effectual 
protection and security; as, for instance, the Act of 
Habeas Corpus is termed a P.—(Chem.) A metallic 
element. discovered by Wollaston in 1803, and ob- 
tained in very small grains, of a steel-gray color and 
fibrons structure, found associated with platina or in 
nuriferous sand. When native, it is alloyed with a little 
platina and iridium. It is ductile and very malleable, 
superior to wronght iron in hardness; its spec. grav. is 
1r5. It is oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid; its 
fusibility is intermediate between that of gold and 
platina. On exposure to a strong heat, its surface un- 
dergoes a tarnish, and becomes blue. At. weight 53-24; 
sym Pd. 

Pallas, (pál'làs.) (Myth.) A name of MINERVA, q. v. 

Pallas, Peter Simon, a German naturalist, B. in Berlin, 
1741, became prof. of natural history in the university 
of 8t. Petersburg, 1767,and was one of the scientists en- 
gaged in the exploration of Siberia, 1768-1774. D. 1811. 
His chief published worka are History of the Mongolian 
Nations, Flora Rossica, and Flora Asiatico- Rosstca, 

Pallet, (pil'let.) ( Paint.) See PALETTE. —( Gilding.) A 
tool for taking up the gold leaf from the cushion, and 
applying or extending it.—(Her.) A pale less in width 
shan the third of the escutcheon, —(Horol.) The pieces 
connected with the pendulum or balance, which receive 
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the immediate Impulse of the swing- or batance-whoel '- the palm of the hand.) (Bof.) Hand-ehaped, with tha 


They are of various forms, according to the kind of «s- 
capement, —(Ceramics.) Among potters, Wooden ir 
strument for forming and rounding bowls, crucibles, 
&c. — ( Med.) A former apothecaries’ measure, eq ui vaient 
nlli, (pale) 1 town of India, in Raj 

Palli, e) a commercial town of India, j 
tana, p. Joodpoor, on the Luni; N. Lat. 25° 48, B. Bon. 
189 24". Pop. 50,000. 

Palliser’s Islands, (pdl'le-zürz,) an archipelago in 
the S. Pacific Ocean; 8. Lat. 159., W. Lon. 145°. 

Pallium, (pdl'le-iim.) [L, a cloak.] (Antig.) The 
mantle of the Greeks, which, from its being lesa cum- 
bersome and trailing than the toga of the Romans, by 
degrees superseded the lat- 
ter in the country and the 
camp. Our Fig. 516 is 
copied from a bas-relief, 
representing a Roman em- 
peror assisting at a sacri- 
fice, and clothed in this 
garment, which on these 
occasions was always 
drawn over the head, in 
token of religious rever- 
ence. —The P., or pall, was 
also the woollen mantle 
which the Roman em- 
perors were rage as 
from the 4th cent., to sen 
to the patriarchs and pri- 
mates of the empire, and 
which was worn as a mark 
of hierarchical dignity. — 
(Eccl.) An ornamented 
restment sent by the Pope 
to the archbishops of the 
Rom. Cath. Church, to the 
4 Latin patriarchs, and 
sometimes to simple bish- 
ops. It consists of a nar- 
row - flapped collar edged 
with lead, covered with 
black silk, falling down before and behind, and deco- 
rated with small crosses. It is made of the wool of the 
ten white lambs blessed at Rome on the festival of St. 


Agnes. 

Pall-Mall, (pél-mél’.) [From Fr. palle maille.] 
(Games.) Formerly, a game played by striking an iron 
ball with a mallet so as to send it through an iron ring 
or arch. 

Palm, ( pawm.) [From Gr. paldmé, the open inner part 
of the hand.] (Camb.) An anc. measure of length, of 
which there were two kinds — one corresponding to 
the length of the hand, and the other to its breadth. 
Among the Romans, ch. P. was 8144 Eng. ins. The Eng. 
P. is abt. 3 inches.—,Anat.) See HAND. —(Botl.) See 
PALMACES. 

Pal’ma, one of the Canary ISLANDS, q. v. 

Palma, (pdi’mah,) à fortified seaport, C. of the island 
of Majorca, on a bay of same name, on its S.W. coast, 
130 m. 8. of Barcelona; N. Lat. 39° 34’, E. Lon. 2° 45’, 
Pop. 40,418. 

Palmacere, (pdl-ma'se-e.)) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Palmales. They are arborescent plants, with simple 
rarely branched trunks, marked with the scars of the 
leaves, which are terminal, pinnate or fan-shaped, with 
plicate vernation and parallel simple veins, and often 
with spiny petioles. Natives of tropical regions chiefly, 
they impart to them much of their botanical physiog- 
nomy. Most of them ave unbranched stems, attaining 
sometimes a height of 190 feet, and sending out clusters 
əf large leaves, from the axil of which bunches of 
Huowers proceed. Although the flowers are small, still 
the inflorescence, taken collectively, has often a most 
imposing aspect. The properties of the plants of this 
erder are very various. In the countries in which they 

row they are used for supplying food and for forming 

abitations. The fruit of some is eatable. Many sup- 
ply oil. wax, starchy matter, and sugar, which latter is 
fermented so as to form an intoxicating beverage. 
Their fibres are employed for ropes, and the reticulum 
surrounding their leaves is sometimes manufactured 
into brushes. Some of the most important species of 
palms are noticed in separate articles. 

Palmales, (pdl-ma'lez.) (Bot An all. of plants, 
class Endogena, characterized by perfect flowers, seated 
on a branched scaly spadix, and a minute embryo lodged 
below the surface of horny or fleshy albumen. 

Pal’mas, (Las,) a seaport of Grand Canary, end C. of 
the Canary Islands, has a considerable trade with the 

Indies and Europe, 


w . 18,000. 
Polmate, Fal'mated, (pind) [From L. palma, 





Fig. 516. — PALLIUM, 





fingers outspread ; —said of a leaf. 

Palmerston, Henry Joun TEMPLE, Viscount, ( pal’ 
mir-stin,) à celebrated English statesman, B. in Hants, 
1784. He entered upon official life in 1807, as Lord of 
the Admiralty, and, during a parliamentary and minis- 
terial career extending over half a century, obtained 
the highest distinction both as a debater and an ad- 
ministrator; being three times Foreign Minister, and 
twiee Premier. As Foreign Secretary, P. was the most 
patriotic, brilliant, and vigorous his country had known 
since the days of Chatham. D. 1865. 

Palmetto, (-icFto.) (BoL) The Cabbage-palm. See 
ARECA. 

Palmetto Ranch, (pdl-met'lo,) in Texas, a locality 
near Palo Alto, Cameron co., noteworthy as having, 
been the scene of the last action of the Civil War, May 
13, 1865, when a Confederate force of 600 men under 
Gen. Slaughter, defeated 459 Nationals commanded by 
Col. Barrett. 

Palmet'to State, a fanciful term sometimes applied 
to 8. Carolina, owing to her having the representation 
of a palmetto-tree in her armorial bearings. 


Palmipedes, qam, éd z,) or PALMIPEDS. (L. palma, 
and pes, i a foot.) (Zool) Same as NATATORES, q. t. 
Palm-oil. See ELÆIS. 


Palm-sugar. See CARYOTA. 

Palm Sunday, (-sin'da.) (Eccl. The next Sunday 
before Easter, being the sixth in Lent. In the Roman 
Cath. Church, it is observed as a festival in commemo- 
ration of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when palm-branches were strewn on the way. 

Palm-wine. Bee Borassus, f 

Palmyra, (pal-mi'rah.) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
city, otherwise known as or, situate in a fertile 
oasis of the Syrian Desert; N. Lat. 349 18', E. Lon. 389 
13'. During the 3d cent., under its queen, Zenobia (q. v.), 
it attained to the acme of its splendor aud greatness. 
The Emperor Aurelian destroyed it in 274; and in 527 
Justinian I. restored it. Its ruins, chiefly those of tha 
temple of Baal, are magnificent, 

Palmyra, in Missouri, a. vill. of Liberty twp., Marion 
county.—In New York, a vill. of Wayne co., abt, 22 m. 
E. by 8. of Rochester. 

Palmyra Palm. See Borassus. 

Palo Alto, ( pa'lo dl'to,) in Jowa,a N.W. co., drained 
by Des Moines River; area, 550 sq. m.; Capital Em» 
mittsburg—In Jeras, a locality of Cameron co., bet. 
Brownsville and Point Isabel, memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Mexicans, 6,000 strong, by 
Gen. Taylor at the head of 2,111 Americans, May 5, 
1846 


Pa'/lo de Va'en. (Bot.) Sce Brosimum and CLvSIACEA, 
Palpi, (pd/'pe) or Feevers. [From L. palpo, I touch] 
(Zodl.) raais occurring in insects, crustaceans, an 
arachnidans. In insects, one or two pair of jointed ap- 
pendages bearing this name are attached to fhe maxil- 
lw, while one pair is attached to the labium; and in 
the higher crustaceans, similar appendages are at- 
tached to the mandibles and foot-jaws. In both these 
classes, the P. probably serve, through the sense of 
touch, to take cognizance of the qualities of the sub- 
stances which are employed as food. In the arachni- 
dans, the 7. are attached to the maxillz only; and vary 

exceedingly in form aud functions. 

Palpitation, (-pe-ta’shiin.) [From L. palpitatio.] 
(Med.) A name given to the pulsations of the heart, 
when they become stronger, more extensive, or more 
sensible to the individual than ordinarily. P., occur in 
a number of affections. They are, sometimes, owing to 
organic diseases of the heart — hypertrophy, influm- 
mation, &c.; at others, to a disease in some other vis- 
cus; whilst, frequently,they are merely nervous. 

Palp, (pdip.) (Zodl.) One of the PALPI, q. v. 

Palsy, (pauFze.) (Med.) See PARALYSIS. 

Paludinidze, (piL-u-di»'ede.) (Zoól. The River- 
snail fam.; embracing fresh-water gasteropodous mol- 
lusks which have the shell conical or globular, and 
covered with an olive-green epidermis; tentacles long 
and slender, and eyes on short pedicels outside the 
tentacles. Operculum horny or shelly. 

Paly, (pale.) (Her. Noting an escutcheon when dis 
vided into pur ce mors equal Sines Trom top Y bottom. 

Pameer, ( pa-mér’,) a great plateau of Central Asia, N, 
Lat. 379 27^, E. Lon. 139 40), attains an elevation of 
15,000 ft. above sea-level. 

Pamlico, (pdm'le-ko,) in N. Carolina, a river having its 
source in Granville co., where it is known as Zar River. 
It empties by a considerable estuary iuto Pamlice 
Bound in Beaufort co.— PAMLICO SOUND, a large inlet of 
the Atlantic, in N. Carolina, abt. 80 m. in length by 29 
in breadth. Its waters are shallow and receive the 
Pawlico and Neuse river 
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pdm’pds,) (Geog.) The name given to vast 
plains in the S. American continent, principally met 
with in the S. parts of the Argentine Provinces, where 
they extend from the E. foothills of the Andes to the 
Rio de la Plata, and thence S. as far as Patagonia. 
They correspond with what are called in N. America 
prairies, and in the N. parts of 8. America anos. They 
are covered with herbage, and form the habitat of vast 
herds of wild cattle aud droves of horses. 

Pampeluna, or Pampluna, ( pim-ploo'nah,) a 
fortified city of Spain, C. of p., and of former kingdom 
of Navarre, on the Arga, 48 m. S. of Bayonne. lt was 
occupied by the French in 1808, and again in 1823. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Pan, (pdn.) (Myth.) The Greek shepherd god, who 
was said to live chiefly in Arcadia. He invented the 
musical instrument still known by his name. He is 
represented with goats’ horns and legs, like a satyr. 


Panama, ( pin-ah-maA',) a fortif. city and seaport of 
Central America, U. S. of Colombia, on the Pacific 
Ocean, 38 m. S.E. of Chagres. This place, once magni- 
ficent, has since 1740 gradually fallen into decay. 
Previous to that period it constituted the grand entre- 

t of the trade between tlie W. coast of America and 

urope. Its harbor is safe and commodious, and it 
forms the S. terminus of the railroad connecting with 
Aspinwall on the N. side of the isthmus. Pop. 7,000. — 
P. (BAY or), a large inlet of the S, Pacific, 135 m. in 
breadth, and 120 m. iu extent inland, contains Pearl 
Islands and other insular groups. — P. (ISTHMUS oF) (or 
DARIEN), à narrow neck of land whicn forms the con- 
necting-link bet. the two American continents, and 
constitutes a New Granadian p., bet. N. Lat. 89-109, W. 
Lon. 752-819. Traversed by the R. R. connecting Aspin- 
wall, on the Atlantic, with Panama on the Pacific. A 
canal across this Ixthinus is now in progress. 

Panama Canal. The idea of constructing a ship 

canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, across the 
Isthmus of Panama, is an old one, and various pre- 
liminary steps toward its accomplishment have been 
made, but it was not until 1881 that an actual attempt 
to construct such a canal was begun, under the man- 
agement of Ferdinand de Lesseps, of Suez (Canal fame. 
Work was continued till 1889, by which time the cost 
was roughly estimated at $350,000,000, with about a 
fifth of the work of excavation dome. It was then 
abandoned. At present some work is being done upon 
it. and the project may possibly be revived. 

Panax, (pa'ndks.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Araliacez. 
The name P. is an tation of the Greek word panakés, 
signifying a panacea, or remedy for all complaints, in 
allusion to 
the supposed 
or real vir- 
tues possess- 
ed by some of 
these plants. 
Thus the root 
of P. Schin- 
seng is highly 
esteemed by 
Chinese phy- 
sicians, who 
affirm that it 
is able to 
ward off or re- 
move fatigue, 
to invigorate 
the enfeebled 
frame, to re- Fig. 511. — PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM. 
store the ex- 
hausted animal powers, to make old people young, and 
in a word to render man immortal if anythíng on earth 
can do s» Fence the name Ginseng, which signifies 
“Wonder of the World." At Pekin it is said sometimes 
to have been worth its weight in gold. In Europe the 
root has failed to produce any remarkable effect, though 
it is described us mucilaginous, bitter, and slightly aro- 
matic. It is a native of Northern Asia. P. quinque- 
folium (Fig. 517), a native of N. America, has been some- 
times confounded with the foregoing. Its roots are ex- 
ported from America to China, where they are highly 
valued. 

Pancreas, (pdn'kre-ds.) [From Gr. pan, all, and kreas, 
Sesh) (Anat.) A flat glandular viscus of the abdomen ; 
in animals it is called the sweetbread. It secretes a fluid 
resembling saliva, and pours it into the duodenum, to 
dilute the bile and render it more miscible with the 
food. 

Pancsova, (pdn-cho'vaA,) a fortified town of 8. Hun- 

in the at, at the junction of the Temes with 
abe, 62 m. 8.8. W. of Tepesyar, Pop. 12,000, 
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Pandanacere, ( pin-ddn-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of planta 
all. Arales. They are trees or bushes, sometimes with 
adventitious roots, long imbricated amplexicaul leaves, 
and unisexual or Lage oped flowers, covering the 
whole of the spadix. The species of the typical gen. 
Pandanus are remarkable for their aérial roots, with 
large cup-like spongioles. 

Pandeets, (pin'dékts. [From Gr. pandektai, all-re- 
ceiving.] (Hist) The name of a digested volume of 
the Roman civil law, compiled by command of the Em- 
peror Justinian T. 

Pandemonium, (-mo'ne-iim.) [From Gr. pan, all, 
und daimon, demon.) (Myth.) The fabled hall of as- 
sembly of the infernal deities; hence, figuratively, a 
place or scene of anarchy or torment, reminding one 
of what hell is represented to be. 

Pandora, (pando rah.) (Myth.) According to the 
Grecian myth, P. was the first woman on the earth, 
When Prometheus had stolen fire from Jupiter, Zeus 
instigated Hephastus to make woman out of earth to 
bring vexation upon man by her graces. The gods en- 
dowed her with every gift necessary for this purpose, 
beauty, boldness, cunning, &c.; and Zeus sent her to 
Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus, who forgot his 
brother's warning against receiving any gift from Zeus. 
A later form of the myth represents J’. as possessing a 
vessel or box filled with winged blessings, which man- 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had not 
prompted her to open it, when all the blessings flew 
out, except Hope. 

Pandour, (pdn'door.) [From the town of Pandur, 
Hungary.) (Mil) In the Austrian service, a former 
Hungarian foot-soldier. 

Panegyric, (pàn--jirik) [From Gr. panégyrikos, 
suited to a public assembly.] (Rhket.) An culogistic 
harangue or oration, written or uttered in praise of à 
person or body of persons. 

Panel, (pdn’il.) (From A.S. pan.] (Joinery.) A square 
of thin wood, framed or grooved in a large piece be- 
tween two upright pieces and two cross pieces; as the 
panel of a door. — ( Law.) A schedule or roll of parch- 
ment on which are written the names of the jurors 
returned by the sheriff; hence, commonly, the whole 


ury. 

Pangolin, (pang'go-lin,) or SCALY ANT-EATER. (Zoil.) 
The common name of the gen. Manis, fam. Effodientia, 
differing from the Ant-eater (gen. Myrmecophaga) in 
having the body, limbs, and tail clothed with large 
trenchant scales arranged like tiles, which they elevate 
when they roll themselves into a ball, as they do when 
they would ward off the attacks of an enemy. 

Pan-Hellenism, (-hc'len-izm.) (Pol) The theory 
of Greek autonomy. 

Pan-Hellenium, (-hé-le’ne-tim.) [From Gr. pan, 
and Hellenes, the Greeks.) (Gr. Antiq.) The national 
conncil of the states of Greece. 

Panic, ( pàn'il.) [From Gr. panikos, groundless fear— 
said to be derived from Pan, one of the captains of 
Bacchus, who with a few men routed a numerous 
army, by a noise which his soldiers made in a rocky 
defile, and which was augmented by a number of 
echoes.) Any groundless alarm, or sudden terror, in- 
spired by the misapprehension of danger. 

Panicle, (pan'ekty [From L. panicula, a little thread 
wound on a bobbin.) (Bot.) A sort of inflorescence, 
in which the primary axis develops secondary ones, 
and the secondary tertiary. It is thereforea branching 
raceme. 

Paniput, ( pdn'e-püt,)u city of India, pres. of Bombay, 
55 m. N.N. W. of Delhi; N. Lat. 29° 2%, E. Lon. 769 517 
Pop. 18,000. . 

Pannonia, (pdn-no'ne-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A large ree 
gion of &.E. central Europe, b. by the Danube on the 
N., by Moesia and Illyricum on the $S., E. by the Dan- 
ube, and W. by Noricuin, was populated by a Celtic 
race, made a Roman p. by Tiberius, 2 2 3, and afters 
ward passed under the rule of the Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Longobardi, Avari, and Ungri, successively — from the 
last-named it became known to the moderns as Huw 


gary. 

Panola, ( pah-no/lah,) in Mississippi, a N. by W. co.; 
area, 800 sq. m. Capital, l'anola.—In Teras, a N E. 
co., bordering on Louisiana; area, 480 sq. m. Capital, 
Carthage. 

Panorama, ( pdn-o-rah'mah.) [From Gr. pan, every- 
thing, and orama, a sight.] A picture on a very large 
scale, fixed around a room specially constructed for the 
purpose, so that from the centre a spectator may have 
a complete view of the objects represented. The artist 
must take an accurate plan of tbe whole surrounding 
country, as far as the eye can reach from a high point. 
Truth of representation and closeness of imitation are 
the great objects tc be aimed et in panoramas, and the 
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deception must ve promoted by the manner in which 
ihe light is admitted. When it is well executed, the 
panorama produces a complete illusion. 

Pan-Slavism, (-siáv'izm.) pron St pòp, all, and 
Slavic.) (Hist.) The theory of uniting all the Slavic 
races under one autonomy. 

Pansy, (pdn'ze) (Bot.) See VIOLA. 

Pantaloon, (pdn-tah-loon’.) (From It. 

“I plant the lion "— the old war-cry of the Venetians.) 
(Dram, Hist.) One of the chief characters in the pan- 
tomime, His dress originally included the article 
known by his name, which was introduced by the Vene- 
tians. 

Pantellaria, (-Lla're-ah,) (anc. Cossyra,] an island 
of the Mediterranean, belonging to Italy, p. Girgenti, 
and situate 60 m. from the S.W. coast of Sicily, i 
Lat. 36° 51' 15", E. Lon. 11° 54' 29", C. Oppidolo. 


7,000. 

Pantheisin, ( pdn'the-Izm.) [From Gr. pan, every, 
and Theos, God.| (Philos.) The belief that the universe 
is not distinct from God; in other words, that it is 
both natura naturans and natura naturata. 

Pantheology, (-the-dl/oje.) [From Gr. pan, Theos, 
and logos, doctrine.] A system of theology which com- 
prises all known religious beliefs. 

Pantheon, (pán-the'ón.) (From Gr. pantheion, from 
pan, every, and Theos, God ; literally, common to all the 
gods.] (om. Antiq.) A temple of a circular form, dedi- 
cated to all the heathen deities. It was built on the 
Campus Martius, by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, 
and is now a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
all the martyrs. It is called the rotunda, on account 
of its form, and is one of the finest edifices in Rome. 

Panther, ( pin'thür.) (Zodl.) A carnivorous animal 
of the fam. Felidæ, measuring about six feet and a half 
from nose to tail, which is itself about 3 feet long. It 
differs from the Leopard chiefly by its superior size and 
deeper color. The manner it seizes its prey — lurking 
near the sides of woods, &c., and darting forward with a 
sudden spring—resembles that of the Tiger. The 
Puma, or Cougar, is sometimes called the American 
Panther. See FELIDÆ. 

Pantograph, PANTAGRAPH, or PENTAGRAPH, ( pdn'to- 
gràf. (From Gr. pan, all, and graphé, a writing.] 
(Arts.) An instrument by which drawings may 
copied on a reduced or on an enlar; scale. 

Pantology, (-0oje) [From Gr. pan, pantos, and 
logos, doctrine.] A systematic compendium of all 
branches of science, or of general information. 

Pantometer, (-tóm'e-tür.) [From Gr. pan, pantos, and 
metron, measure.] (Surv.) An instrument employed 
in taking all sorts of angles, distances, and elevations. 

Pantomime, (pdn'to-mim.) [From Gr. pan, pantos, 
and mimos, a mimic.] (Dram.) A theatrical entertain- 
ment, in which the representation consists altogether 
of gestures and actions, assisted by scenery, music, and 
machinery, dialogue or soliloquy being altogether ab- 
sent. Among the ancients, Puntomimes were persons 
who could imitate all kinds of actions and characters 
by signs and gesticulations. Scaliger supposes that 
they were first introduced upon the stage to succeed the 
chorus and divert the audience with apish postures and 
antic dances. In after times their interludes became 
distinct entertainments, and were separately exhibited. 

Paoli, PasqUALE Dr, ( pah’o-le,) a Corsican general, B. 
1726, was appointed to the chief command of his coun- 
trymen in their revolt against the Genoese, 1755, and 

rwards against France. D. in England, 1807. 

Papa, (pah-pah’,) a manuf. town of Hungary, co. Wesz- 

prim, 82 m. 8.E. of Vienna, Pop. 13,000. 


Papacy, ( pá'pa-s.) [From It. Papa, the Pope.] (Eccl. 
of the Pope, or Roman 


tst.) The office, dignit; et ie at a 
ontiff. 

Pa'pal States. See STATES OF THE CHURCH. 

Papaveracere, ( pa-pá-vür-a'/se-.) (Bot.) The Popp 
fam., an O. of plants, all. Ranales They consist c 
herbs or shrubs, usually with milky or colored juice, 
Saving alternate exstipulate leaves, and long one-flow- 
ered peduncles; fruit capsular, with several parietal 
placentas; seeds numerous. The species are chiefly 
European, but are found scattered over tropical 
America, Asia, China, New Holland, Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. The order possesses well-marked narcotic 
roperties. Opium is the concrete milky juice procured 
ME the unripe capsules oi somniferum and its 
varieties. The seeds contain a large quantity of oil, 
which is extracted as an article of food, and for the use 
of painters. Olive oil is stated to be adulterated with 
it: an intermixture of comparatively little consequence, 
as the oll is destitute of narcotic propertica. The seeds 
themselves, in Greece, Poland, and e!sewhere, are eaten 
as articles of food, and bave eu agreeable uut-like 
@avor. Seo OPIUM. 

4L 
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Papaw-tree, (pa-paw’.) (Bot) See PAPAYACEA. 
Papayacere, (eae) (Bot) An O. of planta 
all. Papayales. ey are trees or shrubs, not branch- 


ing, with alternate lobed leaves supported on long 
slender petioles, and are found in 8. America and in 
other warm countries, One of the most importaut 
plants of the order is Carica Papaya, the Papaw-tree, 
which yields an acrid milky juice, and an edible fruit. 
'The juice of the unripe fruit is anthelmintic. This tree 
is said to have the property of rendering meat tender. 

Papayales, ( pa-pã'ah-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Diclinous Exogens, characterized by dichla- 
mydeous flowers, superior consolidated carpels, parietal 
placentæ, and embryo surrounded by abundant albu- 
men. 


. | Paper, (pa'pūr.) [From L. papyrus.) The well-known 


substance on which letters and figures are written or 
printed. The ancients were obliged to have recourse to 
a variety of substitutes for our paper — stone, weed, 
lead, skins, &c., but chiefly to papyrus. The latter was 
manufactured in Egypt, with great success, up to the 
5th century, when its use began to decline in Europe, 
and it was gradually superseded by parchment aad by 
P., which was made from cotton at least as early as the 
10th century. The Chinese and Persians were ac- 
eee very early with the mode of manufacturing 
. It must formerly have been made by a different 
process from that now employed, since, in the old speci- 
mens, there are no marks of the wires through which 
the water is drained at present. Various materials have 
been latterly employed besides linen and cotten, and 
with great success — among others, straw ; in fact, aay 
substance will answer if it contains woody fibre, whic! 
is indispensable to a serviceable P. The substance used 
is first reduced to a pulp, the quality of whicb is of the 
greatest importance; size is mixed with the pulp, ex- 
cept in the manufacture of writing P., to which it is 
nerally added when in sheets. e pulp is poured 
fo moulds having wire bottoms, through which the 
fluid passes off; the marks caused by those wires are 
called *water marks," but they are now avoided in 
wove P. by the use of a wire cloth. The P. is trans- 
ferred from the mould to a felt or woollen cloth, and 
when the quantity has reached a or six quires, it is 
subjected to great pressure; this removes a large 
amount of the remaining moisture, after which it is 
placed in the Crying rooms s and when dry it is, if not 
sized before, dip in a mixture of size and alum. 
After being dried, sorted, and pressed, it is made up 
into quires. P. is distipguished, as to its use, into 
writing P., drawing P., cartridge P., copy, chancery, 
&c.; a8 to its size, into foolscap, post, crown, demy, me 
dium, royal, &c. Some of these terms, thus foolscap, 
are due to the water-marks formerly used by manufac- 
turers as a means of distinguishing their P. from that 
ofothers. Water-marks prevent frauds with regard to 
bank-notes, &c.; and they have sometimes, in courts 
of law, beem the means of detecting forgeries of docu- 
ments pretended to be of an earlier date than what was 
evinced by the water-mark in the P. Paper is made 
either by hand or by machinery ; and perhaps none of 
the useful arts have received more attention in order te 
bring them to perfection than the P. manufacture. 
France and England manufacture P. of a very fine 
uality; the Italians and Germans are noted more for 
the durability of their P. than for its fineness. France 
claims, and perhaps with justice, the honor of its first 
invention; but almost every good automatic P. me- 
chanism at present mounted in France, England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, &c., are in common use, and some 
of them have been improved, in the U. States, where 
more paper is made than in any other country. 
Many and various have been the improvements intro- 
duced, till at length the art has so completely triumphed 
over every difficulty that a continuous stream of fluid 
pulp is now passed round the cylinders with unerring 
precision, and not only made into paper, but actually 
dried, pressed smooth, and every separate sheet cut 
round the edges, in the brief space of a very few min- 
utes. Paper is now employed for a great variety of 
purposes, umong these such unlikely usesas the making 
of car-wheels and horse-sboes, which are said toanswer 
the purpose admirably. These are produced by cement- 
ing el prentod the sheets into a very hard and com- 
pact mass. 

Paper Nautilus, (nau'telüs.) (ZoBl.) See ARGONAU 
TIDA. 

Paphos, (pd’fos.) (Anc. Geog.) A town of the islane 
of Cyprus, now Konuklia, sapped to have been founded 
by the Phoenicians, and anciently famous for its temple 
consecrated n arr f Lake go! (a ju 

Paphlagonia, ( -go'ne-a. ne. A 
former country of Asia Minor, b, N. by the eio, ü 
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by Galatia, E. by Pontus, and W. by Bithynia. Tt be- | Papua, or New GUINEA (pak-pov'ah,) a great Island of 
[U 


came a part of the Lydian empire, B. c, 560-546; of the 
Persian in 546; of the kingdom of Pontus 290; and of 
the Roman p. of Galatia, n. c. 25. Under Constantine I., 
323-331, it became a &eparate p., with Sinope as its cap. 

Papler-maché, (pip'e-à-mdsh-a'.) [Fr., chewed pa- 
per.) (Manuf.) A manufacture made of cuttings of 
white or brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten until 
they ure reduced to a pulp, and then boiled in a solu- 
tion of gum-arabic, or of size, to give consistency to the 
pulp, which is afterwards formed into different shapes, 
by pressing it into oiled moulds. When dry, it is 
ated with a mixture of size and lamp-black, and af- 
terwards varnished. P.-M. is rendered, to a great ex- 
tent, waterproof by mixing sulphate of iron, lime, glue, 
or white of egg, with the pulp; and almost fire-proof, 
by borax and phosphate of soda. P.-M. is extensively 
used for making tea-trays, snuff-boxes, and many other 
light and elegant articles, as well as a variety of toys, 
moulds of stereotype plates, &c. 

Papilienidie, (-pil-e-óm'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Papilio 
fam., embracing lepidopter-us insects which are the 
largest of our butterflies, and which generally have 

their hind wings extended into a tail-like appendage. 

The typical genus Papilio contains several Ámerican 
species, among Which P. asterias and P. turnus. 

Papilla, (pa-pil*ah,) pl. PAPILLE, [L., a nipple.] 
(Anat,) See Breast.—(Bot.) Any small elongate 
nipple-like protuberance, 

Papin, Denis, (papin) À celebrated French physi- 
cist, B. at Blois, 1647. He was called in 1687 the 
chair of Mathematics in the university of Marburg, in 
H el, the duties of which office he discharged 
till his death in 1714. To P. undoubtedly belongs the 
high honor of having first applied steam to produce 
motion by raising a piston ; he combined with this the 
simplest means of producing a vacuum beneath the 
raised piston — viz., by condensation of aqueous vapor; 
he is also the inventor of the “safety-valve,” an essen- 
tial part of his Digester, This latter machine consists 
of acylindrical iron vessel (Fig. 518), provided with a 
cover, which is firmly fastened down by the screw B. 
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Fig. 518. — PAPIN'S DIGESTER. 
In order to close the vessel hermetically, sheet-lead is 
placed between the edges of the cover and tho vessel. 
At the bottom of a cylindrical cavity, which traverses 
the cylinder 8, and the tubulure o, the cover is perfo- 
rated by a small orifice in which there is a rod, n. This 
rod presses against a lever, A, movable at a, and the 
pressure may be regulated by means of a weight mov- 
able on this lever. The lever is so weighted, that when 
the tension in the interior is equal to 6 atmospheres, 
for example, the valve rises and the vapor escapes. The 
destraction of the apparatus is thus avoided, and the 
mechanism has hence received the name of ea fety-valve, 
The digester is filled abont two-thirds with water, and 
fs heated on a furnace, The water may thus be raised 
toa temperature far above 100°, and the tension of the 
vapor increased new atmospheres, according to 
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Australasia, noxt in point of size to that ef Australia, 
lies bet. S. Lat. 0° 80’-10° 4’, E. Lon. 131? 4’-151° 30’, b, 
N. and N. E. by tho Pacific Òc un, W. by the Sea of Mo 
lucca, and S. by Torres Straits; length, 1,200 m.; area, 
estim. at 250,000 sq.m. Surface generally mountainous 
and heavily wooded, 'l'he aborigines comprise two dis- 
tinct varieties of the human race: those of the E. being 
of the African type, those of the W. of the Malaysian. 
This island, discovered by the Portuguese in 1511, and 
visited by the Dutch in 1615, was colonized by the lat- 
ter nation in 1828, In 1872, P. came under British colo- 

po rule, ( P LP L 
apyrus, (pa-pi'riis) pl. PAPYRI. .5 Ür.'paptros, 
d A gen. of Sethe 0. rake Bs The patton H 
antiquorum is famous for having furnished the ancients 
with a material for writing upon. In former times it 
grew abundantly in the marshy ground of the Nie 

elta, where it now almost extinct, and also near 
Syracuse, where it is still plentiful. Its roots are to~- 
tuous, and in thickness about four or five inches; i*s 
stem, which is triangular and tapering, rises to the 
height of ten feet, and is terminated by a number of 
wide-spreading towering spikes, surrounded with an 
involucre composed of eight large &word-shaped leaves, 
The papyrus was prepared for use by cutting the inte- 
rior of the stalks, after the rind had been removed, 
into thin slices in the direction of their length; laying 
these, in succession, on a flat board; placing similar 
slices over them, at right angles; cementing their sur- 
faces together by a glue, subjecting them to pressure, 
and drying. The size of the sheet was variable in 
length, to any desired extent. This material, in plia- 
bility, durability, and cheapness, exceeded every other 
employed by the ancients as we employ paper— the 
skins of the Ionians, the linen of the Romans, the cot- 
ton stuff and palm-leaves of the Indians, and the parch- 
ment of Mysia. Many of the papyri still existing ex 
hibit a t difference in texture; they are fragile, 
and difficult to unroll till exposed tosteam or the damp 
of a moist climate, They are chiefly found in Egypt 
and Herculaneum. But as yet no work of any value 
has been discovered in them, though their deciphering 
has cost much trouble and ingenuity. Papyrus was in 
general use until the end of the 7th cent., after which 
it was gradually superseded by parchment and paper. 
We possess papyri written more than 2,000 years before 
the Christian sera, 

Papyrography, ( pdp-e-róg'ra-fe) [From Gr. papy- 
ros, pap rus, and graphe, a writing.] A lately invented 
art, which consists in taking impressions from a kind 
of pasteboard covered with & calcareous substance 
(called lithographic paper), 1n the eame manner as from 
stones in the process of } thography: 

Par, LE oci [L., equal.] .) A term applied to 
m two gs equal in value. In money matters, it 
Indicates the equality of one kind of money or property 
with another. Thus, when $500 stock is worth exactly 
$500 specie, the stock is said to be at par; that is, the 
purchaser ls required to give neither more nor less of 
the commodity with which he parts than the nominal 
equivalent of that which he uires. Thus, too, the 
par of exchange is the valo ol money in one place 
equal to a ps sum in another. In the exchange of 
money with forelgn countries, the person to whom a 
bill is payable is supposed to receive exactly the same 
amount as was paid to the drawer by the remitter; but 
this is not always the case with respect to the intrinsic 
value of the coins of different countries, which is owing 
to the fluctuation in the rates of exchange among the 
several countries und great trading cities. Infine, bills 
of exchange, stocks, &c., are at par when they sell 
for their nominal value; above par, when they sell for 
more; and below par, when they sell for less. 

Para, ( pah-raA',) [Pg., “father of waters,”] the name 
given formerly to the river Amazons (4. v.), but now 
confined to its 8. mouth or s&stuary, from 8. Lat. 19, 
W. Lon. 50? 30', a distance of 200 m. to the Atlantic. 
Its breadth fluctuates bet. 12 and 40 m., and it receives 
the Tocantins and other rivers. — A N.E. p. of Brazil, 


washed by the Atlantic. Area, 983,898 sq. m. Its sur- 
face forms ome of the great Brazilian plateaux; soil 
highly fertile and productive. C. Pará. . 320,000, — 


PARÁ, a seaport-city, C. of above p., at the embouchure 
of the estuary of same name, 200 m. W.N.W. of Maran- 
had; 8. Lat. 1? 30, W. Lon. 48° 22’ 33”, This is a finely 
built but unhealthy city, and forms the chief entrepót 
of the products of the Amazon Yalley, consequently 
its foreign commerce i extensive. Pep. 25,000. 
Parable, ( ‘a-bl.) [From Gr. parabolë, literally, a 
comparison.] A fable or allegorical représentation of 
something real or apparent in life or nature, from 
which a moral may be adduced for instruction... 
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Parabola, (po-4b ola. [Same deriv.) 
See Conics. 

Parabolism, (-rdb’o-lizm.) [Gr. parabello, I compare 
one thing with another.] (Alg.) The division of the 
terms of an equation by a known quantity that is in- 
volved or multiplied in the first term. 

Paraboloid, (-rib'o-loid.) [From Gr. parabolé, and 
eidos, form.] (Geom.) A solid figure traced ont by a 
parabola revolving round its principal axis. 

Paracelsus, ( pdr-ah-sél'siis,) a celebrated alchemist 
and empiric, 5. in Switzerland, 1493. He early adopted 
quackery as a profession, and, after making some alleged 
wonderful cures, became prof. of medicine at Basle in 
1546. He, while there, irstituted a system of medicine 
in opposition to those of Galen, Avicenna, Hippocrates, 
and Aristotle, and claimed to have discovered an es- 
sence, which he termed Elizir Vite, by means of which 
life could be indefinitely prolonged. P. mingled cabal- 
istic speculations and his peculiarlyfantastic pseudo-the- 
ology with a fair degree of medical and chemical knowl- 
edge, and founded a school of charlatans which exer- 
cised eonsiderable influence over medicine, physics, 
and mystical science, for more than a century after his 
death at Salzburg, in 1541. 

Paracentrie, (-s£n'trik.) [From Gr. para, and kentron, 
the middle.] (4st) The rate of motion at which a 
planet approaches nearly to, or recedes from, the sun, 
or centre of attfaction. 

Parachute, ( pdr'a-shoot.) [From Gr. para, against, 
and Fr. chute, a fall.] (Acrost.) A machine in the form 
of a large umbrella, intended to enable a person to de- 
soend from a balloon. While attached to the lower end 
of the balloon, it is closed, but it expands itself imme- 
diately when beginning to descend, on being liberated 
from that machine. 

Paraclete, ( par'ah-klét.) [From Gr. paraklétos, a sum- 
moning to one’s aid.) (Theol.) A biblical term applied 
to the Holy Spirit, and signifying the Consoler, the 
Comforter, the Mediator. In the times of the Early 
Church, the opinion obtained to some extent that 
Christ was to send the promised P. in the flesh; hence, 
several im postors, such as Manes, Montanus, &c., pre- 
tended to be this expected Intercessor. 

Paraerostie, (-krée'tik.) [From Gr. para, alongside 
of, akros, the outermost, and stichos, a line.] (Zit.) A 
poetical composition in which it is necessary that the 
first verse should contain in order all the letters with 
which the suceeeding verses commence. 

Paradigm, (pdr’a-dim.) [From Gr. paradeigma, a 
holding up to view.) (Gram.) An example of a verb 
conjugated in the several moods, tenses, and persons. 

Paradise, (pdr’a-dis.) [From Gr. paradeisos, a place 
of recreation.) A region of supreme felicity ; generally 
meaning the garden of Eden. When Christians use 
the word, they mean that celestial paradise, or place 
of pure and refined delight, in which the souls of the 
blessed enjoy everlasting happiness. 

Paradiseidze, ( pdr-a-dizh'ye-de.) (Zoöl.) The Bird of 
Paradise fam., comprising insessorial bi peculiar to 
New Guinea and adjacent islands, and distinguished for 
their wonderfully developed and beautiful plumage, 
The Emerald Bird of Paradise, Paradisea apoda, is 
about the size of the American Robin, maroon color, 
the top of the head and neck yellow, the throat and 
around the bill emerald. The sides of the tail have a 
splendid plume of long, loose feathers of a delicate 
yellow hue, and on either side of these are two slender 
shafts nearly two feet in length. 

Paradox, (pár'a-dóke.) [From Gr. paradozos, antago- 
nistic to opinion.] (Philos) A tenet or proposition 
seemingly contradictory or absurd, or contrary to re- 
ceived opinion, yet true and well-founded in fact. 

Parnfline, ( pir'df-fin. [From L. parum, little, and 
affinis, connected with.] (Chem.) One of the products 
obtained by the destructive distillation of coal, petro- 
leum, &c. It is a soft white substance without taste or 
emell, composed of carbon and hydrogen. It has a 
specific gravity of about ‘87, and its melting-point is 
about 112°, is not decomposed by distillation, burns 
with a clear white flame without smoke or residuum, 
and docs not stain paper. It dissolves easily in warm 
fat oils; also in cold essential oils, and in ether, but it 
resists the action of chlorine, strong acids, and caustic 
alkalies. This substance is manufactured into candles. 
P. oii ia the rectified product of the distillation of bitu- 
minous coal at a low —(—HÉ It is very fluid, has 
a pale yellow color, and is lighter than water. It has 
come into extensive use for illuminating purposes. 
Bolid paraffine can be obtained from it by the applica- 

P of cold rec "cuni AC " : Mat 
aragoge, ( pdr-a-goje.) [Gr., a moving alongside of. 
(Gram.) A adus of composition, by which the m a 
of a letter or syllable is made to the end of a word. It 
is used in forming the diminutives of most languages, 


a 


( Math.) | Paragon, ( 
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a-gón.) [From Gr. Fare pest, and adn, 

competition.] A model by way of distinction, imply- 
ing the highest degree `f excellence or perfection; 
thus we say, a paragon ot virtue, beauty, &c. 

Paragram, (pdra-grám.) [From Gr. paragramma, a 
comparing by writingalongsideof.] A pun, or play upon 
Rone; hence, a punster is often styled a paragram: 
mati 

Paragraph, (pdr'a-grdf.) [From Gr. para, beside of, 
and graphé,a writing; on account of the mark em- 
ployed in referring to it.) (Lit.) Any portion or sec 
tion of a piece of literary composition which relates toa 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or 
many. P, are generally denoted by a break in the 
lines; when a large quantity of matter is intended tc 
be compressed into a small space, they may be sepa 
rated by a dash, thus —. When used divisorily œ 
referentially, a P. is sometimes marked by the sign $4. 

Paraguay, (pah-rah-gwi’,) a republic of 8. America, 
situate bet. S. Lat. 179-279, and W. Lon. 549-589, and b 
N. by Brazil and Bolivia, E. by Brazil, S. by the Argen: 
tine Confederation, and W. by the latter and Bolivia. 
It is nearly oblong in form, has a length, N. to &, of 
abt. 460 m., and an area estim. at from 72,000 to 85,000 
sq.m. Its E.and N.E. parts are intersected by mown- 
tain-ranges, the chief being the Sierra Amambohy, and 
the Maracayou Mts. The remaining portions constitute 
& generally level surface, interspersed with marshes, 
and occasionally lakes, as those of Ypao and Napurus. 
These tracts are in many cases densely wooded; and in 
others form admirable pasture-lands. Nearly one-half 
of the country consists, in fact, of one or the other; — 
both being national property. P. is intersected through 
its centre, from N. to 8., by the river of same name, the 
E affinent of which is the Pilcomayo: on the S.W. the 

io Vermejo forms the Argentine frontier. The natu- 
ral products are very varied, but do not include the 
precious metals and other minerals common to the 8. 
Amer. Continent. There are but few manufs.; sugar, 
- rum, cotton, coarse woollen cloths, and leather being 
almost its only industrial products. P. is divided into 
25 depts. C. Asuncion. No official or other statistical 
returns are at present available. This country, discov- 
ered by Cabot in 1526, was ruled as an indep. state for 
nearly two centuries by the Jesuit missionaries. In 
1768 they were expelled, and the natives relapsed into 
their normal state of barbarism. In 1811, they freed 
themselves from Spanish control, and in 1817 made 
Francia dictator. He ruled P. with a hand of iron till 
1841, when Gen. Lopez assumed the presidency. In 
1862, the latter was s. by his son, Francis Solano Lopez 
(q. v.), who governed it till his death in 1870. (See AR- 
GENTINE CONFEDERATION and BRAZIL.) Population, 1576, 
293,844. — A great river of S. America, flowing into 
the Parana near Corrientes. It rises in Matto-Grosso, 
Brazil, in S. Lat. 139 30, W. Lon. 55° 51’, and takes a 
general 8. course of 1,800 m. Its waters, navigable for 
steamers to the mouth of its affluent the Cuyaba, were 

opened to foreign commerce in 1852. 

Parahyba, (peprabstah) in Brazil,a river rising in 
the Sierra de Bobarema, and emptying into the Atlan- 
tic in S. Lat. 79 8’, W. Lon. 84° 45’, after an E. by N. 
course of 270 m. — A town, C. of a p. of same name, 65 
m. from Pernambuco. Pop. 14,000, 

Paraleipsis, (-le-ip’sis.) (From Gr. paraleipsos, a 
passing over.) (Jhet.) A figure of speech, by which 
the orator pretends to ignore that which at the same 
time he really makes mention of. 

Parallax, (pdr'dl-liks.) [From Gr. parallazis, a pass- 
ing aside.] (Ast.) A «hange of place or aspect of a 
heavenly body ; thus Diurnal P. signifies the difference 
between the places of any celestial objects as seen from 
the surface and from the centre of the earth at the 
same instant. Annual P.isa change in the apparent 

lace of a heavenly body, caused by its being viewed 

rom the earth in different parts of its orbit. — ( Level- 
ling.) The anglecontained between the line of the true 
and that of the apparent level. 

Parallel, (pdr’dl-lél.) [From Gr. para, alongside of, 
and allèlois, one another.| (Geom.) A term which dese 
ignates such lines and planes as are everywhere equi- 
distant from each other: hence, the word is metapbori+ 
cally used to denote the continued comparison of twe 
objects, particularly in history. 

Parallelism, ( pdr'a-Ut-izm.) [From Gr. paralléloe.} 
(Ast) The situation of the earth's axis in its progress 
through its orbit. It is such, that 1f this axis is parallel 
to a given line in any one position, it will be parallel at 
the same time to any other position. This P. is the re- 
sult of the earth’s double motion, viz., round the sun 
and round its own axis, or of ita annual and diurnal 
motion; and we owe to it the vicissitudes of seasons and 
the inequality of day aud night. 
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Parallelogram, (-lZ'o-grám.) [From Gr. parallébs, 
and grammé, a line.) (Geom.) A plane figure bounded 
by four right lines, of which each oppia pair are 
parallel aud equal to one another. In common use, 
this term is upplied for quadrilateral figures of a greater 
length than breadth. 

Paon, Cpe » (-0-pi’péd,) or Parallelopipe- 

d 
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Gon, (-pip'e-dón.) [From Gr. parailelos.] (Geom.) A 
regular solid comprehended within six parallelograms, 
the opposite ones of which are similar, parallel, and 
equal to each other; or it is a prism whose base is a 
parallelogram. 

Paralogism, (pa-rdi'ojizm.) [From Gr. paralogizo- 
mat, I count wrong.] (Log.and Rhet.) A reasoning 
false in point of form —that is, in which & conclusion 
is drawn from premises which do not logically warrant 
it ;— opposed to syllogism, 

Paralysis, ( pa-rdi'e-sis,) or Patsy. [From Gr. paralyo, 
Irelax.] (Med.) A nervous disease, known by the loss 
or defect of the power of voluntary muscular motion in 
the whole body, or in a particular part. It appears 
under different forms; and may be a loss of the power 
of motion without a loss of sensation, or a loss of both. 
Sometimes it attacks the whole system ; at others, it 
affects one side of the body, when it is called hemiplegia ; 
and at others only a single member. It frequently pro- 
duces a distortion of the mouth, an indistinctness of 
speech, and an impaired intellect. A paralysis of any 
of the vital organs is attended with immediate death. 

Paramagnetiic. (Phys) See DIAMAGNETISM. 

Paramaribo, ( paA-rah-mah-re'bo,) a senport-city of 
8. America, C. of the Dutch colony of Guiana, on the 
Surinam river; N. Lat. 6° 49’, W. Lon. 55° 22", Pop. 


20,000. 

Parameter, Mer e rom Gr. paro, treo, I 
measure with.] (Math.) nic Sections, a constant 
line, otherwise called the latus rectum. In the parab- 
ola, it is a third proportional to the absciss and its cor- 
responding ordinate. In the ellipse and hyperbola, the 
P. of a diameter is a third proportional to that diame- 
ter and its conjugate, — Tho term also denotes the con- 
stant quantity which enters into the equation of a 
curve. 

Paramo, (pah-rah'mo.) [Sp.] (Geog.) In 8. America, 
the name of a mountainous tract, cevered with sparse 
and stunted trees, and generally bleak and cold. Bc- 
tween the tropics, they range from 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 
in altitude. 

Parana, ( pah-rah-nak',) a river of 8. America, which 
has its source in the p. of Minas-Gernes, Brazil, and 
joins the Uruguay to form tho Rio de la Plata, after a 
devious course of 2,100 m., during which it recelves the 
Paraguay, Urugnay, Parnahiva, &c. It is navigable to 
vessels of 714 ft. draught, to Corrientes, 600 m. m its 
embouchure.— A southern p. of Brazil, b. N, by the p. 
of Bað Paulo, and W. by Uruguay and Paraguay. Area, 
15,000 sq. m. Soil fertile. C. Curitiba. Jp. 90,000, 

Faranapūn, ( pdr-an-aA'gwah,) a seaport of Brazil, on 

o 


a bay same name, 170 m. S.W. of Santos. Pop. 
8,000. 
Parapet, (pdr'a-p/t.) [From It. 


paripa, a breast- 
work.) (Arch) A breastwork or low wall (Fig. 619), 








Fig. 519. — PARAPET, A. D. 1250. 


used to protect the ramparts of military structures, and 
the gutters, roofs, &c., of churches, houses, and other 
buildings. 

Paraphernalia, (.ftir-na'le-ah.) [From Gr. para, 
beside, and pherné, a dower.] (Law.) The goods which 
a wife brings with her at her marriage, or which she 
possesses beyond her dower or jointure, and which re- 
main at her disposal after her husband's death, They 
consist principally of apparel, jewels, and personal orna- 
ments suited to her condition in life. Nor can the hns- 
band bequeath such, though, during his life, he has 
power to dispose of them. 

Paraphrase, ( pir'a-fráz.) 


rom Gr. paraphrasis, an 
expreesing in other words.] 


Lü.) An explanation of 
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some text or passage in an author, in terms more cleat 
and ample than in the original: a free translation is 
frequently, though improperly, styled a P. 

Para zy egg eed) [Gr., a stroke given on one 
Miel (Med.) The loss of sensation and voluntary me- 
tion in the lower part of the body, in consequence of de 
structive discase in or injury to a part of tace d y cord, 

Parasceve, ( pdr-a-se've.) [From Gr. asker® a pro- 
paring.) Among the Jews, the sixth day of the week, 
or Friday,so called because, not being permitted to pre- 
pare their food on the Babbath-day, they provided and 
cooked it on the day previous. 

Paraselene, (pir-a-selne.) [Gr., beside the moon.] 
Ast.) A mock moon. The appearance of a luminous 
isc near the moon, due to the same cause as that which 

produces parhelia. 

Parasite, ( rae [From Gr. parasiteo, I cut with.] 
A common character in the Greek comedies; a low fel- 
low, who is ready to submit to any indignity, that he 
may be permitted to partake of a banquct, and who 
lives as much as possible at the expense of others. — 
(Zo)L) An animal which resides in or upon other ani- 
mals, deriving neurishment from its body, 

Parasitic, (pir--sitik.) (Bot) Growing into some 
other paan and deriving food from its juices. 

Parati, ( pah-rah’te,) a flourishing scaport of Brazil, 135 
m. E.N.E. of 8a0 Panlo. Pop. 10,000. 

Parbuck le, (pdr'bük-Kl.) (No) A mode of draw- 
ing up or lowering down an inclined plane any cylin- 
drical object, as a barrel or a heavy gun, without the aid 
of a crane or tackle. It consists in passing a stout rope 
round a post or some suitable object at the tap of the 
incline, and then doubling the ends under and over the 
object to be moved. This converts the cask or gun into 


a pulley in its own behalf, and limits the pressure at 
each end of the rope to one-fourth the weight of the 
object moved, as felt on the incline. By hauling in the 


ends equally, the cask ascends, or vice versd. 

Pnrere, (pdr'se.) (AMyth.) See FATES, 

Par’cels, (BILL or. (Com.) Same as Invoice, q. v. 

Parcener, (pir’sen-ir,) or Co-PARcENzR. [From L. 

‘soma, à person.) (Law.) A co-heir, or one who holds 
y descent from an ancestor in common with others. 

Parchment, (pahrtch'mnt.) (Fr. parchemin.] (Arts.) 
(Manuf.) The skins of sheep or goats, prepared in such 
& manner as to render them proper for writing upon. 
Vellum is a similar preparation from the skins of calve 
kids, and lambs. The P. used for drums is obtain 
from the skin of asses, calves, and wolves; that for bat- 
tledoors frem the skin of asses, and that for sieves from 
the skin of goats. P.is made by preparing the skins as 
if for tanning ; shaving down and pumicing them; then 
stretching and carefully drying them. When intended 
for the bookbinder, it is sometimes dyed green with 
verdigris. The use of P. is very ancient; the Hebrews had 
books written on the skins of animals in David's time, 
and Herodotus relates that the lonians, from the earliest 
period; wrot upon goat- and sheep-skin, from which the 

air had been merely scraped off. — VEGETABLE P. is a 
tough and durable paper possessing many of the qnali- 
ties of P., prepared by immersing ordinary unsized 
paper for a short time in strong sulphuric acid, and 
then washing it free of every trace of the acid. 

Paré, AMBROISE, (pah-ra’,) French surgeon, B. at Caval, 
1509, became the most eminent practitioner of his time 
as surgeon-in-ordinary to henry IT., Francis 11., Charles 
IX., and Henry IlI; was protected by the latter during 
the Massacre of Rt. Bartholomew (P. being a Protestant); 
and first introduced the ligature of arteries in lieu of 
cauterization. D. 1590. 

Paregoric, ( pár-egórik.) (From Gr. parégorikos, as- 
suaging.] (Med.) A medicine which serves as an ana- 
dyne to pain. 

Parembole, ( pa-r^m'ból.) [Gr. an inserting between.] 
(Rhet.) A figure of speech by which a paragraph is in- 
troduced in the middle of a sentence, for the purpose 
of elucidation : — it is otherwise called paremptosts. 


Parenchyma, ( pa-réngk-ki'mah.) ( Anat.) Lunes. 
Parent, (parènt) [From L. rmn poris I bring 
forth.] ( . A term of relationship applicable to 


those from whom we immediately receive our being. 
Parents, by the law of the land, as well as by the law 
of nature, are bound to educate, maintain, and defend 
their children, over whom they have a legal as well as 
a natural power; they likewise have interests in the 
profits of their children's labor, during their nonage, 
in case the children live with nnd are provided for by 
them; yet the P, has no interest in the real or personas 
estate of a child, otherwise than as his guardian. The 
laws relating to the mutual rights and duties of parents 
&nd children are a very important part of every 

and have n very intimate connection with the state 
society and with civil institutions. 


— 
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Farenthesis, "-els.) Hrs Gr. ih. 
mi, I put in besi e] (Rhet.) A figure by which a few 
erds are inserted iu a sentence to explain some por- 


tion of it. All kinds of parentheses may be removed 
without rendering the sentence grammatically incor- 
rect. The ancients placed in parentheses many things 
which we put in explanatory notes. 

Parhelion, ( &'le-ün,) pl. PARHELIA. [Gr., literally, 
beside the sun.) (Ast.) mock sun. It is due to ‘he 
same phenomena of refractioh as those which produco 
halos and paraselenz, Sometimes a white band parallel 
to the horizon is seen crossing the sun, and possessing 
about the width of its disc, At each extremity is & 
luminous image of the sun, sometimes col like 
halos. Tangent circles sometimes proceed from these 
discs. Mariotte considered that all these phenomena 
are due to refraction through crystals of ice, and calcu- 
lation appears to confirm this view. 

Paria, (Gulf of,) ( pah’re-ah,) an inlet of the Carib- 
bean bet. the mainland of S. America and the island 


of Trini and connecting with the before-named sea 
by four openings called the Dragon's Mouths, Its length 
is abt. 100 m.; width, 13 m. 


Partah, ( pa're-ah.) [From Hind. paháriy?.] In India, 
one of a degraded tribe of natives, who live by theme 
selves in the suburbs of towns, and in the country dists.4 
build their houses apart from the villages, and are de- 
prived of caste, strictly speaking. In cities, they dare 
net pass through the streeta where the Brahmins live, 
nor enter a temple of the superior castes, They are 
prohibited from all approach to anything pure, and are 

Pg mque to hein of wit labor. (fn) A 
arian, (pa're-dn.) rom Paros, q. v.] in. 
fine kind of ceramic clay, used in the fabrication of 
statuettes, cameos, &c, — P. MARBLE. (Nin) Seo MARBLE, 

Paridæ, (pa-ride.) (Zodl.) The Titmouse fam., com- 
prising birds which have the bill short, straight and 
conical, the wings short, and tail long. The Black-ca 
titmouse, or Chickadee, Purus atricapillus of Eastern N. 
America, is 6 inches long, the back brownish ashy, 
under pu whitish, top of the head black, and the 
sides of the head white. The Blue-gray Gnat-catcher, 
Polioptila cerulea of N. Amere 
ica, is abt. 4 inches long ; leade 
colored above, white beneath. 
The Pendulous Titmouse, 
rr AR pendulinus (Fig. 
520), derives its name from its 

sile purse-like or flaske 
ike nest, generally suspend- 
ed at the end of some willow 
twig or other flexible branch 
of a tree that overhangs the 
water. Thisskilfully wrought 
habitation is woven from the 
eotton-like wool or down of 
the willow or lar, with an 
opening in the side for the 
ingress and the egress of the 
&rtificers and their young; 
and it is generally so placed as to droop over the brink 

Pad Me y or Petit) Pon 

rietal, (pa-ri' 4 L. parietalis, belonging 
to walls.) (Anat.) The g bones are two arched bones 
situated on each side of the superior part of the cra- 
nium. They are thicker above than below; but are 
somewhat thinner, and at the same time more equal 
and smooth, than the other bones of the cranium, In 
new-born infants the ossa parietalia are separated from 
the middle of the divided os frontis by a portion of the 
cranium then unossified, —( Bot.) Growing to the walls 
or interior surface of an ovary. 

Parictarin, (pa-ri-e-ta're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Urticaceæ. P, Pennsylvanica, the common Pellitory 
or Hammer-wort, is a rough, pubescent annual herb, 
found jin ee rcg in the Eastern, Middle, and 
Northwestern States, P. officinalis, the Wall Pellitory, 
$ by, many regarded as a valuable diuretic and lithon- 

ptice. 

Parima, (Sierra.) (pah-re’mah,) an offshoot of the 
Pacaraima Mts., Venezuela, bet. S. Lat. 40-69 30’, W. 
Lon. 64°-67°, It forms the source of the Orinoco, and 
culminates in Mt. Maravaca, 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

Paring, (pdring. [From pare.) (Agric) The act 
or operation of slicing off the surface of pasture-land for 
converting it into arable soil. 

Parini, GIUSEPPE, ‘ne,) nn Italian satirical poet, 
B. in the Milanese, 1729; n. 1799. Il Giorno is his pp. 


work. 
Paris, (pdr'ls.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of Priam, whose 
t on Mount Ida, in favor of the beauty of 


enus (to whom he awarded the golden le, rather 
them to Juno or Minerva), obtained for him the promise 
ag 





Fig. 520, 
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of Helen, whom he afterwards carried off frem the 

house of her husband, In the Trojan War, to which 

this gave rise, he was not distinguished; but the death 
of Achilles is ascribed to him, And he is said to have 
died of a wound from one of the arrows of Philoctetes. 

aris, MarTHEW, an English chronicler B. 1215; D. 

1259, Under the patronage of Henry IL, he wrote the 

important works entitled Historia Major Anglie, and 
Historia Minor Angliw — both authorities on early Eng- 
lish history. 

Paris, ( pár'is ; Fr. pron. pdr'e,) (anc. Lutetia,) a mage 
nificent city of Europe, C. of the republic of France, 
occupying, with its suburbs, the major part of the dent. 
Seine, and intersected by the river of that name; N, 
Lat. 48° 50 13", E. Lon. 2° 20 24”, It stands in the 
centre of an amphitheatre, so to speak, which on the 
N. and N.E. is backed by considerable hilly elevatio: 
and is surrounded by a line of fortifications connect 
by a chain of forts Divided by the Seine into two 
sections, the larger amd more modern of which lies N. 
of that river, P. altogether nbsorbs an area of about 14 
eq. m. On the Jargest of several small islands eme 
braced by the Seine, is built the Cité, the most ancient 
part of the old cap. "The city is, for electoral and mu- 
nicipal DErposes divided into 20 arrondissements, each 
containing 4 quartiers. Surrounding it are fine, broad 
thoroughfares adorned with trees, known as boulevards, 
and dating their development to the improvements 
effected in the French metropolis during the reign of 
Napoleon III. FP. is essentially the most striking of 

ropean cities, from an architectural point of view, 
In the limits of this article it is impossible to do more 
than cursorily make mention of its chief public edifices 
and most characteristic features, N. of the Reine are the 
palaces ef the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Palais Royal, and 
the Elysée; the Palais de l'Industrie (where was held 
the Exposition of 1867), the Bourse, the Hotel de Ue 
the Grand Opera and principal theatres, the Church 
the Madeleine, &c.; in the Cité are the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame and the Palais de Justice; 8. of the river 
the palace and gardens of the Luxembourg, Invalides, 
Pantheon, Hotel Dieu, Palais Legislatif, Palais of the 
Legion of Honor, the College of ce and the t 
schools of Jaw, medicine, and the military art. Here 
too is the Jardin des Plantes. The pP. squares are the 
Places de la Concorde, Vendôme, Royal, des Victoires, 
Carrousel, and that of the Opera. In the S.W. section of 
the city is the Champ de Mars (q.*.) ; in the W. the mag- 
nificent promenade called the Champs Elysées, and the 
Bois de Boulogne. The manuf. interests of P. are of 
high importance, embracing as they do nearly all the 
artistic fabrications that conduce to the comfort anå 
buxury of life. It connects by railroad with the lead- 
ing citles of Europe. — Originally a Roman station, P. 
became, in 508, the cap. of the Frankish kingdom, and 
during the reign of Henry IV. was greatly enlarged 
and beautified; still more so was this the case under 
Louis XIV. It was left, however, to Napoleon III. to 
place it first and foremost among European cities in 
respect of architectural improvement and embellish- 
ment; that sovereign may, in fact, be styled the creator 
of the Paris of to-day. The chief event in the modern 
history of Paris was its siege by the German army, which 
begam on Sept. 15th, 1870, and lasted 136 days. The 
Parisians, notwithstanding the sufferings entailed upon 
them by famine in its most utter sense, as well as by 
the absolute deprivation of fuel during an exception- 
ally cold winter, defended their city until the last ex- 
tremity of human endurance, resisting the enemy so 
long as a piece of bread and a hope of outside help was 
left to them; both failing at the same moment, Jan. 
28, 1871, the besieged besought an armistice, which 
was accorded by the beleagrering army. Indepen- 
dent of the actual loss of lives killed in the defence, 
hunger, cold, and disease took away 72,523 Parisians, 
The city was laid under a contribution of 200,000,000 
francs, which she agreed to pay, upon condition that 
the German army should not enter beyond the pre- 
eincts of the Champs Elysées, on her W. oute 
The second siege of Paris within the same year, of 
that conducted by the Army of Versailles against 
the insurgent Communists (see COMMUNE oF PARIS), 
commenced on March 22d, 1871, and terminated by the 
victory gained by the former on May 28th. But that 
victory cost patriotic France the lives of several thou- 
sands of men, and P. some of the noblest of her na- 
tional monuments, destroyed by the Communist mob 
enraged by defeat. Simultaneously did they set fire 
to the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, and the Palace of Justice, besides the Arsena! 
the Court of Accounts, the Palace of the Legion 
Honor, the Hotel of the Ministry of Finance, £c. And 
of all these fine edifices, only one, the Louvre (save itf 
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rich library), was saved from utter destruction! Since Farms, (pdrmah,) a b T3 former 


the restoration of peace and order, workmen have 
busily employed in restoring as fast as possible those 
architectural ornaments wrecked by a spirit of sav- 
age incendiarism, so that P. is rapidly reassuming the 
appearance she wore prior to the calamitous and rashly 
entered into war of 1870-71. Pop. (1888) 2,569,023. 

París, in Canada W.,a town of Brant co., on Grand 
River, 72 m. N.N.W. of the Falls of Niagara.—In Tili- 
nois, & town, C. of Edgar co., abt. 114 m. E. of the city 
of Springfield.—In Aentucky, a town, C. of Bourbon 
co., 40 m. E. of Frankfort. 

Parish, (pár/ish.) [From Gr. paroikía, a neighbor- 
hood.) (Eccl. Law.) The circuit of territory placed 
under the spiritual charge of a minister of the church for 
the care of souls therein. In England, a dist., assigned 
to a ehurch either from time immemorial or by act of 
parliament. — In Louisiana, a division of the State, cor- 
responding with what are called counties in the other 
States, aod districts in 8. Carolina. 

Park, (pahrk.) [From A. 8. pearruc.] Originally, a 
large tract of land enclosed for the maintenance and 
custody of beasts of the chase; in its more modern ap- 
plication, any considerable extent of woodland and pas- 
ture surrounding a gentleman's country-seat, or within 
the precincta of a town or city, serving for purposes of 
ornament and decoration; as the Park of ersailles, in 
France; Regent Park,in London; the Central Park in 
New York; and Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. — 
(Mi) A È. of Artillery, the whole train of ordnance 
belonging to an army or division of troops encamped or 
in the field. It is formed in lines; the guns in front, 
behind them are the ammunition-wagons, while the 
third line consists of the pontoons, tumbrils, &c. 

Park, Muxao, an African explorer, B. near Selkirk, 
Scotland, 1771, He left England in 1795 to investigate 
the course of the Niger, and ascended that river to 
bammakoo. He perished ina second similar expedi- 
tion, 1805, Wis Travels in the Interior of Africa (1799) is 
a work which has been repeatedly republished, 

Parks, National and State, A number of tracts 
of land bave recently been set aside for preservation 
in this country for the various reasons (f attractive 
svenery, military fame, protection of water supply, etc. 
These include such places of interest as the Yosemite 
and Yellowstone valleys, the Mariposa grove of big 
.rees, and the Gettysburg and Chickamaugua battle- 
fields. Other parks are projected in the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the preservation of great tracts of fine timber 
land, at the headwaters of rivers. Of State parks may 
be mentioned the Niagara and Adirondack reservations 
in N. Y., and the Itasha Lake Park in Minnesota, 

Parker, Tieovone, ( pdr'kür,) an eminent American 
theologian aud philosopher, B. in Mass., 1810; D, at 
Rome, 1860. 

Parkman, Francis, ( pdrk’mdn,) an American anthor, 
B. in Boston, 1823. His pp. works are: The California 
and Oregon Trail (1819); History of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac (1851); The Pioneers of France in the New World 

1865); The Jesuits in North America (1866); and The 
iscovery of the Great West aim 

Parliament, (pdr'le-mènt.) [Fr., from Low L. 
mentum, a conference.) g -) In England, the grand 
assembly of the Three Estates of the Realm, or the 
great council of the nation, consisting of the Sovereign, 
Lords, and Commons, which forms the legislative 
branch of the govt. The word P. was introduced into 
England under the Norman kings, succeeding to the 
vittenagemote or meeting of the wise men of the Saxons, 
A P. is called by a writ or letter from the sovereign, 
directed to each lord, summoning him to appear; and 
by writs sent by the lord chancellor, under the Great 
Seal, commanding the sheriffs of each county to take 
the necessary steps for the election of members for the 
county and the boroughs contained jn it. P. must be 
held at least once every three years; but as the mutiny 
act, land-tax and malt act, are passed only for a single 
year, its meetings are of necessity annual. On the day 
appolhted for the opening of P., the sovereign sits in the 
House of Lords under a canopy, dressed in rebes, as are 
all the lords in theirs, and the Commons being sum- 
moned to the bar of that House, the sovereign addresses 
both Houses on the state of public affairs The Com- 
mons are then reqnired to choose a speaxer which of- 
ficer being presented to and approve? vy tne sovereign, 
the latter withdraws, the Coramous retire to their own 
House, and the business of P. Legins, — (Fr. Hist.) Be- 
fore the first Revolution, tne term P. was applied to the 
oor judicial courts of tne country, as well as de- 

iberative assemblies, 

Parliamentarians, (-mn-a're-dnz.) (Eng. Hist.) 
An epithet given to those who sided with the Parlia- 
ment against Charles [., the adherents of the latter 
being known as Royalists, 
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duchy of N. Italy, 

t. N. Lat. 449 20/-45° n. 9? 23-109 40’, b. N. by 
Lombardy, E. by Modena, and &.and W. b gren i 
Area, 3,766 sq. m. Surface diversified, with a fertile 
soil, watered by the Po and other rivers. This p. after 
the fall of the Roman empire became aunexed to the 
Lombardy kingdom, then taken by Charlemagne, and 
incorporated with the Holy See in 774. In 1543, it be- 
came, along with Piacenza, elevated into a duchy under 
the rule of the Farnese family; and, in 1815, was re- 
constituted in favor of Maria Louisa, empress of Na- 
poleon I., with a reversion in favor of the Duke ot 
Lucca. In 1859 the dynasty of the latter was de- 
throned, and the country prog Arar incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy in 1860. Pop. 256,029. — A 
fortif. city, C. of above p.,72 m. S.E. of Milan, with some 
fine public buildings, and manufs. of textile goods, lace, 
cutlery, glass, and musical instruments. Pop. 47,067. 

Parmenides, ( pár-mn'e-deez,) a Grecian philosopher 
of the Eleatic Bc ool, flourished during the 4th cent. 

Parmesan, ( pdr-me-zdn’.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. 
of Parma, Italy ; «lso, used adjectively, anything which 
has reference to the p. or city of that name. 

Parnahiba, (pdr-nah-e'bah,) or PARANAHIBA, a river 
of Brazil, having its source in 8. Lat. 119, W. Lon. 47°, 
and emptying into the Atlantic, in abt. 8. Lat. 2° 50’, 
W. Lon. 41° 35’, after a course of abt. 750 m. 

Parnassus, (-»dssüs) (Anc. Geog.) A celebrated 
Greek mountain, in Phocis, situate to the N.W. of Mt. 
Helicon, in N. Lat. 38? 35/ 57”, E. Lon. 22° 27' 36". The 
highest of its three summits has an altitude of 8,068 
ft., and on its W. slope was Delphi, famous for its 
oracle, and also the Castalian fount. The highest 
peak was held sacred to Bacchus, and the rest to Apollo 
and the Muses— whence the saying of young poets 
“climbing Parnassus.” 

Parody, ( pdr'o-de.) [Gr. parddeo, I sing with certain 
chanzes.] (Lit. A kind of writing in which the words 
of an author or his thoughts are, by some slight altera- 
tions, adapted to a different purpose; or it may be de- 
fined, a poetical pleasantry in which the verses of some 
author are, by way of ridicule, applied to another object ; 
or a serious work is turned ínto burlesque by affecting 
to observe the same rhymes, words, ind cadences. 

Parol, (pdr‘dl.) [From Fr. pore) (Law.) A term 
designating what js done by oral declaration, as parol 
evidence, i. e. evidence which is testimony by word of 
mouth, in contradistinction to written evidence. 

Parole, ( pah-ról'.) [Fr., a pos] (Mil.) A promise 
given by a prisoner of war, when suffered to be at large, 
to the effect that he will return at a time appointed, 
WU he shall have previously been discharged or ex- 
changed. 

Paroquet, ( pdr-o-két’,) or PARRAKERT. (Zodl.) A dis~ 
tinctive appellation for a group of Asiatic and Austra. 
lian birds, SUD Heder the gen. Palwornis, fum. Psiltacid æ, 
which are smaller than the common Parrots, and have 
larger tails. 

Paros, ( pa'rds,) one of the islands of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, b m. W. of Naxia; N. Lat. 87°, E. Lon. 26° 11", 

n antiquity, it was noted for its fine marble, and in 
sculpture. C. Nnussa. . 6,000. 

Parotid Gland, ( pa-roót u) [From Gr. parótis, the 
gland beside the ear.) (Anat.) A large conglomerate 
and salivary gland, situated under the ear, between the 
maxillary process of the temporal bone and the angle 
of the lower jaw. The excretory duct of this gland 
opens in the mouth, and is called, from its discoverer, 
the Stenonian duct. 

Paroxysm, (pår'ðks-izm.) [From Gr. parorysmes, an 
inciting to violence.) (Afd.) A fit of higher excite- 
ment or violence in a disease that has remissions or 
intermissions; as, the uec km of a fever. 

Parricide, (pdr're-sid.) [From L. pater, father, and 
cwdo, to kill.) (Law.) A person who feloniously slays his 
father,or any near relation, By the Roman law P. was 
punished in a severer manner than other kinds of homi- 
cide, After being scourged, the delinquent was sewed up 
in a Jeathern sack, with a live dog, a cock, a viper, and 
an ape, and then cast into the sea. Solon made no law 
against P., supposing it impossible that any one should 
be guilty of so unnatural a crime ; nor had the Romana 
any law against it originally. We treat itas any other 
murder; but, in some German states, the P. is put te 
death with exquisite tortures. 

Parrot, (pdr’rot.) (Zodl.) See PsrTTACIDAR. 
Parrsborough, ( párz'bro,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, 
Colchester co., 60 m. N. by W. of Halifax. Pop. 1,000. 
Parry, Sir WILLIAM EDWARD, (pdr’re,) an English ex- 
plorer, B. ai Bath, 1790; n. 1865. After accompanying 
Mir John Ross as second in command in an expedition 
for the discovery of the N.W. Passage, fn 1815, he, iu 
following years, conducted several expeditions fitted eut 
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for the same purpose, and in 1827 sueceeded in reach- 
ing the highest polar lat. ever attained — 829 46’, 

Parsees’. (Ethnol.) Sco GUEBRES. 

Parsley, (pdrs'le.) (Bot.) See PETROSFLINUM. 

Parsnip, (pársnip.) (Bol) Sco PASTINACA. 

Parson, (pdr’sn.) (From L. persona.) (Eccl) In its 
most general sense, a clergyman of whatsoever reli- 
gious denomination; more strictly, the rector, vicar, or 
incumbent of a parish, who has the parochial charge 
or cure of souls, A parsonage signifies the dwelling- 
house (with or without glebe) of the officiating minis- 
ter of a parish. In the U. States, it is the house and 
glebe appropriated to the residence and support of the 
iucumbent or permanent pastor of a churcb or religious 
community. 

Part, (pdrt.) [From L. pars] (Math.) That portion 
of a given quantity, which, when taken a certain num- 
ber of times, will exactly constitute the units of such 
quantity; as, 2 is a part of 10; — it is the converse of 
multiple, q. v. 

Parted, ( pired,) or Partite, [Same deriv.] (Bot) 
A leaf is so styled when its segments extend very 
nearly to the base of the blade, or the midrib. 

Parterre, (pdr-tdr’.) [Fr, from L. par, equal, and 
terra, the earth.] (Gardening.) A method by which a 
flower-garden is laid out in beds of various geometrical 
or fanciful forms. — ( Theat.) Same as PARQUET, q. e. 

Parthenogenesis, ( pdr-the-no-jin'e-sis.)_ [From Gr. 
parthénos, a virgin, and genesis, generation.] (Physiol.) 
A term invented by Professor Owen to indicate propa- 

ation by self-splitting or self-dividing, by budding 
rom without or within, and by any mode save by the 
act of impregnation; the parthenogenetic individuals 
being sexless or virgin females, Sce ALTERNATION OF 
GENERATION, 

Parthenon, (pdr'henón.) [Gr., one of the names 
of Minerva.] (Gr. Antiq.) The temple of Minerva at 
Athens; one of the most celebrated of the Greek tem- 
ples, aud usually regarded as the most perfect specimen 
of Greek architecture. Many of the sculptures have 
been brought to England, and are now in the British 
Museum, where they form, with some ether remains of 
antiquity, the collection termed the Elgin Marbles, 

Parthenope, Beard eo) (Myth.) One of the syrens 
who, from despair of being unable to charm Ulysses, 
threw herself into the sea. 

Parthia, ( pdr'the-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of W. 
central Asia, b. N Hyrcania, 8. by Caramania De- 
serta, and W. by Media. Its C. was Hecatompylon. 
During the zenith of its power, P, extended N. from 
the Caucasus to the Erythræan Sea 8., and from the 
Indus to the Tigris E.and W. Its people were a Scy- 
thían race, essentially warlike, and the finest horsemen 
of the anc. world. Incr becoming subject to Persia, 
P. became a Macedonian satrapy, next a Syrian p., till, 
in 256 B.c., its people recovered their independen: 
and established an empire which, under the dynasty o 
the Arsacidm, existed till 226 A. D., and which extended 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the Oxus to 
the Persian Gulf. Ultimately, P. became absorbed into 
the Persian empire of the Sussanid@ dynasty. 

Partialist, ( pirshál-is) (Theol.) A believer in the 
doctrine of atonement as having application to the 
elect only. 

Participle, ( pdr'tesipl.) [From L. particeps, sharing.] 
(Gram.) A word so named because, in certain lan- 
guages, it participates in the nature both of a noun and 
a verb; being variable through the genders, numbers, 
&ud cases, like the former, and regarding time, action, 
&c. like the latter. P. sometimes lose the properties 
of a verb, and become adjectivea; as, it is a thing of 
amazing absurdity; she is a woman of noted beauty. 
In English there are two P.— the present and past ; the 
former ending in ing, the latter in en, ed, d, or t, 

Particle, ( pár'teil) [From L. partícula, a small part.] 

Phys.) One of those minute atoms or portions of à 

y, the aggregation of which constitutes the whole 
mass or substance. —(Gram.) A part of speech which 
is capable of any inflection; as the preposition, conjunc- 
tion, &c. The term is, however, more accurately ap- 
plied to those minor words which impart perspicuity 
and precision to a sentence, but respecting whose exact 
use grammarians are not agreed. Thus, in English, 
now, then, truly, &c. It is also used to indicate those 
words which are termed enclitics, and which cannot be 
used se tely, but must be joined with another word; 
as the; g. soever in whatsoever, the Lat. que in virum- 
que, &c. 

Partisan, ( pdr’te-zdn.) [From L. pars, partis, a part. 
(Mil) Same er fter v.— ( Pol.) One who steadily 
adheres to a political party er faction. 

Partite, (pár'tit.) [From L. partitus, a dividing.) (Bot.) 
Divided, or cleft nearly to the base; thus, partitions are 
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tha deepest divisions into which a leaf can be cut with- 
out becoming compound, 

Partition, (-tish’in.) [Rame deriv.] (Arch) A wall 
which serves to divide one reom of a house from 
another; in ships, it is termed a bulkhead. — ( Mus.) A 


score. — (Law.) The division of an estate apportiona- 
ble between two or more persons conjointly interested. 
Par'titive. (Gram.) e as DISTRIBUTIVE, q. v. 


Partnership, ( pdrnur-ship. (Law.) The associa- 
tion of two or more persons for the prosecution of affy 
trade, manufacture, or commercial enterprise, at their 
joint expense. In this case the connection is formed 
by contract; each partner furnishing such a part of the 
capital stock, and being entitled to such a proportional 
share of profit, und subject to such a proportional share 
of loss as may be agreed upon; or one or more of the 
partners furnishing money or stock, and the others 
contributing their services, A P. or association of this 
kiud is a standing or permanent company, and is de 
nominated a firm or house. There is no particular form 
of contract necessary for P., nor even a writing. If no 
period has been fixed for its dissolution, any one part- 
ner may dissolve it; and if a period has been fixed, it 
will be dissolved, in the absence of a proviso to the con- 
trary, by the bankruptcy, attainder, death, or, in the 
case of a female, the marriage of a partner; but, so far 
as the public is concerned, notice must be given that it 
has been dissolved. The P. will be bound by the en- 

ments of any partner, acting with reference to the 
oint business. By means of the act called incorpora- 
tion, or by registration as a “limited” company, the 
shareholders im a splot stoke company may protect 
theinselves from all liability beyoud the amount of their 


shares, 
Partridge, (pirirg.) [Fr. perdriz.] (Zodl.) See Per- 


_ DICIDA. 
Esriridpe-Yeriy. (Bot.) See GAULTHERÍA. 
artridge-wood. (Bo.) The very pretty hard- 


wood of certain 8. American and West Indian trees, one 
of which is supposed to be Andira inermis. It is usu- 
lly of a reddish color, in various shades from light to 
ark, the shades being mingled in thin streaks. Its 
chief use is for cabinet-work. 

Party, (pdr’te.) [From L. pars, is, a part.) p 
A number of persons combined for the purpose of pro- 
moting, by their joint endeavors, their own views, ace 
cording to some principles on which all of them are 

;—it differs from faction, inasmuch that it im- 
plies a less dishonorable association of persons, or more 
justifiable designs.—(Mil.) A small detachment of 
men sent upon any particular duty; as, a foraging 
party.—(Her.) The division of a field by a line run- 
ning in the direction of an ordinary: thus, party per 

le, party per fesse, &c. 
as, ( paw.) [Fr.] A step; thus, in music, the pas re- 
double, that is, a quickstep played by military bands. 

Pascagoula Bay and River, ( piskah-goo'lah,) in 
Mississippi. The bay is an inlet of the Mexican Gulf, 
Jackson co., and receives tlie river, which is formed in 
reque co. by the junction of the Leaf and Chickasah- 


way. 
Pascal, BraisE, (pds'kdl) an illustrious French phi- 
losopher and mathematician, B. in Auvergne, 1623, He 
early displayed astonishing mental precocity, and at 
the age of 16 wrote a treatise on conie sections which 
elicited the surprise of Descartes. Thenceforward he 
devoted his whole life to scientific pursuits, and, in 1654, 
he entered the cloister of Port-Royal, a$ an affiliated 
member of the Jansenist party. D. 1662, The labors 
of P. were multifarious; he exploded the antiquated 
theory that * nature abhors à vacuum" by proving by 
barometric experiments the theory of atmospheric 
pressure; and in his philosophical writings displayed 
such powers of profound and condensed thought, ex- 
pressed in a style of rhetoric that has hever been sus 
, that he is credited, says Hallam, “by having, ix 
is Provincial Letters, done more to ruin the name of 
Jesuit than all the controversies of Protestantism or all 
the fulminations of the Parliament pf Paris.” His 
Thoughts (1670) are by many critics ranked even higher 
in point of excellence than the Letters. 
Paschal, (pds’kdl.) [From Heb. pfsach, the Püssover.] 
That which has reference to the Passover, ot to Easter. 
Pas'clial I., Pope, s. Stephen V.817, crowned the Em- 
ror Lothaire, and D. in 824. — P. IT. ( Rainiere) s. Urban 
I. in 1099, and conceded, after an obstinate resistance, 
the right of investiture to thé Emperor Henry V. D. 
1118. — P. ITI. (Guido de Crema), an anti-pope, elected 
in 1165 in opposition to Alexütider III, received recoge 
nition by the Emperor Frederick X, and p. in 1168. 
Pasco, or Cerro DE Pasco, ( pds'ko;) a mitiirig-towh of 
Pern, ©. of p. of same name, dept. Junin, 139 in. N.E, 
of Lima, Bip. 10,000. 
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e-Calais, ( paw-de-kdl'a) a N. dept. of France, 
b. N. by the Strait of Dover, 8. by the dept. Somme, 
and W. by the English Channel, Area, 2,624 sq. m. 
Surface generally elevated, and soil fertile. C. Arras. 
Pop. 149,777. 

Pasiphaë, ( a-e.) (Myth) The wife of Minos, 
3 nina (pede rei dd.) [F tilated stat 

P: uinade, n- rom à mu statue 
at Home named Pusquin, anciently used for pasting 
satires upon.] (Lit) A lampoon, squib, or written 
satire. 

Pasquotank, Apatkno tenes in N. Carolina, a N.E. 
co., washed by Albemarle Sound; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Elizabeth City. Pop. 8,131. 

Pass, (pds.) [From L. passus] (Mil) A narrow defile 
which renders entrance into a country difficult for an 
army.—(Fencing.) A thrust intended to pierce an ad- 
versary. — P. or ARMS. (Chiv.) A bridge, road, or other 
narrow p e undertaken to be defended by knights in 
days of old. They who held a pass hung up their arms 
on trees, poles, columns, &c., erected for that purpose ; 
and such as were disposed to dispute the pass touch: 
one of the pieces of armor with his sword or lance, a 
challenge which the other was bound to accept. 

lp (paraj. [From L. passus, a step.) (Mus.) A 
succession of sounds, forming a member or phrase in a 
composition. 

Passaic, (passo ik,) in New Jersey, a river which, 
rising in Morris co., embouches into Newark Bay bet. 
Hudsou and Essex cos., after a ceurse of 100 m.— A 
N.N,E. co., b. on New York; area, 270 sq. m. ; C. Pater- 


son. 

Passamaquoddy ( -mah-kwód'de) Bay, an 
inlet of the N. Atlantic, bet. Maine and New Brunswick, 
and the receiver of the St. Croix river. Length 15 m., 


mean width 10 m. 

Passant, ( sdnt.) (Her. A term designative of 
& lion or other animal in an escutcheon, represented 
as walking leisurely. When walking with his head 
affronté, or looking full-faced, it is termed passant 


gardant. 

Passau, (pdssow,) a fortif. town of Bavaria, at the 

Junction of the Inn and Danube, 92 m. E.N.E. of Munich. 
ere a treaty was concluded in 1552, which secured to 
German Protestants full religious rights. Pop. 18,300, 

Pass’-book. (Com. A book in which a tradesman 
enters each item of goods bought on credit, and then 
passes it to his customer to serve. 

Pas’seng. (Zovl.) See Capra. 

Passenger-pigeon, ( pds'sčwjūr.) (Zo5l.) Bee Co- 

Pass-parole, (-pa-rõl.) (Mil) A command given at 
the ined of an army, 2a communicated by word of 
mouth to the rear. 

Passe-partout, ( pidse-pdr-too’.) (Fr.] A master-key, 
or a key that will open several or all of the locks be- 
longing to the samo house, room, or piece of furniture. 
—( Fine Arts.) In engraving, & plate or piece of wood 
tlie centre of which has been removed for the insertion 
of a work of art, and the frame or border suitably deco- 


rated. 

IPassiflornacese, ( pas-se-flo-ra'se-e.) (Bot.) The Pas- 
sion-flower fam., an order of plants, all, Violales. They 
are herbs or shrubs, often climbing, with alternate, 
stipulate or exstipulate leaves; and are natives chiefl 
of the warm climates in America, and in the E. and W. 
Indies. The typical gen. Passiflora has axillary flowers, 
supported peduncles; the calyx is widely spreading, 
and divi into ten parts. To the base of the calyx t 
attached an interior crown, composed of a great num- 
ber of filaments. The P, cwrulea, or blue-rayed com- 
mon palmated Passion-flower, has long slender stalks, 
ascending, upon any support by their claspers, thirt 
or forty feet high, with one large palmated leaf at eac 
joint, and at the axillas large spreading flowers, with 
whitish-green petals, and a blue radia nectarium — 
succeeded by large, oval, yellowish fruit. It flowers 
from July until October; the flowers are very large and 
conspicuous, and their composition is exceedingly cu- 
rious and beautiful; but they are only of one day's du- 
ration, generally opening about 11 or 12 o'clock, and 
gradually closing the next day, when they assume a 
decayed appearance, and new flowers succeed. 

PAM Pen, ( pds'/sing-,) the bell that is tolled im- 

y after a person's death; it was originally 
called the soul-bell, because formerly superstitiously 
sounded to drive away uny evil spirit that might seek 


to take ion of the sow of the moribund. — P.-note, 
(Mus) A note intervening between two alien chords, 
und serving to assist the progression. 


Passion-flower, ( ‘iiu-.) (Bot) See PASSIFLO- 
RACEA, 
Passive, (pdeeiv.) [From L. passiows, a suffering.] 


.Pasteboard, ( 
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(Gram.) A term which designates a verb «nen It com 
veys the effect of an action performed by some agency, 
as, in English, I am loved. 

Passover, (The,) ( pds'o-vür.) [Ho] (Sacred Hist., 
A solemn festival of the Jews, celebrated on the 14th 
day of the month following the vernal equinox; aud 
instituted in commemoration of their providential de- 
liverance on the night before their departure from 
Egypt, when the destroying angel, who put to death 
the first-born of the Egyptians, ed over those houses 
of the Hebrews which were sprinkled with the blood 
of a lamb. 

Passport, ( páspórt) [Fr. passe-port, a safe-conduct. } 
(Inter. Law.) A document issued in time of war for the 
Heron of a neutral ship in a neutral state. — ( Europ. 

w.) A written license granted by the ruler er gov- 
ernor of a country or state, empowering the person in 
whose behalf it is issued to pass without let er hin- 
drance through his territories, or to navigate a particu- 
lar sea without molestation. A P. usually describes 
the person, profession, and destination of the bearer; 
it is also intended to testify that his character is good, 
and the object of his journey lawful. P. must have the 
visé, or indorsement, of the ambassador or consul of the 
country into which a traveller proposes to enter. In 
some parts of Europe, Austria and Russia for instance, 
the rule is very stringent on this head. In France, the 
use of P. was übolished by Napoleon III., and a propo- 
sition on the part of Pres. Thiers to revive the practice 
in 1872, met with such universal condemnation that it 
was withdrawn. 

Pass’-word, (-wiird.) (Mil) A secret word or coun- 
tersign given to a person to enable him to pass through 
military lines, &c. 

Pasta, Givpfrra, ( pds’tah,) a celebrated cantatrice, of 
Jewish extraction, B. near Milan, 1798, earned fer her 
self a European reputation by her magnificent operatia 
impersonations, D. at Como, 1805. 

Paste, ( pást.) [From L. pastus, dough.] Generally, an 
kind of soft, viscous substance that may become n 
ened by exposure to heat. 

pást'bórd.) (Arts.) A kind of thick 
paper, made of single sheets fastened one upom the 
other by means of paste or other cement. 

Pastel, ( pás'tcl.) (From L. pastillus, a roll.) (Paint.) A 
crayon formed with any eolor and gum-water, and used 
for painting on paper and parchment. Want of dura- 
bility is the great defect of pictures painted with P. 

Pastern, ( pds'türn.) [Fr. uron.) (Fur.) That part 
of the foot of a horse which is beneath the fetlock and 
reaches to the heel. The pasternjoint is the joint in a 

Ps leg gene the a füi } 
‘asticcio, pacers [From Ital. pasticcn, a pie. 
(Mus.) A word used to denote an opera composed of de- 
tached airs, by different composers, occasionally intro- 
duced.—( Paint.) A picture painted by a master, in imi- 
tation of the style of some other painter. Teniers and 
Luca Giordano were very successful io this way. 

Pastil, (pds-tél’,) or Pastille. (From L. pasilius, 
alittle roll.) (Pharm.) A kind of scented fumigator, 
used for sweetening the air of rooms, &c. Also, a kina 
of lozenge or bon-bon. 

Pastinaca, (pás-tin-a'kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
O. Apiacex, the most important species of which is the 
Common Parsnip, P. sativa, which is a native of Eu- 
rope. It is a biennial, with angular furrowed stem, 
2-5 feet high, pinnate leaves with ovate leaflets, rather 
shining, cut and serrated, and a three-lobed terminal 
leaflet. The root of the wild plant is white, aromatic, 
mucilaginous, sweet, but with some acridness; and in- 

urious effects have followed from its use. Cultivation 

as greatly modified the qualities both of the root aud 
foliage, rendering them much more bland. The P. has 
long been cultivated for the ke of its root, which in 
cultivation has greatly increased in size, and become 
more fleshy. The flavor is disliked by some, as well as 
the too great sweetness, but highly relished by others ; 
and the root of the P. is more nutritious than that of 
the carrot. 

Pastoral, ( pds'tór-dl.) [From L. pastoralis, pertaining 
to shepherds.) (Lit.) mething descriptive of a shep- 
herd’s life; or a poem in which any action or passion 
is represented by its effects on a country life. The 
characteristics of this poem are simplicity, brevity, and 
delicacy; the first two of which render an ?clogue or 
idyl natural, and the last delightful. — ( Eccl.) book 
relating to the cure of souls; it includes the execution 
of the duties of a clergyman, or the practical applica- 
tion of his theological knowledge. 

Pasture, ( pds'tür.) (rrom L. pastura, a place of feed. 
ing.) (Agric.) Ground covered with grass appropriated 
for the food of cattle, 

Patagonia, ( pdt-a-go/ne-ah,) the southerumost region 
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of 8. America, lying 8. of Lat. 889, b. N. by the Argen- 
tine Provs. and Chil, and S. by the Straits of Magellan, 
which separate it from Terra del Fuego. E. and W. it 
has the Atlantic and Pacific oceans respectively. The 
















































































Fig. 521. — ENTRANCE TO THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 
interior of this country is so little known as to render 
description impossible. The natives, long considered 
to be a race of giants, are tall, but not taller than the 
ordinary height of man. Their skin is of a coppery 
brown, and they lead a sort of shiftless, migratory ex- 
istence. P. was discovered by Magellan in 1519. 

Patany, ( pdt/ah-ne,) a seaport of Siam, in N. Lat. 6° 60’, 
E. Lon. 101° 40’. . 100,000. 

Pata s ( padh-tdp’sko,) a river of Maryland, rising in 
Carroll co., and flowing into a bay of same name — an 
arm of Chesapeake Bay — bet. Anne Arundel aad Balti- 


more cos, 

Patehouli, ( pách'oo-le) a well-known perfume. See 
PoaosTEMON. 

Paté, (pdta. [Fr., paste.] (Cookery. A pie made of 
game or other meats; as, the paté de foie gras, & pie 
made ef the fatted livers of geese. 

portela ( pah-Ul'lah.) (Anat) See KNEE-MN. 

Patellidze, (pa-tél/le-de.) (Zoj.) The Limpet fam., 
comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have the 
shell conical, with the apex turned forward. 

Paten, (pát'in) [From L. patena.) (Eecl.) In the 
Rom. Cat . Church, a richly-chased circular plate used 
in the service of the Mass. Also a similar plate em- 
ployed for holding the bread distributed in the office of 
the Eucharist. 

Patent, ( pdt'éut) or LETTERS-PATENT. [From L. pa- 
tens, open.) In England, a writing stamped with the 
Great Seal, granting a dignity, an office, or a privilege, 
or authorizing seme benefit which a person could not 
otherwise enjoy.—(Amer. Law.) The title-deed by 
which a gov., state or federal, conveys its lands, — More 
usually, an instrument by which the U. States secure to 
inventors for a limited time the exclusive use of their 
inventions. A patent may be granted to the first in- 
ventor or discoverer of any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, or of any new 
and useful improvement thereon. A bare principle not 
showing any practical application is not patentable. 
The inventor of anything patentable may file a caveat 
in the Patent Office, and obtain protection of his in- 
vention for one year ; but before the expiration of this 
period a cemplete specification must be prepared de- 
scribing fully and clearly the whole invention, and this 
must be lodged with the Commissioner of Patents. The 
invention is then secured for 17 years. The necessary 
qualifications to pessess, and the formalities to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining a P., along with the rights and 
remedies of a patentee thereto belonging, are so mani- 
fold, that to recount them within the limits of this arti- 
cle woul to encroach beyond its space. The reader 
is, therefore, referred to the New Patent Law of July 8, 
1870. In England, an invention is at first secured for 
3 years only; a payment of £50 will secure an addi- 
tional term of 4 years, and the payment of the farther 
sum of £108 will extend the patent for an additional 
term of 7 years, that is 14 years altogether. In France, 
a patent is called Brévet d'invention. 

eerta parut The holder of a patent. 

Patera, acr L. a bow].] (Arch.) A circular 
ornament resembling a dish, oftey worked ip relief on 
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friezes, &c., in classical architecture; the term has also 
come to be applied to a great variety of flat ornaments 
used in all styles of architecture, to many of which it is 
extremely inappropriate, such as the flowers in Gothio 
cornices, 

Paterno, r/no,) a town of S. Italy, in Sicily, p. 
and 10 m. N.N.W. of the city of Catania, at the base of 
Mt. Etna. Pop. 13,961. 

Paternoster, (pa'tür-nós'tür.) [L., our Father.] (Eccl. 
The Lord's Prayer, so called from its two opening Latin 
words, —(Arch.) A sort of ornament for astragals, &c., 
cut in the form of beads either round or oval. 

Paterson, (pdt'ür-sn,) in New Jersey, a handsome and 
thiriving town, C. of Passaic co., on the Passaic River, 13 
m. N. of Newark. It has extensive manufs. of machin- 


ery, arms, &c. 
Pathetic Muscle, (pa-thét'ik.) [From Gr. pathetikos, 
(Anat.) eoblique superior 


from pathos, suffering. 
muscle of the eye. ay Nerves. (Anat.) The quadruple 
pairs of cerebral nervés, or those small nerves which 
are supposed to have the property of influencing, by 
certain movements of the eyeball, the expression of the 
face. 

Pathogeny, (pd-thdj’e-ne.) [From Gr. pathos, pain, and 
genein, to generate.] T ias pathological dept. 
which treats of, or has reference to, the iuception, pro- 
duction, and development of disease. 

Pathognomonie, (-o-món'ik. rom Gr. pathognd- 
monikoa, adapted to judge of pain.] (Med.) A term which 
describes those symptoms which are peculiar to, or ex- 
clusively characteristic of, a particular disease. 

Pathology, (pd-thol/oje.) [From Gr. puthologeo, Y 
treat of disease.] That branch of medicine which ia 
concerned with diseases, their causes and symptoms. 
Its objects are to ascertain the various symptoms which 
characterize the disorders of each organ of the body, 
and especially the diagnostic and pathognomonic sy mp- 
toms, which afford the means of discriminating between 
diseases that resemble each other; to determine the 
causes, both predisposing and exciting, by which dis- 
eases are induced; and to aseertain the mode of cure, 
and the nature and operation of the remedies adapted 
tothe various circumstances and periods of diseases. 
Physiology teaches the nature of the functions of the 
body in a state of health; pathology, the various de- 
rangements of those functions which constitute dis- 
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ease. 

Path "thós.) [Gr., any violent emotion or sensa 
dou] i at.) That quality of nature and art which 
excites the feelings of pity and sympathy 

Patient, (pa'shčnt.) [From L. patiens, sn ering] (Med.) 
A person who is under medical treatment for the cure 
of any disease or disorder. — (Physiol) That which re- 
ceives impressions from external agents; or whatever 
is passively affected. 

Patmos, (pdát'mós,) an island of the Greek Archipel- 
ago, off the W. coast of Asia Minor, 20 m. S. of Samos; 
N. Lat. 379 17’, E. Lon. 26° 35’. Here St. John wrote the 
Book of Revelation. 

Patna, ( pát/naA,) a large and prosperous city of Brit. 
India, C. of a dist. of same name, in pres. Bengal, 300 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 25° 37’, E. Lon. 859 15'. This 
was the earliest commercial depót of the English East 
India Company. Pop, 284,132. 

Patos, (Lake,) (pah’téz,) a large expanse of water 
formed by the Brazilian river Jacuhy, p. Rio Grande do 
ation. wines diris S [Ane. Patrae.] A fortified 

Pat -trás'.) (Anc. Patrae. fo seaport 
of Grete Oro ihe nomarchy of Achaia, in the Morea, 
on a gulf of same name, 13 m.8.W. of Lepanto. Pop 
10,000. — The GuLr or P.,an inlet of the Ionian Sea, 
on the N. coast of the Morea, has a length of 22 m., by 
a breadth of 13. 

Patriarch, ( pa’tre-drk.) [From Gr. patriarchés ; patria, 
a race, and archo, I govern.) It properly signifies the 
head or chief of a family. ie name of patriarchs is 
generally confined to the progenitors of the Israelites 
who lived before Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c.; or 
to the heads of families before the flood, as the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs. The appellation has from heace 
been transferred to the bishops of the first churches of 
the East; as the patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople. 

Patrician, (pa-trish'ün.) (From L. patricius, patres, 
fathers.) (Rom. Hist.) A title given at first to the de- 
scendants of the senators whom Romulus was said to 
have created, and called patres, “fathers.” It was after- 
wards enjoyed by those who became senators by other 
means than hereditary right. But the m the 
patricians was lessened wd the fall of the republic, the 
civil wars, and the establishment of the imperial dignity. 
The word patrician, in its general and modern accepta 
tiop, signifies noble, senatorial, non Wlebeiap. i 
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Patrick, (pdt'rik,) in Virginia, a 8.W. co., b. S. by N. 
Carolina; area, 500 sq. m.; €. Taylorsville. 

Patrick, (Order Of St.) (Her) An Irish order of 
knighthood, instituted by George III. in 1783, being 
the only one belonging to Ireland. It consists of the 
sovereign, a prince of the blood, a grand-master (the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the time being), and 22 
knights. 

Patrick, (St..) ( pit/rile) the patron saint of Ireland, 
was B. in Scotland, 372 a. D. lle is accredited with 
having been the apostle of Christianity in Ireland, and 
his festival day is observed et the 17th of March. 

Patroclus, (pit-ro'klis.) (Heroic Hist.) The son of 
Mencetius, Mad friend of Achilles; to avenge whose 
death by the hand of Hector, Achilles took part in the 
war again, 

Patrol, (pirül) [Fr.patrouille.] (Mili) A detach- 
ment, which usually consists of from four to eight men, 
under a corporal. ‘They are drawn from the posts of a 
garrison town, aud march,at the hour appointed by the 
commandant, through the streets to repress disorder. - 

Patron, (pa'triin.) [From L. patronus, a protector. | 
Geuerally, one who specially eountenances and supports 
another (termed his client), or lends his aid to advance 
the interests of some undertaking or institution; as, a 
patron of learning. — ( Eccl.) In the Rom. Cath. Church, 
a saint or guardian, whose name a person bears, or 
under whose protection he i8 placed, and whom he in- 
vokes; ora saint in whose name a church or order is 
founded. 

Patronymie, (pdl-ro-nim’ik.) [From Gr. pater, a 
father, and onoma, name.| A term applied to such 
names of persons as are derived from those of their 
parents or ancestors; as, Tydides, the sou of Tydeus. 
The English application of the word is tantimount to 
surname. 

Patti, ADELINA MARIA CLORINDA, ( pdf'te,) a famous prima 
donna, n. of Italian parentage, in Madrid, 1843, She first 
appeared on the operatic boards in New York in 1859, 
und married in 1808 a French nobleman, the Marquis 
de Caux. 

Pan, ( po,) à town of France. dep. Bisses-Pyrénées, and 
former C. of the principality of Bearn, ot the Gave do 
Piu, 56 m. E S.E. of Bayonne. Henry IV. was B. here. 
Pop. 24,563. 

Paul, (pól.) [It. puolo.] (Numts.) A silver coin for- 
merly current in the Roman States, equivalent to abt, 
10 cents, 

Paul I., Pope, s. Stephen III. in 757 A. D., arid D. in 
768.— P. IL, n. 1418, s. Pius II. in 1464. D. 1TI.-— P. 
HT. (Alessandro Farnese), B. 1466, s. Clament VII. in 
1534, sanctioned the institution of the Jesuits; con- 
voked the Council of Trent (1545); excommunicated 
Henry VIII. of England; and protested against the 
concessions made by Chartes V, to the Protestants. D. 
1549. — P. TV. (Gian Pietro Caraffa) s. Marcellus IT, 
1555. He was besieged in his capital by the Duke of 
Alva, general of Philip LI. of Spain, a monarch he had 
futilely opposed ; and by his unbridled arrogance largely 
contributed to the establishment of English Protes- 
tantism. D. 1559, — P. V, (Camillo Borghese) s. Leo XI. 
in 1605. D. 1621. 

Paul F., (Perrovitcn,) Czar cf Russia, n. 1754, was the 
son of Peter III. by his wife a terward the reigning em- 
presa, Catherine II. Succeecing to the throne in 1796, 
he joined the coalition against France, quarrelled with 
England, and by his suicide! policy brought about his 
own forced abdication aud +ubsequent murder, 1801. 

Paul de Loanda, (St...) (lo-dn'dah,) a seaport ou the 
8.W. coast of Africa, C. of the Portuguese settlements, 
in 8. Lat. 8° 48’, E. Lon. 1'? 13/. 

Paul, (St.) This emineat apostle, originaHy named 
Saul, was a Jew of puro Iebrew descent, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. He was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and was 
by birth a free Roman vitizen. The mysterious circum- 
stauces that led to an attended his conversion, and his 
apostolic travels, are, dyubtless, familiar to our readers, 
and need not be given here, Much diversity of opinion, 
however, prevails maong the learned about the date of 
the principal events of liis life. About the year 59, hav- 
ing visited JeruriZem for the fifth time since his con- 
version, the poprilace there assailed him, and wonld 
have killed hiri, but an officer took him into custody 
and sent him to the Roman governor Felix, at Cæsarea, 
where he was unjustly detained a prisoner for two 
years. Having finally appealed to the Roman emperor, 
according to the privilege of a Roman citizen, he was 
sent to Rome. On the voyage thither, he suffered ship- 
wreck at Melita (probably Malta), in the spring of 61 
A.D. At Rome, he was treated with respect, being al- 
lowed to dwell “for two whole years in his own hired 
house," Whether he ever left the city or not, cannot 
be positively demonstrated, but it is believed by muny 
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critics, from a varlety of considerations, that he did ob 
tain his liberty about 64 4. n, and tbat he made jour- 
neys both to the east and to the west, revisiting Asia 
Minor, and carrying out his long-cherished wish of 
preaching the gospel in Spain, then thought to be the 
western limit of the world. Meanwhile occurred the 
great and mysterious burning of Rome, generally at- 
tributed to Nero. The latter tlirew the blame on the 
Christians, who were, in consequence, subjected to & 
severe persecution. Among the victims was P., who, 
according to tradition, suffered 67 A. p.— Epistles of St. 
P. See ÉPISTLES. 

Paul, (St. Vincent de.) See Vincent be PAUL, (8T.) 

Paulding, in Georgia, a N.W. co, ; area, 800 sq. m.; C. 
Dallas —In Ohio a N.W. co., adjoining Indiana. C. 
Paulding. 

Paulus ZEmil'ius. See minvs, (Pavtvs.) 

Paunch, (pahnsh.) [From L. penticis,) (Physiol.) The 
belly or abdomen; in ruminant animals, the first or 
largest stomach. 

Pauperism, ( paw'pitr-izm.) [From L, pauper, a des- 
titute person.) A state of such utter indigence as to 
UN person dependent upon public charity for sup- 
port. 

Pausanias, (paw-sa'ne-ds,) a general of Sparta, and 
nephew of Leonidas, held command of the Greek army 
which defeated the Persians at Platæa, 479. Two years 
later he took Byzantium, and entered into treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, which brought about 
his disgrace. D. of starvation, 468 n. c. 

Pausa’nias, a Greek author and traveller, supposed 
to have been a Lydian, was B. early toward the close of 
the Ist cent. His Itinerary, or Description of Greece, is 
awork second only in importance to Herodotus in mat- 
ters of antiquarian and geographical research. 

Pause, (Paws) [From Gr. pause, I cause to subside.] 
( Mus.) character indicating à cessation of sound, It 
is longer than a common rest, and lasts during the time 
of one, two, or more bars. 

Pausilippo, ( po-sil-ip'po) a frmous Italian moun- 
tain, near the Lake of Agnano, abt. 5 m. from Naples. 
Through it is a grotto forming a thoroughfare, lighted 
by lumps both by night and day, and having at its en- 
trance the supposcd tomb of the poet Virgil. 

Pavenient, (pic'ménL) (From L. pavimentum ; pario, 
I strike.) floor or covering consisting of stones, 
bricks, or other suitable material, laid on the earth in 
such a manner as te make a hard and convenient sur- 
face for horses, carriages, or foot-paseengers, Pave- 
ments of lava, with elevated side-walks, are found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; but the earliest: paved 
streets of which any account has come down to us are 
those of Cordova, in Spain, which was paved with stones 
so early as the middle of the 9th century. The other 
priticipal towns of Europe, it is said, were not paved 
till the 12th century; nor was it until five more centu- 
ries had passed away that this kind of street accom- 
modat' on became by any inenus general, Of late searg 
the rounded cobble-stoite of the past century bas beon 
largely saperseded by rectangular stone blocks; Wore 
recently pavements of wood, asphalt and vitrified bricks 
hase come into use, asphalt very largely. For carriage 
use these seem likely to supersede all otners. 

Pavin, ( po've-ah,) Gane: Ticinum,) a celebrated city of 
N. M» C. of p. of same name, on the Ticino, 19 m. 8. 
of Milau. Its famous university is said to have been 
founded by Charlemagne in 774. Near this city, Feb. 
24th, 1525, occurred the great battle between the Im- 

erialists and the Freneh, in which the latter were sig- 
Pally defeated, and their monarch, Francis L, taken 
prisoner. Pop. 28,670, 

Pavilion, ( pa-vilyin.) (Fr. pavillon.] (Arch.) A por- 
tion of a building, under one roof, of a tent-like form, 
with the slope of the roof either straight or curved. — 
(Her.) A tent-like covering, investing the armorial 
bearings of a sovereign. — ( Mil.) A tcu raised un poles. 

Pave, ( pa'ro.) [L., a peacock.] (ZoL) See PEACOCK. 
—(Ast.) A S. constellation bet. Sagittarius and the S. 
Pole. 

Pawtiee, (paw’ne,) in Nebraska, a 8.E. co., b. on Kan- 
gas; area, 432 sq. m.; C. Pawnee City. 

Paw’niees, a tribe of N. Amer. Indians which has itr 
habitat near the Platte River. ‘They are expert horse- 
thieves and unmitigated vagabonds, and number some 
4,000. 

Pawtucket, (pav-(ik'it,) an important manuf. town 
of Rhode Island, on a river of same name, 4 m. N. of 
Providence. The first cleth manufactory in America 
was established here in 1790. Pop. 6,919. 

Paxo, ( pdk'so,) (ane. Puxos,) one of the IoNIAN ISLANDS 

.v. 

Paxton, Sir Josers, ( pdks'hn,) an English architect 

apd landscupe-gardener, b. in Bedford ire, 1803, laid 
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Mio fathots iátdens at Chatswotih, thè seat òr (fie 

ko of Devonshire; desighed the bulldihg in which 
wus held the first Universal Exposition, 15b], aud also 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. D. 1865. 

Payee,(pá'e) [From pay.] (Com.) One who fs au- 
thorized to receive the proceeds of a bill drawn in his 

*-favor; in distinction from payor, the person who pro- 
vides payment for the eame. 

Paymaster, ( pà^mde-tr.) de.) An officer còm- 
missioned to the duty of med baer the pay due to 
the officers and men of a regiment, the crew of a ship 
of war, &c. 

Payne, Jons Howarp, (pdn,) an American author and 
dramatic poet, n. in N. Y., 1792, is chiefly remembered 
for his authorship of the popular and perennial ballad, 
Home, Sweet Home. D. at Tunis, holding the post of 

.. U. 8. consul, 1852, 

Pea, (pè) (L. pisum.] (Bot) See Pista. — Sweet, and 
Everlasting Pea. Seo LaTuYRUS. 

Peabody, Gzonar, poss tuas American philanthro- 
pist, B. at vers, Mass., 1795. Aar some years’ suc- 
cessful business as a merchànt in timore, he re- 

ited to England in 1827, and there became the leading 

merican banker in London, and amassed a great for- 
tune. That fortune he afterwards distributed in works 
ef beneficence: in 1856 he presented his native town 
with the sum of $270,000 for the promotion of education, 
&c.; to Baltimore he gave $1,400,000 for scientific and 
artistic purposes; to tlie Board of Trustees for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in tlie South, $3,500,000; and 
to the city of London, for the erection of suitable 
dwellings for the poor, $2,500,000. D. in London, 1869. 
His remains were temporarily interred in the royal 
vault in Westminster Taper, by command of Queen 
Victoria, until their removal to America by the British 
man-of-war Monarch, March, 1870. 

Peace, ( pës.) [Fr. paiz ; L. paz, pacis.) Us) Free- 
dom from war with a forei;;n power, or from internal 
commotion. Also that quiet, order, and security which 


is guaranteed by the laws. 
Peach, eps [Fr. péche.] (Hot) See AMyapatus, 
Peacock, ( pé'kók.) [Pea, from A. 8. pawa, and Eug. 


cock.) (ZoBl) The common name of Paro, a gen. of 
beautiful birds, fam. Phasianidæ, including only the 
common peacock (Pavo cristatus), and the Javanese pea- 
cock (Puvo Javanicus), The name properly belongs to 
the male, but it is popularly applied to the species in 
general; though the female fs, for distiuction’s sake, 
calleda peahen. Like au 
other domesticated 
birds, the common 
peacock exhibits sev- 
eral varieties. The or- 
dinary length of this 
splendid bird, from the 
vp of the bill tọ that 
ef the full-grown fan- 
expauded tail, is about 
four feet. Tho female 
ig rather less; and her 
train is not only very 
short, but destitute of 
those brilliant hues 
and striking beauties 


which adorn the male; ,, 
her a Fig. 522. — JAVANESE PEACOCK. 


crest, too, is less 
developed and her whole plumage partakes of a cinere- 


eus hue. When pleased, the peacock erects his tail, un- 
földg his feathers, aud frequently turns round, as if to 
the sunbeams in every direction, accompanying 
movement with a hollow murmuring. At other 
fines his cry is very disagreeable, and often repeated, 
egpecially before rain, Every year he sheds his 
es, and courts the most obscure retreats till the 





Pear, (par. 
Pea Rite. 
m. E, of 


supposed to have bean much heavier, 
Pearl, (pirl.) (Fr. verle.) a Hist.) A hard, white, 
whining body, usually of a globular, but sometimes of a 


Gatiform shape. It is formed by certain bivalve mol- 
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Yoske, belongfrg to tho fum. Ariculide. ThézOfié. 
pearls of commerce dre obtained from the Aviruld 9Var« 
garitifera, and other species of shell-fish called * peárl- 
oysters," Pearls consist of concentric layers of a fire 
compact nacre, or substance identical with that whick 
lines the inside of the shell, the layers being alterna. 
tively membrane and carbonate of lime, It is this 
structure which occasions the play of light called pearly 
iridescence. They are sometinres found free, and de- 
tached from the lobes of the mantle; but are most usu- 
ally adherent to the nacrous coat of tlie shell, which, on 
that account, is termed mother-of-pearl. They ure the 
consequence of a disease in the fish, caused by the intro- 
duction of foreign bodies within the shells. Pearls were 
held in the highest estimation by the ancients, with 
whom they were of an enormous price. In modern times 
their value is grouity lessened — probifbly on account 
of the beautiful imitations which may be obtained at 
a trifling cost. When pearls are very small, they are 
termed seed-pearls. The seas about the East Indies and 
America yield pearl-fish in great abundance. In the 
east, the coasts of the island of Ceylon and the Persian 
Gulfare the localities most celebrated for pearl fisheries ; 
and in the west, the coast of Terra-Firma and the Gul 
of Mexico. The worth of a pearl is in proportion to its 
magnitude, roundness of form, polish, aud clear lustre. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, a pearl is found as large as 
a nutmeg. —4Artificial pearls are small globules or pear- 
shaped spheroids of thin glass, perforated with two op- 
posite holes, through which they are strung, and 
mounted into necklaces, &c., like real pearl ornaments, 
The liquor employed to imitate the pearly lustre is 
called essence d' Orient, which is prepared by throwing 
into water of ammonia the brilliant lamelle separated, 
by washing and friction, from the scales of the bleak, a 
small river-fish. The ammonia renders them sufficiently 
soft and flexible to adhere closely to the inner surface 
of the glass, and passes off Ly the drying. The French 
are particularly successful jn this manufacture, There 
are various other methods of imitating pearls, in which 
also the French are said to excel. 

Pearl-ash. (Chem.) Sev CARBON. 

| Pearl barley, (-bár'lc) ((om.) A var. of pot-barley, 
produced by grinding off the husks, 

Peary Arctic Expedition, An expedition aciuss 
the interior ice of North Greenland, led by Lieutenant 
Robert E. Peary, of Lie United States Navy, in 18°. 
It reached a much higher latitude on the northeast 
coast than had previously been attained. He made 
similar explorations in 1894 and 1895, but with little 
success, freezing winds in the one case, and lack of 
food in the other, destroying the hopes of the explor: ~ 

Peasants’? War, (‘The,) (pézdntz-.) (His) The 
name under which is known an insurrection thet 
broke out in Suabia and the Thurgau in 1524-5, and 
extended over Alsace, Lorraine, Franconia, and the 
Palatinate. The insurgents, who belonged mostly to 
the peasantry, published a manifesto detailing their 
grievances, and after some slight successes, were at 
length pap peoened by an Imperial force under the 
Archduke Ferdinand, in June, 1525. In this rising 

not fewer than 100,000 persons lost their lives. 

riya (pra) (Com.) Pease collectively or in bulk, 

intended to be used as food. 

Peat, (pé.) [From Isl. pyt.] A congeries of decayed 
vegetable matter, generally Including trunks of trees, 
leaves, fruits, stringy fibres, and the remains of aquatie 
mosses. It occurs jn extensive beds, called peat-mossea, 
Spd er the surface of the soil, or covered to the 
depth of a few feet with sand, gravel, &c. It is the 
common fuel of large districts of Wales and Scotland 
and of some parts of England where coals are very 
dear. Peat has recently been utilized for many pur. 
poses. From itis made lint and an antiseptic dressing for 
wounds Under pressure it becoines so hard that ina 
chinery bearings, ete., can be made of it. 1t Las bees, 

to line refrigeraters and cold-storage rooms, corer 
steam pipes, etc , as it exists in many countries it may 
fm the future become of great utility. 

Peccary, (pék'ka-re.) (ZoUl) The common name ot 
the gen. Dicotyles, fam. Rhinoceride, comprising two B. 
American animals allied to the hog, but distinguished 
by the absence of tlie outer toe of the hind foot, and 
the presence of a peculiar gland, which exudes its se« 
cretion by an oriflce situated in the back. 

Peek,(p.) [From Ir. pic.) (Camb,) A dry measure 
of 8 quarts, being the fourth part of a bushel, The 
gere! P. contains 554:55 cubic inches. 

Peckham, ( pck'kim,)a town of England, co, Surrey, 

, being a suburb of London. Pop, 42,159, 

Pecten, (pék'ten.) [L.,a comb.] (Zo) A genus of 
lamellibranchiatous mollusks, fum, Aviculide, includ: 
ing the Scallop-shell, O. Jacobæus, & native of the Medie 
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terranean, which pilgrims were accustomed to wear in | Pedometer, ( pe-dóm'etür. 


front of their hats, in tokon of their having visited the 
shrine of St. Jamcc of Compostella. 
Pectinate, ( pék'tin-dt,) or Pectinated. [From L. 
é ete (Bot.) A word which describes 
that form of marginal division in which the segments 
are arran after the mauner of the teeth of a comb. 
—( Zool.) ed liko the teeth of a comb; as, a pectinate 
muscle, a pectinale claw. —( Min.) A mineral is said to 
be pectinated, when it presents short filaments, crys- 
tals, or branches, nearly parallel or equidistant. 
Pectoral, (p%' -rdl.) [From L. pectus, the breast.) 


(Anat) That which has reference or belongs to the 
ohest or breast; as in Ichthyology, pectoral fins are 
those anterior and lateral fins which are placed on the 


sides behind the gills. Such fins are frequently called 
simply pectorals. 

Pedagogue, ( p?d'a-g0g.) rom Gr. paidagógos, a 

training of a child.) (Antig.) Among the Greeks, and 
also the Romans, a superior servant entrusted with a 
child from the age of seven until puberty. To him was 
committed the charge of imparting instruction in the 
inferior branches of education, and he accompanied his 
pupil to those masters who taught the higher class of 
studies. By modern usage, a pedantic person, or who in- 
dulges in the delivery of dogmas, precepts, and the like. 

Pedals, ( péd'ulz.) [From L. lis, pertaining to the 
foot.] (Mus) The keys which are played by the fect, 
and by which the deepest bass pipes of an organ are 
soWuded. A pedal is also attached toa piano to strength- 
æ and prolong the tones. In a harp, the pedal serves 
to elevate the notes half a tone; and it is used fora 
variety of other purposes in musical instrumenta, such 
as coupling and drawing stops, swelling, blowing a 
bellows, &c. 

Pedaliace:e, ( pJd-al-e-a'se-e.) ( Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Bignoniales, consisting of herbaceous planta, with 
undivided angular or lebed ex:tipulate leaves, and 
large axillary flowers, solitary or clustered, 

wedate, (prac) [From L. pes, pedis, a foot.] (Bot.) 
Lea) esr a palmate leaf when its two lateral lobes 
are ivided into smaller segments, the midribs of which 
do not run directly iuto the common central point. 

Peddler, (péd'liir,) Pep’Lan, or Pep’ter. [Supposed 
from L. pedalis, pertaining to the foot: from the prac- 
tice of walking a-foot followed by these itinerant trad- 
ers.] One who travels about country districts, selling 
notions, small wares, and the like. 

Pedee, (Great and Little,) ( pé-dé’,) two rivers of N. 
Curolina, the first of which (otherwise known as the 
Yudkin) rises in Caldwell co., and, passing through 8. 
Carolina, empties into the Atlantic in Winyaw Bay. 
The Little P. has ite source in Richmond co., and its 
embouchure in the Great P., in Horry co., 8. Carolina. 

Pedestal, ( péd'éetdl.) [From It. piedestallo, a stand- 
ing on the feet.] (Arch.) The lowest part of a wall, 
pillar, or column; divided into 3 chief parts, the dado, 
or y, the cornice, or head, and the base, or foot. 

Pedicel, ( pi'c1.) [From L. pediculus, a small foot.) 
(Bob) The ultimate or final division of a common pe- 

uncle. Whence the term pedicellate signifies stalked 
flowers inflorescently branched. 

Pediculati, ( pe-lX-w-la'ti.) (Zort) A fam. of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes, They are usually without scales, 
or these are replaced by bony plates, or grains bearing 
spines; and the carpal bones are elongated, forming a 
sort of arm to support the pectorals. The American 
Angler, Fishing-frog, or Goose-fish, L, americanus, of 
the Atlantic, is from 2 to 3 feet long, and attains a 
weight of 70 pounds in some cases. It is exceedingly 
voracious, and its enormous mouth enables it to &wal- 
low fishes about as large as itself. Large sea-birds, ns 
gulls, are frequently found whole in its stomach. "The 
gen. Chironectes — Hand fishes — has a compressed head 
and body, vertically cleft month, and fins suited to 
creeping. The species belong mostly to the warm seas, 
The Mouse-fish, C. licviyatus, of the Atlantic coast of the 
U. States, is from 2 to 4 inches long. The Common 
Toad-fish, Batrachus tau, of the Atlantic coast of the U. 
States, is from 6 to 10 inches long, is often found in 
cavities under stones, and seems to &how a care for its 
young, which are found in such situations. 

Pedigree, ( péd'e-gre.) (Her.) Same as GENEALOGY, q.v. 

Pediment, ( p/d'e-imént.) (Arch.) A kind of low pin- 
nacle, which serves to complete a frontispiece, and 
which finishes the fronts of buildings, or is placed as 
an ornament over gates, doors, windows, or niches. 
The P. is ordinarily angular, but sometimes it forms 
the arc of a circle, or some other curve. The parts of 
a P. are—1. The tym 
part; 2. The cernice, which crowns it; and 3. The en- 
tablature, which serves as its base, The tympanum is 
„efron decorated with eculpture, 





Peel Island. See 
Peer, (pér.) (From L. par, equal. 


num, or central triangular | Peerage, ( 
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L. pes, andi 
Gr. metrein, to measure. ( . A watch. in- 
strument used in numbering paces, and ascertaining 
the distance from place to place. It also marks the 
revolutions of carriage-wheels. This is done by means 
of serrated wheels with a chain or string fastened te 
the foot, or to the carriage-wheel ; the wheels advance 
a division at every step, or at every revolution. 


Pedro I., (Dom,) ANTONIO JOZE D'ALCANTARA, ( pa’- 


dro,) 1st Emperor of Brazil, n. at Queluz, 1798, removed 
to Brazil in 1807 in consequence of the occupation of 
Portugal by the French; he became regent of that 
country in 1821, and in the following year was pro- 
claimed emperor. He s. by the death of his father, 
Johu VI., in 1826, to the crown of Portugal, which he, 
however, soon abdicated in favor of his daughter, Maria 
de Gloria (q. v.). Having been compelled to surrender 
the Brazilian throne in 1831, in favor of bis son, Dom 
Pedro II., he returned to Portugal, and there succeeded 
in putting an end to the pretensions of his usurping 
brother, Dom Miguel, thereby firmly consolidating his 
daughter's right. D. 1884.— His son, P. II., p. at Rio de 
Janeiro, 1825, became sovereign of Brazil by hie fathers 
abdication in 1831, and entered upon hís kingly duties 
in 1840. Dom Pedro is an able, accomplished and en- 
lightened monarch, and has done very munch toward the 
social, intellectual, and material development of his 
country. The chief events of his reign have been the 
war with Paraguay, 1865-70, ending in the triumph of 
the Brazilians with their allies of the Argentine Re- 
ublic; and the emancipation of all the slaves on crown 
ds, 1871. He lost throne through a republican 
revolution in 1889. D. 1891.—AnacoN. Of the 4 kings 
who bore this name, the most distinguished was P, 111. 
B. 1236, who s. his futher, James I., in 1276. After the 
death of his father-in-law, Manfred, P. asserted hia 
claim to the kingdom of Naples in opposition to Charlea 
d'Aujou. D. 1285.—CasrILE and LEON. J.I. (surnamed 
THE CRUEL), B. 1334, s. his father, Alfonso XI., in 1250, 
This monarch, who rendered himself hateful to his sub- 
jects by his many acts of tyrandy and inhumanity, waa 
dethroned by them with the assistance of the French 
under Duguesclin, and his illegitimate brother, Henry 
de Trastamare, placed on the vacant throne. After be- 
ing restored by the English under the Black Prince, in 
1307, I. was murde two years later at the instiga- 
tion of the before-named Henry. 


Pedunele, ( pe-düng'kl.) [From L. pes, pedis, the foot.) 


(Bot.) The stem or stalk of a flower. 


Peebles, (pec'bi) a town of Scotland, C. of a smali 


co. of same name, is romantically seated on the Tweed, 
22 m. from Edinbu 


rgh. . 2,500. 
Peekskill, (pékz’kil,) in New York, à town of West- 


chester co., 100 m. 8. of Alba 


ny. 
Peel, Sm Roserr, BART., an English statesman, B. in 


Lancashire, 1785, was the eldest son of the firet Sir 
Robert Peel, the founder of the cotton-manufacture. 
Educated at Harrow and Oxford, he graduated at the 
latter with exceptional honors. In 1808 he entered 
Parliament as a Tory — one of the “True Blue" ty pe 
— and, after filling a minor office, became chief-secre- 
tary for Ireland im 1812. In 1822 he became home 
minister, and favored Catholic Emancipation. When 
Earl Grey came into power in 1850, P. led the opposition 
to his govt., ohon iba Reform Bill, and was recog- 
nized as the chief of the great Conservative party. In 
1834, he became prime-minister, and again in 1841. 1n 
1842 P. forsook hie party and his former poltical prin- 
ciples, by reducing the duty upon foreign corn. His 
apostasy culminated in 1845, when he advocated and 
carried the repeal of the corn-laws. In the last-named 
ear he again held the premiership, till succeeded in the 
following year by Lord John (Earl) Russell. D. 1850, 
Sir Robert was an able financier, and a good jarlia- 
mentary debater ; but, perbape, a political trimmer and 
a traitor to the party with which he had been so long 
identified.—Tlis eldest son, the 3d baronet of the nume, v 
1822, became a cabinet minister, and secretary for Ire- 
land in 1861, from which office he retired in 1864. 


Peel, (pél,) in Canada W., a S.E. co., washed by Luke 


Ontario; area, 450 sq. m.; C. Brampton. Pop. 16,369. 
NIN ISLANDS. 

(Pol.) In England, 
a uobleman having a seat in the House of Lords, or, as 
it is sometimes styled, the House of Peers; the wife of 
such personage is termed a peeress, There are also certain 
noble ladies who are peeresses in their own right, by 
descent or inheritance, but who are debarred by their 
sex from sitting in the upper house of Parliament. 

j) [From peer.] The collective bod 
of poers belonging to a monarchy. —(Lit.) A bosk 
which records the genealogies sud armor) bearings 
of noble families, 


PEG 


na, ( pég'a-eüs.) ove) A winged horse, 

to have sprung from the blood of Medusa, when Perseus 
cut off her head, and was by later poeta said to belong 
to the Muses. — ( Ast.) A const. of the N. hemisphere, 
containing 89 stars, 4 of which are of the first magni- 
tude. 

Poga, (pe'gi,) a prov. of Brit. Burmah, formerly an 

. kingdom, occupying the whole delta of the river 
Irruwaddy, and annexed by England in 1863. Estim. 
pop. 70,000. Its cap. Pegu, on a river of the same name, 
tributary to the Irrawaddy, 50 m. N. of Rangoon, con- 
tains a famous pagoda. 

Peiho, ( pão.) (Chin., ‘White River.'] A river of Chi 
p. Chih-lo, having its source near the Great Wall and 
emptying into the Gulf of Pe-che-le, in N. Lat. 38° 33, 
The strong forts here were taken by an English squad- 

P in doen ( ) 
eipus, (Lake,) e-poos,) a lake of Russia in Eu- 
ie bet. N. Lat. 57° i and E. Lon. 26° 55/-219 55’. 
It receives the Embach and other rivers, and comma- 
nicates by the Narova with the Gulf of Finland. 

Peirameter, ( pi-rIm'e-tür.) [From Gr. peira, a test, 
and metreo, I measure.) An apparatus for measuring 
the amount of resistance to wheel-carriages on roadá 
of different construction. 

Pekin, (pe-keen’,) or PEKING. [oip Pih-king, the 
northeru capital] The metropolis of the empire of 
China, and C. of P Pe-chi-le, Mes in a sandy plain bet. 
the Hoang-ho and Pei-ho rivers, 100 m. W.N.W. of the 
Gulf of Pe-che-le, in the Yellow Sea; N. Lat. 399 5% 12”, 
E. Lon. 116° 28’ 54”. P. consists of two divisions, each 
surrounded by walls, and the whole 25 m. in circunsfer- 
ence. The N., termed the “inner city," is the princi- 
pa: being the seat of the imperial court ; the S. portion 

inhabited chiefly by the trading and laboring classes. 
Taken by the Mongols under Jenghis Khan, it was re- 
built by Kublai Khan, and made by him th? cap. of his 
empire, 1260-1307. In 1421 it became the Chinese me- 
tropolis in lieu of Nankin; and, in 1860, surrendered 
to, and was occupied by an Anglo-French force sent to 
exact'redress for outrages committed on English and 
French merchants. Pop. estim. at 2,000,000. 
Pekin, in Illinois, a town, C. of Tazewell co., 60 m. N. 


of Springfield. Š 
Pelagians, ( pe-la‘je-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A Christian 
beginning of the 5th cen- 


) ( 

sect who appeared about the 
tury. Pelagius, the founder of it, was born in Wales, 
and hia real name was Morgan, which in the Welsh 
language signifles sea-born; whence the Latin name 
Pelagius. Augustine gives him the character of a very 
pious man, and a pereon ofa superior birth. Amongother 
icularities, the P. denied original sin, maintain- 
ng that Adam would have died whether he had sinned 
or not; that we derive no corruption from his guilt; 
that our own powers are sufficient for our justification ; 
that by free will we fall into sin, and by the voluntary 


exercise of the same will we may repent and reform, the |* 


immediate operation of the Holy Spirit not being neces- 
sary toawaken a rcligious feeling, or to assist us towards 
perfection. Augustine strongly opposed the teaching. 
of Pelagius, and succeeded in having it rejected by the 
great majority of the Church. But there afterwards 
arose another sect, the Semi- Pelagians, which spread 
much more widely. This was originated by Cassanius, 
un Eastern monk, who taught that man has no need of 
internal preventing grace; that the natural Pe of 
man are sufficient to begin the renovation of the soul, 
and that he can have faith and a purpose of living ho- 
lily, although he requires divine assistance and grace 
to enable him to persevere. Controversies concerning 
the nature and m le of divine grace necessary for sal- 
vation then comu.enced, and have never ceased to agi- 
tate the Church. 

Pelagius I., (pe-laje-üs,) Por, s. Vigilius, 555 A. D., 
and D. in 660. — P. II. s. Benedict I. 578; p.590, — Pe- 
1AG1U8, the founder of Pelagianism. See PELAGIANS. 

Pelargonium, ( pél-dr-go'ne-iü m.) (Bot) See GERA- 


NI ACES. 
Peleus, (pél'yüs) (Myth.) The son of Alacus, and 
king of T ly; he married Thetis, one of the Nere- 


ils, and was the father of Achilles. 

Pelias, (pčl'e-as.) (Myth.) Son of Neptune, and king 
of Tolcus. The legends ascribe to hiin the Argonautic 
expedition, for he wished to be rid of Jason. Medea 
bade his daughters cut him in pieces and boil him, to 
make him young again, but he died in the process. 

Pelicanidee, ( pél-e-kin'e-de.) (Zool. e Pelicans, 
a fam. of birds, O. Natatores, comprising swimming- 
birds which have the bill long, hooked at the end, nos- 
trile 5ardly perceptible, wings long, pointed, and tail 
rather short. They bave a pouch under the lower man- 
dible and opening into the throat, which is capable of 
post distension. Their flight is heavy. The female has 
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a peculiar tenderness for her young, and feeds them 
with fish that have been macerated for some time ip 
her pouch; hence has arisen the fabulous story of her 
feeding them by drawing blood from her breast. Peli- 
cans are gregarious, very fond of fish, aud, when har- 
assed ar ursued, readily reject the contents of their 
stomac ike the gull tribe. The common P. is an in- 
habitant of the eastern part of Europe and Africa, but 
there are several American species. 

Pelion, (pe'le-on.) (Myth.) A mountain of Thessaly, 
by which the legends say the giants attempted to scalo 


at Se 

Pelissier, AIMABLE JEAN JACQUES, ( pa-le-se-a’,) Duo 
DE MALAKOFF, a marshal of France, B. in the dept. of 
Seine-Inférieure, 1794. He served with distinction in 
Algeria, where he commanded the left wing of the 
French army in the battle of Isly, 1844; served for a 
time as gevernor-general of that p., 1851; and, in 1855, 
s. Marshal Canrobert in the chief commandof the Frenck 
arfny in the Crimea, where he distinguished himself 
by taking the eer, ond and thus precipitating the faM 
of Sebastopol. In 1860 he agaia became viceroy of Al- 
geria. D. 1864. 

‘Pellew Islands, (p/T'li-,) a group of the Caroline 


Archipelago, N. Paaific Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 7°-9°, and 
E. Lon. 1309-1369. - 

Pellicle, (péUle-kl.) [From L. pellicula, a little skin.) 
Any thin skin or filament, whether animal or vegeta- 


ble; or any thin transpitrent membrane like that which 
covers the yolk of an egg.—(Surg.) The first tender 
formation of the skin that grows over a healing ulcer 
or open sore. 


"Pell es; SiLvio, ( pél'le-ko.) an Malian author and pa- 


triot, p. in Piedmont, 1789, while a teacher in the Col- 
lege of Milan, 1810, produced the tragedy entitled Fran- 
cisca da Rimini, Which proved a genuine success. In 
1820 he was arrested by the Austwan govt., and in 1822 
condemned to 15 pur imprisonment with hard labor 
in the fortress of Spielberg, Moravia. He was released 
$n 1830, after which he we: the story of his suffer- 
ings (Le Mie Prigioni, 1831), à work which at once be- 
came widely celebrated om account of the intense in- 
terest of tbe Mo and the simple pathos and unaffected 
iety pervading its pages. D. I 

pel liiory. Bot.) E. PARIETARIA. 

Pellitory of Spain. (Pharm.) The pungent root 
of Anthem ethrum, thecmastication of which excites 
the salivary flow, and is often found an anodyne in cases 
of toothache. 

Pelopidas, ( pee a Theban general and 
statesman, friend and associate of Epaminondas, and a 

leader of the popular party, became an éxile after the 

Spartan conquest, 382 B. c. Three years afterwards he, 

by stratagem, expelled the mamy from his native city, 

and as cite commander of the Thebans gained the vic- 
tory of Tegyre in 375. He afterwards shared in the 
successes gained by Epanrinondas, and as ambassador 
to Artaxerxes, king of Persia, in 367 prevailed upon 
that sovereign to recognize the »ndgpendence of the 

Grecian States. Killed in battle against Alexander, 

tyrant of Rherm, 364 B. c. 

Peloponnesus, ( pcl-o-pón-nesüs.) [Supposed from 
Pelops, q.v.] (Anc. Geog.) The name anciently borne 
by that large peninsula constituting the 8. division of 
Greece now known as the MOREA, q. v. 

Pelops, (pe'lopz.) (Myth.) The son of Tantalus, who 
came to Greece, married Hippodume, whom he con. 
quered in a chariot race, and became king of Elis. He 
was killed and served at table before the gods, to test 
their divinity, by his father, say the legends, but was 
restored to life, and had an ivory shoulder to replace 
his own, which Ceres had eaten. Atreus and Thyestes 


elta te, (pdPuit [From L. pelta, a shield.) (Bot.) 
Peltate, "tat. rom L. a shield. . 
Designating a teed or any other organ fixed to a stall 


by the centre, or by some point distinctly within th» 


margin. 

Peltr. Ytre.) [From L. pellis, a skin.) (Com.) A 
paki AS A M the skins of various kinds of wild 
animals found in high N. latitudes, such as the beaver. 
sable, marten, &c., before being dressed and pre 
for use. If the inner side has been tanned by an alu- 
minous process, they take the name of furs. 

Pelvis, ( pé//vis.) [L.] (Anat. The cavity formed by 
the hip-bones. Each side of tho pelvic arch is compose& 
of three bones, which are soldered together in the adult, 
and rm the os i»nominatum of the anatomist. The 
largest of these is the ilium, which is united to that 
portion of the vertebral celumn called the sacrum ; the 
middle bone is the ischium, and the lowest the pubin 
which joins its fellow on the opposite side, and forms 
as it were the crown of the arch. 


Pembina, (pcn-Unah) in Minnesota, a N.W. co V 
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Ñ. by. Bilt, Ámerlca, and W. by Dakota. ft contains 
the e of the Woods, and is populated chiefly by In- 
diana of the Chippewa and Sioux tribes. Area, 7,008 


8q. m. 

Pembroke, ( pém/brük,) a seaport of England, 1n 8. 
Wales, er of a co. of same name, 7 m. 8. of Milford. 
Pop. 13,741. 

Pemiscot, ( pe-mis'kot,) in Missouri, a B.E. co.; area, 
300 sq. m. ; C. Gayoso. 

Pen (pen) [From L, penna, a feather.) An instrument 
used for writing, made either of the quill of some large 
fow, of metal, or of any other material. In ancient 
times, reeds were split and shaped to a point similar to 
our pens; and quills are supposed not to have been 
employed for writing till the 6th century. Metallic 
peus weré first made in 1802, but they were not used to 
any extent until about the ycar 1830. Tho States of 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusotts, &c., possess ex- 
tensive factories devoted to ufacture of steel 
pens, but America is chief for its diamond- 

inted and iridium - poluted pens, which are made in 
New York to such perfection as to command all the 
European markets.—(Arch.) In Jamaica, the name 
under which is embraced a planter's Ning, with 
its offices and outbuildings enclosed -fence or 
palisade. 


Penal Code, ( pend.) [From L. p pertaining 
to punishment.] (Pol.) A legal code tutod with 
reference to the punishment of crim i. Laws 
are those laws which are passed to tho ond. 


Penalty, (pén'dl-te.) [From L. punishment. ] 
(Law.) A fine, mulct, or forfeiture, judicially inflicted 
upon a person who has been convicted of a certain 
crime, offence, or trespass, 

Penance, ( pastas) [From L. pena, puntibment.) 
aer Law.) The infliction of some pain or bodily suf- 

ering, as fasting, flagellation, &c., or an exercise of re- 
pentance for some sin, either voluntary or imposed. It 
relates more especially to sufferings of the body, as 
penitence or repentance does to the regrets and sorrows 
of the mind. P. is one of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 

Penang, or Prixce or WALES ISLAND, (pe-ndng’,) a 
British colony constituted of an island 14 m. long by 9 
broad, off the W. coast of the Mala peniusula, at the 
entrance to the Straits of Malacca, in N. Lat. 5? 24^, E. 
Lon. 100° 21/. Area, 160 sq. m. Surface wooded and 
hilly; soil fertile, producing spices, sugar-cane, and 
tapioca. C. George Town. op. 50,000, 

Penates, (pen-a'teez). (L.]. (Rom. Antiq.) Tutelar 
deities, either of countries or of particular houses, in 
which last sense they were the same with the Lares. 

Pencil, (pn’sil.) (From L. penicillum.] (Manuf.) A 
small brush used by painters for applying their colors. 
They are of various kinds, sizes, and materials; the 

bed P.are made of hogs’ bristles, the thick ends of 

which are secured to a atick or handle, and, when very 
large, are called brushes. The finer kinds are made of 
the hair of the camel, badger, marten, and squirrel, 
and of swaus-down; they are tied at the upper end, and 
enclosed in a quill. All of the latter kind, when good, 
on being drawn between the lips, come to a fine point. 
Black Lead P. are thin oblong slips of black lead 
(plumbago or graphite) enclosed in cylindrical or pris- 
matic pieces of cedar, and before use are cut to a point 
at MI end. Tiy are ar different sizes and grocs of 
quality, according to the purposes for which they are 
tenda. Ever-ponied P. are simply very slender cylin- 
ders of black lead so placed in metallic or other cases, 
that they can be screwed out at pleasure; the point« 
being protected when out of use, and never requiring 
to be cut. —(Opt.) A P. of rays signifies a number of 
raya diverging from some luminous point, which, after 
failing upon or passing through a lens, converge again 
to a point or focns. 

Pendant, ( p/n'ddnt.) [From L. pendens, suspended.) 
eis In Goth- E 
ic buildings, an 
ornamented po. 
lygonal piece of 
stone or timber, 
hanging down 
from a vault or 
the roof of a 
building (Fig. 
523). The name 
is also some- 
times given 
to the springers 
ef arches Which 
Test on shafts or 
eorbels.—{ Naut.) 
(Otherwise writ- 





Fig. 523, — SEOTION OF A ROOF 
SHOWING A PENDANT, 
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ten a piney A long narrow flag or streamor dis- 
played from a ship's masthead, and usualy terminate 
ing in two points, like the tail of a awallow. It is case 
ried as a sign that the ship is in active service. 
Pendentive, ( pén-dént’iv.) [From L. pendens, hanging 
down.) (Arch.) That portion of a vault which descends 
Ínto an angle between the arches, when a dome springs 
from a straight-sided area, A circular dome may, by 
means of peudentives, be formed over any regular poly- 


on. 

Pendleton, ( p?n'dl-tün,) a manuf. town of England, 
co, caster, 8 m. W.N.W. of Manchester. Pop. 30,653. 

Pendleton, in Kentucky, a N. co., b. by Ohio; area, 
900 sq. m.; ©. Falmouth.—In West Virginia, a N.E. 
co., b. N.W. by tbe Allegheny range; area, 620 sq. m.; 
C. Franklin. 

Pendulum, ( p/nd'u-lüm.) [From L. pendulus, hang- 
ing down.) (Dynamics.) A pondergus body so suspend- 
ed that it may vibrate, or swing backwards aud for- 
wards, from some fixed point or axis of suspension. 
The vibrations 4 endulum are caHed its oscillations, 
and depend on tle force of gravity. From the preci- 
sion of its motions, it is emplo in measuring time 
and space. The origin of the P. is traced to Galileo's 
observation of a hanging lamp in u church at Pisa 
continuing fo vibrate long and with singular uniform- 
ity, after auy accidental cause of disturbance, He was 
induced to investigate the Jaws of this phenomenon, 
which led to results in the highest degree important. 
A common clock is merely a pendulum with wheel- 
work attached to it, to record the number of the vibra- 
tions ; and with a weight or spring having force enough 
to counteract tho retarding effects ef triction and the 
resistance of the air. The wheels show how many 
swings or beats of the pendulum have taken place, be- 
cause at e beat a tooth of the lust wheel is allowed. 
to pass, Now, if this wheel has sixty teeth, as is com- 
mon, it will just tura round once for sixty beats of 
the pendulum, or seconds; and a band fixed on ita 
axis, and projecting through the dial-plate, will be 
the seeond-hand of the clock. The other wheels are 
so connected with this first, and the numbers of the 
teeth on them so proportioned, that one turns sixty 
times slower than the first, to fil its axis for carrying a 
minute-hand ; and another, twelve times slower still, to 
fit its axis for carrying an hour-hand. The P, has been 
successfully used to measure the force of gravity at 
different parts of the earth; the greater this is, the 
greater the length of a pendulum which will vibrate at 
agivenrate. At Spitzbergen, the length of a pendu- 
lum vibrating seconds js 3921469 English inches; at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 39-078. The pendulum is af- 
fected by temperature (see COMPENSATION PENDULUM), 

Penelope, ( pe-nél'o-pe.) (Heroic Hist.) The wife of 

lysses, and daughter of Icarius, During her husband'a 
long absence at Troy, she was beset vy a crowd of suit- 


ors, but tponed her choice until she could finish a 
robe, and regularly in the night undid the work of the 
day. , But there are other legends of her. 


Penelopid:ze, ( pon-e-Ióp'ede.) (Zsl.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Rasores, peculiar to Central and S. America, They are 
mainly of large size, abt. as Jarge as turkeys, and move 
in flocks, building their nests among and often upor 
the trees; they are known under the names of Curassows, 
Hoccos, and Guans. The Chiacalacca of New Mexico, Or- 
talida McCali, is abt. 23 inches long, dark greenish-olive 
above, brownish-yellow beneath, tail-feathers lustrous 
green, and all except the middle one tipped with white. 

Penguin, (pén'gwin,) [From L. pinguis, fat.] (Aool.) 

ee ÅLCIDÆ, 

Penteillate, Rens Se Cay P'enicil'liform. 
[Same deriv.] (Bot) Tipped with a tuft of hairs after 
the manner of a camel's-hair pencil. b 

Peninsula, (pén-in'su-lah.) [From L. pene, almost, 
and insula, an island.] (Geog.) A tract of land, sea- 
surrounded except where it is connected with the main- 
land by a narrow neck called an isthmus. In Europe 
the name is employed as especially designating the 
territory which constitutes Spalu aud Portugal, hence 
called the Peninsula. 

Penis, (penis) [L.] (Anat) The male organ of 
generation. 

Penitentiary, ( pén-e@n'she-a-re.) (From L. peniten- 
tia, repentance.) A prison where convicts are subjected 
to instruction and discipline. There are two systems 
of penitentiaries in the United States, cach of which is 
elaimed to be the best by its partisans, — the Pennsyi- 
vania system and the New York system. By the former, 
convicts are lodged in separate, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated cells, where they are required to work dur- 
ing stated hours, During the whole time of their ot- 
finement they are never permitted to see or speak with 
euch other, T usual employ mente ure shoemaking 


Pen'manship. (Arta) Sam. as CALLIGRAPHT, q. v. 
Penn, WiLLIAM, (pén,) a celebrated member of the So- 


Pennon, 


Pennsylvania, (sil-va’ne-ah,) à commonwealth con- 


PEN 


weaving, winding yarn, picking wool, ana such Hike 
business. The only punishment to which convicts ard 
subject are the privation of food for short periods, an 
confinement without labor in dark but well-aired ei 
this discipline has been found sufficient to keep perfec 
order; the whip and all other corporeal M ao ph 
are prohibited. The New York system, adopted at Au- 
burn, which was probably copied from the penitentiary 
of Ghent, in the Netherlands, called La Matson de Force, 
is founded on the system of isolation and separation, as 
well as that of Pennsylvania, but with this difference, 
that in the former the prisoners are confined to their 
separate cells during the night only ; during the work- 
ing-hours in the daytime they labor together in work- 
shops appropriated to their use. They eat their meals 
together, but in such a manner as not to be able to 
speak with each other. Silence is also imposed upon 
them at their labor. They perform the labor of car- 
penters, blacksmiths, weavers, shoemake tailors, 
coopers, gardenors, wood-sawyers, &c. The discipline 
of the prison is enforced by stripes, inflicted by the as- 
sistant keeper, on the backs of the prisoners; though 
this punishment is rarely exercised. — GRAN» PENITEN- 
TIARY. (Eccl) In the Papal court of the Vatican, an 
officer appointed to absolve in cases reserved to the 
Pope; also to grant secret bulls, &c., in cases of con- 
science. Rom. Cath. bishops appoint penitentiaries in 
their dioceses for the absolution of cases otherwise re- 
served to themselves. 









































































ciety of Friends, and the founder of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, B. in London, 1644, was the eldest son 
of Admiral Sir William Peun. He studied at Oxford, 
early gave evidence of strong religious impulses, and 
adopted the new doctrines of the so-called Society of 
Friends. This step on his part caused his expulsion 
from the university and consequent estrangement from 
his father. The latter, however, sent him to make the 
tour of Europe, in the bop that foreign travel might 
wean him from his heterodox ideas. This proving in- 
effectual, he was sent to Ireland, where he joined the 
army and distiuguished himself at the siege of Carrick- 
fergus. In 1667, however, he again renewed his asso- 
clation with the Quakers, was arrested and imprisoned, 
and finally recalled home by his father. In 1669 he 
commenced preaching in London, for which offence he 
was tried before the @ourt of Common Pleas, and 
heavily fined. P. remained in prison for some time on 
account of his refusal to pay the sum in which be had 
been mulcted, and which his father ultimately paid for 
him. In 1680, P., who had inherited from his father a 
claim against the govt. of £16,000, obtained from the 
king in satisfaction therefor a grant of an extensive 
tract of country lying W. of the river Delaware and N. 
of Maryland, in the American plantations, and which in 
the royal patent was called Pennsylvania (Penn's wooded 
country), in honor of the late admiral, the father of tho 
grantee. This territory P. resolved to form into a com- 
monwealth based*"upon perfect religious toleration, and 
accordingly set sail thithgr, arriving in Delaware Bay 
on the 27th Oct., 1682. In Kov. he entered into a league 
with the Indians, aud next founded the city of Phila- 
delphia. In 1684 he returned to England, where he en- 
joyed the confidence of James I., who had been his 
father's friend. After the accession of the Prince of 
Orange as William III., P. was twice accused of treason, 
and was arrested in 1690 on a charge of conspiracy, but 
was finally and honorably acquitted in 1693, In 1699, 
he paid a second visit to Penngylvania, and his stay, 
which lasted two years, was marked by many useful 
measures, and by efforts to ameliorate the condition 
both of the Indians and Negroes. In 1701 he returned 
to England, and being encumbered with debts, endeav- 
ored to effect a sale of Pennsylvania to the Crown, 
but this negotiation was interrupted in 1712, through 
his being attacked by apoplectic fits, which greatly im- 
paired his mental e) ge, D. 1718. 

( pén'nün.) E., from L, penna, a feather. 
( Her.) small pointed flag, borne in days of ferri 
by a person of gentle blood. When knighthood was 
conferred upon its bearer, the point was cnt off, an 
m square flag that remained received the name of 

ner, 


stituting one of the principal E. central States of the 
American Union, is b. N. and N.E. by New York, E. by 
New Jetsey, 8. by Maryland, Delaware, and W. Virginia 
eud W. bj Ohio bot. N. Lat, 39 40.429, W. Lon. 149 
48-809 40. It la separated from New Jersey by the 
Igware River and the upper part of Delaware Bay. 
yöreye length, 280 m., and breadth 158 m.; area, 
010 sq. m. Surface mountainous in the centre, being 
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intersected iP » rection, 8.W. to N.E. by parallet 
Tanges of the Appalachian meuntaín-system, constitut- 
ing the N. ramifications of the Alleghanies; between 
these various ridges are fertile kon drained by the 
Susqtehanna, Delaware, Juniata, onongahela, Le- 
high, Schuylkill, Wyoming, and Cumberland rivers. 
The 8.K. part of the State is very generally level and 
fertile, gnd the same characteristics apply to the regions 
N.W. and N. Geologically, P. presents examples of the 
metamorphic, palwozoic, and the middle secondary red 
sandstone formations. The State as a froin Oot 
country holds the highest rank ofany in the Union. Coal 
iron, salt, and petroleum are found in almost inexhausti- 
ble deposits. Tho coal-field alone extending over 26 
cos., absorbs nearly 15,000 sq. m. of surface, and yiolded 
in 1890, as follows: Bituminous coal 18,425,163 tons; 
anthracite (year ending June 1,) 27,483,329 tons; making 
a total mined of 45,858,492 tons. Marble, limestone, 
zinc and geopper aro also found. From an agricultural 
point of view, P. forms one of the most productive di- 
visions of the Republic, possessing. a8 she does, a clasá 
of soil ranging the light and sandy to the doe| 
and loamy. According tothe U. S. census of 1890, P. 
contained 213,542 farms, as against 174,041 in 1870, 
156,357 in 1800, and 127,577 in 1850. Of the 213,042 
farms in 1890, 168,220 were oceupied by their owners, 
28,273 rented on shares, and 17,019 rented for money. 
The total farm product for the year 1880, consisted 
chiefly of as follows: Indian corn 47,970,987 bshe., 
uced from s total veo y of 1,374,241; wheat 19,- 
462,405 bshs., from a total of 1,445,981 acres; oats 33,- 
$47,439 bshs., produced from a total of 1,231,993 acres; 
barley 438,876 bshs.; rye 3, 621 bshs.; buckwheat 
3,693,328 bshs.; tobacco 36,957,772 lbs.; in the latter 
roduct, exceeded only by Virginia and Kentucky. The 
tate is politieally divided into 67 cos. in which the 
chief cities and towns are, Philadelphia, Pittsbu 
Harrisburg (the cap.) Reading, Wilkesburre, Mauc 
Chunk, Danville, Easton, Lancaster, Pottsville, Scran- 
ton, Erie, &c. By the new eonstitution passed in 1874 
the legislative power is vested in a general assembly of 
two henses—a Senate of 40 members elected for 4 Years, 
and a IIonse of Representatives of 200 members elected 
for 2 years. The supreme executive power is in the 
hands of a governor, chosen every 4 years, and who is 
assisted by subordinate officers. The judicial branch 
of the State polity comprises a Supreme Court, courts 
of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol delivery; @ 
Court of Common Pleas, an Orphans’ Court, ^ Register’s 
Court, and a Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace for 
each co. Besides these, there are the courts holden by 
justices of the peace, &c. P. is represented in the 
‘ational Congress by 2 Senators and 28 delegates to the 
ouse of Representatives. The railroads of the State 
m. of track above ground, besides several 
nilt at a total cost of 


epeedily became settled vilized, 80 that prior te 
the Revolution t bed grown to be one of the riches, 
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and moet enlightened and prosperous of the Englirh 
colonies, Under Penn's charter, the present State f 
Delaware was included—a union that existed till the 
year 1776. P. Died notably during the Revolutiona ‘y 
period ; her soil was the theatre of memorable martial 
exploits; and within her limits was the great Declaia- 

' tion of Jodependeioe iasued to the world. During tlie 
rebeITlo&, P. took a patriotic and prominet part, send- 
ing to the Union army 387,284 of her citizens, and con- 
secrating to her soil the victory of the Union arms 
at Gettysburg (q. v.). 
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Penny, (pn'n4)pl. PENNIES or Pence. [From A. 8. 
inc.) Anciently, an English silver coin current 
among the Anz! xons; in modern times, a copper 
coin, of which twelve constitute a shilling. The P. is 
subdivided into 2 half-pennics, or halfpence, each being 
worth 2 farthings. 

Penn Yan, ( pén yahn,) a thriving town of New York, 
C. of Yates co., 192 m. W. of Albany. 

Pen'ny-roynl. (Bot) See HEDEOMA. 

Pen'ny weight, (-w«t.) (Cint) A troy weight, con- 
"taining 24 grains, each of which is supposed to be equal 
in weight toa grain ofawheat gathered out of the middie 
of the ear, and weM dried, In the time of Edward I. 
of England, it was equivalent in weight to a silver 
penny—whence the name. 

Penobscot, ( pén-00/skot,) a largo river of Maine, having 
its source in the Green Mts., Somerset co., and empty- 
ing into the Atlantic by a broad estuary called Penobscot 
Bay, bet. Waldo and Hancock cos , after a devious course 
of 300 jp. —A NE. co. of same State, b. on Canada ; area, 
3,200 aq. m. ; C. Bangor. 

Pensacela, ( p/n-sah-ko'lah,) in Florida, acity and port 
of entry, C. of Escambia co., on the W. shore of a fine 
bay of same name, opening on the Mexican Gulf, 180 
m. W. of Tallahassee. It has one of the safest and most 
commodious harbors in the South, defended by $ forts, 
is a naval station of the U; States, and commands an €z- 
tensive trade. 

Pension, (p^»'sháün. [From L. pensio, a weighing^ 
An allowance of money annually paid by a government, 
or by a private individual ar individuala, to a person tn 
requital of past services, or to compensate him for in- 
juriés received while in discharge of his duty; the term 
perticularly applies to the aunual Iura made by 
government to retired or disabled officers or soldiers, or 
to the families of these who have lost their lives in tlie 
public service: — the reoipients of such bounty take 
the name of pensieners. 

Pensionary, (Grand.)( p?n'shün-a-re.) ( Hist.) Tho 
designation formerly borne by the chief magistrate of 
the Dutch Republic, being the president of its couneil 

Pes mime ( p?n'ta-gón.) [F Gr. pentr, fi d 
entagon, (p^ n. rom Gr. , five, an 
gonia, an angle.) ai A plane figure having five 
sides and five angles. If the five sides are equal, it is 
called a per P. Its area is equal to five times the 
sine of multiplied by the cosine of the same; aud 
tne square ef the side of a regular P. is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the sides of the hexagon and 
decagon inscribed in the same circle. — ( Fort.) A fort 
with five bastions, 

Pentahedron, (-e'drón.) (From Gr. pente, and hedra, 
a base.) (Geom.) A solid figure having five equal siles 


or i 

Pentahexahedral, (-h¢k-sc-hé’drdl.) [From tir. 
pente, five, hez, six, and hedra, a baso.] (Orystallog.) In- 
dicating a figure which presents five ranges or faves 
ene above the other, each range containing six faces 

Pentameter, (-dm'e-tür. [From Gr. penta, and 
metron, measure.] (Pros) In Greek and Latin poetry, 
a verse consisting of two parts, each composed of two 
feet and a long syllable, which must either be a single 
word or a terminal syllable. 

Pentangalar, (pónt-àng'gu-lár. [From Gr. pente, 
and L.angulus, an angle.] (Geom.) Describing a figure 
that has five corners or angles. 

Pentapolis, (p^n-tdp'o-lis.) (From Gr. pente, end 
polis, a city.) (Anc. Geog.) A name con'erred by the 
anc. Greeks on certain countries that possend five vory 
important cities; the most remarkable of these was «he 
P. Oyrenaica, or that of Egypt, the cities of which ware 
Berenice, Arsinoë, Ptolemais, Cyrene, ard Appollor ia. 

Pentateuch, ( pén'tatiik.) [From Gr. pent, five, ond 
teuchos, a book.| (Serfpt. A name g ven by Greek 
translators to the first five books of the Old Testamont 
ascribed to Moses — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Nim- 
bers, and Deuteronomy. 

Pentecost, (pón'te-kóst.) [From Gr. pentékostos, the 
fftieth.] (Ecc) A solemn festival of the Jews, insti- 
tuted in memory of the promulgating of the law, und 
eo named because it was observed on the fiftieth day 
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after the feast of unleavened bread. Tt was also called 
the Feast of Weeks. From the Jewith use, it wos intro- 
du:ed into the Christian, and with special solemnity, 
wlách it still retains, as being the dry of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the Apostles, and of the first solemm 
preachihg of the Christfan religion. It was chosen as 
oie of the times for the solemn administration of bap- 
tsm; and the English name of the festival, Whit-Sun- 
day, is derived from the white robes in which the newly 
laptized were clad. 

Penultima, ( pon-ül'te-mah,) or PENULTIMATE BYLLA- 
(LE. [From L. pene, almost, and ultimus, the last.) 
(Gram.) The last syllable but one of n word; and hence 
the antepenultimate syllable is the last but two, or that 
immediately before the penultima, 

Venumbra, (pe-nüm bra.) [From L. pene, almost, 
and umbra, a shadow.) (Astr.) A pertial shade or ob- 
scurity in an eclipse; observed between the perfect 
shadow, where the light is entirely intercepted, and the 
full light, Tt arises from the magnitude of the sun, and 
is that portion of &pace behind the object causing the 
eclipse, in which the illuminated body is enlightened 
by only a pait of the disc of the illuminating budy. 
The nearer to the umbm the darker the P.; and hence 
it is difficult, in eclipses of the moon, to determine by 
observation the exact time at which the eclipse begins 
and ends. 

Penza, ( pén'zah,) a town of Europesn Russia, C. of a 
E of same name, on the Sura, 130 miles W.N.W. of 

ratov; Lat. 58° 20' N., Lon. 45° 53’ E. Pop. 27,263. 

Penzance, ( pen-zins',) a seaport-town of England, co. 
of Cornwall, on the N. W. of Mount's Buy, 7 m. N.E. of the 
Land's End, and 96 miles W.S.W. of Exeter. Pop. 10,000. 

Peoria, (pe-o're-aA,) in Illinois a N.W. central co.; 
a 650 sq. m.—A flourishing manufacturing city, C. 
of above co., on the Illinois River, 10 miles north of 
Springfield. 

Pepin, (p/p'in,) the name of several distinguished 
members of the Carlovingian famiy; the first of whom 
in order was ST. P. DE LANDEN, called Le vieuz, mayor 
of the palace under Clotaire II., Dagobert I., and Sige- 
bert I. D. 649. — P. D'HÉRI8STAL, called Le Gros, was 
elected duke of Austrasia, 678, and was the father of 
Charles Martel. D. 714.-— P. Lx. BREF, son of Charles 
Martel, was the first king of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
752. D. 768. . 

Pe'pin, in Wisconsin, a W. ce., b. S:W7. by Minnesota; 
area, 250 8q m. Capital, Pepin.—Laxe P., 25 miles 
in length by 3 in extreme breadth, is an expanded 
portion of the Mississippi River between Minnesota and 


Wisconsin. 
Pepper, (pép’p’r.) (Bot.) See PIPER. 


A Nasa. * 

.) [From Gr. peptrin, pessein, to 

gest.] (Chem. and Physiol.) The active principle of 
jarity is, that, in the pres 


albuminous and fibrinous matter into a soluble form 
of albumen, which is capable of very easy absorption. 

Peptic, (pčp'tik.) [Same deriv.) (Afed.) Promoting, 
or relating to digestion, 

Peptone. The product of the action of pepsin on 
sibuminous substances. Peptones are found only in 
the stomach and small intestines, are readily soluble, 
highly diffusible, and not coagulated hy boiling. 

Per, (pir.) [L.; signifying by; used in many ph 
as per force, per annum, per ceni., &c.] (Chem.) Itis a 
contraction for hyper, and is employed as a prefix to de- 
note very or fully, or to fhe utmost extert: as in perozide, 
which indicates a substance oxidized in the highest 
degree. 

Per centum, (-snt'im,) (abbrev. Per cent.) [L by 
the hundred.] The rate of interest, or so much for 
every hundred; as fire per cent., that is, five dollars 
for every hundred dollars, &c. 

Perception, (piir-s‘p’shun.) [From L. perceptio. 
(Logic.) The fist act of the mind, which consiste in the 
receptíon of ideas concerning external objects, through 
the medium of the senses. It has been well observed 
that the first objects which strike our senses give us 
our first ideas; and our wants are the cause of our at. 
tention; the repetition of these ideas, und the develop- 
ment of new wants, give birth to our sentiments and 
thoughts. The eyes convey the ideas of color, the ears 
those of sound, the nostrils those of odor, and the pal- 
ate those of taste. These have no connection with each 
other— they are separate idens of different qualities of 
bodies; but the sense of touch unites the whole in ona 
object, which may happen to be at the same time çol- 
ored, sonorous, odorous, and savory. 
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Perch, (piirch.) (Zojl) Bee PERCIDÆ. 
Perebers, (pürch'ürz) (Zoól.) An order of birds, 
same as eter q. v. 


Perchloric Aci (Chem.) Bee CHLORINE. 

Percidze, (piir’se-de.) (Zodl.) The Perch fam., com- 
prising acanthopterygious fis which have the body 
[ein bo oblong and more or less compressed; the 


scales rather large; the bones of the gill-covers toothed 
or otherwise armed ; the mouth without barbels; the 
vomer toothed, and generally also the palate ; there are 
sometimes two dorsuls, sometimes only one. To this 
family belong not only the true perches (Fig. 3), all of 
which are fresh-water fishes and forin the gen. Perca, 
but many other species, among which are: the Bass 
(gen. Labrax) ; the Sea-bass, or Black-fish (gen. Centro- 
pristes); and the Bream, Pond-fish, or Pumpkin-seed 
(gen. Pomotis). 

Percolation, ( pür-ko-la'sh in.) ( Chem.) A process used 
in Pharmacy, and in some other arts, for extracting 
soluble properties of various bodies by filtering a liquid 
through them. 

Percussion, (pür-küsh'in.) [L. percussio, from per- 
cutio, 1 strike.) (Mech.) The effect which a body pro- 
duces in falling or striking npon another; or the shock 
ef two bodies, one of which is in motion. If both bodies 
are in motion, the shock is termed a collision, — ( Med.) 
The act or effect of soundiug the chest, &c., with a 
stetho: in order to ascertain its interior state or 
condition. — P. Lock. (Gun.) That part of a fire-arm 
which has superseded the flint lock, and which ignites 
the charge by first exploding a detonating mixture con- 
tained in a copper cap by means of the cock, a kind of 
hammer. 

Percy, (piir’se.) The name of a noble Norman family, 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to England, 
and Mie bosd, William de Percy, obtained from his 
sovereign 30 knights’ fees in the north of England. The 
direct line became extinct in 1670. 

Perdiceas, (piir-dik’kahs.) (Gr. Hist) A general of 
Alexander the Great, who was said to have been desig- 
nated by him as his successor. lle was killed by his 


own soldiers in 321 n. c. 

Perdicidie, Cde de). (Zoùl.) The Partridge fam., 
comprising rasorial birds which differ from the grouse 
in being much smaller, and in tbeir bare tarsi and 
naked nasal fossm. The places in which they most de- 
light are corn-fields, especially while the corn is grow- 
ing, for under cover of it they shelter and breed; and 
these are frequented by them when the corn is cut 
down, for the sake of the grain scattered over them. 
The genus Perdiz comprises the Gray Partridge, P. 
cinerea, and the Red-logged Partridge, R. rufa, of Eu- 
rope, which are abt. 12 inches long. The gen. Coturniz 
includes the common European Quail, €. dactylisonans, 
which is 7 inches long. The gen, Ortyz, which has the 
bill stout, the head without a crest, and the tail short, 
comprises several American specics, among which O. 
virginia: which is 10 inches long, and ís called the 
Quail or Colin in New England, New York, and west- 
ward, while it is called the Partridge in Pennsylvania 
and southward. Its clear whistle is composed of three 
notes, the first and last of equal length, the first being 
loudest. The nest is built ncar a tuft of grass; eggs 10 
to 18, pure white. 

Peregrine Falcon, (p<re-grin.) (Zodl.) See Far- 
CONIDA, 

Perennial, (per-‘n’ne-dl.) [From L. perennis, that 
which lasts the whole year through.] (Bot) A plant 
whose roots live more than two years, but whose stems 
usually perish annually. They are called by gardeners 
herbaceous plants, 

Perfect, ( pür/fékt.) [From L. perfectus, nothing want- 
ing.) (Bot) A term applied to a flower that has both 
stamens and pistils, — P. NvwBER. (Arifh.) A number 
equal to the sum of all its aliquot parts or divisions, as 
6, for instance. 

Perfoliate, ( pir-fo'lr-dt.) (From L, per, through, and 
Soliatus, leaved.] (Bot) An epithet for a leaf the base 
of which entirely surrounds the stem transversely, so 
that the stem seems to have been driven through the 
middle of the leaf. 

Perfume, (pir-fiim’.) (Fr. parfum.) A substance which 
affects agreeably the orgaus of smell by emitting a 


fragrant scent or odor, 
Pergamum, (pür/ga-müs) (Anc. Geog., A city and 
kingdom of As; inor, near the ZEgean, which flour- 
ished from 280 to 153 B. c., when it passed, by the be- 
uest of ita last king, Attalus ITI. into the hands of the 
omans, It was famous for its library; and one of the 
letters in the book of Revelation was addressed to a 
Christian church there. 
Pergolese, or PERGOLESI, Grovannt Battista an Italian 


composer, b, near Ancona, 1708; D. about 1707. Among 


^ 
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his popular compositions area well-known S/abat Matrr, 
motets, and other sacred pieces, besides Orfeoe Euridice 
an opera. 

Perl, (pe're.) [Pers., a eit (Pers. Myth.) An imagi- 
nary female descendant of a fallen spirit, excluded from 
posee until the period of her penance shall be at an 
end. 

Periander, (per-e-än'dùr.) (Gr. Hist.) Tyrant of 
Corinth, about the beginning of the 5th century B. C., 
and one of the 7 wise men of Greece. 

Perinnth, (per'e-inth.) (Bol) See FLOWER. 

Pericardium, ( per-e-kdrve-tim.) (From Gr. peri, 
around, and kardia, the heart.) (Anat.) A membrane 
which surrounds the whole substance of the heart. It 
7outains a fluid which prevents the surface of the heart 
from being dry by its continual motion. Inflammation 
of this membrane is termed pericarditis, 

Pericarp, (per'e-hahrp.) [From Gr. perikarpion—peri, 
round, and karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) The fruitof a plant; 
usually separated into three layers, the epi , the skin 
of a peach, for example, the mesocarp, the Ashy part 
of the peach, and the endocarp, of which the stone of 
the peach is an example. In some fruits, such as the 
filbert, these three parts are blended together. 

Pericles, ( pér’e-kleez,) one of the greatest of Athenian 
orators and statesmen, after completing his education 
under Zeno and Anaxagoras, became abt. 470 B. 0. chief 
of the democratic party in his native city, and encceeded 
Cimon and Thucydides in the supreme administration 
of public affairs, in 444, Under his rule were effected 
the conquest of Samos, the exteusion of Greek coloniza- 
tion in Asia Minor, and the development of Grecian art 
and taste, as exemplificd in the adornment of Athens 
with the Parthenon and other architectural glories. The 
celebrated Aspasia was his mistress (the laws not allow- 
ing their marriage, because she came from Miletus). P. 
continued for 40 years at the head of affairs, and D. 429 B.C. 

Pericranium, (-kra'ne-iim.) [From Gr. peri, and 
kranion, the skull.] (Anat.) That tough, fibrous mem- 
brane which closely euvelops the bones of the skull. 

Périer, CAsIMIR, ( pa-re-a’,) a French statesman, B. at 
Grenoble, 1777, while deputy supported the Revolution 
of 1830, and s. tte as chief minister of state in 1831. 
D. of the cholera in the year following. 

X'erigee.(pireje) [From Gr. pori, aud gë, the earth.] 
(Ast) That point of the moon’s orbit which is ucarest 
to the earth: — it is opposed to apogee. 

Perigueux, (pair’e-yoo,) a city of France, C. dept. 
Dordogue, on the Ille, 65 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux. Jp, 
20,401. 

Perigynous, (-rijc-nüs) [From Gr. peri, near, and 
gyne, a fune (Bot) A term that describes those 
flowers in which the stamens form themselves from the 
sides of the calyx. 

Perihclion, (per+-hé'le-iin.) [From Gr. pert, and 
hélios, the sun.) (Ast.) That point of a planet's orbit 
in which it is nearest to the sun; — as distinguished 
from aphelion, q. v. 

Perihexahedral, (-eks-ah-e’dral.) [From Gr. 
around, bez, six, and /rdra, base.) (Crystall.) A term 
designating a crystal whose primitive form is a four- 
sided prism, which in the secondary form is converted 
into a prism of six sides. 

Perilymph, (pere-limf.) (Anat.) See EAR. 

Perimeter, ( pe-rim'e-tàr.) lor. perimetreo, I meas- 
ure all round.) (Geom.) The line which bounds a fig- 
ure, whether circular, rectilinear, or mixed. In circu- 
lar figures, instead of perimeter, we generally use the 
designation circumference of iphery. 

Perinzeum, (per-«-ue'iin.) [From Gr. perin, the 
scrotum.) (Amat. The interval between the funda- 
ment and the pubes. 

Period, (pere-òd.) [From Gr. periodos, literally, a 
going round.) (Ast.) The time which is taken up by 
a planet in making its revolution round the sun ; or the 
duration of its course till it returns to the point of its 
orbit where it was supposed to begin its motion.— 
(Typog.) A full stop, or that mark of punctuation 
which indicates the termination of a sentence; thus (.). 
—(Arith.) Oue of a congeries of three places or digits, 
separated from the rest by points or commas; aud, in 
extracting roots, two places or digits for the square 
root, three for the cube root, &c.—(Chron.) The revo- 
lution of a cycle or certain number of years; also, any 
indefinite portion of nny continued degree of timo, or 
series of venie cc (Han) The time which elapses be- 
tween the access of one fit, or paroxysm, and that of 
the next, including the entire exacerbation, decline, in- 
terinission, and remission. — (Z/het.) A complete sen. 
tence terminated by a full stop. —( Mus.) An entire 
musical sentence. — Physiol.) One of the various stagea 
in the development and decay of the animal organize 


tion, which are distinguished by a marked character. 
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Perlodienl, (perezd'ekdl) [Fr. périodique] (Lit) | Perlarise, (pirda'rec) (Zool) 


A publication which appears continuously at regular 
intervals, and whose contents may be devoted to criti- 
cism, politics, religion, literature, science, arts, amuse- 
ment, or general and miscellaneous subjects. Those 
periodicals which consist of a collection of critical es- 
says are called Reviews. 

Periosteum, ( per-e-óste-im.) [From Gr. peri, around, 

* and osteon, a bone.) (Anat.) A nervous vascular mem- 
brane, endued with acute sensibility, immediately sur- 
rounding both the internal and external surfaces of the 
bones; it is hence divided into the external and internal 
P.; and whero it externally surrounds the bones of the 
skull, it is usually called the pericranium. The seem- 
ing sensibility of the bones is that of this membrane; 
and its use ee. to be to distribute the vessels on 

een oo Mr bate tks) a A 
eripatetie: -e-pa-lttks.) [From Gr. peripa- 
tile, a walkin ety (PhiL) The followers of 
Aristotle (q. v.). They were so shackled by respect for 
their great master, that no men of much note have ap- 
peared among them. 

Periphery, (pe-rif'iir-c.) ion Gr. periphero, I carry 
about.) ( ABS The line of circumference of a circle, 
ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear figure, 

Eeriphrass:| e-frdz,) or Peri ph'rasis. [From 
Gr. peri, round about, and phrazo, I speak.] (Rhet) 
The use of a redundancy of words, or circumlocution 
of language. 

Peripneumony, ( "ae xy or Peripneu- 
mo’nia. [From Gr. peri, around, and pneumon, 
the lungs.] (Med.) An inflammation of the lungs, 
accompanied with acute fever, purulent expectoration, 
and labored respiration. 

Perisperm, (pér’e-spiirm.) [From Gr. peri, around, 
and sperma, the seed.] (Bot.) A thick, farinaceous, 
fleshy or horny part of the seeds of plants, either en- 
tirely or only partially surrounding the embryo, and 
enclosed within the investing membrane; the en, 

Peristaltie Motion, (per-e-stdl'tik-.) [From Gr. 
peristaltikos, a compressing.) (Med.) A spiral or ver- 
micular spontaneous motion of the intestines, per- 
formed by the contraction of the circular and longitu- 
dinal fibres composing their fleshy coats. By means 
of it the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
veins, and the excrements are extruded. 

Peristome, ( p?r'e-stóm.) (Zool) See CoNcnoroar. 

Peristyle, (pér'e-stil.) [From Gr. peri, and stylos, a 
pillar.] (Arch.) An open court or area within a house 
surrounded by a colonnade. 

Peritoneum, (per-e4o-ne'üm.)  [Gr. peritonaion, 
from peri, around, and teino, I stretch.] (Amat) A 
thin, smooth, Inbricous membrane investing the whole 
internal surface of the abdomen, and containing more 
or less completely all the viscera comprised within the 
latter. Inflammation of this membrane is termed 
peritonilis. 

Periwizg, (p/rewig.) See Wia. 

Periwinkle, (pér’e-wing-kl.) (Zodl.) See LITORI- 
NIDA, 

Perjury, MY feast pari [From L. pun. (Law.) 
The crime of wilful false swearing in any judicial pro- 
ceeding. The common law takes no notice of any false 
swearing, except such as is committed in some court of 
justice having power te administer the oath, or before 
some officer or magistrate invested with similar author- 
ity, in some proceeding relative to a civil suit or crimi- 
nal prosecution; for the law esteems all other oaths 
unnecessary, at least, and hence will not punish the 
breach of them, Voluntary oaths are now prohibited, 
a certain form of declaration being substituted for 
them, and a false declaration is à misdemeanor. The 
penalties of perjury have been extended to false oaths 
by electors, bankrupts, insolvent debtora, &c., by nu- 
merous statutes, 

Perkins, Jacon, ( pae bini) an American mechani- 
cian, B. in Mass., 1766. He invented a gun workable 
by the motive power ef steam, the pleometer for re- 
cording the speed of a ship's motion, &c., and was the 
first who substituted steel for copper plates in bank- 
note engraving. D. 1841. 

Permutation, (pür-mu-ta'shün.) [From L. 
tatio, a changing ipod Algeb.) The name given to 
the different orders which can be formed out of any 
number of things, with regard to position, when all 
are taken at once. 

Pernambuco, ( piir-ndm-boo’ko,) a flourishing sea- 
port-city of Brazil, C. of a p. of same name, on the 
Atlantic, Lat. 8° 3' 6" N., Lon. 34° 51' 7" W. It is 
strongly fortified, has a good harbor, and carries on an 
active trade with the U, States and Europe. Pop. 70,000. 

Pernambu’co Wood, (Bot) See CRSALPINA. 

Perone, ( perón.) [Gr.] (Anat,) Same as FIBULA, g. v. 


permu- 
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The Perla fam., conr 
prising neuropterous in- 
sects which are oblong, de- 
pressed, with very long and 
many-jointed antenna, and 
the abdomen furnished with 
two long articulated ap- 
m o In the larva 
Iris. 24) and pupa state 
moy are found in streams 
under stones, and are ac- 
tive. 
Perm, (pürm,) a city of 
Russia in Europe, C. of a 
ovt. of same name, on the 
ama, 240 m. E.R.E. of Vi- 
atka. Pop. 14,500. 
Perman’ganate of 
Potassium., (Chem.) Sev 


MANGANESE. 
Permangan'le Acid. 
(Chem. MANGANESE. 


Permian Pe'riod,( pùr- 
me-dn.) (Geol. A term ap- 
plied to a series of strata in 
the earth’s crust interven- 
ing between the carbonif- 
erous and the triassic sys- 
tems, and forming a natu- 
ral group characterized by 
community of organic re- 
mains in various of 
the world. They form the 
uppermost member of the 
great Palæozoic series, and 
they receive their designa- Fig. 524. — PUPA OF PERLA 
tion from being largely de- 
veloped in the govt. of Perm, Russia. In the U. States, 
Permian rocks are especially found in Kansas. 

Peroration, -o-ra’shiin.) [L. .] The con- 
clnding part of an oration, in which the speaker re- 
capitulates the principal points of his discourse or ar- 
pament and urges them with greater earnestness and 
orce, with a view to make a deep impression on his 
audience. The main excellence of a peroration con- 
sists in vehemence and brevity. 

Peroxide, (pür-ókíid.) (Chem.) A substance which 
contains the largest quantity of oxygen, compatible 
with its eimple oxidation. 

Perpendicular, ( pür-pón-dü^wldr) [From L. per- 
pendicularis, hanging straight down.) Hanging or ex- 
tending in a right line from any point towards the 
centre of the earth or of gravity, and therefore at right 
angles with the plane of the horizon.— (Geom.) A line 
m. ing two equal angles, called right angles, with the 
line which it intersects vertically. 

Perpendic'ular Style. (Arch.) The last of the 
styles of Gothic architecture in England; it arose - 
ually from the Decorated during the latter of the 
14th cent. and continued till the middle of the 16th: 
the name is derived from the arrangement of the 
tracery, which consists of perpendicular lines, and 
forms one of its most striking features. 

Perpetual Motion, (-pét'u-dl mo'shün.) [From L. 

i] The problem of a tual motion con- 
sists in the invention of a machine which has the prin- 
ciple of its motion within itself; and the means pro- 
pe to solve this problem have been as various as the 

ws of mechanics, and of matter, which show its solu- 
tion to be impossible. The greater number of ingenious 
men have at some time of their lives made the experi- 
ment; but it is rather a reproach than a merit to have 
tried it. In the attempt, all natural agents, such as 
heat, atmospheric changes, &c., must be excluded; the 
inertia of matter, its attractive forces, and combinations 
of the mechanical powers, being alone admissible. The 
resistance of the air and the friction of the parts which 
necessarily retard a machine, and finally stop it, render 
erpetual motion an impossibility; siuce no machine, 
wever ingeniously contrived, can possibly give out a 
motion which it does not receive, or which ater 
in total amount than what it receives. Machinery 
modifies but it cannot produce motion — that being the 


office of a prime mover. 
Perpetuity, (pir-pé-ti'ete,.) [From L, perpetuitas, a 
continuing without end.] ( .) That title to an 
estate by which the latter becomes inalienable, either 
forever, or for an indefinitely long period of time. — 
tbe iae A sum which will purchase an annuity 
forever. It is equal to the product of the annuity and 
the number of years in which the simple interest will 


be equal to the principal. Thus at 5 per cent., the 
principal ; ond is 





terest will in 20 yeara amount to the 


PER 
p msi 
this the value of a P. of $500 14 equal to $5003020, 


or $10, 

Pe an n'yOn( g,) à fortified of France, 
ipi Enea restate, OR the Tet, pd B. of Nar. 

: bonne. le . 

Perquimans, (pür-kw!m'dnz,) in N. Carolina, a E.N. 
E co., adjoining Albemarle Sound; area, 250 sq. m.; C. 


é 

Perron, ( pér/rón.) [Fr., from pierre, a stone.) (Arch.) 

i ee staircase leading to the upper floors of a 
uilding. 

Perry, OLIVER HAZARD, (pér’re,) an American naval 
officer, n. in Rhode Island, 1785, commanded the flotilla 
that defeated the English in the battle of Lake Erie 
(q.¥.), in 1818, D. 1819. 

Perry, (pérre) in Alabama, a W. central co.; area, 
950'sq. m. C. Marion.—In Arkansas, a central county ; 
area, 680 sq. m. C. Perryville.—In Jlinois, a southern 
county. Pinckneyville.—In Indiana, a southern 
county, near the Kentucky frontier; area, 400 sq. m. 
C. Rome.—In Kentucky, an east by south county; area, 
700 sq. m. C. Hazard.—In Mississippi, a south-south 
eastern county; area, 1,040 sq. m. C. Augusta.—In 
Missouri, an east-south-eastern county, bordering on 
Tllinois; area, 430 sq. m. C. Perryville.—In Ohio, a 


south-eastern county; area, 400 sq.m. C. New Lexing., 


ton.—In loania, a south-eastern cent. county. 
area, 540 sq. m. C. Bloomfleld.—In Tennessee, a western 
central county; area, 600 sq.m. C. Linden. 

Perryville,( ‘re-vil,) in Tennessee, a vill. of Decatur 
co., 100 m. W.S.W. of Nashville. Near this place, Oct. 
8, 1862, was fought a desperate battle between 100,000 
National troops commanded by Gen. Buell, and Gen. 
Bragg's Confederate army of 65,000 men, in which the 
latter were defeated, Union loss, 4,348 men. 

Persea, (pür'se-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Lau- 
racem, The Avocado or Alligator Pear, P. grafíssima, 
is a common tree in tropical America and the West In- 
dies. Its large pear-shaped fruits, covered with a smooth 
brownish-green or deep-purple skin, are highly esteem- 
ed in the West Indies and tropical America, though 
strangers at first do not relish them. They contain a 
large quantity of firm pulp pese a buttery or 
marrow-like taste, aud are hence frequently called 
Vegetable Marrow or Midshipman's Butter. 1t is usually 
eaten with spice, lime-juice, or pepper ahd salt. An 
abundance of oil, useful for illuminating purposes and 
for soapmaking, may be obtained from the pulp - 
pression. ‘The seeds yield a deep indelible black stain, 
and are used for marking linen. The timber of P. In- 

. dica is known as Canary-wood. 

Persecution, (pir-s-kü/shün. [From L. mre 
from persequor, I pursue hostilely.] The unjust inflic- 
tion upon others of pain, punishment, or death; more 
especially when it is on account of religious creed or 
mode of worship. The history of the world is full of 
persecutions; and there is scarcely any dominant sect 
of party, religious or political, which not at times 
disgraced humanity by inflicting unjust punishment or 


penalties upon their fellow-men, for adhering to prin- 
ciples which their conscience dictated and their Judg- 
ment approved. 


Persepolis, ( pür-s^p'o-Hs.) ' (Anc. Geog.) A famous 


city and former C. of thé Persian A near the 
Araxes, 30 m. N.E. of Shiraz; N. Lat. 299 ^, E. Lon. 
539 20', It was taken and partially destroyéd by Alex- 


ander the Great, and must have been a place of great 
extent and magnificence, to judge by the ruins whicli 
yet remain. à 

Perseus, (piir’se-iis.) ( ) The son of Jupiter and 
Danaë, who was (say the legends) preserved, when he 
was with his mother thrown into the sea by her father, 
Ile killed Medusa, by the help of the gods, and saved 
Andromeda, who became his wife, and at last fulfilled 
the oracle, by accidentally killing hie dfather Ac- 
risius with a quoit.—(Ast.) A constellation of the N. 
hemisphere, bet. Andromeda on the W., and Auriga on 
the E., and with 46° N. as its mean declination. It con- 
tains, besides the Head of Medusa, two stars of the 
second magnitude. 

Persia, (piir’shah,) [native name InAN,] the most ex- 
se word Pe opulent, and powerful kingdom of W. Asia, 
situa bet. N. Lat. 269-409, E. Lon. 449-619, is b. N. 

by the Caspian Sea, Asiatic Russia, and Turkestan, E. 

by Afghanistan and Beloochistan, 8. by the Persian 

Gulf, and W. by the Turkish territories, Kongr from 

N. to 8., abt. 700 m.; breadth, 900 m. Area, 618,000 sq. 

nv The surface of P. is for the greater part a vast 

platean, broken in upon in the N. by the Elborz Mts., 
and in the W. and 8. by various isolated ranges. In the 
more K, and N.E. parts, are found thie Great Salt Desert, 
and that of Luth. P. is divided into 13 provs., and ál- 


though by the Aras, Kerkbas, &c., has scarcely 
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a fiver that can be termed navigable, thongh some of 
them extend several hundred miles in length, and pos- 
fess great volume of water. Some of its immense val- 
leys abound with the rarest and most beautiful vegeta- 
ble productions; song them are wheat of the very 
best quality, barley and other cereals, cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco. The vine flourishes in many of the 
provs. and the wines of Shiraz are celebrated. The 
mulberry-tree is largely cultivated, silk being one of 
the most important staples of the country. The chief 
manufacture is that of silk stuffs, of the richest kinds; 
other fabrications include textile goods, arnis, carpe 
shawls, &c. Persian commerce is very extensive, an 
chiefly carried on with Russia vin the pian Sea, und 
with British India by way of the Persian Gulf. The 
govt. is a despotism under the or soverelgn; and 
though a large amount of the taxes levied never reaches 
the royal treasury, yet the latter is reported to possess 
immense wealth in bullfon and precious stones. Mo- 
hammedanism of the Shiah type is the prevailing form 
of religion. In 1870 the army consisted of 77,700 men, 
besides a reserve force of 30,000 irregular cavalry. The 
inhab. of P. comprise Persians proper, Turkomans, 
Kurds, Tartars, Arabs, Armenians, Jews, Gipsies, &c. 
C. Teheran; Tabreea is, however, the most populous 
and important city. e Persian (or Persic) is the 
most celebrated of all the Oriental languages in respect 
of strength, coplousness, and tic Éatmony, and is 
written from right to left. P. dates its rise as a nation 
from after the fall of the Assyrian and Babylonian eme 
pires, and under Cyrus extended from the Indus almost 
to Greece and Libya. Conquered by Alexander the 
Great, it became during several centuries afterward a 
Greek satrapy ; and abt. 200 5. c., & Parthian nomarchy. 
Tn the 3d cent., A. D., the native rule was restored under 
the Sassanides dynasty. Later, P. became the prey of 
the Tartars, the Turks, the Afghans, until redeemed by 
the victories of Nadir Bhah (q v.) After the death of 
the latter, the country again became the scene of social 
anarchy and civil war, which continued till the estab- 
lishment of the preseut dynasty. In 1871-2, the more 
B.and E. provs. were desolated by a terrible drought 
and famine which swept away thousands of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1873 the Shah visited Europe. Estim. pop. 
10,000,000, 

Persian Gulf, (The,) (pitr’shan,) a great arm of the 
Indian Ocean, lying bet. Persia and Arabia, N. Lat. 249 
-30°, E. Lon. 479-579, connecting with the Gulf of Oman 
by the Strait of Ormuz. Length, 560 m.; mean breadth, 
160 m. Of its numerous islands the chief are those of 
Bahrein and Kishna, 

Persian Wheel. (Mech.) A contrivance for raising 
water above the level ofa stream. It consists of a water- 
wheel, to the rim of which are fixed a number of strong 
p supporting buckets. As the wheel revolves, the 

uckets, which are filled below, are carried up; and 
when they reach the highest point, they strike against 
something which empties them into a trough, whence 
the water i8 carried by a pipe to where it is wanted, It 
is evident that this contrivance will not raise the water 
to a height greater than the diameter of the wheel, 

Persic, Irene) (Philol) The language spoken by 

J 
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the e of Persia. 
Persim’mon. (Bot) See DIOSPYROS. 
Persistence, r-sist'£ns.) [From L. persisto, I per 
d (Opt.) The duration of à luminous impression 
upon the retina, after the disappearance of the object 
which caused it. 


Persistent, (-sIs?nt.) (Bot) Not falling off, but re- 
taining green until the part which bears it is wholly 
matured ; as the leaves of evergreen plants. 

Persius, ( piir’she-us,) (AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS,) a Ro- 
man poet and satirist, n. in Etruria, 34 a. D., was a friend 
and associate of Lucan and Seneca, and D. in 62, leaving 
behind six Satires, written with considerable terseness 
and power, and imbued with a high degree of the Stoic 
morality. 

Person, (piir’e’n.) [From L. persona, a character as 
sumed by one.] (Gram.) A term which designates 
such nouns or pronouns as, whether expressed or im- 

lied, are the nominatives in all inflections of a verb. 
thou, ot and he, she, or it, are called the first, 
second, and third Hence we apply the word 
P. to the termination or modified form of the verb used 
in connection with the persons. 

Per’son, in N. Carolina, a N. co., b. by Virginia; area, 
310 sq. m.; €. Rox » 

Personal, (piir'#’n-di.) (Same deriv.] (Gram.) De- 
nominating a verb that has inflections or terminations 
to express or imply the three persons of each number. 
—(Law.) A P. action is one in which a man seelts to 
recover goods of which ne has been deprived, or in 


which be cluinis satisfaction for damages for any injury 
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to his person or property — the ific reco of 
landa, tenements, and heredia sata oniy axel: 

Personalty, (pür'sn-il-te) (Law.) Personal prop- 
erty, effects, or chattels. 

Personate, (ptir’s’n-dt.) [From L. ona.) ( Bot.) 
A term applied to a monopetalous corolla, the limb of 
which is nnoqusily divided: the upper division or lip 
being arched, the lower prominent and pressed against 
it, so that when compressed the whole resembles the 
mouth of a gaping animal; as the corolla of Autir- 
rhinum. 

Personification, (-sdn-i/-e-ka’shiin ) [From L. per- 
sna, and facere, to make] (Rhet) The giving to an 
inanimate object the sentiments and language of a 
rational being; or the representation of an inanimate 
being with the affections and actions of a person. 

Pers, età ve, (pir-pék'tiv. [From L. perspectus, a 
viewing.] (Opt) That branch of the science which 
teaches the art of representing objects on a plane sur- 
face as they appear under the peculiarities incident to 
distance and height. Consequently, it is a science of 
the first importance to the painter. In a practical 
sense, perspective is the art of drawing, according to the 
principles of geometry, the true representations of real 
objects; and is divided into lineal perspective, which ro- 
lates to the position, form, magnitude, &c., of the sev- 
eral lines or contours of objects, and aérial ir 
which has principally a reference to the coloring au 
shading of distant objecta. 

Perspiration, ( pir-spi-ra’shiin.) [From L. perspiro, 
I breathe through.) A term applied to tlie evaporable 
exudations from the skin. That part which disappears 
without being noticed is styled insensible perspiration ; 
the ee ee or sweat collects in drops on 
the skin, and is commonly mingled with the sebaceous 
secretion and other matters deposited on the surface. 
Perspiration is chiefly composed of water and carbonic 
acid. It has been calculated that the average amount 
of cutaneous exhalation proceeding from an adult per- 
Bon in twenty-four hours is about 244 lbs. For the due 
exercise of the functions of the skin it is necessary that 
it should be frequently washed. 

Perth, (pirth,) a flourishing manuf. borough of Scot- 
land, C. of a co. of same name, on the Tay, 33 m. N.N.E. 
of paupe. Pop. 27,881. 

Perth, in Canada, prov. Ontario, a 8.W. co.; area, 698 
sq. m.; C. Stratford. Pop. 68,132. —A town of Lanark 
€o., 45 m. 8.W. of Ottawa. . 2,375. 

Pertinax, ipa eatin) Hetvius, a Roman emperor, 
in 193, a.D. He reigned only a few months, and wa: 
killed by the aoldiers. 

Perturbation, ( pir-tir-ba'shiin.) [From L. pertur 
bare, to disturb throughout.) ( Ast.) 1e deviation of è 
celestial body from the elliptic orbit which it would. 
describe if acted upon by no other attractive force 
than that of the central body about which it revolves. 

Peru, ( pe-roo',) an important maritime republic of 8. 
America, oxtending ulong its W. coast for a distance of 
1,200 m., bet. S. Lat. 3° 35'-21? 49", W, Lon. 68?-819 20’, 
It is b. N. by Ecuador, N.E. by Brazil, E. by Bolivia, S. b:7 
Chili, and W. by the Pacific Oceau; its general config- 
uration somewhat resembles that of a triangle, and ita 
area is 510,107 sq. m. Its surface is intersected througb- 
out its entire length by the main chain of the Andes, 
and to a great extent by parallel cordilloras of the same 
mountain system. The central part of P. constitutes a 
large section of the great middle plateau of the 8. Amer- 
icun continent, at an elevation of 12,000 ft. above the 
sea. Tho Andean ranges, culminating in the peak of 
Chaquibamba, absorb nearly a third of the entire 
country. The chief rivers are all Amazonian tributa- 
ries, viz., the Ucayale, Purus, Tunguragua, Apurimac, 
Pilcomayo, &c.; and the pp. lake is that of Titicaca, half 
of which belongs to Bolivia. The scaboard of P. is acid 
and infertile, and having no rainfall, is consequently 
almost destitute of vegetation, and very unhealthy. 
Further inland, the soil in the uplands and valley: is 
deep and productive, yielding the cereals and fruit of 
the temperate zone. P. is, for the most part, of igneous 
formation and contains a number of active volcanoes, 
that of Omati being the principal. Earthquakes are 
frequent aud violent. Lying off the coast near Callao 
are the Chincha Islands, which, with those of Gualafe 
and Macabo, yield guano in vast quantities, the exports 
of which in 1869 were valued at $32,321,520. Agricul- 
ture is much neglected, although the land is produc- 
tive of excellent coffee, cocoa, cotton; besides drags, 
tobacco, pimento, dyestuffs, &c. The chief articles of 
»xport are, after guano, as before stated, gold, silver, 
Wine, sugar, quinine, wool, etc, Estim. value of ex- 
gorts, $62,500,000; of imports, $178,125,000. F. is 

vided into 16 depts.; C. Lima; chief rts, Callao, 
drica, Iquique, Islay, Pisco, and Payta, In 1870, there 
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were throughout the republic 147 m. of railroad fu 
actual operation, besides others in course of construc. 
tion. The executive power is vested in the hands of 
& governor, who is assisted by a ministry; the 
ture consists of a senate and a house of deputies, the 
members of which are elected by the parishes and 
prow. — When Pizarre, at the head of a small band of 
punish adventurers, first landed on the shores of P., 
1532, he found it governed by sovereigns called I 
who were looked up to by their subjects with awe an: 
veneration ; and the inhabitants were distinguished for 
their mild and polished manners. But the avarice of 
their European conquerors led to scenes of blood and 
desolation ; the last Inca, Atahualpa, was put to death, 
and the Peruvians became the victims of the most un- 
heard-of cruelties. After being for nearly threr centus 
ries a Spanish viceroyalty, P., in 1821, along with the 
rest of Hispafio-America, achieved its independence. 
In 1864, the Spaniards seized the Chincha Islands until 
P. should make reparation for injuries inflicted upon 
Spanish subjects, and held them till 1866, when P 
agreed to pay an indemnity of 60,000.000 reals. ‘This 
treaty was not ratified, and an alliance entered into 
with Chile. After war for nearly three years, was 
restored in 1869 by the intervention of the U.8. In 
1881, war broke out bet. P. and Chile, resulting in the 
defeat of P., and the occupation of portions of the 
country by the Chilean army. Pop. „000. 

Pern’, in 73., a mining town of La Saile county.—In 
Ind., €. of Miami county. 

Perugia, ( pa-roo'z^ah,) a city of Centra) Italy, C. of p. 
of same name, 85 m. N. of Rome. Pop. 14 — The 
Lake of P., 30 m. in circuit, and situate 10 m. W. of the 
city, is the anc. Thrasymene, near which Hannibal de~ 
feated the Romans under Flaminius, b. c. 217. 

Perugino, ( pa-roo-je’no,) an eminent Italian nter, 
whose true name was PIETRO VANUCCI, B. at Castello 
della Pieve in 1446. He was the instructor of Refuelle; 
and his principal characteristic is that of rich coloring 
and graceful grouping. His masterpiece is esteemed to 
be e Pietà, now in the Pitti Palace, at Florence. D. 

524. 

Peruvian Bark, ( peroo've-dn.) See CixcHoNACE£, 

Peschiera, ( paiz-ke-a'rah,) a fortif. town of N Italy, 
p. Verona, on the Mincio, 20 m. N. of Mantua. Pop. 2,600, 

Peshawur, ( pésh/owr,) a fortif. city of A tan, in 
N. Lat. 34° 6/, E. Lon. 71° 18’, 150 m. E.8.E. of Caubul 


Pop. 53,300. 

Peso, (pa's)) (Cumb.) A Spanish coin, weighing one 
ounce; the dollar of exchange. 

Pessimism, ( pés'sim-Izm.) (From L. pessimus, worst.) 
(Phil) That doctrine which maintains that everything 
in the world ia ordered for the worst, being thus dis- 
tinguished from optimism. 

Pesth, (»/(«,) a magnificent city of Hungary, of which 
kingdom it is the cap., on the Danube, opposite Buda, 
with which it connects by a suspension-bridge. It has 
inportant manul us well as a flourishing university. 
Pop. 911. 

Petal, (pé'dl) [From Gr. petalon, a leaf.] (Bol.) A 
leaf of a flower, as a sepal is a leaf of a calyx. When 
the corolla consists only of oue leaf, that is, forms s tube 
avound the stamens and pistils, it is termed monopetal- 
ous; if divided into separate leaves, it is said to consist 
of two, three, or more petals. 

Petaloid, (p((dl-oid.) [From Gr. petalon, leaf, and 
eidos, form.) (Bot) Presenting the form of a petal. 
Petalostemon, ( pct-a-ls'te-món.) (Bot) The Clover 

Prairie, a genus of plants, O. FABACE®. 

Petaluma, ( pct-a ‘mah,) in Culifornia, a prosperous 
town of Sonoma co., on a creek of same namo, 45 11. N. 
by W. of San Francisco. Pop, (1880) 5,000. 

Petnrd. (pe-(drd’.) [Fr., from peter, to crack.) (Mff) 
An engine formerly used for breaking down gates, bar- 
DichsQra, (peche'rak) a river of Russia ín Ew ope 

Petchora. ho’rah,) a river of Russia in Ew) o] 
having its source in the W. slope of the Ural Mts., and 
after a N.E. course of 940 m., emptying into the A ‘ctic 
Ocean, in N. Lat. 689, E. Lon. 539-549. 

Peteehiíi:e, ( pe-te/ie-e.) [From L. petigo, a scab.) (Med.) 
Small red spots caused by the effusion of drops of blood 
immediately under the cuticle. They resemble flea- 
bites, and denote an impure state of the blood. The 
name is also bestowed on the purple spots which appear 
on the skin iu malignant fevers: — whence the term 

techial fever. 

Peter (petür) K., styled THE Great, Czar of Russia, 
was B. at Moscow, 1672. In 1682 he was declared suc- 
cessor to his brother Feodor, to the exclusion fiom the 
throne of his elder brother Ivan. Seven years later, P. 
assumed the active imperiai power, which had, ducing 
his minority, been confided to the regency of his sister 
Sophia. The new Czar, recognizing how far bebind 
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hand in civilization was his country in comparison 
with other European nations, at once sct about effecting 
reforms in her gocial institutions, administrative sys- 
tem, and nationtl habits. He reconstructel his army 
after the best models; and to organize a nary not only 
engaged the services of foreign engineers aud artisans, 
but went himself to Holland and England, to study in 
his own person their mechanical arts, particularly that 
of shipbuilding. After his return he estab:ished naval 
and military schools, encouraged the translation of for- 
eign works into fhe Russian language, anc opened out 
Russia to comm `rce with other nations, In 1700 he 
formed an alliance with Poland and Deniaark against 
Sweden, the king of which country, Charles XII. (q. v.), 
defeated him at Narva in the same qu In 1703 P. 
founded the city ef St. Petersburg, and made it the cap. 
of his dominions, In 1709 he totally defeated the 
Swedes at Pultawa; and next carried on an unsuccess- 
ful war with Turkey, ended by a treaty of peace in 1711. 
In the same year he conquered Finlsnd from the 
8w. and in 1718 put to death hi; son Alexis, 
charge with treason. In 1721 he resto-ed Finland to 
Sweden, in return for the cession of Livenia, Esthonia, 
Ingrin, and othe: prova, D. 1725.— P. IC. ( Alezievitch), 
grandson of the foregoing, B. 1715, reigned from 1727 
till 1730, — P. ILC. (Feodoravitch), B. 1728, 8. his nunt 
Elizabeth on the throne of Russia, 1762 Murdered by 
order of his wife 'Jutherine, in the same year. 

Peter, (St..) ont of the foremost of the twelve apos- 
tles. Originally «alled Simon, he was ‘he son of Jona, 
and a resident at )ethsaida. His brothe: Andrew, being 
a disciple of John the Baptist, was by .fohn directed to 
Jesus; and speedily he prevailed on Simon to accom- 
pany him to one who he felt convinced was the pre- 
dicted Messias. Our Lord kindly received the new- 
comer, and gave liim the name of Cephas, the Aramaic 
equivalent to the Greck Peter (John i. 35-42). P. was 
& man of ardent temperament, affectionate and gener- 
ous. Ife was favo-ed with special manifestations of his 
Master's confidence, and performed ¢ more prominent 
part in the sacred history than any other of the twelve 
disciples He was crucified with his head downwards, 
in the persecution under Nero, abt. 4. D. 66. Two of bis 
epistles are in the sacred canon. — P. vppears frequently 
in the gospels as the spokesman foz his companions, 
and it is the opinion of most, among the critics, that he 
enjoyed a certain pre-eminence among the apostles, 
upon which, coupled with the injunction given to him 
by Christ to feed his flock, and the «leclaration, “Thou 
art Peter,and upon this rock I will build my Church,” 
the Roman Catholics found the doct-ine of the suprem- 
acy of the popes as Peter's successors. 

Peter the Hermit, the apostle vf the first crusade, 
was a French monk, B, at Amiens :.bout the middle of 
the llth cent. Puring a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
in 1094, he there witnessed such irdignities offered to 
the pilgrims, that on his return he prevailed upon Pope 
Urban II., to sanction his preachiug a crusade against 
the Infidels. D. 1115. 

Peterhead, ( p/'tür-/d,) a seaport of Scotland, county 
iD 44 m. N.N.E. of the city of Aberdeen. Pop. 
9,117. 

Peter-le-Port, (St..) or St. P«ter’s Port, a forti- 
fied seaport, U. o~ the British island of Guernsey, in N. 
Lat. 49° 27' 2”, V/. Lon. 29 32", Pop, 13,500. 

Peterborough, ( pé'tiir-bir-ro,) a city of England, 
co. Northampton, on the Nene, 37 .n. N.E. of Northamp- 
ton. Pop. 17,429. 

Pe'terborough, in Canada W., N. contral co. ; area, 
1,005 sq. m.; C. Peterborough. Pop. 27,044.— A town. 
C. of above co., on the Otanabee, /5 m. N.E, of Toronto. 


Pup. 5,250. 

Petersburg, (p^türzbürg) bi Virginia, a manuf. 
town and port o” entry of Dinwiddie co., on the Appo- 
mattox, 22 miles 8. of Richmond This place was the 
theatre of important operations during the Civil War, 
connected with «he taking of Richmond, 1864-5, Pop. 


Petersburg, (St.,) the metropolis of the empire of 
Russia, in a gov. of the same nanie. It is seated on the 
Neva, near the Gulf of Finland, and built partly on 
some islands fo: med by the river, and partly upon the 
continent. It owes its existence to the genins of Peter 
the Great, who first began the city by the erection of a 
citadel with six bastions, in 170%, and in less than nine 

ears the seat of the empire wa: transferred to it from 
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Austrians under Prince Eugene at this place in 1716, 


Pop. 1,000. 
Petiole, (peel) [From L. petiolus, a little foot.] 
Bot.) The stem which sustains the leaf of a plant: 
Ios X Deak nivis on 8 stalk is said to be petio- 
late. 
Petiolule, ( pet/e-o-lool. [Same deriv.] (Bot.) The 
stalk of a leaflet. 
JPetit-grain, (pét'e-grün.) See CITRUS. 
Petition, (pe-tis'ün.) | From L. petitio, a beseeching.] 
A formal supplication or request made by an inferior to 
a superior, especially to one exercising certain ers 
of jurisdict.,n. Hence, by implication, the paper or 
document conveying such solicitation. 
Peti verkacese, ( pét-e-viir-e-a'se-e.) (Bot) A small 
O. of plants, all. Sapindales, consisting of undershrabs 
or herbs with a garlic-like odor, alternate entire stip- 
ulate leaves, and racemose or panicled flowers. 
Petra, (pe'trah.) (Geog.) An ancient city of Arabia 
Petrsea, the metropolis of the Idumeans (or Edomites), 
now represented by the remains found in Wady Mousa, 
& valley enclosed amid the rocky declivities of Meunt 
Seir, about midway between the Sea and the Dead 
Sea. The traveller Burckhardt, in modern times, was 
the first to visit (in 1811) this singular locality. 
Petrarch, (FRANCESCO PETRARCA,) ( pa-trdrgk’,) an il- 
lustrious Italian poet, B. at Arezzo in 1304. He studied 
at Montpellier, Bologna, and Avignon, and in the latter 
city met Laura de Sade, the M M of his life-long and 
hopeless passion, In 1336 he red into rogers d at 
Vaucluse, and was called therefrom to receive the lau- 
rel-crown of poetry at Rome in 1341, Ho was after- 
wards employed in various diplomatic missions. P., 
who was one of the revivers of Italian poetry, D. at 
Arqua in 1374. 
Petrel, (pét'rél.) (Zodl.) See PROCELLARIDÆ. 
Petrifaction, [From L. petra, a stone, and facere, to 
make.] (Nat. Hist.) A term applied to organic fossil 
remains, and to substances which, subjected to the ace 
tion of water impregnated with carbonate of lime, have 
come impregnated or coated with it. 
tetroleum, (pe-tro'le-üm,) PETROL or RocK-orL. [From 
ræ oleum, oil of the rock.) Min) A combustible 
fic'd which exudes from the earth in various parts of 
the world, generally in or near the coul-formations, and 
is formed during the conversion of fegetable remains 
into coal, or derived from animal remains, a8 it is now 
maiutained by some scientists. P. varies greatly in 
color and consistence, being sometimes thin and pale, 
at others thick and dark-colored. The substances which 
iniueralogists have distinguished by the names asphal- 
tum, maltha, P. and naphtha, are thought by some 
naturalists to be mere varieties of one species; (see 
NaPHTHA.) Within the last few years abundant sup- 
plies of P. have been obtained from wells and springs 
in Penna., &c., the demand for it for illuminating, and for 
the lubrication of machinery, has created a new and 
important branch of commerce, innumerable quantities 
of rock-oil being sold under the names of P., kerosene, 
sanoline, leucaline, &c. The first derrick in connection 
with the oil wells in Pennsylvania was erected in 1859, 
and at a depth of 70 feet oil was'struck; the succese 
of thia well was the immediate cause of the cominence- 
ment of many more. In that year the productiom 
reached 2,000 rels of oil, the next year it had ine 
creased to 500,000 barrels. It is estimated that since 
1859, when the first well was opened, until 1883, the 
wealth added to the United States thereby, amounts to 
the vast proportions of $1,500,000,000, including crude 
oil and its various products. The exports of oil reach 
1,000,000 gallons each day. For the year 1881 it reached 
in value a total of $40,315,609, being second ouly to 
cotton and cereals. P. is shipped to almost all parta 
of the world, China, Japin, British East Indies as well 
as Europe taking vast quantities. Large oil fields have 
been discovered in Russia and Germany, but as yet 
have not been greatly developed. The price of oil fell 
as low as 45 cents per barrel in 1874. Large quantities 
of P. are brought to the market by what are termed 
Pipe lines ; these companies connect their lines of pipes 
with the oil tanks at the wells, and after guaging the 
amount of oil, run it to the pipe Tine stoi tanks, the 
owner of the oil receives a certificate from the company. 
which is his voucher for the amount in the tank; these 
certificates are sold upon the market. These pipe lines 
are often the holders of many million barrele of oil. The 


oscow. This city is remarkable for the extent and| market price of crude oil is always the price bid on Ex- 
magnificence of its streets, sqn ves, and public build-| change br these certificates The exp. of P. for 12 mos. 
ings. It is the centre of an important commerce. Pop.| ,ending June 30, 1882, was $50.000,000 In value. 
661,026. Petro ogy, Crate) (Tram Gr. a rock, and 
Peterwardein, (petür-wdr' fin,) or VARADIN, a for-| lagos, doctrine] (Min. That branch of the science 
tifled city of the Austrian empie, in Slavonia, 44 miles |- which treuta of the mineral composition of rocks, 


A.W. of Belgride, The Turks were defeated by tho | Petromyzonido, (petro-mecn'ede) (From Gn 
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petra, and myzo,l suck.) (ZoóL) A fam. of fished, O. | 


mes, comprising the Lampreys and their allies. 

e American Sea Lamprey, Petromyzon Americanus, is 

2 to 3 feet long, and has the maxillary ring armed with 

strong teéth. It ascends rivers, and piles up heaps of 

stones, among which it lays its eggs. The Hag, Myz- 

tne limosa, 6 to 8 inches long, is a fish of low form, 

which Linnaeus classed with worms. It is common in 
the waters about.Grand Menan. 

Petronins Arbiter, (pe-tro’ne-tis dr’be-titr,) a Ro- 
man satirist who flourished during the time of Nero. 
He severely lashed the follies and vices of his time in a 
mixture of prose and verse, entitled the Satyricon, frag- 
ments of which remain. His style is clever, classical, but 
grossly licentious. P., who had acted as master of the 
revels to the emperor, fell into disgrace, and to avoid 
the ignominy of a pow exécution ordered for him by 
that tyrant, committed suicide, A. D. 66. — 

Petroselinun, (pe-tro-se-linüm.) (Bot.) A gen. of 
herbaceous planta, Ô. Apiáceæ, distinguished by having 
each half óf the fruit with five equal nárrow ribs; an 
one oil-vesse] in each furrow. It includes the well- 
known potherb P. sativum, the Common Parsley. 

Pettis, ( p/t'tis, in Missouri, a W. central co., rich in 
coal; area, 650 sq. m. ; C. Georgetown. 

Petty, (pét'te.) [From Fr. petit, small.] Me! A 

A —P. - 
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stable, in. England, an inferior civil officer, subordinate | 


to the high constable. : 

Potente, Qn) (Afín.) Seo FéLDsPAR. 

Pevee. ( See COLOPTERIDÆ. 

Pewit, ( pe-wil.) (Zojl.) See Larpwine. 

Pewter, (pütür. (Metall) A very common and üse- 
ful alloy of the metals tin and 1 Common or ley- 
pewler consists of 4 parts of tin and 1 part of lead; 
plate-pewter is made of 160 parts of tin, 8 parts of anti- 
mony, 2 parts each of bismuth and copper; another 
kind, called trifle, is composed of 83 parts of tin and 17 
parts of antimony. Although these are the standard 
formulás, each kind is often much varied to suit the 

urposes of the manufacturer. : 

Pheedrus, (fzdrüs,) a Latin fabulist, is supposed to 
have been B. in Thrace, abt. 25 a.D. His fables — 97 in 
number —are remarkable for their purity of language 
and conciseness of style. ` 

Phrenogamous, quura) or PHANEROGAMOUS. 
[Gr. phaneros, conspicuous; gamos, marriage.] (Bot.) 
A term applied to towering fants, in contradistinction 
to cryptogamic, a term which is applied to flowerless 
pou such as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and lichens. 

Phaethon, (/a'e-tin.) ( Myth.) The son of Apollo, or 
the sün-god, and Clymene, who, having obtained per- 
mission from his father to drive his chariot for one day, 
set fire to both earth and heaven, and was struck by a 
thunderbolt into the river Eridanus. 

IPhalzenidze, (fdl-c’ne-de.) (Zoól.) The Geometrid 
fam. of lepidopterous insects, comprising moths whose 
larves seem to méasure the surfaces over which they 
pass. The Docent of this sort of movement results 
from the fact that they have only ten legs: 6 true ones 
under the fore part of the body, and 4 prop-legs at the 
hind extremity. They live upon trees, and in most 
cases undergo their transformation upon or in the 
ground, which they reach by letting themselves down 
by a silken thread, which en spiu from their mouth 
whilé descending. The Canker-Worm, Moth, Anisop- 
leryz vernata, expands abt. 114 inch, and the wings are 
large, thin, and silky. The larvie, called Canker-Worms, 
make their appearance upon the trees abt. the time the 
leaves of the apple-tree begin to start from the bud, 
immediately commence their depredations, leavíng 
little more than the midrib and veins of the leaves. 
They are among the most destruetive of all the insects, 
und it is not till they have nearly ruined the foliage of 
a tree that we are fully aware of their presence. 

Phalangistida, (/di-in-jis'te-de.) (Zoól.) The Pha- 
langer fam.,comprising rodent animals, closely al[ied to 
the es bang? The skin is expanded between tl® fore 
and hind legs, and this enables them to make long leaps 
from tree to tree. A number of species inhabit Aus- 
tralia and the islands te the north of it. 

abbiershpean Shee (fd-dn'je-ah.) (Zoól) A fam. of in- 
sects embracing tracheary araehnids which are popu- 
larly known as Daddy-long-legs, or Harvest-men, and 
which are at once distinguished by their round eval 
body, and long slender legs, which are very easily de- 


tached., , : 
Phalansie . (fdl'an-stér-e.)) See Four: 
halanx, (Jdl'amgkz.) (Greek Antiq. The ancient 


Greek formation for heavy infantry, which won for 
Mself a reputation for invincibility, may be described 
as a line of parallel columns, rendered by its depth and 
solidity capable of peuctrating any line of troops. — lU. 





Phalaropidze, ( /i-a-róp'e-de.) 
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a modern senso, the word P. ig applied to any d 
troops formed in close array, or amy combination ef 
peo le distinguished for firmness and solidity of uniom 
Marin, (fal’a-ris.) A tyrant of Agrigentum ia 
Sicily, in the 6th cent. B. c., celebrated for Wis cruelty. 
(Zotl) The Phale 


iat 


rope fam., O. Grallatores, comprising birds (Fig. 
allied to the Snipes, and inhabiting the norther® 
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Fig. 525. — PHALAROPE, (Phalaropus lobatus.) 





tudes of America and Europe.” They live on the sue 

coasts, fly well, and swim expertly, resisting the heavi ss 

waves; but they never dive. The flesh is oily and um 
alatable. * 

Phantasm ria, ( fdn-tdz-ma-go're-ah.) [From Gr. 
phantasma, a phantom, and angora, an assembly.) Aw 
optical exhibition very similar to the magic lantern ; 
but the images are thrown on a transparent screen. 
They are magnified and diminished at pleasure, and are 

e to have the appearance of moving by causing the 
magic lantern to approach to or recede from the screen. 
All light is excluded, except that which passes through 
the figures; the rest of the slides being perfectly opaque. 

Phaon, (fw iin.) (Myth) The object of Sappho's love, 
whose coldness was said to have driven her to “the 
Lover's Leap.” 

Pharaoh, ( fa'ro.) (Script) The name given by the 
Hebrews to the monarch ruling in Egypt at the time, 
in the same manner as Cæsar was applied to the Roman 
emperors, and as Khan is to the Tartar and Shah to the 
Persian rulers. The word is of vncertain etymology, 
and the greatest difficulties have been encountered in 
attempting to determine the part‘cular monarchs whe 

under this name in the Scriptures. 

Pharisees, (Ar em) [From Heb, pharas, separated. 
(Anc. Hist.) A sect among the Jews, who distinguishe 
themselves by their zeal for the traditions of the elders, 
which they derived from the same fountain with the 
written word itself; pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were therefore of equal 
authority. From their rigorous ehservance of these 
traditions they considered themselves more holy than 
other Jews, and therefore separated themselves from 
them; on which account they obtained their name. 
The P. numbered in their ranks the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen in Judea; and es persons of all 
conditions were admitted into their society, they gained 
a political influence which often decided the fate of the 
Jewish nation under the Maccabees, and brought into 
their hands whatever power had beon left to the great 
council by the Romans, in the time of Christ. 
harmaceuties, (far-ma-sifiks.) [From Gr. phar- 
makon, a drug.) (AMed.) Pharmacy, or the art of pre- 

ring and inistering drugs. 

Pharmacology, (fdr-ma-kol’oje.)_ [From Gr. phar- 
makon, a medicine, and loges, a discourse.] (Med,) The 
doctrine, science, or knowledge of drugs, or the art of 
preparing medicines. One who writes on this science 
is called a pharmacelogist ; and he who sells the medi- 


cines so prepared a pharm ist, or apothecary. 
Pharmacopeia, ( Sar-ma- yah. [From Gr. 
harmakon, and poieo, Y make.] (AMfed.) A dispensatory, 


ov book of directions for the composition of medicines, 
spprares by medical practitioners, or pablished by au- 
jority. 

Pharmaey, (/dr'ma-e.) [Gr. pharmakeia, from phan 
makon, a medicine.) In its most extensive sense, signi 
fies the art of preserving, preparing, compounding, and 
coubining whatever substances may be necessary for 
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medical purposes. And as these may be mineral, vege- 
— or ru cen = egere cnc the theory of pharmacy 
uires a knowledge of chemistry, botany, geology, 
ininernlogy, in order to determine the | momen 
of the materials employed, and the laws of iheir com- 
position and decomposition. In a narrower sense, P. is 
merely the art of compounding and mixing drugs ac- 
cording to the prescription of the physician. 

Pharos, (/a'rós.) A lighthouse, or lofty building near 
the sea, where a fire or light is kept burning during 
the night, to serve as a beacon to vessels. The light- 
house built by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of 
Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, was the most celebrated 
structure of the kind in ancient times, and gave its 
name to all others. It is said that it was 500 feet high, 
and that its light could be seen at the distance of 42 
miles. This lighthouse was considered one of the won- 
ders of the world. 

fharynx,(für'ngks) [Gr.] (Anat) That part of 
thealimentary canal which lies behind the nose, mouth, 
and larynx. It is a musculo-membranons sac, sitnate 
upon the cervical portion of the vertebral column, and 
extending from the base of the skull to the level of rae 
fifth cervical vertebra, where it becomes continuous with 
the eesophagus. 

Phascolus, (fa-seo-liis.) (L.] (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Fabaceæ, consisting of annuals, or herbaceous peren- 
nials, with the root-stock often tubcrous, and having 
annual stems, frequently twining. Many species have 
been long and generally cultivated for human food, and 
& few for ornament. The most remarkable are P. vul- 
garis, the Kidney or French Bean or Haricot, of uncer- 
tain origin, p Asiatic, the most generally culti- 
vated in Europe and other temperate climates. Amid 
a number of varieties or races, often described as species, 
it may always be known by its few-flowered peduncles, 
and by the ovate striate bracts at the base of the calyx. 
The whole plant is slightly pubescent, with leaves com- 
posed of three oval pointed leaflets, having angular foot- 
stalks, knotted at the base, and small stipules. The 
flowers are axillary, clustered, white, rose, or lilac. The 
legume or pod is from three to six inches or more in 
length, compressed and pendulous, terminating in a 
small sharp point. In this country it is the green pods 
in a young state which are most valued, and when 
properiy dressed they are highly esteemed as a whole- 
some and excellent vegetable. In Europe the ripo 
seeds, under the name of Haricots, are much y 
cooks in the composition of a dish so called, as we 
for a variety of soups and stews. 

Phases of the Moon. AP (Ast.) See Moon. 

Phasinnidrze, ( fa-ze-in'e-de.) (Zoól.) A fam. of birds, 
O. Rasores, having the legs, toes, and nasal fossse bare, 
the tarsus in the male with one or more spurs, and the 
hind toe elevated above the others. It includes the 
Turkeys, Peacocks, Guinea Fowls, Jungle Fowls, Do- 
mestic Fowls, and Pheasants. The gen. Phasianus or 
Pheasants has the tail excessively long, the feathers of 
which overlap like tiles. There aro several species, all 
natives of Asia. 

Phasmide, (/dzme-de.) (Zo).) The Walking-stick 
fam., eomprising orthopterous insects which are at once 
distinguished * their very close resemblance to vege- 
table structures, Some appear like dry twigs; others 
have wings which almost exactly resemble green or dry 
leaves. ey are sluggish in their movements, and are 
fonnd principally in warm regions; three or more 
species belong to N. America. 

Pheasant, (/2z'in£) (Zoöl.) See PHASIANIDA, 

Phensants Eye. (Bot) See DIANTHUS. 

Phelps, (félpz,) in Missouri, œ S.E. central co.; area, 
600 sq. m.; C. Rolla. 

Phenakistoscope, pect IR) From Gr. 

at.] (Optics.) 


phenakismos, illusion, and skopein, to loo! 
An optical toy devised by Plateau, in which a series of 
images are placed before the eye, one after the other, in 
rapid succession. The images are made to represent the 
different stages af motion, such as a man in the act of 
running, » horse leaping, &c., &c. Owing to the per- 
sistence at impressions on the retina, one image does 
not cease to be seen before the next is presented to the 
qs and the result is an apparent continuity of motion, 
the object appearing to be moving. A recent modifica- 
tion of this is known as the zoetrope, 
Phe'nic Acid. (Chem.) See OARBOLIC ACID. 


Phenomenon, ( fe-ndm’e-nén,) pl. PHENOMENA. [Gr. 
S Weriaeigir from phainomai, I Mer (Phys.) 
hatever is: presented to the eye by observation 


or experiment, or whatever is discovered to exist; 


as the of heavenly bodies or terrestrial sub- 

stances; the phenomena of heat, color, vision, &c. 
Phidias, ( fid’e-ds,) one of. the test sculptors of 

antiquity, was b.at Athens to the close of the 4th 
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cent. p.6. He early obtained the patronage of Pericfes, 
who appointed him superintendent of the public build- 
ings of his native eity. He adorned the Acropolis and 
Parthenon with some of the choicest examples of his 
chisel; among them the colossal statues of Minerva and 
nae Prosecno, D. abt. 432 an (wey To 

elphacese, ( "Axe ^ 'se-e.) .) o 

Syringa fam,, an 0. of plants, all. Grostales. The Com- 

mon Syringà er Mock Orange, P. ĉorónarius, is the 
large bushy shrub so common in shrubberies and cot- 
tage gardens, and remarkable ín ei summer for its 
terminal tufts of large creamy-white flowers having a 
[reu odor, which at a distance is thought to resem- 

le that of orange-flowers; and knownaleo by the flavor 
of its leaves, which is precisely that of chcumbers. 

Philadelphia. (/il-a-dél’fe-ah,) a city of Asia Minor. 
See ALA-BHEHR. 

Philadelphia, (/il-a-dél'fe-ah,) a city and port of 
entry of the U. States, in Pennsylvania,— of which State 
it is virtually the metropolis, — is built in the form of a 
parallelogram, and oécupies the entire undulating area 
of land bet. the Delaware and Schuy)kil! rivers, six m, 
above their junction, 136 N.E. of Washington, and 87 m. 


8.W. of New York; N. Lat. 89° 59’, W. Lon. 75° 10’. 
The civic jurisdiction extends ovet the whole co. of 
Philadelphi 


thus giving to this DE greater muni- 

cipal area than is a eee by any other in the Union. 
The growth of P: has necessi considerable modifi- 
cations in its architectural aspect; though, generally 
speaking, it presents a very unifotm appearance, with 
e principal streets at right be ay and brokem upon 
by several spacious squares adorned with fountains, &c. 
Its chief public buildings comprise Girard College, U. 
8. Mint, Custom-Housb, Exchange, Chamber of Cem- 
meree, Post-Office, City Hall, &c. The State-House 
contains the so-called Independence Hall, a chamber in 
which sat the Congress that issued the American Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776. The Academy of 
Music, Union League Club-house, its newspaper build- 
ings, and Grand Masonic Temple, are also edifices promi- 
nent as size and architectural elegance. Near 
the city is Fairmount Park, a picturesque tract of 3,000 
acres, and a favorite pleasure resort of the citizens. P. 
is noted for her medical schools, public libraries, and 
pw art-galleries ; and possesses, at the Academy of 
atural Sciences, the most important museum in the 
country. Here is also the U. 8, Navy Yard and Arsenal, 
with a sectional dock capable of raising ships of war of 
the heaviest tonnage. The manufacturing interests of 
this city are important in their returns and multifari- 
ous im their kind: the psmincipal gems of fabrication 
are cotton stuffs, woollen goods, iron, paper, glass, 
chemicals, railroad engines and machinery, &c. In 
1870, the value of mechanical products reached $362; 
484,098, an increase of $215,198,211 over the previous 
decennial eensus; in 1877, they reached $600,000,000. 
The number of establishments engaged in manufactures 
in 1870 was 8,579, and the gross amount of capital em- 
ployed $204,319,637. Altogether, whether as regards 
wealth, industrial progress, or population, P. ranks a8 
the second city of the Union. unded by Penn (q. v.) 
in 1685, it became incorporatediis a city in 1701. In 
1876, the U. S. Centennial Exhibition was held at P. 


Philanthropy, (e-ldn'thro-pe.)  [Gr. philanthrópia, 
frem phileo, I love, and anthropos, a man.) Good-will 
and benevolence towards the whole of mazkind. It 
differs from friendship, inasmuch as it has no limits to 
its sphere of action, whereas friend-hip may be con- 
fined to an individual; but a true philanthropist so 
loves his fellow-men, that he is continually exerting 
himeelf for ie) Te Pha oe "PN 

Phill Vip. r. ippe; It. Filippo; Sp. 
late a a The name borne by the following 
monarchs and potentates who make a figure in an- 
cient and modern history.— DUKES OF BURGUNDY: 
P., surnamed The Bold, B. 1342, was a son of John, 
king of France, of which country he acted as regent 

ng the insanity of Charles VI. D, 1404.—2. 
called The Good), grandson of the preceding, was B. in 
396, became an ally of England inst France, and 
one of the most powerful princes of his time, He es- 
tablished the Order of the Golden Fleece, and D. in 

1467.— K1Na8 or FRANCE: P. L, p. 1052, s. his father 

Henry I. in 1000, carried on a war against England, 

and was excommunicated by the ries 9 D. in 1408. — 

P. II. (Aveustus), ». 1165, s. his father Louis VIL. in 

1180. He abetted the rebellion of the sons of Ilenry 

II. of England against their father; abandoned the 

Crusade out of Lego | to Richard Cœur de Lion; ọn- 

gaged in war with the latter for the possession of Nors 

mandy, which he obtained along with Anjou and Tou- 
raine; and turning then his arma against Flandem 
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ed tho celebrated battle of Bouvines, 1214, and ». 
— P. IIL (styled The Bold), n. 1245, s. his father 
Louis IX. in 1270, and D., after a comparatively un- 
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Fig. 526. — COSTUMES UNDER PHILIP THE BOLD. 
(From a brass in the Louvre, Paris. a. p. 1280.) 


eventful reign, in 1285. — P. IV. (called Le Bel, or The 
Handsome), n. 1268, 8. his father, the precetling, in 1255. 
The great events of his reign were his wars with the 
Papacy and the extermination of the Knights Tem- 
plars. D. 1314. — P. V., B. 1293, s. Louis X. in 1316, es- 
tablished the Salic Law in Pere persecuted the Jews, 
and D. in 1322. — P. VI., B. 1795, s. Charles IV. in 12325, 
and thus founded the royal house of Valois. His 
reign was singularly fraught with disasters. By in- 
volving himself in a war with Edward III. of England, 
he lost the battle of Crecy, and with it the town of 
Calais. D. in 1350. — EMPEROR or GERMANY: P., Duke 
of Suabia, and &on of Frederick Barbarossa, was elected 
to the imperial throne in 1198. A civil war ensued, 
owing to the claims of Otho TV., which were supported 
by the Pope, who excommunicated P. The latter per- 
ished by assassination in 1208. — KINGS or MACEDONIA : 
P. 11,8. his brother Perdiccas in 359 B. €., waged the 
so-called Social and Sacred Wars with Athens, 358-7, 
and became master of Greece by the victory of Chiero- 
nea in 335. While preparing for a war against Persia, 
P. was assassinated by a soldier of his body-guard, 
336 Bp. c. — P. V., 8. his uncle, Antigonus Doson, 220 B. €., 
and, as commander-in-chief of the Achwan League, de- 
feated the Spartans and #tolians, 215-17. After form- 
ing an alliance with Hannibal, P. was defeated at Cy- 
noscephalæ, 197, and D. 195 B. c.— KtNGs or Spain: P. I. 
(styled The Handsome), n. at Bruges, 1478, was a son of 
Maximilian I. of Germany by his wife Mary of Bur- 
undy, from whom he inherited the sovereignty of the 
Sethe tants. By his marriage with Joanna, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, P. became king of Castile 
and Aragon in 1504, and p. two years later. He was 
father to the Emperor Charles V, — P. IL, king of 
Spain, grandson of the preceding, n. at Valladolid ing 
1527, became sovereign of the Netherlands after the ab- 
dication of his father in 1555, and later, in the sam 
year, 8. him on the Spanish throne. The chief events 
of his reign were: his marriage with Mary, Queen- 
Regnant of England; a war with France, in which he 
gained the victory of St. Quentin, and which was ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Chateau-Cambresis ; the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition in Spain; the revolt of the 
Netherlands and its sanguinary suppression by the 
Duke of Alva; and his disastrous expedition of the 
* Armada” against England, 1588. This bigoted mon- 
arch p. in 1595. — His son, P. TIL, succeeded him. His 
reign was characterized by the political ascendancy of 
the Duke of Lerma; the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands; nud the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, D. 1621.— P. IV., B. 1605, s. his 
fether, the foregoing; placed himself under the gov- 
erming control of Olivarez; renewed the war against 
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the Netherlands; formed a league with the German 

emperor against the Protestants; was defeated at sea 

by the Dutch, and on land by the French at Rocroy, 
and in other Dattles ; lost the kingdom of 

her people rising for their independence; and gener- 

ey precipitated the declension of Spain as a European 

and colonial power. D. 1665. — P. V., B. 1683, second 
son of Louis, Dauphin of France, became heir to the 
crown of Spain upon the death of Charles II. in 1700. 
His title being contested by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, led to the long War of the Spanish Succession, 
and the defeat of the Alkes at Almanza, 1707. His 
claims were at length recognized by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. D. 1746. 

Phil'ip, (St.,) one of the Twelve Apostles, B. at Beth- 
saida, on the Sca of Galilee, preached in Phrygia, and 
suffered martyrdom at tlicrapolis, abt. 80. 

Philippeville, (je-/ép’vél,) a fortified city of Algeria, 
ou the Gulf of Stora, 30 m. W. of Bona. Pop. 12,191. 

ag ( fe-lip’pe.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of E. Mace- 
donia, in the vicinity of which was fought the great 
battle, B. c. 42, in which the republican army of Brutus 
and Cassius was defeated by Octavius and Antony. P. 
was the place, too, where the Apostle Paul first preached 
the gospel in Europe. 

Philippic, ( /c-lip'pik.) A word used to denote any dis- 
course or declamation full of acrimonious invective. 
It derives its name froin orations made by Demosthenes 
against Philip of Macedon, in which the orator bitterly 
attacked the king us the enemy of Greece. 

Philippines, (The,) e reos) or PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, à large group of islands in Oceanica, lying bet. 
the Pacific Ocean and she inita Led eaae Pr 
most important possession n in the 
extend bet. N. Lat. 59 32-199 38’, and E. Lon. 117-1279, 
and are b. N. by the Bashee and Babuyan Islands which 
lie bet. the P. and Formosa; and S. by the Strait of 
Basilan, scparating them from the Sooloo Archi . 
The islands are abt. 400 in number, the larger ones 
ing Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, and Mindoro. Area, 
56,000 sq. m. Surface mountainous and of volcanic sub- 
structure; soil highly fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, coffee, rice, spices, vanilla, cotton, the cereals, 
and the choicest fruits. The natives are of mixed Malay 
und Papuan stock, and in the interior constitute wild 
and independent tribes. Cap. Manila, the residence of 
the Spanish Captain-General, or viceroy. These islan 
discovered by Magellan in 1521, havea pop. of 6,000,0: 
to 8,010,000 Manila was taken by the United States 
in [808 during the war with Spain and the islands were 
ceded to the United States by the treaty of peace A 
war with the natives of Luzon, who demanded inde- 
peudence, succeeded. 

Philippopolis, (/c-/p-póp'o-lis,) or PHILIPPOPOLI, a 
manut. town of Turkey in Europe, p. Roumelia, on 
the Maritza, 86 m. W. of drisncple- Pop. 40,000, 

Philistines, (/i/i-tinz) (Script) A celebrated peo- 


le of antiquity, mentioned in the 
ible as bong in frequent contest w 
r 






with the Jews, and who lived on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, 
to the S. W. of Judæa, from Ekron 
towards the Egyptian frontier, 
bordering principally on the 
tribes of Dan, Simeon, and Judab. 
It was not till the reign of Heze- 
kiah that the P. were entirely 
subdued (2 Kings xviii. 8). Alex- 
ander the Great traversed their 
country and took Gaza; and 
Philistia was involved in the for- 
tunes of the Syrian, Egyptian, 
and Maccabean and subsequent 
Jewish wars. At last it fell under 
and was disposed of by the Roman 
power (1 Mace. iii. 41, x. 69-89, 
xi. 60-62; Josephus, Antiq., lih. 
xiii. 12, 23, lib. xiv. 4, ĝ 4, lib. xv. 
7. £3, lib. xvii. 11, 22 4,5). 
Philology, (/e-ld’oje.) (Gr. 
Milologia, from philro, Y love, and 
oer. langnage.] (Lit) In its 
ustal acceptation, that branch 
of literature which comprehends 
a knowledge of the etymology or 
origin of words, and whatever re- 
lates to the history, affinity, and 





Fig. 527, 
present state of languages, In a PHILISTINE.(Afteran 
wider sense, it signifies an assem- Egyptian painting.) 
blage of sciences, consisting of 

grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, history, criti 
- &c., usually understood by the French Tera belles 
lettres. 
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"Philomelá, (/i-ometak.) (Myth) The daughter of 
Pandion, who was outraged by her sister's hus- 
band, and, acoording to legends, turned intoa night- 
Ls ve TR at See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Philopemen, ( fil-o-pe’mén.) (Gr. Hist.) The À Ae 
Achwan general, who was one of the most distinguished 
Greeks during the latter part of the history of his 
country. He humbled Sparta, and raised the spirit of 
the Le and labored to secure by means of it the 
restoration of Grecian independence. But in the year 
183 p. c. he was made prisoner by the Messenians, and 

t to death by poison. 

ilosophers’ Stone, (The, (f/-lóso-fürz.) 
(Alchemy.) The name under which was known, for 
ages, a long sought-for chemical element, by which, as 
was pretended, the baser metals might be converted into 


ld. 

Philosophy (Cfe-làs'o-fe.) [Gr. philosophia, from phi- 
leo, I love, and sophia, wisdom.| The love and pursuit 
of knowledge or wisdom. Ina general sense, the term 
includes observation and reflection on every subject; or 
an investigation of the causes of all phenomena, both 
of mind and of matter. The term philosopher originated 
with Pythagoras, who declined the title of the wise, 
which had been given to his predecessors, and contented 
himself with the name of a “ friend or lover of wisdom." 
The object of P. is the ascertainment of generalized 
truth. P., in general, was so imperfect in the earliest 
ages of antiquity, and even in the more polished times 
of Greece and Rome, that it appears, when looking 
down from the high pinnacle of modern improvements 
and of lave discoveries, but little removed from solemn 
trifling and puerile affectation. Yet some of the an- 
cients, It must be confessed, approached so near to the 
truth, in matters of high importance, that we are led to 
wonder how they failed of making its discovery. In 
ethics and in politics they have left behind them some 


excellent works; but the solution of the phenomena |: 


of nature was reserved for a Bacon and a Newton. 
Their reasonings were hypothetical, for they never 
thought of arguing by induction — the only chain by 
which truth can be drawn from many of her deep re- 
cesses, The reader will find, under their proper heads, 
the several parts of P., natural and experimental, and 
the principal ancient aud modern systems, separately 
noticed. 

Philter, (/('tür.) [From Gr. philtron.] (Pharm.) A 
potion, or medicinal preparation, supposed by the an- 
cients to possess the power of exciting to love. 

Phlebotomy, (-bó'o-me.) [From Gr. phleps, phlebos, 
a vein, and tom, an incision.) (Surg.) "The act, art, or 
pesos of opening a vein for the purpose of letting 


Phlegm, (//m.) [Gr. phlegma, from phlego, I burn.] 
(Physiol.) Bronchial mucus, a thick tenacious matter 
secreted in the throat. The word is also used in the 
sense of nervous and sanguineous, to express a peculiar 
temperament or condition of the body, a phlegmatic 
temperament being regarded as a cold, dull, apathetic 
state of mind and body. 

Phleum, (/^üm.) [From Gr. pileos] (Hot) A gen. 
of plants, O. Graminacex, the inflorescence of which is 
mostly in ovale spike-like panicles. P. pratense, the 
Cat's-tail or Timothy Grass, is a very valuable species, 
being one of the earliest and most productive grasses. 

Phlox, (flõks.) (Gr, a flame.] (Hot) A genus of 
showy herbaceous North American plants, 0. Polemoni- 
acem, which send up rod-like unbranched stems, 1 to 4 
feet high, with opposite undivided leaves, terminal 
panicles, and handsome flowers, which are white, blue, 
some shade of red, or variegated. 

Phoens, Ure! a Byzantine emperor, usurped the 
throne, 602 4, p.; reigned with cruelty ; and was put to 
death by Heraclius, 610, 

Phoci > ee) (Zoöl.) A family of Carnivora, 
which, of all four-limbed mammiferous animals, are 
those which display the most complete adaptation to 
residence in the water. The Seal or Sea-calf (Phoca 
wWlelina) resembles a quadruped in some respects, and 
a fish in others. The head is round, and the nose, which 
is broad, resembles that of a dog, with the same look 
of intelligence and mind and expressive physiognomy. 
It has large whiskers, oblong nostrils, and great black 
sparkling eyes. It has no external ears, but a valve 
exists in the orifices, which can be closed at will, so as 
to keep out the water; the nostrils have a similar 
valve; and the clothing of the body consists of stiff 

ossy hair, very closely set against the skin. Th- 
y is elongated and conical, gradually tapering from 
the shoulders to the tail. The spine is provided with 
— muscles, which bend it with considerable force; 
and thia movement is of great assistance to the propul- 
won of the body 


. 


= . 
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particulars the Seal resembles the quadruped kind, it 
tly differs from all of them with respect to its feet ; 
for, furnished with the same number of bones 
as in pe, Guy are waited te, tha Sone NDA 
singular manner, and so covered with a membrane, that 
they would rather resemble fins than feet, did not the 
sharp strong claws with which they are pointed show 
their proper analogy. The Harp-seal, P. Granlandica 
(Fig. 528), receives its popular name from a la black, 
crescent- d mark on each side of the back. It is 
from 6 to9 feet in length. The Seals live in herds, more 
or less numerous, along the shores of the frigid seas; 
and upon uninhabited coasts they bring forth and 
suckle their young, and exhibit the most tender 
solicitude for their welfare. They are easily tamed, 
become strongly attached to their keepers, 
them at a distance, and seem to be endowed with ave 
considerable share of intelligence. The form of their 
teeth and jaws shows them to be carnivorous; and 
their food consists of fish, crabs, and sea-birds, which 
they are enabled to surprise while swimming. Their 
skin and oil is of considerable mercantile importance, 





Fig. 528, — HARP-SEAL. 
The skin is dressed with the fur on, to make caps, &c., 
or is tanned and used as leather, The oil is colorless 
and almost inodorous; it is much superior to whale- 
oil. — The Walrus or Morse, Trichecus rosmarus, of the 
Arctic regions, resembles the large seals, but is espe- 
cially distinguished from them by having the upper 
canines enormously developed, forming tusks which in 
many cases are two feet long. It is of the size of the 
largest ox, and is covered with short brown hair. It 
uses its strong tusks to lift itself from the water npon 
the rocks or ice-banks, where large numbers bask to- 
gether in the sunshine. The tusks also serve as means 
of defence, and for obtaining sea-weed, which with fish 
constitutes its food, When attacked it is fierce, and 
becomes a formidable antagonist, especially if attended 
by young. It readily smashes a boat with its tusks, or, 
rising in the water, hooks them over the side, and up- 
sets it. 

Phocion, ( fo'she-ón,) a celebrated Athenian general, n. 
402; put to death on a trumpery charge of treason, 317 


B. C. 

Phocis, ( fo'sis.) | Anc. Geog.) A country of Greece, on 
the north shore of the Corinthian gulf, between Locris, 
Doris, and Boeotia. Delphi was in its territory ; and the 
principal events in its history were the sacred wars, 
the second of which lasted for 10 years, and ended in 
tlie country being subjugated and ravaged by Philip of 
Macedonia, in 346 n. c., and the Phocians being struck 
out of the list of Hellenic people. 

Phoebe Bird, (/e'be.) (Zoól.) See COLOPTERIDÆ, 

Phoebus, (/ebis.) yth.) A name of APOLLO. 

Phoenicia, (/e-nish’yah.) [From Gr. phoiniz, the palm 
— literally, land of the palm-trees.] prm Geog.) Tke 
name of a country which originally embraced the en 
tire narrow strip of seaboard extending along what js 
now known as the Levant, from Antioch in Syria te 
the Egyptian frontier. More strictly speaking, how- 
ever, P. Proper formed a part of the region then 
called Canaan, consisting mainly of the territories be- 
longing to the cities of Tyre and Sidon. P., upwards of 
1500 years n, C., was known for the great maritime en- 
terprise of its people, and the magnitude of its com- 
merce, The Ph«onicians founded Carthage (q. v.) In 878 
B. €.; aided Persia against Greece, and suffered a naval 
defeat at the Eurymedon, 466; and were subjugated by 
Alexander the Great, in 331. After the death of the 
latter, Z^ became successively a possession of the 
tians, Phrygians, and Armenians, until its annexation 
by the Romans, B. c. 62 


. Although in most of the foregoing | Phoenieopteridie, (/e-ni-kip-ldr'e-de.) (Zodl.) The 
é 
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Flamingo fam., O. Grallatores, comprising birds with 
the neck and legs excessively elongat toes fully 
webbed, bill bent abruptly in the middle, and the 
edges lamellated. 

Phoenix, ( fé’niks.) es Gr. phoínir, a palm-tree.] 
(Myth.) A fabulous bird described as being as large as 
an eagle; its head finely crested with a beautiful 

lumage, jts neck covered with gold-colored feathers, 
ts tail white, and its body purple or crimson. When 
the bird found himself near his end, he Lii cci yre 
of myrrh and precious herbs, in which he burned him- 
self; afterward to revive from his ashes in the freshness 
of youth. — ( Ast.) A constellation of the S. hemisphere, 
near that of Acherner. — ( Bot.) A gen. of palme, almost 
confined to N. Africa and tropical Asia, chiefly charac- 
terized by its one-seeded fleshy fruit, the seed being com- 
posed of horny albumen with a groove down the front 
and the embryo placed at the back. The Date Palm, P. 
dactylifera, which grows abt. 60 or feet high, and 
lives to a great ago, is cultivated in immense quantities 
all over the N. part of Africa, and more sparingly in ¥ 
Asia aud 8, Europe; and in some of these countries fts 
fruit, though only known by us as an article of luxu y, 
affords the principal food of a large proportion of the 


inhabitants. 

Phoneuc Writing, (fo-nVik.) [From Gr. phdnéti- 
kos, belonging to sound.) That in which sounds are 
represented, in opposition to ideographic, in which ob- 
jects are represented according to their appearance, 
and abstract ideas symbolically — as in the figurative 
part of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

Phonograph, n. (/o-nó'graf.) (gr. phone, sound, 
graphein, to write.) An instrument invented by Edi- 
son, in which a pointed stylus acts upon a reyolving 
cylinder, which is covered with tin-foil or other suit- 
able material. The stylus is fixed to a di»phragm, 
which is caused to vibrate by the sound of the voice 
the inflections of the voice being recorded in the spiral 
marks made by the stylus on the foil. If now the 
cylinder be turned again, the stylus traveling its 
former path causes the diaphragm to vibrate in the 
same manner, reproducing the original verbal sonnds. 
The P. has been greatly perfected, and is marvelous 
in its power of reproducing a speaker's words. 

Phonography, (fo ra-fe.) [From Gr. phoné, 
sound, and graphé, description.] (Arts.) A method of 
writing short-hand, by representing all the consonants 
by straight lines and curves, and the vowels by dots and 
short dashes, which are made heavy or light, to repre- 
sent long and short vowels. 

Phosphate Rock. A richiy phosphatic material 
Zound largely in the beds of streams in the vicinity of 
Charleston, X. C., and in various localities of Florida, 
of high value as a fertilizer. These beds yielded ín 
1893, 941,368 tons, worth $4,186,070. 

Phosphorescence, ( f0s-fo-rés sn gros Gr. phos, 
light, and pherein, to bear.) ( Phys.) phenomenon 
exhibited by certain bodies, of emitting light when 
viewed in the dark. P. can be artificially produced jn 
inorganic matter which contains not a particle of phos- 
phorus. What is called the Bolognian stone is a native 
sr'phate of barytes which has been calcined, and af- 
tezwards exposed to the sun’s rays. When cold, it will 
shine in the dark. In the vegetable world, it is well 
kn wn that certain fungi exhibit this phenomenon, 
but it is doubtful whether living flowers ever emit 
einn notwithstanding the statements to that 
effect. ood in a state of decay is frequently phos- 
phorescent. This is thought to be a vita] phenomenon, 
and due to the mycéllum (spawn) of a fungus. Decay- 
ing fish is luminous in the dark, possibly from the 
same canse. In warm latitudes, the sea at night often 
presents a brilliant spectacle in the neighborhood of a 
vessel in motion, from the innumerable sparklings of 
the agitated water, caused, it is generally thonght, by 
the presence of minute animals of low organization, 
many such being known to emit light when irritated. 
Several mollusks are phosphorescent under such cir- 
cumstances, as well as some small crustaceans. Some 
meduse give out vivid luminosity, and certain Sertula- 
rian zoiphytes. Among insects, there are the well- 
known cases of the Glow-worm and the Firefly. Other 
insects also are known to give out light. 

Phosphoric Acid, (-/órik.) (Chem.) An acid pro- 
du when phosphorus burns in air or oxygen. f is 

a very light, white, amorphous substance, very deli- 

quescent in moist air, and hissing like a red-hot fron 

when thrown into water. It is a powerful acid, and 
has different properties according to the number of 
atoms of water with which it unites. Form. PO;.—P. 
acid unites with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, 
forming with them salts denominated phosphates. Phos- 
phate of lime is a constituent of bones, to which it 


PHO 


gives rigidity. The value of g@ané awa ge 
manure depends in a measure on the ponegiee 
* they contaln.— Phosp, which contains a less 
proportion of oxygen than P., forms also a series of 
salts with bases, which are, however, of little impor- 
tan ' 


ce. 
Phos'phorons Acid. See PnHosPHORIC ACID, 
Phosphorus, (fòs fo-rüs.) Lee Gr. phos, and p. 
"Ibring.] (Chem.) A non-metallic element discov 
by Brandt in 1669; at. weight 32; sp. gr. 1:28; symbol 
P. In the pure state it is a nearly colo: ics or faintly 
ellow, waxy solid. It is transparent, although itsoon 
bun opaque and crystalline. It cryatalliz:s in oc- 
tahedrons. It melts at 111? F. to an oily liquid, and 
boils at about 554? F. Vapor density abeut 435, Itis 
insoluble in water, but very soluble in y ciens of 
carbon. It isa very poisonous substance. The most 
striking characteristic of P. is its intense affinity for 
oxygen. A piece of it catches fire by slight friction or 
gentle heat, and sometimes spontaneously when ex- 
osed to aír on wood or some non-conductor of heat. 
/hen its solution in disulphide of carbon is poured 
upon blottin -paper and exposed to the nir, tbe finely- 
divided P. which is left behind oxidizes quickly, and 
bursts into flame. The combustion of 7* in oxygen is 
attended with the evolution of one of the most intense 
artificial lights known. When exposed to air in a 
dark room, P. shines with a pale, lambent light, evolv- 
ing a faintly luminous vapor. Owing to its great in- 
flammability, P. should always be kept under water, and 
must only be handled with extreme care. P. exists in 
severa] modifications, which nre as follows : — While P 
is produced by the action of ight. Its 5p. r, is less than 
that of the transparent variety. Bla £ is produced 
by melting P.and suddenly cooling it. Viscous P, is 
obtained by heating P. to near its melting-point and 
then suddenly cooling it. Amorphous P. is a red, amor- 
hous substance, of sp. gr. 214, which does not oxidize 
n the air at the ordinary temperature, emits no odor, 
is not poisonous, and is insoluble in disulphide of car. 
bon and other solvents of ordinary P. It may be kept 
in the air without danger, and can even be wrapped in 
per and handled without fear of ignition. Owing to 
ts comparative harmlessness, amorphous P. is largely 
replacing common P. in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches. The conversion of vitreous into amorphous 
P. muy bo effected by heating it in a flask (A, Fig. 529) 
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Fig. 529.— PREPARATION OF AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS. 


placed in an oil-bath, B, maintained at a temperature 
ranging from 450? to 460? F., the flask being furnished 
with a bent tube, C, dipping into mercury, and with 
another tube, D, for supplying carbonic acid gas, dried 
by ing over chloride of calcium. The flask should 
be thoroughly filled with carbonicacid before applying 
heat, and the tube delivering it may then be closed 
with a small clamp, E. After exposure to heat for 
about forty hours, but little ordinary phosphorus will 
remain, and this may be removed by allowing the maa 
to remain in contact with bisulphide of carbon fer 
some hours, and subsequently washing X with fresta 
bisulphide of carbon till the latter leaves no phos- 
paoros when evaporated. 

Phosphuret, Hos fuat.) (Chem.) A combination 
of phosphorus with a metal, or other elementary sub- 
stance, as phoephuret of iron, &c. 

Phosphuretted Hyd m. (-fu-rét'tód hi'dro- 
jèn.) (Chem.) A compound of one atom phosphorus 
and three atoms pde rp It is obtained by sulaga 
retort containing a small quantity of phosphorus; 

a solution of caustic potash — no 3 


left for atmoapherio air, which would cause explogion i 
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placing the retort in a solution of common salt, to s6- 
cure & proper temperature, and P ent danger if it 
should break; and applying hea PE H. is evolyed, 
and spontaneously in es on issuing from the water 
in which the beak of the retort has been immersed, As 
each bubble of the takes fire, a ring of smoke 
ascends from it, revolving rapidly on axes the planes 
of which are perpendicnlar to that of the ring, When 
the gas is transmitted into oxygen, the effect is very 
brilliapt, but the experiment is dangerous. 
Photius, (/o'shis,) a Byzantine Greek of noble fam- 
ily, became patriarch of Constantinople after the dep- 
osition of Ignatius, 857 A.D, The latter's canse was 
taken up b; Popa Nicholas, who pronounced anathema 
against P. in The latter, in retaliation, assembled 
a council which excommunicated the Pontiff — a step 
which originated the great schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches, D. in banishment, 856. 
Photo-elec'tric Microscope. (Op) See Macio 


NTERN. ; 

Photogen, ( fo'toj?n.) [From Gr. phos, photos, ligh:: 

gennao, I produce.) (Chem.) One of the liquid hyd 5- 
carbons used in lamps, and obtained by the distillation 
of bituminous shale, lignite, &c. 


Photogen’ic Apparatus, (Qp-) See Macio LAN- 
TEBN 


Photo-galyanog’raphic Process. See Proro- 
GRAPHIC ENGRAVING. 
Photfoglyph'ic Engraving. See PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 3 
Pho rophi Engrav'ing. There are many pro- 
cesses by which a metal plate can be engraved, suffi- 
cient to print from, by the joint action of light and 
chemical force. It would be impossible to describe the 
numerous enden rocesses which have been from 
time to time devised for this gt rq but the following 
of t. 


outline will give a fair principles on pue 
most of them are based: — A solution is made of gela- 
tine and bichromate of potash of appropriate strength. 


This is poured, while warm, upon a steel plate, 
allowed to dry in the dark. It Tenant pipe Be e vient 
under a negative. The action of light causes the 
chromic acid to be reduced to sesquioxide of chromium, 
the oxygen going to the gelatine, and converting it 
into an insoluble substance. If the surface is now 
wetted, the portions not acted on by light will swell up, 
the other parts remaining at their original level, and a 
mould can be taken of this relief-picture, and from this 
a copper plate electrotyped, from which prints ma, 
taken at an ordinary press. This is the principle of th^ 
olo-galvanographic process. If jnstead of simply allow- 
ng the unacted-on gelatino to swell up, it is entirely 
dissolved out with water, the portion where no light 
has acted will be left bare, and may be bitten in with 
acid. Those parts covered with the insoluble gelatine 
being protected from action, this engraved plate may 
then be printed from at a copperplate press in the 
ordinary manner. If, instead of metal, a lithographic 
stone is employed, and it be moistened with water after 


the action of light, the different parts will have differ-/ Photosphere, ( /o'lo-sfér.) 


ent attractions for grease and water, and photo-lithog- 
raphy i8 the result. Mr. Talbot pours the mixture over 
a steel plate, and, after exposure to light, floods it with 
solution of perchloride of iron. This soaks through the 
unaltered gelatine, and etches the steel surface suffi- 
ciently deep to enable it to be printed from. ‘Lhis he 
calls photoglyphic engraving. r. Woodbury takes a 
leaden mould from the swollen-up gelatine picture, and 
uses this to print from with gelatine ink in a very in- 
enious manner. This is called the Woodbury-type. 
here are many other processes of this kind, but the 
rinciple is the same in all. 

Photography, ( /o-tog'ra.fe.) [From Gr. phós, light, 
and grapho, Y write, or genrao, I produce.) Processes 
for the production of pictures by means of light. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the effect is due to 
other than the Juminous rays of the spectrum. We 
have already given an account of the aguerreoty pe 
process (g. v.). The principles of the photographic pro- 
cess, properly so called, may be D scia de a by ex- 
perimenting with a piece of paper which has been 
dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver and cantiously 
é~.’ if the light is Fete excluded, it remains 
Site; t if it is exposed to light, it gradually darkens, 
until it at àt becomes black. If, while it is white, 


any ne or &€nslucent object is laid upon It, so as 
wholly or partim. ü 13 intercept the rays, a representa- 
tion of the object is obtained on the paper. Where the 


s have been totally intercepted, it remajus white ; 
none of them bave been intercepted, it is dark ; 

and where they have been partially intercepted, it is 
darkened to an extent dependent on the amount of 
Night to which it bas been exposed. To fix this pic- 
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furo, it mnst be washed ip the solution ef a h 
phite, to remove the-unaltered salt of silver, 
vent further darkening. Instead of paper g 
only nitrate » “silver, one which, after having been im- 
witt that substance, has been dipped in a 
solution of common salt — to change the nitrate of sil- 
ver into chloride — is employed ; dg bua found 
more sensitive to the n of light. Photographic 
papers have been pre also with other substances, 
Leer itin open Mey prls éc, d some of the 
pre paper is put into the camera obscura, a nega- 
tive picture will be produced; and if this is printed 
from — that is, if it is placed between another portion of 
the prepared paper and the light — a positive picture will 
result. Collodion (q. v.), carefully spread on glass, and 
rendered sensitive by some of the salts usually em- 
ployed for the purpose, is found, in many cases, moro 
convenient than paper. And by varying the process 
Photography in Color. Many attempts have 
been made to produce colored photographs, by St. 
Victor, Becquerel, and others, but without success. 
Recently the effect of color photography has been 
achieved by F, Ives, who takes three simultaneous 
negatives under different colored glasses. By combin- 
ing these negatives in ^ lantern picture on a screen, or 
in a stereoscopic instrument called a photochromoscope, 
the colors are excellently reproduced. Another and 
sti]! more recent method is to take the photograph 
through a glass screen on which parallel lines in 
several colors are very closely drawn. On looking at 
the negative through a simllar screen the colors appear. 
Photography, Amateur. The taking of photo- 
graphe by amateurs has become highly popular of late 
years, and has proved an interesting and valuable 
recreation. In connection with this instantaneous 
photography has come greatly into vogue, the sensi- 
tiveness of the photographic films now used being so 
great that excellent pictures can be obtained in a 
minute fraction t 9 socenid. 
Protology, (Jo ‘oge.) |Krom Gr. phótos, and loges, 
"ers The doctrine of the nature and phenomena 
of light. 
Photo-maguetism, (-mág'ut-izm.) The doctrine of 
the relation existing between light and etism. 
Photometer, (-/m'ctür.) [From Gr. phós, light, 
and meiron, measure,] (Phys) An apparatus for meas- 
uring the intensity of light; or an instrument in- 
tended to indicate the different quantities of light on 
cloudy and bright days, or received by bodies illumi- 
nated in different degrees. Instruments for this pe 
have been inyented by Rumfort, de Saussure, 
ie, and others. 
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Photo-scu]p'ture. A new art, invented recently by 


M. Willéme, a Frenchman. It consists in taking like- 
nesses in the form of statuettes and medallions by 
the aid of photography, and a very ingenious series of 
accessory contrivances. A building specially adapted 
for the purpose is absolutely necessary for the success- 
ful accomplishment of the process. 

[From Gr. photos, and 

sphaira, a globe.] (Ast.) The luminous envelope of the 
sun. 

Phote-ty peg ra hy. This art bas been so lately 
invented, that any detailed description of it is deemed 
impracticable, 

Photo-zincography, (-zing-kóg'ra-fe) A method 
of copying ancient documents, &c., recently invented, 
Paper after having been washed over with a solution 
of the bichromate of potash and gum, and then dried, ið 
placed under a collodion negative, which is a reduced 
picture of the document obtained by the tase be 
process, After it has been exposed to light, its whole 
surface is coated over with lithographic ink, and a 
stream of hot water is then poured upon it. As that 

ortion of the coating which was exposed to light is 
nsoluble, while the other portions are easily washed 
off, a picture of the document, &c., is obtained on the 
paper, and is ready for transference either to stone, 
zinc, or a copper-plate, 

Phrase, (/ràáz) [From L. phrasis, a speaking.] A 
short sentence or expression, said to be complete when 
it conveys perfect sense, as “to err js human ;" and 
incomplete, when it consists of several words without 
affirming auything. Any peculiar sentence or pointed 
idiomatic expression is also termed a P.—(Mus.) Any 
regular symmetrical series of notes which commence 
and finish the intended expression, 

Phrenitis, (/re-ni'tis.) [From Gr. phrén, the mind.] 
(Med.) Inflammation of the brain, attended with acute 
fever and daimion, ) I » a 

Phreno s (re-nól'eje. rom Gr. phrén, the 
mind, pe jy AR peaks ole A modern scienee 
which professes to teach, from the eeuformetion ot 
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human skull, the particular characters and propensities 
of men, presuming that the powers of the mind and 
the sensations are dependent on peculiar of the 
brain; the front portions governing the intellectual, 
the middle portions the sentimental, nd the hinder 

rtions the animal p: ties; the degree of which 

d t on the projection or bulk of the parts. It 
was ng ago observed by physiologists, that the char- 
acters of animals were determined by the formation of 
the forehead, and that their intelligence, in most cases, 
rose or fell in proportion to the elevation or depres- 
sion of the skull. But it was reserved to Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim to expand this germ of doctrine into 
& minute system, and to map out the whole crani- 
um into small sections, each being the dwelling-place 
of a certain faculty, propensity, or sentiment; all these 
sections amounting to thirty-five, and having certain 
names given to them to mark their specific qualities, 
their uses and abuses, Were P. an established science, 
and were it ible to draw unerring deductions from 
the data which it lays down, its discovery would be the 
greatest step ever made in mental philosophy, and its 
application the most beneficial means ever used for the 
amelioration of the human race, By revealing indi- 
vidual character, it would give security to social inter- 
course, and make communication prompt and easy. 
It would disclose real merit and expose unworthiness, 
The truly wise and good would at last attain their 
proper station in society, while the ignorant and vicious 
would be known and shunned. But neither is P. an 
established science, nor, if it were, can it ever be applicd 
with certainty to the illustration of individual character. 
Many of the organs are so hete! neous in their na- 
ture, that they may iudicate faculties or dispositions 
diametrically opposite, while others are furnished with 
compensating organs which balance their good or evil 
tendencies, and so render both ineffective. Thus you 
may have the organ of destructiveness developed largely, 
and yet be a peaceable and good man. How is this ac- 
counted for? Your organs of cautiousness and benevo- 
lence are brought to bear upon it, so that it becomes 
harmless. The science, however, if not carried too far, 
is not unreasonable, since we generally find a peculiar 
form of skull to accompany peculiarities of disposition; 
and the ancient sculptors, though, as a science, P. was 
unknown to them, do not appear to have been re- 
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hryganide, ( fri-ga » rom Gr. ganon, 
a diy ME (Zoöl.) The Caddice-fly fam., Sabadin 
neuropterous insects which have the wings broad aud 
parallel-veined, and long antenne. The larve are found 
at the bottom of ponds and streams in cases composed 
of bits of wood, or grass, and lined with silk. They carry 
the case about with them, crawling about the bottom, 
and even rising to the surface of the water. 

Phrygin, (frijeah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Asia 
Minor, b. N. by Galatia and Bithynia; E. by Cappa- 
docia; S. by Isauria, Pisidia, and Lycia; and W. by 
Lydia, Caria, and Mysia. The E. part of this region was 
also named ZLycaon»t, and was famous for its fertility 
and fine flocks. Loadicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis were 
among its chief cities, After subjugation by Croesus, 
king of Lydia, P. ultimately became a Roman prov. in 
133 B. c. 

Phrygian Cap, (rijedn) (His) A figurative 
term for the bonnet rouge, or Cap of Liberty. d 

Phryne, ( fri’ne,) a celebrated Athenian courtesan, who 

` flourished in the 4th cent. B. C., was mistress of the 
sculptor Praxiteles and sat as model for his famous 
statues of the goddess Venus. 

Phthisipneumonin, ((Aiz-Ip-nu-mo'ne-ah.) (From 
Gr. phthisis, cousumption, and pnewnonés, the lungs.) 
(Med.) Pulmonary consumption. 

Phthisis, ((Ai'sis,) or CONSUMPTION. [From Gr. phthio, 
I waste away.j (Med.) This word, taken in a generic 
sense, means progressive emaciation of every part of the 
body. It ia, however, usually restricted to P. pulmonalis, 
& formidable disease, which occasionally occurs acci- 
dentally, but is ustmlly caused by à conformation ob- 
tained from progeuitors. This, at least, predisposes to 
it; and but a slight exciting cause may be required to 
rouse the predisposition into action. It is less a dis- 
ease of the torrid and frigid zones; and in the temperate 
regions its pathology is often intimately allied with that 
of scrofula. It consists in the formation of tubercles in 
the lungs, which sooner or later soften and break down. 
In such a constitution, ulcerations of the lungs do not 
readily heal; and hectic fever — the universal attendant 
npon irritability and debility — is established. This 
persists, and gradually wears down the patient, till he 
ultimately expires, exhausted by the irritative fever. It 
is only in the incipient state of this formidable disease 
that advantage can be expected from any plan of treat- 


Ehnyoterids, (fi-se-tér’e-de.) (Zoðl.) 
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ment; and of all means iat can be devised, that of re 
moving to aclimate in which air and exercise can be 
daily enjoyed during the autumnal, winter, and spring 
months is the best. 

The Sperm- 


le family, comprising Whales with excessively en- 
heads, and whose upper jaw has neither teeth 
nor whalebone, and whose lower jaw is narrow and 
elongated. The body yields sperm-oil. The ambergris 
is found in the intestines of Sperm-whales. These ani- 
mals inhabit deep, tropical, and temperate seas, and 
never enter the Polar regions. The Great Sperm-whale , 
or Cachalot, Physter halus, equals the Right 
Whale in size, averaging 60 feet in length, the head 
constituting & third of the whole animal. The Sperm- 
whale fishery has employed at one time 600 American 
vessels with 15,000 seamen. 

Physic, (fizzik.) [From Gr. physikos, pertaining to 
nature.) A term popularly and colloquially applied to 
the science of medicine, and to medicinal remedies them- 
selves. 

Physical, (fisik-dl.) [Same deriv.] Generally, a term 
designating that which has reference to nature and her 
productions, as opposed to things moral or imaginary ; 
thus we speak of physical force or power, with reference 
to material things; whereas knowledge, skill, and the 
like, constitute moral force. A physical body or sub- 
stance is, im the same way, a material body or sub 
stance, in contradistinction from a spiritual or meta 
Due substance. — P. EDUCATION. (Calisthenics.) See 

YMNABTICS. — P. GEOGRAPHY. See GEOGRAPHY. 

Physician, (fe-zish'dn.) |Same deriv. Med.) One 
whose profession is to prescriberemedies for diseases.and 
who is consequently relied on as being skilled in the art 
of healing. Legally, a person who has received the degree 
of doctor of medicine from an incorporated institution, 

Physicist, (fizik-ist.) [Same deriv.) A natural phis 
losopher; a person learned in physical science. 

Physic-nut Tree. (Bot.) See CURCAS. 

Physies, (fiziks) or NaArURAL PmiLosoPHY. [Same 
deriv.) A collection of sciences, treating of the laws 
of nature, the properties of bodies, so far ns they are 
and may be considered to be destitute of life, and the 
action of these bodies upon each other, Under this 
head are comprehended ustronomy, electricity, galvan- 
ism, magnetism, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
optics, &c., but not chemistry or physiology. 

Physiognomics, (/iz-e-g’no-miks.) [From Gr. 
physis, constitution, and gnomonikos, fit to give judg- 
ment.] Among physicians, signs in the countenance 
which serve to indicate the state, disposition, &c., both 
of the body and mind. 

Physiognomy, (/iz-c-dg'no-me.) [Same deriv.] The 
art of discovering the predominant temper or other 
characteristic qualities of the mind, by the features of 
the face or external signs of the countenance. 

Physiology, (/iz-e-0lojc.) [From Gr. phystologi 
from physis nature, and logos, a discourse.) That 
branch of science which treats of the peculiar functions 
and properties of living bodies, that is, of bodies which 
grow and reproduce their kind —a definition which in- 
cludes both vegetables and animals. It is distinct from 
physics in general, inasmuch as it regards organised 
bodies alone; and from metaphysics, inasmuch as it 
does not treat of mind. It is divided into anima! P. and 
vegetable P. The functions of animal life are not only 
more complicated in the same individual than those of 
vegetation, but also more diversified in the different 
classes into which animals are divided; so that the P. 
of each class of animals has its peculiar laws, which is 
not the case with regard to vegetables. 

Phy telephas, (/7-t¢l’e-/ds.) [From Gr. phyton, a plant, 
and elephas, elephant: from its yielding a milk which 
hardens into an ivory-like substance.) (Jot.) A gen. 
of palms, differing from other genera of the same order 
by baving an indefinite number of stamens. The Ivory 

lant of 8. America produces the nuts known as the 

farfil Vegetal, or Vegetable Ivory of commerce. The 
fruit consists of a collection of 6 or 7 Vela ii forming” 
clusters which are as large as a man’s head, the drupes 
being covered outside by hard woody protuberances, 
Each drupe contains from 6 to 9 seeds, the Vegetable 
Ivory of commerce, fashioned by the American Indians, 
and European turners, into knobs, reels of spindles, toys, 
&c. The seed at first contains a clear insipid fluid, with 
which travellers allay their thirst ; afterwards this same 
liquor becomes milky and sweet, and it changes by de- 
gw till it becomes as hard as ivory. 

Phytolaccacere, (-dk-ka'se-s.) (Bot. An O. of 
plants, all. presos A rg The Pocan, or Virginian Poke, 
or Poke-weed, Phytoiacca decandra, is a brauching her- 
baceous plant, with a smooth green or sometimes pur- 
plish stem, from six to twelve feet high. with large 
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poen or purplish leaves, and erect flower racemes 

r than the leaves, the flowers having ten stamens 
and teu carpels. Its dark-purple berries, called Raisin 
d' Amérique by the French, contain a puppet juice 
somewhat resembling red ink, and hence it is some- 
times called the Red-ink Plant. A tineture of them has 
acquired a reputation as a remedy for some forms of 
chronic rheumatism, and was once a celebrated remedy 
for cancer. root is an emetic and cathartic; and 
the young shoots, though extremely ncrid, are rendered 
harmless by boiling, and are sometimes eaten in the 
same way as asparagus. 

Piacenza, UY ata rg eid (anc. Placentia,) a fortif. 
aud manuf. city of N. Italy, C. of p. of same name, at 
the confluence of the Po and Tribbia, 37 m. 8.E. of 
Milan. Pop. 39,318. 

Pia Mater, (piah ma'tür. [L., the pious mother.] 
(Anat.) The third tunic or membrane of tlie brain, 
which not only extends over its whole surface, but in- 
sinuates itself into all its cavities. 

Piano, (pe-ah'no.) (It, soft.) (Mus) Soft; gentle; 
tender:—a notification to a musical performer to 
lower the volume of sound in certain bars, &c. — Pianis- 
simn, in the softest and tenderest manner. 

Piano, or Pianoforte, (-/órt.) [Erom It. piano, 
soft, and forte, strong.] (Mus.) A well-known musical 
stringed instrument, the strings of which are extended 
over bridges rising on the sounding-board, and are 
made to vibrate by means of small covered hammers, 
which are put in motion by keys. It has been grad- 
nally improved, till it has become one of the most im- 
portant instruments in all domestic musical entertain- 
ments. The P. is made in three distinctive forms: the 

or coi nd, the re, and the upright ; in 
the first two, the springs run horizontally ; in the third, 
vertically or obliquely upward. The invention of the 
P. is ascribed to a German named Schroeder, who lived 
at the beginning of the last century, but has since re- 
ceived many useful and valuable improvements. The 
square P. of tlie U. States surpass in workmanship and 

rfection of tone those of any other country. 

Piastre, ( pe-istr.) |Sp. piastra.) (Cumb.) A Spanish 
Bilver coin — to the American dollar. 

Pintt, ( pi'à/,) in Illinois, an E. central co.; area, 270 
sq. m.; C. Monticello. 

Pinuhy, ( pe-o'we,) a N.B. p. of Brazil, washed by tho 
Atlantic Ocean, and situate bet. S. Lat. 2° 42'-119 20’, 
W. Lon. 40° 30-479. Area, 82,595 sq. m. Surface, an 
elevated table-land, surrounded by mountains. C. Par- 
nahyba. Pop, 232,000. 

Piave, (pe-ahv’,) a river of N. Italy, having ita source 
in the Alps, near Lienz, and emptyiug into the Adri- 
atic, 22 m. E.N.E. of Venice, after a 8. E. course of 125 m. 

Pinzzn,(peid'zah.) [It.] (Arch.) Literally, a broad 
open place or square; in its generally accepted sense, a 
kind of colonnade erected around an open garden. 

Piaz’za, a town of S. Italy, Sicily, p. and 18 m. E.S.E. 
of the city of Caltanisetta. Pop. 14,551. 

Pica, ( pkah.) [L., a magpie.] (Zodl.) See Corvipe. — 
(Typog.) See TYPE. 

Picardy, (pik’dr-de,) (Fr. Picarpte,] a former N.W. 
p. of France, now occupied by the dept. Somme, with 
portions of Aisne, Oise, Yonne, and Pas-de-Calais, 

regan: ( pik-a-yom’,) in Louisiana, a name given to 
the Spanish half-real, a silver coin worth 64 cents 
American. 

Piccini, Niccow, ( pet-che/ne,) an Italian composer, n. 
at Bari, 1728; D. 1800. lis best operas are Iphigenia in 
Tauris, and Dido. 

Piccolomini, ( pik-ko-lo-me'ne,) the patronymic of a 
noble Italian race, to which belonged Popes Pius II. 
and 2/L, and Ottavio P., an imperialist field-marshal, 
1593-1656, who served with distinetion during the 
Thirty Years' War. 

Pichegru, CuaLES, ( pésh’groo,) a French general, n. 
at Arbois, 1761, rose from the ranks to the grade of 
general of division, and received command of the army 
of the Rhine in 1793, and shortly afterward that of the 
Moselle, In 1794-5 he brought Holland under subjec- 
tion to France, but in consequence of suspected in- 
trigues on his part against the Directory he was super- 
seded by Moreau in 1790, and deported to Cayenne. 
Escaping thence, he found his way back to Paris, there 
plotted against Bonaparte, and D. in prison, 1804 

Pichincha, ( pechin'chah,) a volcanic peak of the W. 
Andean Cordillera, in Ecuador, 11 m. W.N.W. of Quito. 
Height, 15,924 ft. 

Picidze, (pise-de.) [From Picus, the typical genus] 
(ZoóL) The Woodpecker fam., comprising scansoria 
birds characterized by a straight. rigid, and sharp bill, 
which ís specially adapted to cutting into bark or wood ; 
and by a long, acute tongue, armed towards the ti 
with barbs, and capable of great extension. Wood- 
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peckers feed upon the larve of insects, which they se. 
cure by introducing their extensible tongue under the 
bark of trees, or into crevices, or into holes which they 
themaelves have made, and then transfixing the larvas 





Fig. 530. — woopPECKER, (Picus villosus.) 


with the barbed point; or the larve adhere to the 
viscid glue with which the tongue is covered. They 
aie very common in both hemispheres, and about 25 
species are found in N, America. 

Pickaway, ( pik'ah-w«,) iu Ohio, a 8. central co. ; area, 
510 sq. m.; C. bircteville. 

Pickens, (piinz,) in Alabama, a W, co., b. by Mississip- 
pi; area, 1,020 sq. m.: €. Carrollton.—In Georgia, a 
N. co, ; area, 300 sq. m ; C. Jasper.—In South Carolina, a 
N.W. dist., b. W. by Georgia; area, 1,060 sq. m.; C. 
Pickens Court-Honse, 

Pickerel, (pik'ur-èl.) (Zcöl.) See Esocipa. 
Picket, ( pikit) or Picquit. [From Fr. piquer, to 
prod.) (Mil) A certain number of cavalry or infantry 
soldiers told off to do outpost duty, in order to guard 
against surprise. — ( pl.) (Fortif.) Sharp stakes, some- 
times iron-pointed, used in laying out ground, or for 
pinning the fascines of a battery. 

iekle, (pikL.) (Du. pekel] (Cookery. A solution 

of salt and water, or any kind of salt or acid liquor in 

which fish, flesh, or other substances are preserved, — 

Also, a vegetable or fruit, or any part of them, preserved 

in pickle. 

Pico, ( pe'ko,) an island of the Azores, q. v. 

Picotee’. (Bot) See DIANTHUS. 

Picrasma, (pi-krdzmah.) (Bot.) A gen. of tropical 
American plants, O. Símarubacem, consisting of tall 
shrubs, with alternate leaves, and small reddish flowers, 
in clusters forming long slender racemes, P. excelsa 
yields the bitter wood known as Jamaica Quassia, in 
contradistinction to that furnished by Quassia amara or 
Surinam Quassia. This bitter-wood tree is very com- 
mon in the lowlands of Jamaica, where it attains the 
height of 50 or 60 feet. Jamaica Quassia, which is that 
commonly met with in the shops, is of a whitish or yel- 
low color, and has an intensely bitter taste, Hence an 
infusion or tincture is much used in cases of weak di- 
gestion, where a simple bitter is required. 

Picrate, (pik'rāt.) (Chem.) See Picnic ACID. 

Pierie Acid, ( pik'rik,) or CanBazoric ACID. (Chem. 
An organic acid largely used as a yellow dye for wool 
and silk. It forms light yellow octahedrons and nee- 
dles. Form. KO. CigHe(NO,),0. It is slightly soluble in 
water, easily so in alcohol. Its solutions have a harsh 
bitter taste. P. acid is sometimes used as a test for po- 
tassium, as its potassium salt is very slightly soluble in 
cold water. Picrate of potassium detonates violently 
when heated, and has been used as an explosive agent. 

Picrotoxin, ( pik-ro-tóks'in.) (Chem.) See CoccuLvs. 

Picton, ( piktün,) a town of Canada, p. Ontario, C. of 
Princo ward co., abt, 40 m. 8.8.E. of Kingston. Pop. 
2,361. 

Pietou, ( pik-too’,) In Nova Scotia, a seaport-town, C. 
of a co. of same name, at the head of Pictou harbor, 86 
m. E. of Halifax. 
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Picts, (The,) ( pits.) [AR Piktas.] (ne) A sup- 
ythian race which originally settled in Ire- 
nd, and thence emigrated to the N. of the present 
kingdom ef Scotland. Their history is buried in the 
pro oundest obscurity. £ 
Picturesque, ( pikt-yu-résk’.) [Er. pittoresque.) (Fine 
Arts.) A term used in contradistinction to poetic and 
nes The poetical has reference to the fundamental 
dea to be represented — to the painter's conception of 
his subject ; whilst the P. relates to the mode of express- 
ing the conception, the grouping, and the distribution 
of objects, persons, and light. The poetical part of a 
picture, as well as its mechanical execution, may be 
without tes | and yet the picture be a total failure as 


regards the 

Piece, (pe) [From L. Lat. petia, a fragment.] (Mil., 
de.) A general name for any kind of cannon or small- 
arm; thus, large guns are termed stege-pieces ; smaller 
kinds of ordnance, field-pieces; small arms used in 
sporting, fowling-pieces. 

Piedmont, ( péd’mént,) a N.W, division and princi- 

ality of the kingdom of Italy, b. N. bythe Pennine Alps, 

. by Lombardy and Parma, 8. by Liguria, and W. by 
the Graian and Cottian Alps. Area, 11,867 sq. m. Sur- 
face generally hilly; soil fertile, and rich in minerals. 
C. Turin. Pop. 2,950,489, 

Pier, (pér.) |From Fr. pierre, stone.) (Geol.) A very 
strong stone wall, or mass of solid stone-work, running 
into the water, to resist the force of the sea, and to 
withstand the dashing of waves. The term is also ap- 
plied to the constructions used to support the arches of 
a bridge or the quay of a wharf, and to that part of 
the wall of a honse which is between windows. 

Pierce, FRANKLIN, ( péérs,) 14th Pres. of the U. States, 
was B. at Hillsborough, N. H., in 1804. After graduating 
at Bowdoin Coll., he became a member of the bar in 
1827, and in 1833 entered Congress as a Democrat. Four 

ears later he represented bis State in the National 
ate, resigning his seat in 1842, He served as brig.- 
gen. during the war with Mexico, 1846-7, and in 1852 
was elec to the Presidency of the Union. During 
his tenure of office occurred the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise ; the passage of the Nebraska-Kansas bill; 
and the naval operations carried on against Greytown, 
in Central America, In 1854, he caused to be issued 
the so-called ** Ostend Manifesto,” which favored the 
annexation of Cuba by force of arms in case of Spain 
being indisposed to sell that island. P., whose pro- 
slavery leanings had become prominent, failed to be re- 
elected to the Presidential chair in 1856. D. 1869. 

Pierce, in Georgia, a S.E. co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. 
Blackshear.—In Washington, a W. central co.; area, 
2,250 square miles; Capital, Steilaroon.—In Wise 
consin, a W. county, bounded by Minnesota; area, 540 
square miles; Capital, Ellsworth. 

Piezometer, ( pe-zóm'e-tür.) [From Gr. piezo, I squeeze, 
and metreo, E measure.) (Hydrew.) An instrument for 
ascertaining the compressibility of water, and the de- 
gree of such compressibility under any given weight. 

Pig, (pig.) (A. 8.] A young sow or boar. — ( Metall.) See 

RON. 


Pigeon, (pij'ün.) 
Paeon M E. (Zona 
Pig-iron (-i'ürn) (Metall.) 
Pigment, ( 
(Fine A 


[Fr.] (Zoöl.) See CoLUMBIDÆ. 
See FaLconipa, 
See IRON. 

g'm?nt.) [From L. pigmentum, paint.] 
re) e of a class of preparations of various 

kinda, used in painting and dyeing, to impart the colors 

required. They nre obtained from animal. segotable, 

and mineral substances, 


L5. eer € See Promy. 

Pigtail » (pital) See NICOTIANA, 

Pika, ( pi'kah.) (Zoól.) See Lacomrs. 

Pike, ( ony [Eron A. S. pitc.] (Mil) Formerly a 
weapon carried by foet-soldiors, consisting of a kind of 


Teed, or metal spike, affixed to the end ef along | 

slender pole or'stall.—(@eog.) In England, a pointed | 
hill, peak, or mountain summit; as, Langdale Pike, 
Yorkshire, —(Z09l.) See Ksocipa, 

Pike, (pik,) in Alabama, a B.E. co.; aroa, 1.330 sq. m.; 
Capital, l'roy.—fn Arkansas, a S.W. county; area, 668 
square miles; Capital, Murfreesborongh.—In Georgia, 

. central co.; area, 390 sq. miles; Capital, Zebulon 
—In IWinois, a W. county, on Missonri; area, 750 sq. 
miles; Oapital, Pittsfield —In Indiana, a S.W. county, 
area, 750 square miles; Capital, Petersburg —In Kem- 
tucky, an E. co., b. N.R. X W. Virginia, area, 46€ sq. 
miles; Capital, Piketon.—In Mississippi, a S. county. | 
adjoining Leuisiana; area 780 square miles, Capital, 
Magnolia.—In Missouri, a N. co., bounded by Illinois; 
area, 90 square miles, Capital, Bowling Green.—In 
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Pike's Peak. See EL Paso. 

Pike-perch, (Zoj.) The Yellow Pike, or Glass-E; 
Lucioperca Americana, a fish of the Percida, 12 to 1 

inches long, cylindrical and tapering It inhabits the 

Great Lakes of N. America and adjacent regions. 

Pilaster, (pi4dstür.) (Ital. pilastro.) (Arch.) A square 
column, sometimes insulated, but more frequently 
placed against a wall, and projecting only one-quarter 
of its depth. The P. is different in different orders; it 
borrows the name of each, and has the same propor 
tions, aud the same capitals, members, and ornamenta, 
as the columns themselves, 

Pilate, Pontius Pruatus, (pi'/dt.) The Roman procu- 
rator of Judæa under the government of whom John 
the Baptist commenced his ministry, and our Lord was 
put to death. His history is familiar to every reader, 
and need not be here repeated. 

Pilchard, (pü'shürd. (Zo) See CLUPEIDAE. 

Pile, (pil) rom A. 8. pi] (Civ. Engin.) A large 
stake or beam, pointed and driven into the earth, as at 
the bottom of a river, or ina harbor, for the support 
of a bridge or other superstructure. — Ta pile arms. 
(Mi) The placing three muskets, with or without 

xed bayonets, in such a relative position that the 
butts shall remain firm upon the ground, and the muz- 
zles be in close vicinity to each other in an oblique di- 
rection. — ( Phys.) See BATTERY. 

Pileate, (pil'e-àl.) [From L. pileus, a felt hat.) (Bot.) 
Having the form of a head-piece, as a mushroom. 

Piles, ( pilz) [From L. pila, a ball.) (Med.) See HÆMOR- 


RHOIDS, 
Pileus, ( pi'e-Zs.) [L., literally, made of hair or wool.] 
(Hot. The cap of a mushroom, toadstool, or other 


species of fungus, expanding horizontally, and cover- 


ing the fructification. 

Pilgrim,( arte) [Ger.; from L. peregrinus, a stran- 
ger.] One who travels to a distance from his own coun- 
try to visit a holy po for devotional purposes. 

Pillar, ( ptl’ldr.) (From Sp. pilar.] (Arch.) A de 
Support to the arch, * 
differing from the col- 
umn, which is always 
round, whereas the P. 
may be of any shape c 
(Fig. 531). 

Pilau, or Pillau, 
(pe-law’.) [Pers, pi- 
láw.] (Cookery.) 
Among the Orientals, 
a kind of stew or ra- 
gout, com posed of 
boiled rice flavored 
with mutton fat. 

Pillory, ( pi'lo-re.) 

From Fr. pilier, a pil- 
ar] An iustrument 
of punishment, con- 
sisting of a frame of 
wood erected on posts, 
made to confine the 
head and hands of a 
criminal, in order to 
expose him to view, 
aud to render him 
publicly infamous. 
This mode of punish- 
ment was abolished in 
France in 1832, and in 
England in 1837. 

Pilon, German, ( pé^- 
lén,) a celebrated 
French sculptor, B. 
1515; D. 1590. 

Pilot, (pio) [Fr. 
pilote.) One who has 
the care of a ship and = 
superintends the navi- 
gation, either along 
the seacoast or upon 
the main ocean. Ina 
stricter sense, a pilot is one whose profession It is to 
direct a ship's course, when near the coast, into and out 
et the harbors, bays, roads, rivers, &c., within his pecu- 
Mar district. The captain neglects or opposes the di- 
rections of the pilot at his own risk. 

Pilot-tish. (20) Ree SCOMBERIDÆ. 

Pi'lot Knob, (-05) in Missouri, n vill. of Iron co., 81 
m. 8. by W. of St. Louis, remarkable for the hill from 
which it takes its name, an almost solid mass of iron 
500 ft. in height. Pop, 581. 




















Fig. 531. ` 
EARLY GOTHIC PILLAR. (A.D. 1220.) 





Ohio, a 8. co. ; area, 445 square miles; Capital, l'iketon. 


~la a county, b. by New 
Jersey; area, 600 sq. m.; Capital, Milford. 


urk and dui Peo. 


Pilsen, ( pils?n) a manuf. town of Bohemia, on the 
aa the Elbe, 52 m. 8.W. of Prague. 


PIM 


Pima, ( pe’mah,) in Arisona Ter., a B.E. co. b. 8. by 

lexico ; area, 25,000 sq. m.; C. Tucson. 

Pimos, ( pémós,) a peaceable and semi-civilized Indian 
tribe, numbering abt. 2,700, and dwelling in the valley 
of the Gila, Arizona Territory. 

Pimpernel, ( pim'pür-nél.) (Bot.) The common name 


of the gen. Anagallis. 

Pimpinella, ( pim-pe-nél'lah.) (Bot) A genus of 
plants, O. Apiacee, P. aniseum is the anise, 80 much 
esteemed for its carminative fruits or seeds. 

Pimple, (pim'pl.) [From A. 8. pimpel.]) (Med.) A 
small acum ed elevation of the cuticle, with an in- 
fiamed base; commonly terminating in scurf or des- 

uamation. 

Pin, ( pin.) (A. S. pinn,] (Manuf.) A well-known small 
pointed instrument made of brass wire and headed; 
used chiefly by females for fastening and adjusting 
their dress. The perfection of pins consista in the stiff- 
ness of the wire and its whiteness, in the heads being 
well turned, and in the fineness of the points. The 
machines by which the head is formed from the pin 
itself, and the machine for sticking the pins in paper, 
are American inventions. The consumption in the U. 
States is calculated at 20 millions a day. 

Pinacese, ( pe-na’se-e,) or CONIFERÆ. (From L. pénus, 
thia ro (Bot) An O. of plants, class Gymnogens, 
consisting of trees and shrubs which are found in 
almost every part of the globe. They are most impor 
tant to mankind for their resins, among which are tur- 
pentine, pitch, Canada balsam, &c.; and for their tim- 
ber, under the names of fir, pine, deal, cedar, &c. The 
fruit usually forms what is termed a cone, à more or 
less ovoid mass of scales, at the base of each of which 
are one or two seeds. In the genera of Pinus; Abies, 
Larix, aud Cedrus, the leaves are long and slender, 
whence the Germans term the species needle-trees. But 
in other genera the leaves are broud. Some of the lofti- 
est trees in the world belong to this order. The typical 
en. Pinus embraces the true Pines, well distinguished 

m other genera by the persistent woody scales of 
which their cones are formed. All the species are trees, 
a very great many growing to a large and some to an 
immense height and size; and being of gregarious 
habit, growing together in 
masses, they form extensive 
forests, especially in N. America 
and N. Europe. P. pinea, the 
Stone Pine, is a native of 8. Eu- 
rope and the Levant. This is 
ong of the species of which the 
seeds are eaten. They are called 
Pignons by the French, and Pi- 
mocchi by the Italians, and are 
commonly eaten for dessert, or 
made into sweetmeats ( Fig.532.) 
Several other species also yield 
estable seeds: such as P. sabi- 
niana, the seeds of which are 
collected in immense quanti- 
ties by the Californian and Ore- aS nee 
gon Indians as an articleof win- Fig. 632.—PINUS PINEA. 

. ter food. 

Pinaeotheca, (pin-a-ko-the’kah.) (Gr. pinakothéké, 
a picture - gallery. (ara) A gallery or apartment 
for the exhibition of pictures; as, the P. at Munich, 


Bavaria. 

Pinang, ( .) (Bot.) See ARECA. 

Pincers, (pin'sürz) [From OQ. Fr. pinzes, a pair of 
nippers.) An implement employ: by carpenters 
smiths, and other mechanics, for drawing nails out of 
boards, gripping anything to be held fast, &c.; it con- 
pee of a double lever, the fulerum of which is in the 

t. : 

Piuclibeek, (pins)h/bk.) (Meal) An alloy, com- 
que of 4 parts of copper aud 1 of zinc. 

Pindar, ( pin'ddf,) the most eminent of Greek poets, B. 
near Thebes, 520 B. c., is anid to have studied the Titerary 
art under Corihna, the celebrated poetess. He excelled 
as a writer of choral odes, and received the patronage 
of Hiero of Syracuse, and Alexander tlie Great. His 
Epinicia, or triumphal odes are the only complete ex- 
anpas of his verse that have come down to us. D. 

.B. C. 
Pine, ( pin.) (From L. pinus] (Bot) See PrNACER. 
Pine, in Minnesota, an E. co., skirted by Wisconsin; 


area, 1,800 sq. m. 
Pineal Gland, (pin'edi-) (Anat) See Conor. 
Pine’-apple. (Bot.) See ANANASSA. 
Pine Barrens, (bdr’rnz.) (Geog.) In the S. States, 
& naine given to level, y tracts of ground, covered 
th pine-trees. 
Pine-fineh. (Zo) See GorvPrNenR. 
Pine Marten. (ZoX.) Seo MusTELLID E. 


| 
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Pinions (pir yin Dee Cana D fédtbbr.] (obi. 
ott, E à X 

That A wing which is farthest PA i 


bódy.— (Mech.) A spindle, the body of which contains 
several notches to catch the téeth of a wheel which it 
connects. Also, asmall wheel which drives or is driven 


by a larger one. 
Pink, (pingk.) (Paint.) A light rose-red pigment used 
See DIANTHUS. 


by painters. — ( Bot. 

Pinnace, (pininda.) [From It. pinaccia, a little ship. 
(Naut.) A small kind of craft, navigated with oars an 
sails,and having, generally, two masts schooner-rigged. 
Also, one of the suite of boats belonging to a ship of 
war, usually with eight oars, and employed in carrying 
the officers to and from shore. 

Pinnaele, ( piv'na-kl.) [From L. pinnaculum.] (Arch.) 
The top or roof of a building terminating in a point. 
Among the ancients the P. was appropriated to temples, 
their ordinary roofs being all flat. It was from the P. 

pox wog Pore a) ee " 

nunute, nät. rom L. pinnatus, háving win 
(Bot.) Applied to simple leaflets wheh attabgëd on Ry 
side of a common petiole. Jmparípinnate is P. with an 
- leaflet; pari is P. with an equal number of 
leaflets. 


Pinnatifid, (pin-ndl'efid.) [From L. pinna, a wing, 
and findo, I divide,] (Bot.) An epithet for a kind of 
simple leaf, divided transversely by oblong liorizontal 
seginente of jags, not extending to the middle rib. 

Pin-rack, (-ràk) (Nau.) On shipboard, a framework 
of sheaves ad pulleys for working the running rigging, 
with pins or cleats attached to belay the ropes to. 


Pint, (pint.) [A. 8. pynt.) (Camb.) A liquid measure 
of capacity, rong the of a quart, and tlie eighth 
pärt of a gallon. : g 

Pinta'do. (Zoj/l) See GutNea-FOWL. 

Pintail Duck, (pinu) or SPRIGTAIL. (Zobl) The 
Dafila acuta, in e pour formed, long-bodied duck 
of N. America and Euro) It is 30 inches long, and 


is a shy and cautious bird, feeding on the mud flats and 
shallow fresh-water marshes. 

Pinzon, ( pain’thdn,) the name of two Spanish naviga- 
tors, brothers, the elder of whom, MARTIN ALONZO, ac- 
companied Columbus in his discovery of America. He 
D. in 1493. The younger, VINCENCIO YANEZ, was also 
a companion of Columbus, and afterward led an expe- 
dition to the N. coast of Brazil, where he made many 
discoveries. D. abt. 1525. 

Piombo, SEBASTIANO DEL, ( pe-óm'bo,) a great painter of 
the Venetian school. B. 1485; D. at Rome, 1547. 

Pipe, (pip.) [Fr.] A long tube or hollow body, used 
as a conductor of water or other fluids. The pipes used 
underground were formerly of wood, but are now al- 
most always, in this country, of metal. They are, 
when large, of cast-iron, with a socket at one extrem- 
ity, into which the end of the next pipe is inserted, 
Lead pipes are much employed on account of the facility 
with which they can be soldered and bent in any diree- 
tion; but they ought notto be used for conveying water 
or other liquids intended to be drunk. — ( Mus.) A wind- 
instrument, smaller than a flute, The word is not now 
the proper technical name of any particular instru- 
ment. — ( Cambistry.) A wine measure, usually contain- 
ing 105 imperial, or 126 wine gallons. But, in com- 
merce, the size of the pipe varies according to the 
description of wine it contains. Thus, a pipe of port 
is about 128 wine gallons; of sherry, 130; Lisbon and 
Bucellas, 140; Madeira, 110; and Vidonia, 120. 

Pipe'-elay. (Min. A fine clay, free from iron and 
other impurities, having a grayish-white color, a greasy 
feel, and an earthy fracture. It adheres strongly to the 
tongue, and is very plastic, tenacious, and infusible. 
It is used for the manufacture of tobacco-pipes aud 
white pottery. 3 

Pioneer, ( monia [From L. pedito, to travel on foot. | 
(Mil.) One of a y of infantry soldiers, whose busi- 
ness it is to clear the way for an army on the marc by 
felling trees, levelling roads, damming rivers, &c.; they 
are also employed in making intrenchments or form- 

m [em or estro; ng an e Dr po t 

* i rom . pippe- sease in young 
e caceiculariy in t Sa of the domestic kind. It 
consists in à white skin or film near the tip of the 
tongue, and which if not removed proves fatal, as it pre- 
vents their feeding. 

Pipe’-fish, (Zool) See SYNGNATHIDS. 

Piper. (Bot.) See Prprrackz. $ i 

Piperacere, ( -a’se-e.) [From L. piper .pepper.] 

(Bot.) The pepper fam., all. Piperales, of which abt. 000 

species are known, natives almost exclusively of the 

hotter parts of America and Asia. They are generally 
shrubs or herbaceous plants, often climbing, with jointed 
stems, opposite whorled or alternate leaves, and insig 
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nificant greenish flowers. The fruit, somewhat succulent, 
contains one seed. The most important product of the O. 
is Pepper, of which there are three kinds — the white, 
the black, and the long. Black pepper ís the fruit of a 
creeping shrub (Piper nigrum) growing in Java, Suma- 
tra, Ceylon, and other Asiatic countries. The berries 
are produced in clusters, and change as they ripen from 
n to red, and afterwards to black. White pepper 
iffers from the black only in being stripped of its 
corticle or covering. To effect this, the black berries 
are steeped in salt water, and after they have been ex- 
posed to the sun for several days, the chaff is rubbed 
off with the hands. In this operation the pepper loses 
much of ita original hot taste. Long pepper consists 
of the halt-ripe flower-heads of Piper longum. 
pepper is the ground fruit of various species of Sola- 


num, q. v. 

Piperales, (pip-er-a'leez,) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Hypogynous , characterized by having 
achinwipAstes teva’: and a minute embryo, at or near 
the outside of a large quantity of meally albumen, 

Pipe’-wort, (Bot) Bee ERIOCAULACEA. 

Piqua, ( walk in Ohio, a manuf. town of Miami co., 
on M river, 76 m. W. of Columbus; p. (1880) 6,031. 
Piquet, (pe-ket’.) [Fr.] A game at cards played by two 
persons, with only thirty-two cards; all the deuces, 

threes, fours, fives, and sixes being set aside. 


Piracy, (pi'ra-se) [Gr. peiratés, from peirao, I at- 
tempt. e crime of robbery or taking of pro rty 
t in- 


from others by open violence on the high seas. 
cludes all acts of plunder and depredation committed 
at sea, which, if occurring on land, would amount to 
felony. 

Piræus, ( pi-re'üs) a town of Greece, nomarchie of 
Attica, It is the port of Athens, the cap. Pop. 5,000, 
Pi we, (pe-róg.) [From Sp. piragua.) (Naut) A 
kind of canoe, resembling the American dug-out ; also, 

a narrow two-masted ferry-boat, with a leeboard, 

Pisa, ( pe'sah,) (anc. Pisæ,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
p. of same name, on the Arno, 13 m. N.E. of Leghorn. 
Among its most remarkable buildings is the Campanile 
of the Cathedral, commonly called the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa from its inclining 13 ft. out of the perpendicu- 
lar. Its university is one of the oldest in Italy, and its 
celebrated baths are much resorted to by invalids, This 
city is supposed to date its foundation from a period 
immediately soe qut to the Trojan War; became a 
Roman city n. c. 179; and in the 10th cent. had become 
the chief commercial emporium of Italy. It declined 
after a war with Genoa, 1284, and early in the 15th 
cent. became incorporated with the Florentine Repub- 
lic. Pop. 33,676. 

Pisano, (pesah'no,) a celebrated family of Italian 
artists, the most distinguished members of which are: 
Giovanni P. (B. 1238 ; p. 1320), who designed the Campo 
Santo nt Pisa;— and Andrea P. (B. abt. 1280; Dp. 1345), 
who executed the bronze gates at the Baptistery of St. 
John at Florence. 

Piscataquis, ( pls-kdt/a-kwis,) in Maine, a N. co., b. 
n Danada: Area, 5,500 sq. miles. C. Dover, Pop. 

Pisces, (steels) [L., fishes.] (Zodl.) See Fismes. — 
(Ast) The twelfth zodiacal sign or constellation, rep- 
nt by two fishes. It has one star of the 2d mag- 
nitude. 

PPiscieulture, ( pisse-Xült-yür.) [From L. piscis, a 
fish, and cultura, breeding.] The art of breeding, rear- 
ing, and developing fish. 

Piscina, (pissi^nah.) [L. a fish-pond.] (Arch) An 
ornamental water-drain, generally erected on the 8. 
side of the altar of a church. 

Pisistratus, ( pi-sisxtra-tiis) a son of Hippocrates and 
kinsman of Solon, n. 612 n. C., raised himself by his in- 
trigues to the chief power in Athens, and though twice 
expelled, retained his influence till his death in 527 B. C. 
He was a patron of learning, and promoted the develop- 
ment of Greek literature. 

Pisolite, (piso-lit.) [From Gr. pison, a pea, and lithos,a 
stone.) (Mm.) A carbonate of lime, slightly colored by 
the oxide of iron. It occurs in small globular concre- 
tions of the size of a pea or larger, containing each a 

stus of sand as a nucleus. 

ssasphalt, ( pissds-fdlt,) or PrssasPHALTUM. [From 

Gr. pissa, pitch, and asphalfos, bitumen.) (Min.) The 
earth-pitch, a fluid opaque mineral substance of a thick 
consistence, a strong smell, readily inflammable, but 
waring i residuum of grayish ashes after burning. 

Pistachia, (pista'ke-ah.) (Bot) A genus of small 
trees, O. Anacardiacer, whose fruits are dry egg-shaped 
drupes, containing a one-seeded stone with a bony 
shell, the seed having fleshy, oily cotyledons. They are 
natives of 8. Kurope, N. Africa, and Asia. The Mastic 
Wee, P. lentiscus. furnishes the Mastic or Mastich, a resin 
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used for varnishing pictures, and by dentists for stop- 
ing teeth. The Cyprus Turpentine Tree, P. terebinthus, 
rnishes turpentine, which flows from incisions made 
in the trunk, and soon becomes hard. P. vera, a native 
of W. Asia, affords the pistachio nut, a kernel of a pale- 
green color, flavored like an almond, and yielding a 
leasant oil. It is wholesome and nutritive. 

Pistil, (pis‘til.) [From L. pistillum, a pestle.) (Bot.) 
The female organ of flowers, which in due time is 
changed into the fruit. It is in the centre of the flower ; 
and, when parent; consists of the germ or ovary, at the 
base; the style and the stigma, at or near the summit. 
From the stigma exudes a viscous fluid, which retains 
the grains of pollen that fall upon it. 

yah,) à manuf. town of 
Italy, in Tuscany, on the Ombrone, 20 m. N.W. of Flor- 
ence, Pistols are said to have been first made here — 
whence their name. Pop. 12,500. 

Pistol, (pistol) (From It. písoletta. See Prsrota.] 
The smallest description of fire-arm, and consequently 

shee met Vocent) [rr CEN (Nem) Fo 

stole, ( pés-toi'. rom It. pistola. m r- 
perly, a gold coin worth in Spain $3.60; in Germany, 


5. 

Piston, ( pis’tiin.) [Fr.] A short cylinder of metal or 
other solid substance, fitted exactly to the cavity ofthe 
barrel of the pump, or other machine to which it is ap- 
plied. There are two kinda of pistons used in pumpe, 
the one with a valve, and the other without one, cal 
a plunger. — The piston of the steam-engine is a cir- 
cu disc, which moves up and down the cylinder; 
being connected by a piston-rod, which works steam» 
tight through a stuffing-box, with the external ma 


chinery. 

Pisum, (pi'stüm.) [L., a pea] (Bot) A . of planta, 
0. malas Seren m ree distinct Ton Lath 
the only species of which is P. sativum, a hardy ann 
of the greatest antiquity, and one of the most valuable 
of cultivated legumes, The plant itself, and ite fraite, 
are too fumiliar to every one to need description. 

Piteairn’s Island, ( pitkarnz,) lies in the 8. Pacific 

, in 8. Lat. 25° 3’ 6”, W. Lon. 130? 8’. Discovered 
by Capt. Carteret in 1767, it became the refuge of the 
mutineers of the “Bounty,” till their removal to Nor 
folk Island. 

Piteh, (pich.) [A.8. pic.) (Com.) A thick, gluti 
oily substance, the residuum of inspissated tar, obtai: 
by incision from pines and fir-trees, and used in the 
preserving of wood from the effects of water, and for 
other purposes. It consists mainly of carbon and hy- 
drogen, and is, therefore, highly combustible. The con- 
densed smoke of P. constitutes lam, . Bee B 
sor piron. LAs). The degree = — of 

ey-note of a tune or instrument. opera pitch id 
much higher than the ordinary concert pitch. 

Pitehblende, (pich’blénd.) (Min.) A mineral which 
is essentially oxide of uranium, with slight mixtures 
of other substances. Its color is grayish-black or 
brownish-black. It is infusible before the blowpipe, 
without the addition of borax, with which it fusee into 
a dull yellow glass. 

Piteher-plant. (Bot) See NEPENTHACER. 

Pith, ( pith.) (From A. 8. pitha.| ( Bot.) The soft spo: 
substance in the centre of the stems of the plants. It 
consists of minute cells closely packed together, some 
times of a rounded or oval shape, but usually angular, 
The young P. abounds with fluid, which serves to 
nourish the plant. Afterwards it becomes dry, and 
often disappears altogether. 

Pitt, WILLIAM, (pii) an eminent English statesman, & 
in Kent, 1759, was 2d son of Lord Chatham. After re 
ceiving his education at Eton and Cambridge, he en- 
tered Parliament in 1781, and, despite his youth, speedily 
rose to the front rank as a debater. In 1782 he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Shelburne's cabi- 
net, and, upon its resignation in the year following, 
undertook the leadership of the opposition against the 
coalition Whig ministry of Lord North and Mr. Fox. 
Before the end of the same year, however, that ministry 
resigned, and P. became premier. Although hard pressed 
x the combined phalanx of Whig orators — Fox, Burke, 

orth, Sheridan, Windham —P. succeeded in retaining 
his post, and securing a parliamentary majority. Durin 
his administration of 17 years occurred the war wi 
the French Republic, which added $1,500,000,000 to the 
National -— A Ly Logulative Uni of ry Kast India 

mpany ; and t ative Union o! land and 
Ireland. D. 1806, = 

Vi in N. Carolina, an E. co. ; area, 650 sq. m. ; C. Green- 
ville. 

Pittacus, ( plt'ta-küis.) One of the so-called Seven Wise 


Men of Greece, who fl. in the beginning of the 
6th cont. B. Q, ` 
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fPittosperacese, (-spo-ra'se-e)) (Bot.) AnO.of plants, 
all. Berberales, containing trees or shrubs, with simple 
alternate exstipulate leaves, and regular symmetrical 
flowers, found chiefly in Australia. 

Pitts’ Archipel’ , a cluster of islands in the N. 
Pacific Ocean, bet. N. Lat. 539—549, W. Lon. 130°, off the 
coast of Brit. N. America. 

Pittsburg, (pitzbürg,) an extensive and important 
city of Pennsylvania, at the contluence of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, 357 m. W. of Philadelphia. This place 
may be considered as being the metropolis of the Ameri- 
can iron-trade, as well as of the mining region of the 
State. P. has 42 iron and steel mills ; 60 iron foundries ; 
7 large steel-works; 6 cotton-mills; 58 petroleum-oil 
refineries; 35 sash, saw, and planing mills; 60 glass- 
factories employing 5,000 hands, &c. The numerous 
foundries and factories fill the atmosphere with smoke, 
and have given P. the name of the Birmingham of 
America, or the ‘Smoky City." Founded in 1764, P. 
had in 1850 46,601 inhabitants; in 1860, 49,217 ; in 1870, 
86,076. In 1872, the consolidation of the south side 
boroughs with the city of P. has added abt. 30,000 to 
its pop., . 

Pitis eld, (pitz-féld,) a flourishing manuf. t. of Mass., 
Berkshire co. 

Pittston, a t. in Pa., an important coal centre. 


Pittsylvania, in V., a 8. co. ; area, 1,000 sq. m. ; Q 
Ves e, €. H. 

Pituitary, (pi-fii’e-ta-re.) [From L. num, phlegm.] 
(Anat.) Secretive of mucus or phlegm. . gland, a 
small oval body on the lower side of the brain, supposed 
by the ancients to secrete the mucus of the nostrils. — 
ri membrane. See Nose. 

Pityriasis, eai ar hl [From Gr. 

(Med.) Exfoliation of the skin of the he 


Piu, (pe/oo. [It., more.) (Mus. A term applied to 
increase the force of meaning of other words; as, pil 
piano, a little softer, &c. 

Piura, ( pe-oo'rah,) a town of Peru, on a river of same 
name, 120 m. N.N.W. of Lambayeque. Pop. 12,000. 

Pius, (pi'zs) |It. Pro, (pe’o.)] The name assumed by 
the following Roman pontiffs : P. I., s. Hyginus, 142; D. 
157. — P. ILs. Calixtus ILI., 1458; p. 1464. — P. ITI., s. 
Alexander V., 1503; D. the same year. — P. IV. (Giovan- 
ni Angelo de’ Medici), n. 1499, s. Paul IV., 1559, convoked 
the Council of Trent, 1561-3; and D. 1565. — P. V., v. 
1504, s. the preceding pope; promulgated the bull In 
Cena Domini, which asserted the papal supremacy ; D. 
1574. — P. VIL, n. 1717, s. Clement XIV. in 1775. He 
was deposed by the French in 1798, and carried a pris- 
oner to Valence, in which city he D., 1799. — P. VIT., B. 
1742, was elected to the Pontificate in 1800, and made a 
concordat with France in 1801 by which the Roman 
Catholic religion was restored in that country. In 1804 
he crowned Napoleon I. at Paris, and afterward oppos- 
ing the latter in some of his designs, his States were 
declared annexed to France, 1809, and himself taken 
pioner to Genon, and thence to Fontainebleau, where 

was detained till 1814. D. 1823. — P. VIIT., B. 1761, s. 
Leo XII. in 1829, and D. in the following year. — P. IX. 
(Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti), B. at Sinigaglia near 
Ancona, 1792, after some missionary experience in 8. 
America, became Archbishop of Spoleto in 1827, and in 
1840 a member of the college of cardinals. In June, 
1846, he s. Gregory XVI. in the Papal chair. During the 
first year of his pontificate he showed himself to be a 
friend to progress and reform; but, stimulated by the 
success of the French Revolution, the Italian liberals 
demanded greater concessions than P. was willing to 
accord. In Nov., 1848, he fled from Rome to Gaëta, 
in consequence of the revolutionary spirit pervading 
his capital. In Feb. of the next year, à Roman repub- 
lic was declared, but a French army occupied the city 
in July and restored P, Among the later eventa of his 
pontificate have been : the formal definition of the doc- 
trine of the Immaeulate Conception (1854); the revolt 
of the people of the Romagna and the Legations, and the 
consequent annexation of the States of the Church to 
Sardinia; the assembling at Rome of the (cumenical 
Council which sanctioned the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility (1869-70) ; and occupation of Rome by the Italian 
army, Sept., 1880. D. Feb. 7, 1878. Suc. by Leo XIII. 

Pivot, ( piv'óL) [Fr. dim. of pieu.] (Mecn.) A pin or 
axle upon which anything turns. 


itura, bran.] 
and adjaceut 


Pizarro, FnascisCO, (pe-zahr’ro.) Conqueror of Peru,” 


was B. at Truxillo, Spain, in 1475. In 1510 he accom- 
panied Ojeda's expedition from Hispaniola, and also Bal- 
boa in his march from Darien to the discovory of the 
Pacific Ocean. In 1526 he left Panama, with a few fol- 
lowers, and explored the Peruvian coast as far as 9 S, 
Lat. Afterward, having obtained the royal countenance, 
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he landed in Peru in 1581, and, taking advantage ef a 
civil war then raging in that country, seized the e person 
of the Inca, Atahualpa, from whom he extorted $15, 
000,000 as ransom, and then basely put him to death. 
After becoming sole master of Peru, P. perished by as- 
sassination at Lima, in 1541. 

Pizzicato, ( pid-ze-kah'lo.) [Ytal. pizzicare, to pinch.) 


(Mus.) A term signifying that the notes are to be pro- 
duced by pinching the string of the violin with the 
fingers. 


Place, ( plás.) [From Gr. plateia, a miel (Phys.) That 
portion of space which a body occupies ; it is either ab- 
solute or relative — the latter signifying position with 
relation to other objects. 

Placenta, ( pla-sén‘tah,) pl. PLaceNTE.  [L., a cake.] 
(Anat.) A temporary orgau that is developed within the 
uterus during pregnancy, and is, as its popular name 
implies, expelled from the maternal organism shortly 
after the birth of the child or young animal. It is a 
spongy vascular mass, existing in some form or other 
in all mammals, excepting the Marsupialia and Monotre- 
mata, a8 an appendage to the foetal membrane called the 
chorion. The main function ofthe P. r8 to be like 
that of the lungs in the adult. It admits of the blood 
of the foetus being thrown to that of the mother, and un- 
dergoing requisite changes. It may, also, be an organ 
for nutritive absorption. — ( Bot.) The place or part on 
which ovules originate. 

Placentia, ( pla-sén'shah,) a fortified seaport of New- 
foundland, on a bay of same name, opening upon the 
Atlantic Ocean, in N. Lat. 47° 11’ 30’, W. Lon. 53° 55’, 

Place of Arms. (Fortif. An expansion of the 
covered way, at the reéntering and salient angles of 
the counterscarp. 

Placer, (pia'sür.) [From Sp. plaza.] (Mining) Any 
piece of ground near a river or mountain torrent, where 

old is found. 

Placer, in Culifornia, a N. co., skirted by Nevada. 
aca in quantities is found. Area, 1,200 sq.m. C. Au- 

urn. 

Placoids, ( pla'koids.) ear See CTENOIDS. 

ed [From Gr. plagios, 


Plagthedral, (plaje-e/drdl. 
oblique, and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) Designating a 
(Med.) A 


crystal the sides of which are oblique. 

Plague, (plág.) [From L. plaga, a blow. 
very malignant and contagious fever, rapid in its pro- 

, and accompanied by buboes, carbuncles, and pete- 
chiæ. It spreads rapidly by contact, and is usually fatal 
to two-thirds of those whom it attacks. Its true and 
permanent home seems to be in the regions bordering 
upon the eastern extremity of the Mediterraneun. At 
different periods of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, 
it visited Western Europe. It last uttacked London and 
England almost generally in the years 1663-1665 ; while 
so late as 1720, it destroyed nearly half the population 
of Marseilles; and seventy years afterwards prevailed 
in Russia and Poland, since which time it has been al- 
most unknown in Western Europe. It is now limited 
chiefly to Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, Greece, and Turkey, 
occasionally extending northward towards Russia, and 
westward as far as Malta. 

Plaice, (plds.) (Zotl.) See PLEURONECTIDA. 

Plaid, (pidd.) (From Gael. plaide, a rug.) (Costume.) 
A striped or checkered kind of woollen cloth — other- 
wise called tartan — worn by the Scots Highlanders, and 
forming a distinctive feature in the national costume 
of that country. 

Plain, Gv) (Geog.) A level, or nearly level, tract 
of country. They bear distinctive names in different 
continents: thus, the great P. of Asia are known as 
steppes; in Africa, deserts; in N. America, prairies and 
savannas ; in 8. America, pampas, llanos, &c. 

Plainfield, (plán'fcld,) iu New Jersey, à town of Union 
co., abt. 11 m. N, of New Brunswick. , . ; 

Plain’-song. (It. canto fermo.) (Mus.) The ecclesias- 
tical chant in the Roman Catholic choral service. It is 
an extremely simple melody, admitting only notes of 
equal value, rarely extending beyond the compass of un 
octave, and never exceeding 9 notes, the staff on which 
the notes are placed consisting of only four lines. The 
clefs are C and F. St. Ambrose is considered to have 
been the inventor or systematizer of P., which was re- 
vived by Gregory the Great, and brought by him into 

pa Cg in et) Ur is a used. pl if 

jain plant.) [From L. o, planctus, to bemoan. 
(Law. memorial Ane fo private to a dedi 
court, to detail in writing a previous cause of action. 

Plaintiff, ( plán'tif.) (From Fr. plaindre, to complain.] 
(Law.) The person who commences a suit at law to seek 
remedy or redress for certain injuries or infractions of 
right: — opposed to defendant. 

Plan, (pldn.) [Fr.; from Lat. planus, flat.) The repre 
sentation of aomething drawn on a plane; as à map 


chart, or ichnography. It is, however, more particu- 
larly used for the draft of a building, as it appears, or 
is intended to nppear, on the ground ; showing the ex- 
tent, division, and distribution of the area which it oc- 
cupies into apartments, roms, passages, &c, 

Plane, (plin. [From L. planus.) (Geom.) surface 
without curvature, one that lies evenly between its 
boundary lines; and as a right line is the shortest ex- 
tension from one point to another, so a P. surface is the 
shortest extension from one line to another. — ( Ast.) An 
imaginary surface, supposed to pass through any of the 
curves described on the celestial sphere ; as, the P, of 
the ecliptic, the P. of a planet's orbit, &c. — (Joinery.) 
Au instrument consisting of a smooth piece of wood, 
with un aperture, through which passes obliquely a 
sharp-edged tool. It is used in paring and smoothing 
wood, and is of various forms and sizes adapted to the 
nature of the work, — ( Bot.) See PLATANUS. 

Planet, ( piant [From Gr. plunétés — planao, I wan- 
der.) A celestial body revolving round the sun as a 
centre, and continually changing its position with re- 
spect to the fixed stars; whence the name. The planets 
are distinguished into primary and secondary, The 
primary planets are those which revolve round the sun 
as a centre; and the secondary, more usually called 
satellites or moons, those which revolve about a pri- 
mary P.as n centre, and constantly attend it round the 
sun. The primary planets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiler, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and the smaller 
planets, or asteroids, which have been discovered be- 
tween tho orbits of ftara and Jupiter, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Uranus, being without the earth's orbit, are 
sometimes ealled the superior planets; Venus and Mer- 
cury, being within the earth's orbit, the inferior planets. 
These bodies are opaque, aud receive their light from 
the sun ; and they are distinguished from the fixed stars, 
not only by their motion or revolution, but by their 
not twinkling.— Motion of the planets, The primary 
planets all revolve about the sun, and are accelerated 
in their motions as they approach to him, but retarded 
as they recede from him, in such a manner that a ray, 
drawn from any one of them to the sun, always de- 
scribes equal spaces or areas in equal times: from which 
it follows, that the power which bends their course into 
a curve line must be directed to the sun. This power 
is no other than that of gravitation, which increases ac- 
cording as the square of a P's distance from the sun 
decreases, and vice versd, The univorsality of this law 
still further appears by comparing the motions of the 
different planets; for the power which acts on a planet 
near the sun is manifestly greater than that which acts 
ou à P. more remote, both because it moves with greater 
velocity and because it moves in a less orbit, which has 
more curvature, and separates further from its tangent 
in arcs of the same length than in a greater orbit. To 
convey some idea of the space occupied by the planet- 
ary system — if, indeed, the idea of space so vast be 
capable of comprehension sufficiently clear to have its 
due effect on the mind — it must be observed that the 
sun, which occupies so small a portion of that space, is 
1,400,000 times larger than the earth. Sometimes the 
motion of the plarets is the same as the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun, from east to west; their course is then 
said to be direct; when they move in the opposite di- 
rection, it is retrograde ; between each change, they re- 
main for a few days stationary. The ancient astronomers 
found it extremely difficult to explain these phenomena, 
as they supposed the planets to revolve about the earth; 
but they are easily understood, on the supposition that 
they revolve about the sun; in which case they must 
necessarily present these appearauces to a spectator on 
the earth, Mercury and Venus, and Mars to a certain 
extent, exhibit phases, like the moon, and for a similar 
reason; and all the planets would do so, but for their 
distance from the sun being very great, compared with 
the distance of the carth from that luminary. 

Plane Table, (-ta’bl.) (Land Surv.) An instrument 
by means of which a plan is draughted on the spot, 
without protraction or measurement of angles. 

Planimetry, (pla-nim’c-tre.) [From Lat. planus, a 
flat surface, and Gr. metron, menasure.] (Geom.) The 
mensuration of plane surfaces, or that part of geometry 
which regards thes and plane figures, without consid- 
ering their height or depih. 

Plan’‘ing-machine, (-ma-shén’.) (Mech) An appa- 
ratus consisting of a series of cutters set in a frame, 
and moving horizontally or rotatory so as to smooth 
the face of iron, stone, wood, &c., to à porfectly plane 
surface, 

Planisphere, ( plán'i-sfér.) (Ast) See HEMISPHERE. 

Plank, (plàngk.) [From Gr. płaz, ques, a broad and 


flat ohject.] ( .) A flat b iec be 
pat: haos M Gc at broad piece of timber, 
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Plano, ( pla^no) [From L. planus, fiat.) Lodi, bs 


A prefix used variously; thus, plano-conical sig 
plane or flat m one side, end conical a the quer 
lano-comcave, no-couver, t on one e and con- 
te or convex on the other; plano-horizoutal, having a 
Jevel horizontal surface or position; plano-subulate, 
smooth and awl-shaped. 

Plant, ( pldnt.) [From L. planta, a sprout.) (Bot) A 
living organic being, destitute of any indication of 
mind or feeling, and sometimes defined as essentially 
differing from an animal in the want of voluntary mo- 
tion. Plants are the organisms which form the Vege- 
table Kingdom. The science which treats of plants is 
culled Botany (q. Yd 

Plantagenets, ('The,) ( pldn- icem [From *L. 
planta gno a sprig of broom.] (Eug. Hist.) A dy- 
nastic line of English monarchs founded in 1154 by 
Henry JII., son of Geoffroi V., Duke of Anjou, by Ma 
tilda, daughter of Henry I. of England; the name de- 
rived from the badge of the house of Anjou being a 
slip or sprig of broom (Fr. plante genét). After pele 
ing for 331 years, the male line became extinct in the 

erson of Richard III., 1485. 

Plantaginacese, ( plàn-ta-jin-a'se-e.) An O. of plants, 
all. Cortusales. The typical gen, Plantago consists of 
stemless herbaceous plants. P. major, the Greater 
Plantain, abundant by waysides and in the corners of 
fields, is known by its broad strongly ribbed leaves ta- 
pering towards each extremity, from the centre of 
which rise, to the height of two to six inches, several 
cylindrical leafless stalks bearing each a long spike of 
greenish flowers, succeeded by many-seeded capsules, 
which when ripe are much sought after by bird-fan- 
ciers a8 food for canary-birds. 

Plantain. (Bol.) Bee Musacea and PLANTAGINACES. 

Plantation, (pldn-ta’shun.) [From L. plantatio.] 
(Agric.) In the West Indies, and also in the U. States, 
an estate or tract of land occupied and tilled, either for 
the culture of the sugar-cane, or for tobacco, rice, in- 


digo, or cotton. 
Plaut-lice. (Zo/.) See APHIDÆ. 
Plaquemine, ( pldkmeen,) in Louisiana, a S.E. par. 


washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 900 sq. 1n. ; C. 
Point à la Hache. 

Plash, ( pldsh.) (From Fr. plisser, to interweave.] ( Bot.) 
The branch of a tree partly cut and bound to other 
branches; hence, plashi guifies the act or opera- 
tion of bending the bouglis of hedges, and interweav- 
ing them, so us to add to their thickness, 

Plasma, (plizmah.) [From Gr. plasso, I mould.) 
(Min.) A translucent chalcedony, of a greenish color 
and a glittering lustre. It was formerly used for orna- 
mental Ern but is now in little esteem. — Also 
the fluid of the blood in which the red particles are 
suspended. It consists of serum holding fibrin in so- 
lution. 

Plaster, (plistür.) [From Gr. emplasron.] (Med.) 
An external application intended to adhere to the 
body, spread on linen, leather, &c., to cover a wound or 
sore: — sometimes written platster.—(Masonry.) A 
composition of lime, water, sand, and hair, well mixed 
into a kiud of cement or mortar, and used for coating 
the walls of houses, &c.; when dry it becomes hard, 
but still retains the name. — P. of is. See SULPHATE 
or CaLcium. 

Plastic Art, (The,) (plis’tik-.) (From Gr. plasso, to 
form, to mould.] (Fine de he imitative arts are 
two — the Graphic and the Plastic. While the former 
(DrsIGN) produces, by means of light and shade and 
color, the appearance of bodies on a surface, the latter 
(SCULPTURE) places bodily before us the organic forma 
themselves in their highest perfection, achieving its tri- 
umph in that of man. a 

Plata, (Rio de la,)(plah'tah,) or RIVER PLATE, a great 
river of the S. American continent, or, more properly 
speaking, the continuation of the great estuary formed 
by tlie confluence of the rivers Paraguay, Parana, and 

ruguay. It expands into a magnificent channel 125 m. 
in width, at the point where it joins the Atlantic; that 
is to say, between Lobos Island on the N., and Cape Ban 
Antonio to the 8. This seestuary is, however, of difficult 
navigation by reason of its shoals and counter-currents, 
It is also subject to the ravages of the winds called 
pamperos, On its banks are the seaports of Buenos 
Ayres, Monte Video, Maldonado, and Colonia, 

Platen, ( pla-te'ah.) (Geog.) A city of Boeotia, near 
which the Greeks defeated the Persians, under Mar- 
donius, in 479 B. c. It was afterw taken and de 
stroyed by the Lacedemoniana, in 427 p. ¢. 

Platanaceze, ( plát-a-na'se-e.)) (Bot) An O. of planta, 
all. Urticales, consisting only of the gen, Platanus, which 
itself consists of five o1 six species, nearly resembli 


each other, nativos of Europe, Asia, North Africa, 
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the temperate parts of North America. Most of them 
are lofty trees, with dense foliage sad massive trunks, 
the bark of which annually scales off, leaving the sur- 
face smooth. The leaves are alternate, with sheathing 
stipules, the lamina being pentangular or palmate. 





Fig. 538. — PLATANUS OCCIDENTALIS, 


The flowers are monccious, in globular heads some- 
what resembling catkins. P. occi is (Fig. 583), the 
American Plane-tree, Button-wood, or Sycamore, is by 
far the largest (though not the lottiest) tree of the 
American forests. 

Platband, ( pldfbdnd.) [From Fr. plate-bande, a bor- 
der.] (Arch. The lintel of a door; also, a square 
moulding MAE a projection less than its height. 

Plate, (plat) (From Gr. platos, fiat.) (Arch.) A piece 
of timber lying horizontally on a wall, to receive the 
ends of girders, rafters, &c. — (Typog.) A page of stereo- 
type, electroty pe, or fixed metallic types, to print from. 
— m Sp. as, silver.) A name commonly applied 
to designate vessels or utensils of gold and silver. 
Strictly speaking, the expression gold plate is erroneous, 
and that of silver a pleonasm. 

Plate’-armor, (-Gr'mór.) (Autig. Armorco: of 
broad metallic plates, in distinction from maŭ (Fig. 534). 








Fig. 594. — PLATE-ARMOR (14th century). 


P'Intenu. ( pla-t,) pl. PLATEAUX. [Fr. Geog.) A 

' tabile-land, or level tract of elevated LR, ) 
Inte/-glnass, (-glids.) (Manuf.) See GLASS. 

ate’-powder. (Chem) Sco COLCOTHAR. 

Piatfo > (pldt'fórm.) (Fr. plateforme.] Generally, 

5 any structure formed of boards secured to a framework, 
and raised above the groundtso as to form a conspicuous 
Sfanding-place for a public speaker, &c. —(Arch.) A 
glano level surface, used for the reception of the foun- 

ation of a building, &c. — ( Mil.) An elevated earth- 

Work on which heavy guns are mounted for siege pur- 
poses. —( Amer. Pol.) e basis whereon a political 
party rests its code of principles and course of action; 
as, the Republican pla 

Plating, ( plát'ing.) e art or gparation of covering 
baser metals with a thin plate of silver, so as to form 
what is termed plated goods. 

Platinum, (pldt’e-niim.) (Sp. platina, a dim. of plata, 
silver.] (Chem.) A metallic element of a white color, 
very malleable, sad capable of taking a 
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high polish; it is softer than silver, and is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and alotriciiy: It is infusible by the 
strongest heat of a furnace, but melts before the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. It is unattacked by all single 
acids, but is dissolved bra mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. When P. is precipitated from its solu- 
tions, in a finely divided state, by means of zinc or 
organic reducing agents, it has the appearance of lamp» 
black, and is called P. black, and when this is heated to 
whiteness, or when the metal is obtained in a less finel 
divided state by other means, it is called P. sponge. È 
possesses the property of coudensing in its pores many 
times its volume of different gases, especially hydrogen 
and oxygen, and when exposed to a mixture of these 
gases, or when a jet of hydrogen is allowed to impingé 
upon it in the air, the metal rapidly becomes red-hot and 
induces combustion. This property is possessed in the 
highest degree by P. black, in a somewhat inferior de- 

ree by spongy P., and in a still less degree by compact 

. Owing to its infusibility and indifference to ordinary 
re-agents, P. is of the highest importance in the Jabora- 
tory and in many manufacturing opernatjons. It is 
largely used in the form of wire and foil, and is worked 
into crucibles, retorts, evaporating dishes, tubes, &c. 
At. weight 99°00; sp. gr. 21:5; Symbol Pt. 

Plato, geito) one of the greatest philosophers among 
the ancients, was B. at Athens, of patrician stock, abt. 
429 B. ©. By his father’s (Ariston) side he descended 
from King Codrus, by his mother’s he claimed kindred 
with the lawgiver Solon, and is said to have received 
his surname from the breadth of his forehead [Gr. 
platos, broad). Many fabulous stories are narrated of 

is early youth. He studied music, rhetoric, painting, 
and gymnastics, and excelled in all; he is also said to 
have turned his attention to the lyric drama, a pur- 
suit he abandoned in his 20th year for the study of 
philosophy under Socrates, whose most illustrious dis- 
ciple he was destined to become. During extensiye 
travel in Egypt, Sicily, and other countries, he is sfd 
to have imbibed Pythagorean doctrines; and while in 
Sicily, having offended Dionysius the Elder, the Jatter 
caused him to be sold as aslaye. Being ransomed, ho 
succeeded in regaining his freedom, and, returning to 
Athens, there opened a school of philosophy which be- 
came the most distinguished one in all Greece. D. 347 
B.c. FP. is credited with having, more than any other 
philosopher who ever existed, laid the foundation of 
the moral and intellectual culture of the human race 
“Out of P," says Emerson, “came all things that are 
still written and debated among men of thought." 
And, again, “P. is philosophy, and philosophy is P." 
His works have come down to us complete, and are 
chiefly in the form of dialogues —a form of literuture 
in which he is unrivalled. Attempts have been made 
to classify his dialogues, but without any useful result ; 
and attempts to construct a formal system from them 
have utterly failed. 

PIntonic,(pla-tó'ik,)) Belonging or having reference 
to Plato, his school, philosophy, opinions, and the like. 
Thus, P. solids, or bodies, are the 5 regular geometrical 
bodies described by Plato, viz., the tetrahedron, octahe* 
dron, hexahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron, Ex- 
cept these, no solids can be bounded by like, equal, and 
regular plane figures, whose solid angles are all equal, 
— P. Love signifies a pure spiritual affection, subsisting 
between persons of opposite sex, and regarding no ob- 
ject but the mind and its excellences, It is also some- 
times understood as a sincere disinterested friendship 
between persons of the same sex, abstracted from any 
selfish views, and regarding no other object than the 
individua] so esteemed. 

Platoon, (pla-toon’.) [Fr. peloton.) (Mil) A small 
square body of forty or fifty musketeers, drawn out of 
a battalion of foot, and placed between the squadrons 
of horse to sustain them. Or a small body acting to- 
gether, but separate from the main body; hence the 
expression, to fire by platoons, 

Platte, ( plát, or NEBRASKA, the principal affluent of 
the Missouri River, formed by the N. and 8. Forks, the 
first rising in Wyoming Ter., and the second in Colo- 
rado; they unite in Harrison co., Nebraska, and join the 
Missouri bet. Sarpy and Cass cos. Total length, 1,200 m. 

Platte, in Missouri, a W.N.W. co., b. by Kansas; area, 
416 sq. m.: county-seat, Platte City.—In Nebraska, am 
E. co.; area, 756 sq. m. ; C. Columbus, 

Platteville (na 'vil) in Wisconsin, a mining town 
of Grant co., 78 m. W.S.W. of Madison. 

Plattsburg, (pldtebirg,) a flourishing town and port 
of entry of New York, C. of Clinton co., on Lake Cham- 

lain, 160 m. N. by E. of Albany. 

Plauen, ( plow'en,) a manuf. town of Saxony, circ. 
Zwickau, on the te Elster, 60 m. B.W. of Leipzig, 
Pvp, 20,508, 
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Plautus, Marcus Accre, (plaw’ttis,) the of 
Roman comic poets, was B. in Umbria, abt. B.C. His 
history is rofoundly obscure, and, according to Cicero, 
he p. in 184 p.c. Twenty of his comedies are still ex- 
tant, out of the twenty-one enumerated by Varro, and 
are scarcely less popular among the moderns than they 
were during his own lifetime. 

Play, (play [From A. 8. plega.] (Lit.) Any dramatic 

rformance or representation. 

Piny'ing-cards, (-kárdz.) A pack of 52cards, consist- 
ing of 4 sets of 13 each, on which are printed certain 
figures and devices in colors. They are used in playing 

aimes, and are sufficiently well known. 

Plea, (pl) [From L. placeo, to please.] (Law.) That 
which is alleged by a party in court, in a cause there de- 
pending; but in a more limited sense, the defendant's 
rejoinder to the plaintiff's declaration in a suit at com- 
mon law. That which the plaintiff alleges in his de- 
claration is answered, and repelled or justified, by the 


defendant's plea. See Common PLEAS. 
Pleading, (pléd’ing.) [From Fr. plaider, to plead.) 
(Law.) preparatory allegation, in writing, which 


intervenes between the commencement of a cause and 

its trial. The first thing to be done, in deciding a dis- 
ute, is to ascertain what it is about. The plaintiff, 

bavia brought the defendant into court, makes his 
first statement, termed a declaration. The defendant's 

answer may be that there is a defect in ce, or a 

defect in form, in the plaintiff's proceeding; he may 

controvert his facts, or allege new ones. In the former 
case he demurs to the declaration; in the latter, he 
answers by one or more pleas, A demurrer may be 
made either by plaintiff or defendant, any time during 
the proceedings; and it is either general to substance, 
or ial to form. The defendant may answer, or 
traverse by the general issue: a form which originally 
implied an absolute denial of the plaintiff's facte, but 
which at present allows the defendant to bring forward 
other facts — though these more properly form the sub- 
ject of When the defendant admits all or 
part of the plaintiff's facts, but relies on other facts to 
exonerate him, these latter are to be stated. This is 
termed a plea by way of confession and avoidance. The 

laintiff may reply in a second statement, called a rep- 

Fication, either by denying the defendant's facts, that 

is, by way of traverse, or alleging fresh ones, The de- 

fendant may deny these, or allege fresh ones, in his re- 

Joinder ; and a surrejoinder, or rebulter, and a surrebut- 

ter may be added ; and by the gradual exclusion of su- 

perfluous facts, one or more issues in law or fact are 
nally poss the decision of which settles the 
ispute. ny defences, which might formerly have 
been given under the general issue, must now be pleaded 
'cially. The attorneys for the parties give in their 
respective pleadings, on paper, to the officers of tlie 
court. When issue is joined, the pleadings are entered 
on a parchment roll, and also the iasue — in the form 
of appointing a day for the hearing of the demurrer, if 
the issne be in law; or,in the form of a precept to the 
sheriff of the county named ín the pleadings, to sum- 
mon twelve men for the trial of the issue, if it be in 
fact, This roll is termed the record, and is preserved 
as a memorial of the proceedings, the verdict and judg- 
ment being entered on it. 

Pleasant Grove, and Pleasant Hill, (pz'dnt-,) 
the names of two places in De Soto par., Louisiana, abt. 
50 m. 8. of Shreveport, memorable for continuous severe 
battles fought April 7-9, 1864, bet. the Confederates 
under Gens. Kirby Smith, Taylor, and Green, and the 
Union army of Gen. Banks, in which the latter gained 
^n ultimate but dearly-bought victory, losing 3,969 


men. 

Pleasant Hill, in Misourí, a village of Cass co., abt. 
36 m. 8.W. of Lexington. 

Pleasants, ( plés'dntz,) in W. Virginia, a N.W. co., b. 
by Ohio; area, 200 sq. m.; C. 8t. Mary's. 

Plebeian, ( ple-be'ydn.) pum L. plebeius, pertaining 
to the common people. person in the iower ranks 
of society. Among the Romans, a free citizen, be- 
longing to that class which was distinguished from the 
senatorian and equestrian orders. The plebeians at 
first were employed in cultivating the lands, and in the 
exercise of trades and mechanical professions; but in 
time they broke through this illiberal restraint, and 
claimed a participation with the other orders in places 
of trust, dignity, and emolument. Their power, from the 
first appointment of tribunes, in the year of the city 
260, gradually increased, till it became an overmatch 
for that of the senate, 

Plebiscite, ( plebisse-te.) (From L. plebis-cüum, a de- 
cree of the people.] Among tbe Romans, an enactment 
made by the plebs, comitia, or assembly of the tribes, 
< the rogation of a tribune. In course of time plebis- 















Pleetognathes, ( plék-tóg' 


Plectrophanes, ( 


Pledge, ( pis.) [From L. Lat. 
pa 
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cita acquired the force of laws. The term has bees 

revived in modern France to express a decree of the 

mation obtained by universal suffrage. 

na-theea,) [From Gr. plek- 

tos, entwined, and gnathos, the jaw.] (Zodl.) An Ô. of 

fishes, whose chief characteristic is that the maxillary 
bone is permanently attached to the intermaxillary, 
which alone constitutes the jaw. 

‘-tro-fa'nees.) (zo) A gen. 
of birds, fam. Fringillidr, having the bill more or less 
curved or blunted, the wings one-half longer than the 
tail, the hind claw much the largest; colors black and 
white. It comprises the Ortolan, Bunting, Black-bon- 
net, Cirl-bunting, &c. 
plegium, a security. 
That whic wned, that is, deposited with ESRA 

as security for the repayment of money borrowed, or 
for the performance of some agreement or obligation. 
—(Law.) Same as BAIL, q. v. 

Pleiads, or Pierapes, (ple'ya-deez.) [Gr.] (Ast) A 
cluster of 60 or 70 stars in the constellation Taurus, of 
which 6 or 7 may be seen by the naked eye. They were 
supposed by the ancients to be the seven daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, changed into stars. Only six are 
visible in ordinary circumstances ; and it was thought 
that the seventh concealed herself, from shame at hav- 
ing loved a mere mortal. They were called by the 
Latins Vergili: (from ver, spring,) because of their 
rising about the vernal equinoz. 

Pleistocene, ( ple-is'to-sén.) [Erom Gr. pleisins, most, 
and kainos, new.] (Geol.) The later of the two divisions 
of the pliocene series of tertiary strata. 

Plenipotentiary, ( plén-e-po-tén'she-a-re.)) [From L, 
plenus, full, and potentia, power.) Literally, a person 
fully empowered to transact any business confided to 
him ; — generally, an ambassador accredited to a for- 
eign court, and invested with full authority to negotiate 
a treaty, or conclude peace, &c. 


Pleochroism, ( ple-ók'ro-izm.) (Orystall.) See Di- 


CHROISM. 


Pleonasm., ( ple'o-ndzm.) [From Gr. pleonasmos, from 


pleonazo,Y abound.) (Rhet.) A redundancy of words, 
used, though improperly, to express a thought with 
greater energy or perspicuity ; such as, “I saw it with 
my own eyes.” 

Plesiomorphism (ples-c-o-mór'fizm.)) [From Gr. 
plésios, near, and morphé, irr (Crystall.) That state 
of crystallized bodies in which the forms are nearly 
identical. 

Plesiosaurus, ( plese-o-saw'rüs.) [From Gr. plesios, 
near, and sauros, a lizard.) (Zo) The name of an 
extinct genus of marine Saurians, remarkable princi- 
pally for their length of neck. The species are found 
in the Lias, Oólite, and Cretaceous measures, and were 
25 to 40 feet long. 

Plethora, ( ple-tho'rak) (From Gr. pléthdré, fulnces.] 
(Med.) Superabundance of the animal fluids, or an 
overloaded state of the blood-vessels of the human 


body. 

Pleurisy, ( ploo’re-se,) or Puzunitis. (Gr. pleuritie.] 
(Med.) An inflammation of the pleura, or membrane 
that covers the inside of the thorax. It is accom 
nied with fever, pain, difficult respiration, and cou 

Pleuronectidre, (pleo-ro-nck’te-de.) [From Gr. pleura, 
the side, and néktés,a &wimmer.] (Zoól) The Floun- 
der fam., comprising fishes which have the body flat, 
being compressed vertically, both eyes on the same 
side of the head, sides of the mouth unequal, and a dor- 
sal extending the whole length of the back. The side 
upon which the eyes are placed is always uppermost 
when the animal is swimming, and is deeply colored; 
while that on which the eyes are wanting is always 
whitish. They bave no natatory bladder, and seldom 
quit the bottom. The want of symmetry between the 
two sides of the P. is seen in no other vertebrates. This 
fam. embraces the Flounders proper, which are from 6 
to 25 inches long ; the Halibuts; the Brille; the Plaices; 
the Soles; and the Turbots. 

Plicate, (pli'xdt.) (From L. pe a fold.) (Bot.) 
Plaited lengthwise, like a lady’s fan. The term is usu- 
ally employed in speaking of sstivation. 

Plinth, ( plinth.) [From Gr. plinthos, a brick.] (Arch.) 
A flat square member used as the foundation of col- 
umns, being the flat square table under the moulding 
0: the base and pedestal at the bottom of the order. 
The P. of a wall signifies two or three rows of bricks 
projecting from the wall in form of a platband; and, 
in general, any flat broad moulding that serves in a 
front wall to mark the floors, &c. 

Pliny, (plis) styled THE ELDER (Caros PLINIUS 8e- 
CUNDURS), an eminent Roman naturalist, n. at Verona, 23 
A.D. Originally a pleader in the Forum, he became 
procurator in Spain under Nero, and enjoyed the favor 
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ar Vi an. He perished 79 a. D., during that erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius (as is supposed) which destroyed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. His Natural 
is esteemed one of the most precious monu- 

ments of classic erudition extant. — P. (known as THE 
YOUNGER), (Carus Pr1NIUS CÆCILIUS SECUNDUS,) adopted 
son of the preceding, was B. at Comum, 61 5. C., studied 
rhetoric under Quintilian, and practised law at Rome. 
In 103 he became pro-consul of Bithynia. He wrote a 
yric on Trajan, and Letters (iu 10 books); both 


picto of high value. 

iocene, ( pili’o-sén.) [From Gr. pleion, more, and 
kainos, recent.] (Geol.) A name now generally applied 
to the newer tertiary period, in which more than half 
ef the fossil remains are identical with known living 
species. The term Post-pliocenc, Pleistocene, or Post- 
tertiary, are applied to those more recent groups in 
which no extinct species of fossil shells are Rand, but 
which are below those that contain relics of man. 

Plock, (pldk,) a city of Poland, on the Vistula, 58 m. 
W.N.W. of Warsaw. ar 13,351. 

Plot, (plot.) [From A. S. plat.) (Lit) The tissue of 
events in a play, novel, or romance, but more particu- 
larly the knot or intrigue, comprising a complication 
of incidents which is nltimately unfolded, usually in 
some unforeseen or surprising manner. 

Plotinus, (plo-ti’niis,) a Greek Neo-Platonic philoso- 

her, 5. in Egypt, 204 A. p. ; p. 270. 

Plough, (plow.) [From A.8. plog.] (Agric) An im- 
portant implement for turning over the exhausted soil 
and bringing up the fresh and fertile parts; so con- 
trived as to save the labor of digging. Ploughs are of 
different forms, according to the nature of the soil, &c., 
and are generally worked by horses, though in some 
places by oxen, and even, in some few instances, by 
steam. Ploughs without wheels are termed swing- 

hs; with them, wheel-ploughs. Each kind has a 

m, by which it is drawn; stilts or handles, by which 

it is guided; a coulter, by which the furrow-slice is 
cut; a share, by which the slice is turned up; and a 
-board, by which it is turned over. The subsoil P. 

is a strong swing P., without coulter or mould-board: 
its use is to follow the common P.and loosen the sub- 
soil. It is ono of the greatest improvements of modern 
times. Draining-ploug's are of various kinds; the mole 
P. merely leaves in its track an opening formed by a 
small iron cylinder attached to the lower extremity of 
the coulter; other kinds of draining-ploughs cut the 
soil. The application of steam to the working of 
ploughs and other agricultural im piemonta is rapidly 
extending among agriculturists. (Written also PLOW.) 

Plough-horn. (Z».) See ANTILOCAPRA. 

Plover, ( plüv'r.) (ZoJl.) See CHARADRIDÆ. 

Plum, (plim.) (Bot.) PRUNUS. 

Plumage, ( ploom’¢j.) [From L. pluma, a feather.] 
(Zoil.) The feathers which constitute tho natural cov- 
ering of birds. 

Plumas, ( ploo/mas,) in California, a N. co., b. by Ne- 
vada. Area, sq. m. Gold-mining is extensively 
carried on. C. Qnincy. 

Plumb, Plumb-line, or Plum'met, (plün-.) 
[From L. plumbum, lead.] (Building, dc.) A leaden 
weight attached to a string, by which depths are 
sounded perpendicularly, and perpendiculars are taken 
by carpenters, masons, &c. Sometimes the string de- 
ecends along a wooden rule, raised perpendicularly on 
another; in which case it becomes a level. 

Plumbaginacere, ( plím-baj-in-a'se-e.) (Bot.) The 
Leadworts, an O. of plants, all. Cortusales, consisting of 
herbs or undershrubs, with alternate or fasciculate ex- 
stipulate leaves, and panicled or capitate flowers. The 
root of Plumbago scanderus, the Herbe du Diable of San 
Domingo, is a most energetic blistering agent when 


fresh. 

Plumbago, ( plüm-ba'go,) GRAPHITE, or BLACK-LEAD. 
(Min.) A mineral consisting of pure carbon with a lit- 
tle oxide of iron mechanically mixed. It is of iron- 
black color, and occurs in prismatic masses with a 
transverse foliated structure. It is infusible, very dif- 
ficult of combustion, and when mixed with fire-clay is 
used for the manufacture of crucibles intended to with- 
stand a high de of heat. It nndergoes no change 
in the air, and is used to cover articles of iron to pre- 
vent rust, and also for lubricating machinery. It is 
used also for the manufacture of pencils, either pure 
or ground up and mixed with clay. When P. is burned 
in oxygen, it leaves a residue of yellow ash composed 
chiefly of oxide of iron. 

Plumbic Acid. (Chem) See Leap. 

Piumbing, (plüm'ing. The art or process of casting 
in lead, for building-purposes. Also, the operation of 
fixing pi for conducting water, gas, &c. 

Plumb Island, (plim-,) in New Fork, an island at 

48 
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the X. entrance of Long Island Sound, N. Lat. 41° 10 
18", W. Lon. 72° 13' 12^ 

Plumula, ( A RC. or PLUMULE. [From L. 
mula, a small feather.] (Bot) The growing point of 
the embryo; placed at the apex of the radicle, and the 
base of the cotyledons which protect it while young. 
It is the rudiment of the future stem. 

Plunging Fire, (plümf ing.) (Mil. A fire directed 

READ d enemy yom rake) (Le ples position. "€ 

uperfect, ( ploo'pür-f?kt. . plus quam per, 
(Gram.) More than perfect: md, ven vri & verba 
tense significatory of an action or event having taken 
place prior to another past action or event. 

Plural, (ploo’rdl.) [From L. pluralis, belonging to 
more than one.] (Gram.) An epithet applied to that 
number of nouns and verbs which is used when we 
speak of more than one, or that which expresses & 
number of things. 

Plurality, ( ploo-rál'e-t^) [From L. preis many.] 
A number consisting of two or more of the same kind; 
as, a plurality of wives. 

Plus, (pis) [L., more.) (Alg.) A character formed 
thus +, used as the sign of addition, or to mark some 
distinctive quality, then termed positive. 

Plush, (plish.) [From L. pilosus, hairy.] (Mamuf.) 
A kind of velvet cloth, with a velvet nap on one side, 
usually composed of a woof of a single woollen thread, 
and a double warp— the one, wool of two threadre 
twisted ; the other of goats’ or camels' hair. There af. 
also some plushes made entirely of worsted, and others 
wholly of hair. 

Plutarch, (ploo'tdark,) the most distinguished biogra- 
pher of antiquity, was B. in Boeotia, abt. 50 A. p. After 
studying under Ammonius at Delphi, he taught phi- 
losophy at Rome during the reign of Vespasian, as ie 
supposed. He belonged to the Platonic school, and was 
a most prolific writer. His Lives of eminent Greeks and 
Pomana; arranged in parallels, ranks as a standard 
clpsaic. 

Pluto, ( porte) (Myth.) The god of the lower world, 
or the kingdom of the dead. He was, according to the 
legends, the son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter 
and Neptune, and in the division of the empire of their 
father had the infernal regions assigned to him. His 
wife was Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres; and the 
stories of him are generally of the same kind as those 
of hts brothers. 

Plutonic Rocks, ( ploo-tón'ik.) [From Pluto.) (Geol. 
Crystalline rocks, destitute of organic remains, sup 
to be of igneous origin, and to have been formed at 
great depths in the earth. Such are Granite, Syenite, 
and some of the other porphyries, which belong to the 
unstratified division of the hypogene formations, The 
other division contains rocks which exhibit stratifica- 
tion, such as Gneiss and Mica Slate. These have been 
styled Metamorphic Rocks. 

Plutus, (ploo'tüs.) (Myth) The god of riches, the son 
of Jasion and Ceres, made blind by Jupiter. 
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Pluviometer, (ploo-ve-dm'e-tiir.) [From L. pluvia, 
rain, and Gr. metron, measure.] (Phys.) A RAIN- 
GAUGE, q. t. 


Plymouth, (plim’ith,) a seaport and naval arsenal of 
England, county Devon, at the head of a sound of same 
name, formed by the confluence of the Plym and Tamas 
rivers with the sea. . 68,080. 

PIym'outh, in Indiana, a village, . of Marshall co, 
about 84 miles E.S.E. of Chicago.—In Iowa, a W N.W 
county, skirted by Dakota Territory ; area, 900 squere 
miles; Capital, Melbourne.—In Massach „an K co, 
washed by the Atlantic Ocean; a 720 square milee 
Capital, Plymouth.—A town, port of entry, and capit 
of above county, 37 miles S. by E. of Boston. "This, the 
oldest town in New England, was the place where the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed, December 22d 1620.—In North 
Carolina, a village and port of entry, capital of Wash- 
ington county, 150 m. E. of Raleigh; taken by assault 
by General Hoke's Confederate command, April 
1864. 


Pneumatics, (nü-mdt'iks.) (Gr. pneumatikos, belong- 
ing to the air.) (Phys.) P.isthe mechanics of gnees, 
This science is usually understood to embrace aérostatics 
or the equilibrium of gases, and aérodynamics or the mo 
tion of gases. 

Pneumatosis, (nu-ma-to’sts.) (Med.) A collection 
of air in the cellular membrane, rendering the part 
swollen, elastic, and crepitating when pressed. It pa 
erally arises from some wound in the lungs by which 
the air escapes into the cellular membrane ; and it is 
sometimes tho erect w poen- 

Pneumonia, (nu-mo’ne-ah, m Gr. pnewapeni 
from preumón, the lungs.) (Med.) Inflammat of 
the lungs, a disease which generally attacks robust 
persons, on account of exposure to cold or wet, and sup- 
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pressed perspiration, and is sometimes prodnoed by 
over-exertion of the lungs in ay wey ever, cough, 
difficult breathing, a strong, hard, and quick pulse, are 
the symptoms at its commencement; and if it is neg- 
lec it may end in suffocation, or in euppuration 
and gangrene. 

Po, (p6,) tho principal river of Italy, which has its source 
on Mont Viso, in the Cottian chain of the Alps, and en- 
ters the Gulf of Venice by feur principal mouths. 
Length abt, 340 m. 

Poa, ( po’ah.) [Gr. grass.] (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Gramtnacege. The inflorescence is either in spreading or 
close panicles, the spikelets of which are for the most 
part several-flowered and without awns. This large 
gen.comprises about 190 species, which range over most 
parts of the world. 

Pocahontas, eer pedphr st the daughter of Pow- 
hatan, a powerful Indian chief of Virginia, n. abt. 1595, 
She was seized by the English, 1612, and held by them 
as a safeguard against the hostility of her tribe. Sho 
married an Englishman, John Rolfe, who took her to 
England, where she died, 1617. 

Poeahon'tas, in Joa, a N.W. central co.5 area, 550 
square miles; Capital, Kolfe.—In West Virginia, an E. 
county, b. by Virginia; area, 600 square miles; Capital, 
Huntersville. 

Pochard, (po'chahrd.) (Zoöt.) The common name of 
Fuligula, a gen. of oceanic ducks. 

Poco, (po'ko. [It. a little.] (Mus.) A term used In 
pue designating the time or movement; as, poco 

rgo, rather slow. Poco a poco signifies little by little; 
as, poco @ poco crescendo, gradually increasing in loud- 


ness, 

Pod, (põd.) [Du. bode, a little ham.] (Bot.) The cap- 
sule or seed-case of leguminous and cruciferous plants, 
those of the former being called legumes, and those of 
the latter siliques, and siliculea, 

Podagra, ( pód'a-grah.) (Med.) Seo CHIRAGRA. 

Podesta, ( po-d/s'tah.) (Hist.) One of the chief magis- 
trates of Genoa and Venice in former times. 

Podolia, (po-do'le-ah,) a govt. of European Russin 
formerly a part of Poland, between Lat, 47° 30’ and 4 
45’ N., Lon. 26° 25’ and 30° 48° E. The surface is gen- 
erally level, the soil fertile, and the climate healthy. 
C. Kaminietz. . 1,946,761. 

Poetry, (po't-re) (From Gr. poiesis.) (Lit) In its 
ordinary acceptation, is the art of expressing elevated 
sentiments in measured lang according to certain 
rules, in accordance with harmony and taste; and also 
the expression of those sentimonts in that language. 
In the latter meaning it is divided into blank verse and 
rhyme, and is denominated according to its subject — 
as pastoral for rural objects; elegiac for plaintive pieces; 
lyrical for music ; didactic, or instructive; satirical ; hu- 
morous ; and dramatic, or conversational. But, agreca- 
bly with the extensive signification of its Greek origin, 
P., in more extended meaning, includes every effusion, 
every creation of the mind, whether expressed by tho 
pen, the pencil, or musical sounds. Some languages, 
as the Greek and the Italian, are admirably adapted for 
P.; and they impart to ita charm which is independent 
of the genius or the taste of the poet. In all cases, P. 
has the same general character — that of an appeal to 
the passions or the affections. The rules of P. and ver- 
sifying are taught by art, and acquired by study; but 
the force and elevation of thought, which Horace calls 
something divine, and which alone makes the P, of any 

Mes. must be derived from nature, )A 
ogostemon, ( po-gós'te-món.) (Bot. genus of 
plants, O. Lamiacee. P, Patchouly affords the cele- 
brated Patchouli per-e 
fume or Pucha-pat of 
the Hindoos, It is a 
shrubby herb abont 
two feet high, a na- 
tive of fet, Pe- 
nang, nnà Malacta; 
and has broadly egg 
shaped stalked les, ^ 
and both terminal and 
axillary dense spikes 
of small whitish flow- 
ers tinged with pur- 
ple. Although the 
odor of Patchonl is 
certainly — peculiar, 
and even disagrecablo 
to some people, iè is 
highly popular not 
Pr im Europe but 

fa India, where it is 
one of the 





Fg. 535, — P. PATOHOULY. 
perfumes found in the bazaars. The odoriferous part of 


mmonest 
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the plant is the lenves and young tops, and by ĝistMie» 
tion these yleld a volatile oil from which essence of 
Patchouli is prepared; sachets of Patchvali, however, 
are made of the coarsely-powdered leaves. 

Poinsett, ( poin'sét,) in Arkansas, a N.E. co.5 area, 1,904 
8q. m. ; C. Bolivar. 

Point, (point) [Fr. from L. punctum, a puncture, & 
small hole hat which pricks, penetrates, or pierces, 
as the sharp or acute end of any piercing instrument 
or body, as of a needle, a pin, an awl, a thorn, a bayo- 
net, &c. —(Geog.) A small cape, headland, or promon- 
tory ; a tract of land extending into the sea, a lake, or 
river, beyond the shore-line, and becoming narrow at 
the end; as, Montauk Point. — (Ast) A certain place 
marked in the heavens, or distinguished for its im- 
portance in astronomical calculations, The four prin 
cipal points or divisions of the horizon, viz., the east, 
west, north, and south, nre called the cardinal points, 
The zenith and nadir are the vertical points; the voints 
where the orbits of the planets cut the plane of the 
ecliptic are called the nodes; the points where the 
equator and ecliptic intersect are called the equinoctial 
points — that whence the sun ascends towards the north 

le being called the vernal point; and that by which 
b descends to the south pole, the autumnal point. The 
points of the ecliptic, where the sun's ascent above the 
equator, and descent below it, terminate, are called the 
solstitial Pee oe) As defined by Euclid, a point 
is a quantity which has no parts, or which is indivisible. 
Points are the ends or extremities of lines, If a point 
be supposed to be moved any ways it will, by its mo- 
tion, describe a line. — (Gram. character used to 
mark a division of writing, or the pause to be observed 
in reading or speaking; as the comma (, ), semicolon 
(;), colon (:), and period (.); also the points of inter 
rogation (? ) and admiration (1).— Pointing, the art of 
dividing a discourse, by points, into periods and members 
of periods, in order to show the proper pauses to be made 
In reading. — ( Her.) A part of the escutcheon denoting 
the local position ofa figure. — ( Mus.) A dot placed after 
& note to raise its value or prolong its time one-half, so 
as to make a semibreve equal to three minims, a minim 
equal to three crotchets, &c. A note of this kind is 
usually called a dotted note. When a point is placed 
over a note, it is called staccato (q. v.). — ( Optics.) A 
term variously applied with reference to the rays of 
light : thus, the point of dispersion is that in which the 
rays begin to diverge; the point of incidence, that point 
upon the surface of a glass, or any body, on which a ra 
of light falls; point ^ reflection, the point from whic 
a ray js reflected ; point of refraction, that point in the 
refracting surface where the refraction is effected. — 
(Lit) A lively turn of expression that strikes with 
agreeable surprise, such as is usually found or expressed 
at the close of an epigram. 

Point-blank. (Gun.) A term denoting the shot of 
a gun levelled horizontally. J'oint-blunk range is the 
extent of the apparent right line described by a ball 
discharged horizontally. In shooting point-blank, the 
ball is supposed to move directly to the object without 
a curve. 

Pointe Mes ead (point koo-pa’,) in Louisiana, a S.E, 
central parish ; area, 600 square miles; Capital, Pointe 
Conpéo 

Pointed Style. (Arch.) See GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Pointer, (poinür.) (Zol) A kind of dog, nearly 
allied to the true Hounds, used by sportsmen for find- 
ing partridges, pheasants, and other feathcred game. 
Pointers differ from setters, às, on approaching snffi- 
ciently near to the game, they stand erect, whereas the 
true-bred setter either sits upon its haunches or lies 
close to the ground, generally the latter. 

Poison, ( poi'zn.) [En] Any substance which, by its 
chemical action, when taken into the stomach, diod 
with the blood, or applied to the flesh, disturbs or sus- 

ends the circulations and functions necessary to life, 
oisons have been divided into irritants, narcotics, and 
narcotico-acrids, Jrritants act chiefly on the alimentary 
canal, causing inflammation and sometimes ulceration 
of the throat and parts eng to the stomach, &c., 
nausea, vomiting, the vomited matter being oftem 
streaked with blood, and other most painful symptoms 
connected with the stomach and intestines. Narcotics 
produce totally different effects — headache, vertigo, 
confused vision, stupor, convulsions, paralysis, and 
coma. Nureotico-acrid isons produce symptoms 
which nsually consist of those of the other two classes, 
In la doses, narcotism predominates; in smaller, 
irritation; and both co-exist. No genem! rule can be 
given for the treatment of cases of poisoning. In uearly 
every instance vomiting should be couse as soon as 
possible by tickling the throat, and by tbe use of 
omotico, such as sulphate of rnc dc Tho stemech 
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p should be employed also, but with great caution 
hen there is disorganization on account of the pres- 
ence of irritants. The stomach should be washed out 
with bland albuminous or mucilaginous fluids, such as 
milk, barley-water, flour and water, &c., and some- 
times sugar and water. The following are antidotes for 
the most usual poisons: — For mineral acids, acetic, or 
oxalic acid — chalk or whiting aud milk, magnesia and 
water, soap and water, albuminous diluents. For alkalies 
—vinegar, orany mild acid and water, including even 
very dilute mineral acids, olive oil, almond oil, For 
arsenic — emetica, thin milk gruel, and other diluents, 
in large quantities. For corrosive sublimate — white 
of eggs, and water, milk, cream. For cupreous poisons 
— sugar and water, white of eggs and water, For anti- 
monial poisons — warm milk, gruel, or barley-water, 
infusion of galls, For nitrate of silver, abundance of 
warm salt and water. For sulphate of zinc —solution 
of carbonate of soda in water, milk, mucilaginous and 
farinaceous liquids. For acetate of lead — emetica, solu- 
tiou of sulphate of soda in water, milk, white of eggs 
and water. For opium and its preparations — emetica, 
strong coffee; torpor to be prevented by dashing cold 
water on the face and forced exercise. For the detec- 
tion of poisons, seo DIALYSIS. 

Poitiers, (pwah-te'a,) a fine manuf. city of France, C. 
dept. Vienne, on the Clair, 58 m. S.S.E. of Tours. Near 
this place, a great victory was gained over the French by 
the English under Edward the Black Prince, and John 
I. and the Dauphin taken prisoners, 1356. Pop. 31,034. 

Poitou, (pwah-too’,) an anc. p. of France, occupied by 
the present depts. of Charente, Deux-Sevres, Vienne, 
Vendée, and Indre-et-Loire. 

Poker, (pók'r. (Games) In the U. States, a well- 

. . known popular game at cards. 

Polacca, Polacra, (po-lik'kah; -lck’rah.) [It. and 
Sp.] CVaut.) A vessel engaged in the Mediterranean 
cousting-trade. It has three masts, without caps, taps, 
or cross trees, and a bowsprit in one piece. 

Poland, lind,) a former extensive kingdom of Eu- 
rope, b. N. by the Baltic, E. by Russia, S. by Hungary 
and the Danubian Princlpalit es, and W., by Germany. 
It was, while an independent power, divided into 12 
prova. or palatinates, with the city of Warsaw for ite 
car. Originally peopled by a race of Vandalic extrac- 
tion, P. became, under Boleslaus in 999, an elective 
monarchy, and rose in course of time to high rank 
among European states Under the rule of John 8ọ- 
bieski,it became the bulwark of W. Europe against the 
advance of the Turks. In the reign of Augustus of 
Saxony, the war carried on by that king weakened and 
impoverished P. so much that under Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, its last monarch, tlie country became the com- 
mon prey of its powerful neighbors, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, who dismember it among them. The 
anc.city of Cracow was alone exempted, and nominally 
constituted a free and independent republic. The 
Poles, however, made frequent revolts against their mas- 
ters; their chief risings taking pes in 1830, 1846, and 
1863. The greater portion of the old monarchy of P. 
was, after its partition, annexed to Russia, and now con- 
stitutes a so-called kingdom, governed viceroyally b, 
& prince of the Russian imperial family. It consists of 
the more central provs., and is divided into govts.— 
those of Warsaw, Radom, Lublin, Plock, Augustowa, 
and the city of Warsaw. Area, 49,290 sq. m. Its sur- 
face is, for the most part, a flat and thickly wooded plain, 
with a tolerably fertile soil, rich in salt and other min- 
erals. 

Polar, (po'ldr.) [From Gr, polos, a pivot.] (Geog.) 
Relating or pertaining to the magnetic poles of t 
earth. — (Geom.) Having, pertaining to, or calculated 
from, a common radiating point; e polar coürdinates, 
—Potar Axis. (Ast.) That axis of an astronomical 
instrument which forms a parallel with the terrestrial 
axig.— PoLAR CIRCLES, (Ast.) See ARcric and ANT- 
A 

Polariscope, (poLIre-skóp.) [From Eng. 
and Gr. ekopeo, T examine.) An tae polari 
for the exact and convenient observation of the phe- 
annt of polarized light. 

Polarity, ( r'e-le.) [From L. polus, a pole.) That 
property of bodies which is manifested by the exhibi- 
tion of opposite and eqnal effects always tending to 
megilim each other. Magnetism and electricity af- 

polarization of Ligh sa! 

on o shün.) (O; 
g'arisat ght, ( po-ldr-e ) (Opt) 


Polar Regions, (The,) (réjins) (Geog.) Th 
SS RAT aonga tee Norte end Gah pane 
thin the Arctic and Antarctic circles, 

Po re Led (pól,) an English prelate and cardinal, 


5. re, 1500, was a doscendant of the royal 
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race of Plantagenet. He early rose to distinction in 
the Church, but lost the favor of Henry VILL, by his 
opposition to the tatters divorcement of hia queen, 
Catherine. After the accession of Mary, he became Pa- 
pul legate to England, and succeeded Cranmer as Prie 
mate in 15560. D. 1558. 

Pole. [From Gr. polos, a pivot or axis.) (Ast) The 
name given to each of the two points in which the im- 
aginary axis of the celestial rotation, or the axis of the 
earth, would, if produced, meet the sphere of the heav- 
ens. The term is also used in astronomy, as in spherical 
trigonometry, &c., to indicate the poles of any great cir- 
cle of the sphere; in other words, the extremities of 
the line drawn at right angles to the plane of the circle 
through its centre to meet the sphere. In this sense 
astronomers speak of the poles of the ecliptic, and so on. 
— Magnetism. The Positive and Negative poles of a gule 
vanic battery are the extremities of the battery which, 
up ectsev, become positively and negatively electri- 
fied before the two extremities are joined hy a con- 
ductor. The current, according to our conventional 
way of speaking, passes through the liquid towards the 

itive pole, and through the interpolar conductors 

- from the positive pole.— ( Camb.) A lineal measure of 
oe yards ; also, a square measure of 3014 yards. 

Polecat, (polkit.) (Zotl,.) The Putorius vulgaris, am 
animal of the fam. Mustelide, common in Europe. Ite 
color is a deep blackish-brown, with a tawny cast 
slightly intermixed. It is abt. 17 inches in len ex- 
clusive of the tail, which is abt. 6 inches; and in ita 
habits greatly resembles the other Weasels. It is of 
asmell proverbially fetid, being furnished, like several 
others of the Weasel tribe, with a pouch or follicle be- 
neath the tail, which secretes a thickish fluid of a pe- 
culiarly strong and offensive odor. The fur of the 
is of two sorts: the shorter being woolly, of à pale yel- 
lowish or fulvous color; the longer, shining, and of a 
rich black or brownish black; which, though far less 
valuable than either that of the Sable or the Marten, is 
still much esteemed. 

Pole-lathe, (-Iàth.) (Mech.) A simple kind of lathe, 
worked by a cord attached to the treadle, and connect- 
ing with an oscillating pole above. 

Pole-mast, (-mds.) (Naut.) A mast formed of a sin- 
gle spar, in distinction from one that consists of several 
pieces. 

Polemies, ( po-lém'iks.) [From Gr. polemikos, pertain- 
ing to war.) Controversial writings, particularly rë- 
specting divinity or religious doctrine. 

Polemoniaeese, (polemo-ne-a'se-e.) (Bot) An 0. 
of herbaceous or climbing plants, al]. Solanales. The 
Greek Valerian or Jacob's Ladder, Polemonium carum 
leum, is to be found in most gardens, growing abt. 14 
feet high, with stiff erect scarcely branched angular 
stems, bright-green smooth leaves, pinnate with an odd 
pie, and terminal corymibs of pretty blue or white 

owers, 

Polemonium; ( pól-e-mo'ne-im.) (Bot.) See Pore 

MUS ( skip) [P ò 
olemos cope, (po-lém’o-skip. rom Gr. polemios, 
warfare, and skopein, to view.] (Opt) A tube bent 
twice at right angles, with oblique feflectors at the 
angles, so arranged that an object can be examined 
without the observer being seen. It is useful in wat 
for getting a knowledge of the enemy's movements, 
without causing the observer to be ex to danger. 

Polenta, (po-lcn'tah.) [It.; La peeled barley.] ( 
ery.) In Italy, a kind of hasty pudding made of Indian 
meal, In France, a pudding resembfing the American 
dish called mush. 

Pole-star.orPoranIS. (Ast.) The starain the con- 
stellation Ursa Minor, so called because it is situate 
very near the North Pole. It is of the 2d magnitude, 
and is easily found, because the two outer stars of the 
quadrangle, in the Great Bear, point to it. 

Policastro, ( po-le-kdstro,) a seaport of 8. Italy, p 
Principato-Citeriore, on a gulf of sume name, 22 m. 
of Diano. Pop. 7,000. 

Police, ( po-lees.) (Fr.] The internal reptilation of a 
kingdom, city, or town. In its more popular accepta- 
tion, the P. signifies the administration of the munici« 
pal laws and regulations of a city, incorporated town, 
or borough; as, the P. of New York, Philadelphia, &o 
The P.. in this sense, differ from the military, in bel 
under the command of civil officers, but they are drill 
and armed in a half military manner. Their object is 
both to prevent and detect crime; and they are either 
the ordinary P., dressed in uniform, or secret and deteos 
tive P., who are not intended by their dress and man» 
ners to be distinguished from ordinary citizens; that 
the guilty may neither feel themselves adfe from de- 
tection, nor be so. Such a secret force requires very 
careful regulation, or it might lead to great abuses. 
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Policy, (pé¥e-se.) (Com) A written instrument con- | Pollux, (pòlläks.) See Castor AND POLLUX. 
taining the terms or conditions on which a person or | Polo, MARCO, ( ) n celebrated Venetian traveller, & 


company undertakes to indemnify another person 
against losses of property exposed to peculiar hazards, 
as fire, casualties ut sea, &c. 

Polish, (pólis.) (Geog.) That which 
reference to Poland, or to its people the 

Political Economy, (po-lite-kil-.) (From Gr. 
politikos, belonging to the state.) The science which 
treata of the administration of the revenues of a na- 
tion; or the management and regulation of its re- 
sources, and productive property and labor. It is a 
term of very comprehensive meaning, and includes all 
the measures by which property and labor are directed 
in the beat mauuer to the success of individual indus- 
try and enterprise, and to Mog trn prosperity. P. E. 
considers the production and distribution not of those 
things which are merely useful, but of those things 
which are of value. The air is very useful, but it com- 
mands no price; bread is useful, but its utility and 
its value are two different things. The wealth of a 
country, which forms the subject of P. E., consists in 
what is capable of appropriation. A thing may be very 
useful, but it may be attainable by every one — thus, 
the light of day. Labor is the enly source of wealth, 
since it is the only source of value; it does not create 
matter, but it makes it suitable te our wants; and is 
required generally in a variety of ways —to appropri- 
ate the material, to convey it from place to place, and 
most usually to give it some peeuliar form. As wealth 
depends on labor, everything that facilitates labor adds 
to the wealth of a country. But this is effected by a 
proper division of employments and a judicious appli- 
cation of capital. 

Polities, ( pol'etiks) [From Gr. politeia, civil polity.] 
1n the most extensive sense, are the theozy and practice 
of obtaining the ends of civil society; or the regulation 
and government of a nation or state, for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace, and prosperity. P. are neces- 
sarily divided into two branches: the one regarding a 
state in all its relations with other states, and the other 
its internal arrangements or polity. The latter includes 
what is frequently called its domestic economy, viz., the 
augmentation of its strength and resources, and the 
protection of its citizens in their rights, with the pres- 
ervation and improvement of their morals. 

Polity, (pdl’e-te.) See POLITICS. 

Polk, James Knox, (polk,) 11th Pres. of the U. States, 
B. ia Mecklenburg co., North Carolina, 1795, became a 
settler in Tennessee in 1806, and adopted the legal pro- 
fession. In 1825 he entered Congress, and in 1835, and 
again in 1837-8, was chosen Speaker by the Democratic 

ty. In 1839 he became governor of his State, and in 
844 was nominated for and elected to the Presidency. 
During bis term of office took place the formal annexa- 
tion of Texus to the Union, the war with Mexico re- 
sulting in the cession of New Mexico and Upper Cali- 
fornia to the U. States; and the dispute with England 
respecting the Oregon boundary. D. 1849. 

Polk, in Arkansas, a W. co., b. by Indian Ter.; Me 
1,160 square miles; Capital, Dullas.—In Georgia, a N.W. 
co., touching Alabama ; area, 350 square miles; Capital 
Cedar Town.—In Jowa, a central county; area, 676 
Zw miles; Capital, Des Moines,—In Minnesota, a 

-W. co., b. on Dakota; area, 6,500 sq. miles; Capital, 
Douglas.—In Missouri, a S.W. central county ; area, 625 
square miles; Capital, Bolivar.—In North Carolina, n 
B.W. county; Capital, Columbus.—In Oregon, a N.W. 
county; area, 750 square miles; Capital, Dullas.—Iu 
Tennessee, a B.E. co., skirted by Georgia; area, 400 &q. 
miles; Capital, Benton —In Tezas. an E. co.; area, 1,200 
square miles; Capital, Livingston.—1n Wisconsin, a 
N.W. co., b. on Minnesota; urea, 850 sq. miles; Capital, 
Osceola Mills. 

Polka, ( pó'kah.) [From Czech pulka, half.) ( Dancing.) 
A well-known round dance, of Polish origin, and per- 
formed by two persons ; ulso, the air or tune played to 
such dance. 

Poll, ( pi ee A.S. pol, tho head: —a register of 
ied] ( ) The register of those who vote at elec- 
tions, containing their name, place of abode, &c.: — 
hence, an election of civil oflicers, or the place where 
such election is held. 

Pollack, ( pol'lik.) (Zosl) See Ganipa. 

Pollen, ( pól'lin.) (L., fine flour.] ( Hot.) The powdery 
or other matter usually contained in the cells of an 
auther, by whose action on the stigma the fertilization 
of the ovules is accomplished. Pollen-cells are the cavi- 
ties of an anther, in which the pollen is formed ; pollen- 


poriaja or has 
oles. 


grains ot granules the separate particles of pollen; and | Polygon, ( pól'e-g0n.) 


tubes membranous tubes emitted by pollen, and 
Lr hte the fluid which the pollen secretes dowu the 
oy 


1252. He travelled into Asia for purposes of t 
visited the court of Kublai Khan, the Great Mogul, 
was the first European to penetrate into China. The 
narrative of his travels is regarded as a work of high 
value. D. 1323. 

Poltawa, Potrava, or PULTOWA, ( pól-tah'vaA,) a city 
of Russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of sume name, on the 
Vorskla, 70 m. W.8.W. of Kharkhov, Near this place 
occurred the memorable battle in which Charles XII. 
of Sweden was defeated by Peter the Great in 1709. 
Pop. 31.852, 

Polverine, (pot varën.) [From TL. pulver, dust.] 
per The calcined ushes of a plant brought from the 

vant and Syria. In the manufacture of glass it is 
preferred to other asnes, as the glass made with it 1s 
perfectly colorless, 

Poly, (põl'e.) (Gr. polys.] A prefix signifying many, 
and used in numerous compound words. 

Polyacoustie, (-a-kooztik.) [From Gr. polys, and 
akustikos, pertaining to hearing.) Designating that 
which serves to multiply or intensify sound, 

Polyanthew, (-In'theez.) ee Tuberose, a gen. 
of conservatory plants, O. Liliacem. The leaves are 
linear lanceolate; the flower-stalk, which is two to 
three feet long, bears towards its summit numeroun 
creamy-white very fragrant flowers, which are funnel 
sha and incurved; the stamens are inserted in the 
throat of the tube. 

Polyanthus, (-dn’thiis.) (Bot. An umbellate-flow 
ered variety of Primula vulgaris, cultivated as a garde. 

ower. 

Polybius, ( po4ib'e-üs.) (Gr. Lit.) A Greek historiam 
of the 2d century n.c., whose Universal History is ot 
very great value for the times when Rome was, by sub- 
jugating Greece, preparing the way for the acquisition 
of the empire of the world. 

Polycarpous, (-kir'pis.) ( Bot.) Designating a plant 
which carries several pistile in one flower. 

Polycarp, (St..) (pol'e-kahrp,) a Father of the Church, 
was, according to Irenæus, appointed bishop of Smyrus 
by the apostles: and, accordirg to some writers, re- 
ceived ordination at the hands of 8t. John. He suf- 
fered martyrdom at Smyrna in 166 A. D., and of his writ 
ings we posseas only a short but valuable Epistle to the 


ilipptans. 

Polychroism, ( po-lik’ro-tam.)  (Crystall) See Di- 
CUROISM. 

Polyehrome Printing, (pei) om Gr, 
polys, and chroma, color.) (Fine Arts.) e art of 
printing in one or more colors at the same time. See 
Chromo- Lithography, art. LITHOGRAPHY. 

Felysetucem C ig-a-la'se-e.)) (Bot.) The Milkworta, 
an O. of plants, all. Supindales, consisting of herbs or 
shrubs with alternate or opposite exstipulute leaves, 
and flowers resembling papilionaceous flowers, but the 
odd petal inferior, and the sepal superior. They are 

uerally bitter, and their roots yield a milky juice. 
any species of the genus Pulygala are mentioned as 
having more or less powerful emetic properties. 

Polygamy, ( polig'a-me.) (From Gr. poly« many, and 
gamos, marriage.) A plurality of wives or husbands at 
the same time; the latter, however, (also sometimes 
called Polyandry, for the sake of distinction,) is hardly 
included under the term, as it has scarcely ever been 
considered lawful. In some countries, Turkey, for in- 
stance, P. ia allowed; bnt, by the laws of the United 
States, P. is made felony, except in the case of absence 
beyond the seas for seven years. P. prevailed amoug 
the Jewish patriarchs, both before and under the Mosaic 
law; but the state of manuers had probably become 
reformed in this respect before the time of Christ, for 
in the New Testament we meet no trace of its practice. 
P. has been allowed under all the religions which have 
prevailed in Asia. By the laws of Mohammed, every 
Mussulmau is permitted to have a plurality of wives; 
the Arabs, however, seldom avail themselves of this 
privilege. The ancient Romaus never practised it, 
though it was not forbidden among them; and Mark 
Antony is mentioned as the first who used the privi- 
lege of having two wives. From that time, it became 
frequent in the Roman empire, till the reigns of Theo- 
dosius, Honorius, nnd Arcadius, who prohibited it, A.P. 
393. See Mormons. — ( Law.) HIGAMY. 

Polyglot, ( pol'e-lt) [From Gr. polys, and glótla, a 
tongue.) (Bibling.) A book printed in several lan- 
guages, arranged in parallel order to each other; as, a 
polyglot Bible, a polyglot dictionary, &c. 

[From Gr. polys, many, aud 

gonia, an angle.] (Geom.) A figure having many angles, 

or whose perimeter consists of more than four sides 

Every P,may be divided into as many triangles as the 
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figures has sides, and its area may therefore be easily 
measured. 


maces, (pól-e ‘se-e.) Ar O. of herba- 
eeous plants, all. Silenales, with alternate leaves, and 
flowers usually in spikes or raeemes, ‘The typical gen. 
contains several species which are astrin- 
gent, as P. bistorta, the Bistort, which is occasionally 
used in medicine; others are acrid, as the Water-pep- 
per, P. hydropiper. The Knot-grass, P. aviculare, is a 
very troublesome agrarian weed, and more besser 
where manure is much employed. The Snakeweed, P. 
distorta, is a pretty species, sometimes cultivated in 
gardens ; its roots are highly astringent. 

Polygonatum, (-go-na’tiim.) (Bot.) The Solomon's 

a gen. of no bulbous plants, O. Lilíacez, having 
axillary egunaria six-cleft flowers, the stamens in- 
sorted in the top of the tube. 

Polygonum, (-(é9/o-nüm.) (Bot.) See POLYQONACEÆ. 

Polygram, ( pdl’e-grdm.) Jor. polys, and gramme, a 
line.| A figure consisting of many lines or sides. 

Kety raphy, (-lé9’ra-fe.) lor. 'ys, and grapho, I 
wr rel e act, art, or practice of writing in, and de- 
Aphering, various ciphers. 

Polyhedron, (-é'drün.) [Gr.polys, much, and hedra, 
a imse.] (Geom.) A body or solid comprehended under 
many sides or planes. — ( Opt.) A multiplying glass or 
lena, consisting of several plane surfaces disposed in a 
convex form. 

Polymnia, (lim'ne-ch.) (Myth.) The muse of lyric 
poetry and rhetoric, 
and supposed inven- 
tress of harmony. 

Polynesia, (pdl-e- 
me/zhah.) (From Gr. 

ys, and méssa, an 
land.) (Geog.) The 
name given to the 
various — archipela- 
lying in tho 
Pacific Ocean, E. of 
Australasia and the 
Philippines; or ex- 
tending 30 deg. on 
each side the equator, 
bet. E. Lon. 35° and 
W. Lon. 135°. N. of 
the equator, the chief 
iusular groups are 
those of the Sand- 
wich, Pelew, La- 
drone, Caroline, and 
Gilbert islands; S. of 
the uator, tlie 
rinei are tiie 
arquesas, Friendly, 
Feejee, Navigator's, 
and Society islands. 

Polynome, ( põle- 
ndm.) y uem Gr. 

ys, am nomen, 
pee (Algeb.) A 
quantity consisting 
of many terms. 

Pol'yp. (Zo.) Sve 

Polypetal 
o etalous. 

(plain) [From dr. polys, and petalon,a leaf] (Bot.) 
aring the petals perfectly distinct from each other. 
Polyphemus, (põl-e-fe'mŭs.) (Myth.) The Cyclops, 
whom Ulysses was said to have deceived when he was 
cast ashore on Sicily ; and who vainly wooed the nymph 

Galatea. 

Polyphemus Moth. (Zoöl.) See ATTACUS. 

Poly pi, ( pól'e-pe,) or ZoöPHyTES. [L., pl. of PoLYPUS — 
from Gr. polys, aud pous, a foot.) (Zo)l.) An extensive 
class of invertebrate animals, branch Radiata. The ap- 
pearance of these animals is very various ; some secrete 
a horny tube in which they live; others secrete a great 
number of calcareous spirula (see ALCYONIDA); others 
secrete a hard stony substance known as coral (see 
ConAL); while many species only secrete mucus (see 
ACTINIDE). The simplest form of the animal is that of 
& fleshy bag with an opening at one end, forming the 
mouth, round which is placed a series of tentacles, 
The other end is the part by which it adheres to an- 
other object. Most polypes are able to benumb other 
animals with which they may be brought in contact, 
and they have in their tissues offensive wenpons pos- 
sessing a stinging power which they discharge when 
irritated. pep ey a de : it on: many Are also 
propagated y on or budding. me species con- 
sist of simple individuals; others are compopn ded ani- 
mals, such as the corals, &c, 





- 


Fig. 530. — POLYMNIA: 
(After the Greek statue in the Louvre.) 
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Polypodiuna, (pét-e-po'de-iim.) (Bot) An extensive 
genus of ferns, known at once by having tte fronds 
plane not indusiiform at the edge, its veins free, and its 
sori globose and naked. 1t is an extensive genus, of the 
most varied aspect, and distributed all over the world, 
presenting itself in some half-dozen distinctive forms. 

Polyporus, Se doar (Bot.) An enormous genus 
of pore-bearing Fungi, distinguished from Boletus by tho 
tubes uot separating from each othor or from the pileus. 
The species vary much in point of substance, a few 
being so soft as to be esculent, and others hard and 
woody or corky. P. destructor and some others are tie 
pest of wooden structures, while the spawn of P. hyi ri- 
dus is the dry-rot fungus of ouk-built ships, 

Poly pus, ( pdl’e-piis.) [See Potvrr.] ( .) A fleshy 
tumor, commonly met with in the nose. It abounds in 
ramifications, from which it derives its name. 

Polys Mable, (-sil’la-bl.) (Gr. polys, and syllabé, a 
8 acai (Gram.) A word consisting ef more than 

three syllables. 

Poly technic, (pl-etkik.) (Gr. polys, and techné, 
mart.] A term commonly applied to a school, or other 
institution, devoted to the practical teaching of mauy 
arts or sciences, 

imr (-the'Ism.) [From Gr. polys, and theos, 
God.) The doctrine and worship of a plurality of gods ; 
— thus differing from monotheism, or belief in the ex- 

istence of only one Supreme Being. 

Polyxena, ( pól-is-e'nah.) (Heroic Hist.) The daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, who was married, after the taking 
of Troy, to Achilies, and slain by his son Pyrrhus, on 
his father's tomb. 

Polyzo'm. (Zoil.) Same ns BRYOZOA, q. v. 

Pomaceæ, ( po-ma'sc-e.) (Bot) A suborder of the 
Rosacex, consisting of trees or shrubs with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and solitary or cyuiose regular flowers. 
The apple, pear, medlar, quince, and several other edi- 
ble fruits belong to this group. 

Pomade, ( po-mahd'.) (Fr. pommade, from L. pomum, 
apples; on account of the unguent having been first 
made from that fruit.] A perfumed ointment for the 
hair;-- tum has the same meaning. 

Pombal, Srsasriio Joz& nk CARVALHO, MARQUIS DE, 
(pom'bál,) u distinguished Portuguese statesman, B. 
near Coinibra, 1699, me prime-minister in 1750, and 
during his 27 years' administration of public affuirs 
effected numerous and important reforms, broke the 
power of the Inquisition, expelled the Jesuits, and ex- 
ANE the national commerce and manufactures. D. 

Pome, (pém.) [From L. pomum, fruit.) (Bot) An 
inferior, fleshy, many-celled fruit, like that of the apple. 

Pomegranate, ( püm'grán-dt.) (Bot.) Sec PUNICA. 

Pomerania, ( ne-ah,) (Ger. PoMMEEN, ] a Bal- 
tic p. of Prussia, b. E. by West Prussia, 8. by Posen and 
Brandenburg, and W. by Mecklenburg. Area, 2,000 
sq.m. Surface level; soil marshy and but moderately 
fertile. Cattle are reared in large numbers. C. Stettin, 
Pop. 1,445,635. n 

Pomeroy, ( ‘e-roi,) in Ohio, a flourishing mini 
town, C. o Melee co., 100 m. S.E. of Columbus. w 


qoia [From L. pomum, fruit, and 
ne.) That branch of horticulture which 
rincipery to the cultivation of fruit-trees, 

. (Myth) The goddess of or» 


Pompadour, JEANNE ANTOINETTE Poisson, MAR- 
QUISE DE, ( póm-pah-door') a French lady, B. in Paris, 
1721, became, after her marriuge with a M. D Étiolles, 
mistress of Louis XV., over whom, till her death in 
1764, she exercised dominant and pernicious influence. 

Pompeii, (póm-pa'ye.) (Anc. eng.) A famous city 
of Italy, distant abt. 12 m. S.E. of Naples, at the foot 
of Mt. Vesuvins. About the commencement of the 
Christian wera, it flourished in wealth and luxury ; but, 
with the nefghboring city of Herculaneum, it was 
wholly buried under the lava discharged b ` an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A. D. T9. Excavations begun in 1750 
have successively brought to light parts of its magnifi- 
cent architecture, mn almost perfect preser ration. 

Pompelmousse, or PouPELMO0SK. ( Bot.) See CITRUS, 

Pompey, surnamed THE GREAT, ( póm'pa,) (CNELUS 
PowPEIUS MAGNUS,) an illustrious Roman general aud 
triumvir, was B. 106 p. c. He early evinced his miñ- 
tary talents by siding with Sulla against Marius, and 
defeating Brutus, in 83. Two years later, his victories 
in Numidia procured him the honor of a triumph. In 
12 he reduced Spain to subjection, and on his return 
was elected to the consulship, with Crassus as his col- 
league, In this capacity, he restored the power of the 
tribunes and exterminated the Mediterranean pirates 
Ue next successfully putan oud to the Mitbridatc wax 


Pomology, ( 
Gr. logos, doct 
is directed 

Pomona, 
chards 
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oooupled Syria, besieged and took Jernkalom, and sib- 
jugated Pontus and Bithynia. In 59 he formed one of 
that triumvirate, the other members of which were 
Caesar and Crassus; and, in 51, identified himself with 
the aristocratic party. and brought himseif into armed 
antagonism with Cæsar, Retiring to Spain, he there 
collected an army, and gave battle to and was over- 
thrown by Cæsar on the field of Pharsalia, 48 p.c. P. 
escaped to Egypt, where he was assassinated immedi- 
ately after his arrival. His murderer was put to death 
by order of Cresar. 

Pomposo, (póm-po'zo.) (It.] (Mus.) A term direct- 
ing a part-or passage to be played in a stately or grandi- 
ose manner. 

Pom'plotn. (Bl) See CucunBITACEX. 

Pomum Adani, (pomim dd'dm-i£) [L, Adam's 
apple.) (Aaat.) The name of a protuberance in the 
anterior part of the neck, so named from the whimsi- 
cal supposition that a part of the forbidden fruit of 
which Adam ate stuck in his throat, and thus caused it. 

Pond-fish. (Zo) See P£RCIDA. 

Pondicherry. ( pón-de-shair're,) a fortif. seaport of 
India, coast of Coromandel, belonging to the French, 
and 83 m. S.S.W. of Madras. It is a place of consider- 
able commerce. Pop. 54,350. 

Pond’snail, (Z00!.) See LIMNEIDÆ. 

Poniatowski, Josern ANTONY, PRINGE, ( po-ne-ah- 
tov'ske), a Polish general, t. at Warsaw, 1762, held the 
command of the Polish army in the rising against Rus- 
sia, 17924. In 1806 he raised an army in support of 
Napoleon, in the belief that the latter meant to restore 
the independence of his native country. In 1812 he 
commanded à corps d'armée in the invasion of Russia, 
and In the year following became a marshal of France, 
and was drowned in the retreat from Leipzig, in which 
battle he was wounded. 

Pontchartrain, (Lake,) ( pén'shahr-trdan,) in Loui- 
siana, is nearly circular in form, covers an area of 950 
s4. m., und fs 20 ft. deep. It lies 5 m. N. of New Orleans, 
and connects with the Mexican Gulf E. through Lake 
Borgne,-W. with Lake Maurepas, and S. with the Mis- 
sissippi through Bt. John's Bayou. 

Ponte-Delgado, ( péniadikguM dos) a fortif. seaport 
of the Azores, on the 8. side of the island of St. Michael; 
N. Lat. 379 45’ 10", W. Lon. 25° 41’ 15", Pop. 22,000. 

Pontiac, ( pén'te-tk,) in Michigan, a vill. of Oakland co., 
abt. 25 m. N.N.W. of Detroit. Pop. 4,867. 

Pontiannk, aes x fortified Dutch trading- 
post on the river Campuas, W. coast of the island of 
Borneo. Pop. 20,000. 

Pon tic, (pon'tik.) [From Gr. Pontikos.) (Geog.) Be- 
longing or having reference to the Euxine or Black Sea, 
the Pontus of the ancients, 

Pontifex, Pon'tiff, ( píón'te-//X:) [From L, pons. a 
bridge, and facio, Y make : — probably becanse the con- 
struction and maintenance of bridges were originally 
a part of his duties.] (Rom. Hist.) Among the Romans, 
one of an order of priests intrusted with the superin- 
tendence and direction of divine worship in general. 
The pontifices, at first, were only 4 in number, but were 
increased to 15 by Sulla, and to 16 by Julius Cæsar, in- 
cluding the P. marimus. The latter was always chosen 
from those who had borne the highest dignities in the 
state; and the office was conferred for life. — In modern 
times, the title of P. maximus belongs to the Pope, as 
sovereign pontiff, aud his reign, or state, or tenure of 
sacerdutal power, takes the mame of pontificale. — In 
the Greek Church, a Pontiff signifies a bishop; and 
among the Jews, the chief rabbin or high-priest. Pon- 
tificals are the vestments und insiguia worn by a priest, 
or by the Pope. — 

Pontifical States, (The.) (Hist.) See STATES OF 
tue CARURCH. , 

Pontine Marshes, (The,) ( pon'teen,) an extensive 
tract of Italy, in the 8. part of the Campagna di Roma, 
extending from Cisterna in the N. to Terracina in the 
8., a distance of 30 m. The region is very fertile, but 
pestilential. 

Pontoon, ( pdu-toon’.) [Fr. ponton, from L. pons, pon- 
Ye, a bridge.] (Mil) A floating bridge constructed of 
dat-bottomed boats, anchored or made fast in two lines, 
and used in forming a way over rivers for the passage 
of troops. 

Pontotoc, (pdn-to-tJl’,) in Mississippi, a N.N.E. co.; 
arer, 950 sq. m.; C. Pontotoc, 

Pont-volant, (-vo/ldnt.) (Fr. a flying bridge.) (Mil) 
A kind of bridge used in sieges for surprising a post or 
outwork that has but a narrow fosse. It consists of 
two small bridges lald one above the other ; and 80 con- 
trived that, by the ald of ropes and pulleys, the apper 
may be pushed forward till it reaches the point in- 
tended. 

Pontus, (pdn'tis.) (Anc. Geog.) Án anc. Ktügdoi of 
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N.E. Asia Minor, b. N. by the Euxine, W. by Paphla: 
gonia and Galatia, 8. by Cappadocia and part of Arme- 
nia, and E. by Colchis. lts most celebrated ruler was 
Mithridates, q. v. 

Pood, ( pood.) (Russ. MES (Camb.) A Russian weight, 
equivalent to 36 lbs, avoirdupois. 

Poonah, ( poo'nah,) a city of British India, C. of a dist. 
of same name, pres. Bombay, 75 m. S.E. of the city of 


Bombay. Pop. 75,000. 

Poop, (poop. [From L. puppis.) (Naut.) An upper 
deck sometimes found in ships, and extending from the 
mizzen-mast to the taffrail. 

Pooping, (poop'ing.) (Naut.) The atroke of a heavy 
sen on a vessel’s stern, when scudding before a gale. 
Also, the collision of one vessel's stern with the sterp 
of another ship. 

Pope, (pop. (From L. papa, a father.) (Eccl) The 
supreme or sovereign pontiff of the Rom, Cath. Church. 
According to the Roman Catholic faith, the Pope de- 
rives his power from being the successor of St. Peter, 
the reck upon which Christ was to build his Church. 
He is therefore the visible head of the Church, the in- 
visible head being Jesus Christ. The Roman Catholics 
maintain that the bishop of Rome has ulways been re- 
cognized as superior to all other Christian bishops, 
while the Protestant historians state generally his su- 
premacy from the 4th century. The mode of electing 
popes is noticed under CONCLAVE (q. v.) ; and an account 
of their temporal power, now vanished, will be given 
under SrATES oF THE CHURCH (Q. v.) For the history 
ot all the popes from St. Peter down to Leo XLII., see 
their different names. — P. is also the title applied to 
all priests of the Greek and Russo-Greek Church. 

Pope, ALEXANDER, an eminent English poet and satirist, 
B. in London, 1688; p. 1744. His verse is famous for ite 
easy numbers, its keenness of satire, and its brillianee 
of polish. As a master of invective and sarcasm, he has 
scarce a rival. His Essay on Man; Rape of the Lock ; 
Tuer o Criticism ; Pastorals; Imitations of Horace ; 

The Dunciad, a satire; and the translations of the Jiiad 
and Odyssey, are among his best productions. P. also 
excelled as a prose-writer, as witness his celebrated 
Letters. ; 

Pope, JoHN, an American general, B. in Illinois, 1823. 
After graduating at West Point, he served in the Mexi- 
can War, and became a brigadier-general of volunteers 
in 1861, and in June, 1862, obtained command of the 
Army of Virginia, which command he resigned in Sept., 
after meeting with a severe defeat at Bull Run, by Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson, on the 29-30th Aug. In 1867, he was 
given the control of the 8d Military District. 

Pope, in Arkansas, a N.W. central co. ; area, 900 sq. m.; 
Capital, Norristown.—In Zilinow, a 8. by E. county, b. 
by Kentucky ; area, 370 sq. miles; Capital, Golconda.— 
In Minnesota, a W. central county ; area, 726 sq. miles; 
Capital. Gleuwood. 

Pope Joann, (j6n.) (Gamer) A round game at cards, 
played by any number of pps from three to a dozen. 

Popperin m, (-ng'ge»,) a manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. West Flanders, 6 m. W.S.W. of Ypres. Pop. 11,500. 

Poplar, ( 'dr. (Bot. See PoruLUS. — The name 
is also applied in America to the Tulip Tree. Roe Lin10- 
DENDRON. 

Poplin, (póp'lin. (Fr. papeline.] (Manuf.) A kind 
of fine-woven, figured stuff made of silk and worsted, 
and used for ladies’ dresses. The Irish P. bear a world- 
wide reputation. 


Popocatepetl, yeh eof) [Mex. Indian, 
smoking mountain.) A great volcanic peak of Mexico, 
$5 m. 8.W. of La Puebla. Its crater is 3 m. in circum- 


ference ; and the altitude of the entire mountain, 20,000 
feet above sea-level, the highest in N. Am. 

Poppet Rees. (Mach.) That part of a lathe which 
ho ae the back-centre, and can be fixed on any part of 
the s 

Poppy, (pòp'pe.) (Bot) The common name of the 
gen. Papaver. See PAPAVERACES. 

Population, ( póp-uda'shün.) [From L. populatio — 
populus, the people.] (Pol. Econ.) The aggregate num- 
ber of people in any given country. Owing to the pro- 
gressive increase of births over deaths, the P. is con- 
tinually augmenting in most parts of the habitable 
world. “Countries,” says Adam Smith, in his Wealth 
of Nations, “are populo not in proportion to the 
number of people whom their produce can clothe an 
lodge, but in proportion to that of those whom they can 
feed.” A notion formerly existed that an increase of 
population was necessarily an advantage to a country; 
but it is now admitted that the increase is benetic 
only when accompanied by an increase in the meaus 
subsistence. The human race is thought to comprise 
abt. 1,250,000,000 of living persons, speaking 3,004 lan- 
guages, and professing 1,100 forma of religion. 
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Populus, (póp'ulüs. [L. the poplar.) (Bot) The 
Poplar, a gen. of deciduous trees, O. Salicaces, often at- 
taining a considerable height, natives of temperate 
climates of both hemispheres, and botanically distin- 
guished by bearing both barren and fertile flowers in 
catkins, the scales of which are jagged. P, 
the Black Italian Poplar, is a native of N. America, 
though now cemmon in most parts of Europe. It is the 
fastest-growing of all the Poplars, and gends up a re- 
markably straight stem. P. tremula, the Aspen, abun- 
dant in the U. States, in wet soils, has a smoothish gray 
bark and spreading branches; the leaves are nearly 
circular, almost smooth on both sides, and especially 
liable to the tremulous motion peculiar to the genus. 
P. balsamifera, the Tacamahac, or Ontario poplar, a na- 
tive of N. America, is remarkable for its fine foliage in 
early summer, and the pleasant balsamic odor of its 
buds and leaves. P. Canadensis, the Cotton-wood of N. 
America, is valued a8 a timber-tree. 

Porcelain, ( pors'làn, or CHINA-WARE, [From It. por- 
cona] (Manuf.) A fine species of transparent earthen- 
ware, the chief component parta of which are silex and 
alumina. It was made at a very early period in China 
and Japan, and was first successfully imitated in Saxony 
in the beginning of the 18th cent. See PorTERY. 

Porch, ( porch.) [From L. porticus.) (Arch.) A kind of 
vestibule supported by columns, at the entrance of 
temples, halls, churches, or other buildihgs. — The 
Porch. (Antiq. In Athens, a public portico where 
Zeno the philosopher instructed his disciples ; hence, in 
classical literature, The Porch means the same thing as 
the School of the Stoics. 

Porcupine, ( ku-pin.) (ZoUl. See HrsTRICIDA. 

Pore,( E) [Fr., from Gr. poros, literally, a passage.] 
(Physiol.) A small aperture in the skin for perspiration, 
80 fine as to be invisible except by microscopes of great 
power, ahd 80 numerous that thousands of them exist 
within a very small space. — ( Bot.) Apertures in the 
covering of anything are called pores or pori ; —as in 
the anthers for the emission of pollen, or in the skin, 
when they are also called stomates. 

edd aps porje.) (Zodl.) See SPARIDA. 

Pork, ( pork.) [From L. porcus, à hog.) The flesh of 
hogs — fresh, salted, or cured, — used for human food. 
Porosity, i po-rós'e-te.) [From Gr. poros, a pore.) ( Phys.) 
A term used to describe the fact that in all matter with 
which we are acquainted the constituent particles are 
not uniformly and compleiely contiguous to onè an- 
other, but are separated by intervening spaces or pores. 
The density of a body bears an inverse ratio to. its 
porosity; thus gold and platinum, being of great den- 
sity, are much less porous than cork, or than any liquid 
or gas. It was at one time thought that thé heavy 
metals were so dense as to possess no pores whatever ; 
and to solve this question an experiment was performed 
at Florence in 1661 upon gold, one of the heaviest sub- 
stances. A hollow sphere of gold was filled with water, 
and securely closed. It was then subjected to a préss- 
ure so great as to alter the form of the sphere.. Now, 
it may be proved by geometry that a given surface en- 
closes the greatest possible space when it is in the form 
of asphere. When the experiment was tried, therefore, 
it was expected that either the liquid would be com- 
pressed or that the vessel would burst. But a slight 
eompression of the liquid occurred; the porosity of the 
gold was proved by the appearance of the water like 

w on the exterior of the sphere, no bursting or other 
injury to the integrity of the globe taking place. 

Porphyry, { pór'fe-re.) [From Gr. porphyrités, of the 
color of purple.] (Min.) A term originally confined to 
an Egyptian rock used in sculpture, and known now as 
Rosso antico ; — but now applied to any rock which, like 
the Rosso antico, has an homogeneous earthy or compact 
base, through which are scattered distinct crystals of 
d or more minerals of contemporary origin with the 

e. 

Por’phyry, a philosopher of the Neo-Platonic school, 

, B, at Tyre, 233; D, at Rome, 304 A. D. 

Por poise. (Zo) See DELPHINIDE. 

Porpora, NioooLo, ( pór'po-rah,) an Italian composer, 
B. in Naples, 1686, excelled as a writer of successful 
operas, masses, oratorios, cantatas, &c. D. 1767. 

Porsena, or Porsenna, (pór-s'nah,) Lars, an 
Etruscan hero, who, accorditig to tradition, marched 
against Rome, 508 B. €.,to restore the Tarquinian dy- 
nasty, and found his advance checked by Horatius 
Coclea (q. v.) Bome accounts say that P. made peace 
pih vy Romans; others, that he became master of 

eir city. 

Port, (põrt.) [From L. portus.) A haven, cove, inlet, 
or recess of the sea; in short, any commodious place 
situated on the sea-coast, or at the mouth of a river, 
@reened from the wind, with depth of water sufficient 
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for ships of burden, and where vessels may safely un- 
load their cargoes. The word port is generally applied 
to spacious harbors much resorted to by ships, as the 
ports of New York and Liverpool; and they may be 
either natural or greatly improved by art.— ( Naut.) 
An embrasure or opening in the side of a ship of war 
or other vessel, through which the guns are run out; 
also, the lid or shutter which closes such openings:— 
the term is also indifferently rendered as porthole. — Or 
shipboard, the left or larboard side, as opposed to star- 

ard ; — hence, an otder to port the helm, signifies to 
put it to the left side.— ( Mach.) An avenue to permit 


the of steam to engine-valves. — (Com.) [From 
Oporto, acityor Portugal.) A dark-purple colo rich, 
astringent, full- bodied wine, grown in Portugal, añd 


principally consumed in England. —(Mil.) To port 
arms, is to hold a musket, &c., in such a position slop- 
ing upward across the front of the body, that its stock 
facés the holder's right hip, and the barrel his left 


shoulder. 

Portage, (»órt'àj.) [Fr., from porter, to anyi On 
American rivers, a place where rapids or cataracts de- 
bar the e of boats, and where, cohsequently, 


travellers are compelled to journey overland until the 
stream shall again become navigable. 

Port/age, in Ohio, a N.E. co.; area, 480 sq. m.; C. Ra- 
venna.—In Wi in, a N. central county; area, 800 
sq. m. ; C. Stevens’ Point. 

Forvago City, in Wisconsin, a thriving town, C. of 
Columbía co., 35 m. N. of Madison. It stands on the 
site. of Fort Du Quesne. 

Portal, ( pór'tdl.) (From L. porta, a gate.] ( Arch.) The 
arch over a door or gateway; hence, by implication, 
the door or gate itself.—(Anat.) Used ectively, 
that which pertains to the porta, or gateway of the 
liver; as, the portal vein. 

Port-au-Prince, (pért-o-prinz,) a seaport of the 
island of Hayti, and C. of that republic, on the Bay of 
Gonaives, in N. Lat. 18° 35’, W. Lon. 729 18’. It has a 
good harbor and considerable commerce. Pop. 21,000. 

Port Ches’ter, in New York, a town of Westchester 
co., abt. 29 m. N.E. of New York city. Pop. 3,797. 

Porteullis, (port-küllis.) (From Fr. porte, and cow 
lisse, a groove. Fort) A . 
machine like a harrow (Fig. i | | ri 
687) hung over the gateway =} 
of a fortified town. It is let 
down, in case of surprise, to 
prevent the entrance of an 
army. : 

Porte, (The,) or OTroMAN 
PonTE. (His. An appella- 
tion given to the officia] and 
political govt. of the Turkish 
enmpire:—derivéd from the 
gateway (port) of the Sultan’ 
palace, where, formerly, jus- 
tice was administered. [ 

Porter,(portür.) (Originally = 

"s beer; from its being 
the favorite drink of that Fig. 531.— PoRTCULLIS. 
class of laborers.) A kind of 
malt liquor made of high-dried malt, and characterized 
by its dark-brown color, its peculiar aromatic flavor, 
and its tonic, nutritive, and stimulating qualities, The 
strongest and best P. brewed in London, Dublin, and 
Cork, is known under the names of Brown Stout and 
Double X (XX). 

Porter, Davip D., an American admiral, B. in Phila., 
1813, entered the navy at an early age, served in the 
naval operations incident to the Mexican War, and be- 
came commander in 1861. In 1862, he led the flotilla 
which compelled the surrender of Forts St. Philip and 
Jackson, on the Mississippi; and, later, assisted in tke 
reduction of Vicksburg and in the operations on the 
Red River. In 1865, he successfully bombarded Fort 
Fisher; became vice-admiral in 1866; amd succeeded 
Fatragut as admiral of the U. 8. navy in 1870. D. 1891. 

Por'ter, in Indiana, a N.N.W. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. 
Valparaiso. 

Port Hood, (-hiii/,) a seaport of Nova ts, Inver- 





Tie88 CO, on a bay of same name. Php. 1,297. 

Port Hope, (-hóp,) in Canada W., a town of Durham 
co. on Lake Ontario, 55 m. E. by N. of Toronto. Pop. 
5,114 


Port Hudson, (-hüd'm,) in Louisiana, a vill. of E. 
Feliciana par., 25 m. W. by N. of Baton Rouge. This 
place was strongly fortified and held by the Confeder- 
ates during the Oivil War; and, after 3 successive, as > 
saults, May 27,June 14 and 15, surrendered July 7, 
after the capitulation of Vicksburg. 

Port Huron, (-ü'rón,) in Michigan, a thriving town 
of St. Clair co. 
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Pertici, (plecha) a picturesque town of 8. Italy, p. 
Terra di Lavoro, at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 4 m. 8.E. 
of Naples, of which city it forms a suburb. Pop. 5,000. 

Portico, ( te-ko.) Das, from L. porticus.] (Arch.) 
A range of columns supporting a roof, and affording 
a where people may walk under cover. Though 
this word is ultimately derived from porta, a gate or 
door, it is used for any arrangement of columns which 
forms a gallery. 

Port Jackson, (Jàk'sün,) a bay on the E. coast of 
New South Wales, Australia; S. Lat. 339 51’ 45”, E. Lon. 
151° 11’ 49". On its E. side is situated the city of Bydney. 

Port Jervis, (Jür'vis) in New Fork, a town of Orange 
co., 97 m. N.W. of New York city. 

Portland, ( port'lànd,) in Maine, à handsome and pros- 

city and port of entry, C. of Cumberland co., on 

Basco Bay, 60 m. S.W. of Augusta. Its fine harbor is 

strongly fortifled, and it carries on an extensive sea- 

going commerce. In 1860, a calamitous fire reduced a 

great portion of the city to ashes, the property con- 

sumed being worth $10,000,000. —In Ore- 

the pp. town in the State, O. of Multnomah co., 50 

m. N. by E. of Salem. It connects with San Francisco 
by steamers. 

Portland Channel, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
constituting in part the boundary bet. Alaska and Brit. 
America, in N. Lat. 559, W. Lon. 130°. 

Portland Islands, a group in the Pacific Ocean, in 
B. Lat. 2° 26’, E. Lon. 147° 18 45”, 

Portland, ne of,) an island-like peninsula of 
Bogland, co. Dorset, opposite Weymouth, on the Eng. 
Ohannel; N. Lat. 50° 31’, W. Lon. 2° 26. It has two 
re lights, and large quarries of stone. See PORTLAND 

NE. 


Port Lloyd. Seo Bonin ISLANDS. 

Port Louis, a flourishing seaport, C. of the British 
island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean; $S. Lat. 20° 
10, E. Lon. 57° 32’. Its harbor, though secure and 
spacious, is dificult of approach. Pop. 35,000. 

Pert Louis, a seaport of the island of Guadaloupe, 
W. Indies, 12 m. N. of Point-a-Pitre. 

Port Mahon, (-mahn’,) a fortified seaport, C. of the 
island of Minorca, with an excellent harbor; N. Lat. 
89° 62’, E. Lon. 49 21’. Pop. 13,500. 

Portneuf, (-ni/,) in Canada E.,a central co., washed 
by the St. Lawrence; area, 10,440 sq. m.; C. Portneuf. 


rajo, (fair-rah’yo,) a seaport of Elba, of 
which island it is the C., on a bay of same name. This 
was the place of Napoleon IL.'s residence during his 
Hundred Days of exile. Pop. 4,500. 

Portoise, (pórtiz) (Naut.) A term formerly desig- 
nating a ship's gunwale; —retained in the phrases to 
lower the yards a-portoise, that is, to lower them to the 
gunwale; and to ride a-portoise, that is, to ride at an- 
chor, during a gale of wind, after having struck lower 
yards and topmasts. 

Port-of-Spain, (-spán,) a fortified and flourishing 
seaport, C. of the island of Trinidad, on its W. side, near 
the entrance of Carony River; N. Lat. 10° 38' 7", W. 
Lon. 61° 32’. It is the seat of an active trade. Pop. 


22,000. 

Porto Rico. (por’to re’ko,) [Sp. Puerto Rico, the 
“ rich port," | an Easterly island of the West Indies, the 
fourth largest of the Greater Antilles, bet. N. Lat. 17° 
56’-18° 30’, and W. Lon. 65° 30-670. It lies bet. the 
Virgin Islands and Dominica, being separated from the 
letter by the Mona Passage. Length, 90 miles; mean 
breadth, 36 m.; area, 3,750 sq. m. A high mountain- 
chain intersects the island from E. to W., on either side 
of which lie broad savannahs, and fertile sweeps of land, 
teeming with tropical vegetation. P. R. exports large 
quantities of sugar, hides, coffee, cottom, tobacco, dye- 
woods, &c., and is governed by a Captain-General ap- 
oe by the Spanish govt. C. San Juan de Porto 

. Discovered by Columbus in 1493, it became colo- 
nized in 1509. It was held by Spain until 1898, when, 
during the Spanish-American War, it was invaded by 
the United States forces, and was claimed by and ceded 
to the United States (q. v.) after the war. Pup. nearly 


1,000,000, 

Portsmouth, (pdrts’miith,) a fortified seaport and 
great naval station of England, in Hampshire, 95 miles 
8.W. of London. It is one of the strongest places in the 
kingdom, and its arsenal and dockyard covers an area 
of 293 acres. Pop. 112,954. 

Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, a city, port of en- 
try, and semi-cap. of Rockingham co., at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua river, 54 m. N. by E. of Boston. It isa 
place of activo trado, Pop. 9,211. — In Qhio, a thriving 
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town, U. of Scioto co., 90 m. 8. of Columbus. ae 
—In Virginia, a town and seaport of Norfolk 
on Elizabeth River, opposite Norfolk city; N. Lat. 
50, W. Lon. 76? 19. Pore, prerione to the Civil War, 
was one of the principal of the U. 8. navy-yards. 
(1880) 15,068. 
Portugal, (pir Seg the most W. kingdom of 
Europe, occupying the greater portion of W. seaboard 
of the Iberian peninsula, bet. N. Lat. 36° 55'-429 8’, and 
W. Lon. 6° 15'-99 30. N.and E. it is b. by Spain, and 
ea all other sides by the Atlantic Ocean. Length, from 
N. to 8. 338 m.; mean breadth, abt. 100 m. Area, 34,508 
sq. miles, The surface of the country is generally of & 
hilly character, receiving the terminal continuation of 
several Spanish mountain-chains — one of which, unde* 
the name of Serro de Estrella, pierces the centre in & 
8.W. direction, and rises in its highest part to an alti- 
tude of 7,524 ft. above the sea. Further S., is the Ser- 
rado Monchique, terminating at the Atlantic in the 
headland of Cape St. Vincent. The chief rivers are the 
Tagus, Douro, Miuho, 
Guadiana, and Mon- 
dego. The soil is, 
generally speaking, 
rich, but agriculture 
is much neglected. 
Wine is the chief in- 
dustrial product of 
the country, the best 
growths of which, 
known as Port, are 
Shipped to England, 
the U. States, and 
other countries. The 
exports consist al- 
most entirely of wine, 
fruits, oil, cork, and 
salt. Portuguese 
manufacturing inter- 
ests include those of 
the fabrication of tex- 
tile goods, gloves, 
metallic and ceramic 
wares, tobacco, 
gars, &c. P. is di- 
vided into six conti- 
nental provs., besides 
which there are 2 in- 
sular ones — those of 
the Azores and Fun- 
chal (Madeira). The 
chief cities and towns _ 
are Lisbon (the cap.) . *— .—  - 5 
Oporto, Braga, Coim- ~ = eU 
Fig. 038. — PORTUGUESE, 
(prov. Tras-os- Montes). 





Madeira, Funchal. 

The govt. is a limited monarchy, and the legisiater 
known as the Cortes, consists of two houses — one o 
Peers, the other of Deputies. The Roman Catholic is 
the state religion, but entire toleration with respect to 
others prevails. The army, by decree of Oct. 4, 1869, 
was placed on a peace-footing of 33,279 men of all ranks, 
capable of increase in time of war to an aggregate of 
72,948 rank and file. In 1870, the Portuguese navy cop. 
sisted of 44 vessels of all classes, mounting 326 guns, 
and manned by 3,808 men. The pp. colonia] possessions 
of P. comprise, in Africa: the Cape Verd Islands, An- 
gola, Benguela, Mozambique; in India, Goa and some 
islands in the Indian Archipelago, and in China the set- 
tlement of Macao. In 1869, the railroads in operation 
amounted to 96:5 geog. miles, and the length of tele- 
graph wires, 1,941 m.—Under its anc. name of Lueitania, 
P, was constituted a Roman prov. under Augustus, and 
80 remained till the 5th cent., when it became subject to 
the Visigoths. In the 8th the Moors took possession of 
the country, and held it for 4 centuries, at the end of 
which period they were driven out by Prince Aloneo 
Enrique of Castile, who thereupon was elected king. 
Under the dynasty he founded, P. made rapid progress, 
and under John Ï., and in the reigns of John II. and 
Emanuel, 1481-1521, became eminent as a maritime 
and colonizing power, establishing settlements in the 
Kast, and adding Brazil to her dominions. Under Se- 
bastian IIT., began that fruitless crusade against the 
Moors, which cost that monarch both his lifeand crown. 
Later, P. became a dependency of Spain, but in 1640, 
she threw off the yoke, and placed the Braganza dy- 
nasty on the vacant throne. In 1807, after the —— 
tion of the royal family by decree of Napoleon, Dom 
Pedro, the king, withdrew to Brazil, of which country 
he became first emperor. The events which came Ms 
are briefly capitulated under the art. PEDRO (Dom); 
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e@ust (Dom), and MARIA DE GLORIA. 
dom, 4,360,974 ; of the colonies, 3,873,659. 

Portuiacese, (pér-tu-la'se-e.) (Bot) The Purslain 
fam., an Q. of plants, all. Silenales, consisting of euccu- 
lent shrubs or herbs, having great affinity to Caryophyl- 
laceæ. The Common Purslain, Portulaca oleracea, is a 
prostrate annual, with small stalkless clustered or soli- 
tary yellow flowers above the last leaves on the 
branches. It possesses antiscorbutic properties. Its 
young shoots are sometimes put in salads, and the 
older ones are used as a potherb or for pickling. 

Posen, Grand-Duehy of, ( po'sen,) a p. of Prussia, 
b. N. by E. Prussia and Pomerania, E. by Poland, 8. by 
Silesia, and W. by Pomerania and Brandenburg. Area, 
11,500 sq. m. Surface flat; soil of average fertility. 
The Vistula is the pp. river. OC. Posen. . 1,537,338, 
— Posen, a city, C. of above prov., on the Wartha, 126 
m.S.E. of Stettin. Its trade is mostly in the hands of 
the Jews. Pop. 53,392. 

Posey, ( po'ze,) in Indiana, a S.W. co., adjoining Illinois 
and Kentucky. Area, 390 sq. m. Capital, Mount Ver- 
non. 

Position, (po-sish'ün.) |From L. positio, a placing.] 
(Log.) The groundwork or proposition on which an 
argument is raised. —(Gram.) The state of a vowel when 
pode two consonants, as the first o in gorgeous; or 

fore a double consonant, as the a in azle.—(Ari£A.) A 
rule (called also the rule of false) which, by the use of 
one or more assumed but false numbers, enables us to 
find the number sought. 

Positive, ( póz'i-tiv.) [From L. positus, placed.] Actual; 
existing in erum hg A P, quantity, designated by 
the character + prefixed or supposed to be prefixed to it, 
is a quantity opposed to that which is negative. Thus, 
if the latter represent a debt, a positive quantity will 
represent money in possession, or to which one has a 
claim ; if it represent motion towards the south, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent motion towards the north, 
Negative quantities are just as real as positive, and it is 
absurd to suppose that in any case they can be less than 
nothing. If I owe money beyond what I am able to 
pay, my condition is negative, and I am worse off than 
if I simply possessed nothing — the debt is a reality. — 
(Photog.) A picture that corresponds with the original 
with respect to its lights and shades, instead of being 
Tovaniod, a) a negative. — P. electricity. See ELECTRICITY. 

Positivism, ( pózi-tiv-ism,) or Positive PHILOSOPHY. 
(Philos.) The system of philosophy inaugurated by Au- 
guste Comte (q. v.). The mission of P. is said to be “ to 
generalize science and to systematize sociality." “It is 
a doctrine capable of embracing all that can regulate 
humanity ; not a treatise on physical science, not a treu- 
tise on social science, but a system which absorbs all 
intellectual activity." All sciences, of whatever kind, 
pros or social, are but branches of one science, to 

investigated on one and the same method. The sys- 
tein is not without merits, as well us defects; aud it is 
wrought out with a considerable degree of skill and 
eene 

Possession, ( pos-scah'ün.) [From L. possessio.] (Law.) 
The holding or occupying of anything, either de jure 
or de facto. P. de jure is the title a man has to enjoy a 

' thing, though it is in the actual £ of another; or the 
title which a person has when Jands are descended to 
him, and he has not yet entered into them. P. de facto, 
or actual P., is where there is an actual and effectual en- 
joyment of à thing. Long undisturbed P. is presump- 
tive proof of right or property in the possessor.— ( Inter. 
jaw) A country held by the sole title of simple coun- 
quest. 

Possessive Case, ( pos-scw'siv.) [From L. possessivus, 

rtaining to ownership.] taram That case which 
iu English corresponds with the Latin genitive case. 
See GENITIVE. 

Possessory Action or Suit, (pos-sčs'so-re.) (Amer. 
Law.) In Louisiana, an action by which one claims to 
be maintained in the possession of a movable property, 
or of a right upon or growing upon it, when he has 
been disturbed. 

Post, (pos.) (L.] A prefix signifying after, and much 
used in composition. 

Post. [Fr. poste.] See Post-orrice. 

Postage, (post^éj.) The duty or charge imposed on let- 
ters, despatches, parcels, &c., carried by the public mail. 

ost'-date, (-dàt.) (From L. post, and Eng. date.] 
(Com., £c.) To post-date a bill or a contract is to date 
it after the true time of drawing the one or making 
the other. 

Postea, (post'e-ah.) [L afterwarda:) (Law.) The re- 

~ turn of a record of the proceedings in a cause, after a 
trial and verdict by writ of nisi prius, into the court. 
The indorsement of the result of the triul upon the 
F9cord.commences with this word. 


Pop. of the king- 
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Post-entry, (-čs'ire.) (Book-keeping.) An entry made 
by way of supplement to, or correction of, a previous 
entry. — (Law.) An entry at the custom-house made 
by an importer of goods, after such goods have been 
weighed, measured, or gauged, to make up the defi- 
ciency of the prime or original entry. 

Postern, (postürn.) [From Fr. poterne.) (Fort) A 
small gate, usually in the angle of the flank of a bas- 
tion, or in that of the curtain descending into the ditch, 

Postfix, ( post/ikz.) [From L. pref. post, and Eng. fiz.] 
(Gram.) A suffix, or lotter, syllable, or word added or 
appeuded to the end of another word or sentence. 

Posthum ous. ( pdst/hu-miis.) [From L. post, after, 
and humus, the earth, — literally, after interment.] 
Borr after the death of a father; as, a posthumous 
child; or, published after the demise of its author; as, 
& posthumous letter. 

Posthumus, a Roman general, made by Valerian 
prefect or governor of Gaul, was elected emperor by his 
army in 259 a.p. He carried on war against Gallienus, 
and after ruling the country with prudence and energy, 
was murdered by his mutinous soldiers in 267. 

Postil, (posti) (From L. illa, afterwards.) (Lit.) 
A marginal note, particularly one printed in the Bible 
and so called because written after the text. 

Post-Mortem, (-mér'tém.) [From L., after death.) 
An epithet applied to an inspection and examination 
of the body of a deceased person, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of death. 

Postmaster, (-más'tr.). (Pol. Econ.) The official who 
has the superintendence and direction of a post-office. 
Postmaster-General, in the U. States, Great Britain, &c., 
that minister of state intrusted with the administration 
of postal affairs. 

Post-office. An establishment for the reception, con- 
veyance, and delivery of letters, &c. Posts were estab- 
lished for the first time in modern Europe by Louis XI. 
of France, in 1479; and were originally intended to 
serve merely for the conveyance of public despatches 
aud of persons travelling by authority of government, 
But the great convenience afforded to individuals, par- 
ticularly as commercial transactions multiplied and ex- 
tended, by a safe, regular, and speedy communication 
between distant parts of the country, induced the gov- 
erument to convert it into a source of public revenue. 
In 1635, Charles I. erected a letter-office for England 
and Scotland; it extended to only a few of the prin- 
cipal roads, the times of carriage were uncertain, and 
the postmasters on each road were required to furnish 
horses for the conveyance of the letters at 214d. a mile. 
The plan did not eventually succeed; but it led to an 
establishment for the conveyance of letters to all parts 
of the kingdom, weekly, in 1649, under the Common- 
wealth. In the English colonies of N. America, which 
afterwards became the United States, a postal system 
was established in 1710; and in 1753 Benjamin Franklin 
was appointed Postmaster-General. In 1760 he estab- 
lished a stage-wagon to carry the mail from Philadel- 
phia to Boston, once & week, starting from each city 
on Monday morning, and reaching its destination by 
Saturday night. In 1789 the Constitution of the U. 
States conferred upon Congress the exclusive control 
of postal matters for all the States. In 1790 there were 
but 75 post-offices in the country, and the whole amount 
of postage received was $37,935. Until 1816 the rates of 
postage were: for a single letter (i. e. composed of a 
single piece), under 40 m., 8 cta.; under 90, 10 cts. ; 
under 150, 1214 cts.; under 300, 17 cts.; under 500, 20 
cts.; over 500, 25 cts. Some modifications were made 
in 1816, but it is to the Act of Congress, March 3, 1845, 
that we owe the inauguration of the present liberal sys- 
tem. "The rates fixed by this law were: for a letter not 
exceeding l4 oz. in weight, under 300 m., 6 cts.; over 
300. 10 cts.; and an additional rate for every additional 
l2 oz. or teaction of lá oz. By an act of Congress, 
passed March 3, 1522, the rates on single inland letters 
were reduced to 3 cts. for all distances under 2,000 m , 


and 10 cts. for all over that distance; aud all inbid tet 

ter-postage was to be prepuid. Apain, in 1572, new misd 
important reductions were made on the pustar rates, 
Postal cards, for correspondence or for printed circulis, 


similar to those already in use in Euyland, were author 
ized, the Arise vf which — stamps included — was tind 
' 


at lct. The charge on circulars was reduced from = tu 
1 ct. for every 2 oz. or faction thereof. Transicut 
newspapers, paniplilets, magazines, &c., were rated to 


ict. for every 2 02. or fractiun. Act of Mar., 1819, sep- 
arates all mail matter into four clas es; Ist. Written 
matter, 3 cts. per L3 oz.; Yd. Regular publications te 
subscribers, 2 cts. per Ib. sd. Printed matter, books, Xc., 
lct. for each two oz.; 4th. Mdse,, Let. per oz, July 
1885, postage ox. single letter wa» wade Z c. per 1 oz. 
Postscetpt, (pivi sii tph) [Pom L. p. stseribv, I write 
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after.] (Lit) A paragraph appended to a letter after 
it is concluded and signed by the writer. Also,auy ad- 
dition made to a literary composition, containing some- 
thing omitted or something which subsequently occurs 
to the author: — this is more generally termed a sequel. 

Postulate, (póstu-làL) (From L. postulatum, a de- 
mand.) (Log., Geom., dc.) Such fundamental principles 
or propositions as are in themselves too simple or ob- 
vious to need demonstration, and may, therefore, be 
assumed or taken for granted. 

Posture, (póst'yoor.) (From L. positura, a disposing.) 
(Fine Arts.) The disposition of a figure with regard to 
the eye, and of the several chief members with regard 
to each other in the expression of action. 

Potargo, ( po-tahr'go.) [Sp.] (Com.) A hot pickle, im- 
ported from the West Indies. 

Potash, ( pót'üsh.) [From L. pue] (Chem.) The 
hydrated oxide or hydrate of po um, frequently 
called cuustic potash, It is white and crystalline, melt- 
ing below a red heat to a clear liquid, and volatilizing 
ata highertemperature. Ex \d to the air It rapidly 
absorbs water, and becomes carbonated. It is very 
soluble in water and alcohol, and its solution a 
powerful corroding action on animal and vegetable 
substances, on which account it is sometimes used a) a 
caustic in surgery. Its solution is intensely alkaline ; 
it turns ee gn blne, and turmeric paper brown. 
It neutralizes all acids, forming, for the most part, well- 
defined and crystalline compounds. (For a description 
of the most important of these, see the names of the 
acids.) Itis of great value in the laboratory as a re- 
agent, both on account of its powerful affinity, in the 
liquid and solid state, for carbonic acid, and also in 80- 
lution as a precipitant for heavy metallic oxides from 
their salts. Sp. gr. 21; Form. KOHO. 

Potassium, ( po-tds'se-üm.) (Same deriv.] (Ohem.) A 
metallic element, compounds of which aré very widely 
diffused. It was first obtained in the metallic state by 
Davy in 1807, by the electrolysis of its hydrated oxido. 
It is a bluish-white metal of a pasty consistency, and 
easily welded when two clean surfaces are kneaded to- 

ther between the fingers. Sp. gr. 0865; symbol K, 
rom Kalium, a name derived from the Arabic Kali ; at. 
weight 39:1. It melts at 14459, and at a red heat dis- 
tils, forming a beautiful green vapor. The affinity of 
P. for oxygen is very great. A freshly cnt surface in- 
stantly tarnishes in the air, and when a small piece of 
the metal is thrown into water it decomposes it, liberat- 
ing the hydrogen, and evolving so much heat as to 
cause the ignition of the gas, which burns with a violet 
flame, while a globule of the melted metal floats on the 
surface of the water, and the remaining globule of red- 
hot potash anally disappears with explosion as it unites 
with the water. Heated with bodies contaiutng oxygen, 
P. quickly decomposes them. The metal can only be 
preserved by covering it with mineral naphtha —a 
hydro-carbon free from ogygen, and sufficiently light 
to allow the P. to sink in it. P. is obtained by heatín 
a mixture of carbonate of P., carbonate of calcium, an 
carbon, to whiteness in an iron tube arranged as & re- 
tort. The P. is set free by the carbon, which takes its 
oxygen, forming carbonic oxide, and distils over, and 
is received in vessels containing naphtha. 

Potato, ( po-ta'to,) pl. POTATOES, (-62.) [Sp. fa 
name of supposed Carib Indian extraction]. Bot.) See 
RoLANUM, and (for Sweet Potato) BATATAS. 

Potemkin, (po-tém'kin) GREGOR ALEXANDROVITCH, 
PnmiNCE,a Russian fleld-marshal, B. 1736. He becaine 
the favorite of the Empress Catherine II., who loaded 
him with riches and honors. D. 1791. 

Potent, ( po'tut.) (Her.) See Fun. — P. Cross. Same as 
Jerusalem Cross. Cnoss. 

Potential ( po-téwshdi) Mood. (Gram.) That form 
of the verb which is used to express the power, possi- 
bility, or necessity of an action; as, I can write, they 
might attend. 

Potentilla, (-tlah.) (Bot) The name of a genus 
of shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Rosaces, allied to 
ihe Strawberry, from which they are mainly distin- 
guished by having their seeds in a dry not pulpy re- 
ceptacle. 

Potenza, ( po-tain'zah,) a manuf. city of 8. Italy, C. of 
p. of same name, 58 m. E.S.E. of Salerno. Pop. 12,789. 

Poterium, (eder) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Rosacex, The Common Burnet, P. sangu which 
has an angular stem abt. one foot high, pinnate leaves, 
and seeds somewhat acutely triangular, is occasionally 
cultivated as a salad, but is now less valued in medicine 

P rrr today 5 & x 
othier, RoprRT JOSEPH, ^) &n eminent French 
d ini a at Orleans, 1009; E Tri." x 

Potichomania, ( po-te-tho-ma'ne-aA.) rom (Qr, 
potiche, a porcelain vase,and Gr, mania.] The art or 
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process of adorning the inside of glass-ware with em 
gravings or paintings. 

Potiron, ( po-tirón.) (Bot.) Sce CucuRPITACER. 

Potomac, ( po-to'nak,) a river of the U. States, formed 
by two forks having their sources in the Alleghan 

ts„ and forming a junction 20 m. 8.E. of Cumberlan 

Md., whence the united stream takes a general S.E. 
Course of 400 m., to Chesapeake Bay, which it enters by 
an estuary from 6 to 5 m. in width. The tide ascends 
as high as Georgetown. The P. forms the greater part 
of the boundary bet. Maryland and Va., receives the 
Shenandoah, Monocacy, and other rivers, and during 
the Civil War its banks were the theatre of important 
military operations. 

Potosi, ( po-to'se,) a city of Bolivia, C. of a dept. of same 
nume, 70 m. S.W. of Sucré. It stands at the foot of a 
mountain which contains the richest silver mines in 8. 
America, and in the early part of the 17th cent. was a 
place of much wealth and importance. Pop. 22,580, 

Potsdam, ( potz'dàm,) acity of Prussia, on the Havel, 
17 m. 8.W. of Berlin. It is a handsomely built place, 
and contains a magnificent palace — a favorite resi- 
dence of the Prussian monarchs, Pop. 42,863. 

Pots'dam, in New York, a thriving town of 8t. Laurence 
co, 12 m. E.N.E. of Canton. Pop. of township, 7,774. 

Pottawattamie, ( pót-tahaát'tah-me,)) in Iowa, a 
W.8.W. co., b. by Nebraska; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Coun 
cil Bluffa—In Kansas, a N.E. county. area, 700 sq. m. 
C. Louisville. ] 

Potter, PauL, ( pót'tür,) a distinguished animal painter 
of the Dutch school, B. at Enkhnysen, 1625; p. 1652. 

Potter, in Pennsylvania, a N. co., skirted by New 
York, and drained by the Genesee and Alleghany riv- 

ra; area, 1,100 sq. m.; C. Condersport. 

Pottery, (pótr«.) [From pot] (Aris) A term 
applied to all ware which 1s distinguished from por- 
celain by being opaque, and not translucid ; but the his- 
tory of both arts is so intimately blended and naturally 
result from each other, that we shall here condense their 
general history together, 80 as to avoid confusion or re- 
petition. Of all the industrial arts, there is perhaps not 
one which can rival the fictile art in the Dartauidos 
combination of utility and beauty. Porcelain and glass 
exhibit the most marked triumph of scientific industry 
over the original worthlessness of the materials on 
which that industry is exercised. The change wrought 
in clay, sand, and flint, by the Ceramic and vitrifying 
processes, is hardly less wondrous than that which the 
alchemists hoped to effect by the transmutation of 
metals; and yet these arts are of snch remote antiquity, 
that their origin is lost in the night of time. The ex- 
ercise of plastic art in soft clay must belong to the 

very infancy of mankind; it would be naturally sug- 
gested by the Impressions made by the feet or hands in 
the soil, when moistened by a shower of rain. This 
conjecture is corroborated by our finding that the varli- 
est fictile establishments were placed in the neigt. bor- 
hood of rivers more or less subject to periodical inun- 
dations: the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the 
Etruscans became potters from their Vicinity to the 
Euphrates, the Nile, and the rivers of Northern Italy. 
The discovery that the forms given to the moist clay 
might be rendered permanent by heat and pressure, 
was indicated by Nature herself, whenever an inunda- 
tion occurred, and the soll became hardest where foot- 
prints had fallen. From the observation of this natural 
fact to its artificial imitation was a simple npa it was 
only necessary to press the clay more regularly, and to 
expose it to the direct action of the solar heat. The 
earliest known piece of machinery is the potter's 
wheel, which varies little in the present day from what 
it was in the age of Moses and the Pharaohs. Its old- 
est and most simple form was n piece of wood grnsped 
in the hand by the middle, and turned round inside a 
wall of clay built by the other hand or by nn assistant 
workman. The process is so simple, that it may have 
been discovered in a thousand different places; such 
inventions afford no evidence whatever of derivative 
character. The early works of the ancient Egyptians 
are remarkable for boldness of design and a positive 
character of decoration; which, however, are the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the earliest ornamental works 
of most nations. The Etruscans, improving on the 
Egyptians, as the Greeks afterwards improved on 
them, produced forms of the most elegant kind. Dull 
red (the color of the clay) and black were the only 
colors at the designer’s disposal; and it is sometimes 
surprising how admirably he has obtained a strong 
yet subdued effect by such simple materials. An opaque 
white and yellow was afterwards added, and with these 
he was enabled to delineate, in the most spirited man- 
ner, scenes from sacred and profane history. Im early 
Etruscan vases the outlines of the figures are scratched 
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on the surface, the figures of men painted red in flesh- 
polos, women cream-colored, with outlines in strong 
black. 
Improvements in Ceramic Art made by the Greeks, 
under whosé auspices it achieved its highest eminence. 
It may be sufficient to note that their productions are 
not only beautiful in form, but equally 80 in painting ; 
and to them we owe some of the most exquisite deline- 
ations of mythologie and historic scenes, while for cos- 
tume and design they are a mine of study. The Roman 
vessels were generally less slender and graceful than 
those of the Greeks; they partook more of the utilita- 
tian spirit of the Masters of the World; still they were 
not without great merit, the surface of their vessels 
being often decorated with much elaborate display. The 
earthen vessels found in the graves of the Frankish and 
Saxon nations immediately subsequent to the Roman 
domination retain to a certain extent a Roman charac- 
ter; but in the following centuries the works of the 
potter disappear almost entirely, or, when discovered, 
are no longer to be identifled as the production of any 
certain period or country. It is to China, with its won- 
derful conservatism, that we must look for the resus- 
citation of tbe potter's art among the European na- 
tions, in imitation of that which they had practised so 
long. The high antiquity of the art of making pon 
celain, and the high perfection to which it had arrived 
in China, many years before any specimens of it found 
their way into Europe, are well authenticated, although 
the period of its first manufacture is involved in great 
obscurity. From the researches of M. Stanislas Julien, 
it appears that porcelain was common in China in the 
time of the Emperor Han, s.c. 163. The characteris- 
tics of Chinese china are the clearness of its body and 
the gaudiness of its decoration, introducin ia 
and Krotengtos of the most fanciful absurdity. he 
porcelain of Japan is of a better quality in clay, and 
the decorations more natural and simple. The in- 
creased impetus given to commerce jn the l5th and 
16th centuries opened anew the trade with the East, 
particularly to China and Japan, and the Portuguese 
merchantmen were the first to introduce it to Europe. 
The beautiful ware called majolica was invented D 
Luca della Robbia at Florence, and greatly extended 
by Orazio Fontano, of Pezzaro, at the close of the 15th 
and beginning of the 16th centuries, In 1555, the cele- 
brated Palissy discovered at Saintes the art of glazing 
or enamelling a gray paste, and introduced dishes and 
other objects with fruit, fish, and animals moulded 
from life, distributed over the surface, as a kind of orna- 
mented ware. The German and Flemish pottery, rang- 
ing from 1540 to 1620, is remarkable for the quaint 
variety of its designs; it 
is, however, exceedinglv 
original and artistic. 
None of this ware, how- 
ever, was of the nature 
of the Chinese porce- 
lain, and various unsuc- 
cessful attempts to dis- 
cover the secret of its 
manufacture had been 
made in several coun- 
tries, when Boettger, an 
alchemist (who had been 
seized by Frederick Au- 
gustus II.) discovered 
white kaolin at Aue, and 
produced from it a white 
hard porcelain at Meis- 
sen, near Dresden, where 
the first porcelain es- 
tablishment was found- 
ed under royal auspíces 
in the beginning of the 
18th cent. In 1720 and 
1751 respectively were 
founded in Vienna and 
Berlin the works in 5 

which the famous wares Fig. 039. — DRESDEN VASE, 
of those places have (In the possession of Mr, E.A. Ward.) 
since been produced. 

In France, porcelain was first manufactured in 1735 at 
Chantilly, whence, in 1754, the works were removed to 
Sèvres, where they have continued in operation to the 
present time. Porcelain was made in Éngland in the 
middle of the last century, first at Chelsea, and after- 
wards at Stratford le Bow, Derby, Plymouth, Worces- 
ter, &c. Staffordshire is also an important seat of the 
porcelain manufacture. In the U. States, the materials 
for many sorts of ware are good; but, owing to the 
cheapness and perfection of the porcelain imported 
from Europe, the manufacture has made little progress 


It will be impossible here to detail the various | 
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until recently. Trenton, N. J.. claims to rank as the 

chief manufacturing centre of this industry. 
Pottstown, (pótz/town,) in Pennsylvania, a borough 

of Montgomery co., abt. 37 m. W.N.W. of Philadelphia. 


Pottsville, ( pJtzvil) a fine and fovrishing manuf. 
city of Pennsylvania, C. of Schuylkill co., 93 m. N.W. of 
Philadelphia. In the vicinity are extensive iron and 
coal mines. Š 

Ponebed Gopher. (Zool) Sce Saccomyps. 

Poughkeepsie, ( se) in New York, a hand. 
some manuf. city, C. of Dutchess co. on the Hudson 
river, 70 m. 8. of Albany. Fop. (1880) 20,207. 

Poultice, ( poltis.) (Med.) Same as CATAPLASM. 

Poulp. (Zo). See Octoropips, 

Poultry, (pol'tre) [From 0. Fr. poulter, a pullet.] 
(Zo6l.) A general name for common domestic fowls 
rea for the sake of their eggs and feathers, and of 
their flesh as food. 

Pounce, rons d [From Ital. ponzone] Gum. 
sandarac pulverized; a fine powder used to prevent ink 
from spreading on paper. There is also a kind of 
pounce, used by embroiderers and lace-makers, which 
consists of colored powders enclosed in muslin, &c. It 
js passed over holes pricked in the work, to mark the 
lines of designs on a paper underneath, 

Pound, (pownd.) p A. S. pund.) (Camb.) A 
weight equivalent to 12 ounces troy, and 16 avoirdu- 
pois :— written in its abbreviated form, lb. — The term 
also denominates an English money of account, of the 
value of 20 shillings, or abt. $4.84: — otherwise called 
the sterling, and characterized by the symbol £. 

Pourpoint, (poor'point.) (Fr.] (Costume.) The name 

iven to the quil doublet worn as a part of men's 
ress, in the 14th and 15th cents. 

Poussin, Nicos, ( poo-sahn’.) A celebrated French 
painter, B. at Andelys, 1594; p. 1665. P. is considered 
the greatest of French historical painters, and has been 

called by Ruskin “ the principal master of the classica! 

landscape." 

Powell, ( pów'el) in Kentucky, un E. central co.; aree 
45 &q. m.; C. Stanton. 

Power, ( pow'ür. [From Fr. pouvoir.) (Mech.) Sig 
nifies those simple mechanical contrivances intended t« 
render power more effective. Also any force which, ap 
plied to a machine, sets it in motion. The use in me- 
chanics of the word poter in two senses is productive 
of some inconvenience, In the former sense there nre 
six mechanical powers, reducible to two: the lever, 
pulley, and wheel and axle, reducible to the lerer; 
the inclined plane, wedge, and screw, reducible to the 
inclined plane. In the latter, there are many powers: 
gravity, acting in the form of weights; elasticity, in 
springs; the strength of animals; wind, water, heat — 
particularly in the application of steam, A power is 
rarely suited precisely to the production of the effect 
intended. The action of gravity is modified by the pen- 
dulum; the varying force or spring by the fusce; the 
reciprocating motion imparted by steam is changed 
by the crank into rotary; and the irregularities of the 
crank itself are corrected by the fly-wheel.—(Aly.) 
The product of any quantity multiplied by itself some 
number of times. Thus, the second J’. or square of 5 
is 25, or 5 mene by 5; the third P. or cube of a is 
the product of three a’s multiplied together, bricfly ex- 
pressed by a?, &c, — ( Metaph.) Active power is the 
principle eher s d making any change; passive A 
the principle of bearing or receiving any change. P. 
or ATTORNEY. (Law.) An instrument by which one 
party empowers another to perform certain acts for 
him, either generally or for a certain purpose. 

Powers, (pow'irz. (Fine Arts.) An order of guardian 
angels, commonly represented in painting or sculpture 
as bearing a baton in one hand, the supposed emblem 
of power delegated by a superior, 

Pow'ers, HikAM, a distinguished American sculptor, 
B. in Vermont, 1805. In his earlier years he gained a 
subsistence by modelling busts in plaster. In 1857 he 
took up his residence in Florence, Italy, in which coum 
try he D. in 1873. Among his finest works are the well. 
known statues of Eve and the Greek Slave. 

Poweshiek, ( pów'e-sh2k,) in Iowa, a B.E. central co.; 
area, 576 sq. m.; C. Montezuma. 

Powhatan, ( péw-ha''ün,) in Virginia, a 8.E. central 
co.; area, 280 sq. m.: C. Scottsville. 

Pox, (poks,) [A contraction of pocks.] (Med.) A vul. 
gar name for an eruptive disease of any kind; as, the 
small-poz. Specifically, a commou term for syphilis, ov 
the venereal disease. 

Pozzo-di-Borgo, CARLO ANDREA, ( pót'so-de-bór'go,) 
an eminent statesman and diplomatist, B. at Ajaccio, ib 
1764; after having been elected to the French Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1791, became Secretary of State im 
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Paoli's govt. in 1793. In 1803 he entered the Russian 
diplomatic service, and was author of the celebrated 
declaration of the Allies at the Congress of Frankfort. 
In 1815 he signed the treaty of Paris, in which city he 
remained for the 20 years following as Russian ain- 
bassador. D. 1842. 

Pozzolana, ( pé)9t-zo-lah'nah.) [Named after Pozzuoli 
the Italian port whence it is shipped ] (Com.) A natural 
hydraulic cement composed of fine volcanic ashes, 
mixed with about one-fifth part of oxide of iron and a 
little lime. It hardens under water. 

Pozzuoli, ( pót-zoo-o'le,)) a town of Italy, on a gulf of 
the same name, 7 m, S.W. of Naples. Pop. 10,323. 

Practice, (prák'tis) (Law. The form and manner 
of conducting or carrying on suits at law or in equity. 
— (Arith.) A rule which abridges the operations in pro- 
portion, by facilitating the multiplication of quantities 
containing different denominations; as pounds, shil- 
lings, pence, &c.; yards, feet, inches, &c. 

Prietoxtin, (pre-téks'tah,) or Toga Pratexta, [L., 
from pretexo, I border.) (Roman Antiq.) A long white 
robe, with a broad purple border, originally appropriated 
to the Roman magistrates and some of the priests, but 
afterwards worn by children of quality —by boys till 
the age of seventeen, when they assumed the toga 
virilis; and by girls till they were married. 

Prætor, (pre'tòr.) [From L. przeo, I precede.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A chief magistrate instituted for the administra- 
tion of justice in the city in the absence of the consuls. 
The office of P. was established in the year of the city 
338, and was thrown open to the plebeians in 418. Only 
one P. was appointed until A. v. 519, from which time 
there were two —one, the P. urbanus, for administering 
justice to the citizens of Rome; the other, the P. pere- 
grinus, for administering justice in places at a distance. 

Pretorian Guards, ( pre-to're-In.) [L. PRÆTORIÆ 
Couortes.) (Rom. Hist.) A body of troops which con- 
stituted the body-guard of the emperors. They owed 
their first institution to Scipio Africanus, and in course 
of time became, by their turbulence and excesses, quite 
inimical to the liberties of the state. ‘They were reor- 

anized by. Septimius Severus, and disbanded under 
Diocletian. Their commander was styled the prætorian 
prefect; and, as the govt. gradually changed into a mili- 
tary despotísin, he became the head of the army and tho 
virtual ruler of the state. They were finally suppressed 
by Constantine I. in 315, 

Pragmatic Sanction, ( prdg-mdt'ik | sángk'shün.) 
(Civ. Law.) A rescript or answer of the sovereign, de- 
livered by advice of his council to some college, order, 
or body of people who consult him in relation to the 
affairs of their community. A similar answer given to 
an individual is called simply a rescript. — ( Fist.) This 
name is given to &everal important treaties, of which 
the principal are: — the ordinance of Charles VII. of 
France, in 1438, which formed the foundation of tho 
liberties of the Gallican Church; and the arrangement 
made by Charles VL, Emperor of Germany, when, 
having no sous, in 1722 he settled his hereditary do- 
minions on his eldest daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
‘Theresa. 

Prague, (prág,)a city of the Austrian empire, C. of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, on the Moldau, 75 m. S.S.F. 
of Dresden. It contains the oldest of German univer- 
sities, and is full of architectural remains of its former 
importance. P. has considerable manufs. of linen, cot- 
ton, and silken fabrics, hardware, jewelry, musical in- 
strumonts, &c. This city has sustained memorable 
sieges, and was taken by Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
174. In 1818 the meeting of the Slavonic Congress 
within íts walls called forth such strongly marked dem- 
ocratic demonstrations on the part of the supporters of 
Panslavism (g. 0.), that the Austrian government dis- 
solved the conclave, and restored quiet by the summary 
method of causing the old and new town to be bom- 
barded for two days. Php. 157,275. 

Prairie, (pra're.) [Er a meadow.] ((Geog.) A term 
npplied in the U. States to designate the vast plains 
which are found principally in the northern portion of 
the Mississippi valley. They are classed as follows:— 


the heathy or bushy, which have springs, and are covered | 


with small shrubs, bushes, grape-vines, &c., very com- 
mon in Indiana, Illinois, nnd Missouri, 2. The dry or 
rolling, generally destitute of water, and almost all 
vegetation but grass. These are the most common and 
extensive: the traveller may wander for days in these 
vast and nearly level plains, without w or water, 
and see no object rising above the horizon. In this 
kind of prairies roam large herds of buffaloes. 3. ‘The 
alluvial, or wet prairies, form the third and smallest 
division; they are covered with a rich vegetation, and 
have a black, deep, and friable soil, of inexhaustible 
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rank s, and in the rainy season are frequently over- 
Rowen, or contain numerous pools, the waters of which 
pass off solely by evaporation. 

Prai'rie, in Arkansas, an E. central co. Area, 1,060 
square miles. Surface undulating ; soil fertile. Capital, 
Brownsville, 

Prairie-dog. (Zoél.) A rodent animal, fam. Sciuride, 
The P. D. of the Mississippi region, Cynomys ludorici- 
anus, ig abt. the size of a Fox Squirrel, but heavier, 
having much the appearance of a miniature woodchuck. 
Its color is reddish-brown above, and brownish-yellow 
below. These animals utter a sharp chirp, which ia 
called barking; hence their name. 1ey live in bur- 
rows, and large numbers are often found in the same 
locality, forming communities which the hunters call 
“ dog-towns.” 

Prairie du Chien, ( gei Todooshe talg.) 
dog-prairie.] A town of Wi 
100 m. W. of Madison. 

Prairie Grove, (-grév,) a locality in Arkansas, near 
Boston Mountain, where took piaco a hotly-contested 
engagement in Dec., 1862, bet. Gen. Blunts command 
of abt. 15,000 National troops, and abt. an equal number 
of Confederates led by Gen. Hindman. It resulted in the 
retreat of the latter, whose Joss was reported at 1,317 
men; National casualties, 1,148, 

Prato, ( prah'to,) a manuf. town of Italy, p. Florence, 9 
m. N.W. of the city of Florence. Pop. 12,500. 

Prawn,(praun.) (Zodl.) Ree MACRURANS. 

Praxiteles, ( práks-l'a-leez,) one of the most eminent 
of Greek sculptors, flourished abt. 360 B. C., and is sup- 
posed to have been an Athenian contemporary of 
Apelles, Of his works — distinguished for their har- 
mony of contour, grace of attitude, and tenderness of 
expression — his masterpiece was the nude statue of the 
Cnideun Venus, destroyed by fire at Constantinople abt. 
475 A. D. 

Pre-. [L prz.] A particle prefixed to words of Latin 
derivation, to note priority of time, place, or action. 

Pre-Adamites, (-id'àm-itz.) (Philos. A name desig- 
nating that class of thinkers who entertain a theory 
of the existence of mankind upon the earth anterior 
to Adam. 

Preamble, (pre‘dm-bl.) [From L. preambulo, 1 go 
before.] (Law.) The introductory matter or preface to 
a statute, &c., which contains and states the reasons for 
making the enactment; hence, by an amplification of 
use, that which is introductory to any writing or dis- 


course. 

Prebend, (préb’énd.) [From L. Lat. presens a be- 
stowing.] (Eccl) The stipend or maintenance a so- 
called prebendary receives out of the estate of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. 

Preble, (pre’bl,) in Ohio, a W.8.W. co., bordering on 
Indiana; area, 430 sq. m.; C. Eaton. 

Precedence, (pre-séd’énz.) [From L. præcedens, a 
going before.] In matters of custom and courtesy, the 
right or state of going before another on occasions of 
public ceremonial and the like. 

Precedent, ( prés’e-dént.) [Same deriv.] Generally, an 
original instrument or writing, which serves as an ex- 
emplar from which to draw others and authorize their 
practice. —(ZLaw.) A judicial decision, which serves as 
a rule for future determination in similar or analogous 


[Fr., 
sconsin, C. of Crawford co., 


cases. 

Precentor, ( pre-sén'tór.)) [From L. pracentor, a chief 
singer.] . In cathedral worship, the leader or 
principal singer in the choir. 

Precept, (prescpt.) [From L. praceptum, a takin 
note of.) Generally, anything laid down as au authori- 
tative rule of action :— applied more particularly to 
commands touching the observance of moral conduct. — 
(Luw.) A command in writing sent by a justice of the 
peace, or other magistrate, for the purpose of causing e 
person, record, &c., to be brought before him. 

Precession of the uinoxes, ( pre-scsh/ün.) 
[From L. , & going before.] (Ast.) See EARTH, 

Precinct. (pre'singkt.) [From L. pracinctus, a gird- 
ing.) A territorial or municipal district, division, or 
jurisdiction. 

Precipitate, (pre-sip'e-tdt.) | (Chem) Anything 
thrown out of a combination of which it is a constitu. 
ent, on the addition of a substance capable of producing 
a new combination with the other constituents, Thus 
if lime be added to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
magnesia is precipitated, being displaced by the lim« 
which enters into combination with theacid. The sub 
stance employed to make the P. is called precipitant 
and the substance which is separated by its action, the 


precipitate. 
Précis, ( pra'se.) [Fr.] A precise or abridged statemen’ 
or view : — hence, a compend, abstract, or summary. 


fertility ; in a state of nature they are covered with tall | Precoeity, ( pre-kos'e-te.) [From L. precoquus, a ma 
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turing early.] (Phystol.) A forced or unnatural ma- 
turity either of the body or the mind. P. has been re- 
garded as an indication of cerebral disease; and Ameri- 
can physicians have not hesitated to identify this mani- 
featation with chronic inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain. If it is not always, it is often associated 
with such intense activity of the whole system, and 
with morbid conditions, such as the scrofulous diathesis, 
as to usher in actual disease, premature decay, and early 
death. The decay often consists in mental feebleness 
and fatuity ; or where no such formidable issue follows, 
iu the reduction of what promised to be transcendent 
genius to commonplace mediocrity. 

Precordial, (-kor'de-al.) [From L., pra, and cordis, 
the heart.] (Afed.) That which has reference to the 
heart. 

Predestination, (pre-dés-te-na'shün.) [From L, 

edestinatio, a resolving betorohand.j. ( Theol.) The 
octrine of the pre-ordination of mankind by the Al- 
mighty to everlasting life or perdition. One who be- 
lieves in this doctrine is called a predestinarian, Bee 
CALVINISM, 

Predetermination, (-de-tür-me-na'shün.) | (Theol.) 
That divine concurrence which is supposed to be mani- 
fested in the performance of human action, whether of 
good or evil. 

Predicable, (prid'e-ka-bl.) [From L. predico, I de- 
clare.] (Logic. A term which can be predicated of 
several others. There are said to be five predicables: 
genus, species, difference, property, and accident. No- 
tions expressed by such terms are formed by the faculty 
termed abstraction. 

Predicament, ( pre-dik'a-mént.) [Same deriv.] (Log.) 
See CATEGORY. x 

Predicate, (prčd'e-kāt.) [From L. predico.) (Logic.) 
That part of a proposition which affirms or denies same- 
thing of the subject: thus, in “snow is white, ink is 
not white,” whiteness is the predicate affirmed of snow 
and denied of ink. f 

Pre-emption, (-m'shün. [From L. præemptio.) 
(Inter. Law.) The right of a state to detain the mer- 
chandise of strangers pussed over her seas or through 
her territories, in order to allow her subjects the prefer- 
enceof purchasing the same. — (Amer. Law.) The right 
accorded to settlers upon the public lands belonging 
to the U. S. govt., to make purchase of them ata cer- 
tain price, in preference to placing them upon the open 
market. 

Preen, (prén) To clean, arrange, and dress the 
feathers, as is done by birds, to enable them to glide 
more easily through the air or water. For this purpose 
they are furnished with two glands on the rump, which 
secrete an oily substance in & bag, from which they 
draw it with the bill, and spread it over the feathers. 

Pre-existence, (-egz-ist’ ens.) (Philos.) The existence 
of the human soul, in some one form or other, prior to 
its connection with the body. 

Preface, (prifüs) [From L. praefatio, a speaking 
beforehand.) (Lit) An introduction to the main matter 
of which a book or discourse consists, by prefixing a 
series of preliminary remarks or observations calculated 
to throw light upon the object, design, or mode of con- 
struction of the subject in question. 

Pre'feet. [From L. prefectus.) (Fr. Pol.) A govern- 
ment functionary who superintends a department. He 
is the head of the executive, exercises most of the gov- 
ernment patronage, including the appointment of a 
sous et for each arrondissement, and in time of tumult 
may call out the military, or provisionally declare a 
state of siege. 

Prefix, (pre'fiks.) (From L. præfizus, set up in front. | 
(Gram.) A particle put to the beginning of a word, 
either to vary its form or alter its signification. 

Prehensile, ( pre-hn'sil.) [From L, prehensus, B 
Fitted by nature to seize, grasp, or lay hold of, as the 
tails of certain monkeys. 

Prehistoric, (-his40r'ik.) Relating to times anterior 
to authentic history. 

Prehnite, (práwit.) (Mín. A hydrous silicate of 
alumina, originally discovered at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Prehn. as been called shorl, emerald, 
clirysoprase, felspath, chrysolite, and zoülite. It is mas- 
siye: or ee eq but the form of its crystals cannot 

etermined in consequence of their aggregation. 

Prejudice, (próu-dis) [Fr. from L. prajudicio, I 
decide beforehand.] A judgment neither founded upon, 
nor consistent with, reason; the error of ignorance, 
weakness, or idleness. It is the enemy of all truth, 
knowledge, and improvement, and is the blindness of 
the mind, rendering its powers not only useless but 

mischievous. Innumerable are the prejudices we im- 
bibe in our yeith; we are Mes Rad to believe with- 
eut reflection, and to receive opinions buc ^thers 
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without examining the grounds by which they are awp- 


ported. 

Prelate, ee) [From L. prelatus, borne in ad» 
vance.) ( .) An ecclesiastic raised to the dignity of 
the mítre, as an archbishop or bishop. 

Preliminary, (pretin cease) From L. pre, be- 
fore, and li e threshold.) In general, denotes 
something to be examined and determined before a: 
affair can be treated effectually. The préliminaries oj 
peace consist neay, in settling the powers of ambassa 
dors, and points which may be in dispute must be de 
termined previous to the treaty itself. 

Prelumbar, (-üm'bár.) [From Lat. præ, and lumbi, 
the loins.) (Anat.) Having reference to the region iv 

PE raa the loins. ; 
remier, ( me-ür.) [Fr., the first, from L, primus, 
(Eng. Pol.) The prime-minister, or chief member of th 


government. 
Premises, pee.) [From L. premissus, sent is 
ret two propositions of a syllo 


advance.] ( 2) The 
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gism, from which the inference or conclusion is drawn 
lso, propositions antecedently proposed or proved. — 
(Law.) ds, tenements, &c., before montioned in s 


lease or deed. 

Premium, ( pre/me-im.) (From L. premium.) Prop: 
erly, a reward or recompense; but it is chiefly used in 
& mercantile sense for the sum of money given to an 
insurer, whether of ships, houses, lives, &c. Also, 
the money paid by a purchaser in excess of the prime 
cost of an article, & sbare in a public company, &c. 
Also, the recompense or prize offered for a specific dis- 
covery, or for success in an enterprise. 

pom /re.) [Corrupted from L. premo- 
mere, to cite.) .Law.) The offence of introducing 
foreign authority into the kingdom and its colonies. 


Prender, ( prén‘diir.) [From L. prehendere, to take 
or clutch.) (Law.) e right of taking a thing before 
it is offered, 

Prenzlau, ( prénz’ & manuf. town of Prussia, p. 


Brandenbarg, on the Ucker, 70 m. N.N.E. of Potsdam. 

Preparation, ( Prp EN rA) From L. prepar 
a making ready.) (Aus. The AE di adjustment 
two notes by the introduction of which a note intended 
to become a discord is heard in the preceding harmony. 

Prepense, (foy [From L. prapensus, weighed be- 
forehand. .) An epithet applied to actions at- 
tended with premeditation and forethomght; whence 
the term malice se. 


Preposition La, tee From L. prepositio, 
from prepono, Y put before. Un A part of speech 
which denotes the relations between the things signified 

A ro More ba a sentence. 
reroga we, (-ròg'a-tiv.) [From L. prerogativus, 
asked for before.) Literally, any exclusive or peculiar 
right or privilege. The royal or divine prerogative is 
that special preéminence which is claimed by a sover- 
eign, not only over all his subjects, but over the ordi- 
nary course of the common law, in virtue of his regal 
dignity as assumed to be inherited direct from God. 

Presburg, (prósboorg, (anc. Posonium,) a city of 
Hungary, of which kingdom it was formerly the cap., 
on the Danube, 34 m. 8.8.E. of Vienna. The Austrian 
emperors are crowned here as kings of Hungary. Its 
manufactures comprise silk and woollen goods, tobacco, 
leather, liqueurs, &c. Pop. 46,544. 

Presbyopia, (préz-be-o'pe-ah.) (From ke tease 
old, and óps, an eye.) (Med.) That defect of vision by 
which objecta that are near are seen confusedly, but 
those at a distance more distinctly. It proceeds from 
various causes, but generally from too great flatness in 
the crystalline humor, and is common among aged 
persons. 

Presby ter, be-tür.) m Gr. presbyteros, liter- 
ally, an elder.) (Eccl. Hist.) Among the early Chrise 
tians, an elder, or one who had the spiritual charge of 
& congregation, and exercised a general superinten- 
dence over religious matters. The word is derived from 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, where it 
generally is understood to mean ruler or governor. It 
was a title of office and dignity — not of age—and, in 
this sense, persons whose office would seem to be in all 

ts the same as that of bishops, are sometimes 
styled P. in the New Testament. t 

Presbyterian Church, (-tere-dn.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
A Christian Church which, in its polity, holds to the 
equality of all ministers or “ presbyters,” and rejects all 
prelates, under the authority of a govt. constituted like 
that of the U. States; and, in contine, to om to the 
theological system known as Reformed, nistic, or 
Augustinian. The name is derived from the Greek word 
presbyteros, an elder, which expreases the system of 
church-government by presbyteries or associations of 
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teaching and ruling elders. ‘The presbytery, or associa- 
tion of ministers (and elders) is the leading judiciary. 
The whole care of the flock is committed to leaching 
elders and ruling elders. The two classes of the elders 
are of equal authority in all ecclesiastical bodies. A 
series of judications rising one above another secures to 
each church the watch and care of its appropriate judi- 
catories, and to the whole body an efficient system of 
review and control. Though there may be much diver- 
sity in the numes of tho several judicatories, as well as 
in the minuter details of arrangement, yet any church 
embodying the above principies is strictly & Presbyte- 
rian church. The Church of Scotland, which was the 
other of the P. Church in the U. States, may be said to 
ave had its remote origin in the first introduetion of 
the principles of the ormation iùto that country 
e@bout 1527. In 1684, Francis Mackenzie, a P. clergy- 
man, who came to this country from Ireland, organized 
a church at Snow Hill, Maryland. From this begin- 
ning has vine, rg toe denomination which at the 
resent day in U. 8. is divided into 259 presbyteries, 
neludimg 4,238 ministers and 895,997 communicants.— 
IL. The P. (South) had in 1869, when it united with the 
P. C, 55 presbyteries, 840 ministera, and 82,014 com- 
municants, —11I. The Cumberland Presbyterians sepa- 
rated from the main body in 1810. They maintain — 
1. That neither election nor reprobation is absolute, but 
that Christians aro elected in consideration of their vol- 
untary obedience, and that the wicked are reprobated 
because of their voluntary rejection of Christ. Z. That 
Christ tasted death for every man. 3. That all dying 
in infancy are saved through Christ and the sanctifying 
agency of the Holy Spirit, 4. That the Holy Spirit 
operates on all men iu such a manner that they might 
be saved; and that the reason why the influence of the 
Spirit is effectual in one case and not in another, de- 
pends, not on the mode or extent of the operation, but 
on the disposition and conduct of the individual moved 
upon. The denomination esses 99 presbytaries, about 
1,500 ministers, and 130, commnnicants. The total 
number of members attached to the various P. churches 
in tbe U, S. in 1894 was 1,270,380 

Presbytery,(prizbetür-e) [From Gr. presbyterion, 
an assembly of elders.) (Eccl) In the Presbyterian 
Church, a body or council of elders, 

Prescot, (próskot,) à manuf. town of England, co. Lan- 
caster, 8 m. E.N.E. of Liverpool. . 18,197. 

IPres'cott, Wituam Hicxtina, a distinguished Ameri- 
can historian, B. at Salem, Mass., 1796. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1814, and entered upon the study of the 
law, which, however, after his return from a course of 
European travel, he abandoned for the pursuits of lit- 
erature, Despite his sufferings from impaired vision — 
through the total loss of one eye, and or, e weakness 
in the other —he entered with ardor upon the study of 
the Spanish L e and literature —studies which 
gave to the world in course of years, a serios of histori- 
cal works of the highest class; The History of Ferdi- 
mand and Isabella (1837); Conquest of Merico (1843); 
Conquest of Peru (1801); and the History of the Reignof 
Philip (3 vols., 1855-8), a work he did not live to 
complete. D. 1859. 

Prescott, in Arizona Ter., a town, seat of the territo- 
rial govt., and C. of Yavapai co.; N. Lat. 549 7’, W. Lon. 
112° 20, It is in the centre of a rich gold-mining dist. 
—In Canada, prov, Ontario, a N.E. county, b. on Ot- 
tawa river; area, 475 square miles; capital, L'Original. 
—A town in Grenville county, 112 miles south-west of 


Montreal, 

Prescription, ( pre-skrip’shiin.) [From L. prescriptio, 
from prescribo, I write before.) ) Law.) T igat and 
title to a thing grounded upou a continued possession. 
P. is negative, when it relates to realty or corporeal here- 
ditamenta; positive, when to incorporeal hereditaments. 
1t M attire when it is in à man and his ancestors; if 
it is in right of a particular estate, it is termed P. in que 
estate, P. supposes a grant, and therefore can exist with 
regard to thoso things only which can pass by grant. 
In almost all the States there are express statute pro- 
visions regulating the doctrine of P. Generally, an un- 
interrupted possession of 20 years is required for the 
acquisition of real rights.—( Med.) The formula of a 
remedy for a disease, and the manner of using it, as 
given by a physician. 

NEM MM (préz-en-ta'sháün.) [From L. preesenta- 
tio, a placing before.) (Ecol. Law.) The act of a patron 
offering his clerk to the bishop, to be instituted in a 
benefice of his gift. An advowson is the right of P. A 
patron may revoke his 7* before institution, but mot 

redeat 
resentment, (ment) [From L. presento, I 
place before.] (Lew.) An information by the jury in 
&court, before a judge who has jurisdiction in the matter. 
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Properly spenking, it is the notice taken by the gread 
ury, of their own kuowledge, without any bill of ine 
ictment at the suit of the government, of any offence, 

nuisance, libel, &c. —(O»m.) The production of a prom: 
issory note or bill of exchange to the party on whom it 
is drawn, for his acceptance (if it be a bill of exchange), 
or to the person bound to pay either, for payment 
thereof. 

Presents, ( préz'ents. From L. presentas literas, the 
writing under notice.] (Zaw.) A phrase used in draw 
ing up & deed of eonveyance, lease, mortgage, &c., 
which reads * Know all men by these presents ;" that 
is, by the writing itself prenien. 

Present Tense, (pr tènz.) [From L. presens.] 
(Gram.) That tense or form of a verb which expresses 
an action or being in the present time, as “I am wait 
ing;" or something that exists at all times, as * Knowl- 
edge is supreme over ignorance ;” or which expresses 
general truths, traite, or habitudes; as, dogs bark, 
ghips sail, children ery, &c. 

President, (prés'e-dént.) [From L. prasideo, Y sit 
foremost.] An officer appointed to preside over a cor- 
poration, company, or assembly of men ; to keep order, 
manage their concerns, or regulate their proceedings, 
Also, an officer appointed or clected to govern a prov- 
ince or territory, or to administer the government of a 
nation. A Vice-President is one who is second in author- 
ity to the P., and performs the duties of P. when the 
latter is disabled or absent. — (Am. Pol.) The supreme 
executive officer of the United States of America is 
styled president. The qualifications required of a per- 
son raised to this dignity are, to be a natural-born citi- 
zen of the age of 35 years, and to have resided 14 years 
within the States. The election is by electoral colleges 
in every State. "These colleges contain, in each State, 
a number of electors equal to all the senators and re 
resentatives of that State in Congress. ‘The colleges in 
each State vote by ballot for n F’. (and at the same time 
for a vice-P.); and the votes of all the electors, taken 
in this manner, are counted by the P. of the Senate; 
if in this numeration any person is found to have an 
absolute majority of votes, he is duly elected; if not, 
the election is made by the House of Representatives 
between the three persons having the highest number ; 
in which case the votes are taken by States, and a ma- 
jority of all the States is necessary to constitute a 
choice. Should the P. die during his term of office, he 
is succeeded by the vice-P. In his legislative capacity, 
the P. has the power of approving bills sent to him 
after passing both Houses of Congress, or of returning 
them to the house in which they originated with his 
objections annexed, In the latter case, the bill must 
be reconsidered by that house ; and if, on reconsidera- 
tion, it obtain a majority of two-thirds in both housea, 
it passes into a law. In his executive capacity, he is 
commander-in-chíef of the army and navy of the Union, 
and of the State militias when called into the service 
of the Union ; he has the power of reprieving and par- 
doning except in cases of impeachment; he bas power 
to make treaties, with the consent of the Senate (by a 
majority of two-thirds); he nominates ambassadors, 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not vested elsewhere by the Constitution, but all nomi- 
nations are subjected to the approval of the Senate, 
The P. holds his office for the term of four years. 

Presque Isle, (présk il) in Michigan, Lower Penine 
sula, a N.E. co., washed by Lake Huron; area, 700 eq. 


m. 

Press, (prés) [From L. presso, I squeeze together.) 
(Mech. Any machine or apparatus by which things 
are compressed, or made close and compact, 


Press’ »( .) [From press, and gang, a bod 

etam] (Pg. list. ) Formerly, a detachment of seg 

officer, empowered to 
impress men into the navy in time of war and scarcity 
of sailors. 

Pressure, ( présh'yür.) [From L. , compressed. | 
(Statics.) A force counteracted by another force, se 
that no motion is produced. When a body is laid on an 
horizontal table, its weight will be counteracted by the 
resistance of the table; this resixtance is a pressure. 
A pressure tending to compress the body on which it 
acts is termed a thrust when applied from without, and 
a reaction when called into existence by a thrust, When 
a body is acted on by two equal and opposite pressures 
which tend to produce elongation, each is termed a 
strain or tension, the former term being usod when the 
body is inflexible, the latter when it is flexible. Thus 
we speak of the sirain of a tie beam and the tension of 


a cord. 
Press'-work, (-wiirk.) (Printing.) The ration of 
taking impressions from type hy means of the press, ag 


PRE 


distinguished from , or the arrangement of 


the es pe previous to their entering the press. 
Prest ev Pe A vt ma, .) [It., very y quick.) .] (Mue.y 
= most gone degree known in m composi- 


Presto, (prérto.) [Et quick.] (Mus) A direction to 
play a certain part or passuge in a rapid lively manner. 

Preston, ( pris'tün,) an important manuf. borough of 
— co. ye om the Ribble, 28 m. N.E. of 
Liver; 

Prestor, rin We Vo Và pinia, a N.E. co., b. by Pennsylva- 
nia and Maryland; area, 600 squero miles; Capital, 
Kingwood. 

Pres tonburg, (Durg) in Kentucky, a village, capital 
of Floyd coanty, 120 miles E.S E. of Lexington. Near 
it, January 7, 1862, Col. Garfield, at the head of 3,000 
National troops, routed 2,500 Confederates under Gen. 
Marshall. 

Presumption, (presüm'shün.) [From L. presumo, 
I take for granted Tes The taking for granted 
the truth of a certain state of facts by the common cus- 
tom of law. 

P. Evidence, (-ziim’tiv.) pes deriv.] 

hat evidence which is derived from circum- 
stances that necessarily or usually attend a fact, as dis- 
tinct from direct evidence or positive proof. — P. Heir. 
See Herr 

Pretence, ( pretins’.) [From L. pretensus, an assump- 
tion.) (Her.) An escutcheon of P. is a small shield 
placed in tie Sragi of the field of a larger coat of 


arms or escutcheo 
Pretender, (preiznd'r) (Eng. Hist.) An epithet 
lanoverian party upon the 


bestowed by the Whig or 
son and n of James IL, on account of their 
retensions to the English crown. The latter, Prince 


les Edward Stuart, was commonly called the Young 


Pretender. 
gre epar ( pre-tür-Em-pür' fékt.) 
imperfectus, incomplete.) aram: 
faaie np tense which is expressive ded 
being ed on ata time past; as, I was reading; — 
it is also often called the imperfect tense. 

Preterite, (pretür-it.) (From L. preteritus, ed] 
(Gram.) The tense whieh expresses an action perfectl 
past or finished, but without a specification of time; as 
scripsi, I have written. it is called aieo the perfect 
tense. 

Preterition, ( pretür-ish'ün.) [From L. præteritio, a 
passing over.] (Rhket.) A figure by which, while pre- 
tending to pass over anything, we make a summary 
mention of it; as, ^I will not say the prince is noble, 
or that he isas learned as he is accomplished," &c. The 
most artful praises are those bestowed by way of P. — 
(Law.) A testator’s omission of some one of "his heirs 
entitled to æ share in the succession. 

Preteritive, ( pre-tür'e-tiv.) (Gram.) A term applied 
to verbs nsed mainly or aM rebut in the past tense. 
Preternatural, (-ndt'ü-rdt. 

than, and mafwralis, natural. 

events in the physical world which are deemed extraor- 
dinary, but not miraculous; in distinction from events 
which are which cannot be produced by 
physical laws or powers, and must therefore be due to 
the direct intervention of a superior Being. 

Prete €t, (-pür'fékt.) (From L. preter, beyond, 
and perfectus, yino (Gram.) An spines equiva- 
lent to preterite ; applied to the tense of verbs which 
prem action or being absolutely past; as, dece: I 
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Prichard, Jaxa Cowrzs, ( 'drd,) an eminent 
English scientist, B. at Ross, 1785; p. 1848. His princi- 
pal works are Researches imtb the Physical History of 
Mankind ya ed., 5 vols., 1949); The Natural History of 
Man (1843) and The Diseases of the Nervous System 
FE (prik’l.) [A.S. priccle.] (Bot.) A hard PME 
cal sharp elevation of the epidermis: hence, vro 
fur with prickles, as the stem of a rose. — ( ) 
An acuminate € om a fish or other animal. 


Prickly Pear, ( (Bot.) See Opuntia. 
Pride of Ind Take ty” ) (Bot) See Meuaces. 
Priego, ( pre-a'go, 


a manuf. town of Spain, p. Cordova; 

36 m. S.E. of the city of Cordova. . 15,500, 

Priessnitz, ViNcENz, ( prees'nitz,) founder of the sys- 
tem of hydropathy, or “cold-water cure," was B. at 
Gräüfenberg, Austrian Silesia, 1799. In that city he 
opened am institution in 1826, to which resorted great 
"rud of individuals from all parts of Europe. B. 


Priest, (pres) (From Gr. presbyteros, an elder.) Ae 
cording to the modern acceptation of the word, 1 per- 
son who is set apart or consecrated to the ministry 
of the Gospel. In its more general sense, the word in- 
cludes all orders of the e d duly licensed according 
to tlie forms and rules of respective denomination 
of Christians; but Protestants aré accustomed to apply 
the word more especially to clergymen of the Romam 
Catholic persuasion, — In the days of Moses, the office 
of priest was restricted to tho tribe of Levi. The prieat- 
hood consisted of three orders, the high-priest, the 

sis, and the Leviles ; and the office was made heredi- 
tary in the family of Aaron. — Among pagans, priests 
were persons whose appropriate business was to offer 
sacrifices and perform other sacred rites. 

Priestley, Joszrs, ( préstle,)) an English chemist and 
natural philosopher, B. near Leeds in 1733. He early 
became a dissenting minister, and afterward a tutor im 
the famous school at Warrington. In 1767 he published 
a History of Electricity, encouraged thereto by Dr. 
Franklin; amd became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
the same year. Later he discovered oxygen,and nitrous 
and muriatic gases; as also the effect of respiration on 
the blood, and the tendency of vegetable life to restore 
to vitiated air its es Rata end ie In 1772-4 he 
published Institutes and Revealed Religion; 
and, later, incurred des public hostility by his hetero- 
dox views regarding Christianity, that he was obliged 
to emigrate to the U. States, where he p. in 1804, 

Priests of the Mission, or Lazarists, (Lizde- 
ists.) (Eccl. Hist.) A oe of priests established 
at Paris in 1629) by St. Vincent de Paul, for imparting 
spiritual instruction to the poor. They take the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, aud extended their 
labors to the U. States in 1817, in "which country they 
have abe. 12 houses 


Prim, ( (prim. (Bot.) See LIGUSTRUM. 
Pri ee dp M oe ee varo 
eral and statesman, B. in Cate- 
lonia, 18] 1814. e € the Progresis 


tea party against Es- 
partero in 1843, and in 1860 command division of the 
army in the war against Morocco, in which he greatly 
distinguished himself. In 1861-2, he held command of 
the Spanish contingent to the allied foree which in- 
vaded Mexico; and, in 1868, led the revolutionists who 
deprived Isabel of the Spanish crown; after whose 
abdication he became minister of war, commander-in- 
chief, and virtual dictator of the kingdom. In 1871 he 
acted with Serrano im conferring the crown of Spaim 
upon Amadeus of Savoy. Assassinated in the same 


Preterpts lect, (-ploo'piir-fekt.) L: præ- | _ year. 

aperi more, and perfectus; comp MO (@ram.) | Primaey, ( pri/ma-s.) (From L. primatus, belonging 
7". el designating the tense of verbs which ex- e the first.) (Eccl) The office, station, or dignity of 
presses action or g past, prior to another past event rimate, or metropolitan archbishop ; that is to say, 

or time; as, I had written. m chief dignitary of a national church. 
Prevariestion, (-r-eka'shün.) [L. prrvericafio, ma-do ( pre^mah-dàn/nah.) [It., leading lady.] 
from prevericor, Ps walk crookedly.) deviation from gin The chi. — s in an opera or oratorio. 
the plain path of truth and fair dealing; a shuffling or | Primâ-fatte, ( she-e.) [L.,at first sight.) 
wibbling to evade the truth of the disclosure of truth, (Law.) The -facie rrp Aea of a fact, signifies sueh 
Ertasi, re abr (Heroic Hist.) The son of Laome-|  evidenee as is sufficient to establish the fact, unless re- 

t king of Troy. Homer has introduced him | butted. 


Fuss mpi in the Iliad, and especially near the end of 
the poem, where ho visits the tent of Achilles, to rañ- 
som the corpse of his son Hector. He was said to hate 
liaud 50 sons ; and he was killed daring the sack of Troy 
vy Neop N eoptolemns, Aeris: son of rani Py 

Priapus, (pri .) A type of ty, 
the son of Bacchus and V e e and the god of gardens, 
orchards, &e. 

Price Current, (-ki’r'nt.) (Coms.) A published list 
or enumeration of the various articles of merchandise. 
with their prices, the duty (if any) payable on them 
when imported or exported, and the drawbacks occa- 
&ionally allowed upon their exportation, 


Primago, ( .) (formerly called HaT - monse.) 
(Com) A A nny 2A or allowance payable to the 
master and mariners of a ship, by shippers or con- 
signors of goods, for their trouble in loading such 
carge It varies in pied tn aon net l to local 
om, and is usually ad made payable 

along with, the freight. 

Primaries. (Zoül.} See FEATHERS. 

Prim: Assemblies, (pri’ma-re ds-s&m'bleez.) 
( Pol.) assemblies in which all the citizens of a 
state are entitled to be present, and to speak and vote ; 
as distingtished from diets, or reptesentative parliament 
P. A, constituted the characteristic legislative feature 
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ef the old Athenian pottty.—=Primary Colors. (Opt.) Bee] N. Lat. 70°, W. Lom. 665.— Prince Recent INL? aficgge 
Coi 


LOR. 

Primate. (Ecl) See PRIMACY. 

Primaticcio, Francesco, ( pre-mah4it'cho,) an Italian 
painter and architect of the Bolognese School, », 1490; 
D. 1570. 

Prime, m.) [From L. primus, the first.) (Eccl) 
In the ity Soke Church, de first canonical hour, or 
that which follows lauds. — ( Calisthenics.) In fencing, 
the point of the principal guards. —P. of the Moon. ( Ast.) 
The aspect of the new moon, duriug three days after 
her change. —P. Moves. (Phys.) The sources whence mo- 
tive-power is obtained; as steam, electro-magnetism, 
&c. —P. Numbers. (Arith.) Numbers which cannot be 
divided by any whole number greater than unity, or 
less than themselves; thus 5, 7, &c. They are termed 
prime because they may be conceived to exist before 
those formed from them by multiplication, and which 
are said to be composite. Numbers are said to be prime 
to each other when they have no common measure other 
than 1.— P. Vertical. (Ast.) The vertical circle of the 
sphere which intersects the meridian at right angles, 
and passes through the E. aud W. points of the horizon. 

Primer, (prim'ŭr.) (Typog.) See TYPE. 

Priming, ( prim'ing.) In L. primus.) Mq en) The 
first batch of color laid on canvas, or on a building, 
wall, &c.—(Steam-Engin.) The spray with which wet 
steam is charged in the boilers and cylinders of steam- 
engines, Minute particles of water after being carried 
into the cylinder, collect in a body, and thus obstruct- 
ing the passage of the piston, cause a considerable loss 
of steam-power. 

Primitive, (prím'etiv.) [From L. primitivus, the 
earliest.] (Gram.) A root or original word in a lan- 

age, — in contradistinction to ive ; thus, God 
a primitive, godly a derivative. 

Primogeniture, -mojeén'e-tir.) [From L. primo- 

qot first-born.) (Law.) The law of the first-born, 
n its application (a8 in some countries) to the inheri- 
tance of descendible honors and the enjoyment of en- 
tailed estates. 

Prim’rose. (Bot) See PRIMULACEX. 

Primula, (Bo.) See PRIMULACEAR. 

Primulacee, ( se-e.) [From L. primus, first 
—to indicate the early opening of the flewers in some 
specie) (Bot.) An O. of herbaceous plants, all. Cor- 
tusales, having usually opposite, frequently radical, ex- 
stipulate leaves, and flowers on single or umbellate 
scapes. The Primroses, gen. Primula, are deservedly 
favorites, the Bird’s Eye tErimula farinosa), the Chinese 
Primrose (Primula sinensis), and many other species, 
being among the finest of our garden plants. 

Prince, (prinz.) (From L. princeps, the chief.) Gen- 
erally, a title accorded to sovereign rulers; in a more 
restricted sense, a title of honor given to any male 
member of a royal family. 

Prince Edward Island, (i/dnd,) an island of 
N. America, in the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence, belonging 
to Canada and separated by Northumberland Strait 
from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia on the W. and 
8.; bet. N. Lat. 469-479, W. Lon. 629-649. Area, 2,173 
sq. m. Generally undulating in surface, and well- 
wooded and watered, it possesses an excellent soil, pro- 
ductive of the cereals, especially oats in great quanti- 
ties. Horses are largely reared and exported. Coal and 
sandstone constitute the chief minerals, and ship-build- 
ing the staple mechanical industry. It is divided into 
3cos. Cap. Charlotte Town. Discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1497, and first settled by the French, it became 
&n English colony in 1758, and received its present 
name (after Edward, Duke of Kent, father of Queen 
Victoria) in 1800. . 93,338. 

Prince Edward, (-d'würd,) in Canada W. a S.E. 
co., washed by Lake Ontario; area, 330 sq. m.; €. Pic- 
ton. op. 20,336. — In Virginia, a B. central co.; area, 
800 sq. m. ; C. Prince Edward Court-House. 

Prince George, (Jjórj,) in Maryland, a 8. co., on the 
Virginian frontier, and separated by the Potomac from 
the Dist. of Columbia; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Upper Marl- 
borough.—In Virginia, a S.E. co.; area, 300 sq. m.; C. 
Prince George Court-House. 

Prince Leopold, (-l<o-pdld,) in Brit. America, an 
island at the W. extremity of Barrow Strait; N. Lat. 
74° 5’, W. Lon. 90°. 

Prinee of Wales Archi Vago, a up of 
islands in Alaska, lying bet. N. Lat, 649 25. 30’, and 
W. Lon. 1329-1349, 

Prince of Wales Islands, a cluster in Torres’ 
Strait, off the N.E. coast of Australia, at the N.E. en- 
trance to the Gulf of Carpentaria: 8. Lat. 10° 20’, B. 
Lon. 144°. 

Prince Reger t Bay, (-re'jčnt-,) an inlet of Brit. 
America, in Baffin's Bay, on the W. coast of Greenland ; 


a water- bet. Barrow Strait and the Golf a, 
Boothia, bet. N. Lat. 729-749, and W, Lon. 889-969. 
Prince’s Feather. (Ho) See AMARANTACES. 
Princess Anne, (prin'sés,) in Virginia, a 8.K. co.; 
washed by the Atlantic and Ghesapeate Bay ; area, 420' 
. m. ; C. Princess Anne Court-House. 
Princeton, (prinztün,) in Jlhwois, a twm C. of 
Bureau county, 109 m. W.S.W. of Chicagoi—In 
a thriving town, capital of Gibson county, 25 miles & 
of Vincennes —In New Jersey, a borough’ of Meroert 
county, 10 miles N.E. of Trenton, with a €ellege, one 
of the best of American educational instituticwr of. the 
highest class. 
Prince William, (-wil'ydm,) in Virginia, a N.£.co:. 
on the Maryland border; area, 325 sq. m ; C. Breater 


ville. 

Prince William Henry's Island,70 m. in cir- 
cuit, lies in the Pacific Ocean, in S. Lat. 1° 32’, E. Lon. 
149° 30/, 

Prince William Sound, an inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, in Alaska, bet. N. Lat. 609-619 20’, W. Lon. 146°- 
1489. It contains a number of islands. 

sro ( wena) (From L. principalis, origi- 
naL) (Com.) The sum due or lent, so called in opposi- 
tion to interest. —(Law.) The absolute perpetrator of 
a crime is called a principal in the first degree ; a princi- 
palin the second ee is one who is present aiding and 
abetting; distinguished from accessory. 

Principality, (prin-se-pdl'e-te.) [From E. Eat; prira 
cipalitas, belonging to a prince.] The territory ruled by 
a prince, or that which confers a princely title; as, the 
bes es of Wales. 

Principato-Citeriore, (prin-che-pah'to-che-ta-re-o% 
ra,) a p. of 8. Italy, washed by the Mediterranean, saw» 
b. E. by Potenza. Area, 2,400 sq. m. Surface mouw- 
tainous; soil fertile. C. Salerno. . 528,256. — P- 
ULTERIORE, a p. of 8. Italy, b. 8. by the above-named 
prov., N. by Capitanata and part of Molise. Area, 1,800 
4. m. Surface mountainous. C. Avellino. Pop. 356,621. 

Principle, (prin'se-pl.) [From L. principium.) Gen- 
erally, the origin, source, or primordial sense or sub- 
stance of anything. Scientifically, a truth admitted 
either without proof, or considered as having been be- 
fore proved. Ethically, that which is believed, and 
serves as a rule of action or tbe basis of a system ; as, 
the principles of morality. 

Printing, ( print'ing. Tiro It. imprenta, an impres- 
sion.] e art of ng impressions from woodem 
blocks, metal types, or piatos, upon paper, silk, calico, er 
any other substance. It is that very important art 

meaus of which copies of books are multiplied, and 

consequently kaowiedqu and science diffused among 
mankind, It is understood to have been practised af 
least fifty years before the Christian era, in China; bue 

Chinese P. differs essentially from European, and the 

merit of rendering the art truly valuable to the huma 

race belongs to him who first introduced movable types. 

In their earliest essays, Guttenberg and Faust, at Mentz, 

used wooden blocks, on which the letters were cut 

in the Chinese manner; and from the specimens that 
remuin, it appears that they impressed only one side 
of the paper, and then pasted the blank faces of every 
two leaves together, to form but one, with print on 
either side. About the year 1450, they used single let- 
ters of wood ; and at length, letters of metal. This last 
great invention is generally attributed to Schæfer, fi rst 
the servant, and afterwards the partner and son-in-law, 
of Faust. As the Gothic or German letters, used in 
the earliest P., were such a complete fac-simile of 
the manuscripts which they copied, at the present day 
it often requires the aid of chemistry to determine 
whether a given volume is manuscript or a production 
of the press; particularly as the ornamental letters and 
the borders were filled in by hand, after the book was 
printed. The Roman type was first introduced by 

Sweynhein and Paunartz, at Rome; and the Italic by 

Aldus. The earliest complete Greek work was a xram- 

mar of that language, printed at Milan in 1476. The 

Pentateuch, which appeared in 1482, was the first work 
rinted in the Hebrew character; and the earliest 
nown Polyglott Bible — Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldnic, 

Greek, Latin — issued from the prees of Genoa in 1516. 

The art of P. was first introduced into England by 

William Caxton, who established a press in West- 

minister, some time betweon 1471 and 1474. The 

workmen by whom the art of P. is performed form 
two distinct branches: — 1. Compositors, who range 
and dispose the letters into words. lige, pages, and 
sheets; and 2. , who apply the ink and take 
off the impressions. Until a comparatively recent 
parios, the P. press was formed chiefly of wood ; and 
ar the first essentia] modification of it the world is 
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Indebted to Earl Stanhope. The Stanhope press is com- 
posed entirely of iron; the table on which the types 
rest, and the platen (or surface which produces the 
impression), are made perfectly level; a beautiful com- 
bination of levers is added to give motion to the screw, 
causing the platen to descend with increasing force, 
till it reaches the type, when a very great power is ob- 
tained. Various other iron presses, more or less upou the 
principle of the “Stanhope,” with such improvements 
as time and further experience suggested, were sunge- 
quently made; among which the ingenious inventions 
of Clymer, Ruthven, Cogger, and Cope deserve to be 
mentioned. They e altogether, constructed on the 
principle of a reci; ing, not a continual motion; and it 
is a remarkable fact that from the invention of P. to the 
year 1793, a period of nearly 300 years, no important 
improvement was introduced into this art. A new era 
had, however, arrived, when the demands for prompt 
circulation of political intelligence required powers of 

P. newspapers beyond the reach of the most expedi- 

tious ewe presswork; and at length the automatic P. 

machine struggled into existence. A mere outline of 

the improvements which have taken place since the 
commencement of the present rà would occupy 
many pages. The great triumph in the art has, how- 
ever, been the introduction of cylindrical machinery. 

The suggestion of this important change belongs to W. 
Nicholson ; but the first working machines were erected 

by Künig, a Saxon, who was engaged for several years in 
England in bringing his contrivances to perfection; and, 
at length, the reader of the * Times" was told, on Nov., 
1814, that he held in his hand a newspaper printed by 
machinery, and by the power of steam. This machine 
po 1,100 impressions per hour, and subsequent 

mprovements raised the number to 1,800. The next 
machine, also by Künig, was one that printed both sides 
of the sheet, by conveying it from one cylinder to an- 
other. This was made in 1815, and printed 1,000 sheets 
on both sides per hour. In the same year Cowper ob- 
tained a patent for curving stereotype plates, for the 
purpose of fixing them on a cylinder. These machines, 
though only adapted for stereotype P., first showed the 
best method of furnishing, distributing, and applyiug 
the ink by rollers. But it was reserved for an Ameri- 
can inventor to make the first successful ty pe-revolv- 
ing machine. In 1847, Mr. Hoe, of New York, succeeded 
in perfecting his widely-known machine. In Hoe's 
machines the types are placed upon an horizontal cylin- 
der of about six and a half feet in diameter. When put 
in motion, this hi bee with the types thereon, is in 
succession carried to the corresponding horizontal im- 
pression-cylinders, where the sheets take the image 
of the letters, which, by a number of ingenious move- 
ments, have been previously covered with ink. The 10- 
cylinder presses, such as are used in America and Lon- 
don by the leading journals, strike off 15,000 impres- 
sions per hour. When this wonderful press was in- 
ven it was thought that the perfection of rapidity 
in the printing art been ed. The Hoe press 
is calculated to work off one side of the paper at a 
time; and efforts were made su uently, as before, to 
devise a machine which would work both sides at once. 
The result is the celebrated Walter press, used by the 
London Times, which prints from 10,000 to 15,000 sheets 
per hour; also, a new press invented in Paris, of about 
equal speed ; and, lastly, the press invented by William 
Bullock of Philadelphia, which prints from 10,000 to 
16,000 copies of a journal by the hour, both sides at 
once, and feeds itself from rolls of paper, from which 
about 10,000 perfect copies per hour of a newspaper are 
printed automatically, aud delivered ready cut up, so 
that 2 men can do the work which 12 men used to be 
required to do, See Type. 

Prior, (pri’ér.) (L. superior.) (Ecc) The superior 
of a convent of monks; or the next in dignity to an 
abbot when there is one. 

Prior, Marraew, an English poet, B. in Dorset, 1664; 
D. 10/21. His poems are chiefly remarkable for their 
airy vivacity of style and smoothness of versification. 

Prism, ( prizm.) [From Gr. prisma, a seeing.] (Geom.) 
A solid whose upperand lower sides are equal and simi- 
lar figures, and whose lateral surfaces are plane l- 
lelograms. If the bases are triangular, it is called a 
triangular P.; if square, a quadrangular P. A right P. 

has its sides perpendicular to its ends; an oblique P. is 

that of which the two sides are oblique to the ends. — 

(Opt.) A triangular-shaped piece of glass or other 

transparent medium with polished surfaces. 'The sec- 

tion may be either a right angle, an equilateral, or un 
isosceles triangle. The equilateral and isosceles prisms 
are employed for effecting the prismatic decomposition 
ef light. When a ray of light falls obliquely upon one 
of ite refracting surfaces, it passes through and emerges 
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at the opposite face, suffering at its ingress and egress 
two refractions in the same direction, whereby, unless 
the light be homogeneous, the ray is spread out into 
its component colors, forming a spectrum. 
Prismatic Colors. (Phys.) See CoLon. 
Pristina, ( prees-te/nah,) a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia, 42 m. N.N.W. of Uskup. Pop. 12,000. 
Privateer, ( fewest [From L. privatus, pertain- 
ing to an individual.) A ship of war owned and 
equipped by private persons at their own expense, but 
authorized by the government to seize or plunder the 
vessela of an enemy. "The owners of privateers must 
bind themselves not to violate the stipulations of 
treaties made by their government, and not to misuse 
their prisoners. A ship fitted out and acting as a pri- 
vateer without being licensed or commissioned by gov- 
ernment, is a pirate. 
Privative, (priva-tiv) [From L. privativus, that 
which is deficient.] (Gram.) That prefix attached to 
a word which changes its signification and gives to it 
s LOGRAR sense ; as, a in Greek, and un and iu in Eng- 


Privet, ( privit.) (Bot.) See LIGUSTRUM. 

Privilege, ( priv'e-lj.) [From L. privilegium — privus, 
separate, and lez, alaw.] (Law.) Some peculiar bene- 
fit granted to certain persons or places, contrary to the 
usual course of the law, or beyond the advantages en- 
joyed by other citizens. 

Privy Council, ( priv’e kown'sil.) [From Fr. privé, 
private.] (English Pol) An executive body, with 
whose assistance the Crown issues proclamations, 
which, if not contrary to law, are binding on the sub- 


ject. y 

Priv’y Seal. [Same deriv.) (Eng. Pol. A seal af- 
fixed, by the Lord-Keeper of the Privy Seal, to instru- 
ments which afterwards pass the Great Seal.— The 
word Privy Seal is also used elliptically for the person 
intrusted with the privy seal; he is the fifth great offi- 
cer of state in England, and a member of the cabinet. 

Prize-money,(priz) (Law.) The proceeds of the 
capture of an enemy's vessel, or any lawful prize, di- 
visible among the captors in ratios corresponding with 
their degree of place and authority. 

Proa, (proah. (Naut.) A vessel used in the South 
Seas, with the head and stern exactly alike, but with 
the sides differently formed; that intended for the lee 
side being flat, the other rounded. 

Probability, ( prób-a-bil'ete.) [From L. probabilis, 
susceptible of proof.) That state of a question which 
falls short of moral certainty, but inclines the mind to 
receive it as the truth. Demonstration produces cer- 
tain knowledge, and probability opinion. 1f the chance 
that a thing may happen is less t the chance that it 
may not happen, it is said to be probable; and the 
methods of obtaining the numbers which express these 
variable chances constitute what is termed the science 
of probabilities. — As applied to human life, P. is found- 
ed on tables of mortality, and serves as the foundation 
of societies which, for certain annual premiums, varied 
according to age, Ác., undertake to pay certain sums 
to the executors of the party whose life is insured. 

Probate, ( pro'iàt.) (From L. probo, I prove.) (Law.) 
The official proof of the genuineness and validity of a 
will; or the exhibition of the wi)! to the proper officer, 
and such other proceedings as the law prescribes as pre- 
liminary to its being carried into effect by the executor. 

Problem, ( prób/lém.) [L. problema.] (Logic.) A propo- 
sition that appears neither absolutely true nor false, 
and consequently may be asserted either in theaffirma- 
tive or negative.—(Alg.) A question or proposition 
which requires something unknown to be investigated, 
and the truth demonstrated. — ( Geom.) A proposition 
in which some operation or construction is required ; 
as to bisect a line or an angle, &c. 

Proboscis, ( pro-bóssis.) (From Gr. pro, and bosco, I 

feed.) (Zool) The trunk or snout of an elephant, 
being a prolongation of the nose. — The oral instru- 
ment of the Diptera, — The oral apparatus of certain 
gasteropods, which is so long as to be capable of being 
protruded to some distance from the body. The mouth 
is at the end. 

Probus, MARCUS AURELIUS, ( pro'bùs,) a Roman empe- 
ror, B. at Sirmium, 235 a. D. After serving with distinc- 
tion under Valerian, he received command of the 
legions in the East, and was elected emperor by the 
army in 276. After defeating the Germans in Gaul, he 
was assassinated during a mutiny of his troops in . 

Proceeds, (pro-sédz.) [From L. procedo, I am taken 
Trom.) ( ont The sum, amount, or value of goods or 
securities sold, or converted into money ; as, the pro- 

ceeds of a bill of exchange. 

Procellaridg, ( pro-scl-ldr'e-de.) e 1T- riae 
a beuvy gale.) (ZoU.) The Petrel -, Q. Natatores, 
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comprising swimming-birds Which have the bill more 
or leas re iri emireued. deeply grooved, and ap- 
pearing as if formed of several distinct parts; and nos- 
trils opening from distinct tubes. They are all oveanic. 
The Fulmar Petrel, Procellaria glacialis, of the North 
Atlantic, is a bird about the size of a duck, gray above, 
white beneath, the head and neck pure white, the tail 
white, the bill yellow; the young brownish-gray, The 
Stormy Petrel, Thalassidroma Wilsoni, of the Atlantic, 








Fig. 540. — MARK'S SHEARWATER, 


abt.7 inches long and the wings 6 inches, is the smallest 
of webfooted birds, but is able to contend with the most 
terrific storms. While flying close to the water, they 
project their feet, and thus give the appearance of walk- 
ing upon its surface. The Soothy Shearwater, Puffinus 
fuliginosus, of the Atlantic, and the Mark’s Shearwater, 
Puffinus anglorum (Fig. 540), of tbe coast from New 
Jersey to Labrador, are about 14 inches long, grayish- 
black, the neck mottled with gray, the throat and all 
the under parts white. 

Process, ( pro'sés.) [From L. processus, a going forward.] 
(Law.) e whole course of proceedings in any cause, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ to the end of 
the suit. —(Anat.) Any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of a bone. 

Procida, GiovANNI DA, ( pro-che'dah,) an Italian patriot, 
B. at Salerno, 1225. He conspired against Charles d'An- 
jou nfter the latter had made himself master of Sicily, 
and is said to have incited his countrymen to that mas- 
sacre of the French, in 1282, known in history as The 
Sicilian Vespers. D. 1304. 

Proci'da, a small island of 8. Italy, at the N.W. limit 
of the Bay of Naples; N. Lat. 40° 45’, E. Lon. 959 5’. It 
is separated from the mainland by a channel a mile and 
a half in breadth. Pop. 15,000. 

Proclamation, ( prók-la-ma'shin.) [L.] A public 
notice or declaration of anything in the name of the 
prince or supreme magistrate. To issue a proclamation 
is à prerogative of the Sovereign; and it is binding on 
the subject, so far as it is grounded on, and enforces, 
the laws of the land. 

Proconsul, (-kén’siil.) [L. pro, instead of, and consul, 
aconsul] (Hom. Hist.) A Roman magistrate sent at 
the close of his consulship (though sometimes without 
his having been consul) to govern a province, with con- 
sular authority. The proconsuls were appoiuted from 
the body of the senate, and their authority expired at 
the end of a year; but it might be prolonged, as was 
done in the case of Cresar. 

Froeumbent, (-kiim’bént.) [From L. 8, 
hanging down.) (Bot.) A term denoting a stem which 
is unable to support itself, and therefore trails along 
the ground, but without sending out roots. adn 

Procuration, ( prók-u-ra'shün.) [L. procuratio, liter- 
ally, the averting by a sacrifice. (Lew.) The instru- 
ment by which a person is empowered to transact the 
affairs of another. 

Procurator, ( prõk-u-ra'tŭr.) [Ly manager.) (Rom. 
Hist.) Under the Roman emperors, an officer sent into 
a province to regulate the public revenues, receive it, 
and dispose of it as the emperor had directed, Such an 
officer was Pontius Pilate in Judæa ; bnt, since the Jews 
were looked upon as a rebellious people, besides his 
authority over the revenue, he was invested with all 
the power of a proconsul, even that of life and death. 

Procyon, ( pro'se-ün.) [From Gr. pro, before, and 
adog.) (Ast) Canis Minoris, a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation of Cunis Minor. 

Produce, (pród'yoos) | [L. produce, Y make.]. In an 
enlarged sense, is what any country yields from labor 
aod national growth; which may serve either for the | 
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use of the inhabitants, or be exported to. foreign coun- 
tries, In a more limited sense, we speak of the produce 
of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, &c.; but, when we allude 
to a work either of nature or art, we use the word pro- 
duction. 

Product, (yród'ükt) [L. productus, formed by pro- 
longation.] (Arith. The number or quantity pro» 
duced by multiplying two or more quw together. 
as 6x4 — 20: 20 is the product required. 

Proem, ( pro’ém.) (From Gr. proóimion.] ( Lit.) Prefatory 
or preliminary observations to a writing or discourse, 

Profession, (pro-fesh'ün.) [L. professio.) A word 
which, when applied to a person's vocation or employ- 
ment, designates nn occupation not merely mechanical. 
We suy, the learned professions; the profession of a 
clergyman, a lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a lec- 
turer, or a teacher. In like manner, We use the word 
professional when speaking o1 literary and scientific 
studies, pursuits, or duties. ` 

Professor, ( pe Ara) [L.] One who pnbtici y 
teaches any science or branch oi learning in a uni- 
versity or college, as a professor of natural history, of 
mathematics, of theology, &c. 

Profile, (pro‘fil.) (From L. pro, and filum, a. thread.] 
(Fine Arts.) The outline of the hnman face:—a &ec- 
tion through the median line. — ( Fort.) A vertical 
section through a work, perpendicular to the face of 
the work. "POT 

Profit an SS, ( profit.) (Onm.) The gain or loss 
arising from goods [if and sold; tie baud of 
which, in book-keeping, is placed on the creditor's side, 
the latter on the debtor's. Net profit is the gain made 
by selling goods at a price beyond what they cost the 
seller, and beyond all costs and charges. 

Prognosis, ( prój-no' sis. ) [Gr. prognosis, a perceiving 
beforehand. (Med.) The method of foretelling the 
event of a disease by particular symptoms. Hence the 
word prognostic, a sign or symptom indicating the way 

s which a ——; will zi or terminate. 
rogramme, ( pro'grám.) From Gr. rogramm 
something written beforehand. Anclently, an edict 
posted in some’ public place. In the modern sense, a 
brief notification of the order to be followed, or the sub- 

jeets embraced, in any public performance or entertain- 


ment. 
Progression, ( ésh’iin.) [L. progressio, a goin 
forwards.] (Ari ) A series d numbers increasing 


or decreasing by a certain law. In ap arithmetical pro- 
gression thag increase or decrease by a common differ- 
ence; thus, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., where the common difference 
is 2 Ina fervet +. they increase by a common 
ratio or multiplier, or decrease by a common divisor ; 
thus, 3, 9, 27, 81, &c., where the common ratio is 3. In 
any three consecutive terms of an harmonical rogres- 
sion, the first is to the third as the difference between 
the first and second is to the difference between the 
second and third.— (Mus.) The succession of chords or 
movements of the parts in harmony. 

Progressive Development, ( Physiol.) See DE- 

Projectiles. ( jékt^ilz.) [From I. 
rojectiles, (projè ? rom L. lectus, thrown 
to a distance.) (Mech. Whena bei b e. verti- 
tically upwards it moves in à straight line, and returns 
to the place from which it started, When, however, 
the direction of projection makes an angle with the ver- 
tical, the body describes a curve. Suppose the direction 
of projection to be horizontal; in order to find the po- 
sition of the body at any time, we must apply the 
second law of motion. Now, the force of gravity will 
draw it as far from the horizontal line of projection in 
a given time when it starts with a certain velocity, as 
when it starts from rest. If, therefore, we mark off on 
a horizontal line the positions which the body would 
occupy at successive intervals of time if gravity did not 
act upon if, and from each of these points draw a ver- 
tical line equal to the space through which a body 
would fall freely up to the instant marked Uy the 
points, and join the extremities of all the lines thus 
drawn, we obtain the path of the projectile. This con- 
struction is precisely that required to draw the curve 
called in geometry a parabola, Hence, if the resistance 
of the air be not taken into account, the path of a pro- 
jectile is a parabola. To determine the greatest height 
to which a projectile will rise, the velocity at starting 
is resolved into two components, one vertical, the other 
horizontal, and the greatest height is formd by dividing 
the square of the vertical velocity by twice the accelera- 
tion of gravity. The range on & horizontal plane is 
found by dividing twice the product of the vertical and 
horizontal velocities by the acceleration of gravity. The 
range of a projectile will be greatest when the angle 
of projection is 459, In this theory the resistance 
of the air has not been taken into account, and this 
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resistance affects the motion so materially as to render 
the parabolic theory nearly useless in practice. The 
path inclines to the earth more rapidly is the case 
with a parabola, hence the range is much less. For 
example, when the velocity is about 2,000 feet, the re- 
sistance of the air is 100 times the weight of the ball, 
and the greatest range, which, according to theory, 
should be 23 miles, is less than 1 mile. | 

Projection, ( projék’shiin.) [From L. projectio.] (Arch.) 
The outward thrust of pillars, coping-stones, &c., be- 
yond the level of a wall or building. —(Geog.) P, OF THE 
SPHERE, a representation of the circles on the surface 
of the sphere, upon a plane surface. There are 3 prin- 
cipal kinds of P.: the stereographic, the orthographic, 
and the gnomonic; and to these may be add the 
globular, on which is founded the construction of the 
globular chart. = 

Prolapsus, ( pro-Idp'süs.) ( Med.) A genus of disease, 
characterized by the sinking of a part through the 
cavity with which it is naturally connected. — 

Prolegomena, ( prol+-go-me’nah.) [Gr., things to be 
spoken of beforehand.] (Li) Prefatory, introductory, 
or preliminary remarks or observations, prefixed to a 
book or Verr kpss) [G bs 

Prole pro-l£y'sis, r. prolepsis, from pro- 
Hii oe T take beforehand.) (Rhet) A figure by 
which the speaker anticipates or prevents objections, 
by alluding to or answering them himself. 

Proleptie, (-Lp'k.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) A term 
applied to a periodical disease in which the paroxysm 
returns at an earlier hour every time, as is commonly 
the case in agues. 

Prolification, (4if-e-ka'shün.) rem L. proles, pro- 
geny, and facio, I make.] (Bot) The production of a 
second flower from the substance of the first, either 
from the centre of a simple flower, or from the side of 
an aggregate one. 

Prologue, ( pro'lóg.) [From Gr. prologos, from prolego, 
I say beforehand.) (Dram. Poet.) An address to the 
audience qu to the commencement of the play, 
delivered by one of the performers. It may be in either 
prose or verse, but is generally in the latter; and it 
usually consists of apologetic remarks on the merits of 
the piece about to be represented. Sometimes it re- 
lates to the situation in which the author or the actors 
stand to the public. 

Prome, (próm,)a city of Further India, in Burmah, on 
the Irrawaddy, 24 m. N.N.W. of Rangoon; N. Lat. 18° 
50’, E. Lon. 959 5’. Pop. 30,000. 

Promethea Moth. (Zoöl.) See ATTACUS. 

P-ometheus, (pro-me'tie-iis.) (Myth.) The Titan 
son of Tapetus, who made an image in the form of 
man, and animated it with fire which he stole from 
heaven. He was the great friend and beneficent deity 
of mortals; and on that account was said to have been 
fixed to a rock in the Caucasus, and tormented by a 
vulture. The legends concerning him differ greatly. 
But it was generally believed that Hercules delivered 
him. 

Promissory Note. (prdm’is-so-re.) [From L. pro- 
missum, a promise.] (m) A writing or note of hand, 
promising the payment of a certain sum at a certain 
time, in consideration of value received by the prom- 
iser. 

Promontory, ( próm'on-o-re.) [From L. pro, in front 
of, and mons, a mountain.) (Geog.) A high point of 
land or rock projecting into the sea; the extremity of 
which is called a headland. 

Prong-horn, (próng.) (Zvvl.) A species of Antelope, 
Antilocapra Amerjcana 
(Fig. 541), inhabiting the 
prairies W. of the Mis- 
souri. It exceeds in size 
the common sheep, and 
has longer legs and a 
longer and more erect 
neck. The hair is very 
coarse and thick; the col- 
or above yellow-brown, 
the entire under parts 
and a square patch on the 
rump white. About half- 
away up the horns on 
their interior face there is 

& brguch or prong, from 
hich the animal gets its 

| in r pame, It is active 

and yiggrous, though less 
endgring Wa speed than 


tost other 
Pronoun, .. 
L. Gram.) A declina- 


el b 
iawn.) 
part Sl End € instead of a no 


Fig. 041, — PRONG-HORN. 
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prevents the tion of it. Pronouns are personis 
when they simp y non eri person, as I, thou, he, &c.; 
ive, when they al enote possession, as my, 
bin. his, &c.; relative, when they express a relation to 
something going before, as who, which; interrogative, 
when they serve to ask a question ; demonstrative, when 
they point out things precisely, as this, that. They are 
also, and more accurately, divided into substantive, or 
personal ; and adjective, which include all the others. 
roof, ( proof.) [From Fr. prouver, to prove, from L. 
probo.) (Log.) That evidence which convinces the 
mind of the certainty of a proposition, and produces 
belief. Proof differs from demonstration, being derived 
from personal knowledge or conclusive reasoning; 
whereas the term demonstration is applicable only to 
those truths of which the contrary is inconceivable.— 

(Law.) See EvIDENGE..— (Math.) The verification of a 

rule or result. —(Engrav.) An impression taken from 
an engraving to prove the state of it during its execu- 
tion. A P. before letters is one taken prior to the en- 
graving of the letters on the plate. — ( Typog.) A rough 
impression of printed matter taken on paper for exam- 
ination, correction, or revision : — otherwise called a 
proaf-sheet. 

Proof-Spirit, (-spir'it.) (Chem.) A mixture of equal 
weights of absolute alcohol and water. The sp. gr. of 
such a mixture is 0917, but the density of commercial 

M sia dd rj Mar wdak) | 
ro nda, (pr gd From L. i 
I ps Te Cheek. tht) A term ori teats a 
stowed upon those institutions which were founded by 
the Papacy for the extension of the Rom. Cath. religion 
among those without its pale. Called the Congregatio 
de Pri a Fide(Society for Propagating the Faith), 
and established by Gregory XV. in 1622, the P. consists 
of a board of cardinals, and has a secretary (usually a 
prelate), and a number of priests, advisers, and under- 
secretaries who meet for consultation weekly. Con- 
nected with it is a printing-office, distinguished for the 
number of works in various langu which has issued 
recie ond Any kind of organized society or 
institution for making political proselytes. 

Propeller, (pro-pél'lür.) (Mech) A name generally 

plied to any appliance set in motion by some me- 
chanical power in vessels or ships, which causes them 
to advance by the resistance of the water itself. Oars 
and sails were anciently the only propellers used; but 
when the steam-engine was applied to the purposes of 
navigation, paddle-wheels, and later the screw, became 
generally used as propellers. A paddle-wheel is a skele- 
ton wheel of iron, on the outer portion of whose radii 
flat boards, called floats or paddles, are fixed, which 
beat upon the water, and produce, continuously, the 
same effect as is given, in an intermittent manner, by 
the blades of oars. The screw-propeller consiats of two 
or more blades, somewhat like the vanes of a wind- 
mill, fixed on an axis running parallel to the keel of a 
vessel, and revolving under water at the stern—a 
water-tight opening being made for its axis, or shaft, 
just inside the stern-post. It is driven by a steam- 
engine, placed within the ship; and by screwing itself, 
as it were, into the water, presses the vessel before it. 
The threads of this screw must be greatly deeper than 
if it worked in metal or wood; and hence the blades 
are made of considerable width, and of a length nearly 
sufficient to reach from the keel to the surface of the 
water. The latter is prevented from entering where 
the screw-shaft passes out at the stern, by a stuffing- 
box. From experiments made on the subject, there is 
reason to believe that the screw is rather more advan- 
tageous than the paddle-wheels, when the vessel is deep 
in water; but the contrary when the immersion is 
light, or at a medium. Screw-ships are not so weli 
ted to go head to wind as those with paddles; but 
they are more conveniently used as sailing-vessels, 
should circumstances require them versie altogether, 
to depend on the wind; and they are less exposed to 
the violent effects of a storm or heavy sea. A new 
propeller, invented by Mr. Frank G. Fowler, of Bridge- 
port, and consisting of a submerged wheel that rotates 
on a vertical shaft, has been put lately into practical 
usg en; several vessels of considerable size, on the Dela- 
ware river and elsewhere, with gratifying success. It 
dispenses with the rudder, and is capable of propelling 
the vessel to.which it is attached either forwards,yback- 
wards, or sideways; and of causing it to turn in either 
direction upon,its own centre. . 

Propertius, Sextus AURELIUS, ( pro-pür'shüs,) a Ro- 
man poet, b. in Umbria, 60 s.c. He enjayed the patron- 

age of Mæcenas and the friendship of Ovid, and has 

left to us four books of Elegies, written in imitation of 

the Greek style. . * 


Property, (própür4e) (FromsLo proprius, proper.] 
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A peculiar virtue, quality, or attribute which is inhe- 
rent in, or naturally essential to, some things exclusive 
of all others. Thus, color is a P. of light; extension, 
figure, divisibility, and impenetrability are P. of bodies, 
&c.—(Log.) A predicable which betokens something 
essentially conjoined to the essence of the species. — 
(Law.) Unrestricted and exclusive right to a thing. 

Prophet, (prófét.) [From Gr. hétés, Y suy before- 
hand.] In general, one who foretells events. Among 
the canonical books of the Old Testament are the writ- 
ings of sixteen prophets, four of whom are denomina- 
ted the “ greater prophets,” viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel, who were so called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed those of Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. Jonah, 
the earliest of the prophets, lived about 800 n. c. ; and 
Malachi, the latest, about 400 n. c. 

Prophylactic, ( prof-e-lak'tik.) [From Gr. prophy- 
Liklikoa, precautionary.] (Med.) A preservative or pre- 
ventive, 

Propitintion, (-pish-c-a’shiin.) [From L, propitiatio, 
an appeasing.) (Theol) The atonement or sacrifice of- 
fered to God to assuage his wrath, and render him pro- 
pitious. Among the Jews, there were both ordinary 
and public sacrifices, offered by way of thanksgiving ; 
and extraordinary ones, offered by particular persons 

uilty of any crime, by way of P.— A feast among the 

ews, celebrated on the 10th of the month Tisri, in com- 
memoration of the divine pardon proclaimed to their 
forefathers through Moses, who, as God's agent, re- 
mitted the punishment due to the crime of their wor- 
shipping the golden calf. 

Propitiatory, (-pish'e-a-to-re.) [From L. prophase 
rium, a means of atoning for.] (Jewish Hist.) The 
Mercy-seat ; the cover or lid of the Ark of the Covenant, 
lined inside and outside with plates of gold. 

Propolis, (pro'po-lis.) (Gr. literally, in front of a 
city.] A thick, odorous wax-like substance, used by 
bees for stopping the holes and crevices in their hives, 
to prevent the entrance of cold air, &c. 

Propontis, ( pro-pón'tis)) (Anc. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the Sca of Marmora. 

Proportion, (-por'shün.) [L. proportio.] In a general 
sense, the relation of any one thing to another. — 
(Math.) An equality of ratios; but the term is some- 
times improperly used for ratio, Tho arithmetical ratio 
between two quantities consists in their difference: 
thus the arithmetical ratio between 6 and 4 is 6— 4, or 
2. And four quantities constitute an arithmetical P. 
when they form two ratios having equal differences ; 
thus 8 is to 6 as 4 is to 2, or, more briefly, 8:6::4:2; 
because 8—6 —4—2. Tho geometrical ratio between 
two quantities consists in their quotient; thus, the 
geometrical ratio between 4 aud 7 is $. And four quan- 
tities constitute a geometrical P. when they form equal 
ratios, that is, two fractions having equal quotients; 
thus 8:4::6:3, because $=} Quantities form an har- 
monic P. when, of three numbers, the first is to the third 
as the difference of the first and second is to the differ- 
ence of the second and third. Thus 2, 3, 6 are an har- 
monical P.; for 2 is to 6 as 1 is to 3. The rule of P. 
enables us, when three terms of geometrical P. are 
given, to find the fourth. If more gives more, the P. is 
said to be direct; ifmore gives less, and vice versd, it is 
sid to be inverse —but improperly, as only the mode 
of stating is affected by these circumstances. — ( Fine 
Arts.) The proper relation of the measure of parts to 
euch other and to the whole. 

Proposition, ( próp-o-zish'in.) [From L. propositio, 
a pointing out.) (Rhet) Anything stated or affirmed 
for argument or illustration. —( Log.) That part of an 
argument in which some quality, negative or positive, 
is attributed to a subject; as, * man is fallible.’ — 

Math.) A statement in terms of either a truth to be 
demonstrated, or an operation to be performed. It is 
called a problem when something is to bo done; and a 
theorem when something is to be proved, 

Propyleum, (próp-ele'iim.) pl. PROPYLÆS. [From 
Gr. pro, before, and p a gate.] (Anc. Arch.) The 
open court in front of a temple; also the vestibule of a 
patrician's dwelling-house, 

Pro rata, (-rá'tah.) [L. pro rata parte, in a fixed rt.] 
(Com.) A term sometimes used by merchants, br in 
preportion ; as, each person must reap the profit or sus- 
tain the loss pro rata to his interest, that is, in propor- 
tion to his stock, 

Prorogation, ( pro-ro-ga'skün.) [From L. prorogatio, 
from prorogo, Y prolong.) (Eng. Pol) A term used at 
the conclusion of a session of Parliament, denoting its 
continnance from one session toanother; as an adjourn- 
ment is a continuation of the session from day to day. 
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Proscription, (-skrip’shiin.) [From L. proscriptto 
“roin pro so I publish in writing.] (Rom. Hist.) & 
unishment which had some analogy to our outlawry. 


he names of the ipti, or persons proscribed, were 
ee up in tablets at the forum, that they might be 
rought to justice, a reward being promised to those 
who took them, and a punishment denounced against 
those who concealed them. Under the triumvirate 
many of the best Roman citizens fell by it. Cicero was 
Ds iu the P. agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, and 
,epidus. 

Prose, (proz) [From L. prosa.] ue) 
of composition which is most natural to men; in dis 
tinction from an or terse. — ( Eccl.) In the service 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the Muss in 
Latin verse. 

Prosecution, ( prds-c-hw'shiin.) [From L. prosecutus, 
pursued.] (Law.) The institution and carrying on of 
a suit in a court of law or equity ; or the process of 
bringing formal charges against an offender before a 
legal tribunal, and pursuing them to final judgment. 
The person who institutes a criminal suit is known (if 
a malo) as the prosecutor ; if a female, the prosecutriz. 

Prosely te, ( prós'e-lit.) [From Gr. proselytos, literally, 
one who has arrived at a place.) (Eccl.) A new convert 
to some religion, system, or . Thus a pagan con- 
verted to Christianity is a proselyte; and, although the 
word primarily refers to converts to some religious 
creed, we speak familiarly of proselytes to philosophical 
theories. 

Proserpine, (prós'ür-pin.) (Myth.) The daughter of 
Ceres, iy was carried off by Pluto, whilst EMthetih 
flowers in the field of Enna. When her mother h 
discovered her, it was betrayed by Ascalaphus that she 
had eaten the seed of a pomegranate in the infernal re- 
gions, and therefore could not be restored; but she 
afterwards spent part of her time in the under world, 
and part in the upper world. 

Prosody, (prós'o-de.) [Gr. prósodía.] (Gram.) That 
part of grammar which treats of quantity, accent, and 
the laws of versification. 

Prosopopoein, ( rós-o-po-pe'ah.) [From Gr. prosópon, 
a person, and facere, to make.] (Rhet) A figure in 
which quantities or things inanimate are personified 
aud addressed, as if endowed with human form and 
sentiments. 

Prospectus, ( prósp/k'tüs.) [L. a view.] The outline 
or plan of a literary work, containing the general sub- 
ject or design, with the necessary particulars as to the 
mode of publication. Tbe word P. has generally been 
adopted in announcing many undertakings and schemea 
not literary. 

Prossnitz, ( prósnits)a manuf. town of Austria, in 
Moravia, on the Rumza, 12 m. S. W. of Olmutz. Pop 
11,500. 

Prostate Gland, (prós'tàt.) (From Gr. prostat/s, 
stauding before.) (Anat) A glandular, cordiform 
body, of the size of a chestnut, situate before the neck 
of the bladder, bebind the symphysis pubis, and sur- 
rounding the first portion of the urcthra. Its excretory 
outlets, to the number of 10 or 12, open into the part 
of the urethra that traverses it, and pour into it a 
whitish viscid humor — Liquor prostaticus — intended 
to lubricate the interior of the urethra, and to serve aa 
a vehicle for the sperm in its ejaculation. 

Prostration, (próstra'shün.) [From L. prostratus, 
spread out.] (Med.) Excessive debility, or that state 
of the body in which the nerves and muscular systems 
are deficient in motive power. 

Prostyle, ( pro'stil.) (From Gr. prostylos, literally, in 
front of a column.] (Arch.) A portico in which the 
columns stand out quite free from the wall to which it 
is attached. 

Pro oras, (-/dg'o-rds,) a famous Greek sophist, wha 
flourished in the 5th cent. B. C. 

PProtenceze, ( pro-te-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all, 
Daphnales, 80 called from presenting great diversity of 
appearance. 

Protector, (pro-ték'lir.) (Eng. His.) A title thrice 
assumed by usurpers of the royal prerogative: viz., by 
Richard, Duke of York, in 1453; by the Duke of Somer. 
set, in 1548; and by Cromwell (q. v.), in 1653, The last 
was nominally succeeded by his son Richard. 

Protest, (pro’ést.) [From L. praesen I declare in 
public.] formal and solemn declaration of opiniou, 

iven in writing, commonly against some act; as the 
forme and recorded dissent of a minority against the 
majority of any public body.— ( om.) A formal declara- 
tion made by a notary public, at the request of the holder 
of a bill of exchange, on account of the non-payment 
of it, against the drawer and others concerned; and a 
demand of the exchange, charges, damages, and inter- 
est. It is written on a copy of the bill, and notice of it 
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f» given to the indorser, by which he becomes liable 
for the amount with charges and interest. — ( Mar. 
Law.) A writing attested by a justice of the peace or 
consul, drawn by the master of a vessel, stating the 
circumstances through which his ship has suffered, and 
showing that the damage was not occasioned by his mis- 
conduct or neglect. 

Protestant, (prót'zstànt.) [From L. tor] A 
name first given in Germany to those who adhered to 
the doctrine of Luther, because, in 1529, they protested 
against a decree of the Emperor Charles V. and the 
Diet of Spires, declaring that they appealed to a general 
council. This name was afterwards extended to the 
Calvinists, and is now common to all who belong to 
the reformed churches. The great principles upon 
which all Protestants, however they e dee in omer 
respects, agree, are the right of private judgment, an 
tha rejection of any infallible head of the Church or 
ultimate authority in Pope or council. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, (The.) ( Ecl.) 
A Christian denomination in the U. States is directly 
descended from the Church of England, which doc- 
trinally claims to be based on the Holy Scriptures, as 
interpreted in the Apostles, and other ancient creeds 
of the Church that have been universally received, and 
to have kept herself aloof from all the modern systems 
of faith, whether of Calvin, or Luther, or Arminius, leav- 
ing her members free to enjoy their own opinions on 
all points not represented in the Scriptures as necessary 
to the soul’s health, and refusing to be narrowed 
down to any other creed or creeds than those of the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church. She claims also 
to have retained all that is essential to church organi- 
zation in her episcopate, and in her liturgy to have not 
only a wise and judicious compend of doctrine and de- 
votion, but also one of the most effectual of all possible 
conservative safeguards for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. All P. E. churches in the U. States are as- 
sociated in one national body, called the General Con- 
vention, Which meets triennially. This body is com- 
posed of {wo houses — the House of Bishops, including 
the bishops of all the dioceses in the country, and the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. The clergy and 
laity, composing the House of Deputies, meet and de- 
liberate; “but, when ia vote separately, and 
sometimes by dioceses. The P. E. Church has in the 
U. States-(1896) 78 dioceses, 83 bishops, and 636,673 
communicants. 

Proteus, (pro'te-ŭs.) ( Myth.) A sea-god, who was able 
to assume any form he pleased, and had the gift of 
prophecy.— (Zoöl.) A gen. of eel-like tailed batrachians, 
peculiar to certain subterranean waters of the Tyrol. 

Prothonotary. ( pro-thón'o-ta-re.) [From Gr. prdtés, 
the first, and notarius, a notary.] Originally, a title 
which arose in the Byzantine empire. In the Church 
of Rome, apostolical prothonotaries are twelve persons 
constituting a college, who receive the last wills of 
cardinals, are employed in the proceedings requisite for 
the canonization of saints, &c. They have precedence 
of the other notaries or secretaries of the Roman chan- 
cery.— (Amer. Law.) The title of a principal clerk in 
some law courts of certain of the U. States, 

Protocol, ( proiit) Gr. prótós, first, and kolla, 
glue.) The first draft of a deed, contract, or instrument. 
The word is generally applied to such writings as are 
of a diplomatic character. 

Protomorphie, (-mór'fik.) [From Gr. prótós, and 
morphē, form.) (Physiol) A term which denominates 
that first stage of organized existence which inter- 
venes between the fecundation of the germ and the 
first appearance of the typical or characteristic organi- 
zation of the species, 

Pro'toty pe, (-tip.) [From Gr. proto-typos, a first type.] 
Same as ARCHETYPE, q. v. 

Protoxide, ( pro-Lks'id.) (Chem.) A substance com- 
bined with oxygen in the first degree. 

Protozon, (pro-to-zo'ah.) aired Gr. prótós, the first, 
and zóon, an animal.) (Zoól.) The fifth and last branch 
of the animal kingdom, comprising the lowest forms of 
the kingdom. They are almost wholly aquatic, and, 
excepting the Sponges, are mainly exceedingly minute. 
The P, include the three groups Infusoria, Khi 
and Spongide, which have been much divided and sub- 
divided by authors. 

Provengal, (pro-von(gYsdl.) ( Philol.) A corrupted form 
of Latin employed in France during the Middle Ages, 
and much used for poetical purposes. 

Provence, ( pro-vahns',) an old p. of France, now form- 
ing the S.E. depts. of Bouches-du-Rhône, Var, Basses- 
Alpes, and t of Vaucluse. 

Proverb, ( próv'ürb.) [From L. proverbium.] A pithy 
sentence in common use, embodying or applying a 
truth of practical value. A P. has been styled the wis- 
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dom of many, and the wit of one. Every cotintry has 
its proverbs, and among the quaintest are those of 
Spain, of which Sancho Panza made abundant use. — 
In Dramatic Literature, chiefly French, a short piece, im 
which some P. or popular saying is made the founda- 
tion of the plot. — Book or PROVERBS. (Script) A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, containing & 
great variety of wise maxims, practical truths, and ex- 
cellent rules for the conduct of all classes of men. The 
first twenty-four chapters are attributed to King Solo- 
mon; the five succeeding chapters are a collection of 
several of his proverbs, made by order of King Heze- 
ord. and the last two bear the names of ferent 
authors. 
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vernment, and usually 

distinguished by the extent either of the civil or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

Provincialism, (-vin'shdl-izm.) (Same derivation.) 
(Philol.) A mode of speech, or patois, peculiar to a 

rovince or district remote from the mother-country or 
m the metropolis. 

Provisional, ( pro-vizh'ün-dl.) (From L. provisio, a 
providing.] Adapted to serve a present need or tem- 
porary occasion ; as, a ional government. 

Proviso, ( proe) L. it being provided.) (Law.) 
An article or clause in a statute, deed, or writing, limit- 
ing something that has prece it, or introducing & 
condition. It generally opens with the words Provided 

at. 


Provost, (próvóst.) (Contracted from L. prepositus, 
placed first.] Generally, one who presides over a com- 
munity or institution ; as, the provost of a college. — In 
Scotiand, the title borne by the chief magistrate of a 
city or royal burgh : — it is equivalent to the English 
Le, e The chief magistrates of the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are styled Lord Provost. — Provost-marshal, 
(Mil) An officer appointed to arrest and secure de- 
serters and other offenders against military law, to exe- 
cute the sentences of courts-martial, to regulate dis- 
cipline, &c. 

Prow, (prow.) [L.prora.] The fore-part of a ship, or 
more especially the beak or pointed cut-water of a gal- 
ley, polacre, or xebec. 

Proximate Cause, ( próks'e-mát kawz,) that which 
immediately precedes and produces the effect, as distin- 
guished from the remote or predisposing cause. 

Proxy, (prdks’e.) (Corrupted from obs. procuracy — 
L. procuratio, a taking charge of.) One who acts as 
another's deputy or substitute. 

Prudentius, ( greed) 

Latin poet, B. in Spain A. D. 348; p. abt. 410. 

Prud’homme, (prood'óm.) [Fr. from L. 
homo, a prudent man.) (Fr. Law.) Tribunals composed 
of citizens acting as arbiters, and termed Councils of 
Prudhommes, are instituted in the principal commer- 
cial cities. They are empowered to dispose finally of 
all differences between manufacturers and their work- 
men, or between master-workmen, companions, and 
apprentices, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 
200 francs; and they may also take cognizance, subject 
to an appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce or Tribunal 
cf First Instance, of similar disputes, whatever their 
amount. 

Prune, .) [From L. prunum,a plum.] (Com.) 
The dried fruit of the plum-tree. 

Prunella, (proo-n/l'lah.) (Bot) The Self-heal, a gen. 
of wayside weeds, O. Labiaceæ, distinguished by a two- 
li Pd calyx, stamens ascending, style bifid. — (Anat.) 
The pupil of the eye. 

Prunus, (proo'niis.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Du- 
pracee, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of tem- 
perate regions in both hemispheres. The flowers are in 
umbellike clusters, or sometimes solitary, produced be- 
fore or after the leaves; and the margins of the youn 
leaves are rolled inwards. The fruit is covered wit 
mealy bloom or velvet-like down; the stem is pointed 
at one or botb ends, and furrowed along the edge. P. 

inosa ia the Common Sloe or Black-thorn, a native of 

Buro , found in Pennsylvania in hedge-rows and culti- 

vated grounds. The leaves are produced after the 

flowers, and the brauches dark-purple in color, and 
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terminated in a sharp spine. The Apricot, P. Ar- 
meniaca, a native of Asia, much cultivated in Euro- 
gardens for its fruit, forms a tree 20 to 80 feet 
, with a round head, heart-shaped or ovate glossy 
leaves, and sessile flowers, with roundish white petals, 
appearing before the leaves. The fruit is roundish, 
nbescent, orange or brownish-orange, with a more or 
ped deep orange-colored flesh; the kernel in some is 
bitter, as in the well-known variety called Moor-park ; 
in others, like the Breda, it is as sweet as a nut. The 
cultivated Plum-t P. domestica, a native of Asia 
Minor, grows to the height of 18 to 12 feet, its white 
flowers appearing before the leaves. The fruit is round, 
oblong or ebovate, fleshy, glabrous, and covered with 
a glaucous bloom; the stone compressed, acute at both 
ends, There are many varieties in cultivation. A few 
of the finest for dessert are the Green Gage, e Gage 
or Reine Claude Violette, Je Kirke's, Ri Hütire, 
Washington, and Ooe's Gol . Many others, how- 
ever, possess great excellence. are employed for 
making preserves, and others dried form the Prunes of 
the shops. The Prunes which come from Brignoles, in 
the south of France, are prepared from a variety called 
the Perdrigon. The neighborhood of Tours is cele 
brated for the quantity of Prunes which it furnishes. 

Praning, ( proon'ing.) {From 0. Eng. proigne.| ( Hort.) 
The lopping of the superfluous branches of trees, either 
te improve their appearance, or to cause them to yield 
better frnit or flowers. 

Prurigo, (proo-ri'go.) L) (Med.) A cutaneous 
disease, in which there is itching, and an eruption of 
small pimples. The term is applied to irritation caused 
ip various parts of the body from vermin, worms, &c. 

Prussia, ( prüsh'ah,) a kingdom of Europe, and the 
principal state of the German empire, lies bet. the 49th 
and 56th parallels of N. Lat., and 6th and 23d deg. of E. 
Lon.,and is b, on the N. by the Baltic Sea and Denmark, 
E. by Russia and Poland, 8. by the Austrian dominions, 
and the states of 8. Germany, S.W by France, and W. 
by Belgium and Holland. 1 area, 135,806 Eng. sq. 
m., exclusive of the newly annexed p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Prior to the war of 1866 P. was divided into 10 

rovs., with an area of 107,183 sq. m., and a pop. of 
8,401,220. The geographical form of this kingdom is 
very irregular and confused; its N. and central parts 
being intermixed with several quasi-independent states, 
and in the 8. a portion of its outlying territory (Hohen- 
zollern) is entirely surrounded by Wurtemberg. P. has 
an extensive mediterranean seaboard extending along 
the Baltic from Russia on the E. to Denmark on the 
W. It has, besides, a tract of coastline washed by the 
N. Sea, formed by the Schleswig-Holstein and Hano- 
verian provs, The length of the kingdom, taken from 
E.N.E. to W.8.W., is about 775 m.; maximum breadth 
404 m. The surface is for the most part flat. The prin- 
cipal mountains are those of the Hartz, Brocken, and 
Riesengebirge. The Baltic seaboard is low and sandy, 
and forms a number of bays and inlets such as the 
Gulf of Dantzig, the bays of Swinemunde, Lübeck, and 
Kiel, the Frische Haff, and the Curische Haff. P. pos- 
sesses a large number of navigable rivers in close 
ee Pene. each other, viz., the Niemen, Pregel, 
Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, and the Rhine with its nu- 
merous tributaries, such as the Moselle, Lahn, &c. The 
forests are extensive, occupying an area of nearly 10,000 
sq. m., chiefly consisting of fir. Its minerals consist of 
iron, copper, lead, alum, nitre, zinc, cobalt, sulphur, 
nickel, arsenic, baryta, amber, several varieties of 
precious stones, and, to a small extent, silver. Salt 
rom tho brine springs of Prussian Saxony is plentiful, 
as is also coal. All metals, salt, amber, and precious 
stones are Crown property. Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing constitute the chicf sources of employment 
and wealth of the rural pop. of the entire monarchy. 
The cereals, pease, millet, rapeseed, maize, linseed, flax, 
hemp, tobacco, and hops, are extensively cultivated and 
largely exported. The W. division of P. is noted for 
its excellent fruits and vegetables, and the Rhenish 
provinco stand preëminent for their wines. In fhe 
ingdom there are upwards of 100 mineral springs, as 
those of Wiesbaden, Ems, Spa, Pyrmont, &c. The chief 
cities and towns are Berlin (the cap.), Breslan, Cologne, 
Königsberg, Dantzig, Strasburg, Frankfort- on - the- 
Main, Magdeburg, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, Muhl- 
house, Mentz, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, &c., &c. The sen- 
ports (besides Dantzig and Königsberg) include Memel, 
Swiuemunde, Stettin, Lübeck, Altona, and Cuxhaven. 
That of Kiel ia rapidly becoming transformed into the 
principal naval station and arsenal of the German em- 
pire. Prussian manufa. consist mainly of silk, woollen, 
cotton, and linen fabrics ; arms, shawls, carpets, leather, 
ttery, glass, tobacco, and metallic wares. The brew- 
of beer is a business carried on extensively. The 
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leading exports comprise linens, woollens, hardware, 
ERU stn pete timber, pitch, linseed, tobacco, mins 
eral waters; to these may be added horses, horned cat- 
tle, salted and dried meats, &c., and from the Rhenish 
provs., wine. The constitution and govt. are elsewhere 
treated of in the art. GERMANY ( .v.. Education is 
compulsory, and its higher branches are provided for 
at the universities of lin, Bonn, B Königs- 
berg, Halle, and Greifswalde. According to the budget 
estimates for 1871, the revenue was stated at 172,918,937 
thalers ($126,230,824); balanced by expenditures. The 
interest - bearing public debt stood at 425,924,274, and 
the non-interest-| at 20,937,391, total 446,861,665 
thalers ($326,209,015). Prussian finance is at present, 
owing to her economical manner of going to war, in an 
abnormal condition. It is probable that ali the na- 
tional debt will be expu: , and & considerable sum 
reserved for future contingencies. Of the railroads, 6 
belong to the state, 7 others are under govt. control, 
being partly constructed by tbe state, and the rest, abt. 
two-thirds of the whole, belong to private companies ; 
the total length of them extends to 3,925 m. of single, 
and 1 m. of double lines, constructed at a cost of 
$33,171,120. The naval, military, and shipping statistica 
connected with P. will be found in this work under the 
head of Germany, q. v. The Prussian monarchy bas ita 
cradle in the castle of Zollern, or Hohenzollern,in 8.W. 
Germany, the counts of which lace, descending from 
one Thassilo, one of the Bepetide of Charl , be- 
came princes of the empire in 1273, and electors of 
Brandenburg in 1417. In 151l,a younger son of the 
line, Albert, was elected by the Teutonic Knights their 
Grand-Master, and invested with the govt. of theír prov. 
of Prussia in N.E. Europe. He, presently, assumed the 
dignity of hereditary prince, and at his death bequeathed 
his possessions to the elder branch of his family, the 
Brandenburg electors. Frederick L,son of F rick 
William, the “Great Elector,” crowned himself King 
of Prussia, at Künigsberg, 1701, and added Pomerania 
to his dominions. The military genius of his successor 
Frederick the Great acquired Silesia during the first 
half of the 18th cent., and in the latter half, P. shared 
in the partition of Poland. Later the kingdom became 
still further enlarged by the annexation of several minor 
states of Central Germany, and after the peace of 1815, 
had grown to the status of a second-rate European 
power. In 1864 P. obtained, by a successful war with 

enmark, the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and, twa 
years later, after à brilliant campaign of three weeks 
against Austria, became the dominant power in Ger- 
many, absorbed Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and the for- 
mer free city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and placed 
Saxony and the other N. German States on terms of 
vassalage to her. The events which, later, have raised 
P. to the front rank among the states of Europe are 
briefly treated of under the head of GERMANY, q. v. Pop. 

24,742,404. 

Prussian Blue. (Chem.) A valuable pigment pre- 
pared by adding a solution of ferro-cyanide of potas- 
sium to excess of a per-salt of iron; it is an insoluble 
dark blue precipitate which has a coppery lustre when 
in lumps. On the large scale, it is frequently prepared 
by processes which yield an impure product of an in- 
ferior color. Form. Fe,Fcyg. 

Prus'sia Proper, a prov. of the kingoni of Prussia, 
constituting its N.E. portion, and b. E. and S. by Rus- 
sia and Poland. It is divided into Hast and West Prus- 
sia, of which the respectíve caps. are Künigsberg and 
Dantzig. Surface, generally level, with a soil of medium 
fertility. Pop. 3,090,060. 

Prus'sic Acid. (Chem.) See Hyprocyanic ACID, 

Pruth, ( prooth,) à river of 8.E. Europe, and tributary 
to the Danube, rising in Galicia, and, after forming the 
boundary line bet, Russia and Moldavia, emptying into 
the Danube abt. 12 m. below Galatz, after a course 
of abt. 500 m. The crossing of this river by the Rus- 
sian armies in 1853, led to the Crimean war. 1 

Prytaneum, ( prit-a-ne'üm.) [From Gr. prytanei 
from prytanis, a president.) (Gr. Ant.) The senate- 
house in Athens, where the council of the prytaneis, or 
committee of fifty, assembled, and where those who had 
rendered any signal service to the commonwealth were 
maintained at the public expense. At Athens this was 
among the highest honors which could be conferred on 
any one. 


Prytany. The period of office of the prytanes. 
Przemysl, (zhém’izl,) a manufacturing town of Aus- 


cong Galicia, on the San, 51 m. W. of Leniberg. Pop, 
0, 

Ima, from psallo, I play a 
stringed instrument.] A divine song or hymn. ‘The 
term is chiefly appropriated to the hundred and fifty 
Psalms of Scri, a canonical book of the Old Teste- 
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ment. The Psalms were called by the Jews Thehillim 
(praises), and were divided by them into five books, 
ending respectively with the 40th, 71st, 88th, 105th, and 
last. ost of them have a particular title, signifying 
either the name of the author, the person who was to set 
it to music or sing it, the instruwent that was to be used, 
or the subject and occasion of it. Some have imagined 
that David was the sole author of the Book of Psalms; 
but the titles of many of them prove the contrary. Some 
of the psalms were apparently written by Solomon; & 
few belong to the reigns of the kings immediately suc- 
ceeding him; and several to the mournful days of the 
Babylonish captivity, and of the returp, especiall 
those headed “For the sons of Korah,” most of whic 
are probably by the same author. Finally, a few belong 
to the age of the Maccabees. 

Psalmody, (sahm'o-de.) [From psalmos, a stringed 
instrument, and dë, a song.) (Mus.) Literally, a term 
applied to the metrical versions of the Psalms; in a 
more extended signification, it denotes the practice of 
setting and singing hymns or psalms to sacred music. 

Pseudo, (s4'do. [From Gr. ta, false.) False; 
spurious; unreal :—a prefix used in the composition 
of numerous words ; as, pseudo-martyr, i. €., a pretended 
martyr. 

Pseudo-metallic, (-me-tdl'lik.) (Min.) A term ap- 
plied to those minerals which appear lustrous only 
when held to the light. 

Pseudomorphous, (-nór/füs. (From Gr. 
and morphé, appearance.] (Min.) Describing a mineral 
which owes its form to some extraneous cause, not to 


crystallization. 
[From Gr. pseudonymous, 


Pseudonym, yi donim): 
falsely named.] (Lit) A false or imaginary name as- 


sumed by an author. 

Pseudoscope, (só'do-akóp.) (From Gr. pseudés, false, 
and sk h view.] A name given to the stereo- 
scope when employed to produce “conversions of re- 
lief.” The Iueutoinops consists of two reflecting 
prisms, placed in a frame with adjustments, so that, 
when applied to the eyes, each eye may separately see 
the reflected image of the projection which usually 
falls on that eye. The instrument being directed to an 
object, and adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
its proper size and at its usual distance, the distance of 
all other objects are inverted, all nearer objects appear- 
ing more distant, and all more distant objecta nearer; 
and it constitutes the conversion of relief. 

Psidium, (sid'e-àm.) (Bot.) An extensive genus of 
plants, O. Myrtacem, consisting of tropical American 
trees with opposite, entire, feather-veined leaves, and 
large white flowers,and 
producing fleshy ber- 
ries crowned with the 
remains of the calyx- 
lobes, and containing 
numerous small, hard, 
kidney - shaped seeds |- 
nesting in pulp. P. 
guaiava and P. cattley- 
anum (Fig. 542) are 
small trees, 18 to 20 ft. 
high, producing the 
well-known Guava 
fruits of tropical coun- 
tries. The last-named 
species, a native of Bra- 
zil, is readily distin- 

ished from common 

uavas by its deep clar- 
et-colored, pitted rind, 
filled with a juicy pale 
flesh of a very agreeable acid-sweet flavor. 

Psilomelane, (se-lóm'e-làn.) (Min.) See MANGANESE. 

Psittacidae, (sit-ta'sede.) (Zodl.) A fam. of scanso- 
rial birds of which the Parrot is the type. They are 
characterized by their short, hard beaks, which are 

nerally highly arched, and surrounded at the base 
y a naked skin, in which are the orifices of the nos- 
trils. They are natives of tropical and the warmer 
temperate regions; and they subsist for the most part 
upon fruits, seeds, honey, &c. Parrots, Macaws, Cock- 
atoos, &c., are included in this numerous family. The 
Cockatoos are distinguished from the true Parrots and 
all others by a crest, or tuft of elegant feathers, on the 
head, which they can raise or depress at pleasure. They 
are in general natives of Australia and the Indian 
islands, inhabiting the woods, and feeding upon seeds 
and fruits. They make their nests in decayed trees, and 
if taken at an early age are easily tamed. See CoNURUS. 

Pskov, ( pskóv,) or Psxorr, a city of Russia in Europe, 
C. ofa gor of same name, on the Velikeja, 160 m. SW. 
of St. Petersburg. . 10,000, 





Fig. 542.-P8IDIUM CATTLEYANUM. 
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Psyche, (si'ke) (Myth.) The bride of Cupid tn the 
beautiful allegory of Apuleius, and the personification 
of the human soul. 

Psychic Force, (si'kik.) [From Gr. P goa the soul.) 
The name given in 1871 by Dr. Willíam Crookes, the 
editor of the London Chemist and of the London 
Quarterly Journal of Science, to a new force, which, 
according to him, is associated, in some manner not 
yet explained, with the human organization, and by 
which force inereased weight is capable of being im- 
parted to solid bodies without physical contact. 

Psychology, (si-kol'o-e.) 
logos, doctrine.) (Philos. The science of the soul or 
spiritual principle in man. It deals with the laws and 
relations of the various changes and phenomena which 
take place in the mind during the intellectual opera 
tions, and traces the causes of these phenomena, in 
order to discover the nature of the mind and its rela- 
tions to the universe. 

Psyehrometry, (-króm'e-tre.) [From Gr. psychos, 
cold, and metron, measure.] Same as HYGROMETRT, q. v. 

Ptarmigan, ((dr’me-gdn.) (Zodl.) See TETRAONIDA. 

Ptelia, (leli-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of North American 
shrubs or small trees, O. Xanthorylacex. The Shrubby 
Trefoil, P. trifoliata, is frequently grown in shrubberies. 
Its leaves are of a rich green color, with three unequal 
leaflets. In autumn these leaves assume a fine yellow 
tinge. The flowers are greenish, arranged in corymbs 
less conspicuous than the curious winged fruits which 
ripen in October. In Canada the young green shoots 
are used as an anthelmintic in the form of infusion. 
The fruits are bitter and aromatic, and have been used 
as a substitute for hops. 

giro ters frre A genus of leguminous 
plants, O. , almost confined within the tropics. 
Gum Kino is obtained from trees of this genus; in 
India from P. marsupium, and in Africa from P. erina- 
ceus. Both these species are large trees, affording valu- 
able hard timber. Kino is obtained by making a V- 
shaped incision in the bark, from which the juice ex- 
udes and hardens into a brittle mass, easily broken 
into little angular shining fragments of a bright 
ruby color. It is highly astringent, and is used medi- 
cinally in diarrhea, Se. and in India for dyeing and 
tanning. Another species, P. santalinus, yields the 
deep-red dyewood known as Red Sanders, large quan- 
tities of which are annually exported from India. 

Pterodactyl, (-ddktil.) [From Gr. pteron, and dak- 
tylos, a digit.) (Pal.) A gon. of extinct reptilia whose 
remains have been found in the oólitic or secondary 
strata. They were flying lizards, the bones of the 
fore-legs being much elongated, and connected by & 
membrane with the hind-legs, as in the bats. 

Pteromys, (tér’o-mis.) (Zool.) The Flying Squirrels, 
a gen. of rodent animals, 
fam. Sciuride, of which 
4 North American species 
have been described. They 
are characterized (Figure 
543) by a donbely furred 
membrane extending lat- 
erally from the sides be- 
tween the fore and hind 
feet, by means of which 
the animal is enabled to ; 
glide from wee e an- Fig. 543 ai 
other, suppo as by a Fig. . — FLYING SQUIRREL, 
parachute. There are (P. volucelia.) 
long, bony appendages to 
the feet, which support a part of this lateral membrane, 

Pteropoda, n ena From Gr. pteron, a wing, 
and poda, feet.] (Zodl.) An O. of Mollusks, which in- 
habit the open sea. They are particularly distinguished 
by the possession of a pair of fin-like organs, or wings, 
consisting of a natatory expansion of the mantle or 
each side of the neck, by the aid of which they are 
rapidly propelled through the water. 

Ptisan, (Gzdn,) or Tisane. [From Gr. ptisane, shelled 
barley.] (Med.) Originally, a decoction of barley; 
among the moderns an aqueous medicine, containing 
little medicinal agent, if any. 

Ptolemaic (tó-e-ma'ik) System. (Ast) See As- 
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[From Gr. psyché, and 













TRONOMY. 

Ptolema‘is. (Anc. Geog.) Ree ACRE. 

Ptolemy, (tól'e-me) [L. Ptolemeus.] The tic 
name oni kings of Egypt, who reigned from to 43 
p.C. The most famous were P., , who reigned from 
323 to 285 p.c. He had been a general of Alexander 


the Great, and was appointed to the command in Egypt 
after his death; the sovereignty of which he assumed, 
and was able to maintain, and hand down to his son P. 
Philadelphus, who reigned from 285 to 247 B, c., a prince 
who still further consolidated the kingdom, nof only 
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ky hg successful conduct of its external relations, but 
by the prudent management of its internal rs. 
F from 247 to 222 B. C., aspired to extend his 
territories, but he lost again most of the provinces he 
wrested from the kings of Syria. P. Epiphaws from 
205 to 181 B. c., in whose reign the Romans first actively 
engaged in the affams of Egypt. After his time the 
kingdom sank under the weakness and vices of ite rulers, 
and was finally annexed to the Roman empire. 
Ptol'emy Clau'dius, a famous Greek astronomer 
and geographer, B. in Alexandria, flourished (it is sup- 
posed) bet. 125-160 a.p. He compiled the Almagest, 
(see ASTRONOMY,) and founded an astronomical system. 
Ptomaine. An alkaloid usually resulting from de- 
composing or putrifying anima! matter; a poisonous 
product of disease germs to which the disease may be 


due. 

Ptosis, (to’sis.) [From Gr. pipto, to fall.] (Med) A 
dropping or falling of the upper eyelid, which arises 
from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve. It may 
arise either from debility, in which case it may be re- 
moved by tonics; or from congestion of the brain, when 
it is usually accompanied with giddiness, headache, &c., 
and should be treated by bleeding, purgatives, and low 
diet; or from organic disease of the brain, in which 

pon remedies areor aS te ird M 
uberty, (pü'bür-te.) (L. pubertas, from mecs. 
begin Aa hair on the chin and sexual organs.] The 
period of life at which young people of both sexes are 
nubile. According to the Civil Law, P. occurs at 12 
years in females, and 14 in males. The period varies 
somewhat in different climates, and in different indi- 
viduals of the same climate. 

Publican, (piib'le-kdn.) [From L. icus, contracted 
from populicus.] (Rom. Hist.) A farmer of the taxes 
and public revenues, The inferior members of this 
class were looked upon as oppressors, and were conse- 
quently regarded by the Jews and other tributary na- 
tions with no small d of opprobrium. Thus, in the 
New Testament,we find them classed along with sinners. 

Publicist, ( püb'le-sist.) (From L. publicus, pertaining 
to the state.) A writer on, or expounder of, the laws 
of nations. 

Publicola, (püb-le-ko'lah) VALERIUS PURLIUS, sur- 
named PuBLicoLa, “the People's friend," a Roman ju- 
rist and pro-consul with Brutus, 509—507 B. c. Hefought 
against Porsena, and, as is supposed, perished in the bat- 
tle of Lake Regillus, 496. He gaveto the Romans those 
laws which protected the liberties of the common peo- 
ple — whence his surname. 

Pucelle, (Ln.) (Fr. Hist.) See Joan or Arc. 

Pudding, (pid'ding.) ( .) A species of food 
of a soft or moderately hard consistence, variously 
made, but usually a compound of flour or meal of maize, 
with milk and eggs, sometimes enriched with raisins. 
P. of all kinds constitute an important part of the food 
in this conntry; but the plum-pudding is nowhere so 
extensively used as in Great Britain. It is the glory 
of an English dinner-table, and regarded as an essential 
on all festive occasions. 

Puddle Rolls, ( pád'd.) (Metall) A pair of large 
heavy rollers, with grooved surfaces, for flattening iron 
into bars. 

Puddling, (püd'dling. (Metall) A process in the 
manufacture of iron effected by stirring the melted 
metal with an iron rod in order to bring it into contact 
with the air and free it from carbon. — (Civ. Engin.) 
The process by which the walls of wells, canals, &c., are 
made impervious to water by being lined with clay or 
stiff loam. 

Puebla, (LLa,) ( poo-á'blah,) [Sp., “The City,"] a &.E. 
State of Mexico, bet. N. Lat. 16? 20-20? 15’, an . Lon. 
979-999 15’. Area, 12,042 sq.m. Surface elevated ; soil 
fertile. C. La Puebla. Fop. 697,788. — Là PUEBLA, a 
city, C. of above State, 76 m. E.8.E. of the city of Mexico. 
It was taken by the French in 1863, after a long siege. 
Pop. 15,500. 

Pueblo, ( pwdl’lo,) in Colorado, a B.E. central co.; area, 
1,400 sq. m.; C. Pueblo. 

Pueblos Indians, certain tribes of semi-civilized 
aborigines found in the W. parts of New Mexico, who 
derive their name from dwelling in pueblos (villages). 
Their com tively civilized state dates prior to the 
Spanish colonization of America, and they retain their 
own distinct language and customs. Zuni is thcir pp. 
village, and they are estim. to number abt. 20,060. 

Puerperal Fever, ( pu-ür'por-al.) [From L. 
rus, pertaining to childbirth.] (ard) feve” attended 
by peritoneal inflammation, which comes on about the 
third day after delivery. It is a dangerous disease, is 
most common in the autumn, and seems infectious. It 
sometimes assumes a typhoid character. 

iPaer*o Cabello, / *ir'to kaA-bél'yo,) a seaport of 
Yenesaela, 0 m. N.W. of Valencia. . 7,500, 
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Puerto de Santé Maria, (da sán'lah mah-re'aM! 
8p., “Holy Mary's port."] A seaport of Spain, p. Ca 
iz, at the mouth of the Guadalete, 6 miles N.E. of the 

city of Cadiz. Pp. 18,000. 
Puerto Principe, (pr ) a city of the island 
of Cuba, 36 miles S.8.W. of Las Nuevitas, its port. Pop. 
(Bot.) See LYCOPERDIUM. 


50,000. 
Puff-ball, y 
Puff" See GYMNODONTID&. 


.) 

er. ( .) 

Puffin, ( püf'fin.) (20) See ALCIDE. 

Puget, PIERRE, ( poo-zha’,) a celebrated French sculptor 
and architect, B. at Marseille, 1612; p. 1694. 

Puget Sound, (pi?t,)) in Washi Ter., a large 
inlet of the Pacific, extending from the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca (with which it connects by Admiralty Inlet) to 

Poari co. e t 
u ng. ( ging.) [From Prov. Ger. puken, to 
steal.) oA The tat of mixed lime and hair, or 
chopped straw, laid ufi a the sound boarding, so as to 
prevent the transmist!u of sound between two stories 

"s Mire T [ 
ugilism, (pi'jilizn.) (From L. pugil, a boxer. 
( Calist.) The scien. of practice of boxing, or Aree 

with the fists. In re?cols and by amateurs, it is prac- 

tised with thick 7#dded gloves on the hands; in the 

prize-ring, with the uuked, fists. With the ancients, P. 

was considered r,r, sential part in the education of 

youth, and forme part of the course of training prac- 
tised in their s% r;rasia; it was valued as a means of 
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After the famous group at Florence, attributed to the Greek 
N sculptor Cephissodotes.) 


strengthening the body and banishing fear; but it was 
practised ín public rather with a view to the exhibition 
of the power of endurance than for mere skilful self- 
defence. 

Pul»sKki, ( pu-lds’ke,) Casimir, Count, a Polish general, 
p. 1747, after distinguishing himself in arms against the 
Russians, emigrated and entered the military service 
of the U. States in 1777, where he obtained a cavalry 
command with the rank of a brigadier-gen. In 1779 
he raised a partisan corps under the name of Pulaskt'e 
Leyion, and fell at the siege of Savannah in 1779. 

Pulaski, in Arkansas, a central county; area, 1,208 
square miles; Capital, Little Rock.—In Georgia, a S, 
central co. ; area, 540 sq. miles; ( apital, Hawkinsville. 
— n Illinois, a B. county, bordering on Ohio; area, 180 
eq. miles; Capital, Caledonia.—In Jndiana, a N.W. co.: 
area, 430 square miles; Capital, Winamac.—In Ken- 
tucky, a S.E. co.; area, 650 sq. miles; Capital, Somerset. 
—In Mi i, a S. central co.; area, 500 square miles; 
Capital, Waynesville.—In Virginia, a S.W. co.; area, 250 
3q. m.; Capital. Newbern. 

#ulcheria, St.. (piil-ke're-ah,) B. 399 A.D., was a 
daughter of the Emperor Arcadius, and governed the 
Kastern empire in the name of her brother Theodosius 
for a period of 36 years, 414-450, and in the three en- 
suing years reigned individually. D. 453. 

Pulicidæ, ( pu-lis'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Flea fam., O. Dip- 
tera, embracing the fleas, which are wingless flies, with 
hard, compressed bodies, and sucker-like arrangement 
of the mouth- parts, and large hind-legs formed for 
leaping. The Common Flea, Pulez irritans, is a trou- 
blesome insect, well known in every quarter of the 
globe for its agility, its caution, and its invincible per- 
tinacity in feasting on the blood of man and various 
animals. Like the major part of the insect race of other 
tribes, the Flea is produced from an egg, in the form 
ofa minute worm or larva, which changes to a chrysalis, 
in order to give birth to the perfect animal. Nothing 
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ean exceed the polished elegance of the shelly armor 
with which the Flea is covered, or the elasticity of its 
surprising leaps. When examined with a microscope 
(Fig. 545), it will be observed to have a small head, large 
eyes, and a roundish body : it has two short hairy anten- 
næ, composed of five joints; and at a small distance 
beneath these is ped ghe. which is strong, sharp- 
pointed, tubular, and placed between a pair of Jointed 
guards or sheaths. Its suit of sable armor appears to 





Fig. 545, — COMMON FLEA, (magnified.) 


be neatly jointed, and beset with a multitude of sharp 
spines. Its legs are six in number; the joints of which 
are so adapted that it can fold them up one within an- 
other, and in leaping they all spring out with prodi- 


gious force. The Chegre, Chegoe, Chigoe, or Jigger, of 
the West Indies, nearly allied to the true Fleas, is far 
more troublesome than any of them. 

Pallet, (püLt.) (From Fr. poulet, a little hen.] A 
young hen of the domestic fowl. 

Pulley, ( p'le.)) [From Gr. polos, a pivot.] ( Mech.) One 
ofthe six mechanical powers, consisting ofa small wheel 
with a grooved edge aud turning on an axis. A great 
mechanical advantage is obtained by using a system in 
which the pulleys are separate and have separate strings, 
each string being attached by one extremity to the sup- 
porting beam, passing round one movable pulley, and 
having the other extremity fixed to the pulley immedi- 
ately above it. The power is applied to the cord which 
passes round the upper pulley. Another arrangement 
consists of separate pulleys suspended by separate 
strings, one extremity of each string being attached to 
the weight; but both this and the preceding com- 
bination are of little practical use. In the com- 
mon arrangements all the movable pulleys are 
in one block. The most powerful combination 
is Smealon's tackle, in which each block contains 
two rows of five wheels each, and one string 
passes round all, commencing with the centre 
One of the lower block, and finishing with the 
middle wheel of the upper. 

Pulmonaria, (-n0-na're-ah.) ( Bot.) The Lung- 
wort, a gen. of perennial plants, O. Boruginacer. 
P. officinalis formerly held a place in almost 
every garden, under the country name of Jeru- 
salem Sowslip, its purple flowers and spotted 
leaves recommending it to notice; whilst it 
was neld in great esteem for its reputed medic- 
inal qualities in diseases of the lungs, and was 
aence called Lungwort. It is occasionally found 
in woods and thickets. Its former use in dis- 
eases of the lungs was indicated to our forefa- 
thers by the well-defined white spots on the 
leaves. These spots were supposed so far to im- 
itate those of the lungs, as to have been de- 
signed by Nature to point out its uses, espe- 
cially in consumption. 

Pulmonary, ( piil/mo-na-re.) [From L. pulmo, 
thelungs.] (Med.) Designating that which af- 
fects the lungs; as, a pulmonary disease. 

Pulp, (pălp.) [From L. pulpa, the flesh of fruit. 
(Bot.) The juicy tissue found beneath the rin 
of fruits, &c. 

Pulpit, ( pül'pit.) [From L. pulpitum, a planked 
platform.} (Arch.) In churches, an elevated 
stage or platform, fitted with a desk and seat, 
from which the sermon is delivered in divine 
service, 

Pulse, (pil) [From L, pulsus, a beating. 
(Anat.) A motion of the blood-vessels, produce 
by the alternate dilatation and contraction of 
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difficult to count. Its range in a healthy adult is be- 
tween 60 and 80; but it is extremely capricious, and is 
modified by 
slight men- 
tal affec- 
tions, indi- 
gestion, &c., 
so that the 
peculiarities 
of individu- 
als must be 
carefully 
considered 
before con- 
clusions can 
be drawn 
from it. Cer- 
tain modifi- 
cations of it 
are termed 
hard, soft, 
full, wiry, 
&c. — (Bot. 
The seed o 
leguminous 
lants, as 
ns, peas, 
x = 
uma, ( pi'- 
mah.) (Zoàl.) 
See FELID E. 
Pumice- 
Stone, 
püm^'is) 
rom L. pu- 
mes.) ( Min.) 
A porous vol- 
canic pro- 
duct, com- el 
pose Fig. 546. — ruLPIT, (14th century.) 
alumina, with traces of potash, soda, and oxide of 
iron. It floats in water. is hardly acted on by the acids, 
and may probably be looked on as stony froth. It is 
found in almost all volennic countries ; and is known to 
be produced especially by Mts. Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecla, 
during the eruptions of which it is thrown up in great 











the arteries, arising from the impulse given to 








the blood by the action of the heart. The aver- 
age rate of pulsation in a healthy infant, for the 
year, is from 120 to 108 strokes per minute; for 
the second year, 108 to 90; for the third from 100 to 80; 
from the seventh to the twelfth about 70. In febrile 
diseases, the P. sometimes reaches to 140, and is then 
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Fig. 547. — SUCTION- AND FORCING-PUMP. 


abundance. It is used for polishing ivory, wood, mar 
ble, metals, glass, &c., as also skins and parchment. 


Pump, (pimp.) [Fr.pompe] (Hydraul.) Pumps ag 


~ 
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machines which serve to raise water either by suction, | Pancturation, ( pingktu-ra'shiün.) 


by pressnre, or by both efforts combined ; they are con- 
sequently divided into suction- or lift-pumps, force-pumps, 
and suction- and fercing-pumps. The various parts en- 
tering into the construction of a P. are the barrel, the 
piston, the val ves, and Me pipes. The barrel is a cylinder 
of metal or of wood, in which is the piston. The latter 
is a metal or wood cylinder wrapped with tow, and 
working with tle friction the whole AME of the 
barrel, The valves are discs of metal or er, which 
alterpately close the apertures which connect the bar- 
rel with the pipes. The action of the suction- and forcing- 
P. (Fig. 547) depends both on exhaustion and on press- 
ure, At the base of the barrel, where it is connected 
with a tube, A, there is a valve, S, which opens up- 
wards, Another valve, O, ing in the same direc- 
tion, closes the aperture a conduit, which passes 
from a hole, 0, near the valve $ into a vessel, M, which 
is called the air-chamber. From this chamber there is 
another tube, D, up which the water is forced. At each 
raising of the piston B, which is solid, the water rises 
through the tube A into the barrel. When the piston 
sinks, the valve 8 closes, and the water is forced through 
the valve O into the reservoir M, and from thence into 
the tube D. The height to which it can be raised in 
this tube depends solely on tbe motive force which 
works the pump. If the tube D were a prolongation 
of the tube Yoo, the flow wonld be intermittent; it 
would take place when the piston descended, and 
would cease as soon a3 it ascended. But between these 
tubes there Is an interval, which, by means of the air 
in the reservoir M, ensures a continuous flow, The 
water forced into the reservoir M divides into two 
parts, one of which, rising in D, presses on the water 
in the reservoir by ita weight, while the other, in virtue 
of this pressure, rises iu the reservoir above. the lower 
orifice of the tube D, compressing the air above. Con- 
sequently, when the piston ascends, and no longer forces 
the water into M, the air of the reservoir, by the press- 
ure it has received, reacts on the liquid, and raises it 
in the tube D, until the piston again descends, so that 
the jet is continuous. 

Pumpkin, (pám'kin.) (Bot) See CucunBITACEX. 

Pumpkin Seed. ( ) See Percipa. 

Pun, (piin.) (From A. 8. punian, to pound.] A play 
upon words, the point of which depends on the resem- 
blance between the sound and syllables of two or moro 
words, which have different and even contrary meanings. 

Punch, ( pinch.) (Same deriv.] (Metali, dc.) A pointed 
instrument of steel or iron employed in perforating 
circular holes in metal, wood, card-board, &c., whereby 
a piece of the same is stamped out. —(From Sansk. 
panchan, five.] The name given to a fancy beverage, 
originally consisting, as made in India, of 5 ingre- 
dients; vig., arrack, tea, sugar, lime-juice, and water. 
In Western countries, the term is applied to a compound 
of raw spirit (brandy, whiskey, rum, or gin) diluted with 
hot water, sweetened with sugar and flavored with 
lemon-juice : — in this sense, it takes also the name of 
toddy. —[A contraction from Punchinello.] The chief 
character represented in the puppet-show called Punch 
and Judy, the nature of the performance ef which is 

wean familiar to every "xd 
uncheon, (pünsh'ün.) . incon.] (Metall. 
Rame as Punca. —( Camb.) MUNI of oit oe 
erally understood to mean a cask containing some- 
times 84, sometimes 120 gallons. —(Arch.) A stout up- 
right of timber in a frame-work. 

Punching, (pinch’ing.) [From punch.) (Mech.) The 
process of catting a hole in a piece of malleable metal 
by direct pressure. 

Punctate, (pingk'tat.) (From L. punctum, a point.] 
(Bot. Describing a leaf when pitted with minute 
points, or dotted with real or apparent holes of exceed- 
ingly small size. 

Punctuation, ge tren [From L. wm, 
a point.) (Gram.) The discriminating use of certain 
marks adopted to distinguish the clauses of a period ; 
sometimes with reference to the sense, and at others to 
the grammatical construction. Thus, a full point (.) 
closes a perfect sentence; a colon (:) divides parts of a 
sentence separated by semicolons ; a semicolon (3) dis- 
tinguishes the more important members of a sentence, 
as when one is an inference from, qualification, illus- 
tration, or explanation of anether; and a comma (,) 
separates parts subordinate to the semicolon. A 
graph, which may include several periods, indole a 
branch of the subject or argument. A question is in- 
dicated by (?); an exclamation bys and it is some- 
times convenient to include a collateral circumstance 
in a parenthesis ( ) There are other marks not so 
easily defined. The ancients were scarcely acquainted 
with punctuation. 


Pa as, ( 


PUR 


rom L. pune 
tura, a pricking.) (Surg. A pierciug of the skin, 
&c., with needles, to relieve the painfu: diseases arising 
from tension, obstruction, &c. 


,» ^ » f I 
pi rore remi pad a town of India, p. 


B m. E. of Sattara; N. Lat. 
17° 4X, E. Lon. 75° 26’. . 25,000. 
Punic, (pi/nik.) [From i, the Carthaginians, on 


account of their descent from the Phawiciass] Hav- 
ing reference to the ancient Carthaginians; as, punic 
faith, i. e, bad faith: —the Carthaginians being noto- 
rious for their laxity in making good their promises. — 
Substantively, the language spoken in Carthage, being 
a Phoenician dialect, and much the same as the old 
Hebrew. The Punic Wars is the name under which 
are historically known the contests carried on between 
the Romans and Carthaginiaus for more than three 
centuries. The first commenced in 264 n. c., and ended 
in 2415 the second occupied the years bet. 218 and 202; 
and the third, which began in 149, ended in the destruo- 
tion of Carthage two years later. 

Punica, (pu'ne-kah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Myr- 
tacex, containing the only specics, P. granatum, a tree 
of abt. 20 feet high, native of N. Africa and W. Asia. 
The peculiarity of its fruit, called Pomegranate (Fig. 
548), resides in its being composed of two whorls of 
carpels, one placed above the other; and its sceds also 
differing from 
the rest of the 
order in hav- 
i tie pellu- 

cid pu NW. coat- 


some being 
sweet and vin- 
ous, and others 
acid or of a bit- 
ter astringent 
taste; and the 
color of their pulp is also much redder in some than 
in others. They are generally about the size of the 
fist, and bave a tough leathery rind of a beautiful 
deep golden color tinged with red, and are crowned 
with the remains of the calyx-lobes. The rind, espe- 
cially that of the bitter kiud, contains a large quantity 
of tannin, and is used for tanning the celebrated mo- 
rocco leather, and also as an astringent medicine; the 
flowers likewise yield a red dye. 

Punishment, ( pün'ish-mcnt.) [From L. punio, I pun- 
ish.) (Zaw.) The infliction of pain or personal suffer- 
ing, according to law, for crimes; intended as an ex- 
ample to deter others, and a means of correcting the 


offender. 

Punjab, or Punjaub, (The,) ( pin'jdb,) an exten- 
sive territory of Brit, India, occupying the area con- 
fined by the Sutlej on the E. and the Indus on the W. 
The surface constitutes a plain, with a soil of moderate 
fertility, producing grain, hemp, tobacco, and fruits. 
C. Lahore. The P. was the theatre of Alexander the 
Great's campaigns over Porus; became an independent 
kingdom under Runjeet Singh in 1791; and in 1849 be- 
came a British prov. Pop. 17,593,946. 

Puno, ( poo'no,) a town of Peru, C. of a dept. of same 
name, situated 12,870 feet above the sea, 130 m. E.N.E, 
of Arequipa. Fop. 10,000, 

Panta Arenas, (poon'tah ah-ra/nds)  [Sp., “point 
of gnd,"]a seaport of the republic of Costa Rica, on 
the Gulf of Nicoya, 40 m. N.N.W. of San José. Pop, 
19,000. » 

Punter, (pint'ür) (Games) One who plays at basset 
or faro against a keeper of the bank. 

Pupa, ( pu'pah,) pl. Purs. (L.,a puppet.) (Zodl.) The 
second stage of insect life after the hatching of the 
egg. In those insects in which the metamorphosis is 
complete, the pupa is generally quite inactive, and 
takes no food. It is the case in the idoptera, the 
pupa of which is called a chrysalis. It is quite other- 
wise with the pupm of other orders, which are often 
very voracious, and resemble the perfect insect in al- 
most everything but that the wings are wanting. See 





Fig. 548. — POMEGRANATE, 


INSECTS, 
Pupil, (pulpil.) E parom L. pupula, a little puppet.] 
(Anat.) The round aperture in the centre of the iris 


— 80 named because it reflects the diminished image of 
oe person who looks (Pra it. 1 
nppet, (p&p'pét) {From L. pupulus, a little boy. 
( Pastimes.) A small effigy of a human being, moved by 
wires to perform meclianical antics in a mock stage- 


ance called a pupipet-show. 
‘Sansk, old, from pwrá, be~ 


‘nahz.) 
fome.) ( Bist.) metrica? booke written ix 


PUR 


Banskrit, originally embracing a collection of sacred 
legends and traditions treating of the origin and history 
of gods and demigods, and of the creation and destruc: 
tion of the world. They were intended to be read pub- 
licly to the people assembled at great festivals. The 
existing P. have been formed out of much older compo- 
sitions, which have been lost. 

Purgation, (parga im) [From L. purgatio, a mak- 
ing clean.] (Law.) The act or practice of clearing 
one's self of an alleged crime by denying all culpability 
on oath or affirmation, 

Purgative, (pir'ga-tiv.) [Same deriv.) (Med.) Any 
cathartic medicine exercising a more powerful influ- 
ence on the bowels than does an aperient or simple 
laxative, 

Purgatory, (piir'ga-lo-re.) [From L. purgatorius, 
cleansing.) (Eccl. In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, a state or place after death where the souls 
of the fithful are purified from the sins which they are 
freighte with on leaving this life, before they are ad- 
mitted to a state of perfect bliss, It is assumed to dif- 
fer from hell in little except that its pains are not eter- 
nal, and that they may be abridged, or even ended, by 
masses, indulgences, and so forth. 

Purification, (juw-ri-fe-ka'shiin.) [From L, purifico, 
I purify.) (Acl) The nct or operation of cleansing 
ceremonially, by removing any pollution or defilement. 
The Mohammedans always employ P. by washing pre- 
vions to devotion, and it was common also to tho He- 
brews and to heathens, 

Purim, (pu’rim.) [1leb., lots.] (Script.) Literally, the 
feast of lots: a solemn and movable festival observed 
by the Jews to commemorate the deliverance of their 
race from the machinations of Haman, as narrated in 
the book of Esther. 

Puritan, (pi/re-tdn.) BS See L. puritas, pure.) ( Eccl. 
Hist.) A term (originally one of reproach) applied to 
dissenters from the Anglican Church during the close 
of Elizabeth's reign and in those of James I. and 
Charles I. They professed to follow the pure word of 
God, in opposition to all traditions and human institu- 
tions and ceremonies, 

Puarneah, ( pir’ne-ah,) a city of British India, pres. 
Bengal, on the Ganges, 250 m, N.W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 
25° 45’, E. Lon. 88° 23’. Pop. 50,000, 

Purparty, Pourpnrty, pir’pir-té.) [From 0. Fr. 
pourpartie:} (Law.) A part or section of an estate al- 

otted by partition to a coparcener, 

Purp!e,(pür'p.) [From L. purpura.] A color, third 
and last of the secondaries, composed of five parts of 
red, and eight of blue. This color was anciently held 
in so high estimation that it became the symbolic hue 
of sovereignty : — whence tho phrase fo wear the purple. 
The famous F. of the Tyrians was procured from the 
animal juices of a shcll-fish, the Murex trunculus, 

Purple-hezsrt, or PunPLE-WooD. See Coparrera, 

Purpura, (pürpu-rah.) [L., purple] (Med) An 
eruption of small purple-colored specks and patches, 
caused by extravasation of blood under tho cuticle. 

Parpure, ( pir’pir.) [Same deriv.) (Her. In armo- 
rial emblazonry, one of the five colors or tinctures, 
compounded of gules and azure, verging upon violet. 
In engraving,i ischaracterized by diagonal from right 
toleft. In precious stones it is equivalent to amethyst, 
and to Mercury among planets. 

Purse, (pis) (From Gr. bursa.) A pouch or small 
bag for the conveyance of money abont the person; 
hence, analogically, a treasury; as, the public purse, 
In Turkey, the sum of 24 piastres, equivalent to abt. 
$244; in Persia, sum of 50 tomans, or abt. $121. 

Purser, (piirsir.) [From purse] (Naut.) On men- 
of-war, and certain mail- or passe!iger-- hips, an officer 
whose chief duty is to keep the ship's accounts ; — also 
called paymaster, 

Pursinin, (pürziin) (Bot) See PoRTULACACEX. 

Para, ( piroo,) Purus, or CoCHIVARA, a tributary of the 
river Amazons, having its source in Peru, and emptying 
into the main stream in S, Lat. 4°, W. Lon. 619, after au 
estim. course of 500 m. 

Purulent, ( pu/ru-l7nt.) [From L. pus, puris.) ( Med.) 
Consisting of, or characterized by, the presence of pus 
or morbid matter; as, a purulent sore. 

Pas, /piís) [L.] (Physiol.) The white or yellowish 
matter issuing from a sore, which usually precedes the 
healing; and in such cases is termed healthy or good 
pus. Eiamined in a microscope, it is found to consist 
o. globuies, and a transparent colorless fluid. Its specific 

avity is greater than that of water; exposed to heat, 
t evaporates to dryness, but does not coagulate. 

Pusey, EDWARD Bovverig, ( pu’ze,) an English divine 
ahd theologian, n. of a noble family in 1800, became 
Retins Pro‘essor of Divinity at Oxford in 1898, and in 
hia Zructs for ‘he Times ‘written in conjunction with 
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John Henry Newman, laid the foundation of the 
Ritualistic or /'useyite doctrines which have since ob- 
tained in a section of the Anglican Church, under the 
name of Puscyism. They may be defined as a conrprós 
mise between Protestantism and R. Catholicism, D. 1882, 

Pustule, ( ed) [From L. pustula, an aecumu- 
lation of pus.] (Med.) A small blister or cuticular erupe 
tion containing pus. Small-pox and cow-pox afford 
familiar examples. 

Putamen, (pwa'mén.) [L.] (Bot. A name of the 
Eudocarp. See DRUPR. ` 

Putnam, IsgAzL, ( pü//ndm,) an American patriot and 
Revolutionary general, B. at Salem, Mass., 1718, He 
early served in the frontier war fought against the 
French, and on the outbreak of the Revolution fought 
with distinguished valor at Bunker Hill. In 1778 he 
was appointed major-gen., and in 1777 commanded the 
army of the N. Y. Highlands, and supervised the ereo» 
tion of the fortifications at West Point, D. 1790. 

Putnam, n Florida, 4 N.E. €0.; area, 840 8q. miles; 
Capital, Pilutka.—In Georgia, a S. central county ; area, 
360 square miles; Capital, Katonton.—In Jliimois, a 
N. central comnty; Capital, Hennepin —In Indiuna, a 
W. central co.; area, 486 sq. miles; Capital. Greencastle. 
—In Missouri, a N. county, bordering on Iowa; area, 290 
square miles; Capital, Unionville.—1n New Fork, a 8.6. 
co ; area, 230 square miles; Capital, Carmel.—1n Okio, 
a N.W. co ; area, 480 square miles; Cupital, Kalida— 
In the same State. a vill. of Muskingum co. Pop. 2,000, 
In Tennessee, a N E. central co.: area, 500 eq. miles; 
Capital, Monticello.—In West Virginia, a W. county; 
area, 350 sq. m.; Capital, Winfield. i 

Putorius, ( pu-to're-üs) (Zol.) The Weasels, a gen. 
of carnivorous animals, fam. Austelidæ, characterized by 
a very slender body, Jong tail, and 34 teeth. The Black 
Mink of the U. States, P. nigrescens, is abt. 10 inches long 
to the tail, which is abt. 5 inches, Its color is chestnut- 
brown glossed with black ; the tail almost entirely black, 
and the end of the chin white. This species furnishes 
the most valuable of the mink furs. The furs sold 
under the name of American Bable are mink. The 
Least Weasel, P, pusillus, from New York to Puget'a 
Sound, is 6 inches long to the tail, which is less than 2 
inches; the color brown above, white beneath. The 
Ferret, P. furor, of Spain and Barbary, is celebrated 
from its being employed to ferret out rabbits from their 
holes, See ERMINE. 
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Putrefaction, ( pu-tre-fiik'shiin.) [From L. putrefacio, 


I make rotten.] The spontancous decomposition of or- 
ganic substances, accom panied by the evolution of foetid 
and noxious gases. It is a species of fermentation, Ani- 
mal matter, containing more nitrogen, gives rise to 
more offensive products than vegetable: unless nitrogen 
is present, J’. will either not take place, or it will pro- 
gress very slowly, Most animal substances generate 
ammonia or ammon compounds; the other results 
of P. are various combinations of hydrogen, particularly 
carburetted hydrogen, along with complicated and dan- 
gerons compounds, in some of which sulphur and phos- 
phorus are present; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by chlorine, The produc- 
tion of P, requires a number of conditions: it cannot 
take place without a certain temperature, and hence 
does not occur below the freezing-point; it requires 
moisture, and hence is prevented by substances that 
absorb or remove water, which explains the efficacy of 
salt, sugar, alcohol, &c.; it is prevented also by those — 
such as the tanning principle— which form new com- 
binations with the organic matter; it requires access 
of oxygen, and, therefore, exclusion of the nir prevents 
it. Vitality hinders P.: as soon as the body or a part 
of it dies, mortification, that is, P. sets in, e ancient 
Egyptians seem to have been well acquainted with 
many of the means required to prevent P., as is proved 
by their mummies remaining perfect for s0 many hun- 
dred years. 

Putrid Fever, ( pà'trid.) [From L. putridus, rotten.] 
(Med.) A name sometimes given to the fever otherwise 
known as TYPHUS, q. v. 

"',)& manuf, town of Brit. India, p. 
Baroda, : 


30,000, 

Putt; te.) [Fr. potée.] In glazing, a kind of paste 
or AJ, (patte) [P Last and linseed-vil ground to- 
gether into a paste, and used in fastening panes of glass 
to the window-frames, and by painters in stopping 
crevices in boards. Also, a fine cement used by plas- 
terers. It is made altogether of lime, and differa from 
fine stuff in containing no bair. Putty-powder consists 
of triturated oxide of lead and tin, used in the polishing 
of glass, stone, metals, 4c. 

Puy-de-Dóme, ( pe-da-dém/,) a S.B. dept. of Fran 
consisting of a part of the former p. of Auvergne, 

b. N. by Allier, and 8, by Haute-Loire and Cantal. Arca, 
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8,070 sq.m. Surface mountainous; products, agricul- 
tural, toral, and mineral. C. Clermont-Ferrand. 
Pop. 571,690. 
Puy, (Le,) (la pé’,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. 
Haute-Loire, on the Loire, 65 m. S.W, of Lyons. J'op. 


17,000. 

Puzzolana, ( Yna,) or PozzoLANs, (Min.) A 
volcanic rock, yielding an excellent coment, which re- 

Pal ind wrap It is ota) et E usali] " 
uzzuoli, ( poot-soo-o'le,) [anc. Puteoli,] a town of 8. 
Ttaly, on a bay of same name, 7 m. B.W. of Naples. It 
is remarkable for the ruins of a partially submerged 
temple of Jupiter Serapis. In its vicinity are the Sul- 
fatara, Lake Avernus, and the Grotto del Caue. 

Wygsantten, (pig-ma'le-ün.) (Myth.) A sculptor of 

yprus, at whose prayer Venus gave life to a statue he 
had chiselled, and became enamored of. 

Pygmy, ( pig ne.) (From Gr. Pygmaios, from pygmé, a 
measure of length — the distance from the elbow to the 
knuckles, about 1314 inches.) An appellation given by 
the ancients to & fabulous race of beings, said by sonie 
authors to have lived in India, by others in Ethiopia, 
&c., and to have waged perpetual war with the Cranes, 
by whom they were ultimately destroyed. "The fable, 
no doubt, had its origin in the stunted growth of par- 
ticular races, on account of a severe climate or great 
privations. The term Pygmy is now restricted to a 
species of ape, the Simia ogiodytes, and to a dwarf. 

Pylades, ( pil/a-deez.) (Heroic Hist.) ‘The cousin and 

riend of Orestes, who was engaged with him in the 
murder of his mother, the recovery of his sister, &c. 

Pylorus, (pi-lorüs.) [From Gr.pylórus, from pylé, un 
entrance, and ouros,a guard.) (AnaL) The right or 
lower orifice of the stomach, which is connected with, 
and, as it were, guards, the entrance into the intestiues. 

Pyracids, ( pi'rás-idz.) [From Gr. pyr, fire, and Eng. 
Gcid.] (Chem.) Certain acids generated by that decom- 
posing process which several vegetable ncids undergo 
when subjected to the action of heat. Thus, gallic acid, 
in such circumstances, yields pyrogallic acid ; tartaric 
acid, ree acid, &c. 

Pyralide, ( pi-rál'ede.) (aut) The Delta-moth fam., 
comprising lepidopterous insects so called because of 
their triangular form when the wings are closed. The 
best known Am. species are: the Grease-Moth, Aglossa 
pinguinalis, the larva of which lives in fatty sub- 
stances; the Meal-Moth, Pyralis farinalis, the cater- 

illar of which is found in old barrels; and the Bee- 
Moth, Galleria cereana, By day bee-moths remain quiet 
&bout the bee-houses, but at night they hover around 
the hives, into which they enter and lay their eggs; or, 
not succeeding in this, they deposit their eggs upon 
the outside. There are two broods in a year. The 
larvm feed upon wax; they enter the hive as soon as 
they are hatched, and work their way in all directions 
through the waxen cells, and thus destroy them. Dur- 
ing the day they remain concealed in silken tubes, 
which they begin to make for themselves as soon as 
hatched. They enlarge these tubes as they increase in 
size, and cover them with a coating of wax as a defence 
agaiust the stings of the bees, and thus they are able to 
go on with their work of destruction with impunity. 

Pyramid, (pir'a-mid.) (From Gr. pyramis.] (Geom.) 
A solid y erected on a triangular, square, or poly- 
gonal base, and terminating at its upper extremity hn 
a point termed the aper. lts lateral surface consists 
of three or more plane triangles. —(Archwol.) Certain 
structures of masonry or brick work erected by the an- 
cients after the manner of the geometrical form above 
defined. The true extraction of the term is buried in 
profound obscurity. The most celebrated monuments 
of the kind extant are the P. of Egypt, 40 in number, 
and distributed over a wide tract of country, having 
Memphis for its centre. The largest of them is that 
known as the Great Pyramid, said by Herodotns to have 
been built by Cheops. It is 480 ft. in height, that is, 
43 ft. higher than the cross of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, and 136 ft. higher than that of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don. It covers more than 13 acres of ground, and, if 
solid, would contain more than 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of stone, or, in other words, six times as much as what 
is contained in Delaware breakwater. It is said that 
in its building 100,000 men were employed for 20 years. 
These structures were, it is believed, raised as mauso- 
leums for the Egyptian kings. Similar mounds of 
— but on a smaller scale, are found in Mexico 
under the name of 7*ocalis, and in Hindostan and Java. 

r'amid Lake, in Nevada, a large expanse of water 

zo co., covering an area of 420 sq. m., in the midst 
of which rises a pyramidal rocky island, 600 feet in 
height, — whence its name. 

Pyramidoid, ( pe-rdm'i-doid.) [From Gr. pyramis, und 
eidos, shape.) (Gevm.) A solid figure formed by the 
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rotation of a semi-parabola abont one of its ordinates. 
— it is otherwise known as a pa ic spindle. 
Fpremum (pir'a-müs) (Myth.) The lover of the 
eautiful girl Thisbe in the old story, who killed him- 
self, fearing that she had perished. 

Pyrenees, (The,) (pir'a-necz) a great mountain- 
chain of S.W. Europe, constituting a natural barrier 
laudwise bet. France and the Iberian peninsula, ex- 
tending direct from the Bay of Biscay as far as the 
Mediterranean, a distance of 270 m.; its width is found 
to vary from 50 to 100 m. It throws out numerous 
spurs and ramifications, iuclosing fertile glens and val- 
leys, and its Spanish side presents a succession of 
chasmal and precipitous fronts. The P. is intersected 
by numerous passes, all of them at an elevation of from 
1,000 to over 8,000 ft, above sea-level. Mt. Perdu, the 
highest summit, has an altitude of 10,994 ft. ; and the 
chain generally preserves a mean of abt. 5,000 ft. The /* 
has numerous glaciers, and on its N. slope gives source 
to the Adour and Garonne rivers, and on the 8. to sev- 
eral affluents of the Ebro. 

Pyrénées Orientales, 
southern dep. of France, b. by the Mediterranean, 
and 8. and W. by the Pyrenees Mts. Area, 1,583 sq. m. 
Wines are the chief product. C. Perpignan. Pop. 189,490, 

Pyrenite, (pir'en-it) (Min. Sce Many. 

Pyrheliom'eter. Same as ACTINOMETER, q. v. 

Pyriform, (pir'e-form ) (From L. pyrum, and forma, 
nppearance.] Presenting tlie form of a pear. 

Pyrites, ( peri'teez.) (Gr., from pyr, ara] (Min.) A 
uame used to denote several metallic sulphides, "Thus 
there are magnetic P., tin P., iron P., copper 1*., arsenical 
I^, or mispickel, &c. Sce IRON PyniTES. 

Pyro, (piro.) [From Gr. pyr, fire.] (Chem) A term 
used as a prefix to any substance the form or composi- 
tion of which has undergone modification or transfor- 
mation by the action of heat; as, pyro gallic acid. 

Pyro-eleetric'ity. A name given to electricity pro- 

uced by heating or cooling certain crystals, as tour- 
maline. The subject, though it has attracted much at- 
tention, still remains very obscure. 

Pyrogallie Acid, (-yal'lik.) (Chem.) A substance 
obtained under the form of brilliant plates by the ac- 
tion of heat upon gallic acid. It is freely soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is more properly called 
ryrogalline, for it is doubtful whether it is really an acid 
substance. It Js extensively prepared for ure in pho- 
tography, in which art its great tendency to absorb ox y- 
gen is called into play, rendering it capable of decoru- 
posing the salts of silver with immediate separation of 
the metal. Form. C44 H40$. 

Py rolacere, ( pi-ro-la'se-e.) (Bot.) The Wintergreens, 
an O. of plants, all. Ericales, consisting of herbs with 
simple leaves, and racemose or solitary flowers. They 
are natives of temperate climates, 

Pyroligneous Acid, (-ig/n-i:) (From Gr. pyr, 
und L. lignum, wood.) (Chem.) Au acid obtained from 
beech and other woods by destructive distillation. It 
is liquid, resembling in color white wine, of a strongly 
acetic and slightly astringent taste; is an antiseptic, 
and serves instead of wood smoke, of which it is the 
most active constituent, for preserving animal sub- 
stances. It is an impure kind of acctic acid or vinegar. 
Form, C,1140,. 

Pyrology. ( pi-ról'o-je.)) (From Gr. pyr, and logos, dis- 
ener A doctrinal treatise or dissertation upon the 
natural history and effects of heat. 

Pyrometer, ( pe-rdm’e-tiir.) (From Gr. pyr, fire, and 
metron, a measure.) (Phys.) An instrument for meas- 
uring high temperatures, or degrees of heat above those 
indicated by the mercurial thermometer. Wedgewood'e 
P. consists of porcelain, and is founded on the principle 
that clay progressively contracts in its dimensions in 
proportion as it is exposed to higher degrees of heat, 
But its indications cannot be depended on, since they 
are due not only to the temperature to be tested, but 
to that at which the porcelain was originaliy baked. 
If made at a very high temperature, all the water will 
be driven off, and it will contract no further, whatever 
the heat to which it may be subsequently exposed, 
Other kinds of P. have been used, but one of unques- 
tionable excellence has not yet been invented. 

Pyromorphite, (pi-ro-mdr'/il.) (Chem.) See Lean, 

Pyrope, (pir'o-pe) (Min.) See GARNET. 

Pyroscope, ( edges: TERM Gr. pyr, and skopeo, 

observe.| (Phys) A kind of differential thermome- 
ter, used for measuring the intensity of heat radiating 
from a fire. 

Pyrotechny. ( pir’o-ték-ne,) or PYRoTECH'NICS. m 

r. pyr, fire, and techné, an art; pyr, fire, and technikos 
artistic.] The art of constructing fireworks intended 
to be let off on the ground, in the air, or under water, 
The materials principally employed consist of nitra 
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sulphur, and charcoal; with the addition of substances 
to produce color, &c. Iron filings give bright red and 
white sparks. Copper filings impart a greenish tint to 
the flame; zinc, a fine blue; sulphuret of antimony, a 
less greenish blue, and much smoke}; amber, colophony, 
or common salt,a yellow. Lamp-black with gunpow- 
der gives a red, but with nitre in excess, a pink color; 
and is used also to produce golden showers. Yellow 
sand, or glistening mica, communicate to fireworks a 
golden radiation ; verdigris, sulphate of copper, and sal- 
ammoniac, each a shade of green. Camphor gives a 
very white flame, and an aromatic odor. Some other 
substances are used to mask a bad smell. Lycopodium 
seed gives a rose-color and een flame; it is used in 
theatres to represent lightning, &c. 
Pyroxene, freee (Min.) Same as AUGITE, q. v. 
Pyroxyline, (pi-róks'e-lin,) or GuN-corrox. [From 
r. pyr, fire, and zylon, wood.] (Chem.) Starch, the 
sugars, and cellulose, when acted on by the strongest 
nitric acid, furnish compounds which are remarkable 
for their explosive character, and are formed by the 
substitution of nitric peroxide (N04) for a portion of 
the hydrogen. By far the most important of these is 
pyroxiline, which is produced by the action of nitric 
acid upon the different forms of woody fibre, including 
wood, cotton, and paper. This compound, which is 
properly a trinitro-cellulose, is insoluble in water, alco- 
ol, or ether, and is unaffected by dilute acids or alka- 
lies. When exposed to heat it explodes with violence, 
and on this account is used as a substitute for gunpow- 
der. When exploded in the free state by heat it goes 
off with a sudden flash and is comparatively harmless ; 
but when it is confined in a box, or when it is ignited 
by the powerful detonation of falminating mercury, its 
explosion takes place with terrific violence, and its ef- 
fects much exceed those produced by corresponding 
amounts of gunpowder. A variety of gun-cotton con- 
UAE less nitric peroxide than the trinitro compound 
is used in surgery and photograph , as it has the prop- 
erty of dissolving in a mixture cohol and ether, and 
is left behind on evaporation of the solvents as a tough 
transparent skin. 
rrho, (qp) or Py r'rhon, aGreek philosopher, 
under of the Pyrrhonist or Sceptic School, B. at Elis 
abt. 380 B.c. He is said to have accompanied Alexan- 
der the Great in his Indian campaign, and on his return 
became high-priest at Elis. His writings no longer exist. 
The opinions of the Pyrrhoniansare known only through 
their enemies, and they are said to have been so scepti- 
cal as not to put even so much confidence in the senses 
as was necessary for the preservation of life. But this 
is refuted by their founder having live? to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to be always in search of 
truth without ever acknowledging that they had found 
it; hence the art of disputing upon all things, without 
ever goin any eee than suspending our judgment, 
is called ism. 

Pyrrhus, ( pir’ris,) a king of Epirus from 305 to 272 
B.0, The early part of his reign was PI troubl 
and it was not until the year 295 B. C. that he obtain 
firm possession of his throne. The great event of his 
life, which was full of military undertakings, was the 
invasion of Italy in 280 B. c., to assist the ntines 
against Rome. At first he was victorious over the 
Romans, but his victories led to no results; and after 
he had wasted three years in Sicily, on his return to 
Italy he was completely defeated, and driven back to 
Greece. He ended his stormy life at Argos, being killed 
by a tile thrown from the top of a house by a woman. 

Pyrala, (pir’wlah.) [L. a little pear.) (Zovl.) A gen. 
of gasteropodous mollusks, fam, Muricids. 

Pyrus, (pi'rüs) [L. the pear-tree.] (Bot.) A gen. 
of p: 

entire or pinnately-divided leaves, and showy flowers, 

aither proceeding with a few leaves from buds or spurs 


ta, O; Pomaces, consisting of trees or shrubs with | 
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on a former year’s wood, or in simple or branched 
corymbs at the ends of the year's shoots. There area 
considerable number of species, natives of the tem- 
perate or mountainous regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere, chiefly in Europe and Central Asia; and several 
are in very extensive cultivation. Among those with 
undivided leaves, P. communis, the Pear, and P. Malu 
the Apple, have been in cultivation since the times o 
theancient Greeks and Romans. Among the cut-leaved 
species the most important are the White Beam-tree, 
' Aria ; the Wild Service- P. torminalis ; the Moun- 
tain Ash or Rowan-tree, the P. Aucuparia ; and the cul- 
tivated Service-tree, P. Sorbus — all natives of Europe 
and temperate Asia. The Apple, P. Malus, is called in 
its wild state the Crab, and from this the vast number 
of cultivated varieties have originated. The leaves are 
acutely serrated or crenated, more or less downy be- 
neath; and the flowers grow in corymbs, and have 
glabrous styles. The fruit, generally concave at the 
base, is well know ; in some varieties it is sweet, in 
others acid ; and some of the cider-apples are a mixture 
of bitter and sweet, or, as termed by the French, amer- 
doux. The tree is deciduous, and attains the height of 
from twenty to forty or fifty feet. The Apple was called 
by the Greeks Mela, by the Romans Malum ; the latter, 
it may be observed, applied the term Pomum to any 
round fleshy fruit, In tropical climates the Apple does 
not succeed. It is perfectly naturalized in America; in 
the northern and middle portions of the United States, 
and in Canada, its produce is very fine. Large quanti- 
ties of American apples are regularly exported in the 
ice-ships from Boston to the seaports of India and other 
Eastern countries, where the apple-tree is not grown; 
and being packed in ice they are landed in excellent 
condition, and are esteemed a great luxury by the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants. Upwards of 1,500 varieties of 
dessert, kitchen, and cider apples are in cultivation, and 
more are continually being raised. The Common Pear- 
tree, P. communis, grows to the height of thirty to sixty, 
rarely seventy feet, and assumes generally a pyramidal 
form of growth. The branches are thorny, and the 
leaves ovate and serrated. Under cultivation the thorus 
disappear, and fruit-buds are formed instead; and the 
leaves are less sharply serrated. The flowers come in 
corymba of 6 to 9. The varieties of Pears are now very 
numerous, After excluding a vast number of worth- 
less kinds, upwards of a thousand still exist in some 
collections; and among these the kinds possessing 
great excellence are too numerous to be noticed here. 
thagoras, ( pe-fhág'o-rds,) one of the most illus- 
rious philosophers of the ancients, was B. in Samos 
abt. 600 B. C., rsonal history little is re- 
corded. He is believed to have travelled extensively in 
Babylonia, India, and Egypt, and taught the doctrine 
of metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls, be- 
sides inventing several important geometrical theorems, 
and is said to have been the first who made use of the 
term philosopher, which he applied to himself. The 
real doctrines of P. are wrap in mystery ; and it is 
by no means certain that his followers, the genuine 
Pythagoreans, held in its literal sense the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls. 
Pythias. ( See DAMON. 
Python, (pithün.) (Myth.) The serpent said to have 
een bred from the slime left by the waters of the 
deluge of Deucalion ; and slain by Apollo. — (Zoól.) See 
Boma. 


ID. 

Pythoness, (pi'thün-es) (Myth.) The priestess of 
Apollo, who gave oracular answers at Delphi. 

FU ( piks.) [From L. pyzis, a box-wood coffer.) ( Eccl.) 

n the Roman Catholíc Church, the name given to tho 

box or reliquary in which the host or consecrated wafer 
is kept. 

Pyx'is Nautica, (-naw'te-kah.) (Ast) A const. of 
the S. hemisphere, formed by Lacaille. 


Q. 


Q (Derived from Fr. queue, a tail — because it fs an O 
» With a tail attached.] The 17th letter and 13th con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is not to be found in 
either the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabeta, is never 
sounded alone, but in conjunction with u, and never 
serves as the terminal to any English word. Most 
grammarians are Inclined to look upon it as a rflu- 
ous letter, whose place could better be filled by k. For 
e in English and German, the Dutch use kw, and the 
wedes and Danes g It would appear, indeed, that q 

is precisely k, with this difference in use, that q is 
always followed by «in English, and kis not. As an 

ye 


1 


abbreviation, the Romans employed it for Quintus, que, 
&c.; thus, S. P. Q. R. for Senatus esque Romanus 
(the senate and Roman people). ith us, Q is used ab- 
breviated for question ; also for quantity, or m, 
as q. pl., quantum (as much as you please), and g. 
8. for quantum $ (as much as may suffice). Among 
mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands for quod demon- 
strandum (that which was to be demonstrated), and Q 
E. F. erat faciendum (that which was to be done) 
As a numeral, this letter represents 500, and with a 


dash over it, 500,000, 
Quadragesima, (jés'emah.) [From L. quadrages 
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mus, the fortieth.] (Ecc) Lent:—so styled because 
consisting of 40 days. 

Quadrangle, (kwod'ráng'gl.) [From L, quatuor, four, 
and angulus, an angle.) (Geom.) A four-sided, four- 
angled figure. 

Quadrant, (wód'rdnL) [L. quadrans, a fourth part.] 
(Geom.) An arc of a circle, containing its fourth part, 
or 90 deg. ; also, the space or area included between this 
are and two radii drawn from its middle to each ex- 
tremity.—(Navig.) An instrument for taking the alti- 
tudes of the sun and stars; as also for taking angles in 
surveying heights, distances, £c. [t has now been in a 
great degree superseded by the MuRAL CIRCLE, q. v. 

Quadrature, (kwod'ra-tLir.)) [From L. quadratura, a 
making square.] (Ast) A term indicating the position 
of the moon, when she is 90 deg. from the sun, or at one 
of the two points of her orbit, which are equidistant 
from conjunction or opposition. — ( Math.) Among 
geometers, the finding of a square equal in area to that 
ofa curve. The Q. of the Circle is a very anc. aud cele- 
brated problem. As the area of a circle is equal to the 
product of the radius and half the circumference, it de- 
pends on the relation of the diameter to the periphery. 
And as this ratio and its square are irrational numbers, 
the quadrature of the circle is not possible, except by 
the geometrical construction of a straight line equal to 
a circle of a given radius. The fraction 145 gives a 
close approximation to the side of a square equal in 
area to a circle of which the diameter is unity. 

Quadrilateral, (-làt'ür-ài.) (From L. rilaterus, 
four-sided.] (Geom.) An epithet for a figure whose 
perimeter consists of four right lines, making four an- 
gles; it is called also quadrangular. Q. figures are 
either a queen i trapezium, rectangle, square, 
rhombus, or rhomboid. 

Quadrille, (kwa-dril’, or ka-dril’.) [Fr., from L. quad- 
ra.] (Games) A game at cards played by 4 persons 
with 40 cards, the 4 tens, nines, and eights being dis- 
carded.—(Danc.) A kind of dance of French origin, 
performed by sets of 4 persons; also, the piece of music 
played as an accompaniment to such dance. 

Quadrillion, (kwód-riyün. (Numer.) In English 
notation the number represented by a unit heading 24 
ciphers; in the French, a unit with 15 ciphers appended. 

Quadripartite, (-rip’dr-tit.) |From L. quatuor, and 
partire, to sunder.] (Bot.) Divided to the base into four 
parta, as a flower, 

Quadroon, (kwdd-roon’.) [From Sp.cuarteron.] (Eth- 
nol.) The offspring of a mulatto woman by a white father. 

Quadrumana, (-roo-ma'nah.) [From L.quadrumanus, 
four-handed.] (Nat, Hist.) An order of mammals es- 
tablished by Cuvier for the reception of the apes, ba- 
boons, monkeys, and lemurs, animals whose hind limbs 





Fig. 549. — WHITE-THROATED SAPAJOU. 


are better suited for prehension than walking, the first 
toe being opposable to the others as the thumb ie to 
the fingers. They are vegetable feeders, and chiefly 
dwell ou trees, some of them being aided in their prog- 
ress from branch to branch by their prehensile tails 
(Fig.549). They are natives of warm climates. Some 
species approach man in their structure. As to the 
geographical distribution of the Q., it is remarkable 
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that Australia and New Guinea do not contain a sipgle 
species, while in Madagascar only the lemurs, the most 
lowly organized of all, are to be found. "The gibbons 
are confined to south-eastern Asia, and the dog-faced 
baboons to Africa. In the United States every monkey 
has three premolar teeth (false molars’, while in the 
rest of the world not a single monkey has more than 
two. Only one species has established itself in Eu- 
rope, and that is the North African Innuus sylvanus 
which has found a home on the rock of Gíbraltar. 


The Q. are divided into Simiade, or monkeys of the 
Old World; Cebidze, or monkeys of the New World; 
and Lemuridg, or the Lemur tribe. 

Quadruped, (kwoód'roó-ped.) 


rom L. quadrupes, 

four-footed.] (Zoól.) Aterm employed both popularly 
and by scientific writers to designate four-footed ani- 
mals, It is not, however, the name of.a class or order 
in systems of zoólogy. Popularly, it is almost always 
limited to those Mammalia which have four limbs well 
gave oped and formed for walking, and i8 scarcely ever 
applied to the Cetacea, and rarely even to Seals or to 
the Quadrumana. 

Quadruple, (kwód'roo-pl.) (From L.quadruplus, four- 
fold.] A term which expresses that which is fourfold, 
that is, contains four times any given quantity. 


Qurere, (we're) [L., try to get information.) (Zit.) 
A term expressive of doubt or uncertainty, and sng- 
gesting further investigation or inquiry. 

Queestor, (kwés'lér.) [From L. quero, I search for.] 
(Rom, Hist.) An officer among the Romans originally 
found im two departments. In one, the Q. performed, 
to some extent, the duties of a public prosecutor; in 
the other, he had charge of the revenues. The 'stor- 
ship was the first office any person could fill in the 
common wealth. 

Quagga, (wdg'gah. (Zoöl.) An animal of the fam. 
Equide, a native of S. Africa, so called from its voice, 
which resembles the barking of a dog. It is rather 
smaller than the Zebra, with the hinder parts higher 
and the ears shorter, 

Quail, (Awdl.) (Zotl.) See PERDICIDÆ. 

Quakers, (kwdk'rz.) (Eccl. Hist.) See FRIENDS. 

Qualification, (Iwól-i-fe-ka'shün.) [From L. qualis, 
having a certain quality, and facio, I make.] Any 
natura] endowment, or any acquirement, which fits a 
person for a place, office, or employment. Also, any 
property or possession which gives one a right to exer- 
cise the elective franchise, or furnishes one with any 
legal power or capacity, 

Quality, (kwól'e-te.) [From L. qualitas.] (Phys.) Some 
property of bodies. Essential quality, some property 
which is necessary to constitute a thing what it is. 
Sensible quality, one that affects the senses, such as fig- 
ure, taste, &c. 

Quantic, (kwdn'tik,) or QUADRIC. 
From L. quantitas quantity. 
Math.) Yn its best underst 
sense, & rational and integral al- 
gebraical function. 

Quantity, (Xwón'te-te.) [From 
L. quantitas.) (Gram.) The mease 

ure of a syllable, or that which de- 
termines the time in which it is 
pronounced. — ( Math.) Anything 
which can be multiplied, divided, 
and measured.—(J'hys.) Anything 
capable of estimation or measure- 
ment, which, being compared 
with another thing of the same 
nature, may be said to be greater 
or less than equal or unegnal to 
it.— In common usage, Q. is a 
mass or collection of matter of 
indeterminate dimensions: thus 
we say, a Q. of earth, a Q. of tim- 
ber, &c. But when we speak of 
an assemblage of individuals or 
separate beings, we say a number ; 
as, a number of men, of horses, &c. 

Quantum, (kwón'tüm.) |L., as 
much as.] Q.sufücit. See initial 
letter Q.— (Law.) Q. meruit (as 
much as he deserved), an action 
based on a promise that the de- 
fendant should pay to the plain- 
thf for his services as much as they should merit.— 
Q. valebat (as much as it was worth), an action to re- 
cover of the defendant for goods sold, as much as they 
were worth. 

Quaquaversal, (wa-Iwa-rür'sdl.) [From E. qua- 
qua versum, every way.] (Geol) A term desiguative 
of strata which dip to every point of the compass, like 
those circumventing & volcano. 
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Quarantine, (kiwdr-dn-teen’.) [Ital. quaranta, forty.]] Quasi, (Xwa'se.) [L., as if.) A term used as a prefix, o” 


The restraint of intercourse, to which a ship arriving 
in port is subjected, on the presumption that she may 
be infected with a malignant contagious disease. "This 
is either for forty days, or for any other limited term, 
according to circumstances, A ship thus situated is 
said to be performing quarantine. The term has been 
adopted, because it was generally supposed that if no 
infectious disease break out within forty days, or six 
weeks, no danger need be apprehended from the free 
admission of the individuals under Q. During this pe- 
riod all the goods, clothes, &c., that might be supposed 
capable of retaining the infection, are subjected to a 
process of purification, which is a most im t part 
of the Q. system. —( Law.) The period of forty days, 
during which the widow of a man dying possessed of 
land, has the privilege of remaining in the principal 
messnage or dwelling-house on the estate. 

Quarry, (kwórre. (From Gael. carreg, a stone.) A 
pit where building-stones, &c., are dug out of the earth. 

Quart, (kwórt) [From L. quartus, a fourth.) Two 
pints, or the fourth part of a gallon ; also, a vessel hold- 
ng that measure. 

Quartan, (kwor'tn.) 


[From L. pertaining 
to the fourth.) (Med.) 


An intermittent ague, the par- 

oxysms of which occur every fourth day. 

Quarter, (kwór'tr. [L.quartus.] The fourth part of 
any thing, the fractional notation for which is 14; it is 
also abbreviated qr.—(Ast.) The fourth part of the 
moon's period, or monthly revolution. Thus from the 
new moon to the quadrature is the first quarter; from 
the latter to full moon, the second quarter, and 80 on. 
—(Shipbuilding.) That part of a ship's hull which lies 
from the steerage to the transom. —( Mil.) (pl.) Mili- 
tary lodgings or cantonments; thus, hrad-quarters sig- 
nifies the place of residence of the commander of an 
army, which is generally near the centre. Wi 
ters are the places in which troops are lodged dnrjng the 
winter; or it signifies their residence in those places. 

Quar" tor-deek, (-dek.) (Shipbuilding.) That part 
of a ship's deck which reaches from the mainmast to 
the stern, when such ship has no poop. 

Quartering, (/ncór'tür-ing.) (Her.) Partitions of the 
escutcheon according to the number of coats that are 
borne in it, or the several divisions that are made when 
the arms of more than one family are borne by the same 


person. 

Suerte (Kwór'tür-le.) (7-it.) A magazine or re- 
view pub hed once in every three months; as, the 
London Quarterly. 

Quarter-master, (-mdztür.) (Mil.) An officer who 
superintends the billeting or lodgment of the soldiers, 
and the distribution of their rations, forage, &c.— 
(Nav.) An officer who assists the mates in their duties, 
looks after the steerage, ballast, provisions, &c.— Q.- 
GENERAL. (Mil) A superior military officer entrusted 
with the care of the cantonments and camp-equipage 
of an army on the march, and with the supplying of 
provisions, forage, &c. 

Quar’ter-sessions, (-sésh'iins.) (Eng. Law.) A 
criminal court of justice, holden quarterly, before ma- 
gistrates of a county or borough, to try minor offences 
by jury, after bills found by a grand jury. Two justices 
at least must be present, and the legal power of these 
courts is often very great; but the questions may, in 
many cases, be removed to superior courts. 

Quartet, (kwdr-tél’,) or QuaRTETTE. [From It. quar- 
tetto.] ( Mus.) A four-part piece or composition intended 
either for voices or instruments ; if the latter, they are 
generally stringed instruments; viz. one violoncello, 
two violins, and one viola,—(Pros.) A poetical stanza 
of 4 lines. 

Quarto, (kwér'to.) [Same deriv.] (Print, dc.) A size 
of a book made by twice folding a sheet, which then 
makes 4 leaves: — it is written in an abbreviated form 
4to. Also a book so folded. 

Quartz, (kwortz.) (Min. The name given to crystal- 
lized silica, Si0g. It occurs either in the massive form 
when it is milky white, or tinged with iron and in dis- 
tinct crystals; the crystals are six-sided prisms with 
pyramidal summits; cleavage is very imperfect, and 
twins are of frequent occurrence. Hardness 7; sp. gr. 
2:5 to 28; lustre vitreous; it is of all colors, from per- 
fectly colorless to black, passing through shades of yel- 
low, red, brown, fees. blue, and black, owing to the 
presence of metallic oxides, When colorless and trans- 
parent, it is usually called rock crystal; when purple, 
amethyst; when rose-red, or pink, rose quartz; whee 
light yellow, false topaz; when of a brownish smoky 
tint, smoky quarts or cairng: ; when leek-green and 
opaque, prase; when spangled"throughout with yellow 
scales, a in quartz. Other varieties ar” nown as 
ehalcedony, jasper, siderite, flint, horn-stop “pal, &c. 


as a first member of a compound word, to express the 
appearance or resemblance of something; thus, in civil 
law, a is an act which Jacks the strict 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of one. 
Quasimodo, (kwa-se-mo'do.) (L. quasi modo.) ( Eccl.) 
In the Rom. Cath. Church, a name given to the first 
Bunday before Easter, because the Introit for that day 
"s iw with the words Quast modo geniti infantes (1 Pet. 


Quassia, (kwdsh'yah.) (Hot. A genus of trees, 0. 
Simarubacem. The wood of Q. amara, a lofty tree of the 
West Indies described as similar in appearance to the 
common ash, was formerly used under the name of 
Burinam Quassin; but it appears to be no longer 
Hs Aj for medicinal purposes, the quassia in nee 

ng furnished by the allied Picrana excelsa. Sce 
PICRAENA. 

Quaternate, (kwa-tür'nát.) [From L. quaterni, by 
four.) (Bot) Denoting the arrangement or the verti- 
cillate appendages by fours. 

Quatrain, (kuran) Fr. ; b.quatrion.] (Lit.) A poeti- 
cal piece of 4 verses with alternating rhymes; in French 
poetry, however, the first and fourth, and second and 
third lines rhyme together. 

Quatre Bras, (kdt'r brah.) [Fr., four arms.? A vill. of 
Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, 8 m. 8.8.B. of Gemappe, where 
was fought the battle of June 17th, 1815, between the 
English and French, and which led to the next day's 
victory of Waterloo. On the English side fell the Duke 
of Brunswick. 

Quatrefoil, (kit/r-foi.) [From Fr. 
feuille, a leaf.) (Her.) A four-leaved 
asa charge in armorial bearings. 

Quatuor, (kwdt'wór.) [L., four.) (Mus.) A quartette 
arranged for 4 instruments, 

Quaver, (Icwa'vr.) (Allied to the English word quiver. 
(Mus.) A measure of time equal to half a crotchet, o 


an eighth of a semibreve:—it is marked thus, 


Also a shake, or rapid vibration of the voice, 

Quay. ag [From D. kaai.] (Civ. Engin.) A pier, mole, 
wharf, or jetty, constructed along the bank of a river. 
to receive ships alongside for loading, discharging, &c- 

Quebec, a province of Canada. Bee CANADA. 

Quebec, (kwe-bék’,) a strongly fortified city and seaport, 
C. of Lower or E. Canada, built on a bold bluff bet. the 
Bt. Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, in N. Lat. 46° 49 
1", W. Lon. 719 13’. Its fortifications, nearly 3 m. in 
circuit, added to its natural commanding position, con- 
stitute it one of the strongest fortresses on the Ameri- 
can continent. Its harbor is excellent, accommodating 
the largest ships; hence, Q. is the chief entrepôt of 
Canadian trade with England, the U. States, &c. Found- 
ed by the French in 1608, it was taken by the English 
in 1629, and afterwards restored to its former posses- 
sors. In 1759 a great battle, fought on the heights of 
Abraham above the city, resulted in its being again a 
conquest to the victors, whose general, Wolfe, together 
with Montcalm, the French commander, fell on the 
field. In 1763 Q. was confirmed to Great Britain, along 
with the rest of Canada. Pop. 65,000. 

Quedlinburg, (kwéd'lin-boorg,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Saxony, on the Bode, 30 m. 8.W. of Magde- 
burg. . 15,000, f 

Queen, (kween.) [From A.S. cwen. a wife.] The wife 
of a reigning king, otherwise called a queen-conso;t. 
When reigning alone in her own right, she is styled 
queen-regnant. A queen-dowager is the widow of a king, 
—(Games.) In Chess, one of the pieces, next in impor- 
tance to the king. At Cards, a court-card bearing the 
printed effigy of a queen. 

Queen Anne, (-dn,) in Maryland, an E. co., washed 
by Chesapeake Bay on the W. ; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Cen- 
treville. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, (-shdr’ld,) a gronp 
lying in the N. Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Brit. Co- 
Tumbia. 

Queen Char'lotte's Islands, an archipelago in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, lying bet. S. Lat. 9° 50'-119 20, 
and EF. Lon. 1639 30'-1659 16’. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, an inlet of the N. Pa- 
cific, constituting the N. part of the channel which 
lies bet. Vancouver's Island and the mainland of Amer- 
ica. 
ueen’s, (kwéne,) in Nova Scotia, a 8.W. co., washed 

the Atlantic; area, 1,000 sq. in. , U. Liverpool, -1n 

ew Brunswick, a S. central county ; area, 1,500 square 

miles; capital, Georgetown.—In New York, a S.F. 

county, occupying the extreme W, end of Long Island, 

and b. by the Atlantic on the 8.; area, 420 sq. m.; C, 
North Hempstead, . 

Queen's County, (-Fown'te) an inland shire of Ire 


, four, and 
plant, represented 
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land, p. Leinster, b. N. by King’s co. ; area, 664 sq. m.; 
€. Maryborough. 77,011. 7 

Queens'land, a British colony. See AUSTRALIA, p. 62. 

Queenstown, (kwénztown,) (formerly CovE,) a sea- 
port of Ireland, on Cork Harbor, 10 m. S. of the city of 

rk. Itisa mail-station for the steamers taking the 
8. route bet. England and the U. States. Pop. 15,000. 

Quentin, (St.,) (kain'tdn,) à manuf. town of France, 
dept. Aisne, 80 m. N.E. of Paris. Pop. 32,690. 

Quercitron. (Bo) See Quercus. 

Quercus, ( küs.) [L. an oak.] (Bot. 
fam., consisting of trees widely distribu upon the 
northern hemisphere, As these trees vary extremely 
not only in the form of their leaves and general ap- 
pearance, but also in the shape of their fruits, there is 
groat difficulty in discriminating the species, and a like 

iscrepancy between the opinions of the various botan- 
ists as to their limits. The most valuable species, as 
aordi timber, are the European Q. (Fig. 
550) and Q. ses- 
sifolia, and the 
American  Q. 
alba, the White 
Oak, and Q. vi- 
rens, the Live 
Oak, the wood 
of which is 
used for ship- 
building and 
other purposes. 
Q. suber. a na- 
tive of S. Eu- 
rope, furnishes 
cork. Several 
species furnish 
bark of much 
value for tan- 
ning and dye- 
ing pu es; this arises from the presence of tannic 
and gallic acids. Q. tinctoria, a North American spe- 
cies, yields Quercitron bark, employed for dyeing yel- 
low. Few trees are so subject to the formation of the 
morbid growths called galls as are the various kinds of 
oak (see CYNIPSERA). The medicinal properties of the 
various oaks are due to the astringency imparted by 
the tannic and gallic acids they contain. In olden 
times the rude inhabitants of northern countries prized 
the oak for the food furnished by the acorns, not only to 
their herds of swine, but also to themselves. To this 
day the acorns of some of the species are eaten as food. 
The oak appears in all ages to have been an object of 
veneration, from the time of the “Oak of Mamre,” 
under which Abraham eat in the heat of the day, down 
to that of the Greeks, by whom it was held sacred, of 
the Romans, who dedicated it to Jupiter, and of the 
Druids, who worshipped beneath its shade. 

Querétaro, (ka-ra-tah'ro,) a city of Mexico, C. of a 
state of same name, 110 m. N.W. of Mexico. The peace 
bet. Mexico and the United States was ratified here in 
1848; and here, in 1867, the Emperor Maximilian was 
murdered. . 47,570. 

Querimbn, (ka-reem'bah,) a cluster of small islands 
belonging to the Portuguese settlement of Mozambique, 
situate 8. of Delgado, off the S.E. coast of Africa; 8. 
Lat. 12° 20’, E. Lon. 40° 58’, 

Quernales, (kwür'na-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants 
sub-class Declinous Es . They are characterized 
by amentaceous monochlamydeous flowers, an inferior 
fruit, and an amygdaloid embryo without albumen. 

Question, (kwést'yün.) (From L. questio, from quero, 
I seek.) The application of torture to prisoners under 
criminal accusation. From the earliest times it was 
pereeived that disclosures made under the influence of 
torture could not be relied on; yet the practice was very 
prevalent in Europe, until so late as the reign of 
George III. in England, and the revolution of 1789 in 
France. 

Quiberon, (ke’ba-rawn(g,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Morbihan, on a bay of same name, 24 m. from L'Orient. 


dr 4,000. 
Quick-lime. (Chem.) Any calcareous substance di- 
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vested of its carbonic acid ; as chalk, limestone, oyster- 
shells, &c., calcined. 
Quick’silver. (Min.) See Mercury. 
Quiescence, (kwe-(s'séns.) [From L. quiescentia, a 
panne] (Gram.) Absence of sound, as of a letter in | 
a word. 
Quietism, (kwi'ét-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) Sec Mystics. 
Quilimané, (keel-c-ma’na,) a seaport of S.E. Africa, on 
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trees, 0. Rosacem. Q. saponaria is a Chilian tree, 50 to 

60 feet high. Its bark, culled Quillai or Soap-bark, is 
rough and dark-colored externally, but internally con- 
sists of numerous regular whitish or yellowish layere, 
and contains a large quantity of carbonate of lime an 
other mineral matters. It is also rich in saponine, a 
vegetable soap-principle found likewise in plants be- 
longing to the cloveworts, soapworts, and a few other 
orders; and on this account it is commonly used as a 
substitute for washing clothes, two ounces of the bark 
being sufficient to wash a dress. It is alsosaid to remove 
all spots or stains, and to impart a remarkable lustre to 
Wool; and it is used to wash the hair, for which pur- 
pose it is powdered between stones, then rubbed with 
the hands in water, making a foam like soap. 

Quillota, (kwil-yo'la,) a city of Chili, p.and 50m. N.W. 
of Santiago, on the Aconcagua, 20 m. from the Pacific. 

Quiloa, (ke-lo'ah,) a seaport of S.E. Africa, and former 
cap. of the Portuguese colony on that coast; 8. Lat. 89 
41’, E. Lon. 39° 47*, 

Quiron, (Xkc-lón',) a seaport of Hindostan, on the coast 
of Malabar, 37 m. N.W. of Tivandrum. Pop. 20,000. 

Quimper, (kém'pair,) a town of France, C. of dep. Fin- 
istére, on the Odet, 35 m. 8.E. of Brest. . 12,532. 

Quinate, (kwi/nàt) [From L. quinque, five.) (Bot.) 
Designating a plant which has five leaflets on the pe- 
tiole. 

Quince, (kwins.) (Bot) See CYDONIA. 

Quincunx, (kwin'küngkz) [From L. quinque, five, 
and uncia, an ounce.] Literally, a term to describe the 
arrangement of any five objects, so that four of them 
shall occupy the corners, and the fifth one the middle 
of an imaginary square. —(Gardening.) A disposition 
of trees in the above order; which may be repeated, so 
as to form a proper grove or wood that presents equal 
rows and parallel alleys. 

Quincy, Josian, (kwin'se) an American orator, B. in 
Mass., 1744, while practising law made himself con- 
spicuous, about the year 1767, by his outspoken opposi- 
tion to the measures then pursued by the British govt. 
towards her American colonies. He wrote several po- 
litical essays on that subject, and defended several sol- 
diers tried for participation in the ** Boston Massacre,” 
1770. D. 1775.— His son, also named JosiAH, B. 1772, 

uated at Harvard in 1792, studied law, and repre- 
sented his native city of Boston in Congress, 1804-1813. 
He delivered a famous speech against the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, and opposed the war with 
England, in 1812. He became judge of the municipal 
court of Boston in 1822, filled the mayoralty of that 
city. 1823-9, and in the last-named year was elected 
President of Harvard College, of which university h: 
wrote a history, published in 1840. D. 1864. 

Quin’cy, in /ilinois, a handsome and flourishing city, 
C. of Adams co., on the Mississippi, 109 m. W. of Spring- 
field. It isa place of extensive trade, and is the ter- 
minus of quite a numberof R. R.'s. In Massachusetts, 
a town of Norfolk county, 8 miles 8. by E. of Boston. 
Here was constructed the first railroad in the United 
Btates. 
uindecagon, (-déX'a-gón. (From L. quindecem, 

ME. and gónia, an angle.) (Geom.) A plane figure 
presenting fifteen sides and angles. 

Quindecem vir. (-:cn'vir,) pl. QUINDECEMVIRI. (Rom. 
Hist.) A body of 15 priest: or magistrates appointed to 
interpret the Sibylline books, and to superintend the 
celebration of the games of Apollo. 

Quina, or Quinia. (Chem.) Beo CINCHONACES. 

Quinine, (kwi'rin. (Chem.) See CINCHONACES. 

Quinidine. (e) See CINCHONACER. 

Quinquagesima, (kwin-kwajès'e-mah.) [From L. 

inquagesimus, the fifticth.] (Ecci.) A term applied to 
hrove Sunday, or the seventh Sunday before Easter, — 
or abt. the fiftieth day before that festival. 

Quinquevir, (-vii7,) pl. QUINQUEVIRI. (From L. qe 
qur, five, and vir, a man.) (Rom. Hist.) One ofa y 
of five comnrissioners empowered to act under the re- 
public as special magistrates in times of emergency. 

Quinsy, (win'ze) QuiNsEY, or CYNANCHE. |Fr. esqui- 
erani (Med.) Inflammation of the tonsils, the com- 
mon inflammatory sore throat; it is not infectious, It 
has proved fatal, by causing suffocation, but it is gen- 
erally terminated by suppuration. 

Quintain, (kwin'tan.) [From L. queens: (Sports.) 
Anciently, a wooden post set up as a kind of mock ad- 
versary to a horseman, in order to practise his dexterity 
with the lance and in horsemanship. 


Quintal, (kin'tàl.) (Camb.) In France, a weight ef a 


hundred kilogrammes. 


the Mozambique coast, at the mouth of a river of same | Quimteroon. [From Sp. quinteron.] (Ethnol.) A W. 


name; 8. Lat. 17° 51' 8", E. Lon. 379 561’. Pop. 15,000. 
uill, (kwil) CENA See FEATHERS. 
uillaia, (kwil-la’'yah.) (Bot) A gen. of 8. American! 


Indian term for the offspring of a white father and 
quadroon mother. 


Quintessence, (-(é’scns.) [From L. quinta essentia, 
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the fifth essence.] A name given by the old pharma- 
ciats to express alcoholic tinctures, made by digestion at 
common temperatures, or by solar heat. — In the mod- 
ern and general sense, an epithet applied to an extract 
which contains the most essential part of anything. 

Quintette, (kwin-L'.) [It. — (Mus.) A com- 
position arranged for five voices or instruments, each 
of them being obligato. 

Quintilian, Marcus FABIUS QUINTILIANUS, (-til’e-dn,)a 
Roman critic and rhetorician, B. bet. 40-50 A. D. is 
chief work, Institutio Oratoria, in 12 books, is the most 
excellent treatise on the subject that has been be- 
queathed to us among the classics. D. 118 a. D. 

Quintillion, (-Gi'yZn.) (Numer. In English nota- 
tion, a unit with 30 ciphers annexed; in the French, a 
unit with 18 ciphers following it. 

Quintuple, (-t4p.) [From L. quintuplez, fivefold.] 
Designating that which is multiplied five times over. 
Quintus Curtius, (kwin'tus kür'shüs,) a Roman his- 
torian who lived after the Augustan era. Nothing of 
his personal history is known. 
ross ert the Great, in 10 booka, of which the first two 

are lost. 

Quinzaine, (kwin'zin) [From Fr. quinze, fifteen.) 
(Chron.) The fourteenth day succeeding a festival, or 
the fifteenth, if the feast-day be included. 

Quire, (kwir.) [From O. Eng. quayre,& book.) 
of paper consisting of 24 sheets, each sheet once folded. 

Quirinal, (kwe-re'nàl.) [L. Collis Quirinalis — from 
Quirinus, a name of Mars.) (Rom. Hist.) One of the 


He wrote a History of | Quota, 


A mass | Quotient, (kwo’shént.) [From L. quotiu 
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seven hills on which ancient Rome stood, and next to 
the Palatine and the Capitoline, the oldest and most 
famous quarter of the city. 

Quitman, in Georgia, a S.W. co., skirted by Alabama; 
area, 175 sq. m.; C. Georgetown. 

Quito, (ke'to,) a city of S. America, C. of the republic 
of Ecuador, lying between the chains of the Andes, on 
a plain elevated 9,534 ft. above sea-level, Lat. 0° 13' 27" 
8., Lon. 78° 50 W. Some of the neighboring mountains 
are volcanoes, and their vicinity is constantly exposed 
to danger from eruptions and earthquakes. Q. exports 
iron, steel, indigo, &c. . 76,000. 

Quoit, (koit.) (Games.) kind of exercise or game 
very similar to the one known among the ancients 
under the name-of discus. It consists in pitching or 
throwing a flat iron ring at a fixed object. 

Quorum, (kworüm.) iE. of whom.| Used substan- 
tively, Q. signifies the number of persons belonging to 
a legislative assembly, corporation, society, or other 
body, required to be present to transact business. 

Qewo'ta.) [L. quot,how many ?] The part which 
each member of a society is bound to contribute, or is 
to receive, in making up or dividing anything. 

Quotidian, (Kkwo-tid'ydn.) p quotidianus, gaily] 
(Med.) Applied to an intermittent fever, or ague, o 
which the paroxysm or fit returns every day. 

Yt ow often?] 
Arith.) The number which arises by dividing the divi- 
lend by the divisor; or, in other words, the number re» 

sulting from the division of one number by another. 
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the 18th letter of the English alphabet, 
9 the group of liquids or semi-vowels, and sometimes 
takes the name of canine letter. Of all the consonants 
it is that which is nearest the vowels, being sounded by 
a guttural extension of the breath, which in some words 
is through the mouth, with a sort of quivering motion 
of the tongue near the roots of the upper fore-teeth. R 
is a letter of difficult articulation, and is susceptible of 
numerous interchanges, the most frequent being with 
l. In words which we have received from the Greek 
language we follow the Latins, who wrote h anier p; as 
the representative of the aspirated sound with which 
this letter was pronounced by the Greeks; as in rhet- 
oric, &c.; otherwise it is always followed by a vowel at 
the beginning of words and syllables. As an abbrevia- 
tion, R stands for Rez, In medicinal prescrip- 
tions ít is used for (take). Asa Roman numeral, 
R stood for 80, and with a dash over it, for 80,000. 
Raab, (rahb,) a manuf. town of Hun , C. of a dist. 
of same name, at the confluence of the rivers Raab and 
Little Danube, 67 m. W.N.W. of Buda. Pop. 20,252. 
Rabat, (raA-bát',) a fortif. seaport of Morocco, p. Fez, 
135 m. 8.8.W. of the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 


Pop. 28,000. 

Rabba, (rdb'bah,) a trading town of Central Africa, on 
the Niger, in N. Lat. 9° 15’, E. Lon. 6? 20’. 

Rabbet, (rdb/bàt.) [From Fr. rabuttre, to plane dora] 
(Carp.) A deep groove or channel cut in a piece o 
timber longitudinally, to receive the edge of a plank,or 
the ends of several planks that are to be fastened to it. 

Rabbi, or Rabbin, (rdb'be; rdb'bin. (From Heb. 
rebee, master.) A title assumed by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law among the Jews. Such of the Doc- 
tors as studied the letter or text of the Scripture were 
called Curaites, those who studied the cabala, Cabalists ; 
and those whose study lay in the traditions or oral law, 
Rabbinists. The customary duty of the R., in general, 
was to pray, preach, and interpret the law in the syna- 
gogue. Among the modern Jews, the learned men re- 
tain no other title than that of R.; they have great 
respect paid them, have the first places or seats in their 
synagogues; determine all matters of controversy ; and 
frequently advise upon civil affairs. All writings com- 
posed after the Christian æra are termed rabbinical. 

Rabbit, (rüb/bit.) (Zoo) See LEPORIDÆ. 

Babelais, Frangois, (rdb/a-la,) an eminent French hu- 

morist, B. in Touraine, 1495, after quitting the Francis- 

can order, to which he had attached himself in early 
life, practised medicine at Lyon, and accompanied his 
patron, Cardinal du Bellay, to Rome in 1537. His chief 
work,entitled The Pleasant Story of the Giant Gargan- 
tua and of his Son Pantagruel, so satirized the monastic 
orders of his time that it was denounced by the spirit- 
ual authorities; Francis I., however, protected the 
author, and allowed him to print the third part of it in 
1645. He became curate of Meudon in the same year, 
and D. in 1553. 


belongs to | Rabun, (ra/bün,) in Georgia, a N.E. co., on the confines 
of the Curolinas 


; area, 330 square miles; Capital, Olay- 


ton. 
Raccoon, (rak-koon’.) (ZoX.) The Procyon lotor x 
551), a Nort American member of the fam. Theda ft 
is somewhat of the shape of a beaver, with hair like 
that of a fox; its head, too, resembles the fox, except 





a> 
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that the ears are shorter, roundish, and naked ; its tail 
is longer than its body, and not unlike that of a cat, 
with annular streaks of different colors. It lodges in 
& hollow tree; its fur is valuable. 
Race, (ris) [From L. radiz, a root.] (Geneal.) The 
lineage of a family, or the series of descendants indefi- 
nitely continued. —(Bot.) A marked variety suscepti- 
ble of dissemination by seed. — [From A. 8. ras, a rush- 
ing] A strong and swift current of water, or the chan- 
nel through which it runs; as, the Race of Alderney. — 
(PL) (Sports.) Meetings of horses for competition in 
speed; the winner taking a certain prize or stake: — 
the arena on which they run is termed a ra 
&nd the horses, trained and bred for such contesta, 


racers. 

Raceme, (ra-sém’.) rom L. racemus, a bunch of 
grapes.] (Bot) A kind of inflorescence consisting of 
a peduncle with short lateral branches. It may be 
either simple or compound, bare or leafy. 

Rachel, (ra'chél.) (Script. The younger of Laban's 
two daughters, the beautiful and dearest wife of Jacob, 
and the mother of Joseph and Benjamin (Gen. xxix.- 
xxxv.). 

Rachel, EusABETH RacnEL FÉLIX, (rah-shdl’,) a cele- 
brated French tragic actress, B. in Switzerland, 182, 
of Jewish stock. D. 1858. 

Rachitis, (ra-ki'i.) (Gr. from rachis, the spine. 
(Bot) A disease in fruit producing abortion. — ( Med. 
Same as RICKETS, gq. v. 

Racine, JEAN, TAA SES agreat French dramatist and 
poet, B. at La Ferté Milon, 1639. His first piece was the 
Frères ennemis, played in 1664; but it was not until 
1607, when his Andromaque appeared, that the power 
and peculiar character of his genius excited marked 
attention. His fame was still further increased by the 
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following productions, the pp. of which are Britanni- 
cus, Berenice, Bajazet, and édre. Suddenly, at the 
RP of 38, in the full sunshine of his fame and vigor 
of his power, partly from disappointment, partly from 
devotion, he resolved to abandon both the stage and 
the world. After a lapse of 12 years, however, he 
wrote, by desire of Louis XIV. and Madame de Mainte- 
non, the sacred dramas of Esther and Athalie, which 
were performed by the young ladies of the institution 
of St. Cyr. In 1673, he was received into the Academy. 
D.1699. He is not equal to Corneille in vigor and ge- 
nius, but his grace and melody of diction are exquisite, 
and his refined tenderness o meling often melts into 
profound pathos. Phèdre and Athalie are his master- 
pieces. 

Racine’, in Wisconsin, a B.E. co, washed by Lake 
Michigan; area, 350 sq. m. Pop. 26,740. — A well-built 
and prosperous city, C. of above co.,on Lake Michigan, 
25 m. 8. by E. of Milwaukee. i k 

Rack, (rdk.) [From Belg. rekken, to extend.] (Zaw.) 
Formerly, an engine of torture, furnished with pulleys, 
cords, &c., for extorting confession from criminals or 

Racket (aks). (Fr. raquette.) (Sports) In Tenni 
acket, (r 3 r. .) In Tennis, 
the bat which is used to strike the ball. 

Racking, (rdk’ing.) (Mining) A process of elimi- 
nating small ores from the earthy particles, by means 
of tossing them (after washing) on an inclined wooden 
frame. 

Radcliffe, Axxr, (rdd'Hif) an English novelist, B. 
in London, 1764; D. 1823. Among her works are The 
Romance of the Forest, and The Mysteries of Udolpho, in 
which the marvellous is depicted with marvellous skill. 

Radeau, (rah-do') [Fr., from L. ratis a raft] (Naut.) 
A kind of raft constructed of logs of timber : — a term 
much used in the Canadas. 

Radetzky, JosePH WENZEL, Prince, (rah-dét'ske,) an 
Austrian military commander, B. in Bohemia, 1766. Af- 
ter serving with distinction in the Turkish campaigns 

788-9), and later against the French in Italy, on the 
Rhine, and in Germany, he gained a signal victory over 
the Sardinians at Novara in 1849, took Venice, and re- 
ceived the governor-generalship of Lombardy and Ve- 
netia. D. 1858. 

Radial, (ra‘de-dl.) [From L. radius, the outer bone of 
the fore-arm.] (Anat.) A term designative of some 
part pertaining to the radius, or fore-arm of the human 
body; the radial artery or nerve, or the radial mus- 
cles, which are two muscles of the fore-arm, one of 
which bends the wrist, while the other extends it. — 
RADIAL Curves. (doves) Spiral curves, the ordinates 
of galona terminato n the cente or the including 
circle, and appear like so many semi-djameters. 

Radiant Heat, (ra'de-ànt.) [From L. radio, to emit 
rays.) (Piye) Heat can be transmitted from one body 
to another without altering the temperature of the in- 
tervening medium. If we stand in front of a fire, we 
experience a sensation of warmth which is not due to 
the temperature of the air, for if a screen be interposed 
the sensation immediately disappears, which would not 
be the case if the surrounding air had a high tempera- 


n s. 
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with great advantage; for it not only indicates minne 
differences of temperature, but it also measures theut 
with accuracy. This instrument (Fig. 552) consists of 
a thermo-electric battery connected with a delicate gal- 
vanometer. The thermo-electric battery is constructed 
of a number of minute bars of bismuth and antimony 
soldered together alternately, though kept insulated 
from each other, and contained in a rectangular box P. 
The terminal bars are connected with two binding- 
screws mand n, which in turn are connected with the 
galvanometer G by means of the wires a and b. The 
galvanometer consists of a quantity of fine insulated 


Popper wire coiled round a frame, in the centre of which 
a delicate magnetic needle is suspended by means of a 
silk thread. When an electric current is passed through 


this coil, the needle is deflected by an angle which de- 
pends on the intensity of the current. This angle is 
measured on a dial by an index connected with the 
needle. It may then be sufficient to state that the 
thermo-electric battery being connected with the gal- 
vanometer by means of the wires a and b, an excess of 
temperature at one end of the battery causes the needle 
to be deflected through an angle which depends on the 
extent of thís excess; and similarly, if the temperature 
be depressed below that of the other end, a correspond- 
ing deflection is produced in the opposite direction. The 
object of the conical part C is to concentrate the ther- 
mal rays on the face of the battery. 

Radiata, (ra-de-a'tah,) or RADIATES. [From L. radius, 
& ray.] ( Zoil.) The fourth branch of the animal kingdom. 
including all animals whose p» radiate from a vertical 
axis; or, in other words, whose structure clearly ex- 
hibits the idea of radiation. The R. are all aquatic, 
mainly marine. There are at lenst 10,000 living species, 
distributed into the three classes Echi: ta, Acale- 
phe, and Polypi, q. v. 

Radiate, (ra'de-àt.) [Same deriv.] (Bot. Diverging 
from a common centre, like rays, —as the arms of ap 


umbel, or the ligulate florets of any co ite. 
Radiation, (saihan) [Bimo deriv.) M ys.) The act 
of a body emitting or diffusing rays of light, &c., all 


around, as from a centre. 

Radiating. (Same deriv.) (Bot) Spreading from 4 
common nt, or from the circumference of a circle: 
also forming apparent rays in the circumference of a 
circle by the enl ent of the exterior parts; as the 
outer florets in the we (Opt) Any te umbelliferous 
plants. — eot desea .) Any point of an object 
from which rays diverge. oj 

Radical, (rdd’e-kdl.) (Bot) Belonging to, or spring- 
ing directly from, the root of a plant:—a term used 
adjectively.—(Gram.) Referring to the root or origin 
of tA word.—(Chem.) An element or constituent 
of asubstance. R. are either simple or compound. — 
(Gram.) A quae word, as distinguished from com- 

and vatives. — ( pl.) (Eng. Pol.) A title given 

that political party which advocates advanced re- 
forms of a democratic or ultra-liberal character. — E. 
Quantities. (Algeb.) Those quantities whose roots may 
be repere d expressed in numbers. —R. Sign, y, the 
symbol which denotes that a root is to be extracted: it 
is V, a modification of the let- 

C 407 A ter R. Thus ya, means the 

square root of a; Yd, the cube 

root of d; 16, the eighth root 

1 of 16. 

Radiecel, (rdd’e-sél.) [From L. 
radix, a root.) (Bot) A little 
t. 


TOO 

Radicle, (rdd’e-kl,) or Rapi- 
CULE. [Same deriv.) (Bot) The 
first root of a plant, rudimen- 
t in the embryo. 

Radish, (rdd'ish.) (Bot.) See 
RAPHANUS. 

Radius, (ra'de-ŭs,) Eng. pl. 
RanrUsES ; L. Rapi. [L.a ray.] 
(Bot.) The circumferenee or 
outer side of the circle formed 
by umbels or capitules or of 
other such parts. — (7rigon.) 
The sine of 90 degrees.—{ Anat.) 














The outer bone of the fore-arm, 
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ture. Hence bodies can send out rays which excite 
heat, and which penetrate through the air without 
heating ít, as rays of light through transparent bodies. 
Heat thus propagated is said to be radiated, and called 
R. H. In demonstrating the phenomena of R. H., very 
delicate thermometers are required, and the thermo- 
electrical multiplier of Melloni is used for this purpose 


Jig. 552, — THERMO-ELECTRICAL MULTIPLIER, 


descending along with the nlna 
from the elbow to the wrist ;—so 
called from its supposed resem- 
blance to the spoke of a wheel. —(Geom.) A right line 
extending from the centre of a circle to the periphery; 
and hence the semi-diameter of the circle. — Radius 
Vector. (Ast) A straight line drawn from the centre 
of force to the position of a body which describes its 
orbit round that centre; if the orbit is a circle, the 
radius-vector is invariable in its length, but constantly 
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cpesgee if the orbit be any uf tne otner conic sec- 

tions. 

Radix, (ra'diks.) [L.,a root.” (Bot) The root; the 
descending axis; that part which is the development 
ofa radicle, It differs from a siem not only in its oti- 
gin, but in not branching symmetrically, and havin 
no normal leaf-buds. —( Etymol.) An etymon, or primi- 
tive word, from which spring other words.—(A/geb.) 
The root of finite expression, from which a series is 
derived. 

Radnor, (rid'nór,) an inland and mountainous co. of 
England, in 8. Wales, b. E. by Hereford; urea, 426 sq. 
m.; C. Presteign. Zop. 25,425. 

ziwill, (raAd'ze-v(l,) the name of a noble Polish 
family of Lithuania, the most distinguished members 
of which were: NicoL4s, palatine of Wilna, aud gov- 
emor of Livonia, who routed the Russians, 1665; and 
CHARLES, phlatine of Wilna, and governor of Lithuania 
in 1762, celebrated for his patriotism, D. 1790. 
Rafflesiaces, (rif-jlz-c-a'se-e.) [From Raflesia, the 


typical genus.] (Bot.) A small O. of parasitical plants, 
class TMiogstt, which have no stem, but cohsist of 


flowers only, sometimes of gigantic size, surrounded by 
a few scales, and sessile ou the stems or rhizomes of 
woody or perennial plants. They are natives of tropi- 
cal Asia and 8. America. 

Raft, (rift) [From L.rati.] (Naut.) A sort of float 
or pontoon, consisting of planks or logs of wood lashed 
together side by side; — often used for preservation of 
life at sea of crews of vessels which have been lost. — 
Also, a quantity of lumber, secured together by chains 
for the purpose of being niore conveniently floated 
down a river. 

Rafter, (raft'ür.) [From Dan. rofter.] (Afch.) One 
of a series of pieces of timber extending from the wall 
of a building, so as to meet in an angle at the top and 
form the roof. 

Raglan, James Henry Frrznoy Somerset, LORD, (rdg’- 
lén;) an English general, p. 1788, was a member of the 
ducal house of Beaufort, and a descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets, He was commander-in-chief of the British 
army in the Crimea, and there D., in 1855. 

Ragout, (ra ge) [Fr.] (Cookery.) A hash, stew, or 
hotch-potch, highly seasoned and made savory by vari- 
ous condiments. 

Ragusa, (rah-goo'zah,) a fortified seaport of Austtia, in 
Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, 88 m. W.N.W. of Cattaro. It 
long continued to be republic, under the successive 
protection uf the Grecks, Venetians, and Turks, until 
1800, when it was taken by Napoleon, who erected it 
into a dukedom, and conferred the title on Marshal 
Marmont. At the conclusion of the war it was given to 
Austria, Pop. 10,000, — A manuf. town of Sicily, in the 
Val di Noto, 3 m. from Modica. Pop. 17,000. 

Rahway, (rah'wa,)a manif. town of New Jersey, Union 
co, 10 m. 8.8.W. of Newark. Jp. 6,258. 

Raiidæ, (ra-i'e-de.). (Zol) The Ruy or Skato fam., O. 
Plaginstomi, comprising fishes with the Loci d very mach 
flattened, the mouth, nostrils, and branchial openings 
below, and the dorsals, when present, pen the i. 
All of theni are edible. The gen. Torpedo has the space 
between the pectorals, head, and the branchia filled on 
each side with a singular apparatus formed of little 
membranous tubes placed close together and subdivided 
by horizontal partitions into small cells filled with 
mucus, and traversed by nerves proceeding from the 
eighth pair. In this apparatus resides the electric or 
galvanic power which has made the Torpedo so céle- 
brated. Violent shocks are received by coming in con- 
tact with it when alive. The Vampire of the Ocean, or 
Devil-fish, Cephaloptera vampirus, attains the width of 
18 feet, and 10 feet or more in length, and weighs &ev- 
eral tons. Dekay states that this monster of the deep 
has been known to seize the cable of n small vessel at 
anchor, and draw it several miles with great velocity. 

Rail, (rdl.) [From A.S. hregel, a covering.] (Méch.) 
One of the oblong side-grooved bars of iron on which 
the wheels of railroad-cars, &c., roll. They ate shaped 
with reference to vertical strength, and held in place 
by chairs, splices, ties, &c.— (Zotl.) See RALLIDA. 

Rain, (rdn.) [From A. &. reegn.| (Meteor.) Water fall- 
ing in drops from the upper regions. 2. is the return 
to the earth, in condensed drops, of the aqueous vapors 
which are continually rising into the atmosphere by 
evaporation; the condensation being occasloned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a collision pro- 

by contrary currents, or by a cloud passing into 
a cold stratum of air, The power of the air to hold 
water in solution increases in a much higher ratio than 
the temperature. Hence, when two masses of air, satu- 
rated with moisture and of different temperatures, are 
mixed, the resulting compound is not capable of hold- 
ing the whole water in solution, and a part is, in conso- 
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quence, precipitated as rain. As the whole astmos- 
phere, when saturated, is calculated not to hold in so- 
ution more water than would form a sheet five inches 
in depth, while the mean annual. deposit of rain and 
dew is probably from 35 to 40 inches, it is obvious that 
the supply of atmospheric moisture must be renewed 
many times in the course of a eve See Am, Foa, 
&c.) The quantity of rain precipita: from the at- 
mosphere depends upon a variety of circumstances — 
on the previous hygrometric state of the unmixed por- 
tious .of air, their difference of heat, the elevation of 
their mean temperature, ard the extent of the combi- 
nation which takes place. When the deposition is slow, 
and the electricity set free by change of state (see CLoup) 
is not suddenly removed, thc very minute aqueous 
globules remain suspended and form clouds; but if the 
deposition be rapid and copious, and tho electricity is 
more or less suddenly carried off, those particles con- 
glomerate, and produce, according to the temperature 
of the medium broach which they descend, rain, mist, 
snow, or hail. 

Bailroad, (ril'ód.) (In England, Rauwar.) (Civil 
P road constructed of trucks of iron, called 
rails, on which roll the whoels of carriages drawn either 

by horses or by steam-ongines, and to which they are 

confined by ledges or J1cn7cz raised on the tires of the 
wheels, Nearly two couturics before the introduction 
of the locomotive, wooden rail: were used at the eollier- 
ies, in the north of England; their upper surfaces be- 
ing, at a later period, covered with a plate or bar of 
iron, to render them more durable; and about tlie year 
1776, flanges being added to them to keep the wagons 
from running off. Tho imperfections of plate, or as they 
were also ¢alled tram rails, led, about the year 1801, to 
the adoption of edge rails, or those at present exclu- 
sively uséd; and, soon after, cast-iron was supplanted 
ly wrought-iron, in their manufacture. The use of 

Iocomotives, instead of animals, was suggested in 1794; 

bùt no locomotive seems to have been constructed until 

1805. At first cogged wheels, and various kinds of pro- 

pellers, were euploned with locomotives, from an erro- 

neous supposition that there would not be sufficient 
friction between the driving-wheels and rails to prevent 
the former from turning round, without the production 
of progressive motions; but in 1814, plain wheels were 

tried and found perfectiy efficient. The locomotive did 

not come into a use until the opening of the 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1850; although 

the first railway Act received the sanction of the British 

legislature in 1801, by the incorporation of the Surrey 

Iron Railway Company. This was indeed a compara- 

tively triling enterprise, for it extended only from 

Wandsworth to Croydon, and was merely applicable for 

the carriage of coals, lime, &c., the moving-power being 

derived from horses alone. In the U. States a horse- 
railroad was completed in 1827, from the granite quar- 
ries of Quincy, Mass.. a distance of 3 miles, to the Ne- 
ponset River, A second road was laid out in January, 

1827, from the coal-mines of Mauch Chunk, Penna., to 

the Lehigh River, a distance of 9 miles, and with vari- 

ous ramifications the whole length exceeded 13 m. The 

Delaware dnd Hudson Canal Company, in 1828, con- 

structed a railroad from their coal-mines to Honesdale, 

the terminus of theif canal,and sent a commissioner to 

England for the purchase of rail, iron, and locomotives, 

In the spring of 1829, these tives arrived in this 

country. Of the succeeding t railway en 

one of the principal was the Baltimore and Ohio line, 

commen iti 1828, and originally planned for horse- 

cars only, but, influenced by the success of steam loco- 
motives in England, their employment was adopted on 
this road instead of hotse-power. In August, 1830, the 

Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, from Albany to Schen- 


trols land grants covering 8 ,U.0 sq. m., an area equal 
to the aggregate possessions of four of the great mün- 
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hies of Europe. If the proportion of the number of 
Pulls to the naaber of inhabitants be taken as the test, 
the U. States are better supplied with railroads than 
any other nation, havin; l inhabitants to each mile 
of track; while Great Britain has 2,056; France 3,763; 
Belgium 2,901; Prussia 3,931; Switzerland M an 
Russia 15,265. The following table exhibits the mileage 
of each State and Territory of the U. States at the be- 
ginning of the years 1871 and 1881: 





sq. miles. | 0 















1. Maine...... séssscsoa eene 31,776 
2. New Hampshire 9,280 
8. Vermont. ......... 10,212 
4. Massachusetts... 800 
6. Rhode Island. 1,306 224 
6. Connecticut 4,674 906 1,006 
7. New York. 47,000 | 5,975 1, t 
8. New Jorsey 8,320 | 1,687 2,062 
9. Pennsylvani 46,000 | 6,081 8,100 
10. Delaware..... es 2,120 992 314 
11. Maryland ....... E 11,184 | 1,072 | 1,270 
12. Columbia, District of..... rem 20 
13. West Virginia .............. 23,000 295 | 1,433 
14. 2,028 | 3,367 
1,469 | 3,128 
1,221 rct] 
2,616 | 4,592 
454 | 2,489 
2,086 | 3,422 
1,420 | 2,470 
1,231 | 1,749 
3,219 | 8,709 
591 | 2,213 
1,476 | 2,798 
1,906 | 2,946 
20. 0 7,046 | 7,987 
27. 3,607 | 7,106 
28, 5,069 | 6,106 
29. 9,383 | 10,129 
30. 5,034 | 5,614 
81. 4,025 | 5,645 
32, 2,852 | 8416 
83. 2,782 | 5, 
84. 3,875 | 6,147 
x IE 
36. 9 
87. "322 | 923 
88. 588 | 1,455 
39. 384 | 1,094 
40. 684 | 4,291 
41. 209 | 3,126 
42. yis 9 6 
43. Sa 2,195 
44. 664 | 1, 
45. Utah........ ,056 815 1,265 | 
46. Washingto: 69,994 974 | 1,998 
47. Wyoming... 93,107 Ad 1,002 
Total, United States........ 5,208 [93,292 164,536 


Total railroads in the U. S., Jan., 1895, 180,815 m. Gross! 
ba Total capital stock, 


Railway, Electric. The first electric street railway 
in the 
were 131 with 48 m, In 1891 the railways had 
increased to 310, with 7,000 motors, of 175,000 horse- 
power. In October, 1895, there were 10,238 m. of 
electric roads, nearly allon the trolley system, occu- 
pying city streets and suburban roads, and extending 
frr through country districts. 

Railway, Street. The total length of street railways 
in the United States, Oct., 1895, was 13,176 miles. 
These were equipped with 30,857 horse, 2,007 dumm 
and 12,563 cable and electric cars, and with 45, 


TAES. 
Rainbow. A luminous arc sometimes seen ın the sky 
opposite the «uu during rain. It is formed by the rays 
of light being reflected from the inner surface of the 
spherical drops of rain, and refracted and dis as 
they enter and quit the drops. The result is a multitude 
of colored spectra, as many, in fact, as there are drops of 
rain. But out of the whole number only those which 
are reflected ín a certain direction can come to the ob- 
server. The light forming the R. makes the shell of a 
cone, whose apex is at the observer's eye, while the ra- 
dius of the circle forming the base is about 419. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that no two people can see actually the 
same bow, as each person receives the light from differ- 
ent drops. The colors ure the eame as in the solar spec- 


Rainfall, (-fawl.) 
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trum, the inner nost being violet, and the outermost red. 
Under very favorable circumstances a much fainter bow, 
called the secondary #.,is seen outside the principal or 
primary R. It is due to two reflections and two refrac- 
tions. Occasionally a third has been seen. 

er The amount of rain fal. 


ing in a given peri 
Rain-gauge, (-g4j) or Pluviometer. (Metor.) 
An instrument for measuring the fall of rain. The 





of Masulipatam. Pop. 17,000. 

mahal, (-mah'l,) | 

, Brit. 

of Moorshedabad. xw 
pootana, (rakj. p. of N. 

Hindostan, bet. N. Lat. 24-319, E. Lon. 70-719. Area, 

70,000 sq.m. A great part of its surface is sandy dea 

ert. It is subject to the English, and is divided intot 

number of petty states, C. Ajmeer. Pop. unknown. 
ipeots; (rakj'pootz.) (From Sansk. rdj, a kingdom 

an ra, son.) (Geog.) The name of certain E. Indiar 
p"^zle of Aryan origin, and supposed to be descendet 
from the original royal Hindoo stock. They have giver 
name to the p. of Rajpootana, where they are now 
chiefly found. 

Raleigh, Sm WALTER, (rdl'e; properly pron. raw'le,) a 

celebrated English soldier, sailor, navigator, explorer, 
courtier, historian, wit, colonist, and philosopher, B. in 
Devonshire, 1552, of an anc. family. Between 1569-74, he 
fought as a volunteer in the cause of the French Hugue- 
nots, and in 1580 against the Irish insurgents. Later 
he gained the favor of Queen Elizabeth, who bestowed 
upon him a grant of 12,000 acres of forfeited lands in the 
8. of Ireland. In 1584 he received a royal patent to colo- 
nize such parts of N. America as he might succeed in 
discovering; in tbe same year an exploring party sent 
by him landed in Virginia, and in 1587 established a 
colony there, which, however, proved unsuccessful, 
upon which he disposed of his title and privileges to a 
company of merchant adventurers. In the year follow. 
ing he assisted at the defeat of the Spanish Armada; 
and, in 1590, fell into disfavor with the es whe com- 
mitted him to the Tower of London. After his release, 
he started at the head of an expedition in quest of El, 
Dorado, or the “ Land of Gold,” supposed to exist in 8. 
America; and while there, he explored a great part of 
Guiana, together with the Orinoco river. In 1596 he 
served as rear-admiral at the siege of Cadiz, and in the 
next year commanded the fleet whieh took Fayal. With 
the death of Elizabeth R.s fortunes began to wane, 
lr m the machinations of his rival Cecil, the latter 
prejudiced James I. against him, and Sir Walter, ac- 
cused of complicity in the plot of Lord Cobham, was 
sent a second time to the Tower. During his confine 
ment of 13 years he wrote his celebrated History of tha 
World, a work pronounced by Hume “the best model 
of the old English style of composition.” Released ip 
1615, he again headed an expedition to S. America in 
search of gold, and was again unsuccessful. On his re- 
turn he attacked the Spaniards at St. Thomas; on which 
account his punishment was demanded of James by the 
Spanish court, That monarch, desirous to form an alli- 
ance with Madrid, resolved to rake up the old sentence 
of attainder passed upon his illustrious subject. and 
ene sent him to the scaffold in 1618. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is credited with having been the introducer of 
tobacco in England. 

Raleigh, (rd'e) in N. Carolina, a handsome and fiour- 
ishing manuf. city, C. of the State, and justice-seat of 
Wake co., 148 m. N. by W. of Wilmington. The State 
capitol hore is one of the finest public buildings in the 
country. P. (1880) 9,265.—In W. Virginia, a S. county 


drain by Kanawha river; area, 380 sq. m. Surface 

diversified; soil fertile; C. Beckley, 
Rallentando, (rd-le-tAn'do.) [It.] (Mus.) A term 
ie to 


indicating that the over which it is 
r by d 


be performed slowe egreeg, 
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Rallide, (rdi/le-de) (Zoöl.) A fam. of birds, O. Nata- | Ram's&y, Davin, an Amerioan historian, B. in Penna 


tores, chiefly distinguished by their long and slender 
toes, often with a membranous margin along their 
Sides; by means of which, and their generally com- 
pressed es, they are not only enabled to support 

t- 


themselves on the aquatic herbage which is seen 





: "E I— 
Fig. 553.—VIRGINIAN RAIL, (Rallus Virginianus.) 
ing on the surface of the water, but to move with great 


facility through high grass, bulrushes, and other closely- 
set herbage. This fam. includes the Rails (Fig. 553), the 
Crake or Land-Rail, the Coot, the Gallinule, &c. The 
flesh of all these birds is delicate. 

Ralls, (rawiz) in Missouri, an E.N.E. co, bordering 
me. Illinois; area, 430 square miles; Capital, New 

ndon. 

Ram, (rdm.) [A.8.] (Zodl.) The uncastrated male of 
the sheep or ovine genus, — ( Ast.) See ARIES. — ( Nav.) 
An instrument of modern warfare, reproducing, on a 
vastly more powerful scale, the beaked vessels of the 
ancients. The ram is a ship of extraordinary solidity 
and strength, propelled by engines of great power, and 
armed at the prow, below the water-line, with a sharp 
heavy beak, nearly pointed, and diminishing to a slop- 
ing edge on the upper side. The first practical use of 
the modern iron-clad ram was in 1862, in Hampton 
Roads, where the Confederate ram Merrimac destroyed 
several Federal wooden vessels with the greatest ease. 

Rama, (rah/ma.) [Sansk.] (Hindoo Myth.) The sev- 
enth avatar of Vishnu, and one of the grandest of all 
the manifestations of the protecting deity. The great 
Hindoo epic called Ramayana narrates the adventures 
and warlike exploits of R. 

Ramadan, or Rhamadan, (rim'a-din.) [Ar. 
Ramazan.) The ninth month of the Mohammedan cal- 
endar. Also, the great fast or Lent of the world of Is- 
lam. It begins with the new moon of the month of 
same name, and ends the day before the feast of Bairam. 
The Moslems call the month of A. holy, and believe 
that as long as it lasts the gates of paradise are open, 
and those of hell shut. 

Rameau, JzAN PnuiLIPPE, (ra-mo',) a French musical 
composer, B. in Dijon, 1683; D. 1764. 

Ram or RAMSES, (rdm'e-seez,) a name common to 
a line of the earlier kings of Egypt, of whom R. III. 
reigned about 1550-1490 x. c., and was grandfather to R. 
the Great, otherwise named Sesostris, q. v. 

Ramie, (ra’me.) (Bot) See URTICACEX. 

Ramilies, (ra-mil'leez,) a vill. of Belgium, p. 8. Bra- 
bant, 10 m. N. of Namur, memorable for the great bat- 
tle fought May 23, 1706, when the Duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French under Marshal Villars. 

Kamp, (rdmp.) [From Fr. ramper, goo ( Fort.) 
A road or passage cut obliquely in the inner slope of a 
rampart, leading from the interior of the work to the 
terreplein.—(Arch.) A concave bend or slope, in any 
upper member. 

Rampant, (rinp'dnt.) (Same deriv.] (Her.) Desig- 
nating a lion, leopard, or other beast, when represented 
as standing on its hinder legs, and rearing up its fore- 
feet in the posture of climbing, showing only its profile. 
It differs from salient, in that the latter represents the 
beast as springing forward.— R. gardant is when the 
animal is represented as standing on its hind legs, look- 
ing full faced; R. regardant, when in the same position, 
but looking behind. 

Rampart, (ràm'pirt.) m (Fortif.) An elevation 
or mound of earth round a fortified place, capable of 
offering resistance to an enemy's guus ; and formed into 
bastions, curtains, &c. It is made of earth, excavated 
from the ditch ; and the lower part of its outer slope is 
usually constructed of masonry. 

Ram'pion. (Bot) See CAMPANULACEA. 

Ramsay, ALLAN, (rd m'ze,)) a Scottish 
arkshire, 1685; p. 1758. 

(1729), a pastoral of much beauty and popu- 
J- 


t, B. in Lan- 


1749, graduated at Princeton Coll., and practised medi- 
cine at Charleston prior to his election to the State 
legislature, and to the Continental Congress, 1782, D. 
1815. He was author of a History of the Revolution in 
South Carolina ; History of the American Revolution ; 
and Universal History Americanized. 

Ramphastidze, (rdm-fds'te-de.) (Zotl.) The To» 
cans, & fam. of 
Scansorial 
birds, distin- 
guished by the 
enormous size 
of the bill, 
which in some 
of the species 
is nearly as 
long and as 
large as the 
body itself, 
but which ig 
light, cellular, 
and irregular- 
ly notched at 
the edge, hav- 
ing both man- 
dibles arched 
towards the 
tip. The 
tongue is also 
ofa highly sin- 
gular orm, 
being narrow 
and elongated, 
and laterally 
barbed like a 
feather. The 
structure of 
the bill (Fig. Fg. 554. — Toucan, ( Ramphastos Toco.) 
554) renders it 
necessary for these birds to throw each morsel of their 
food up into the air, and catch it as it descends, in the 
throat; a habit observed in many others whose tongue 
is of a form unfavorable to assist in deglutition. The 
Toucans are only found in tropical America, where they 
live in small flocks, in the recesses of the forests. They 
subsist on fruit and insects, and during the nesting sea- 
son on the eggs and young of other birds. 

Ramsey, (rdm'ze,) a seaport and bathing-place of Eng- 
land, on the N.E. coast of the Isle of Man, on a bay of 





same name, 14 m. N.N.E. of Douglas. . 6,000. 
Ram'sey, in Minnesota, a S.E.co.; area, sq. m.; C. 
St. Paul. 
Ra te, (rdmz'gát,) a seaport of mees co. Kent, 
15 m. E.N.E. of Canterbury. Pop. 23,778. 


Ramus, Pierre LA Ramée, (ra/'müs,) a celebrated 
French philosopher, mathematician, grammarian, and 
philologist, killed on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572. 

Ranales, (ra-na'leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class ous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, sutural or axile placentæ, indefi- 
nite stamens, and minute embryo, enclosed in a large 
quantity of fleshy or horny albumen. 

Rancé, ARMAND JEAN DE BOUTHEILLIER, ABBE DE, (-rÓn - 
sa^,) 5. in Paris, 1626, was the lover of Madame de Mont- 
bazon, & beautiful heroine of the War of the Fronde, 
after whose death he became a monk of La Trappe, 
which institution he radically reformed. 700. 

Ranch, (riinsh.) [ove Sp. ranche.| A mountain-hut, 
or a log-cabin in the wilds: — à term common to Cali- 
fornia and adjacent States.— In Mexico, a farm on 
which cattle, horses, &c., are reared. 

Randolph, (ri»'dólf,) Joun (or Roanoke), an Ameri- 
can orator, B. in Chesterfield co., Va., 1773, claimed to 
descend from Pocahontas, q. v. After completing his 
education at Princeton and Columbia Colls., he entered 
Congress in 1799 as a Democratic supporter of State- 
Rights and a political ally of Mr. Jefferson, from whose 
party he seceded in 1806. Two years previous he acted 
as chief manager of the impeachment of Judge Chase 
before the Senate. His opposition to the war of 1812 
caused him to lose his seat, but he was reélected in 
1815, In 1820 he opposed the Missouri Compromise Bill, 
and called those Northern members who voted in its 
favor *dough-faces" —a term which has remained 
current. In 1824 he entered thie U. 8. Senate, where he 
insulted and fought a duel with Henry Clay. In 1830 
he was appointed Minister to Russia. D. 1833. R. was 
a master of political invective, and the most outspoken 
legislator of his time. 


is chief work is The Gentle | Ran/dolph, in Alabama, an E. co., touching Georgia; 


area, 970 square miles; Capital, Weedowee.—la Arkam 
125 9 NNE county; area, 880 sq. m.; C. Pocahontag 
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in Georgia, a S.W. county ; Capital, Outhbert.—In Zili- 
nois, a 8.8.W. county; pital, Ohester.—In Indiana, 
an eastern county, impinging upon Ohiv; area, 440 
square miles; Capital, Winchester.—In Missouri, a N. 
central county; area, 430 square miles ; Capital, Hunts- 
ville.—In W. Virginia, an E. county; areu, 1,000 square 
miles; Capital, Heg d 

Ranee, (rah-nee’,) in India, the wife of a rajah; also a 
native princess rox own right. ] (Gun) The bo 

Range, (rdnj. rom Fr. ranger. un. "he hori- 
zontal Me. to which a shot or shell is projected, 

Ran Tt, (rdéng-yoon’,) a fortified seaport and city of 
Further India, in British Burmnh, p. Pegu, on the Itra- 
waddy, 30 m. from the Indian Ocean; N. Lat, 16° 48’, E. 
Lon. 98° 1^, It is a place of active trade. Pop. 25,900. 

Ranida, (rdu'e-de.) (Zoól.) See BATRACHIA. 

Rank, (rdagk.) [From A.S. ranc.) The de of offi- 
cial or social elevation which one person holds in re- 
spect to another, particularly defined with regard to 
the aristocracy, officers of the army and navy, &c. — 
Mil.) The straight liue made by the soldiers of a bat- 
talion of infantry, or squadron of cavalry, when stand- 
ing side by side: — opposed to file. —4tank and file, all 
privates and non-commissioned officers bearing arms. 

Ranke, LroPoLp, (rdagk,) an eminent German his- 
torian, B. in Thuringia, 1795. In 1825 he became pro- 
fessor -extraordinary of history at Berlin, and his- 
toriographer of Prussia in 1841. His chief works are 
Popes of Rome, their Church and State in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (1834); a German History dur- 

ing the Reformation (1839-43); and a History of France 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1852). 

Rankin quem in Mississippi, a S.W. co.; area, 640 
8q. m. ; d. randon. 

Ransom, (rdn'süm.) [From L. redemptio.] The money 
paid for redeeming a captive, or for obtaining the liberty 
of a prisoner of war. 

Ranters, (rdnt'ürz.) [From rant.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
which originated in a secession from the Wesleyan 
Connexion, on the ground that too much attention was 

d to order in conducting religious worship, and too 
ittle zeal displayed in out-door preaching. The R. al- 
low females to preach, hold camp-meetings annually, 
and differ from the parent stock iu many of the external 
ceremonies. 

Ranaila, (rdn'u-lah.) [L.,a little frog.] ( Med.) & tumor 
under the tongue, supposed to bear some resemblauce 
to a frog. It generally arises from obstruction of the 
ducts of the salivary glands, and commonly results in 
a painful ulcer. 

Ranunculacere,(ra-niin-ku-la'se-e.) A considerable O. 
of plants, all. Ranales, characterized chiefly by definite 
deciduous sepala, indefinite bypogynous stamens, sev- 
eral free ovaries, seeds without an arillus, and a home- 
geneous albnmen with a minute embryo. With the 
exception of Clematis, the species are almost all herba- 
ceous, With radical or alternate leaves, very frequently 
much cut or divided. The typical gen. Ranunculus is dis- 
tinguished by the following characters: — Sepals five, 
not prolonged at tho base; petals five, with a nectarif- 
erous scale at the base; fruit without awns, The com- 
mon meadow weeds with glossy yellow flowers, known 
by the names Butler-cups, Golden-cups, and Kingcups, 
belong to one or other of the species, — X. acris, R. 
bulbosus, and R. repens, The Greater and Lesser Spear- 
wort, R, lingua and R, flammula, have lanceolate un- 
divided leaves, and grow in watery places — the former 
two to four feet high with large yellow flowers; the 
latter also with yellow flowers six to eighteen inches 
high. 2, aquatilis, the Water Crowfoot, with its varie- 
ties, is a common aquatic with showy white flowers, 
long flexible stems, bearing numerous leaves, of which 
the submersed ones are capillary, while the upper 
are plane, variously lobed, and floating. Among culti- 
vated species, R. asiaticus affords the endless varieties 
of Ranunculus grown by florists. White Bachelor's But- 
tons (Fr. Boutons d' Argent) are the flowers of R. aconiti- 
folius, and Yellow Bachelor's Buttons (Fr. Boutons d'Or) 
are those of a double variety of R. acris. 

Ranz-des-Vaches, (rónz-da-vahsh'.). [Fr., the call to 
the cows.] (Mus) Melodies played by the Swiss herds- 
men while they tend their flocks and herds. Tt consists 
of a few simple intervals, is adapted to their instrument 
(the Alpine horn), and has a charming effect when 
awakening the mountain-echoes. This effect is so in- 
timately associated .with Switzerland, that her sons 
become seized with home-sickness upon hearing tho R. 
played in a foreign land. 

Bape, (rip. [From L. rapia, to seize.) (Crim. Law.) 
The felonious ravishment of a woman, a crime punish- 
able by penal servitude or imprisonment. —(Bot.) The 
Brassica rapa, a biennial plant cultivated In many parts 
of Europe, partly ou account of its seeds, which i are 
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aroma for oil, and partly for its lcaves a8 food f& 

sheep. 

Raphael, (also: written RaraktLE and RAFFA 
(raph'a-el,) the greatest of modern painters, B. at Url 
no, 1483, studied under Perugino, and took up his resi« 
dence at Rome in 1508, upon the invitation of Pope Ju- 
lius II. He there adorned the Vatican with some of 
his finest frescoes, and, in 1515, succeeded Brathante as 
chief architect of St. Peter's Church, D. at Rome, 1520. 
R. appears to have had three styles: the earliest he 
imbibed from his master, and as examples of it may be 
cited a Holy Family; the Adoration of the Magi; the 
Coronation of the Virgin; and the Marriage of the 
Virgin — all painted bet, 1500-1505. After a residence 
at Perugia and Florence, he painted the Madonna del 
Gran Daca, and other Madonnas, which betray a second 
epoch of his art. After his settling in Rome, he gro 
the world his School qf Athens; Madonna di Foligno; 
Saint Cecilia, and his two rival masterpieces, the Trans- 
Jiguration (now in the Vatican), and the Madonna dé 
San Sisto (at Dresden). The grand distinguishing fea- 
ture of R. is expression ; he also excelled in composition 
and design, but is somewhat deficient in coloring. Giz 
lic Romano was his most emitent pnpil. 

Raphannis, (rifa-mis) (Bot) The Radish fam., a 
genus of plants, O. Brasstcacer, The Common Radish 
R. sativus, is a hardy annual, unknown in the wild 
state,and grown from time immemorial as a salad-root. 
The root is fleshy and variable in form, in some varieties 
fusiform, in others round like a small turnip, or semi- 
globular, and either of a reddish-purple, white, yellows 
ish, or dcep-Lbrown color. The flesh is white, crisp, and 
tender, and abounds in a peculiar nitrous juice, which is 
much relished by vegetarians, and considered to be æ 
powerful antiscorbutic, Radishes are usually eaten 
raw with salt, vinegar, &c., or as slices mixed in salads, 

Raphe, (rfe) [Gr a line.] (Bot) The cord of fibro- 
vascular tissue w ich connects the base of the nucleus 
of an ovule with the placenta. 

Raphia, (ra'fe-ah.) (Bot) A genus of palms consist- 
ing of three species confined to three very limited but 
widely separated localities; — one, R. tedigera, tho 
Jupati Palm (Fig. 555), being found only on the banka 
of the Lower Amazons and Pará rivers in Brazil; an- 
other, R. vinifera, on the W. coast of tropical Africa; 
while the third, R. ruffa,is only known as a cultivated 
plant in Mada, 
car and the neigh- 
boring islands. All 
three inhabit low, 
swampy lands in 
the vicinity of the 
Bea, or river-banks 
within the influ- 
ence of the tides. 
They have stout, 
unarmed, ringed 
trunks of no great 
height, and bear 
gigantic, pinnate, 
spiny leaves, often 
fifty or more feet 
in length, and 
erect, so that the 
entire trees are 
sometBBues sixty or 
seventy feet high. 
The flower caption 
are also of large sizeand much branched, hanging down 
from among the leaves, and measuring as mach as 
six feet in length; the branches being arranged iu 
two opposite rows, and the ultimate ones bearing the 
flowers resembling flattened catkins. Both sexes are 
borne on the same spike, The fruit-spikes sometimes 
weigh as much as 200 Ibs. or 300 lbs., und beat a large 
number of one-seeded fruits rather larger than eggs, 
covered with shining bony overlapping scales, 

Rapides, (rah-perd’) in Louisiana, a N.W. central par., 
b. on Texas; area, X190 square miles; Capital, Alex- 


andria. 

Rapids, (rdp’id:.) [From L. rapidus swift] (Geog.) 
That part of a river where the velocity of the current 
is very considerable, owing to a descent of the earth, 
not sufficient, however, to cause such a fall of the 
water as is termed a cascade or cataract. 

Rapier, (ra'pe-ür.) [Fr. rapière.] (MiL) Formerly, a 
long, straight, narrow-bladed sword, worn by gentlemen, 

Rappahannock, (rappa snark) in Preis. a 
river, 125 m. long, formed by the N. Fork and Rapi- 
dan at their junction 10 m. N.W. of Fredericksburg, 
and emptying into Chesapeake Hay bet. Middlesex au 

; Lancaster cos, after a general S.E. course, — A N. by 
E. co. ; area, ato 8q. m.; C. Washington. 
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Rappel, (rdp’pél.) (AM) The drum-beat calling 


troops to arms. 

Raptores, (rip'to-reez.) (Zoöl.) An order comprising 
all Birds of Prey, or those which, with few exceptions, 
pursue or capture birds or other animals for food. They 
are mostly of large size, and are characterized by strong, 
hooked bills, sharp claws, great extent of wing, and 
very powerful muscles; and the femules are generally 
larger than the males, They live in pairs, and choose 
their mates for life. The A. comprise three families: 
Vulturide (the Vultures), Fulcouidee (the Falcons), and 
Strigide (the Owls). 

Rarefaction, (ra-re/ük'shün.) [From L. rarefacto, 
I attenuate.) (Phys) The action of a property pos- 
sessed by gases and aëriform fluids by which the inter- 
vals between the particles of matter composing them 
may be increased or diminished, so that the same 
weight of the gas occupies a greater space. Rarefac- 
tion is produced by diminishing the pressure or by 
increasing the temperature. It is directly proportional 
to the diminution of pressure, and no limits to it have 
as yet been discovered. 

Raritan Bay, (rah're-tdn,) lies bet. Monmouth and 
Middlesex cos., New Jersey, and Staten Island, N. Y. 
Length 15 m.; mean breadth 10 m. 

Rasores, (ra-so'reez) (From L. r rasum, to 
scrape.] (Zodl.) The 3cratchers, an O. of birds charac- 
terized by having the bill not longer than the head, 
the terminal portion more or less vaulted, and hard, 
and with or without a soft skin intervening between it 
and the head, and the uostril with a fleshy scale extend- 
ing over its upper edge. With few exceptions, they 
have a heavy body, short wings, rather stout legs, and 
large tail. They live mainly upon the ground, are so- 
cial in their hubits, and feed principally upon nuts, 
berries, buds, tender leaves, and grain. 

Raspberry, (riiz'bir-re.) (Bol. Seo RUBUS. 

Rat, frat) [From A. 8. as | (Zodl.) See MuRIDE. 

Ratehet, (ricA'í.) (Horol.) An arm, moving ou a 
centre at one end, and abutting at the otheragainst the 
teeth of the ratchet-wheel, which it allows to turn in one 
direction, but not in the others, in which case it is also 
called a detent. Sometimes a X. is jointed fréely to a 
reciprocating driver, for the purpose of impartiug con- 
tinuous motion to a wheel; — it is then termed a click 
or paul. The teeth of a dentate wheel are cut in a ser- 
rated form. 

Kate, (rat.) [From L. ratus, computed.) (Pol. Econ.) 
An assessment by the dollar for public or municipal 
purposes, as for maintenance of the public highways, 
church repairs, county expenses, and the like. —( Naut.) 
The naval classification of a ship according to its size 
or armament; as, a first-rate, second-rate, &c. 

Ratel, (ra‘tél.)  (Zoól.) The Mellivora ratel or Capen- 
sis (Fig. 556), an animal of the fam. Ursid#, which in- 
habits the country near the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
celebrated for the destruction it makes among the 
nests of the wild bee, to the honey of which it is very 

rtial. It hus a blunt black nose; no external ears, 
ut a small rim round the orifice; a rough tongue, 
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short legs, and very long claws. The color of the fore- 
head, orown, and whole upper part of the body isa cine- 
reous gray; the cheeks, throat, T": belly, and 
limbs are black ; and a dusky line extends from each 
ear to the tail along the sides, beneath which there is 
another of gray. It has a remarkably tough and loose 
skin, with thick hair. Its length from the nose to the 
tail is forty inches, and the tail i8 twolve. 

Rath, (rit. [Ir.] (Geog.) A hill; also, a fortified 
mount; — used as a prefix to the names of many places 
in Ireland; as, Rathfarnham. 

Rat-hare. (Zo. See Lacomys. 

Ratibor, (raA'té-bór,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Si- 
lesia, on the Oder, 44 m. S.B.E. of Oppeln. Pop. 11,794. 

Ratification, (rdti-fe-ka/shin.) (From L. ratus, 
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fixed, and facere to make.] (Pol., de.) The solemn 
act by which a govt. sanctions a treaty contracted by 
its representatives. 

Ratio, (ra'she-o.) |D., from ratus.) (Math.) The rele 
tions which exist between two quantities: an arithmeb 
ical R. consists in their difference, and a geometrical R. 
in their quotient. Thus, the arithmetical 2. between 
8 and 6 is 8—6, or 2, which added to the less will form 
the greater; or taken from the greater will make the 
less. The geometrical R. between 6 and 2is $ or 3, and 
the less being multiplied by 3 will make the greater; 
or vice versü. R. is expressed by two dota, thus, a: b, 
or 6:4 They ure susceptible of various changes in 
form, without alteration of value. The first term of a 
R. is the antecedent, the second the consequent; the 
equality of ratios constitutes proportion, 

Ration, (ra'^hün. (From L. ratio, a computation.) 
a and Nav.) The fixed allowance of provisions, 

rink, &c., assigned to each soldier or sailor for his 
dally sustenance ; and, in the cavalry, with the addition 
of a certain amount of forage for each horse, 

Rational, (rdsh’iin-dl.) (From L. rationalis, belonging 
toa theory.) (Math.) A term noting an arithmetical 
or algebraical quantity when it can be expressed in 
finite terms without the aid of symbols demonstrating 
the extraction of roots; when this expression can not 
be 80 made, the quantity is called irrational. 

Rationalism, (rdsh'tin-dil-izm.) [Same derivation.] 
(Philos) A system of opinions derived from ratiocinas 
tion, as distinguished from, or opposed to, inspiration ; 
or, defetring to, or mainly depending on, reason, as op» 
posed to revelation, Ralùmalists is a term which is ape 
i to those who look upon all events recorded in the 

riptures as events occurring in the common course 
of nature; and those who consider the statements of 
morality of sacred writings as subject to the test of hu- 
man reason, 

Ratisbon, (rdisbón.) (Ger. REGENSRURG.] A manuf. 
city of Bavaria, on the Danube, 67 m. N.N.E. of Munich. 
It is a quaint, old-world place, and contains the Town 
house where the imperial Diets were held, 1662-1806. 
R. was for ages the C. of Bavaria; and in 1524 the Ro- 
mau Catholics rme a confederacy here against the 
growing Protestant ascendancy. op. 30,357. 

Rattan, (ri'tàn.) [From Malay, rótan.| (Bot) See 
CALAMUS. 

Rattazzi, URBANO, (rit-tdd’ze,) an Italian statesman, 
B. at Alessandria in 1810, After distinguishing himself 
as an advocate, he became one of the chiefs of the lib- 
eral party in the Chamber of Deputies, 1548, and to- 
wards the close of the same year was made head of a 
cabinet which had but a brief existence. Minister of 
justice in 1854, he held the chief portfolio of state for a 
short time in 1859, and in 1862 succeeded Baron Rica- 
soli as head of the govt. That position he filled a sec- 
ond time, April-Oct., 1867. D. 1878, 

Rat’tle-box. (Bo.) See CRoTALARIA, 

Rattlesnake, (rüt'Ci-snák.) (Zo.) See CROTALIDÆ. 

Rauch, CHRISTIAN, (rÓwk,) an eminent German &culp- 
tor, B, at Arolsen, 1777; D. 1857. 

Ravelin, (rivlin. [Fr.] (Fortif.) A detached two- 
faced work, forming salient angles, and raised in front 
of the counterscarp. When employed to cover the ap- 
proach to a bridge, it is called a tête du pont," The R. is 
also used in field-works. 

Raven, (ra'en.) (Z0dl.) See Conviva. 

Ravenala, (rav-e-na‘lah.) (Bot.) The Traveller's tree, 
a splendid Madagascar plant constituting a genus of 
Musacex, The trunk is like that of the palm, and is 
built up of the sheaths of the leaf-stalks, the other por- 
tions of the leaves having fallen off. The upper leaves 
are in two rows on long stalks, and they diverge from 
the upper portion of the stem somewhat in the same 
manner as the ribs of a fan, from its centre. The flowers 
are closely crowded in the axils of large bracts or 
spathes, which are ranged in two rows along the ter- 
minal flower-stal ks. 

Ravenna, (raA-vén'nah,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
a p. of same name, near the mouth of the Montone in 
the Adriatic, 43 m. E&E. of Bologua. The greatest 
poet of Italy, Dante, is entombed here. R. was founded 
by the Thessalians, came under Roman rule in 284 B. C., 
and was made then a naval station, and by Honorius, 
in 404, the C. of the W. Empire. In 1218 it became a 
republic, and in 1441 was taken possession of by Vene- 
tians, who ceded it to the Pope in 1509, Three yeurs 
afterwards, in à great battle fought near R., the French 
under Gaston de Foix (who fell) defeated the Spanish 
and Papal allies, Pop, 19,118. 

Raven’‘na, in Ohio, a prosperous trading town, C. of 
Portage co., 38 m, 8.E. of Cleveland, 

Ravignan, Gustave FRANÇOIS XAVIER DELAOROIX DR, 
(rak-vain-ydn’,)& French Jesuit, B. at Bayonne, 1796, 


— 
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Por a period of 10 years, 1837-48, he occupied the pul- 

“pit at Notre-Dame, Paris, where he gained great celeb- 
rity as an orator. He wrote an Apology for his order 
(Tth ed., 1855), and p. in 1858, 

Ravitz, or Rawicz, (raA'vich) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, grand-duchy of Posen, 64 m. 8. of the city of 
Posen. yp. 10,500. 

Rawdon, (raw'diin,) a town of Canada W., Hastings 
co., 58 m. W.N.W. of Kingston. Pop. 3,688. 

Ray, in Missouri, a W.N.W. co.; area, 560 sq. m.; C. 
Richmond. 

Ray, (ra.) Iie, para ; L, radius.) ( Bot.) Same as RADIUS, 
q.v.—(Opt.) A beam of light, issuing from a distant 
point; said to be direct, if it comes immediately from 
such point; reflected, if it first impinge upon any body 
before being transmitted to the eye. The mixed solar 
beam conveys Culorific Rays (q. v.), and Chemical Rays, 
which latter produce certain effects on the composition 
of bodies, but neither heat, vision, nor color. — (Zoàl.) 
Bee Ramp2. 

Ray, Joun, an English naturalist, B. in Essex, 1628; p. 
1705. He was author of a New Method of Plants (highly 
spoken of by Cuvier) ; a Universal History of Piants ; and 
Synopsis of Quadrupeds and Serpents, 

Rayah, (ra'a^,) in Turkey, those subjects who do not 
profess Islamism, but who are liable to pay the capita- 
tion tax. 

Ray'mond, Henry Jarvis, an American journalist, n. 
in Livingston co., N. Y., 1820, founded in 1851 the“ New 
York Times," and was elected lieut.-governor of the 
State in 1854. D. 1869. 

Ray'mond, in Mississippi, a vill., C. of Hiüds co., 16 
m. S.W.of Jackson. This place, on May 12th, 1863, was 
the scene of a smart encounter bet. Gen. McPherson's 
Union corps, and two brigades of Confederates under 
Gens. Gregg and Walker, in which the latter were de- 
feated. National loss 442 men all told; that of the Con- 
federates 823. 

Ray nal, GUILLAUME TH0MAS Frangois, ABBR, (ra-nahl’,) 
a French philosopher, B. in Ronerque, 1711, wrote a 
work entitled A History of the Colonies planted by Euro- 
peans in America and India, and of their Influence on the 
Politioal Condition, Commerce, and Prosperity of Europe. 
This publication, reflecting on the political and religious 
institutions of France, was condemned by the Parlia- 
ment of 1781 to be burnt, and its author arrested. After 
passing some years in exile, R. died in Paris, 1798. 

Razor-bill. (Z0l.) Sce ALcIDAE. 

Razor-fish. (Zojl) See Cu xTODONTIDA. 

Razor-shell. (Zo/l.) See SOLENID E. 

Re-, (re) (Gram.) A prefix or inseparable particle 
commencing certain words, and which repeats or other- 
wise modifies their meaning; as, in re-place, re-export, 
&c.—(rd.) (Mus) The name given by the French and 
Italians to the second note of the gamut or diatonic 
scale, equivalent to the English D. 

Ré, or Khe, (Isle of,) (ra,) a small island on the W. 
coast of France, dept. Charente-Inférieure, facing the 
city of Larochelle on the mainland. C. St. Martin. Pop. 


8,000. 

Reaction, (re-dk'shün.) [From L. re, back, and actio, a 
proceeding.] (Chem.) Mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical actions or bodies. —( Pol.) Retrogression in 
political movements or tendencies, —(Med.) A term 
used to Mdicate the process of recovery from a state of 
collapse. — ( Phys.) The resistance made by all bodies 
to a change from motion to rest, or vice versü, Tt is in 
reality due to the necessity of à body at rest receiving 
motion, before it can move; or a body in motion losing 
motion, before it can stop, — both of which need time. 

Read, NaruaN, (réd,) an American mechanician, n. in 
Mass., 1759, was the inventor of a machine for cutting 
nails and making their heads by the same operation. He 
also made improvements in the steam-engine. D. 1849. 

Read, Tuomas BUCUANAN, an American artist and poet, 
B. in Penn., 1522; p. 1872. He distinguished himself as 
a portrait-painter, published several volumes of success- 
ful poems, and was the author of the well-known piece 
entitled Sheridan's Ride. 

Reade, CuanLáEs, (réd,) a popular English novelist, B. in 
1824, received his education at Oxford. His works nre 
preéminent for their powers of graphic expression and 
dramatic construction, and are sufficiently well known 
to need any recapitulation of their titles here. D. 1884. 

Rending. in Pennsylvania, a handsome nnd important 
city, C. of Berks co., 52 m. E. of Harrisburg, and mid- 
way bet. that city and Philadelphia. It carries on ex- 
tensive manufs. of iron, machinery, flour, &c., and con- 
nects by rail with all the principal places in the State. 


Reading, (réd'ing) a manuf. borough of England, C. 
of Berkshire, at the confluence of the Thames aud Ken- 
aot, 38 m. W of Londog: = d 
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Re-agent, (-a’jént.) [From L. re, back, and ago, I act! 

(Chem.) th name given to such bodies or prea 
as serve to test others. 

Real, (re’dl.) [From L. res, an object.) (Law.) An 
opithct applied to things permanent and immovable- 
as, estate, consisting of lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, in distinction from personal or movable prop- 
erty. R. assets are assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descendible to an heir, sufficient 
to make good the charges upon the estate created by the 
ancestor, A real action is a suit for the recovery of real 
estate. — R. PRESENCE. (Theol) In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the supposed actual presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the Eucharist, the bread and wine 
being supposed to be converted into the real body and 
blood of the Saviour by the priest. —(ra'dl.) [Sp., royal. 
(Camb.) A Spanish coin current at 100 centimes, anc 
fluctuating in value from 10 to 13 cents American. The 
R. vellon is a small piece of money worth abt. 5 cents. 

Realejo, (ra-di-a'ho,) a seaport of Nicaragua, Central 
America, 20 miles N.W. of Leon. It has a considerable 


export-trade, Pop. 5,000. 
Realgar, etr gar) [Fr.] (Min. A mineral con: 
sisting of about 70 parts of arsenic and 30 of sulphur. 


This native sulphuret or arsenic is of a very brilliant 
scarlet color, generally trunslucent, but sometimes 
transparent; and occurs in the vicinity of volcanoes 
and in many igneous rocks; massive, disseminated, or 
crystallized. Its crystals are prisms, sometimes needle- 
like. It yields to the pressure of the nail. 

Realism, (re'dl-izm.) (Philos) That philosophical 
system which conceives external things to have an ex- 
isteuce independent of our conceptions of them. R. be- 
comes materialism if it considers matter, or physical 
substance, as the sole original cause of things, and the 
soul itself as a material substance ; — in this sense, it is 
opposed to idealism, q. v. — As contradistinguished from 
nominalism, it is contrary to the theory which asserts 
that l terms have no corresponding reality, either 
in or out of our minds, being mere words, and nothing 
more. 

Realm, (rélm.) [0. Fr royaume, a kingdom.) da 
The extent of a monarch’s dominions, or of his reg 
jurisdiction. 

Ream, (reem.) [A.8.,a bundle.) A quantity of paper 
consisting of 20 quires of 24 sheets each:—this con- 
stitutes a R. of letter-paper. A printer's R. consista 
of 214 quires, or 516 sheets, Two reams constitute 
what is termed a bundle. 

Ream’s Station, (reemz-,) in Virginia, a place in 
Dinwiddie co., situate a few m. W. by 8. of Petersburg. 
At this spot strong fortified works erected by the Na- 
tionals were taken by Gen. Heath’s Confederate com- 
mand, Aug. 25th, 1864. Union loss, 2,400 men and 5 
guns. 

Reaping, (rép'ing.) [From A. S. ripan.] (Agric.) The 
act or operation of cutting grain with a scythe or 
sickle, or by means of a mechanical implement. See 


MowiNs. 
Renr, fre) [From Fr. arrière, behind.] (Mil) That 
part of an army which is behind the other: — opposed 


to front. — (Nav.) That division of a fleet which comes 
last in order: — op to van. 

Reason, (re'zn.) (Fr. raison; L, reor, to think.] (PAi- 
los.) A faculty of the human mind by which it distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood, and good from evil, and 
whích enables the possessor to deduce inferences from 
facts or from propositions. R. differs from understand- 
ing, which is the faculty of reflection and generaliza 
tion; and from instinct, which is a mere natural im- 
pulse, by which animals are directed to certain actions, 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or the 
species. Instinct has nothing to do with reflection or 
experience; the wasp, in whatever solitude it may be 
reared, puts a food which it does not use itself, along 
with its eggs, into n hole; and just enough of it to 
support the larva, which it will never see, until it is 
able to provide for itself. — Reasoning or Ratiocination 
is an operation of the mind deducing some unknowu 

roposition from othors that are evident and known. 
ivory act of reasoning necessarily includes three dis- 
tinct judgments; two, in which the ideas whose rela- 
tion we want to discover are severally compared with 
the middle idea; and a third, in which they are them- 
selves connected or disjoined, according to the result 
of that comparison. Now, as our judgments when put 
into words are called sttions, s0 the expressions 
of our reasonings are termed Syllogisms. And hence 
it follows that as every act of reasoning implies three 
several judgments, so every syllogism must include 
three distinct propositions, See 8YLLOGI&M. 

Re-nssurance, (-ds-shoor'dns.) [From L. re, and Eng. 
assurance.) (Law) A second assurance sgaingt loa; 
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or the assurance effected by an underwriter to cover 
himself from loss on a previously insured risk. f 

Réaumur, RÉNÉ ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE, (rai-aw’miir,) 
a French physicist, B. at La Rochelle in 1683, He be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1708, 
and distinguished himself by making important im- 
provements in the casting of steel, the manuf. of tin- 
plates, and in artificial incubation of eggs. In 1731, he 
invented the thermometer, dividing the intervul be- 
tween the freezing- and boiling-points of water jnto 80 
degrees, Healso wrote Memoirs Illustrating the History 
of Insects. D. 1157. 

Rebate, (rebat. [From L. re, and batuere, to beat.] 
(Com.) Sume as Discount, q. v.—(Arch.) A groove or 
channel cut longitudinally along the edge'of a plank, 


Cy 

Rebec, (re/bék.) [From It. ribeco.] (Mus) Formerly, 
an instrument partaking of many of the characteris- 
tics of a violin, having three strings tuned in fifths, 
aud played on with a bow. It was introduced by the 
Moors into Spain. 

Rebellion, (re-bél’'yiin.) (From L. rebellio, a renew: 
of war by a subjugated people.) (Law.) An open a 
avowed rennnciation of the authority of the govt. to 
which allegiance is due. It differs from insurrection, 
which may be a rising in opposition to a particular act 
or law, without a design to renounce wholly all subjec- 
tion to the govt., and which may le 0, but is not ne- 
cessarily in the first instance R. 

Rebus, (re'büs,) pl. Resuses. [From L. res] An enig- 
matical way of expressing some name, &c., by using 
pictures, figures, or symbols in lieu of words; such rep- 
resentations bearing a certain analogy to those words. 

Rebutter, (re-büttür.) [From Fr. rebuter, to rebuff.) 
(Law.) See PLEADING. 

Recaption, (-kip'shün. [From L. re, and capio, I 
take.) (Law.) A remedy which lies in cases where 
anything belonging to a person is unlawfully withheld 
from him, and whereby he is empowered to claim and 
retake them in a peaceable manner. 

Receipt, (re-sél’.) (From L. receptus, received.] (Com.) 
A written acknowledgment, discharge, or acquittance 
for money received, or other valuable consideration. 

Receiptor, (re-sét'ór.) (Amer. Law.) In Massachusetts, 
the name applied to a person who, on a trustee process 
being issued and goods ajfached, becomes surety to the 
sheriff to have them ‘fofthcoming on demand, or in 
time to respond the judgment, when the execution 
shall be issued. 

Receiver, (re-scv'ür.) [From Fr. recevoir, to receive.] 
(Law.) A person appointed to receive the rents, &c., ac- 
cruing from the estate of a person in difficulties, for the 
benefit of his creditors; also, one who takes stolen 
goods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
incurs the guilt of being a ker in the crime, as an 
accessory after the fact. — (Che. and Pneum.) The bell- 
glass placed on the plate of an air-pump; also, a globu- 
iar vessel applied to a retort, to receive the product of 
distillation. 

Recent, (resént.) [From L. recens, of late.] (Geol.) A 
term designating whatever is of a date posterior to the 
introduction of man. 

Receptacle, (re-scp'ta-kl.) [From L. reciprocus, by 
turns.) (Bot.) A general term expressive of a part 
which receives or bears other parte; as the 2. of flowers 
or clinanthium, the R. of fruits or torus, the R. of ovules 
or placenta. 

Recess, (re-sés'.) [From L. recessus, a going back.] 
(Pol.) The interval of time during which the proceed- 
ings of a legislative or judicial assembly are suspended. 
—(Hist.) In German history, a decree of the Imperial 
Diet. —(Bot.) A sinus, or hiatus between the lobes of 
leaves. 

Recipe, (rés'epe.) [Fr.; L. recipiens, receiving.] A 
receipt for the preparation of any mixture or com- 
pound; a medical prescription. 

Reeiprocal, (re-sp'ro-kàl.) (From L. reciprocus, by 

turns.) (Gram.) A term employed in a sense analogous 


to that attached to it in ordinary language. A geomet- į 


rical proposition is the R. (or inverse) of another, when 
the “data” of the one are the *quasita" of the other, 
and vice versá. In Algebra, one quantity is the R. of 
another, when the one is the result of unity divided by 
the other. 

Reciprocating Motion, (-ka'ting mo'shün.) [Same 
deriv.] (Mech.) An alternate up-and-down or to-and- 
fro movement, a8 of a piston-rod. 


Reéeiproention, (-sip-ro-ka/shiin.) [Same deriv.] 
(Al -) Regular alternation of two symptoms or 
iseases 


Recital, (resital) [From L. recitatio.] (Law.) The 
introductory statement of the matter when pleading 
to some positive allegation, 
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Recitative, (rés-i-ta’tiv.) [From It. recitativo.] ( Mus.) 
A species of vocal composition which differs from ap 
air in having no definite rhythmical arrangement, ana 
no decided or strictly constructed melody, but ap- 
proaches, in tonal succession and rhythm, to the dec- 
lamatory accents of language; it is, in fact, as near an 
apprvacti as possible to speech delivered in musical 
sounds. 

Reclinate, (rék'li-nàt.) [From L. reclino, to bend back.] 
(Bot) Bent down over some other part : — said of cer- 
tain branches of trees or shrubs. 

Reelination, (rčk-li-na'shŭn.) [Same deriv.] (Diall.) 
The angle formed by the plane of a dial when inter- 
secting a vertical plaue horizontally.— ( Surg.) A mode 
of operating in cases of cataract, copsisting in applying 
the needle in a certain manner to the anterior surface 
of the cataract, and depressing into the vitreous humor 
SO ns to eause the front surface of the caturact@to be 
the upper, and its lateral surface the lower one. 

Recluse, (re-klooz’.) [From L. reclusus, shut up.) ( Eccl.) 
One of a community of religious persons who live 
secluded in single cells attached to monasteries. 

R nizance, teil Sag dogs [From L. recognosco, 
to acknowledge.] (Lauf) An obligation of record en- 
tered into before some duly authorized magistrate, to 
perform some particular act, as to keep the peace, to 
pay a debt, &c., — upon the carrying out of which con- 
dition the obligation becomes null and void; but upon 
failure the amount of the R. is forfeited. It differs 
from a bond, inasmuch that the latter creates a new 
debt, while a R. is an acknowledgment upon record of 
a former debt. The person to whom the R. is made is 
known as the recognizee ; and he who enters upon it the 


recognizor, 

Recoil, (re-koil’.) [From L. re, back, and culus, the fun- 
dament.] (Gun.) The retrograde movement of a piece 
of ordnance upon being fired: it is occasioned by the 
pressure of the gas upon the foot of the bore, in the 

rection of the axis, being equal to that which acts 
upon: the charge. 

Recollets, (rék’ol-léz.) [L. recollectus, gathered to- 
gether.) (Xecl. Hist.) A name given to the members 
of certain reformed bodies of monastic orders, whether 
of men or women, in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Reconnoissance, (re-kón-nois'sdnz.) [EJ (Geol.) 
The survey of a tract of country with reference to its 
general geological features. —(Afil.) The examination 
of a line of country, or of an enemy's position, with 
regard to ulterior strategic dispositions of troops.—A 
R. in force, signifies a demonstration of attack by a 
large body of troops upon an enemy's position, for the 
purpose of ascertgining its strength, &c. 

Reconstruction, (-strük'shün. [From L. re, and 
Eng. construction.] (Amer. Pol.) A phrase which, since 
the close of the Civil War, has come to be applied to 
the reorganization of the 8. States under special Acts 


of Congress. 

Record, eer [From Fr. recorder.] (Law. Any 
verified or official copy of any writing, or account of 
facts or proceedings, entered in a book for safe-kegpin 
and reference.— A Court of R.is one whose ac 
judicial proceedings are inscribed in books of archives 
for permanent evidence. ` 

Recprder, (re-kórd'ür.) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
presiding officer of the judicature in certain cities and 
boroughs, se mamed from the fact of his court being 
one of record; as, the recorder of the city of London. 

Recovery, (re-kiiv’r’e.) [Sume deriv.] (Law.) The 
obtaining a verdict in favor of one’s sight to something 
withheld by an opposing party, by 2 juigment of acourt 
delivered in a suit at law. 

Recrimination, (-krim-e-na'shün.) [From L. re, 
and criminatus, an accusing.] (Law.) A counter-charge 
brought by an accused against his accuser upon the 
same fact. ^ 

KReerudeney, (rekroo'dén-se) or RECRUDESCENCY, 
[From L. recrudescere.] (Med.) Increased virulence 
of a disorder after an interval of comparative ease, 

Recruiting, (re krootsig) [From L. recresco.] qa 
The act or practice of raising new soldiers to fill up 
the depleted ranks of an army. 


| Rectangle, (rék'ang-gl.) (From L. rectus, right, and 


angulus, angle.) (Geom.) A right angle constituted by 
the falling of one line perpendicularly upon another: 
— à bódy having one or more angles of 90 deg. is said 
to be rectangular. 

Rectification, (-if--ka'shün.) [From L. rectus, 
right, and facio, I make.] (Chem.) A process applied 
to alcohol after its distillation, to remove certain impu- 
rities which come over with it from the still. These, in 
part, consist of essential oils; and in order to effect 
their removal, caustic potash is added in sufficient pro- 
portion to saponify the oi] present; water is also CoU 
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taltied in the first distillation, and to remove this, and | Redemptorists, (-d?m’to-rists.) (Bek 


to assist in removing the oily matters, common pearl- 
ash is added. "l'echifically, the former of these is called 
gray salis, and. the latter, while salls; and about four 
pouhds of each are added to every 700 gallous of spirit, 
and well agitated, so as to combine with the oil and 
water, The spirit is then distilled again, and comes 
over much more pure, the alkaline salts, sind the mat- 
ters which have been combined with them, being left 
behind in the still. This is usually repeated two or 
three times, the quantity of the salts being diminished 
to one-half in the second, and proportionately decreased 
in the succeeding distillntions. 

tion, (rkshün.) [From L. réctio, a governing.] 
(Gram.) The governing power held by otie word over 


another. 

Recto, (rčk'w.) s L. rectus, right.] (Law) A 
writ of right. —(ypog. Among printers, a right- 
hand page; correlative to verso, or the left-hand one. 

Rector, (rčk'tðr.) [L. from regere, to rule.] (Ecel) 
A clergyman who has the spiritual charge of a parish : 
sometimes the head-master of a public school; also, 
the honorary presiding officer of a university. 

Rectum, (ee tim.) ft] (Anal) "The third and last 
portion of the great intestine (Fig. 265). It forms the 
continuation of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, occü- 
pies the posterior part of the pelvis, and extends frotn 
the left side of the sacro-vertebral artioulation to the 
coccyx, before which it opens outwards by the orifice 
called the anus, The Æ. receives the fecal matters as 
they pass from tho colon, which serves as a reservoir 
for them. 

Reeurved, (re-kiirvd’,) or Récur’vous. (From L. re- 
curvo, to bend back;] (Bot) Bent, but not rolled back- 


wards. 

Mecürvirostrídze, secret From L. 
recurvus, bent back, and rostrum, a beak.) (Zool) Ther 
Avoset fam., comprising birds which are at once distit- 
guished by their excessively elongated legs, long and 
slender neck and bill. The Amerjcan Avoset, urvi- 
rostra Americana, has the bill recurved at the tip, and 
toes webbed. It is 17 inches long, and the wing abt. 
8 inches; the head and neck pale reddish-brown ; ak, 
wing-coverts, and quills, black ; other parta white. The 
Black-necked Stilt, Himantopus nigricollis, of N. Amer- 
ica, has the bill nearly straight. 

Recusati 
ing to.) (Ertel. Hist. ginally a term which came 
to be applied in England in the iru cent., to denote 
a person who denied the kiug's supremacy as head of 
the Church. Later, the term became extended in its ap- 
plication so n to include all those who dissented from 
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Red-gum, or STROPHULUS. 


RED 


Bit) In the 
Rom. Cath. Church, a religious Al- 
fonso de Liguori in Italy, 1732, and sanction y Bene- 


dict XIV. in 1749. They constitnte a kind of propa- 
gandist mission, and have 10 houses in the U. States. 
od-tin, (Zodl.) See OYPRINIDÆ. 
(Med.) An eruption of 
red, or sometimes whitish, pimples, occurring in early 
infancy, chiefly about the face, neck, and arms, sur- 
rounded by a reddish halo; or interrupted by irregu- 
lar patches of cutaneous blush. None of these eryp- 
tions are of any importance, and no medieal treatment 
is usually necessary. 

(Bot.) See PHYTOLACCACEAM. 


Hed-iak Plant. 
Lake, a considerable body of water constituting 


the boundary line bet. Polk aud Pembina oos., Minne- 
sofa, It consists of two basins, connected hy a narrow 
strait, and discharges its surplus waters into a river of 
same namg, an affluent of the Red River of the North. 
Le (Mi 


in.) See CHROMATE, and LEAD. 


Red-liquor, (-lik’iir.) (Chem.) A crude acctate of 


Redo 


alaaa used as a mordant by calico-printers. 

hda, (ra-dón'dah,) a small island of the Brit. W. 
Indies, lying bet. Nevis and Montserrat, in N. Lat. 16° 
55’, W. Lon. 62° 19". 


Redoubt, (re-dowt".) Fr. redoute.) (Fortif.) Generally, 


any work constructed to defend a military position; 
particularly, a fortification raised within the lines of 
another to strengthen it; or one erected to hold some 
outlying strategic point. 

ed Pepper. (Hot) See CAPSICUM. 

- fi (Zoél.) The common name of thc gen. zKgfo- 
thus, fam. Fringilkde, ME reddish-colored N. 
American birds, which have the bill short and acutely 
conical, wings long, and the tail deeply forked. 

River, (-riv’r,) the southernmost of the larger 
affluents of the Mississippi, is formed by several forks 
rising in the cafions of the desert called Ai Liano Esta- 
cado, in N.W. Texas,and taking a winding course, gen- 
erally E. by 8., skirts Indian Ter., passes through Arkan- 
sas, and finally through Louisiana, where it embouches 
into the Mississippi bet. Avoyelles and Concordia par- 
ishes, in N. Lat. 319, W. Lon. 91° 50". Total length, 
1,200 m., 600 of which are navigable.— In 7eras,u N.E. 
co., b. by Indian Territory, with a highly fertile soi atid 
prairie-like surface. ©. Clarksville. 


goog | [From L. recusans, an object- | Red River Country (Tite), in Canada, the name 
T 


formerly given to the new p. of Manitoba, a large eant 
of still little-known territory, lying N. of the divichia 
line between Dakota Territory and the State of Minne- 
sota, at the foot of Lake Winnipeg, and on both sides of 
the Red River of the North. 


the doctrines or ceremonies of the established Anglican | Red River of the North, (The,) a large stream 


Church. 
Rectisation, (re-ku-sa'shün.) (From L. wee rien] 
(Civ. and Can. Law.) A plea or exception tendered 


which springs from among the lakes of Otter Tuil co., 
Minnesota, and taking a line bet. that State and Dakota, 
falls into LakeWinnipeg, Br. N.America. Length, 700 m. 


by a defendant, to the effect that the judge having | Redruth, (réd’rooth,) a mining-town of England, co. 


jarisdiction in the suit should be required to abstain 
from passing judgment, either upon the ground of in- 
terest, or on account of a legal objection to his preju- 


ice. 
Red, (réd.) [A.8.] The second and intermediate of the 
rimary colors, and the most positive of all colors, 
orming, With yellow, the secondary orange, scarlet, &o., 
and with blue the secondary purple, crimson, &c. 
Red-antimony, (-du'te-mo-ne.) (Chem.) A red crys- 
talline mineral, being a compound of oxide of antimony 
and sulphate of antimony. 
ed Bank, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth co., 
abt. 26 m. 8. of Now York. 
Red-bellied Snake. (Zojl.) See CoLuBRIDA. 
Red-bird. (Z5. The common name of the inses- 
sorlal birds comprising the 
Sylvicolidx. They have the b 
at the tip, the wings elon 
scaglet, of the female yel owish. The Summer Red- 
bira, P. estiva, and the Scarlet Tunager, P. rubra, aro 
N. American species. 

Redbreast, (réd'brest.) m) A familiar name of the 
Robin: — so styled from the color of its breast-feathers. 

Red Cedar River, (-ée'didr-,) has its source in Free- 
born co., Minnesota, and empties into the Iowa River, 
in Louisa co. Iowa, after a S.8.E. and S.W. course of 


m. 
i fa (Zodl.) See CERVIDAE. 
edemption, (-dém’shin.) [From L. redemptio, a re- 
deeming.) (Zheol.) The ransom or deliverance of sin- 
ners from the penalties incurred by their misdeeds 
through the sacrifice of Christ, hence called the Re- 
deemer.—(Com.) Repurchase by the issuer of bills, 
netes, or other vouchers of indebtedness, by payment 
of the value of the same to thé holder, —(L«w.) See 
Bauity of Redemption, 


ponus Pyranga in the fam. 
ill rather straight, notched 
ted, the color of the male 


Cornwall, 9 m. N.W, of Falmouth. Pop. 10,685. 
Sunders Wood. (Bot) Seo PTEROCARPUS. 
Sea (The), or AraBiaN GULF, a long, narrow, 

but deep arm of the Indian Ocean, constituting the 

great dividing water-channel bet. N.E. Africa and the 

Arabian peninsula, and connecting with the Mediterra- 

nean on the N. by the Suez Canal (q: v.), and on the 8. 

with the Gulf of Aden by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Its shores are very generally naked and éterile; its 

waters of a high temperature; and ith navigation dam- 

gerons on account of the many ooral-reefs and imets of 
volcanic formation which fringe its coasts. 1t extends 

1,400 m. from Ñ. to 8., and is 290 m. broad at the widest 


part. . 
Redstart, (réd'sahrt) or REDTAIL. (Zool) The Sto- 


phaga ruticilia,a handsome and lively N. American little 
bird of the fam. Sylvicolide. Its general color is black, 
the sides of the breast and base of the quills and tail 
reddish-orange, and the abdomen white. Mt is almost 
constantly hunting insects along the branches, and with 
every movement it opens and shuts its beautiful tail, 
then flirts it from side to side, and at the same time 
utters its pleasing tetee-whee. 


Reduction, (-dik’shin.) [From L. reduction, a reator- 


ing.) (Arith.) The change of a quantity from one de- 
nomination to another, without alteration of its value, 
—(Algeb.) The reducing of an equation to its simplest 
form, or clearing it of all superfluous quantities, by 
separating the kmowh from the unknown, till the uu. 
known quahtity is found.on one side, and the khan 
on the other. — ( Fine Arts.) The act, art, or process of 
making a duplicate of a figure or design on & smaller 
scale than that of the original, but without impairing ite 
harmony of proportion. — ( Metail.) The conversion of a 
metallic compound into a metal. It is sometimes effected 
by heat alone, oxygen being evaporated; but it gener 
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ally requires, along with heat, some deox1uizing agenr, 
rx An being aan commonly uged for that purpose on 

.) The conversion of a syllogism 
in one of the so-called imperfect modes to a e in the 
first figure. — (Surg.) The act or process of roping a 
dislocated or fraetured joint, organ, &c., in its former po- 


sition. 

plication, (-doo-ple-ka'shün.) [Same deriv.] 
(Loj. A kind of condition expressed in a res 
indicating or assigning the manner in which the predi- 
eate is attributed to the subject. 

Redwiüng,(réwing. (Zovl.) The English name for 
Turdus iliacus, a European spe 
cies of the Thrush. 

Red Wing: in Minnesota,a town, 
0. of ue co., abt. 45 m. 8.B. 
of St. Paul. 

Red-wood, (Bot) See Cepre- 

ORB. 


LA! 

Redwood, in Minnesota, a 8.5.W. 
co., b. on Dakota; area, 8,500 sq. 
m.; C. Redwood Falls. ; 

Ree, (ra,) or Ret. [From Pg. real.] 
( oS) In Portugal, a small cur- 
rent coin, worth about one-eighth 
of an American cent. 

Reed, (réd.) [From A. 8. hreod.] 
(Bot. See ARnUNDO.—( Mus.) The 
small elastic plate which, by its 
vibration, produces the sound of 
certain instruments, as the oboe, 
bassoon, clarionet, &c.— A reed- 
organ is an instrument in whieh 
a set of reeds is subjected to the 
action of the wind, after the man- 
ner of the melodeon, &c.— R.-stop, 
a set of pipes in an organ fur- 
nished with reeds, — ( Weaving.) 
A framework of parallel stripe 
of wood, for the passage through 
of the warp-threads set in the 
lathe or batten. 

Reed'-bird. (Zo.) See ICTER- 


DAR. 

Reed'-buek. (Zo.) The Eng. 
name of Eleotragus arundinaceus, a species of antelope 
found in 8. Africa. 

Reed, ''homas H, A prominent legislator, born 
Portland, Me., Oct. 18, 1839, aur at Bowdoin 
College; studied law, and began practice in 1865. Dur- 

ing the War was seen Assistant Paymaster in the 

wW River Navy, le entered the Maine House 
in 1868, and the Senate in 1870; was sent to Congress 
in 1876, where he has since remained. He gradually 
became a leader of the Republican members, and was 
chosen Speaker of the 5lst Congress, in which he 
made the fainous new rule that 21] members present 
should be counted to make a quorum, whether voting 
or not. Has continued Speaker since. llis name is 
prominently mentioned as a nominee for President. 

Reef, [From D. rif] (Geog.) A ledge of rocks usually 
lying a little below the surface of the sea; also, the 
name given to a range of shoals left high-and-dry at 
certain states of the tide. — [From A, 8. reqfian.} ( Naul.) 
Among sailors, that part of a sail situate between the 
head and a reef-band, which is rolled up when reducing 
sail. —Reefing signifies the taking in of a sail during a 
heavy gale, so as to circumscribe the surface to be acted 
upon by the wind. 

Reel, (ré.) [From A. S. hreol.] (Dancing.) A kind of 
lively dance, resembling a hornpipe, peculiar to the 
Highlanders of Scotland. 

Rees, ABRAHAM, (reez) an English divine and author, B. 
in N. Wales, 1748, after editing the Cyclopadia of Eph- 
raim Chambers (4 yols., 177 ) reproduced mnch of 
the matter it contained ih a more diffuse and elaborate 
form under the title of Rees’ Cyclopædia (45 vols., 1802- 
20). Ð. 1825. 
eeye, (rév.) (Zodl.) The female of the RUFF, q. v. 
eeve. falited to reef ; imp. rove.) (Naut.) To pasa, as 
the end of a rope, through a hole in a block or cleat, &c. 

Re-ex portation, (-¢/s-pdr-ta’shiin.) (Com.) The ex- 
porting of goods or commodities which had n pre- 
viously imported. 

Referee, (rf-ür-é.) [From L. refero, to consult.] (Law) 
One to whose decision a matter is referred for settle- 
ment; particularly, a person appointed judicially to 
hear, examine, and decide a canse between parties, 
ading before a court. 


Res rene: hers deriv.) (Law.) Same as ARBITRA- 
TIOR, q. v. — (Print) A mark in tbe text of a work ro- 


the large 8cale.—( 


ng to a similar one in Pe sit € ai Spe boom of | 


the pago. 
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fining.) [From Fr. raffiner, to purity: 
Gen "hehe S or mcer of purifying iis ) 

0! e ng ol me 
but likokjeo the clarification A : 


In order to study this power in different bodies without 
having reconrse to as many reflectors, Leslie arran 
his riments as shown in Fig.557. The so of 
a cubica] canister, M, now known 4s 





Fig. 5a7.— LESLIE'S EXPERIMENT ON REFLECTING POWER, B 


cube, filled with hot water. A plate, a, of the substance 
to be experimented upon is placed on the "n a re- 
flecting mirror between the focus and the mirror. In 
this manner the rays emitted by the source are first re- 
flected from the mirror and impinge on the plate a, 
where they are again reflected and converge to n focus 
between the plate and the mirror, in which point a dif- 
ferential thermometer is placed. The reflector and the 
thermometer are always in the same position, and the 
water of the cube is always kept at 1009, but it js found 
that the temperature indicated by the thermometer 
varies with the nature of the plate. This method giyes 
a means of determining, not the absolute reflecthhg 

ower of a body, but ite power relatively to that of some 
vody taken as a standard of comparison. 

Reflection, (-/ck'shiin,) or REFLEXION. [Same deriv.) 
(Mech.) The rebound of one body from the surface o 
another and impinging body,— (Phys.) The turning 
of a ray of light or heat from a body against which it 
has impin of; a reflecting is necessarily a polished 
surface. Light and heat, in reflections, follow the law 
of perfectly elastic bodies; that is, “the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection.” This enables 
us to ascertain with ease the path of a reflected ray ; 
and to explain how it is that: 1. Plane mirrors alter 
the apparent ition but not the size of an object; 2. 
Concave mirfers bring rays to a focus, and either in- 
crease or diminish the apparent size of an object, ac- 
cording as it js in one or other of the conj foci». 
and 3. Conyex mirrors disperse rays, and diminish the 
npparent size of an object. 

Rehecter, re-fi£kt'ür.) (Omt) See Lens, and MIRROR. 

Reflex, (refičks.) (From L. reflerus, bent back,] (Bat.) 
Bent or curved back, or reflected, as a petal. —( Paint.) 
A term employed to indicate those places in a picture 
which are supposed to be illuminated by a light re- 
fleeted from some other body, represented jn the same 
piece.— R. action, (Physiol. An action commonly 
regarded as having been performed nnconscions]y, and 
consisting in the reflection by an afferent nerye of an 
impression conveyed to a nervous centre by an afferent 
nerve.— R. vision, (Opt) That vision performed by 
means of reflected Pie A as from mirrors. 

Beflexive (reficks’iv.) [Same deriv.] (Gram.) A 
term scribing certain verbs haying for their express 
object a pronoun referential to the agent or subject aa 
its antecedent; as, he washed himself, 

Reflux. (Meteor.) See FLUX. 
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Reform, (re-form’.) [From L. re, and forma, pet 
(ol) Adisplacing that which is antiquated, defective, 
vicious, or inapplicable to the demands of a progressive 
8tate of society, by that which is more in accordance 
with the spread and advancement of modern liberal 


ideas. 

Reformation, (The,). (r/f-ór-ma'shün.) [Same 
deriv.) (Eccl. Hist.) A term applied by Protestants to 
that mra in-modern history when the doctrines and 

es of the Roman Catholic Church, then dominant 
throughout the Western States of Cliristendom, were 
firet called in question. This event is commonly dated 
from the year 1517, when Luther began to oppose the 
Pope, and condemned the sale of indulgences. Mo- 
sheim, however, assigns to it the date 1520, when Luther 
was excommunicated. 

Reformed Church. (Ecl. Hist.) A conventional 
term employed to designate, not all the churches of 
the Reformation, but those in which the Calvinistic 
doctrines, and still more the Calvinistic policy prevail, 
jn contradistinction to the Lutherans. The largest 
branches in the U. States are the Reformed Church in 
America (late Dutch). and the Reformed Church in the 
United States (late German Reformed). The largest 
branches in Europe are those of Holland (where there 
are two branches, one State church and one inde- 

endent), of Hungary, of Switzerland (where this church 

as, however, in every canton an independent organiza- 
tion), and France. In Germany, a large portion of the 
t. C. bas been ausorbed by the United Evangelical C.— 
R. EPriscoPAL C. Since 1873, a liberal offshoot of the 
Episcopal Church holding the same tenets. — 

Reformer. (Eccl. Hist) One who inaugurated the 
Reformation (q. v.). — ( Pol.) One who advocates politi- 
cal reform. 

Refraction, (-/rik’shin.) [From L. refractus, broken.) 
(Phys.) The deviation of a ray of light from u right 
line in entering a medium of different deusity. The 
great law of R., which holds with regard to all bodies and 
all n ums, is, that a body passing obliquely out of 
one meaiv into another in which it meets with less 
resistance, is refracted or turned towards the perpen- 
dicular; and, on the contrary, in passing out of one me- 
dium into another in which the resistance is greater, it 
is refracted or turned from the perpendicular. — The 
ratio of the lines of the angles of incidence aud R. is 
called the index of R.; it is different in different media, 
and is obtained, for each, by experiment — being that 
which is obtained when light passes from a vacuum 
into the medium. It enables us to ascertain the path 
of a ray, passing through any medium, or any number 
of media; to ascertain the foci ef convex media, and the 
amount of divergences produced by those which are 
concave. Whatever the number or kind of media 
through which a ray of light may pass, its path is the 
same, from whichever of its extremities it begins its 
motions. — Double R. Certain substances have the 
power of decomposing a ray of white light into two 
others, which are refracted at different angles, and are 
found to possess very different properties, (See PoLAR- 
IZATION.) —(Ast.) The apparent angular elevation of 
the celestial bodies above the true places; caused by 
the passage of light through the atmosphere of the 
earth. Since the refractive power of an seriform 
fluid is found to be proportional to its density, and the 
density of the air continually diminishes,as its distance 
from the earth increases, the path of a ray which tra- 
verses the atmosphere obliquely must be a curve, The 
existence of atmospheric R. was known at n very early 

od. It is clear that the place of distant or elevated 
rrestrial objects must be affected by R. due to the 
atmosphere : this effect is called terrestrial R, 

Rofract'ive Power, (-pow'ir.) (Same deriv.] ( Phys.) 
The,degree to which a diaphonous body deflects a ray 
of light which interseets ít. For the measure of this 
Influence, modern writers generally adopt the square 
of the index of refraction made less by unity, or 12-1 
where n indicates the principal index of refraction. 

Refrain, (re-frdn’.) [Fr.] (Mus) The burden or chorus 
of a song or melody. 

Refrangibility, (-frdn-je-bil’e-te.) [From L, re, and 
Eng. frangibility:] (Phys) The disposition of rays of 
light to be refracted or turned out of a straight course 
in passing out of one transparent body or medium into 

Ptr pe t, (repr [ of 

mt, (re-frij'ür-dnt.) [From L. refrigescere, 
Sate nt (Med.) Medicines which dopri the 
morbid temperature of the body. The R. in most com- 
mon uso consist in the abstraction of calorie by ice and 
ice-diinks, cold water, col lemonades, soda-water, and 
effervesciug draughts internally; end externally, cool 
sir, cold water, evaporating lotions, and frigorific mix- 
tures. 
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Refrigerator, (-/rij'ür-a-tvr.) [amo deriv.] An 1ce 
box; also, an apparatus composed of a system of pipes 
immersed in tanks of cold water, and used in the cool. 
ing of large quantities of liquids which are made to cir- 
culate through the said pipes. 

Refringency, (-/rin'jén-e.) (Phys) The power ex 
erted by a substance to refract a d 

Refugee, (réf-ujé’.) [From L. refugio, I take shelter 
in.] One who in times of religious persecution or civil 
or poiitical commotion, flees to a foreign country for 
refuge and protection. The term was in the first place 
applied to those, French Protestants who, on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, fled their country to 
avoid persecution. See EMiGRÉS. 

Refugio, (ra-fijc-0,) in Teas, a S.S.E. co., skirted by the 
Mexican Gulf; area, 1,300 sq. m. ; C. Refugio. 

‘alia, (re-ga'le-ah.) [L. things pertai leg to royalt y.] 
Literally, the rights and prerogatives incidental to, and 
exercised by, the kingly power. Hence, in an extended 
sense, the insignia used at the coronation of a monarch ; 
the crown-jewels, &c. — Also, the emblems borne or 
worn by the members of some order or society ; as, the 
regalia of the Knights Templars. 

Regel, (regc) or Rigel. (Ar. ridjil. MAD A 
star of the first magnitude, seen in the left heel of the 
const. Orion. 

Regelation, (réj-e-la’ahiin.) [L. reyelatio, thawing.] 
(Phys.) It seems probable that Faraday, who gave this 
name to the phenomenon we are now to describe, sup- 
posed *'regelatio" to signify re-freezing. When two 
pieces of melting ice are brought into contact congela- 
tion takes place when they touch. This phenomenon, 
first noticed by Faraday, is called regelation. He ex- 
plained it on this wise, The particles at the surface of 
a mass of ice are less restrained by the force of cohesion 
than those within the mass, Thus they pass easily 
into the liquid state, and accordingly the surface of ice, 
when tlie temperature is near the freezing-point, be- 
comes moist. Now, when two pieces of ice in this con- 
dition are brought into contact, those particles which 
are upon the surfaces brought together, are placed iu 
the condition of particles belonging to the inside of a 
mass qf ice, aud being thug brought more fully than 
before under the influence of the force of cohesion, pass 
into the solid state. When the temperature is below 
the freezing-point regelation does not take place, for the 
surface of the ice continues dry at such temperatures, 

Re’gensburg, in Germany. See RATISBON. 

Regent, (rejént.) [From L. regens, ruling.) (Pol.) One 
invested with the powers of a regency; that is to say, 
who governs a kingdom or state during the non eb. 
sence, or incapacity of the rightful monarch.— ( Ede.) 
In New York State, a member of a board or body-cor- 
porate, which has power to grant acts of incorporation 
for eolleges, and to visit and inspect all colleges, acade- 
mies, ant schools in the State. 

Reggio, (red jo) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Modena, 
16 m. W.N.W. of the city of Modena. . 21,174 
Another (anc. Regium Julii), in 8. Italy, C. of Calabria 
Ulteriore II., on the Strait, and 8 m. 8.E. of the city of 
Messina. Pop. 15,692, 

Regicide, (rij'e-sid.) [From L. rez, regis, a king, and 
cedare, to kill.] (Ever. The slayer or assassin of a 
king: — historieully and specifically, a term applied to. 
those men who, under the form of a trial, condemned 
Kings Charles I. of England and Louis XVI. of France 
to death, 

Régime, (ra-zhém’.) [Fr., from L. rer, regis] (Pol) 
Mode, style, or character of administrative ern- 
ment. —Ancien régime. [Fr.] The system of státe and 
social polity which existed in France prior to the Revo- 
lution of 1789. 

Regimen, (rj'em/n.) [L., a guiding.] (Med. The 
regulation of diet, with a view to preserve or restore 
health. See HYGIENE. —(Gram.) That part of syntax, 
or construction, which regulates the dependent rela- 
tions of words, and the alterations which one occasions 
or requires in another connected with it. 

Regiment, (rj'e-mout.) [Fr., from L. rego, T garern:] 

il.) A body of troops, either infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery ;—the first consisting of one or more battalions, 
or several companies (usually 10); the cavalry of sev- 
eral troops or squadrons; the artillery of several batter- 
ies. In each case, a R. is under command of a colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel. Regimentaia, the uniform worn 
by the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of a regiment. 

Region, (rejiin.) [From L. regio, a jurisdiction gov- 
erned.] (Geog. A large extent of land or territory 
inhabited by many people of the same stock or nation, 
and inclosed within certain bounds or limite. — ( Bot.) 
A tract of country distinguished by the production, or 
predominating number, of certain plants, trees, &c. 
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@egister, (rNj'istür.) m L. re, back, and gero, ges- 
Aim, tu carry.) Dto ata) An official account of 
the proceedings of a public body; or a book in which 
are entered and recorded memoirs, acts, and minutes, 
for the purpose of preserving the same, or rendering 
them easily accessible for reference. —(Com.) A docu- 
ment issuing from the custom-house, giving a descrip- 
tion ofa ship, with all particulars as to her tonnage, na- 
tionality, ownership, &c. : — it is always required to be 
carried by the shipon foreign voyages, as a preof of her 
true nationality. Vessels employed in the coasting- 
trade are simply emrolled, not registered. — ( Print.) Such 
an accurate arrangement of the lines and pages that 
those printed on one side of the sheet shall fall exactly 
on those on the other. —( Type-founding.) The inner 
art of the mould in which pup pes are cast. — 
Chem., dc.) An aperture with a lid, stopper, or sliding- 
plate, in a furnace, stove, and the like, for regulating 
the supply of air, and thus increasing or diminishing 
the heat of the fire. 

Regla, (rég'lah,) a fortified seaport of Cuba, on the har- 
bor and opposite to the city of Havana. Pop. 3,000. 

Regnard. JEAN François, (ra-nahr',) an eminent 
French comic poet, B. in Paris, 1655, after an adventur- 
ous career in early life, settled down as a writer of com- 
edies at París, and acquired a reputation second only to 
that of Molière. Among his best productions are The 
wv The Absent- Minded, and The Universal Legatee. 

. 1709. 

Regression, (re-gr/sh'ün.) [From L. regressio, a turn- 
ing back.] (Ast.) The R. of the moon's nodes is that 
motion of the line of intersection of the moon’s orbit 
with the enpas which is retrograde, or opposed to 
the order of the signs. 

Regular, (rég^làr. [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A term 
applicable to those flowers which have all the parts of 
each series of a similar form and size; as, the Butter- 
cup, for instance, — (Eccl. A member of a religious 
fraternity who leads a monastic life, and lives under an 
obligation to keep the three vows of obedience, chas- 
tity, and poverty : — as distinguished from a secular. — 
(PL) (ML) Soldiers belonging to a standing or per- 
manent army, or one entirely at the disposition of the 
govt.; — as distinguished from militia or volunteers. 

egulator, (rég'u-la-tór.) [From L. regulo, I direct.] 
(Mech.) That part of a machine which produces an 
equable or uniform moverent, such as the fly-wheel, 
the governor, the throttle-valve of a steam-engine, &c. 
—(Horol.) An apparatus attached to the hair-spring 
of a watch, which, by practically lengthening or short- 
ening the spiral spring attached to the balance, causes 
the watch to go slower or faster; in modern watches it 
is generally a mere index ; in those of older date, it is a 
pinion and s ent. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, but in contact, through an aper- 
ture in a small piece which is movable along the 
spring. 

Regulus, Marcus ATTILIUS, (rég-w-liis.) A celebrated 
Roman commander during the first Punic war, who, 
being taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, and sent to 
Rome by them to persuade his countrymen to make 
pence, urged them to prosecute the war with greater 
vigor. Having kept his word to return if the terms of 
peace were rejected, he was killed by his captors with 
the utmost cruelty, B. c. Y 

Reg'ulus. [L., a little king.) (Metall) A term used 
in a generic sense for metals in different stages of pu- 
rity, but which still retain, to a greater or less extent, 
the impurities they contained in the state of ore. 

Regusa, (ra-goo/zah,) a manuf. town of 8. Italy, p. 
Sicily, on a river of same name, 30 m. W.S.W. of Syra- 
cuse. Pop, 22,000, 

Rehearsal, (re-hürs'àl.) (Dram.) In theatrical par- 
lance, the recital of a piece by the performers to perfect 
themselves in their parts before producing it in public. 

Rehoboam, (re-ho-bo'dm.) (Script.) The son of Solo- 
mon by Naamah an Ammonitess (1 Kings xiv.21). Le 
succeeded his father at the age of 41 years, and reigned 
from 975 to 958 n. c. 

Reichenbach, KARL, Baron von, (ri'kain-bdk,) a 
German chemist, B. in Stuttgart, 1788. Among his dis- 
coveries may be mentioned those of paraffin and creo- 
sote ; and that of an imponderable force called Od, and 
whieh he supposed to be diffused throughout nature. 

869, 


Reichenbach, a manuf. town of Germany, kingdom 
o Saxony, circ. Zwickau, 12 m. N.N.E. of Plauen. Pop. 
0,000, 


Reichenbe » (riken-bairg,) or LIBERK, a manuf. 
town of Aus In Bohemía, on the Neisse, 58 m. N.E. 
of Prague. 


Retich'stadt (Durs or). Beo Napotfon II. 
Reid, Marwz, (reed,) a popular novelist, B. in Ireland, 
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1818, passed some months among the N. Amerizan In- 
dians, and in 1846-7, served with geass in the Mex- 
ican War as a captain in the U. S. army. His works, 
chiefly descriptive of Indian life and manners, are 
voluminous, and highly esteemed both in America and 
Europe. His late novel, The Finger of Fate, appeared in 
1872. D. 1884, 

Reid, Tomas, a Scottish metaphysician, B. in co. Kin- 
cardine, 1710, entered into the Church, became prof. of 
moral philosophy at King’s Coll., Aberdeen, 1752, and 
s. Adam Smith in a similar capacity at Glasgow, 1763. 
In his Inquiry into the Human Mind (1764), be sought to 
refute the sceptical reasonings deduced by Hume from 
the ideal philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. He was also 
author of Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1755 
and Essays on the Active Power of the Human Min 
(1788.) D. 1796. 

Reimportation, (-im-pér-ta’shiin.) [From L. re, and 
Eng. in ree (Com.] "The importing of goods and 
commodities which had been previously exported. 

Reims, or RurIMS, (rémz,) a flourishing manuf. city of 
France, dept. Marne, near the Vesle, 27 m. N.N.W. of 
Chalons. In its superb Gothic cathedral, built 1212- 
1242, the Bourbon kings of France received coronntion, 
from the time of Philip Augustus. Pop. 60,734. 

Reindeer. [Icel. Areindyr.] (Zo).) The Rangifer 
taraudus, a quadruped of the fam. Cervide, also called 
Woodland Caribon in America, and inbabiting the 
northern regions of roro Asia, and America, (see Fig. 
434.) It varies a good deal in size and color, but 
in winter its coat is always white. It carries a pair of 
Jarge antlers, which are shed annually. In America this 
nnimal is only known as a beast of chase, being hunted 
for food by the Indians and Esquimaux ; but in Lapland 
and among the Ichukches, a people dwelling in the 
corner of Asia abutting on Behring's Straits, the rein- 
deer has been domesticated. It serves the Laplanders 
in place of horse, ox, and sheep. providing them with 
milk, cheese, flesh-meat, and clothing’; whilst yoked to 
a sledge it draws its master over snow many miles 
in a day. Its chief food in the wild state is the lichen, 
called reindeer moss, which grows luxuriantly in cold 
regions. 

Reins, (rãnz.) [From L. pl. renes.] (Anat.) The kidneys; 
also the region of the back in which they are situated. 

Reinsurance, (re-in-shoor’dnz.) (Mar. Law.) Insur- 
ance effected by an underwriter upon a subject against 
certain risks with another underwriter, on the same 
subject, against all or a part of the same risks, not ex- 
ceeding the same amount. In the osiginal insurance, 
he is the insurer ; in the second, the insured. His object 
in R. is to protect himself against loss on the risks he 
had first assumed. 

Reis Effendi, (reis ¢f-fén'de.) [From Ar. reis, chief, 
and effendi, q. v.) In Turkey, the title borne by the 
minister of foreign affairs. 

Reiters, (ri'türz.) [Gets riders.) (Hist.) Irregular 
cavalry, or lanzknechts, raised inGermany during the 
14th and 15th cents. They served with the Huguenots 
during tke wars of the League. 

Reiterntive, (re-it-ür-a'tiv.) [From L. re, back, and 
Eng. iterate.) (Gram.) A word expressive of renewed 
or repeated action ; also, a word formed from another, 
or used in the formation of another, by repetition; as, 
haw-haw. 

Rejoinder, (-join'dür.) (From L. re, and jungere, to 
bring under the same lead.) (Zaw.) In pleading, a de- 
fendant's answer of fact to a plaintiff's replication. 

Relative, (rél'a-tiv.) [From L. re/atirus, having affin- 
ity to.] Generally, a term which PORTE the sense of 
dependence on, or affinity towar is, something else ; such 
relative terms are guardian and ward ; master and pupil; 
father and child, &c. — (Gram.) A word which relates 
to or represents another word, called its antecedent; or 
to a sentence, or member thereof, or to a series ef sen- 
tences which constitute its antecedent. The relative 
pronouns in Regum are who, which, and that. What is 
used for that which, thus including both relative and 
antecedent.—(Mus.) Expressive of, or belonging to, 
chords, which, on account of the identity of some of 
their tones, permit a natural transition from ome to the 
other. R. keys are those which have all their tones 
save one in common; a minor mode er key is also said 
to be the R. of the major key owning the same signa- 
ture. 

Relaxant, (-Idkednt.) (From L. eon N. (MAT) A 
medicine which serves to slightly open the bowels. 

Release, (re-lees’.) [From L. re, and Eug. Tease] (Law.) 
A discharge or conveyance of a person's right in lands 
or tenements, to another who has some former state in 
possession. The terms commonly employed in it are, 
“ remised, released, and forever quit-claimed.” — Also, 
a relinquishment of a right of action which may be 
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pleaded in bar. —- Also, the abandoning or surrendering | Reminiscenee, (rém-in-is'séna.) [From L. reminga 
a claim ur right to the person against whom the claim | cens, recalling to mind.) CANI) hat faculty of th« 
exista, or the right may be exe or enforced. mind by which ideas once received into it, but forgot. 

Relics, (ril'ika) or RELIQUES. [L. reliquie.] (Ecol) In| ten, are recalled or revived in the memory. 
the Roman Cath. and Greek churches, the remains of | Remission, (-misA'in.) [From L. remissio, an abating.] 
saints, martyrs, or other holy persons, or something | (Com.) The act of sen ing money to any distant 
relating or pertaining to them, devoutly preserved in| place: —the amount so sent being termed a remittance. 
honor of their memory. —(Med.) The abatement of a disorder. 

Relief, ( '.) [Fr., from L. relevo.) (Sculpt.) See | Remonstrants, (re-mdn’strdntz. [From L. re, against, 
RxLtEvo. — (Paíut.) The degree of conspicuousness| and monet, Iindicate.] (Eccl. Hist.) The name under 
which a figure in a picture presents to the eye when | which are designated that sect of Arminians which re- 
looked at from a distance off. — (Phys. Geog.) The ele-|  monstrated against the decisions of the Synod of Dort, 
vation of the surface ef a tract of country. —(Arch.)| in 1618. 

The projection of a figure, ornament, or moulding, from | Remora, (rém'o-rah.) (Zodl.) See EcRENEIDA. 

the plane on which it is carved or executed. — Fortif.) Remount, (remount'.) [From Fr. remonter.] (Mil) 
"The perpendicular distance of any point in a fortified A fresh supply of suitable horses for the use of cavalry. 
work from a plane horizontally coincident with the base | Remseheid, (raim'shid,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
of its scarp: in other words, it ognia the height of Rhenish prov., 18 m, E.S.E. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 16,725. 
the parapet above the base of the . — R. valve. | Remusat, Jean PIERRE ABD, (ra-moo-zah’,) a French 
(Mach.) In marine engines, that valve of the feeding-| — Orientalist, b. in Paris, 1788; p. 1882. 

apparatus throngh which the water passes to the hot-| Renaissance, (rovna sangsi) [Fr., a revival.] (Arch.) 
well when ít is shut off from the boiler. The name given to the style of art, especially architec- 

Relievo, (revo) or ReLIer. [It. rilievo.) (Sculpt.)| ture, in Europe, which succeeded the Gothic, and pre- 
The prominence of a figure that rises from the ground | ceded the copyism of classic revival iu the beginning 
or surface on which it is formed. There are three grades | of the present century. 
of R.: alto, basso, and mezzo. The first, called also haut- | Remaix, (roo-na?) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. 
relief (or high-relief ), is that in which the figure pro- | — Flanders, 20 m. S. of Ghent. Pop. 14,500. 

ts according to the natural proportions; the second, | 

s-relief (or low-relief ), is that usually seen on medals ; 
and the third, demé-rehef (or half-relief), is where one- 
half of the figure rises from the plane. 


Renal, (réndl.) (From L. renes, the kidneys.) (Anat.) 
Having reference or belonging to the reins or kidneys; 
as, the renal nrteries, 


Religion, (rc-ij'm. [L. religio] Any system of 
worship of a Being superior to man. œR. is different 
from 4 , inasmuch as the latter is speculative and 
the former practical. R. is a system of duties; theology 
a system of opinions. Theology inquires into the nature 
of the power or powers to wham all visible things are 
in subjection; R. is the sentiment which springs from 
that inquiry. History informs us that religion has ever 
bad a powerful influence in moulding the sentiments 
and manners of men. In one region or age it has been 
favorable to civilization and refinement; in another it 
has been so directed as to fetter genius or warp the 
human mind. That, however, depends on the purity 
of the doctrine, and the liberality of its teachers. 

Reliquis, (-lik’we-2.) i relics.] (Bot) The with- 
ered residue of leaves which decay upon the stem with 
which they are articulated, and hence do not fall to the 
ground. — (Geol.)  Fossilized remains of animals and 
plants fonnd imbedded in the sedimentary deposits. — 
(Rom. Antiq.) The ashes and bones of the dead, re- 
maining after incremation, and collected for the pur- 
pose ot being inurned in tombs. 

Remainder, (re-mán'dür.) [Same deriv.] (Arith.) That 
which is left after one quantity is subtracted from 
another. Alao, what remains, when the dividend does 
not exactly contain the divisor. Sometimes it is an in- 
teger: thus, If 7 is divided by 3, the quotient will be 2, 
and 1 will be left. It is not correct to consider 14 also 
as the remainder in this case, for 44 is part of the quo- 
tient, since 214 is the exact third of 7. — In Algebra, the 
R. ia termed the difference. — ( Law.) An estate in lands, 
tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed till after a term 
of years or another person's demise, There is this dif- 
ference between a R.and a reversion: in case of the 
latter, the estate granted, after the limited time, reverts 
to the grantor or hia heirs; but by a remainder it goes 
toa third person or a stranger. Unlike a reversion, a R. 
does not arise by legal operations, but by the act of 
parties. The common law on the practico of R. is fol- 
lowed, almost intact, in most of the U. States, 

Rembang, (rém'báng,) a town on the N. coast of the 
island of Java, C. of a Dutch residency, 60 m. N.W. of 


pee Pop. 11,000, 

Remblai, (rin(g)bla.) [From Fr. remblayer, to em- 
bank,] (Civ. in.) The embanked earth raised to 

cover a natural depression of the surface. — ( Fort.) The 

materials employed in constructing the entire rampart 
and pararet, 

Rem nt (rém'brdutf) Van Ryn (or Gerritz), 
PAUL, a famous painter of the Dutch school, B. near Ley- 
den, 1606. He took up his residence in Amsterdam, 
where he gained great celebrity, and founded a school of 
art, based on the natural style. He excelled in vigorous 
coloring, and in the details of chiaro-scuro, particularly 
in the imitation of luminous effects. He painted both 
historical pieces and portraits; the latter being by some 
connoisseurs looked upon as his best performances. 
Many of his leading works may be found tn the Lonvre, 
Paris, and National Gallery, London. R. was also an 
accomplished engraver in aquafortis, and left behind 
him numerous etchings of high merit and value. D. 1669, 

ngton Rifle, ( mg-iün.) See RIFLE, 








nonsi, Ernest, (ra-nén(g’,) a French Orientalist and 


biblical critic, B. in Cótes-du-Nord, 1823. Entertaining 
religious doubts, he early abandoned the idea of enter- 
ing the priesthood, for which he had begun to study, 
and, tarnlug his attention to Oriental literature, re- 
ceived admission into the Academy of Inscriptions 
after the publication of his General History of the Semitic 
languages (1855). Aftera mission to Syria in 1860 in the 
furtherance of archaeological investigation, he became 

rof. of Hebrew in the College of France, from which 

e was removed in 1862 on account of his scepticism 


regarding many Dip tuae points af the Christian re- 
ligion. His Life of Jesus (1863) created a great sensa- 


tion in the literary world, and received denunciation 
from 35e Maney af cal viet arch He has since pub- 
lished a Fist the Origin of Christianity ; the Apos- 
tles; and a Like of St. Paul (1869); the last of which 
has received about an equal share of praise and con- 
demnation. D. 1892. 


Rendering, (rén'dür-Ing.) [From Fr. rendre.] ( Build- 


ing.) The first coat of plastering laid upon walls. 


Rendsburg, (raindz'boorg,) a manuf, town of Prussia, 


j OM IEIUNII on the Eider, 18 :n. W. of Kiel. 
( 


12,000, 
René of Anjou. (ra-na’,) (called THE Goop,) B. 1409, 


8. his brother, Louis IH., as Dukeof Anjou and Count 
of Provence, in 1434, and became heir to the crown of 
Naples in the following year, by the death of Queen 
Joanna, who had willed it in his favor. His claim, 
however, was successfully overcome by Alfonso of Ara- 
gon, 1442. R. patronized literature and the arts, and 
marrled his daughter Margaret to Henry VI. of Eng- 
land. After his th in 1480, his county ọf Provence 
became incorporated with France. 


Renfrew, (rév'froo,) a manuf. town of Scotland, C. of 


a co. of same name, near the confluence of the Clyde 
nnd Cart, 5 m. W.N.W. of Glasgow. Pop. of town, 6,000; 
of co., 216,919. 


Ren'frew, in Canada W., a N.E. co.; arca, 1,100 sq. 


m.; C. McNab. 


Reniform, (rén'efórm.) [From L, renes, the reins.] 


(Bot. 


Kidney-shaped; that is, rounded at the apex 
and 


ollowed at the base, as a gourd. 


Rennes, (rdn,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. Tle-et- 


Vilaine, at the Junction of the rivers Ile and Vilaine, 
60 m. W. of Nantes. Here formerly assembled the par- 
linments of Bretagne. Pop. 49,231. 


Rennet, (réunit) or Rox'Nrer. [From A.S. gerunnen, to 


make thíck.] The liqnor prepared by stcoping the inner 
membrane of a calf's stomach in water; or the mem- 
brane itself:—either is used in the coagulation of 
milk, or converting it into curd in cheese-making. 


Rensselaer, (rén's'l-tir,) in New York, an E. co., b. 


by Vermont and Massachusetts ; area, 630 square miles; 
Capital, Tro 


J y. 
Rant, (rént.) [A.8.] (Zaw.) An annual sum of money 
pai 


by the tenants or occupiers to the owner or pro- 
prietor of lands or tenements; a compensation or re- 
turn, in the nature of an acknowledgment, for the pose 
session of a corporeal inheritance.— A fee-farm Rais a 
rent-charge issuing out of an estate in fee, of at least 
one-fourth of the value of the lands at the time of its 
reservation. 
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Ren ville, (ré’vil,) in Minnesota, 
area, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Beaver Falls. 
Repenter, (re- had [Erom L. repeto, I recommonce.] 
orol.) A kind of watch, which, by means of a spring, 

s made to repeat or strike the hour. 
Bepellene, (re-pé'lént.) [From L. repello, I hurl back.] 
g ed.) One of a class of remedies, as astringents, ice, 
c. which serve to drive back morbid humors from 
the part where they have settled, or which prevent 
such an afflux of fluid to a part as would raise it to a 


tumor. 

Repent, (repént.) [From L. r crawling.] (Bot.) 
A ephibot applied Ü stems which lie prone AR the 
ground, and throw out suckers from their sub-surface. 

Repentnnee, (re-pént‘dns.) [From L. re, and peniteo, 
l grieve for.] (Theol. Deep sorrow or contrition for 
sins committed, as an offence and dishonor to the Al- 
mighty, and a violetion of his holy law; but to render 
the same acceptable, it must be followed by an amended 
course of life. R., excited by apprehension of penal- 
ties, may exist without a change of life for the better. 

Repértory, (rZp'ür-i-re) [From L. reperio, I find.] 
A place in which thiugs may be deposited, and there 
disposed in so orderly a manner as to be readily found 
when wanted, as the index of a book, &c. 

Replacement, (-püs'mZnt.) (Crystal) Removal of 
an edge or angle of a crystal by one or more planes. 

Replevin, (re-plěv'tn.) [L. Lat. replevina, a surety.] 
(Law.) A remedy granted on a distraint, by which a 
person, whose effecta are seized, has them restored to 
him on his furnishing security to the sheriff that he 
will pursue his action against the perty distraining, 
and return the goods if the taking them shall be here- 
aftet adjudged unlawful. 

€— (rZp'le-kah.) [It.] (Paint.) Strictly, a copy 
of an original picture from the hand of the same 


a &.W. central co.; 


painter. 

Replicate, {r 'le-kát.) [From L. replicatio, literally, 
a folding back.] (Mus.) A repetition or reiteration, as 
ofa passage. 

Replication, (rép-le-ka’shiin,) [Same deriv.] (Log.) 
An assuming or making use of the same term twice in 
the one proposition. 

Reporter, (repor'ür. [From L. reporto, to carry 
back.] Specifically, one who takes down on r an 
account of certain proceedings — legal, legislative, or 
social — for the purpose of supplying the public with a 
true and detailed knowledge of the same, either through 
tlie colamns of newspapers, or etherwise. 

Representative, (rép-re-z/n'a-tiv.) [From L, re- 
preesento, I cause to be present again.) (Amer. Pol.) A 
member of the lower house of a State Legislature, or in 
the National Congress. — (Nat, Hist.) That form which 
RN the typical characteristics of a group.— ( Law.) 

ne who stands in the stead of another as heir, or in 
the right of succession to an estate of inheritance. 

Wepriove (re-preev'.) [From L. re, again, and privo, 
I let free.] (Law.) A warrant for the suspension of 
the capii sentence passed upon a criminal. 

Reprint, Cepin) (Lit.) A second, or any now edi- 
tion of a published work ; — more particularly, the re- 
publication in one country of a book previously brought 
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risals, (re-priz'dlz.) T. représailles. Law. 
D ductions or payments dade out of the value of lan 
such as annuities, rent-charges, and the like. — Letters 
of Reprisal. Same as LETTERS OP MARQuB. 

Reproduction, (-dikshiin.) [From Fr. reproduire, 
to produce a second time.] (Physiol) A term some- 
times used to siguify generation, i. e., the union of the 
sexes, or the aggregate of functions which concur, in 
organized bodies, towards the production of their kind; 
— but more especially employed to denote the power 
of an organized being to form anew parts which have 
been cut off. Some Annelides this faculty in an 
eminent degree; thus, the Hydra viridis, or fresh-water 
polyp, when divided into many pieces, reproduces the 
necessary organs in each piece, 80 as to form from it a 
perfect hydra, Snails can produce new horns, and even 
a part of their heads; lobsters and spiders new legs; 
newts and lizards new tails. 

Republic, (repüb'lik.) [From L. respublica.] (Pol.) 
Litorally, a form of state government in which the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power is vested in the people at 
large. A republic may be either an aristocracy, like 
what the former cities of Venice and Genoa were, with 
the supreme authority vested in a few privileged indi- 
vidtials; —or a democracy, in which latter case it is 
vested in rulers by and from the whole pop., or in rep- 
résentatives selected by it: the United States is an in- 
stancé in point. — E. of Letlers. (Lit) The literary 
world ; the collective body of learned men and authors. 


Keptiles, (r2p’tils.) [From L. reptilis, creeping.] (Zovt.) 
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A class of cool-blooded, oviparous, vertebrate animals, 
whioh are covered 
wi 


and whose young 
closely resemble the 
parents from the 
time they leave the 
shell. They breathe 
by lungs, have a 
beart with two au- 
ricles and one ven- 
tricle, and their di- 
gestion is slow. The 
reptilian heart, at 
each of its contrac- 
tions, transmits to 
the lungs only a 
portion of the blood 
which comes to it 
from the various 
parts of the system, 
and the remainder 
[mm into the circu- 

tion again with- 
out having been 
subjected to respira- 
tion, Thus the blood 
of these animals is 
acted upon] by oxy- 

en far less than in 

ainmals and Birds, 
and their tempera- 
ture is correspond- 
ingly lower, and 
their habits more 
sluggish: The small- 
ness of the pulmon- 
ary vessels enables 





R. tos nd the 

process of respira- Fig. 558. 

tion without arrest- ANATOMY OF THE LIZARD. 

ing the progress Of a, a’, arches of the aorta ; r, right auri- 
the blood; and ole; é, left auricle; v, ventricle; vca, 


vena cava superior; vei, vena cava in- 
ferior; va, ventral aorta; pv, pulmon- 
ary veins feo. pulmonary arteries; lw, 
long; li, liver and hepatic vein; k, 
kidneys and renal vessels; vp, vena 
ports ; s, stomach ; int, intestines; an, 
anus. 


hence they are able 
to remain much 
longer beneath the 
surface of the water 
than other animals. 
The cells of the 
lungs are less numerous, and larger, than in the higher 
animals. The brain of R. is comparatively small, and 
their sensations blunt. They continue to live and exhibit 
voluntary motions long after losing the brain, and even 
after the head is cut off. The muscles preserve their 
irritability for a considerable time after being severed 
from the body, and even the heart pulsates for hours 
after it is removed; nor does its loss prevent the ani- 
mal from moving about. The vertebre of R. are con- 
vex at one end and concave at the other; and their 
teeth, when set in sockets, never have more than one 
prong. This class is divided into the three orders Tes- 
tudinata (the Turtles), Sauria (the Lizards), and Ophi- 
dia (the Serpents). 

Republican, (-püb/le-kdn.) (Amer. Pol.) See DkMO- 
CRATIC PARTY. 

Kepub'liean Fork, the principal arm of the Kansas 
River, rises in Colorado, Arapahoe co, and taking a 
winding course through Kansas and Nebraska, empties 
into the Kansas in Riley co., Kansas, after a flow of 


500 m. 

Repudiation, (-pu-de-a'shiin.) (Law.) The renoune- 
ing or abandoning of a right to, or responsibility for, 
any particular thing; as, the repudiation by a State of 
its money obligations. 

Repulse’ Bay, in Brit. N. America, is an inlet of Wel- 
come Gulf, on the 8. coast of Melville Peninsula; N. Lat, 
609, W. Lon. 869. 

Repulsion, (-pü&/shün.) [From b. repulsio, a driving 
back.] (Phys.) That property in bodies by which they 
hep d fly from tech other; — the contrary of attrac- 
tion. There are many curious problems, apparently in- 
volving H.; but from the actual state of science it is 
reasonable to suppose that we shall soon be able to 
account for all these phenomena by simple differences 
of attraction on the body influenced and the medium 
which Hopes it. ) (Pr. L ) - 

Requienmh, (re'kwe-2m.) (Fr. ; L. requies.] (Ecct.) In ti 
Rom. Cath. Church, a solemn Mase sung Le repose of 
the soul of a deceased person : — so called from the open- 
ing words of the prayer Requiem æternam dona ets, Domine 
(give them eternal rest, O Lord !)— (Mus) A grand 
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musical composition performed on solemn occasions in 
honor of demised civil und ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Requisition, (rék-we-zish’iin.) [From L. re, aud 
qutsitio.| (Pol.) A formal demand made by ono govt. 
upon another for the extradition of a criminal fugitive 
or of a political refugee. — ( Mil.) A demand exacting 
supplies of money, provisions, &c., from the inLab. of 
an invaded country. 

dtesnen, (re-sah’kah,) in Georgia, a. vill. of Gordon co., 
54 m. N.N.W. of Atlanta. A desperate battle occurred 
here, May 15, 1864, bet. Gen. Sherman’s National com- 
mand, and Gen. Johnston's Confederate army. The 
latter was obliged to retire at length ; and the los: was 
severe on both sides. 

Resaca de In Palma, (ra-sah/kah da lah pilmah,) 
in Texas, a locality of Cameron co., 10 m. N. by E. of 
Brownsville. At this place, May 9, 1846, a Mexican 
force of 6,000 men under Gen. Arista, was totally de- 
feated by Gen. Taylor, at the head of 2,000 Americanus. 

Keseript, (re'skript.) (From L, rescriptum.] (Civ. Law.) 
The answer, or decretal letter, promulgated by the 
Pope, or by an emperor, officially resolving some point 
submitted to him on a question of jurisprudence ; as 
a decision of the question at issue this is, therefore, 
equivalent to an edict or decree. 

Rescue, (rsku.) [From Norm. Fr. rescure, to retake.] 
(Law.) The forcible retaking of a person lawfully ar- 
rested out of the hands of liis captor, and, therefore, 
from the custody of the law; also, the forcible libera- 
tion of a defendant from the custody of the officer who 
had him in charge. A K. of one arrested for felony is 
felony, for treason is treason, for a misdemeanor is à 
misdemeanor, The person who so rescues is termed the 
rescussor ; the rescued party, the rescussee. 

Reseda, (re-s-'dah.) (Bol.) See RESEDACEE. 

Resedacew, (re-sc-da'se-o.) ( Bot.) A small O. of plants, 
all, Cistales, consisting of herbs or small spreading un- 
dershrubs, with alternate entire or pinnately divided 
leaves, and micute gland-like stipules. The flowers, 
usually green-white or of a greenish-yellow and not 
showy, are in terminal racemes or spikes. Reseda 
odorata, the Mignouette, a native of N. Africa, is a uni- 
versal favorite which needs no description. Reseda 
luteola, the Weld, Yellow-weed, or Dyer’s Weed, is a 
common wayside plant, one to three feet high, with 
numerous lanceolate glossy leaves, and terminal spikes 
of greenish-yellow flowers nodding at the top. Dyers 
formerly made great use of this plant, as it affords a 
beautiful yellow dye. A paint is also made from it 
called Dutch-pink. 

Reservation, (réz-iir-va'shiin.) [From L. reservo, I 
keep back.] (Geog.) In the U. States, a tract of public 
land set apart or reserved for some special purpose : — 
otherwise called a reserve. — ( Law.) A clause or part 
of an instrament by which something is reserved, not 
conceded omgranted. 

Reserve, (re-zürv.) [Same deriv.] (Geog.) See RESER- 
VATION, — ME) The third or last line of an army drawn 
up in readiness for action: —so named because they 
ure reserved to support the rest, as occasion shall need, 
and not to engage except in case of necessity. 

Reservoir, (rizūr-rwoir.) (Fr, from L. reservo.] 
(Hydraul.) A trough, pond, or tank, usually of large 
dimensions, where water is collected and retained, so as 
ta be conveyed to distant places through pipes, or to 
supply a fountain, &c. 

Keshd, (7/554) a commercial city of Persia, C, p. Ghilan, 
16 m. S. E. of Euzilee, on the Caspian Sea. "op. 50,000. 

Weshipment, (-ship’mént.) |From L. re, and Eng. 
shipment.] (Com.) The shipment for exportation of 
goods or commodities which have been previously im- 
ported, or else conveyed to the port of shipment by 
inland water-communication, 

Residence, (réz’e-dins.) [From L. resideo, I dwell.] 
(Eccl) The obligatory abode of clergymen on their 
benefices. An incumbent is considered non-resident, if 
absent for one or more periods, exceeding iu the whole 
three calendar months, in each year. 

Resident, (réze-dcut.) (Same deriv.) (Diplom) A 
diplomatic envoy or representative who resides at a 
foreign court, and whose official status is below that of 
ambassador, 

Residue, (réz'e-dü.) [From L. residuum, that which 
remains after.) (Lew.) The remainder of a testator's 
estate, after the payment of debts and legacies. A 
lapsed legacy, that is one bequeathed toa person who 
dies before the testator, falls into the R. 

Resilience, (re-zil'e-éns. [From L. recilio, Y spring 
back.] The act'of rebounding, or of leaping or spring- 
ing back ; as, the resilience of sound. 

Mesin, (sometimes written Rosin,) (r/z^in.) [From L. 
resína.] (Chem.) A name given to many vegetable 
substances which are allied physically, although they 
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nay differ chemically. They are insoluble in wator 

and generally soluble in alcohol and essential oils They 
soften or melt with heat, do not crystallize, are of dif- 
ferent shades of yellow or brown, and are of various 
degrees of transparency. They are of considerable 
commercial value for the manufacture of soap, varnish, 
benzoic acid, &c. The following are some of the prin- 
cipal resins: — Benzoin, dragon's blood, Peru baigsam, 
storax, Tolu balsam, gum amimouiacum, amine, asg- 
foetida, copaiba, copal, dimma, elemi, galbanum, gam- 
boge, guciacum, lac, mastic, myrrh, olibanum, sandarac 
scammony, turpentine. The followiug are fossil resins: 
— Amber, asphalt, fossil caoutchouc, peat resins, py- 
roretin, retin asphalt, tasmaunite. 

Resina, (ru-se'nah,) a town of 3. Italy, p. Naples, oc- 
cupying the site of the anc. Herculaneum, nt the foot 
of Mt. Vesuvius, 6 m. S.E. of the city of Naples. Fop, 
10,500. 

Resinous Electricity. See ELECTRICITY. 

Resistance, (-zist'dus.) [From L. resisto, ] ( Mech.) Any 
force which prevents a body moving when other forces 
are acting upon it, or which is opposed to the motion 
of the body when it moves. Resistances, such as fric- 
tion, the rigidity of cords, or the action of the air or 
other fluid on a moving body which are called into 
play by other forces, are termed passive resistances. 

Resolution, (réz-oJoo'shün.) [From L. resolutio, lit- 
erally, a loosening.] Strictly, the operation or procesa 
of separating the parts which compose a complex idea 
or a mixed body. —( Pol.) A formal proposition offered 
for legislative decision ; also, n determination passed by 
n majority of votes in a legislative assembly. — (Chem. 
The reducing a body to its constituent puri (fes. 
The writing out of a canon or fugue in partition fron 
a single line. — (Suig.) The dispersion of inflammatory 
humors without the formatiou of an abscess, tumor, or 
the like. — ( Math.) A method by which the truth or 
fulschood of a proposition is discovered. The term ia 
also used in a sense correlative to composition, as when 
we speak of the R. of a number into its prime factors, 
and of a force intoits components. — R.o/ forces. (Nech) 
The dividing any force or motion into others which act 
in other directions; but which, taken altogether, shall 
have the same effect as the single one: — otherwise 
called R. of motion. 

Resol vend, (re-zdiv’end.) [From L resolvere.] (Arith.) 
The number which arises from increasing the remainder 
after subtraction, in the cube root and square root. 

Kesol vent, (rezóiv/ént.) (Same deriv.) (Med.) Same 
ns DISCUTIENT, q. v. — (Algeh.) An equation upon the 
solving of which depends that of a given equation. 

Resonance, (rézo-ninz) [From L. Lat. resonantía.] 
(Acoustics.) A reverberation of a sound or of sounds. 

Respiration, (r/s-pe-ra’shiin.) [From L. respiro, I 
breathe back.] M A function proper to animals, 
the object of which is, to place the materials of the 
blood — the mixture of the venous blood with lymph 
and chyle — in contact with atmospheric air, in order 
that it may acquire the vivifying qualities which belong 
to arterial blood. The organs for executing this func- 
tion are, in the mammalia, birds, and reptiles, the lungs. 
In man, the R. consists of mechanical and chemical 
phenomena. The mechanical are Juspiration und Ezpi- 
ration. The evident chemical phenomena consist in 
the formation of a certaip quantity of carbonic acid, 
the absorption of a part of the oxygen of the alr, and 
the disengagement of a quantity of water in the state 
of vapor. In the hoalthy condition the R. is easy, 
gentle, regular, and without nuise. In man, the respi- 
rations are generally about 25 per minute in the first 
year of life; 25 during the second; 20 at puberty ; and 
18 in the adult age — during which time he inbales abt. 
18 pints of air. The air drawn in and expelled by the 
lungs in A. is called breoth, See Broncni, LUNGS, &c. 

Respirator, (»éspe-rc-tór.) |Sume deriv.] An instru- 
ment made of a series of extremely thin perforated 
metal plates, or of fine wire, fitted to cover the mouth, 
over which it is fastened by a bandage; its object is te 
warm the inspired air, betore it enters the Inugs, with 
the heat which it received from that which was exptred. 
Persons suffering from asthmatic complaints, or lungs 
diseased from other causes, have beeu benefited by its 


use. 
| Respond, (ré*pónd.) (Arch.) Iu Gothic architecture, 


& half 
nrch ^ 

Respondent, e" dent.) [From L. Lp I 
make answer to.) (Law.) One who is called upon to 
answer in certain suiis at Jaw, as in livorce cases, &c. 
— (Rhet.) One who maintains a thesis in reply, and 
whose province is to refute objections or vertus ar- 
guments. 

Rest, (rést.) [From A. B. rest] (Pros) Same as Ca 


pillar or pier, attached to a wall to support an 
c 
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BURA, q. v. — ( Mus.) A character making a cessation of 
the sound, equal in duration to that of the note which 


it immediately follows and after which it is named. 
Response, (réz-póns'.) [From L. responsum.) (Mus.) 
In fugues, a repetition of the given subject by means 


of another part. —( Rhet.) A reply to an objection in a 
formal disputation. — ( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, an anthem sung after the service of matins. 
Restincese, (rés-te-a’se-e.) [From L, restis, a cord.] 
(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Glumales, having usually 
the habit of rushes or sedges, and closely allied in char- 
acter both to Juncaces and (yperacex. 
Restoration, (‘The,) (rés-to-ra’shiin.) [From L. res- 


tauratio, a renewal.] (Eng. Hist.) The distinctive name | 


given to the act which replaced the Stuart dynasty in 
the person of Charles II, on the throne, after the Inter- 
regnum which lasted from Jan. 30, 1649, till May 29, 
1660.—(Fr. Hist.) The first R. begins May 3, 1814, 
when Louis XVIII. made his entry into Paris under the 
protection of foreign bayonets, and ended with the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, March 20, 1815. The be- 
ginning of the second R. is generally reckoned from 
the battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, which destroyed 
forever the power of Napoleon, and terminated on July 
29, 1830, with the abdication of Charles X. 

Resultant, (re-zült'ünt.) perom L. resulto.] (Mech.) 
A force which is the combined effect of two or more 
forces, acting in different directions. 

Resumé, (»éz-oo-ma'.) [Fr.] A condensed statement 
or brief recapitulation. 

Resupinnte, (re-su’pin-dt.) [From L. resupinus, 
bowed back.] (Bot.) versed or inverted; as a leaf 
when the upper surface becomes the lower, from the 
twisting of the stalk. 

Resurrection, (rčz-ŭr-rčk'shűn.) [From L. resurrec- 
tio.) (Theol. An expression denoting the revival of 
the human body in a future state after it has been con- 
signed to the grave. We find traces of the doctrine in 
other religions, and especíally in later Judaism, but the 
doctrine is peculiarly Christian. The following may 
be stated as the main points involved in the doctrine 
as revealed in the New Testament: 1. The resurrection 
of the dead is ascribed to Christ himself; it will com- 
plete his work of redemption for the human race (John 
v. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 22, sq. ; 1 Thess. iv. 14; Rev. i. 18). 2. 
All the dead will be raised indiscriminately to receive 
judgment according to their works, '*^hey that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation " 
(John v. 21-29; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rev. xx. 11). 3. The resur- 
rection will take place at *the last day," by which 
seems to Le meant the close of the present world (John 
vi. 39, 40, xi. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 15). 4. The great event is 
represented as being ushered in by the sound of a 
trumpet, a representation probably borrowed from the 
Jewish practice of convening assemblies by sound of 
trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). 5. As to the 
character of the change through which our bodies are 
raised after the lapse of ages, and get their identity pre- 
served, there is nothing distinctly made known. 

Resuscitation, (re-siis-se-ta’shiin.) [From L. resus- 
cito, I revive.] The restoring of persons apparently 
dead to life; chiefly confined to the restoring of those 
who appear to be dead from being immersed in water 
or from banging. 

Retail, (relal.) [From Fr. retailler, to cut anew.] 
(Com.) The sale of goods or commodities in small quan- 
tities or parcels : — correlative to wholesale. 

Retainer, (re-tn'ür.) [From L. retineo, to hold back.] 
(Law.) A R. or retaining-fee, in modern legal parlance, 
signifies a fee given to counsel to retain his services, or, 
according to some, merely to prevent his being em- 
ployed by the opposite side. It is either special or gen- 
eral, A special R.is for a particular case; a general, 
for any case that may come on in the court which that 
counsel attends. 

Rete Mucosum, (re'te mu-ko'siim.) (L., a mucous 
net.] (Anat.) A membrane between the epidermis and 
tlie cutis, which is one pet of the skin, and the princi- 
pal seat of color in the human species. 

Retepore, (ré'e-pdr.) (Zojl.) The Neptune's Ruffles, 
a genus of polyps, fam. Alcyonidz, having the leaf-like 
expansion pierced like net-work. 

Reticence, (rét/e-séns.) [From L. reticencia, literally, 
a being silent.) (Rhet.) A figure by which a person 
indirectly speaks of a thing, while at the same time he 
makes a show of avoiding the subject. 

Reticulate, (-tik’u-ldt.) [From L. reticulatus, resem- 
bling a net.) (Bot) Presenting distinct veins crossing 
one another after the manner of net-work, as endogen- 
ous plants. — ( Min.) Designating minerals the parallel 
fibres of which are interlaced with other fibres, like a 
piece of net-work. — Reticulated work. (Arch.) Masonry 
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put together in the form of lozenge-shaped stones, or 
made of square stones laid diagonally. 

Retiform, (rét’e-form.) [From L. rete, a net, and 
appearance.) Characterized by cross-lines resembling 
a net; as, the retiform coat of the eye. ` 

Retina, (rci'e-nah.) iL (Anat.) See EYE. 

Retirade, (rct'e-rad.) [From Fr. retirer, to withdraw.] 
(Fort.) A kind of retrenchment in the body of a bas- 
tion or other work, which is to be disputed inch by inch 
after the outer defences are reduced. 

Retired Flank, (re-tird’.) (Fortif.) A flank having 
an arc of the circle, with its convex sides bent towards 
the work to be defended. 

Retort, (re-tert’.) [From L. retortus, turned back.) 
(Chem.) A vessel in which a substance is placed for the 
purpose of submitting it to distillation. It is(A, Fig. 270) 
of the shape of an egg placed on one end, and havin 
its upper end drawn out into a tap, which is turne 
downwards, 


| Retraction, (-trdk’shiin.) [From L. retractio.] (Med.) 


Condition of a part when drawn backwards or toward 
the centre of the body. — RETRACTOR, a muscle which 
serves to retract the part into which it is inserted. 

Retraxit, (-trdks'it.) [L., he has withdrawn.] (Law.) 
A proceeding in action by which a plaintiff withdraws 
from the prosecution of it. It is a bar to any future 
action in the same suit. 

Retreat, (-trét’.) [From Fr. retraire.] (Mil.) The or- 
derly retiring movement of a military force from a bat- 
tle-field, or from any position before the enemy.— A 
signal given by beat of drum or blast of trumpet for 
soldiers to retire to their quarters : — correlative to re- 
veille, — (Eccl.) In the Rom. Cath. Church, a spec’. Sy 
allotted period of seclusion and silence, to be employed 
in meditation and devotion. 

Retrenchment, (-irénsh’mént.) [From Fr. retran- 
cher, to intrench.] ( ii Any kind of work raised 
to cover a post and fortify ít against an enemy, such as 
gabions, fascines, sand-bags, &c. 

Retriever. (retrév'ür.) [From Fr, re/rouver.] (Sports.) 
A dog trained to seek out and bring to the sportsman 
the game he has killed. 

Retro-, (retro) [L. backwards.) A prefix to many 
words, having the sense of going back or backward. 

Retrocession of the Equinoxes, (rét-ro-sésh’- 
ùn.) (As) The backward movement of the equinoc- 
tial points : — as distinguished from precession. 

Retrogradation, (-gra-da’shiin.) [From L. retro- 
gradio, I walk backwards.) (Ast.) An apparent motion 
of the planets by which they seem to go backwards in 
the ecliptic, and to move contrariwise to the order and 
succession of the signs. 

Return, (re-tirn’.) (From Fr. retourner.] (Arch.) A 
projection, wall, moulding, &c., continued in a different 
or epposite direction to that of the original body.— 
(Mil. and Nav.) An official account, report, or state- 
ment made up and handed in to the commanding of- 
ficer; as, the return of stores, provisions, &c.; a return 
of men on the sick-list, and so forth. — ( Law.) A cer- 
tificate from sheriffs and bailiffs of what is done in the 
execution of their duties. 

Retz, Jean FRANÇOIS PAUL DE GoNDI, CARDINAL DE, (réts : 
Fr. pron. ráAis,) a French prelate and political agitatgr, 
B. at Montmirail, 1614, is chiefly known as the guiding 
spirit of the Frondeurs, or party in opposition to the 
court during the minority of Louis XIV. D. 1679. His 
Mémoires (1717) are much esteemed for their pungency 
of style, and vivid portraiture of character. 

Reuben, (ru'bén. (Sript. The first-born of Jacob 
by his wife Leah. The tribe which descended from him 
makes no figure in the Hebrew history, and never pro- 
duced any eminent person. . 

Reus, (ra'oos,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Tarragona, 8 
m. W. of the city of that name. Pop. 25,000. 

Reuss, (rovs,) the name of a small German principality. 
the sovereignty of which is divided into two lines —£. 
Greiz and R. Schleiz. 1t lies in Upper Saxony, bet, N. 
Lat. 509 28-519 3’, and E. Lon. 11? 28’-12° 30’. Area, 
458 sq.m. Surface hilly; soil fertile. Cup. of R. Greiz, 
Greiz; of R. Schleiz, Gera. Total pop. 131,986. 

Reutlingen, (roit’ling-gen,).a fortif. and manuf. town 
of 8, Germany, in Wurtemberg, on the Eschatz, 20 m. 
8. of Stuttgart. Pop, 13,000. 

Reveille, (ra-vdl'ya.) (Fr, awake.] (Mil) The beat 
of drum or sound of trumpet made about daybreak in 
all garrisons, to give notice that it is time for the troeps 
to rise, and for the sentinels to cease challenging. Bee 

Revel, (ré) fortif. t of Russia in Burop 

wel, (rév’d,) a fortif. seaport of Russia in [3 
govt. Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 200 m. W.8.W. 
of St, Petersburg. It carries on an active trade, and 
possesses a good harbor. Pop. 25,000. 

Revelation, (réc-e-lo'shün.) [From L. revelo.] (Theol) 
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The oral manifestations of the Divime mind and will, as 
conveyed to man in the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. —Book of R. (Script.) Beo APOCALYPSE. 

Revenue, (róv'emwu.) [Fr., from L. revenio.) Tn a gen- 
eral sense, an annual or permanent income, or the 
yearly profit accruing to a person from his lands or 
possessions. — ( Pol. Feon) The annual produce of all 
taxes, excise, customs, duties, &c., collected for the use 
and support of a nation or state, and received into the 
public treasury. 

Reverberatory Furnace. [From L. rererbero, 
I teat back.] ( .) Afurnace so constructed that 
matter may heated in it without coming in direct 
contact with the fuel. It consists essentially of three 

arts — vix.,a fireplace at one end; in the middle, a flat 
or sole, on which the materin! to be heated is 
placed ; and at the other end, a chimney to carry off the 
smoke or fume. Between the fireplace and the bed, 
a low partition-wall, called a Kre-bridge, is placed, and 
the whole built over with a flat arch, dipping towards 
the chimney. The flame plays over the fire-bridge, and 
is reflected, or reverberated, on the material beneath, 
hence the name. 

Reverend, (rév'tir-énd.) [From f. revereor, to revere.] 
( Keel.) A title of respect prefixed to the names of cer- 
tain chureh dignitaries and clergymen ; thus in Eng- 
land and the U. States, an Archbishop is styled most 
reverend, a Bishop right reverend, a dean very reverend, 
and any divine of the class of rector, incumbent, vicar, 
or curate, simply reverend. 

Reverse, (re-virs’. From L. revertor, reversus, to 
turn back.) (Numis.) The side of a medal or coin op- 
posite to the obverse side, or that on which the head or 
chief figure or design is impressed. 

Reversion, (-vürshün.) [From L. reversio, a turning 
back.] (Law.) The return of the possession of an estate 
to the grantor ot his heirs, after the expiration of a 
certain grant. Also the right which a person has to 
any inheritance or place of emolument, after some 
event; as, for instance, after the death of another per- 
son. —(Jnsur.) A payment not receivable, or a benefit 
inoperative until the occurrence of some future event. 
Such payments, receivable at the end of a stated period 
of time, are commonly known as deferred payments. 

Revetment, (-vét'ment.) (Fort) A strong wall of 
masonry constructed on the face of a rampart, ditch, 
or parapet, to serve to support the same and increase 
the difficulty of escalading. In field-works, it is often 
made of gabiona, hurdles, &c. 

Review, (re-vu’.) (From Fr. revoir, revu.) (Mil) The 
display of a body of troops, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the state of their appearance, drill, and discipline be- 
fore some superior officer or illustrious personage. — 
(Lit) A critical examination of a new work, with re- 
marks deduced therefrom. Also, a periodical publica- 
tion devoted to the critical examination and analysis 
of new books, &c. The person who writes for, or edits 
such publication, is called a reviewer. 

Revise, (-viz'.) [zom L. revisus, seen again.) ( Print.) 
A second proof-sheet of a work, for the re-examination 
of corrections made on the first one; the act of making 
such inspection is termed revision. 

Revival, (-viv’dl.) (From Eng. revive.) (Chem.) Same 
as REVIVIFICATION, —(Law.) An agreement to renew 
the le obligation of a just debt after it has been 
bar! by the Act of Limitation or the lapse of time. 
Also, the act by which a judgment which has lain dor- 
mant, or without any action upon it fora year and a day, 
ls, at common law, again restored to its original force. 

Bevoke, (re-vdk’.) (From L, revoco, I call back.) (Law.) 
To reverse or repeal, as a law, grant, privilege, testa- 
ment, &c. A devise may be revoked by the devisor, a 
use by the grantor, and a will by the testator. — 
(Games.) In Whist-playing, not to follow the suit card 
when practicable; as, to play a trump, for instance, 
when another suit is led, and while the player holds one 
or more of that suit in his hand. 

Revolution, (réc-o-lu'shión.) [Same deriv.] (Pol.) A 
material or thorough change in the constitution of the 
govt. of a country, brought about by a quick movement, 
legally or illegally accomplished ; its efficacy in the 
latter case being justified by success. The principal R. 
recorded in modern history have been the English R. 


of 1688; the American R. of 1776, and the French FR. | 


of 1792, 1830, and 1848.—(Phys.) The circular motion 
of a body on {ts axis.—(Ast.) The motion of any 
heavenly body in its orbit until its return to the same 
point again. — ((eom.) A surface generated by the 
eod of a line, right or curved, around a fixed 
s. 

Revolutionary Tribu'/mal, The.) (Fr. Fist.) 
A name specially given to an infamous court of judg- 
went instituted by the French Convention in 1793. T 
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function of its members was to sit In Jndgment on all 

persons accused of crimes against the state, and from 

their sentence, delivered with appalling proi titude, 
there was no appeal. During the “Reign of Terror, 

when Fouquier-Tinville (gq. v.) was “ public accuser,” it 
<eouired a horrible notoriety, abolishing soon almost 
all torms of justice, neither hearing witnesses on be- 
half of the accused, nor allowing him an opportunity 
of defence, but blindly executing the orders of the 

“Committee of Public Safety,” which was merely a tool 

in the hands of Robespierre. Its last victims were 

c. ad himself, and his accomplices, July 28-20, 

1794. 

Revolver, (re-cólv/ür,) a pistol which, by means of a 
revolving breech, or revolving barrels, can be made to 
fire more than ouce witbout reloading. The system of 
revolving fire-arms is far from new, specimens belng 
still in existence which were manufactured at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century; but such were the im- 

rovements introduced in the mechanism of R. by Col. 
uel Colt (q. v.), that the invention may be fairly at- 
tributed to him. His world-renowned Colt's R., pat- 
ented in 1835, is still in general use ; its principal rivals 
being the Wesson, Warner, nnd Allen revolvera, also 
brought out by American inventors, and the English 
Denne und Adams R. 

Revulsion, (-cil'shün.) jen L. revulsio, a pulling 
back.] (Med.) The act of diverting the animus of a 
o d from the part in which it has apparently set- 
tled. 

Reynolds, Sm Josuva, (rain’dlz,) the greatest of Eng- 
lish portrait-painters, B. at Plympton in 1725, settled in 
London in 1746, and speedily gained a high professional 
repute. In 1764, along with Dr. Johnson, the lexicog- 
rapher, he founded thecclebrated Literary Club, and 4 

ears later, became President of the Royal Academy. 

. 1792, leaving a large fortune, the fruits of his artistic 
labors. Sir Joshua was a rapid manipulator, and his 
works excel in rich and harmonious coloring, and just 
treatment of chiaroscuro. 

Rey’nolds, in Missouri, a S.E. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Centreville. 

Rhadaman'thus. (Myth.) See Mrnos. 

Rhretin, (re‘she-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The anc. name of 
Suabia and the Swiss cant. of Grisons. 

Rhamnacer, (rim-na'se*.) (L.] (Bot) An O. of 
plants, all. Rhamnales, comprising trees or shrubs re- 
sembling Celastracex in their small green or yellowish 
flowers with a fleshy disc, and stamens equal in num- 
ber to the sepals, but differing usually in their valvate 
sepals, and in their more decidedly perigyunus and 
sometimes superior stamens. The typical gen. Rham- 
nus, the Buckthorn, comprises shrubs varying from one 
to eight or ten feet high, though some occasionally 
grow as high as fifteen or twenty feet and form small 
trees, and many of them are armed with stout spines. 
Their leaves, which are thick and evergreen in some 
pre but thin and decidnous in others, are alinost 
always alternate short-stalked and simple, and usually 
smooth and feather-veined; and their small greenis 
short-stalked flowers are borne in clusters or umbels 
proceeding from the leaf-axils. Several species afford 
useful products, particularly dyes, and the fruits of 
many possess violent purgative properties. The fleshy 
fruits are known in commerce as French, Yellow, or 
Persian Berries. 

Rhamnales, (rdm'na-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Peri, Exogens, characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous flowers, consolidated carpels, axile pla- 
cents, capsular, berried, or drupaceous fruit, definite 
seeds, and an amygdaloid embryo with little or no al- 


bumen. 
(Bot.) See RHAMNACEE. 


Rhamnus, (raon) 
Rhapsody, (ráp'so-de) [Gr. rhapsódía, literally, a 
nciently, a portion of an 


song in patches.] (Lít. 
epic poem suitable for recitation at one time. Among 
the moderns, the term denotes a collection of parts or 
passages forming in the wholo a composition, but oue 
of a confused, rambling, incoherent character. 

Rhea, (rsah.) (Myth.) The Greek name of the god- 
dess CYBELR, q. v. 

Rhen, (ru,) in Tennessee, & central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. Washington. 

Rheingau, The,)(rin'gow.) the name given to a tract 
of Prusalan territory, extending along the right bank 
of the Rhine for abont 12 m., aud constituting the 8.W. 
portion of the ei-devant duchy of Nassau. It is famous 
for the excellent wines it produces’ See Ratwe Waxrs. 

Rhen/ish Prussia, a western p. of Prussia, which 
forms an outlying district of that monarchy, lying along 
the banks of the Rhine, separated by a number óf Ger- 
mnn states from the main portion of the kingdom, aud 
bounded on the W. by Belgium and Hollaud. 4rea, 
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10,230 sq. miles. Principalities, Düsseldorf, Coblentz, 
Cologne, Treves, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 3,578,964. 

Bheteric, (ré'o-rik.) [From Gr. rhéorike, public dec- 
lamation.] The art of speaking with propriety, ele- 
gance, and force; or, as defined by Bacon, the art of 
applying and addressing the dictates of reason to the 
fancy, and of recommending them so as to affect the will 
and desires. #. and oratory differ from each other as 
the theory from practice; the rhetorician being the one 
who describes the rules of eloquence, and the orator he 
who makes use of them to advantage. The parts of R. 
are invention, disposition, and elocution. The forms of 
speech by which propriety and elegance are produced 
are called (ropes and figures. The general manner in 
which the orator employs his words for the formation 
of his speech is entitled style, which is variously dis- 
tinguished. R. divides a 8peeeh or oration into five 
parts: the exordium, narration, ion, re ion, 
and peroration. 

Rheum, (room.) [Said to be derived from Rha, the 
ancient name of the Toigh n whose banks the plants 
grow.) (Bot.) The Rhu , à gen. of plants, O. Poly- 
gonaces, consisting of several species, natives for the 

. most part of Central Asia. TM Me perennials, with 
large root-stocks, from which the large sheathing leaves 
ved y flower-stalks are given off. The inflorescenee con- 
sists of much-branched panicles bearing a great num- 
ber of whitish, greenish, or pinkish flowers, which have 
a petaloid six-parted perianth, enclosing nine stamens 
attached to its base. Turkey Rhubarb in reality comes 
from China through Russia by way of Kiachta. It was 
formerly imported from Natolia, whence the namé 
Turkey Rhubarb. The best Rhubarb has a bitter as- 
tringent and somewhat aromatic taste, and foels gritty 
to the teeth owing to the abundance of small crystals 
of oxalate of lime which are contained in it. Genuine 
powdered rhubarb of this description is rarely to be 
had, being generally mixed with the powder of inferior 
sorts, Rhubarb is largely employed medicinally as a mild 
purgative, in addition to which its tonic and slightly as- 
tringent properties render it useful as a stomachic in 
case of indigestion. These properties are said to be due 
to the presence in the drug of certain resinous and crys- 
talline substances. Several species and varieties are cul- 
tivated in this country for the sake of their leaf-stalks, 
which form so agreeable a substitute for fruit in pastry, 
&c. Some of the species are very handsome owing to 
the boldness of their foliage and the elegance of their 
inflorescence. 

Rheumatism, (room'a-tizn.) [From Gr. rheuma, a 
catarrh.] (Med.) A painful disease affecting the muscles 
and joints of the body, chiefly the larger joints, as the 
hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may arise at all times 
of the year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather, from heat to cold; but the spring and autumn 
are the seasons in which it is most prevalent. It is 
sometimes accompanied by fever, in which case it con- 
stitutes acute R. or rheumatic fever; the joints are then 
much swollen and very painful. In this form of the 
disease its translation to the heart is not usual.— 
Chronic R. leads occasionally to permanent distortions 
of the joints; and affects the periosteum, tendons, and 
ligaments; it i$. most common when the health has 
been broken by previous disease, or over-exertion of 
body or mind. 

Rhine, The.) (rix) (Ger. RuziN,] (anc. Rhenus,) a 
great river of W. central Europe, having its source in 
Switzerland, where it is formed by two small streams, 
one of them rising on the N. side of the Pennine Alps, 
the other on the N. slope of the Vogelsberg near the 
Pass of Mt. 8t. Bernard. Forming a junction a few m. 
above Chur, the nnited river takes a course N. to the 
Lake of Constance; after passing through which it forms 
at Schaffhausen a fine cataract, 75 ft. in height. Trend- 
ing more to the W., the R. reaches Basle, where it be- 
comes navigable; and thence resumes its N. flow, fi 


ing the boundary bet. the grand-duchy Of Baden and 
Rilo py ba äis: bet. the formerand -Rhenish 
. Bavaria: '" átds, taking a somewhat sinuous N.W. 


course, it passes through the Rhenish-Prussian provs. 
and Westphalia, then enters Holland where it empties 
into the N. Sea by a delta, the seaboard of which ex- 
tends for 110 m. Near its embouchure, the left or S. 
arm of this river takes the name:of the Waal, while 
the N. branch, or Rhine proper, is lower down called 
the Leck, to distinguish it from its: old channel, now 
closed. About two-thirds of its volume are carried to 
the sea by the Waal; and the rest partly to the Zuyder- 
Zee by the Yssel, and partly to the N: Sea by the Leck 
and Maas. The chief affluents of the R. are the Neckar, 
Main, Moselle, Ruhr, and Lippe. The picturesque 
'Seenery.found throughout the grea rt of its conrse 
oónstitutes the R. the most remar. band celebrated 
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stream in Europe. Along its banks are situate the citios 

of Constance, Schaffhausen, Basle, Strasburg, Mann- 

heim, Mayence, Coblentz, Bonn, Celogne, Düsseldorf, 
Arnhem, and Rotterdam. Its navigation by steamers, 
and that of its larger tributaries, embraces an extent 
of abt. 1,500 ma. 

Rhinebeck, (rin’bék,) in New Fork, a picturesque vill. 
of Dutchess co. near the Hudson River, 55 m. S. ef 


Albany. 

Rhine Wines. The name properly given to the wines 
produced in the Rheingau, the most valued and costly 
being the white kinds, of which are the Schloss-Johan- 
nisberger, Hochheimer, Kloster- Erbacher, Riidesheimer, 
Steinberger, Grüfenberger, Lauterbrunner, er, 
Scharlachberger, and Markobrunner. The R. W. are in 
the most wholesome condition for use when they have 
been Lh aur Kept for 3 or 4 years. 

ri-no-sér’e-de.) [From Gr. rhin, rhinos, 
a snout, and keras, a horn.) ( A family of mam- 
malia, comprising very thick and skinned Pachyderms, 
which are distinguished from Elephantide by the ab- 
sence of a preboscis, although the nose is much devel- 
oped, by the existence of small canines instead of 
enormous tusks, and by incisors in both jaws. The 
feet are three- or four-toed, hoofs of unequal size, limbs 
short, body, neck, and head more or less elongated. 
The Rhinoceros (Fig. 559) is only exceeded in size by 
the elephant; its nose ts armed with a horny sub- 
stance, which pro- 
jects, in the full- 
grown animal, from 
two to three feet, 
and is a weapon of 
defence that secures 
him from almost 
every attack. Even 
the tiger, with ai 
his: ferocity, is but 
rarely daring 
enough to assail 
him. The skin of 
the R. is in some 
parts so thick that it is scarcely penetrable by the 
sharpest sabre or even a musket-ball. He is not fe- 
rocious unless provoked, runs with great swiftness, and 
rushes through brakes and woods with an energy to 
which everything yields. The R. delights in retired 
places near lakes and streams, and appears to derive 
one of his greatest pleasures from rolling in the mud, 
The African A. has two horns. 

Rhinoceros, (ri-nóse-rós.) (Zoil.) See RutNOcERIDAE. 

RKhizobolneense, (riz-o-bo-la'se-e.) (Bot.) A small 0. 
of plants, all, Gultiferales. The few species known are 
all tropical American trees, separated into the two gen- 
era Caryocar and Anthodiscus. 

Rhizegens, (riz/ojcónz.) (From Gr. rhiza, a root, and 
gennao, I produce.) (Bof.) Oue of the five classes 
into which Lindley divides the vegetable kingdom. It 
consists of plants destitute of trne leaves, but with 

„Short amorphous stems parasitical on roots. The flow- 
ers, which in some instances are very large, are various 
in their structure; and the three orders composing the 
class, the horace, Oytinacer, and Rafflestacer, 
are by some botanists placed far from each other in the 





Fig. 559.— INDIAN RHINOCEROS. 


vegetable system. 
Rhizome, (ri-2dm’.) [From Gr. rhizoma, that which 
is rooted.) (Bof.) A root-stock, or horizontal stem 


more or less uuderground, which sends out roots from 
its under side, and leaf-buds from its upper. 

Rhizo Te, (ri-zo-fo-ra'se-e.) [From Gr. rhiza, 
a root, amd phero, I bear.) (Bof.) The Mangroves, si 
O. of plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of trepicil trees 
or shrubs, with opposite entire. lenvér, and axillary 
flowers, either solitary or iu’ cymes or clusters. The 
order contgins-nbout fourteen genera, and is divided 
into two distinct tribes: Rläzoplioræ proper consisting 

. of the genus Rhizophora, and a few small ones separat- 
ed from it, all maritime trees known as mangroves, 
whose seeds are without albume and almost always 
germinate before fulling:off; and’ Legnotidex (q. v.), 
trees or shrubs not strictly maritime, with usually 
smaller flowers, and albuminous seeds not germinating 
before their fall. 

Rhizopoda; (rizo-po'dah.) m Gr. rhisa, and 
pous, los, a foot.) (Zo0l.) A division of the Protozoa, 
including minute animals of the lower degree, possess- 
ing a power of locomotion by means of minute tuber- 


cular filaments, 
izostomete. Driscopnon s. 
a N.E. maritime State, 


Rh « (ZoUL) See 

Rhode 'Isiand, (roi! riu . 

the smalest'in tbe Amer: Un lying bet. N. Lat. 41° 
18-420 3/, W. Ix n 91 (and b. N. and E. b 
Massachusetts, S."by tlantic, and W. by Connect? 
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eut. Area, 1,054-6 sq m., or 1,306, taking in the waters 
of Narragansett Bay. The latter arm of the sea occu- 
pies, with its water-surlace uud islands, nearly the 
whole S.E. half of the State, and causes its coast-line, 
though, strictly speaking, only abt. 45 m., to be in real- 
ity some 350 m. in extent of territory washed by tide- 
water. R.1l.is abt. 50 m. long, N. to S., by 35 m. in 
width. Surface diversified, presenting a combination 
of hilly and level tracts, watered chiefly by the Paw- 
tuxet, Providence, Blackstone, and Pawcatuck rivers. 
Soil tolerably fertile, but better adapted to cattle-hus- 
bandry than to agriculture. Very little wheat is raised 
in this State; in 1890 the total acreage in wheat was 
but 22, producing in all 290 bshs. The crop of Indian 
corn reached 372,967 bushels, raised from a total of 
11,915 acres; oats 159,339 bushels, raised from a total 
acreage of 5,575,; barley 17,783 bushels, raised from a 
total of 715 acres; rye 12,997 bushels, raised from 
a total of 1,270 acres. The State had 6,226 farms 
in 1880, against 5,368 in 1870, a gain of 858; of these 
in the year 1880, 4,980 were occupied by their owners, 
989 rented for money, and 247 worked on shares of 
product. It is in manufactures that R. J. especially 
excels; her commerce is also extensive. Commerce 
and the enterprise of her people is felt over the 
entire pation. Among the minerals of this State are 
iron, copper, marble, freestone and anthracite coal; 
the latter but little mined as yet. - From a manu- 
facturing point of view, 2. J. ranks high, being largely 
interested in the production of textile goods, leather, 
hardware and machinery. „Tho comparative annual 
value of these fabrications averages not Jess than some 
$103,000,000. The State is divided into 5 cos., and has 
two caps.—Newport and Providence. Among other 
laces of importance are Bristol, Warren, Scituate, 
Bmithtiela, Pawtucket and Natick. The administration 
of affairs is vested in a governor and lieutenant-governor, 
both annually elected. The legislature, termed the 
General Assembly, consists of a senate of 37 members 
and a house of representatives of 72, returned yearly. 
R. I. sends two senators and two representatives to the 
Federal Congress.—The total assessed value of real pro- 
perty in 1890 was $243,658,190, personal property $84,- 
872 369. Amount of public debt Oct. 1, 1890, 22,521,500, 
Raised by taxation ” little short of half a million dollars 
annually. For public schools she expended in all 
$511,200, with an enrolment of 44,780 pupils. Edu- 
cation is generally diffused and well cared for; Brown 
University at Providence being a noted seminary of 
learning.— R. J. is supposed to be identical with the 
coast called Finland, said to have been visited by the 
Northmen in the 10th cent. It was first colonized by 
Roger Williams, in 1636. In 1638, he received a grant 
of territory from the Narragansett Indinns; obtained 
a royal charter in 1644; and the latter, renewed in 1667, 
remained in force till the so-called Dorr Insurrection in 
1812, after which a new constitution was adopted. The 
colony in its earlier stage was greatly harassed by In- 
dian wars, especially by that under Philip, sachem of 
the Wampanoags. It was held by the English, 1776-9, 
and occupied by the French in 1780. In May, 1790, R. 
I. entered the Union as a State; and, in Jan., 1870, 
passed her ratification of the 15th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Pop. 217,353, of which white 
219,219, colored 4,980, and Indian (out of tribal rela- 
tions), 154. The total number of inhabitants at pres- 
ent, 345,343. 

Rhodes, (rédz,) an island of the Levant, belonging to 
Turkey, and lying off the 8.W. coast of Asia Minor, 
bet. N. Lat. 35° 53/-36? 28’, E. Lon. 27° 40-289 12’. Area, 
440 sq. m. Surface hilly and soil fertile, yielding grain, 
fruits, wine, &c. C. Rhodes. Pop. 30,000, — Rnoprs, 
C. of the above island, at its N.E. extremity, is a dc- 
cayed town of some 20,000 inhabitants, and only note- 
worthy from its past gres o Colonized by the Dori- 
ans until the æra of the Trojan War, the island rc- 
ceived ita cap. 408 n.C., in which year it was built. 
The Rhodians, after long being omnipotent as a naval 
power, fell under the dominion of Rome in 42; and 
their city, made by Constantine I. the cap. of the Pro- 
vincia Insularum in 330, became afterward the succes- 
sive prey of the Persians, the Saracens, and of the 
Knights Hospitallers (1309), which latter order held it 
till 1522, when it surrendered to the Turks after a 
long and obstinate resistance. 

Rhodezg, (ro'da,) a town of France, C. dept. Aveyron, 
85 m. N.W. of Montpellier. Pop. 10,300. 

Rhodium, (ro'de-iim.) [From Gr. rhodon, a rose.] 
(Chem.) A metal eccurring in very small qnantities in 
platinum ore, and discovered by Wollaston in 1804. It 
is a grayish-white, hard metal, scarcely fnsihle before 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Sp. gr. 11°20; at. weight, 
62:14; Symbol, Rh. It is not altered by exposure to air 
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or moisture, but at a red heat is converted into ozide. 
Its compounds are unimportant. 

Mend ron, (ro-do-dčn'd tin.) [From Gr. rhodon, 
the rose, and peste à tree.] (Bot.) A gen. of showy 
piants, ó. Ericacex. ln their flowers the corolla is fun- 
nel-shaped, sometimes slightly irregular, five-lobed ; 
and the stamens are ten in number, rarely fewer, and 
usually declined. The species are shrubs or low troos, 
with entire alternate ieaves, and showy clusters o 
flowers. The plants of this genus have been long fa- 
vorably known to cultivators, combining, as most of 
them do, beauty, profuseness, and fragrance of flower 
with handsome foliage. Some also have the additionai 
recommendation of bearing a succession of flowers for 





Fig. 560. — RHODODENDRON CATAWBIENSIS. 


a considerable time: R. Maddeni, for example, flower- 
ing for eight or more wecks. The flowers of R. Edge- 
worthi attain a diameter of five inches, are white with 
a shade of delicate pink, and so fragrant that a few are 
sufficient to scent a large room. The snow-white flow- 
ers of R. Griflithianum present a beautiful contrast with 
the large leaves, six to twelve inches long, which are 
bright-green with a pale-yellow edge. R. Catawbiensis, 
the Catawba Rose-bay (Fig. 560), is plentiful in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, und R. mazimum, also a splendid 
species, is found from New England to the mountains 
of the Carolinas. 

Rhodoriza, (ro-do-ri'2zah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
0O. Convolrulacem, confined to the Canary Islands, an 
by most authors regarded as identical with Convolvulus. 
Tt derives its name from the rose-like smell peculiar to 
the root-stocks and lower part of the stems, which yield 
a kind of rosewood (lignum rhodii). From them is ex- 
tracted by distillation the powerfully scented oil known 
as Oleum ligni Rhodii athereum, used in some countries 
for ointment, but more frequently for the adulteration 
of attar of roses. This rosewood is called by the French 
Bois des Rhodes des Parfumeurs, and must not be con- 
founded with the so-called rosewood of commerce, usea 
for furniture, 

Rhomb, (róm,) or Ruomnus. [From Gr. rhombos, & 
gyration.) (Geom.) An oblique-angled parallelogram, 
or a quadrilateral figure whose sides are equal and par- 
allel, two and two; but the angles unequal, two of the 
opposite ones being obtuse, and two acute. 

Rhombohedron, (róm-bo-e'drón.) [From Gr. rhom- 
bos, and. hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) A solid contained 
by six equal rhombic planes. 

Rhône, (rón,) (anc. Rhodanus,) a river of Furope, tak- 
ing its rise in the Rhone glacier at the base of Mt. 
Furea, Switzerland, at an altitude of 5.509 ft. above 
sea-level, and distant 5 m. from one of the sources of 
the Rhine. Taking a W. course through the Valais, it 
intersects the Lake of Geneva, and then turning 8., en 
ters France, where it receives the Saôno at Lyon, and 
next the Durance, prior to its embouchure by a delta 
of three mouths into the Guif of Lyon. Total length, 
650 m.— A S.E. dept. of France, named after the above 
river, and b. N. by Saône-et-Loire, and 8. and W. by the 
dept. Loire. Area, 1,050 sq. m. Surface rugged and 
hilly; soil, generally good, producing grain, wine, and 
fruits. 678,648. 


the meridian of a given pus and marking the direc. 
tion of an object through which it passes. The term 
also designates one of the divisions on the card of a 
compass, dhumb-line, or Lorodroinic curve, cen-tes that 
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track pursued by a ship which cuts all the meridians 
at the same angle. Being the simplest curve, it is the 
route usually kept at sea; but a ship sailing on it 
never looks direct for her port until it comes in sight. 

thus, (riis.) (Bot) The Sumach, a large and wi sp 
spread gen. of plants, O. Anacardiacez, chiefly found in 
N. America and at the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
mostly shrubs from six to ten feet high, but some are 
low bushes, while others again grow to a considerable 
height and form trees. With few exceptions their 
leaves are compound, either composed of three leaflets 
or pinnate with a terminal leaflet. Their flowers are 
small, and most frequently have only one sex perfectly 
developed. Their fruits are small, and are either nearly 
dry or slightly jnicy, and contain a single bony one- 
secded stone, 
Most of the spe- 
cies possess poi- 
sonous proper- 
ties in a greater 
or less degree. 
Some American 
epecies indeed, 
such as R. vene- 
nata aud R. tor- 
icodeidron (Fig. 
561), produce ef- 
fects almost ri- 
valling those 
once fabulously 
imputed to the 
Upas - tree of 
Java (Antiaris), 
the hands and 
arms, and some- 
times even the 
whole body, becoming greatly swollen from simply 
touching or carrying a branch of one of these plants, 
and the swelling being accompanied with intolerable 
pain and inflammation, and ending in ulceration. These 
effects, however, nre not felt by every one, some people 
being able to handle the plants with impunity. R. ve- 
nenata, called the NM Sumach or Poison Elder, is a 
tall shrub with pinnate leaves composed of eleven or 
thirteen smoothish leaflets; while A. toxicodendron is a 
rambling shrub, either trailing along the ground and 
rooting at intervals, or climbing up trees or on walls, 
and attaching itself like ivy, and has leaves composed 
of only three leaflets. Some species, however, yield 
useful products, such as X. coriaria, the Tanning Su- 
mach, which affords mercial Sumach or Shumac, 
and is a native of 8. Europe. 

Rhyme, (rim.) [From Gr. rhythmos, literally, a meas- 
ured Toron] ( Poet.) The correspondence of sound 
between the last syllable or syllable of one verse and 
the last syllable or syllables of a verse following 1t im- 
mediately or at no great distance. To constituto this 
correspondence in single words or in syllables, it is ne- 
cessary that the vowel and the final articulations or con- 
sonants should be the same, or have nearly the same 
sound. The initial consonants may be different, as in 
live and give, throw and show, &c. When only the last 
syllables correspond, it is a male R.; when the two last, 
it is a female R.; when the three last, it is an Italian 
form of rhyme termed sdrucciolo — never allowed in 
English except in burlesque versification. In Arabic 
and Persic poetry, the correspondence sometimes ex- 
tends through the entire lines. When the conso- 
nants of the last syllables are identical, the rhyme, in 
Bog lih; is wiy Two syllables may rhyme, though 
spelled quite differently, thus do and bestrew; and two 
syllables may not rhyme, though spelled in the same 
terminal way, as, for instance, home and come. 

Rhythm, (rithm.) [Same deriv.] (Pros, dc.) The 
consonauce of measure and time, in poetry, prose, mu- 
sic, and even in dancing. Each verse or period is to be 
considered as a whole; within which, with certain lim- 
ited variations, the R. is perfect. The parts which are 
to receive tho stress are termed arsis (elevation), and 
the rest constitute the thesis (depression). The former, 
particularly in words the pronunciation of which may 
not be known, is often marked by an’. A long syllable 
should have double the time of a short one. The poeti- 
cal R. demands a succession of motions of regular dura- 
tion, whicb, variously interrupted, must yet be obvious, 
and combined so as to form an harmonious whole. 

Rhy thmometer, (-móm'e-tür.) (From Gr. rhytkmos, 
and metron, measure.) (Mus.) An instrument which 
marks or measures the time of musical movements. 

Riazan, (re-ah-zahn',) a town of Russia in Europe, C. 
of & rf of same name, on a branch of the Oka, 110 
m. S.E. of Mosco 75. 


Bib, (rib) [A.B] (dnt) a bone which forms a part 
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of the frame of the thorax. In the human body there 
are twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from the spine 
to the sternum, or towards it, and serving to inclose 
and protect the heart and lungs. In the language of 
comparative anatomy, the ribs are the pleura-pophyses 
of the centrum. In man, only seven of them form a 
complete hoop, by connecting the centrum with the 
hemal element, the breast-bone or sternum. — ( Ship- 
building.) One of the vertical side-timbers of the ship, 
serving to maintain its firmness of concavity. — ( Bot.) 
The continuation of the petiole along the centre of a 
leaf, and from which the veins ramify. —(Arch.) One 
of the curvilinear timbers to which, in an arched or 
covered plaster ceiling, the laths are nailed. 
Ribbands, (rib'bàndz) [From Fr. ruban, a eben 


(Shipbuilding.) Longitudinal and narrow pieces o 
flexible timber, bolted upon the exterior of a ship's 


ribs, from stem to stern-post, so as to encompass the 
vessel lengthwise, aud aid in preserving the proper 
curvature of her frame. 

Ribbonism, (rib'bou-izm.) (Eng. Hist.) The political 
principles agitated by a secret society of Irish Romam 
Catholics, organized to counteract the effects of Orange- 
ism:—so named from the original promoters having 
been distinguished by the badge of a green ribbon, 

Ribe'ra. e SPAGNOLETTO. 

Ribes, (ribéz) [Ar.] (Bot) A genus of shrubs, O. 
Grossulariaceg, characterized by its flowers having a 
five-parted colored calyx, five small distinct petals, as 
many free stamens rising from the throat of the calyx- 
tube alternately with the petals, and a two- to four-cleft 
style; and by its juicy one-celled berries, which are 
crowned with the remains of the flower, and contain 
numerous seeds suspended in pulp by long threads. 
Upwards of sixty species are described, two-thirds of 
which are found in the temperate parts of the American 
continent. R. sanguineum, the Red-flowered Currant, 
a native of North America, is the species most fre- 
quently grown in gardens for ornamental purposes, and 
when covered with a profusion of racemes of rich deep 
rose-red flowers in early spring, it forms a most beauti- 
ful object. It belongs to the section of the genus with- 
out prickles, and forms a bushy shrub sometimes as 
much as eight feet in height, having five-lobed serratod 
leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and downy under- 
neath; and racemes usually twice as long as the leaves, 
containing numerous flowers, the conspicuous part of 
which is the richly-colored calyx, which has a long 
bell-shaped tube, and blunt spreading segments much 
larger than the small paler-colored petals. Those well- 
known and extensively cultivated fruits, the Goose- 
berry and Currant, are included in this genus. The 
rough or hairy Gooseberry has been called R. grossula- 
ria, and the smooth Gooseberry R. uva crispa; but 
there is no difference between them except as regards 
the surface of the fruit, for seeds from one bush will 
produce both rough and smooth-fruited plants, Of the 
Red Currant, R. rubrum — which has cordate bluntly 
three to five-lobed leaves, yellowish-green flowers, and 
bright-red fruit in pendulous racemes, — there are sev- 
eral varieties, the most distinct of which are the pale- 
red, the flesh-colored or champagne, the striped, and 
the white; but the red and the white are the most ex- 
tensively cultivated. Its fruits are always in demand 
for making wine, tarts, jellies, jams, &c.; and the re- 
frigerant juice is also very grateful to the parched pal- 
ates of persons suffering from fever. 

Ricasoli, Brtttno, Baron, (re-kds'o-le)) an Italian 
statesman, B. in Tuscany, 1805, entered political life as 
a liberal, became one of the leaders of the popular agi- 
tation for Italian unity, and, in 1859, dictator of Tus- 
cany. In June, 1861, he s. Count Cavour as chief min- 
ister of state, and himself was superseded by Ratazzi in 
March, 1862. In June, 1866, heagain acceded to power, 
and again retired, April, 1867. 

© ORYZA. 


bault. 
Rice’-bird, Rice-bun'ting. (Zoil) Sec IcrERIDE. 


Rice’-paper. (Manuf.) Bee ARALIACES. 
Rice’-weevil. (ZoX.) See CURCULIONIDÆ. 


Richard (rich'iird) K., (styled Cour de Lion, from his 
indomitable courage,) B. 1157, was the second son of 
Henry II., king of England. In 1157 he became Duke 
of Guienne, and on the death of his brother, Henry, in 
1183, became heir-apparent to the throne. He s. his 
father in 1189, after having but just before openly re- 
volted against him. The chief events of R.'s reign 
were: his joining Philip of France in the First Cru- 
sade, and the consequent taking of Acre; his betrayal 
on his return home, in 1192, by Leopold, Duke of Aus 
tria, into the hands of his enemy, the Emperor of Ger- 
many ; and his imprisonment for two years by the lattes 
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until released hy the payment of n heavy ransom. Killed 
at the siege ul Donuones, i. — 4. IE (styled/of Bor- 
degus, from liis birthplace), n. 1306, was son of the black 
Prince, aud a. his gr. 
father, Bdward FII., in 
1377. The annals of 
his reign comprise the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler ; 
the invasion of Scot- 
land; and a war against 
France. Deposed by 
parliament in favor of 
his rival Bolingbroke 
(afterwards Henry IV.), 
R. is believed to have 
D. in prison, abt. 1400.— 
R. TIL, n. 1452, son of 
Richard, Duke of York, 
and himself bearing the 
titleof Dukeof Glouces- 
ter, was the last Eng- 
lish monarch of the 
Plantagenet line, and 
son-in-law of the great 
Ear) of Warwick, the 
“ King-Maker.” After 
the death of his brother, 
Edward IV. in 1483, he 
usurped the throne, and 
committed his young 
nephews, Edward Y. 
and his brother, to the 
Tower of London, where 
they are said to have 
beeu put to death by 
his order. In a few 
months, pepular dis- 
content with As rule 
caused a body of the 
nobles to invite Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, to assume the crown. The latter 
accordingly landed in England, and, at the head of a 
small army, encountered Richard's troops at Bosworth 
Field, 1485, and totally defeated them. R. fell ou the 
field, and his victor s. him under the name of Henry VIT. 

Richardson, Crabes, (rich'ürd'sn,) an English lexi- 
cographor, B. 1775; D. 1865, He was author of a highly- 
IT T m Dictionary of the English Language (ith ed., 

859), 

Bich’‘ardson, Samet, an English novelist, p. in Der- 
byshire, 1689; n. 1761. He acquired a world-wide repu- 
tation by his Clarissa, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son —three novels which have run through countless 
editions, and which are still read. 

Bichelieu, ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS, CARDINAL DF, 
(rash’a-loo,) a great French statesman, n. in Paris, 1585, 
became Bishop of Lugon in 1607, and, later, almoner 
to Marie de Médivis. Tn 1622 he received the red hat, 
and became chief adviser to Louis XIIL., and virtual 
ruler of France. By his imperious will he succeeded in 
carrying out a policy which embraced the making the 
royal power absolute ; thesuljection of the great nobles 
to the crown; and the restoration of Freneh ascendancy 
in the councils of Europe. le was opposed by, and 
succeeded in crushing the efforts of, the Man MAE, 
and of Gaston Duc d'Orleans, the king's brother; be- 
sieged and 100k the Huguenot stronghold at La Ro- 
chelle, 1629; exiled Marie de Médicis; mainfained the 

` supremacy of the civil power against Roman -Getholic 
assumptions; supported the German Protestants in the 
War against the Emperor; founded the French Academy ; 

became the ally of Holland against Spain; and annexed 
ACG, Atfoiepagd Roussillon to the French monarchy. 

“P1642. — His grand-nephew, Lours FRANÇOIS ARMAND DU 
PLessis, Duc DE X., n. 1696, after distinguishing himself 
at the battle of Fontenoy, became a marshal of France 
in 1748. D.1788, He was à braye man, à consummate 
courtier, a brilliant wit, and a coufiymed debauchee. 

Rich’elieu, in E, Canada, a S.W, co, drained by the 
St. Lawrence and Richelieu rivers; area, 373 8q. m.; €. 
Sorel. 

Richibucto, (richc-bil'to,) a flourishing seaport of 
New Bruuswick, Kext co, on a river of same Dawe, 120 
ni. N.E. of St. John, 

Bichland, (rich’lind,) in Illinois, n S.E. co 
square milea; Capita, Olney.—1n Oh. a N. central 
county; area, 450 sq. miles; Capital, Mansficld.— In 
S Carolina, a S, central district; arca. 409 sonaro miles: 
Capital, Columbis.—In. Wisconsin, a S.W. county ; area, 
675 square miles Capital. Richland Centro. 

‘Richmond, (richie, in Georgia, an E. county, b 
by 5. Carolina, Capita), Augusta.—In Ind., a thriving 
manuf. tows of Wayne.ce,, 08 m. B, of Indianapolis. 
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Tn Kentucky, a village. capital of Madison county, 50 
miles $.S.K. of Feanifort. Near uis puc, Aug 
1562, an obstinate bat (le, Iougiit bet. 13,00) Confederates 
under Gen. Kirby Smith, and a considerably larger 
forge of Nationals under Gens. Manson and Nelson, re- 
sulted iu the utter defeat of the lattor, with a loss of 
5,000 men, including Gen. Manson who fell in the action, 
—In N. ina, a B. county: area, 9) square miles: 
Capital, Rockingham.—In Noo York, a 8. county, b. om 
New Jersey and comprising Staten Island; area, 60 sq. 
miles; Capital, Riehinond.—In Virginia, an E. county; 
area, 140 square miles; Capital, Warsaw.—A pictu- 
resquely situated, handsome, and flourishing city and 
p of entry, C. of the 8 and of Heurico co., and 
ormer metropolis of the so-called Confederate States, 
is sitnate on James River, about 150 m. from its em- 
bouchure into Chesapeake Bay, and 105 $ S.W, of Wash- 
ington, 2. is built on a series of hills, and contains a 
number of fine public and private edifices; chief amen 
the former being the State Capitol. Seated at the he 
of tide- water of the James, this city is admirably located 
for purposes of commerce, and, prior to the Civil War, 
enjoyed an active trade and much social prosperity. It 
became the cap. of the so-called Confederate States in 
July, 1861, and its memorable siege, extending over a 
great part of the time during which the war 1 
terminated by its surrender to National authority, 
April 3, 1865. - ae 
Rich'mondg, a picturesque town of England, co. Rur- 
rey, on the Thames, 10 m. W. of London. Here is a 
magpificent yal park and chateau. Pop. 16,826. 
Richmond, in Noya tia, a 8. co., occupying Cape 
Bretan, Madame, and other adjacent islands; C. Arichat. 


Richter, Jean PauL Friepricn, (riktăr,) an eminent 
German author, n. in Bavaria, 1763; D. at Bayrenth, 
1825. His works ure but little esteemed out of Ger- 
many: among his many novels, that called Titan ranks 
as per! the best. In higher walks of literature, he 
produced an Introduction to désthetics (1804); and Levana, 
a philosophical essay on edneation (1807). 

Rieinus, (ris'e-nis.) (La tick.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, Q. Ewphorbiaces. The best-known Species is R. 
communis, the seeds of which yield castor-oil.: The 
plant is a native of India, but is now widely distributed 
over the warmer regions of the globe and throughout 
the Mediterranean region. It is even cultivated in this 
country as an annual, and is known under the name of 
Palma Christi. In our climate the stems do not attain 
& height of more than from 8 to 5 ft.; in India, however, 
they grow from 8 to 10 ft., while in Spain, Crete, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, the y ‘ 
plant is stated to 1 

me a small 
f dq. is 
oin a pur- 
plish - red color, 
and covered with 
a s bloom 
like that of a 
plum. ‘The leaves 
are large stalked 





mate, `. deeply 
ded into seven 
lauce-s| seg- ` 
ments; and at the Fig. 563. 
junction of the RICINUS C^MMUNIS, (friit and seed.) 


blade with the 
stalk of the leaf is a sme saucer-like gland. The 
flowers are in spikes, the n Jes being placed below, the 
females above. Bie orgies A varieties of this 
ant, differing in s light particulars, ant ameng 
Lead iu the size Wo M from which the oil ia 
obtained, These latter are oval, flatténed, of a grayish 
color mottled with brownish blotches. At the upper 
end of the seed is a small sponge-like exerescence. 
Castor-oil is very largely used as n gentle and éfficieut 
Purgative: its nauseous taste is, however, a great objec- 
tion to its use. This may partíally be overcome by 
mixing it with orange-wine, gin, or peppermint-water, 
or by making it into an emulsion with the yolk of an 
egg or mucilage. The leaves are used for various pur- 
poses, for which their size and coolness render them ser- 
viceable, and topically as un application in rheumatism, 
Rickets, (ris‘ilz,) or Rachi‘tis. [From Gr. rachis, the 
.] (Med.) A disease which affects children, and in 
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Ricochet, (re-ko’sha.) [Fr., ducks and drakes.] (Other- 
wise called RicoonET-FiRiNG.] (Gun.) The firing of 
guns, mortars, howitzers, &c., with small charges, and 
elevated a few degrees so as to carry the projectiles just 
over the parapet of a fortification, and cause them to 
roll or slightly rebound along the opposite rampart. 
This made of firing was first practised by Vauban, in 


Ricard, Puryrrr, (re-107,) an eminent French physi- 
cian, B. at Baltimore, 1800, became chief surgeon to the 
Hospital du Midi, Paris, in 1831, and established q bril- 
liant practice in that city. In the treatment of venereal 
diseases he stands at the head of his profession. 

Rideau, (re-d^.) [Fr.,a curtain.] (Fortif.) A rising 
ground commanding a plain below; also a trench cov- 
ered with earth in form of a parapet, for the covering 
of troops. 

Ridge, (ri. [From A. B. hric.] (Arch.) The upper 
angle of a roof, formed by the salient intersection of 
two surfaces. It has usually, though vy no means 
always, a piece of timber running along it (Fig. 464), 
called the ridgo-piece, upon which the upper ends 





Fig, 501, — RIDGE-PIECE. 
of the rafters rest; the tiles with which it is covered 


ure called rídge-tiles. — ( Fortif.) The uppermost part of 
the glacis proceeding from the salient angle of the cov- 
ered way.—(Agric.) A strip of elevated ground left 
between two furrows. 

Riding, (rid'ing.) [From A. S. trithing, a third.] (Eng. 
Geog.) One of the four divisions into which the county 
of York is divided. 

Rid'ing-bitts, (-i£z.) ( Shipbuilding.) Massive iron or 
wooden frames bolted through a ship's two upper decks, 
and round which the cable is coiled when the vessel 
rides at anchor, 

Rienzi, Nicota Ganrint, (re-ain’ze,) (styled Cora DI 
RIENZI) a Roman tribune, B. at Romo, became the friend 
of Petrarch, and his coadjutor in an embassy sent by 
the citizens of Rome to Avignon in 1312 to invite the 
Pope to return to his proper cap. In 1347 he be- 
came tribune, for a while satisfied popular ideas, and 
then gave himself ap to pomp and excess. In 1357 he 
was expelled from Rome and anathematized, After 
passing some years in exile in Germany, he was ar- 
rested, carried to ‘Avignon in 1352, and, two years after- 
ward, was sent to Rome with the title of senator, to 
try to restore order in that city. He was, however, 
killed in a popular tumult soon after his arrival there, 

Rieti, (re-a'te,) a manufacturing town of Central Italy, 
p perugia, on the Velino, 42 m. N.E. of Rome. Pop. 

7.000, 

Rifacimento, (re-fiis-e-mén'to.) [Tt, reestablish- 
ment.) 't£/t.) The recasting of a literary work so as 
to adapt it to a somewhat different purpose, or to meet 
a changed ŝtate of circungstarnces, 

Rifle, (ri///Á) [From Ger, reifeln, to flute] (Mil) A 
gun, or small-atm, the barrel of which is grédved in- 
ternally with spiral channels, so as to give the ball a 
rotary motion without the axis of progression; thus 
preventing any inconvenience from js i 
position of its centre of gravity, or from its friction 
against one side of the arm only, Such friction would 
cause the ball to revolxe, so as to have its course seri- 
ously deflected, and iu à direction which could not be 
gua against, iu taking aim, as it could not be pre- 
viously known at what side its friction would occur. 
Rifles first came into use among European armies dur- 
ing the 17th cent., but nearly 200 years elapsed before 
any important change was made in its primitive con- 
struction, when, in 1826, a Frenchman, M. Delvigue, 
invented the chambered rifle and the conical bullet. 
From that time down to the present day, but chiefly 
of late years, war rifles and rifled ordnance have been 
80 won Sed improved, that the mode of carrying 
on war is being entirely remodelled. 80 numerous 
have become the varieties of rifles and rifled guns, aud 
so diversely appreciated their merits, that to attempt 
f enter upon the description of even the most noted 
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among them, would be to encroach beyond the limits 
of this article. It may be mentioned, however, that in 
the U. States, the kinds most $n use are the Burnsid: 
Remi Sharp, Snider, Wifird- Burton, &c., rifles, an 
the Parrott and i ns;—in En land, the Whit- 
worth, Jacob, Henry, Snider-converted- , and Mar- 
tini- Henry rifles, and Armstrong, Blakely, Whitworth, 
Palliser, Fraser, and Mackay guns; —in Germany, the 
rifle known as the needle-gun (zündnadelgewehr), and 
the Krupp and Kramer guns ;—in France, the Chassepot 
rifle, and the smooth-bore gun. 

Riga, (r/go^,) a seaport-city of Russia-in-Europe, C. p. 
Livonia, on the Dwina, abt. 9 m. from the gulf of same 
name, and 25 N.N.E. of Mittau. It isa place of large 
trade, exporting chiefly timber, grain, hemp, and flax. 
Pop, 102.043. — The GuLr or R. constitutes a large and 
almost landlocked expanse of water, 100 m. in length 
by 70 in width, situate bet. the coasts of Livonia, Es- 
thonia, and Ceurland, and connecting on the N. with 
the Gulf of Finland, and S.W. with the Baltic. It con- 
tains the islands of Oesel, Dago, &c., und receives the 
Dwina river, 

Rigging, (rig’ging.) [From rig] (Naut.) The com- 
plete set of ropes and tackling belonging to a ship, by 
which, the masts are supported and ascended, aud the 
yards and sails worked and managed. 

Righi, (They) (ré’ge,) a mountain-peak of the Swiss 
Alps, 5 m. from Schwyz, in the cant. of same name. It 
reaches an altitude of 5,905 feet above sea-level, and its 
ascent is a favorite attraction for tourists, 

Right, (rit.) (From A. $. rigt.] (Geom.) A term often 
used as signifying straight; as, a right line; but, gener- 
ally, it is opposed to oblique; thus, a right angle is ove 
formed by two lines meeting perpendicularly; s 
Hed prism, one whose sides are perpendicular to the 
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Rigidity. (rejid'ete.) [From L. rigiditas, stiffness.) 

ech.) Resistance to a change of form, In the arts it 

often termed stiffness, as distinguished from flexibility. 

The R. of cordage causes the effective and the calcu- 
lated mechanical effects to be extremely different. 

Rigor, (rig’tr,) or Rigour. [L.] (Med.) A sensation of 
cold attended with an involuntary shaking of the entire 
body. It very generally is the precursor of ague or othe: 
severe illness. — R. Mortis. (Physiol.) The genera! 
stiffening of the body caused by the simultaneous con- 
traction of all the muscles of the trunk efter death. 
The muscular arterial coat also coutracts after death, 
on division and mechanical irritation, on the applica- 
tion of cold, and beneath the stimulus imparted by 
electricity. 

Riley, (ri'le) in Kansas, a N.E. €0,; area, 6008. 0 ; O 

anhattan. ‘ 

Rimini, (re’me-ne,) (anc. Arminum,] a fine city of 
Central Italy, p. Forli, on the Marecchia, ne/1 the 
Adriatic Sea. hp. 412, 

Rimase, (ri-méz’.) (From L, rimosus, crackled.] (Bot.> 
Designating that which is full of parallel cracks cr fis- 
sures, as the bark of certain trees. 

Rimouski, (re-mooz'ke,) a co. of Canada E., washe by 
the estuary of the St, Lawrence; area, 8,200 sq. m., C. 
Rimouski. . 27, 

Rinderpest, (rind'ür-pést,) or CarrLE-PrAGUE. ( Fur.) 
A contagious disease.of cattle, much resembling muy 
rain, which has wrought extensive mischief in severa 
parts of Europe since 1866, but does not seem to havi 
still made its appearance: in America. In a communi 
cation to tlie British Association concerning tbe experi 
ments made by him upoh cattle with carbolic acid dur 
ing the beng! ra pestilence in 1867, Dr. Liope state 
that of about 270 cows under his charge the majority 
were attacked by the disease, but that by injecting s 
solution of carbolic acid, either through the mouth or 
rectum, he was enabled .fo recayer.llaf them. The 
remainder, not so dealt with, died or had to be slaugh¥ 
tered. For this reason, he argued that the chemical 
treatment of contagion is much better than the medi- 
cal, both in respect to man and adult animals. 

Rinforzando, (rin-fort-sahu'do) or Sforzan'do. 
It. fortifying.] (Mus.) Same as CRESCENDO, Q. v. 

Ring, (ring. {From A. S. hrinc.] (As) An instru- 
ment employed in taking the sun’s altitude, &c. 

Ring-Armor, or Mail, (-dr’mir.) (Archwol.) Ar- 
mor made of small steel rings sewn edgewise npon a 
strong body-coat of quilted cloth or leather: worn dur- 
ing the 13th and 14th cents. .K.-armor differs from 
chain-mail in that the rings of the latter interlace with 
one another, and are strongly riveted. 

Ringent, (rivjént. (From L. ringor, I grin.) (Bot.) 
A term applied to an irregular monopetalous labiate 
corolla, when the upper lip is archedy and a distinct gap 
separates it from the under lip. 

Ringgold, (ring/góld,) in Georgia, a vill., C, of Catoosa 
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co., 287 m. N.W. of Angusta. Here, Nov. 27, 1868, the 
rear-guard of Gen. Bragg’s army, in retreat from Mis- 
sionary Ridge, was, while under command of Gen. Cle- 
burne, attacked and defeated by Gen. Hooker's corps, 
after a desperate action. — In Jowa, a S.8.W. co. ad- 
joining Missouri; area, 640 sq. miles ; Capital, Mount 


Ayr. 

Ring-necked Snake. (ZojL) See CoLUBRIDÆ. 

Ring’-sail, (-sål,) or Rixa’-raiL. (Naut.) A studding- 
sail set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail, and extended 
along the ring-sail boom. 

Ring’worm, (-ürm.) (Med.) A disease which ap- 
pears in circular patches on the neck, forehead, or scalp. 
1t begins with clusters of little pustules, which form 
scales, leaving a red pimply surface, and destroying the 
roots of the hair as it spreads over the head. It is very 
contagious, and is so capricious that what will effect a 
cure in one case Ís found quite ineffective in another. 

Rio Branca, (rea bráng'ka^,) (** White River,") or 
Parima, a Brazilian river hi og its source in the &. 
foothills of the Serra Pecari. inua, and joining the Rio 
Negro a few m. above Mour, after a 8. flow of 700 m. 
Tt has many falls and rapids. 

Rio de Janeiro, (-zha-na’ro,) (“River Jannary,") a 
seaport-city, metropolis of the empire of Brazil, and C. 
of a p. of the same name, lies on the W. shore of amag- 
nificent bay, 80 m. W. of Cape Frio, in 3. Lat. 224 51, W. 
Lon 439 7' 15”. It is renowned for the picturesque 
beauty of its natural position, being backed by high and 
densely wooded mountains; while in front the bay 
stretches out, dotted with islands timbered to the 
water's edge. R. de J. possesses some fine public build- 
ings, and is, perhaps, the best laid-out city in 8. Amer- 
ica. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and 
strongly fortified. Rio (as the name is commonly ab- 
breviated into) is the grand commercial emporium of 
the empire, and carries on an importunt trade with the 
U. States and Europe. Zop. 275,000, 

Rio de la Plata. See La PLATA. 

Rio Grande, (re'o grán'de,) Rio GRANDE DEL NORTE, 
Rio Bravo DEL NORTE, or Rio DEL NORTE, a great stream 
of the N. Amer. continent, having its source among the 
Rocky Mts., in Colorado, and, pursuing a tortuons 
course, forms the line of demarcation bet. Texas and 
Mexico, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico below Mata- 
moras; N. Lat. 26°, W. Lon. 97° 15’. Its length is 1,500 
m., and the navigation of its lower part is much ob- 
structed by shoals and rapids. 

Rio Grande do orte, (-grahn'da do nór'ta,) 
(“Great River of the North,") a river of Brazil, rising 
in the p. Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Parna- 
hyba, in 8. Lat. 20° 30’, after a W. course of 600 m.—A 
p. of Brazil, b. N.F. by the Atlantic. Area, 22,784 sq. m.; 
€. Natal. Pop. 230,000, 

Rio Gran'de do Sul, (-5001,) (“Great River of the 
South,") a river of 8. Brazil joining the Sud Francisco 
at Barra-de-Rio-Grande, after a course of 250 m. — A 
&.E. p. of Brazil, otherwise called 8$ Prpno po Sut, 
b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by the Argentine Re- 
public and Uruguay. Area, 93,756 sq. m. C. Porto 
Alegre. Pop. 420,00.—A seaport of nbove p., at the 8, 
end of Lake de los Patos; S. Lat, 82° 7’, W. Lon. 52° 8’, 

Pop. 5,000. 

Rioja, (La,) (re-o'Zh) a town of the Argentine Re- 
public, C. of a W. p. of same name, 120 m. 8.8.W. of 
Catamarca, Pop. 4,000. 

Riom, (re'iüim,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Puy-de- 
Dôme, 8 m. N.N.E. of Clermont. Pop. 9,000. 

Rio Negro, (-na'gro,) (^ Black River,") or Sauces, a 
river of 3. America, rising on the E. slope of the An- 
des, and forming the line of boundary bet, the Argen- 
tine prova. and Patagonia, till it empties into the At- 
luntic Ocean in S. Lat. 41? 4^, W. Lon. 62° 50’, after an 
innavigable course of 700 m.— Another, otherwise 
known as the Guitna, has its source in the U. 8. of 
Colombia, N. Lat. 2°, W. Lon. 72° 30’, and making a 
devious course through. Venezuela and Brazil, empties 
into the Amazons at Manaos, after connecting with the 
Orinoco, in Venezuela, by the Cassiquiare. Length, 
1,000 m. 

Rronero, (re-o-a'ro,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Potenza, 5 
m. 8. of Melfi. Pop. 13,804. 

Rio Pecos, Qno pais) a river of New Mexico, rising 
in San Miguel co., and after a crooked course of 700 m. 
through Texas, emptying into the Rio Grande, in Pres- 
dio co.; N. Lat. 29° 40’, W. Lon. 102°, 

Rio Salado, (-sah-lah'do,) (“Salt River,") a river of the 
Argentine States, emptying into the La Plata, 95 m. 
&.8.E. of Buenos Ayres, after a course of 400 m.— Also 
another, discharging into the same river, 210 m. NAW. 
of Benos Ayres. Length, 1,000 m. 

Biot, (ri) [From A. 8. wreotan.] (Law.) Generally, 
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a tumnltuous assembling of two or more persons, whese 
proceedings tend to make a breach of the peace, and 
who do not disperse at the bidding of the representa 
tives of the law. 

Rio Vermejo, (-vair-ma'ho,) a river of the Argentine 
Confederation, having its embouchure in the Paraguay, 
14 m. 8. W. of Neembugu, after a 8 E. course of 750 m. 

Riparian, (ri-pa're-dn.) [From L. ripa, a river-bank.] 
Pertaining or having reference to the banks of a river. 
Thus, in Law, a R. proprietor signifies the owner of the 
Jand bordering one or both sides of a stream or water- 
course, together with the bed of the latter as far as the 
central or navigable channel. 

Ripieno, (repe-a/no.) [It.) (Mus) Full:—a term 
applied in compositions divided into several parts, ta 
denote those of them which are only played here and 
there so as to fill up the harmony. 

Ripley, (rip'le,) in Indiana, a B.E. co.; area, 450 sq. m.; 
Capital. Versailles.—In Missouri, a 8.S.E. county, b. on 
Arkansas; area, 650 square miles; Capital, Doniphan. 
—In Ohio, a village of Brown county, about 56 m. 8.E. 
of Cincinnati. 

Ripon, (rìp'ŭün,)in Wisconsin, a village of Fond du Lae 
co., abt, 581 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. p. 2,916. 

Rip-rap, (rip'-rdp.) (Civ. Eng.) A foundation of stonea 
loosely buddled together in deep water or in the soft 
bottom of n river-bed, 

Risk, (risk. [From L. Lat. riseus, danger.) (Insur.) 
Chance of loss or damage insured against; ag, a sea- 


risk. 

Ristori, ADELAIDE, (riz-o'ré,) an eminent tragic actress, 
B. in Venetia, Italy, 1521. After a continued series of 
triumphs on the boards of tbe leading European 
theatres, she crowned the long roll of her successes by 
receiving the applause of the American public, in 1866. 

Risus Sardonicus, (rizis sdr-dón'e-kís.) |L., a sar 
donic laugh.] re A convulsive laugh wich gives 
a grin and sardonic expression to the face. lt is often 
significatory of tetanus and inflammation of the dia 


phragm. 

Ritardando, (ra-tàr-ddn'do.) (It.] (Mus) A direc 
tion to play slower and more slow. 

Ritchie, (rich’e,) in W. Virginia, n N.W. co, drained by 
Hughes River; area, 480 square miles; Capital, Har- 
risville. 

Ritornello, (ra-r-néllo.) [It, a return.] (Mus.) 
Strictly, a short repetition, such as that of an echo or 
the last words of a song; particularly, if it is made after 
a voice by one or more instruments. It is, however, a 
term now employed to express all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, and seeming to prelude or in- 
troduce what follows. 

Ritual, (ri'u-à.) [From L. ritualis, pertaining to ra- 
ligious ceremonial.] (Excel. A book or manual con- 
taining the rites, or directing the order and manner to 
be observed in celebrating religions ceremonies, and 
performing divine worship in churches. 

Rive-de-Glev, (reer-doo(r -zhe'a,) a manuf. town of 
France, dep. Loire, on the Gier, 13 m, N.E. of St. Etienne, 
Pop. 13,752. 

River, (rii/ir.) Us ririre; L. rivus, a brook.) (Geog.) 
A large stream of water flowing through a channel, or 
low part of land, till it empties into tlie ocean, a lake, or 
another river. Rivers are the result of the natural ten- 
dency of water, as of all other bodies, to obey the law 
of gravitation by moving downwards to the lowest pusi- 
tion it can reach. The supply of water tur the forma- 
tion of rivers, though apparently derived from various 
sources, as from ruin-clonds, springs, lakes, or from the 
melting of snow, is really due only to atmospheric pre- 
cipitation; for springs are merely collections ot ruin- 
water ; lakes are collections of rain or spring-water in 
natural hollows, and snow is merely rain in a state of 
congelation. The rills issuing from springs and from 
surface-drainage unite during their downward course 
with other streams, forming revulcls; these, after a 
further course, unite to form rivers, which, receiving 
fresh accessions in their course from tribnturies (subor- 
dinate rivers or rivulets) and their feeders (the tribus 
taries of tributaries), sweep onward through ravines, 
and over precipices, or crawl with almost imperceptible 
motion across wide, flat plains, till they reach their 
lowest level in ocean, sea, or lake. The path of a river 
is called its course; the hollow channel along which it 
flows, its bed ; and the tract of country from which it 
nnd its subordinates draw their supplies of water, ita 
basin, or dratnage-area. 

Rivet, (rivi) [From Fr. river.] (Mech) A metalla 
spiral pin let into the junction of two pieces of metal 
or wood, and broadened at the head after insertion by 
hammering, so as to keep both rivet and attachment 
firmly united together. 
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Rivière du Loup, (riv/ea doo loop,) [Fr., * Wolf's 
River,” Jin Lower Canada, a town of Maskinonge co., 58 
m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 2,925. 

Rivière Quelle, (-00-d!’,) in Lower Canada, a vill. of 
Kamouraska co., 80 m. below Quebec. i P 2,016. 

Rivoli, (re'vo-le) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Turin, 
on the Dora, 9 m. W. of the city of Turin. Pop. 11,000, 

Rix-dollar, (rike-dól'izr. (Dan. rigedaler.] (Camb.) 
In Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
a silver coin current at different values in different 
places, according to the country where it is minted, 
from 60 cents to $1.08. As money of uccount at the 
Custom-House, the rix-dollar of Bremen is deemed to 
be of the value of 7834 cents. 

Rizah, (re’zah,) or RizEH, a scaport of Turkey-in-Asia, 
on the Black Sea, 35 m. S.E. of Trebizond. Pop. 30,000. 

Roach, (róch.) [From A. S. reohche.] (Zoól.) The Cy- 
prinus rutilus, an European fresh-water fish, fam. Cy- 
prinide. It is abt. one pound in weight. 

Road, (rod.) (Civil Engineer.) Ground appropriated for 
travel, forming a communication between one city, 
town, or place, and another. Roads for wheeled car- 
riages are now principally made by stones, broken up 
into small pieces, and bound together with tho earth, 
which is called macadamizing, from the name of the 
person with whom the plan originated, Though canals 
and railroads have, to a great extent, superseded the 
common highways, they are still essential auxiliaries 
to the development of the natural resources of a coun- 
try. —( Naut.) A Road, or Rowdstead, is a place of an- 
chorage for ships, distinguished from a harbor by being 
at some distance from the shore, 

Roan, rôn.) [Fr. rouan.) Of a color between yellow 
and gray, that is to say, of a sorrel hue strongly in- 
clining towards red: — commonly said of a horse, — 
Among bookbinders, a kind of leather manufactured 
ont of sheepskin, in imitation of morocco. 

Roane, (ro'àn,)in Tennessee, an E. central co. ; area, 600 
y m.; C. Kingston. Pop. 15,622. — In W. Virginia, a 

. central co. ; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Spencer. 

Roanne, (ro'àn,) a town of France, dep. Loire, on the 
Loire, 40 m. of Lyon. Pop. 14,500, 

Roanoke, (ro-in-dk’,) in Virginia, a W.S.W. co., drained 
by Staunton River. Area, 180 sq. m. C. Salem. Pop, 
9,350. — A river which is formed ls Mecklenburg co. by 
the junction of the Dan and Staunton rivers, and, eu- 
tering N. Carolina, empties into Albemarle Sound bet. 
Washington and Bertie cos, after a tortuous course 
(including the Staunton) of 450 m. — Ro:NokKE ISLAND, 
a small island 13 m. long, was a strongly-fortifled point 
of the Confederates during the Civil War. Its reduction 
being an object of the highest importance, a powerful 
expedition under Gen. Burnside, of upwards of 100 ves- 
sels, carrying 16,000 troops and a battery of artillery, 
was detailed to accomplish that purpose. This they 
succeeded in doing, Feb. 11th, 1862, after a determined 
resistance on the part of the garrison, 4,000 of whom 
were taken prisoners. The loss iu killed and wounded 
was heavy on both sides. 

Roaring, (ror'ing.) [From A. S, rarian, to bellow.] 
(Pur. A disorder which affects the windpipe of a 
horse; it is characterized by a loud, wheezy breathing. 

Roasting, boe d From Ger. rosten, to place be- 
fore a fire.) (Metall) The separation of volatile bodies 
from those which are more fixed, by the combined ac- 
tion of air and fire; it is, generally, the first process in 
the reduction of metals. The ores are kept for some 
time at a temp. below their fusing points, which expels 
the sulphur, arsenic, carbonic acid, &c. 

Robbery, (rdb’biir-e.) [From Eng. rob] (Law) A 
larceny from the person, preceded by violence or the 
fear of violence. This offence is punishable by penal 
servitude for life, or for any term of not less than seven 
yeurs, or by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
three years, 

Robert, (rób'ürt,) the name of the following Enropean 
monarchs and princes, who make a figure in history: 
Kixas or FRANCE: R. I., son of Robert the Strong. Duke 
ut France, was proclaimed in lieu of Charles the Simple 
by the revolted barons in 922, and in the following ycar 
fell in a battle gained over his riva ,.— R. II. s. his father 
Hugues Capet, in 1024, and after a peaceful reign D. in 
1031. — KiNGs or NAPLES: R. of Anjou, son of Charles 
Il, s. him as king of Naples in 1 He waged war 
against the Emperor, and p. in 1343. — Kinas or Scor- 
LAND: R. I. See Bruck (Ropert).— R. IL, n. 1316, 
first of the royal race of Stuart, served as regent of the 
kingdom 1338-41, and 1346-57. In 1371 he s. David II. 
on the throne, carried an unsuccessful war against Eng- 
land, and D. in 1390. — R. III., B. 1340, s. his father, the 
preceding, in 1390. He also waged a disastrous war 
against land, and Dp. in 1406.—Duxss or Nor- 
MANDI: R. I, styled Ly JnABLE, (“the Devil") s. his 
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brother Richard IIT. in 1027, made a pilgrimage to Pal- 
estine, and D. in 1035; was s. by his son, William, after- 
ward the “ Conqueror " of England. 

Robert, Louis LeroroLp, (ro-bair’,) a distinguished 
French painter, B. in Neufchátel, 1794, studied under 
Girardet and David, and settled in Italy, where he com- 
mitted suicide at Venice, in 1835. Among his best works 
may be cited The Neapolitan Im isutor, The Reapers 
of the Pontine Marshes, and The riure of the Fisher- 
men of the Adriatic. 

Roberts, Davin, (ròb'ùrtz,) an eminent Englisir land- 
scape-painter, s, 1796. Among his most noted works 
are: Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, Ruins of the 
Great Temple at Karnak, and The Destruction of Jerusa. 
lem. D. 1864. 

Robertson, WILLIAM, (Fab irie) a Scottish histo- 
rian, B. in co. Edinburgh, 1721. He early entered the 
Scottish church, where he became leader of the moder- 
ate party, and in 1762 was made principal of Edinburgh 
University. D. 1793. His literary reputation is baxed 
upon his History of Scotland (1759); History of the Em. 
peror Charles V. (1769); and History of America (1777). 

Rob’ertson, in Tennessee, a. N. co., on the Kentucky 
border; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Springfield.— 
In Texas, an E. central county, drained by the Brazos 
river; area, 840 aq. m.; Capital, Owensville. 

Robeson, (rób'e-sin,) in N. Carolina, a 8. co.; area, 900 


. m. ; C. Lumberton. 

Robes ierre, MAXIMILIEN MARIE Istpome, (rób'aiz- 
peer; Fr. pron. ro-baiz-pe-a’,) a French revolntionist, B, 
at Arras, 1758. After etudying law and gaining sume 
distinction as an advocate, he entered the States-Gen- 
eral in 1789 as one of the representatives of Artois. In 
that assembly he soon made his mark as a rabid demo- 
crat, and attached himself to the Jacobin body. In 
1792 the city of Paris elected him one of its deputies to 
the Convention, where he speedily became the leader 
of the Mountain party in its struggle with the Giron- 
dins. Over the latter, with the help of the Commune 
of Paris and the mob, he achieved a decisive triumph in 
June, 1793. After this he inaugurated tbe Reign of 
Terror, by constituting himselt president of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and associating along with him 
Couthon and St. Just. In 1794, being by this time in 
possession of almost unlimited power, R. opened the 
regime of the guillotine by first sacrificing his Giron- 
dist rivals, and then sending indiscriminately to their 
death, thousands of innocent persons of both sexes. 
The excesses of this monster at last raised against him 
a strong combination of opponents, and the Convention 
declaring him an outlaw, X. perished uader the guillo- 
tine, July 28, 1794, 

Robin, (rot'in.) cn) See TURDIDA. 

Rob'in « Ree Hoop (Rost). 

Robinson, EDWARD, (rób'/in-sin) an emin.nt American 
biblical writer, B. in Conn,1794. After studying Orien- 
tal languages and literature at Paris and Halle, R. be 
came prof. of biblical literature in the Union Theologi 
cal Seminary, New York city. In 1841 he produced, 
after a previous course of travel in Palestine, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petraa, 
for which he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. He afterwards pub. 
lished The Harmony of tie Four Gospels (in Greek), and 
Bibliotheca Sacra. D. 1863. 

Rob Roy, (roi.) a Highland freebooter, n. abt. 1600, as- 
sumed the surname of CAMPBELL, after the proscription 
of the clan Macgregor, to which he belonged by birth. 
He served in the rising of 1715, and his exploits and ad: 
ventures form a favorite subject of Scottish sqng and 
story; Sir W. Scott has, in particular, made him the 
hero of one of his most admirable novels. D. 1735. 

Rocambole, (rój^dm-ból,) (Bot) The Allium sooro 
doprasum, a plant resembling common garlic in its 
habits, although larger in all its parts. 

Rochambeau, JEAN BAPTISTE DONATIEN DE VIMEUR, 
MARQUIS DE, (ro-shón( g)-bo',) a marshal of France, n. at 
Vendôme, 1725, entered the military service, and distin- 

uished himself in Minorca, at Crefeld, and at Minden. 

n 1780 he was given the command of a force of 6,000 
French troops sent to aid the American revolutionists ; 
contributed to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
in 1781; and, in 1792, commanded a French army against 
the Austrians. D. 1807. 

Rochdale, (réch’ddl,) a manuf. borough of England, 
co. Lancaster, 12 m. N.N.E.of Manchester. Pop. 44,556. 

Rochefort, (rósh'fór,) a senport and naval station and 
arsenal of France, dep Charente-Inférieure, on the 
Charente, 18 m. 8.E. of La Rochelle. Pop. 30,151. 

Rochelle Salt, (ro-shdl’.) (Named after La Rochelle, 
geua] (Chem.) The popular name of the tartrate 
of potash and seda; itis employed as a purgative, being 
one of the ingredients of Seidlitz-powder, 
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Rochester, (cn és-tiir,) a ci 
on the Medway, 36 m. E.S.E. of London. Pop, 18,144. 
Rech’‘ester, in Minnesota, a town, ©. of Olmstead co., 
about 70 m. S.8.W. of 8t. Paul. —In New 
Fork, a flourishing city, C. of Monroe co., on the Gene- 
see, 7 m. from its mouth in Lake Ontario, and 260 N.W. 


of Kngignd, co. Kent, | Rockland, (rok'iond,) in Maine, a see 


ROD 


port-city, C. ef 

Knox co., on the 8.W, side of Penobscot Bay, 40 m. 8.R. 
of Augusta. It has important manufactures, and is 
largely interested in shipbuilding aud the fisherie«. 
— au New rorx, a X.E. county, near the 

New Jersey line; area, 200 square miles; Capital, New 


of New York city. Its advantageous location, connect-| City. 


Ing as it does with the great lakes by the Genesee river, 
with the Erie and Genesee canals, and with the great 
railroads of the State, render R. a pee of high com- 
mercial importance. It is the chief seat of tbe flour- 
trade of the U. States, and has, in addition, extensive 
manufs. of woollen and cotton goods, leather, and iron. 


gem p Fr., from L. Lat. rochctum, an outer 
robe.] (ecl) D I lotes Catholic Church, a kind 


ef white linem surplice, worn by priests and bishops 
while officiating; at Mass the alb is placed over it. 

Rock, (rok) [From A.8. roc.) (Geol.) Lhe name given 
to those distinct mineral masses which form the crust 
of the globe, whether composed of hard or soft materials, 
clay and sand being included in the term. With refer- 
ence to their origin rocks may be classed as:— 1l. 
Aqueous or sedimentary, the result of deposition in water. 
‘These are strati‘ed, that is, arranged in layers or beds, 
and most of them are fossiliferons, 2. Volarnic rocks, 
those that have been produced at the surí^ce of the 
earth by the action of subterranean heat. Basalt and 
Trachyte belong to this class, 3. Plutonic rocks, those 
that have been produced by subterranean heat decp 
within the earth and under great pressure, such as 
Granite and Syenile. 4, hie rocks, those that 
were oviginally sedimentary, and still retain more or 
less the marks of stratification, but have been made to 
assume a crystalline structure by the action of heat. 
To this type belong Gneiss and mica schist, Tho rocks 
of the lasé two classes seldom contain fossils, and those 
of the second only occasionally and by accident. 

Mook, in Wisconsin, a S, co., adjoining Illinois; area, 
410.8q. m.; ©. Janesville, 

Rockaway, (aces) a low, four-wheeled carriage, 
with full standing top, and containing two seats. 

Rockaway, (1%k’al-wa,) in New Jersey, a town of 
Morris co., 9 m. N. of Morristown, It is in the centre of 
an important miaing dist, and has extensive iron- 
works. Pop. 6,445, 

Rockbridge, (rok'órij) in Virginia, a W. co.; area, 
$50 sq. m.; €. Lexington. 


(-kris'rdl.) (Min.) Beo QUARTZ. 
Zoük) See COLUMBIDA, 
Rocket, (rdk’¢t.) (From Ital. rochetto.} ( Pyro- 

technics.) An artificial fire work, consisting of 
a cylindrical case of paper, fled with a com- 
position of combustible ingredients, generally 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, or gunpow- 
der: this refers to the compeund for signal 
AR. Those E. which, being tied to a stick and 
fired, ascend into the air and there burst, pre- 
senting a shower of stars, are composed of a 
mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, sulphide of an- 
timony, mealed powder, and isingiass. The 
distance at which signal Æ. may be seen, va- 
nies between 35 and 40 m.; and the time occu- 
ped in ascending from 7 to 10 seconds.- 4 Bot.) 
HzsPEBIS, 

Kock rol! fürd,) in Ĥlinois, a manuf. 
city, C. of nebago co. on Rock River, 92 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Rocking hanna, (ri ing-dm,) in N. Carolina, 
a N.co., b. on Virginia; area, 000 sq. m.; ©. 
Wentworth.—1n New Hampshire, a S.E. co., © 
washed by the Atlantic; area, 750 square 
miles; Capitals, Exeter and Portsmouth.—In ^ 

; Kirginia, a N.W. county; area, 900 sq. miles; 

Harrisonburg. 

Reck’ 


ones, (ròk'ing-stôns,) or Lo» 
GAN-STONRS. ol.) 


Druidical stones com- 

mon in eres m md and in several parts 
of England and Walaa They consist of an immonse 
mass, with a slightly rosin pase resting on a fat sur- 
face of rock below, which is 8e Pearly balanced, that its 
poise can be rocked or agitated: Dy the motion of a 
child's hand. These stones have Bee yariously ac- 
counted for by antiquaries, and there sro 1y tradi- 
tions connected with them. CST 

Rock (-i'ldnd,) in Hiinois, a N.W. có 
ing on Iowa; area, 350 sq. m.; ©. Rock Island. 
diia. — A flourishing city, €. of above co.at the F 
or the Upper Rapids 


pe eei Here isa U. S. govt, manufactory for arms 
amUunueL, 


M 





of the Mississippi, 182 m. W. by S | 


Reck’-oil. (Min.) Seo PETROLEUM. 

Rock-rose. (Bol) See HELIANTHEMUM. 

Rock-salt. (Mi».) Common salt (chloride of sodium) 
courting as a mineral and in a solid form. See 

DIUM. 

Roc Mountains, (Tho.) (rók'e) a great alpine 
md of N. America, ramified into two principal 
chains, of which the E. extends from the frontier of 
Mexico on the S, as far as the Arctic Ocean in N. Lat. 
70°; and the W., skirting the Pacific coast, reaches ta 
Prince William's Sound, in N. Lat. 609. The basin of 
territory occupied by the Rocky M. covers the entire 
surfage extending from the Caliiornian coast of the Pa- 
cific as far inland E. as Nebraska: in other words, it 
represents an area of some 880,000 eg. m. The eastern 
R. M., or main chain, is divided into several ranges, that 
farthest S. being known as the Sierra Mudre, Farther 
N. it sends out outlying sierras and isolated peaks, such 
as Pikes Prak, 14,146 it., Long’s Peak, 14271 ft. and the 
Spanish Peaks, all in Colorado, N. of these, and inclin- 
ing more to the W., is the Wahsetch Range. The W 
chain comprises the several ridges of the Sierra Nevada, 
Blue Mountains, and the Coast and Cascade Ranges. The 
highest summit of the R. M. system is Mount St. Elias, 
in Alaska, 17.900 ft. above sea-level, and the loftiest 
point of land on the N. Amer. continent. 

Rococo, (ro-ko/ko.) (Etymol. unsettled.] (Arch.) The 
name given to that florid, arabesque-like style of archi- 
tecture which followed and exaggerated upon the pecu- 
Nar modes current in France during the reigns of Louis 
XlIV.and XV. 

Rocroi, or Rocroy, (rék’rwaw,) a fortified town of 
France, dep. Ardennes, 15 m. N.W. of Mezieres, famous 
for the victory | eios by the French arms, under the 
Prince de Condé, over an allied Spanish and Walloon 
army, May 19, 1643. Pop. 1,500, 

Rod, (ród.) [A ve (Camb.) A measure of length, 
containing 514 yards, or 1644 ft.; four rods make & 
Gunter's Chain, q. x. 

Rocentia, (ro-dzu'shah,) or Ro'pents. [From L. rede, 
I gnaw.) IM Zool.) An O. of animals, comprising all the 


gnawing mammalia. They have two long chisel-shaped 
incisors in each jaw; between the incisors and molars 
there is a vacant space without canines, and the lower 
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Fig. 905. — porcupine, (fam. JTystricida.) 
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Jaw is so articulated as to allow an horizontal bidat 
only from back to front. To this order belong the 
beaver, bare, squirrel, rat, and porcupine (Fig. 565). 
hodgers, Jonn, (rój'ürs) an American commodore, B. 
in Maryland, 1771, took a glorious part in the naval 
operations against the French, Tripoli, and the English, 
He became President of the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners in 1815, and was given the command of the 
> Mediterranean fleet in 1824, D. 1*38, 


R ers, Jony, an American naval officer, sen of the 
Yp z, B. in Ms ~Innd, I8 ~*~ entered the naty 
ip mos" ed with distinction ... tue attack er Port 
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1868. He afterwards captured the Confederate 
$eon-clad Atlanta. Yn 1870, he was appointed rear- 
admiral in the U. S. navy. 

Rotney GEORGE BrRYDGES, LORD, (rod'ne,) a distin- 
- ey itn lish admiral, B. at Walton-on-Thames, in 

; D. 

Rodolph (or Rudolph) or Harspuno, (ro'dólf,) 
tounder of the Austrian monarchy, was son of Albert 
IV., Count of Hapsburg in Switzerland, and was n. in 
1218. Early in life he served under Frederick II. in 
Italy, and aided Ottocar of Bohemia in his expedition 
against the Prussian infidels in 1255. In 1273 he was 
elected and crowned Emperor of Germany at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He characterized his reign by making vari- 
ous reforms in the system of govt., and by repressing 
the power of the disaffected nobles, D. 1291. — R. II., 
B. 1552, s. his father, Maximilian IL, in 1576. He op- 
posed the Reformation, and lost the kingdom of Hun- 
purs Bohemia by the revolt of his brother Mathias. 

Rodosto, (ro-dós'to,) a town of Turkey in Burópe, eya- 
let Roumania, near the Sea of Marmora. Pop. 18,000. 

Roe, (ro.) [A.8.] (Zoöl.) The female of any cervine 
species. — The seed or spawn of fishes. 


Roebling, Joun A., (rōb'ling,) an American civil en- | Rollo, (ró/lo,) a Norw 


gineer, p. in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 1806. He emigrated 
to the U. States in 1831, and in course of years became 
the designer and constructor of many great public 
works; among them the Canal Aqueduct across the 
ausgaang River at Pittsburg, the Monongahela Sus- 
penon ridge, at the same place, the Suspension 

at Niagara, the Ohio Bridge at Cincinnati, &c. 
D. 1870, having just before projected the bridge over the 
East River, to connect the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, completed by his son and opened to travel in 1583. 

Roatgen, WinHELM Coxran, the discoverer of the 
“X Rays," is of Dutch origin, and was torn in 1850. 
He began his university studies in Zurich, and from 
there followed Professor Kundt to Wurzburg, and 
afterward to Strasburg, in whose university he acted 
us Kundt's assistant in 1878. I: 1875 he became pro- 
fessor of physics und mathematics at the Agricultural 
Academy in Wiirtemberg, in 1876 he returned to Stras- 
burg, in 1879 bessme professor at Giessen, ard since 
1848 has held a professorship at Wurzburg University. 
He has written several worss on scientific sul jects, and 
of late years has sturlied the effects of electricity when 
passed through various ga-ea, also the absorption of 
heat rays by steun and gases. lis discovery of the 
rays which he has named ** X rays” came by chance 
when he waz exper menting with vacuum tubes. Ie 
studied them thoroughly, however, before making his 
discovery public. Sce X Rays. 

Rogers, Sanuen (7ü//rz), an English poet, n. in Lon 
don, 1103; D. 1855. His principal works are Pleasures 
of Memory: Human Life; and Italy. 

Rohan, Louis RÉNÉ EpoUARD, CARDINAL PRINCE DF, 
‘ro-6n’), B. itt Puris,1734, after serving as Ambassador to 
Vienna in 1772, became n cardinal in 1778. He patron- 
ized Cagliostro, and underwent a trial and acquittal 
e hi- comport in ir P aae of the 

0! ecklace. D. 

Rolan s (ro'länd.) [It. Orlundo.| A fa- 
mous hero, whose exploits are recorded 
in many of the romances of chivalry, 
such as the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
the Roland Amoureux of Ricardo, and the 
Chanson of Roland. He wasone of the pal- 
adins, and supposed nephew, of Charle- 
magne, which monarch he accompanied 
on his expedition into Spain. Returning 
thence, he fell in the battle of Ronces- 
valles in 778. 

Roll, (ro) (Fr. role.) (Arch.) A round 
moulding much used in Gothic architec- 
ture. It is also modified by the introduc- 
tion of a fillet, and is then called the roll- 
and-fillet moulding. — ( Mil.) Long-roll is 
a sustained roll beaten on the drums, by 
way of signal for the troops to form into 
line when about to face the enemy.— Roll- 
call, signifies the calling over the names 
of the men who constitute any part of a 
military force. 

Boller, (rdl/lir.) [From roll.] (Surg.) A long and broad 
bandage, usually of linen cloth, to be rolled round any 
jerr of the voar (New) A piece of wood, iron, brass, 

., Of a cylindrical form, u in the construction of 
several machines, both in husbandry and the arts. — 
Typog.) Among printers, a wooden cylinder coated with 
& composition of molasses and glne, and revolving upon 
an iron rod intersecting its centre; it is used for inking 
the form of type prior to taking an impression. —( Nuut.) 
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A name given by seamen to waves of unusually large 
size that set in along a coast without being formed by 
the action of the wind. — Zor) The Coracias garrula, 
an European bird of the Crow amily. 

Rollin, CHARLES, (ro-lahw,) a Frenc historian B. in 
Paris, 1661, became prof. of eloquence at the College of 
France in 1688 ; D. 1741, His Ancient History (12 vols., 
1730-8) is a work that has passed through many edi- 
tions, and enjoyed much popularity. 

Rolling, (rolling. (From Eng. roll] (Naut.) Tho 
oscillation or partial revolution effected by the action 
of the waves round the centre of gravity of a ship; it 
is experienced least when the centre of gravity coin- 
cides most closely with the load-water-line.— R. Fire. 
(Mil. A discharge of musketry, kept up in rapid suc- 
cession by troops formed in line. —42.- Mill. ( Metall.) A 
machine for working metals into plates, or bars which 
are wanted of an even thickness. These mills are 
chiefly employed in drawing out iron bars after they 
have been manufactured into bar-iron by the forge- 
hammer.—R.-Press. (Mech.) An engine consisting of 
two or more rollers or cylinders, used in calendering 
and waving cloth, taking impressions from steel- or 
copper-plate engravings, &c., &c. 

ian sea-rover, B. abt. 860, made a 
descent into Normandy, which was ceded to him by 
Charles le Simple in 911. Rollo embraced the Christian 
religion, married the daughter of the French king, 
assumed the title of Duke of Normandy, and was the 
ancestor of William the Conqueror. D. abt. 925. 

Romagna, (The,) (ro-»mahn'yah,) a division of Cen- 
tral Italy, formerly included in the Papal legations of 
Ravenna, Forli, Mo ery and Ferrara. 

Romaic, (ro-ma'ik.) (Philol. The language of the 
modern Greeks, who call themselves Romans, nn ap- 
pellation which has survived the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire of the East established at Constauti- 
nople. The language differs from the ancient Greek 
chiefly by the abbreviation of words, indifference to 
the old inflexions, and the infusion of foreign words 
and expressions. 

Roman, (ro’mdn.) [From L. Romanus.) Adjectively, 
that which pertains or has reference to Kome, or its in- 
habitants.—( Script.) A member of the Christian Church 
at Rome, to which St. Paul addressed an epistle; and 
which consisted of converts from Judaism and hea- 
thenism. — (Print) The upright printing-letters now 
in ordinary use, as distinguished from Italic charac- 
ters. — R. Candle. hnics. A firework in the 
form of a candle, which emits a series of bright stars 
in succession.—R. Cement. (Buüding.) A cement ob- 
tained by the calcination of argillaceous limestone con- 
taining silicate of alumina. The stone being burnt, the 
carbonic acid is expelled, and, when water is added, a 
hydrated silicate of lime and alumina is formed. 

Ro’man Architecture. Rome under the Empire 
was the capital of the world, and attracted artists from 
every country. The result was that the architecture 
of Rome became a mixed style. It was all imported, 
and partook of the character of the importers. Its 
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Fig. 566. — TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BASILICA OF MAXENTIUS. 
great interest is, that it isa mixture and amalgamation 


of all the ancient styles, and the starting-point for all 
the modern styles. R. A. differs considerably from the 
Grecian, both in general aspect and in the details; it 
also embraces two additional orders, the Tuscan and 
Composite, which were unknown to the Greeks. The 
monldings are rounder and often more prominent; the 
enrichments both in design and executlin ate bolder, 
and are frequently used in greater proftisiofi, While 
figures are comparatively seldom introduced; the eu- 
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tablatures in many cases are broken over the colunins; 
the pediments are steeper, and the shafts of the col- 
umns, instead of diminishing in a straight line from 
the base to the capital, are very often slightly curved. 
The arch also (Fig. 566), which appears to have been 
unknown to the Greeks, was brought into general use 
by the Romans, and greatly affected the character of 
their architecture; at its first introduction it was made 
subordinate to the columns and entablature, but it 
soon came to be regarded as a more important prin- 
ciple, and was adopted as one of the leading features: 
many late R. buildings have been vaulted. In general 
appearance R. A. is less chaste and simple than the 
Grecian, but it is bolder, richer, and more imposing. 
Re'man €ath'olie Church. The name come 
monly given to that system of Christianity which, re- 
garding the Bishop of Rome, or Pope, as its spiritual 
head, maintains that the title of Catholic or Universal 
belongs exclusively to itself, and has for followers the 
great majority of the whole body of Christians, its last 
statistics presenting a total of about 200,000,000, against 
about 100,000,000 Protestants of all denon ‘nations, and 
80,000,000 belonging to the Eastern, or Greek, Church. 
lta history begins with the pastoral commission given 
after Christ's resurrection to the Apostle St. Peter, who, 
about the year 67, sealed his apostolic labors with mar- 
tyrdom in the sity of Rome, which event attached his 
office to that see. From that time down to the Reforma- 
tion, the history of the R. C. C. is, in fact, the history 
of Christianism. It has since passed through long and 
critical etrugglos, summed up in this work under the 
names by which they are known in history. The doc- 
trina] system of the X. C. C. may be best explained 
from her latest authentic creed, that commonly called 
of Pius V., drawn up as a summary of all the authori- 
tative teaching down to that time, including the de- 
crees of tho Council of Trent, and which is as follows: 
“T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heuven and earth, of all things visible and invisible, 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, born of the Father, before all ages; God of God; 
Light of Light; truo God of the true God; begotten, 
not made; consubstantial with the Father, by whom 
all things were made. Who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man. He was crucified also for us under Pontins Pi- 
late, suffered, and was buried. And the third day he 
rose again according to the Scriptures; ho ascended 
into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 
&nd shall come again with glory to judge the living 
and the dead; of whose kingdom there shall be no ond. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, 
who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who, 
together with the Father and the Son, is adored und 
glorified; who spoke by the prophets, And in one 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. I confess one 
baptism for the remission of sins; and I look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
come. Amen. I most steadfastly admit and embrace 
the apostolicul and ecclesiastical traditions, and allother 
observances aud constitutions of the same Church. I 
also admit the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the Church hath held and doth 
hold ; to whom it belongeth to judge of the true sense 
und interpretation of the Scriptures; neither will I ever 
take and interpret them otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. I also profess 
that thereare truly and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, instituted by Jesus Chriat, our Lord, aud 
necessary for the salvation of mankiod, though not all 
for every one: to wit — Baptism, Confirmation, the Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and Matri- 
mony; and that they confer grace; and that of these, 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Order cannot be repeated 
without sacrilege. I also receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of tho Catholic Chureli, used 
in the solemn administration of the aforesaid encra- 
ments, I embrace and receive all and every one of the 
things which have been deflned and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent concerning original sin and justi- 
fication. I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice 
for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist there is truly, really, and 
substantially the Body and Blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; aud that 
there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body, und of the whole substance of the 
wine into the Blood; which conversion the Catholic 
Church calleth Transnbstantiation, I also confess that 
under either kind alone Christ is received whole and 
entire and a true sucrameout. J constantly hold that 
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there isa Purgatory, and that the souls therein detained 
are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. Likewise, 
that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be 
honored and invocated, and that they offer prayers to 
God for us, and that their relics are to be held in vener- 
ation. I most firmly assert that the Images of Christ, 
of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other 
saints, ought to be had and retained. and that due honor 
and veneration are to be given them. I alsoaffirm that 
the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
Shurch. and that the use of them is most wholesome to 
Christian people. I acknowledge the holy Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church for the mother and mistress 
of all churches ; and [ promise true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, successor of 8t. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. I likewise un- 
doubtingly receive and profess all other things deliv- 
ered, defined, and declared, particularly by the holy 
Council of Tront; and I condenin, reject, and anathe- 
matize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
which the Church hath condemned, rejected, and anath- 
ematized. Ido at this present freely profess, and sin- 
cerely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which no one 
can bo saved ; end Ï promise most constantly to retain 
and confess the same entire and inviolate, by God's as- 
sistance, to the end of my life.” In addition to these 
articles, the X. C. C. has, since the compilation of the 
creed of Pius V. defined certain further articles in 
the controversy of grace, and still more recently those 
of the Jmmaci:late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Infollibility of the Pope. The R. C. C. has in 
the United States, iu tho year 1889, 1 cardinal, 13 arch- 
bishops, "71 bistiops, 7,996 priests, 7,424 churches, 124 
semiuaries and colleges, 3,024 parish schools, 519 hos- 
pitals, orphans zesand asylums, and a total membership 
of 7,855,294. See CARDINAL, CONCLAVE, POPE, COUNCIL, 
Monacuism, &c. i 

Romance, (ro-idns".) [Fr. roman ; L. Lat.romancium.} 
(Lit. See NovuL.—( Mus.) A small piece of vocal or 
instrumental music, of a ballad-like character: —it is 
often written as romanza. —( Philol.) The name given 
to those modern languages which derive from the anc. 
Roman or Latin. They are six in number, being the 
languages of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Roumania, 
and the Swiss Grisons. They are all corrupt or modi- 
fied forins of Latin, mingled with many words of the 
anc. dialects of the country. 

Romanene, (ro-mán-ey.) (Philol) The language 
spoken by the Wallachs, or people of Roumania. 

Romanesque, (0-miin-dsk’.) (Fr. (Arch.) See Ar- 
OHITECTURE. — ( Painting.) A term often applied to any 
head and imaginary represeutation of animals and 
oliage. 

Romanic, (ro-md»'ik.) (Philo) Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to that class of dialects or languages 
which deduce their origin frum the Old Roman. e 
Romance. 

Ro’man Law. Seo Civi, Law. 

Romanoff, (i0-mah'nc,) RoMAxov, or RoMANOW, the 
surname of the reigning imperial dynasty of Russia, 
founded by Mictiakt. FroponoviTCH, son of the Metro- 
politan of Rostov, who was elected Czar in 1613, in bis 
16th year, and Dp. 1615, The dynasty of R. became ex- 
tinct in 1732, in the person of the Empress Elizabeth, 
who was succeeded by her nephew, Peter IIL, the 
founder of the J'omano[j-Oldenburg or Romanoff- Hol- 
stein- Gottorp dynasty. 

Romans, (Epistie to the.) (Script) One of the 
books of the New Testament, written by the Apostle 
Paul abt, A, p. 58, and addressed to the Christian Church 
at Rome. 

Romansch, (roandzsh') (Philol.) The dialect spoken 
by the inhabitants of the Swiss canton of the Grisons. 
Romanticism, (ro-min'te-sizm.) [Fr. romantisme.) 

(Lit.) A term introduced within the last thirty years 
to denote the style followed by the novelists of the 
modern French school, viz.: — Balzac, Sue, Victor Hugo, 

George Sand, the two Dumases, &c. 

Romanus, (ro-m«nás,)) the nume of several Byzan- 
tine emperors; the most prominent of them having 
been R. IV. (DIoGENES), who s. to the throne by marry- 
Ing Eudoxia, the widow of Constantine Ducas, 1063, 
He gained successes over the Turks in Asia Minor, and 
was deposed and put to death hy Michael VIL. in 1072, 

Roma'nus. a pope, s. Stephen VI., 898, and D. in the 
following yeur. 

Romanzoff, (ryoo-mahn'tsof.) or Romanzow, the 
tronymic of a noble Russian house, of which the most 
noteworthy members were: 1. PETER ALEXANDROVITCH, 
Count, s. 1725; D. 1796. He defeated the Turks in a 
great battle on the Kagool in 1770, and concluded the 
great treaty of Koutchouk - Kainardjii. 2. NicHOLAs, 
aon of the preceding, B. 1754, became minister of foreign 
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affairs in 1807, and gave a liberal patronage to science 
and literature. D. 1326. 

Home, (róm.) [L. aud It. Roma.) A famous city of Eu- 
rope, in Central Italy, renowned as having been the 
cap. of the greatest empire of antiquity, and, in more 
modern times, the metropolis of Christendom, stands 
upon both banks of the Tiber, 115 m. N.E. of Naples, 
in N. Lat. 419 53’ 52", E. Lon. 129 28’ 40", Built upon 
seven hilla (those of the Cupitdine, the Pulutine, the 
Quirinal, the Aventine, the Hsquiline, and the Calian), 
the walls which enclose it embrace a circuit of abt. 16 
m. The present city presents itself under three dis- 
tinctive aspects, — those of ancient R., mediæval (or 
ecclesiastical) R., and modern A.,— each having their 
own characteristic features. Ancient R. is, us its name 
imports, that division which is richest in archaeological 
remains, eontaining the Coliseum, Pantheon, arches of 
Titus and Constantine, Baths of Titus, Diocletian, &c., 
and the Pillar of Trajan. The second division embraces 
within its limits the papal palaces of the Vatican, the 
Lateran, and the Quirinal, the castle of Sant’ Angelo; 
while modern R. presents the most magnificent church 
in the world — that of St. Peter's. Of the 351 churches 
found in R. at the present, many are of high antiquity, 
and of considerable pretensions to architectural beauty, 
with their interiors richly adorned with pictures and 
other works of art. The palaces of the Roman nobility 
are fine buildings, the most noticeable baing those be- 
ionging to the Borghese, Doria, Ruspoli, Orsini, and 
Farnese families. The Corso is the principal public 
promenade; and the Piazza di Popolo the finest street. 

he squares are small, but many, and very generally 
embellished with fountains, obelisks, &c. The Uni- 
versity, founded in 1244, and the College of the Propa- 
ganda, are the chief of the many educational institu- 
tions which belong to R. 1t possesses several literary 
associations, and boasts the great libraries of the Vati- 
can, and the Alexandrine, besides the Collegio Romano 
with its fine museum of antiquities and cabinet of 
natural history.— Founded by Romulus, 753 B. 0., R. was 
governed during a period of 245 years by seven kings 
in succession ; a line which terminated with Tarquinius 
Superbus. From 509 to 31 B.c., it next became a re- 
pulis, ruled by two annually elected consuls, with a 
ew short interruptions, as during the supremacy of 
the Decemviri, several dictators, and two trium virates. 
After this, a line of emperors, some 60 in number, suc- 
ceeded, and governed for a term of 506 years, or till 476 
A. D., the destinies of the world. During this time, R. 
had gradually extended its sway over Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Gaul, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the northern 
coasts of Africa. Augustus changed its govt. into an 
autocracy, and was, in fact, the first emperor. When 
Constantine the Great founded Constantinople, R. was 
shorn of its peculiar glory; but it was not utterly ex- 
tinguished till the overthrow of the W. division of the 
empire by Odoacer, in 476 4. D. Once only (if we may 
trust its historians) during the republican govt. of the 
city, in 390 s. C., it fell into the hands of an enemy, 
being taken by Brennus and the Gauls. And not till 
410 a. D. (800 years afterward) was it again captured; 
the Goths under Alaric succeeding in a third attempt. 
Genseric, the king of the Vandals, took R. in 455 A. D.; 
and Ricimer, the patrician, carried it by storm in 472 
A.D. In its most prosperous period during the reign 
of Augustus, and for a short time afterward, it has been 
computed that the population amounted toabt. 2,000,000, 
Among the most celebrated public buildings and struc- 
tures, which adorned R. under the empire, may be 
enumerated the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the several 
Baths of Diocletian, Titus, and Antonine, the temples 
on the Capitol and near the Forum and the Sacred 
Way, the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, the Quiri- 
nal and Flaminian Circuses, the Aqueducts by which 
the city was supplied with water for culinary uses, and 
the triumphal arches of Titus and Constantine, and the 
columns of Trajan and Aurelius; to which should be 
added the commencements of those wonderful ronds, 
known as the Appian, the Flaminian, &c., which were 
carried from the metropolis to the farthest boundaries 
of the empire; and the huge sewers under the older 
portions of the city, which have been attributed to its 
earliest inhabitants. The division by Constantine of 
the empire into the Eastern and Western led to its sub- 
sequent extinction. In the 8th cent., it was ceded to 
the Popes, and thenceforward became the spiritual 
centre of the civilized world. In 1527 it was taken and 
sacked by the Constable de Bourbon, and in 1809 was 
occupied by the French. In 1848, a revolt broke out 
against the Pope, which compelled him to seek French 
protection, after a republican form of govt. had been 
substituted under the leadership of Mazzini and others. 
French arms, however, soon rostgred the old atate of 
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things, and Napoleoa III. kept a garrison within the 
city for the papal protection till Sept., 1870. After ita 
withdrawal, £. was occupied by the national troops, 
and was declared, in 1871, capital of the reconstitute 
kingdom of Italy. Pop. (1889) 285,625. 

Rome, in Georgia, a prosperous city, C. of Floyd co., 
170 miles N.W. of Milledgeville.—In New Fork, a town 
of active trade, semi-capital of Oneida county, 14 miles 
N.W. of Utica, on the sito of the old Fort Stanwix. 


Romulus, (róm'u liis,) the legendary founder of Rome. 
According to the generally received story, he and his 
brother Remus were the twin children of Rhea Sylvia, 
by the god Mars; aud they with their mother being 
thrown into the Tiber, the boys were rescued and 
nursed by a she-wolf. When they determined to build 
the city, disputes arose respecting the right to name it, 
and Remus was killed. The new city was peopled by 
outlaws, who obtained wives by the * Rape of the 
Sabines.” R. was a successful warrior, and finally was 
taken up to heaven and placed among the gods by the 
name of Quirinus. 

Ronda, (ró»'dah,) à manuf. town of Spain, p. Grana 
on the Guadiaro, 40 m. N.W. of Malaga. Pop. 19,334. 
Rondache, (rin-dàsh'.) (Archwol.) Formerly, a round 
buckler carried 
by foot-soldiers 
to defend tho 
upper part of 
their person. It 
had & perfora- 
tion in the up- 

r part for the 
arer to see 
through, and 
one at the side 


point of his 
sword. Rondel 
was a small cir- 
cular shield of 
the l4th cent. 
Fig. 567 repre- 
sents one, 2 feet 
in circumfer- 
ence copied 
from the Painted Chamber, Westminster, England. 

Rond Bosse, (rdn-bds’.) [Fr.] (Fine Arts.) A term 
denoting sculptured figures represented in full form, as 
opposed to those which are in relief, or attached more 
or less to a plane or base. 

Rondeau, (rdn‘do.) (Fr.] (Pros. In French poetry, 
a composition of 13 verses; of which 8 have masculine 
and 5 feminine rhymes, or vice versa. The first two or 
three words of the first verse serve as the burden, and 
recur in that shape after the 8th and 13th verses. 

Rondo, (rón'do. [Ita round.) (Sometimes written 
teo A form of composition either vocal or in- 
strumental, and usually serving as the closing move- 
ment of a sonata or symphony. It generally consists 
of three strains; the firstof which closes in the original 
key; while each of the others ia so constructed as to 
reconduct the ear in an easy and natural manner tothe 
first strain. 

Rondout, (rón'doot,) in New York,a town of Kingston 
twp., Ulster co., abt. 190 m. N. of New York city. Pop. 


10,114. 

Rood, [A.8. rode.] (Arch, dv.) A name formerly given 
to the effigy of Christ on the cross, exhibited in Ro- 
man Catholic churches: — otherwise termed the holy 
rood. —(Camb.) The fourth division of an acre, being 
40 poles or square yards. 

Roof, (roof.) (From A. 8. hrof.] (Arch.) The timber or 
iron framework which sustains the slates, tiles, lead, 
&c., that form the coverings of the tops of buildings. 
The elevation of a roof depends on the climate; the 
more northern the country the greater its pitch should 
be. In its simplest form a R. consists simply of two 
rafters, whose lateral thrust against the walls on which 
they rest is counteracted by tying them together with 
a collar, placed some way up the lengths; and if neceg- 
sary, by a tiz-beam placed at their feet. Beyond cer- 
tain lengths it is clear that the tie-beam itself will have 
a tendency to become depressed in the middle; it must 
then be suspended at its centre, from the junctions of 
the rafters, by a king-post. If the rafters are lon 
they also have a tendency to sink in the middle; whi 
must be prevented by struts, or oblique pieces, abutting 
against the sides of the lower extremity of the king- 

t. The whole now would form a frame called a truas, 
motn the upper ends of the rafters, instead of 
abutting againet each other, abut against the anda o! à 
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horizontal piece, called a collar, which is placed between Mokqaal, (rirPeaht) (Zot, 
them to keep them apart. Instead of the king-post | Rosa, (ro'zah.) [ 


there are then two vertical pieces, called queen-posts, 
which hang from the extremities of this collar, and 
support, at their lower ends, struts tending in various 
directions, for the sustentation of various points, Pur- 
lins are strong pieces placed across the principal rafters 
to steady them, and to support the common ers, 
which are fixed at the ordinary small distances apart. 





Fig. 568. — HAMMER-BEAM ROOF. 


A, Hammer-beam, 
B B, Pendant-post. 
C, Hammer-brace. 
D D, Rafter. 


E, Collar. 

F, Ridc-post. 

G, Collar: brace, 

H, Upper Collar. 

Some R. are very complicated and ingeniously de- 
signed; but the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be easily comprehended from the 
foregoing. The Hammer-beam roof (Fig. 568) contains 
most of the peculiarities of structure which distinguish 
the medieval from the modern roofs, 

Rook, (rook.) [A. S. hroc.] (Zoöl.) See Cornvinz.— 
[From It. rocca.) (Games) In Chess, a castle ; belig 
one of the four pieces played on the corner squares o 
the board. 

Roop, (roop,) in Nevada, a N.W. co., bordering on Ore- 
gon and California; area, 3,000 sq. m. It contains the 
celebrated Pyramid Lake. 

Koosn Oil, ones) or Roosa-crass Om. ( Pharm.) 
A rose-scented oil distilled from the leaves of Andropo- 
gon calumus aromaticus. 

ster, (rooztür. [From Eng. roost.) (Zoól) An 
American term applied to the cock, or male of the 
common domestic fowl. 

Root, (root.) [Goth. rot.) (Bot.) Same as Ranrx, q. v. 
—(Etymol.) A radix, radical, or primary form of 
speech ; they are uf two kinds, R. demonstrative (prop- 
erly pronouns), and R. predicative, the latter including 
all words which express some material or sensible idoa. 
—(Mus.) The fundamental note of any chord.— 
(Arith.) A number or quantity which, multiplied by 
itself a stated number of times, is equal to a given nuni- 
ber, or, in other words, produces a higher power, 

pod decet pa (-krópz.) (Agric.) Crops of such escu- 
lent or edible roots as beets, turnips, carrots, &c.; being 
those which grow in single tubers. 

Koot'-stoek, (-40k.) (Bot) Same as Rutzome, q. v. 

Rope, (rop.) [From A.S. rap.) (Manuf.) A large kind 
of cordage, formed by the twisting of several strands 
of hempen yarn together. The smallest sort of A. is 
called cord, and the larger kinds cable. Large ropes are 
distinguished into two main classes — the cable-lnid and 
hawser-laid. The former are composed of nine strands, 
while the latter consist only of tùree. R. of from 1 to 
214 inches in circumference are usually hawser-laid ; 
those from 3 to 10 inches are either hawser or cable- 
laid; but when more than 10 inches, they are always 
cable-laid, R. is either white or tarred ; the first being 
the most serviceable when not exposed to moisture ; 
the second, vice rersd, — Wire- R., of both iron and steel, 
has, in recent times, come to be largely employed in 
setting np ene standing-rigging of ships. 

Roque, (St.,) (rdk,) or RocH, B. at Montpellier, France, 
in 1295, gained great reputation by his devotion to those 
who suffered from the plague at Piacenza, Italy, at 
which city he rested on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Rome. D. 1327, and received canonization. 

ues, (Los.) (loz roke,) [8p., “The Rocks,”] a clus- 
ter of islands lying off the coast of Venezuela, in the 
Caribbean Sea; N. Lat. 11? 57 40", W. Lon. 67° W. 
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.] (Bot. rge gen. of plan 

Rosacex, nguished by the following characters : — 
Leaves with stipules attached to the leaf-stalk ; 
five; stamens and styles numerous; seeds (achenes) 
numerous, enclosed within but not adbering to the 
fleshy culyx-tube, 
which is coutract- 
ed at the orifice, 
Throughout the 
civilized world 
undisputed pre- 
cedence among 
flowers has been 
conceded to the 
Rose in all ages 
and by universal 
consent. In the 
sacred — writings, 
by classical au- 
thors, by the po- 
ets of all coun- 
tries, this Queen 
of Flowers is the 
epitome of beauty 
and fragrance, the emblem of refined sensual éhjoy 
ment. A bare enumeration of the groups in which cul. 
tivated roses are arranged by growers would occupy 
too much of our space; but the reader may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the number of wild species de- 
scribed by botanists exceeds two hundred, to which 
may be added at least as many more sub-species or vari- 
eties; while the list of garden varieties, mostly with 
double flowers, numbers thousands, and is evéry year 
receiving fresh additions. Rosa Canina, with its Vari- 
eties, is the Dog-Rose of our hedges, and the Eglantine 
of the French. 

Ro’'sa, SALVATOR, a celebrated Italian painter, B. near 
Naples, in 1615, after studying his art at Rome, took 
part in the revolt of Masaniello at Naples in 1647. Es- 
caping to Florence he there received the patronage of 
the Grand-Duke, and painted many of his finest pic- 
tures. D.at Rome, 1673, AK. excelled as a master of 
the sombre and the sloomily | Cite oe in landscápe. 
He also produced battle- and history-pleces, one of the 
latter, The Conspiracy of Catiline, being considered his 
nblest performance, 

Rosaceve, (roza'se-e) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Rosales, including a large number of genera and species, 
chiefly abundant in temperate regions. They ate lierbs 
or shrubs, very rarely trees, with alternate often divided 
leaves accompanied by stipules, and flowers almost 
always terminal, solitary or in cymes or panicles; and are 
distinguished from the above-mentioned smaller orders 
by their carpels, which when ripe become achenes, or 
rarely berries, follicles, or capsules, The typical gen. 
is Rosa, q. v. 

Rosaceous, (ro-za'shus.) (Bot.) Having the same ar- 
rangement as the petals of a single rose. 





Fig. 569, — CHINA ROSE. 


Rosales, (ro-za'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Perigynous Exogens, characterized motiodi- 


chlamydeous flowers, distinct carpels, sutural placenta, 
definite seeds, corolla, if present, polypetalous, and an 
amygdaloid embryo, with little or no albumen, 

Rosenniline, (rüz-dn'e-lin.) (Chem.) See ANILINE. 

Rosario, (ro-za’re-o,) a city, C. of the Argentine Con- 
federation, on the Parafia, 190 m. N.W. of Buenos Ayres. 
It was founded by the Spaniards in 1730, and iti 1858 
became the seat of the federal govt. Pop. 1 L 

Rosary, (ro'za-re.) [From L. rosarium, à eo 
(Eccl.) In the Rom. Catholic Church, a string of béads, 
or a chaplet consisting of 5 or 15 decades of Teada. It 
is used for counting the Ave Marius, or prayers addressed 
W the Virgin Mary ; one oster, or Lord's Prayer, 

wing said for every 10 Ave Marias. The Festival oh the 
R. is celebrated on the first Sunday in Oct. 

Rosas, Juxx MANUEL ORTIZ DE, (ro'sahs,) n. in Buenos 
Ayres, 1793, became a partisan leader of the Federals, 
nud in 1829 became governor of Buenos Ayres, and in 
1835, Dictator of the Argentine Confederation. „Duri 
his tenure of office, the French and English fl&ets bom- 
barded Monte Video, a step provoked by the ag ive 
spirit of R. In 1850, a successful revolt placed Urquiza 
in power,and the latter, after decisively defeating R. 
in battle, 1852, compelled him to seek refuge in Éng- 
land, in which country lie has since resided, 

Roscoe, WILLIAM, e) an English historian, $. at 
Liverpool, 1758; D. 1881. His Life af Lorenzo dé Meitici 
(1796), and Life and Pontificate of X., ate works of 
high reputation, and have exhausted many editions. 

Roscius, QUINTUS, (rüsh'yüs,) a famous 
dian, who p. abt. 60 B. c, Cicero made a great oration 
in defending him in a suit at civil law; and he amassed 
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& large fortune by his professional talents, besides re- 
ceiving a pension from the state, 

mmon, (rós-kóm'miün,) an inland co. of Ireland, 
p. Connaught, b. N. by Sligo and Leitrim; area, 909 sq. 
m.; 0. Roseommon. Pop. 141,246. 

Rose, (ri) [A. 8.) (Bot.) See Rosa.—(Naut.) The 
card of the sea-compass.—(Arch.) The chiselled figure 
of a rose in the centre of each face of the abacus in the 
Corinthian capital. Also, an ornament of the caissons 
in the soffits of ceilings, &c. — Wars of the Roses. (Eng. 
Flist.) The civil wars which desolated England durin 
the gu. part of the 16th cent. They arose out o 
the rival claims to the throne by the respective houses 
of York and Lancaster, both descended from Edward 
III. These wars, which extended over a period, alto- 
gether, of more than 80 years, termingted in the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, 1485, when the Earl of Rich- 
mond (afterward Henry VII.), the victor in that fight, 
ascended the throne, uniting in his oie parson the 
title of both houses. The name originated from the 
fact of the rose being assumed as a distinguishing 

by both sides; the Yorkists wearing a whtle rose, 
and the Lancastrians a red one. 

Rose-npple. (Bot. Bee EUGENIA. 

Rose-bay. (Bot) See EPILOBIUM. 

Rose-bay-tree. (Bot) See NERIUM. 

Rose’-chafer, (-cháf'ür.) (Zojl.) See SCARABAIDAF. 

Rosecrans, WILLIAM STARK, (7Oz krdnz,) an American 

ral, 8. in Ohio, 1819, graduated at West Point in 
842, After some experience as an army engineer, he 
was appointed brig.-general, and given a command in 
W. Virginia. In 1862, while at the head of the army 
of the Mississippi, he defeated the Confederates under 
Gens. Price and Van Dorn at Corinth, Oct. 4; and, on 
Jan. 2d, 1863, achieved a victory over Gen. Bragg at 
Stone River, near Murfreesboro’. After occupying Chat- 
tanooga, R. was attacked and defeated by Bragg at 
Chickamauga, on Sept, 20th. Relieved of his command 
shortly afterward, he was given the command of the 
Missouri dist. in 1864, and in 1868 served for a short 
time as U. 8. minister to Mexico. 

Rosebery, Earr or (Arehibald Philip Primrose), an 
eminent English statesman, b. May 7, 1847, in London, 
of Scottish descent ; educated at Eton and Oxford; 
after 1871 began to attain prominence in the House of 
Lords as a Radical member, and to gain reputation as 
a political and public speaker. In 1878 he was made 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, and in 1850 
of that of Edinburgh. He became a memLer of the 
Gladstone Cabinet in J881 ; in 1886, and again in 1892, 
was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; in 
1888 becamo Chairman of the London County Council ; 
and in 1894, on the retirement from office of Gladstone, 
succeeded him as Prime Minister of Great Britain. On 
the defeat of the Radical party in the election of 1895, 
he retired from gico Succeeded by Lord Salisbury. 

Rosetta, (ro-z2ttah,) [Ar. Risnin,] a seaport of Egypt 
near the embouchure of the W. mouth of the Nile, 36 
m. E.N.E. of Alexandria, Pop. 25,000. 

Roset'ta-wood. (Com.) An East Indian wood of a 
close and hard grain, beautifully veined, and of a red- 
dish-orange color. It is imported in logs of from 9 to 
14 inches in diameter, and is much used by cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers, &c. 

Rose’-water, (-waw'lir.) (Pharm. A perfumed 
water obtained by the distillation of rose-leaves. 

Rose-window. (Arch? See CATHARINE (Sr.). 

Rosewood, (rózwiüd.) (Bot.) A valuable South Amer- 
ican timber, produced by several species of Dalbergia. 
That most esteemed, obtained from Rio Janeiro, is said 
to be chiefly produced by D. nigra ; but inferior sorts 
are probably yielded by Macharium firmum, incorrupti- 
bile, and legale—trees which bear the name of Jacaranda 
in Brazil; and it is also attributed by Lindley to spe- 
cles of Triptolemea. 

Rosicrucians, (róz-i-kroo'shdns.) [From L. rosa, a 
rose, and cruz, erucís, a cross.) ( los.) A name as- 
sumed by a sect of visionary philosophers whose exist- 
ence first became known in Germany about the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., as is supposed. They derived 
their distinctive lation from the device they bore 
(the same as that of Luther), viz., a rose issuing out 
‘of a cross. Some accounts have it, that they took it 
from one Christian Rosenkreuz y Cross), a Ger- 
man noble, who, after his return from the East in the 
14th cent., founded a society of adepts for the study of 
the occult sciences. The R. made pretensions to a 
univyersal knowledge of science, and to be masters of 
many im t secreta, particularly that of the so- 
called £ Stone. Their origin and designs 
have been the subject of much discussion. 


Resin, (rósin, mmon ort! hy of R. q.v. 
Rosmarinus, (rOrmár nds. d b. pe lev: 
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and marinus, marine.) (Bot.) A genus of plants, 0. 
Lamiacex, consisting of but one species, the common 
Rosemary, R. officinalis, a bush, native of the south of 
Europe and Asia Minor, having narrow, stalkless, gray- 
ish leaves, the edges of which are rolled round on to 
the under-surface; and flowers with a purplish, two- 
lipped calyx, a white or pale-blue corolla, from which 
rotrude two stamens only, each stamen having a 
oothed filament and a two-celled anther. Owing to its 
agreeable fragrance, rosemary has been used from time 
immemorial. It was anciently employed in making 
garlands, and was considered useful in relieving head- 
ache, and in rimuatag the flagging mental powers; 
whence it was called Herb of pied and Repentance. 
Thus in Hamlet, Ophelia says— 
“There's rosemary, that's for remembrance ; " 


and in Romeo and Juliet allusion is made to the use of 


. rosemary as a token of remembrance at funerals — 


“Dry up your tears, and stick your ros 
On this fair corse." —Act iv. T. 4. meee 
This custom has not wholly disappeared, though the 
employment of rosemary in wedding-wreaths asa sym- 
bol of fidelity is now obsolete. Rosemary has slight 
eigenen properties, but is rarely used internally, lt 
is employed in the form of lotion and wash for the hair, 
and is useful jn cases of baldness. Its chief value, bow- 
ever, is as a perfume; it enters into the composition of 
Hungary Water, and other perfumes of a like nature. 

Ross, SR Jonx, (rdes,) an English Arctic explorer, B. in 
co. Wigtown, 1777, and a rear admiral in the English 
navy, commanded in 1818 the first expedition sent forth 
in quest of a N.W. Passage. After reaching Lancaster 
Sound, he returned home unsuccessful. In 1829, he led 
a second expedition, was imprisoned for four years in 
the seas of the Frozen Zone, and discoyered in 1831 
what he believed to be the Magnetic Pole. Rescued by 
a whaler, he and his companions arrived home in 18 
D. 1856. — His nephew, Sin James CLARE Ross, admiral, 
B. in London, 1800, accompanied his uncle in his first 
expedition to the Pole; and in 1839, was given the 
command of a» expedition sent in the interests of mag- 
netic science. He discovered Victoria Land, and, after 
an absence of four years, returned home. D, 1862. 

Ross, a N.W. co. of Scotland, b. E. by the Frith of Mo- 
ray. Area, 2,953 sq. m. Surface mountainous, with 
many lakes and rivers. C. Dingwall. Pop. (including 
Cromarty) 80,909. 

Ross, in Ohio, a S. co.; area, 730 square miles; Capital, 
Chillicothe. 

Rossbach, (rós'bàk,) a vill. of Prussian Saxony, 16 m. 
8. of Halle, in the neighborhood of which Frederick 
the Great gained àn important battle over the French 
and Imperialists, 1757. 

Rossi, PELLEGRINO Luiat Opoarno, Count, (rós'se,) an 
Italian orator and publicist, B. at Currara, 1787 ; assas- 
sinated at Rome, Sept., 1848. 

Rossini, GIoaccHIMo,(ròs-sé'ne,) the most distinguished 
cf Italian composers, was B. of humble parentage at 
Pesaro, in 1792, He early evinced great musical abili- 
tíes; and, after studying the works of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, produced in 1812 his first opera, L'Torganno Infe- 
lice. In the next year appeared Tancredi, a work which 
established his reputation, In 1815, he became musi- 
cal director of the San Caclo Theatre, Naples, where 
he brought out, in 1816, I! Barbiere di Seviglia, perha; 
the most popular of all his productions, In 1818, he 

ve tbe world his Mosé in Egitto; and from 1824 to 
$30, held the directorship of the Italinn Opera, l'aris, 
where, in 1829, he brought out the masterpiece of his 
enius — William Tell. Yn 1842, he produced his Stabat 
ater. Other of his popular operas which still retain 
their popularity are Otello, Semiramide, La Guzza Ladra, 
an eren D. at Paris, 1870. 

Ross, (New,) a borough and seaport of Ireland, co, 
Wexford, on a navigable river formed by the cenflu- 
ence of the Nore and Barrow, 12 m. N. of Waterford. 
Pop. 11,000, 

Roster, (róstür.) (A corrupt form of register.) (Mi.) 
Properly, the list of seniority, from which officers are 
named for duty in order of succession ; also, a list ex- 
hibiting the daily rotation of duty to be observed by 
officers in their relief of one another by turns, &c. 

Rostock, (róv'tók,) a seaport of N. Germany, in Meck- 
lenburg-Bchwerin, on the Warnow, near the Baltic, 40 
m. N.E. of Schwerin. Pop. 28,847. 

Rostolf, (rds’téf,) or Rostov, a town of Russia-In-Eu- 
rope. govt. Ekaterinoslav, 22 m. from the mouth of the 
Don, in the Seaof Azov. Pop. 10,000, . 

Rostral, (rd‘trdl.) [from L. rost a beak.] (Bot. 
and Conch.) Presenting a prominence like the beak of 
a bird. 


Rostrum, (róritrüm.) [L., a beak.) (Hom, Antiq.) The 
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prow or beak of a ship or galley. — The term R. was 

also applied, in the sense of metaphor, to the pulpit 

or orator's seat, in the Roman Forum; because deco- 
rated with the trophies of the beaks of vessels taken 
at Actium. Among the moderns, the name is applied, 
in a similar manner, to any elevated stand or platform 
rom which a speaker addresses his audience. 

t, (rót.) [From A.S. rotan.] A fatal disease incident 
to sheap, when exposed to wet seasons and moist pas- 
tures. It is characterized by loss of flesh, und flabby 

1 of the remainder; absence of liveliness ; livid color 
in th lips, tongue, &c. ; fetor of breath ; little and high- 
colored urine; irregularity of the bowels; and rotting 
of the wool. It is extremely difficult to prevent this 
distemper if the year prove very wet, especially in May 
and June. Salt marshes, and lands where broom grows, 
are the best places for the animals so affected. The 
livers of sheep dying of the #. are found to be in- 
fested with worms called flukes. —(Bot.) See Dry Rot, 
and POTATO-DIBEASE. 

Bota, (hk) [L., a wheel.] (Eccl) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, an ecclesiastical court, composed of 
twelve prelates, who take cognizance of all suits by 
appeal; and of all matters beneficiary and patrimonial. 

e R. constitutes one of the highest tribunals. 

Ro'tary Motion. (Mech.) See ROTATION. 

Rotate, (ro'tàt.) [From L. rota,a wheel.] (Bot.) Pre- 
senting the form of a wheel, as a corolla. 

Rotation, (-ta'shün.) Irem L. rotatio, a revolving.| 
(Geom.) The circumvolution of any surface round a 
fixed and immovable line, which is called the axis of its 
rotation, — (Mech.) (Otherwise called Rotary Motion. 
The act of turning or gyrating, like a wheel or soli 
body on its axis; as distinguished from the progressive 
motion of a body revolving round another body or a 
distant point, Thus, the daily turning of the earth on 
its axis is a rotation ; its annual course round the sun 
is a revolution, —R. of Mes ar (Agric.) That change in 
the locating of crops which is advantageous chiefly by 
allowing more of the substance which a certain crop 
has exhausted to be liberated from the soil before it is 
grown again. Asa general rule, it is advisable that a 
leguminous or root crop shonld succeed one of grain or 
pulse; cereals by legumes; tap-rooted or tuberous 
plants by fibrous-rooted plants, &c. 

Rotherham, (rótl'ür-dm,) a town of England, co. 
York, at the junction of the Don and Rother, 6 m. E.N.E. 
of Sheffield. Pop. 15,428. 

Rothesay, Seis or RoTHSAT, a seaport of Scotland, 
island and C. of co. Bute, 30 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. It 

ves the title of duke to the heir to the British crown. 


. 8,500. 

Rothschild, (rós'child.) The name of a famous firm 
of capitalists, whose monetary influence embraces the 
whole political and commercial world. This family, 
one of Jewish birth, was founded at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, by ANSELM MEYER R., B. 1743. At his death, in 
1812, he left an enormous fortune among his five sons, 
each of whom established himself as the representa- 
tive of the house in one of the great European capitals. 
The aggregate wealth of the X. has been computed at 
$4,000,000,000. 

Rotifera, (ro-life-rah,) or Rotatorta. [From L. rota, 
a wheel, and fero, I bear.] (Zoöl.) A tribe of minute 
and mainly microscopie animals, in which the organs of 
locomotion are merely cilia arranged around the head. 
They are generally placed among the /nfusoria, but by 
some among the Crustaceans, O. Entomostraca. 

Rotterdam, (rót'tür-dám,) an important commercial 
city of Holland, p. 8. Holland, at the confluence of 
the Meuse and Rotte, 35 m. 8.8.W. of Amsterdam. It 
is a well-built place, intersected by canals, and has 
extensive manufs. of tobacco, soap, leather, gin, sugar, 
&c., besides a large shipping-trade. KR. was taken by 
the Imperialists after a six months’ siege in 1489; cap- 
tured by stratagem by the Spaniards in 1572; and occu- 
pied by the French in 1796. Pop. 123,097. 

*otunda, (ro-ltin’dah,) or Rotundo. [From L. rotun- 
dua, round. (Areh) A name which characterizes any 
building which is ronnd both on the inside and ovt- 
ide, whatever may be the purpose for which it was 
erected; — but more particularly to n circular building 
at Rome, anciently called the Pantheon. 

Roubaix, (roota a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N.E. of Lille. It is largely interested in the 
fabrication of woollen and cotton goods. Pop. 65,09). 

Rouble, or Ruble, (robl.) (Camb.) A Russian sil- 
vor coin, current at 100 copecks, or abt. 74 cents Amer- 
can. 

Rouen, (roo'án(g,) a great city of France, C. of the 
dep. Beine-Inférieure, and, formerly, of the duchy and 
k of Normandy, on the Seine, 67 m. N.W. of Paris. 

tis rich in architectural remains of antiquity ; con- 
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tains some fine public buildings and noble institutious: 
and carries on extensive manufs. of piece-gocds, pot- 
tery, hardware, paper, sugar, &c. This city figured 
prominently in the old wars between France and Eug 
land. In 1418, it was taken by Henry V., and fifteen 
years afterwards it witnessed the death by fire of Joan 
of Arc. Pop. 100,670. 

Rouet, (roo'a. [Fr.] (Mil) A small solid wheel for- 
merly attached to the pan of a firelock, in order to ig 
nite its charge by the act of friction. 

Rouge, (roo. (Fr. red.) (Cosmetics. A red pow- 
der obtained from the Safflower. It is used by ladies 
for giving an artificial bloom to the cheeks, and is the 
only cosmetic applicable to this purpose that does nct 
permanently injure the complexion.— What is termed 
jewellers’ rouge, extensively used in the arts, is made by 
calcining protosulphate of iron until nothing is left 
but the anhydrous sesquioxide, which is afterwards 
passed throngh a high degree of levigntion. 

Rough-casting, (rZ/..) (Building.) A kind of 

plastering used as a covering for external walls, by 

ing thrown on the same roughly, instead of laid on 
with a trowel. It consists of mortar containing gravel, 
and sometimes even very small stones. 

Eeugh-strings, (-sfringz.) (qup) Pieces of rough 
timber fixed under the steps of a wooden staircase, to 
sustain it. 

Roulade, (roo-lahd') (Mus.) A kind of rippling of 
the notes in a musical composition, introduced by way 
of extempore embellishment. 

Roulers, (rool'air,) a manuf, town of Belgium, p. W. 
Flanders, on an affluent of the Lys, 26 m. S.W. of Ghent, 


. 11,500, 

Roulette, (roo-lét’.) [From Fr. rouler, to roll.] (Games.) 
A game of chance in which a small ball is made to re- 
volve at speed upon a circle divided into red and black 
spaces, and, as it stops on one or the other, the player 
wins or loses. — ( Math.) One of a series of curves traced 
by any point in the plane of a given lcurve when the 
latter rolls, without sliding, over another fixed curve. 
—(Engrav.) A small tool used in producing a series of 
dotted lines upon a plate. 

Rouma'‘nia. See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (THE.) 

Round, (rownd.) [L. rotundus, spherical.) (Mil) A 
volley of musketry. — (.PIl.) A visit of inspection paid by 
nn officer on guard to the various posts where sentries 
are placed. — ( Natt.) Sameas ROUND-TOP. — ( Mus.) A 
vocal composition, the unison of which resembles a 
Carcn, q. v. — R. Numbers. (Arith.) Those numbers 
which are entire, or which end in a cipher, and when 
divided by 10 leave no remainder; as 0, for instance. 
— R. Games, at cards, are those games in which each 
individual of the number plays on his own account; 
thus, Commerce, Loo, &c., are round games. — To round 
in. (Naut.) To haul in upon the weatker-braces. To 
round to, is to bring a ship's head to windward. 

Roundelay, (rocud'e-la.) [From O. Fr. roundelet.) 
(Mus.) A pastoral song, couched in a simple but lively 
strain. — ( Poet.) Same as RONDEAU, q. v. 

Round'-hand, (-hdnd.) (Callig.) A style of hand- 
writing characterized by roundness and distinct full- 
ness of the letters. 

Roundheads, (-hédz.) (Eng. Hist.) Bee CAVALIER, 

Round'-house. (Naut.) A cabin under the poop, in 
the after-part of a ship's quarter-deck. 

Round mete, (Enig ts of the.) See ARTHUR. 

Round'-top, (-(ép,) or Round. (Naut.) The platform 
ata ship's masthead. 

Round’-trade, (-(rdd.) (Com.) The name given to 
a species of barter in miscellaneous goods and commod- 
ities carried on between European traders and the na : 
tives of the 8.W. coast of Africa. 

Rousant, (rowz'int.) Ur arouse.) (Her. A bird 
charged upon the field is said to be rousant when rep- 
resented as if in the act of rising. 

Rousette. (Zotl.) See CHEIROPTERA. 

Rousseau, JrAN JAcquss, (roo-sd’,) an eminent French 
author, B. at Geneva, in 1712. Imperfectly educated, 
und deprived of parental care in early youth, he was 
placed apprentice with an engraver in his native city, 
from whose employ he fled in consequence of ill-treat- 
meut, and was received into the house of Madame de 
Warens, at Annecy. lle next went to Turin, where he 
abjured his religion and entered into the service of cer- 
tain noble persons, After this he became a clerk, and 
next a teacher; then returned to his protectress, Mad- 
ame de Warens, and stayed under her roof for sonie 
years. In 1743, he accompanied M. de Montaigu, the 

rench ambassador to Venice, as his secretary. Later, 

he gained other employments, and, in 1753, wrote a 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality among Men, in 
which he maintained opinions of ultra democracy. Im 
1754, he was readmit into the Protestant Church at 
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Geneva, and in 1760 brought out his celebrated work 
the Nourelle Héloise. Later appeared Du Contrat social 
ou Principes du Droit politique, and Emile, ou del’ Edu- 
cation, works whose speculative philosophy was of a 
cast which procured them public condemnation. Ex- 
filed from France, he repaired to England, where he re- 
mained about a year, and then returned to France. D. 
at Ermenonville, 1778. Four years after his death, his 
autebiographic Confessions were published, The works 
of R. are chiefly remarkable for their fascinating bril- 
liancy and sentimental enthusiasm. 

Rousseau, Lovett H., an American general, B. in Lin- 
coln co., Ky., 1818, practised law at Louisville, and 
after the outbreak of the Civil War, commanded a Na- 
tional brigade at the battle of Shiloh, 1862, and a divi- 
sion at that of Stone River, in the year following. In 
1865, he became a member of Congress; in 1867, was 
made brigadiorganeral in the regular army. D. at New 
Orleans, 1869. 

Benen (roo'vil,) a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 


Rovigno, (ro-vén'yo,) a seaport of the Austrian em- 
pire, p. Illyria, 39 m. 8.8.W. of Trieste. Pop. 10,000. 
Rovigo, (ro-ve'go,) a city of N. Italy, C. of a p. of samo 

name, 38 m. 8.W. of Venice. . 10,000. 

Roving-frame, (rov/ing-.) (C v-spinning.) A me- 
chanical apparatus for winding robes or slubson small 
bobbins for the creels of the spinning-machine. 

Rowan, (ro'dn) in Kentucky, a N.E. co. ; area, 375 84. 
m.; C. Morehead.—In N. Carolina, a W. central co.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. Salisbury. 

Rowing, (rong. [From row.] (Naut) The propul- 
sion of a boat by means of oars, in which the motive 
power is applied at the handle of the oar, and the weight 
of the boat is encountered at the rowlock. 

Rowloeks, (rol'üks) (Naut.) A kind of socket-ap- 
paratus attached to the sides of a boat to retain the 
grip of the oar at one stated point. 

Roxburgh, (roksbürg,) a S.E. co. of Scotland, sepa- 
rated from England on the S. by the Cheviot Hills. 
Area, 670 sq. m. C. Jedburgh. Pop. 53,965 


Roxbury, (róks'bür-e,) in lassachusetts, a former city 
of Norfolk co., now included within the incorporated 


limits of Boston. 

Royal, (roi’al.) [From 0. Fr. roy, a king. dos I 
A large-sized paper, commonly 20 X 25 inches. — ( PI.) 
Small sails extended just above the top-gallant sails, 
and used in ligh winds. —( Mil.) In England, the dis- 
tinctive appellation given to the first regiment of in- 
fantry of the line. — R. Academy of London, a corpora- 
tion instituted in 1768, for the advancement of the fine 
arts, especially painting, sculpture, and engraving. It 
is composed of 40 artists, called Royal Academicians, 
18 called Associate Royal Academicians, 6 associate en- 

travers, and several honorary members. — Royal blue. 
fir, bleu de Tok} (Paint.) A rich blue obtained from 
smalt, and employed in enamelling and portrait-paint- 
ing. It was first used in the royal porcelain manufac- 
tory at Sèvres, France. — R. Society, a society incorpo- 
rated by Charles II. of England, 1662-3, for the ad- 
vancement of science and the promotion of natural 
knowledge. 

Ruatan, (roo-ah'tahn,) an island in the Bay of Honduras, 
Central America, in N. Lat. 16° 24', W Lon. 86? 19'. 
Area, 240 sq. m. It is fertile and well-wooded, and its 
waters teem with fish. Pop. 4,000. 

Rubber, (rüb'bür.) (Games.) In Whist, a match con- 
sisting of three games, the winning of two of which 
decides it. 

Rubble-work, (riib’bl-.) (Masonry.) Coarse walling, 
in which the stones are used without being squared. 
Rabefacient, (roo-be-fa'shznt.) (From L. facio, I 
redden.] (Med.) An external application which causes 
reines of tho skin, but without being followed by a 

ster. . 

Rubellite, (roo'bél-lit.) (Min.) The Reed Shor! or 
Red Tourmalin, a silicious mineral of a red color of va- 
rious shades. It occurs in accumulated groups, with 
straight, tube-like striæ. In a red heat it becomes white. 

Rubens, Peter PAUL, (roo’benz,) the most eminent 
pese of the Flemish School, n. at Siegen, 1577, stud- 
ed under Van Noort and Van Veen at Antwerp, and 
de grin passed some years in Italy. In 1608, he re- 

red to Antwerp, became conrt-painter to the Arch- 
dake Albert of the Netherlands, and in 1629 was dis- 
patched as ambassador to England, where he effected a 
treaty of between that country and Spain, and 
received the honor of knighthood. D. 1640. The pre- 
eminent characteristic of R.’s works is their magnifi- 
oent coloring, coupled with breadth of style. He painted 
history, animals, portraits, landscapes, with equal fa- 
Ality, and exce’led in all. The Descent of the Cross (in 
Antwerp Cathedral) is perhaps his masterpiece. 
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Rube'ola. [From L. rubeo, I am red.] (Med.) Same 
as MEASLES, q. v. 

Rubia, (roo'be-ah.) [Same deriv.] (Bot. A genus of 
plants, O. Galiaceæ, so called in allusion to the color 


of the roots. The species are personia herbs, rough 
with stiff hairs. The genus is closely allied to Gallium. 
The dye known as Madder consists of the dried roots 
of R. tinctorum. See MADDER. 

Rubicon, (roo'be-kòn.) (Anc. Geog.) A small river of 
Central Italy, which was the boundary line of Cæsars 
province of Gaul. 

Rubidium, (roo-bid'e-üm.) (Chem.) A metal bolong- 
ing to the alkali group, occurring with cesium, and 
discovered by Bunsen and Kirchhoff by means of spec- 
trum analysis. Its spectrum contains two dark red 
lines less refrangible than the line A of the solar spec- 
trum. In the metallic state, rubidium is very similar 
to potassium. Its sp. gr., however, is 1°52. At. weight, 
84:5. Symbol, Rb. 

Rubinsk, (roo-binsk,) or RYBINSK, a town of Russia 
in-Europe, govt, Jaroslav, on the Volga, 418 m. E.8.E. 
of 8t. Petersburg. . 10,000. 

Rubric, (roo'brik.) (L. rubrica, from L. ruber, red.) 
Law.) The title of a statute: —so styled from its 
aving been formerly written in red letters. — ( Eccl.) A 
title gun to the directions printed in red letters in 

missals, &c. ; — hence, the term is often familiarly used 
to designate the liturgy in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. 

Rubus, (roo'biis. [From L. ruber, red.] (Bot) A gen. 

of plants, O. Rosacex, consisting of shrubs trailing or 

erect, with prickly stems, pinnate ternate or simply 
lobed leaves and edible fruit. The Raspberry, FH. idus, 

(Fig. 570,) is a deciduous shrub with perennial creeping 

roots, biennial stems, which are round, villose, or prick- 

ly, and pinnate leaves which become trifoliate towards 
the upper part of the shoots. The stems are technically 
termed canes. The Raspberry grows wild as far N. as 

Lat. 70°, and 8. it appears to have been abundant on 

Mount Ida, in Asia Minor, Lat. 399 40’. Its fruit is 





Fig. 510. — RASPBERRY, (Rubus ideus), 


much employed by cooks and confectioners in divers 
ways, and also in the manufacture of liquors. It has a 
peculiarly rich aroma. R. rhamnifolius and R. — 
JSolius furnish the Blackberries of the hedges, in which 
the calyx of the fruit is reflexed. R. cæsius furnishes 
Dewberries, distinguished by the large size of the grains, 
which are covered with bloom and few in number, the 
whole being closely clasped by the calyx. R. sazatilis, 
the Roebuck-berry, is an herbaceous species found in 
mountainous places, and distinguished by ite ternate 
leaves, and fruit of few red large grains. R. Cham æ- 
morus, the Cloudberry, or Knotberry, is also herbaceous 
with an erect stem six to cight inches high, lobed 
leaves, and a single flower, which is succeeded by a 
large orange-red fruit of nn agreeable flavor. R. odo- 
ratus, the American Bramble, ie an erect unbranched 
shrub, with large five-lobed leaves, and rose-colored 
flowers. R. occidentalis, the Virginian Raspberry, has 
pinnate and ternate leaves, white flowers, and black 
uit. 

Ruby. (roo/be.) [Same deriv.) ( Min.) A precious stone, 
next to the diamond in hardness and value. Its con- 
stituents are alumina, magnesia, and chromic acid — its 
color being dne to the latter. The most esteemed and, 
at the same time, rarest color, of the Oriental ruby, is 

ure carmine, or blood-red of considerable intensity 
Fruiting: when well polished, a blaze of the most ex- 
qnisite and unrivalled tint. It however, usually 
more or less pale, and mixed with blue fh various pro- 
portions; hence it occurs rose-red and reddish-white, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac blue — the latter 
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variety being named oriental amethyst. A ruby, perfect 
bofh in color and transparency, is much less common 
taana diamond, and when of the weight of three or 
four karats, is even more valuable than that gem. The 
king of Pegu, and the monarchs of Siam and Ava, 
monopolize the rarest rubies; the finest in the world is 
in the possession of the first of these kings; its purity 
has into a proverb. 

Rudder, (riddür.) [From A. 8. rother.] (Naut.) That 
part of a ship's helm which consists of a piece of tim- 
ber hung on hinges at the stern-posts, and which, by 
being turned either way in the water, direets the course 
of the vessel. It is controlled by means of the tiller or 
wheel. In ships of al draught of water, the mid- 
die of the R, is deep and narrow; iu others, shallow 
and broad; whíle in Ohinese craft it is broad to give 
it leverage, and pierced with holes to lessen resistance 
from the water. 

Rudiments, (roo'de-méniz.) [From L. rudimentum, a 
natural state.] The first elements or principles of any 
art, science, or subject of knowledge. 

Mu'dolph or [arssura. See RoporPn, 

Rudolphine Tables, (ru-dòlf in-) (Ast.) A cele- 
brated set of tables which have served prany to pro- 
mote our knowledge of astronomy. They were con- 
structed by Kepler, and named in honor of the Emperor 
pet pe (Rudolph) IL, who defrayed the cost of their 
compilation. They appeared in 1627, and were the first 
ever calculated in the hypothesis that the planets move 
in elliptical orbits. 

Rue. (red (Bot.) See RUTA. 

Raff, .) The Philomachus pugnaz, a bird of the fam, 
Scolop: n derives its nume from the disposi- 

tion of the long feathers of the neck, which stand out 

like the ruff formerly worn; it is, however, only the 
male that is furnished with this appendage, which he 

Ruffs are natives 


purpose of fattening, their place of confinement must 
be dark, for the moment any light is admitted they 


Rugby, ( s) a town oF England, co. Warwick, on 
the Avon, 75 miles N.W. of Warwick, celebrated for its 
pe public school, one of the leading seminaries of 

earning in the kingdom. Sx a 14,536. 

Rugen, (roogain, an islan belonging to 
Prussia, lying off B 
divided from the Pomeranian coast by a nar- 
row channel; N. Lat. 53? 41' 12", E. Lon. 13? 
31^ 27”. It is fertile and well-wooded, and pro- 


duces great numbers of cattle. C. Bergen. 
Pop. 46,746, 

Ruhm'korff^s Coil. (El) See INDUC- 
TION. 


Rule, (rool.) pn A, S. regole.) Generally, 
that which is laid down and established as a 
priugiple, or settled by authority for guidance 

dhilrostion ; thus, a statute or law is a rule. E 
of conduct for the citizens of a State; preced- 
ents in law are rules of decision to judges. — 
( Ezel., d^) Alaw or regulation to be observed 
by an order or community and its particular 
members. —(Gram.) An established form of 
construction, wit ference to a particular or 
analogous class of words, — ( Arith.) A certain 
prescribed series of numerical processes, cal- 
culated to discover a number from the givev 
conditions to which an unknown number iw 
under subjection. — R. of Three. (Arith.) A 
rule which directs, when three terms are 
stated, how to find a fourth, which shall have 
the same ratio to the third term ns the second 
has to the first; —otherwise termed the rule 


of proportion. = 

Ram, (rüm.) (Com.) A spirituous liquor, dis- | 
tilled from molasses and the refuse of cane- ` 
juice. That of Jamaica is the best ; next come 
the Demarara and Santa Cruz rums. That 
class is the best which has a brownish transparent 
color, a smooth oily taste, strong body and consistence, 
and has been Jong kept. Its flavor is derived from the 
presence of a peculiar volatile oil, and its mean propor- 
tion of alcohol varies between 50 and 56 per cont ft i 
customary, in some of the W. India islands, to allow 
sliced pine-apples to steep in puncheons of R., so as to 
give the spirit the flavor of the fruit: — whence the 
origin of the well-known pine-apple rum. 

Rumex, (roo’meks.) (Bot.) The Dock and Sorrel gen, 
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O. Polygonacem. They ate herbs, with aiternate leaves 

sheating stipules, and verticillate racemose flowers, ar. 

rangod la a paniculate manner. R. obtusifolius, the 

Common Dock, is well known as being among the 

greatest pests to agriculturists. A few species are 

cultivated for the supposed medicinal properties of their 
roots, and some as potherbs, the acidity in their leaves 
rendering them both wholesome and agreeable for such 

purposes. The Buckler-shaped or French Sorrel, R. 

scutatus, ia a hardy perennial, a native of France and 

Italy. The leaves are blunt, somewhat halbert-shaped, 

glaucous, smooth, soft, and fleshy. The stems are in- 

cliued to spread, but rise from a foot to eighteen inches 
high, and bear numerous greenish-white flowers, dis- 
posed in terminal clustered panicles. Its large and suc- 
culent leaves are used as spinach. They are both 
agreeable to eat and wholesome. Sorrel abounds in 
oxalic acid, and is regarded as a powerful antiscorbutic. 

Rumford, BENJAMIN THompsor, Count, (riim’fird,) a 
natural philosopher and philanthropist, B. in Mass., 
1753, studied experimental! philosophy at Harvard Coll., 
and then became a teacher at Rumford, N. H. In 1772 
he married a rich widow, and, after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, was persecuted on account of his 
supposed loyalist views. Retiring to England, he there 
became, in 1780, under-secretary of state, and afterward 
served in the British army in Ameriea with the rank 
of lieut.-colonel. In 1784, he became chamberlain to 
the Elector of Bavaria, and, in course of time, chief 
minister of state and lieut.-general, with the rank of 
count. He effected numerous reforms in the treatment 
of pauperism, and made important discoveries in the 
theory of garon, besides devising improved means of 
ventilation for dwellings, &c. D.at Auteuil, near Paris, 
1814. 

Ruminantia, an an ct [From L. rumino, 1 
chew the cud.J (Zoöl.) An O. of herbivorous Mamma- 
lia, which not only feed exclusively on vegetable mat- 
ter, but which ruminate, or “chew the cud” (thereby 
meaning, that they possess the faculty of masticatinga 
second time their food, which they return into tho 
mouth after a previous decivition); as Oxen, Shoop, 
Deer, Goats, Camels, Buffalo, Yak (Fig. 571), &c. “The 
stomach of the Ruminants is especially organized for 
rumination, consisting of four distinct cavities, all of 
which communicate with a muscular canal, at the ter- 
mination of the cesophagus, Hard, solid, or coarsely 
masticated food passes from the beginning of the mus- 
cular canal into the first cavity of the stomach, called 
the rumen, or paunch. Water is received into the sec- 





ond cavity, called the reticulum, and almost exclusively 
occupies the honeycomb cells of that cavity ; itis gradu- 
ally mixed with the coarsely divided food which is un- 


dergoing mastication in the rumen. When this is suf- 
ficiently advanced, a portion of the mass is received into 
the muscular canal at the termination of the a@sopha- 
gus; it is there moulded into a ball, and propelled by a 
rapid and inverted action of the muscles of the gullet 
into the mouth, where it is more perfectly masticated, 
mixed with fluid, and again swallowed, It now passes 
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directly into the third stomach, called the psalterium, 
from the broad leaf-like plates of membrane with 
which it is occupied ; here the superfluous fluid, which 
otherwise might have too much diluted the gastric 
juice, is absorbed, and the subdivided cud passes gradu- 
ally into the fourth or true digesting stomach, called 
the abomasus." — Brande's Dict. The senses of the R. 
are extremely acute, and serve to indicate to them the 
approach of danger, as well as to direct them in their 
choice of food. Their eyes are placed at the side of the 
head, so that their range of vision is greatly extended. 
Thè ears also are placed far back, and are very mova- 
ble, so that they can be turned to catch sounds in any 
direction ; and their sense of smell is particularly acute. 
Their feet are terminated by two toes and two hoofs, 
appearing like a single hoof which has been cleft. 

Rumination, (roo-me-na'shün.) (Physiol.) See Rum- 
INANTIA, 

Rump, (The,) (rimp,) or Rump PARLIAMENT. (Eng. 
Hist.) A derisive name given to the remnant of what 
was called the Long Parliament. The R. met on May 
6, 1659, and dissolved its sittings on the 15th of the fol- 
lowing October. 

Kuncinate, or Run'eitrnte, (rin's/n-àt.) [From 
L. runcina, a large saw.) (Bot.) Curved in a direction 
from the apex to the base; as the leaf of Leontodon Tar- 
azacuin. 

Runes, (roonz) [From Goth. runa.) (Archzol.) The 
luscriptions found on monumental remains of certain 
Gothic and Scandinavian peoples, and which appear to 
have constituted their alphabet, or written characters, 
The letters are sixteen in number, and are of supposed 
Pheenician origin, though their derivation is still a 
point open to much question. The R. have been the 
subject of much discussion among antiquarians; mys- 
tery and superstition are supposed to have been con- 
nected with them: — they are otherwise termed Runic 
characters. 

Rungpore, (ri 
of Bengal, on the 
Pop. 20,000. 

Runic, (roo'nik.) (Philol.) Pertaining or having refer- 
ence to the Goths and other anc. Teutonic nations, or 
to the written characters of their language. See RUNES. 

Kunning-fire, (rin'niug-fir.) (Mil.) A fire kept up 
by platoons of infantry in rupid succession. 

Rupee, (roo-pe’.) (Camb.) A coin current in British 
India. The gold R.is worth abt. half a dollar, and the 
silver R. fluctuates in value. 

Rupert River, (roo'pürt-,) in Brit. N. America, rises 
in Lake Misstissinny, and, after a W. course of 300 m., 
empties into James' Bay, Hudson's Bay. 

Ruppin, (New,) (roop'pin, a town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, on the lake of Ruppin, 37 m. N.W. of 
Berlin. Pop. 11,098. 

Kup'ture. (Surg.) See HERNIA. 

Rural Econ'omiy, (roo'rdi-) [From L. rus, ruris, 
the country.] Generally,a term employed in reference 
to the cultivation and management of farms, dairies, 
and gardens; the breeding of live-stock, and the rear- 
ing of fowls, &c. 

Ruric Islands, (The,) (ro0’rik-,) a cluster of islands 
lying in the Pacific Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 159 10/-159 30’, 
E. Lon. 1519. 

Rush, (rüsh.) (Bot.) See Juncacem. 

Rush, BENJAMIN, an American philanthropist, B. near 
Phila., 1745, after graduating at Princeton Coll., and 
studying medicine at London, Edinburgh, and Paris, 
became prof. of chemistry in Philadelphia Medical Col- 
lege in 1769. In 1776 he became a member of Congress, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. In the 
year following he was made physician-general to the 
army, and in 1791 professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. R. was 
eminent for Mis piety and practical benevolence. D. 
1813. — His son, RICHARD, B. 1780, after completing his 
education at Princeton Coll. was appointed comptrol- 
ler of the treasury under Pres. Madison, and filled the 
office of attorney-gen. of the U. States, 1814-17. From 
the latter year till 1825 he represented his couatry as 
minister at the English court; acted as secretary of the 
treasury, March, 1825-1829; was an unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for the vice-presidency in 1828; and 
was appointed minister to France, 1817-9. D. 1859. He 
was author of Memorials of a Residence at the Court of 
St. James. 

Rush, in Indiana, a S.E. central co.; area, 410 sq. m.; 
C. Rushville. 

Rusk, it 7ezas, an E. co.; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Hender- 


-poor',) a town of India, Brit. pres. 
oggot, 125 m. N.E. of Moorshedabad. 


son. 

Ruskin, (rüs'kin,)) Jonn,an English art-critic and au- 
thor, B. in London, 1819, became Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford in 1869. His chief works are Modern Puintere s 
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The Seven Lampe of Architecture; The Stones of Venice; 
and Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Russ, (riis.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Rus 
Mae (Philol) The language spoken by the Russian 
people. 

Russell, (rüs57.) Joun, Kart, an eminent English 
statesman, B. in London, 1792, was the third son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford. After completing his educa- 
tion at Ediuburgh, he entered Parliament in 1813, and, 
joining the Whig party, became a prominent advocate 
of Parliamentary reform, and in 1828 carried the Re- 
poal of the Religious Test Acts. He next distinguished 

imself ns one of the authors of the Reform Bill which 
passed into law in 1832, Two years later, he became 
leader of his party in the House of Commons, and after 
filling various high offices of state, became, in 1846, 
prime-minister of England, which post he resigned in 
1852. In 1859, he took office in the Palmeraton admin- 
istration a8 secretary for foreign affairs; was raised to 
the peerage in 1861, and, four years afterward, succeed- 
ed Palmerston at the helm of public affairs, which 
office lie resigned in 1866. D. 1878, 

Rus’sell, in Alabama, a co, b. on Georgia; 900 
square miles; Capital, Orawford.--In Ki ,& 8. C0. ; 
area, 240 square miles; Capital, Jnmestown.—in Vir- 
ginia. a 8.W. county; area, square miles: Capital, 
Lebanon. 

Russell, in Canada W.,an E. co.; area, 879 sq. m.; 
©. Gloucester. 

Russet, (rüs'scl.) [From L. russus.] ( Paint.) A reddish- 
brown pigmetit, consisting of two parts of red and one 
part each of blue and yellow. 

Russia, (rish/ah,) au empire constituting one-seventh 
of the territutial surface of the globe, and extending 
over a latge portion of its N. regions. In addition to 
Russia in Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 40° 20'-709, and 
E. Lon. 189-00? 46’, and embracing more than half that 
continent, it comprehends one-third of Asia. The en- 
tire length of the empife, from E. to W., may be taken at 
some 6,000 m.; average breadth, 1,500 m. Area, 8,082,970 
sq.m. It is b. W. by Sweden, the Baltic, Germany, 
the Austrian dom., and Roumania: 8. by the Black and 
Caspian Seas, Turkey in Asia, Por rkestan, Mon- 
goha, ahd China; E. by the Sea of Kamtschatka and 
Behring Strait, the latter dividing it from the Atnerican 
state of Alaska; and N. by the Arctic Ocean. The em- 
pire may be classed under 5 grand divisions, viz.: Eu- 
ropean Russia; the kingdom of Poland; the grand- 
duchy of Finland; the viceroyalty of the Caucasus ; and 
Siberia and Russian Turkestan. The first is subdivided 
into 50 govts.; Poland into 10; Finland into 8; the 
Caucasus into 12 govts., prova., or territories; and Asi- 
atic R. into 15 govts. or provs. The E. and W. conti- 
nental divisions of the empire are parted by a natural 
barrier formed by the Ural Mts., which extend in a 
N.N.E. direction from the Caspian Sea to the Arc c 
Ocean. BS. the Caucasus chain constitutes the mo nñ- 
tain-system which forms her Asiatic frontier; whi] in 
Asia, the Great and Little Altai Mts. constitute, a sng 
with the river Amoor, the line of demarcation which 
separates her territorial limits from those of Central 
Asia, Mongolia, and China. With these alpine excep- 
tions, the entire surface of the empire consists of one 
vast plain, or series of plains, those of Siberia being 
known as steppes. R. possesses some of the largest 
rivers of the Old World; the chief of which are, in 
Europe, the Volga, Don, Dneister, Dnieper, Bug, Dwina, 
and Niemen; in Asia, the Obi, Amoor, Lena, and Yen- 
esei. Her N. coasts are broken into by the large intets 
of the Arctic Ocean called the White Sea, und the gulfs 
of Obi, Yenesei, and Lena; on the Pucific side are the 
gulfs of Anadyr and Jinginsk, and Bea of Ochotsk; B. 
the Russian dom. semi-enclose the seas of Aral and 
Azoff, and Black and Caspian sea_, while to the N.W. 
her shores are washed by the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga—arms of the Baltic. The principal inland 
lakes are those of Ladoga, Pe.pus, Onega, and Baikal, 
besides quite a congeries of extensive bodies of water 
dispersed over Finland. The soil of R., a8 may be in- 
ferred from its vast area and climatic conditions, is very 
various. The greater part of European R. is very fer- 
tile, and the R. govt.. comprise some of the finest grain- 
producing soils in the world. The ehief cereals raised 
are wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, and espe 
cially rye, the staple food of the inliab. Hemp and 
flax are articles of extensive cultivation, and, of late 
years, potatoes and tobacco. Gardening ia an Impor- 
tant branch of rural industry. The forests and wood- 
land. are very extensive, apie fas 5 Ah Atea of 486.000,- 
000 acres ; oak, lime, maple, and ash trees predominate, 
nad timber is the chief article of internal commerce. 
The Ural Mts., which contain nearly all the mineral 
riches of the country, are the principgl seat of mining 
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and metallurgical industry ; producing gold, platinum, 
eopper, iron of very superior quality, rock-salt, mar- 
ble, and kaolin. During the year 1868, thc total pro- 
duct of Russian mines was estim. at $39,000,000. Gold- 
mining would appear to be on the increase, and that of 
silver on the decrease, the mines of the latter in the 
Altai Mts. being nearly exhausted. An immense bed of 
coal has been discovered near Kharkoff, aná is now being 
worked to advantage. Independent of its metallurgical 
factories, R. sses many extensive handicraft man- 
ufacturing establishments, for weaving, tanning, fur- 
dressing, &c. Linen is mostly fabricated by hand- 
looms; the chief manuf. being spinning and weaving 
flax and hemp. Woollen aud worsted stuffs fiue cloths 


and mixed fabrics are also produced. Silk-spinning and | 


weaving are carried on in the factories at Moscow, 
which is renowned for its brocades and gold and silver 
embroideries. 'l'he chief imports consist of sugar, cof- 
fce, tea, and other foreign produce; textile goods, silk, 
dye-stuffs, wine, machinery, &c. In 1569, the value of 





commodities imported reached the sum of $87,333,440. | 


The pp. exports are grain, hides and skins (raw and 


dressed), flux, hemp, tallow, wool, linseed and hemp- | 
seed, &c.; these, in the year already mentioned, umount- | 
ed to $35,494,783. The pp. centres of wealth, trade, and | 


p. are St. Petersburg (the cap.), Moscow, Warsaw, 
Riga, Odessa, Kishinov, Suratov, Wilna, Kazan, Kiev, 
Nikolaieff, and Kharkoff; in Asia, Tobolsk, Oinsk, Yen- 
iseisk, Irkoutsk, Yakoutsk, and Petropauloveki. The 
Rusaian govt. is an absolute hereditary monarchy, and 
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the emperor in his own person combines the entire 
legislative and judicial power. The administration of 
public affairs is committed to four great councils, sub- 
erdinate to the private cabinet of the emperor — these 
are the Council of the Empire, or chief executive board ; 
the Directing Senate, or highest court of justice; the 
Holy Synod, having supervision over ecclesiastical af- 
fairs ; and the Council of Ministers. The Russian nobles 
have their own assemblies, or states-genoral, and pos- 
sess peculiar rights and privileges, but are dependent 
upon the will of the crown. V social scale, or grade 
of society, is very marked in R., each class having its 
status clearly defined. The nominal strength of the 
army is abt.1,300,000 men on the war- footing, and 
$20,000 on the peace establishment. To these must be 
added 130,000 Cossacks on military service. The navy 
cousists of two great divisions — the Baltic fleet and that 
of the Black Sea —and comprises 290 steamers, having 
38.000 horse-power, with 2,205 guns, besides 29 sailing- 
vessels, with 65 guns. The established religion is the 
Russo-Greek Church, officially called the Orthodox Cath- 
olic Faith, and those who profess it comprise 84 per cent. 
of the pop. In Poland, Roman Catholicism is the 
form of worship followed by the major part of the in- 
hab. Besides these sects, there are upwards of 2,000,- 
000 Mohammedans, 2.000,000 Protestants, 1,600,000 
Jews, besides Armenians and other denominations. In 
1871, the total length of railroads in full operation 
amounted to 5,676 m., with 25,158 aggregate m. of tele- 
| cs lines. — The Russian monarchy, founded by 

ik, 4. D. 502, was largely extended by Vladimir, 980- 


' Rutaceæ, (roo-ta'se-e.) (Bot. 
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1015, who introduced Christianity into his dom. Later 
the country was a prey to Tartar incursions, and in 
1328, the cap. was transferred from Novgorod to Mos- 
cow. In 1613, the present dynasty of Romanoff as- 
cended the throne, and under their able sway, R. began 
to assume more important dimensions; but it was not 
till the time of Peter the Great (q. v.), that she stood 
forward as a prominent member of the European com- 
munity of states. Under that monarch, R. made rapid 
progress toward civilization and power; and the line 
of policy initiated by him became that which guided 
his successors. Catherine II. gained the greater part 
of Poland, with the Crimea, and extended her territo- 
ries into Asia, A momentary check wae given to Rus- 
sian aggressiveness by the Crimean War, 1854-6, which 
resulted in the fall of Sebastopol, and the exclusion of 
her navies from the waters of the Euxine. The latter 
measure, however, was rescinded by the European pow- 
ers in 1871, following upon French reverses and Eng- 
lish apathy. In 1877, Æ. declared war against Turkey, 
culminating iu the defeat of T., her partial dismember. 
ment, and the treaty of Berlin in 1878. Population, 
Russia in Europe, 75,781,393, Poland, 7,245,419, Fin- 
land, 2,081,612, Caucasus, 6,087,539, Trans-Caspian 
Ter., 203,000, Siberia, 3,917,903, Cent. Asia, 5,075,696. 
Total, 100,372,562. 

Rus’‘sia Leather, (léh'ir.) ( Manuf.) The hidea of 
oxen, tanned and prepared in a manner peculiar to the 
Russians, and much esteemed as a material for binding 
books, etc. One of the best tests of genuine R. ZL. is its 
emitting a strong odor of vurnt hide upon being rubbed. 

Rus'sian River, rises in Mendocino co., California, 
and enters the Pacific Ocean in Sonoma co., after a 8. 
and W. course of 125 m. 

Rust, Mages d [From A. 8. rost.] (Chem.) The yellowish 
peroxide which is apt to coat the surface of iron and 
other metals, when exposed to a humid atmosphere. 
Such metals become rusty when exposed to air or 
water, by abstracting the oxygen; but grease, varnish, 
paint, &c., protect them, by preventing their contact 
with moisture in the atmosphere. — ( Bot.) The common 
name of Tricholasis Rubigo vera, a parasitic fungus of the 
natural order Pucciniei, which, with one or two other 
closely allied species confounded with it by the farmer, 
preys upon the Sates, pinis; stalks, &c., of cereals, 
They have been supposed to be mere conditions of Puc- 
cinia graminis, but this is not fully borne out by closer 
inquiry. Rust does not appear to be injurious to corn so 
long as it is confined to the flaggy leaves, as it seldom 

rows except when they are over-luxuriant, but it is a 
ormidable adversary when it attacks the chaff or seed ; 
and the more so because it is impossible to suggest any 
remedy. Every protospore is shed long before the graim 
is reaped, and therefore steeping the seed is useless. The 
application of any dressing to the soil is almost like 
breaking a butterfly upona wheel. White wheat is more 
subject to have the chaff affected than red; some varie- 
ties ure scarcely ever entirely free from the parasite. 

Rustchuk, (roost'chook,) a fortif. and manuf. town of 
European Turkey, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 62 m. 
N.W. of Shumla. . 25,000. 

Rustic-work, (riis‘tih-wirk.) ew L. rusticus, bë- 
longing to the country.] (Arch.) A term applied te 
masonry left with its surface hacked or indented, so aa 
to present a rough or jagged face. 

An O. of plants, all. Ru- 
tules, consisting of trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, always 
more or less marked with glanduiar dots, especially on 
the foliage, and often strongly scented, The typical 
gen. Ruta, consists of herbs or undershrubs natives of 
the temperate regions of the Eastern hemisphere. ‘The 
leaves, pinnate or much-divided, are beset with small 
glands, containing a powerful smelling oil. The flowers 
are yellowish or greenish, and arranged in terminal 
corymbs or racemes. The Common Rue, R. graveolens, 
cultivated in gardens in this country, is used medicin- 
ally as a stimulant, and narcotic in flatulent colic, hys- 
teria, &c. Its powerful fetid odor and acrid taste de 
pend on the presence of a volatile oil. Its active prop» 
erties are such as to admit of its much more general 
use, but practitioners have been perhaps deterred from 
employing it, by the symptoms of acrido-narcotic poi. 
soning iadaaa by an overdose. Locally applied, 
Rue is a powerful irritant. Shakspeare speaks of Rue 
as Herb of Grace, because it was used for sprinkling the 
people with holy water. 

Rutales, (rovta-leez.) ( Bot.) An all. of plants, sub-class 
Hypogynous Frogens, characterized by monodichlamyd- 
eous symmetrical flowers, axile placente, an imbri- 
cated calyx and corolla, definite stamens, and an em- 
bryo with little or no albumen. 

Ruth, (Book or,) (rooth.) (Script.) A book oi the Old 
Testament, placed between Judges and Samuel. It 
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eonsists of four chapters, and describes how Ruth, the 
Moabita widow of a Hebrew, Machlon by name, in the 
time of the Judges, became—by faithful, loving ad- 
herence to her mother-in-law, Naomi, for whose sake 
she had left her home and kindred—the wife of Boaz, and 
through him the ancestress of David himself. A frag- 
mentary genealogy of David's house—of which the prin- 
cipal links only are given — forms the conclusion of the 
book, which is characterized throughout by the most 
naive simplicity, and minute truthfuluess of detail, 

Ruthenium, (roo-tie’ne-iim.) (Chem.) A very rare 
metallic element occurring in platinum ore, and some- 
what resembling rhodium, but even more infusible. 
Sp. gr. 11:3; at. weight 104. Symbol Ru. 

Rutherford, (rüth'ür-ferd) in N. Carolina, a 8.W. 
^u.; area, 550 square miles; Capital, Rutherfordton.— 
In Tennessee, a central co.; area, 600 sq. m.; Capital, 
Murfreesborougb. 

Kuthergten, (roo’glén,) or RUGLEN, a manuf. town of 
Scotland, co. Lanark, on the Clyde, 3 m. S.E. of Glasgow. 
Pop. 10,014. 

Rutile, (root) or Rurmrre. [From L. rutilus, red.) 
(Min.) An oxide of titanium, of a red or brownish color. 
It occurs massive, disseminated, membranous, and in 
crystals. 

Rutland, (rüt'ldnd,) a N. central co. of England, b. N. 
and E. by Lincoln, and W. by Leicester; area, 152 sq. m. 
Prod. Agricultural. ©. Oakham. Pop. 22,070. 

B^tland, in Vermont, a S.W. co.; b. on New York; 
area, 960 square miles.—A thriving manufacturing town, 
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C. of above county, 55 m. 8.8.W. of Montpelier, ~ 


Ruysdael, (rois’dahl,) Jacos, an eminent landscape- 
nter of the Dutch school, B. at Haarlem, 1680, is said 
to have studied under Nicholas Berghem. R. excelled 
in sylvan scenes, woodland views, and marine pieces; 
and was a close follower of nature. His elaborateness 
of detail gives his picture a high tone of finish, but his 
coloring has something of a coldness and want of depth. 
D. 1681. 

Ruyter, MICHAEL ADRIAANZOON DE, (roi'tür,) a famous . 
Dutch adiniral, B. at Flushing in 1607, atter engaging, 
while rear-admiral, in & drawn battle fought p ior 
the English in 1652, performed brilliant service during 
the great battle fought in the following year between 
the English under Blake and the Dutch commanded by 
Van Tromp. In 1667 he sailed uz the Thames, and de- 
stroyed several English men-of-war, and fell in 1675 ip 
an action against the French in the Mediterranean. 

Ryde, (rid,) a town and fashionable seaside resort of 

ngland, co. Hants, in the Isle of Wight, 5 m. E.N.R. 
cf Newport. Pop. 24,344. 

Rye, a (Bot.) See BECALE. 

Rye, (ri,) in New York, a vill. and twp. of Westchester 
co. 21 m. N.E. of the city of New York. Pop. 1,160. 

Rye-grass. (Bot) See ELYMUS. 

Nuno uA vill.of Holland, p. 8. Holland, 2m. 

.E. of the Hague, celebrated for the treaty signed here 
by the representatives of England, France, Spain, arid 
Germany, in 1697, and which restored peace to Europe, 
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S the 19th letter and 15th consonant of the English 
p alphabet, belongs to the sibilant series, the sound be- 
ing formed by impelling the breath through a narrow 
passage between the pes and the tongue raised to- 
wards it, together with a motion of the lower jaw and 
teeth towards the upper. It is a kind of semi-vowel, for 
it can be pronounced, though in an imperfect manner, 
without the aid of a vowel. The sound of this letter 
varies, being soft in some words, as in its purely sibilant 
form in last, sin, this, &c.; while, in others, it takes the 
more rasping sound of z, us in fuse, choose, wise, &c. It 
is generally doubled at the end of words, as in kiss, 
stress, &c. In a few words it is altogether mute, as in 
island, viscount, and the like. As a numeral, S stands 
for seven ; and, in music, for solo. As an abbreviation, 
this letter was used by the Romans for Senatus, also for 
Societatis, of a society, &c. We use it for ship, as H. M. 
S, Her Majesty's Ship; for sigilli, as L. S. bais sigilli 
(the place of the seal); for style, as N. S., new style; 
and for sancte, thus S. T. P., Sancte Theologis Professor 
(Professor of Sacred Theology) It also stands for 
shilling, thus & ; and for seconds, thus s. or sc. In me 
teorological formula, it signifies south, and modifies 
the sense of that word to which it is prefixed; as, for 
instance, 8.W. stands for south-west, and so on. 
Sandi, or Südi, Mus.i-xv-Dren, (sah'de,) an eminent 
eee poet, B. at Shiraz, 1184; D. at the age of 107 in 


Saale, (sal) a river of Germany, having its source on 
the N. Bavarian frontier, and emptying iuto the Elbe, 
25 m. 8. of Magdeburg, after a N. course of 200 m. 

Saar, (sahr,) a river of W. Europe, rising in the Vosges 
Mts., and falling into the Moselle, 5 m. S.W. of Treves, 
after a N. course of 200 m. 

Sianrbruck, (sahr'brook) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
Ae prov., on the Saar, 40 m. S.8.E. of Treves. Pop. 

288. 

Saar’dam, in Holland. See ZAANDAM. 

Sabadell, (sah-bah-ddl’,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. 
Barcelona, and 14 m. N.W. of the city of that name. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Siabzenns, (sa’be-dnz,) or Sasians. [From Heb. Zaba, 
Lord.| The mame given to those Eastern idolaters, who 
in all ages, whether converted in part to Judaism, 
Christianity,or Islamism, or unacquainted with either, 
have worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, Some of 
the S. who acknowledge the name of Christ, are distin- 
guished by the appellation of Christians of St. John, on 
account of their attachment to the baptism of that pre- 
cursor of the Messiah. 

Sabaoth, (sdb'a-0th.) (Heb., armies.] (Script.) A term 
applied only with reference to the Almighty ; as in the 
phrase “ Lord God of Sabaoth.” 

Babbatarians, (sdb-bah-a're-dnz. (Eccl. Hist.) A 
term given to those sects which, at various times, have 
insisted on the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, as 


obligatory upon Christians, The name wore especial 





applies to a subdivision of the Anabaptists, in the 16th 
century. 

Sabbath, (sib'bdth.) [Heb., rest.] That day appointed 
by the Almighty for a total cessation from labor, and 
upon which all believers are to devote themselves to his 
service and worship. The Jewish S. is observed on Sat- 
urday, the seventh day of the week, as appointed by 
the Mosaic Law. The great majority of the Christian 
churches celebrate the first day of the week, Sunday, 
instead of the 7th (Sabbath). 

Sabbatical Year, (-bit'e-kal.) (Heb. Chron.) The 
name Aue to every seventh year, being that year in 
which the Jews were commanded to suffer their fields 
and vineyards to rest, or to iie without cultivation. The 
first S. Y. observed by the children of Israel was the 
14th year after their arrival in the Land of Canaan ; be- 
cause they were to be seven years in becoming posses- 
sors of it, and seven more in dividing it among them- 
selves. 

Sabellians, (sah-bél'ydns.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers 
of one Sabellius, a Christian sectary, a supposed presby- 
ter at Ptolemais, Upper Egypt, and who flourished in 
the 3d cent. Their doctrine was, that the Father was 
the sole person of the Trinity: the Son and Holy Ghost 
being merely attributes of, or emanations from, Him. 
Pope Dionysius condemned the tencts of Sabellianism 
in a council held at Rome in 260, 7 

Sa’bians. See SABEANS. 

Sabine, (sa-bén',) in Louisiana, a W. co., b. on Texas; 
area, 1,900 square miles; Capital, Manny.—In Teras, an 
E. co., drained by Sabine river; area, 600 sq. miles; C. 
Milam. 

Sabine Cross-roads, (-ródz) in Louisiana, a ur 
abt. 4 m. from Mansfield, where, on the 8th April, 1864, 
the Nationals were defeated by the Confederates with a 
loss of 10 guns and abt. 7,000 prisoners. 

Sabine River, in Teras, rises in Hunt co., and, taking 
a course S.E. and S., constitutes the boundary line bet. 
Texas and Louisiana till it enters the Mexican Gulf at 
Sabine City. Length, 500 miles. An expansion of this 
stream, called Sabine Lake, bet. Louisiana and Texas. a 
few miles from the Gulf of Mexico, occupies an area of 
abt. 150 sq. m. 

Sabines, (sib'inz.) (Anc. Hist.) A powerful aboriginal 
tribe of Italy, who were not subdued by Rome till the 
year 290 B. c. 

Sabinianus, (sa-bin-e-a/nis,) a Pope, s. St. Gregorius, 


604; D. 606. 

Sable, (sa'bl.) [Swed. v (ZoUl. See MUSTELIDÆ. 
—(Her.) The tincture of black ; — represented in en- 
graven shields by criss-cross perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines. 

Sables d'Olonne, (Les,) (la sah’bi do-lén’,) a sea- 
port of France, dept. Vendée, on the Bay of Biscay, 45 
m. 8. of Nantes. . 6,000, 

Sabot, (sib/o.) [Fr.] (Costume. In France, and some 
other couptrios of contiueptel Europe, a kind of clog 
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or wooden shoe worn by the lower classes of country- 


people. 

Sabre, (so’br.) [Fr.; Ar. wif, a scimitar.) (Mil) A 
scimitar-shaped sword in use among cavalry. It hasa 
broad and heavy blade, a little curved backward at the 
point, and thick at the back. 

Sabretasche, (sa’br-tdsh.) (Fr. (Mil) A kind of 
leathern satchel suspended from the sword-belt of an 
orderly, or other cavalry-officer, and which serves as a 
receptacle for the conveyance of dispatches, &c, 

Sne, (sauk,) In Iowa, a W.N.W. co.; area, 576 sq. m.; C. 
Sac City. The county is drained by two small afflueats 
of the Missouri river. 

Saccade, (sdk-kdd’.) [Fr.,a jerk.) (Man) A sudden 
and forcible check given to a horse, by drawing back 
the reins at one abrupt pull. 

Saccatoo, (sdk-kah-too’,) or SoKoro, a town of Interior 
Africa, in the Sondan, on the Zirmio, one of the feeders 
of the river Quorra, Pop. 20,000. 

Sacecharic Acid, (sak-kar'tk.) [From L. saccharum, 
sugar.) (Chem. An uncrystallizable acid formed 
along with oxalic acid, when sugar is oxidized with ni- 
tric acid. 

Sacchnrometer, (sdk-ku-rim'e-tir.) 
charum, sugar, and metior, I pd A varlety of 
hydrometrical instrument employed in determining tlie 
specific gravity of brewers’ and distillers’ worte, the 

ensity of which is almost exactly proportional to thc 

uantity of sugar they hold in solution — on which, 
also, depends the quantity of spirit that will be formed 
by the subsequent fermentation. 

Saccharum, (sik'ka-rüm.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Graminacem. It has the inflorescence in loose pani- 
cles, which are often very beautiful; spikelets more or 
less lanceolate; glumes two-valved two-flowered, en- 
veloped in long wool; lower flower neuter with one 
pale, upper hermaphrodite with two pales; stamens 
one or three; stigmas woolly thick and pr 
violet-colored. The most important species fs S. o 
cínarum, the Sugar-Cane of commerce (Fig. 573). This 

rass or reed, though unknown to the ancients, has 
ome of immense importance in modern times. There 
are many varieties or species, both wild and cultivated, 
natives of the " 
banks of rivers 
and meadows in 
both the Indies, 
China, Africa, the 
South Sea Is- 
lands, and South 
America. It is 
cultivated in a 
zone extending 
from 35° to 40° 
on each side of the 
equator. Where 
it was first rulti- 
vated is unknown 
—in all proba- 
bility in India, 
for the Venetians 
imported it from 
thence by the Red Sea prior to 1148. It is supposed to 
have been introduced into the isiands of Sicily, Crete, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus by the Saracens, as abundance of 
sugar was made in these islands previous to the dis- 
covery of the West Indies in 1492 by the Spaniards, and 
the East Indies and Brazil by the Portuguose in 1497 
and 1660, It was cultivated afterwards in Spain, in 
Valentia, Granada, and Murcia by the Moors, and sugar 
is still made in these provinces. In tho fifteenth cen- 
tury the Cane was Introduced to the Canary Islands by 
the Spaniards, and to Madeira by the Portuguese, and 
thence to the West India Islands and the Brazils. The 
Dutch began to make sugar in the island of St. Thomas 
in 1610, and in Jamaica in 1644. The culture of the 
Cane has since become general in warm climates, and 
the use of sugar universal; it forms one of the first 
articles of commerce bagi dq the world. 

Saecholaetie Acid, (sdk-ko-ldk'tik.) [From L. sac- 
charum, and lac, milk.) (Chem.) The acid obtained by 
digesting sugar of milk with nitric acid, 

Succomy idee, (aik-kdm'e-de.) The Pouched Gopher 
fam., comprising rodent animals which have large and 
distinct external cheek-pouches, pelage composed of 


[From L. sac- 





Fig. 513. — sua AR-CANE. 


stiff hairs with no under fur, molars —, and the upper 


4H 
lip not cleft. The Pouched Gopher, Pocket Gopher, or 
Pouched Rat of the Northwestern States, Geomys bur- 
saríus (Fig. 574), is 8 to 10 inches long to the tail, which 
is one to two inches; color reddish-brown above, paler 
beneath. Its cheek-pouches are very large, and, as 
tu other members of this family, are used mainly or 
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wholly to carry food into the burrows, to be stoned up 
or eaten at leisure. 
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Fig. 674, — PCUCHED GOPHER. 


Sachem, (sa'chém.) [Ind.] A sagamore or tribal chief 
among the N. American Indians. 

Sack, (sdk.) [From A. S: wrc.] A large-sized bag in 
which grain, coals, and the like are packed for carriage, 
— [From Gr. sagos, a tunic.] (Costume.) A loose external 
worn to cover the shoulders by persons of both sexes. 
— A Spanish wine, formerly held in high repute. It ie 
believed to have been what among the moderns is 
known as dry sherry ;— its name is derived by some 
from (Fr. sec; L. siccus, dry,) because it was a dry wine; 
by others, from the sacke made of skin, in which the 
Spaniards ordinarily carried it.—(Mil.) To sack, is to 
plunder, pfllage, or devastate a town which has been 


carried by assault. 

Sacketts’ Harbor, (sdketz,) in New York, a town 
and port of entry of Jefferson co., on Black River 
Bay, 8 m. E. of Lake Ontario; N. Lat. 439 55’, W. Lon. 
75° 57’. Ia the war of 1812, this place formed the chief 
American naval station on the Lakes, and was on two 
occasions attacked by the English flotilla, without suc- 
cess. Pop. 113. 

Saco, (sa'ko,) a town and port of entry of Maine, on a 
river of same name, 13 m. S.W. of Portland. It haa 
considerable manufs. of textile goods, hardware, &c. 


Sacrament, (s41 ra-mënt.) [From Lat. sacramentum, 
a sacred thing.) (ecl. Hist.) In Christian ritual, an 
outward sign of a spiritual grace, annexed to its use. 
The Roman Catholic Church recognizes seven S.: bap- 
tism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction,ordination,and marriage. Protestant churches 
acknowledge only two, the eucharist or Lord's supper, 
and baptism ; but they agree with the Roman Catholic 
Church in styling the eucharist pre-eminently the 
holy sacrament. e cucharist is also known among 
Roman Catholics by the name of * the host." 

Sacramentarians, (-ta’re-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 
name popularly given, in the 16th cent., to that sect in 
the Reformed Church who seceded from Luther re- 
garding the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Sacramento, (sdk-ra-mén'to,) a great river of Cali- 
fornia, having its source in the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 
42° 40, W. Lon. 118? 20’, and after receiving the San 
Joachim in Lat. 38° 10’, empties into San Francisco Bay, 
after a devious 8. and S.W. course of 480 m. — A N.W. 
central co., watered by the above river. Area, 1,100 sq. 
m.; p. (1880) 34,391.—A city and port of entry. C. of the 
State, and seat of justice of above co., on the river of 
same name, 75 m N.E. of San Francisco. It is a well 
built and flourishing place, was founded in 1849. and iu 
1863 became metropolis of the State. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Ec. 
the Rom. Cath. Church, held on the Friday after the 
octave of Corpus Christi. It derives from a vision 
which is said to have befallen a certain French nun of 
the Order of the Visitation, in the 17th cent. and which 
inspired her to perform a special devotion to the Heart 
of the Raviour. 

Sacrifice, (sdk’re-fiz.) [From L. sacrificium.] A sol- 
emn act of religious worship consisting in the dedica- 
tion or offering up something, animate or inanimate, 
on ab altar, by the hands of the priest; either as am 
expression of gratitude to the Deity for some signal 
mercy, or as an atonement for sin, or to acknowledge 
our dependence on him, and conciliate his favor. The 
Jews had two sorts of S., taking the word in its most 
extensive signification. The first were offerings ot 
tithes, first-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, &c., sd de 
last, offerings of slaughtered animals. "Their principal 
S. consisted of bullocks, sheep, and goats; but doves 
and turtles were accepted from those who were not 
able to offer the others; and whatever the S. might be, 
it must be perfect and without blemish. The rites 
sacrificing were various, all of which are very minutely 
described in the Pentateuch. 

Sacrificios, (iEn an island situate near 
the coast of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, in N. Lat. 
169 40, W. Lon. 98° 6”. 


Sacril tak’ .) [From L. sacrilegium.) (Theol. 
[penc hi ji profaning sacred Gia n a 


A festival in 
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the alfenating to Jaymen or to common purposes what 
has been appropriated or consecrated to religious per- 
Bons or uses, 

BSacristan, (sák'rist-dn.) [From L. sacer.) ( Eccl.) That 
verger, or other officer attached to a church who takes 
into his custody the sacred vessels, sacerdotal vest- 
ments, £c. — A sacristy signifies the apartments in 
which the above-named articles are kept. 

Sacrum, or Os Sacrum, (sai'krim.) [L., the sa- 
cred kone (Anat.) A portion of the vertebral col- 
umn, consisting in man of five bones, which in the 
adult become soldered together. The S. is strongly 
united on each side to the hip-bone, the ilium ; and be- 
low it is the coccyz. 

Sacs and Foxes, (swks; fiks’és.) (Ethnol.) Two 
ullied tribes of N. Amer. Indians, formerly inbabiting 
the 8. part of Iowa, and now located on a reservation 
in the Indían Territory. 

Sacy, ANTOINE Isaac SYLVESTRE, BARON DE, (sah’se,) a 
French orientalist, n. in Paris, 1758; p. 1838. 

Saddle, (sád'd.) [A.S.sadel.] A leathern seat to be 
placed on a horse's back for the rider to siton. A sad- 
dle consists of the wooden frame or saddle-tree, the 
skirts or padded under-flaps, the u -flaps and seat, 
which are generally made of tanned pigskin, the girth 
or belly-band, the stirrup-straps, the stirrups, and the 


eru is 

Sad Io apes, COMO (Bot.) Oblong, with the 
sides hanging down like the flaps of a saddle. 

Saddleworth, (sdd'd-würth,) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co. York, 12 m. W.S.W. of Huddersfield. Pop. 
19,923. ; 

Sadducees, (sdd’du-séz.) (Jewish Hist.) A sect among 
the ancient Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers rather than 
real Jews; though they assisted at all the ceremonies 
of worship in the Temple. Their origin and name are 
derived from Sadoc, who flourished in the reign of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, abt. 230 years p. & They denied the 
immortality of the soul and the existence of all spirit- 
ual and immaterial beings. They acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the world was formed by the power of God, 
and superintended by his providence; but that the soul 
at death suffered one common extinction with the body, 
rewards and punishments being altogether confined to 
this life. They held the Scriptures alone to be of di- 
vine authority, and obligatory upon men as a system 
of religion and morals; and paid no re to those 
traditionary maxims and human institutions which the 
Jews in general so highly extolled, and the Pharisees 
Teterooced even more highly than the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

Sadowa, (sah-do'vah,) a vill. of the Austrian empire, in 
Bohemia, near Künigsgrütz, memorable for the great 
victory achieved by the Prussians, 220,000 in number 
and commanded by their king in person, over 190,000 
Austrians under Marshal Benedek, July 3, 1800. The 
Austrians lost 15,000 prisoners and 160 guns. 

Safe, (sif.) [From L. salvus.] A firo- or burglar-proof 
iron chest or closet, for the deposit of money, papers, 
and other valuables, for safe-keeping. Also, an hermeti- 
cally sealed box or chest for the better preservation of 
meat and other provisions. 

Safe -conduct, (-kón-dükt.) [fe sauf-conduit.] That 
which ís given as a guaranty for a person's safe entry 
into and passage out of a country or state; it ma 
either be a warrant under the sovereign's sign-manual, 
a passport, or a military guard or convoy. 

Safety-lamp. (Mining) See Manau-Gas, 

Safety-valve, (så "te) (Mach.) A valve by means 
of which a boiler is preserved from bursting by the 
force of steam. It is loaded, according to its surface, 
with a certain weight, being the number of pounds to 
the square inch, to the pressure of which it is intended 
to M the boiler; as soon as this pressure is ex- 
ceeded the steam lifts the valve, and some of it 4 
That a S.- V. may be relied on, it must be frequently ex- 
amined; as it is liable to adhere to its seat. This 
greatly increases the steam pressure required to open 
t, and in many cases to a degree which the boiler is 
unable to bear, and therefore may cause an explosion. 

Salli, (sif'/e,) a seaport of the empire of Morocco, p. 
Abda, on the Atlantic coast, 95 m. N.W. of the city of 
Morocco. Pop. 12,000. 

Safflower, Pi oer.) (Bot.) Bee Crocus. 

gar from: rur See Crocus. 

AZA, (sa rom Scand. , to say.) (Norse 

'yth.) The muse or goddess of history. A ted 
ure the name given to those ancient traditions which 
form the substance of the history and mythol of the 
Scandinavian races; the language in which they are 
written is supposed to be the old Icelandic, 

Sagadahoc, (sdg-a-da'hdk,) in Maine, a 8. co., washed 
by the Atlantie ; area, 270 sq. in. ; C. Bath, 
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Sagan, (sa'gahn,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Silesta, 
on the Bober, 48 m. N.W. of Liegnitz. Pop. 10,000, 

gy utra (sdg-a-pe'nüm.) BR ies Gr. sagapénon. 
(Pharm.) A gum-resin imported from the Levant an 
Egypt in granules and amygdaloidal masses. Iż issup- 
posed to be of Persian origin, obtained from the root of 
the umbelliferous plant Ferula persica, and is of a com- 
pact substance, heavy, of a reddish color, with small 
whitish or fasted sere spots. Its smell somewhat resem- 
bles that of assafcetida, but is less powerful. S. is occa- 
sionally employed as a nervine and stimulating expeo- 

Sage, (ij ) (Bot) Bee Sa 

e, A LVIA. 

Sagene, (sajén',) or ene, (Russ, sdzheng.] ( Camb.) 
A Russian measure of length, corresponding nearly 
to seven Eng. feet. 

halien, (sah-a/le-cn,) à long narrow island, lying 

. of Japan, and having the Channel of Tartary bet. it 

and the mainland of E. Siberia; bet. N. Lat. 469—549 30’, 

E. Lon. 1419 50/1449. Area, 47,000 sq. miles. Surface 

mountainous. It is claimed partly by Russia and partly 
by Japan. Pop. 8,500. 

arbor, (-hdr'bür,) in New York, a port of entry 
of Suffolk co., 100 m. E. by N. of New York city. Pop. 
1,723. 

Saginaw, (sdg'e-nau,) in Michigan, an E. central co. of 
the Lower Peninsula; area, 860 sq. miles: C. Saginaw. 
—A prosperous town, C. of above county, and on à river 
of same name, 100 miles N. N.W. of Detroit. 

BaaiNAW Bay forms an arm of Lake Huron, 60 
m. in length by 30 in breadth. It is bordered by Bay, 
Tosco, Tuscola, and Huron cos., and affords commodious 
anchorage-ground for large vessels, 

Sagitta, (sah-Jjit'tah.) [L.,an arrow.) (Ast.) The Ar- 
row, one of the small Ptolemaic constellations in the 
N. hemisphere, bet. the le and the Fox and Goose, 

Sagittaria, (sdj-it-ta're-ah.) (Bot) A genus of hand- 
some perennial aquatics, O. Alismacem, deriving its 
name Fom the sagittate or arrow-headed forin of the 
leaves. 

Hagittasins, (sdj-it-ta’re-iis.) [L. an archer.] (Ast.) 
The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, represented 
on celestial maps by the figure of a centaur holding 
his bow in hand as if in the act of shooting. Its printed 
symbol is rendered thus 7. 

ittate, (sd/it-fàt.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A term 
which designates a leaf, stipule, or anther, the shape 
of which is triangular and hollowed at the base, like 
an arrowhead. 

Sago, (sa’go.) See Baeus. 

Sagoins, (sa-goinz’,) or Saxis. (Zovl.) A group of mon- 
keys, comprising the Cebide, which have non-prehen- 
sile tails (see Fig. 152). 

Sagua la Grande, (sah'gwaw,) a port of the island 
of Cuba, on a river of same name, 145 m. W. of Havana, 

Saguenay, (sah-gwe-na’,) a large river of Canada, 
when issues from Lake 8t. John, and flows east above 
100 m. to Tadousac, where it enters the 8t. Lawrence. 
— A co. of Lower Canada; area, 75,000 sq. m.; C. Es- 
coumains. Pop. 1,788. 

Saguerus, (sa-gwe'riis.) (Bot.) A gen. of palms. The 
Areng, & saccharifer, is very common in the Indian 
islands, and on account of the variety of its products is 
of great value to tr natives. Sec ieee 

Bagus, (sagiis.) [From sago or sagu, which in t - 

pore the Papuan race ignites bread.) A large 
genus of palms. The well-known sago of the shops is 
obtained from S. lzvis and S. rumphii. These trees pro- 
duce their flower-epikes when about fifteen years old, 
and the fruit is nearly three years in ripening, after 
which they die. In order to procure the greatest quan- 
tity of sago, the trees must be cut down immediately 
the flower-spike makes its appearance. The Sago of 
commerce is prepared from the soft inner portion of 
the trunks of these two species, which are societe 

alms. wing together in large masses, principally iu 
rec rper It is obtained by cutting the trunks 
into pieces about two feet long, the pieces being then 
split in half, and the soft substance scooped out and 
pounded in water till the starchy matter separates, 
when it is drained off with the water, allowed to settle. 
and afterwards purified by washing. It is then in the 
form of sago-meal, but for exportation it is made into 
what is termed pearl-sago. This is a Chinese process, 
and is carried on principally at Singapore. The rough 
meal is first repeatedly washed and strained, then spread 
out to dry and broken into small pieces, which, when 
sufficiently hard, are pounded and sifted until they are 
of regular size. Small quantities are then placed in a 
large cloth or bag suspended from the ceiling, and 
shaken backwards and forwards for about ten minutes, 
when it becomes granulated or pearled, and is ther 
oughly dried and packed for exportation. 
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(Tux DESERT OP,) (sa-ha’reh.) [Ar., a desert. 
Otherwise called THE GREAT DESERT, & vast extent o 
territory occupying the greater part of N. Africa, b. N. 
by the Barbary States, E. by Egypt and Nubia, 8. by 
Soudan and Senegambia, and W. by the Atlantic. Its 
estim. area is 2,500 sq. m., and it consists for the most 
part of immense plains of sand, diversified here and 
there by fertile tracts of small extent called oases. 
There are several caravan-routes across the 8. by which 
commercial traffic is carried on with Timbuctoo and 
other places in Soudan. 

Baie, (sa'ik.) iem Turk. shaika.] (Naut.) A kind of 
vessel resembling a ketch, with neither top-gallant-sail 
not mizzen-topsail. It is very commonly met with in 
the waters of the Levant. 
Said, (Port,) (so'id,) a seaport-tewn of t, on the 
Mediterranean, and at the head of the of Suez, 
Lat. 39 poH Pop. Me rir A 
Baida, (si'dah,) [anc. Sá a seaport yria, 18 m. S. 
of don iD E Lat. 33° Ae Lon. 35° 24’. It carries 
on a considerable trade, but presents few remains of 
that most anc. of Phoenician cities on whose site it has 
been built. Pop. 7,000. 
Ba m, (si/gón,) a fortified river-port of Cochin-China, 
and C. of the French essions in that country, on a 
river of same name, 35 m. from the Chinese Sea. "This 
place, together with the territory of which it is the 
chief town, after having been captured by the French 
in 1860, was ceded to them by the Annamese govt. in 
1864, along with the protectorate of the six provs. of 
Lower Cochin-China, and other important concessions 
and privileges. 
Sail, (sil) [From A. 8. segl.) (Naut.) On shipboard, 
a large canvas formed of several breadths sewn to- 
gether, which, when extended by means of lines and 
yards, serve to receive that impulse of the wind which 
urges aship along. The upper part of a S. is called its 
head ; the lower, the foot: the sides are usually styled 
leeches, of which the weather-side of any sail but a 
square-sail is called the luff, and the other the after 
leech. The two upper corners are known as earrings 
(in a jib, the head), the two lower corners clews; the 
weather clews of a fore-and-aft sail, or of a course while 
set, is the tack. A sail extended by a yard slung by the 
middie to a eg is called a m reg s% upon & 
or stay, a fore-and-aft sa. e es of a are 
eH by bolt-ropes. The ropes at the upper and lower 
margins are, respectively, the head- and foot-ropes of the 
sail. The cloths in a square sail are seamed vertically ; 
while in a fore-and-aft sail they are parallel to the a 
leech. S. take their name from the mast, yard, or stay 
upon which they are stretched. A shoulder-of-mutton 
sail is a triangular sail set upon a boat's mast, and so 
named from its resemblance to the joint of meat in 
question. A ship is said to be under sail, when she has 
ail available canvas set. To make sail, is to spread an 
additional quantity of sail for the sake of increasing a 
ship's speed. To set sail, to expand the sails; and, 
hence, to begin a voyage. To sirike sail, is to lower the 
sails suddenly, as in saluting, or when the wind blows 
in sudden squalls. To shorten sail, is to take in some 
sail by furling or reefing. A person is said to sail a 
ship when he takes charge of and conducts her naviga- 
tion at sea. 
Bailing, (sal/ing.) [From sail.) (Navig.) The art or 
practice of navigating and working a ship, or of 
causing her to observe such motions and directiona as 
are assigned by the navigator; in which latter sense S. 
differs from the art of navigation, and must be learned 
vy actual experience on shipboard. S. also denotes a 
particular plan, system, or method of navigation ; thus 
we speak of plane sailing, globular sailing, parallel sail- 
lag, middle-latitude sailing, great-circle sailing, oblique 
sailing, traverse sailing, &c. — Sailing-master, in the navy, 
a warrant - officer, grading below a lieutenant, and 
taking charge of the navigation of the ship, &c., under 
supervision of a superior officer. 
Saima, (sa’mah,) a lake of Russia in Europe, grand- 
duchy of Finland, 30 m. N.W. of Viborg. It is 145 m. 
in length by 50 m. in breadth. 
Sainfoin, (Bot) See ONOBRYOHIS. 
Saint, (sánt.)  [Fr.; Lat. sanctus, buy] In a limited 
but the most usual sense of the word, signifies certain 
individuals whose lives were deemed so eminently pious 
that the Roman Catholic Church has authorized the 
rendering of public devotion to them. The doctrine 
ef S., and the ideas and usages which grew out of it, 
form one of the main points of difference between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, See CANONIZATION. 
Baint Alban’s, (aul/bdnz,) a town of Vermont, C. of 
Franklin co., 24 m. N. by E. of Burlington. . 7,014. 
Baint Andrew, (dn'droo,) à seaport of Prince Edward 
Island, w^" €94 OR Cardigan Bay ; N. Lat. 46? 10’, W, 
Won. 0$? 89. ks 
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Saint An’drew’s, in Lower Canada, a towr. of Ars 
genteull county, 45 m. W. of the city of Montroal.—In 
New Brunswick, a seaport, C. of Charlotte co, at the 
N.E. end of Passamaquoddy Bay, 60 m. W. by À. of Bt. 

ohn. 

Saint Andrew’s Bay, in Florida, Washington co., 
forms a large landlocked inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, 
25 m. in length, with 12 ft. of water on the bar. 

Saint Anne, (dn,) in Brit. N. Ameriea, a lake cover- 
ing a surface of 400 sq. m., and connecting with Lake 
Superior, 50 m. to the N., by a small river, 

Saint Anthony, (-dn'to-ne,) in Minnesota, a town of 
Hennepin co., on the Mississippi, 8 m. W. of St. Paul. 
Here are the Falls of same name, 18 ft. in perpendicular 
height. The town is a well-built flourishing place, and 
contains the State University. 

Saint An’thony’s Fire. (Med.) See ERYSIPELAS. 

Saint Augustin, (-aw-giis‘tin,) a river of Brit. N. 
America, in Labrador, embouching into a bay of same 
name, near the S. entrance to the Straits of Belleisle; 
N. Lat. 519 15’, W. Lon. 599. 

Saint Augus'tine, in Florida, a city and port of 
entry, C. of Bt. John's co., 200 m. E. by S. of Tallahassee, 
It is the oldest place in the State, dating from 1565. 


Saint Bartholomew, (-bdr-Aél'o-mü,) an island of 
the W. Indies, formerly belonging to Sweden, 30 m. W., 
of St. Kitt's, in N. Lat. 17°53’, W. Lon. 62°52’. Area. 35 
Bq. m. Its coasts are reef-surrounded, and difficult of 
access. C. Gustavia. Pop.3,000. Ceded to France in 1877, 

Saint Bernard, (-bür-nahrd',) in Louisiana, a R.E. 
par., washed by the Mexican Gulf. Area, 620 sq. m. It 
contains Lake Borgne. C. 8t. Bernard. 

Saint Catherine's, (-kith'ür-inz) a prosperous 
manuf. city of Canada W., Lincoln co., 12 m. N.W, of 
Niagara, 

Saint Charles, (chdrlz,) in Louisiana, a S.E. par., 
drained by the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain; C. 
Bt. Charles.—In Missouri, an E. central county; Capital, 
St. Charles. 

Saint Chris'topher, a W. Indian island. See 
KrrT'S (87.). 

Saint Clair, ARTHUR (sčnt-klār’,)an American general, 
B.in Scotland, 1735. He emigrated to America, where 
he became a citizen of Pennsylvanin,and a brig.-general 
in the Revolutionary army, serving with distinction at 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton. In 1777 he Le 
came major-general, and entered Congress in 1755, of 
which body he was elected president two years later. 
In 1789 he was made Governor of Ohio, and two yeara 
afterward, suffered & defeat with heavy loss at the 
hands of the Miami Indians. D. 1818. 

Saint Clair, (-kiár,) a lake intervening bet. those of 
Erie and Huron, and b. E. by Canada W., and W. by 
Michigan. Area, 360 sq. m. Depth, on an average, 20 
ft. Its surplus waters are discharged into the Detroit 
River, and it receives those of lakes Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan, through $t. Clair River.—In Alabama, a 
N.E. co, drained by Coosa Rivor. Surface hilly; soil 
fertile. Area, 725 square miles; Capital, Ashville.—In 
Iilinois, a SS.W. co, b. by Missouri; area, 680 sq. m.; 
Capital, Belleville—In Michigan, an E. eounty of the 
Lower Peninsula. skirted by lakes Huron and St. Clair, 
area, 700 square miles; Capital, St. Clair.—In Missouri, 
a a co., with a fertile soil; area, 650 sq. m.; Capital, 
Osceola. 


Saint Cloud, (-kloo,) in Minnesota, a flourishing town, 
C. of Stearns co., on the Mississippi, 80 m. N.W. of St. 
Paul. 

Saint Croix, or Santa Cruz, (“Holy Cross") 
(sahn krwaw,) a W. India island, the southernmost and 

rincipal of the Virgin group, 80 m. E.8.K. of Porto 

ico. Area, 100 sq. m. Prod. Sugar and rum, the latter 
of which bears a high reputation. C. Christianstad 
After belonging in succession to the Dutch, English 
Spaniards, and French, the latter sold the island t4 
Denmark in 1733. Pop. 23,194 (including the small ad. 
joining islands of St. Thomas and St. John). 

Saint Croix, (-kricaw,) in Wisconsin, a N.W. co. b. 
on Minnesota ; area, 750 sq. m. ; C. Hudson. 

— Rr. Cnorx Lake, 36 m. in length by 3 in average 
breadth, forms an expansion of Sr. Crorx River, bet. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The river, rising in Douglas 
co., in the last-named State, enters the Mississippi 38 
m. below St. Paul, after a general 8.W. course of 200 m. 

Saint David, (-da'vid,) a seaport of Prince Edward 
Island, Queen's co., on Halifax Bay ; N. Lat. 46° 23’, W. 
Lon. 63? 42’, 

Sainte-Anne, (-dn,) a seaport of the island of Guade- 
loupe, W. Indies, 12 m. E.8.E. of Point-à-Pitre. 

Sainte-Beuve, CHARLES AUGUSTIN DE, Ke da gont 
French critic, B. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 18 uu 
practising medicine for several years in Paris, be adop 
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a literary career, which became pretminently a bril- 
liant one. He entered the French Academy in 1845, 
and was appointed prof. of Latin poetry in the College 
of France in 1852. Raised to the rank of senator in 
1865, he D. in 1869. His principal works include an Zis- 
torical and Critical Picture of French Poetry and the 
French Theatre in the Sixteenth Century (1828); Literary 
Portraits (8 vols., 1832-9); a History of Port Royal (4 
vols., 1840-62), and Causeries du Lundi (13 vols., 1851-7). 

Baint Elizabeth, (-eliza-béth,) a vill. of Lower 
Canada, Joliette co., 45 m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 2,753. 

Sainte-Lucie, (-lo0-s.) a seaport on the S. coast of 
the French island of Martinique, W. Indies, 13 in. S.E. 
of Port Royal. Pop. 1,500. 

Sainte Rose, (-róz) a seaport of Guadeloupe, W. 
Indies, on its N. coast, 10 m. S.W. of Port Louis. Pop 


4,500, 
Saintes, (sdnts,) a city of France, dept. Charente-In- 
jt lm the Charente, 33 m. S.E. of La Rochelle. 


Saint Felix de Valois, (-/a'les da val'waw,) in 
Lower Canada, a vill. of Joliette co., 61 m. N.N.E. of 
Montreal. Pop. 3,196. 

Saint Francis, (-/rdn’sts,) in Arkansas, an E. co., 
with an even surface and good soil; area, 900 sq. m.; C. 
Madison.— a river of Missouri, rising in St. ncois 
co., and emptying into the Mississippi in Phillips co., 
Arkansas, after a flow of 450 miles. 

Saint Francois, (./rów'swaw,) or Sr. Francis, in 
Missouri, a 8.E. co., containing at its 8.E. corner the 
celebrated Iron Mountain, Area, 350 sq. m. C. Farm- 
ington. 

Baint Genevieve, (-zAdn'a-vév,) in Missouri, an 
E.S.E. co., impinging upon Illinois; area, 400 sq. m. ; 
C. St. Genevieve, 

Saint George, (Jórj) a bay and harbor of Newfound- 
land, receiving a river of same name, and penetrating 
the land, on the W. coast, for a distanco of 51 m.— In 
Florida, an island, with an area of 100 sq. m., lying off 
the mouth of the Appalachicola river, iu the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

Saint George, a fortif. seaport of the island of Gre- 
n W. Indies, in N. Lat. 12° 2’ 54", W. Lon. 61° 48’. 
Saint Grégoire, (-gra/gwaur,) in Lower Canada, a 
vill. of Nicolet co., 90 m. S.W. of Quebec, Pop. 2,019. 
Saint Helena, (-hele’nah,) in Louisiana, an E. par., 
on tho Mississippi border; area, 540 sq. m. ; C. Greens- 

urg. 

Saint Hel'en's, (Mount,) in Washington Ter., a 
volcanic peak of the Cascade Range, Skamania co., at- 
taining an elevation of 13.400 feet above the sea. 

Saint Henri-de-Quebee, (-df’re-da-kwe'bék,) a 
vill. of Levis co., Lower Canada, 12 m. 8.8.E. of Que- 


bec, T. 2,418. 

Baint Hyacinthe, (-eah-saknt,) in Lower Canada, a 
8. co. ; area, 477 sq. m.; C. St. Hyacintho. Pop. 18,310. 
— A town, C. of above co., 30 m. E.N.E. of Montreal. 

Baint James, (-jàmz,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. par., b 
N.E. by Lake Maurepas; area, 330 sq: m.; C. Bringiers. 

Saint John, (jon,) à river of N.E. America, having 
ita source in the mountainous country bordering upon 
Maine and Canada, and, under the name of Walloostook, 
flowing a distance of 100 m. til! its junction with the 
Bt. Francis. Taking an E.S.E. course through the Ma- 
dawaska Settlements, it passes the Grand Falls, where 
it has a sheer descent of 70-80 ft., and thence takes a 
course 8. and E. to its embouchure in St. John Harbor. 
During a part of its flow it forms the boundary bet. 
Maine and New Brunswick, and has a total length of 
450 m., 80 m. of which ais navigable.— A city and sea- 
vort of New Brunswick, and of a county of same name, 
at the mouth of the sestuary of St. John River, 175 m. 
N.W.of Halifax. It possesses a splendid harbor, and 
carries on an active trade, Pop. 28,988, Nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, June 21st, 1877, with loss of many lives 
and several millions’ worth of property.— A lake of 
Canada E., covering an area of 900 sq. m., and discharg- 
ing its surplus waters into the Saguenay River. 

Saint John Baptiste, (-bap'teest,) in Louisiana, a 
8.K. par., drained by the Mississippi; arca, 200 8q. m. ; 
C. Bonnet Carré. 

Saint John's, (-jónz,) a flourishing seaport of New- 
foundland ; pop. 20,000.—A n important town of Quebec ; 
vU. (1883) 6,000.—In Florida, a river taking its rise in 

ke Poinsett, Orange co. and entering the Atlantic 
Ocean in Duval co., after a general N. course, inter- 
spersed by lakes, of 200 m. — A N.E. co., b. E. by the 
Atlantic ; area, 990 sq. m.; C. 8t. Aurnitino: 

Saint John’s Bread. (Bot.) CERATONTA, 

Saint Johnsbury, (Jjónzbür-re) in Vermont, a 
manuf. city, C. of Caledonia co., on the Passumpsic, 35 
m. N.E. of Montpelier. 


Baint Joseph, (jost/) in Brit, N. America, a lake 
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covering an area of 350 sq. m., in N. Lat.51° 10, W. Lon. 
919. It empties by the Albany River into James’ Bay, 
Hudson's Kay.— In /ndíana, a N. co., b. by Michigan; 
area, 470 sq. miles; Capital, South Bend.—In Michijen, 
a south-south-west co., bordering on Indiana; area, 528 
sq. miles; Capital, Ceutreville—In Missouri, a hand- 
somely-built and thriving manuf. city, C. of Buchanan 
co., on the Missouri, 340 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 


Saint Joseph's, ( Wait) a river of the U. Statea, 
having its source in Hillsdale co., Michigan, and flow- 
ing N.W. and S.W. into Indiana, reénters Michigan, 
and falls into Lake Michigan in Berrien co. Its length 
is 250 m., 120 of which are navigable. 

Saint Just, ANTOINE, (-zhoost,) a French Jacobin and 
revolutionary leader, B. 1768, was one of the most vio- 
lent and x3 among the Jacobins. Participat- 
ing in the fall of Robespierre, he perished beneath the 
guillotine, July, 1794. 

Saint Landry, (-ldn’dre,) in Louisiana, a par. in tho 
centre of the State; arca, 2,200 square miles; Capital, 


jousas. 

Saint Law'rence, a river of N. America. See Law 
RENCE, pidas 

Saint uis, (-loo'e,) in Minnesota, a N.E. co., b. 8.E. 


on Lake Superior; area, 6,000 sq. m. ; C. Duluth. Pop. 
4,501. — In Missouri, an E. co., skirted by Illinois ; area, 
600 square mifes ; County Seat, St. Louis. A great city 
of the U. States, port of entry, and C. of the above co., 
occupies a commanding position on the Mississippi, 18 
m. below its point of junction with the Missouri, and 
nearly 200 above the entrance of the Ohio, Built on a 
gradually ascending plateau, St. L. presents quite a 
magnificent aspect as seen from the river. It is well- 
built, and contains numerous splendid public buildings, 
among them a Roman Cath. University ; besides benevo- 
lent, religions, and social institutions of the highcst 
character, calculated to meet the requirements of & 
great and enterprising community. St. L. is one of the 
chief centres of the steam-navigation of the Mississippi, 
and her splendid location will ultimately destine her 
to a most commanding centre of Western traffic and 
influence. Iron is the principal article of fabricative 
production; but there are also numerous flouring- mills 
which enjoy high reputation, and large sugar-refineries 
which manufacture most of the sugar consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. St. L. was founded by French set- 
tlers in 1764. 

Saint Lu'cin, an island of the W. Indies. See Lucia, 


Sr. 

Saint Martin, (mdr'tin,)a W. India island, lying bet. 
St. Bartholomew and Anguilla, in N. Lat. 18° 4’, W. 
Lon. 53° 10. Area, 30 sq.m. Its N. portion belongs to 
the French; its 8. to the Dutch. It was colonized in 
1630. Total pop. 2,819. 

Saint Martin’s, a par. in La.; C. St. Martinsville. 

Saint Mary, a town of Ontario, 

Saint Mary's, (ma’riz,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. parish, 
washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 860 sq. miles; C. 
Franklin.—In Maryland, a southern county, bordering 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 square miles; Capital, 
Leonardtown. 

Saint Mary's Strait, (-strdt,) connects lakes Hu- 
ron and Superior, and divides Canada W. from the Up 
per Michigan Peninsula, Length, 63 miles, navigable 
throughout till within a mile of Lake Superior, where 
it has a fall. This obstruction has been circumvented 
by the construction of a canal, so that water-communi- 
cation between all the great lakes is now unimpeded. 

Saint Maurice, (mórris) in Lower Canada, a co, 
covering an area of 7,300 sq. m.; C. Three Rivers. Pop. 
11,144. 

Saint Nazaire, (nah-zair’,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Loire-Inférieure, near the entrance to the Loire, 20 m. 
W. of Nantes. Pop. 18,896. 

Saintonge, (sdnt-aunzi’,) a former W. p. of France, 
now included within the depts. Charente, Deux-Sey res, 
and Charente-Inféricure. 

Saint Paul, an island in the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence, 8 
m. N.E, of North Point, Cape Breton; N. Lat. 47° 14', 
W. Lon. 60° 9', It has two fixed lights. 

Saint Paul, in Minnesota, a prosperous and finely 
laid-out city and port of entry, C. of Ramsey co., and 
seat of the State govt.,on the Mississippi, 9 m. below 
the Falls of 8t. Anthony; N. Lat. 44° 52' 46", W. Lon. 
93° 5’. It stands nearly at the head of the Mississippi 
river navigation, and carries c" an extensive commerce. 


Saint-Pierre, Jacques HENRI, BERNARDIN DF, (pe 
air’,) an eminent French author, B. at Havre in 1737; 
D. 1814, His reputation rests mainly upon the charm- 
ing taleentitled Paul and Virginia, which ranks as a 
classic, has passed through innumerable editions, aud 
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been translated into almost "nr known literary lan- 
guage. His Studies of Nature, Harmonies of Nature, 
and Indian Chitage, add to his reputation as one of the 
ablest of French prose-writers. 

Saint Pierre, (-pe‘air,) an island belonging to France, 
lying off the 8. coast of Newfoundland. 1,750. 
Saint Pierre, a fortif. seaport, C. of the French W. 
India {sland of Martinique, and the birthplace of the 

Empress Josephine. Pop, 25,000. 

Saint-Simon, CLAUDE HENRI, COMTE DE, (se^maiwn(g,) 
a Freuch philosopher, B. in Paris, served in the Ameri- 
can army under Gen. Washington, and, after the French 
Revolution, expended a large.part of his fortune in an 
abortive attempt at establishing a large scientific and 
industrial school on the basis of certain visionary ideas 
of his own regarding the advancement of human civili- 
vation. In 1807 he published an Introduction to the Sci- 
entific Labours of the Nineteenth Century; and, in 1814, 
The Reorganization of European Society. In 1825, he 
appeared as author of a remarkable work entitled New 
Christianity, in which he laid down as a dictum the pro- 
gressive nature of Christianity. llis doctrines attracted 
so many adherents, that a new philosophical sect grew 
out of them, among the most eminent members of 
which were Augustin Thierry, Augustin Comte, and 
Michel Chevalier. D. 1825. — Lours ng Rouvroy, Duc 
pe Sr. S, a French author aud diplomatist, n. 1695, bo- 
longed to the same family as the foregoing, and filled 
many high offices during the Regency of the Duc d'Or- 
leans. His reputation, however, chiefly rests upon his 
Memoirs of the Age of Louis XIV. and the Regency, a 
work in 20 vols., of high historical fidelity and literary 
merit, and of which an English edition appeared in 
1857. D.1755. 

Saint-Simo’nianism. (Pol. Econ) "The doctrinal 
tenets and practices followed by the disciples of the 


Count de S unt-Stmon, ps 

Saint Tammany; G m'ma-ne,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. 
par., drained by Lake Pontchartrain aud the Mississip- 
pi; area, 1,200 sq. m.; C. Covington. 

Saint Thomas, (-(m’ds,) an important island of the 
W. Indies, one of the Virgin group, belonging to Den- 
mark, 38 m. E. of Porto Rico, in N. Lat. 18? 20’ 24”, W. 
Lon. 649 55’ 45", Area, 45 sq. m. It produces sugar, 
&c. and is a place of great commercial activity, the 
harbor of its cap., Charlotte Amalie, being a station for 
several lines of mail-steamers. This island is unhealthy, 
and has suffered much from earthquakes. Pop. 13,463, 

Saint Thomas, (-(dm’ds,) in Upper Canada, a town of 
Elgin co., 17 m. 8. of London. 

Saint Vincent, ade pmi) a W. India island belong- 
ing to Great Britain, lying 100 m. W. of Barbadoes, in 
N. Lat. 139 13, W. Lon. 619 15'. Area, 132 sq. m. C. 
Kingston. Pop. 31,759. 

Saint Vitus’ Dance. (Med. See CHOREA. 

Sajou, (52/00) (Zoül.) A name of the Fox-tail Mon- 
key. See CkBIDAE. 

Saki, (sa’ke.) (Zoil.) See BAGOUIN. 

Sal-. [L., salt.] (Chem) A term formerly employed 
asa prefix in designating a crystallizable compound; 
as, for instance, sa/-volatile, that is, liquid ammonia. 

Salaam, (sah-lahm’.) (From A. 8. saldm, peace.) An 
Oriental salutation given as a sign of respect or defer- 
ence; hence, a low and profound bow or inclination of 
the head, as practised by the natives of India and other 
Eastern countries, 

Salad, (sdl'dd.) (From L. sal, salt.] (Cookery.) A pre- 
pared mess of raw herbs and vegetables, chopped up 
and mixed together, and dressed and flavored with salt, 
oil, vinegar, and other condiments. 

Salade, or SaLLET, (sdl'ahd.) (Mil) A light kind of 
morion or head-piece, worn by pikemen and foot-sol- 
diers of the I5th cent. 

Saladin, (silah-din,) [SayAn-ED-DEEN,] (MaLEK-NA8IR- 
Youssour,) « celebrated Sultan of the Saracens, p. on 
tlie banka of the Tigris in 1137, became, in 1168, vizier, 
and in 1173 sovereign of Egypt. He conquered 8. Syria, 
defeated the Palestine Christians at Tiberias in 1187, 
and took Jerusalem. Tis triumphant progress was, 
however, bronght to a check by the Crusaders led by 
Richard Coeur de Lion of England and Philip Augustus 
of France, who besieged S.in Acre in 1189, and com- 
pelled him to surrender that place in 1192, after an ob- 
stinate defence, He, however, remained master of Je- 
rusalem, and effected a truce of three years with Rich- 
ard. S, who was a chivalrous, magnanimous, and hu- 
mane prince, p. in 1193. 

Salamanca, (sil-a-mdng'kah,) a manuf. city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, on the Tormes, an affluent of 
the Douro, 92 m. 8.W.of Leon. Its university, estab- 
lished in 1239, was for ages the most celebrated semi- 
etd of learning m Spain, Near this city, the English 
under Wellington defeated a French army under Mar- 
shal Marmont, in 18514 _ Pom 15600, 
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Salamis, (si'a-mis.) 


Sale, (sdl.) 
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Salamander, (sdl'a-man'diir.) [From Gr. salaman- 


dra.) (Myth.) A fabulous animal supposed by the 
ancients to live in and have the quality of eating 
fire. —(Zodl.) See BATRACHIA, 


Salamandridze, (sól-a-mán'dre-de.)) (Zoil.) A fam. 


of Batrachians comprising the Salumanders, and the 
Tritons or Newts. See BATRACHIA. 

[Mod. Korumr] (Ane. Geog.) 
An island of the Greek Archipelago, situate off the 
coast of Attica, Area, 20 sq. m. Surface mountainous. 
Near this island occurred the great victory won by the 
Greek fleet commanded by Themistocles over that 
under Xerxes, 480 n. c. 


Sal-ammonia, (-dm-mo'ne-ah.) ( Chem.) Seo AMMONIA, 
Salary, (sdl'ah-re.) 


[Fr. salaire; L, salurium, literally, 
the money given to soldiers for salt.) The stipend or 
remuneration paid to a man for his &ervices— usually 
a fixed annual sum; in distinction from wages, which 
is for day labor; aud pay, which is for military service. 


Salawatty, (sil-a-watte) an island of the E. Archi- 


lago, lying off the W. coast of New Guinea, in 8. Lat. 
9, E. Lon. 1309,  Erteut, 90 m. in length, by 25 m. in 

breadth. A * 

From Icel. sala.] (Com.) The exchange 
of a commodity for its equivalent money-value, or for 
other consideration, paid or to be paid. — Also, an auc- 
tion or public vendue of goods or articles to the high- 
est bidder. — (Law.) That act by which the proprie- 
torship of anything becomes transferred from one per- 
son to another, by virtue of a money consideration for 
the same being paid by the buyer to the vendor. If it 
be a commutation of goods for goods, it is more prop- 
erly termed an erchange. 

Salem, (sa'lčm,) in Massachusetts, a handsome and im- 
portant city and port of entry, semi-cap. of Essex co., 
on a neck of land jutting into Massachusetts Bay, 14 
m. N.E. of Boston. It has an excellent harbor, und 
carries on an extensive manufacturing and shipping 
trade. Next after Plymouth, it ranks as the second 
oldest town in New England, having been founded in 
1628. In 1830, it received incorporation ns a City. In 
New Jersey, à 8. W. county, bordering on Delaware ; 
area, 540 square miles ; County Seat, Salem —A town, 
C. of above co , 65 miles 8.W. of Trenton.—In Q/io, a 
town of Columbiana county, about 167 miles N E. of 
Columbus.—In Oregon, a thriving city, County Seat 
of the State, and justice-seat of Marion county, on 
the Willamette river, 710 m. N. of San Francisco; N. 
Lat. 44° 66’, W. Lon. 1289 1%, 

Salem, (sa‘lém,) a seaport of Brit. India, Madras presi- 
dency, in N. Lat. 119 38’, E. Lon. 78? 12%. Pop. 20,000, 
Salemi, (sah-la’me,) a town of £. Italy, in Sicily, 20 m. 

E. of Marsala. Pap. 13,560. 

Salep, (sil'p,) or Savor. (Com.) The dried root of 
Orchis mascula, sometimes used for food. Itis a gummy 
substance, not unlike tragacenth, and contains a smal) 
quantity of starch. That which is imported from India 
is in white oval pleces, hard, clear, pellucid, aud in. 
odorous, 

Salerno, (sal-lair'no) a city of 8. Italy, C. p. Princi. 
pato-Citeriore, on a gulf of same name, 17 m. S.S. W. 
of Avellino. The gulf on which it stands has Cape 
Campanella intervening between it and the Buy of Na- 
ples, and ig 20 m. in width. Pep. 21,241. 

Saleyer Islands, (sil'a-Zr, a cluster lying in tlie 
E Pe INE off the S. side of Celebes, in 8. Lat. 6°, 


. Lon. 1209, 
Salford, (sdl’fiird,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Lancaster, separated from Manchester by the river Ir- 


well. Pop. 121,805. 
Salic or lique Law, (The,) (eni [L. Lex 
Sahea.] (Fr. Hist.) An anc. fundamental law of the 


Riparian Franks, which excluded females from inherit- 
ing the French throne, It is supposed to have becn 
established by Pharamond or Clovis, and to have de- 
rived its name from the river Saale, in Saxony, wlience 
those Franks originally came, This body of law was 
revised and reconstituted by Charlemagne; according 
to it *no portion of Salic land can fall to females; ” 
but what was meant by Salic land has been long debat- 
ed among French antiquaries. It was the cause of long 
wars bet. England and France, when, in opposition to 
it, Edward ILI. claimed the throne of France by a title 
prior to that of Philip of Valois, It has been recog- 
nized in all countries of which the crown has devolved 
on a member of the blood-royal of France; and formed 
the foundation of the pretensions of Don Carlos to the 
Spanish crown, It was observed with referonce to the 
great fiefs which had been granted to princes of the 
blood, by way of appanage; and hence, on the death 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, without a male heir, 
that duchy reverted to Louis XT. 

Salicaceie, (sil-e-ka'se-^.) [From L. saliz, the willow.] 
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(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Amentales, containing only wie | Salix, (sa'Tike.) (Bot.) Bee BALICACE®. 


two genera, us, q. V., and Saiiz, the Willows, which 

last constitutes so extensive a family that a perfect 

Balicetum or willow-plantation, in which every known 

species was represented, would assume the dimensions 

of a small wood; and they are so difficult of discrimi- 
nation, that not even the experienced botanist ventures 
to assign individuals to their several species unless he 
has an opportunity of examining them in their various 
stages of growth, The Willows are natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the N. hemisphere, and are much 
more numerous in the Old World than in the New. The 
majority grow by the sides of watercourses, but a few 
high up in the mountains, and one is found nearer to 
the North Pole than any other shrubby plant. As far 
as it is possible to include under a general description 
so extensive an array of species, they may be charac- 
terized as trees or shrubs, varying in height from a few 
inches to sixty feet. They grow rapidly, and for the 
most part shoot readily from cuttings. The wood is 
white; the bark of the trunk rather smooth than other- 
wise, that of the branehes either downy or smooth, in the 
latter c&se sometimes to such a degree as to appear var- 
nished. The species used for basket-making are usually 
called Osiers, Several kinds are in common cultivation, 
all agreeing in bearing long flexible tough shoots, and 
narrow pointed leaves. The species best adapted for 
wicker-work are S. viminalis and S. triandra. — S. baby- 
lonica, the Weeping Willow, grows wild on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in other parts of Asia, and also in 

North America. In China it is a favorite tree, as appears 

from its frequent occurrence in drawings of Chinese 

ornamental scenery. The medicinal properties of the 

Willow are common to all the species in greater or less 

degree. The bark is the part usually employed, especially 

that of S. Russelliana, S. alba, S. Caprea, and S. fragilis. 
It is valued for its tonic and astringent properties, and 
is used for the same purposes as cinchona-bark. The 
active properties depend upon the presence of an alka- 
loid called salicine, which is employed in ague, &c., in 
place of quinine. In case of a scarcity of the latter 
drug, salicine might advantageously be used as a substi- 
tute, though it is scarcely so potent. 

Salicine, (sdl’e-sin.) (Chem.) See SALICACEA, 

Salicornia, (sdl-e-kdr’ne-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of suc- 
culent marine plants, O. Chenopodiacew, well distin- 
guished by their jointed stems. The various species of 
this genus grow abundantly on the coasts in the 8. of 
Europe and N. of Africa, and yield a vast quantity 
of soda, much employed in making both soap and glass, 
whence comes the English name, Glasswort, 

Salient, or SALIANT (sa'le-2nt.) | From L. saliens, leaping.] 
(Her.) An attitude of a lion or other beast, diflering but 
slight4y from Rampant (q. v.) He is supposed to be in 
the act of springing on his prey, and both paws are elc- 
vated. Two animals counter-salient are represented as 
leaping in opposite directions, — ( Fortif. and Math.) A 
term designating that which has an outward projec- 
tion; correlative to re-entering. Thus, a salient angle 
is one the vertex of which juts outwards from the work. 

Salifiable Bases, (sål-e-fi'a-bl-.) (From L. sal, salt, 
and facio, | make.) (Chem.) Substances which, when 
brought into contact with acids, form salts. 

Salisbury, Marquis or (Robert Arthur Talbot Gas. 
coyne-Cecil). an eminent British Statesman, b. Hat- 
field, 1839. Educated at Eton and. Oxford Entered 
Parliament ii 1853, was Secretary for India 1966-1867, 
and 1871-70. and Ambassador to the Porte in 1876 Le 
became Marquis oi Salisbury in 1-65, was an active Con- 
servative member of the House of Lords, and in 1778, 
as Foreign Secretary, took a prominent part in the 
Congress of Berlin. After Beaconsfield's death he be- 
came the leader of the Conservative party, and in i885, 
on the resignation of Gladstone, became Prime Min- 
ister His government was soon defeated by the Lib- 
erals, but he returned to power in 188 , and retained the 
Premiership till 1802, when Gladstone succeeded him. In 
1895, on the defeat of the Rosebery government, Salis- 
bury athird time became head of the government. 

Salisbury, in Connecticut, a vill. of Litchfield co., 54 
m. N.W. of Hartford. Extensive manufs. of machinery, 
cannon, bardware, &c., are carried on.—In Maryland, a 
vill., C. of Wicomico co., abt. 95 m. 8.E, of Annapolis. 
—In Pennsylvania, a town of Lancaster co., 61 m, B.S.E. 
of Harrisburg, 

Saliva, (sah-li'vah.) lat] ( Physiol.) The fluid secreted 
by certain glands, by which the food is moistened be- 
fore it is conveyed into the stomach. Those glands 
which secrete the S. are termed salivary, and are situ- 
ated in the mouth. 

Salivation, (si-eva'shüm.) [From Lat. salivatio.] 
(Med.) An increased secretion of saliva, the result of the 
exhibition of certain medicines, 


Sallee, (sal-lé’,) a scaport of Morocco, at the mouth of 
the Bu-Regreb, on the W. coast, 105 m. N.W. of Fez; N. 
Lat. 34° 3’, W. Lon. 6? 40’. This was formerly a great 
place of rendezvous for Algerine corsairs, Pop. 12,000. 

Sallow, (sdi'lo.) (Bot) The popular name of a number 
of species of Willow (see BaLIX), trees or low shrubs 
with downy branches, and generally ovate or abovate, 
wrinkled leaves, having stipules. 

Sallust, Caius Crispus, (sdl’liist,) a celebrated Roman 
historian, who flourished in the first century B.c. His 
narrations of the conspiracy of Catiline, and of the war 
with Jugurtha, are the earliest histories of Roman affairs 
which we possess, 

Sally, (săl'le.) [Fr. sallie.] ( Mil.) The issuing out of the 
besieged from a town or fort, and falling upon the be- 
siegers in their work, in order to cut them off, or harasa 
and exhaust them. — ‘To cutoff a S," is to get between 
those that made the S. and their town. 

Salm mdi, (sil-mah-gün'de.) [From L. salmaga, 
pickles.) ( .) A dish composed of minced meat 
and pickled herrings, seasoned with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and onions ; — hence, generally, a name for any mixture 
of various ingredients, 

Salmanassar, (sdl-mdn'ds-dr.) Seo ASSYRIA. 

Salmi, (sdi'me) [Fr.] (Cookery.) A ragout of roasted 
game stewed with wine, forcemeat, and spices. 

Salmon, (sim'ün) (Zoól) See SALMONIDA. 

Salmonidee, (sdl-mén’e-de.) [From L. saliens, lenping.] 
(Zoót.) The Salmon and Trout fam., comprising abdom- 
inal malacopterygious fishes which have the body 
more or less ;caly,a first dorsal with soft rays, followed 
by a second small one, which is fatty, and unsupported 
by rays. They irhabit both salt and fresh water, are 
very voracious, and highly prized for food. The Salmon, 
Salmo salar (Fig. 326), is found in the seas washing 
the shores of America, Europe, and Asia; ascending the 
rivers for spawning in spring, and penetrating to their 
head streams. It is remarkably strong, and will even 
leap over considerable falls which lie in the way of ita 
progress. It generally varies from about 12 to 24 
pounds in weight; but sometimes salmon are taken 
weighing from 50 to upwards of 80 pounds. It furnishes 
a delicious dish for the table, and is an article of com- 
merce. The process of speak frequently occupies 
more than a wcek: during which the eggs deposited 
by a single fish sometimes amount to 20,000 The 
spawning season extends from the end of October to the 
beginningof February. The eggsof the salmon remnin 
in the gravel for severa] months, exposed to the influ- 
ence of running water. In the course of the month of 
March the fry are evolved. When newly hatched they 
are scarcely an inch in length, of the most delicate 
structure, and for a while connected with the egg. 
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Fig. 575.— TROUT, (Salmo amethystus.) 


Upon leaving the spawning bed, the fry betake them- 
selves to the neighboring pools, where they speedily 
increase to 2 or 3 inches in length. In April, May, and 
June they migrate towards the sea, keeping near the 
margin, or still water, in the river; and when they 
reach the estuary, they betake themselves to a deeper 
and more sheltered course, and escape to the unknown 
haunts of their race, to return shortly after as grilses, 
along with the more aged individuals. All these sea- 
ward migrations of the parent fish and the fry are in- 
fluenced, and greatly accelerated, by the occurrence of 
the floods in the rivers. The Great Trout of this country 
Salmo amethystus, (Fig. 575,) of the Northern Lakes of N. 
America, is from 24 to 60 inches long, dark gray, with 
numerous lighter spots on the back and sides; under 
parts light ashy-gray or cream color. It sometimes 
attains the weight of 120 pounds, and is also known as 
the Longe, or Mackinaw Trout. There are many species 
of trout; and to them is closely allied the Grayling, 
Thymallus vulgaris, an European fresh-water fish. The 

en. onus contains the White-Fish, C. albus, of the 

reat Lakes, and the Common Shad Salmon, C. clupet- 
formis of lakes Erie and Ontario. 

Salonica, (sah-lón'e-kah,) or SALONTKA, a seaport of 
Turkey in p: Roumelia, on a gulf of same name, 
185 m. N.W. of Athens, in N. Lat. 40° 30 47”, E. Lon. 
229 51 13", It is a place of active commerce. Pop. 10,000, 
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The Gulf of S. has a length of 70 m., with an opening 
breadth of 30. 

Saloon, (sah-loon'.) [Fr. salon.] (Arch.) A state apart- 
ment for the reception of visitors, or for the exhibition 
of works of art and virtu. In American phraseology, 
it is applied to a bar-room or place where liquors are 
sold to the public. 

Salop, (sil'op,) (otherwise known ns SHROPSHIRFE,] an 
inland co. of England, b. W. by N. Wales, and E. by co. 
Stafford, Area, 1,900 sq. m. "his is one of the richest 
agricultural and mining counties in the kingdom. C. 
Shrewsbury. Pop. 248,061. 
sbprunellze. (Chem.) Bee NITRATE. 

Snlsafy, or Sal'sify. (Bot.) See Tracorocon. 

Salses, (sd/zcz) (Geol) Small active volcanoes of 
mud, which may be regarded as phenomena interme- 
diate between thermal springs and eruptions of lava. 
Ou their first outbreak they are generally accompanied 
by flames. 

Salsette, (sdl-st’,) an island of W. Hindostan, p. Au- 
rungabad, joined to Bombay island on the N. by a nar- 
row causeway. Pop. 60,000. 

Sal-soda, (-»»'dah.) (Com.) A common term for orude 
carbonate of soda. 

Salsola, (sidi'so-lah.) (From L. sal, salt, and solus, 
aloue.] (Bot) "The Saltworts, a genus of plants, O. 
Chenopodiacez. They inhabit salt-marshes, and contain 
much soda. 

Salt, (sawlt.) Few S. sealt.) (Chem.) This term was 
originally applied to chloride of sodium, or common 

salt (see SopiUM, CHLORIDE OP). As chemistry advanced 

it was seen that other substances were strictly analo- 
gous in composition, &c., to chloride of sodium, such as 
sulphate of soda, and nitrate of potash, and they were 
therefore called salts. A little further progress of 
chemistry led to the definition of a salt as a neutral 
substance, formed by the union of an acid and a base. 
But this definition, although it applied perfectly to sul- 
phate of soda, which is made by neutralizing sulphuric 
acid with the base soda, would not apply to chloride of 
sodium, which contains neither acid nor base, but only 
the two elements chlorine and sodium. The incongru- 
ity of refusing the title of salt to chloride of sodium 
soon led to another theory of salts, the theory that a 
salt consists of an electro-negative body with an electro- 
positive body, tho first class being haloid salts, and the 
second class being amphid salts. After discussion how- 
ever showed that this distinction was somewhat arbi- 
trary and unnecessary, and the binary theory was in- 
troduced, by which the two classes were fused into one, 
and all salts were supposed to be built up on the type 
of chloride of sodium, sulphate of soda being supposed 
to consist of sodium and an hypothetical radical contain- 
ing sulphur and oxygen, analogons to chlorine. This 
theory now appears to have gone the way of the others, 
aud chemists have no good definition of the term salt, 
acid, or base. The fact appears to be that these terms 
are convenient in ordinary chemical linguage, and are, 
with few exceptions, perfectly well understood by 
chemists, but the finer distinctions between either of 
them, and some other substances which have no claim 
to these titles, cannot be accurately defined, and until 
this is done, a scientific definition which shall meet all 
cases, and admit of no exceptions, is an impossibility. 

Like the colors of the spectrum, it is easy to say that 

one is red and another yellow, but it is impossible to 

give such an accurate definition of these terms as will 
enable any one to say where one ends and another 
begins. 

Salta, (sil'lah,) a city of the Argentine Confederation, 
C. of p. of same name, 180 miles N. of Tucuman; 8. 
Lat. 24° 15’, W. Lon. 64° 50. Pop. of p. 88,933; of city, 
10,000. 

Saltcoats, (sawlr'kótz,) a seaport and fashionable bath- 
ing-resort of Scotland, co. Ayr, 24 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Saltier, or Saltire, (sdl'tcer.) (Her.) One of the 8 
principal ordinaries, being a bearing formed like a St. 
Andrew's cross, with a sinister and a dexter bend cross- 
ing one another at right angles. Charges such as 
swords, truncheons, &c., placed in the direction of S., 
are said to be borne saltier-wise. 

Salt Lake. in Utah Territory, a N. central co.; area, 


. 


1,200 square miles; Capital, Salt Lake city.— Great Salt 


Lake. See UTAB. 

Salt Lake City, in Ulich a handsome ana well- 
planned city, C. of Salt Lake ro., and seat of the Terri- 
torial govt., on the Jordan, 22 m. S.E. of the Great Salt 
Lake. This place, the head-quarters of Mormonism, 
contains their Great Temple, and was founded by Mor- 
mon immigrants from Nauvoo, in 1847. 

Balt-marsh, (-mahrsh.) (Agric.) A tract of meadow- 
land overflowed by the tides at certain times. 
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Salt-marsh Moth. en) The Spilesoma acra, a 
moth of the Bombycidm fam. It expands abt. 2 inches, 
and tho fore wings are generally white, hind wings and 
abdomen yellow, the wings with black spots, and the 
abdomen with a row of black spots above, two rows on 
the sides, and one row below. The caterpillars, pro- 
duced from eggs laid on the grass of salt-marshes, are 
clothed with brown hairs in spreading tufts. 

Saltpetre, wr laa [From Eng. salt, and Gr. 
petra, a rock.) (Chem.) Bee NITRATE. 

Salute, (sa-loot’.) [From L, saluto, Y sp. (Mil) A 
testimony or act of respect performed In diflerent ways, 
according to circumstances. In the army, the officers 
S. by dropping the point of the sword ; also by lowering 
the colors and beating the drums. In the navy, S. are 
made by discharges of cannon, striking the colors or 
top-sails, or by volleys of small arms. Ships always 
S. with an odd number of guns. The vessel under the 
wind of the other fires first. 

Salut Public, (Comité de.) [Fr., * Committee of 
Public Safety."] (Fr. Hist.) The name assumed by a 
body of members of the National Conventiongwho con- 
stituted themselves masters of France during the Reign 
of Terror. It eventually resolved itself into the trium- 
virate of Robespierre, Conthon, and St. Just, and came 
to an end with their fall, July 28, 1794. 

Saluzzo, (sah-loot'so,) a town of N. Italy, p. Coni, near 
the Po, 30 m. 8.8.W. of Turin. Pop. 17,548. 

Salvadoracese, (:di-vaA-do-ra'se-e.) (Bof.) A small 
O. of plants, all. Echiales, consisting of small trees or 
shrubs, with opposite entire leaves, and small pani- 
cnlate flowers, with a four-cleft corolla. Salvadora Per- 
sica is supposed to be the Mustard-tree of Scripture. 

Salvage, (sdl’/rdj.) [From L. Lat. salragium, a saving.] 
(Mar. Law.) A reward or compensation allowable ty 
law to those persons (termed sa/rors) who have as- 
sisted in saving goods from a wrecked ship, or the ship 
itself when in danger of being lost. Also, the cargo or 
other property so saved. — The term has also reference, 
in a kindred sense. to the rescue of property from 
burning buildings, and the like. 

Salvation, (sc/-ra’shin.) [From L. salve, I save.) 
(Theol.) A term significative of the red«mption of man- 
kind effected by Christ, who sacrificed himeelf for their 
sins. 

Snl'vator Rosa. Seo Rosa (SALYATOR). 

Salvation Army. A religious organization, which 
arose in England in 186 , and has since spread. widely 
over the world, It owes its origin to the Rey. William 
Booth, who de-ired to carry Christianity to the lowest 
classes, and in doing fo adopted a ferm of military 
organization, with himself as General, Open-ajr Fer- 
vices are held, processions with banners and music, 
and indoor services with singing and short, vivid ap- 
peals Iy the end of 189! the 3 A included 4,291 
corps, with 10,617 officers, its principal extension he- 
ing in Enplish-»penking countries, in which it is mak- 
ing rapid progress 

Salvo, (sil'vo.) [From b, saluto.) (Mil) A volley of 
musketry or discharge of artillery, usually fired by way 
of salute. 

Sal-volatile, (-vo-Ict'e-le.) [L., volatile salt.) (Chem.) 
Carbonate of ammonia. 

Salzburg. (silz'hoorg,) an anc. manuf. city of the Ans- 
trian empire, p. Upper Austria, on the Salzach, 67 m. 
8.W. of Linz. Mozart and Haydn were p. here. ep, 
20,000, 

Samana, (sah-ma'nah,) a bay of St. Domingo, lying 8. 
of a peninsula of same name, and having on its N. side 
the town of Santa Barbara, in N. Lat. 19° 12’ 90", W. 
Lon. 68° 19’ 15", It presents one of the finest harbors 
in the W. Indies. 

Samar, (sah-mahr’,) a fertile island of the Philippines, 
separated from Luzon on the N.W., by a strait 20 m. in 
width; bet. N. Lat. 119 15/-12? 45’, and E. Lon. 124° 15- 
1259 5%, It is 140 m. in lengtb, with a mean width of 
60 m. Pup. 100,000, 

Samara, (sa-ma'rah,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. of 
a govt. of same name, at the confinence of the Volga 
and Samara, 100 m. S.E. of Simbirsk. Pop. 34,494. 

Samara, (sim'a-rah.) [L. the seed of the elder-tree.] 
(Bot.) An indehiscent fruit, producing a membranous 
expansion or wing, from its back or end, 

Samarang, (sim-ah-rdng',) a fortified seaport on the 
N. coast of the island of Java, near the embouchure of 
a river of same name, 240 m. E.S.E. of Batavia, in & 
Lat. 69 56’, E. Lon. 1109 27". It carries on an active 
trade, Pop. 22,000. 

Samarcand, («im'üir-kahnd,) a fortified city of Cen- 
tral Asia, in Bokhara, on the Sogd, 120 m. E. of the 
city of Bokbara, in N. Lat. 39° 30’, E. Lon. 689 50' 15/*, 
It was anciently the cap. of the empire of Timour tlie 
Great. Annexed to Russia in 1868. 
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Samaria, (sa-ma're-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, called by the Romans Sebaste, 
in honor of the Emperor Augustus. 

Samaritan, (sa-már'e-tàn.) (Jewish Hist.) An inhabi- 
tant of Samaria, or one that belonged to the sect which 
derived thair appellation from that city. After the fall 
of the kingdom of Israel, the people remaining in its 
territory, and consisting of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, mingled with some Assyrian colonists, were 
called S. by the Greeks, from the city of Samaria, 
around which they dwelt. When the Jews, on their 
return from captivity, rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, 
the S. desired to aid in the work ; but their offers were 
rejected by the Jews, who looked upon them as unclean, 
on account of their mixtures with heathens; and the S. 
revenged themselves by hindering the building of the 
city and temple. Hence the hatred which prevailed 
between the Jews and the S, which, in the time of 
Jesus, when the latter were confined to a narrow strip 
of country between Judea and Galilee, prevented all 
intercourse between them, and still continues. In their 
religious opinions and usages they resemble thoge Jews 
who rẹject the Talmud, and differ from the rabbinical 
Jews, in receiving only the Pentateuch, and in reject- 
ing all the other portions of the Bible, as well as the 
Talmud and rabbinical institutions; but in their man- 
ners, rites, and religious ceremonies, they adhere/strictly 
to the Mosaic law. 

Bambus, (sdm/biis,) a town on the W. coast of the 
island of Borneo, on a river of same name, in N. Lat. 
1? 12’, E. Lon. 109° 5'. Pop. 10,000. 

Sambo, (sim'bo) [Sp. zambo.] (Ethnol) The issue 
of a n and mulatto. 

Sambre, (sdm'br,) a river of N.E. Europe, having its 
source in the French dept. Aisne, and emptying into 
the Meuse at Namur, Belgium, after a N.E. course of 


100 m. 

Sambucus, Mee taeda? m (Bot) A genus of 
small trees or shrubs, O. Caprifoliacer. The Common 
Elder, S. nigra, is n well-known tree of rapid growth 
when young, remarkable for the stoutness of its shoots, 
which, when a year old, are as large as those of many 
other trees at two or three years of age. They are cow 
ered with a smooth gray bark, and contain an unusual 
proportion of pith, which being easily removed, the 
branches may be readily formed into tubes, and on this 
account the Elder was formerly called the Bore-tree. 
The wood is white, and of a fine close grain, tough, fis- 
silo, and easily cut — hence it is used for making skew- 
ers and shoemakers' pegs. The leaves have an unpleas- 
ant odor when bruised, which is supposed to be offensive 
to most insecta, and a decoction of them is sometimes 
employed by gardeners to keep off caterpillars from 
delicate plants. By village herbalists they are em- 
ployed in making a kind of ointment, and the flowers 
serve for fomentations, or are made into a medicinal 
tea; while the berries are the principal ingredients in 
“elder-berry wine." These are generally purplish- 
black, but a variety occurs witu berries of a greenish- 
white hue. S. ebulus, or Danewort, is an herbaceous 
plant which has a nauseous smell and drastic properties. 

Samnites, (sdm’nitz.) (Anc. Hist.) An ancient Ital- 
ian people of Sabin origin, who inhabited the moun- 
tainous country between Apulia on the E. and Latium 
aud Campania on the W. They were not subdued by 
Rome until after a war of about 50 years, in the begin- 
ning of the 3d century B. C. They revolted during the 
wars between Scilla and Marius, in 82 B. C., and were 
completely defeated and crushed, 

Samoiedes, or Samoyedes, (sah-mo'e-¢dz.)  ( Eth- 
nol) Certain nomadic tribes which have their habitat 
nlong the shores of the Arctic Ocean, bet. the months 
of the Petchora in N.E. Russia and the Gulf of Kunaska, 

*"moan Islands, see Navigators’ Islands, p. 634. 

Samos, (sa^mós,) an island of the Hellenic Archipelago, 
divided from the W. coast of Asia Minor by a struit 
called the Little Boghaz, 42 m. S.W. of Smyrna. It 
belongs to Turkey, and lies in N. Lat. 37° 43' 48", E. 
Lon. 26° 38’ 21”, Area, 165 sq.m. Surface hilly and 
well-wooded, with a fertile soil. C. Khora. This island 
was anciently of much importance, and established 
her colonial influence along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean; became a Roman p. B. 0. 84, nnd was wrested 
by the Turks at the close of the Greek war of indepen- 
dence. Pop. 50,000. 

Samothrace, (sim'o-thrás,) [Mod. Gr. SAMoTHRAKI,] a 
Turkish island in the ZEgean, Greek Archipelago, 15 m. 
8.E. Ly Nubros. Area, 30 sq. m. Surface mountainous. 

500. 


Pop. 1,500. 

Bump, (sdmp.) (Cookery.) An American dish com- 
posed of bruised Indian corn, boiled, and served up 
with milk, 

Samphire, (sám/ür.) (Bot) See CRiTEMUM. 
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Sampson, (sdm'sün,) in N. Carolina, a S.E. central co.; 
area, 940 sq. m. ; C. Clinton. 

Samesoe , (sam'/se(r,) an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Belt, ae Zealand and Jutland; area, 40 sq. miles. 

"op. 5,500. 

Samson, (sdm'sün.) (Scrip.) A judge of Israel, and 
the son of Manoah of the tribe of Dan, B. abt. 1155 B. c. 
After performing several wonderful acts of bodily 
strength, he was made prisoner by the Philistines, was 
deprived of his sight, and destroyed himself, along with 
a great number of Philistines, by pulling down the 
temple in which they were iA g 

Samuel, (sám'/u-é.) (Script.) A prophet and judge of 
Israel, of the tribe of Levi, was called in his youth. 
while attending Eli the high-priest. He consecrat: 
Saul king of Israel, and was afterwards commanded to 
anoint David. After governing Israel either alone or 
in conjunction with Saul during 50 years, he died it 
the 90th year of his age, B. c. 1072. — The canonical 
books of the Old Testament are ascribed to him, and 
form with the books of Kings a continued history of 
the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah. — The first 
book of S. comprehends the transactions under the 
governments of Eli and S., and under Saul the first king; 
and also the acts of David while he lived under Saul. 
The second book is wholly occupied in relating the 
transactions of David's reign. 

Sana, (su’nah,) a city of Arabia, C. of the imaumate of 
Yemen, 150 m. N.N.E. of Mocha, in N. Lat. 15° 21’, E. 
Ton 41? 9. It makes large exports of coffee. Pop. 

0,000. 

San Antonio, (dn-tone-n,)a river of Texas, rising in 
Bexar co., and embouching into the Guadalupe in Refu- 
gio co. — SAN ANTONIO Dr Brxan, a town, C. of Bexar 
co., on tho above river, 110 m. S. W. of Austin. Itisa 
well-built place, «i pioscsses a UL 8. areebnl, See bun 
ALAMO, 

San Augustine. joe eni) in Teras, an E. co.; 
area, 620 %j.m. Surface level, with a rch. cotton-pro- 
ducing soil. C. San Augustine 

San Bernardino, (bir-wir-de'no,) in Culifornia, a 
summit of the Coast Range, in San Bernardino co. 1t 
attains an altitude of 8,500 ft. — A S.E. co., b. by Ne- 
vada and Arizona, and traversed &.W. the Coast 
Range; area, 30.000 square miles; Capital. Ran Rerm 


no. 

San Blas, (-bids,) a seaport of Mexico, on an island of 
same name, in the Pacific Ocean, nt the entrance to 
Santiago River, 37 m. W.S.W. of Tepic, with an excel- 
lent harbor and a brisk trade; N Lat. 21° 32' 34”, W. 
Lon. 105° 15/ 24”. . 8,000, 

San Carlos, (aes) a fortified seaport of Chili, C. 
of the island of Chiloe, on its N.E. coast. It is a place 
of considerable commercial activity.— A town of Ven- 
ezuela, 130 m. S.W. of Caraeas. Pop. 10,000. 

San Cataldo, (kd-(dl'do,) a town of Italy, in Sicily, 6 
m. W.S.W. of Caltanisetta. Pop. 12,706. 

Sanctification, (singk-tif-e-ka'shün.) [From L. sanc- 
tus, sacred, and facere, to make.) (T'heol.) The act of 
divine grace by which the heart and life of man are 
alienated from sin and the world, and purified to a state 
fitted for a residence among the blessed: — as distin- 
guished from JUSTIFICATION, 4. t. 

Sanctuary, (singk'twa-re.)) [From L. sanctuarium.) 
In its general sense, any place of refuge which affords 
a sacred asylum. Strictly speaking, among the anc. 
Jews, the & (otherwise styled Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
“Holy of Holies,") was the most retired part of the 
temple at Jerusalem in which was kept the Ark of the 
Covenant, and into which no qure was permitted to 
enter save the high-priest, and he only once a year, to 
make intercession for the people.— In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the S. referred to the bema,or that inner 
part of the church which immediately eurrounded the 
altar. Later, certain churches and shrines, to which 
criminals might flee for shelter, were known by this 
name. The latter were originally intended to rve 
the refugees from summary and revengeful punishment, 
and the like. In the course of time, however, the right 
of S, us it was called, led to so many flagrant abuses 
of the law, that it became abrogated. 

Sanctus, (singl/tüs) [L. holy.] (Mus) In psalmo- 
dy, the name conferred upon an anthem beginning with 
this word. 

Sand. (sand.) [A.8.] (Geol.) Fine particles of stone, par- 
ticularly of thesilicious kind, but not reduced to powder 
or dust. Sand is of great use in the glass manufacture, the 
white writing-sand being employed for making the 
white glass, and a coarse greenish-looking saud for the 
green glass, — ( pl.) (Geog.) Certain tracts of land cov- 
ered with sand, like fhe Arabian, Libyan, and Sahara 
deserts : — the term is also applied to an extent of open 
sea-beach. 
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Sand, (Gzonoz,) the pseudonym assumed by a celebrated 
French authoress, AMANTINE LUGILE AURORE DUPIN DE 
FRANOEUIL, B. in Paris, 1804, and great-granddaughter 
of Marshaj Saxe (q.v.), was married in 1822 to the Baron 
Dudovant, from whom, at the end of 10 years, she be- 
came separated on account of incompatibility of tastes 
and dispositions. She thereupon adopted the profession 
of literature as a means of subsistence, and speedily 
made herself of note by her novels of Indiana (1832) and 
Lélia (1833). Her career thenceforward was an assured 
one. Madame Dudevant was a most voluminous anthor, 
and oneof the most popular of French writers of fiction. 
She has also written a number of dramas. D. 1876, 

Sandal, (sin'ddl. [From Gr. sandalon.] (Costume.) A 
kind of covering for the feet, of various forms and 
fashions, worn, anciently, by the Jews and Kgyptians; 
and, later, by the Greeks and Romans. The most usual 
kind was a sole of leather fashioned to the flat of the 
foot and tied above the ankles by thongs fastened to the 
sides of the S., and by one which passed between the 
great and second toes, 

Sandarac, (sin'dah-rdk,) or SANDARACH, a resinous 
substance exnding from the Callitris quadrivalvis, a tree 
of the O. Pinacee which grows in Barbary. It is used 
im powder under the name of pounce, to prevent ink 

reading on paper- 

sind Blast. A nt of sand driven from an aper- 
ture at great speed inst the surface of glass or other 
substance desired to be acted on. Its abrasive force is 
considerable, and by its use patterns of any kind can 
rapidly be engraved upon glass, the sand producing & 
clouded surface in the open spaces of the pattern. 

Sand’-box, (-bdks.) (Bot.) See Hura. —(Mach.) A box 
attached to a locomotive engine, from which sand is 

+ strewn upon the rails in advance of the driving-wheels, 
&c., 80 a8 to give them additional hold on the rails. 

Sand-eel. (Zojl) Seo AMMODYTES. 

Sanderling, (sind'ür-ling.) (Zosl.) The Calidris aren- 
aria (Vig.576), a small grallatorial bird, fam. Scolopacidar, 

which frequents many of our shores, and is a pretty 
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neral inhabitant of the globe. It is abt. 8 inches in 
ength; feeds on small marine insects; breeds in the 
North; and is sometimes called the Ox-bird. 

Sanders-wood. (Bol.) Same as Sandal-wood. See 
BANTALACEJE. 

Sand’-hopper, or Sand-flea. (ZoJ.) See AMPHI- 
PODS. 

San Diego, (de'a-go,) in Culifornía, a 8. co., washed by 
tho Pacific Ocean; area, 15,000 sq. m.; C. San Diego. 
—A seaport, capital of the above county, on a bay of 
same namy, 470 m. S.E. of San Francisco; N. Lat. 32° 
44/41” W. Lon. 117? 8. It has an excellent harbor. 

sas Domin’go, or THE Dominican REPUBLIC. See 

AYTI. 

Sandiver, (sdn'de-vür.) A product ofthe glass furnaces. 
When the mater‘als used in the manufacture of glass 
are melted, a scum arises which has to be removed, this 
is called sandiver, and is, when powdered, used as a 
polishing material, and formerly had a considerable 
reputation as a tooth-powder. 

Sand-piper. (Zoo.) A name applied to different 
species of small grallatorial birds of the gen. Tringa, 
fam. Scolopacide. They chiefly frequent saline marshes 
and the sea-shore; but they are also found on the banks 
ef inland lakes and even in damp meadows. They fly 
tn flocks, and perform periodical migrations in large 
bodies. There are several American species, 

Bandstone, (sand'són.) (Geol.) Masses of stone, com- 
posed of agglutinated grains of sand, which may be 
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either calcareous or silicious. S. usually consists of the 
materials of elder rocks, as granite, broken ep and 
comminuted, and afterwards deposited again. 

Sandusky, (sin-düs'ke,) in Ohto, a N, co., b. N. by Ban- 
dusky Bay, on Lake Erie ; area, 420 sq.m. In the W. por- 
tion of it is the famous Black Swamp. C. Fremont, 
Pop. 32,063. A prosperous city and port of entry. C. of 
Erie co. situate ou a bay of same name, opening on 
Lake Erie, 110 m. N.E. of Columbus. It carries on an 
active trade both lacustral and inland. 

Sandwich, (sünd'wich,) a cinque-port of England, co, 
of Kent, on the Stour, 2 m. from its mouth, and 65 m. 
S.E. of London. Pop. 3,000. 

Sand wich, a town of Canada, C. of the co. Essex, on 
the Detroit River, facing Detroit City. S. possesses fine 
mineral springs. aly 1,500. 

Sandwich Islands, (The.) (sind^wij.) a chain of 
islands in the N. Pacific Ocean, forming the kingdom 
of Hawaii, bet. N. Lat. 19° 22/ and W. Lon. 1559-1619, 
They consist of 13 islands, the 8 principal of which are 
inhabited, viz., Hawaii, Oahu, Maui. Molokai, Lanal, 
Nihau, hoolani, and Atuai. Area, 6,000 aq. m. 
Hawaii is the largest of this group of islands, contains 
an area of about 4,000 square miles, and embraces within 
its limits two of the largest volcanic mountains jn the 
world — Mouna Loa and Mouna Koa—each with an 
elevation of abt. 14,000 ft. above the sea. These islanda 
nre very fertile, producing grain, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
arrowroot, tobacco, and fruits; while on their finc pas- 
tures great quantities of cattle are reared to supply the 
needs of whalers and merchant-vessel&, The & 7. con- 
stitute a calling place ( Honoiolu) for the mail-stea mers 
which ply bet. San Francisco, Japan, and China. Tho 
inhab. are of the pure Polynesian (Malay) type. Dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook ip 1778, they were erected into a 
constitutional monarchy in 184 ', and made a republic 
in 1893. See Hawan. Pop. 86,047. 

Sand-worm. (Zotl.) See ARENICOLADR, 

Sandy Hill, in New Fork, a vill. of Washington co. 
on the Hudson, abt. 52 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Sandy Hook, (sin'de-,) in New Jersey, a spit of sand 
stretching out at the S. entrance to New York Bay; N. 
Lat. 40? 27' 35”, W. Lon. 74? 0 48". 1t is 6 m. in length 
by 1 in breadth, and has a stationary light 90 ft. high, 
Off this place vessels entering or leaving New York 
Bay take on board or discharge pilots. 

Sandy River, or Bie Sanpy, rises in W. Virginii 
where it is formed by the Tug and Louisa forks, a 
passing into Kentucky, empties into the Ohio, nearly 
opposite Burlington. Steamboats ascend the river and 
its W. Fork more than 100 m. 

San Felipe, (-/wleep,) [Sp., St. Philip, 
Honduras, Central America, on Golfo 
Lat. 15° 38’, W. Lon. 89° 1/ 45”, 

de Aconcagua, (ah-kon-kah'gwah,) a 
town of Chili, C. of p. Aconcagua, 15 m. N. of Santiago, 
Pop. 13,000. 

San Felipe de Javita, (ah-ve'tah,)a manuf. town 
of Spain, p. and 43 m. N.E. of the city of Valencia, 


a seaport of 
lce river; N. 


. 13,500. 

San Francisco, (-frdn-sis'ko,)a magnificent city and 
seaport of the U. States, and virtual metropolis of Cali 
Jfornia, on the 8. side of a fine bay of same name, open- 
ing upon the Pacific Ocean ; N. Lat, 37° 48’ 30", W. Lon, 
1229 7;'23". Built over a succession of rising emi- 
nences, this city presents a fine appearance when seen 
from the bay. Its streets are wide, and the private 
houses very generally adorned with gardens. Amo 
the noticeable public edifices are the Mint of the U. 
States, the Exchange, and the Bank of California. S. 
F. is the grand emporium of the trade of the N. Pacific 
coast; and, since the completion of the Union Pacific 
line of railroad, has become the entrepót of a vast 
traffic bet. the N. American continent and the coun- 
tries of E. Asia and Polynesia, As a manufacturing 
centre, too, this is a place of much importance; the 
value of the articles fabricated averaging an annual 
total of $25,000,000. The rise of S. F. has been extraor- 
dinary ; in the year 1848, it consisted of a few wooden 
shanties. Population (1899) 297,990, The Bay or S. F. 
constitutes a land-locked inlet of the Pacific, with 
which ocean it connects by a narrow channel called the 
Golden Gate, from 1 to 2 m. wide. The bay is 55 m. in 
length, with a breadth varying from 2 to 12 m. It lies 
bet. N. Lat. 379 30'-38? 8’ and W. Lon. 1229-122? 30’, 

Sangamon, (sdng'ah-món,) in /llinois, a 8.W. central 
county ; area, 750 square miles; Capital, Springfield.— 
Sangamon River rises fn this co., and cmpties into the 
Tilinois River, 10 m. N. of Beardstown, after a W. flow of 
200 m. 

Sangaree, (sing-ah-ré’.) [From Sp. sangria, a drink.] 
A West Indian term for negus; that is, wine and water 
mixed and sweetened. It is usually draak iced, 
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Sanguiferous Vessels, ( e-rüs.) [From 
L. is, blood, and fero, Y bear.) (Amat) A term 
which notes the arteries, veins, and capillaries of the 

erige rae ( ccm T E 

nguinaria, (-gwin-a're-a. om sanguis, 
ied (Bot.) The Blood-root or Paeti a genus of 
plants, O. Papaveraces, containing the only species, S. 
Canadensis, commonly found throughout the U. States 
and Canada. It is an herbaceous plant abt. 6 inches 
high, and has a thick branching root-stock, which 
creeps along underground ; and in early spring sends 
up from the ends of each of the little side-branches a 
single long-stalked leaf, and another stalk bearing a 
large and conspicuons solitary flower. The root is used 
as an expectorant in diseases of the chest, or, in larger 
doses, as an emetic; and it would seem to owe its prop- 
erties to the presence of an acrid alkaloid called san- 
guinarina, The American Indians formerly used the 
orange-colored juice of the root for smearing their 
bodies, and for staining various domestic articles. The 
plant has also been successfully employed by American 
and French dyers. 

Sanguine, (sdng'gwin.) [From L. sanguineous, of the 
color of blood.] (Her.) A dark-red color, resembling 
that of blood: — characterized in engraved arms by 
lines hatched criss-cross with each other in a diagonal 


direction. 
Sanguinification, (-gwin-if-e-ka’shiin.) ne der.] 
(Physiol.) The conversion of the chyle into blood. 


Sangulisorhacere, (sing-gwis-o-ra/se-e) (Bòt) A 
small O. of plants, all. Rosales. The Burnet, Sangui- 
sorba officinalis, received its name from its supposed vul- 
nerary properties. It is a slender plant one to three 
feet high, with pinnate smooth leaves, and terminal 
ovate heads of crowded dark-purple flowers. It grows 
in moist pastures and by water-courses, chiefly on a 
calcareous or magnesian soil. 

Sanhedrim, (sin-'drim.) TERM (Jewish Hist.) A 
word said to be derived from the Greek, and signifying 
the great public council, civil and religious, of the an- 
cient Jewish republic or hierarchy. This council con- 
Sisted of 71 or 72 members, and was com of chief 
priests, elders, and scribes. They receiv er from 
other tribunals, and had power of life and death. 

Sanies, (sa’neez.) [L.] (Med. A thin, unhealthy, 
purulent discharge from wounds, sores, or ulcers. 

Sanilac, (sdn-e-ldk’,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by 
Lake Huron; area, 950 sq. m. ; C. Lexington. 

Sanitary Science, (sdn‘e-ta-re.) rom L. saritas, 
pertaining to health.] (Pol. Econ.) The practical ap- 
plication of the laws which govern HYGIENE, q. t. 

San Jacinto, (-ah-theen’lo’,) a vill. of Texas, Harris 
co., 18 m. E. of Houston, memorable for the battle 
fought near it in 1836, by which the independence of 

eon’ was iue Ys PEE A 

n Joaquin, (-o-a ^,) a river of California, hav- 
ing its bet in in the Sierra Nevada, and emptying into 
the Sacramento, 30 m. E. of Martinez, ra N.W. 
course of 350 m. — A W. central co. of same State, wa- 
tered by the above river; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Stock- 


ton. 
San José, (ged) in Agr a city, C. of Santa Clara 
co., on the Guadalupe River, 51 m. S.S. E. of San Fran- 


cisco. 

San José del Interior, (-ha‘sa,) a town of Central 
America, C. of the republic of Costa Rica, 10 m. W.N.W. 
of Cartago. Pop, 25,000. 

San Juan, (Cape,) the 8. extremity of Vancouver's 
Island, Brit. N. America. 

San Juan de la Frontera, (-frdn-ta’rah,) in the 
Argentine Confederation, a W. . W. by the Andes, 
bet. S. Lat. 30-320, W. Lon. 68-702. ©. San Juan. Pop. 
60,319. 

San Juan de los Remedios, (-i0* ra-ma'de-0z,) a 
seaport on the N. coast of Cuba, 180 m. E. of Havana. 
Pop. 6,000. 

San Juan del Rio, (-re'o,) a town of Mexico, state, 
and 30 m. S.E. of the city, of Queretaro. Pp. 10,000. 
San Juan de Nicaragua, (-ne-kdr-al'gwah,) or 

GREYTOWN, a seaport of Mosquito Territory, Central 
America, at the mouth of a river of same name, fallin, 
into the Caribbean Sea, with an excellent harbor; . 

Lat. 10° 55’, W. Lon. 83? 43'. 

San Juan de Puerto Rico, ( ir/lo re'ko,) a 
fortif. seaport-city, C. of the island of Puerto Rico, on 
an island off its coast, in N. Lat. 18° 29’, W. Lon. 66° 7/ 
2". Pop. 18,000. 

San Juan de Ullo’a, in Mexico. See Vera CRUZ. 

San Lucar, (-loo’kalir,) a seaport of Spain, p. and 14 
m. N.W. of the city of Cadiz. Pop. 17,000. 

San Luis, (-loo'ceth,) [Pe St. Louis,] a city of the Ar- 
gore Confederation, C. of p. of same name, 428 miles 
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o, (-o-bees'po,) in California, a 8.W. 
co., washed by the Pweific Ocean ; arca, 2,500 sq. m.; C. 
8an Luis Obispo. 

San Luis Potosi, (-po-to'se,) a handsome, well-built, 
and commercial city of Mexico, C. of a state of same 
name, 70 m. N.N.E. of Guanaxato. Pop. 33,681. 

San Marino, (-maA-reno,) a small republic of Central 
Italy, consisting of a town of sume nume, inclosed by a 
strip of territory 22 sq. m, in area; in N. Lat. 43° 68’, 

Lon. 2? ZI’. The town is fortified and difficult of ac- 
cess. Pop. 7,308. 
San Mateo, (mah-(o'o) in California, a W. d&b., b. E. 


Sun Miguel, (megal) in N 
m guel, in New Mexico, a northern co 
drained by the Seeker bid and Pecos rivers. Capftal, Las 


Vegas. 
San Miguel, (me'gdl,) [Sp., St. cr ey a town of 
Central America, Republic of San Salvador, 50 m. E.S. 

of the city of the latter name. 


he city Pop. 10,000, — A gulf 
penetra 


the Isthmus of Darien, U. 8. of Colombia, 
on the E. side of the Bay of Panama; N. Lat. 8? 10’, W. 
Lon. 78° 20. 


San Patricio, ( pah-tresho,) in Texas, a 8. co., washec 
by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. San Patri- 
cio. 

San Pete, ( pét,)in Utah an E. co., adjoining Colo- 
rado; area, 13,000 sq. m.; C. Manti. 

San Saba, (-sah'bah,) in Texas, a central co., drained 
py m nre of oca mam; area, 925 sq. m.; Capital, San 


San Salvador, (-sdl'vah-dór,) (Mex. Cuzeathan, “ Land 
of Riches,") [Sp., * Holy Saviour,”] a Central American 
republic, —Ü along the Pacific coast for a distance 
of 180 m., and b. N. by Honduras, E. by Nicaragua, and 
W. by Guatemala. rea, 7,230 sq.m. It is intersected 
by a range of volcanic mountains, the principal peak 
of which, Izalco, is 4,000 ft. in height. Of its numer- 
ous lakes, the chief is that of Guija, 90 m. in circuit. 
Soil highly fertile, yielding as its staple products in- 
digo, coffee, to , Sugar, and maize. Large quanti- 
ties of Balsam of Peru are raised and ex rted, í together 
with silver from the rich mines of Tabanco, and iron 
from those of Santa Aña. The govt. is vested in a 
president and vice-president, assisted by two ministers, 
&nd the legislature comprises a senate of 12, and a 
house of representatives of 24 members. Prior to its 
conquest by Alvarado, an officer of Cortez, this was a 

re&minently popnlous and civilized country. In 1821 
t became independent of Spain, and became a member 
of the Mexican Confederation till 1823, when it resolved 
itself into a separate republic. Pop. 750,000. — SAN 
SALVADOR, a city, C. of above State, 5 m. from its port La 
Libertad, on the Pacific seaboard, was the seat of govt. 
of the U. States of Central America from 1823 till 1839, 
In 1854 it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake; but it has since revived, and is rapidly assumi- 
ing its old commercial activity and political importance, 


Pop. 20,000. 

San Salvador’, or BAN’zA, a town of S.W. Africa, C, 
of Congo, 160 m. &.E. of Loango. Pop. 20,000. 

San Salvador de Bayamo, (-ba-yaA'mo,) a town 
a = island of Cuba, 78 miles N.W. of Santiago. Pop, 

4,000. 

Sansanding, (sdn-sdn-ding’,) a town of Bambarra, 
Central Africa, on the Niger, 20 m. N.E. of Sego. Pop. 
11,000. 

Sans-culottes, (sing ku.) Fr. sans, without, cu- 
lottes, breeches.] (Fr. Hist.) e name given in deri- 
sion to the popular purty, by the aristocratical, in the 
beginning of the French Revolution of 1789; but 
though in the first instance applied by n: of contempt, 
yet when the fiercest prine pies of republicanism pre- 
vailed, sans-culottism ne a term of honor; and 
some of the bravest generals, in their despatches an- 
nouncing their victories, gloried in the name. 

Sanscrit, (sdns‘krit.) (Philol) The ancient language 
of India, now extinct, from which most of the lan- 

iages there ken are derived, It belongs to the 
irren or Indo-European group of tongues. It wus de- 
clared by Sir William Jones to be more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more refined 
than either. The earliest existing work is the VEDAS. 
These, and the PURANAS, are s pur writings; but there 
are also Epic poems, dramas, and philosophical composi- 
tion. The S. has been much investigated of late years, 
not only on account of its literature, but with reference 
to the history and connection of the whole group of lan- 
guages to which it belongs. The literal meaning of the 
word 5S. is said to be “ polished ;” in India the lang 
is called Sura Cani, or the language of the heavenly 
religions. 


'.N.W.of Buenos Ayres. Pop. of prov., 63,294; of city,| Sam Sebastian, (se-bdst'yán,) a fortified frontier city 
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and seaport of Spain, In Biscay, with a strong castle on 
the summit of a mountain. As one of the keys of 
Spain, the possession of this place has always been of 
the greatest importance, and consequently the scene 
of desperate contests. Pop. 10,000, — A town and sea- 
port of Brazil, p. São Paulo, 160 m. 8.W. of Rio Janeiro. 
Pop. 6,000. 


San Severo, (sa-va/ro) a town of 8. Italy, p. Capi- 
tanata, 16 m. N.E. of Foggia. Pop. 18,000. 

Santa Anna, (or Afin,) ANTONIO LOPEZ DE, (sahn'ta 
dn'nah,)& Mexican general, B. at Jalapa, 1798. After 
heading various insurrections against successive govts., 
he was elected president of the republic in 1834, and 
became dictator two years afterward In the year fol- 
lowing, the Texans rose in revolt, and, under Gen. Hous- 
ton, defeated and took S. A. prisoner at San Jacinto, 
Restored to power in 1841, he was expelled in 1845, but 
returned in the following year, and obtained the chief 
command of the army, which he retained during the 
war with the U. States, in which he was defeated by 
Gen. Taylor at Buena Vista, and by Gen. Scott at Cerro 
Gordo, 1847. After the capture of the city of Mexico 
by the Americans he retired into exile. In 1853 he re- 
turned and resumed the dictatorship, which he was 
obliged to abdicate in 1855. After ing several years 
in banishment, S. A. reappeared in Mexico after the 
murder of Maximilian in 1867, and has since on several 
occasions conspired, but unsuccessfully, against the 
presidential ape ay d D. . 

Ban’'ta An’'na, in New Mexico, a N.W. co., skirted by 
Arizona; area, 5,000 sq. m.; C. Jemez. 

fian'ta An'na, a town of San Salvador, Central 
Amado 11 m. W. of the city of San Salvador. Pop. 

000. 

San’ta Barbara, (bir bah-raA,) in California, a S.W. 
CO., eztending slag the Pacific coast; area, 8,000 aq. 
m. ; C. Santa bara. Pop. 7,788. — A seaport-town, C. 
of above co., 279 m. S.E. of San Francisco, Pop. 4,255. 
—Sayta BARBARA ISLANDS, in Gulifornia, constitute a 
group extending for a distance of 175 m., along tho 
coast of Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Barbara 
co8. They are nine in number. 

Santa Catalina, (-kdt-ah-le'nah,) an island lying off 
the Mosquito coast, Central America. It has an excel- 
lent harbor, in N. Lat. 13° 23’ 40", W. Lon. 81° 22/ 10", 

Santa Clara, (ka’rah,) in California, a W. co., adjoin- 
ing the Bay of San Francisco; area, 1,200 sq. m.; 8. Sau 

086, 

San'‘ta Cruz, (-krooz,) in California, a W. co., washed 
by the Pacific Ocean; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Santa Cruz. 
-~-A senport-town, capital of above county, 59 miles 
8.8.E. of San Francisco. 

Santa Fé, Ga» in New Mezico, a N. central co.; area, 
2,000q. m. ; C. Santa Fé. Pop. 9,699. — A town, C. of above 
co., and of the Territory, on a river of same name (or 
Chicito) ; N. Lat. 359 41’, W. Lon. 106° 10’, 

Ban'ta Fé, ap: of the Argentine Confederation, bet. 8. 
Lat. 30-339, W. Lon. 61-625; C. Santa Fó. Pop. 89,218. 
Santalacer, (sdin-tah-la'se.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Asarales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, often 
parasitical on roots, with alternate or rarely opposite 
entire leaves without stipules, the flowers usually green 
in terminal or lateral heads, cymes, or spikes. Santalum 
alba, and other species, natives of India or of the East 
Indies, yield the Sandal-wood, which is compact and 
fine-grained, very suitable for making work-boxes and 
small ornamental articles, and is remarkable for its 
fragrance, which, however, is fatal to insects, so that 
cabinets of Sandal-wood are extremely suitable for the 

preservation of specimens in natural history. 

Santa Margarita, (mir-gah-ré'tah,) an island off the 
8.W. coast of California, divided from the mainland by 
Magdalena Bay ; N. Lat. 24° 30’, W. Lon. 111° 30’. 


Santa Marta, (-maAr'tah,) a seaport of the U. 8. of Co- | S&o 


lombia, on a bay of the Caribbean Sea, 40 m. N.E. of the 

embouchure of the Magdalena River. Pop. 2,000. 
Santa Maura, (mo'ra,) or LE9CADIA, one of the Ionian 

islands, on the W., coast o1. Acarnania ; area, 180 sq. m. 


Santander, (sin-tan-dair,) a seaport of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, with a good and fortif. harbor, 60 m. N.E. 
of Bilbad. . 20,000. 

Santanilla, (sIn-(tdn-cl'yah,) or TRE Swans, two islands 
ying at the mouth of the Bay of Honduras, abt. 150 m. 
he the Mosquito Coast; N. Lat. 17° 25’, W. Lon. 839 


Santarem, (sdn-tal'rám,) a town of Portugal, on the 
Tagus, 50 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon. Pop. 10,000.— A town 
of Brazil,on the Ta , where it unites with the Ama- 
zons, 60 m. S.W. of Montalegre. de 10,000, 

Santa'rem ee ieee t. the Salt Key 
aad Bahama Banks, W. 







es, in N. Lat. 249, W. Lon. 
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Santa Rosa, (ro’zah,) in Florida, a W. county, washed 
by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,480 square m.; Capital, 
Milton. 


Santee, (sin-Z,) a river of S. Carolina, formed by 


the confluence of the Wateree and Congaree, in Rich- 
land dist., and falling into the Atlantic by a delta of 
two mouths, near N. Lat. 33° 6’, after a course, gener- 
ally S.E., of 150 m. 

Santiago, (sin-te-aA'go,) the largest of the Cape Verde 
Islands, in Lat. 159 1’ N., Lon. 25° 26’ W. It mensures 
35 m. long by 17 broad, and rises to 7,100 feet above sea, 


Pop. 30,000, 

Santi de Chili, (-chele,) a city, C. of the repub- 
lic of Chili, 8. America, at the W. base of the Andes 
90 m. E.S.E. of Santiago, in 8. Lat. 339 35’, W. Lon. 709 
43 38". It is intersected by the Mapocho into two 
divisions, and is generally a well-built and handsome 
city, laid out after the Spanish style. It is one of the 
most commercial places in 8. America. and was founded 
by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541. 

Santia’go de Compostella. See COMPOSTELLA. 

Santiago de Cuba, (da ku'bah,) a fortif. seaport-city, 
and former C. of the island of Cuba, near the mouth of 
a river of same name, on its 8.E. coast. It pursues a 
considerable foreign teade. Pop. 96,000. 

Santiago de la Vega, (-va'gah,) or SPANISH TOWN, 
C. ef the island of Jamaica, W. Indies, on the Cobre, 10 
m. W. of Kingston’ Pop. 7,000. 

Santiago del Estero, (-ais-ta/ro,) a town of the Ar- 
ntine Confederation, C. of p. of same name, on the 
lce, in 8. Lat. 28°, W. Lon. 649, Pop. of prov. 132,898; 

of town, 5,000. 

Santiago de los Caballeros, (-léz kah-bál-la'róz,) 
a town of the Haytien Republic, on the Yaqui, 103 m, 
E. of Cape Haytien. Pop. 12,000, 

Santo Agostinho, (gosten o,) [Pg., St. Augus- 
tine,] a promontory on the N.E. coast of Brazil, 25 m. 8. 
of Pernambuco; 8. Lat. 8° 21’, W. Lon. 34° 56/. 

Santon, (sin'tón.) [8p.] In Mohammedan countries, 
especially MM & name frequently bestowed upon a 

`- travelling dervish. 

Santonine, (sdn'to-nin.) [Fr.] (Chem.) The vermifuge 
principle of the Semen Contra, a medicinal substance 
obtained from the flower-heads of some of the Arlemisias, 
&nd a most powerful anthelmintic. 

Santorin, (sin-o'reen,) an island of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, in the Ægean Sea, 12 m. 8. of Scio; area, 40 sq. 
m. It is famous for its fine figs. Pop. 13,000. 

San (sdn'téz,) [Pg., Saints Ja flourishing seaport of 
Brazil, 8.E. coast, 34 m. 8.8.E. of São Paulo, with an ex- 
A. harbor; 8. Lat. 250 55/, W. Lon. 46°19. Pop. 

0,000, 

San Vicente, (ve-sain'ta,) a town of Central America, 

C. of San Salvador, 25 m. E.8.E. of Sau Salvador. Pop. 


9,000. 

São Francisco, (sa'yo frün-sces'ko,) [Pg., 8t. Francis,] 
a great river of the Brazilian empire, having its rise in 
8. Lat. 20°, W. Lon. 459, and embouching into the At- 
lantic by a delta of two mouths, in S. Lat. 10° 24’, W. 
Lon. 36° 20’, after a N.E. flow of 1,200 m. 160 m. from 
its mouth are the celebrated falls of Sao Affonso, the 8. 
American rival to those of Niagara. 

Sao Jorge dos Ilheos, (jorzh dóz él-ya'óz,) a sen- 
port of Brazil, at the entrance of the Rio dos Ilheos, (a 
stream 130 m. in length,) 130 m. S.W. of Bahia. Pop, 
4,000. 

Saône, (són,) a river of France, rising in the dept. Vos- 

, and connecting with the Rhône at Lyon, after a &, 
ow of 225 m. : 

São Paulo, Colo») [Pg St. Paul,] a prosperous and 
well-situated city of Brazil, C. of p. of same name, 220 
miles W.8.W. of Rio-de-Janeiro. Pop. of prov. 835,000; 
of city, 20,000. 

ue, (rók,) (CAPE) [ g., St. Roch,] a headland 
of Brazil, N.E. coast; S. Lat. 5° 28’, W. Lon. 38° 16’, 

Sap, (sip. [A.S. sæpe.] (Bot.) The juice of plants, 
which is absorbed from the earth by the roots, rises 
through the tissues of the stem, dissolving the secre- 
tions it meets with in its course, and thus acquiring 
new properties; it is conveyed thence to the leaves, 
where it is assimilated and altered; and from the leaves 
to the bark. In its crude state it consists of little more 
than water, holding earthy and gaseous matter, par- 
ticularly carbonic acid, in solution. It passes, in its 
upward motion, through all the tissues of the stem 
which is permeable; and probably through all tho 
tubes and vessels of the wood, and their intercellnlar 
passages. The S is to the tree what the blood is to the 
animal; it su piae all that is required for suetenance 
or growth. — ) A trench or approach made under 
cover of gabions, &c. 


Sa o joor.) (Zodl.) A of monkeys, 
rr jon, (ap ak ne) the Sider Mookade (sso ave 


SAP 


LBS); 2. the Howlers, genus Mycetes, which are found 
throughout the whole length of the territory occupied 
by the American monkey tribes. Howlers have the 
head pyramidal, and are provided with a vocal appara- 
tus by which they produce the loudest and most fright- 
ful yells or howls, often making night hideous. These 
monkeys are mostly of large size, three feet long, with 
a tail about as long as the body, and they are more fe- 
rocious than any other American species. 3. The 
Weepers, gen. Cebus (Fig. 549), very numerous in Guiana 
and Brazil, and deriving their name from their plain- 
tive cry. They are mild in disposition, quick in their 
reed hoe ap and easily tamed. » 3 hia 
Sapindacer, (sdp-in-da'se-e.) rom L. sa; icus, 
Indian soap.) An O. of plants, i Sapindales, includ- 
ing abt. 70 genera. The typical gen. Sapindus is mostly 
found within the tropics in both hemispheres, and con- 
sists of trees or shrubs, with alternate usually pinnate 
leaves without a terminal leaflet; and panicles of small 
white or greenish, perfect or unisexual, five- or four- 
parted flowers. The fruits are fleshy externally, and do 
not open when ripe. Those of several species are acrid, 
and are called Soup-berries, from their being used in the 
tropics as a substitute for soap, their outer covering or 
shell containing a saponaceous principle (saponine) in 
sufficient bandan to produce a lather with water. 
Sapindales, (sa-pin'da-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Hi , characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous unsymmetrical flowers, axile placentze. 
an imbricate calyx and corolla, definite stamens, an 
little or no albumen. 
Saponaria, (sdp-o-na're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
0. yllaceæ. The Common Soapwort, S. officinalis 
(Fig. 577), is found on waysides, in thickets, and on the 





Fig. 517. — BAPONARIA OFFICINALIS, 


banks of streams. Both the root and the leaves contain 
saponine, in consequence of which they are sometimes 


used for washing. 

Saponifica’tion. (Chem.) See Soap. 

Saponine, Gayon) [From L. sapo, soap.] (Chem.) 
A substance allied to Glucose, and found in the Soap- 
wort, the fruit of the horse-chestnut, the pimpernel, 
the root of the pink, and in many other plants. Itmay 
be extracted by boiling alcohol, which deposits it in an 
amorphous state on cooling. S. is soluble in water, and 
its solution is characterized by the readiness with 
which it lathers like soap and water, although it may 
contain a very small quantity of S. This property 
leads to the use of decoctions containing it, such as 
those of the soap-wort, and of the soap-nut of India, 
for the purpose of cleansing certain delicate fabrics. 

S&npotacere, (sdp-o-ta/se-e.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, all. 

hamnales, consisting of trees and shrubs chiefly tropi- 

cal, with the juice froqrentiy milky, alternate un- 
divided leaves without stipules, and small flowers, soli- 
tary or clustered in the axils of the leaves. 


Sapphire, (iarsi). [Erom Gr. sappheiros.] ( Min.) A 
very hard gem, consisting of alumina. It is of various 


colors, the blue being generally called the S.; the red 
the oriental ruby; and the yellow the oriental topaz. 
& are found in various places; as Pegu, Calicut, Ca- 
nanor, and Ceylon, in Asia; and Bohemia and Silesia, in 
Europe. The asterias, or star-stone, is a very beautiful 
variety, in which the color is generally of a reddish- 
violet, with an opalescent lustre. 
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Sappho, (s1/"fo.) A celebrated Greek lyric poetess, who 
flourished about the beginning of the 6th century B. a 

Sapuca’ya-nut. (Bot) See LEcYTHIDACER. 

Sap'-wood. (Bot) See ALBURNUM. 

Saquache, a co. o o; C. Saquache. 

Saraband, (sira-bànd.) (Mus. A composition In 
triple time, played to a Spanish dance, of the minuet 
class, said to have been introduced by the Saracens. 

Saracens, (The,) (sdr’ah-séns.) [From Ar. sarák 
plunder.] (Hist.) The name of an Arabian tribe whose 
origin and location rests in obscurity, though the name 
is said to be derived from the habits of pillage to which 
they were addicted. The name, later, came to be ap- 

lied to the Bedouin Arabs, and afterwards to the 
oslem race generally, especiaHy those who engaged 
in resisting the Crusaders in the Rast, 

Saragossa, (sal-ra-gos'sah,) (Sp. ZARAGOZA,] a city of 
Spain, C. of a p. of same name, and whilom metropolis 
of the kingdom of Aragon, on the Ebro, 176 m. N.E. of 
Madrid. fis university dates from 1478, and it is re- 
markable in history for the resolute defence made 
against the French, who besieged it for seven months, 
1808-9. Pop. 56,310. 

Saramaca, (sah-rah-ma'kah,) a river of 8. America, 
Dutch Guiana, emptying into the Atlantic, 30 m. W. of 
the Surinam estuary, after a flow of 200 m. in a N. 
direction. 

Saratoga, (sdr-a-to'gah,) in New York, an E. co., drained 
by the Mohawk and ndaga rivers. Area, 780 8q. m. 
Capital, Ballston.—SARATOGA SPRINGS, a town and tash- 
ionable watering-place of above county, 38 miles N. by 
W.of Albany. The mineral springs here, 23 1n number, 
are efficacious in liver-complaint, chronic dyspepsia, 
&c., and attract yearly immense numbers of visitors. 
Pop. (1890) 13,124. Near this placé, after the battles 
of Stillwater and Bemus’ Heights, Gen. Burgoyne, at 
the head of an English army, capitulated, Oct. 13, 1777. 

Saratov, (sa'rah-tof,) a city of Russia in Europe, C 
of govt. of same name, on the Volga, 335 m. 8.8.E. of 
Nijni-Novgorod. It is a well-built place, with many 


manufactures and an active trade. Pop. 93,218. 
Sarawak, (sir'ah-wahk,) a rajahship of the island of 
Borneo, bet. N. Lat. 19 819 58’, E. Lon. 1099 19-110 


39’, extending from the river Samarahan to Cape Datvo 
on the W.coast. In 154, the native Dyak tribes elected 
an Englishman, Sir James Brooke, their sovereign or 
“ rajah,” through whom the country has chiefly become 
known. — Sarawak, the C., is situate on a river of same 
name, Pop. 15,000, 

Sarcocarp, (i2r'ko-kakrp) [From Gr. sarkos, flesh, 
and karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) The fleshy portion of a peri. 
carp, or the pulp found between the endocarp and the 


epicarp. 
Barescsle, (ikrah) [From Gr. sarkos, and kélé, a 
tumor.) (Med.) Abscess or tumefaction of the testicle. 


Sarcolite, (sãr'ko-lit.) [From Gr. sarkos, and lithos, a 
atone] ( Min.) A flesh-colored species of zeolite. 
Sarcolo (-kól'o-je. [From Gr. sarkos, and logos, 


poena aiat) That branch of the science which 
treats of, or has reference to, the soft or fleshy parts of 
the poo as the muscles, fat, intestines, &c. 
Sarcophagus, (-kif'a-güs.) [From Gr. sarkos, and 
phago, Y eat.] (Antig. A species of limestone em- 
ployed by the ancients in the construction of coffins, 
urns, &c., and which, according to Pliny, possessed the 
power of consuming, within 40 days, the bodies which 
they inclosed. Hence, the name came to be apptied to 
all coffins of stone, even though often used for a con- 
trary purpose to that expressed by the origin of the name. 
Sardanapalus. See Assyria. 
Sardine, (sir'deen.) (Zoil.) See CLUPEIDÆ. 
Sardinia, (sir-din'eah.) (It. SARDEGNA.] An Italian 
island of the Mediterranean, having the Strait of Boni- 
facio between it and Corsica to the N.; oblong in shape, 
it has a length of 160 m., N. to 8., and averages 60 m. 
in width. Area, 9,240 sq. miles. Surface mountainous ; 
soil fertile enough for agricultural purposes, and rich 
in minerals. C. Cagliari. S. claims to have been settled 
by a Libyan colony under Sardus, B. c. 1200; and, in 
course of ages became the property successively of the 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, Moors, Genoese, 
and Aragonese. In 1720, it passed under the rule of the 
dukes of Savoy, and has since become incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy, as a part of the former 
kingdom of Sardinia. Pop. 588,064. — S. (KINGDOM OF.) 
A European monarchy founded in 1720 by Victor Ama- 
deus I., Duke of Savoy, and which merged into the 
autonomized kingdom of Italy, under Victor Emman- 
uel, in 1861. It consisted of the duchies of Savoy and 
Genoa, the eta and of Piedmont, the island of Sar- 
dinia, and the country of Nice; and its continental ex- 
tent embraced an area of 20,000 sq. m. with its cap. ab 
n. 
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Bardis, (sdr'dts.) (Ane, Geog.) A gront city of Aria 
Minor, abt. 60 m. E.N.E. of Smyrna, the river Pauc- 
tolus, and ancienthy the capital «(i Lydia Tt was the 
seat of one of the Christian churches addressed in tho 
Book of Revelation. Its ruins are very extensive. 

Bardon‘ie Laugh, -15/; (Med) See Risus SAR- 
DONICUS. 

Sardonyx, (sir'lomniks) [Gr., the Sardian onyx.] 
(Min) A genus of semi-pelineid gems, of the onyx 
structure, zoned or tabulated ; and composed of the 
matter of the onyx, variegated with that of the red or 
yellow carnelian. It is often blood-red, by transwmited 
light. 

Sargasso Sen, (The,) (sdr-gis'so.) (Phys. Geog.) 
The name given to a large tract of water many hundred 
miles in extent, in the middle of tbe Atlantic Ocean, 
and W. of the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, It is 
habitually calm, and covered with floating sea-weed 
(Sargassum bueciferum) — whence its name. This vast 
oceanic meadow — the homo of myriads of small crasta- 
ceans, and minute organisms— is avoided by naviga- 
tors. Columbus was the first to sail across it, and he 
imagined himself to be near land, upon viewing such 
evidences of vegetation. 

Sargassuma, (-y:is’siim.) (Bot.) A gon. of dark-spored 
Alge, characterized by the fruit-bearing receptacles 
being collected in little bundles in the axils of the 
leaves. See SARG 4350 BEA, 

Sari, (sare) a town of Persia, C. of p. Mazanderan, 
near the S. shore of the Caspian Sea, and 115 m. N.B. of 
Teheran. Pup. 15,000, 

Sark, (sahri,) tho smallest of the Channel Islanda, be- 
longing to Great Britain ; Lat, 49? 30’ N., Lon. 2° 52’ W. 
It is 2 m. iu length and greatest breadth. 

Sazmntin, (sur-ma'she-aA.) (Anc. Geog) The ancient 
namo of the great eastern. steppe of Europe, including 
Poland and part of Russia, and extending to the north 
of the Enxine as far as Scythia, 

Sarmentous, (sir-mén'tüs.) [From Lat. sarmenlosus, 
full of twigs.) (Bot) An epithet for a stem that is 
filiform and almost naked; or has leaves only in 
branches at the joints or knots, where it strikes root, 

Sarnia, (sdr’ne-ch,) » river-port of Canada W., C. Lamb- 
ton co., on St. Clair River, near its junction with Lake 
Huron, Pop. 4,500. 

Sarno, (sahr/u?) a town and spa of S. Italy, p. Princi- 
ato-Citeriore, on a river of sane muno, 12 m. N.W. of 
alerno. Pop, 16,274. 

Saros, (Gulf of.) (sa'rós) an arm of the /Ezenn Sea, 
having the Gallipoli peninsnla between it and the wa- 
ters of the Hellespont. Length, 40 m.; breadth, 20. 

Sarpy, (sir'pe,) in Nebraska, au E. co, adjoining Fowa j 
aret, 245 sq. m.; C. Bellevue. 

Serracenincese, (sir-ra-s/n-e-a'se-~.) (Bol) A small 
O. of plants, all, Ranales, consisting of herbs from 
northern amd tropical America, icmarkable for their 
pitcher-shaped radical leaves, 

Sarsaparilla. (BoL) Sce Symax. 

Sarthe, (sahrt,j à river of France, taking its rise in the 
dept. Orne, and falling into the Mayenne, near Angers, 
after a S.8.W. course of 160 m.— A N.W. dept. of 
France, b. N. by Orne, and S. by Indre-et-Loire and 
Maine-et-Loire; area, 2,470 sq. m.; C. Le Muns. Pop. 
463,619, 

Sarto, ANDREA DEL, (ANDREA VaNUCOHI,) (&ir'to,) an 
eminent Italian painter of the Florentine School, n. 
1488, Among his finest productions are the Madonna 
di Sun Francesca(at Florence), and the Descent af tha 
Holy Ghost, a fresco in a monastery of the Salvi. S. 
excelled in harmony of color and breadth and fidelity 
of design. D. 1530. 

Sartorius, (sir-to're-ŭs.) [From L. sartor, a tailor.] 
(Anat.) A flat, slendor musclo of the thigh, and the 
longest in the hnman body, extending from the upper 
and anterior part of the thigh to the inner part of the 
tibia. It serves to bend the leg inwards obliquely, aud 
to bring one leg across the other, whence its name of 
S., or “tailor's muscle," 

Sash, (eth) [Fr. chassis.) (Arch.) That framing in 
a window which serves to hold the panes of glass in 
their places, 
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Baskatchewan, (-kdch'e-wdn,) [Ind, “rapid cur- | Sa 


rent," | a great river of Brit. N. America, has its source 
in the Recky Mis. by two heads — one in N. Lat. 49°, 
the other in 559 30^; both meeting near W. Lon. 2159, 
and debouching into Lake Winnipeg, aftera N.E.course 
of 1,000 m. 

Bassanidæ, (süs-sdn'e'de,) or SAssanives. (Tist) The 
name of a Persian dynasty of monarchs which reigned 
226-651 a. D., and which included among it; membera 
Sapor, aud Chosroes I. 

Sassafras, (sds'sa-frds.) (Bot) A gen. of troc», O. 
Lauracee, The leaves are deciduous and voiny; thu 
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flowers yellowish, dicciona, and appearing before the 
leaves. S. offiomalis (Fig. 518) is a native of N. Amerioe, 
extending 
hom Canada 
to Florida, 
The root, 
wood, and 
bark have 
stimulant 
and sudorific 
properties, 
which dc 
pend partly 
on the pres- 
ence of a vol- 
atile oil, In 
medicine, va- 
rious prepa- 
rations of S. 
mre used in 
rheumatic 
and skin af- 
fections, gen- 
erally, how- 
ever, in com- 
bination with 
other more potent drugs. S. tea mixed with milk and 
sugar forms the drink known as Scloop. In Virginia 
the young shoots are made into a kind of beer; in 
Louisiana the leaves are used a8 a condiment in sauces, 
while their mucilaginous properties render them use- 
ful for thickening soups. The fruits have an agreeable 
perfume, and with the oi} extracted from them are 
made use of by perfumers. The wood and Lark furnish 
a yellow dye. . 

Sassari, (sis-sal/rej)) a fortified town of Italy, on the 
N.W. coast of the island of Sardinia, on a gulf of same 
name, 20 m. long and 35 broad, 68 m. N.W. of Oristano; 
N. Lat. 40° 43" 35”, E. Lon. 89 29^, Pop. 22,072. 

Sástr&ü, (sistrah,) SHASTRA, or Saaster. (Hind. Lit.) 
A book which contains interpretations of the sacred or- 
dinances. Of these there are six, regarded by the Hin- 
doos as containing all knowledge — both human and 
divine, They are those of the Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, 
Purana, Dherma, and Dersona, 

Satan, (sica) (Script) A Hebrew term, meaning 
curmy or adtersary, and need in several instances in 
this sense in the Old Testament. Generally, however, 
it is applied. to the Devil, the mighty spirit of evil, iu 
rebellion against God, and antagonistic to man. 

Satellite. (sdi7-it) [From L. satelles an attendant.) 
(Ast.) A small, secondary planet, of one which revolves 
around a berger or primary planet: they are so named 
becauso always seen in attendance upon them, and 
completing the orbit of the sun along with them. The 
earth has 1 S, called the moon; Jupiter has 4; Saturn, 
8; Uranus, 4; Neptune, probably, 2, and Mars, 3. 

Satin, (sitin) [Fr] (Manuf) A soft closely woven 
silk, with a glossy surface. In the manufacture of 
other silken stuffs, each half of the warp is raised 
alternately ; but in making S. the workman only raises 
the fiftlror the eightli part of the warp ; in which way it 
acquires that lustre aud brilliancy which distinguish it 
from most other kinds of silks. The chief seats of tho 
satin manufactare ate Lyon in France, and Genoa and 
Florence in Italy. A 

Sat'in-wood, (Zol.) Ree CHLOROXYLON and CEDRE- 
LACES. 

Satire, (lire or sát'ür.) [Fr.; L. satira.) (Lit) A 
species of writing, the object of which is always casti- 
gation. It presupposes not merely much natnral wit, 
bnt also acute observation, and familiarity with varied 
life and manners to call this wit into exercise. 

Satrap, (sitrdp.) [From Gr. satrapés.] (His) Under 
the abc. Persian. monarchy, tlie title of the governor 
of a prov., or satrapy. 

Saturation, (sdl-yi-ra'shun.) [From Lat. sateratio, a 
satisfying.} (Chem.) That point at which a body ceases 
to have the power of dissolving or combining with an- 
other; thus when nitric acid has dissolved lime to its 

fullest extent, it is said to be saturated with lime. 

tarday, (sitür-da. |L. dies Saturni, Saturn's day.] 
(Calendar.) The seventh or last day of the week ; kept 
by the Jews as their Sabbath, It was dedicated by tho 
Romans to Saturn — whence the name. 

Satureia, (sdtwreah.) (Hot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Lamiacer, The Common or Summer Savory, S. hor- 
tensis, aud the Winter Savory, &. montana, are cultivated 
in gardens, and highly esteemed in cookery for their 
powerful arvmatic flavor, 

Saturn, (*ut'ür».) [L. Satnrnue.] (Myth.) The son of 
Colus and "Terra, and father of the Oiympian gods, 
Jupiter, Juno, Noytune, and Pluto; who attempted to 
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devour all his male children, and was on] y prevented by 
the artifices of their Muses. He was eventually dethroned 
by Jupiter. The legends respecting him differ greatly 
from each other; and by some he is represented as 
merely a rustic deity of Italy. —(A4st.) A conspicuous 
planet, though not so brilliant as Jupiter, Venus, or 
even Mars. dts diameter is about 76,068 miles ; and its 
volume nearly 1,000 times that of the earth. He re- 
volves at the distance of about 800 millions of miles 
from the sun, and the period of his sidereal revolution 
is about 2914 years. is orbit js nearly circular; aud 
at the beginning of the present century it was inclined 
to the ecliptic at an angle of 2° 29’ 35", that eccentricity 
being subject to a decrease of 0155” annually. He ro- 
tates bout his axis in 10 h, 29 m. 168 s.; this rapid 
motion produces great centrifugal force; and hence he 
is very much flattened at the poles. Unlike any other 
pisces of the solar system, S. bas three rings — one 

aving been discovered lately; they lie iu the same 
plane, and are concentric with the planet and each 
other. The exterior ring is 21,146 miles in width; the 
next 34,351 miles; they are 1,791 miles from each other ; 
and the inner one 19,090 miles from the planet; they 
are not more than 250 miles in thickness. The third 
ring is very fuint and dusky; but there is no doubt of 
its existence. These rings consist of solid matter, as 
appears from the shadow they cast; and they revolve 
round their centres. 

Saturnalia, (sdl-iir-na'le-ah.) [Lat.] (Antiq.) Feasts 
in honor of Saturn. The S.are by some supposed to 
have had their origin in Greece; but by whom they 
were instituted or introduced among the Romans is 
not known, as their origin is lost in the most remote 
antiquity. They were celebrated with such circum- 
stances as were thought characteristic of the golden 
age; particularly the overthrow of distinction and 
rank. Slaves were reputed masters during the three 
days they lasted; were at liberty to say what they 
pleased; and, in fine, were served at table by their 
owners. "These festivities, in which men indulged in 
riot without restraint, were beld annually towards the 
end of December. 

Saturnia, (ptr weak) (Zoöl.) A gen. of lepidopter- 
ous insects, fam, Bombycidæ. The Saturnians have the 
antenne widely feathered only in the males, and the 
larva has small! warts crowned with long prickles or 
branching spines, and these prickles sting severely. &. 
maia, the Proserpina, has both pairs of wings crossed by 
a broad yellow-white band, near the middle of which, on 
each wing, there is a kidney-shaped spot of black with 
a whitish crescent. 

Satyr, (sitér.) [From Gr. satyros.) (Myth.) A sylvan 
deity, or demi-god, represented as a monster, half man 
and half goat; having horns on his head, a hairy body, 
with the feet and tail of a goat. „S. are usually found 
In the train of Bacchus, and have been distinguished 
for lasciviousness and riot. 

Batyridæ, (sa-+ir’e-de.) (Zoól.) The Batyrus fam., com- 
prising butterflies which have the wings broad and 
more or less rounded. The larvs are pale green, 
Chionobar semidea, the Mountain Butterfly, is found as 
yet only on Mount Washington, in New Hampshire. 

Saucisse, (so-sees,) or Saucts’son, (Fr. @ swusage.] 
(Fort) A bundle of fagots or fascines, made of great 
branches of trees bound together at some length; used 
as a covering for sharpshooters, or to erect batteries, 
epaulements, &c, —(Gun.) A long pipe or bag, made of 
well-pitched linen cloth, or of leather; it is filled with 
pr und then laid down with one end in the cham- 

r of the mine, and the other at the place of firing, It 
serves to ignite mines, caissons, &c. 

Sauer-kraut, (sowr-krowt.) [Ger sour cabbage. 
(Cookery.) A favorite dish of German origin, com: 
of sliced cabbage, seasoned with salt, pepper, and cloves, 
and stored in barrels for winter use. 

Saugerties, (saw'gür-eez,)) in New York, a village of 
cnl co., on the Hudson, 100 m. N. of New York. Pop. 

sol, 

Saul, (sawl.) (Script) The son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, the first king of the Israelites, anointed by 
Samnel, B.c. 1091, and after a reign of 40 years, filled 
with various events, slain with his sons on Mount Gil- 
boa. He was succeeded by David, who was his son-in-law, 
and whom he had endeavored to put to death. His his- 
tory is contained in 1 Sam, x.-xxxi,—( Bot.) See SHOREA. 

Banit, p [Fr.] (Geog.) In Canadian parlance, a 
rapid which obstructs the navigation of a river. 

Saumur, (so'moor,) a manuf. city of France, dep. Maine- 
et-Loire, on the Loire, 28 m. 8.E. of Angers. Pop. 16,000. 

Sanria, (saw're-ah,) SAURIANS, Or LIZARDS. (Zodl,.) An 
O. of reptiles, whose body is scaly but destitute of a 
shell, much elon and the t nerally long, and 

Whose mouth is and armed with teeth. With few 
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exceptions they have four feet, which are generally fur- 
nished with nails. The ribs are movable, partially con. 
nected to the sterpum, and are raised and depressed in 
respiration. The O. is divided into the families Croco- 
dilide, Lacerlinide, Geckotide, Scinevide, and Chalcidæ. 
Sauride, From Gr. sauros, a lizard, and 
eidos, shape.) (Zodl.) The Gar-pike family, comprising 
elon; malacopterygious fishes covered with scales 
of stony hardness, which are extended into imbricated 
spines upon the first rays of all the fins. 
Saurmnracese, (suo-roo-ra'see.) (Bot.) The Lizard's 
Tail fam., a smaji Q. of plante, all. à aded the typical 
species of which is Saururus, an herbaceous perennial, 
& native of the marshes of N. America, which has alter- 
nate broad beart-sha; leaves, and small white flowers, 
nearly sessile in a slender naked terminal spike, from 
which the plant has derived its popular name. 
Saururnas, (saw'roo-rüs.) (Bot.) Sec SAURURACER. 
Sau’ry. (Zoöl.) See OLUPEIDA. 
Saussure, Horace BENEDICT DE, (so/ssor,) a distin- 
pe Swiss naturalist, B. at Geneva, in 1740; p. 1797. 
Ha p. published work is Foyage dans les Alps (4 vols., 
4 . 
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Sauterme, (so-airs'.) [Fr.] A favorite growth of the 
Bordeaux class of French white wines. 
Say 


Islands, (The,) (sdv’dj.) a cluster lying in 

.the 8. Pacific Ocean; B. Lat, 19° 1', W. Lon. 169° 37°. 

Savana la Mar, (sah-van'nah lah mahr,) a seaport on 
the S.W, coast of Jamaica; N. Lat. 18° 12’, W. Lon. 78° 
6, Pop. 3,000. 

Savanilla, abe ok aP yak) a seaport of the U. 8. of 
Colombia, 60 m. N.E. of Carthagena. 

Savanna, (sa-vdn'/nah,) or SAVANNAH. [8p. savana, a 
coverlet.) (Geog.) An open grassy plain, of large ex- 
tent. destitute of trees. See PRAIRIE. 

Savan’nah, a river of the Southern States, has its 
source in the Alleghany Mts., near the 8.W. frontier of 
N. Carolina, and forms the boundary bet. Georgia and 
8. Carolina, til] it enters the Atlantic, 18 miles 8.E. of 
Savannah city, after a 8.8.E. course of 450 miles. It is 
navigable for craft of 150 tons as far as Augusta, 230 m. 
from its embouchure. — In Georgia, a handsome, well 
built city and port of entry, C. of Chatham co., on the 
above river, 80 miles S.W. of Charleston. S. is one 
of the principal cotton-shipping ports in the Union. 
Its harbor is defended by forts Jackson and Pulaski, 
and can accommodate at high-water vessels drawing 14 
ft. of water. This city, founded in 1733, repulsed a 
British squadron which attempted its capture in 1776. 
Two years later, however, the enemy occupied it. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, after resisting its reduction by the 
National naval forces, it surrendered to Gen. Sherman, 
in Feb., 1565. 

Savant, (sávóng) pl. Savans.  [Fr., from savoir, to 
koo) (Lit.) A man of eminent literary erudition or 
scientific acquirementea. 

Sav » ANNE JEAN MARIE RrNÉ, Duc pr Roviao, (sah- 
vah-re',) à French general and diplomatist, B. in the Ar 
dennes, 1774. After serving under Moreau and Desaix, 
he became aid-de-camp to Bonaparte, and general of 
division in 1805. In 1807 he gained a victory over the 
Russians at Ostrolenka; in the following year was sent 
on a mission to Madrid, and in 1810 s. Fouché in the 
portfolio of police, In 1831 he received the chief com- 
mand in Algeria, and p. two years afterward. 

Save, or BAAVE, (saahe,) a river of the Austrian empire, 
having its source in N. Carniola, and joining the Danube 
at Bel , after an E.8.E. course of 590 m. 

Savigliano, (sdv-eel-yah'no,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
N. Italy, p. Coni, 9 m. E. of Saluzzo. Pop. 19,000. 

Savings-bank, (sivíngz.) [From L. salvo, to keep 
safe.) An institution established for the purpose of en- 
couraging provident habits among the poorer classes, 
by enabling them to deposit small sums of money at 
liberal interest, and returnable on demand. The earliest 
8. B., properly so called, of which we have any account, 
are those of Hamburg, founded in 1778, and of Berne 
about 9 years afterwards, The first institution of this 
kind in this country was established in Philadelphia, 
Nov., 1816. They are now very numerous in the U 
States, and, in general, remarkably well mannged. 

Savoie, in France. See Savor. 

Savona, (sah-vo'nah,) a manuf. town and seaport of N, 
Italy, p. Genoa, on the Mediterranean, 20 m. 8.W. of 
the city of Genoa. Pop. 18,526. 

Savonarola, GIROLAMO, (sah-vo-nah-ro'lah,) an eminent 
Italian ecclesiastical reformer and orator, b. at Ferrara, 
1452. He entered the Dominican order in 1475, and 
soon made himself a reputation by his eloquent preach- 
ing. In his harangues he denounced the abuses of the 
Church, and the vices and corruptions of the priest 
hood; and, further, urged the political doctrine of re- 
publicaniem. In 1401, while prior of Bt. Mark's at 
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Florence, he carried out greatly needed reforms, and 
after the banishment of the Medici became the leader 
of the Piagnoni or liberal party. Proving contumacious 
to the authority of the Church, he received excommuni- 
cation in 1497, and, after being tortured, was put toa 
violent death in the following year. 

Savory. (Bot) See SATUREIA. 

Savoy. (sah-voi',) (anc. Sabandia,) [Fr. SAVOIE, ] a former 
sovereign duchy, and afterwards a division of the king- 
dom of Sardinia; now forming the two French depts. 
of Savoie and HauTE-SavVOIE, b. N. and N.E. by Switzer- 
land, S. E. and 8. by Italy, and W. by the French depts. 
Isèro and Ain. United area, 4,270 sq. m. These depts. 
are watered by the Rhóne, Isére, and other rivers; are 
fertile, and are rich in minerals. Cap. of Savoie, Cham- 
bery; of Haute-Savoie, Annecy. Pop. 545,431. — This 
territory, created a duchy by Amadeus VIII. in 1416, 
was ceded to France by the king of Sardinia in 1860, — 
House or Savoy. ( Hist.) A dynastic race, one of the old- 
est and most illustrious in Europe. Its founder is said 
to have been one Berthold, a German count, who settled 
in the country between Lake Leman and Mont Blanc. 
In 1111 his descendants took the title of counts; in 1383 
they added tlie co. of Nice to their possessions; in 1416 
formed a duchy of Savoy, and in 1418 annexed Pied- 
mont to it. In 1713, along with the island of Sicily, 
they assumed the regal title, and after exchanging that 
island for Sardinia, in 1720, the chief of the House 
ranked among European potentates as King of Sar- 
dinia, At the peace of 1815, Genoa and Liguria were 
added to the possessions of the Sardinian dynasty, the 
direct male line of which expired in the person of 
Charles Felix, in 1831. In 1861, the head of the House 
of Savoy, Victor-Emmanuel II., became King of Italy. 

Savoyard, (sa-voi-àrd'.) [It. Savojardo.] (Geog.) A 
native or inhab. of Savoy. 

Saw, (saw.) [From A. 8. .] (Mach.) A well-known 

sheet-steel and armed 


cutting-mstrument formed o 
with a toothed or serruted edge. They are either oblong 


or circular; the former kind being used by hand, the 
latter by machinery. 

Saw-biM. (Zo) A family (Pronitidæ) of insessorial 
birds, with the bill as long as the head, gently decurved 
near the tip, but not hooked, and the cutting edges 
dentated; the tarsi long, feet large, the middle and 
other toes connected for more than half their length. 

Snw-fish. (Zoöl.) See SQUALIDÆ. 

Saw-fly. (Zo).) A fam. ( Tenthredinete) of hymenop- 
terous insects, in which the females have an ovipositor 
consisting of double saws lodged under the body, and 
covered by two pieces which serve as a sheath. They 
are sluggish in their habits, and ay only in the warmest 
days. Their larvæ have from 18 to 22 legs, and are 
found in communities on the leaves of birch and alder, 
holding on by their true legs, while the rest of the body 
is curved curiously upwards; or appearing like slugs 
on the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees, and those 
of the rose; while others feed upon the stems of plants, 
or roll up a leaf, or coustruct cases of particles of leaves 
to hide in. 

Saw-mill, (Mach.) A mill for sawing lumber, marble, 
&c., by water-, steam-, or other motive power, 

Saxe, Hermann MAURICE, COUNT DE, (sdks,)an eminent 
marshal of France, was son of Augustus “tho Strong,” 
Elector of Saxony and king of Poland, by Aurora, 
Countess von Kinigsmark. After distinguishing him- 
self in arms against the 8wedes and French, he joined 
the military service of tho latter in 1720, became Duke 
of Courland in 1726, and was the sometime lover of the 
Empress Anna of Russia, 1730. He took Prague in 1741, 
received the marshal's staff in 1745, and, while in com- 
mand of the army in Flanders, gained the battles of 
Fontenoy (1745), and Lanfeld (1747). D. 1750. 

Saxe, Joun GODFREY, an American humorous poet, n. in 
Franklin co., Vermont, 1516. His poems are very popu- 
lar, and rank among the most successful productions of 
their kind, 

waxe-Altenburg, (ault'en-boorg,) a small quasi-in- 
dependent duchy of N. Germany, surrounded by the 
states of Saxony, Prussian Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Saxe-Meiningen; area, 27 Ger. sq. m. This duchy 
was formerly a member of the Germanic Confederation. 
C. Alten burg. Pop. 141,426, — Six r-ConunG-GoTHA, 
(-ko'boorg-got’ah,) (Duchy or,) a sovereign state of N, 
Germany, inclosed by Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Bavaria, and Prussia; area, 8577 Ger. sq. 
m.; €. Gotha. Pop. 168,551, — SAXE-MEININGEN-HILD- 
BURGHAUSEN, (-min'img-gen-hild-boorg-how'zn,) a duchy 
of N. Germany ; area, 44:97 Ger. sq. m.; C. Meiningen, 
Pop. 180,335.—84A XE- WEIMAR-EISENACH, ( -ri'már-i'zn-dk,) 
a grand-duchy of N. Germany, consisting of the former 

tty sovereign states of Weimar and Kisenach ; ar 
boo Ger. sq m,; C. Weimar, Its princes were allowed 
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the title of grand-dukes by the Congress of Vienna tm 
1815. — All the above states have been placed, 1866-72, 
under the German Empire. 

Sax-horn, (siks'hórn.) [Named after the inventor, A. 
A. J. Sax.) (Mus) An improved form of the cornet- 
&-piston. See CORNET. 

Sinxifragncere, (sdk-se-fi 'se-e.) [From L. sazum, 
* stone, and frango, I break] Bot.) Tho Saxifrages, 

an O. of plants, ali. Srxifrogals comprising herba- 

ceous plants, often growing in patches, with entire or 
divided alternate exstipulate leaves, natives chiefly o; 
mountainous tracts in the northern hemisphere, auc 
often found up to the limits of perpetual snow, some o* 
them forming there a rich and beautiful turf, anu 
adorning it with their very pleasing flowers. Some of 
the gen. Saxifraga are well known in gardens, and are 
employed to cover rock-works, &c. 

Saxifragales, (-/r«'ga-lecz) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class iqynous Exogens, Reo SAXIFRAGACEA. 

Saxon, (sdks'tin.) (A. S. Scaran.] (Ethnol.) An- 
ciently, one of a family of peoplo which inhabited the 
N. parts of Germany, and invaded and subjugated Bri- 
tain in the 5-6th centuries. Sce ANGLES. — ( Mod. Geng.) 
A native or inhab. of the kingdom of Saxony, or of one 
or un so-called Saxon duchies, as that of Saxe-Coburg- 

otha. 

Barony; (sdks’o-ne,) a kingdom of Europe, N.E. Ger- 
many, bet. N. Lat. 50? 10'-519 28’, and E. Lon. 11° 55/- 
159, b. N. and N.E. by Prussia, S. by Bohemia and Ba- 
varía, and W. by -the Saxon duchies. Area, 1,718 Ger. 
sq. miles. In shape an irregular triangle, the apex of 
which points to Bavaria, the S. parts of the State are 
mountainous, with the Erzgebirge for its Bohemian 
frontier. Soil is generally highly fertile, well culti- 
vnted, and drained by the rivers Elbe, Pleisse, Saale, &c. 
At least one-fourth of the surface is woodland; and 
two-thirds of the remainder under tillage, yielding the 
cerealia, vegetables, fruits, flax, hemp, hops, &c. Cat- 
tle- and sheep-breeding is an industry largely engaged 
in. The mineral wealth of S is bot! rich and abun- 
dant. The chief ores consist of silver, cobalt, tin, bis- 
muth, nickel, iron, lead ; coal is also extensively mined, 
as well as porcelain carth, and great Pariter pre- 
cious stones are found. The smelting of metal is cen- 
tralized in large establishments belonging to the govt, 
As a manuf. country, S. stands foremost among German 
States; fabricating woollen and cotton stuffs, laces, 
embroideries, &c., on tho most extended scale, The 
fino porcelain, too, known as Dresden china, is an im- 
portant article of export. The many fairs of Leipzig 
are the chief commercial medium. The kingdom is di- 
vided into the 4 govts, (or circles) of Dresden, Leipzig, 
Zwickau, and Bautzen. Its chief urban centres are 
Dresden (the C.), Leipzig (renowned for its University, 
and the chief seat of the German book-trade), Chem- 
nitz, Zwickau, and Freiberg. The govt. is a limited 
and hereditary monarchy, under political vassalage to 
Prussia since 1866. Tho Saxons are, taken as a unit, 
the most superior of German peoples — physically, in- 
tellectually, and industrially. The national debt at the 
end of 1870 stood at 114,951,125 thalers ($83,936,221), 
The army forms the 12th army division of the German 
empire. — For centuries an indep. State under the title 
of an Electorate, S. was formed into a kingdom in 1806; 
and, taking part with Austria against Prussia in 1866, 
she shared the consequences of the latter's triumph by 
paying an indemnity of $8,000,000, ceding the strong 
fortress of Kinigstein, and enrolling herself a member 
of the N. German Confederation under Prussian leader- 
ship. In the Franco-German war of 1870-1, the Saxon 
troops distinguished themselves under command of the 
Crown Prince. Pop, 2,423,401. 

Saxophone, (sdks'o-fon.) (Named after the inventor, 
M. Sax.) (Mus) A wind-instrument of brass, played 
with a reed month-piece like that of a clarionet, and 
adapted for soprano, alto, and bass. 

Senbies, (ska/beez.) (L.] (Med.) A disease of the skin, 
accompanied by itching, caused by insects breeding in 
the parts affected. 

Senbiosa, (skdb-e-oza^.) [From L. caber, harsh to the 
feel.) ( Bot.) The Scabious, a gen. of herbaceous plants, 
O. Dipsacacem, with slender erect stalks, aud terminal 
heads of flowers which are often radiated, One of the 
most familiarly known species is S atropurpurea, the 
Mournful Widow, x favorite in gardens, where it has 
been so long in cultivation that its native country is 
unknown. 

Scnbious, (ska'be-ŭs.) (Bot) See Scanrosa. 

Sead, (skdd.) (Zodl.) Seo RCOMBERID E. 

Seagliola, (skil-yolah.) [It.]) (Arch.) A compositiog 
which is an excellent imitation of marble. It is com- 
posed of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, calcined amd re- 
duced to a fine powder and made into a paste with 
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water, when the color to be coated has been prepared | 


with a surface of lime and hair; the calcined gypsum, 
previously passed through a sieve, is mixed with glue 
and isinglass, and laid on with wooden moulds, the 
proper colors being put in during the operation. When 
set, it is smoothed with a pumice-stone, and at the same 
time washed with a sponge and water; it is then pol- 
ished with tripoli, &c., and finished with pure oil. 

Scala Nova, (skaA'lah no'vah,) a seaport of Turkey in 
Asia, on a gulf of same name gao m. long by 20 broad), 
40 m. S. of Smyrna. Pp: 20,000. 

Sealds, or SKALDS, (skdldz) [Norse, Skalda.] (Scand. 
Lit.) The title borne by the anc. Scandinavian poets, or 
those who flourished from the 4Oth to the 13th cent. 
They were a highly privileged class; acted as court 
minstrels and chroniclers, and frequently were en- 
trusted with missions of state and aplomecr: Their 
poetry was almost exclusively hyperbolical. 

Scale, (skdl.) [From It. scala, a ladder.] Literally, the 
basis of a balance; hence, by an extension of applica- 
tion, the balance itself; as, a pair of scales. — (pl. 
(Astron.) Same as LIBRA, q. v.—(Arith.) The order o 
progression on which any system of notation or nu- 
meration is based ; as, the binary scale, decimal scale. — 
(Math.) In Mensuration, a line or rule of a definite 
length, divided into a given number of equal parts; for 
the purpose of measuring other linear magnitudes. 
Also, a mathematical instrument, consisting of a series 
of lines and figures engraved on a plane rule, whereby 
certain arithmetical results or proportional quantities 
are obtained by inspection; as, Gunter's scale, the diago- 
nal scale, &c. The S. of thermometers are graduated 
from some arbitrary point in degrees, which are also 
arbitrary. — ( Mus.) A series of sound, rising in acute- 
ness of pitch, or falling in gravity of tone, through de- 
grees into which all the harmonic intervals are con- 
veniently divided. The S. may be simple, as comprising 
only the notes of one octave; or compound, as embracin 
a series of, octaves. — ( Zoàl.) Small, thin, imbricated 
plates or laminse, which grow out and defend the skin 
of fishes. They belong to the system of the rete mu- 
cosum. "The so-called H of serpents and other reptilia 
are modifications of the epidermis, and are often termed 
scutes. — ( Bot.) A small layer-like appendage, not unlike 
a rudimentary leaf; as, the scale of a pine-cone. 

Seale’-board, (-bord.) (Typog.) Among printers, a 
thin strip of wood employed in registering types, ex- 
tending a page to its proper length, and making its 
margin even with the rest, &c. 

Sealene, (ska-lén’.) (From Gr. skalenos.] (Geom.) A 
scalene triangle is one whose sides and angles are unequal ; 
a scalene cone, one the axis of which inclines to the base’ 

Scaliger, JuLius Casar, (skdl'e-jür,) an Italian critic 
and scholiast, B. at Padua, 1484, settled at Ageu, France, 
where he successfully practised medicine, and D. in 
1558. His principal works are De Causis Lingum Latine 
(1540); and De Arte Poetica. — Mis son, JOSEPH JUSTUS 
B. 1540, became the greatest philologer of his time, an 
excelled in almost every branch of profound scholarship, 
He D., prof. of the belles-lettres in the University of 
Leyden, 1609, where he counted Grotius (q. v.) among 

his pupils. His works are numerous. 

Scallop-shell, (skól'lüp.) [Fr. escallop.] (ZoóL) A 
species of Pecten, q. v. —(Her.) The S. S. (Fig. 312) 
has been considered the badge of a pilgrim, and a sym- 
bol of the apostle St. James the Greater, who is usually 
represented in the garb of a pilgrim. 

Scalp, (skdlp.) (Du. schulp, a shell.] (Anat.) The skin 
of the pericranium. 

Senlpel, (skdl'pél.) [L. scalpellum.] (Surg.) A knife 
used in anatomical dissections and surgical operations. 

Scamander, (skah-mdn'diir.) (Anc. Geog.) One of 
the rivers of ds 

Scammony, (skdm'mo-ne.) (Chem.) A gum-resin ob- 
tained from the root of Convolvulus scammonia. It is 
of a blackish-gray color, a strong nauseous smell, and 
a bitter and very acrid taste. It is a strong and effica- 
cious purgative. The best S. comes from Aleppo, in 
light spongy masses, easily friable. 

Sennderbeg, (skin'dür-bég,) [from Gr. Iskander, 
Alexander, and beg, chief,] (GEORGE CasTRIOTO,) à famous 
soldier, B. in Albania, 1404, of which country his father 
was a prince. He expelled the Turks from Albania, 
renounced Islamism, and carried on a successful war 
a EUM the Turks during a quarter of a century. D. 
1467. 

Scandinavia, (s:dn-de-na've-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
general term which embraced all the countries lying to 
the N. of Germany, comprising Deamark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and the islands of the Baltic. 

Scanning, (skdn’ning.) [From L. scando, litereily, I 
clamber.] (Z4) The measuring a verse by counting 
and examining the feet, to see if the quantiti-e are duly 
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preserved; or, according to modern practiee, to recite 
or measure verse by distinguishing the feet in pronun- 
ciation. It is chiefly used with regard to Greek or 
Latin poetry ; thus a pentameter is scanned by reducing 
it into five feet, and the like. 

Scansores, (skdn'so-reez,) or CLIMBERS. [From L. scan- 
dere, to climb.) (Zoól.) An O. of birds, including those 
which have the toes arranged in pairs, two before and 
two behind — a conformation of foot which is well 
adapted for the act of climbing. 

Scape, (skdp.) |From L. skapos, a stem.) (Bo) A 
flower-stalk bearing the fructification without leaves ; 
as in the Hyacinth.—(Arch.) The shaft of a column 
or pillar; also, the ppophyge of the same. 

Senpe-wheel. (Horol.) The wheel in the escape- 
ment of a watch or elock, which drives the balance or 
pendulum. 

Senpulna, (skap'u-lah.) [Lat.] (Anat) The shoulder- 
blade; a bone which is fixed to the upper, posterior, 
and lateral part of the thorax, extending from the first 
to about the seventh rib. The uses of the S. are to sus- 
tain the arms, and join them to the body ; to serve for 
the insertion of several muscles; and to add somewhat 
to the defence of the parts contained within the thorax. 
It is of various shapes in different animals, and in 
most fishes is articulated to the back of the skull. 

Scapular, ee) (Zodl.) See FEATHERS. 

Senpulary, (skdp'u-la-re.) [Same deriv.] (EccL) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the monastic 
habit worn by members of certain religious orders. It 
consists of two narrow slips of woollen stuff worn over 
the gown, covering the back and breast, and extending 
to the feet. 

Sear, (skdr.) [From A. S. seran.] (Surg.) Same as 
CICATRICE, d; v. 

Scarabeide, (skdr-a-be'e-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of cole- 
opterous insects which 
has been much divided, 
thus appearing in some 
works as many distinct 
families. It embraces 
beetles which, though dif- 
fering in many respects, 
agree in having the an- 
tenne ending in a knob 
composed of three or 
more leaf-like pieces; a 
projecting plate or cly- 
peus, which extends for- 
wards over the face like 
a visor; a short, broad, 
thick, and convex form; 
legs fitted for digging, be- 
ing toothed on their outer 
edges; and feet five-joint- Fig. 579. — GOLDSMITH BEETLE. 
ed. The pp. members of 
this fam, are the Dung-beetles (gen. Copris); the Earth- 
borers (gen. agp wl the Rose-chafers (gen. Macro- 
dactylus); the May-beetles or Cockchafers (gen. Lachno- 
sterna); the Goldsmith Beetle, Cotalpa lanigera (Fig. 579); 
and the Scarabeus or Ateuchus sacer, beetle held sacred 
by the Egyptians, as the emblem of their deity, Phtha, 
or Vulcan, the of eternal fire. 

Senrabseus, (skir-a-be'üs.) (Zoól.) See SCARABEIDAE 

Scaramouch, (skir'ah-mooch.) [From It. scaramuc- 
cio.) (Dram.) The title given to a character in the old 
Italian comedy, corresponding with the pantaloon of 
the modern pantomime. 

Senrborough, (skdr’bro,) a seaport and fashionable 
bathing-resort of England, co. York, on the German 
Ocean, 35 m. N.E. of York. Pop. 24,244. 

Scarification, (-feka'shün.) [From L. scarificatio, a 
scratchin 1 (Surg.) The act or process of making sev- 
eral small incisions or punctures in the skin, witha 
lancet or other cutting-instrument. It is usually prac- 
tised by means of a i or, an instrument formed 
of a combination of 10 or 1% lancets, which are impelled 
all together by pulling a kind of trigger in the handle. 

Scarifier, Grane ftar) [Same deriv.] (Agric.) An im- 
plement used in farm-husbandry, for stirring up the 
upper surface of arable land. 

Searlatina, (skdr-lah-te/nah.) ( Med.) The scar'et fever. 
It isa highly contagious disease, and assumes two forms. 
The one comes on with languor, chills, and the usual 
symptoms of fever. On the third or fourth day there 
appears a scarlet efflorescence on the skin, which ends, 
in three or four days, by the skin peeling off in brawny 
scales; the febrile symptoms, and sore throat, if there 
had been any, disappear; and the patient gradually re- 
covers — dropsical swelling, which lasts but a short 
time, sometimes following the disease. In other forma, 
the febrile symptoms are more serious; there ie bilions 
vomiting; great soreness and ulceration of the throat; 
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and the eruption, porte of mitigating the sym) 

is accompanied by their dangerous increase, The body 
becomes swollen, the nose and eyes inflamed, the 
breath fetid, and the inflammation of the throat ter- 
mínates in grayish sloughs. Jf the patient recover, 
dropsical swellings and glandular tumors follow, and 
leave his state very precarious. This disease occasion- 
ally assumes a highly malignant form. Scarlet fever is 
koown from measles, by the greater extent, and want 
of elevation, of the eruption; and by its not assuming 
the form of semi-lunar patches. Besides, there is no 
cough, nor the running from the eyes and nose, with 
which measles begin. 

Scarlet, (skdr'Lt.) [From It. scarlatto.] A bright-red 
color, lighter than crimson, haying varions tints of 
orange, and very brilliant. 

Scarlet Fever. (Med.) See SCARLATINA. 

Scarlet Smake. (Zojt.) See COLUBRIDA. 

Scarole. (Hort.) See ÇICHORIUM. 

Scarron, PAUL, (skah-ron’,) y French poet and humor- 
/st, B. in Paris, 1610, is principally remembered for his 
! jaring boon the first husband of Madame de Maintenon, 
4.9. D. 1 

Scene, (seen.) |Fr. from Gr. skéué.] (Dram.) In the 
drama, this word has four significations: jts first, or 
primitive, denotes à theatre, in accordance with its 
meaning (a tent, or booth); its second, the decoration 
of a theatre, as the painting exhibited between the acts ; 
its third, a S. representing the place in which an action 
i$ performed, as a room or a garden; and its fourth, 
that portion of a drama which belongs to the same per- 
son or persons, in one place. 

Scenography, earar [From Gr, skéné, a 
scene, and graphein, to write.] ( .) The delineation 
of a body on a perspective plane, so as to represent it 
in all its apparent proportions; —it is thus opposed to 
ichnography and orthography. 

Scepticism, ey [From Gr. skeptomai, I in- 
quire into.) (Thevl.) The doctrine of a sect of philoso- 
phers who maintained that no certain inferences can be 
drawn from the senses, and therefore doubted of every- 
thing. See PYRRHONISM. 

Sceptre, (sép'tir.) [From Gr. sképtrom, a staff.] A 
short staff, baton, or mace, borne by monarchs on state 
or solemn occasions, ag an emblem of sovereign power 
or royal authority. It forms part of the regalia, q. v. 

Schaffhausen, (sf-how'zn,) a N. canton of Swit- 


zerland, b. N, by Baden, and divided by the Rhine on 
the 8. from the cants. of Thurgau and Zurich. Area, 
116 sq. m. Fop. 37,721. — Souarruausgx, C. of above 


cant., is a town of high antiquity, 20 m. N.W, of Con- 
stance, and is remarkable for a curjons wooden bridge 
which here spans the Rhine. Three miles distant are 
the Fulls of S., 100 feet high, and one of tho finest cas- 
cades in Europe. Pop. 10,303. 

fSchamyl,or Shamyl, (shim'i]) a celebrated Circas- 
siau chief, B. at Himri, 1797, early became addicted to 
military enterprises, and so imbued his mind with the 
doctrines of Sufism, as, in course of time, to come to 
be looked upon as a sort of prophet by his followers. 
lu 1834, he was elected Imaum, or ruler of Circassia, 
and for a period of 30 years maintained a constant and 
harassing warfare against the Russian power, which 
sought the subjugation of his country. In 1859, how- 
ever, he was compelled to surrender, and has since re- 
sided in Russia, at Kalouga, with all the state of a 

rince; he, with his sons, having taken the oath of 
ealty to the Emperor in 1866, 

Schaumburg - Lippe, (showm'boorg-lip,) a small 
German principality, under Prussian control, surronnd- 
ed by Hesse-Homburg apd the Prussian dom.; bet. N. 
Lat. 52° 10’-52° 30’, E. Lon. 99. Area, 8°05 Ger. sq. m. 
C. Bückeburg. Pop. 31,186. 

Schedule, frafon) [From L. schadula, & strip of 
papyrus.] A list of things, or inventory of goods, &c. 
—(Law.) A debtor's detailed account or list of his lia- 
bilities ; as, to file a schedule. — Also, a scroll of paper 
or parchment appended to any deed, or other legal in- 
strument, 

Scheele, Caru WILHELM, (sheel ; Swed. pron. shi'la,) an 
eminent Swedish chemist, B. at Stralsund, 1742; D. 1786. 
Ho ascertained the composition of ammonia and hydro- 
cyanic acid, and discovered tartaric and fluoric acids, 
chlorine, and barytes. He also claimed to have been 
the discoverer of oxygen, unaware that Dr Priestley 
had been beforehand with him with respect to it. 

Scheele’s Green. (Paint) See ARSENIC. 

Scheffer, Ary, (si¢/’fiir,) a distinguished French 
painter, B. at Dort, 179), after studying nuder Guérin, 
ut Paris, rose to the highest eminence gs a portrait, 
history, and genre painter. Mis works belong to the 
sentimental class, and are considered by some critics as 


wanting in color and power, Among his masterpieces 
a 
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Francesca di Rimini, Byron's Giaour, 


may be cited e 


and a series illustrative of Goethe's “ Faust. 


S. demere 
an one stuffs, iron and brass wares, paper, &c. Pop. 


Sehelling, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH von, (shél’- 
ling,) a German philosopher, B. in Wurtemberg, 1775, 
became in 1803 prof. of philosophy at Würzburg; in 
1826 et Munich, and at Berlin ip 1541, in succession to 
Hegel. D. 1854. $8 ranks as one of the four German 
m ysical pees others being Kant, 
Hegel, and Fichte. His system, in course of time, aban 

doned the idealistic pantheism of its earlier growth, 

and came to approximate more to a kind of philosopbi- 
cal Christianity. Among his many works may be 
pom Ideas for a Phi. y of Nature ; On the Soul of 

World; A System of Transcendental Idealism; Phi- 

- of Religion ; and On the Relation of Art to Na- 

ure. 


Schemmnitz, (shém'nils) a mining-town of Hungary, 
C. Honth, on an affluent of the Gran, 46 m. N.E. of Gran 
city. Pop. 16,000. The mines of Schemnitz extend under 
the city, and produce gold, silver, copper, lead, &c. 

Schenectady, (skén-ek'la-de,) in New York, an E. co., 
embracing a great portion of the Mohawk Valley. 
Area, 190 sq. m. Pop, 21,948. — A well-built and pros- 
perous city, C. of above co., on the Mohawk, 16 m. N.W. 
of Albany. It possesses important manufs., and was 
settled by the Dutch in 1661. , 

Scherif, (shür'zf,) SHERIF, or Xrnir. (Ar.,a psince, lord, 
or master.] A title awarded in Oriental countries, by 
prescriptive custom, to the descendants of Mohammed, 
the Prophet, through his daughter Fatima, and her hus- 
band Ali. They are also styled Emir and Seid, and are 
privile to wear turbans of green, the sacred color 
of the Mobammedans. 

Scherzanda, (skiirt-zan'do.) itd (n A term to 
direct a passage to be performed in a brisk or sprightly 
manner. 

Scherzo, (skürt'so.) (Mus.) A piece of music written 
in an airy or sportive style. 

Schiedam, (s»ke'dám,) a town of the Netherlands, p- 
8. Holland, on a tributary of the Meuse, 3 m. W. of Rot- 
terdam. It is celebrated for the superior quality of 
Hollands gin it manufactures. Pop. 16,000. 

Schiller, Jonann CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH von, (shil'lár,) 
one of the greatest of German national poets, was B. a£ 
Marbach, 1759. After completing his studies, he early 
adopted tbe medical profession, and while serving as 
an army-surgeon, produced in 1777 his tragedy of The 
Robbers, a work which established his reputation asa 
dramatist. After quitting the army, he, in 1783, as- 
sumed literature for a means of livelihood, and became 
writer to the theatre at Mannheim, in which capacity 
he produced his tragedy of Fiesco. Two years after- 
ward, he took up his residence at Leipzig, and wrote 
his Ode to Joy. In 1789, upon tbe xecommendation of 
his friend Göthe, S. entered upon the professorship of 
history at Jena University ; and, two years later, pub- 
lished his History of the Thirty Years’ War ; and, in 1789, 
his masterpiece, the t dy of Wallenstein. In 1799 he 
took up his abode in Weimar, where he composed his 
dramas of Mgry Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, and The Bride 
of Messina, ñs well as his exquisite poem Zhe Song of 
the Bell. Finally, in 1804, appeared one of the most 
popular of his dramas, William Tell. D. 1805. The bal- 
lads of S. are the finest things of the kind in the Ger- 
man language. 

Schiller-spar, Copar) (Min.) See DIALLAGE. 

Schinus, (ski/niis.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 0. Ana- 
cardiacex, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of tropi- 
cal America, &c., with unequally pinnate leaves, and 
small white flowers, in terminal or axillary panicles, 
The leaves of some of the species are so filled with a 
resinous fluid, that the least degree of unusual repiction 
of the tissue causes it to be discharged: thus some of 
them fill the air with fragrance after rain. 

Schism, (sizm.) [From Gr. schisma; from schizo, to 
cleave.) ( * A division or separation in a church 
or society of Christians; or breach of unity among 
people of the same religious persuasion. Hence, one 
who separates from an established church or religious 
faith is termed a schismatic. 

Schist, (shist.) [From Gr. schistos, cloven.] (Geol) A 
term applied somewhat ]oosely to indurated clays, as 
bituminous schist and mica schist. It is more correctly 
confined to the metamorphic strata, which consist of 
plates of different minerals, as mica schist, made up of 
layers of quartz separated z^ lamine of mica; chlorite 

achist, & green rock in which the layers of chlorite are 
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separated by plates of granite or felspar; and horn- 
blende schist, a black rock composed of layers of horn- 
bleude and felspar, with a little quartz. 

Schlegel, Avgust WILHELM VON, (shla’gel,) an eminent 
Gorman poet, critic, and philologer, B. at Hanover, 1766, 
became ir. 1797 professor of Greek and Latin literature 
nt Jena University, and in the following year, in con- 
junction with his brother, SONMARON editing the 

* Athenzeum," a critical review in which be ted 
the principles of the romantic school on tbe model of 
Shakspeare’s plays. D. at Bonn, 1845. Among bis most 
important labors were the best German translation of 
Shakspeare extant (11 vols., 1798-1320); Lectures on Lit- 
erature and Art; and Literary and Historic Essays (in 
French: 1842). — KARL WILHELM FRIEDRIOH von fM. B. 
1772, was brother to the preceding, and p. in 1829. He 
was author of a History of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture (1815); Lectures on the Philosophy of Life (s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History ; and 3 on 
Christian. Art (1829). 

Schleiermacher, FRIEDRICH Ernst DANIEL, (sli ür- 
mahk-iir,) an eminent German critic and theologian, B. 
at Breslau, 1768; p. 1834. 

Schleswig, Siesvic, or Steswick, (sil2s'vig,) a former 
ducal p. of Denmark, separated from Jutland on the N. 
by the Konge Aa and Kolding Fiord, and now forming 
part of the Prussian p. Schleswig- Holstein, both these 
provs, having been ceded to Prussia in 1867, United 
area, 6,518 sq.m. United Pop. 981,118. — SCHLESWIG, A 
seaport, C. of above united p., and former seat of govt. 
of the duchy of Schleswig, on the Sley, an inlet of the 
Baltic, 70 m. N.N.W. of sex i Pop, 13,000. 

Schley, (45) in Georgia, a WW. co; C. Ellaville. 
Pop. 5,129. 


Sehlosser, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, (shlds’siir,) a German 
historian, B. at Jever, 1776; n. 1861. His chief writ- 
ings are: History of the Iconoclast ‘ors of the Eust 
Roman Empire, and a History of the Eighte Century 
and Nineteenth till the Fall of the French Empire (8 vols., 
1846). 

Schnapps, (smdpz) [Du. and Ger] (Com. The 
native name of Holland gin, or Schiedam. 

Schoeffer, PETER, (shóf f/ür,) one of the improvers of 
the typographic art, was a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and p. in 1502. He invented punches in types, and be- 
came the partner of his father-in-law, Faust, q. v. 

Schofield, Jon MCALLISTER, T^ (rm an American 
general, p. in New York State, 1831, graduated at West 
Point in 1853. In Nov., 1861, he became a brig.-general 
of volunteers, and in the year following was assigned 
the command of the dist. of Missouri, In 1863, he re- 
ceived the rank of maj.-general, and in Feb., 1864, took 
command of the Army of the Ohio, in which capacity 
he contributed much towards the success of Gen. Sher- 
man's campaign in Georgia. He afterwards defeated 
the Confederate Gen. Hood, at Franklin, Nov. 30, 1864. 
In 1865 he was given the command of the military dept. 
of S. Carolina, captured Fort Anderson, and occupied 
Wilmington. From May, 1808, till Mar., 1869, he filled 
the office of secretary of war, and has since been pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general in the U. S. army. 

Schoharie, (sko-ah're) in New Fork, an E. co. ; area, 
650 sq. m. ; C. Schoharie. Prp. 33,239. 

Scholastics, (sko-lds'tikz.) (From Gr. scholastikos ; 
scholé, leisure.]  (Phios.) A class of philosophers or 
schoolmen, who arose in the Middle Ages, and taught a 
peculiar kind of philosophy ; which consisted in apply- 
ing the ancient dialects to theology, and intimately 
uniting both. On account of the excessive subtility 
which prevailed in the scholastic philosophy, the ex- 
pression S, has been used for the extreme of subtility. 
After the Reformation and the revival of letters, the 
system gradually declined, till it gave place to the en- 
lightened philosophy of Lord Bacon and the great men 
who have followed in his track and carried out his 
principles. 

SNehónbeck, (shoon'bek,) a manuf. town of Prussian 
Batony; on the Elbe, 9 miles S.E. of Magdeburg. Pop. 

0.000. 

School, (skool.) [From A.S. scole.) Any place of edu- 
cation, whether a college, an academy, a primary 
school, or a school for learning any single art or ac- 
cemplishment. The changes which have taken place 
in seience, and in the whole condition of modern na- 
tions, who are no longer dependent, like those of the 
Middle Ages, for their means of intellectual culture, on 
the remains of ancient civilization, necessarily make 
the character of school instruction very different from 
who’ it was formerly, when the whole intellectual 
weaith was contained in two languages; and though 
those noble idioms will always retain a high place in a 
complete system of education, yet their importance is 
@mparatively less; while that of natural sciences, his- 
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ry, hy, politios, &c., has very mueh increased, 
All this has had a great influence upon schools, and will 
have a still greater. The importance of education, 
moreover, is now set in strong relief by the general con- 
viction, entertained in free countries, that a wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge is the only true security for well- 
regulated liberty, which must rest on a just sense of 
what is due from man to man. There are few countries, 
if any, where more intelligent attention is given to the 
education of the people, and where the public schools 
are more liberally provided for, than the United 


States. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, (skool’kraft,) an American 
ethnologist, B. near Albany, 1793. After considerable 
service as a geologist on govt. duty, he was appointed, 
in 1822, Agent for Indian Affairs, and in 1832 discovered 
the source of the ‘Mississippi. He lived much among 
the Indians of the N.W., and married the granddaugh- 
ter of a chief. D. 1864. He was author of many valuable 
works concerning the history and antiquities of the N. 
American aborigines; among them bettie Notes on the 
Troquois, or Contributions to American History, Antiqui- 
ties, and General Ethnology (1848) ; Personal Memoirs o 
a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the 
American Frontiers 089), &c. 

Sehool'craft, in Michigan, a N. co., washed by Lake 
Superior; adr bee sq. m. ; C. Schoolcraft. 

Schooner, (skoon'r.) (Naut.) A small sharp-built 
vessel, with two masts; of considerable length and 





Fig. b80. — FORE-AND-AFT RIGGED SCHOONER, 


rake; with small top-masts, and fore-and-aft sails. It 
carries a square topsail and topgallant sail. 
Schopenhauer, ARTHUR, (sho'pen-how'ür,) a German 
oe of the Pessimist school, B. at Dantzig, 1788. 
. 1860 


Schottische. (shol'teesh,) [Ger.] (Dancing.) A kind of 
quick rouná dance, combining the movements of the 
polka and the mazurka; also, a brisk air played to such 
dance, in suitable time. 

Schubert, FRANZ, (shoo’birt,) a distinguished German 
musical composer, B. at Vienna, 1797 ; n. 1828. His son 
and ballads rank among the most exquisite of their 
kind; among them the Lieder, and Wanderer, are al- 
most universally known and appreciated. 

Schuanla, (shoom'lah,) a fortif. manuf. town of Tarkèy 
in Europe, in Bulgaria, 60 m. S. of Silistria. Pop. 25,000. 

Schuyler, (ski’liir,) in Illinois, a W. centra] co.; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Rushville. Pop. 17,419. — In Missouri, & 
N.N.E. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 324 sq. m.; C. Lancas- 


ter. 

Schuylkill, (skool’kil,) in Pennsylvania, a river hav. 
ing its source near Pottsville, in the E. of the State, and 
embouching into the Delaware, 5 m. S. of Philadelphia, 
after a S.E. course of 120 m., during which it is naviga- 
ble for small craft as far up as Philadelphia, — An E. 
co., drained by the above river; area, 750 sq.m. It is 
extraordinarily rich in anthracite coal and iron, C. 
Pottsville. 

Schuylkill Haven, a borough of Pe vania, 
Schuylkill co., 4 m. S. of Pottsville. It is the chief place 
whence the mining products of the surrounding region 
are shipped. V. 

Schwabacb, (shwaw’bdk,) a manuf. town of Mi, 
circ. Middle Franconia, 9 m.8.8.W. of Nuremberg. Pop. 
10,000, 

Schwanthaler, Lupwic MICHAEL, (shwahn’tab-liir,) am 
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eminent German sculptor, B. at Munich, 1802; D. 1848. 
His masterpiece is the colossal bronze statue ef Bavaria, 
in the Hall of Fame at Munich. 

Schwartz, BERTHOLD, (shvorts.) a Franciscan monk, n. 
at Freiburg, Germany, is credited with the invention 
of gunpowder, abt. 1330. 

Schwartz, Marie Sope BrRATH, a popular and pro- 
lific Swedish novelist, p. at Boraes, 1819. Among her 
best works are: Gold and Name; Birth and Education ; 
and Guilt and Innocence. 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, (shvdrts’boorg-roo’- 
dol-stát,) a principality of N. Germany, surrounded by 
the Saxon Duchies, bet. N. Lat. 50-519, E. Lou. 119; 
area, 11:58 Ger. sq. m. ; C. Rudolstadt. Pop. 75,116. — 
S.-SONDERSHAUSEN, (són'dürz-how'zn,) also a N. German 
principality, nearly inclosed by the Prussian dom.; 
area, 15°03 Ger. sq.m. It lies bet. 519 12/-51? 26/ N. Lat., 
11° E. Lon. C. Sondershausen. -/'bp. 69,533.! 

Schwarzenberg, Kanu PHILIPP, PRINCE von, 
(shvórt'sen-bérg,) an Austrian field- marsbal, B. at 
Vienna, 1771, negotiated the marriage of Napoléon I.; 
and, as generalissimo of the Allies, 1813, defeated the 
French at Leipzig. D. 1820. 

Schweidnitz, (shvid'nits) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Silesia, on the Weistritz, 42 m. 8.E. of Lieg- 
nitz. Pop. 15,000. 

Schwerin, (schve-rén’,) a manuf. city of N. Germany, 
C. of the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on a 
lake of same name, 35 m. S.E, of Lübeck. Pop. 25,053. 

Schwiebus, (shve-a/boos,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, 41 m. 8.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Pop. 
12.000. 


Schwyz, (shwifz,) or Scnwitz, a canton of Switzer- 
land, b. N. and N.E. by those of St. Gall and Zurich, and 
8. by Uri and Unterwalden. Area, 339 sq.m. Surface 
mountainous. Many cattle are reared. C. Schwyz. Pop. 
41,105. 

Sciacca, (shdk'kah,) a seaport of Sicily, E Girgenti, 30 
m. N.W. of the town of Girgenti. Pop. 14,614. 

Sciatic, (ski-ài.) [From Gr. tschian, the hip-joint.] 
(Anat) Designating that which pertains to, or is influ- 
enced by, the hip; as, the S. artery, a branch of the inte- 
rior trunk of the internal iliac. "The S. nerve is a 
branch of a nerve of the lower extremity, formed by the 
junction of the Inmbar and sacral nerves. 

Sciatica, (si-dl’e-kah.) (Same deriv.] (Med) A pain- 
ful and very obstinate neuralgia of the sciatic nerve. 
It is characterized by irregular pains about the hip, 
especialiy between the great trochanter of the thigh- 
bone and the bony process on which the body rests 
when sitting, spreading into neighboring parts, and 
running down the back of the thigh to the leg and 
foot; or the pains may occupy only isolated parts, as 
the knee-joint, the calf of the leg, or the sole of the 
foot. The treatment is the same as that of neuralgia 
generally, except when the disease is merely a compli- 
cation of gout, in which case the primary disease must 
be attacked as well as the sciatica. 

Science, (siens). [From Lat. scientia ; scio, I know.] 
The regular development of any branch of knowledge. 
The difference between S. and art is, that the first is 
speculative, and the second practical. S. deals with 
principles, art with their application. Facts do not 
constitute S, though they are its foundation ; and ma- 
terial S. consists in the systematizing of facts under 
general laws. 

Scienidze, (si-én'e-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, closely related to the Percide, Among 
the species, which are very numerous and mainly in- 
habit the tropical seas, are the Squeteague or Weak-fish 
of the Atlantic, Otolithus regalis, 12 to 24 inches long; 
the King-fish of the Atlantic coast of the U. States, 
Umbrina nebulosa, 12 to 18 inches long; and the Lake 
Sheepshead of the Northern and Western lakes, Am- 
blodon grunniens, 12 to 36 inches long. 

Scilla, (sil'lah.) (Bot) The Squills, a gen. of bulbous 
plants, Ò. Liliacew, distinguished from Allium by having 
the flowers inserted one above the other on the scape. 
Of the cultivated species, S. pracor, S. sibirica, and S. 
bifolia, are the most prized,as they put forth their bril- 
liant blue flowers at the very beginning of spring. 

Scilly Islands, (The, (sil'l^,) a group of 150 islands 
and rocks, lying at the W. extremity of tbe English 
Channel, 30 m. S.W. of the Land's End, co. Cornwall, 
Eng. The principal are St. Mary's and Tresco. C. 
Heughtown, on St. Mary's. Pop. 2,090. 

Scimitar, (sim’e-tdr.) (Mil) A short kind of sabre 
with a convex edge, and blade broadening towards the 
point; used by the Turks and other Eastern peoples. 

Scincoldze, (sin-koe-de.) (Zoól.) The Skink or Scink 
fam., comprising Saurians in which there appears to be 
a gradual transition from the form of the Lizards to 


that of the Serpents (Fig. 581). They are all natives |Scirrhus, (sir'rüs.) 
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of warm climates; and one species, common in Arabia, 
N. Africa, &c., was long held in repute on account of its 
supposed medicinal virtues. They are recognized by 
the shortness of their feet, the non-extensibility of the 
tongue, and the tile-like scales which cover the whole 
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Fig. 581. — SKINK, (Scincus officinalis.) 
body and tail, presenting almost the appearance of & 
coat of mail. 

Scinde, (sind,) SINDE, or SINDH, a large region of N.W. 
Hindostan, belonging to England, b. N. by the Punjab, 
E. by Rajpootana; 8. by the Gulf of Cutch and Arabian 
Bea, and W. by Beloochistan. Estim. area, 60,000 sq. 
m. It is intersected from N. to 8. by the lower waters 
of the Indus, and the greater part of the seaboard is 
occupied by the delta of that river. Surface generall 
level and well wooded; soil of a medium fertility. d 
Hyderabad. S. until 1844, when it was conquered by 
the British under Sir Charles Napier, was governed b 
Ameers, or princes owning a nominal vassalage to Cabul. 
Pop. 1,195,594. 

Scintillation, (sn-til-la'shün. [From L. scintilla, 
a spark.) (Ast.) The act of emitting sparks or spark- 
ling, applied to the twinkling appearance of the fixed 
stars, probably due to the evolution in different degrees 
of swiftness of the various colored rays they emit. 

Scio, (si'o or she’o,) or Cuio.. [Aunc. Chios.) An island 
of the Greek Archipelago, in the JEgean Sea, 5 m. W. 
of Cape Blanco, on the coast of Asia Minor. It belongs 
to Turkey, and lies bet. N. Lat. 38° 22' 30’, E. Lon. 269 
9. Length, 32 m.; 18 m. in breadth. S. was anciently 
famous for its wine. €. Scio. Pop. 60,000, 

Sciolti, (s-ó/tce) [It.] (Mus) In notation, a term 
signifying that the notes are not bracketed together ; 
thus differing from legati. 

Scion, (si’tin.) [From L. scindo, I cut in two.] (Hort.) 
A slip, graft, or young root of a plant or tree, 

Scioptics, (si-óp'tiks.) [From Gr. skiæ, a shadow, and 
opsomai, I shall see.) (Optics.) That branch of the 
science which relates to the exhibition of images of 
external objects received through a double convex 
glass in a darkened room. A scieptic glass is a sphere 
or globe of wood into which is inserted a lens, 80 con- 
structed that it may be made to revolve in any direc- 
tion, while making experiments with the camera ob- 
FBCUFM. 

Scioto, (si-o'lo,) in Ohio, n B. co., drained by a river of 
same name; area, 630 square miles; Capital Ports 
mouth. 

Scipio, Puntivs CORNELIUS AFRICANUS, (slp'e-o,) the 
great conqueror of Hannibal, and one of the most illus- 
trious of Roman statesmen and commanders, After a 
distinguished course of subaltern services, he was sent 
into Spain in 210 B.C., which in three campaigns he 
completely freed from the Carthaginian forces. But it 
was his plan of invading Africa, which compelled the 
recall of Hannibal from beady. that decided the issue of 
the 2d Punic War. At the battle of Zama, in 202 B. 0., 
he totally routed the great conqueror. In after-years, 
when he stood before the Roman people accused of re- 
ceiving bribes from Antiochus of Syria, instead of plead- 
ing, he told them that on that day he had defeated Han- 
nibal, and called on them to follow him to the Cap- 
itol to thank the gods for that victory.—.S. (ZEMILIANUS 
AFRICANUS), the adopted son of the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, and a worthy successor to his great name, who, 
after a brilliant career in inferior commands, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the war in Africa, and in 146 n. c. 
took Carthage itself, thus triumphantly concluding 
the 3d Punic War, and putting an end to the most dan- 
gerous rival of Rome for ever. In 133 B.c., he added 
to his laurels the capture of Numantia in Spain; and 
in the year after he was murdered during one of the 
fierce political contests at Rome. — This was one of the 
most distinguished surnames in Rome; and the lives 
of the various Scipios would contain the whole history 
of the best part of the republiean period of the city. 

L., from Gr. skirros, 
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<Med.) An indurated tumor, indicating the primary 
stage of cancer. 
Seissor-bill, (siz’zur-,) or SKIMMER. (Zoól.) See LA- 


RIDA. 

Sciuride, (si-ure-de.) [From Gr. skia, a shade, and 
oura, a tail.) (Zoól.) A fam. of rodent animals, com- 
prising the Squirrels and their allies, which have the 
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tibia and fibula distinct, and the molars ia or ne 


The gen. Sciurus, the true Squirrels, is characterized by 
the lower incisors being comp! „and the tail long 
and bushy. From this latter member being turned 
over its back when the animal is in a state of rest, the 
gen. has derived its scientific name. They are active 
animals, ascending the trees with facility. Their beauty 
and extreme neatness, combined with their light and 
graceful motions, have made them general favorites. 
The Gray and the Black Squirrel of the U. States east 
of the Mississippi is 9 to 11 inches long to the tail, 
which is abt. one inch longer than the head and body. 
The genus Tamias, the Striped Squirrels, characterized 
by ample cheek-pouches, tail not bushy, and three to 
five dark dorsal stripes, is, among other species, repre- 
sented in N. America by the Chipping or Chipmunk, 7. 
striatus, of Canada to Virginia, which is 5 to 6 inches to 
the tail. 

Sclavonia, (slah-vo'nc-ah,) or Slavonia, a ter. of the 
Austrian empire, separated from Hungary on the N. by 
the Drave and Danube, and from the Turkish provs. on 
the. by the Save. It is intersected through its centre by 
a mountain-range. Area, 3,643 sq. m. C. Eszek. For- 
merly a division of the kingdom of Hungary, it came 
under direct Austrian rule in 1848. Pop. 478,530. 

Selerotic, (sclerót'ik.) [From Gr. skleros, indurated.) 
(Anat.) One of the tunics or coats of tlie eye, being the 
onter one; it is hard, opaque, and extends from the 
cornea to theoptic nerve. Externally, its color is white, 
internally brown, and is much thicker behind than be- 
fore. Its anterior part, which is transparent, is called 
the cornea. —( pl.) (Med.) Medicines which serve to 
ME and consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied. 

Scolopacidze. (skdl-o-pis'e-de.) [From Gr. skolopaz, a 
woodcock.) ( Zoól.) A fam. of grallatorial birds, compris- 
ing in several genera the different species of the Snipe 
tribe, the Woodcocks (Fig. 582), Yellow-legs, Sand- 
pipers, Curlews, Godwits, &c.; all of which inhabit 
marshy lands, 
the borders of 
lakes, rivers, 
and the sen- 
shore. They 
are all more 
or less migra- 
tory in their 
habits; brecd- 
ing in high 
latitudes; and 
their powers 
of flight are 





considerable. 
They are Fig. 582. — AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 
characterized (Philohela minor.) 


by a long, 

slender, and feeble bill, provided with a very peculiar 
distribution of nerves, which render its exterior sensi- 
tive, especially towards the tip. the membrane of which 
is fleshy ; and in many species there is a peculiar muscle, 
that enables the bird to separate the flexible points of 
the mandible, so as to seize its prey the moment it is 
felt, while the bill is still buried in the ground. When 


it is considered that their food consists of insects, 


worms, slugs, &c., which they find in the mud or soft 
enrth, it will be seen how admirably adapted the bill we 
have described is for the purpose of obtaining it. 
Scolopend rium, (-pon'dre-àm.)  (Bot.) A genus of 
ferns, The typical species is S. vulgare, the Common 
Hart's-tongue fern, which has normally long strap- 
shaped simple fronds, bnt occurs in a monstrous state 
in almost every conceivable form. 
Scomberesoeidse, (skim-bür-e-sós'e-de.) (Zoil.) The 
Bill-fish family, comprising marine malacopterygious 
fishes, closely allied to Esocidæ. The Bill-fish of the At- 
lantic coast of the U. States, Scomberosoz storeri, i8 from 
10 to 12 ins. long, dark green above, silvery below. The 
Gar-fish of the Atlantic, Belone truncata, is 12 to 24 
inches long, green above and silvery beneath, with a 
dark-green longitudinal band upon the sides. 
Scombridze, (skim'bre-de.’ (Zol.) The Mackerel fam., 
comprising acanthopterygious fishes characterized by 
having a smooth y covered with small scales, and a 
very powerful tail and caudal fin ; in most of the species 
the pectoral fins are long, narrow, and pointed, This 
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Scorzonera, 
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family includes species of the greatest utility to man- 
kind, in consequence of their abundance and their 
wholesomeness as food. The Mackerel of the At- 
lantic, Scomber vernalis, is abt. 16 inches long, dark 
steel-blue above, with 24 to 30 vertical deep-blue half 
bands; silvery with metallic reflections beneath. It 
appears on the coast of New England in the spring and 
summer, sometimes in the most astonishing numbers. 
The American Tunny, Horse-mackerel, or Scad, Thyn- 
nus secundodorsalis, is from 9 to 12 feet long, and attains 
a weight of a thousand pounds. The Sword-fish of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, Jiphias gladius, has a very 
long beak, or sword-like upper jaw, and is from 10 to 
16 feet long. It attacks the largest animals of the sea, 
and swims with astonishing swiftness. The Pilot-fish, 
Nawerates noveboracensis, has a fusiform body, free dor- 
sal spines, a crest on the sides of the tail, and two free 
spines before the anal fin. The Blunt-nosed Shiner, 
Vomer Brownii, of the tropics, and northward to New 
York, has the body deep. much compressed, and the 

rofile nearly vertical. It is abt. 8 inches long; color 
ustrous silvery. 

Scorbutic, (kór-bwük. [From L. Lat. scorbutus.] 
(Med.) Affected with, subject to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of scurvy. 

Score, (skor.) [From A.S. scor.] A notch or line drawn 
or cut, by way of tally-mark ; hence, an account of reck 
oning kept by such means. Also, the number twenty 
because formerly denoted by a notch or tally. — (Mus. 
The original draught of the entire composition, in 
which the several parts are distinctly marked upon 
staves one above the other, so as to be taken in ata 
glance by the eye of the performer. 

Scorie, n) [From Gr. skória.) CMT) The dross 
of metals in fusion; or, more stríctly speaking, that 
vitreous mass which is produced in obtaining metals 
from their ores, and which when cold is brittle, and in- 
soluble in water. — Hence, the word scoriaceous means, 
pertaining to dross; and scorification, the operation of 
reducing a body into scoria. 

Scorpio, (skór'pe-o.) [L.ascorpion.] (Ast.) The Sth 
sign and 9th constellation of the Zodiac, It enters the 
meridian on tbe 10th July, aud is piaced 8. and F. of 
Libra. When it rises, Orion sets; whence the fable that 
Orion died by the sting of a scorpion. S. contains 44 
stars, one of which, Antares, is of the first magnitude. — 
(Zo5l ) See SCORPION. 

Seorpioid, (skórpe-oid.) (Same deriv.] (Bot) An 
inflorescence which is rolled up towards one side in the 
manner of a crozier, unrolling as the flowers expand. 

Scorpion, (skòr'pe-ŭn.) [Fr.; L. scorpio.) (Zool) A 
fam. (J edipalpi) of insects, comprising pulmonary arach- 
nida, distinguished from otmer groups of Spiders by 
having the abdomen articulated, and its hinder part, or 
tail, terminated by a curved spur or sting, beneath the 
extremity of which are two small orifices, by which a 
venomous fluid is discharged. They inhabit the warm 
countries of both hemispheres, living on the ground, 
hiding themselves under stones or other bodies, gen- 
erally among ruins or other dark aud cool places, and 
sometimes taking up their abode in houses. They run 
with considerable swiftness, curving the tail over the 
back: they can turn it in all directions, and employ it 
as a weapon of defence. With their forceps they seize 
wood-lice and various other ground insects, ou which 
they feed, after baving pierced them with their sting; 
and it is remarkable that they are particularly fond of 
the eggs of spiders and insects. "The larger species of 
Scorpions, of whose malignity and venom so much has 
been related, are five or six inches long, but they are 
confined to tropical climates.— (As) See SCORPIO. 
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Scor’pion Grass. (Bo) See Myosoris. 


Scorpion Senna. (Bol.) See CORONILLA. 
(skór-zo-ne'rah.) [Sp.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. Asteracex, one to the sonth of Europe, 
consisting of perennial herbe, with undivided lancee- 
Jate leaves, simple or branched stems, and distinct ter- 
minal heads of flowers of a yellow or purple color. S. 
hispanica is cultivated in this country for ils root, which 
is sold in the markets as Scorzonera, and is nearly the 
shape of a carrot, but smaller and dark-colored, while 
internally it is pure white. The taste is sweetish and 
agreeable. Its effects on the digestive organs are to in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice and bile, and as it acts 
as a deobstruent generally, it is slightly aperient. Its 
antibilious power is scarcely inferior to that of dande- 
lion, if at all s0, being, it is believed, superior in this 
property to any other esculent in use in this country; 
and it is on this account one of the best remedies in 
many (if not in most) cases of indigestion, and especially 
for that state of the digestive organs called bilious. 
Scot. [From A. S. scotta.) (Geog.) A Scotsman; a 
native or inhab. of Scotland. 
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Scoler, (sko'liir.) (Zodl.) A name of the Black Duck, 
Anus nigra. 

Scotia, (skó'she-ah.) [Gr darkness.] (Arch.) A hol- 
low moulding, so called from the ow which was 
formed by it, and seemed to envelop it in darkness. 
From its resemblance to a common pulley, it is some- 
times called a trochilus.—(Geog.) The ancient name 
of Scotland. 

Seotists, (akot'ists.) (Eccl. Hist.) A philosophical sect 
of schoolmen founded by Duns Scotus (q. v.), who main- 
tained the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
or that she was born without original sin; — in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine held by the 7'homists, or followers 
of Thomas Aquinas, Pius IX, the present Pope, has 
confirmed the Scotist tenet by making it a dogma of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Seotland, (skóldnd.) [Ane Scotia aud Caledonia.] One 
of the three divisions of the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, forming the northernmost and 
smaller portion of the island of Great Britain, bet. N, 
Lat. 54° 38'-b5? 40° 20", W. Lon. 1° 46’ 30-79 44’, in- 
cluding the Hebrides or Western Islands. It is b. N. 
and W. by the Atlantic, E. by the German Ocean, and 
5. by EH from which it is naturally divided by the 
Cheviot Hills and the Solway Frith. Length from N. 
to S., 280 m. ; maximum breadth, 146 m. Extent of coast- 
line, 2,506 m. Area, 30,328 sq. m. S. presents two natn- 
ral geographical divisions, the Highlaw/s and the Low- 
lands, divided by the rivers Forth and Clyde, the former 
being by far the larger. Jt is almost entirely a moun- 
tainous country, interspersed here and there with fine 
vales aud fertile tracts, well watered by numerous lakes 
and rivers. The Lowlands, thougb iu some parts hilly, 

resents amore tame and uniform surface, and is richer 
th agriculturally and mineralogically than the other. 

S. is greatly indented by considerable arms of the sea; 
of these the chief are the Friths of Forth, Tay, Murray, 
Dornoch, Clyde, and Solway ; Loch Linnhe; the Sound 
of Jura; and Luce and Wigton bays, The principal 
sea-channels are the Minch, Little Minch, Pentland 
Frith, aud North Channel. Rivers, The Clyde, Forth, 
Tay, Dee, Don, Ness, Nith, Ayr, and Tweed, Lakes. 
Loch Lomond, Ness, Tay, Awe, e, Shiel, Lochy, and 
; Katrine. The chief mountain ranges are: in the High- 
lands, the Ben More Mts., the Grampians, the Sidlaws, 
and the Ochils. Ben Neyis, in Invernesshire, is the 
highest summit in the kingdom. In the Lowlands, are 
the Cheviots, Lammermoors, Lowthers, and Pentlands, 
The soil in the latter division is, in general, highly fer- 
tile, and the production of cereals, together with the 
rearing of cattle, constitute the staples of rural in- 
dustry, In minerals, the S. of Scotland is very rich, 
FIRME immense quantities of coal and fron. The 
lighland region is less important in both senses; the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep constituting, with the fish- 
cries, the main source of wealth of the inhab, A great 
part of the surface consists of glen, moors, and forests, 
the habitat of red deer and feathered game in abun- 
dance. &. is divided into 32 cos, Prin. cities and towns. 
Bashers (the cap.), Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Tn- 
verness, Leith, Perth, Montrose, Dumfries, Stirling, Kil- 
marnock, and Greenock. Asa manuf. country, S. takes 
high rank, the shipbuilding on the Clyde and at Aber- 
deen ; the shawls of Puisley, the cotton fabrics of Kil- 
marnock; the linens and flaxen stuffs of Dundee, Ar- 
broath, and Montrose, and the iron-smelting of Lanark- 
shire and Stirlingshire, being of the most extensive 
class and special excellence, The fisheries — both deep- 
sea, lake, and river — are also highly important and 
valnable. The language, appearance, costume and 
manners of the inhab. of the two great sections of the 
kingdom differ in most respects. In the Highlands, 
the tartan garb is worn, and the language spoken by 
the common people is Gaelic. Roman Catholicism, too, 
obtains in some measure. In the Lowlands, on the con- 
trary, the English dress and language (the latter in a 
Scotticized form) is universal, while the prevailing re- 
ligion is that of stern and uncompromising Presby- 
terianism. Education is widely diffused, and does much 
to maintain that high degree of intelligence and com- 
mercial instinct which is the characteristic of the 
people. The chief universities are those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrew's, and Aberdeen. In all matters 
political and legislative, S. is incorporated with Eng- 
land. She bas, however, her own distinet Church and 
special system of law and jurisprndence. Sixteen Scot- 
tish peers sit in the English House of Lords, besides 
those who have seats by virtue of English tithes; and 
in the House of Commons, & is represented by 60 mem- 
bers. — The remote history of S. is involved in obscurity. 
The Romans under Agricola invaded it as far as the 
Grampians, and called it Caledonia. Later, during cen- 
turies of warfare, & suffered much at the bands of the 
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Norsemen, Danes, and English. Robert Bruce (q. v.) 
achieved the independence of his country at Banuock- 
burn, 1314. For ages afterward the old animosity raged 
between the English and the Scots, until the overthrow 
of the letter at Flodden. The accession of James I. to 
the English throne united in some measure the two 
kingdoms, but this end was not consummated till the 
Legislative Act of Union in 1701. Afterwards occurred 
the risings of 1715 and 1745 in favor of the exiled house 
of Stuart. At the present day, S. is, to all intents and 
purposes, almost more English in many respects than 
even England itself. Pop. 4,025,647. 

Seot/land, in Missouri, a N.N.E. co., b. on Iowa; area, 
450 sq. m. ; C. Memphis. 

Sim WALTER, BART., (skóf,) an illnstrious Scottish 
novelist and poet, &. in Edinburgh, 1771, of an anc. 
family represented by the Dukes of Buccleuch. During 
his youth he suffered much from ill-health, and con- 
tracted a lameness which never left him. He studied 
at the High School and University of bis native city, 
and early imbued his mind with a strong predileetion 
for the legends, traditions, and antiquities of his coun- 
try. Discarding the profession of an advocate for 
which he was intended, he directed his attention to 
literary pursuits, and in 1796 commenced his meteoric 
career as author by the publication of ballads from the 
German of Biirger. In 1802 he opened new ground by 
the produetion of The Minstrelsy of the Seottish Border, 
and, in 1805, enraptured the reading-world with the 
first of his great pocms — The Lay of the Last Minstrel — 
a work which placed him in the front rank of contem- 
porary poets, and second only to Byron and Shelley. 
In 1808 he gave the publie his Marmion, the master- 
piece of his poetic genius; and, in 1810, his last grent 
poem, The Lady of the Lake. In 1811, he built for him- 
self a romantie chateau, which he named Abbotsford, 
on the banks of the Tweed, and which remains one of 
Britain's most sacred shrines. In 1814, he commenced 
his career as a novelist by the publication of Waverley, 
the pioneer of that unique series of works of fiction 
known to the civilized world as The Waverley Novels ; 
and his authorship of which he kept secret for many 
years. Thenceforward, year after year, he delighted 
tens of thousands of readers with the productions of his 
magical pen. Translated into every language, they 
filled the world with their fame, and made for their 
creator a princely fortune. In 1820, he was created a 
baronet. Hitherto, the career of Sir Walter had been 
one of unexampled success and brilliancy. In 1825, he 
was aruined man, through his having become involved 
in the commercial transactions of Messrs. Constable of 
Edinburgh, his publishers. But he rose again like the 
phoenix from its ashes, resumed his pen, and, suffering 
from impaired health and domestic aMictions the while, 
he in the course of six years paid off the enormous 
sum of $600,000, in satisfaction of claims for which he 
allowed himself to become responsible, without one 
cent of advantage ty accrue to himself. This unexam- 
pled intellectual effort he accomplished at the cost of 
his life. In 1831 he left for Italy, there to recruit his 
health ; but, soon feeling that bis strength was rapidly 
decreasing, he returned home, and D. at Abbotsford, 
Sept. 21,1882. Independent of his novels and poems, S. 
did much in other depts, of literature. His Life of Na- 
poleon alone realized him $90,000 ; and, besides, his mis- 
cellaneous writings embraced almost every branch of 
the belles-lettres. &. must ever rank as one of the fcre- 
most names in literature. Surpassed by Shakspeare in 
versatility of power; by Geetbe in art; by Fielding in 
individuality; by Bulwer in sensational vigor; and by 
Dickens in humor: S. yet remains the grand-master 
of the field of chivalrous and historical romance, 

Scott, WINFIELD, an American general, n. in Va., 1796, 
after renouncing the profession of law, betook himself 
to military studies, and served in the war of 1812. In 
1814, then brigadier-general, he took Fort Erie, and won 
the battle of Chippewa. Later, he introduced into the 
American army the French system of infantry tactics, 
and was made major-general. In 1841, he became com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. army, and during the Mexi- 
can war, 1846-8, gave proofs of eminent military ability. 
In 1852, he was the unsuccessful Whig candidate for 
the Presidency, and in 1855 received the honorary rank 
of Heut.-general. He retired from office, Oct. 31, 1861, 
nud n. at West Point, May 29, 1866, 

Scott, in Arkansas, a W. co.; arca, 870 sq. m.; C. Win- 
field.—In /Uinois, a W. county; area, 255 square miles, 
Capital Winchester.—In iana, a &..E. county; 
area, 180 square miles. Capital, Lexington.—In kowa, 
an K county, b. by the Mississippi; area, 450 square 
miles. Capital, Davenport.—In Kentucky, a N. county ; 
area, ‘240 eS miles. Capital, Georgetown.—In Min- 
nesota, a S.E. county; area, 400 square miles. Capital 
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Bhakopee.—In Mississippi, a S. central county; area, 
600 square miles.—Capital, Hillsborough. —In Missouri, 
an ES.E.county, b. E. by the Mississippi; area, 370 
square miles. Capital, Benton.—In Tennessee, a N.N.E. 
county, [aedes Kentucky; area, 650 square miles. 
Capital, Huntsville.—In Virginia, a 8.8.W. county. Cap- 
ital, Estilville. . 

Scout, (skowt.) [From L. ausculto, to hearken to.] 
(Mi:l.) A person sent on in advance to reconnoitre an 
enem y's position, &c. 

Scranton, (Skrda'tün,) a city of Penn. Cap. of Lacka- 
wanna co., (formed from Luzerne co, in 1878,) on the 
Lackawanna river. It is the centre of a vast mining- 
trade, and ships great quantities of coal, the produce of 
the Lackawanna Valley. 

Serap-iron, (skrájp/i-ürn.) (Metall.) Cuttings and 
refuse of wrought iron, called scrap-forgings after being 
piled, heated, and drawn into bars, 

Seratch’-brush. (Gilding, dc.) A cylindrical bun- 
dle of fine brass or steel wires, bound firmly in the 
middle, with the ends jutting out on each side, so as to 
constitute a stiff brush for scraping and cleansing met- 
als prior to their being gilded or silvered. 

Scratchers, (skrdch’iirz.) (Zodl.) An ©. of birds, 
comprising those which scratch when seeking food, as 
the common hen, &c. It is identical with the O. Ra- 
BORES, q. v. 

Screamer, (skrém'ür.) (Zo) The common name 
of the birds comprising the gen. Palamedea, closely al- 
lied to Jacama (q. v.), and so called from their loud and 
harsh cry. Several species inhabit swamps in Brazil 
and Guiana. 

Screen, (skrén.) [From Ger. schrein.] (Arch) An open 
partition placed between the nave and choir of à church 
or cathedral, to divide the officiating ministers from the 
congregation, and to rail off altars, tombs, chapels, 
chantries, &c., from the rest of the edifice. They are 
Et aer richly decorated with carved panelling, 
gilding, &c. 

Screw, (skroo.) [From Icel. skrufa, to twist.] (Mech.) 
One of the six mechanical powers, consisting of a spiral 
thread or groove cut round a cylinder of wood or 
metal, so as to bring all the lines drawn on its surface 
parallel to its axis at the same angle. When the thread 
is on the outside it is a male or convex screw; when 
along the inner surface of the cylinder, a female screw, 
or nut. The screw is reducible to an inclined plane; 
and its efficiency is heightened by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads, which is equivalent to les- 
sening the height of the plane; or by increasing its di- 
ameter, which is the same as increasing the length of 
the plane, An endless S. is a wheel turned by a screw, 
which, as it never ceases to be in contact with some of 
the teeth of the wheel, is practically never-ending; — 
whence its name. — Archimedean S. (Hydraul.) A 
spiral tube arranged as a spiral and turned on an axis; 
—it is employed in raising water. — ( Shipbuilding.) 
See PROPELLER. 

Serew’-jack. (Mech) A strong screw applied in the 
lifting or sustaining a heavy weight; resting by means 
of a large nut on « liollow base or pese npon which 
it is elevated or pic rug by turning the nut. 

fSicrew'-pine. (Bot) The common name of the gen. 
Pandanus. See PANDANACEA. 

Screw’-press. (Mach.) A press in which the motive 
power is obtained by means of a screw ; as distinguished 
from a hydraulic- or a lever-press. 

Screw-propeller. (pO) Sce PROPELLER. 

Screw'-vnlve, (-vdlv.) (Mach.) A stop-cock fitted with 
& puppet-valve put in motion by a screw, 

Seribbling-machine, (-s<ril/bling.) (Mach) In 
wool-combing, the machine employed in the first card- 
ing of the raw material. 

Scribe, (skrib.) | From Lat. scriba ; from scribo, I write.] 
(Jewish Hist.) A principal officer in the Jewish law, 
whose business was to write and interpret scripture. 
Originally, the S. had their name from their employ- 
ment, which was transcribing the law, and multiplying 
copies of it; but in time they exalted themselves into 
public ministers and expositors of it. 

Scribe, Avaustin EvafwNE, a French dramatist, n. in 
Paris, 1791, became the most prolific author of comic 
operas, vaudevilles, &c., of his time. In 1835 he was 
admitted into the French Academy. D. 1861. He wrote 
tho libretti of the operas Les Huguenots, La Juive, Fra 
Dios. Les Diamans de la Couronne, and Robert le 

Scribing, (skrit/ing.) [From W. ysgrifiaw, to score.] 
(Joinery.) The act or operation of fitting one board to 
another so as to bring the fibres of both E perpendicu- 
lar relation with each other. 

Serip, (skrip.) [From L. seríbo, to write.) ( Finance.) On 
the Stuck Exchange, au. ipterim-writing *wtitling a 
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person to a share or shares in any joint-4tock company 
or corporation ; or to an allocation of stock in general, 
which interim-writing, or S, ia exchangeable after 
being registered for a formal certificate; thus, we speak 
of railroad scrip. 

Script, (skript.) [Same deriv.] (Typog.) See TYPR. 

Seriven, (skriv'n,) in Georgia, an E. co., near the 3. 
Carolinean frontier; area, 540 sqnare miles. Capital, 
Sylvania. 

Serofula, (skrdf/u-lah.) (L., literally, a little sow. 
(Med.) A disease indicated by hard indolent tumors 
the conglobate glands iu various parts of the body, but 
particularly in the neck, behind the ears, and under the 
chin, which after a time suppurate and degenerate into 
ulcers, It was called by the Greeks C'hotraa, or swine'a 
disease. It is not contagious, but hereditary; though, 
under favorable circumstances, it may be entirely dor- 
mant during a generation. It is more common among 
children of fair complexion, and inclined to rickets; 
and is favored by damp and variable climates. It first 
appears between the third and seventh years, and 
rarely shows itself after puberty. The vulgar English 
name, The King’s Evil, is derived from the long-cher- 
ished belief that scrofulous tumors and abscesses could 
be cured by the royal touch. Moltitudes of patients 
were submitted to this treatment, and, as the old his- 
torians assert, with perfect success, from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to the reign of Queen Anne. 

Scroll, (skrél.) | From roll.) A mark or flourish append- 
ed to a person's signature, by way of substitute for a 
seal or sign-manual. — (Arch.) The volute of the capital 
in the Corinthian and Ionic orders ; also, a kind of orna- 
mentation appearing like a band arranged in convolu- 
tions. — (Shrpiildin .) A curvilineal piece of timber 
bolted to the knee of the head as a species of embellish- 
ment to the same. — (7er) That portion of the para- 
phernalia of an escutcheon which is charged with the 
motto. 

Serophularincere, (-e-a'se-e.) [From L. scrophula, 
a small iow] (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Bignontales, 
consisting of herbs or rarely shrubs, with opposite or 
alternate leaves without stipules, and irregular flow- 
ers, either axillary or in terminal racemes or panicles. 
It includes many handsome garden and conservatory 

Jants, such as the species of Calceolaria, Antirrhinum, 

entstemon, Mimulns, Maurandya, and Veronica. Few 
of the species are of much nse to man, but many con- 
tain a dangerous principle, which, however, in the case 
of the foxglove, is used medicinally under the name of 
Digitaline. The ty 1 gen. Scrophularia, consisting 
almost entirely of European species, derives its name 
from the property that the roots were supposed to have 
of curing scrofula. ; 

Serotum, (skro‘tiim.) [L.] (Anat) The membrane- 
ous pouch in which are inclosed the testicles of the 
higher vertebrate animals. 

Scruple, (skroo’pl.) [From L. scrupulus.) In Apoth- 
ecaries' Weight, twenty grains, or the third part of a 
drachm. 

Scrutiny, (skroo'te-ne.) [From L. scrutinium, a quest.] 
(Pol) An examination of votes cast or suffrages given 
at an election, to ascertain their validity ; —the person 
who conducts such investigation is a scrutineer. 

Scudding, (sküd'ding.) [From Icel. skidts, rapid.) 
(Naut.) In sea-parlance, driving before the wind in a 
gale; usually with sail taken in, as a ship. 

Seudéri, MADELEINE DE, (skoo-da-re’,) a French roman- 
cist, n. 1607; n. 1701. She belonged to the famous lit- 
erary cliqne of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and wrote 
the Grand Cyrus and Clétie— works which were in 
their day Ive the rage. 

Scudo, (skoo'do.) [It., a shield.) (Camb., dc.) For- 
merly, a gold coin current at Rome, and worth about 
$15.70. — In Italy, a silver money of account, equal (ut 
par) to abt. $1.02. 

Scull, (skiil.) (Nau.) A short oar by which a boat is 
worked to and fro at the taffrail. 

Sculpin. (Zo) See TKIGLIDÆ. 

Sculpture, (skilp(yir.) [From L. sculptura; from 
sculpo, I carve.] The art of giving form and expression, 
by means of the chisel and other implements, to masses 
vl stone or other hard substances, 80 n8 to represent 
figures of every description, animate and inanimate ;— 
the term carving, sometimes applied to sculpture, being 
more generally limited to works in wood and ivory. 
It is supposed that S. had its origin from idolatry, as it 
was found necessary to place before the people the im- 
ages of their gods to enliven the fervor of their devo- . 
tion. But to form conclusions concerning the rise and 

rogress of the arts and sciences, without the aid of 
Bistarical evidence, by analogies which are sometimes 
accidental, and often fanciful, is a mode of reasoning 
which, at best, must ever be liable to suspicion. Ig 
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whatever country the earliest attempts were made. 
UP were the first who adopted a certain style of 

Their works were gloomy und grave, but still 
they were full of deep sentiment, and connected, as 
would appear by the hieroglyphics which covered them, 
with poetry and history, and by the mummies, with 
the belief of immortality. Interesting as the subject 
would doubtless prove, it is far beyond our limited 
means to trace the progress of this beautiful art through 
all its stages in the classic days of Greece, till its de- 
«line in Rome, where, though all the treasures of tlie 
Grecian sculptors had been carried to deck the Roman 
capital, the art never became naturalized. During the 
long aud vui interval of barbarism that succeeded 
the down 


Fig. 583. — VENUS DE MEDICI, (Florence.) 


ancient models. The sculptor's art is limited in com- 
parisou with others, but it hasits variety and intricacy 
within its proper bounds, Its essence is correctness ; 
and when to correct and perfect form is added the orna. 
ment of grace, dignity of character, and appropriate 
expression, a in the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de 
Medici (Fig. 583) — which is the finest remnant of an- 
cient art — the Laocoon, the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
and many others, this noble art May be said to have 
accomplished its purpose. Few American sculptures 
worthy of note were executed previous to Greenough'a 
time, but within the last 30 years the works of Himin 
Powers, Crawford, Brown, Clevenger, Rogers, Palmer, 
Miss Hosmer, Vinnie Ream, and others, have brought 
American talent, in this department of art, toa pin- 
nacle of reputation not inferior to that of contempo- 
rary European sculptors. 

Scumbling, (skiin’bling.) (Paint) A method of im- 
parting a soft effect to a picture by blending colors 
with a neutral tint of some Semi-transparent class, 
forming a kind of glazing when gently rubbed with an 
almost dry brush over that portion of a work the too 
vivid colors of which necessitate their being harmo- 
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Seup. (Zo) See SPARIDA. 

Scuppers, (skip'pürz or SCUPPER-HoLES. [From Belg. 
scheppen, to draw of (Shiphuilding.) Channels cut 
through the sides and waterways of a ship at suitable 


distances apart, and lined with lead for carrying off the 
water from the deck. 

Beurf, (skürf.) (A. S. scurf,a dry scab. 
from the cuticle of the body. — ( Bot. 
membraneous scale found on 
lea ves. 


An exfoliation 
A very small 
the surface of certain 
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the | Seurvy, (skiir've.) [From A.S. scurf, a iy uh] um 


A disease churacterized by put debility, a pale 

face, livid spots on the hands and feet, weakness in the 
legs, offensive breath, &c. The S. is a disease of a putrid 
nature, much more prevalent in cold climates than in 
warm ones; and it very generally arises from ea! too 
much. salt provisions. It has been found that in the 
cure of this disease much more is to be done by regimen 
than medicines. — Fresh vegetables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good air, aud p r 
exercise, have nearly banished it from the ed a; cn 
beneficial effect supposed to be caused by lemon-juice 
and other acids has been rendered doubtful by recent 
researches, 

Seur’vy-grass. (Bot) See COCHLEARIA. 

Seutari, (sk00-tah're,) (Turk. Uskudar,| a town of Tur- 
key in Asia, fecing Comstnatincete, on the Bosphorus. 
The Sultan has a palace here, and it is a place of con- 
siderable commerce. Pop. 27,000. — Algo, a fortif. town 
of European Turkey, on a lake of same name, in N.W., 
Albania, 45 m. S.E. of Cattaro. Pop. 25,000, 

Scutate, (sku'tãt.) [From L. scutum, a shield.] (Bot.) 
Buckler-shaped, as a corolla. 

Seutellnrin, (sku-tcl-la’re-ah.) (Bot.) The Skullcap, a 
gen. of herbaceous perennial plants, Ó. Lamiacez, with 
branched stems, oblong leaves, and long-tubed axillary 
blue or scarlet flowers, all turned one way. 

Seutellum, (-t/lim.) [From L, scutum.) (Bot) A 
buckler-shaped disc in certain lichens, containing their 
fructification. — (Zoól.) See COLEOPTERA. 

Scuttle, (sküt'tl.) [From L. scutella, a small salver.) 
(Shipbuilding.) A small square hatchway or opening in 
the deck of a ship, large enough to admit the 
ofa man, and covered with a sliding lid. Also, a simi- 
lar aperture in a ship’s side, and through the coverings 
of her hatch ways. — To scuttle a ship, is to cut holes in 
her bottom so as to sink her. 

Sey lla, (sil'lah,) a promontory of 8. Italy, at the mouth 
of the Strait of Messina; N. Lat. 88° 14’ 15’, E. Lon. 159 
44’. The navigation at this point was regarded by the 
ancients as attended with so much danger, in conjunc- 
tion with that arising from the whirlpool of Charybdis 
on the opposite side of the Strait, that their names 
have become indelibly associated together as proverbial 
of danger aad destruction. 

Scyphus, (sifüs) [From Gr. skyphos, a cup] (Bot.) 

e cup, chalice, or coronet of certain plants, às of the 
Narcissus. 

Scythe, (sith.) [A. 8.] (Agric.) An instrument for mow- 

ing. It consists of a thin steel blade attached at right 

angles to a handle of six or eight feet long. When 
used for cutting corn, there is frequently an addition 
made to it, called a cradle. 

Scythia, (sith'c-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The common name 

of Tartary and Siberia, with some part of Russia in 

Europe, so far as they were known to the ancients. 

Sea, (sé.) [A.S. Sæ.] (Geog.) A term sometimes applied 
to the ocean, or that vast tract of water encompussing 
the whole globe; but more properly, to a particular 
part or division of the ocean; as the Irish Sea, the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the Red Sva, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Black Sea, the Baltic, &c. See Ocean, —(Naut.) In sail- 
ors’ parlance, a long sea is one in which the waves form 
themselves into sollen, the crests of which are at some 
distance from each other, A short sea, oue in which the 
waves chop about ina jerky, irregvlar manner, cansing 
the ship to pitch much. A cross sea is when a change 
of wind or current sends one mass of waves into direct 
collision with another body caused by the swell of a 
previous &torm. 

Sea’-anemone. (Bot.) Sce ACTINIDA, 

Sea-ealf. (Zo) See Procinæ. 

Sen'-enrd. (Navig.) The Mariner's Compass. See 
Compass, 

Sen'-devil. (Zoél.) The Angler. See PEDICULATI. 

Seal Fishery. This is now largely confined to the 
northern fur seal, Caltorhinus Ursinus, which breeds 
on two of the Pribylov Islauds of Behring Sea. ‘The 
annual harvest of these animals was long confined by 
law to 100,000 young males ; but of late years Canadian 
poachers have been killing them in the open sea in such 
numbers that their annihilation is threatened. This 
has given riseto a grave international question between 
the United States and Great Britain, not yet satisfac- 


torily settled. 

Seal, (sé) [A:8. seol.] (Law.) The impression made 
or device imprinted upon wax, which is affixed to a 
deed or document by way of ratification.—(ZoóL) See 
Pnoctna., 

Sen-lime Grass, (Bot) See ELYMUS. 

Sealing-wax, (sél'ing-wdks.) [From L. sigillum, a 
seal] A composition of gum lac, melted and incor 
porated with resin, to which some pigment ls added te 
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give it the wg color, as vermilion, {vory-black, 
verditer, &¢. Gold S. W. is mado simply by stirring 

ki-colored mica spangles into the melted resin. S. W. 
Eu article that is now comparatively but little used, 
on account of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes. 

Seal Islands, (sé) a cluster lying 8.W. of Grand 
Menan Island, on the coast of Maine; N. Lat. 44° 29’, 
W. Lon. 679 5' 30”. 

Sea-lion. (Zojl.) See PHocipa. 

s (sém.) [From Icel. saumr.] (Geol) A thin 
layer occurring between strata of superior thickness; 
usually said of coal. 

Seaman, (se’mdn,) pl. SEAMEN. [A.S. samaun.] (Naut.) 
One skilled in seamanship and navigation, and who 
follows the sea as a profession or as a means of live- 
lihood, An able S. is one perfect in his knowledge 
&nd duty; an ordinary S., one who is less competent ; 
and a la one who is a raw hand fresh from 
shore. — SEAMANSHIP signifies a thorough acquaintance 
with the artof managing and navigating a ship; appli- 
cable both to officers and men, and indispensable to 
those who have the ship under their command, 

Sea Milk-wort. (Bot.) See GLAUX. 

Seam’-presser, ode f (Agric. A Lary 4 roller 
employed in flattening down freshly ploughed furrows. 

Sea-mussel, (-müs'sl) (Zovl.) A family (Mytilid#) of 
lamellibranchiatous acephala which have the shell 
equivalve, oval, or elongated, and the epidermis thick 
and dark. They seek concealment, and spin a nest of 
sand, or burrow in mud-banks, 

Sen-otter. (Zoil.) See OTTER. 

Sea’-kale. (Bol) See CRAMBE. 

Search, (Riant or,) (siirch.) (International Law.) The 
right of belligerents, duriag war; to visit and search the 
vessels of neutrals for contraband of war. Some powerful 
nations have, at different times, refused to submit to 
tbis search ; but all the highest authorities upon the 
law of nations acknowledge the right in time of war as 
resting upon sound principles of public jurisprudence, 
und upon the institutes and practices of all great mari- 
time powers. The duty of self-preservation gives bel- 
ligerent nations this right; and as the law now stands, a 
neutral vessel refusing to be searched would from that 
proceeding alone be condemned as a lawful prize. The 
right o search, however, is coufined to private mer- 
chant-vessels, and does not apply to public ships of war. 
The government of the U. States has fully admitted the 
right of search, but has energetically refused to submit 
to the right assumed by the English of searching neu- 
tral vessela on the high seas for deserters, and other 
persons liable to military and naval service. This ques- 
tion, not n specifically settled, was one of the chief 
causes of the War of 1812. 

Search’-warrant. (Law.) A warrant granted by a 
justice of the peace, on the oath of a credible witness, 
to search for goods stolen, and which there is reasonable 
cause to believe to be in the possession of a certain per- 
son, or upon certain premises. 

Searcy, (siir’se,) in Arkansas, a N. co. ; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Lebanon. 


Sea-serpent, (-sür'p'nt.) (Zo) The name bestowed 
upon an immense marine monster, of serpent-like form, 
alleged to have been seen at times in the Atlantic 
Ocean, but generally regarded as a myth. 

Sea’-shore, or SEA-BEACH, (béch.) (Law.) All the land 
between tide-water mark and the limit of low-water. 

Sea-sickmess, (sé’sik-nés.) <A disorder incident to 
most persons on their first going to sea, occasioned by 
the agitation of the vessel. Though it continues in 

eneral only for the first day or two, it is extremely 
| Haie to some people at intervals, especially on 
any increased motion of the vessel; and with many it 
lasta the entire voyage, however long, at least at any 
rising of the sea. No good remedy has yet been’ found 
for it; perhaps the most effective is lying on the back in 
an horizontal position ; but this must not be too long 
persevered in, lest the sufferer becomes incapable of 
exertion during the voyage. After a day or two, the 
patient must exert himself, however difficult the effort 
may be at first; aud then, with a little exposure to the 
fresh air, &c., comparative comfort will be generally 
seeured for the rest of the time. The ancient writers 
recommend acid fruits, or bread and vegetables soaked 
in vinegar, after the stomach has been cleansed by 
vomiting, but not before. An old remedy for 5. S., and 
& very common one among sailors, is a draught or two of 
sea-water; which, though disagreeable enough, particu- 
larly at such a time, has been found to produce the de- 
sired effect. 

Sea'-snake. (ZeJ.) See HYDROPHIDÆ. 

Seasons, (sezns.) [Fr. saisons.) The four divisions or 
portions of the "-9r: namely, Spring, when the sun 
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enters Aries ; Summer, when he enters Cancer; Autumn, 
when he enters Libra; and Winter, when he enter: 
Capricorn. Hence Spring is supposed to commence 
about the 21st of March; Summer, about the 22d of 
June ; Autumn, about the 23d of September; and Win. 
ter, about the 23d of December. The diversity of the 
S. depends upon the oblique position of the sun's path 
through the heavens; in consequence of which this lu- 
minary rises to different heights above the horizon, 
making the day sometimes longer, and sometimes 
shorter, than the nights. When the sun rises highest 
at noon, its rays fall most nearly in the direction of a 
perpendicular, and cousequently a greater number is 
received upon à given spot; their action also, at the 
same time, continues the longest. These circumstances 
make the difference between summer and winter. 

Sen-u'nicorm. (Zo.) See NARWHAL. 

Sea-urchin. (Zodl.) The popular name of the radi- 
ate animals constituting the order of ECHINOIDS, q. v. 

Sea’-weed. The common name of the order 
FUCACEA, q. v. 

Sen-wolf, or Sea-cat. (Zojl. See Gonrpa. 

Sebaceous Glands, (arbo EM) [From L. sebum, 
grease.] (Anat.) Small glands in the skin, which 
secrete a fatty matter. 

Sebastian, (se-büst'yan,) Dom, king of Portugal, B. at 
Lisbon, 1554, was a grandson of the Emperor Charles 
V.,and distinguished his early manhood by his fondness 
for military adventure and daring enterprises. In 1578 
he invaded Morocco under pretence of aiding in the 
restorntion of Muley Mohammed to the throne usurped 
by his uncle, and was there killed in battle in the same 


year. 

Sebas’tian, (St.,) a Christian martyr, B. in France 
early in the 3d cent., while captain in Diocletian's Prw- 
torian Guard refused to renounce Christianity, and was 
thereupon shot to death with arrows, A. p. 288. 

Sebas'tian, in Arkansas, a W.co., adjoining the Indian 
Ter.; area, 825 sq. m.; C. Greenwood. 

Sebastopol, or SEVASTOPOL, (se-bds’to-pdl,) a strongly 
fortified seaport of S. Russia, in the Crimea, on its W. 
coast, on a bay of same name, in N. Lat. 44° 36/, E. 
Lon. 33° 30". e memorable investment and siege of 
this place during what is known in history as the 
Crimean War, commenced Oct. 9th, 1854, and ended in 
its evacuation by the Russians, Sept. 8th, 1855, after the 
storming of its defensive works by the Allies. 

Sebenico, (1e-b?n'e-ko,) a fortif. seaport of Austria, in 

42 m. 8.E. of Zara. Pop. 8,000. 

A A gon. of plants, O. 
Graminacee, distinguished by its spiked inflorescence, 
which bears two-flowered spikelets, having a long- 
stalked rudiment of a third floret; glumes subulate. 
To this genus belo the Rye, S. cereale, a corn-plant 
commonly culti for its nutritious n, the flour 
of which forms an inferior kind of b . The name of 
S. cornutum is sometimes given to Ergot of Rye, which 
is a black horn-like spur, into which the seeds or grains 
of rye and other grasses are changed as the result of 
disease. In rye some of these spurs are as much as an 
inch in length, while in Lolium or Ray-grass they sel- 
dom attain to half the length or size of the former, and 
in smaller grasses the ergot is in proportion to the size 
of the seed. The Ergot of Rye has long been known as 
prevailing to a considerable extent in countries where 
rye is grown for bread, and some dreadful maladies are 
reported to have arisen when the ergot has been ground 
with the flour. Among other effects incidental to ita 
long use is said to be the production of gangrene. 
Ergot is frequently employed by the medical practi- 
tioner in cases of difficult parturition. Its more imme- 
diate effect upon gravid animals appears to be the pro- 
curing of abortion. 

Secant, (se/kdnt.) [From L. secans, cutting.) (Geom.) 
A line that intersects another, or divides it into two 
parts. The S. of a circle is a line drawn from the cir- 
cumference on one side, to a point on its outside on 
another. — ( Trigon.) A right line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a circle, which, cutting the circumference, pro- 
ceeds till it encounters a tangent in the same circle. 

Secession, (s-sésh'ün.) [From L. secedo, to withdraw 
from.] (Amer. Hist.) e UNITED STATES. 

Secession ville, (-scsh'ün-vil,) a locality in Colleton 
dist., S. ina, where an obetinately fought action 
occurred June 11, 1863, when Gen. Benham’s Union 
force, 6,000 strong, was defeated by the Confederate 
command of Col. ar. National loss, 600 men ; Con- 
federate, 200. 

Sechium, (s¢k’e-tim.) (Bot) A genns of plants, O. 
Cucurbitacez, The Chocho, S. edule, is a climbing plant, 
a native of and commonly cultivated in all the West 
Indian islands for the e of its fruit, which is reck- 
oned extremely wholesome, and commouly used there 
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as an article of food by all classes. It 
in length, oblong, between fleshy and succulent, some- 
times furnished with small innocuous prickles, and 
either green or cream-colored. 

Second, (stkiind.) [From L. secundus, following.) 
(Geom. and Chron., dec.) The 60th part of a minnte, 
whether of a degree, or of an hour; it is designated by 
two small accents, thns (” ). — ( Aus.) An interval of a 
conjoint degree, being the difference between the sound 
and the next nearest sound above or below it. — 8. dis- 
tance. (Puint.) That portion of a picture embraced 
between the foreground and back-ground. —S. coat. 
(Building.) The floating, when the plaster of a wall is 
roughed-in, floated, and set for paper. —S. terms. ( Algeb.) 
Terms in which the unknown quantity has a degree of 
power less than it has in the:term where it is raised to 
the highest. —S. sight. ( Superstitions.) A notion peculiar 
to the Scots Highlanders, by which certain persons are 
believed to be gifted with a kind of supernatural vision, 
or the power of seeing future or distant events as if they 
really happened, 

Secondary, (se ün-da-re.) [Same deriv.] (Zodl.) See 
FEATHERS, —S. circles. i) Circles passing through 
the poles of some great circle; thus the meridians and 
hour circles are secondaries to the equinoctinl, There 
are also secondaries passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, by means of which all stars are referred to 
the ecliptic. — S. colors. Bee Coton, — S. rocks. (Geol.) 
The series of formations which intervene between the 
primary rocks and the tertiary, including the Triassic 
or upper new red sandstone group (which rests upon the 
Permian or magnesian limestone group, the uppermost 
portion of the primary division), the Liassic, Oolitic, and 
Cretaceous groups. There is so marked a diff 


ference be- 
tween the fossils of this series and those of the earlier 
and later series, as to induce geologists to believe that 
an indefinite series of ages elapsed between them. 

Secondo, (se-kón do.) ^it] (Mus.) The second part 
of a concerted piece. 

Secretary, (sék're-ta-re.) [Ft. secretaire; L. secretus, 
private.) (Pol) A public fanctionary who transacts 
and superintends the affairs of a particular dept. of 
govt. ; aa, a secretary of the treasury. 

Sec’retary-bird, or SERPENT-EATER. (Zoðl.) The 
G eramus of naturalists (Fig. 584), a South-African 
bird of prey which agrees in its general character and 
some of its habits with the Falemidæ, especially those 
which prey on reptiles, while it differs from the Hawks 
and Owls in having feet incapable of grasping, and very 
lony legs. Ac- 
cordingly ,itkeeps 
constantly on the 
ground, in sandy 
and open places, 
and wages con- 
tinual war against 
reptiles,especially 
Serpents, which it 
pursues on foot. 
When this bird 
attacks a senpent, 
it covors its breast 
with one wing, 
(the wings being 
armed with spurs 
on the elbow-jointa) to proteet itself from the bite, and 
with the other strikes violent blows, until it has stunned 
its prey. It then breaks the cranium with its beak, 
and tears the reptile in pleces, or, if small, swallows it 
entire. In its wild state the S. B. is shy and difficult 
of approach ; but it is easily tamed, and is often kept in 
poultry-yards by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Tor the purpose of destroying lizards, enakes, 
rats, &c. 

Secretion, (s-kreshün.) [From Lat. secretis, a separa- 
tion.] (Physiol.) The process by which a gland or set 
of vessels in the animal system changes a fluid of one 
quality into a fluid of another quality. The organs of 
S. in the animal economy are of very various form and 
structure; but the most general are those denominated 
glands, q. v. — ( Bot.) Any organic but unorganized sub- 
stance produced ín the interior of plants. 

Sect, oe [From L. secto, cut off.] A body of persons 
nnited in adhering to some philosophical or religious 
system, or who hold tenets at variance with those which 
are generally accepted or established. Most S. have 
originated in a particular individual, who tanght and 
propagated some peculiar notions of doctrine or faith, 
and who is considered to have been its founder. Per- 
sons affiliated among a sect are termed Sectaries or sec- 
tarima. 

Geetile, (til) [From L. sectilis, susceptible of being 
cnt.) ( Mín.) A term which denomínates 4 mineral soft 
enough to be cut or sliced, 





Fig. 584. — BECRETARY-BIRD. 
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ut 4 inches | Seetion, (s?2’shiin.) [From IL. sectio, a partition.) Gen. 


erally, a distinct part of somethiug which has been cut 
off from the rest; or the partition itself. Such are the 
subdivisions of the chapter of a book, called also arti- 
cles and paragraphs, and marked by the sign 2. —( Topeg.) 
In the U. States, one of the divisions of the public 
lands, being one square mile, or the one-56th part of a 
township. — ( Mil.) Half a ptatoon of infantry.—( Geom.) 
A side or surface of a body or figure made by abscission 
from-another; or the point of intersection of lines, 
planes, and the like. In the theory of surfaces, the 
curve in which one surface is cut by another. —- ( Mus.) 
A division of a musical period, consisting of one or more 
phrases, — ( Drawing.) The projection or geometrical 
representation of the interior of a building, &c., on the 
supposition that it hus been cut through in some given 
direction, so as to show its internal configuration. 

Sector, (sck'tór.) | From L. seco, I cut through.) ( Math.) 
An instrument so marked with lines of sines, tangents, 
secants, chords, &c., as to fit all radii and scales, and so 
serve in finding the proportion between quantities of 
the same kind. —(Geom.) A purt of a circle compre- 
hended between two radii and the arch ; or a mixed 
triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a circle. 
The area of a S. corresponds with that of a triangle the 
base of which is equal to the length of the contained 
arc, and whose altitude is equivalent to the redius of 
the círcle. 

Secular, (sck^w-ldr. [From L. secularis, belonging to 
an age or generation.) (Xccl.) A member of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy who is permitted to live at large, 
that is to say, is not confined to a religious house, nor 
bound by the special vows or subjected to the particu. 
lar rules of any religious community; thus we speak 
of the secular clergy. Secularization is the act of con. 
verting church property to secular or lay uses. 

Secunderabad, (se-kiin-dér-ah-bdd’,) a town and mil. 
itary station of the Deccan, Brit. India, 3 m. N. of Hy. 
derabad; N. Lat. 17° 36’, E. Lon. 78° 33’. Pop. 35,000. 

Securities, (se-kür'e-teez.) (From L. securitas, safety.) 
(Law, Finance, de.) Vouchers of real or funded prop- 
erty, as bonds, coupons, mortgages, debentures, certifi, 
cates of shares, and the like. 

Sedalia, (se-da'le-ah,) in Missouri, a town, C. of Pettis 
co., 54 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Sedan, (se-ddn’,) a fortif. and manuf. town of France, 
dept. Ardennes, on the Mense, M) m. E.8.E. of Meziéres, 
At this place, Sept. 1-2, 1870, a sangainary and decisive 
battle was fought between the German army undei 
King William I. and the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and 
the French under Napoleon III., which terminated in 
the compulsory capitulation of the latter, together with 
his army of 100,000 men. Pop. 15,000. 

Sedan Chair, Sce CHAIR. 

Sedati ves, (s¢d’a-tivz.) [From L. sedatio, an aseuag 

ing} (Med.) Medicines which bave the power of di 

minishing animal energy without destroying life. The; 
generally induce sleep and diminish irritability. 

Sedge, (s¢j.) (Bot.) See Carex and CYPERACRÆ. 

Sedgwick, Carnerine MARIA, (séj'wik,) nn America 
authoress, B. at Stockbridge, Mass., 1789; D. 1867. He 
novels of Hope Leslie, Clarence, and The Linwoods, are 
works of enduring interest and popularity. 

Sedilium, (scdilyüm,) pl. Sepa. [L., a seat.) (An- 
tiq.) One of a tier of benches in the old Roman amphi- 
theatres. — (Eccl.) In Roman Catholic churches, a stone 
seat for the use of the officiating minister during the 
intervals of divine service. It is usually placed on the 
S. side of the altar. In Gothic churches, generally 
formed of masonry and recessed in the wall like niches 


(Fig. 585). 

Sedimentary Rocks, (s¢d-e-mén’ta-re-.) [From L. 
sedímentum, that which has settled down.] (Geol.) Those 
rocks constituted of substances precipitated from a 
state of aqueous solution or suspension. 

Sedition. (s-dish'ün.) (From L. editio. | (Pol) A 
more or less organized resistance to the laws, or the 
administration of justice, and in disturbance of the 
public e. In general, it signifies local or limited 
opposition to civil authority ; a combination of less ex- 
tent than an insurrection, and consequently less than 
rebellion. 

Sed'litz. See SEIDLITZ. 

Sedum, (sédüm.) (Bot) The Orpine or Live-long, a 
gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Crassulacee, branched 
mostly from the root, and bearing at the same time 
elongated stems, which terminate in cymes of yellow, 
white, or purple flowers, and other shorter flowerless 
stems crowded with fleshy leaves, which are either flat 
or more frequently about equal in breadth and thick- 
ness. The stracture of S. being such as to enable them 
to vegetate for a ləng time without absorbing moisture 
from the earth, they flourish in most arid soils, und are 
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to be found clothing the surface of rocks, or the sides 
of walls and quarries, 

See, (sé.) [From L, sedes, a sitting.] (XEecl.) The juris- 
diction or diocese of a prelate of the Church. The Holy 
Ree is a distinctive appellation given to Rome, as being 
the seat of the Papal authority. 

Seed, (séd.) (A. S. sæd.] (Bot) The perfected ovule of 
a plant, having an embryo formed within, which is the 
rudiment of a new plant similar in all respects to the 
original. A seed consists of an external skin, separable 
into several membranes, and the embryo. The latter is 
frequently surrounded by a deposit of solid matter, 
consisting of starchy and nitrogenous compounds, an 
called albumen or perisperm, which varies in its nature, 
and sometimes is so loaded with oil that the latter is 
expressed as an article of commerce. The embryo is 
composed of the plumule or gemmule, which on expand- 
ing becomes the stem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends into the soil and becomes the root, and 
the cotyledons or rudimentary leaves, which usually dif- 
fer from those subsequently put forth. Seeds differ 
much in size and external appearance. Sometimes the 
skin is polished and prettily colored, as in French 
beans; others are rough or pitted, or hairy, as in the 
cotton; the hairs of the seeds, in this case, lelding the 
cotton of commerce. As to the vitalit seeds after 
a lapse of time, De Candole says that kidney-beans were 
successfully raised from seeds at least 100 years old, 
taken out of the herbarium of Tournefort; but the 
statement of the germination of wheat obtained from 
Egyptian mummies is now generally doubted, the proof 
not being clear that the seeds experimented upon really 
came from the mummies. 
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Fig. 585. — SEDILIUM, (14th century.) 
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Seed'-bud. (Bot. 

Seed'-wool, (wi 1 (Com.) The wool of raw cotton 
from which the seeds have not been removed. 

ment, (ség^mént.). [From L. segmentum, an ampu- 
tating.] (Geom.) Any part cut off a figure by a line 
or plane. A & of a circle, is a part cut off by a chord, 
or that portion comprised between a chord and an arc. 

Weg no. (Mus) See AL SEGNO, 

Sego, (se’go,) a trading-town of the Soudan, in Central 
Africa, C. of Bambarra, on the Joliba, in N. Lat. 139 5’, 
W. Lon. 59. . 30,000. 

Segovia, (sa-go'vc-ah.) a manuf. city of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, 45 m. N.W. of Madrid. It presents many 
fine Roman and Saracenic remains, and SSeS A 
magnificent cathedral, dating from 1525. Pop. 12,000. 

Begur, (sa-goor’,) the patronymic of a noble French 
house, which produced: Lours PAILIPPE, COMTE DE S, 
an eminent diplomatist, B. in Paris, 1753. He served 
under Rochambeau in the war of the American Revo- 
Intion, and afterwards performed diplomatic missions 
to St. Petersburg and Berlin. In 1803 he entered the 
French Academy. D. 1830. Among other works, he 
wrote Memoirs, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes (3 vols., 1824), 
a book which had a great success. — His son, PHILIPPE 
PAUL, B. in Paris in 1780, became also distinguished in 
diplomacy, and served as general on Napoléon’s staff in 
the Russian campaign, In 1820 he became a member of 
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the Academy. He was author of a History of Ne 
and the Grand Army in 1812, and an excellent Mistory of 
Russia and Peter the Great. 

uria. (BoL) Same as SEQUOIA, q. v. 

Sehama, (NEVADO DE,) (sa-ah’mah,)a peak of the Andes, 
in Peru; &. Lat. 18° 7’, W. Lon. 68° 62’. It attains an 
altitude of 22,350 feet. 

Sehinno, (sa-in'no,) a manuf. town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, at the 8. foot of the Balkans, 65 m. N. of Adria- 
nople. Pop. 15,000. 

Seidlitz, or Sedlitz, (WATERS or) a mineral water, 
obtained from a village of that nume in Bohemia. The 
waters are saline and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste; being composed principally 
of the sulphates of magnesia and lime and carbonic 
acid. They are employed as purgatives in a multitude 
of diseases, — S. powdersare intended to produce a simi- 
lar effect, though their composition is different. They 
are generally sold in blue and white papers; a blue 
paper contains two drachms of tartrate of soda, with 
two scruples of bicarbonate of soda; the white paper 
thirty-five grains of finely powdered tartaric acid. The 
contents of the former are to be dissolved in half a pint 
of water, that of the latter in a separate wineglassful ; 
the solutions are to be mixed, and tho mixture taken 
while effervescing. 

Seignior Grand, (sén’yoor.) [Fr. seigneur, lord.] An 
appellation of honor, sometimes given to the Padishah, 
or Sultan of Turkey. 

Seine, (seen.) (Fishing.) See Nev. 

Seine, (sdn,) a French river having its head-waters in 
the dep. Cóte d'Or, in N. Lat. 47° 30’, E. Lon. 5°, 20 m. 
N.W.of Dijon. After taking a course N. and W., during 
which it receives the Aube, Yonne, and Marne, it flows 
through the city of Paris, where it is from 300 to 500 ft. 
in breadth, and thence flowing N.W., empties into the 
English Channel, at Havre-de-Grace, after a course of 
414 m., two-thirds of which are navigable for «mall ves- 
sels. — A N. dep. of France, drained by the above river, 
and encircled by the dep. Seine-et-Oise; area, 181 sq. m. ; 
C. Paris. Pop. 2,150,916. — SEINE-ET-MARNE, a N. dep. 
of Frauce, consisting of part of the former p. of Ile-de- 
France, b. N. by Aisne and Oise, and 8. by Yonne and 
Loiret; area, 2,335 sq. m.; C. Melun. Pop. 354,400, — 
SEINE-ET-OISE, a N. French dep., b. N. by Oise, 8. by 
Loiret, and drained by the rivers Seine, Oise, and 
Marne; area, 2,253 sq. m.; C. Versailles. Pop. 533,727. 
— SgINE-INFÉRIEURE, a maritime dep. of N.W. France, in 
the former p. of Normandy, b. N. and W. by the Eng- 
lish Channel, and 8. by Eure and Calvados; area, 2,330 
sq. m.; C. Rouen. Pop. 792,768. 

Seisin, (se’zin,) or SEIZIN. [From L. seisina.] ( Law.) In 
Common Law, the entering into posséssion of lands or 
tenements. 

Seismology, (scez-mól'o-je.) [From Gr. seismos, a con- 
vulsion of the earth, and logos, doctrine.] That branch 

f proves science which has for its object the study 

nd investigation of the phenomena which attend earth- 

uakes. 

Seiwah, (sé’waw,) or SrEwAn, in N. Africa, is an oasis 
of the Libyan Desert, in N. Lat. 209, E. Lon. 26°. It is 
50 m. in circuit, and its cap., Seiwah-el-Kebeer, is on 
the caravan-route between Egypt and Fezzan. 

Sejanus, ÆLivs, (sejai/nus.) The infamous minister 
and favorite of Tiberius, who was suspected by his 
master of aiming at the throne, and after a career of 
astonishing crimes, was assassinated by order of the 
Senate in 31 4. D. 

Selachians, (se-la'ke-dnz) (Zol.) See PLAGIOSTOMT. 

Selby, (s¢l’be,) a town of England, co. York, on the Ouse, 
11 m. 8.E. of the city of York. Zop. 10,526. 

Sel D’Or, (s1-dór'.) (Fr., salt of gold.] (Chem.) A hypo- 
sulphite of gold and soda, which is obtained in fine 
white needles by pouring a solution of one part of ter- 
chloride of gold into a solution of three parts of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and adding alcohol, in which the 
double salt is insoluble. It k used in photography for 
toning positive paper-proofs. 

Selectman, (se-lékt’/mdn,) pl. BSELECTMEN. (Amer. Law. 
In some of the New England States, the title borne by 
one of a body of magistrates appointed annually to con 
duct the municipal affairs of a town or township. 

Selenga, (se-léng’gah,) a river of Asiatic Russia, takin 
its rise in the Mongol Mountains of Tang-Nou, an 
emptying into Lake Baikal, 30 m. W. of Illusk. 

Selenic and Selenious Acids. See SELENIUM. 

Selenite, (sci/n-it.) (Chem.) See SULPHATE OP CALCIUM. 

Selenium, (se-le'ne-tim.) rom Gr. scléné, the moon.! 
(Chem.) A non-metallic element much resembling sul- 
phur, discovered by Berzelius in 1817. It forms a brittle, 
glassy mass of a deep brown color, and a semi-metallic 
fustre, Sp. gr. 7:696. At the boiling-point of water 1t 
softens. and melts at a little higher tempera^ure. 
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boils below a red heat, evolving a deep orange-colored 
vapor which condenses as a scarlet powder, or in black 
fused drops according to the temperature of the receiver. 
Like sulphur, S. forms several allotropic modifications. 
At. weight 79:5. Symbol Se. S. unites with oxygen in 
two proportions, forming a dioxide (Se04) and a trioxide 
(Se0,) ; the latter is only known in combination. These 
are analogous to the corresponding oxides of sulphur, 
and are called selenious and selenic acids, They each 
form a well-defined series of salts. 

Seleniuretted Hydrogen, (si-e-ni-u-rét'ted.) 
(Chem.) A gaseous compound of selenium and hydro- 
gen, possessing an intensely disgusting smell, and very 
poisonous. When passed through metallic solutions it 
precipitates most of the heavy metals as selenides. In 
its physical and chemical properties it is strictly analo- 
gous to the corresponding sulphur compound, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, or hydro-sulphuric acid, q. v. 
Form. HBe. 

Selenography, (s¢l-e-ndg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. selënè, 
and grapho, 1 depict.] The art of picturing or describ- 
ing the face of the hoon. We owe to Cassini, Schröter, 
Lohrmann, Beer and Midler, Schmidt, and others, the 
principal maps or drawings of the moon, In Webb's 
“Celestial Objects” an excellent account and a very 
convenient map of the moon will be found. Recently 
Mr. Birt has paid great attention to lunar phenomena. 

Seleucia, (s-lu'se-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A great city on 
the Tigria, built by Seleucus Nicator, which was the 
occasion of the actual desertion and downfall of Baby- 
lon.— Another great city, built by the same king, in 
Syria, not far from the mouth of the Orontes. — There 
were several other cities so called. 

Seleucidre, ME] the Greek dynasty which 
ruled over Syria from 312 to 65 B. c. 

Seleucus Nicator, (se-lü'küs ne-ka'tür,) one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, who on his death re- 
ceived the government of Babylonia, and in 312 B. c. 
erected the kingdom of Syria, and founded the dynasty 
of the Seleucide. His reign was a continuous succes- 
Bion of wars and intrigues, but he maintained and con- 
solidated the kingdom he had set up, and was at length 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, in 280 B. c. 

Seleucus Callinicus, (kdl-lin'e-küs,) king of Syria 
from 246 to 226 B. c. The principal events of his reign 
were wars with Egypt, and civil ware; one of which 
resulted in the loss of the whole of the castern prov- 
inces of his empire, and the establishment of the king- 
dom of Parthia. 

Self-henl, (-hél.) (Bot.) See PRuNELLA. 

Selim. (se‘lim,) the name of the following sultans: S. 
I, 8. his father, Bajazet II., in 1512, and successfully 
waged war agast Persia, Egypt, and Syria. D. 1520. 
— S. IT. s. his father, Solyman the Magnificent, in 1566, 
He took the island of Cyprus from the Venetians, and 
in 1571 was signally defeated in the great naval battle 
of Lepanto. D. 1574. — S. IIT. s. his father, Mustapha 
IIL, in 1789. After carrying important reforms, and 
reorganizing his army after the Enropean model, he 
was deposed by the Janissaries, and murdered, 1508, 

Selkirk, (scl'kürk,) a 8. co. of Scotland, b. N. by Edin- 
burgh, E. by Peebles, 8. by Dumfries, and W. by Lanark ; 
area, 265 sq. m.; C. Selkirk. Pop. 14,001. 

Selters Water, (s¢/'tirz,) or SELTZER WATER, a min- 
eral water from Selters, about 10 miles from Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. It contains a quantity of free carbonic 
acid, with common salt, and the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, and soda, 

Semmostome, (s¢m-e-ds'to-mz.) See DiscoPRORAR. 

Semaphore, (s£m'a-fór.) [From Gr. séma, a sign, and 
pherein, to bear.) A mode of communicating intelli- 
gence by means of signals; it has become in a great 
measure superseded by the electric telegraph. 

Semé, (sa-ma'.) [Fr., sown.] (Her.) A term which 
denominates a field or charge strewed with small fig- 
ures over its entire surface. 

Semecarpus, (-kdr’piis.) A genus of Indian trees, 0. 
Anacardiacex, embracing the Marking-nut, S. Anacar- 
dium. The thick fleshy receptacle bearing the fruit is 
of a yellow color when ripe, and is roasted and eaten by 
the natives. The unripe fruit is employed for making 
a kind of ink, and when pounded serves in the forma- 
tion of a kind of birdlime. The hard shell of the fruit 
is permeated by a corrosive juice, which is employed 
externally in sprains and rheumatic affections, in 
scrofulous eruptions, and for destroying warts. From 
its acrid nature great care is required in its employ- 
ment, as it is likely to cause a great deal of infiamma- 
tory swelling. This juice, when mixed with quicklime, 
is employed to mark cotton or linen with an indelible 
mark. When dry it forms a black varnish much used 
in India, and among other purposes it is employed, 


mixed with pitch and tar, in the caulking of ships. 
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The seeds, called Malacca-beans or Marsh-nuts, are eaten, 
and are said to stimulate the mental powers, and espe- 
cially the memory. From them an oil is procured whioh 
is used in painting. 

Semeiotics, (sàóm-e-i-0t/1:5)) or Semeiol » (sém~ 
e-i-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. semeiótikos, foretelling, and semeion, 
a sign.) (Med.) That branch of the science which has 
reference to the study of those signs or symptoms which 
indicate whether the human body be in a state of health 
or of disease; — sometimes written semeiography. 

Semele, (sém’e-le.) (Myth.) The daughter of Cadmus, 
&nd mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. She was persuaded 
by Juno in disguise to beg Jupiter to come to her in 
all his Olympian splendors, and she was burnt by the 
lightning. 

Semen, (se’min.) [L., seed.] (Physiol) The spermatic 
secretion of male animals, 

Semendria, (-mén'dre-ah,) a town of Turkey in Eun- 
rope, p. meee on the Danube, 20 m. S.E. of Belgrade. 


Semi-, (sém'e.) A Latin prefix which, in the composition 
of certain words, means half; thus, semi-diameter, half 
a diameter. 

Semi-Arians, (a're2fnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) An Arian sub- 
sect which, while admitting the similarity of substance 
between the Son and the Father, repudiated their con- 
substantiality. 

Semibreve, (sém'e-brév.) [From Lat. semi, half, and 
amplezo, I embrace.) (ne? llalf a breve, the note by 
which all others are regulated. It contains the time 
of two minims, which are divided eifher into four 
crotchets, eight squares, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty- 
two demi-semiquavers. 

Semicolon, (sém-e-ko'lon.) (Gram.) Seo PUNCTUATION. 

Seminary, (sm'ena-re.) [From L. semen, seed.) 
(Eccl) In the Roman Catholic Church, a college for 
the reception of young men intended to be educated 


for the priestly office.— (Hort.) A place for rearing 
young plants till they are hardy enough to bo trans- 
ferred to a nursery. 


Semination, (sém-ena'shün.) [From Lat. seminatio.] 
(Bot) The natural manner of shedding and dispersine 
the seeds of plants, which is variously effected. Some 
are heavy enough to fall directly to the ground ; othera 
are furnished with a pappus, or down, by means or 
which they are dispersed by the wind; while others are 
contained in elastic capsules, which, bursting open with 
considerable force, throw out the seeds. 

Seminoles, (s/m'in-ólz.) (Etinol.) A N. Amer. Indian 
tribe, derived from Creek stock. They originally peo- 
pled a part of the S.E. section of the Union, and, in 
1817, along with the Creeks, opened a warfare against 
the white settlers in Georgia, which was ultimately 
suppressed by Gen. Jackson, and led to the eession of 
Florida to the U. States. The treaty of peace then en- 
tered into with the S. was repudiated by the latter, at 
the instance of their chief Osceola, and a seven years’ 
ruthless war commenced, which did not end till the 
year 1842. After this, what remained of the tribe were 
sent West, and, it is supposed, have since become incor- 
porated with other tribes. 

Semi-Pelagians, (-pe-la'je-ànz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of Christians, differing from the Pelagians by maintain- 
ing the doctrine that grace, in sufficiency for the prac- 
tice of virtue, may be obt»inable by an effort of the 
human will. They originated at Marseille, in 428, and 
their tenots received repudiation at the hands of the 
Council of Orange, in 529. 

Semiquaver, (sém-e-kwa'viir.) (Mus) A note of 
half the duration of the quaver; being the sixteenth 
of the semibreve. 

Semiramis, (se-mir'ah-mis) The child of the Syrian 
goddess Derceto, who, according to the legends, having 
been exposed, was nursed by doves, and in time became 
the wife of Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, whom she 
ultimately succeeded on the throne. Other legends tell 
of her bravery and conquests, of her monstrous volup- 
tuousness, and of her disappearing from the earth in 
the likeness of a dove. 

Semi-sospiro, (sds-pe’ro.) [It.] (Mus) A rest equal 
to an eighth of a bar in common time. 

Semitic, (s-mit’ik.) [From Shem.] (Philol.) The name 
of a group or fam. of languages, comprising the Ara- 
maic in its dialects of the Syriac and Chaldaic; the 
Hebraic in ita biblical form, with the Samaritan, the 
Carthaginian, and the Phoenician, together with the 
extant Hebrew; and the Arabic, including the obsolete 
Ethiopic and Himyalitic, and the living Arabic and 
Aramaic, 

Semitone, (stm'e-tón.) (Mus.) Half a tone, being the 
smallest interval adinitted in modern music. The semi- 
tonic scale consists of twelve degrees, or thirteen notes 
in the octave. 
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Semi-vowel, (-vow?l.) (Gram.) A consonant which, 
like a vowel, can be pronounced without the assistance 
of another letter. The S. are b, c, d, g, k, p, s, t, v, z, and s. 

Semilfn, (s£m'Ién,) a fortif. commercial town of the 
Austrian empire, p. Sclavonia, on the Danube, 3 m. W. 
of Belgrade. Pop. 10,000. 

Sicmmes, RAPHAEL, (séms,) an American naval officer, 
B. in Maryland, 1810. He entered the U. S. navy in 
1826, and became commander in 1855. In 1861 he joined 
the Confederate cause, and, in command of the steamer 
Sumter, inflicted great losses upon shipping belonging 
to Northern ports. In the year following he took com- 
mand of the Alabama, built for the Confederates in 
England, and surpassed his former depredations upon 
American commerce, till his course was arrested, June 
19th, 1864, by the U. S. steamer Kearsarge, Capt. Wins- 
low, which encountered the Alabama off Cherbourg, 
en the French coast, and sunk her after an action 
which lasted about an hour. S with most of his of- 
ficers and crew were saved by the English yacht Deer- 
hound, a spectator of the engagement. S. has published 
Lhe Cruise of the Alabama and Sumter ; The Log of the 
Alabama; and Memoirs of Service Afloat. D. 1877. 

Nemo'In, or SEMOLINA, (s£m-o-le'nah.) [It. semolino.] 
(Com.) A farinaceous substance prepared in small grains 
from wheaten flour, the gluten of which is retained. 
It is used as a light and wholesome food for invalids, &c. 

Sempervivum, (sém-pür-vi'vüm.) (Bot) A gen. of 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Crassulacer, and allied 
to Sedum, from which they are distinguished by having 
about twelve petals, and the glands at the base of the 
ovaries laciniated if present. „S. tectorum, the Common 

Houseleek, is a well-known plant with thick fleshy 
leaves arranged in the form of a double rose, from 
among which rise succulent stalks bearing cymes of 
purple flowers, which on close examination prove no 
less beautiful than singular. 

Senate, (sén'üt.) [From L. senatus, from sener, an old 
man.] An assembly or council of senators; that is, a 
body of the principal inhabitants of a state, invested 
with a share in the government. The S. of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the most celebrated; it ap- 
ponto judges, either from among the senators or 

nights, to determine processes ; it also appointed gov- 
ernors of provinces, and disposed of the revenues of the 
commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole sovereign power did 
"iot reside in it, since it could not elect magistrates; it 
did not, ordinarily, make laws, or decide on war and 
peace; in all which cases it was obliged to consult the 
ple. The S. originally consisted only of patricians ; 
ts number, it is said, was at first 100, but was doubled 
on the addition of the Sabines, then increased to 300 by 
Tarquinius Priscus, on the incorporation of the Enceres. 
The older were distinguished from the last created, by 
their names; the former being termed patres majorum 
gentium (fathers of the greater houses); and the latter 
pores minorum gentium (fathers of the lesser houses). 
he S. was subsequently increased to 500 or 600; and 
ultimately, by the emperors, to, on one occasion at 
least, 1,000. The members were first chosen by the 
Wings; afterwards by the consuls, military tribunes, 
and finally the censors; but certain offices gave a right 
to the privilege of belonging to the S. At first the S. 
had supreme power; but this was lost when the right 
of intercession, or negativing their proceedings, was 
given to the tribunes of the people. Under the Com- 
monwealth, however, it remained always very great. 
The S. subsisted till the occupation of Italy by tho 
Goths. The provincial towns had S. in imitation of 
that at Rome. —(Fr. Hist.) The title of the upper 
legislative chamber under Napoléon I. and Napoléon 
IIL.— (Am. Pol.) See CONGRESS. 

Senatus Consultum, (sn'a-tis kon-siil'tiim.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A sone of De Tomah penato ronounced on 
some question or point of law, and which, when passed, 
constituted a part of the law. j : 

Seneca, LUCIUS ANNEUS, (s?n'e-kah,) a celebrated phi- 
losopher of Rome, who was the instructor of the Em- 
peror Nero, and was at last put to death by his order, 
in 66 A. D., under the pretence that he had been engaged 
in a conspiracy against him. Among those of his works 
which are still extant the treatises De Ira, De Consola- 
time, De Providentia, De Animi itate, and De 
Vita Beata ; 124 Letters to Lucilius; 10 Tragedies; and a 
remarkable work entitled Quaestionum Naturalium. 

Sen‘eca, in New York, a central co.; area, 330 sq. m. ; 
Capital, Ovid.—In Ohio, a northern county. Capital, 

n. 


Sen’een Falls, lor a thriving town of New Fork, 
Seneca co., 43 m. W.8.W. of Syracuse. 


Seneca Indians, a tribe of North American Indians 
aere to the Iroquois, and formerly occupying 
-New York and a portion of N.W. Pennsvivanis 
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They were once powerful ; and their most famous cnief 
was Sagoyewatha, or * Red-Jacket.” They now occupy 
reservations in Kansas. 

Sen’eca Lake, in New Fork, a picturesque sheet of 
water, surrounded by Seneca, Tompkins, Yates, Steu- 
ben, and Ontario cos., emptying its surplus waters inte 
Lake Ontario by the Seneca and Oswego rivers. Length, 
37 m. ; width, from 2 to 4 m. ; depth, 630 ft. 

Senecio, (se-ne'sho.) (Bot.) The Groundsel family, a gen. 
of plants, 0. Asteracee, having a hairy pappus, a naked 
receptacle, and a cylindrical involucre of linear equal 
scales, with a few &maller scales at their base. The 
species are very numerous ; annual, perennial, and half- 
shrubby plants, natives chiefly of the temperate and 
cold parts of the world. 

Benetk, (se-ndf’,) a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 6 m. 
8.W. of Nivelles, celebrated for the obstinate battle, 
fought in 1674, when the French under the Prince de 
Condé defeated the allies under the Prince of Orange. 
Pop. 4,000, 

Senegal, (sén'e-gawl,) a river of W. Africa, having ite 
source in N. Lat. 10° 30', W. Lon. 10° 40', and fallin 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after a course N.W. and W. o! 
1,000 m. Its navigation is much obstructed by shoals, 
rocks, and cataracts.— A French settlement on the above 
river, and bet. it and the Gambia, on the W. coast of 
Africa. Soil fertile, producing cotton, coffee, indigo, 
maize, hemp, cassia, &c. C. Bt. Louis. Pop. 198,135. 

Senegal-root. (Bot) The diuretic and very bitter 
root of Cocculus Bakis. 

Senegambia, (s£n-e-gàm'be-ah,) a large tract of coun- 
try extending along the coast of W. Africa, bet. N. Lat. 
109-189, and E. Lon. 4°-17° 30’, b. ‘N. by the Desert of 

Sahara, E. y the Soudan, 8. by Upper Guinea and Li- 
beria, and W. by the Atlantic. Area, 400,000 sq. m. It 
is divided into Higher, Lower, and Central S. and con- 
tains, besides several petty native kingdoms, the French 
settlement of Senegal, and that of Gambia belonging to 
England. Surface mountainous in the interior; soil 
fertile, deme by the Senegal and Gambia rivers. Pop. 
estim. at 8,000,000. 

Seneschal, (sen'e-shal.) [Fr. sénéchal.] (Fr. Hist.) In 
theorigin of the office probably an attendant of the 
servile class who had the superintendence of the house- 
hold of the Frankish kings. In the course of time, 
however, the seneschalship rose to be a pee of 
dignity, held no longer by persons of servile race, but 
by military commanders, who were also invested with 
judicial authority. The licutenants of the great fenda» 
tories often took the title of S. 

Senna, (sén’nah.) (Med.) Sce Cassia. 

Sennaar, (sén-nahr’,) a town of Nubia, C. of a dist. of 
same name, on the Bahr-el-Azrek, 150 m. 8. of Khar- 
toum; N. Lat. 18° 34’ 86", E. Lon. 33° 30 30", Pop, 


5,000. 

Sennacherib, (sin-dX'ür-ib) an Assyrian king, 
son of Sargon, reigned 702-680 B. c. Tho interest at- 
taching to his name is principally due to the extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible disaster tbat befell his 
army, either at Libnah or at Pelusium, when no fewet 
than 185,000 Assyrians are said to have been slain by 
the “angel of the Lord," (2 Kings, xviii.) All that we 
know of his subsequent history is, that he was assassi- 
nated by his sons while morus hís favorite god. 

Sens, (sain,) a city of France, dept., and on the river 
Yonne, 30 m. 8.E. of Auxerre, and 61 m. S.8.E. of Paris. 
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Pop. 11,000. 

Sensation, (sen-sá/shun.) [From L. sensatio.] The 
mental impression, feeling, or state of consciousness 
resulting from the action of external things on some 

rt of the body, said, on that account, to be sensitive. 
e SENSE. 
Sense, (séns.) rom L, sensus; sentio, I feel.) The ex- 


ternal organs of S. are usually classed under five heads, 
viz. those of sight, hearing, feeling, smell, and taste. 
The nerves and the brain are the organs of sensation. 
Jf the external organ be destroyed, no sensation can be 
produced ; where there are no nerves there ís no sensa- 
tion ; where the nervous branches are most numerous 
there is most sensation ; if the nerves be destroyed, scn- 
sations cannot be produced from those to which 
the nerve belongs, which are farther from the brain 
than the injured parts. The nerves of sensation termi- 
nate in the brain. If the brain is compressed, sensation 
is suspended; if the brain is considerably injured, sen- 
sation ceases, The accuracy and extent of the percep- 
tion depend on the vividness and efficaciousness of the 
compound sensations and the number of them received 
from the same or similar objects in different situations, 
and through the medium of different senses. The ob- 
ject, therefore, of early education should be to invigor- 
ate the organs of sense. — Common S. is that power of 
the mind which, by a kind of instinct, or a pro 
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comprising swimming-birds which have the bill more 
or less lengthened, compressed, deeply grooved, and ap- 
pearing aa if formed of several distinct parts; and nos- 
trils opening from distinct tubes. They are all oceanic. 
The Fulmar Pctrel, Procellaria glacialis, of the North 
Atlantic, is a bird about the size of a duck, gray above, 
white beneath, the bead and neck pure white, the tail 


white, the bill yellow; the young brownish-gray. The 
ilami, of the Atlantic, 


Stormy Petrel, Thalassidroma 





Fig. 540. — MARK'S SHEARWATER. 


abt. inches long and the wings 6 inches, is the smallest 
of webfooted birds, but is able to contend with the most 
terrific storms. While flying close to the water, they 
project their feet, and thus give the appearance of walk- 
ing upon its surface. The Soothy Shearwater, Pufinus 
fuliginosus, of the Atlantic, and the Mark’s Shearwater, 

Pu s anglorum (Fig. 540), of the coast from New 

Jersey to Labrador, are about 14 inches long, grayish- 

black, the neck mottled with gray, the throat and all 

the under parts white. 

ah Pte proes) [From L. processus, a going forward.) 
(Law.) e whole course of proceedings in any canse, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ to the end of 
the suit. —( Anat.) Any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of a bone. 

Procida, Giovanni DA, ( pro-che'dah,) an Italian patriot, 
B. at Salerno, 1225. He conspired against Charles d'An- 
jou after the latter had made himself master of Sicily, 
and is said to have incited his countrymen to that mas- 
sacre of the French, in 1282, known in history as The 
Sicilian Vespers. D. 1304. 

Procida, a small island of S. Italy, at the N.W. limit 
of the Bay of Naples; N. Lat. 40° 45’, E. Lon. 959 5’, It 
is separated from the mainland by a channel a mile and 
a half in breadth. Pop. 15,000. 

Proclamation, (prók-la-ma'shiim.) [L.] A public 
notice or declaration of anything in the name of the 
prince or supreme magistrate, To issue a proclamation 
is a prerogative of the sovereign; and it is binding on 
ihe subject, 80 far as it is grounded on, and enforces, 
the laws of the land. A 

Proconsul, (-kdn'siil.) [L. pro, instead of, and consul, 
a consul] (Rom. Hist.) A Roman magistrate sent at 
the close of his consulship (though sometimes without 
his having been consul) to govern a province, with con- 
sular authority. The proconsuls were appointed from 
the body of the senate, and their anthority expired at 
the end of a year; but it might be prolonged, as was 
done in the case of Cresar. 

Frocumbent, (-küm'bént.) [From L. procumbens, 
hanging down.] (Bot.) A term denoting a stem which 
is unable to support itself, and therefore trails along 
the ground, bnt without sending out roots. tebe, 

Procuration, (prók-u-ra'shün.) (L. procuratio, litor- 
ally, the averting by a sacrifice.] (Law.) The instru- 
ment by which a person is empowered to transact the 
affairs of another. 

Procurator, (pró-u-ra'tür.) [L, manager.] (Rom. 
Hist.) Under the Roman emperors, an officer sent into 
à province to regulate the public revenues, receive it, 
and dispose of it as the emperor had directed. Such an 
officer was Pontius Pilate in Judæa ; bnt, since the Jews 
were looked upon as a rebellious people, besides his 
authority over the revenue, he was invested with all 
the power of a proconsul, even that of life and death. 

Procyon, ( pro'se-ün.) [From Gr. pro, before, and kyon, 
adog.) (Asi) Cunis Minoris, a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the constellation of Conis Minor. 

Produce, ( pród'yoos)  (L. produce, T make.] In an 
snlarged sense, is what any country yields from labor 


end national growth; which may serve either for the | 
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use of the inhabitants, or be exported to foreign coun- 
tries. In a more limited sense, we speak of the prodace 
of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, &c.; but, when we allude 
to a work either of nature or art, we use the word pro- 
duction. 


Product, (pród'ükt.) (L. productus, formed by pro- 
longation.] (Arith. The number or quantity proe 
duced by multiplying two or more quantities together: 
as 6X4= 20: 20 is the product required. 

Proem, ( prom.) (From Gr. prooimion.] ( Lit.) Prefatory 
or preliminary observations to a writing or discourse, 
Profession, (pro-fésh'iin.) [L. professio] A word 
which, when applied to a person's vocation or employ- 
ment, designates an occupation not merely mechanical. 
We suy, the learned professions; the profession of a 
clergyman, a lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a lec- 
turer, ora teacher. In like manner, we use the word 
professional when speaking oi literary and scientific 

studies, pursuits, or duties. A 

Professor, (pro-fës'sõr.) [L.] One who publicly 
teaches any science or branch o: learning in a uni- 
versity or college, as a professor of natural history, of 
mathematics, of theology, &c. 

Profile, (profil) [From L. pro, and filum, a thread.) 
(Fine Arts.) The outline of the human face:— & bec- 
tion. through the median line.—(Fort.) A vertical 
section through a work, perpendicular to the face of 
the work. 

Profit and Loss, rer) (Orm.) The gain or loss 
arising from goods bought and sold; the former of 
which, in book-keeping, is placed on the creditor's side, 
the latter on the debtor's. Nel profit is the gain made 
by selling at a price beyond what they cost the 
seller, and beyond all costs and charges, 

Prognosis, (próg-no'sis) [Gr. osis, n perceiving 
beforehand.) (Med.) The method of foretelling the 
event of a disease by particular symptoms. Hence the 
word prognostic, a sign or symptom indicating the way 
in which a disease will progress or terminate. 

Programme, (pro‘grdm.) (From Gr. pr 
something written beforehand.) Anciently, an edict 

ted in some public place. In the modern sense, a 

rief notification of the order to be followed, or the sub- 

jects embraced, in any public performance or entertain- 
ment. 

Progression, o air quere [L. progressio, a goin 
forwards.] (Arith.) A series of numbers ierensing 
or décreasing by a certain law. In an arithmetical pro- 
gression they increase or decrease by acommon differ- 
erce; thus, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., where the common difference 
is 2 Ina irpo +. they increase by a common 
ratio or multiplier, or decrease by a common divisor; 
thus, 3, 9, Z7, 81, &c., where the common ratio is 3. In 
any three consecutive terms of an harmonical progres- 
sion, the first is to the third as the difference between 
the first and second is to the difference between the 
second and third. — (Mus.) The succession of chords or 
movements of the parts in harmony. 

Progressive Development. (Physiol) See DE- 

Projectiles, (projékvilz.) [From L. prof 1 
rojec es. ( proc 4 rom L. ectus, thrown 
to a distance.) (Mech. When a body is thrown verti- 
tically upwards it moves in a straight line, and returns 
to the place from which it started. When, however, 
the direction of projection makes an angle with the ver- 
tical, the body describes a curve. Suppose the direction 
of projection to be horizontal; in order to find the po- 
sition of the body at any time, we must apply the 
second law of motion. Now,the force of gravity will 
draw it as far from the horizontal line of projection in 
a given time when it starts with a certain velocity, as 
when it starts from rest. If, therefore, we mark off on 
a horizontal line the positions which the body would 
oceupy at successive intervals of time if gravity did not 
nct upon it, and from each of these points draw a ver- 
tical line equal to the space through which a body 
would fall freely up to the instant marked by the 
points, and join the extremities of all tbe lines thus 
drawn, we obtain the path of the projectile. This con- 
struction is precisely that required to draw the curve 
called in geometry a parabola. Hence, if the resistance 
of the air be not taken into account, the path of a pro- 
jectile is a parabola. To determine the greatest height 
to which a projectile will rise, the velocity at starting 
is resolved into two components, one vertical, the other 
horizontal, and the greatest height is formd by dividing 
the square of the vertical velocity by twice the accelera- 
tion of gravity. The range on a horizontal plane is 
found by dividing twice the product of tlie vertical and 
horizontal velocities by theacceleration of gravity. The 
range of a projectile will be greatest when the angle 
of projection is 459. In this theory the resistance 
of the air has not beeu taken into account, and thia 
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resistance affects the motion so materially as to render 
the parabolic theory nearly useless in practice. The 
path inclines to the earth more rapidly than is the case 
with a parabola, hence the range is much less. For 
example, when the velocity is about 2,000 feet, the re- 
sistance of the air is 100 times the weight of the ball, 
and the greatest range, which, according to theory, 
should be 23 miles, is less than 1 mile. | 
Projection, ( projok'shün.) (From L. projectio.] (Arch.) 
The outward thrust of pillars, coping-stones, &c., be- 
yond the level of a wall or building. — (Geog.) P. OF THE 
SPHERE, a representation of the circles on the surface 
of the sphere, upon a plane surface. There are 3 prin- 
cipal kinds of P.: the stereographic, the orthographic, 
and the gnomonic; and to these may be added the 
globular, on which is founded the construction of the 
globular chart. j 
Prolapsus, (pro-ldp’siis.) ( Med.) A genus of disease, 
characterized by the sinking of a part through the 
cavity with which it is naturally connected. 
Prolegomena, ( prote e'nah.) [Gr., things to be 
spoken of beforehand.] (L.) Prefatory, introductory, 
or observations, prefixed to a 


or preliminary remar 
book or treatise. 

[Gr. ture from pro- 

and.) (Rhet) A figure by 


Prolepsis, (pro-lép’sis. 
lambano, I take befor 
which the speaker anticipates or prevents objections, 
by alluding to or answering them himself. 

Proleptic, (-l/p'tik.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) A term 
applied to a periodical disease in which the paroxysm 
returns at an earlier hour every time, as is commonly 
the case in agues. 

Prolification, (-lif-e-ka’shiin.) rem L. proles, pro- 
geny, and facio, I make.] (Bot) The production of a 
second flower from the substance of the first, either 
from the centre of a simple flower, or from the side of 
an aggregate one. 

Prologue, (pro'lóg. [From Gr. prologos, from prolego, 
I say beforehand.] (Dram. Poet.) An address to the 
audience previous to the commencement of the play, 
delivered by one of the performers. It may be in either 
prose or verse, but is generally in the latter; and it 
usually consists of apologetic remarks on the merits of 
the piece about to be represented. Sometimes it re- 
lates to the situation in which the author or the actors 
stand to the public. 

Prome, (prém,)a city of Further India, in Burmah, on 
the Irrawaddy, 24 m. N.N.W. of Rangoon; N. Lat. 18° 
50’, E. Lon. 959 5’. Pop. 30,000. 

Promethea Moth. (Zo) See ATTACUS. 

Prometheus, (pro-me'the-üs.) (Myth.) The Titan 
son of Tapetus, who made an image in the form of 
man, and animated it with fire which he stole from 
heaven. He was the great friend and beneficent deity 
of mortals; and on that account was said to have been 
fixed to a rock in the Caucasus, and tormented by à 
vulture. The legends concerning him differ greatly. 
But it was generally believed that Hercules delivered 
him. 

Promissory Note. (prdm’is-so-re.) [From L. pro- 
missum, a promise.] (Com.) A writing or note of hand, 
promising the payment of a certain sum at a certain 
time, in consideration of value received by the prom- 
iser. 

Promontory, (prim’on-to-re.) [From L. pro, in front 
of, and mons, a mountain.) (Geog.) A high point of 
land or rock projecting into the sea; the extremity of 
which is called a headland. 

Prong-horn, (próng. (Zovl.) A species of Antelope, 
Antilocapra Americana 
(Fig. 541), inhabiting the 
prairies W. of the Mis- 
souri. It exceeds in size 
the common sheep, and 
has longer legs and a ¢ 
longer and more erect 
neck. The hair is very 
coarse and thick ; the col- 
or above yellow-brown, 
the entire under parts 
and a square patch on tlie 
rump white. About half- 
away up the horns on 
their interior face there is 
& branch or prong, from 

rhich the animal gets its 

i ar name, It is active 


and yiggrous though less 
diri is speed thau 
host other ad > 
Pronoun, awn.) 
rr. men, in&tead.ef a noun.] 
no of speech w being 


Fig. 041, — PRONG-HORN. 
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prevents the tion of it. Pronouns are personi 
when they simply denote the person, as J, thou, he, &c.; 
ive, when they also denote possession, as my, 
ine, his, &c.; relative, when they express a relation to 
something going before, as w/o, ; ünterrogative, 
when they serve to ask a question ; demonstrative, when 
they point out things precisely, as this, that. They are 
also, and more accurately, divided into ive, or 
personal; and adjective, which include all the others. 
roof, ( proof.) [From Fr. prouver, to prove, from L. 
probo.) (Log.) That evidence which convinces the 
mind of the 
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proof- 

Proof-Spirit, (-spir'it.) (Chem.) A mixture of equal 
weights of absolute alcohol and water. The sp. gr. of 
such a mixture is 0:917, but the density of commercial 
proof-spirit is 0:930. 

Propaganda, (próp-a-gdw'dah.) [From L. propago, 
I disseminate.) (Eccl. Hist.) A term originally be- 
stowed upon those institutions which were founded by 
the Papacy for the extension of the Rom. Cath. religion 
among those without its pale. Called the Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide (Society for Propagating the Faith), 
and established by Gregory XV. in 1622, the P. consists 
of a board of cardinals, and has a secretary (usually a 
prelate), and a number of priests, advisers, and under- 
secretaries who meet for consultation weekly. Con- 
nected with it is a printing-oftice, distinguished for the 
number of works in various languages which has issued 
therefrom: (Ok) Any kind of organized society or 
institution for making political proselytes. 

Propeller, (pro-pél'lir.) (Mech) A name generally 
applied to any appliance set in motion by some me- 
chanical power in vessels or ships, which causes them 
to advance by the resistance of the water itself. Oars 
and sails were anciently the only propellers used; but 
when the steam-engine was applied to the purposes of 
navigation, paddle-wheels, and later the screw, became 
generally used as propellers. A paddle-wheel isa skele- 
ton wheel of iron, on the outer portion of whose radii 
flat boards, called floats or paddles, are fixed, which 
beat upon the water, and produce, continuously, the 
same effect as is given, in an intermittent manner, by 
the blades of oars. The screw-propeller consists of two 
or more blades, somewhat like the vanes of a wind- 
mill, fixed on an axis running parallel to the keel of a 
vessel, and revolving under water at the stern—a 
water-tight opening being made for its axis, or shaft, 
just inside the stern-post. It is driven by a steam- 
engine, placed within the ship; and by screwing itself, 
as it were, into the water, presses the vessel before it. 
The threads of this screw must be greatly deeper than 
if it worked in metal or wood; and hence the blades 
are made of considerable width, and of a length nearly 
sufficient to reach from the keel to the surface of the 
water. The latter is prevented from entering where 
the screw-shaft passes out at the stern, by a stuffing- 
box. From experiments made on the subject, there is 
reason to believe that the screw is rather more advan- 
tageous than the paddle-wheels, when the vessel is deep 
in water; but the contrary when the immersion is 
light, or at a medium. Screw-ships are not so well 
adapted to go head to wind as those with paddles; but 
they are more conveniently used as sailing-vessels, 
should circumstances require them partiy, or altogóther, 
to depend on the wind ; and they are less exposed to 
the violent effects of a storm or heavy sea. A new 
propeller, invented by Mr. Frank G. Fowler, of Bridge- 
port, and consisting of a submerged wheel that rotates 
on a vertical shaft, has been put lately into practical 
um en, several vessels of considerable size, on the Dela- 
ware river and elsewhere, with gratifying success. It 
dispenses with the rudder, and is capable of propelling 
the vessel ta.which it is attached either forwards,back- 
wards, or sideways; and of causing it to turn in either 
direction upon.its own centre. 

Propertius, SEXTUS AURELIUS, ( pro-pür'shüs,) a Ro- 
man poet, 5. in Umbria, 60 5. €. He enjayed the patron- 
age of Mecenas and the friendship of Ovid, and has 
left to us four books of Hlegégs, written in imitation of 
the Greek style. . : 


Property, (própür4e) (FromsL: proprius, proper.] 
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A peculiar virtue, quality, or attribute which is inhe- 
rent in, or naturally essential to, some things exclusive 
of all others. Thus, color is a P. of light; extension, 
figure, divisibility, and impenetrability are P. of bodies, 
&c.—(Log.) A predicable which betokens something 
essentially conjoined to the essence of the species. — 
(Law,) Unrestricted and exclusive right to a thing. 

Prophet, (prd/ét.) (From Gr. hétés, Y say before- 
hand.] In general, one who foretells events. Among 
the canonical books of the Old Testament are the writ- 
ings of sixteen prophets, four of whom are denomina- 
ted the “ greater prophets,” viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel, who were so called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed those of Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. Jonah, 
the earliest of the prophets, lived about 800 p. c. ; and 
Malachi, the latest, about 400 np. c, 

Prophylactic, (prof-elak'tik.) [From Gr. prophy- 
l«ktikos, precautionary.| (Med.) A preservative or pre- 
ventive, 

Propitiation, (-pish-e-a’shiin.) [From L. propitiatio, 
an appeasing.) (Tkeol.) The atonement or sacrifice of- 
fered to God to assuage his wrath, and render him pro- 
pitious, Among the Jews, there were both ordinary 
and public sacrifices, offered by way of thanksgiving ; 
and extraordinary ones, offered by particular persons 

uilty of any crime, by way of P.— A feast among the 
ews, celebrated on the 10th of the month Tisri, in com- 
memoration of the divine pardon proclaimed to their 
forefathers through Moses, who, as God's agent, re- 
mitted the punishment due to the crime of their wor- 


shipping the golden calf. 

Propitiatory, (-pish'e-a-to-re.) [From L. propitiato- 
rium, a means of atoning for.] (Jewish Hist.) The 
Mercy-seat ; the cover or lid of the Ark of the Covenant, 


lined inside and outside with plates of gold. 

Propolis, (pro'po-lis) (Gr. literally, in front of a 
city.] A thick, odorous wax-like substance, used by 
bees for stopping the holes and crevices in their hives, 
to prevent the entrance of cold air, &c. 

Propontis, ( pro-pón'tis.) (Anc. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the Sca of Marinora. 

Proportion, (-pór'shün.) [L.proportio.] In a general 
sense, the relation of any one thing to another. — 
(Math.) An equality of ratios; but the term is some- 
times improperly used for ratio, The arithmetical ratio 
between two quantities consists in their difference: 
thus the arithmetical ratio between 6 aud 4 is 6— 4, or 
2. And four quantities constitute an aríthmetical P. 
when they form two ratios having equal differences ; 
thus 8 is to 6 as 4 is to 2, or, more briefly, 8:6::4:2; 
because 8—6 —4 —2. The geometrical ratio between 
two quantities consists in their quotient; thus, the 
geometrical ratio between 4 and 7 is $. And four quan- 
tities constitute a geometrical P. when they form equal 
ratios, that is, two fractions having equal quotients; 
thus 8:4::6:3, because i-f Quantities form an har- 
monte P. when, of three numbers, the first is to the third 
as the difference of the first and second is to the ditfer- 
ence of the second and third. Thus 2, 3, 6 are an har- 
monical P.; for 2 is to 6 as 1 isto 3. The rule of P. 
enables us, when thrce terms of geometrical P. are 
given, to find the fourth. If more gives more, the P. is 
said to be direct; ifmore gives less, and vice versd, it is 
said to be inverse — but improperly, as only the mode 
of stating is affected by these circumstances. — ( Fine 
Arts.) The proper relation of the measure of parts to 
euch other and to the whole, 

Proposition, (próp-o-zish'ün.) [From L. propositio, 
n pointing out.) (Rhet) Anything stated or affirmed 
for argument or illustration. —(Log.) That part of an 
argument iu which some quality, negative or positive, 
is attributed to a subject; as, “man is fallible,” — 

Math.) A statement in terms of either a truth to be 
emonstrated, or an operation to be performed. Tt is 
called a problem when something is to be done; and a 
theorem when something is to be proved. 

Propy eum, (próp-elé'üm.) pl. PropyLæa. [From 
Gr. pro, before, and p a gate.] (Anc. Arch.) The 
open court in front of a temple; also the vestibule of a 
patrician’s dwelling-house, 

Pro rata, (-rá'ah.) [L. pro rata parte, in a fixed part.] 
(Com.) A term sometimes uscd by merchants, br in 
praportion ; as, each person must reap the profit or sus- 
tain the loss pro rata to his interest, that i$, in propor- 
tion to his stock. 

Prorogation, ( pro-ro-ga'skün.) [From L. prorogatio, 
from prorogo, Y prolong.) (Eng. Pol.) A term used at 
the conclusion of a sessiou of Parliament, denotinz its 
continnance from one session toanother; as an adjourn- 
ment is a continuation of the session from day to day. 
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AIO [From L. ^ 
ublish in writing.) (Jom. Hist.) & 
unishment which had some analogy to our outlawry. 
he names of the proscripti, or persons proscribed, were 
pone up in tablets at the forum, that they might be 
rought to justice, a reward being promised to those 
who took them, and a punishment denounced against 
those who concealed them. Under the triumvirate 
many of the best Roman citizens fell by it. Cicero was 
rre in the P. agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, and 
,epidus. 

Prose, ( prz.) [From L. prosa.] ( PA) That language 
of composition which is most natural to men; in dis 
tinction from pia or terse. — ( Eccl.) In the service 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the Mass in 
Latin verse. 

Prosecution, ( prósc-ku'shiin.) (From L. prosecutus, 
pursued.] (L«w.) The institution and carrying on of 
a suit in a court of law or equity; or the process of 
bringing formal charges against an offender before a 
legal tribunal, and pursuing them to final judgment. 
The person who institutes a criminal suit is known (if 
a male) as the prosecutor ; if a female, the prosecutriz, 

Prosely te, ( prós'e-lit.) [From Gr. proselytos, literally, 
one who has arrived at a place.) (Eccl.) A new convert 
to some religion, system, or party. Thus a pagan con- 
verted to Christianity is a proselyte; and, although the 
word primarily refers to converts to some religious 
creed, we speak familiarly of proselytes to philosophical 
theories, 

Proserpine, Mie eee) (Afyth.) The daughter of 

res, who was carried off by Pluto, whilst gatherin, 
flowers in the field of Enna. When her mother h 
discovered her, it was betrayed by Ascalaphus that she 
had eaten the seed of a pomegranate in the infernal re- 
gions, and therefore could not be restored; but she 
nfterwards spent part of her time in the under world, 
and part in the mper world. 

Prosody, (próso-de.) (Gr. prósodia.] (Gram.) That 
part of grammar which treats of quantity, accent, and 
the laws of versification. 

Prosopopoein, ( próso-po-pe'ah.) [From Gr. prosópon, 
a person, and facere, to make.] (Zet.) A figure in 
which quantities or things inanimate are personified 
and addressed, as if endowed with human form aud 
sentiments. 

Prospectus, (prés-pck’tis.) [L., n view.] Tho outline 
or plan of a literary work, containing the general snb- 
ject or design, with the necessary particulars as to the 
mode of publication. The word 7^ has generally been 
adopted in announcing many undertakings and schemes 
not literary. 

Prossnitz, ( prósnits) a manuf. town of Austria, in 
Moravia, on the Rumza, 12 m. S. W. of Olmutz. Pop 
11,500. 

Prostate Gland, (prés’tdt.) Drader Gr. prostatés, 
standing before.] (Anat) A glandular, cordiform 
body, of the size of a chestnut, situate before the neck 
of the bladder, bebind the symphysis pubis, and sur- 
rounding the first portion of the urethra. Its excretory 
outlets, to the number of 10 or 12, open into the part 
of the urethra that traverses it, and pour into it a 
whitish viscid humor — Liquor prostaticus — intended 
to lubricate the interior of the urethra, and to serve as 
a vehicle for the sperm in its ejaculation, 

Prostration, (prórtra'shün.) (From L. prostratus, 
spread out.) (Med.) Excessive debility, or that state 
of the body in which the nerves and muscular systema 
are deficient in motive power. 

Prostyle, ( pro'stil.) (From Gr. prostylos, literally, in 
front of a column.] (Arch.) A portico in which the 
columns &tand out quite free from tlie wall to which it 
is attached. 

Erotagorim (-tdg'o-rás,) a famous Greek sophist, who 
flourished in the 5th cent. B. C. 

PProteneeze, ( pro-te-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. 
Daphnales, 80 called from presenting great diversity of 
appearance. 

Protector, (pro-tk'tér.) (Eng. His.) A title thrice 
assumed by usurpers of the royal prerogative: viz., by 
Richard, Duke of York, in 1453; by the Duke of Somer- 
set, in 1548; and by Cromwell (q. v.), in 1653. The last 
was nominally succeeded by his son Richard. 

Protest, (pro'Ust.) [From L. profestor, I declare in 
public.] A formal and solemn declaration cf opinion, 

iven in writing, commonly against some act; as the 
formal and recorded dissent of a minority against the 
majority of any public body.—(Com.) A formal declara- 
tion made by a notary public, ut the request of the holder 
of a bill of exchange, on account of the non-payment 
of it, against the drawer and others concerned; and a 
demand of the exchange, charges, damages, and inter- 
est, It is written on a copy of the bill, and notice of it 


Proscription 
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t» given to the indorser, by which he becomes Hable 
for the amount with charges and interest. — ( Mar. 
Law.) A writing attested by a justice of the peace or 
consul, drawn by the master of a vessel, stating the 
circumstances through which his ship has suffered, and 
showing that the damage was not occasioned by his mis- 
couduct or neglect. 

Protestant, (prót'zrtdnt. [From L. protestor.] A 
name first given in Germany to those who adhered to 
the doctrine of Luther, because, in 1529, they protested 
against a decree of the Emperor Charles V. and the 
Diet of Spires, declaring that they appealed to a general 
council. This name was afterwards extended to the 
Calvinists, and is now common to all who belong to 
the reformed churches. The great principles upon 
which all Protestants, however they may differ in other 
respects, agree, are the right of private judgment, and 
the rejection of any infallible head of the Church or 
ultimate authority in Pope or council. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, The.) (Ec!) 
A Christian denomination in the U. States is directly 
descended from the Church of England, which doc- 
trinally claims to be based on the Holy Scriptures, as 
interpreted in the Apostles, and other ancient creeds 
of the Church that hive been universally received, and 
to have kept herself aloof from all the modern systems 
of faith, whether of Calvin, or Luther, or Arminius, leav- 
ing her members free to enjoy their own opinions on 
all points not represented in the Scriptures as necessary 
to the soul’s health, and refusing to be narrowed 
down to any other creed or creeds than those of the 
Apostles and the Primitive Church. She claims also 
to have retained all that is essential to church organi- 
zation in her episcopate, and in her liturgy to have not 
only a wise and judicious compend of doctrine and de- 
votion, but also one of the most effectual of all possible 
conservative safeguards for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. All P. E. churches in the U. States are as- 
sociated in one national body, called the General Con- 
vention, Which meets triennially. This body is com- 
posed of fwo houses — the House of Bishops, including 
the bishops of all the dioceses in the country, and the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. The clergy and 
laity, composing the House of Deputies, meet and de- 
liberate; “but, when required, vote separately, and 
sometimes by dioceses. The P. E. Church has in the 
U. States:(1596) 78 dioceses, 83 bishops, and 636,673 
communicants, 

Proteus, (pro'te-üs.) (Myth.) A sea-god, who was able 
to assume any form he pleased, and had the gift of 
prophecy.—(Zoél.) A gen. of eel-like tailed batrachians, 
peculiar to certain subterranean waters of the Tyrol. 

Prothonotary. (pro-thón'o-ta-re) [From Gr. prétés, 
the first, and notarius, a notary.| Originally, a title 
which arose in the Byzantine empire. In the Church 
of Rome, apostolical prothonotaries are twelve persons 
constituting a college, who receive the last wills of 
cardinals, are employed in the proceedings requisite for 
the canonization of saints, &c. They have precedence 
of the other notaries or secretaries of the Roman chan- 
cery.— (Amer. Law.) The title of a principal clerk in 
some law courts of certain of the U. States. 

Protocol, (pro'to-kól.) [Gr. prótos, first, and kolla, 
glue.) The first draft of a deed, contract, or instrument. 
The word is generally applied to such writings as are 
of a diplomatic character. 

Protomorphie, (-mór'fik.) [From Gr. próte, and 
morphé, form.) (Physiol.) A term which denominates 
that first stage of organized existence which inter- 
venes between the fecundation of the germ and the 
first appearance of the typical or characteristic organi- 
zation of the species. 

Pro'totype, (-tip.) [From Gr. proto-typos, a first ty pe.] 
Same as ARCHETYPE, q. v. 

Protoxide, (pro-tóks'id.) (Chem.) A substance com- 
bined with oxygen in the first degree. 

Protozoa, (pro-to-zo'ah.) = Gr. prótós, the first, 
and zóon, an animal.) (Zodl.) The fifth and last branch 
of the animal gi eee comprising the lowest forms of 
the kingdom. They are almost wholly aquatic, and, 
excepting the Sponges, are mainly exceedingly minute. 
The P. include the three groups Infusoria, See pace 
and Spongide, which have been much divided and sub- 
divided by authors. 

Provengal, (pro-von(gYsdl.) ( Philol.) A corrupted form 
of Latin employed in France during the Middle Ages, 
and much used for poetical purposes. 

Provence, ( pro-vahns',) an old p. of France, now form- 
ing the S.E. depts. of Bouches-du-Rhône, Var, Basses- 
Alpes, and part of Vaucluse. 

Proverb, ( próv'ürb.) (From L. proverbium.] A pithy 
sentence in common use, embodying or applying a 
truth of practical value. A P. has been styled the wis- 
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dom of many, and the wit of one. Every cotintry has 
its proverbs, and among the quaintest are those of 
Spain, of which Sancho Panza made abundant use. — 
In Dramatic Literature, chiefly French, a short piece, im 
which some P. or popular saying is made the founda- 
tion of the plot. — Book oF PROVERBS. (Script) A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, containing & 
great variety of wise maxims, practical truths, and ex- 
cellent rules for the conduct of all classes of men. The 
first twenty-four chapters are attributed to King Solo- 
mon; the five succeeding chapters are a collection of 
several of his proverbs, mude by order of King Hoze- 
kiah; and the last two bear the names of different 
authors. 

Providence, (prév'e-déns,) in Rhode Island, a N. co, 
b. on Massachusetts and Connecticut ; area, 380 sq. m.; 
C. Providence; p. (1880) 197,874.—A fine, handsome and 
important manuf. city, and port of entry, C. of above 
co., and semi-cap. of the State, at the head of tide-water 
in Providence River, Narragansett Bay, 43 m. 8.8.W. of 
Boston. This place, originally settled by Roger Wil- 
liams in 1636, was incorporated as a city in 1649. P. js 
esteemed the second most important commercial place 
in New England. : 

Province, (prév'inz.) [L. provincia.) (Geog. A di- 
vision of a kingdom or state, comprising several cities, 
towns, &c., all under the same government, and usually 
distinguished by the extent either of the civil or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

Provineialism, (-vin'shdl-izm.) [Same derivation.] 
(Philol. A mode of speech, or patois, peculiar to a 
portae or district remote from the mother-country or 

rom the metropolis. 

Provisional, ( pro-vizh'ün-d!.) [From L. provisio, a 
providing.] Adapted to serve a present need or tem- 
porary occasion; as, & isional government. 

Prov .( rl L. it being provided.] (Law.) 

' An article or clause in a statute, deed, or writing, limit- 
ing something that has preceded it, or introducing a 
SUUM. It generally opens with the words Provided 

at 


Provost, (próvóst) [Contracted from L. prepositus, 
placed first.] Generally, one who presides over a com- 
munity or institution ; as, the prorost of a college. — In 
Scotland, the title borne by the chief magistrate of a 
city or royal burgh : — it is equivalent to the English 
ayr The chief magistrates of the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are styled Lord Provost. — Provost-marshal. 
(Mil) An officer appointed to arrest and secure de- 
serters and other offenders against military law, to exe- 
cute the sentences of courts-martial, to regulate dis- 
cipline, &c. 

Prow, ( Brews) L. prora.) The fore-part of a ship, or 
more especially the beak or pointed cut-water of a gal- 
ley, polacre, or xebec. 

Proximate Cause, ( próks'e-mát kawz,) that which 
immediately precedes and produces the effect, as distin- 
guished from the remote or predisposing cause. 

Proxy, (proks’e.) [Corrupted from obs. racy 
L. procuratio, a taking charge of.) One who acts as 
another's deputy or substitute. 

Prudentius, ( én'shüs,) CLEMENS AURELIUS, & 
Latin poet, n. in Spain A. D. 318; D. abt. 410. 

Prud’homme, ( prood'óm.) [Fr., from L. 
homo, & prudent man.] (Fr. Law.) Tribunals composed 
of citizens acting as arbiters, and termed Councils of 
Prud'hommes, are instituted in the principal commer- 
cial cities. They are empowered to dispose finally of 
all differences between manufacturers and their work- 
men, or between master-workmen, companions, and 
apprentices, where the sum in dispute does not exceed 
200 francs; and they may also take cognizance, subject 
to an appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce or Tribunal 
cf First Instance, of similar disputes, whatever their 
amount. 

Prune, ( ) [From L. prunum,a plum.) (Com.) 

"M er wine of tie TPA EFRA 
rane proo-nè » e -heal, a gen. 
of wa; side weeds, O. Labiaceæ, distinguished by a two- 
lip calyx, stamens ascending, style bifid. — (Anat.) 
The pupil of the eye. 

Prunus, (proo'năs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 0. Du- 
praceæ, consisting of trees or shrubs, natives of tem- 
perate regions in both hemispheres. The flowers are in 
umbellike clusters, or sometimes solitary, produced be- 
fore or after the leaves; and the margins of the young 
leaves are rolled inwards. The fruit is covered wit 
mealy bloom or velvet-like down; the stem ekg 
at one or botb ends, and furrowed along the edge. P. 

inosa is the Common Sloe or Black-thorn, a native of 
Europe, found in Pennsylvania in hedge-rows and culti- 
vated grounds. The leaves are produced after the 
flowers, and the branches dark-purple in color, and 
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terminated in a sharp spine. The Apricot, P. Ar- 
meniaca, a native of Asia, much cultivated in 
gardens for its fruit, forms a tree 20 to 80 feet 
Bigh, with a round head, heart-shaped or ovate glossy 
leaves, and sessile flowers, with roundish white petals, 
appearing before the leaves. The fruit is roundish, 
ibescent, orange or brownish-orange, with a more or 
ess deep orange-colored flesh; the kernel in some is 
bitter, as in the well-known variety called Moor-park ; 
in others, like the Breda, it is as sweet as a nut. The 
cultivated Plum-tree, P. domestica, a native of Asia 
Minor, grows to the height of 18 to 12 feet, ite white 
flowers appearing before the leaves. The fruit is round, 
oblong or obovate, fleshy, glabrous, and covered with 
a glaucous bloom; the stone compressed, acute at both 
ends, There are many varieties in cultivation. A few 
of the finest for dessert are the Green Gage, e Gage 
or Reine Claude Violette, Jefferson, Kirke's, Royal Hative, 
Washington, and Obe's Golden . Many others, how- 
ever, possess great excellence. are employed for 
making preserves, und others dried form the Prunes of 
the shops. The Prunes which come from Brignoles, in 
the south of France, are prepared from a variety called 
the Perdrigon. The neighborhood of Tours is cele- 
brated for the quantity of Prunes which it furnishes. 

Pruning, ( proon'ing.) (From O. Eng. proigne.] ( Hort.) 
The lopping of the superfluous branches of trees, either 
te improve their appearance, or to cause them to yield 
better fruit or flowers. 

Prurigo, (proo-ri'go.) »] (Med.) A cutaneous 
disease, in which tbere is itching, and an eruption of 
small pimples. The term is applied to irritation caused 
iu various parts of the body from vermin, worms, &c. 

Prussia, ( priish’ah,) a kingdom of Europe, and the 
principal state of the German empire, lies bet. the 49th 
and 56th parallels of N. Lat., and 6th and 23d deg. of E. 
Lon., and is b. on the N. by the Baltic Sea and Denmark, 
E. by Russia and Poland, 8. by the Austrian dominions, 
and the states of S. Germany, S.W by France, nnd W. 
by Belgium and Holland. Total area, 135,806 Eng. 8q. 
m., exclusive of the newly annexed p. of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Prior to the war of 1866 7", was divided into 10 

rovs., with an area of 107,183 sq. m., and a pop. of 
8,401,220. The geographical form of this kingdom is 
very irregular and confused; its N, and central parts 
being iutermixed with several quasi-independent states, 
and in the 8. a portion of its outlying territory (Hoben- 
zollern) is entirely surrounded by Wurtemberg. P. has 
an extensive mediterranean seaboard extending along 
the Baltic from Russia on the E. to Denmark on the 
W. It has, besides, a tract of coastline washed by the 
N. Sea, formed by the Schleswig-Holstein and Hano- 
verian provs. The length of the kingdom, taken from 
E.N.E. to W.8.W., is about 775 m.; maximum breadth 
404 m. The surface is for the most part flat. The prin- 
cipal mountains are those of the Hartz, Brocken, and 
Riesengebirge. The Baltic seaboard is low and sandy, 
and forms a number of bays and inlets such as the 
Gulf of Dantzig, the bays of Swinemunde, Lübeck, and 
Kiel, the Frische Haff, and the Curische Haff. P. pos- 
Bosses a large number of navigable rivers in close 
proximity with each other, viz., the Niemen, Pregel, 
istula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, and the Rhine with its nu- 
merous tributaries, such as the Moselle, Lahn, &c. The 
forests are extensive, occupying an area of nearly 10,000 
sq. m., chiefly consisting of fir. Its minerals consist of 
iron, copper, lead, alum, nitre, zinc, cobalt, sulphur, 
nickel, arsenic, baryta, amber, several varieties of 
precious stones, and, to a small extent, silver, Salt 
from the brine springs of Prussian Saxony is plentiful, 
as is also coal. All metals, salt, amber, and precions 
stones are Crown property. Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing constitute the chief sources of employment 
and wealth of the rural pop. of the entire monarchy. 
The cereals, pease, millet, rapeseed, maize, linseed, flax, 
hemp, tobacco, and hops, are extensively cultivated and 
largely exported. The W. division of P. is noted for 
its excellent fruits und vegetables, and the Rhenish 
pretinca stand preëminent for their wines. In the 
ingdom there are upwards of 100 mineral springs, as 
those of Wiesbaden, Ems, Spa, Pyrmont, &c. The chief 
cities and towns are Berlin (the cap.), Breslau, Cologne, 
Königsberg, Dantzig, Strasburg, Frankfort-on -the- 
Main, Magdeburg, Hanover, Aix-la-Chapelle, Muhl- 
house, Mentz, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, &c., &c. The sea- 
rts (besides Dantzig and Kónigsberg) include Memel, 
winemunde, Stettin, Lübeck, Altona, and Cuxhaven. 
That of Kiel is rapidly becoming transformed ínto the 
principal naval station and arsenal of the German em- 
pire. Prussian manufs. consist mainly of silk, woollen, 
cotton, and linen fabrics ; arma, shawls, carpets, leather, 
ttery, glass, tobacco, and metallic wares. The brew- 
of beer is a business carried on extensively. The 
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leading exports comprise linens, woollens, hardware, 

Era EE KO timber, pitch, linseed, tobacco, min 

eral waters; to these may be added horses, horned cat- 

tle, salted and dried meats, &c., and from the Rhenish 
provs., wine. The constitution and govt. are elsewhere 
treated of in the art. GERMANY .v.. Education is 
compulsory, and its higher branches are provided for 
at the universities of lin, Bonn, B Königs- 
berg, Halle, and Greifswalde. According to the budget 
estimates for 1871, the revenue was stated at 172,018,937 
thalers ($126,230,824); balanced by expenditures. The 
interest-bearing public debt stood at 425,921,274, and 
the non-interest-bearing at 20,937,391, total 446,861,665 
thalers ($326,209,015). Prussian finance is at present, 
owing to her economical manner of going to war, in an 
abnormal condition. It is probable that ali the na- 
tional debt will be expu: , and a considerable sum 
reserved for future contingencies. Of the railroads, 6 
belong to the state, 7 others are under govt. control, 
being partly constructed by the state, and the rest, abt. 
two-thirds of the whole, belong to private companies ; 
the total length of them extends to 3,925 m. of single, 
and 1 m. of double lines, constructed at a cost of 
$83,471,120. The naval, military, and shipping statistics 
connected with P. will be found in this work under the 
head of Germany, q. v. The Prussian monarchy has its 
cradle in the castle of Zollern, or Hohenzollern, in 8.W. 
Germany, the counts of which lace, descending from 
one Thassilo, one of the quae of Chari , be- 
came princes of the empire in 1273, and electors of 
Brandenburg in 1417. In 1511, a younger son of the 
line, Albert, was elected by the Teutonic Knights their 
Grand-Master, and invested with the govt. of their prov. 
of Prussia in N.E. Europe. Ile, presently, assumed the 
dignity of hereditary prince, and at his death bequeathed 
his possessions to the elder branch of his family, the 
Brandenburg electors. Frederick 1., son of F rick 
William, the “Great Elector,” crowned himself King 
of Prussia, at Kinigsberg, 1701, and added Pomerania 
to his dominions. The military genius of his successor 
Frederick the Great acquired Silesia during the first 
half of the 18th cent. and in the latter half, P. shared 
in the partition of Poland. Later the kingdom became 
still further er] es by the annexation of several minor 
states of Central Germany, and after the peace of 1815, 
had grown to the status of a second-rate European 
power. In 1864 P. obtained, by a successful war with 
enmark, the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and, twa 
years later, after a brilliant campaign of three weeks 
against Austria, became the dominant power in Ger- 
many, absorbed Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and the for- 
mer free city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and placed 
Saxony and the other N. German States on terms of 
vassalage to her. The events which, later, have raised 
P. to the front rank among the states of Europe are 
bricfly treated of under the head of GERMANY, q. v. Pop. 

24,742,404, 

Prussian Blue. (Chem.) A valuable pigment pre- 
pared by adding a solution of ferro-cyanide of potas- 
sium to excess of a per-salt of iron; it is an insoluble 
dark blue precipitate which has a coppery lustre when 
in lumps. On the large scale, it is frequently prepared 
by processes which yield an impure product of an in- 
ferior color. Form. Fe,Fcyg. 

Prus'sía Proper, a prov. of the kingdom of Prussia, 
constituting its N.E. portion, and b. E. and S. by Rus- 
sia and Poland. It is divided into Kast and West Prus- 
sia, of which the respective caps. are Kinigeberg and 
Dantzig. Surface, generally level, with a soil of medium 
Sup Pop. 3,090,960. 

Prus‘sie Acid. (Ciem.) See HYDROCYANIC ACID, 

Pruth, ( proch,) à river of S.E. Europe, and tributary 
to the Danube, rising in Galicia, and, after forming the 
boundary line bet. Russia and Moldavia, emptying into 
the Danube abt. 12 m. below Galatz, after à course 
of abt. 500 m. The crossing of this river by the Rus- 
sian armies in 1853, led to the Crimean war, 2 

Prytaneum, ( prit-a-netim.) [From Gr. prytaneion, 
from prytanis, a president.] (Gr. Ant.) The senate- 
house in Athens, where the council of the prytaneis, or 
committee of fifty, assembled, and where those who had 
rendered any signal service to the commonwealth were 
maintained at the public expense. At Athens this was 
among the highest honors which could be conferred on 
any one, 

Pryt'amy. The period of office of the prytanes. 

Przemysl, (zhém'izi) a manufacturing town of Aus- 

tris, in Galicia, on the San, 51 m. W. of Lemberg. Pop. 


10,000, 

Psalm, (sahm.) (From Gr. ma, from psallo, I play a 
stringed instrument.] A divíne song or hymn. e 
term is chiefly appropriated to the hundred and fifty 
Pralms of Scripture, a canonical book of the Old Testa 
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ment. The Psalms were called by the Jews Thehillim 
(praises), and were divided by them into five books, 
ending respectively with the 40th, 71st, 88th, 105th, and 
last. Most of them bave a particular title, signifying 
either the name of the author, the person who was to set 
it to music or sing it, theinstrument that was to be used, 
or the subject and occasion of it. Some have imagined 
that David was the sole author of the Book of Psalms; 
but the titles of many of them prove the contrary. Some 
of the psalms were apparently written by Solomon ; & 
few belong to the reigns of the kings immedintely suc- 
ceeding him; and several to the mournful days of the 
Babylonish captivity, and of the return, e ially 
those headed “ For the sons of Korah,” most of which 
are probably by the same author. Finally,a few belong 
to the age of the Maccabees. 

Psalmody, (sahn'o-de.) [From psalmos, a stringed 
instrument, and ódé, a song.) (Mus.) Literally, a term 
applied to the metrical versions of the Psalms; in a 
more extended signification, it denotes the practice of 
setting and singing hymns or psalms to sacred music. 

Pseudo, (si’do.) [From Gr. és, false.) False; 
spurious; unreal: — a prefix used in the composition 
of numerous words ; as, pseudo-martyr, i. e., a pretended 
martyr. 

Pseudo-metallic, (-me-tàllik.) (Min.) A term ap- 
plied to those minerals which appear lustrous only 
when held to the light. 

Pseudomorphous, (-mór/füs.) [From Gr. 
and morphé, appearance.] (Min.) Describing a mineral 
which owes its form to some extraneous cause, not to 


crystallization. 
Pseudonym, yr vw t [From Gr. pseudonymous, 
lse or imaginary name as- 


falsely named.] (Lit) A 
sumed by an author. 

Pseudoscope, (só'do-skóp.) (From Gr. pseudés, false, 
and skopeo, I view.] A name given to the stereo- 
scope when employed to produce “conversions of re- 


lief." Tne- psendosoope consists of two reflecting 
prisms, placed in a frame with adjustments, so that, 


when applied to the eyes, each eye may separately see 
the reflected image of the projection which usually 
falls on that eye. The instrument being directed to an 
object, and adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
its proper size and at its usual distance, the distance of 
all other objects are inverted, all nearer objects appear- 
ing more distant, and all more distant objects nearer; 
and it constitutes the conversion of relief. 
Psidium, (sid'e-iáàm.) (Bot.) An extensive genus of 
plants, O. Myrtaceæ, consisting of tropical American 
trees with opposite, entire, feather-veined leaves, and 
large white flowers,and 
producing fleshy ber- 
ries crowned with the 
remains of the calyx- 
lobes, and containin 
numerous small, hard, 
kidney -shaped seeds 
nesting in pulp. P. 
guaiava and P. cattley- 
anum (Fig. 542) are 
small trees, 18 to 20 ft. 
high, producing the 
well-known Guava 
fruits of tropical coun- 
tries. The last-named 
species, a native of Bra- 
zil, is readily distin- 
ished from common 
3uavas by its deep clar- 
et-colored, pitted rind, Fig. 04g.-PBIDIUM CATTLEYANUM. 
filled with a juicy pale 
flesh of a very agreeable acid-sweet flavor. 
Psilomelane, (selom'e-làn.) ( Min.) See MANGANESE. 
Psittacid:æ, (sit-ta’se-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of scanso- 
rial birds of which the Parrot is the type. They are 
characterized by their short, hard beaks, which are 
generally highly arched, and surrounded at the base 
by a naked skin, in which are the orifices of the nos- 
trils. They are natives of tropical and the warmer 
temperate regions; and they subsist for the most part 
upon fruits, seeds, honey, &c. Parrots, Macaws, Cock- 
atoos, &c., are included in this numerous family. The 
Cockatoos are distinguished from the true Parrots and 
all others by a crest, or tuft of elegant feathers, on the 
head, which they can raise or depress at pleasure. They 
are in general natives of Australia and the Indian 
islands, inhabiting the woods, and feeding upon seeds 
and fruits. They make their nests in decayed trees, and 
if taken at an early age are easily tamed. See Conurvs. 
Pskov, ( pskóv,) or Psgorr, a city of Russia in Europe, 
C. of agere of same name, on the Velikeia, 160 m. sW. 
of Bt. Petersburg. Pop. 10,000. 
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Psyche, (sike) (Myth.) The bride of Cupid tn the 
beautiful allegory of Apuleius, and the personification 
of the human soul, 

Psychic Force, (si'kik.) [From Gr. psyché, the soul.) 
The name given in 1871 by Dr. Willíam Crookes, the 
editor of the London Chemist and of the London 
Quarterly Journal of Science, to a new force, which, 
according to him, is associated, in some manner not 
yet explained, with the human organization, and by 
which force inereased weight is capable of being im- 
parted to solid bodies without Physical contact, 

Psychology, (si-kdl/oje.) (From Gr. psyché, and 
logos, doctrine.) (Philos.) The science of the soul or 
spiritual principle in man. 1t deals with the laws and 
relations of the various changes and phenomena which 
take place in the mind during the intellectual opera’ 
tions, and traces the causes of these phenomena, in 
order to discover the nature of the mind and its rela- 
tions to the universe. 

Psyehrometry, (-króm'e-tre.) [From Gr. psychos, 
cold, and metron, measure.] Same as HYGROMETRY, q. v. 

Ptarmigan, ((dr'me-gàu.) (Zodl.) See TETRAONIDÆ. 

Ptelia, (&'li-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of North American 
shrubs or small trees, O. Yanthorylacex. The Shrubby 
Trefoil, P. trifoliata, is frequently grown in shrubberies. 
Its leaves are of a rich green color, with three unequal 
leaflets. In autumn these leaves assume a fine yellow 
tinge. The flowers are greenish, arranged in corymbs 
less conspicuous than the curious winged fruits which 
ripen in October. In Canada the young green shoots 
are used as an anthelmintic in the form of infusion. 
The fruits are bitter and aromatic, and have been used 
as a substitute for hops. 

Peace re ee, CIEN Fat) A genus of leguminous 
plants, O. , almost confined within the tropics. 
Gum Kino is obtained from trees of this genus; in 
India from P. mareupium, and in Africa from P. erina- 
ceus. Both these species are large trees, affording valu- 
able hard timber. Kino is obtained by making a V- 
shaped incision in the bark, from which the juice ex- 
udes and hardens into a brittle mass, easily broken 
into little angular shining fragments of a bright 
ruby color. It is highly astringent, and is used medi- 
cinally in diarrhea, &c., and in India for dyeing and 
tanning. Another species, P. santalinus, yields the 
deep-red dyewood known as Red Sanders, large quan- 
tities of which are annually exported from India. 

Pterodactyl, (-ddktil.) [From Gr. pteron, and dak- 
tylos, a digit.) (Pal.) A gen. of extinct reptilia whose 
remains have been found in the oülitic or secondary 
strata. They were flying lizards, the bones of the 
fore-legs being much elongated, and connected by a 
membrane with the hind-legs, as in the bats. 

Pteromys, (tr'o-mis.) (Zool) The Flying Squirrels, 
a gen. of rodent animals, 
fam. Sciuride, of which 
4 North American species 
have been described. They 
are characterized (Figure 
543) by a mene furred 
membrane extending lat- 
erally from the sides be- 
tween the fore and hind 
feet, by means of which 
the animal is enabled to " 
glide from ane ee to an- Fg. 643 à 
other, suppo as by a Fig. . — FLYING SQUIRREL, 
parachute. There are - (P. volucella.) 
long, bony appendages to 
the feet, which support a part of this lateral membrane, 

Pteropoda, (te-róp'o-dah.) [From Gr. pteron, a wing, 
and poda, feet.) (Zodl.) An O. of Mollusks, which in- 
habit the open sea. They are particularly distinguished 
by the possession of a pair of fin-like organs, or wings, 
consisting of a natatory expansion of the mantle or 
each side of the neck, by the aid of which they are 
rapidly propelled through the water. 

Ptisan, (tzdn,) or Trsanz. [From Gr. ptisane, shelled 
barley.] (Med.) Originally, a decoction of barley; 
among the moderns an aqueous medicine, containing 
little medicinal agent, if any. 

Ptolemaic ((o-e-ma'ik) System. (Ast) See As- 
TRONOMY. " (ni Geog) Boo AE 

Ptolema'is. ne. , e . 

Ptolemy, (/l'e-me.) [L. Ptolemzeus.] The dynastic 
name oni kings of Egypt, who reigned from to 43 
B.0. The most famous were P. Soter, who reigned from 
323 to 285 m.c. He had been a general of Alexander 
the Great, and was appointed to the command in Egypt 
after his death; the sovereignty of which he assumed, 
and was able to maintain, and hand down to his son P 
Philadelphus, who reigned from 286 to 247 B. c., a prince 
who still further consolidated the kingdom, nof only 
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by the successful conduct of its external relations, but 
by the prudent management of its internal affairs. 
P. Euergetes, from 247 to 222 B. 0., aspired to extend his 
territories, but he lost again most of the provinces he 
wrested from the kings of Syria. P. Epiphanes from 
205 to 181 B. c., in whose reign the Romans first actively 
engaged in the affai* of Egypt. After his time the 
kingdom sank under the weakness and vices of its rulers, 
and was finally annexed to the Roman empire. 
Ptolemy Clau’dius, a famous Greek astronomer 
and geographer, B. in Alexandria, flourished (it is sup- 
posed) bet. 125-160 a.p. He compiled the Almagest, 
(see ASTRONOMY,) and founded an astronomical system. 
Ptomaine. An alkaloid usually resulting from de- 
composing or putrifying anima! matter; a poisonous 
roduct of disease germs to which the disease may be 


iue. 

Ptosis, (tosis) [From Gr. pipto, to fall.) (Med) A 
dropping or falling of the upper eyelid, which arises 
from palsy of the third or motor oculi nerve. It may 
arise either from debility, in which case it may be re- 
moved by tonics; or from congestion of the brain, when 
it is usually‘accompanied with giddiness, headache, &c., 
and should be treated by bleeding, pu ives, and low 
diet; or from organic disease of the brain, in which 
case remedies are of little use. 

Puberty, (pü'bür-te) [L. pubertas, from pubescere, to 
begin to have hair on the chin and sexual organs.| The 
period of life at which young people of both sexes are 
nubile. According to the Civil Law, P. occurs at 12 
yenrs in females, and 14 in males. The period varies 
somewhat in different climates, and in different indi- 
viduals of the same climate. 

Publican, (püb'le-kàn.) [From L. icus, contracted 
from populicus.] (Rom. Hist.) A er of the taxes 
and public revenues. The inferior members of this 
class were looked upon as oppressors, and were conse- 
quently regarded by the Jews and other tributary na- 
tions with no small degree of opprobrium. Thus, in the 
New Testament,we find them classed along with sinners. 

Publicist, ( püb'le-sist.) [From L. publicus, pertaining 
to the state.) A writer on, or expounder of, the laws 
of nations. 

Publicola, (püb-le-ko'lah) VALERIUS PUnLIUS, sur- 
named PusLiCoLA, “the People's friend," a Roman ju- 
rist and pro-consul with Brutus, 509-507 B. c. He fought 
against Porsena, and, as is supposed, perished in the bat- 
tle of Lake Regillus, 496. He gaveto the Romans those 
laws which protected the liberties of the common peo- 
ple — whence his surname. 

Pucelle, (La.) (Fr. Hist.) See Joan or Arc. 

Pudding, (püd'ding. (Cookery.) A species of food 
of a soft or moderately bard consistence, variously 
made, but usually a compound of flour or meal of maize, 
with milk and eggs, sometimes enriched with raisins. 
P. of all kinds constitute an important part of the food 
in this country; but the pl ing is nowhere so 
extensively used as in Great Britain. It is the glory 
of an English dinner-table, and regarded as an essential 
on all festive occasions. 

Puddle Rolls, ( püd'd.) (Metall) A pair of large 
henvy rollers, with grooved surfaces, for flattening iron 
into bars. 

Puddling, (püd'dling) (Metall) A process in the 
manufacture of iron effected by stirring the melted 
metal with an iron rod in order to bring it into contact 
with the air and free it from carbon. — (Civ. Engin.) 
The process by which the walls of wells, canals, &c., are 
made impervious to water by being lined with clay or 
stiff loam. 

Puebla, (La,) ( poo-à'blah,) [Sp., “The City,"] a S.E. 
State of Mexico, bet. N. Lat. 16° 20-209 15’, and W. Lon. 
979-9099 15’. Area, 12,042 sq. m. Surface elevated ; soil 
fertile. C. La Puebla. Pop. 697,788.— L4 PUEBLA, a 
city, C. of above State, 76 m. E.S.E. of thecity of Mexico. 
It was taken by the French in 1863, after a long siege. 


Pop. 75,500. 

Pueblo, ( pwal’lo,) in Colorado, a B.E. central co.; area, 
1,400 aq. m.; C. Pueblo. 

Puebl Indians, certain tribes of semi-civilizeð 
aborigines found in the W. parts of New Mexico, who 
derive their name from dwelling in pueblos (villages). 
Their comparatively civilized state dates prior to the 
Spanish colonization of America, and they retain their 
own distinct language and customs. Zuni is their pp. 
village, and they are estim. to number abt. 20,060, 

Puerperal Fever, ( pu-ür'por-al.) [From 
rus, pertaining to childbirth.] Meds A feve” attended 
by peritoneal inflammation, which comes on about the 
third day after delivery. It is a dangerous disease, is 
most common in the autumn, and seeme infectious. It 
sometimes assumes a typhoid character. 

Paerto Cabello, / 200-irto kah-bil’yo,) a seaport of 
Yenesuela, 20 m. N.W. of Valencia . 1,500. 
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Puerto de Nantá Maria, (da sdn'iah mah-re'aA! 
Sp. “Holy Mary's port."] A seaport of Spain, p. Ca 
iz, at the mouth of the Guadalete, 6 miles N.E. of the 

city of Cadiz. Pop. 18,000. 

Puerto Principe. ( preen-s'pa,) a city of the island 

of Cuba, 36 miles S.8.W. of Las Nuevitas, its port. Pop. 

(Bot.) See LYCOPERDIUM. 


Puit-ball, ( 
A üf.) 
Puff'er. me .) See GyMNopoNTID&. 


Puffin, ( pif'fin.) bres! See ALcID£. 
Puget, PIERRE, ( poo-zha',) a celebrated French sculptor 


and architect, B. at Marseille, 1612; p. 1694. 

Puget Sound. (pi/j?t)in Washington Ter., a large 
inlet of the Pacific, extending from the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca (with which it connects by Admiralty Inlet) to 

RS urson a g ) [From Prov 
ugg . ging. . Ger. puken, to 
Stt] Piae) The tat of mixed lime and hair, or 
chopped straw, laid uf! a the sound boarding, so as to 
prevent the transmisa/i of sound between two stories 

Pa, A j [ 

gilism, (pi'jil/tn. (From L. pugil, a boxer. 
(Calist.) The scien- ot practice of boxing, or tenting 
with the fists. Inrebcols and by amateurs, it is prac- 
tised with thick ;edded gloves on the hands; in the 
prize-ring, with the uuked, fists. With the ancients, P. 
was considered vr, sential part in the education of 
youth, and forme purt of the course of training prac- 
tised in their rjj r;rasia; it was valued as a means of 
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After the famous group at Florence, attributed to the Greek 
! sculptor Cephissodotes.) 


strengthening the body and banishing fear; but it was 
practised in public rather with a view to the exhibition 
of the power of endurance than for mere skilful self- 
defence. 

PuleskA, ( pu-lds’ke,) Casimir, Count, a Polish general, 
p. 1147, after distinguishing himself in arms against the 
Rusaians, emigrated and entered the military service 
of the U. States in 1777, where he obtained a cavalry 
command with the rank of a bri er-gen. In 1779 
he raised a partisan corps under the name of Pulaskie 
Mt ers and fell at the siege of Bavannah in 1779. 

Pulaski, in Arkansas, a central county; area, 1,208 
square miles; Capital, Little Rock.—In Georgia, a 8, 
central co. ; area, 540 sq. miles; ( apital, Hawkineville. 
— 1n Illinois, a 8. county, bordering on Ohio; area, 180 
eq. miles; Capital, Caledonia.—In /ndiana, a N.W. co.: 
area, 430 square miles; Capital, Winamac.—In Ken- 
tucky, a S.E. co.; area, 650 8q. miles; Capital, Somerset. 
—In Missouri, a 8. central co.; area, 500 square miles; 
Capital, Waynesville.—In Virginia, a S.W. co.; area, 250 
3q. m.; Capital. Newbern. 

¥ulcheria, St.. (piil-ke're-ah,) B. 399 A.D., was a 
daughter of the Emperor Arcadius, and governed the 
Kastern empire in the name of her brother Theodosius 
for a period of 36 years, 414-450, and in the three en- 
suing years reigned individually. D. 453. 

Pulicidze, ( pu-lis'e-dz.) (Zoil.) The Flea fam., O. Dip- 
tera, embracing the fleas, which are wingless flies, with 
hard, compressed bodies, and sucker-like arrangement 
of the mouth - parts, and sarge hind-legs formed for 
leaping. The Common Flea, Pulex irritans, is a trou- 
blesome insect, well known in every quarter of the 
globe for its agility, its caution, and its invincible per- 
tinacity in feasting on the blood of man and various 
animals. Like the major part of the insect race of other 
tribes, the Flea is produced from an egg, in the form 
ofa minute worm or larva, which changes to a chrysalis, 
in order to give birth to the perfect animal. Nothing 
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ean exceed the polished elegance of the shelly armor 
with which the Flea is covered, or the elasticity of its 
surprising leaps. When examined with a microscope 
(Fig. 545), it will be observed to have a small head, large 
eyes, and a roundish body : it has two short hairy anten- 
ne, composed of five joints; and at a small distance 
beneath these is the proboscis, which is strong, sharp- 
pointed, tubular, and placed between a pair of jointed 
guards or sheaths. Its suit of sable armor appears to 
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be neatly jointed, and beset with a multitude of sharp 
spines. Its legs are six in number; the joints of which 
are 80 adapted that it can fold them up one within an- 
other, and in leaping they all spring out with prodi- 
gious force. The Chegre, Chegoe, Chigoe, or Jigger, of 
the West Indies, nearly allied to the true Fleas, is far 
more troublesome than auy of them. 

Pallet, (pZ'Ht.) [From Fr. poulet, a little hen.] A 
young hen of the domestic fowl. 

Pulley, (ple) [From Gr. polos, a pivot.] ( Mech.) One 
of the six mechanical powers, consisting ofa small wheel 
with a grooved edge and turning on an axis. A great 
mechanical advantage is obtained by using a system in 
which the pulleys are separate and have separate strings, 
each string being attached by one extremity to the sup- 
porting beam, passing round one movable pulley, and 
having the other extremity fixed to the pulley immedi- 
ately above it. The power is applied to the cord which 
passes round the upper pulley. Another arrangement 
consists of separate pulleys suspended by separate 
strings, one extremity of each string being attached to 
the weight; but both this and the preceding com- 
bination are of little practical use. In the com- 
mon arrangements all the movable pulleys are 
in one block. The most powerful combination 
is Smeaton’s tackle, in which each block contains 
two rows of five wheels each, and one string 
passes ronnd all, commencing with the centre 
One of the lower block, and finishing with the 
middle wheel of the upper. 

Pulmonaria, (-A0-na're-ah.) ( Bot.) The Lung- 
wort, a gen. of perennial plants, O. Boraginacer. 
P. officinalis formerly held a place in almost 
every garden, under the country name of Jeru- 
salem Sowslip, its purple flowers and spotted 
leaves recommending it to notice; whilst it 
was neld in great esteem for its reputed medic- 
inal qualities in diseases of the lungs, and was 
ence called Lungwort. It is occasionally found 
in woods and thickets. Its former use in dis- 
eases of the lungs was indicated to our forefa- 
thers by the well-defined white spots on the 
leaves. These spots were supposed so far to im- 
itate those of the lungs, as to have been de- 
signed by Nature to point out its uses, espe- 
cially in consumption. 

Pulmonary, (pil'mo-na-re.) [From L. pulmo, 
the langs.] (Med.) Designating that which af- 
fects the lungs; as, a pulmonary disease. 

Pulp, (pzlp.) [From L. puipa, the flesh of fruit. 
(Bot.) The juicy tissue found beneath the rin 
of fruits, &c. 

Pulpit,(pül/pit.) [From L. pulpitum, a planked 
platform.| (Arch.) In churches, an elevated 
stage or platform, fitted with a desk and seat, 
from which the sermon is delivered in divine 
Service, 

Pulse, (püls) [From L. pulsus, a beating. 
(Anat.) A motion of the blood-vessels, produce 
by the alternate dilatation and contraction of 
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difficult to count. Its range in a healthy adult is be- 
tween 60 and 80; but it is extremely capricious, and is 
modified by 
slight men- 
tal affec- 
tions, indi- 
gestion, &c., 
so that the 
peculiarities 
of individu- 
als must be 
carefully 
considered 
before con- 
clusions can 
be drawn 
from it. Cer- 
tain modifi- 
cations of it 
are termed 
hard, soft, 
full, wiry, 
&c. — (Bo t.) 
The seed of 
leguminous 
plants, as 


See FeLip2. 
Pumice- 
Stone, 
ptim’is.) 
From L. pu- 
mes.) (Min.) 
A porous vol- 
canic pro- 
duct, com- 
posed chiefly 
of silica and 





Fig. 546, — PULPIT, (14th century.) 
alumina, with traces of potash, soda, and oxide of 


iron. 
and may probably be Iooked on as stony froth. 


It floats in water, is hardly acted on by the acids, 
It is 


found in almost all volcanic countries ; and is known to 
be produced especially by Mts. Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecl 
during the eruptions of which it is thrown up in grea 








the arteries, arising from the impulse given to 











the blood by the action of the heart. The aver- 
age rate of pulsation in a healthy infant, for the 
year, is from 120 to 108 strokes per minute ; for 
the second year, 108 to 90; for the third from 100 to 80; 
from the seventh to the twelfth about 70. In febrile 
diseases, the P. sometimes reaches to 140, and is then 
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Fig. 547. — SUCTION- AND FOROING-PUMP., 





abundance. It is used for polishing ivory, wood, mar 
ble, metals, glass, &c., as also skins and parchment. 
Pump,(pümp. [Fr.pompe.] (Hydraul.) Pumps ag 


- 
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machines which serve to raise water either by suction, | Pancturation, (pingk-tu-ra'shiin.) [From L. pune 


by pressure, or by both efforts combined ; they are con- 
sequently divided into suction- or M punesJiconpungs, 
and suction- and fercing-pumps. The various parts en- 
tering into te aen pn of se sra ts barrat, os 

iston, the va ý e a cylinder 
or metal or of pu in which is the piston. The latter 
is a metal or wood cylinder wrapped with tow, and 
working with tle friction the whole length of the 
barrel, The valves are discs af metal or er, which 
alternately close the apertures which connect the bar- 
rel with the pipes. The action of the suction- and forcing- 
P. (Fig. 547) depends both on exhaustion and on press- 
ure, At the base of the barrel, where it is connected 
with a tube, A, there is a valve, S, which opens up- 
wards, Another valve, O, iug in the same direc- 
tion, closes the aperture a conduit, which passes 
from a hole, o, near the valve 8 into a vessel, M, which 
is called the air-chamber. From this chamber there is 
another tube, D, up which the water is forced. At each 
raising of the piston B, which is solid, the water rises 
through the tube A into the barrel. When the piston 
sinks, the valve 8 closes, and the water is forced through 
the valve O into the reservoir M, and from thence into 
the tube D. The height to which ít can be raised in 
this tube depends solely on the motive force which 
works the pump. If the tube D were a prolongation 
of the tube Yoo, the flow wonld be intermittent; it 
would take place when the piston descended, and 
would cease as soon as it ascended. But between these 
tubes there Js an interval, which, by means of the air 
in the reservoir M, ensures a continuous flow. The 
water forced into the reservoir M divides into two 
parts, one of which, rising in D, presses on the water 
in the reservoir by its weight, while the other, in virtue 
of this pressure, rises in the reservoir above the lower 
orifice of the tube D, compressing the air above. Con- 
sequently, when the piston ascends, and no longer forces 
the water into M, the air of the reservoir, by the press- 
ure it has received, reacts on the liquid, and ses it 
in the tube D, until the piston again descends, 80 that 
the jet is continuous. 

Pumpkin, ( pim'kin. Li. Bee CUCURBITACER. 

Pumpkin Seed. (Zal) See PERCIDA. 

Pun, (pin.) (From A. 8. punian, to pound.] A play 

n words, the point of which depends on the resem- 
blance between the sound and syllables of two or more 
words, which have different and even contrary meanings. 

Punch, ( pinch.) [Same deriv.] (Metall, dc.) A pointed 
instrument of steel or iron employed in perforating 
circular holes in metal, wood, card-board, &c., whereby 
a piece of the same is stamped out. —[From Sansk. 
panchan, five.] The name given to a fancy beverage, 
originally consisting, as made in India, of 6 ingre- 
dients; viz., arrack, tea, sugar, lime-juice, and water. 
In Western countries, the term is applied to a compound 
of raw spirit (brandy, whiskey, rum, or gin) diluted with 
hot water, sweetened with sugar and flavored with 
lemon-juice: — in this sense, it takes also the name of 
toddy. —[A contraction from Punchinello.] The chief 
character represented in the puppet-show called Punch 
and Judy, the nature of the performance of which is 
sufficiently familiar to every one. 

Puncheon, (pünshün) [Fr. poinçon.) ( Metall.) 
Same as Punca. —( Camb.) measure of liquids, gen- 
erally understood to mean a cask containing some- 
times 84, sometimes 120 gallons. —(Arch.) A stout up- 
right of timber in a frame-work. 

Punching, (pinch'ing.) [From punch.) (Mech.) The 
process of cutting a hole in a piece of malleable metal 

pZ direct pesaro w 
unctate, ( pingk'tát.) rom L, punctum, a nt. 
(Bot.) Describing a leaf when pitted with na 
points, or dotted with real or apparent holes of exceed- 
ingly small size. 

Punctuation, ( pingkt-u-a'shün.) [fro L. m, 
a point.] (Gram.) The discriminating use of certain 
marks adopted to distinguish the clauses of a period ; 
sometimes with reference to the sense, and at others to 
the grammatical construction. Thus, a full point (-) 
closes a perfect sentence; a colon (z) divides parts of a 
sentence separated by semicolons ; a semicolon (3) dis- 
tinguishes the more important members of a sentence, 
as when one is an inference from, qualification, illus- 
tration, or explanation of another; and a comma (,) 
separates parts subordinate to the semicolon. A 
graph, which may include several periods, PA ei 
branch of the subject or argument. A guestion is in- 
dicated by (?); an exclamation by (1); abd it is some- 
times convenient to include a collateral circumstance 
in a parenthesis (). There are other marks not so 
easily defined. The ancicnts were scarcely acquainted 
with punctuation. 


tura, a pricking.) (Surg. A piercing of the skin, 
&c., with needles, to relieve the painfu: diseases arising 
from tension, obstruction, &c. 


Punderpoor uad. ,) a town of India, p. 
Bejapoor, on the eem $9 m. E. of Sattara; N. Lat. 
17° 42’, E. Lon. 75° 26’. . 25,000. 


,000. 

Punie, ( pū'nik.) [From 1, the Carthaginians, on 
account of their descent from the Phænicians.] Hav- 
ing reference to the ancient Carthaginians; as, punic 
faith, i. e bad faith: —the Carthaginians being noto- 
rious for their laxity in making good their promises. — 
Substantively, the language spoken in Carthage, being 
a Phonician dialect, and much the same as the old 
Hebrew. The Punic Wars is the name under which 
are historically known the contests carried on between 
the Romans and Carthaginiaus for more than three 
centuries. The first commenced in 261 n. c., and ended 
in 241; the second occupied the years bet. 218 and 202; 
and the third, which began in 149, ended in the destruo- 
tion of Carthage two years later. 

Punica, (pwne-kah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Myr- 
tacex, containing the only species, P. granatum, a tree 
of abt. 20 feet high, native of N. Africa and W, Asia. 
The peculiarity of its fruit, called Pomegranate (Fig. 
548), resides in its being composed of two whorls of 
carpels, one placed above the other; and its seeds also 
differing from 
the rest of the 
order in hav- 


varieties 
are grown, 
some being 
sweet and vin- 
ous, and others 
acid or of a bit- 
ter astringent 
taste; and the 
color of their pulp is also much redder in some than 
in others. They are generally about the size of the 
fist, and bave a tough leathery rind of a beautiful 
deep golden color unges with red, and are crowned 
with the remains of the calyx-lobes. The rind, espe- 
cially that of the bitter kind, contains a large quantity 
of tannin, and is used for tanning the celebrated mo- 
rocco leather, and also as an astringent medicine; the 
flowers likewise yield a red dye. 

Punishment, (pun port amis? [From L. punto, I pun- 
ish.] (Zaw.) The infliction of pain or personal suffer- 
ing, according to law, for crimes; intended as an ex- 
ample to deter others, and a means of correcting the 
offender. 

Punjab, or Punjaub, (The,) ( piin’jdb,) an exten- 
sive territory of Brit. India, occupying the area con- 
fined by the Sutlej on the E. and the Indus on the W, 
The surface constitutes & plain, with a soil of moderato 
fertility, producing grain, hemp, tobacco, and fruits. 
C. Lahore. The P. was the theatre of Alexander the 
Great's campaigns over Porus; became an independent 
kingdom under Runjeet Singh in 1791; and in 1849 be- 
came a British prov, Pop. 17,693,946. 

Puno, ( poo'no,) a town of Peru, C. of a dept. of same 
name, situated 12,870 feet above the sea, 190 m. E.N.E. 
of Arequipa. Fop. 10,000. 

Punta Arenas, (poon'tah ah-ra'nds)  [Sp., “point 
of sand,"] a seaport of the republic of Costa Rica, on 
the Gulf of Nicoya, 40 m. N.N.W. of San José. Pup, 
19,000. d y 

Punter, (pint'ür. (Games.) One who plays at basšet 
or faro against a keeper of the bank. 

Pupa, (pu'pah,) pl. Puræ. [L.a puppet.] (Zol.) The 
second stage of insect life after the hatching of the 
egg. In those insects in which the metamorphosis is 
complete, the pupa is generally quite inactive, and 
takes no food. It is the case in the doptera, the 
pupa of which is called a chrysalis. It is quite other- 
wise with the pups» of other orders, which are often 
very voracious, and resemble the porfect insect in al- 
most everything but that the wings are wanting. See 

Pil (pep js ; 
" , 'pil.) rom L. a, a little puppet. 
nat.) Th elc in the centro of the iris: 
— so named because it reflects the diminished image of 
the person who looks into it. 

Pu t, (păp'pč.) {From L. pupulus, a little boy.] 
(Pastimes.) A small effigy of a human being, moved by 
wires to perform mecli&nical antics in a mock stage- 
performance called a -ahow. 


Purfinas, ( pu-ranahz.) s[Sansk. old, from be- 
. fore.) (Hind. Ht.) 1 sustniont bocha vatte, 
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Banskrit, originally embracing a collection of sacred 
legends and traditions treating of the origin and history 
of gods and demigods, and of the creation and destruc- 
tion of the world. They were intended to be read pub- 
licly to the people assembled at great festivals. The 
existing P. have been formed out of much older compo- 
sitions, which have been lost. 

Purgation, (pür-ga/shün.) [From L. purgatio, a mak- 
ing clean.] > The act or practice of clearing 
one's self of an alleged crime by denying all culpability 
on oath or aflirmation. 

Purgative, (pirgativ.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) Any 
cathartic medicine exercising n more powerful influ- 
ence on the bowels than does an aperient or simple 
laxative, 

Purgatory, (piir'ga-lo-re.) [From L. purgatorius, 
cleansing.] (Eccl. In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, a state or place after death where the souls 
of the f^ithful are purified from the sins which they are 
freighte with on leaving this life, before they are ad- 
mitted to a state of perfect bliss. It is assumed to dif- 
fer from hell in little except that its pains are not eter- 
nal, and that they may be abridged, or even ended, by 
masses, indulgences, and so forth. 

Purification, (pu-ri-/e-ka/shün.) [From L. purifico, 
I purify.) (Ecl) The act or operation of cleansing 
ceremonially, by removing any pollution or defilement. 
The Mohammedans always employ P, by washing pro- 
vious to devotion, and it was common alse to tho He- 
brews and to heathens, 

Purim, (pu’rim.) [leb., lots.] (Seripl.) Literally, the 
feast of lots: a solemn and movable festival observed 
by the Jews to commemorate the deliverance of their 
race from the machinations of Haman, as narrated in 
the book of Esther. 

Puritan, (pi’re-tin.) eres L. puritas, pure.) ( Eccl. 
Hist.) A term (originally one of reproach) applied to 
dissenters from the Anglicau Church during the close 
of Elizabeth's reign and in those of James I. and 
Charles I. They professed to follow the pure word of 
God, in opposition to all traditions and human institu- 
tions and ceremonies, 

Purneah, (piir’ne-ch,) a city of British India, pres. 
Bengal, ou the Ganges, 250 m. N.W. of Calcutta; N. Lat. 
259 45’, E. Lon. 88° 23’, Pop. 50,000, 

Purparty, Pourparty, pür/pdir-tz.) [From O. Fr. 

partie.) (Law.) A part or section of an estate al- 
fortei by partition to a coparcener. 

Purp!e,(pür/pi.) [From L, purpura.] A color, third 
and last of the secondaries, composed of five parts of 
red, and eight of blue. This color was anciently held 
in so high estimation that it became the symbolic hue 
of sovereignty : — whence tho phrase fo wear the purple, 
The famous FP. of the Tyrians was procured from the 
animal juices of a shell-fish, the Murex trunculus. 

Parple-heart, or PurpLe-woop. See CoPAtFERA, 

Purpura, (pürpu-rah.) [L., purple] (Med) An 
eruption of small purple-colored specks and patches, 
caused by extravasation of blood under the cuticle, 

Purpure, ( piir’pir.) [Same deriv.) (Her.) In armo- 
rial emblazonry, one of the five colors or tinctures, 
compounded of gules and azure, verging upon violet. 
In engraving,i ischaracterized by diagonal from right 
to left. In precious stones it is equivalent to amethyst, 
and to Mercury among planeta. 

Purse, (piirs.) (From Gr. bursa.] A pouch or small 
bag for the conveyance of money about the person; 
hence, analogically, a treasury; as, the public purse. 
In Turkey, the sum of 24 piastres, equivalent to abt. 
$24; in Persia, © sum of 50 tomans, or abt. $121. 

Purser, (părsŭr.) [From purse] (Naut.) On men- 
of-war, and certain mail- or passe!iger--hips, an officer 
whose chief duty is to keep the ship's accounts ; — also 
called paymaster. 

Pnrsliain, (pürzidn.) (Bot) See PoRTULACACER. 

Para, ( pü'roo,) Purus, or Coontvara, a tributary of the 
river Amazons, having its source in Peru, and emptying 
into the main stream in S. Lat. 4°, W. Lon. 619, after au 
estim. course of 500 m. 

Purulent, (pu/ru-l^nt.) [From L. pus, puris.) ( Med.) 
Oonsisting of, or characterized by, the presence of pus 
or morbid matter; as, a purulent sore. 

Pas, ‘pits.) [L.] (Physiol.) The white or yellowish 
matter issuing from a sore, which usually precedes the 
noting? and in such cases is termed healthy or good 
pus. Examined in a microscope, it is found to consist 
o. globuies, and a transparent colorless fluid. Itsspecific 

Tavity is greater than that of water; exposed to heat, 
t evaporates to dryness, but does not coagulate, 

Pusey, EDWARD BocvERIg, ( pw’ze,) an English divine 
and theologian, B. of a noble family in 1800, became 
Reins Professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1828, and in 
his Zyacts for ‘he Times ‘written in conjunction with 
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John Henry Newman, laid the foundation of the 
Ritualistic or J'useyite doctrines which have since ob- 
tained in a section of the Anglican Church, under the 
name of Puscyism. They may be defined as a conrpri» 
mise between Protestantism and R. Catholicism, D. 1882, 

Pustule, (püst' et} [From L. pustula, an aecumu- 
lation of pus.) (Med.) A small blister or cuticular erup» 
tion containing pus. Small-pox and cow-pox afford 
familiar examples. 

Putamen, (pu-ta’mén.) [L.] (Bot) A name of the 
Eudocarp. Sce DRUPER. ` 

Patnam, ISRAEL, ( pü//ndm,) an American patriot and 
Revolutionary general, B. at Salem, Mass., 1718. He 
early served in the frontier war fought against the 
French, and on the outbreak of the Revolution fought 
with distiuguished valor at Bunker Hill, In 1778 he 
was appointed major-gen., and in 1777 commanded the 
army of the N. Y. Highlands, and supervised the ereo» 
tion of the fortifications at West Point, D. 1790. 

Putnam, n Florida, 4 N.E. eo.; area, 840 &q. miles; 
Capital, Pilatka.—In Georgia, a S, central county; area, 
360 square miles; Capital, Eatonton.—In Illinois; a 
N. central connty; Capital, Hemnepin.—In Aediuna, a 
W. central co.; area, 486 sq. miles; Capital. Greencastle. 
—In Missouri, a N. county, bordering on Lowa; area, 290 
square miles; Capital, Unionville.—1n New Fork, a 8:6. 
co ; area, 230 square miles; Capital, Carmel.—In Okio, 
a N.W. co ; area, 480 square miles; Capital, Kalida — 
In the same State. a vill. of Muskingum co. Pop. 2,000. 
In Tennessee, a N E. central co.; area, 500 sq. miles; 
Capital, Monticello.—In West Virginia, a W. county; 
area, 350 sq. m.; Capital, Winfield. ; 

Putorius, (pu-to're-üs.) (Zovl.) The Weasels, a gen. 
of carnivorous animals, fam. Mustelidæ, characterized by 
& very slender body, long tail, and 34 teeth. The Black 
Mink of the U. States, P. nigrescens, is abt. 10 inches long 
to the tail, which is abt. 5 inches. Its color is chestnut- 
brown glossed with black ; tlie tail almost entirely black, 
and the end of the chin white. This species furnishes 
the most valuable of the mink furs. The furs sold 
under the name of American fable are mink. The 
Least Weasel, P. pusillus, from New York to Puget’s 
Sound, is 6 inches long to the tail, which is less than 2 
inches; the color brown above, white beneath. The 
Ferret, P. furor, of Spain and Barbary, is celebrated 
from its being employed to ferret out rabbits from their 
holes, See ERMINE. 


Putrefaction, ( pu-tre-fák'shün.) [From L. putrefacio, 


I make rotten.) The spontaneous decomposition of or- 
ganic substances, accompanied by the evolution of fcetid 
and noxious gases. It is a species of fermentation. Ani- 
mal matter, containing more nitrogen, gives rise to 
more offensive products than vegetable: unless nitrogen 
is present, J’. will either not take place, or it wil pro- 
gress very slowly. Most animal substances generate 
ammonia or ammoniacal compounds: the other results 
of P. are various combinations of hydrogen, particularly 
carbnretted hydrogen, along with complicated and dan- 
gerous compounds, in some of which sulphur and phos- 
phorus are present; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by chlorine. The produc- 
tion of P. requires a number of conditions: it cannot 
take place without a certain temperature, and hence 
does not occur below the freezing-point; it requires 
moisture, and hence is prevented by substances that 
absorb or remove water, which explains the efficacy of 
salt, sugar, alcohol, &c. ; it is prevented also by those — 
such as the tanning principle— which form new com- 
binations with the organic matter; it requires access 
of oxygen, and, therefore, exclusion of the air prevents 
it. Vitality hinders P.: as soon as the body or a part 
of it dies, mortification, that is, P. sets in. e ancient 
Egyptians seem to have been well acquainted with 
many of the means required to prevent Z^, as is proved 
by their mummies remaining perfect for s0 many hun- 
dred years. 

Putrid Fever, ( pü'trid.) [From L. putridus, rotten.] 
( Med.) A name sometimes given to the fever otherwise 
known as TYPHUS, q. v. 


Puttun, 7h',)&a manuf, town of Brit. India, p. 
NUN 2) (Fe. potée. In glazing, à kind of past 
Putt te. 2 .] In glazing, & paste 

or UM made of whiting and linseed-oi! ground to- 


gether into a paste, and used in fastening panes of glass 
to the window-frames, and by painters in stopping 
crevices in boards. Also, a fine cement used by plas- 
terers. It is made altogether of lime, and differa from 
Jine stuff in containing no hair. Putty-powder consists 
of triturated oxideof lead and tin, used in the polishing 
of glass, stone, metals, &c. 

Puy-de-Déme, ( pe-da-dóm,) a S.B. dept. of prt 
consisting of a part of the former p. of Auvergne, a 
b. N. by Allier, and 8, by Haute-Loire and Cantal. Area, 
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8,070 sq.m. Surface mountainous; products, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, and mineral. C. Clermont-Ferrand. 


Puy, (Le,) (la pé’,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. 


oe on the Loire, 65 m. S.W. of Lyons, Jp 
17,000. 
Puzzolana, ( $0-la^na,) or PozzoLAN A. (Min.) A 


volcanic rock, yielding an excellent cement, which re- 
sists moisture, It is found at Puzzuoli. 

Puzzuoli, (poot-soo-o'le,) [anc. Puteoli] a town of S. 
Italy, on a bay of same name, 7 m. 8. W. of Naples. 1t 
is remarkable for the ruins of & partially subinerged 
temple of Jupiter Serapis. In its vicinity are the Sol- 
fatara, Lake Avernus, and the Grotto del Cane. 

FESSA, (pig-ma'le-tin.) (Myth.) A sculptor of 

yprus, at whose prayer Venus gave life to a statue he 
had chiselled, and became enamored of. 

Pygmy, (pig ne.) [From Gr. Pygmaios, from pygmé, a 
measure of length — tlie distance from the elbow to the 
knuckles, about 1314 inches.) An appellation given by 
the ancients to a fabulous race of beings, said by some 
authors to have lived in India, by others in Ethiopia, 
&c., and to have waged perpetual war with the Cranes, 
by whom they were ultimately destroyed. The fable, 
no doubt, had its origin in the stunted growth of par- 
ticular races, on account of a severe climute or great 
privations. The term Pygmy is now restricted to a 
species of ape, the Simia Troglodytes, and to a dwarf. 

Pylades, ( pil/a-deez.) (Heroic Hist.) ‘the cousin and 
Viena of Orestes, who was engaged with him in the 
murder of his mother, the recovery of his sister, &c. 

Pylorus, (pi-lo'rüs.) [From Gr. pylorus, from pylé, an 
entrance, and ouros,a guard.) (AnaL) The right or 
lower orifice of the stomach, which is connected with, 
and, as it were, guards, the entrance into the intestines. 

Pyracids, ( piris-idz) (From Gr. pyr, fire, and Eng. 
acid.] (Chem.) Certain acids generated by that decom- 
posing process which several vegetable ncids undergo 
when subjected to the action of heat. Thus, gallic acid, 
in such circumstances, yields pyrogallic acid; tartaric 
acid, pyrotartaric acid, &c. 

Pyralids, ( pi-rdl'e-de.) vt) The Delta-moth fam., 
comprising lepidopterous insects so called because of 
their triangular form when the wings are closed. The 
best known Am. species are: the Grease-Moth, Aglossa 
pinguinalis, the larva of which lives in fatty sub- 
stances; the Meal-Moth, Pyralis farinalis, the cater- 
pillar of which is found iu old barrels; and the Bee- 
Moth, Galleria cereana, By day bee-moths remain quiet 
about the bee-houses, but at night they hover around 
the hives, into which they enter and lay their eggs; or, 
not succeeding in this, they deposit their eggs upon 
the outside, There are two broods in a year. The 
larvm feed upon wax; they enter the hive as soon as 
they are hatched, and work their way in all directions 
through the waxen cells, and thus destroy them. Dur- 
ing the day they remain concealed in silken tubes, 
which they begin to make for themselves as soon as 
hatched. They enlarge these tubes as they increase in 
size, and cover them with a coating of wax as a defence 
agaiust the stings of the bees, and thus they are able to 
go on with their work of destruction with impunity. 

Pyramid, (pira-nid.) [From Gr. pyramis.] (Geom.) 
A solid body erected on à triangular, square, or poly- 
gonal base, and terminating at its upper extremity in 
a point termed the apex. Its lateral surface consists 
of three or more plane triangles. —( Archæol.) Certain 
structures of masonry or brickwork erected by the an- 
cients after the manner of the geometrical form above 
defined. The true extraction of the term is buried in 
profound obscurity. The most celebrated monuments 
of the kind extant are the P. of Egypt, 40 in number, 
and distributed over a wide tract of country, having 
Memphis for its ceutre, The largest of them is that 
known as the Great Pyramid, said by Herodotns to have 
been built by Cheops. It is 480 ft. in height, that is, 
48 ft. higher than the cross of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, and 136 ft. higher than that of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don. It covers more than 13 acres of ground, and, if 
solid, would contain more than 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of stone, or, in other words, six times as much as what 
is contained in Delaware breakwater. It is said that 
in its building 100,000 men were employed for 20 years. 
These structures were, it is believed, raised as mauso- 


leums for the Egyptian kings. Similar mounds of | JP: 


masonry, but on a smaller scale, are found in Mexico 
under the name of Teocalis, and in Hindostan and Java. 
r'amid Lake, in Nevada, a large expanse of water 
Roop co., covering an area of 420 sq. m., in the midst 
of which rises a pyramidal rocky island, 600 feet in 
height, — whence its name. 
Pyramidoid, (perem i dog) [From Gr. pyramis, and 
eidos, shape.) (Geom.) A solid figure formed by the 
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rotation of a semi-parabola about one of its ordinates. 
— it is otherwise known as a parabolic spindle. 
Freue (pir'a-müs) (Myth.) The lover of the 
eautiful girl Thisbe in the old story, who killed him- 
self, fearing that she had perished. 

Pyrenees, (‘The,) (pir’u-necz,) a great mountain- 
chain of S.W. Europe, constituting a natural barrier 
luudwise bet. France and the Iberian peninsula, ex- 
tending direct from the Bay of Biscay as far as the 
Mediterranean, a distance of 270 m.; its width is found 
to vary from 50 to 100 m. It throws out numerous 
spurs and ramifications, iuclosing fertile glens and val- 
leys, and its Spanish side presents a succession of 
chasmal and precipitous fronts. The P. is intersected 
by numerous passes, all of them at an elevation of from 
1,000 to over 8,000 ft. above sea-level. Mt. Perdu, the 
highest summit, has an altitude of 10,994 ft.; and the 
chain generally preserves a mean of abt. 8,000 ft. The 2. 
has numerous glaciers, and on its N. slope gives source 
to the Adour and Garonne rivers, and on the S. to sev- 
eral nflluents of the Ebro. 

Pyrénées Orientales, E Eastern Pyrenees,| a 
southern dep. of France, b. E. by the Mediterranean, 
and S. and W. by the Pyrenees Mts. Area, 1,583 sq. m. 
Wines are the chief product. C. Perpignan. Pop. 189,490, 

Pyrenite, ( pir'en-it.) (Min.) See Santer, 

Pyrheliom'eter. Same as ACTINOMETER, Q. v. 

Pyriform.(pir'cfórm) [From L. pyrum, and forma, 
üppearance.] Presenting tlie form of a pear. 

Pyrites, ( pe-ri'teez.) (Gr., from pyr, fire.) (Min) A 
name used to denote several metallic sulphides. Thus 
there are magnetic P., tin P., iron P., copper 1^, arsenicel 
P., or mispickel, &c. Sce IRON PYRITES, 

Pyro, (piro.) [From Gr. pyr, fire.) (Chem.) A term 
used as a prefix to any substance the form or composi- 
tion of which has undergone modification or transfor- 
mation by the action of heat; as, pyro-gallic acid. 

Pyro-electric'ity. A nume given to electricity pro- 

uced by heating or cooling certain crystals, a8 tour- 
maline. The subject, though it has attracted much at- 
tention, still remains very obscure. 

Pyrogallic Acid, (-jyil'lik.) (Chen.) A substanco 
obtained uuder the form of brilliant plates by tlie ac- 
tion of heat upon gallic acid. It is freely soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is more properly called 
ryrogalline, for it is doubtful whether it is really an acid 
substance. It is extensively prepared for ure in pho- 
tography, in which art its great tendency to absorb ux y- 
gen is called into play, rendering it capable of decom- 
posing the salts of silver with immediate separation of 
the metal. Form. C19H ;Og. 

Py rolacer, ( pi-ro-la’se-e.) (Bot.) The Wintergreens, 
an O. of plants, all. Erical^s, consisting of herbs with 
simple leaves, and racemose or solitary flowers. They 
are natives of temperate climates, 

Pyroligneous Acid, (-lig’ne-is.) [Erom Qr. pyr, 
and L. lignum, wood.) (Chem.) Au acid obtained from 
beech and other woods by destructive distillation. It 
is liquid, resembling in color white wiue, of a strongly 
acetic and slightly astringent taste; is an antiseptic, 
and serves instead of wood smoke, of which it is the 
most active constituent, for preserving animal sub- 
stances. It is an impure kind of acctic acid or vinegar. 
Form. C4101404- 

Pyrology. ( pi-rl'o-je.) [From Gr. pyr, and logos. dis- 
course.] A doctrinal treatise or dissertation upon the 
natural history and effects of heat. 

Pyrometer, ( pe-róm'c-tir.) | From Gr. pyr, fire, and 
metron, à measure.) (Phys.) An instrument for meas- 
uring high temperatures, or degrees of heat above those 
jodicated by the mercurial thermometer, Wedgewood'g 
P. consists of porcelain, and is founded on the principle 
that clay progressively contracts in its dimensions in 
proportion as it is exposed to higher degrees of hent. 
But its indications cannot be depended on, since they 
are due not only to the temperature to be tested. but 
to that at which the porcelain was originaliy baked. 
If made at a very high temperature, all the water will 
be driven off, and it will contract no further, whatever 
the heat to which it may be subsequently exposed, 
Other kinds of P. have been used, but one of unques 
tionable excellence has not yet been invented. 

Pyromorphite, ( pi-roamór;/ it.) (Chem.) See Leap. 

Pyrope, (pir'o-pe) (Min) See GARNET. 

roscope, ( pir'o-skop.) [From Gr. pyr, and skopes, 

observe.| (Phys) A kind of differential thermome- 
ter, used for measuring the intensity of heat radiating 
from a fire. 

Pyrotechny. ( pir'o-ték-ne,) or PYRoTECB'NICS. m 

r. pyr, fire, and techné, an art; pyr, fire, and techniios 
artistic.) The art of constructing fireworks intended 
to be let off on the ground, in the sir, or under water, 
The materials principally employed consist of nitre 
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sulphur, and charcoal; with the addition of substances 
to produce color, &c. Iron filings give bright red and 
white sparks. Copper filings impart a greenish tint to 
the flame; zinc, a fine blue; sulphuret of antimony, a 
less greenish blue, and much smoke amber, colophony, 
or common salt, a yellow. Lamp-black with gunpow- 
der gives a red, but with nitre in excess, a pink color; 
and is used also to produce golden showers. Yellow 
sand, or glistening mica, communicate to fireworks a 
golden radiation ; Verdigris sulphate of copper, and sal- 
ammoniac, each a shade of green. Camphor gives a 
very white flame, and an aromatic odor. Some other 
substances are used to mask a bad smell. Lycopodium 
seed gives a rose-color and apleaca flame; it is used in 
theatres to represent lightning, &c. 
Pyroxene, (pir’dks-én.) (Min. Same as AUGITE, q. v. 
Pgroxylino, ( per e-lin,) or GuN-coTton. [From 
r. pyr, fire, and zylon, wood.] (Chem.) Starch, the 
sugars, and cellulose, when acted on by the strongest 
nitric acid, furnish compounds which are remarkable 
for their explosive character, and are formed by the 
substitution of nitric peroxide (N04) for a portion of 
the hydrogen. By far the most important of these is 
pyroziline, which is produced by the action of nitric 
acid upon the different forms of woody fibre, including 
wood, cotton, and paper. This compound, which is 
properly a trinitro-cellulose, is insoluble in water, alco- 
hol, or ether, and is nnaffected by dilute acids or alka- 
lies. When exposed to heat it explodes with violence, 
and on this account is used as a substitute for gunpow- 
der. When exploded in the free state by heat it goes 
off with a sudden flash and is comparatively harmless ; 
but when it is confined in a box, or when it is ignited 
by the powerful detonation of fulminating mercury, its 
explosion takes place with terrific violence, and its ef- 
fects much exceed those produced by corresponding 
amounts of gunpowder. A variety of gun-cotton con- 
taining less nitric peroxide than the trinitro compound 
is used in surgery and photography, as it has the prop- 
erty of dissolving in a mixture of alcohol and ether, and 
is left behind on evaporation of the solvents as a tough 
ier aig M skin. 

Pyrrho, (pir'ro.) or Py r'rhon, a Greek philosopher, 
founder of the Pyrrhonist or Sceptic School, B. at Elis 
abt. 380 p.c. He is said to have accompanied Alexan- 
der the Great in his Indian campaign, and on his return 
became high-priest at Elis. His writings no longer exist. 
The opinions of the Pyrrhoniansare known only through 
their enemies, and they are said to have been so scepti- 
cal as not to put even so much confidence in the senses 
as was necessary for the preservation of life. But this 
is refuted by their founder having livec to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to be always in search of 
truth without ever acknowledging that they had found 
it; hence the art of disputing upon all things, without 
ever goin any furrier than suspending our judgment, 
is called ism. 

Pyrrhus, ( pir/rüs,) a king of Epirus from 305 to 272 
B.€. The early part of his reign was vory troubled. 
and it was not until the year B. 0. that he obtained 
firm possession of his throne. The great event of his 
life, which was full of military CENA wis the 
invasion of Italy in 280 B. c., to assist the ntines 
against Rome. At first he was victorions over the 
Romans, but his victories led to no results; and after 
he had wasted three years in Sicily, on his return to 
Italy he was completely defeated, and driven back to 
Greece. He ended his stormy life at Argos, being killed 
by a tile thrown from the top of a house by a woman. 

Pyruln, (pir’w-lah.) [L., a little pear.) (Zodl.) A gen. 
of gasteropodous mollusks, fam. Muricidæ. 

Pyrus, (pirüs) [L., the pear-tree.] (Bot) A gen. 
of plants, O: Pomacee, consisting of trees or shrubs with 
entire or pinnately-divided leaves, and showy flowers, 
aither proceeding with a few leaves from buds or spurs 
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on a former year's wood, or in simple or branched 
corymbs at the ends of the year's shoots, There area 
considerable number of species, natives of the tem- 
perate or mountainous regions of the northern hemi. 
sphere, chiefly in Europe and Central Asia; and several 
are in very extensive cultivation. Among those with 
undivided leaves, P. communis, the Pear, and P. Malu 

the Apple, have been in cultivation since the times o 

theancient Greeks and Romans. Among the cut-leaved 
species the most important are the White Beam-tree, 
P. Aría ; the Wild Service-tree, P. tormínalis ; the Moun- 
tain Ash or Rowan-tree, the P. Aucuparia ; and the cul- 
tivated Service-tree, P. Sorbus — all natives of Europe 
and temperate Asia. The Apple, P. Malus, is called in 
its wild state the Crab, and from this the vast number 
of cultivated varieties have originated. The leaves are 
acutely serrated or crenated, more or less downy be- 
neath; and the flowers grow in corymbs, and have 
glabrous Ae The fruit, generally concave at the 
base, is well know ; in some varieties it is sweet, in 
others acid ; and some of the cider-apples are a mixture 
of bitter and sweet, or, as termed by the French, amer- 
doux. The tree is deciduous, and attains the height of 
from twenty to forty or fifty feet. The Apple was called 
by the Greeks Mela, by the Romans Malum ; the latter, 
it may be observed applied the term Pomum to any 
round fleshy fruit. In tropioal climates the Apple does 
not succeed. It is perfectly naturalized in America; in 
the northern and middle portions of the United States, 
and in Canada, its produce is very fine. Large quanti- 
ties of American apples are regularly exported in the 
ice-ships from Boston to the seaports of India and other 
Eastern countries, where the apple-tree is not grown; 
and being packed in ice they are landed in excellent 
condition, and are esteemed a great luxury by the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants. Upwards of 1,500 varieties of 
dessert, kitchen, and cider apples are in cultivation, and 
more are continually being raised. The Common Pear- 
tree, P. communis, grows to the height of thirty to sixty, 
rarely seventy feet, and assumes generally a pyramidal 
form of growth. The branches are thorny, and the 
leaves ovate and serrated. Under cultivation the thorus 
disappear, and fruit-buds are formed instead; and the 
leaves are less s ly serrated. The flowers come in 
corymbs of 5 to 9. The varieties of Pears are now very 
numerous, After excluding a vast number of worth- 
less kinds, upwards of a thousand still exist in some 
collections; and among these the kinds possessing 
great excellence are too numerous to be noticed here. 

Pythagoras, ( ‘o-rds,) one of the most illus- 
trious philosophers of the ancients, was B. in Samos 
abt. B. C., but of his posoan history little is re- 
corded. He is believed to have travelled extensively in 
Babylonia, India, and Egypt, and taught the doctrine 
of moten pizenosit or the transmigration of souls, be- 
sides inventing several important geometrical theorems, 
and is said to have been the first who made use of the 
term philosopher, which he applied to himself. The 
real doctrines of P. are wrapped in mystery ; and it is 
by no means certain that his followers, the genuine 
Pytbagoreans, held in its literal sense the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis or transmigration of souls. 

Pythias. dan’ See Damon. 

Python, ( iin.) (Myth.) The serpent said to have 
been bred from the slime left by the waters of the 
deluge of Deucalion; and slain by Apollo, — (Zoól.) See 
Bows. 


Pythoness, (pi’thiin-es.) (Myth.) The priestess of 
Apollo, who gave oracular answers at Delphi. 

Pyx ( piks.) [From L. , & box-wood coffer.) ( Eccl.) 

n the Roman Catholic Church, the name given to the 

box or reliquary in which the host or consecrated wafer 
i8 kept. 

Pyx'is Nautica, (-naw'te-kah.) (Ast) A const. of 
the S. hemisphere, formed by Lacaille. 


Q. 


[Derived from Fr. a tail — because it is an O 

e with a tail attached.] The 17th letter and 13th con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is not to be found in 
either the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets, is never 
sounded alone, but in conjunction with u, and never 
serves as the terminal to any English word. Most 
grammarians are inclined to look upon it as a superflu- 
ous letter, whose place could better be filled by k. For 
qe in English and German, the Dutch use kw, and the 
wedes and Danes p It would appear, indeed, that q 
is precisely k, with this difference in use, that q is 
always followed by win English, and & is not. As an 

5e 


1 


abbreviation, the Romans employed it for Quintus, que, 
&c.; thus, S. P. Q. R. for n populique Romanus 
(the senate and Roman people). With us, Q is used ab- 


lease), and q 
ce). Among 
mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands for quod erat demon- 


E. F., erat faciendum (that which was to be done). 
As a numeral, this letter represents 500, and with a 


dash over it, 500,000, 
Qua (Jés'omah.) [From L. quadragest 
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mus, the fortieth.] (Eccl) Lent:--8o styled because 
consisting of 40 days. 

Quadrangle, (kwód'ráng'gL.) [From L. quatuor, four, 
and angulus, an anglu.) (Geom.) A four-sided, four- 
angled figure. 

Quadrant, (kwód'rdnt) [L. quadrans, a fourth part.) 
(Geom.) An arc of a circle, containing its fourth part, 
or 90 deg. ; also, the space or area included between this 
arc and two radii drawn from its middle to each ex- 
tremity.—(Navig.) An instrument for taking the alti- 
tudes of the sun and stars; as also for taking angles in 
surveying heights, distances, &c. [t has now been in a 
great degree superseded by the MURAL CIRCLE, q. v. 

Quadrature, (kwod'ratür.) [From L. quadraturd, a 
making square.] (Ast.) A term indicating the position 
of the moon, when she is 90 deg. from the sun, or at one 
of the two points of her orbit, which are equidistant 
from conjunction or opposition. — ( Math.) Among 
geometers, the finding of a square equal in area to that 
ofa curve. The Q. of the Circle is a very anc. and cele- 
brated problem. As the area of a circle is equal to the 
product of the radius and half the circumference, it de- 
pends on the relation of the diameter to the periphery. 
And as this ratio and its square are irrational numbers, 
the quadrature of the circle is not possible, except by 
the geometrical construction of a straight line equal to 
a circle of a given radius. The fraction 115 gives a 
close approximation to the side of a square equal in 
area to a circle of which the diameter is unity. 

Quadrilateral, (-Ià'ür-àl. (From L. quadrilaterus, 
four-sided.] (Geom.) An epithet for a figure whose 
perimeter consists of four right lines, making four an- 
gles; it is called also quadrangular.  Q. figures are 
either a parallelogram, trapezium, rectangle, square, 
rhombus, or rhomboid, 

Quadrille, (kwa-dril’, or ka-dril'.) [Fr., from L. quad- 
ra.) (Games) A game at cards played by 4 persons 
with 40 cards, the 4 tens, nines, and eights being dis- 
carded.—(Damc.) A kind of dance of French origin, 
performed by sets of 4 persons; also, the piece of music 
played as an accompaniment to such dance. 

Quadrillion, (kwód-ril'yün. (Numer.) In English 
notation the number represented by a unit heading 24 
ciphers; in the French,a unit with 15ciphers pas iy 

Quadripartite, (-rip'àr-tit.) |From L. quatuor, and 
partire, to sunder.] (Bot.) Divided to the base into four 
parts, as a flower. 

Quadroon, (Xwód-roon'.) [From Sp.cuarteron.] (.Eth- 
nol.) The offspring of a mulatto woman by a white father. 

Quadrumana, (-roo-ma'nah.) [From L. quadrumanus, 
four-handed.] (Vat, Hist.) An order of mammals es- 
tablished by Cuvier for the reception of the apes, ba- 
boons, monkeys, and lemurs, animals whose hind limbs 





Fig. 549, — WHITE-THROATED 8APAJOU. 


are better suited for prehension than walking, the first 
toe being opposable to the others as the thumb is to 
tbe fingers. They are vegetable feeders, and chiefly 
dwell ou trees, some of them being aided in thelr prog- 
ress from branch to branch by their prehensile tails 
(Fig.549). They are natives of warm climates. Some 

approach man in their structure. As to the 
geographical distribution of the Q., it is remarkable 
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that Australia and New Guinea do not contain a single 
species, while in Madagascar only the lemurs, tlie most 
lowly organized of all, are to be found. The gibbons 
aro confined to south-eastern Asia, and the dog-faced 
baboons to Africa. In the United States every monkey 
has three premolar teeth (false molars), while in the 
rest of the world not a single monkey has more than 
two. Only one species has established itself in Eu- 
rope, and that is the North African Innuus sylvanus 
which has found a home on the rock of Gibraltar. 


The g are divided into Simiadæ, or monkeys of the 
Old World; Cebida, or monkeys of the New World; 
and Lemuridg, or the Lemur tribe. 


Quadruped, (kwoód'roó-jd.) [erom L. quadrupes, 
four-footed.] (Zodl.) A term employed both popularly 
and by scientific writers to designate four-footed ani- 
mals, It is not, however, the name of.a class or order 
in systems of zoülogy. Popularly, it is almost always 
limited to those Mammalia which have four limbs well 
developed and formed for walking, and is scarcely ever 
applied to the Cetacea, and rarely even to Seals or to 
the Quadrumana, 

Quadruple, (wód'roo-pl.) [From L.quadruplus, four- 
fold.] A term which expresses that which is fourfold, 
that is, contains four times any given quantity. 


Quære, (were) [L., try to get information.) (ZLt.) 
A term expressive of doubt or uncertainty, and sug- 
gesting further investigation or inquiry. 

Qurestor, (kwés'lér.) [From L. quero, I search for.] 
(Rom. Hist.) An officer among the Romans originally 
found in two departments. In one, the Q. performed, 
to some extent, the duties of a public prosecutor; in 
the other, he had charge of the revenues. The queestor- 
ship was the first office any person could fill in the 
common wealth. 

Quagga, (wdg'gah.) (ZooL) An animal of the fam. 
Equidæ, a native of 8. Africa, so called from its voice, 
which resembles the barking of a dog. It is rather 
smaller than the Zebra, with the hinder parts higher 
and the cars shorter. 

Quail, (LwàL) (Zo.) See PERDICIDÆ. 

Quakers, (kwák'rz) (Eccl. Hist.) See FRIENDS. 

Qualification, (Xwól-i-fe-ka'shün.) [From L. qualis, 
having a certain quality, and facto, I make.) Any 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, which fits a 
person for a place, office, or employment. Also, any 
property or possession which gives one a right to exer- 
cise the elective franchise, or furnishes one with any 
legal power or capacity. 

Quality, (kwdl'e-te.) [From L. qualitas.] ( Phys.) Rome 
property of bodies. Essential quality, some property 

which is necessary to constitute a thing what it is. 

Sensible quality, one that affects the senses, such as fig- 
ure, taste, &c. 

Quantic, (Xwón'tik,) or QUADRIC. 
From L. quantitas quantity. 
Math.) In its best underst 

sense, a rational and integral al- 
gebraical function. 

Quantity, (cón'te-te.) [From 
L. quantitas.) (Gram.) The mease 
ure of a syllable, or that which de- 
termines the time in which it is 
pronounced. — (Math.) Anything 
which can be multiplied, divided, 
and measured.—( Phys.) Anything 
capable of estimation or measure- 
ment, which, being compared 
with another thing of the same 
nature, may be said to be greater 
or less than equal or uneqnal to 
it.—In common usage, Q. is a 
mass or collection of matter of 
indeterminate dimensions: thus 
we say, a Q. of earth, a Q. of tim- 
ber, &c. But when we speak of 
an assemblage of individuals or 
separate beings, we say a number ; 
as, a number of men, of horses, &c. 

Quantum, (kwón'tüm.) [|L. as 
much as.] @, sufficit. See initial 
letter Q.—(Law.) Q. meruit (as 
much as he deserved), an action 
based on a promise that the de- 
fendant should pay to the plain- 

tif for his services as much as they should merit.— 

Q. valebat (as much as it was worth), an action to re- 

cover of the defendant for goods sold, as much as they 


were worth. 
Quaquaversal, (Kwa-kwa-viür'sdl.) [From E. qua- 
qua versum, every way.) (Geol) A term designative 
of strata which dip to every point of the compass, like 


those circumventing a volcano. 
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Quarantine, ‘kwvõr-dn-teen'.) [Ital. quaranta, forty.]] Quasi, (kwa’se.) [L., as if.] A term used as a prefix, o* 


The restraint of intercourse, to which a ship arriving 
in port is subjected, on the presumption that she may 
be infected with a malignant contagious disease. This 
is either for forty days, or for any other limited term, 
according to circumstances, A ship thus situated is 
said to be performing quarantine. The term has been 
adopted, because it was generally supposed that if no 
infectious disease break out within forty days, or six 
weeks, no danger need be apprehended from the free 
admission of the individuals under Q. During this pe- 
riod all the goods, clothes, &c., that might be supposed 
capable of retaining the infection, are subjected to a 
process of purification, which is a most inportant 

of the Q. system. — ( Law.) The period of forty days, 
during which the widow of a man dying possessed of 
land, ħas the privilege of remaining in the principal 
messuage or dwelling-house on the estate. 

Quarry, (kwdr’re.) (From Gael. carreg, a stone] A 
pit where building-stones, &c., are dug out of the earth. 

Quart, (kwórt) [From L. quartus, a fourth.] Two 
pints, or the fourth part of a gallon ; also, a vessel hold- 
ing that measure. 

Quartan, (kwdr'ldn.) [From L. quartanus, pertaining 
to the fourth.] (Med.) An intermittent ague, the par- 
oxysms of which occur every fourth day. 

Quarter, (kwórtr.)) [L. .J The fourth part of 
any thing, the fractional notation for which is 14; it is 
also abbreviated gr.—(As.) The fourth part of the 
moon's period, or monthly revolution. Thus from the 
new moon to the quadrature is the first quarter; from 
the latter to full moon, the second quarter, and so on. 
Pub casi That part of a ship's hull which lies 
from the steerage to the transom.—( Mil.) (pl) Milti- 
tary lodgings or cantonments; thus, head-quarters sig- 
nifles the place of residence of the commander of àn 
army, which is generally near the centre. Winter-quar- 
ters are the places in which troops are lodged dnrjng the 
winter; or it aan their residence in those places. 

Quar’ter-deck, (-dek.) (Shipbuilding.) That part 
of a ship's deck which reaches from the mainmast to 
the stern, when such ship has no poop. 

Quartering, (ncór'tür-Ing.) (Her.) Partitions of the 
escutcheon according to the number of coats that are 
borne in it, or the several d‘ visions that are made when 
the arms of more than one family are borne by thesame 
person. 

Quarterly; (kwòr'tăr-le.) (7i) A magazine or re- 
view published once in every three months; as, the 
London Quarterly. 

Quarter-master, (-mdstür.) (Mil) An officer who 
superintends the billeting or lodgment of the soldiers, 
and the distribution of their rations, forage, &c.— 
(Nav.) An officer who assists the mates in their duties, 
looks after the steerage, ballast, provisions, &c.— Q.- 
GENERAL. (Mil) A superior military officer entrusted 
with the care of the cantonments and camp-equipage 
of an army on the march, and with the supplying of 
provisions, forage, &c. 

Quar'ter-sessions, (-s¢sh'iinz.) (Eng. Law.) A 
criminal court of justice, holden quarterly, before ma- 
gistrates of a county or borough, to try minor offences 
by jury, after bills found by a grand jury. Two justices 
at least must be present, and the legal power of these 
courts is often very great; but the questions may, in 
many cases, be removed to superior courts. 

Quartet, (kwdr-t’,) or QUARTETTE. [From It. quar- 
tetto.) (Mus.) A four-part piece or composition intended 
either for voices or instruments ; if the latter, they are 
generally stringed instruments; viz. one violoncello, 
two violins, and one viola, —(Pros.) A poetical stanza 
of 4 lines. 

Quarto, (kwór'to.) [Same deriv.] (Print, fc.) A size 
of a book made by twice folding a sheet, which then 
makes 4 leaves: — it is written in an abbreviated form 
4to. Also a book so folded. 

Quartz, (wórtz) (Min.) The name given to crystal- 
lized silica, SiOs. It occurs either in the massive form 
when it is milky white, or tinged with iron and in dis- 
tinct crystals; the crystals are six-sided prisms with 
pyramidal summits; cleavage is very imperfect, and 
twins are of frequent occurrence. Hardness 7; sp. gr. 
25 to 28; lustre vitreous; it is of all colors, from per- 
fectly colorless to besa! pansing through shades of yel- 
low, red, brown, green, blue, and black, owing to the 
presence of metallic oxides. When colorless and trans- 
parent, it is usually called rock crystal; when purple, 
amethyst; when rose-red, or pink, rose quartz; whee 
light yellow, false topaz; when of a brownish smoky 
tint, smoky quarts or cairng ; when leek-green and 
opaque, prase; when span, hroughout with yellow 
scales, aventurin quartz. Other varieties af nown as 
shalcedony, jasper, siderite, flint, horn-stop “pul, &c. 


as a first member of a compound word, to express the 
appearance or resemblance of something; thus, in civil 
law, a -contract is an act which lacks the strict 
form of a contract, but yet has the force of one. 

Quasimodo, (kwa-se-mo'do.) [L. quasi modo.) (Eccl.) 
In the Rom, Gath. Church, a name given to the first 
Bunday before Easter, because the Introit for that day 
pogs with the words Quasi modo geniti infantes (1 Pet, 

Quassia, (kwdsh'yah.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, O. 
Simarubacew. The wood of Q. amara, n lofty tree of the 
West Indies described as similar in appearance to the 
common ash, was formerly used under the name of 
Surinam Quassia; but it appears to be no longer 
exported for medicinal purposes, the quassia in use 
being furnished by the allied Picrwna excelsa. Sce 
PICRANA. 

Quaternate, (kwa-tir'ndl.) [From L. quaterni, by 
four.] (Bot.) Denoting the arrangement or the verti- 
cillate appendages by fours. 

Quatrain, (kü/rán.) (Fr. ; i. quatrion.] (Lit) A poeti. 
cal piece of 4 verses with alternating rhymes; in French 
poetry, however, the first and fourth, and second and 
third lines rhyme together. 

Quatre Bras, (kdt'r brah.) [Fr., four arms.? A vill. of 
Belgium, p. 8. Brabant, 8 m. 8.8.E. of Gemappe, where 
was fought the battle of June 17th, 1815, between the 
English and French, and which led to the next day's 
victory of Waterloo. On the English side fell the Duke 
of Brunswick. 

Quatrefoil, (kdt'r-foiL) [From Fr. 
feuille, a leaf.] (Her.) A four-leaved 
asa charge in armorial bearings. 

Quatuor, (kwát'u-ór.) [L., four.) (Mus.) A quartette 
arranged for 4 instruments, 

Quaver, (kwa'vr.) (Allied to the English word quiver. 
(Mus.) A measure of time equal to half a crotchet, o 


an eighth of a semibreve:—it is marked thus, 


Also a shake, or rapid vibration of the voice. 

Quay, (ke.) [From D. kaai.] (Civ. Engin.) A pier, mole, 
wharf, or jetty, constructed along the bank of a river. 
to receive ships alongside for loading, discharging, &c. 

Quebec, a province of Canada. See CANADA. 

Quebec, (kwe-bék’,) a strongly fortified city and seaport, 
C. of Lower or E. Canada, built on a bold bluff bet. the 
St. Lawrence and St. Charles rivers, in N. Lat. 46° 49 
1", W. Lon. 719 13’. Its fortifications, nearly 3 m. in 
circuit, added to its natural commanding position, con- 
stitute it one of the strongest fortresses on the Ameri- 
can continent. Its harbor is excellent, accommodating 
the largest ships; hence, Q. is the chief entrepôt of 
Canadian trade with England, the U. States, &c. Found- 
ed by the French in 1608, it was taken by the English 
in 1629, and afterwards restored to its former posses- 
sors. In 1769 a great battle, fought on the heights of 
Abraham above the city, resulted in its being again a 
conquest to the victors, whose general, Wolfe, together 
with Montcalm, the French commander, fell on the 
field. In 1763 Q. was confirmed to Great Britain, along 
with the rest of Canada. Pop. 65,000. 

Quedlinburg, (kwed'lin-boorg) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Saxony, on the Bode, 30 m. 8.W. of Magde- 
burg. . 15,000. 

Queen, (kween.) [From A.S. cwen. a wife.) The wife 
of a reigning king, otherwise called a queen-conso;t. 
When reigning alone in her own right, she is styled 
queen-regnant, A queen-dowager is the widow of a king. 
—(Games.) In Chess, one of the pieces, next in impor- 
tance to the king. At Cards, a court-card bearing the 
printed effigy of a queen. 

Queen Anne, (-dn,) in Maryland, an E. co., washed 
by Chesapeake Bay on the W. ; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Cen- 
treville. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, (-«hdr'ló) a gronp 
lying in the N. Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Brit. Co- 


, four, and 
plant, represented 


Tumbia. 

Queen Charlotte's Islands, an archipelago in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, lying bet. S. Lat. 9° 50-119 20/, 
and E. Lon. 1639 30'-1659 16. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, an inlet of the N. Pa- 
cific, constituting the N. part of the channel which 
lies bet. Vancouver's Island and the mainland of Amer- 


ica. 

ueemn*s, (lwéne) in Nova Scotia, a 8.W. co., washed 
the Atlantic; area, 1,000 sq. m., C. Liverpool,—1n 
ew Brunswick, a 8. central county ; area, 1,500 square 
miles; capital, Georgetown.—In New York, a 8.K. 
county, occupying the extreme W. end of Long Island, 
and b. by the Atlantic on the 3,; area, 420 sq. m.; C. 

North Hempstead. 
Queen's County, (-kown'te) an inland shire of Ire 
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land, p. Leinster, b. N. by King’s co.; area, 664 sq. m.; 
C. Maryborough. D^ 11,011. 

Queens'land, a British colony. See AUSTRALIA, p. 62. 

Queenstown, (kwenztown,) (formerly Cove,) a sea- 
port of Ireland, on Cork Harbor, 10 m. 8. of thé city of 
Cork. It is a mail-station for the steamers taking the 
8. route bet. England and the U. States. Fop. 15,000. 

Quentin, (St.,) Gaede.) a manuf. town of France, 
dept. Aisne, 80 m. N.E. of Paris. Pop. 32,690. 

Quercitron. (Bo) See QuERCUS. 

Quercus, ( küs.) [L. an oak.) (Bot) The Oak 
fam., consisting of trees widely distribu upon the 
northern hemisphere, As these trees vary extremely 
not only in tho form of their leaves and general ap- 
pearance, but also in the shape of their fruits, there is 
great difficulty in discriminating the species, and a like 
discrepancy betwcen the opinions of the various botan- 
ists as to their limits. The most valuable species, as 
affording timber, are the European Q. pedunculata (Fig. 
550) an g ses- 
sifolia, and the 
American  Q. 
alba, the White 
Oak, and Q. vi- 
rens, the Live 
Oak, the wood 
of which is 
used for ship- 
building and 
other purposes. 

à „a na- 
tive of 8. Eu- 
rope, furnishes 
cork. Several 
species furnish 
bark of much 
value for tan- 
ning and dye- 
in pup: this arises from the presence of tannic 
and gallic acids. Q. tinctoria, a North American spe- 
cies, yields Quercitron bark, employed for dyeing yel- 
low. Few trees are so subject to the formation of the 
morbid growths called galls as are the various kinds of 
oak (see CYNIPSERA). The medicinal properties of the 
various oaks are due to the astringency imparted by 
the tannic and gallic acids they contain. In olden 
times the rude inhabitants of northern countries prized 
the oak for the food furnished by the acorns, not only to 
their herds of swine, but also to themselves. To this 
day the acorns of some of the species are eaten as food. 
The oak appears in all ages to have been an object of 
veneration, from the time of the “Oak of Mamre,” 
under which Abraham sat in the heat of the day, down 
to that of the Greeks, by whom it was held sacred, of 
the Romans, who dedicated it to Jupiter, and of the 
Druids, who worshipped beneath its shade, 

Querétaro, oh rei A city of Mexico, C. of a 
state of same name, 110 m. N.W.of Mexico. The peace 
bet. Mexico and the United States was ratified here in 
1848; and here, in 1867, the Emperor Maximilian was 
murdered. Pop. 47,570. 

Querimba, (ka-reem'bah,) a cluster of small islands 
belonging to the Portuguese settlement of Mozambique, 
situate 8. of Delgado, off the S.E. coast of Africa; R. 
Lat. 12° 20’, E. Lon. 40° 58', 

Quernales, (kwür'na-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants 
sub-class Declinous E . They are characterized 
by amentaceous monochlamydeous flowers, an inferior 
fruit, and an amygdaloid embryo without albumen. 

Question, (kwést'yün.) (From L. questio, from quero, 
Iseek.] Theapplication of torture to prisoners under 
criminal accusation. From the earliest times it was 
pereeived that disclosures made under the influence of 
torture could not be relied on; yet the practice was very 
prevalent in Europe, until so late as the reign of 
George III. in England, and the revolution of 1789 in 
France. 

Quiberon, (keba-rawn(g,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Morbihan, on a bay of same name, 24 m. from L'Orient. 
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. 4,000. 

Quick-lime. (Chem.) Any calcareous substance di- 
vested of its carbonic acid ; as chalk, limestone, oyster- 
shells, &c., calcined. 

Quick’silver. (Min) See MERCURY. 

Quiescence, (kwe-¢s'séns.) [From L. 
pausing.) 
a word. 

Quietism, (kwi'et-izm.) (Eccl. Hist) Sec Mystics. 

Quilimané, (kecl-e-ma'na,) a seaport of 8,E. Africa, on 


quiescentia, aj 
(Gram.) Absence of sound, as of a letter in 
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trees, 0. Rosacem. Q. saponaria is a Chilian tree, 50 to 
60 feet high. Its bark, called Quillai or Soap-bark, is 
rough and dark-colored externally, but internally con- 
sists of numerous regular whitish or yellowish layers, 
and contains a large pan of carbonate of lime and 
other mineral matters. It is also rich in saponine, a 
vegetable soap-principle found likewise in plants be- 
longing to the cloveworts, soapworts, and a few other 
orders; and on this account it is commonly used as a 
substitute for washing clothes, two ounces of the bark 
being sufficient to wash a dress. 1t is alsosaid to remove 
all spots or stains, and to impart a remarkable lustre to 
wool; and it is used to wash the hair, for which pur- 
pose it is powdered between stones, then rubbed with 
the hands in water, making a foam like soap. 

Quillota, (kwi ta,) a city of Chili, p.and 50m. N.W. 
of Santiago, on the Aconcagua, 20 m. from the Pacific. 

Quiloa, (ke-lo'ah,) a seaport of 8.E. Africa, and former 
cap. of tbe Portuguese colony on that coast; 8. Lat. 89 
41’, E. Lon. 89° 47’. 

Quilton, (ke-Ion',) a seaport of Hindostan, on the coast 
of Malabar, 87 m. N.W. of Tivandrum. Pop. 20,000. 

Quimper, (kém'pair,) a town of France, C. of dep. Fin- 
istére, on the Odet, 35 m. &.E. of Brest. . 12,532. 

Quinate, (kwi'nàt) (From L. quinque, five.) (Bot.) 
Designating a plant which has five leaflets on the pe- 
tiole. 

Quince, (kwins.) (Bot) Bee CYDONIA. 

Quincunx, (win'küngkz) [From L. quinque, five, 
and uncia, an ounce.] Literally, a term to describe the 
arrangement of any five objects, so that four of them 
shall occupy the corners, and the fifth one the middle 
of an imaginary square.—(Gardening.) A disposition 
of trees in the above order; which may be repeated, so 
as to form a proper grove or wood that presents equal 
rows and parallel alleys. 

Quincy, Josian, (kwin'se) an American orator, B. in 
Mass., 1744, while practising law made himself con- 
spicuous, about the year 1767, by his outspoken opposi- 
tion to the measures then pursued by the British govt. 
towards her American colonies. He wrote several po- 
litical essays on that subject, and defended several sol- 
diers tried for participation in the ** Boston Massacre,” 
1770. D. 1775.— His son, also named JosiAB, B. 1772, 
graduated at Harvard in 1792, studied law, and repre- 
sented his native city of Boston in Congress, 1804-1818. 
He delivered a famous speech against the admission of 
Louisiana into the Union, and opposed the war with 
England, in 1812, He became judge of the municipal 
court of Boston in 1822, filled the mayoralty of that 
city. 1823-9, and in the last-named year was elected 
President of Harvard College, of which university h: 
wrote a history, published in 1840. D. 1864. 

Quin’cy, in /Uinois, a handsome and flourishing city, 
C. of Adams co., on the Mississippi, 109 m. W. of Spring- 
field. It is a place of extensive trade, and is the ter- 
minus of quite a numberof R. R.'s. Im Massachusetts, 
a town of Norfolk county, 8 miles 8. by E. of Boston. 
Iere was constructed the first rail in the United 
States. 

Quindecagon, (-dék’a-gén.) (From L. quindecem, 
fifteen, and gonta, an angle.) (Geom.) A plane figure 
presenting fifteen sides and angles. 

Quindecem vir. (-s¢m’rir,) pl. QUINDECEMVIRI. (Rom. 
Hist.) A body of 15 priest: or magistrates appointed to 
interpret the Sibylline Looks, and to superintend the 
celebration of the games of Apollo. 

Quina, or Quinia. (Chem.) CINCHONACEZ, 

Quinine, (kwi'nin.) (Chem.) See CINCHONACE&. 

Quinidine. (Chem.) See CINCHONACES. 

Quinquagesima, PEU FENDER [From L. 

inquagesimus, the fiftieth.] (Eccl) A term applied to 
Shrove Sunday, or the seventh Sunday before Easter, — 
or abt. the fiftieth day before that festival. 

Quinquevir, (-vir,) pl. QUINQUEVIRI. (From L. 
que, five, and vir, a man.] (Rom. Hist.) One of a body 
of five commissioners empowered to act under the re- 
public as special magistrates in times of emergency. 

Quinsy, (win'ze) Quinsey, or CYNANCHE. [Fr. esqui- 
bees (Med.) Inflammation of the tonsils, the com- 
mon inflammatory sore throat; it is not infectious. It 
has proved fatal, by causing suffocation, but it is gen- 
erally terminated by suppuration. 

Quintain, (kwin'tan.) [From L. ed (Sports.) 
Anciently, a wooden post set up as a kind of mock ad- 
ve to a horseman, in order to practise his dexterity 
with the lance and in horsemanship. 


Quintal, (kin'tdl.) (Camb.) In France, a weight ef a 


hundred kilogrammes. 


the Mozambique coast, at the mouth of a river of same | Quinteroon. [From 8p. quinteron.] (Ethnol.) A W. 


name; 8. Lat. 17° 51' 8", E. Lon. 37° 61’. 
Quill, (kwil.) (Zodl.) See FEATHERS. 
Quillaia, (kwi-la'yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of B. 


Pop. 15,000, 


Indian term for the offspring of a white father and 
uadroon mother. 


q 
American | Quintessence, (-(és/séns.) [From L. quinta essentia, 


QUI 


the fifth essence.] A name given by the old pharma- 
cists to express alcoholic tinctures, made by digestion at 
common temperatures, or by solar heat. — In the mod- 
ern and general sense, an epithet applied to an extract 
which contains the most essential part of anything. 

Quintette, (kwin-Ut'.) [It. T (Mus.) A com- 
position arranged for five voices or instruments, each 
of them being obligato, 

Quintilian, Marcus FABIUS QUINTILIANUS, (-til'e-dn,) a 
Roman critic and rhetorician, B. bet. 40-50 A. D. is 
chief work, Institutio Oratoria, in 12 books, is the most 
excellent treatise on the subject that has been be- 
queathed to us among the classics. D. 118 A. D. 

Quintillion, (-til’yiin.) (Numer.) In English nota- 
tion, a unit with 30 ciphers annexed; in the French, a 
unit with 18 ciphers following it. 

Quintuple, (-ti’'pl.) [Froese L. quintuplez, fivefold.] 
Designating that which is multiplied five times over. 
Quintus Curtius, (kwin'tus kür'shüs,) a Roman his- 
torian who lived after the Augustan era. Nothing of 
his personal history is known. He wrote a History of 
Alexander the Great, in 10 books, of which the first two 

are lost. 
uinzaine, (kwin'sdn.) [From Fr. quinze, fifteen.] 

a Chron.) The fourteenth day succeeding a festival, or 
the fifteenth, if the feast-day be included. 

Quire, (kwir. [From O. Eng. quayre,a book.) A mass 
of paper consisting of 24 sheets, each sheet once folded. 

Quirinal, (kwe-renàl. [L. Collis Quirinalis — from 
Quirinus, a name of Mars.) (Rom. Hist.) One of the 
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seven hills on which ancient Rome stood, and next to 
the Palatine and the Capitoline, the oldest and most 
famous quarter of the city. 

Quit’man, in Georgia, a S.W. co., skirted by Alabama; 
area, 175 sq. m.; C. etown. 

Quito, (ke'to,) a city of S. America, C. of the republic 
of Ecuador, lying between the chains of the Andes, on 
a plain elevated 9,534 ft. above sea-level, Lat. 0? 13' 27" 
8., Lon. 78° 50 W. Some of the neighboring mountains 
are volcanoes, and their vicinity is constantly exposed 
to danger from eruptions and earthquakes. Q.exports 
iron, steel, indigo, &c. ds 76,000. 

Quoit, (koit.) (Games) A kind of exercise or game 
very similar to the one known among the ancients 
under the name-of discus. It consists in pitching or 
throwing a flat iron ring at a fixed object. 

Quorum, (kworün.) Ep. of whom.| Used substan- 
tively, Q. signifles the number of persons belonging to 
a legislative assembly, corporation, society, or other 
body, requires to be present to transact business. 

Quota, ( d] [L. quot,how many ?] The part which 
each member of a society is bound to contribute, or is 
to receive, in making up or dividing anything. 

Quotidian, (Kkwo-tid'ydn.) i quotidianus, daily. 
(Med.) Applied to an intermittent fever, or ague, o 
which the paroxysm or fit returns every day. 

Quotient, (kwo'shént) [From L. quotius, how often?] 

Arith.) The number which arises by dividing the divi- 
end by the divisor; or, in other words, the number re» 
sulting from the division of one number by another. 


R. 


R the 18th letter of the English alphabet, belongs to 
9 the group of liquids or semi-vowels, and sometimes 
takes the name of canine letter. Of all the consonants 
it is that which is nearest the vowels, being sounded by 
a guttural extension of the breath, which in some words 
is through the mouth, with a sort of quivering motion 
of the tongue near the roots of the upper fore-teeth. 
is a letter of difficult articulation, and is susceptible of 
numerous interchanges, the most frequent being with 
l In words which we have received from the Greek 
language we follow the Latins, who wrote h after 2° 
the representative of the aspirated sound with which 
this letter was pronounced by the Greeks; as in rhet- 
oric, &c.; otherwise it is always followed by a vowel at 
the beginning of words and syllables. As an abbrevia- 
tion, R stands for Rez, In medicinal prescrip- 
tions it is used for (take). Asa Roman numeral, 
R stood for 80, and with a dash over it, for 80,000: 
Raab, (rahb,) a manuf, town of Hungary, C. of a dist. 
of same name, at the confluence of the rivers Raab and 
Little Danube, 67 m. W.N.W. of Buda. Pop. 20,252. 
Rabat, (raA-bát',) a fortif. seaport of Morocco, p. Fez, 
135 m. 8.8.W. of the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 


pen 28,000. 

Rabba, (rdb'bah,) a trading town of Central Africa, on 
the Niger, in N. Lat. 9° 15’, E. Lon. 5° 20’. 

Rabbet, (rab/bet.) (From Fr. rabuttre, to plane dowa.) 
(Curp.) A deep groove or channel cut in a piece o 
timber longitudinally, to receive the edge of a plank,or 
the ends of several planks that are to be fastened to it. 

Rabbi, or Rabbin, (rdb'be; ràb'bin. (From Heb. 
rebee, master.] A title assumed by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law among the Jews. Such of the Doc- 
tors as studied the letter or text of the Scripture were 
called Curaites, those who studied the cabala, Cabalists ; 
and those whose study lay in the traditions or oral law, 
Rabbinists. The customary duty of the R., in general, 
was to pray, preach, and interpret the law in the syna- 
gogue. Among the modern Jews, the learned men re- 
tain no other title than that of R.; they have great 
respect paid them, have the first places or seats in their 
synagogues; determine all matters of controversy ; and 
frequently advise upon civil affairs. All writings com- 
posed after the Christian sera are termed rabbinical, 

Rabbit, (rüb/bit.) (Zoó.) See LEPORIDÆ, 

Rabe FRANÇOIS, (rdb’a-la,) an eminent French hu- 
morist, B. in Touraine, 1496, after quitting the Francis- 
can order, to which he had attached himself in early 
life, practised medicine at Lyon, and accompanied his 
patron, Cardinal du Bellay, to Rome in 1537. His chief 
work,entitled The Pleasant Story of the Giant G 
tua and of his Son 80 satirized the monastic 
orders of his time that it was denounced by the spirit- 
ual authorities; Francis L, however, protected the 
author, and allowed him to print the third part of it in 
1545. He became curate of Meudon in the same year, 
and D. in 1553, 


Rabun, (ra'bŭn,)in Georgia, a N.E. co., on the confines 
of the Carolinas; area, 330 square miles; Capital, Clay- 


ton. 

Raccoon, (rak-koon’.) (Zodl.) The Procyon lotor ^ 
551), a North American member of the fam. Ursidæ. It 
is somewhat of the shape of a beaver, with hair like 
that of a fox; its head, too, resembles the fox, except 


= 





Fig. 651. — Raccoon, (Procyon lotor.) 


that the ears are shorter, roundish, and naked ; its tail 
is longer than its body, and not unlike that of a cat, 
with annular streaks of different colors, It lodges in 
a hollow tree; its fur is valuable. 

» (rds.) [From L. radiz,a root.) (Geneal.) The 
lineage of a family, or the series of descendants indefi- 
nitely continued.—(Bot.) A marked variety suscepti- 
ble of dissemination by seed. — [From A. 8. ras, a rush- 
ing.) A strong and swift current of water, or the chan- 
nel through which it rune; as, the Race of Alderney. — 
(PL) pora.) Meetings of horses for competition in 
speed ; the winner taking a certain prize or stake: — 
the arena on which they run is termed a race-course, 
&nd the horses, trained and bred for such contesta, 


racers, 

Raceme, (ra-sóm') [From L. racemus, a bunch of 
grapes.] (Bot.) A kind of inflorescence consisting of 

uncle with short lateral branches. It may be 
either simple or compound, bare or leafy. 

Rachel, (ra'chél) (Script. The younger of Laban's 
two daughters, the beautiful and dearest wife of Jacob, 
and the mother of Joseph and Benjamin (Gen. xxix.- 
xxxv.). 

Rachel, ELISABETH RacHEL FÉLIX, (rah-shdl’,) a cele- 
brated French tragic actress, B. in Switzerland, 1824 
of Jewish stock. D. 1858. 

Rachitis, (ra-ki'tis.) [Gr., from rachis, the spine. 
(Bot.) A disease in fruit producing abortion. — (fed. 
Same as RICKETS, g. v. 

Racine, JEAN, 23 eae /,)a great French dramatist and 
poet, B. at La Ferté Milon, 1639. His first piece was the 
Frères ennemis, played in 1664; but it was not until 
1667, when his Andromaque appeared, that the power 
and peculiar character of his genius excited marked 
attention. His fame was still further increased by the 
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following productions, the pp. of which are Britanni- 
cus, Berenice, Bajazet, and Phèdre. Suddenly, at the 

e of 38, in the full sunshine of his fame and vigor 
of his power, partly from disappointment, partly from 
devotion, he resolved to abandon both the stage and 
the world. After a lapse of 12 years, however, he 
wrote, by desire of Louis XIV. and Madame de Mainte- 
non, the sacred dramas of Esther and Athalie, which 
were performed by the young ladies of the institution 
of 8t. Cyr. In 1673, he was received into the Academy. 
D.1699. He is not equal to Corneille in vigor and ge- 
nius, but his grace and melody of diction are exquisite, 
and his refined tenderness of feeling often melts into 
profound pathos. Phèdre and Athalie are his master- 
pieces. 

Racine’, in Wisconsin, a 8.E. co., washed by Lake 
Michigan; area,350 sq. m. Pop. 26,740. — A well-built 
and wur city, . of above co., on Lake Michigan, 
25 m. 8. by E. of Milwaukee. 


Rack, (rdk. [From Belg. rekken, to extend.] (Law.) 
Formerly, an engine of torture, furnished with pulleys, 
cords, &c., for extorting confession from criminals or 

Racket, (PIG) [Fr.raquete] (Sports) In Tenni 
ucket, (rdx'ct. T. ra .) In Tennis, 
the bat which m to strike the ball. 

Racking, (rdk'ing.) (Mining.) A process of elimi- 
nating small ores from the earthy particles, by means 
ot tossing them (after washing) on an inclined wooden 
rame. 

Radcliffe, Anne, (rdd'Hif) an English novelist, B. 
in London, 1764; D. 1823. Among her works are The 
Romance of the Forest, und The Mysteries of Udolpho, in 
which the marvellous is depicted with marvellous skill. 

Radeau, (rah-do') [Fr., from L. ratis, a raft.) (ANaut.) 
A kind of raft constructed of logs of timber : — a term 
much used in the Canadas. 

Radetzky, Josepa WENZEL, PRINCE, (rah-dét'ske,) an 
Austrian military commander, B. in Bohemia, 1766. Af- 
ter serving with distinction in the Turkish campaigns 
(1788-9), and later against the French in Italy, on the 
Rhine, and in Germany, he gained a signal victory over 
the Sardinians at Novara in 1849, took Venice, and re- 
ceived the governor-generalship of Lombardy and Ve- 
netia. D. 1858. 

Radial, (ra‘de-dl.) [From L. radius, the outer bone of 
the fore-arm.] (Anat.) A term designative of some 
part pertaining to the radius, or fore-arm of the human 
body; as, the radial artery or nerve, or the radial mus- 
cles, which are two muscles of the fore-arm, one of 
which bends the wrist, while the other extends it. — 
RADIAL Curves. ( — Spiral curves, the ordinates 
of which all terminate in the centre of the including 


circle, and appear like so many semi-djameters. 

Radiant Heat, (ra'de-ànt.) (From L. radio, to emit 
rays.] Phys.) Heat can be transmitted from one body 
to another without altering the temperature of the in- 
tervening medium. If we stand in front of a fire, we 
experience a sensation of warmth which is not due to 
the temperature of the air, for if a screen be inte 


rposed 
the sensation immediately disappears, which would not 
be the case if the surrounding air had a high tempera- 
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with great advantage; for it uot only indicates minnye 
differences of temperature, but it also measures theut 
with accuracy. This instrument (Fig. 552) consists of 
a thermo-electric battery connected with a delicate gal- 
vanometer. The thermo-electric battery is constructed 
of a number of minute bars of bismuth and antimony 
soldered together alternately, though kept insulated 
from each other, and contained in a rectangular box P. 
The terminal bars are connected with two binding- 
screws mand n, which in turn are connected with the 
galvanometer G by means of the wires a and b. The 
galvanometer consists of a quantity of fine insulated 
me cod wire coiled round a frame, in the centre of which 
a delicate manere needle is suspended by means of a 
silk thread. When an electric current is passed through 
this coil, the needle is deflected by an angle which de- 
pends on the intensity of the current. This angle is 
measured on a dial by an index connected with the 
needle. It may then be sufficient to state that the 
thermo-electric battery being connected with the gal- 
vanometer by means of the wires a and b, an excess of 
temperature at one end of the battery causes the needle 
to be deflected through an angle which depends on the 
extent of this excess; and similarly, if the temperature 
be depressed below that of the other end, a correspond- 
ing deflection is produced in the opposite direction. The 
object of the conical part C is to concentrate the ther- 
mal rays on the face of the battery. 

Radiata, (ra-de-a'tah,) or RAptATES. [From L. radius, 
a ray.] (Zodl.) The fourth branch of the animal kingdo 
including all animals whose parts radiate from a vertica 
axis; or, in other words, whose structure clearly ex- 
hibits the idea of radiation. The R. are all aquatic, 
mainly marine. There are at least 10,000 living species, 
distributed into the three classes Echinodermata, Acale- 
phe, and Polypi, q. v. 

Radiate, (ra'de-át.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) Diverging 
from a common centre, like rays,—as the arms of ap 


umbel, or the lignlate florets of any composite. 
Radiation, (-de-a'shün.) [Same deriv.) M ps.) Theact 
of a body emitting or diffusing rays light, &c., all 


around, as from a centre. 

Radiating. (Same deriv.) (Bot) Spreading from 4 
common nt, or from the circumference of a circle: 
also forming apparent rays in the circumference of a 
circle by the enl ent of the exterior parts; as the 
outer florets in the umbels of many umbelliferous 
pw dedit Point. (Opt.) Any point of an object 

which ds Js verge. 

Radical, ( e-kdl. (Bot. Belonging to, or spring- 
ing directly from, the root of a plant:—a term used 
adjectively.— ( Gram.) Referring to the root or origin 
wA word. —( Chem.) An element or constituent 
of a substance. R. are either simple or compound. — 
(Gram.) A Iu word, as distinguished from com- 
pe vatives, — ( Di (Eng. .) A title given 

that political party which advocates advanced re- 
forms of a democratic or ultra-liberal character. —. 
Quantities. (Algeb.) Those quantities whose roote may 
be accurately expressed in numbers. —R. Sign, y, the 
symbol which denotes that a root is to be extracted: it 

- is y, a modification of the let- 

C um ter R. Thus ya, means the 

: square root of a; yd, the cube 

root of d; y16, the eighth root 

7 of 16. 

Radicel, (rdd’e-sél.) [From L. 
radix, a root.) (Bot) A little 


root. 

Radicle, (rdd’e-kl,) or Rani- 
CULE. [Same deriv.) (Bot) The 
first root of a plant, rudimen- 


‘mah in the embryo. 

ish, (rdd’ish.) (Bot.) See 
RAPHANUS. 

Radius, (ra'de-ís) Eng. pl. 
Ravtvses ; L. Rapu. [5 ray.] 
(Bot.) The circumferenee or 





outer side of the circle formed 
by umbels or capitules or of 
other such parts, — (7rigon.) 























The sine of 90 degrees.—{ Anat.) 
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ture. Hence bodies can send out rays which excite 
heat, and which penetrate through the air without 
heating it, as rays of light through transparent bodies. 
Heat thus propagated is said to be radiated, and called 
R. H. In demonstrating the phenomena of R. H., very 
delicate thermometers are required, and the thermo- 
electrical multiplier ot Melloni is used for this purpose 


552, — THERMO-ELECTRICAL MULTIPLIER, 


The outer bone of the fore-arm, 
descending along with tlie ulna 
from the elbow to the wrist ;—so 
called from íts supposed resem- 
blance to the spoke of a wheel. —(Geom.) A right line 
extending from the centre of a circle to the periphery; 
and hence the semi-diameter of the circle. — Radius 
Vector. (Ast) A straight line drawn from the centre 
of force to the position of a body which describes its 
orbit round that centre; if the orbit is a circle, the 
radius-vector is invariable in its length, but constantly 
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changes if the orbit be any vf tne other comic sec- 
tiong. 

Radix, (ra'diks.) [L.,a root.” (em) The root; the 
descending axis; that part which is the development 
ofa radicle, It differs from a siem not only in its ori- 
gin, but in not branching symmetrically, and havin 
no normal leaf-buds. —( Etymol.) An etymon, or prim 
tive word, from which spring other words. — (A/geb.) 
The root of a finite expression, from which a series is 

. derived. 

Radnor, (rid'nór,) an inland and mountainous co. of 
England, in 8. Wales, b. E. by Hereford; area, 426 sq. 
m.; C. Presteign. Zop. 25.428. 

Radziwill, (rahd’ze-vél,) the name of a noble Polish 
family of Lithuania, the most distinguished members 
of which were: NicoLas, palatine of Wilna, and gov- 
ernor of Livonia, who routed the Russians, 1565; and 
CHARLES, palatine of Wilna, and governor of Lithuania 
in 1762, celebrated for his patriotisin, D. 1790. 

Rafflesiacese, (rif-/iz-e-a'/se-e.) [From Rafflesia, the 
typical genus.) (Bot.) A small O. of parasitical plants, 
class Rhizogens, which have no stem, but consist of 
flowers only, sometimes of gigantic size, surrounded by 
a few scales, and sessile on the stems or rhizomes of 
woody or perennial plants. They are natives of tropi- 
cal Asia and 8, America. 

Raft, (rift) (From L.ratis.] (Naut.) A sort of float 
or pontoon, consisting of planks or logs of wood lashed 
together side by side ;— often used for preservation of 
life at sea of crews of vessels which have been lost. — 
Also, a quantity of lumber, secured together by chains 
for the purpose of being niore conveniently floated 
down a river. 

Rafter, (rifür.) [From Dan. rafter.] (Arfch.) One 
of & series of pieces of timber extending from the wall 
of a building, so as to meet in an angle at the top aud 
form the roof. 

Raglan, Janes Henry FITZROY Somerset, LORD, (7dj'- 
ldn,) an. English general, B. 1788, was a member of the 
ducal house of Beaufort, and a descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets. He was commander-in-chief of the British 
army iu the Cfimea, and there D., in 1855. 

Engout, rages) [Fr.] (Cbokery.) A hash, stew, or 

gh 


hotch-potch, ly seasoned and made savory by vari- 
ous condiments. 
Ragusa, (rah-goo'zah,) a fortified seaport of Austtia, in 


Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, 38 m. W.N.W. of Cattaro. It 
long continued to be a republic, under the successive 
protection of the Greeks, Venetians, and Turks, until 
1800, when it was taken by Napoleon, who erected it 
into a dakedom, and conferred the title on Marshal 
Marmont. At the conclusion of the war it was given to 
Austria. Pop. 10,000. — A mianuf. town of Sicily, in the 
Val di Noto, 3 m. from Modica, Pop. 17,000. 

Rahway, (rah'wa,)a manif. town of New Jersey, Union 
co., 10 m. 8.8.W. of Newark. Pop. 6,258. 

Kaniidze, (ra-i'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Ray or Skate fam., 0. 
Plagiostomi, comprising fisltes with the body very much 
flattened, the mouth, nostrils, and branchial openings 
below, and the dorsals, when present, upon the fail. 
All of theni are edible. The gen. Torpedo has the space 
between the pectorals, head, and the branchia filled on 
each side with a singular apparatus formed of little 
membranous tubes placed close together and subdivided 
by horizontal partitions into small cells filled with 
mucus, and traversed by nerves proceeding from the 
eighth pair. In this apparatus resides the electric or 
galvanic power which has made the Torpedo so cele- 
brated. Violent shocks are received by coming in con- 
tact with it when alive. The Vampire of the Occan, or 
Devil-fish, Cephaloptera vampirus, attains the width of 
18 feet, and 10 feet or more in length, and weighs &ev- 
eral tons. Dekay states that this monster of the deep 
has been known to seize the cable of a small vessel at 
anchor, and draw it several miles with great velocity. 

Rail, (rdl.) [From A.S. hrægel, a covering.] (Mech.) 
One of the oblong side-grooved bars of iron on which 
the wheels of railroad-cars, &c., roll. They ate shaped 
with reference to vertical strength, and held in place 
by chairs, splices, ties, &c. — (Zoól.) See RALLIDÆ. 

Kain, (rin.) [From A. 8. regn.] (Meteor.) Water fall- 
ing in drops from the upper regions. R. is the return 
to the earth, in condensed drops, of the aqueous vapors 
which are continually rising into the atmosphere by 
evaporation; the condensation ig | occasioned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a collision pro- 
duced by contrary currents, or by a cloud passing into 
a cold stratum of air. The power of the air to hold 
water in solution increases in a much higher ratio than 
the temperature. Hence, when two masses of air, satu- 
rated with moisture and of different temperatures, aro 
mixed, the resulting compound is not capable of hold- 
ing the whole water jn solution, and a part is, in conso- 
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quence, precipitated as rain. As the whole atmos- 
phere, when saturated, is calculated not to hold in &o- 
lution more water than would form a sheet five inches 
in depth, while the mean annual. deposit of rain and 
dew is probably from 35 to 40 inches, it is obvious that 
the supply of atmospheric moisture must be renewed 


many times in the course of a year. (See Ar, Foa, 
&c.) The quantity of rain precipitated from the at- 
mosphere depends upon a variety of circumstances — 


on the previous hygrometric state of the unmixed por- 
tious .of air, their difference of heat, the elevation of 
their menn temperature, ard the extent of the combi- 
nation which takes place. When the deposition is slow, 
and the electricity set free by change of state (see Coup) 
is not suddenly removed, thc very minute aqueous 
globulės remain suspended and form clouds; but if the 
deposition be rapid and copious, and tho electricity is 
more or less suddenly carried off, those particles con- 
glomerate, and produce, according to the temperature 
of the medium through which they descend, rain, mist, 
show, or hail. 

Railroad, (ril'ód.) (In England, Rauwar.) (Civil 
Engin.) A road constructed of tracks of iron, called 
rails, ou which roll the whocls of carriages drawn either 
by horses or by steam-ongines, and to which they are 
confined by ledges or len cz raised on the tires of the 
wheels. Nearly two couturies before the introduction 
of the locomotive, wooden rail: were used at the eollfor- 
ies, in the north of England; their upper surfaces be- 
ing, at a later pores, covered with a plate or bar of 
iron, to rerider them more durable; and about the year 
1776, flanges being added to them to keep the wagons 
from running off. The imperfections of plate, or as they 
were also called tram rails, led, about the year 1801, to 
the adoption of edge rails, or those at present exclu- 
sively used; and, soon after, cast-iron was supplanted 
ly wrought-iron, in their manufacture. The use of 
locomotives, instead of animals, was suggested in 1794; 
but no locomotive seems to have been constructed unti 
1805. At first cogged wheels, and various kinds of pro- 
pellers, were pa, iter with locomotives, from an erro- 
neous supposition that there would not be sufficient 
friction between the driving-wheels and rails to prevent 
the former from turning round, without the production 
of progressive motions; but in 1814, plain wheels were 
tried and found pad efficient. The locomotive did 
not come into practical use until the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1850; although 
the first railway Act received the sanction of the British 
legislature in 1801, by the incorporation of the Burrey 
Iron Railway Company. This was indeed a compara- 
tively trifling enterprise, for it extended only from 
Wandsworth to Croydon, and was merely applicable for 
the carriage of coals, lime, &c., the moving-power being 
derived from horses alone. In the U. States a horse- 
railroad was completed in 1827, from the granite quar- 
ries of Quincy, Maes., a distance of 3 miles, to the Ne- 
ponset River: A second road was laid out in January, 
1827, from the coal-mines of Mauch Chunk, Penna, to 
the Lehigh River, a distance of 9 miles, and with vari- 
ous ramifications the whole length exceeded 13 m. The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, in 1828, con- 
structed a railroad from their coal-mines to Honesdale, 
the termitins of theif canal, and sent à commissioner to 
England for the purchase of rail, iroti, atid locomotives. 
In the spring of 1829, these locomotives arrived in this 
country. Of the succeeding great railway enterprises, 
one of the ergy was the Baltimore and Ohio line, 
onmes iii 1828, arid originally planned for horse- 
cars only, but, influenced by the success of steam loco- 
motives in England, their employment was MEX on 
this road instead of hotse-power. In Angust, 1830, the 
Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, from Albany to Schen- 
ectady, was commenced. Several similar enterprises 
were undertaken in the Pennsylvania coal region in 
1830, and in the legislative session of 1880-31 no fewer 
than twelve railroad companies were incorporated. In 
1830 the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad com- 
menced operations. Such were the beginnings of tliese 
vast undertakings which now permeate all portions of 
the.U, States, connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and entirely control the travelling interests. All the 
American lines are constructed and worked by private 
companies, One of the most powerful, and perhaps the 
greatest in the world, is the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, which has under its control no less than 23 sepa- 
rate lines of railroads, each with separate charters and 
organizations. This. enterprising compahy owns or 
controls at- least 8,000 miles of railroad, representing 
eapital to the amount of $250,000,000. - Its gross reve- 

nué$ amount to $65,000,0.0 a year, and it owns or coh- 

trols land grants covering 8 ,U.O sq. m., an area equal 
to the aggregate poseessions of four of the great mon 
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arehies of Europe. If the proportion of the number of 
miies to the aube of inhabitants be taken as the test, 
the U. States are better supplied with railroads than 
any other nation, having 631 inhabitants to each mile 
of track; while Great Britain has 2,056; France 3,763; 
Belgium 2,901; Prussia 3,931; Switzerland 2,814; an 
Russia 15,265. The following table exhibits the mileage 
»f each State and Territory of the U. States at the be- 
ginning of the years 1871 and 1881: 





a Areain Milea Mileage 
ATES AND TERRITORIES. pem 














4. Massachusetts... 
5. Rhode Island... 
6. Connecticut... 
7. New York. 











8. New Jersey 
9. Pennsylvania. 
I1. Maryland >. 
1. n mS 
12. Colum District of..... 60 20 
13. ire " 23,000 1,433 
M. inia........ .. 40,904 | 2.028 | 3,367 
15. North Carolina. 60,704 | 1,469 | 3,128 
16. South Carolina.. 29,385 | 1,221 | 2,296 | 
1T. Geor 58,000 | 2,616 | 4,592 
59,268 454 | 2,489 
60,722 | 2,086 | 3,422 
47,156 | 1,420 | 2,470 
41,346 | 1,231 | 1,749 
237,504 | 3,219 | 8,709 
52,198 691 | 2,213 
45,600 | 1,476 | 2,798 
37,600 | 1,906 | 2,946 
26. 39,904 | 7,046 | 7,987 
. 56,451 | 3,607 | 7,106 
28. 33,809 | 5,069 | 6,106 
29. M 9,383 10129 
30. 5,034 ,614 
31. 83,531 | 4,095 | 5,645 
32. 55,045 | 2,852 | 8,416 
83. 15,995 2,182 5,407 
84. 65,350 3,875 6,147 
35. 81,318 | 1,244 | 8,900 
8e. 188,981 | 2'823 | 4,386 
37. 112,090 | “399 923 
88. 95,244 588 1,455 
99. 118,916 384 | 1,094 
40. 04,500 | 684| 4,291 
41. 147,490 | 909 | 8,726 
42. Iduho...... 90,932 RE 96 
43. 143,776 A 2,195 
^. 121,201 | 664 | 1,888 
45. Utah..... 80,056 815 1,265 
46, Washington 994 974 1,998 | 
47. Wyoming............ — 93,107 |] ... 1,002 
Total, United States........ | 2,935,203 193,292 164,536 


Total railroads in the U. S., Jan., 1895, 180,815 m. Gross! 


earnings in 1893, $1,222,618,290. Total capital stock, 
1893, 080,052,904; debt, $5,570,292,618. 

Railway, Electric. The first electric street railway 
in the United States dates from 1886. In 1858 there 
were 13 li with 48 m. In 1891 the railways had 
increased to 310, with 7,000 motors, of 175,000 horse- 
power. In October, 1895, there were 10,238 m. of 
electric roads, nearly allon the trolley system, occu- 
pying city streets and suburban roads, and extending 

fi z aouh country ee: length of fitt 

ilway, Street. street railwa; 

EC the Unive States, Oct., 1895, was 13,176 miles. 
These were equipped with 30,857 horse, 2,607 dumm 
and 12,563 cable and electric cars, and with 45, 
hoi 


raes, 

Rainbow. A luminous arc sometimes seen in the sky 
opposite the «un during rain. It is formed by the rays 
of light being reflected from the inner surface of the 
spherical drops of rain, and refraoted and dispersed as 
they enter and quit the drops. The result is a multitude 
of colored spectra, as many, in fact, as there are drops of 
rain. But out of the whole number only those which 
are reflected in a certain direction can come to the ob 
server. The light forming the R. makes the shell of a 
cone, whose apex is at the observer's eye, while the ra- 
dius of the circle forming the base is about 41°. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that no two people can see actually the 
same bow, as each person receives the light from differ- 
ent drops. Tbe colors ere the same as in the solar spec- 


i Rajpootan 
Hindostan, 
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trum, the inne: nost being violet, and the outermost red. 
Under very favorable circumstances a much fainter bow, 
called the secondary R., is seen outside the principal or 
primary R. It is due to two reflections and two refrac- 
tions. Occasionally a third has been seen. 

Rainfall, (-fawl.) MM) The amount of rain fan. 
ing in a given period. 

Rnin-gauge, (-gåj,) or Pluviometer. ( Meteor.) 
An instrument for measuring the fall of rain. The 
simplest form is a metaliic cylinder, with a glass tube 
(divided into inches and parts) rising from the bottom. 
A float, with an attached scale rising above the level of 
the rain-gauge, is sometimes used, as the glass tube is 
apt to break during frosty weather. A rain-gauge 
must be placed close to the ground, as elevation causce 
marked diminution in the amount of fall. The cause 
of mis peculiarity has not yet been satisfactorily ex 
plained, 

Rainy Lake, [Fr. Lac De LA PLUIZ,) a large expans 
of water which constitutes part of the frontier dividin, 
Minnesota from Brit. N. America, 160 m. W. of Lak 
Superior. Its surplus waters empty into Lake of th 
Woods through Rainy River, 

Baisin, (ra'zn) [Fr,a grape.] (Com.) Ripe grape 
dried in the sun or exposed to the heat of an oven. 

ahmundry, (-moon'dre) a town of Brit. Ind 
C. of a dist. of same name, on the Godavery, 73 m. N 
of Masulipatam. . 17,000, 

mahal, (-mah'l,) ( Hind., the “ro 
o oe res. of Bengal, Brit. Indi 
m. N. 


yal seat,"] a city 

on the Ganges, 6 

. of Moorshedabad. I dps - $ 

a, My rupta nah,) a la . of N. 
bet. & t. 24-319, E. Lon. f0- T9. Area, 

70,000 sq. m. A great part of its surface is sandy deg 
ert. It is subject to the English, and is divided into 
number of petty states, 0: Ameer, Si p rei 

Rajpoots, (rc j’pootz.) m Sansk. ráj, a kingdom 
and putra, son.) (Geog.) The name of certain E. Indiaf 
p"^zle of Aryan origin, and supposed to be descendet 
from the original royal Hindoostock. They have givet 
name to the p. of Rajpootana, where they are now 
chiefly found. 

Raleigh, Sx WALTER, (rdl'e; properly pron. raw'le,) a 
celebrated English soldier, sailor, navigator, explorer, 
courtier, historian, wit, colonist, and philosopher, 5. in 
Devonshire, 1552, of an anc. family. Between 1569-74, he 
fought as a volunteer in the cause of the French Hugue- 
nots, and in 1580 against the Irish insurgents. Later 
he gained the favor of Queen Elizabeth, who bestowed 
upon him a grant of 12,000 acres of forfeited lands in tho 
8. of Ireland, In 1584 he received a royal patent to colo- 
nize such parts of N. America as he might succeed in 
discovering; in the same year an exploring party sent 
by him landed in Virginia, and in 1587 established a 
colony there, which, however, provet unsuccessful, 
upon which he disposed of his title and privileges to a 
compan y of merchant adventurers. In the year follows 
ing he assisted at the defeat of the Spanish Armada; 
and, in 1590, fell into disfavor with the Queen, who com. 
mitted him to the Tower of London. After his release, 
he started at the head of an expedition in quest of El, 
Dorado, or the “ Land of Gold," supposed to exist in 8. 
America; and while there, he explored a great part of 
Guiana, together with the Orinoco river. In 1596 he 
served as rear-admiral at the siege of Cadiz, and in the 
next year commanded the fleet whieh took Fayal. With 
the death of Elizabeth R.'s fortunes began to wane. 
Lahde the machinations of his rival Cecil, the latter 
prejudiced James I. against him, and Sir Walter, ac- 
cused of complicity in the plot of Lord Cobham, was 
sent a second time to the Tower. During his confine. 
ment of 13 years he wrote his celebrated History of tha 
World, a work pronounced by Hume “the best model 
of the old English style of composition." Released ip 
1615, he again headed an expedition to S. America in 
search of gold, and was again unsuccessful. On his re- 
turn he attacked the Spaniards at St. Thomas; on which 
account his punishment was demanded of James by the 
Spanish court. That monarch, desirous to form an alli- 
ance with Madrid, resolved to rake up the old sentence 
of attainder passed upon his illustrious sulject. and 
accordingly sent him to the scaffold in 1618. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is credited with having been the introdncer of 
tobacco in England. 

Raleigh, (rdi'e) in N. Carolina, a handsome and flour- 
ishing manuf, city, C. of the State, and justice-seat of 
Wake co., 148 m. N. by W. of Wilmington. The State 


capitol here is one of the finest public vena d in the 
pana f P. (1880) 9,265.—In W. Virginia, a S. county 
drain M Kanawha river; area, 380 sq. m. Surface 
diversified; soil fertile; C. Beckley. 

Rallentando, (rái-len-t4dn'do.). (It. (Mus.) A term 
indicating that the it is is ta 


over whic 
be performed slower by degrees, 
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Rallidæ, (rdl/le-de.) (Zovl.) A fam. of birds, O. Nata- | Ram's&y, Davip, an American historian, B. in Penna 
tores, chiefly distinguished by their long and slender 
toes, often with a membranous margin along their 
sides; by means of which, and their generally com- 
pressed they are not only enabled to support 
themselves on the aquatic herbage which is seen float- 





Fig. 553.—VIRGINIAN RAIL, (Rallus Virginianus.) 
ing on the surface of the water, but to move with great 
facility through high grass, bulrushes, and other closely- 
set herbage. This fam. includes the Rails (Fig. 553), the 
Crake or Land-Rail, the Coot, the Gallinule, &c. The 
flesh of all these birds is delicate. 

Ralls, (rawlz,) in Missouri, an E.N.E. co, bordering 
tpos Illinois; area, 430 square miles; Capital, New 

ndon. 

Ram, (rdm.) [A.8.] (Zodl.) The uncastrated male of 
the sheep or ovine genus. — ( Ast.) See ARIES. — ( Nav.) 
An instrument of modern warfare, reproducing, on a 
vastly more powerful scale, the beaked vessels of the 
ancients. The ram is a ship of extraordinary solidity 
and strength, propelled by engines of great power, and 
armed at the prow, below the water-line, with a sharp 
heavy beak, nearly pointed, and diminishing to a slop- 
ing edge on the upper side. The first practical use of 
the modern iron-clad ram was in 1862, in Hampton 
Roads, where the Confederate ram Merrimac destroyed 
several Federal wooden vessels with the greatest ease. 

Rama, (rah’ma.) [Sansk.] (Hindoo Myth.) The sev- 
enth avatar of Vishnu, and one of the grandest of all 
the manifestations of the protecting deity. The great 
Hindoo epic called Ramayana narrates the adventures 
and warlike exploits of R. 

Ramadan, or Khamadan, (rim'a-ddn.) [Ar. 
Ramazan.] The ninth month of the Mohammedan cal- 
endar. Also, the great fast or Lent of the world of Is- 
lam. It begins with the new moon of the month of 
same name, and ends the day before the feast of Bairam. 
The Moslems call the month of R. holy, and believe 
that as long as it lasts the gates of paradise are open, 
and those of hell shut. 

Rameau, Jean PHILIPPE, (ra-mo',) a French musical 
composer, B. in Dijon, 1683; D. 1764. 

Rameses, or Ramses, (riim’e-seez,) a name common to 
a line of the earlier kings of Egypt, of whom R. III. 
reigned about 1550-1490 x. €., and was grandfather to R. 
the Great, otherwise named Sesostris, q. v. 

Ramie, (ra’me.) (Bot) See URTICACE&. 

Ramilies, (ra-mil'leez) a vill. of Belgium, p. 8. Bra- 
bant, 10 m. N. of Namur, memorable for the great bat- 
tle fought May 23, 1706, when the Duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French under Marshal Villars. 

Ramp, (rdmp.) [From Fr. ramper, to crawl.) (Fort.) 
A road or passage cut obliquely in the inner slope of a 
rampart, leading from the interior of the work to the 
terreplein,—( Arch.) A concave bend or slope, in any 
upper member. 

Rampant, (rimp'int. [Same deriv.] (Her. Desig- 
nating a lion, leopard, or other beast, when represented 
as standing on its hinder legs, and rearing up its fore- 
feet in the posture of climbing, showing only its profile. 
It differs from salient, in that the latter represents the 
beast as springing forward.— R. gardant is when the 
animal is represented as standing on its hind legs, look- 
ing full faced; R. regardant, when in the same position, 
but looking behind. 

Rampart, (rim'párt.) Pe) (Fortif.) An elevation 
or mound of earth round a fortified place, capable of 
offering resistance to an enemy's guus ; and formed into 
bastions, curtains, &c. It is made of earth, excavated 
from the ditch ; and the lower part of its outer slope is 
usually constructed of masonry. 

Ram'pion. (Bot) See CAMPANULACE®. 

say, ALLAN, (rdm'ze,)) a Scottish 
arkshire, 1685; p. 1758. 
(1729), a pastoral of much beauty and popu- 


t, B. in Lan- 


J- 


1740, graduated at Princeton Coll., and practised medi- 
cine at Charleston prior to his election to the State 
legislature, and to the Continental Congress, 1782. D. 
1815. He was author of a History of the Revolution in 
South Carolina; History of the American Revolution ; 
and Universal History Americanized. 

Ramphastide, (rim-fdste-de.) (Zoðl.) The To- 
cans, a fam. of 
Scansorial 
birds, distin- 
guished by the 
enormous size 
of the bill, 
which in some 
of the species 
is nearly as 
long and as 
large as the 
body itself, 
but which is 
light, cellular, 
and irregular- 
ly notched at 
the edge, hav- 
ing both man- 
dibles arched 
towards the 
tip. The 
tongue is also 
of a highly sin- 
gular form, 
being narrow 
and elongated, 
and laterally 
barbed like a 
feather. The 
structure of ,. ,. 
the bill (Fig. Fig. 554. — Toucan, ( Ramphastos Toco.) 
554) renders it 
necessary for these birds to throw each morsel of their 
food up into the air, and catch it as it descends, in the 
throat; a habit observed in many others whose tongue 
is of a form unfavorable to assist in deglutition. The 
Toucans are only found in tropical America, where they 
live in small flocks, in the recesses of the forests. They 
subsist on fruit and insects, and tire the nesting sea- 
son on the eggs and young of other birds. 

Ramsey, (rdm'ze,) a seaport and bathing-place of Eng- 
land, on the N.E. coast of the Isle of Man, on a bay of 
same name, 14 m. N.N.E. of Douglas. Pop. 6,000. 

Ramsey, in Minnesota, a S.E.co.; area, 200 sq. m.; C. 
St. Paul. 

Ram te, (rdmz'gát,) a seaport of agant, co. Kent, 
15 m. E.N.E. of Canterbury. Pop. 23,778. 

Ramus, Pierre LA Ramée, (ra'müs,) a celebrated 
French philosopher, mathematician, grammarian, and 
philologist, killed on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572, 

Ranales, (ra-na'lez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hj ous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, sutural or axile placentae, indefi- 
nite stamens, and minute embryo, enclosed in a large 
quantity of fleshy or horny albumen. 

Rancé, ARMAND JEAN DE BOUTHEILLIER, ABBE DE, (-7Ón - 
sa’,) B. in Paris, 1626, was the lover of Madame de Mont- 
bazon, & beautiful heroine of the War of the Fronde, 
after whose death he became a monk of La Trappe, 
which institution he radically reformed, D. 1700. 

Ranch, (rins^.) [top Sp. ranche.] A mountain-hut, 
or a log-cabin in the wilds: —a term common to Cali- 
fornia and adjacent States.— In Mexico, a farm on 
which cattle, horses, &c., are reared. 

Randolph, (rin'dólf,) Joun (or Roanoke), an Ameri- 
can orator, B. in Chesterfield co., Va., 1773, claimed to 
descend from Pocahontas, q. v. After completing his 
education at Princeton and Columbia Colls., he entered 
Congress in 1799 as a Democratic supporter of State- 
Rights and a political ally of Mr. Jefferson, from whose 
party he seceded in 1806, Two years previous he acted 
as chief manager of the impeachment of Judge Chase 
before the Senate. His opposition to the war of 1812 
caused him to lose his seat, but he was reélected in 
1815. In 1820 he opposed the Missouri Compromise Bill, 
and called those Northern members who voted in its 
favor *dough-faces" —a term which has remained 
current. In 1824 he entered tlie U. S. Senate, where he 
insulted and fought a duel with Henry Clay. In 1830 
he was appointed Minister to Russia. b. 1833. R. was 
a master of political invective, and the most outspoken 
legislator of his time. 





is chief work is The Gentle | Ran'dolph, in Alabama, an E. co., touching Georgia; 


area, 970 square miles; Capital, Weedowee.—ln Arian 
sas, 8 NNE county; area, 880 sq. m.; C. Pocahontaa 
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in Georgia, a 8.W. county ; 


ital, Cuthbert.—In Zili- 
nois, a S.R.W. county; 


pital, Chester.—In Indiana, 


RAP 


erusbed for oil, and partly for its leaves as food & 
Bheep. 


an eastern county, impinging upon Ohio; area, 4410| Raphael, (also: written RarAELLE. and RAFFAELL 


square miles; Capital, Winchester.—In Missouri, a N. 
central county; area, 430 square miles; Capital, Hunts- 
ville.—In W. Hig, sae an E. county; areu, 1,000 square 
miles; Capital, Beverly. 

Ranee, (rah-nee’,) in India, the wife of a rajah; also a 
native princess in her own right. 

Range, (rdnj.) (From Fr. ranger.] (Gun.) The bori- 
zontal distance to which a shot or shell is projected, 

Rangoon, (rüng-goon",) a fortified seaport and city of 
Further India, in British Burmah, p. Pegu, on the Irra- 
waddy, 30 m. from the Indian Ocean; N. Lat, 16? 48’, E. 
Lon. 96° 10^, It is à place of active trade. Pop, 25,900. 

Ranidæ, (rdn'e-de.) (Zoil.) Sce BATRACHIA, 

Rank, (ringk.) [From A.S. ranc.] The degree of offi- 
cial or social elevation which one person holds in re- 
spect to another, particnlarly defined with regard to 
the aristocracy, officers of the army and navy, &c. — 
,Mil) The straight liue made by the soldiers of a bat- 
talion of infantry, or squadron of cavalry, when stand- 
ing side by side: — opposed to file. —ank and file, all 
privates and non-commissioned officers bearing arms. 

Ranke, LzoPoLp, (rdngk,) an eminent German his- 
torian, B. in Thuringia, 1795. In 1825 he became a 
fessor -extraordinary of history at Berlin, and his- 
toriographer of Prussia in 1841. His chief works are 
Popes of Rome, their Church and State in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (1834); a German History dur- 


ing the Reformation (1839-43) ; and a History of France 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1852). 

Rankin, (rda’kin,) in Mississippi, a S.W. co.; area, 640 
sq, m.; d. randon. 


Ransom, (rin'süm.) [From L. redemptio.] The money 
paid for redeeming a captive, or for obtaining the liberty 
of a prisoner of war. 

Ranters, (rdnt'ürz.) [From rant.] (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
which originated in a secession from the Wesleyan 
Connexion, on the ground that too much attention was 

d to order in conducting religious worship, and too 
ittle zeal displayed in out-door preaching. Tine R, al- 
low females to preach, hold camp-mectings annually 
and differ from the parent stock in many of the exte 
ceremonies, 

Ranaila, (rdn’u-lah.) [L.,a little frog.] (Med.) & tumor 
under the tongue, supposed to r some resemblance 
toa frog. It generally arises from obstruction of the 
ducts of the salivary glands, and commonly results in 
a painful ulcer. 

Ranunculacer, (ra-niin-ku-la'se-e.) A considerable 0. 
of plants, all. Ranales, characterized chiefly by definite 
deciduous sepals, indefinite hypogynous stamens, sev- 
eral free ovaries, seeds without an arillus, and a home- 
geneous albumen with a minnte embryo. With the 
exception of Clematis, the species are almost all herba- 
ceous, with radical or alternate leaves, very frequently 
much cut or divided. The typical gen. Ranunculus is dis- 
tinguished by the following characters : — Sepals flve, 
not prolonged at tho base; petals five, with a nectarif- 
erous scale at the base; fruit without awns, The com- 
mon meadow weeds with glossy yellow flowers, known 
by the names Butter-cups, G ipa, and Kingcups, 
belong to one or other of the species, — Ñ. acris, R. 
bulbosus, and R. repens. The Greater and Lesser Spear- 
wort, R. lingua aud R, flammula, have lanceolate un- 
divided leaves, and grow in watery places — the former 
two to four feet high with large yellow flowers; the 
latter also with yellow flowers six to eightcen inches 
high. R. aquatilis, the Water Crowfoot, with its varie- 
ties, is a common aquatic with showy white flowers, 
long flexible stoms, bearing numerous leaves, of which 
the submersed ones are capillary, while the upper 
are plane, variously lobed, and floating. Among culti- 
vated species, R. asiaticus affords the endless varieties 
of Ranunculus grown by florists. White Bachelor's But- 
tons (Fr. Boutons d' Argent) are the flowers of R. aconiti- 
folius and Yellow Bachelor's Buttons (Fr. Boutons d'Or) 
are those of a double variety of R. acris, 

Ranz-des-Vaches, (rónz-da-vahsh')) [Fr., the call to 
the cows.) (Mus) Melodies played by the Swiss herds- 
men while they tend their flocks and herds. It consists 
of a few simple intervals, is adapted to their instrument 
(the Alpine horn), and has a charming effect when 
awakening the mountain-echoes, This effect is so in- 
timately associated .with Switzerland, that her sons 
become seized with home-sickness upon hearing the R. 
played in a foreign land. 

Bape, (rāp.) [From L. rapin, to seize.] (Crim. Law.) 
The felonious ravishment of a woman, a crime punish- 
able by penal servitude or imprisonment. — (Bof.) The 
Brassica rapa, a biennial plant cultivated ín many parta 
of Europe, partly ou account of its seeds, which are 


(raph'a-el,) the greatest of modern painters, B. at Urb 
no, 1483, studied under Perugino, and took up his resi- 
dence at Rome in 1508, upon the invitation of Pope Ju- 
lius II. He there adorned the Vatican with some of 
his finest frescoes, and, in 1515, succeeded Bramante as 
chief architect of St. Peter's Church, D.at Rome, 15: 
H.appears to have had three styles: the enrliest he 
imbibed from his master, and as examples of ít may be 
cited a Holy Family; the Adoration of the Magi; the 
Coronation of the Virgin; and the Marriage of the 
Virgin — all painted bet. 1500-1505. After a residence 
at Perugia and Florence, he painted the Madonna del 
Gran Daca, and other Madonnas, which betray a second 
epoch of his art. After his settling in Rome, he gave 
the world his School af Athens; Madonna di Foligno; 
Saint Cecilia, and his two rival masterpieces, the Trans- 

guration (now in the Vatican), and the Madonna di 
San Sisto (at Dresden). The grand distinguishing fea- 
ture of R. is expression ; he also excelled in composition 
and design, but is somewhat deficient in coloring. Git 
lic Romano was his most eminent pupil. 

hamis, (rifa-mis) (Bot) The Radish fam., a 

genus of plants, O. Hrassicacem. The Common Radish 
R. sativus, is a hardy annual, unknown in the wild 
state,and grown from time immemorial as a salad-root, 
The root is fleshy and variable in form, in some varieties 
fusiform, in others round like a small turnip, or semi- 
globular, and either of a reddish-purplo, white, yellows 
ish, or deep-Urown color. The flesh is white, crisp, and 
tender, and abounds in a peculiar nitrous juice, which is 
much relished by vegetarians, and considered to be æ 
powerful antiscorbutic. Radishes are usually eaten 
raw with salt, vinegar, &c., or as slices mixed in salads. 

Raphe, (ra/e) [Gr,aline.] (Hot) The cord of fibro- 
vascular tissue which connects the base of the nucleus 
of an ovule with the placenta, 

Raphia, (ra‘fe-ah.) (Bot) A genus of palms consist- 
ing of three species confined to three very limited but 
widely separated localities; — one, R. tedigera, tho 
Jupati Palm (Fig. 555), being found only on the banks 
of the Lower Amazons and Pará rivers in Brazil; an- 
other, R. vinifera, on the W. coast of tropical Africa; 
while the third, R. rufa, is only known as a cultiva! 
plant in Mada; 
car and the neigh- 
boring islands. All 
three inhabit low, 
swampy lands in 
the vicinity of the 
sea, or river-banka 
within the influ- 
ence of the tides. 
They have stow 
unarmed, ring: 
trunks of no great 
height, and bear 
gigantic, pinnate, 
spiny leaves, often 
fifty or more feet 
in length, and 
erect, so that the 
entirp trees are 
some sixty or 
seventy feet high. 
The flower sakon 
aro also of large sizeand much branched, hanging down 
from among the leaves, aud measuring as much as 
six feet in length; the branches being arranged in 
two opposite rows, and the ultimate ones bearing the 
flowers resembling flattened catkins. Both sexes are 
borne on the same spike, "The fruit-spikes sometimes 
weigh as much as 200 Ibs. or 300 Ibs., and bent a large 
number of one-seeded fruits rather larger than eggs, 
covered with shining bony overlapping scales, 

Rapides, (rah-ped^) in Toni iana, a N.W. central par., 
b, on Texas; area, 2,190 square miles; Capital, Alex- 
andria. 

Rapids, (rdp/idz.) [From L. rapidus, swift.] (Geog.) 
That part of a river where the velocity of the current 
is very considerable, owing to a descent of the earth, 
not sufficient, however, to cause such a fall of the 
water aa is termed a cascade or cataract. 

Rapier, (ra'pe-ür.) [Fr. rapiére.] (Mil) Formerly, a 
long, straight, narrow-bladed sword, worn by gentlemen, 

Rappahannock, (rip-pa-hdn'nük, in Virginis, a 
river, 125 m. long, formed by the N. Fork and Rapi- 
dan at their junction 10 m. N.W. of Fredericksburg, 
and emptying into Chesapeake Bay bet. Middlesex an 

j Lancaster cos, after a general §.E. course, — A N. by 
E. co.; arca, 2lo 3q. m. ; C. Washington. 
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Rappel, (rdp’pél.) (AM) The drum-beat calling 
troops to arms. 

Raptores, (rip'to-rees) (Z09l.) An order comprising 
all Birds of Prey, or those which, with few exceptions, 
pursue or capture birds or other animals for food. They 
are mostly of large size, and are characterized by strong, 
hooked bills, sharp claws, great extent of wing, and 
very powerful muscles; and the females are generally 
larger than the males. They live in paira, and choose 
thelr mates for life. The X. comprise three families: 
Vulturid (the Vultures), Fulconidi (the Falcons), and 
Strigide (the Owls). 

Rarefaction, (ra-re-/ak’shiin.) [From L. rarefacto, 
I attenuate.) (Phys.) The action of a property pos- 
sessed by gases and aériform fluids by which the inter- 
vals between the particles of matter composing them 
may be increased or diminished, so that the same 
weight of the gas occupies a greater space. Rurefic- 
tion is produced by diminishing the pressure or by 
increasing the temperature. It is directly proportional 
to the diminution of pressure, and no limits to it have 
as yet been discovered. 

Raritan Bay, (rah're-tdn,) lies bet. Monmouth and 
Middlesex cos, New Jersey, and Staten Island, N. Y. 
Length 15 m.; mean breadth 10 m. 

ores, (ra-so'reez.) [From L. radere, rasum, to 
serape.] on) The 3cratchers, an O. of birds charac- 
terized by having the bill not longer than the head, 
the terminal portion more or less vaulted, and hard, 
and with or without a soft skin intervening between it 
and the head, and the nostril with a fleshy scale exteud- 
ing over its upper edge. With few exceptions, they 
have a heavy body, short wings, rather stout legs, and 
large tail. They live mainly upon the ground, are so- 
cial in their habits, and feed principally upon nuts, 
berries, buds, tender leaves, and grain. 

Raspberry, (riz‘bir-re.) (Hol) See Runus. 

Rat, (rdt) [From A. S. ræt.) (Zoól.) See MuRIDAE. 

Ratchet, (racht) (Horol.) An arm, moving on a 
centre at one end, and abutting at the other against the 
teeth of the ratchet-wheel, which it allows to turn in one 
direction, but not in the others, in which case it is also 
called a detent. Sometimes a A. is jointed fréely to a 
reciprocating driver, for the purpose of imparting con- 
tinuous motion to a wheel; — it is then termed a click 
or paul, The teeth of a dentate wheel are cut in a ser- 
rated form. 

Rate, (rat) [From L. ratus, computed.) (Pol. Econ.) 
An assessment by the dollar for public or municipal 
purposes, as for maintenance of the publie highways, 
church repairs, county expenses, and the like. — ( Naut.) 
The naval classification of a ship according to its size 
or armament; as, a first-rate, second-rate, &c. 

Ratel, (ra‘tél.) (Zoöl.) The Mellivora ratel or Capen- 
sis (Fig. 056), an animal of the fam. Ursidæ, which in- 
habits the country near the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
celebrated for thə destruction it makes among the 
nests of the wild bee, to the honey of which it is very 

rtial. It hasa blunt black nose; no external ears, 
ut a small rim round the orifice; a rough tongue; 
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short legs, and very long claws. The color of the fore- 
head, crown, and whole upper part of the body isa cine- 
reous gray; the cheeks, throat, breast, belly, and 
limbs are black ; and a dusky line extends from each 
ear to the tail along the sides, beneath which there is 
another of gray. It has a remarkably tough and loose 
skin, with thick hair. Its length from the nose to the 
tail is forty inches, and the tail i$ twelve. 

Rath, (rit. (Ir.] (Geog. A hill; also, a fortified 
mount; — used as a prefix to the names of many places 
in Ireland; us, Rathfarnham. 

Rat-hare. (Zo.) See Lacomys. 

Ratibor, (ra/’té-bdr,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Si- 
lesia, on the Oder, 44 m. 5.8.E. of Oppeln. Pop, 11,794. 

Ratification, (rdtije-ka'shin.) (From L. ratus, 
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fixed, and fecere, to make.] (Pol., de.) The solemn 
act by which a govt. sanctions a treaty contracted by 
its representatives. 

Ratio, (ra’she-o.) |D., from ratus.) (Math.) The rele 
tions which exist between two quantities: an arithmeh 
ical R. consists in their difference, and a geometrical R. 
in their quotient. Thus, the arithmetical R. between 
8 and 6 is 8—0, or 2, which added to the less will form 
the greater; or taken from the greater will make the 
less. The geometrical R. between 6 and 2is $ or 3, and 
the less being multiplied by 3 will make the greater; 
or vice versd. A. is expressed by two dots, thus, a: b, 
or 6:4, They ure susceptible of various changes in 
form, without alteration of value, The first term of a 
R. is the antecedent, the second the consequent; the 
equality of ratios constitutes proportion, 

Ration, (ra‘shiin.) [From L. ratio, a computation.) 

Mil. and Nav.) The fixed allowance of provisions, 

ink, &c., assigned to each soldier or sailor for his 
daily sustenance ; and, in the cavalry, with the addition 
of a certain amount of forage for each horse, 

Rational, (rdsh’fin-di.) (From L, rationalis, belonging 
toa theory.) (Math.) A term noting an arithmetical 
or algebraical quantity when it can be expressed in 
finite terms without the aid of symbols demonstrating 
the extraction of roots; when this expression can not 
be so made, the quantity is called irrational, 

Rationalism, (ris'ün-il-izm.) (Same derivation.] 
(Philos.) A system of opinions derived from ratiocinas 
tion, as distinguished from, or opposed to, inspiration ; 
or, defetring to, or mainly depending on, reason, as op- 
posed to revelation, Ratlimaltsts is a term which is ap- 
pit to those who look upon all events recorded in the 

riptures a8 events occurring in the common course 
of nature; and those who consider the statements of 
morality of sacred writings as subject to tho test of hu- 
man reason. 

Ratisbon, (rd(is-bón.) (Ger. Reaexsnuna.] A manuf. 
city of Bavaria, on the Danube, 67 m. N.N.E. of Munich. 
It is a quaint, old-world place, and contains the Towe 
house where the imperial Diets were held, 1662-1806. 
R. was for ages the C. of Bavaria; and in 1524 the Ro- 
mau Catholics rme a confederacy here against the 
growing Proteftant ascendancy. Pop. 80,357. 

Rattan, (ri'tàn.) [From Malay, réan.] (Bot) Seo 
CALAMUS. 

Rattazzi, UnBANO, (rdt-tdd’ze,) an Italian statesman 
B. at Alessandria in 1810, After distinguishing himself 
as an advocate, he became one of the chiefs of the lib- 
eral party in the Chamber of Deputies, 1848, and to- 
wards the close of the same year was made head of a 
cabinet which had but a brief existence. Minister of 
justice in 1854, he held the chief portfolio of state for a 
short time in 1859, and in 1862 succeeded Baron Rica- 
soli as head of the govt. That position he filled a sec- 
ond time, April-Oct., 1867. D. 1878. 

Rat'tle-box. (Bot) See CRoTALaRIA. 

Rattlesnake, (rá'CLsnák.) (Zo.) See CROTALIDAE. 

Rauch, CunisriAN, (réwk,) an emineut German sculp- 
tor, B. at Arolsen, 1777; D. 1857. 

Ravelin, (riv/lin.) [Fr.] (Fortif. A detached two- 
faced work, forming salient angles, and raised in front 
of the counterscarp. When employed to cover the ap- 
proach to a bridge, it is called a tte du pont.* The R. is 
also used in field-works. 

Raven, (ra'vn.) (Zoöl.) See Convip&E. 

Ravenala, (eren) (Bot.) The Traveller's tree, 
& splendid Madagascar plant constituting a genus of 
Musaceex. The trunk is like that of the palm, and is 
built up of the sheaths of the leaf-stalks, the other por- 
tions of the leaves having fallen off. The upper leaves 
are in two rows on long stalks, and they diverge from 
the upper portion of the stem somewhat in the same 
manner as the ribs of a fan, from its centre. The flowers 
are closely crowded in the axils of large bracts or 
spathes, which are ranged in two rows along the ter- 
minal flower-stal ks. 

Ravenna, (raA-vén'nah,) a city of Central Italy, C. of 
a p. of same name, near the mouth of the Montone in 
the Adriatic, 43 m. ER.E. of Bologna. The greatest 
poet of Italy, Dante, is entombed here, A. was founded 
by the Thessalians, came under Roman rule in 284 B. C., 
and was made then a naval station, and by Honorius, 
in 404, the C. of the W. Empire. In 1218 it became a 
republic, and in 1441 was taken possession of by Vene- 
tians, who ceded it to the Pope in 1509. Three years 
afterwards, in à great battle fought near R., the French 
under Gaston de Foix (who fell) defeated the Bpanish 
and Papal allies, Pop. 19,118. 

Raven'na, in Ohio, a prosperous trading town, C. of 
Portage co., 38 m, 8.E. of Cleveland. 

Envigmnan,GusrAvE FRANGOIS XAVIER DELACROEX DR, 
(rah-vain-yón',) a French Jesuit, m at Bayonne, 1796, 


— 
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For a period of 10 years, 1837-48, he occupied the pul- 

“pit at Notre-Dame, Paris, where he gained great celeb- 
rity as an orator. He wrote an Apology for his order 
(Tth ed., 1855), and p. in 1858, 

Ravitz, or wie, (rah'vich) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, grand-duchy of Posen, 64 m. 8. of the city of 
Posen. n ,500. 

Rawdon, (raw'dün,)a town of Canada W., Hastings 
co., 98 m. W. N.W. of Kingston. Pop. 3,088, 

Ray, in Missouri, a W.N.W. co.; area, 660 sq. m.; C. 
Richmond. 

Ray, (ra.) |Fr. raie; L. radius.) ( Bot.) Same as RADIUS, 
q.v.— (Opt.) A beam of light, issuing from a distant 
point; said to be direct, if it comes immediately from 
such point; reflected, if it first impinge upon any body 
before being transmitted to the eye. The mixed solar 
beam conveys Culorifie Rays (q. v.), and Chemical Rays, 
which latter produce certain effects on the composition 
of bodies, but neither heat, vision, nor color. —(Zodl.) 
Bee Rape. 

Ray, Joux, an English naturalist, B. in Essex, 1628; p. 
1705. He was author of a New Method of Plants (highly 
spoken of by Cuvier) ; a Universal History of Plants ; and 

ynopsis of Quadrupeds and Serpents. 

Rayah, (ra'ah,) in Turkey, those subjects who do not 
profess Islamism, but who are liable to pay the capita- 
tion tax. 

Ray’mond, Henry Jarvis, an American journalist, B. 
in Livingston co., N. Y., 1820, founded in 1851 the* New 
York Times," and was elected lieut.-governor of the 
State in 1854. D. 1869. 

Ray’mond, iu Mississippi, a vill., C. of Hinds co., 16 
m. 8.W.of Jackson. This place, on May 12th, 1863, was 
the scene of a smart encounter bet. Gen. McPherson’s 
Union corps, and two brigades of Confederates under 
Gens. Gregg and Walker, in which the latter were de- 
feated. National loss 442 men all told; that of the Con- 
federates 823. 

Raynal, GUILLAUME THOMAS FnAxNQoIs, ABBR, (ra-nahl’,) 
a French philosopher, B. in Ronerque, 1711, wrote a 
work entitled A History of the Colonies planted by Euro- 
peans in America and India, and of their Influence on the 
Pulitical Condition, Commerce, and Prosperity of Europe. 
This publication, reflecting on the political and religious 
institutions of France, was condemned by the Parlia- 
ment of 1781 to be burnt, and its author arrested. After 
passing some years in exile, R. died in Paris, 1796. 

Razor-bill. (Z0dl.) See ALCIDA. 

Kazor-fish. (Zojl) Sce CHÆTODONTIDÆ. 

Kazor-shell. (Zoil.) See SotENIDE. 

Re-, (re) (Gram.) A prefix or inseparable particle 
commencing certain words, and which repeats or other- 
wise modifies their meaning; as, in re-place, re-export, 
&c.—(rà.) (Mus) The name given by the French and 
Italians to the second note of the gamut or diatonic 
scale, equivalent to the English D. 

Ré, oc Rhe, (Isle of,) (ra,) a small island on the W. 
coast of France, dept. Charente-Inférieure, facing the 
city of Larochelle on the mainland. C. St. Martin. Pop. 


8,000, 

Reaction, (re-dk’shiin.) [From L. re, back, and actio, a 
proceediug.] (Chem.) Mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical actions or bodies, —( Pol.) Retrogression in 
political movements or tendencies. — ( Med.) A term 
used to tndicate the process of recovery from a state of 
collapse, — ( Phys.) The resistance made by all bodies 
to a change from motion to rest, or vice vers@. It is in 
reality due to the necessity of a body at rest receiving 
motion, before it can move; or a body in motion losing 
motion, before it can stop, — both of which need timo. 

Read, Nataan, (réd,)an American mechanician, B, in 
Mass., 1759, was the inventor of a machine for cutting 
nails and making their heads by the same operation. He 
also made improvements in the steam-engine. D. 1849. 

Read, Tuomas Bucuanan, an American artist and poet, 
B. in Penn., 1522; D. 1872. He distinguished himself as 
a portrait-painter, published several volumes of success- 
ful poems, and was the author of the well-known piece 
entitled Sheridan's Ride. 

Reade, CHARLES, (réd,) a popular English novelist, B. in 
1824, received his education at Oxford. His works are 
preéminent for their powers of graphic expression and 
dramatic construction, and are sufficiently well known 
to need any recapitulation of their titles here. D. 1884. 

Rending. in Pennsylvania, a handsome and important 
city, C. of Berks co., 52 m. E. of Harrisburg, and mid- 
way bet. that city and Philadelphia. It carries on ex- 
tensive manufs. of iron, machinery, flour, &c., and con- 
nects by rail with all the princi places in the State. 


Reading, (réd’ing,) a manuf. borough of England, C. 
of Berkshire, at the confluence of the Thames and Ken- 
not, 38 m, W of Londou $ 
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Re-agent, (-a'jčnt.) [From L. re, back, and ago, T act. 

(Chem.) The name given to such bodies or deett. 
as serve to test others. 

Real, (re/dl.) [From L. res, an object.) (Law. An 
opithet applied to things permanent and immovable 
as, real estate, consisting of lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, in distinction from personal or movable prop- 
erty. R. assets are assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descendible to an heir, sufficient 
to make good the charges upon the estate created by the 
ancestor, A real action is a suit for the recovery of real 
estate. — R. Presence. (Theol.) In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the supposed actual presence of Christ's 
body and blood iu the Eucharist, the bread and wine 
being supposed to be converted into the real body aud 
blood of the Saviour by the priest. —(ra'dl.) [Sp., royal. 
(Camb.) A Spanish coin current at 100 centimes, an 
fluctuating in value from 10 to 13 cents American. The 
R. vellon is a small piece of money worth abt. 5 cents. 

Realejo, (ra-dl-a'ho,)) a seaport of Nicaragua, Central 
America, 20 miles N.W. of Leon. Jt has a considerable 


export-trade. Pop. 5,000, 
Realgar, edi gér.) [Fr.] (Min.) A mineral con- 
sisting of about 70 parts of arsenic and 30 of sulphur. 


This native sulphuret or arsenic is of a very brilliant 
scarlet color, generally translucent, but sometimes 
transparent; and occurs in the vicinity of volcanoes 
aud in many igneous rocks; massive, disseminated, or 
crystallized. Its crystals are prisms, sometimes needle- 
like. It yields to the pressure of the nail. 

Realism, (re'üFizm.) (Philo) That philosophical 
system which conceives external things to have an ex- 
istence independent of our conceptions of them. R. be- 
comes materialism if it considers matter, or physical 
substance, as the sole original cause of things, and the 
soul itself as a material substance ; — in this senso, it is 
opposed to idealism, q. v. — As contradistinguished from 
nominalism, it is contrary to the theory which asserta 
that general terms have no corresponding reality, either 
in or out of our minds, being mere words, and nothing 


more. 

Realm, (rélm.) [0. Fr royaume, a kingdom.] (PH.) 
The extent of a monarch's dominions, or of his regal 
jurisdiction. 

Ream, (reem.) (A. 8,8 bundle] A quantity of paper 
consisting of 20 quires of 24 sheets each :— this con- 
stitutes a R. of letter-paper. A printer's R. consists 
of 2114 quires, or 516 sheets. Two reams constitute 
what is termed a bundle. 


| Keam's Station, (reemz,) in Virginia, a place in 


Dinwiddie co., situate a few m. W. by 8. of Petersburg. 
At this spot strong fortified works erected by the Na- 
tionals were takeu by Gen. Heath's Confederate com- 
mand, Aug. 25th, 1864. Union loss, 2,400 men and 5 
guns. 

Reaping, (r?p'ing. [From A. 8. ripan.] (Agric.) The 
act or operation of cutting grain with a scythe or 
sickle, or by meaus of a mechanical implement. See 
MowirNa. 

Rear, fri [From Fr. arrière, behind.] (MiL) That 
part of an army which is behind the other: — opposed 
to front. — (Nav.) That division of a fleet which comes 
last in order : — opj to van. 

Reason, (réz».) |Fr. raison; L. reor, to think.] (Phi 
los.) A faculty of the human mind by which it distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood, and good from evil, and 
which enables the possessor to deduce inferences from 
facts or from pwopositions. R. differs from understand- 
ing, Which is the faculty of reflection and generaliza 
tion; and from ínstinct, which is a mere natural im- 
pulse, by which unimals are directed to certain actions, 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or the 
species, Instinct has nothing to do with reflection or 
experience; the wasp, in whatever solitude it may be 
reared, puts a food which it does not use itself, along 
with its eggs, into a hole; and just enough of it to 
support the larva, which it will never see, until it is 
able to provide for itself. — Reasoning or Ratiocination 
is an operation of the mind deducing some unknowu 
proposition from othors that are evident and known. 
Every act of reasoning necessarily includes three dis- 
tinct judgments; two, in which the ideas whose rela- 
tion we want to discover are severally compared with 
the middle idea; and a third, in which they are them- 
selves connected or disjoined, according to the result 
of that comparison. Now, as our judgments when put 
into words are called Propositions, so the expressions 
of our reasonings are termed Syllogisms. And hence 
it follows that as every act of reasoning implies three 
several judgments, so every syllogism must include 
three distinct propositions, See SyLLocram, 

Re-nssuranee, (-1:-shoor'inz.) [From L. re, and Eng. 
assurance] (Law) second assurance agains: loa; 
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or the assurance effected by an underwriter to cover | Recitative, (rés-i-ta'tiv.) [From It. recitativo.] ( Mus.) 


himself from loss on a previously insured risk. ^ 

Réaumur, RÉNÉ ANTOINE FERCHAULT DE, (rat-aw/miir,) 
u French physicist, B. at La Rochelle in 1683. He be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1708, 
and distinguished himself by making important im- 
provements in the casting of stecl, the mauuf. of tin- 
plates, and in artificial incubation of eggs. In 1731, he 
invented the thermometer, dividing the interval be- 
tween the freezing- and boiling-points of water jnto 80 
degrees, He also wrote Memoirs Illustrating the History 
of Insects. D. 1757. 

Rebate, (rebat. [From L. re, and batuere, to beat.) 
(Com.) Same as Discount, q. v.—(Arch.) A groove or 
channel cut longitudinally along the edge'of a plank, 


&c. 

Rebec, (rebék.) [From It. ribeco.] (Mus) Formerly, 
an instrument partaking of many of the characteris- 
tics of a violin, having three strings tuned in fifths, 
aud played on with a bow. It was introduced by the 
Moors into Spain. 

Rebellion. (re-bdl’yiin.) (From L. rebellio, a renew 
of war by a subjugated people.) (Law.) An open a 
avowed renunciation of the authority of the govt. to 
which allegiance is due. It differs from insurrection, 
which may be a rising in opposition to a particular act 
or law, without a design to renounce wholly all subjec- 
tion to the govt., and which may leadfto, but is not ne- 
cessarily in the first instance R. 

Rebus, (re'büs,) pl. Resuses. [From L. res.) An enig- 
matical way of expressing some name, &c., by using 
pictures, figures, or symbols in lieu of words; such rep- 
resentations bearing a certain analogy to those words. 

Rebutter, (re-büttür.) [From Fr. rebuter, to rebuff.) 
(Law.) See PLEADING. 

Recaption, (-kip'shün. [From L. re, and capio, I 
take.] (Law.) A remedy which lies in cases where 
anything belonging to a person is unlawfully withheld 
from him, and whereby he is empowered to claim and 
retake them in a peaceable manner. 

Receipt, (re-sé/.) (From L. receptus, received.] (Com.) 
A written acknowledgment, discharge, or acquittance 
for money received, or other valuable consideration. 

Reeeiptor, (re-set'ór.) (Amer. Law.) In Massachusetts, 
the name applied to a person who, on a trustee process 
being issued and gooda ajgached, becomes surety to the 
sheriff to have them ‘fofthcoming on demand, or in 
time to respond the judgment, when the execution 
shall be issued. 

Receiver, (re-sco'ür.) [From Fr. recevoir, to receive.] 
(Law.) A person appointed to receive the rents, &c., ac- 
cruing from the estate of a person in difficulties, for the 
benefit of his creditors; also, one who takes stolen 
goods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
incurs the guilt of being a pustaker in the crime, as an 
accessory after the faot. — (Chem. and Pneum.) The bell- 
glass placed on the plate of an air-pump; also, a globu- 
jar vessel appfied to a retort, to receive the product of 
distillation. 

Recent, (resént.) (From L. recens, of late.] (Geol.) A 
term designating whatever is of a date posterior to the 
introduction of man. 

Receptacle, (re-sčp'ta-kl.) [From L. reciprocus, by 
turns.) (Bot.) A general term expressive of a part 
which receives or bears other parts ; as the R. of flowers 
or clinanthium, the R. of fruits or torus, the R. of ovules 
or placenta. 

Recess, (ress'.) [From L. recessus, a going back.] 
(Pol.) The interval of time during which the proceed- 
ings of a legislative or judicial assembly are suspended. 
— ( Hist.) German history, a decree of the Imperial 
Diet. — ( Bot.) A sinus, or hiatus between the lobes of 
leaves. 

Recipe, (rés'e-pe.) [Fr.; L. recipiens, receiving.] A 
receipt for the preparation of any mixture or com- 
pound; a medical prescription. 

Reciprocal, (re-sp'ro-kdl. [From L. reciprocus, by 
turna,] (Gram.) A term employed in a sense analogous 
to that attached to it in ordinary language. A geomet- 
rical proposition is the R. (or inverse) of another, when 
the “data” of the one are the “quæsita ” of the other, 
and rice versa. In Algebra, one quantity is the R. of 
another, when the one is the result of unity divided by 
the other. 

Reciprocating Motion, (-ka'ting mo’shiin.) [Same 
deriv.) (Mech.) An alternate up-and-down or to-and- 
fro movement, as of a piston-rod. 


Reciprocation, (-sip-ro-ka/shiin.) [Same deriv.] 
peers Regular alternation of two symptoms or 
eg. 


Recital, (re-sit’dl.) [From L. reciatio.] (Law.) The 
introductory statement of the matter when pleading 
to some positive allegation, 








A pocion of vocal composition which differs from an 
air in having no definite rhythmical arrangement, ana 
no decided or strictly constructed melody, but ap- 
proaches,in tonal succession and rhythm, to the dec- 
lamatory accents of language; it is, in fact, as near an 
approach as possible to speech delivered in musical 
sounds, 

Reclinate, (rékli-nàt.) [From L. reclino, to bend back.] 
(Bot) Bent down over some other part : — said of cer- 
tain branches of trees or shrubs. 

Reclination, (rék-li-na’shiin.) [Same deriv.] (Diall.) 
The angle formed by the plane of a dial when inter- 
secting a vertical plane horizontally.— ( Surg.) A mode 
of operating in cases of cataract, consisting in applying 
the needle in a certain manner to the anterior surface 
of the cataract, and depressing into the vitreous humor 
so as to eause the front surface of the cataract@to be 
the upper, and its lateral surface the lower one. 

Recluse, (re-klooz'.) [From L. reclusus, shut up.) ( Eccl.) 
One of a community of religious persons who live 
secluded in single cells attached to monasteries. 

Rooogniznnee, D ge pru: [From L. recognosco, 
to acknowledge.] (Law?) An obligation of record en- 
tered into before some duly authorized magistrate, to 
perform some particular act, as to keep the peace, to 
pay a debt, &c., — upon the carrying out of which con- 
dition the obligation becomes null and void; but upon 
failure the amount of the R. is forfeited. It differs 
from a bond, inasmuch that the latter creates à new 
debt, while a R. is an acknowledgment upon record of 
a former debt. The person to whom the R. is made is 
known as the recognizee ; and he who enters upon it the 


recognizor. 

Recoil, (re-koil/.) [From L. re, back, and culus, the fun- 
dament.) (Gun.) The retrograde movement of a piece 
of ordnance upon being fired: it is occasioned by the 
ead ae of the gas npon the foot of the bore, in the 

rection of the axis, being equal to that which acts 
upon: the charge. 

Recollets, (rék’dl-létz.) [L. recollectus, gathered to- 
gether.] (Kecl. Hist.) A name given to the members 
of certain reformed bodies of monastic orders, whether 
of men or women, in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Reconnoissance, (re-kdn-nois'sdnz.) [Fi] (Geol.) 
The survey of a tract of country with reference to its 
general geological features. —( Mil.) The examination 
of a line of country, or of an enemy's position, with 
regard to ulterior strategic dispositions of troops.—A 
R. in force, significs a demonstration of attack by a 
large body of troops upon an enemy's position, for the 
purpose of ascertaining its strength, &c. 

Reconstruction, (-strük'shü». [From L. re, and 
Eng. construction.] (Amer. Pol.) A phrase which, since 
the close of the Civil War, has come to be applied to 
the reorganization of the S. States under special Acts 


of Sid aer 
Record, paki [From Fr. recorder.] (Law. Any 
verifled or official copy of any writing, or account of 


facts or proceedings, entered in a book for safe-kegping 
and reference.—A Court of R.is one whose act¥ an 
judicial proceedings are inscribed in books of archives 
for permanent evidence. g 

Recprder, artie [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
presiding officer of the judicature in certain cities and 
boroughs, se mamed from the fact of his court being 
one of record ; as, the recorder of the city of London. 

Recovery, (reküv'r'e) [Same deriv.] (Law.) The 
obtaining a verdict in favor of once sie to something 
withheld by an opposing party, by a judgment of acourt 
delivered in a suit at law. 

Recrimination, (-krim-e-na'shün.) [From L. re, 
and criminatus, an SRM (Law.) A counter-charge 
brought by an accused against his accuser upon the 
samefact. ^ 

Reerudency, (rekroo'd?n-se) or RECRUDESCENCY, 
[From L. recrudescere.] (Med.) Increased virulence 
o a disorder after an interval of comparative ease. 

Recruiting, Lopes i d [From L. recresco.] (AMil.) 
The act or practice of raising new soldiers to fill up 
the depleted ranks of an arm 


| Rectangle, (rék'ang-gl.) (From L. rectus, right, and 


angulus, angle.] (Geom.) A right angle constituted by 
the falling of one line perpendicularly upon another: 
—a y having one or more angles of 90 deg. is said 
to be rectangular. 

Rectification, (-tif-e-ka’shiin.) [From L. rectus, 
right, and facio, I make.] (Chem.) A process applied 
to alcohol after its distillation, to remove certain impu- 
rities which come over with it from the still. These, in 
part, consist of essential oils; and in order to effect 
their removal, caustic potash is added in sufficient pro- 
portion to saponify the oil present; water is also com 
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taltiéd in the first distillation, and to remove this, and | Hedemptorists, (-dém'to-riste.) (Eec Bist) In the 


to assist in removing the oily matters, common pearl- 
ash is added. 'Techwically, the former of these is called 
gray galls, and. the latter, white salts ; and about four 
pounds of each are added to ever; 700 galloris of spirit, 
and well agitated, so as to combine with the oil and 
water. The spirit is then distilled again, and comes 
over much more pure, the alkaline salts, md the mat- 
ters which have been combined with them, being left 
behind in the still. This is usually repeated two or 
three times, the quantity of the salts being diminished 
to one-half in the second, and proportionately decreased 
in the succeeding distillations. 

Reetion, (rékshün. [From L. réctio, a governing.] 
(Gram.) The governing power held by one word over 
another. 

Recto, (réx't.) [irom L. rectus, right.] (Law. A 
writ of right. —(Typog.) Among printers, a right- 
hand page; correlative to verso, or the left-hand one. 

Rector, (rčk'tőr.) [L. from regere, to rule.] (Eccl) 
A clergyman who has the spiritüal charge of a parish : 
sometimes the head-master of a public school; also, 
the eir presla n officer of a university. 

Rectum, (réitiim.) [L.] (Anab) The third and last 
portion of the great intestine (Fig. 265). It forms the 
continuation of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, occü- 
pies the posterior part of the pelvis, and extends froin 
the left side of the sacro-vertebral artioulation to the 
coccyx, before which it opens outwards by the orifice 
called the anus, The R. receives the fecal matters as 
they pass from the colon, which serves as a reservoir 
for them. 

Reeurved, (re-kiired’,) or Recur’vous. [From L. re- 
curvo, to bend back.] (Bot) Bent, but not rolled back- 


Red-gum, or STROPHULUS. 


Rom, Cath. Church, a religious Al- 

fonso de Liguori in Italy, 1732, and cummings bane: 

dict XIV. in 1749. They constitute a kind of propa- 

gandist mission, and bave 10 houses in the U. States. 
«fim. (Zodl.) See OYPRINIDÆ. 

(Med.) An eruption of 
red, or sometimes whitish, pimples, occurring in early 
infancy, chiefly about the face, neck, and arms, sur- 
rounded by a reddish halo; or interrupted by irregu- 
lar patches of cutaneous blush. None of these eryp- 
tions are of any importance, and no medieal treatment 
is usually necessary. 

eink Plant. (Bot) See PHYTOLAOCACE.R, 

Lake, a considerable body of water constituting 
the boundary line bet. Polk and Pembina cos., Afinne- 
sota. It consists of two basins, connected hy a narrow 
strait, and discharges its surplus waters into a river of 
same name, an affluent of the Red River of the North. 

Red Lead. (Min.) See CHROMATE, and LEAD. 

Red-liquor, (-lk'ür.) (Chem.) A crude acetate of 
alumina, used as a mordant by calico-printers. 

ohda, (ra-dón'dah,) a small island of the Brit. W. 
Indies, lying bet. Nevis and Montserrat, in N. Lat. 16° 
55', W. Lon. 649 19". 

oubt, (re-dowt'.) im redoute.) ( Fortif.) Generally, 
any work constructed to defend a military position; 
particularly, a fortification raised within the lines of 
another to strengthen it; or one erected to hold somé 
outlying strategic point. 

Pepper. (Hot) See Cavsicum. 

- poll. (Zoó.) The common name of thc gen. ZEgto- 
thus, fam. Fringilkde, comprising reddish-colored N, 
American birds, which have the bill short and acutely 
conical, wings long, and the tail deeply forked. 


wards. 
Reeurvirostridz, ere ji L. | Red River, (-riv’r,) the southernmost of the larger 
a £ 


recurvus, bent back, and rostru: 1 Tha 
Avoset fam., comprising birds which are at once distih- 
guished by their excessively elongated legs, long and 
slender neck and bill. The Amerjcan Ávoset, Recurvi- 
rostra Americana, has the bill recurved at the tip, and 
toes webbed. It is 17 inches long, and the wing abt. 
8 inches; the head and neck pale reddiah-brown ; apk, 
wing-coverts, and quills, black; other parts white, The 
Black-necked Stilt, Himantopus nigricollis, of N. Amer- 
ica, has the bill nearly straight. 

Keetisaitt, (re-u'zdnt. [Erom L. recusans, an object- 
ing to.] (Eccl. Hist. riginally a term which came 
to be applied in England in the biith cent., to denote 
a person who denied tho king's supremacy as head of 
the Church. Later, the term became extended in its ap- 
plication so as to include all those who dissented froin 
the doctrines or ceremonies of the established Anglican 


Church. 
Kectisntion, (reku-sa'shün.) (From L. recusatio. 
Civ. and Cun. Law.) A plea or exception tendere 


y a defendant, to the effect that the judge having 
jarisdiction in the suit should be required to abstain 
Ton peel judgment, either upon the ground of in- 
ares |, or on account of a legal objection to his preju- 


ce. 

Red, (réd.) [A.S.] The second and intermediate of the 
primary colors and the most positive of all colors, 
orming, with yellow, the secondary orange, scarlet, &c., 
and with blue the secondary purple, crimson, &c. 

Red-antiniony, (-du'te-o-ne.) (Chem.) A red crys- 
talline mineral belng a compound of oxide of antimony 
and sulphate of antimony. 

Bank, in New Jersey, a village of Monmouth co., 
abt. 26 m. B. of New York. 

Red-bellied 3. (Zoól.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Red-bird. (Z5. The common name of the inses- 

sorlal birds comprising the genus Pyranga in the fam. 
Sylvicolid:z. They have the bill rather straight, notched 
at the tip, the wings elongated, the color of the inale 
scagle of the female yel owish. The Summer Red- 
bira, P. zstiva, and the Scarlet Tunager, P. rubra, are 
N. American species. 

Kedbreast, QN) (ena A familiar name of the 
Robin: — so styled from the color of its breast-feathers. 

Red Cedar River, (-se'dir-,) has its source in Free- 

born co., Minnesota, and empties into the Iowa River, 
in Louisa co., Iowa, after a 8.8.E. and S.W. course of 


m. 

ar nba (Zo61.) See CERVIDA. 
edemption, (-dém’shiin.) (From L. redemptio, a re- 
deeming.) (Theol.) The ransom or deliverance of sin- 
ner$ from the penalties incurred by their misdeeds 
through the sacrifico of Ohrist, hence called the Re- 
deemer. —(Com.) Repurchase by the issuer of bills, 
netes, or other vouchers of indebtedness, by paymeut 
of the value ef the same to thé holder, —(Law.) See 
Equity op REDEMPTION, 


affluents of the Mississippi, is formed by several forks 
rising in the caiions of the desert called AY Llano Esta- 
cado, in N.W. Texas,and taking a winding course, gen- 
erally E. by 8., skirts Indian Ter., passes through Arkar- 
sas, and finally through Louisiana, where it embouches 
into the Mississippi bet. Avoyelle8 and Concordia par- 
ishes, in N. Lat. 31°, W. Lon. 91° 60", Total length, 
1,200 m., 600 of which are navigable, — In Zeras,a N.E. 
co, b. by Indian Territory, with a highly fertile soil atid 

. prairie-like surface. C. Clarksville. 

Red River Country (The). in Canada, the name 
formerly given to the new p. of Manitoba, a large eont 
of still little-known territory, lying N. of the diviuñig 
line between Dakota Territory and the State of Minne- 
Bota, at the foot of Lake Winnipeg, and on both sides of 
the Red River of the North. 

Red River of the North, (The,) a largo stream 
which springs from among the lakes of Otter Tuil co., 
Minnesota, and taking a line bet. that State and Dakota, 
falls into Lake Winnipeg, Br. N. America. Length, 700 m. 

Redruth, (réd'rooth) a mining-town of England, co. 
Cornwall, 9 m. N.W. of Falmouth. . 10,685, 

Sanders Wood. Bo.) See PrEROCARPUR. 

Sen (The), or ARABIAN GULF, a long, narrow, 
but deep arm of the Indian Ocean, constituting the 
great dividing water-channel bet. N.E. Africa and the 
Arabian peninsula, and connecting with the Mediterra- 
nean on the N. by the Suez Canal (q: v.), and on the 8. 
with the Gulf of Aden by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Its shores are very generally naked and sterile; ite 
waters of a high temperature; and its navigation dan- 
gerous on account of the many corul-reefs and isets of 
volcanic formation which fringe its coasts. It extends 
1,400 m. from Ñ. to 8., and is 230 m. broad at the widest 


part. = 

Redstart, (réd’stahrt,) or Reptam. (Zool) The Sto- 
phaga ruticilla,a handsome and lively N. American little 
bird of the fum. Sylvicolidm. Its general color is black, 
the sides of the breast and base of the quills and tail 
reddish-orange, and the abdomen white. It is almost 
constantly hunting insects along the branches, aud with 
every movement it opens and shuts its beautiful tail, 
then flirts it from side to side, and at the same time 
utters its pleasing fetee-ahee. 

Reduction, (-dik’shin.) [From L. reductio, à restor- 
ing.) (Arith.) The change of a quantity from one de- 
nomination to another, without alteration of its value. 
—(Algeb.) The reducing of an equation to Ita simplest 
form, or clearing it of all superfluous quantities, by 
separating the known from the unknown, till the uu. 
known quantity is found on one side, and the knbwn 
on the other. — (Fine Arts.) The act, art, or process of 
making a duplicate of a figure or design on & smaller 
scale than that of the original, but without impairing ite 
harmony of proportion. — ( Metall.) The conversion of a 
metallic compound into a metal. It is sometimes effected 
by heat alone, oxygen being evaporated; but it gener 


RED 


ally requires, along with heat, some deomuizing agens, 
pre ii being mont commonly uged for that pal on 
the large scale.— ( .) The conversion of a syllogism 
in one of the so-called imperfect modes to a mode in the 
first figure. — ( Surg.) The act or process of replacing a 
dislocated or fraetured joint, organ, &c., in its former po- 


sition. 
plication, (-doo-ple-ka'shün.) [Same deriv.) 
d.) A kind of condition expressed ina pro tien, 
indicating or assigning the manner in which the predi- 
eate is attributed to the subject. 

Redwing, (réd'wing.) (Zoùl.) The English name for 
Turdus iliacus, a Buropean spe 
cies L4 be irri 

Red mg,in Minnesola,a town, 
0. of Goodhue co., abt. 45 m. 8.E. 
of St. Paul. 

Red-wood, (Bot) Beo Cepre- 
LACES. 

Redwood, in Minnesota, a B.8.W. 
co., b. on Dakota; area, 3,500 8q. 
m.; C. Redwood Falls, 

Ree, (ra,) or Ret. [From Pg. real.] 
( Sd In Portugal, a smal] cur- 
rent coin, worth about one-eighth 
of an American cent. 

Reed, (rid.) [From A. 8. hreod.] 
(Bot. See AnUNDO.—( Mus.) The 

small elastic plate which, by its 

vibration, produces the sound of 
certain instruments, as the oboe, 
bassoon, clarionet, &c.— A reed- 
organ is an instrument in whieh 

a set of reeds is subjeeted to the 

action of the wind, after the man- 

ner of the melodeon, &c.— R.-stop, 

a set of pipes in an organ fur- 

nished with reeds. — ( Weaving.) E 

A framework of parallel stripe i 

of wood, for the passage through 
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a een ve-fin^ing.) [From Fr. rafiner, to purify.) 
AS nct, art, or process of purifying Prior. 
including not only the assaying or purifying of metals, 
but lik the clarification of liquors, sugar, salt, &c. 
Reflecting Power, (re-fičkt'ing.) [From L. reflecto, 
I bend back.) ( Phys.) The property that possesses a sub- 
stance of throwing off a greater or less proportion of 
incident heat. Th wer varies in different substances 
In order to study this power in different bodies without 
having reconrse to as many reflectors, Leslie arranged 
his experimenta as shown in Fig. 557, The source of 
heat is a cubica] canister, M, now known as Leslie” 





of the warp-threads set in the 








lathe or batten. 














Reed'-bird. (Zo.) See ICTER- 
IDA. 

Weed'-buek. (Zo.) The Eng. 
name of Eleotragus arundinaceus, a species of antelope 
found in 8. Africa. 

Reed, '‘'homas H, A prominent legislator, born 
Portland, Me, Oct. 18, 1839, stunted, at Bowdoin 
College ; studied law, and began practice in 1865. Dur- 
ing the War was dei) Assistant Paymaster in the 
Western River Navy, Ife entered the Maine House 
in 1868, and the Senate in 1870; was sent to Congress 
in 1876, where he has since remained. He gradually 
became a leader of the Republican members, and was 
chosen Speaker ef the 5ist Congress, in which he 
made the fainous new rule that 21] members present 
shonld be counted to make a quorum, whether voting 
or not. Has continued Speaker since. IJis name is 
prominently mentioned as g nominee for President. 

Reef, [From D. rif.] (Geog.) A ledge of rocks usually 
lying a little below the surface of the sea; also, the 
name given to a range of shoals Jeft high-and-dry at 
certain states of the tide. —[ From 4,8. reqfian.} ( Naut.) 
Among sailors, that part of a sai] situate between the 
head and a reef-band, which is rolled up when reducing 
sail. —Reefing signifies the taking in of a sail during a 
heavy gale, so as to circumscribe the surface to be acted 
upon by the wind. 

Reel, (rél.) [From A.8. hreol.] (Dancing.) A kind of 
lively dance, resembling a hornpipe, peculiar to the 
Highlanders of Scotland. y 

Rees, ABRAHAM, (reea,) an English divine and author, B. 
in N. Wales, 1748, after editing the Cyclopedia of Eph- 
raim Chambers (4 yols., 177 ) reproduced mnch of 
the matter it contained iñ a more diffuse and elaborate 
form wnder the title of Rees’ Cyclopedia (45 vols., 1802- 


20). Ð. 1825. 
Reeye, (rév.) (Zodl.) The female of the RUFF, q. v. 
Reeve. {Alited to reef ; imp. rove.) (Naut.) To pass, as 


the end of a rope, through a hole in a block or cleat, &c. 

Re-exportation, (-¢/s-pdr-ta’shiin.) (Com.) The ex- 
porting of goods or commodities which had n pre- 
viously imported. 

Referee, (r^f-ür-é.) [From L. refero, to consult.) (Lav.) 
One to whose decision a matter is referred for settle- 
ment; particularly, a person appointed judicially to 
bear, examine, and decide a canse between parties, 
pending before a court. 

Referenee. [Same deriv.) (Zaw.) Same as ARBITRA- 
TION, g.v.—(Print.) A mark in the text of a work ro- 
ferríng to a similar one in the side or at the bottom of 


the page. 


Yig. 55T. — LESLIE'S EXPERIMENT ON REFLECTING POWER. 
cube, filled with hot water. A plate, a, of the substance 








to be experimented upon is placed on the axis of a re- 
flecting mirror between the focus and the mirror. In 
this manner the rays emitted by the source are first re- 
flected from the mirror and impinge on the plate a, 
where they are again reflected and converge to a focns 
between the plate and the mirror, in which point a dif- 
ferential thermometer is placed. The reflector and the 
thermometer are always in the same position, and the 
water of the cube is a] ways kept at 100°, but it is found 
that the temperature indicated by the thermometer 
varjes with the nature of the plate. This method giyes 
a means of determining, not the absolute reflecthhg 

wer of a body, but its power relatively to that of some 

ody taken as a standard of comparison. 

Reflection, (-fck’shin,) or REFLEXION. [Same doriy] 
(Mech,) € rebound of one body from the surface o! 
another and impinging body., —( Phys.) The turning 
of a ray of light or heat from a body against which it 
has impinged; a reflecting is necessarily a polished 
surface. Light and heat, in reflections, follow the law 
of perfectly elastic bodies; that is, “the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection.” This enables 
us to ascertain with ease the path of a reflected ray ; 
and to explain how it is that: 1. Plane mirrors alter 
the apparent ition byt not the size of ag object; 2. 
Concave ip an bring rays to a focus, and either in- 
crease or diminish the apparent size of an object, ac- 
cording as it is in one or other of the con, te focs. 
and 3. Conyex mirrors disperse rays, aud diminish the 
apparent size of an object. 

Reflector, (re-ftckt'ür.) (Qno) See Lens, and MjRROn. 

Reflex, (refičks.) [From L. reflerus, bent back,] (Bat.) 
Bent or curyed back, or reflected, as a petal Paint.) 
A term employed to indicate those places in a pictare 
which gre supposed to be fituinsie b7 a light re- 
fleeted from some other body, represented in the same 
piece.— R. action, (Physiol An action commonly 
regarded as having been performed nnconsciously, and 
consisting in tho reflection by an afferent nerve of an 
impression conveyed to a nervons centre by an afferent 
nerve. — R. vision, (Opt) That vision performed by 
means of reflected rays, as from mirrors. 

Beflexiy (re-fcks’iv.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) A 
term describing certain verbs haying for their express 
object a pronoun referential to the agent or subject aa 
its antecedent; as, he washed himself, 

| Reflux. (Meteor.) See FLUX. 
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Reform, (re-form’.) [From L. re, and forma, shape.] 
(ol) Adisplacing that which is antiquated, defective, 
vicious, or inapplicable to the demands of a progressive 
state of society, by that which is more in accordance 
with the spread and advancement of modern liberol 
ideas. 
Reformation, (The,). (rf-ór-ma'shün.) [Same 
deriv.) (Eccl. Hist.) A term applied by Protestants to 
that æra in-modern history when the doctrines and 
usages of the Roman Catholic Church, then dominant 
throughout the Western States of Cliristendom, were 
first called in question, This event is commonly dated 
from the year 1517, when Luther began to oppose the 
Pope, and condemned the sale of indulgences. Mo- 
sheim, however, assigns to it the date 1620, when Luther 
was excommunicated. 
Reformed Church. (Eccl. Hist.) A conventional 
term employed to designate, not all the churches of 
the Reformation, but those in which the Calvinistic 
doctrines, and still more the Calvinistic policy prevail, 
in contradistinction to the Lutherans. The largest 
branches in the U. States are the Reformed Church in 
America (làte Dutch). and the Reformed Church in the 
United States (late German Reformed). The largest 
branches in Europe are those of Holland (where there 
are two branches, one State church and one inde- 
ndent), of Hungary, of Switzerland (where this church 
as, however, in every canton an independent organiza- 
tion), and France. In Germany, a large portion of the 
H. C. has been ausorbed by the United Evangelical C.— 
R. EPrScoPAL C. Since 1873, a liberal offshoot of the 
Episcopal Church holding the same tenets. — « 
Reform'er. (Eccl. Hist) One who inaugurated the 
Reformation (q. v.). — ( Pol.) One who advocates politi- 
cal reform. 
Refraction, (-/rik'shün.) [From L. refractus, broken.) 
(Phys.) The deviation of a ray of light from a right 
line in entering a medium of different density. The 
great law of R., which holds with regard to all bodies and 
all mediums, is, that a body passing obliquely out of 
oue mediv into another in which it meets with less 
resistance, 18 refracted or turned towards the perpen- 
dicular; and, on the contrary, in passing out of one me- 
dium into another in which the resistance ia greater, it 
is refracted or turned from the perpendicular. — The 
ratio of the lines of the angles of incidence aud XR. is 
called the indez of R.; it is different in differen! media, 
and is obtained, for each, by experiment — being that 
which is obtained when light passes from a vacuum 
into the medium. It enables us to ascertain the path 
of a ray, passing through any medium, or any number 
of media; to ascertain the foci ef convex media, and the 
amount of divergences produced hy those which are 
concave. Whatever the number or kind of media 
through which a ray of light may puss, its path is the 
same, from whichever of its extremities it begins its 
motions. — Double R. Certain substances have the 
power of decomposing a ray of white light into two 
others, which are refracted at different angles, and are 
found to possess very different properties. (See POLAR- 
IZATION.) — ( Ast.) lie apparent angular elevation of 
the celestial bodies above the true places; caused by 
tne agris of light throngh the atmosphere of the 
. Since the refractive power of an seriform 
fluid is found to be proportional to its density, and the 
density of the air continually diminishes, as its distance 
from the earth increases, the path of a ray which tra- 
Verses the atmosphere obliquely must be a curve, The 
existence of atmospheric R. was known at n very early 
od. It is clear that the piace of distant or elevated 
terrestrial objects must be affected by R. due to the 
atmosphere : this effect is called terrestrial R. 
Refract/ive Power, (-pow’ tir.) [Same deriv.] ( Phys.) 
The degree to which a diaphonous body deflects a ray 
of light which interseets it. For the measure of this 
influence, modern writers generally adopt the square 
of the index of refraction made less by unity, or »2-1, 
where n indicates the principal index of refraction. 
Refrain, (re-frán'.) [Fr.] (Mus) The burden or chorus 
of a song or melody. 
Refrangibility, (-fran-je-bil’e-te.) [From L. re, and 
Eng. frangibility:| (Phys) Tho disposition of rays of 
light to be refracted or turned out of a straight course 
in passing out of one transparent body or medium into 
mann " [F 
DrNerant; (re-frij'ür-dnt.) rom L. refrigescere, 
to e cold.] (Med.) Medicines which depress the 
morbid tempergture of the body. The R. in most com- 
mon use consist in the abgtraction of calorie by ice and 
ice-diinks, cold water, colt lemonades, soda-water, and 
effervescing draughts Internally; end externally, cool 
air, cold water, evaporating lotions, and frigorific mix- 
tures. 
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Refrigerator, eh iat aS por deriv.] An ice 
box; also, an apparatus composed of a system of pipes 
immersed in tanks of cold water, and used in the cool- 
ing of large quantities of liquids which are made to cir- 
culate through the said pipes. 

Refringency, (-/ri»'jn-se) (Phys) The power ex 
erted by a substance to refract a ray. 

Refugee, (réf-wjé’.) [From L. FU fis, I take shelter 
in.] One who in times of religious persecution or civil 
or political commotion, flees to a foreign country for 
refuge and protection. The term was in the first place 
applied to those, French Protestants who, on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, fled their country to 
avoid persecution. See EMIGRÉS. 

Refugio, (ra-fa'je-0,) in Te»as, a S.S.E. co., skirted by the 
Mexican Gulf; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Refugio. 

lin, (re-ga'le-ah.) [L. things pertaining to royalty.] 
Literally, the rights and prerogatives incidental to, and 
exercised by, the kingly power. Hence, in an extended 
sense, the insignia used at the coronation of a monarch ; 
the crown-jewels, &c. — Also, the emblems borne o: 
worn by the members of some order or society ; as, the 
regalia of the Knights Templars. 

Regel, (reg) or Rigel. (Ar. ridji.] (Astron.) A 
star of the first magnitude, seen in the left heel of the 
const. Orion. 

Regelation, (réj-e-lu’shiin.) [L. regelatio, thawing.} 
(Phys.) It seems probable that Faraday, who gave this 
name to the phenomenon we are now to describe, sup- 
posed “regelatio” to signify re-freezing. When two 
pieces of melting ice are brought into contact congela- 
tion takes place when they touch. This phenomenon, 
first noticed by Faraday, is called regelation. He ex- 
plained it on this wise. The particles at the surface of 
a mass of ice are less restrained by the force of cohesion 
than those within the mass. Thus they pass easily 
into the liquid state, and accordingly the surface of ice, 
when the temperature is near the freezing-point, be- 
comes moist. Now, when two pieces of ice in this con- 
dition are brought into contact, those particles which 
are upon the surfaces brought together, are placed iu 
the condition of particles belonging to the inside of a 
mass qf ice, and being thug brought more fully than 
before under the influence of the force of cohesion, pass 
into the solid state. When the temperature is below 
the freezing-point regelation does not take place, for the 
surface of the ice continues dry at such temperatures, 

Regensburg, in Germany. See RATISBON. 

Regent, (regènt) [From L, regens, ruling.] (Pol.) One 
invested with the powers of a regency; that is to say, 
who goverus a kingdom or state during the Bone j= 
sence, or incapacity of the righeful monarch, —( Educ.) 
In New York State, a member of a board or body-cor- 
porate, which has power to grant acts of incorporation 
for eolleges, and to visit and inspect all colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools in the State. 


| Reggio, (rédJjo,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Modena, 


16 m. W.N.W. of the city of Modena. . 21,174. — 
Another (anc. Regium Julii), in S. Italy, C. of Calabria 
Ulteriore II., on the Strait, and 8 m. 8.E. of the city of 
Messina. Pop. 15,692. 

Regicide, (réj‘e-sid.) [From L. rez, regis, a king, and 
cedare, to kill.) (Law.) The slayer or assassin of a 
king: — historically and specifically, a term applied to. 
those men who, under the form of a trial, condemned 
Kiugs Charles I. of England and Louis XVI. of France 
to denth. 

Régime, (ra-zhém’.) [Fr., from L. rez, regis.] (Pol) 
Mode, style, or character of administrative ern- 
ment, —Ancien régime. [Fr.] The system of státe and 
social polity which existed in France prior to the Revo- 
lution of 1789. 

Regimen, (rj'e-m/n.) [L, a guiding.) (Mfed.) The 
regulation of diet, with a view to preserve or restore 
health. See HYGIENE. —( Gram.) That part of syntax, 
or construction, which regulates the dependent rela- 
tions of words, and the alterations which one occasions 
or requires in another connected with it. 

Regiment, (réj'e-mént.) [Fr., from L. rego, 1 passa] 
(Mil) A body of troops, either infautry, cavalry, or 
artillery ;—the first consisting of one or more battalions, 
or several companies (usually 10); the cavalry of sev- 
eral troops or squadrons; the artillery of several batter- 
ies. In eagh case, a R. is under command of a colonel 
or lieutenant-colonel. Regimentals, the uniform worn 
by the offigers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of a reginlent. 

Region, (rejón.) [From L. regio, a jurisdiction gov- 
erned.] (Geog. A large extent of land or territory 
inhabited by many people of the same stock or pation, 
and inclosed within certain bounds or limite. — (Bot.) 
A tract of country distinguished by the production, or 
predominating number, of certain plants, trees, &c. 
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@egister, (r'is-tür.) [From L. re, back, and gero, ges- 
asm, to carry.) (Diplomatics.) An official account of 
the proceedings of a public body; or a book in which 
are entered and recorded memoirs, acts, and minutes, 
for the purpose of preserving the same, or rendering 
them easily accessible for reference. — ( Com.) A docu- 
ment issuing from the custom-house, giving a descrip- 
tion ofa ship, with all particulars as to her tonnage, na- 
tionality, ownership, &c. : — it is always required to be 
carried y the shipon foreign voyages, as a preof of her 
true nationality. Vessels employed in the coasting- 
trade are simply enrolled, not registered. — ( Print.) Such 
nn accurante arrangement of the lines and pages that 
those printed on one side of the sheet shall fall exactly 
on these on the other. —( Type-founding.) The inner 

art of the mould in which printing-types are cast. — 
V Chem., dc.) An aperture with a lid, stopper, or sliding- 
plate, in a furnace, stove, and the like, for regulating 
the supply of air, and thus increasing or diminishing 
the heat of the fire. 

Regla, (r¢g'lah,) a fortified seaport of Cuba, on the har- 
bor and opposite to the city of Havana. Pop. 3,000. 

Regnard, Jraw FnANGOIS, (ra-nahr’,) an eminent 
French comic poet, B. in Paris, 1655, after an adventur- 
ous career in early life, settled down as a writer of com- 
edies at Paris, and acquired a reputation second only to 
that of Moliére. Among his best productions are The 
tria The Absent- Minded, and The Universal Legatee. 

. 1709. 

Regression, (re-grésh’iin.) [From L. regressio, a turn- 
ing back.] (Ast.) The R. of the moon's nodes is that 
motion of the line of intersection of the moon’s orbit 
with the ecliptic, which is retrograde, or opposed to 
the order of the signs. 

Regular, (rég*-làr.) (Same deriv.] (Bot) A term 
applicable to those flowers which have all the parts of 
each series of a similar form and size; as, the Butter- 
cup, for instance, — (Eccl. A member of a religious 
fraternity who leads a monastic life, and lives under an 
obligation to keep the three vows of obedience, chas- 
tity, and poverty : — as distinguished from a secular. — 
(PL) (Mil) Soldiers belonging to a standing or per- 
manent army, or one entirely at the disposition of the 
govt.; —as distinguished from militia or volunteers. 

by; Uu (rég/u-ta-tor.) [From L. regulo, I direct.] 
(Mech.) That part of a machine which produces an 
equable or uniform movement, such as the fly-wheel, 
the governor, the throttle-valve of a steam-engine, &c. 
—(Horol.) An apparatus attached to the hair-spring 
of a watch, which, by practically lengthening or short- 
ening the spiral spring attached to the balance, causes 
the watch to go slower or faster; in modern watches it 
is generally a mere index ; in those of older date, it is a 
pinion and segment. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, but in contact, through an aper- 
ture in a small piece which is movable along the 
spring. 

Regulus, Marcus ATTILIUS, (rég-u-lits.) A celebrated 
Roman commander during the first Punic war, who, 
being taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, and sent to 
Rome by them to persuade his countrymen to make 
peace, urged them to prosecute the war with greater 
vigor. Having kept his word to return if the terms of 
peace were rejected, he was killed by his captors with 
the utmost cruelty, B. c. 250. 

Reg'ulus. [L., a little king.) (Metall) A term used 
in a generic sense for metals in different stages of pu- 
rity, but which still retain, to a greater or less extent, 
the impurities they contained in the state of ore. 

Regusa, (ra-goo'za,) a manuf. town of 8. Italy, p. 
Sicily, on a river of same name, 30 m. W.S.W. of Syra- 
cuse. Php, 22,000. 

Rehearsal, (re-hürsdl.) (Dram.) In theatrical par- 
lance, the recital of a piece by the performers to perfect 
themselves in their parts before producing it in public. 

Rehoboam, (re-ho-bo'dm.) (Script.) The son of Solo- 
mon by Naamah an Ammonitess (1 Kings xiv.21). He 
succeeded his father at the age of 41 years, and reigned 
from 975 to 958 B. c. 

Reichenbach, KARL, Baron von, (ri’kain-bdk,) a 
German chemist, B. in Stuttgart, 1788. Among his dis- 
coveries may be mentioned those of paraffin and creo- 
sote ; and that of an imponderable force called Od, and 
which he supposed to be diffused throughout nature. 
D. 1869. 

Reichenbach, a manuf. town of Germany, kingdom 
or Saxony, circ. Zwickau, 12 m. N.N.E. of Plauen. Pop. 


Reichenbe » (rVken-bairg,) or LIBERK, a manuf. 
town of Aus in Bohemia, on the Neisse, 58 m. N.E. 
of Prague. 


Reich’stadt (Duxa or). Beo Napotfon II. 
Reid, Marne, (reed,) a popular novelist, B. in Ireland, 
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1818, passed some months among the N. Amerizan In- 
dians, and in 1846-7, served with gua in the Mex- 
ican War as a captain in the U. S. army. His works, 
chiefly descriptive of Indian life and manners, are 
voluminous, and highly esteemed both in America and 
Europe. His late novel, The Finger of Fate, appeared in 
1872. D. 1884, 

Reid, Tuomas, a Scottish metaphysician, B. in co. Kin- 
cardine, 1710, entered into the Church, became prof. of 
moral philosophy at King's Coll., Aberdeen, 1752, and 
8. Adam Smith in a similar capacity at Glasgow, 1763. 
In his Inquiry into the Human Aind (1764), he sought to 
refute the sceptical reasonings deduced by Hume from 
the ideal philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. He was also 
author of Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1785 
and Essays on the Active Power of the Human Min 
(1788.) D. 1796. 

Reimportation, (-in-pór-ta'shün.) [From L. re, and 
Eng. importation.) (Com.) The importing of goods and 
commodities which had been previously exported. 

Reims, or RuEIMS, (rémz,) a flourishing manuf, city of 
France, dept. Marne, near the Vesle, 27 m. N.N.W. of 
Chalons. In its superb Gothic cathedral, built 1212- 
1242, the Bourbon kings of France received coronation, 
from the time of Philip Augustus. Pop. 60,731. 

Reindeer. [Icel. hreindyr.) (ZojL) The Rangifer 
taraudus, a quadruped of the fam. Cervide, also called 
Woodland Caribon in America, and inbabiting the 
northern regions of Europe, Asia, and America, (see Fig. 
434.) It varies a good deal in size and color, but 
in winter its coat is always white. It carries a pair of 
large antlers, which are shed annually. In America this 
animal is only known as a beast of chase, being hunted 
for food by the Indians and Esquimaux ; but in Lapland 
and among the Ichukches, a people dwelling in the 
corner of Asiaabutting on Behring's Straits, the rein- 
deer has been domesticated. It serves the Laplanders 
in place of horse, ox, and sheep. providing them with 
milk, cheese, flesh-meat, and clothing" whilst yoked to 
a sledge it draws its master over snow many miles 
inaday. Itschief food in the wild state is the lichen, 
called reindeer moss, which grows luxuriantly in cold 
regions. 

Reins, (ránz.) [From L. pl. renes.] (Anat.) The kidneys; 
also the region of the back in which they are situated. 

Reinsurance, (re-tw-shoor'dnz.) (Mar. Law.) Insur- 
ance effected by an underwriter upon a subject against 
certain risks with another underwriter, on the same 
subject, against all or a part of the same risks, not ex- 
ceeding the same amount. In the osiginal insurance, 
he is the insurer ; in the second, the insured. His object 
in R. is to protect himself against loss on the risks he 
had first assumed. 

Reis Effendi, (reis ¢f-fén’de.) [From Ar. reis, chief, 
and effendi, q.v.) In Turkey, the title borne by the 
minister of foreign affairs. 

Reiters, (ri'tirz) [Ger, riders.) (Hist. Irregular 
cavalry, or lanzknechts, raised in Germany during the 
14th and 15th cents. They served with the Huguenots 
during tke wars of the League. 

Reiterative, (re-it-ür-a'tiv. (From L. re, back, and 
Eng. iterate.) (Gram.) A word expressive of renewed 
or repeated action; also, a word formed from another, 
or used in the formation of another, by repetition; as, 
haw-haw. 

Rejoinder, (-join'dàür.) nir» L. re, and jungere, to 
bring under the same lead.] (Zaw.) In pleading, a de- 
fendant's answer of fact to a plaintiff's replication. 

Relative, (rc'a-tiv.) [From L. re/ativus, having affin- 
ity to.] Generally, a term which conveys the sense of 
dependence on, or affinity towar is, something else ; such 
relative terms are guardian and ward; master and pupil; 
father and child, &c.— (Gram.) A word which relates 
to or represents another word, called its antecedent s or 
to a sentence, or member thereof, or to a series ef sen- 
tences which constitute its antecedent. The relative 
pronouns in English are who, which, and that. What is 
used for that which, thus including both relative and 
antecedent. — ( Mus.) Expressive of, or belonging to, 
chords, which, on account of the identity of some of 
their tones, permit a natural transition from ome to tho 
other. R. keys are those which have all their tones 
save one in common; a minor mode er key is also said 
to be the R. of the major key owning the same signa- 


ture. 
Relaxant, (-ldkednt.) (From L. relazatio.] (Med.) A 
medicine which serves to slightly open the bowels. 


Release, (re-lees'.) [From L. re, and Eug. Moss] (Law.) 
A discharge or conveyance of a person's right in lands 
or tenements, to another who has some former state in 
possession. The terms commonly employed in it are, 
“ remísed, released, and forever quit-claimed." — Also, 
a relinquishment of a right of action which may be 
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pleaded in bar. —- Also, the abandoning or surrendering 

a claim or right to the person against whom the claim 

exists, or the right may be exercised or enforced. 

Relics, (rZ'ika) or RELIQUES. [L. reliquie.] (Ecol) In 

the Roman Cath. and Greek churches, the remains of 

saints, martyrs, or other holy persons, or something 
relating or pertaining to them, devoutly preserved in 
honor of their memory. 

Relief, (re-lec/'.) [Fr., from L. relevo.) (Sculpt.) Bee 
Rrurevo. — ( Paint.) The degree of conspicuousness 
which a figure in a picture presents to the eye when 
looked at from a distance off. — (Phys. Geog.) The ele- 
vation of the surface ef a tract of country. — ( Arch.) 
The projection of a figure, ornament, or mouldin y Aen 
the plane on which it is carved or exeonted. z rti f.) 
"he perpendicular distance of any point in a fortified 
work from a plane horizontally coincident with the base 
of its scarp: in other words, it signifles the height of 
the parapet above the base of the scarp. — R. valve. 
(Alach) In marine engines, that valve of the feeding- 
apparatus through which the water passes to the hot- 
well when it is shut off from the boiler, 

Relievo, (re-lé'vo,) or Reuter. [It. rilievo.] (Seulpt.) 
The prominence of a figure that rises from the ground 
or surface on which it is formed. There are three grades 
of R.: alto, basso, and mezzo. The first, called also kaut- 
relief (or high-relief), is that in which the figure pro- 

cts according to the natural proportions; the second, 

s-relief (or low-relief ), is that usually seen on medals ; 
and the third, demi-relief (or half-relief), is where one- 
half of the figure rises from the plane. 

Religion, (rci) [L. religio.) Any system of 
worship of a Being superior to man. R. is different 
from , inasmuch as the latter is speculative and 
the former practical. R. is a system of duties; theology 
a system of opinions, Theology inquires into the nature 
of the power or powers to whom all visible things are 
in subjection; R. is the sentiment which springs from 
that inquiry. History informs us that religion has ever 
had a powerful influence in moulding the sentiments 
and manners of men. In one region or age it has been 
favorable to civilization and refinement; in another it 
has beon so directed as to fotter genius or warp the 
human mind. That, however, depends on the purity 
of the doctrine, and the liberality of its teachers. 

Reliqui, (-ik'we-.) iL relics.) (Hot) The with- 
ered residue of leaves which decay upon the stem with 
which they are articulated, and hence do not fall to the 
ground.—(Geol.) Fossilized remains of animals and 
plants found imbedded in the sedimentary deposits. — 
(Rom. Antiq.) The ashes and bones of the dead, re- 
maining after incremation, and collected for the pur- 
pose of being inurned in tombs. 

Remainder, (re-mán'dür.) [Same deriv.) (Arith.) That 
which is left after one [ecd d is subtracted from 
another. Alao, what remains, when the dividend does 
not exactly contain the divisor. Sometimes it is an in- 
teger: thus, if 7 is divided by 3, the quotient will be 2, 
and 1 will be left. It is not correct to consider !4 also 
as the remainder in this case, for á is part of the quo- 
tient, since 214 is the exact third of 7. — In Algebra, the 
R. is termed the difference. — (Law ) An estate in lands, 
tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed till after a term 
of years or another person's demise, "There is this dif- 
ference between a R.and a reversion: in case of the 
latter, the estate granted, after the limited time, reverts 
to the grantor or his heirs; but by a remainder it goes 
toa third person or a stranger, Unlike a reversion, a R. 
does not arise by legal operations, but by the act of 
parties. The common law on the practico of R. is fol- 
lowed, alriost intact, in most of the U. States, 

Rembang, (rém'óing,) a town on the N. coast of the 
island of Java, C. Sra Daten residency, 60 m. N.W. of 


Remblal, (rzz()bie) [From Fr. remblayer, 

emblai, (rin(g)'bla. rom Fr. » to em- 
bank.) (Civ. Engin.) The embanked earth raised to 
cover a natural depression of the surface. — ( Fort.) The 
MCN employed in constructing the entire rampart 
an pet. 

Rembrandt (rém’brdnt), Van Ryn (or Gerritz), 
PAUL, a famous painter of the Dutch school, B. near Ley- 
den, 1606. He took up his residence in Amsterdam, 
where he gained great celebrity, and founded a school of 
art, based on the natural style. He excelled in vigorous 
coloring, and in the details of chinro-scuro, particularly 
in the imitation of luminous effects, He painted both 
historical pieces and portraits; the latter being by some 
connoisseurs looked upon as his best performances. 
Many of his leading works may be found fn the Louvre, 
Paris, and National Gallery, London. R. was also an 
accomplished engraver in aquafortis, and left behind 
him numerous etchings of high merit and value. D. 1669. 

ngton Rifle, (rém'ing-iün.) See RIFLE, 
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Reminiscenee, enter tess From L. reminda 
cens, recalling to mind.] (Metaph.) That faculty of tha 
mind by which ideas once received into it, but forgot. 
ten, are recalled or revived in the memory. 

Remission, (-mish‘tin.) (From L. remissio, an abating.] 
(Com.) The act of sending money to any distant 
place : — the amount so sent being termed a remitiance. 
—(Med.) The abatement of a disorder. 

Remonstrants, (re-mon’strdntz.) [From L. re, against, 
and lindicate.] (Eccl. Hist.) The name under 
which are designated that sect of Arminians which re- 
pee against the decisions of the Synod of Dort, 

n . 

Remora, (rém'o-rah.) (Zo/l.) See EcnENEIDA. 

Remount, (re-mount.) [From Fr. remonter.] (Mil) 
A fresh supply of suitable horses for the use of cavalry. 

Remscheid, (raim'shid,) à manuf. town of Prussia, 
Rhenish prov., 18 m, E.S.E. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 16,725. 

Remusat, Jean Prenre ABD, (ra-moo-zah’,) a French 
Orientalist, B. in Paris, 1788; p. 1882. 

Renaissance, (ro0-na-sdngz’.) [Fr.,a revival.] ( Arch.) 
The name given to the style of art, especially architec- 
ture, in Europe, which succeeded the Gothic, and pre- 
ceded the copyism of classic revival in the beginning 
of the present century. 

Renaix, (roomai') a manuf. town of Belgium, p. E. 
Flanders, 20 m. 8. of Ghent. Pop. 14,500, 

Renal, (rendl.) (From L. renes, the kidueys.] (Anat.) 
Having reference or belonging to the reins or kidneys; 
a8, the renal arteries, 

Renan, ERNEST, Mgr el E a French Orientalist and 
biblical critic, B. in Cótes-du-Nord, 1823. Entertaining 
religious doubts, he early abandoned the idea of enter- 
ing the priesthood, for which he hnd begun to study, 
and, UE his attention to Oriental literature, re- 
ceived admission into the Academy of Inscriptions 
after the publication of his General History of the Semitic 
languages (1855). After a mission to Syria in 1860 in the 
furtherance of apre re investigation, he became 

rof. of Hebrew in the College of France, from which 
fe was removed in 1862 on account of his scepticism 
regarding many accepted points af the Christian re- 
ligion. His Life of Jesus daos) created a great sensa- 
tion in the literary world, and received denunciation 
from the ecclesiastical authorities, He has since pub- 
lished a History of the Origin of Christianity ; the Apos- 
tles; and a Lie of St. Paul (1869); the last of which 
has received about an equal share of praise and con- 
demnation. D. 1892. 

Rendering, (rwdür-Ing.) (From Fr. rendre.] ( Build- 
ing.) The first coat of plastering laid upon walls. 

Rendsburg, (r«indz'boorg,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
p. Schleswig-Holstein, on the Eider, 18 m. W, of Kiel. 
Pop. 12,000. 

René of Anjon, (ra-na’,) (called tue Goop,) B. 1409, 
s. his brother, Louis TII., as Dukeof Anjou and Count 
of Provence, in 1434, and became heir to the crown of 
Naples in the following year, by the death of Queen 
Joanna,.who had willed it in his favor. His claim, 
however, was successfully overcome by Alfonso of Ara- 
gon, 1442, R. patronized literature and the arts, and 
married his pem muni Margaret to Henry VI. of Eng- 
land. After his death in 1480, his county of Provence 
became incorporated with France. 

Renfrew, (rév'froo,) a manuf. town of Scotland, C. of 
a co, of same name, near the confluence of the Clyde 
nnd Cart, 5 m. W.N.W. of Glasgow. Pop. of town, 6,000; 
of co., 216,019. 

Ren'frew, in Canada W., a N.E. co.; area, 1,100 sq. 
m.; C. McNab. 

Reniform, (rón'e-fórm.) [From L, renes, the reins.] 
(Bot.  Kidney-shaped; that is, rounded at the apex 
and hollowed at the base, as a gourd. 

Rennes, (rdn,) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. Ile-et- 
Vilaine, at the junction of the rivers Ile and Vilaine, 
60 m. W. of Nantes. Here formerly assembled the par- 
liaments of Bretagne. ». 49,231. 

Rennet, (réw'nit,) or Run’xer. [From A.S. gerunnen, to 
make thick.] The liquor prepared by steeping the inner 
membrane of a calf's stomach in water; or the mem- 
brane itself:—either is used in the coagulation of 
milk, or converting it into curd in cheese-making. 

Rensselaer, (rén'sl-tir,) in New York, an E. co., b. 
by Vermont and Massachusetts ; area, 630 square miles; 
Capital, Troy. 

Rent, (rónt.) [A.8.] (Zow.) An annual sum of money 
paid by the tenants or occupiers to the owner or pro- 
prietor of lands or tenements; a compensation or re- 
turn, in the nature of an acknowledgment, for the 
session of a corporeal inheritance.— A fee-farm Ra 
rent-charge issning out of an estate in fee, of at least 
one-fourth of the value of the lands at the time of ita 
reservation, 
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Ren ville, (r4'vil,) in Minnes 
area, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Beaver Falls. 

Repeater, (re- und [non L. repeto, I recommonce.] 
( oral.) A kind of watch, which, by means of a spring, 
s made to repeat or strike the hour. 

Nepeltet, (re-pZl'lént.) [From L. repello, I hurl back.) 
V ed.) One of a class of remedies, as astringents, ice, 

c. which serve to drive back morbid humors from 
the part where they have settled, or which prevent 
such an aflux of fluid to a part as would raise it toa 
tumor. 

Repent, (repnt.) [From L. r crawling.] (Bot) 
Anepithet applied to stems which lie prone upon the 
ground, and throw out suckers from their sub-surface. 

Repentance, (re-pént‘dns.) [From L. re, and peniteo, 
I grieve for.] (Theol. Deep sorrow or contrition for 
sins committed, as an offence and dishonor to the Al- 
mighty, and a violetion of his holy law; but to render 
the same Acceptable, it must be followed by an amended 
course of life. R. excited by apprehension of penal- 
ties, may exist without a change of life for the better. 

Repertory, (rép'ür-L-re) [From L. reperio, I find.] 
A place in which things may be deposited, and there 
disposed in so orderly a manner as to be readily found 
when wanted, as the index of a book, &c. 

Replacement, Carmini) (Crystall.) Removal of 
an edge or angle of a crystal by one or more planes. 

Replevin, (re-plév'tn.) [L. Lat. replevina, a surety.] 
(Law.) A remedy granted on a distraint, by which a 

erson, whose effecta are seized, has them restored to 

im on his furnishing security to the sheriff that he 
will pursue his action against the party distraining, 
and return the goods if the taking them shall be here- 
after adjudged unlawful. 

Replica, (rZp'le-kah.) [It] (Paint.) Strictly, a copy 

an original picture from the hand of the same 
painter. 

pepitente, (ré /le-kát.) [From L. replicatio, literally, 

Iding back.] (Mus.) A repetition or reiteration, as 
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Replication, (rzp-le-ka'shün.) [Same deriv.] (Log.) 
An assuming or tnaking use of the same term twice in 
the one proposition. 

Reporter, (report'ür.) [From L. reporto, to carry 
back.] Specifically, one who takes down on r an 
account of certain proceedings — legal, legislative, or 
social — for the purpose of supplying the public with a 
true and detailed knowledge of the same, either through 
tlie columns of newspapers, or etherwise. 

Representative, (rép-re-zént/a-tiv.) [From L, re 
priesento, I cause to be present again.] (Amer. Pol.) A 
member of the lower house of a State Legislature, or in 
the National Congress. — ( Nat. Hist.) That form which 
ieget the typical characteristics of a group.— ( Law.) 

te who stands in the stead of another as heir, or in 
the right of succession to an estate of inheritance. 

Reprieve, (re-preev’.) [From L. re, again, and privo, 
I let free.) (Law.) A warrant for the suspension of 
the capital sentence passed upon a criminal. 

Reprint, (re'print.) (Lit.) A second, or any new edi- 
tion of a published work; — more particularly, the re- 
publication in one country of a book previously brought 
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sals, (re-pr 2.) . représailles. Law. 
Deductions or payments dada cut of the value of lands, 
such as annuities, rent-charges, and the like. — Letters 
of Reprisal, Same as LETTERS OP MARQUE. 

Reproduction, (-di# shin.) [From Fr. reproduire, 
to produce a second time.] (Physiol) A term some- 
times used to signify generation, i. e., the union of the 
sexes, or the aggregate of functions which concur, in 
organized bodies, towards the production of their kind ; 
— but more especially employed to denote the power 
of an organized being to form anew parts which have 
been cut off. Some Annelides ss this faculty in an 
eminent degree; thus, the Hydra viridis, or fresh-water 
polyp, when divided into many pieces, reproduces the 
necessary organs in each piece, 80 as to form from it a 
perfect bydra. Snails can produce new horns, and even 
à part of their heads; lobsters and spiders new legs; 
newtà and lizards new tails. 

Kepublie, (re-pùb'līk.) [From L. respublica.] (Pol.) 
A. a form of state government in which the ex- 
ercise of the sovereigh power is vested in the people at 
large. A republic may be either ah aristocracy, like 
what the former cities of Venice and Genoa were, with 
tlie supteme authority vested in a few privileged indi- 
widtials ;—or a democracy, in which latter case it is 
vésted in rulers by and from the whole fon. or in rep- 
resentatives selected by it: the United States is an in- 
stancé in point. — R. of Lellers. (Lii) The literary 
world ; the collective body of learned men and authors. 


Keptiles, (rZy'tis.) [From L. reptilis, creeping.) (ZoUl.) 


a 8.W. central co. ; 
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A class of cool-blooded, oviparous, vertebrate animals, 
which are covered 
with scales, and 
which lay their 
eggs upon the land 
and whose young 
closely resemble the 
parents from the 
time they leave the 
shell. They breathe 
by lungs, have a 
beart with two au- 
ricles and one ven- 
tricle, and their di- 
gestion is slow. The 
reptilian heart, at 
each of its contrac- 
tions, transmits to 
the lungs only a 
portion of the blood 
which comes to it 
from the various 
parts of the system, 
and the remainder 
oes into the circu- 
ation again with- 
out having been 
subjected to respira- 
tion, Thusthe blood 
of these animals is 
acted upon] by oxy- 
en far less than in 
mals and Birds, 
and their tempera- 
ture is correspond- 
ingly lower, and 
their habits more 
sluggish: The small- 
ness of the pulmon- 
ary vessels enables 
R. to nd the 
process of respira- 
tion without arrest- 
ing the progress of 
the blood; and 
hence they are able 
to remain much 
longer beneath the lung; Ui, liver and hepatic veln; k 
surface of the water kidneys and renal vessels; vp, vena 
than other animals. ports ; s, stomach ; int, intestines; an, 
The cells of the  *?"* 
lungs are less numerous, and larger, than in the higher 
animals. The brain of R. is comparatively small, and 
their sensations blunt. They continue to live and exhibit 
voluntary motions long after losing the brain, and even 
after the head is cut off. he muscles preserve their 
irritability for a considerable time after being severed 
from the body, and even the heart pulsates for hours 
after it is removed; nor does its loss prevent the ani- 
mal from moving about. The vertebre of R. are con- 
vex at one end and concave at the other; and their 
teeth, when set in sockets, never have more than one 
prong. This class is divided into the three orders Tes- 
tudinata (the Turtles), Sauria (the Lizards), and Ophi- 
dia (the Serpents). 

Republican, (-piib/le-kdn.) (Amer. Pol.) See DEMO. 
CRATIC PARTY. 

Repub'liean Fork, the principal arm of the Kansas 
River, rises in Colorado, Arapahoe co. and taking a 
winding course throngh Kansas and Nebraska, empties 
into the Kansas in Riley co. Kansas, after à flow of 
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Fig. 558. 
ANATOMY OF THE LIZARD. 

a, a', arches of the aorta ; r, right auri- 
ole; l, left auricle; v, ventricle; vos, 
vena cava superior: veí, vena cava in- 
ferior ; va, ventral aorta; pv, pulmon" 
ary veins ipa, pulmonary arteries ; lu, 
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m. 

Repudiation, (-pu-de-a'shŭn.) (Law.) The renoune- 
ing or abandoning of a right to, or responsibility for, 
any particular thing; as, the repudiation by a State of 
its money obligations. 

Repulse’ Bay, in Brit. N. America, is an inlet of Wel- 
come Gulf, on the S. coast of Melville Peninsula; N. Lat, 
66°, W. Lon. 86°. 

Repulsion, (-piil’shiin.) [From b. repulsio, a driving 
back.] (Phys.) That property in bodies by which they 
mutually fly from each other; — the contrary of attrac- 
tion. ere are many curious problems, apparently in- 
volving A.; but from the actual state of science it is 
reasonable to suppose that we shall soon be able to 
account for all these phenomena by simple differences 
of attraction on the body influenced and the medium 
which M (rv hose bak) (Pr; Le ) 1 

Requiem, (re " r, requies.) (Eccl.) In t 
Rom. Cath. Church, a solemn Mass sung Le repose of 
the soul of a deceased person : — so called from the open- 
ing words of the prayer Requiem æternam dona ets, Domine 
(give them eternal rest, O Lord!)—(dfus.) A grand 
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musical composition performed on solemn occasions in 
honor of demised civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Requisition, (rck-we-zish’iin.) [From L. re, and 
quisitio.] (Fol.) A formal demand made by ono govt. 
upon another for the extradition of a criminal fugitive 
or of a political refugee. — ( Mil.) A demand exacting 
supplies of money, provisions, &c., from the inhab. of 
an invaded country. 

Resnea, (re-sal/kah,) in Georgia, a vill. of Gordon co., 
s4 m, N.N.W. of Atlanta. A desperate battle occurred 
here, May 15, 1804, bet. Gen. Sherman’s National com- 
mand, and Gen. Johnston's Confederate army. The 
latter was obliged to retire at length ; and the lost was 
severe on both sides. 

Resaca de la Palma, (ra-sah’kah da lah pál'mah,) 
in Texas, a locality of Cameron co., 10 m. N. by E. of 
Brownsville. At this place, May 9, 1846, a Mexican 
force of 6,000 men under Gen. Arista, was totally de- 
feated by Gen. Taylor, at the head of 2,000 Americans, 

Keseript, (reskript.) [From L, rescriptum.] (Civ. Law.) 
The answer, or decretal letter, promulgated by the 
Pope, or by an emperor, officially resolving some point 
snbmitted to him on a question of jurisprudence ; as 
u decision of the question at issue this is, therefore, 
equivalent to an edict or decree. 

Rescue, (rõs'ku.) [From Norm. Fr. rescure, to retake.] 
(Law.) The forcible retaking of a person lawfully ar- 
rested out of the hands of his captor, und, therefore, 
from the custody of the law; also, the forcible libera- 
tion of a defendant from the custody of the officer who 
had him in charge. A Zé. of one arrested for erii is 
felony, for treason is treason, for a misdemeanor is a 
misdemeanor, The person who so rescues is termed the 
rescussor ; the rescued party, the rescussee. 

Reseda, (re-sdah.) (Bot.) See RESEDACEAE. 

Resedacer, (re-se-da'se-e.) ( Bot.) A small O. of plants, 
all, Cistales, consisting of herbs or small spreading un- 
dershrubs, with alternate entire or pinnately divided 
leaves, and micute gland-like stipules. The flowers, 
usually green-white or of a zZreenish-yellow and not 
showy, are in terminal racemes or spikes, Reseda 
odorata, the Mignonette, a native of N. Africa, is a uni- 
versal favorite which needs no description. Reseda 
luteola, the Weld, Yellow-weed, or Dyer's Weed, is a 
common wayside plant, one to three feet high, with 
numerous lanceolate glossy leaves, and terminal spikes 
of greenish-yellow flowers nodding at the top. Dyers 
formerly made great use of this plant, as it affords a 
beautiful yellow dye. A paint is also made from it 
called Dutch-pink, 

Reservation, (réz-iir-va'shiin.) [From L. reservo, I 
keep back.] (Geog.) In the U. States, a tract of public 
land set apart or reserved for some special purpose : — 
otherwise called a reserve. — ( Law.) A clause or part 
of an instrgyment by which something is reserved, not 
conceded omgranted, 

Reserve, (re-riirv’.) [Same deriv.] (Geog.) See RESER- 
VATION, S The third or last line of an army drawn 
up in readiness for action: — 80 named because they 
üre reserved to woppprt the rest, as occasion shall need, 
and not to engage except in case of necessity. 

Reservoir, (rürewoir.) |Fr, from L, reservo.) 
(Hydraul.) A trough, pond, or tank, usually of large 
dignensions, where water is collected and retained, so as 
tq, be conveyed to distant places through pipes, or to 
supply a fountain, &c. 

Reshd, (rés/t,) a commercial city of Persia, C. p. Ghilan, 
16 in. S.E. of Euzilee, on the Caspian Sea. Pop. 50,000. 

Reshipment, (-ship'mént.) |From L. re, and Eng. 
shipment.) (Com.) The shipment for exportation of 
goods or commodities which have been previously im- 
ported, or else conveyed to the port of shipment by 
inland water-communication. 

Residence, (réze-déns). [From L. resideo, I dwell.) 
(£ecl.) Tho obligatory abode of clergymen on their 
benefices, An incumbent is considered non-resident, if 
absent for one or more periods, exceeding in the whole 
three calendar months, in each yenr. 

Resident, (réze-d/ut.) (Same deriv.) (Diplom. A 
diplomatic envoy or representative who resides at a 
foreign court, and whose official status is below that of 
ambassador, 

Residue, (ré‘edii.) [From L. residuum, that which 
remains after.) (L«w.) The remainder of a testator's 
estate, after the payment of debts and legacies. A 
lapsed legacy, that is one bequeathed toa person who 
dies before the testator, falls into the R. 

Resilience, (re-zil'e-óns.) (From L. recilio, I spring 
back.) The act'of rebounding, or of leaping or spring- 
ing back ; aa, the resilience of sound, 

Hesin, (sometimes written RosIN,) (réz’in.) [From L. 
resina.) (Chem.) A name given to many vegetable 
substances which are allied physically, although they 
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may differ chemically. They are insoluble in water 
and generally soluble in alcohol and essential oils. They 
soften or melt with heat, do not crystallize, are of dif- 
ferent shades of yellow or brown, and are of vurious 
degrees of transparency. They are of considerable 
commercial value for the manufacture of soap, varnish, 
benzoic acid, &c. The following are some of the prin- 
cipal resins: — Benzoin, dragon's blood, Peru balsam, 
sterax, Tolu balsam, gum ammoulacum, amine, asa- 
foetida, copaiba, copal, dimma, elemi, galbanum, gam- 
boge, guciacum, lac, mastic, myrrh, olibanum, sandarac 
scammony, turpentine. The following are fossil resina: 
— Amber, asphalt, fossil cavutchouc, peat resins, py 
roretin, retin asphalt, tasniaunite. 

Resina, (ra-senah,) à town of S. Italy, p. Naples, oc- 


cupying the site of the anc. Herculaneum, at the foot 
of Mt. Naniroe: 5 m. B.E. of the city of Naples. 2 up, 
10,500. 


Resinous Electricity. Bee ELECTRICITY. 

Resistance, (-zisdus.) | From L. resisto.) ( Mech.) Any 
force which prevents a body moving when other forces 
are acting upon it, or which is opposed tu the motion 
of the body when it moves. Resistances, such as fric- 
tion, the rigidity of cords, or the action of the air or 
other fluid on a moving body which are called into 
play by other forces, are termed passive resistances. 

Resolution, (7z-o-loo'shün.) [From L. resolutio, lit- 
erally, a looseniug.] Strictly, the operation or process 
of separating the parts which compose a complex idea 
or a mixed body. — ( Pol.) A formal proposition offered 
for legislative decision ; also,a determination passed by 
a majority of votes in a legislative assembly. — (Chem. 
The reducing a body to its constituent parla (MarS 
The writing out of a canon or fugue in partition from 
a single line. — ( Surg.) The dispersion of inflammatory 
humors without the formatiou of an abscess, tumor, or 
the like.—(Math.) A method by which the truth or 
falsehood of a proposition is discovered. The term is 
also used in a sense correlative to composition, as when 
we speak of the R. of a number into its prime factors, 
and of a force intoits components. —R. of gum ( Mech.) 
The dividing any force or motion into others which act 
in other directions; but which, taken altogether, shall 
have the same effect as the single one: — otherwise 
called R. of motion. 

Resol vend, (re-:ólv'énd.) [From L resolvere.] ( Arith.) 
The number which arises from increasing the remainder 
after subtraction, in the cube root and square root. 

Resolvent, (re-zóiv/ént.) (Same deriv.) (Med.) Same 
as DiscurIENT, q. v.—(Algeb.) An equation upon the 
solving of which depends that of a given equation. 

Resonance, (r/zo-ninz) [From L. Lat. resonantia.] 
(Acoustics.) A reverberation of a sound or of sounds. 

Respiration, (r/s-pe-ru’shiin.) (From L. respiro, I 
breathe back.] (Phystol.) A function proper to animals, 
the object of which is, to place the materials of the 
blood — the mixture of the venous blood with lymph 
and chyle —in contact with atmospheric air, in order 
that it may acquire the vivifying qualities which belong 
to nrterial blood. The organs for executing this func- 
tion are, in the mammalia, birds, and reptiles, the lunge, 
In man, the R. consists of mechanical and chemical 
phenomena. The mechanical are /uspiration and Expi- 
ration. The evident chemical phenomena consist in 
the formation of a certain quantity of carbonic acid, 
the absorption of a part of the oxygen of the air, and 
the disengagement of a quantity of water in the state 
of vapor. In the healthy condition the R. is easy, 
gentle, regular, and without noise. In man, tho respi- 
rations are generally about 35 per minute in the first 
year of life: 25 during the second; 20 at puberty ; and 
18 in the adult age — during which time he inhales abt. 
18 pints of air. The air drawn in and expelled by the 
lungs in A. is called breath, See BRONCHI, LUNGS, &c. 

Respirator, (réspe-ro-tór.) [Same deriv ] An instru- 
ment made of a series of extremely thin perforated 
metal plates, or of fine wire, fitted to cover the mouth, 
over which it is fastened by a bandage; its object is te 
warm the inspired atr, before it enters the longs, with 
the heat which it received from that which was expired, 
Persons suffering from asthmatic complaints, or lungs 
diseased from other causes, have been benefited by its 


use, 
| Respond, (réspónd.) pni) 
a half pillar or pier, attache 
arch, &c. 
Respondent, (re-spónd'/nt.) [From L. re 
make answer to.) ( .) Ono who is called upon to 
answer in certain suiis at law, as in divorce cases, &c. 
—(Rhet.) One who maintains a thesis in reply, and 
whose province is to refute objections or overthrow ar- 
cuments. 
Rent, (rést.) [From A. 8. rest] (Pros.) Same ns Ca 





In Gothic architecture, 
to n wall to support an 
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BURA, q. v. —(Mus.) A character making a cessation of 
the sound, equal in duration to that of the note which 
it immediately follows and after which it is named. 
Response, (réz-pdns’.) [From L. responsum.) (Mus.) 
In fugues, a repetition af the given subject by means 
of another part. —( Rhet.) A reply to an objection in a 
formal disputation. — ( Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, an anthem sung after tho service of matins. 
Restiaceæ, (rés-te-a’se-e.) [From L, restis, a cord.] 
(Bot.) An O.of plants, all. Glumales, having usually 
tlie habit of rushes or sedges, and closely allied in char- 
acter both to Juncacee and Cyperacez. 
Restoration, (The,) (rés-to-ra’shiin.) [From L. res- 
taurutio, a renewal.} (Eng. Hor) The distinctive name 
given to the act which replaced the Stuart dynasty in 
the person of Charles IL on the throne, after the Inter- 
regnum which lasted from Jan. 30, 1649, till May 29, 
1660. — ( Fr. ust The first #. begins May 3, 1814, 
when Louis XVIIT. made his entry into Paris under the 


protection of foreign bayonets, and ended with the re- | 


turn of Napoleon from Elba, March 20, 1815. The be- 
ginning of the second R. is generally reckoned from 
the battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, which destroyed 
forever the power of Napoleon, and terminated on July 
29, 1830, with the abdication of Charles X. 

Resultant, (re-zült'ünt.) [From L. resulto.]  (Mech.) 
A force which is the combined effect of two or more 
forces, acting in different directions. 

Resumé, (róz-oo-ma'.) [Fr.] A condensed statement 
or brief recapitulation. 

Resupinate, (re-su’pin-dt.) [From f£. resupinus, 
bowed back.] (Bot. Reversed or inverted; asa leaf 
when the upper surface becomes the lower, from the 
twisting of the stalk. 

Resurrection, (réz-ür-r/k'shün.) [From L. resurrec- 
tio.) (Theol. An expression denoting the revival of 
the human body in a future state after it has been con- 
signed to the grave. We find traces of the doctrine in 
other religions, and especially in later Judaism, but the 
doctrine is peculiarly Christian. The following may 
be stated as the main points involved in the doctrine 
as revenled in the New Testament: 1. The resurrection 
of the dead is ascribed to Christ himself; it will com- 
plete his work of redemption for the human race (Jon 
v. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 22, sq.; 1 Thess. iv. 14; Rev. i. 18). 2. 
All the dead will be raised indiscriminately to receive 
judgment according to their works, **^hey that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation” 
(John v. 21-29; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rev. xx. 11). 3. The resur- 
rection will take place at “the last day," by which 
seems to Le meant the close of the present world (John 
vi. 39, 40, xi. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 15). 4. The great event is 
represented as being ushered in by the sound of a 
trumpet, a Hr foe pode probably borrowed from the 
Jewish practice of convening assemblies by sound of 
trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). 5. As to the 
character of the change through which our bodies are 
raised after the lapse of ages, and get their identity pre- 
served, there is nothing distinctly made known. 

Resuscitation, (re-siis-se-la’shiin.) (From L. resus- 
cito, I revive.] The restoring of persons apparently 
dead to life; chiefly confined to the restoring of those 
who appear to be dead from being immersed in water 
or from henging. 

Retail, (retal) [From Fr. retailer, to cut anew.] 
(Com.) The sale of goods or commodities in small quan- 
tities or parcels : — correlative to wholesale, 

Retainer, (re-tàn'ür.) [From L. retineo, to hold back.] 
(Law.) A R. or retaining-fee, in modern legal parlance, 
signifies a fee given to counsel to retain his services, or, 
according to some, merely to prevent his being em- 
ployed by the opposite side. It is either special or gen- 
eral. A special H.is for a particular case; a general, 
for any case that may come on in the court which that 
couusel attends. 

Rete Mucosum, (re'te mu-ko'siim.) [L., a mucous 
net.] (Anat.) A membrane between the epidermis and 
the cutis, which is one part of the skin, and the princi- 
pal seat of color in the human species. 

Retepore, (r'e-pór.) (Zoöl.) The Neptune's Ruffles, 
a genus of polyps, fam. A/cyonidz, having the leaf-like 
expansion pierced like net-work. 

Reticence, (rét'e-séus) [From L. reticencia, literally, 
a being silent.) (Rhet. A figure by which a person 
indirectly speaks of a thing, while at the same time he 
makes a show of avoiding the subject. 

Reticulate, (-tik/u-ldt.) [From L. reticulatus, resem- 
bling a net.) (Bot.) Presenting distinct veins crossing 
one another after the manner of net-work, as endogen- 
ous plants. — ( Min.) Designating minerals the parallel 
fibres of which are interlaced with other fibres, like a 
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put together in the form of lozenge-shaped stones, or 
made of square stones laid diagonally. 

Retiform, (rét'e-fórm.) [From L. rete, a net, and forma, 
appearance.) Characterized by cross-lines resembling 
a net; as, the retiform coat of the eye. ` 

Retina, (ré'e-nah.) |L.] (Anat.) See Erve. 

Retirade, (rét'e-rdd.) [From Fr. retirer, to withdraw.] 
(Fort) A kind of retrenchment in the body of a bas- 
tion or other work, which is to be disputed inch by inch 
after the outer defences are reduced. 

Retired Flank, (re-tird'.) (Fortif.) A flank having 
an arc of the circle, with its convex sides bent towards 
the work to be defended. 

Retort, (retórt.) [From L. retortus, turned back.) 
(Chem.) A vessel in which a substance is placed for the 
purpose of submitting it to distillation. It is(A, Fig. 270) 
of the shape of an egg placed on one end, and having 
its upper end drawn out into a tap, which is turned 
downwards, 

Retraction, (-trdk’shin.) [From L. retractio.] ( Med.) 
Condition of a part when drawn backwards or toward 
the centre of the body. — RETRACTOR, a muscle which 
serves to retract the part into which it is inserted. 

Retraxit, (-tràksit.) [L., he has withdrawn.) (Law.) 
A proceeding in action by which a plaintiff withdraws 
from the prosecution of it. It is a bar to any future 
action in the same suit. 

Retreat, (-tré.) [From Fr. retraire.) (Afil.) The or- 
derly retiring movement of a military force from a bat- 
tle-field, or from any position before the enemy.— A 
signal given by beat of drum or blast of trumpet for 
soldiers to retire to their quarters : — correlative to re- 
veille. — (Eccl. In the Rom. Cath. Church, a spec’. ly 
allotted period of seclusion and silence, to be employed 
in meditation and devotion. 

Retrenchment, (-trénsi’mént.) [From Fr. retran- 
cher, to intrench.] ( er d Any kind of work raised 
to cover a post and fortify it against an enemy, such as 
gabions, fascines, sand-bags, &c. 

Retriever. (rctrév'ür.) [From Fr, retrouver.] (Sports.) 
A dog trained to seek out and bring to the sportsman 
the game he has killed. 

Retro-, (retro) [L. backwards] A prefix to many 
words, having the sense of going back or backward. 

Retrocession of the Equinoxes, (rét-ro-sésh'- 
ŭn.) (Ast.) The backward movement of the equinoc- 
tial points : — as distinguished from precession. 

Retrogradation, (-gra-da'shin. [From L. retro- 
gradio, I walk backwards.] (Ast) An apparent motion 
of the planets by which they seem to go backwarda in 
the ecliptic, and to move contrariwise to tlie order and 
succession of the signs. 

Return, (re-tirn’.) [From Fr, retourner.] (Arch.) A 
projection, wall, moulding, &c., continued in a different 
or opposite direction to that of the original body. — 
(Mil. and Nav.) An official account, report, or state- 
ment made up and handed in to the commanding of- 
ficer; as, the return of stores, provisions, &c.; a return 
of men on the sick-list, and so forth. — ( Law.) A cer- 
tificate from sheriffs and bailiffs of what is done in the 
execution of their duties. 

Retz, Jean FRANÇOIS PAUL DE GONDI, CARDINAL DE, (réts : 
Fr. pron. rdhs,) à French prelate and political agitator, 
g. at Montmirail, 1614, is chiefly known as the guiding 
spirit of the Zrondeurs, or party in opposition to the 
court during the minority of Louis XIV. D. 1679. His 
Mémoires (1717) are much esteemed for their pungency 
of style, and vivid portraiture of character. 

Reuben, (rubéón. (Script) The first-born of Jacob 
by his wife Leah. The tribe which descended from him 
makes no figure in the Hebrew history, and never pro- 
duced any eminent person. 

Reus, (ra'oos,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Tarragona, 8 
m. W. of the city of that name. Pop. 25,000. 

Reuss, (rovs,) the name of a small German principality, 
the sovereignty of which is divided into two lines —Z. 
Greiz and R. Schleiz. It lies in Upper Saxony, bet. N. 
Lat. 509 28-519 3’, and E. Lon. 11? 28'-12? 30, Area, 
458 sq. m. Surface hilly; soil fertile. Cup. of R. Greiz, 
Greiz; of R. Schleiz, MS: tat p- aa eas ; 

Reutlingen, (roit'ling-gen,.a fortif. and manuf. town 
of 8. Ce dnd in Wurtemberg, on the Eschatz, 20 m. 
8. of Stuttgart. . 13,000. : 

Reveille, (ra-vdl’ya.) [Fr., awake.] (Mil) The beat 
of drum or sound of trumpet made about daybreak in 
all garrisons, to give notice that it is time for the troeps 
to rise, and for the sentinels to cease challenging. Bee 
RETREAT. 

Revel, (rév’d/,) a fortif. seaport of Russia in Barope; 
govt. Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 200 m. W.B.W. 
of St, Petersburg. It carries on an active trade, and 
possesses a good harbor. Pop. 


25,000. 
piece of net-work, — Reticujated work, (Arch) Masonry | Revelation, (rév-e-la'shün.) [From L. revelo.] (Theol) 
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The oral manifestations of the Divime mind and will, as 
conveyed to man in the books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, — Book of R. (Script.) Sec APOCALYPSE. 

Revenue, (róv'emwu.) [Fr., from L. revenio.) Yn a gen- 
eral sense, an annual or permanent income, or the 
yearly pow wrug to a person from his lands or 
possessions. — ( Pol. ) The annual produce of all 
taxes, excise, customs, duties, &c., collected for the use 
and support of a nation or state, and received into the 
public treasury. 

Xever'beratory Furnace. [From L. reverbero, 
I teat back.] ( . A furnace so constructed that 
matter may be heated in it without coming in direct 
contact with the fuel. Tt consists essentially of three 

arts — viz.,a fireplace at one end; in the middle, a flat 
or sole, on which the material to be heated is 
placed ; and at the other end, a chimney to carry off the 
smoke or fume, Between the fireplace and the bed, 
a low partition-wall, called a fre-bridge, is placed, and 
the whole built over with a flat arch, dipping towards 
the chimney. The flame plays over the fire-bridge, and 
is reflected, or reverberated, on the material bencath, 
hence the name. 

Reverend, (rcv'iir-^nd.) [From L. revereor, to revere.] 
(Eccl.) A title of respect prefixed to the names of cer- 
tain chureh dignitaries and clergymen; thus in Eng- 
land and the U. States,an Archbishop is styled most 
reverend, a Bishop right reverend, a dean very reverend, 
and any divine of the class of rector, incumbent, vicar, 
or curate, simply reverend. 

Reverse, (re-viirs’.) [From L. revertor, reversus, to 
turn back.] (Numis.) The side of a medal or coin op- 
posite to the obverse side, or that on which the head or 
chief figure or Moy is impressed. 

Reversion, (-vir'shiin.) [From L. reversio, a turning 
back.) (Law.) The return of the possession of an estate 
to the grantor or his heira, after the expiration of a 
certain grant. Also the right which a person has to 
any inheritance or place of emolument, after some 
event; as, for instance, after the death of another per- 
son. —(/nsur. A payment not receivable, or a benefit 
inoperative until the occurrence of some future event. 
Such payments, receivable at the end of a stated period 
of time, are commonly known as deferred payments. 

Revetment, (-vét’ment.) (Fort.) A strong wall of 
masonry constructed on the face of a rampart, ditch, 
or parapet, to serve to support the same and increase 
the difficulty of escalading. In field-works, it is often 
made of gabions, hurdles, &c. 

Review, (re-vu'.) [From Fr. revoir, revu.) (Mil) The 
display of a body of troops, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the state of their appearance, drill, and discipline be- 
fore some superior officer or illustrious personage. — 
(Iit) A critical examination of a new work, with re- 
marks deduced therefrom. Also, a periodical publica- 
tion devoted to the critical examination and analysis 
of new books, &c. The person who writes for, or edits 
such publication, is called a reviewer. 

Revise, (-viz.) | From L. revises, seen again.) ( Print.) 
A second proof-sheet of a work, for the re-examlnation 
of corrections made on the first one; the act of making 
such inspection is termed revision. 

Revival, (-viv'dl.) [From Eng. revive] (Chem.) Same 
as REVIVIFICATION, —(Law.) An agreement to renew 
the legal obligation of a just debt after it has been 
barred by the Act of Limitation or the lapse of time. 
Also, the act by which a judgment which has lain dor- 
mant, or without any action upon it for a yearand a day, 
is, at common law, again restored to its original force. 

Bevoke, (re-vdk’.) (From L. revoco, I call back.] ( Law.) 
To reverse or repeal, as a law, grant, privilege, testa- 
ment, &c. A devise may be revoked by the devisor, a 
use by the grantor, and a will by the testator.— 
(Games.) In Whist-playing, not to follow the suit card 
when practicable; as, to play a trump, for instance, 
when another suit is led, and while tlie player holds one 
or more of that suit in his hand. 

Revolution, (rév-o-lu'shión.) (Same deriv.] (Pol.) A 
material or thorough change in the constitution of the 
govt. of a country, brought about by a quick movement, 
legally or illegally accomplished; its efficacy in the 
latter case being justified by success. The principal R. 
recorded in modern history have been the English R. 
of 1688; the American R. of 1776, and the French R. 
of 1792, 1830, and 1848. — (Phys.) The circular motion 
of a body on its axis.—(Ast.) The motion of any 
heavenly body in its orbit until ite return to the same 
point again. — (Geom.) A surface generated by the 
movement of a line, right or curved, around a fixed 

s. 

Revolutionary Tribu'/nal, (The.) (Fr. Hist.) 
A name specially given to an infamous court of judg- 
went instituted by the French Convention in 1793. The 
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function of its members was to sit in Judgment on all 

persons accused of crimes against the state, and from 

their sontence, delivered with appalling promptitu 
there war no eppeal. During the “Reign of Terror, 
when Fouquier-Tinville (g. v.) was " public accuser,” it 
cecuired a horrible notoriety, abolishing soon almost 
all torms of justice, neither hearing witnesses on be- 
helf of the accused, nor allowing him an opportunity 
of defence, but blindly executing the orders of the 

“Committee of Public Safety,” which was merely a tool 

in the hands of Robespierre. Its last victims were 

Robespierre himself, and his accomplices, July 28-30, 

1794. 

Revolver, (re-rólv'ür,) à pistol which, by means of a 
revolving breech, or revolving barrels, can be made to 
fire more than once without reloading. The system of 
revolving fire-arms ís far from new, specimens belng 
still in existence which were manufactured at the Dbe- 
ginning of the 17th century; but such were the im- 
proraments introduced in the mechanism of R. by Col. 

nel Colt (q. v.), that the invention may be fairly at- 
tributed to him. His world-renowned Colts R., pat- 
ented in 1835, is stillin general use ; its principal rivals 
being the Wesson, Warner, and Allen revolvers, also 
brought out by American Inventors, and the English 
Deane and Adams R. 

Revulsion, (-vil'shün. [From L. revulsio, a pulling 
back.] (Med.) The act of diverting the animus of a 
reg! from the part in which it has apparently set- 
tled. 

Reynolds, Sm Josuva, (rain’dlz,) the greatest of Eng- 
lish portrait-painters, B. at Plympton in 1725, settled in 
London in 1746, and speedily gained a high professional 
repute. In 1764, along with Dr. Johnson, the lexicog- 
rapher, he founded thecelebrated Literary Club, and 4 

ears later, became President of the Royal Academy. 
D. 1792, leaving a large fortune, the fruits of his artistic 
labors. Sir Joshua was a rapid manipulator, and his 
works excel in rich and harmonious coloring, and just 
treatment of chiaroscuro. 

Rey'nolds, in Missouri, a S.E. co.; area, 660 sq. m. ; C. 
Centreville. 

Rhadaman'thus. (Myth.) See Mrxos. 

Rheetia, (réshe-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The anc. name of 
Suabia and the Swiss cant. of Grisons. 

Rhamnacer, (răm-na'se-e.) (L.] (Hot) An O. of 
plants, all. Rhamnales, comprising trees or shrubs re- 
sembling Celastraceg in their small green or yellowish 
flowers with a fleshy disc, and stamens equal in num- 
ber to the sepals, but differing usually in their valvate 
sepals, and in their more decidedly perigynous and 
sometimes superior stamens. The typical gen. Rham- 
nus, the Buckthorn, comprises shrubs varying from one 
to eight or ten feet high, though some occasionally 
grow as high as fifteen or twenty feet and form small 
trees, and many of them are armed with stout spines. 
Their leaves, which are thick and evergreen in some 
species, but thin and deciduous in others, are alinost 
always alternate short-stalked and simple, and usually 
smooth and feather-veined; and their small greenish 
short-stalked flowers are borne in clusters or umbels 
proceeding from the leaf-axils. Several species afford 
useful products, particularly dyes, and the fruits of 
many possess violent purgative properties. The fleshy 
fruits ae known in commerce as French, Yellow, or 

e . 

Rhamnales, (rim'na-leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Perigynous Exogens, characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous flowers, consolidated carpels, axile pla- 
centw, capsular, berried, or drupaceous fruit, definite 
seeds, and an amygdaloid embryo with little or no al- 


bumen. 
(Bot.) See RHAMNACEA. 


Rhamnus, (naeh) 
Rhapsody, (rdp’so-de.) (Gr. rhapsodía, literally, a 
ncientlv, a portion of an 


song in patches.| (Lit. 
epic poem suitable for recitation at one time. Among 
the moderns, the term denotes a collection of parts or 
passages forming in the whole a composition, but one 
of a confused, rambling, incoherent character. 

Rhea, (réah.) (Mytt.) The Greek name of the god- 
desa CYBELE, q. v. 

Rhea, (ra,) in Tennessee, a central co.; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. Washington. 

Rheingau, (The,)(rin'gow.) the name given toa tract 
of Prnssian territory, extending along the right bank 
of the Rhine for nbont 12 m. and constituting the 8.W. 
portion of the ei-devant duchy of Nassau. It is famous 
for the excellent wines it produces’ See Rurxg Wanes. 

EKhen'ish Prussia, a western p. of Prussia, which 
forms an outlying district of that monarchy, lying along 
the banks of the Rhine, separated by a number éf Ger- 
muan states from the main portion of the kingdom, aud 
bounded on the W. by Belgium and Holland. Area, 
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10,230 sq. miles. Principalities, Düsseldorf, Coblentz, 
Cologne, Treves, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Pop. 3,578,964. 

Rhetoric, (rét'oÉrik.) [From Gr. rhétoriké, public dec- 
lamation.] The art of speaking with propriety, ele- 
gance, and force; or, as defined by Bacon, the art of 
applying and addressing the dictates of reason to the 
fancy,and of recommending them so as to affect the will 
and desires. J£. and oratory differ from each other as 
the theory from practice; the rhetorician being the one 
who describes the rules of eloquence, and the orator he 
who makes use of them to advantage. The parts of R. 
are invention, disposition, and elocution. The forms of 
speech by which propriety and elegance are produced 
are called (ropes and figures. The general manner in 
which the orator employs his words for the formation 
of his speech is entitled style, which is variously dis- 
tinguished. R. divides a speeeh or oration into five 
parts: the exordium, narration, confirmation, refulation, 
and peroration. 

Rheum, (room.) [Said to be derived from Rha, the 
aneient name of the Tolga en whose banks the plants 
grow.) (Hot) The Rhu , à gen. of plants, O. Poly- 
gonacei, consisting of several species, natives for the 

. most part of Central Asia. They are perennials, with 
large root-stocks, from which the large sheathing leaves 
and flower-stalks are given off. The inflorescenee con- 
sists of much-branched panicles bearing a great num- 
ber of whitish, greenish, or pinkish flowers, which have 
a petaloid six-parted perianth, enclosing nine stamens 
attached to its base. Turkey Rhubarb in reality comes 
from China through Russia by way of Kiachta. It was 
formerly imported from Natolia, whence the name 
Turkey Rhubarb. The best Rhubarb has a bitter as- 
tringent and somewhat aromatic taste, and foels gritty 
to the teeth owing to the abundance of small crystals 
of oxalate of lime which are contained in it. Genuine 
powdered rhubarb of this description is rarely to be 
had, being generally mixed with the powder of inferior 
sorts. Rhubarb is largely employed medicinally as a mild 
purgutive, in addition to which its tonic and slightly as- 
tringent properties render it useful as a stomachic in 
case of indigestion. These properties are said to be due 
to the presence in the drug of certain resinous and crys- 
talliue substances. Several species and varieties are cul- 
tivated in this country for the sake of their leaf-stalks, 
which form so agreeable a substitute for fruit in pastry, 
&c. Some of the species are very handsome owing to 
the boldness of their foliage and the elegance of their 
inflorescence. 

Rheumatism, (room'a-tizn.) (From Gr. rheuma, a 
catarrh.] (Med.) A painful disease affecting the muscles 
and joints of the body, chiefly the larger joints, as the 
hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may arise at all times 
of the year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather, from heat to cold; but the spring and autumn 
are the seasons in which it is most prevalent. It is 
sometimes accompanied by fever, in which case it con- 
stitutes acute R. or rheumatic fever ; the joints are then 
much swollen and very painful. In this form of the 
disease its translation to the heart is not usual.— 
Chronic R. leads occasionally to permanent distortions 
of the joints; and affects the periosteum, tendons, and 
ligaments; it is most common when the health has 
been broken by previous disease, or over-exertion of 
body or mind. 

Rhine, (The,) (rix) (Ger. RuxiN,] (anc. Rhenus,) a 
great river of W. central Europe, haviug its source in 
Switzerland, where it is formed by two small streams, 
one of them rising on the N. side of the Pennine Alps, 
the other on the N. slope of the Vogelsberg near the 
Pass of Mt. St. Bernard. Forming a Junction a few m. 
above Chur, the nuited river takes a course N. to the 
Lake of Constance ; after passing through which it forma 
at Schaffhausen a fine cataract, 75 ft. in height. Trend- 
ing more to the W., the R. reaches Basle, where it be- 
comes navigable; and thence resumes its N. flow, fi 


ing the boundary bet. the grand-duchg Of Baden and 
Toy nl i ij- bot. the formerend -Rhenish 
. Bavaria. “Afterwards, taking a somewhat sinuous N.W. 


course, it passes through the Rhenish-Prussian provs. 
and be, cares then enters Holland where it empties 
into the N. Sea by a delta, the seaboard of which ex- 
tends for 110 m. Near its embouchure, the left or 8. 
arm of this river takes the name: of the Waal, while 
the N. branch, or Rhine proper, is lower down called 
the Leck, to distinguish it from its old channel, now 
closed. About two-thirds.of its volume are carried to 
the sea by the Waal; and the rest partly to the Zuyder- 
Zee by the. Yssel, and partly to the N: Sea by the Leck 
and The chief affluents of the 2. are the Neckar, 
Main, Moselle, Ruhr, and Lippe. The picturesque 
"Seenery.found throughout the Lara of its conrse 


rt 
Constitutes the R. the most remarkabléand celebrated 
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stream in Europe. Along its banks are situate the cities 
of Constance, Schaffhausen, Basle, Strasburg, Mann- 
heim, Mayence, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, Düsseldorf, 
Arnhem, and Rotterdam. Its navigation by steamers, 
and that of its larger tributaries, embraces an extent 
of abt. 1,500 m. 

Rhinebeck, (rin'bék,) in New Fork, a picturesque vill. 
of Dutchess co. near the Hudson River, 55 m. 8. ef 


Albany. 

Rhine Wines. The name properly given to the wines 
produced in the Rheingau, the most valued and costly 
being the white kinds, of which are the Sehioss-Johan- 

i Hochhei Kloster- Erbacher, Rüdesheimer, 


the most wholesome condition for use when they have 
been ears Kopt for 3 or 4 years. 

Ehinoceridrse, (ri-no-scr'e-de.) (From Gr. rhin, rhinos, 
a snout, and keras, a horn.) A family. of mam- 
malia, comprising very thick and skinned Pachyderms, 
which are distinguished from ntide by the ab- 
sence of a preboscis, although the nose is much devel- 
oped, by the existence of small canines instead of 
enormous $usks, and by incisors in both jaws. The 
feet are three- or four-toed, hoofs of unequal size, limbs 
short, body, neck, and head more or less elongated. 
The Rhinoceros (Fig. 559) is only exceeded in size by 
the elephant; its nose is armed with a horny sub- 
stance, which pro- 
jects, in the l- 
grown animal, from 
two to three feet, 
and is a weapon of 
defence that secures 
him from almost 
every attack. Even 
the tiger, with ab 
his ferocity, is but 
rarely daring 
enough to assail 
him. The skin of 
the R. is in some 
parts so thick that it is scarcely penetrable by the 
sharpest sabre or even a musket-ball. He is not fe- 
rocious unless provoked, runs with great swiftness, and 
rushes through brakes and woods with an energy to 
which everything yields. The R. delights in retired 
places near lakes and streams, and appears to derive 
one of his greatest pleasures from rolling in the mud, 
The African A. has two horns. 

Rhinoceros, Mere tae m (Zoul.) See RHINOCERIDÆ. 

Rhizebolneew, (rizo-bo-la'se-e.) (Bot) A small O. 
of plants, all. Guttiferales. The few species known are 
all tropical American trees, separated into the two gen- 
era Caryocar and Anthodiscus. 

Rhizeg ens, (rizojcnz.) [From Gr. rhiza, a root, and 
gennao, I produce.) (Bof. One of the five classes 
into which Lindley divides the vegetable kingdom. It 
consists of plants destitute of true leaves, but with 
Short amorphous stems parasitical on roots. The flow- 
ers, which in some instances are very large, are various 
in their structure; and the three orders composing the 
class, the horacere, Oytinacer, and Rafflesiacer, 
are by some botanists placed far from each other in the 
vegetable system. 

Rhizome, (ri-zóm') [From Gr. rhizoma, that which 
is rooted.] (Bof.) A root-stock, or horizontal stem 
more or less underground, which sends out roots from 
its under side, and leaf-buds from its upper. 

Rhizophoracer, (ri-zo-fo-ra'se-e.) [From Gr. rhiza, 
a root, and phero, I bear.) ( Bot.) r 
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Fig. 559. — INDIAN RHINOCEROS. 


''he Mangroves, afi 
O. of plants, all. Myrtales, consisting of tropicil trees 
or shrubs, with opposite entire. len*és; and: axillary 
flowers, either solitary ew-iu^cyrhes or clusters. The 
order contgins-nbout fourteen genera, and is divided 
into two distinct tribes: Riizophore proper consisting 
of the genus Rhizophora, and a few small ones separat- 
ed from it, all maritime trees known as mangroves, 
whose seeds are without albumen and almost always 
germinate before fulling off; and Legnotidex (q. v.), 
trees or shrubs not strictly maritime, with usually 
smaller flowers, and albuminous seeds not germinating 
before their fall. 

Rhizopoda; (riz-o-po'dah.) m Gr. rhiza, and 
pous, os, a foot.] (Zo0l.) A division of the Protozoa, 
iucluding minute animals of the lower degree, possess- 
ing a power of locomotion: by means of minute tuber- 


cular filaments, 
(Zoöl.) See Drscopnonm. 


Rhode Isiand, (rii i N.E. máritime State, 


) 

de a 
the smaltest'in tbe Amer Un lying bet. N. Lat. 419 
18-429 3', W. L DT ,and b. N. and E. by 


Massachusetts, S."by tlantic, and W. by Con 
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eut. Area, 1,054:6 sq m., or 1,306, taking in the waters 


of Narragansett Bay. The latter arm of the sea occu- 
pies, with its water-surface und islands, nearly the 
whole S.E. half of the State, and causes its coast-line, 


though, strictly speaking, only abt. 45 m., to be in real- 
ity some 350 m. in extent of territory washed by tide- 
water. R.l.is abt. 50 m. long, N. to S., by 35 m. in 
width. Surface diversified, presenting a combination 
of hilly and level tracts, watered chiefly by the Paw- 
tuxet, Providence, Blackstone, and Pawcatuck rivers. 

Soil tolerably fertile, but better adapted to cattle-hus- 

bandry than to agriculture. Very little wheat is raised 

in this State ; in 1890 the total acreage in wheat was 
but 22, producing in all 290 bshs. The crop of Indian 
corn reached 372,967 bushels, raised from a total of 

11,915 acres; oats 159,339 bushels, raised from a total 

acreage of 5,575,; barley 17,783 bushels, raised from a 

total of 715 acres; rye 12,997 bushels, raised from 

& total of 1,270 acres. The State had 6,226 farms 

in 1880, against 5,368 in 1870, a gain of 858; of these 

in the year 1880, 4,980 were occupied by their owners, 

989 rented for money, and 247 worked on shares of 

product. It is in manufactures that R. I. especially 

excels ; her commerce is also extensive. Commerce 
and the enterprise of her people is felt over the 
entire nation. Among the minerals of this State are 
iron, copper, marble, freestone and anthracite coal ; 
the latter but little mined as yet. From a manu- 
facturing point of view, X. 7. ranks high, being largely 
interested in the production of textile goods, leather, 
hardware and machinery. ,The comparative annual 
value of these fubrications averages not Jess than some 
$103,000,000. The State is divided into 5 cos., and has 
two caps.—Newport and Providence. Among other 
laces of importance are Bristol, Warren, Scituate, 

Bnithfield, Pawtucket and Natick. The administration 

of affairs is vested in a governor and lieutenant-governor, 

both annually elected. The legislature, termed the 

General Assembly, consists of a senate of 37 members 

and a house of representatives of 72, returned yearly. 

R. I. sends two senators and two representatives to the 

Federal Congress.— The total assessed value of real pro- 
rty in 1890 was $243,058,190, personal property $84,- 

E 9. Amount of public debt Oct. 1, 1890, 22,521,500, 
Raised by taxation © little short of half a million dollars 
annually. For public schools she expended in all 
$544,200, with an enrolment of 44,780 pupils. Edu- 
cation is generally diffused and well cared for; Brown 
University at Providence being a noted seminary of 
learning. — R. J. is supposed to be identical with the 
coast called Vinland, said to have been visited by the 
Northmen in the 10th cent. It was first colonized by 
Roger Williams, in 1636, In 1638, he received a grant 
of territory from the Narragansett Indians; obtained 
a royal charter in 1644; and the latter, renewed in 1667, 
remained in force till the so-called Dorr Insurrection in 
1812, after which a new constitution was adopted. The 
colony in its earlier stage was greatly harassed by In- 
dian wars, especially by that under Philip, sachem of 
the Wampanoags. It was held by the English, 1776-9, 
and occupied by the French in 1780. Iu May, 1790, R. 
I. entered the Union as a State; and, in Jan., 1870, 
passed her ratification of the 15th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Pop. 217,353, of which white 
219,219, colored 4,980, and Indian ont of tribal rela- 
tions), 154. The total number of inhabitants at pros- 
ent, 345,343. 

Rhodes, (rédz,) an island of the Levant, belonging to 
‘Turkey, and lying off the S.W. coast of Asia Minor, 
bet. N. Lat. 359 53'-36? 28', E. Lon. 27° 40'-289 12’. Area, 
440 sq. m. Surface hilly and soil fertile, yielding grain, 
fruits, wine, &c. C. Rhodes, Pop. 30,000, — Ruopes, 
C. of the above island, at its N.E. extremity, is a de- 
cayed town of some 20,000 inhabitants, and only note- 
worthy from its past history. Colonized by the Dori- 
ans until the æra of the Trojan War, the island re- 
ceived its cap. 408 B.C. in which year it was built. 
The Rhodians, after long being omnipotent as a naval 
power, fell under the dominion of Rome in 42; and 
their city, made by Constantine I. the cap. of the Pro- 
vincia Insularum in 330, became afterward the succes- 
sive prey of the Persians, the Saracens, and of the 
Knights Hospitallers (1309), which latter order held it 
till 1522, when it surrendered to the Turks after e 
long and obstinate resistance. 

Rhodez, (ro'da,) a town of France, C. dept. Aveyron, 
85 m. N.W. of Montpellier. Pop, 10,300. 

Rhodium, (ro'de-iim.) [From Gr. rhodon, a rose.] 
(Chem.) A metal eccurring in very small quantities in 
platinum ore, and discovered by Wollaston in 1804. It 
is a grayish-white, hard metal, scarcely fusible before 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Sp. gr. 11:20; at. weight, 
621^; Symbol, Rh. It is not altered by exposure to air 
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or moisture, but at a red heat is converted into oxide. 
Its compounds are unimportant. 


Rhododendron, (ro-do-dén'di tin.) [From Gr. rhodon, 


the rose, and Sandron dn tree.) (Bot.) A gen. of showy 
piants, O. Ericaceæ. In Cais a rete the Corolla is fun- 
nel-shaped, sometimes slightly irregular, five-lobed : 
and the stamens are ten in number, rarely fewer, and 
usually declined. The species are shrubs or lowt 
with entire alternate leaves, and showy clusters o 
flowers. The plants of this genus have been long fa- 
vorably known to cultivators, combining, as most of 
them do, beauty, profuseness, and fragrance of flower 
with handsome foliage. Some also have the additionai 
recommendation of bearing a succession of flowers for 
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a considerable time: R. Maddeni, for example, flower- 
ing for eight or more wecks. The flowers of R. Edge- 
worthi attain a diameter of five inches, are white with 
n shade of delicate pink, and so fragrant that a few are 
sufficient to scent a large room. The snow-white flow- 
ers of R. Grifithianum present a beautiful contrast with 
the large leaves, six to twelve inches long, which are 
bright-green with a pale-yellow edge. R. Catawbiensis, 
the Catawba Rose-bay (Fig. 560), is plentiful in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, and R. maximum, also a splendid 
species, is found from New England to the mountains 
of the Carolinas. 

Rhodoriza, (rodo-ri'sah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Convolvulacex, confined to the Canary Islands, an 
by most authors regarded as identical with Convolvulus. 
Tt derives its name from the rose-like smell peculiar to 
the root-stocks and lower part of the stems, which yield 
a kind of rosewood (lignum rhodii). From them ie ex- 
tracted by distillation the powerfully scented oil known 
ns Oleum ligni Rhodii athereum, used in some countries 
for ointment, but more frequently for the adulteration 
of attar of roses. This rosewood is called by the French 
Bois des Rhodes des Parfumeurs, and must not be con- 
founded with the so-called rosewood of commerce, usea 
for furniture. 

Rhomb, (róm,) or RHoMBUs. [From Gr. rhombos, a 
gyration.) (Geom.) An oblique-angled parallelogram, 
or a quadrilateral figure whose sides are equal and par- 
allel, two and two; but the angles unequal, two of the 
opposite ones being obtuse, and two acute. 

Rhombohedron, (róm-bo-'drón.) [From Gr. rhom- 
bos, and. hedre, n buse.) (Crystall.) A solid contained 
by six equal rhombic planes. 

Rhône, (rón,) (anc. Rhodanus) a river of Fnrope, tak- 
ing its rise in the Rhone glacier nt the base of Mt. 
Furca, Switzerland, at an altitude of 5,500 ft. above 
seu-level, and distant 5 m. from one of the sources of 
the Rhine. Taking a W.course through the Valais, it 
intersects the Lake of Geneva, and then turning 8., en 
ters France, where it receives the Saóne at Lyon, and 
next the Durance, prior to its embouchure by a delta 
of three mouths into the Guif of Lyon. "Total length, 
650 m.— A 8.E. dept. of France, named after the above 
river, and b. N. by Saône-et-Loire, and 8. and W. by tha 
dept. Loire. Area, 1,050 sq. m. Surface rugged and 
hilly; soil, generally good, producing grain, wine, and 
fruits, C. Lyon. Pop. 678,648. 

Rhu'barb. (Hot) See RHEUM. 
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track pursued by a ship which cuts all the meridians 
at the samo angle. Being the simplest curve, it is the 
route usually kept at sea; but a ship sailing on it 
never looks direct for her port until it comes in sight. 
Rhus, (riis.) (Bot) The Sumach, a large and wi ely- 
spread gen. of plants, O. Anacardiaceæ, chiefly found in 
N. America and at the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
mostly shrubs from six to ten feet high, but some are 
low bushes, while others again grow to a considerable 
height and form trees. With few exceptions their 
leaves are compound, either composed of three leaflets 
or pinnate with a terminal leaflet. Their flowers are 
small, and most frequently have only one sex perfectly 
developed. Their fruits are small, and are either nearly 
dry or slightly juicy, and contain a single bony one- 
seeded stone. 
Most of the spe- 
cies possess poi- 
sonous proper- 
ties in a greater 
or less degree. 
Some American 
epecics indeed, 
such as R. vene- 
nata aud R. tor- 
icodendron (Fig. 
561), produce ef- 
fects almost ri- 
valling those 
once fabulously 
imputed to the 
Upas-tree of 
Java (Antiaris), 
the hands anc 
arins, and some- 
times even the 
whole body, becoming greatly swollen from simply 
touching or carrying a branch of one of these plants, 
and the swelling being accompanied with intolerable 
pain and inflammation, and ending in ulceration, These 
effects, however, are not felt by every one, some people 
being able to handle the plants with impunity. R. ve- 
nenata, called the Poison Sumach or Poison Elder, is a 
tall shrub with pinnate leaves composed of eleven or 
thirteen smoothish leaflets; while R. toxicodendron is a 
rambling shrub, either trailing along the ground and 
rooting at intervals, or climbing up trees or on walls, 
and attaching itself like ivy, and has leaves composed 
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of only three leaflets. Some species, however, yield 
useful products, such as R. coriaria, the Tanning Su- 
mach, which affords commercial Sumach or Shumac, 





and is a native of 8. Europe. 
Rhyme, (rim.) [From Gr. rhytmos, literally, a meas- 
ured motion] ( Poet.) The correspondence of sound 
between the last syllable or syllables of one verse and 
the last syllable or syllables of a verse following 1t im- 
mediately or at no great distance. To constituto this 
correspondence in single words or in syllables, it is ne- 
cessary that the vowel and the final articulations or con- 
sonants should be the same, or have nearly the same 
sound. The initial consonants may be different, as in 
live and give, throw and show, &c. When only the last 
syllables correspond, it is a male R. ; when the two last, 
it is a female R.; when the three last, it is an Italian 
form of rhyme termed sdrucciolo — never allowed in 
English except in burlesque versification. In Arabic 
and Persic poetry, the correspondence sometimes ex- 
tends through the entire lines. When the conso- 
nants of the lust syllables are identical, the rhyme, in 
English, is faulty. Two syllables may rhyme, though 
spelled quite differently, thus do and bestrew ; and two 
syllables may not rhyme, though spelled in the same 
terminal way, as, for instance, home and come. 
Rhythm, (rithm.) (Same deriv.] (Pros, dc.) The 
consonance of measure and time, in poetry, prose, mu- 
sic, and even in dancing. Each verse or period is to be 
considered as a whole; within which, with certain lim- 
ited variations, the R. is perfect. The parts which are 
to receive the stress are termed arsis (elevation), and 
the rest constitute the thesis (depression). The former, 
particularly in words the pronunciation of which may 
not be known, is often marked by an ’. A long syllable 
should have double the time of a short one. The poeti- 
cal R. demands a succession of motions of regular dura- 
tion, whicb, variously interrupted, must yet be obvious, 
and combined so as to form an harmonious whole. 
EKhythmometer, (-móm'e-tür.) (From Gr. rhythmos, 
and metron, measure.] (Mus.) An instrument which 
marks or measures the time of musical movements. 
Riazan, (re-ah-zahn',) a town of Russia in Europe, C. 
of a govt. of same name, on a branch of the Oka, 110 
m. S.E. of Moscow. Pop. 26,475. 
Bib, (rib) [A.8.] (Anat) A bone which forms a part 
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of the frame of the thorax. In the human body there 
are twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from the spine 
to the seternum, or towards it, and serving to inclose 
and protect the heart and lungs. In the language of 
comparative anatomy, the ribs are the pleura-pophyses 
of the centrum. In man,only seven of them form a 
complete hoop, by connecting the centrum with the 
hemal element, the breast-bone or sternum. — ( Ship- 
building.) One of the vertical side-timbers of the ship, 
serving to maintain its firmness of concavity. — (Bot.) 
The continuation of the petiole along the centre of a 
leaf, and from which the veins ramify. — ( Arch.) One 
of the curvilinear timbers to which, in an arched or 
covered plaster ceiling, the laths are nailed. 

Ribbands, (rib'bindz) [From Fr. ruban, a Msg 
i cgo, Longitudinal and narrow pieces o 
flexible timber, bolted upon the exterior of a ship's 
ribs, from stem to stern-post, so as to encompass the 
vessel lengthwise, and aid in preserving the proper 
curvature of her frame. 

Ribbonism, (riíb'bón-izm.) (Eng. Hist.) The political 
principles agitated by a secret society of Irish Romam 
Catholics, organized to counteract the effects of Orange- 
ism:—so named from the original promoters having 
been distinguished by the badge of a green ribbon, 

Ribe'ra. E SPAGNOLETTO. 

Ribes, (ri'bcz) [Ar.] (Bot) A genus of shrubs, O. 
Grossulariacer, characterized by its flowers having a 
five-parted colored calyx, five small distinct petals, as 
many free stamens rising from the throat of the calyx- 
tube alternately with the petals, and a two- to four-cleft 
style; and by its juicy one-celled berries, which are 
crowned with the remains of the flower, and contain 
numerous seeds suspended in pulp by long threads. 
Upwards of sixty species are described, two-thirds of 
which are found in the temperate parts of the American 
continent. R. sanguineum, the Red-flowered Currant, 
a native of North America, is the species most fre- 
quently grown in gardens for ornamental purposes, and 
when covered with a profusion of racemes of rich deep 
rose-red flowers in early spring, it forms a most beauti- 
ful object. It belongs to the section of the genus with- 
out prickles, and forms a bushy shrub sometimes as 
much as eight feet in height, having five-lobed serrated 
leaves, heart-shaped at the base, and downy under- 
neath; and racemes usually twice as long as the leaves, 
containing numerous flowers, the conspicuous part of 
which is the richly-colored calyx, which has a long 
bell-shaped tube, and blunt spreading segments much 
larger than the small paler-colored petals. Those well- 
known and extensively cultivated fruits, the Goose- 
berry and Currant, are included in this genus. The 
rough or hairy Gooseberry has been called R. grossula- 
ria, and the smooth Gooseberry R. uva crispa; but 
there is no difference between them except as regards 
the surface of the fruit, for seeds from one bush will 
produce both rough and smooth-fruited plants. Of the 
Red Currant, R. rubrum — which has cordate bluntly 
three to five-lobed leaves, yellowish-green flowers, and 
bright-red fruit in pendulous racemes, — there are sev- 
eral varieties, the most distinct of which are the pale- 
red, the flesh-colored or champagne, the striped, and 
the white; but the red and the white are the most ex- 
tensively cultivated. Its fruits are always in demand 
for making wine, tarts, jellies, jams, &c.; and the re- 
frigerant juice is also very grateful to the parched pal- 
ates of persons suffering from fever. 

Ricasoli, BETTINO, Baron, (re-kds'o-le) an Italian 
statesman, B. in Tuscany, 1805, entered political life as 
a liberal, me one of the leaders of the popular agi- 
tation for Italian unity, and, in 1859, dictator of Tus- 
cany. In June, 1861, he s. Count Cavour as chief min- 
ister of state, and himself was superseded by Ratazzi in 
March, 1862. In June, 1866, he again acceded to power, 
and gi retired, April, 1867. 

Rice, (ris.) (Bot.) e ORYZA. 

Rice, in Minnesota, a S.E. co.; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Fari- 
bault. 

Rice'-bird, Rice-bun'ting. (Zojl.) See IcrERIDAE. 


Rice’-paper. (Manuf.) See ARALIACEs. 
Rice’-weevil. (ZoX. See CuRCULIONIDA. 


Richard (rich'ird) K., (styled Cur de Lion, from his 
indomitable courage,) B. 1157, was the second son of 
Henry IL, king of England. In 1157 he became Duke 
of Guienne, and on the death of his brother, Henry, in 
1183, became heir-apparent to the throne. He s. his 
father in 1189, after having but just before openly re- 
volted against him. The chief events of R.s reign 
were: his joining Philip of France in the First Cru- 
sade, and the consequent taking of Acre; his betrayal 
on his return home, in 1192, by Leopold, Duke of Aus- 
tria, into the hands of bis enemy, the Emperor of Ger- 
many ; and his imprisonment for two years by the lattes 
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until released by the payment ofa heavy ransom. Killed 
the iege ol loses, 114). — 47, IT (styled ‘of Bor- 
eaux, from lig lirtüplagce), B. 1366, was sou of the black 
Prince, aui à. his grand- 
father, Kiiward HL, ip 
- ‘the annals o 
his reign comprise the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler ; 
the invasion of Scot- 
land; and a war against 
France. Deposed by 
p inment in favor of 
is rival Bolingbroke 
(afterwards Henry IV.), 
. is believed to have 
D. in prison, abt. 1400.— 
R. HL, n. 1452, son of 
Richard, Duke of York, 
and himself bearing the 
title of Duke of Glouces- 
ter, was the last Eng- 
lish monarch of the 
Plantagenet lino, and 
son-in-law of the great 
Far) of Warwick, the 
“King-Maker.” After 
the death of his brother, 
Edward IV., in 1483, he 
usurped the throne, and 
committed his young 
nephews, Edward y. 
and his brother, to the 
Tower of London, where 
they are said to have 










been put to death by 

his order. In a few 

months, pular dis- , 

content with #.’s rule Fig. h62, 
caused a body of the RICHARD CŒUR DE LION. 


nobles to iuvite Henry, 

Earl of Richmond, to assume 
accordingly landed in England, and, at the head of a 
small army, 
Field, 1485, and totally 
fleld, and his victor s. him under the name of Henry VII. 

Ri CHARLES, (rich'ürd'sn.) an English lexi- 
cographer, n. 1775; p. 1865. He was author of a highly- 
1 ate Dictionary of the English Language (7th ed., 

859). 

Bich'ardson, SAMUEL, an English novelist, B. in Der- 
byshire, 1689; n. 1701. Ho acquired a world-wide repu- 
tation by his Clarissa, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son —three novels which have run through countless 
editions, aud which are still read. 

Riehelien, Anwaxy Jeax DU PLESSIS, Oanpinat DE, 
(rash'a-l»0,) a great French Statesman, B. in Paris, 1555, 
became Bishop of Lucon in 1607, and, later, alioner 
to Marie de Médicis. Tn 1622 he receiyed the red hat, 
and became chief adviser to Louis XIIL, aud virtual 
ruler of France. By his imperious will he succeeded in 
carrying out a policy which embraced the making the 
royal power absolute ; thesubjection of the great nobles 
to the crown; and the restoration of Freneh ascendancy 
in the councils of Europe. He was opposed by, and 
Succeeded in crushing the efforts of, the oen-Mother, 
and of Gaston Duc d'Orleans, the king's brother; be- 
Biezed and 190k the Haguenot stronghold at La Ro- 
chelle, 1629; exiled Marie de Médicis; mainfained the 

` supremacy of the civil power against Roman Datliolic 
assumptions; supported the German Protestants in the 
War against the Emperor: founded the French Acalemy ; 

became the ally of Holland against Spain; and annexed 

« Wee Atforspagd Roussillon to the French monarchy, 

“p.10t2.— His grand-nephew, Lours FRANÇOIS ARMAND DU 
PLEsSIS, Duc DE 2., p. 1696, after distinguishing himself 
at the battle of Fontenoy, became a marshal of France 
in 1748 D. 1788. He was a braye man, A consummate 
courtier, a brilliant wit, and a coutiymed debauchee. 

Rich’eliew, in E, Canada, a S.W, co., drained by the 
St. eg renee and. Richelieu ri Vers; area, 373 8q. m.; C. 
Sorel. 

Richibucto, (rich-e-bik'to,) a flourishing Seaport of 
New Brunswick, Keat CO., OD à river of same naue, 120 
m. N.E. of St. John. 

Bichland (rich'lànd,) in Mlinnis, n. S.E. CO.; urea, 810 
square milce ; y. 
county ; 
S (Curolina, a S, central district; area. 465 souar» miles; 
Capital, Columbin.— Ir, Wisconsin, a S.W, county ; area, 

"ital. Richland Centro. 





‘Rich mond, rich’ ing wd.) in Georgia, an county, h 
by 5. Carolina, Capital, Augusts.—In /nd., a thriving 
manuf. town of Waynece, 08 m. B, of apolis. 
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In Kentucky, a Village, capital of 
wiles 8.S.K. of Frankfort. Noar tiis pin s, Aug. BU, 
1562, an obstinate batile, fought bet. 13,00: Voufederates 


under Gen. Kirby Smith, and a co larger 
id Nelson, 
loss of 


force of Nationals under Gens. Manson 
action, 


ir 
Madison eonnty, 


sulted in the utter defeat of the lattor, with a 
6,000 mon, Including Gen. Manson who fell in the 


— à a 8. county: a 
Capital, Roskiegham. Ir ie York. 
New Jersey an 
miles; Capital, county; 
area, 140 square miles; Capital, Warsaw.—A 
resquely situated, handsome, and flourisht g city and 
and of Heyrico co., and 
ormer metropolis of the so-called Con 
is situate on James River, about 150 
bouchure into Chesapeake Bay, 
ington. i 
number of fine public and private edifices ; 
the former being the State Capitol. 


prosperity. It 
so-called Confederate States in 


Rich'mond., a picturesque town of England, co. Sur- 
London. Here is a 
chateau. 16,526 


ia, a 8. co., occupying Ca 
Breton, Madame, and other adjacent islands; Gafe 


In higher walks of literature, he 
produced an Introduction to AExthetics (1804); and Le 
& philosophical essay on ednention ie: 


ft.: in India, however, 
Crete, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, the : 
plant is stated to 3 
become a small 
tree. Thestem is 
jointed, of à pur- 
plish - red color, 
und covered with 
à glaucous bloom 
like that of a 
plum. Phe leaves 
ure large stalked 
palmate, © deeply 
divided into seven 
lauce-shaped seg- 
ments; and at the Fig. 563.: 
junction of fbe ricinus COMMUNIS, (frnit and seed.) 
blade with the 
stalk of the leaf is a &mel saucer-like gland. The 
flowers are in spikes, the n. des being placa below, the 
females above. Thero jito Berni reae pd this 
"lant, differing in s Xglizht particulars, a ameng 
Cua tit the size PR idi from which the oil is 
obtained. These latter are oval, flattened, of a grayish 
color mottied with brownish esce At the upper 
end of the seed is a small sponge-like exerescencr. 
Castor-oil is very largely used as a gentle and éfficient 
Purgative: its nauseous taste is, however, a great objec- 
tion to its use. This may partially be edem by 
mixing it with eroe. or peppermint-water, 
or by making it into an emu sion with the yolk of an 
egg or mucilage, The leaves are used for various pur- 
poses, for which their size and coolness render them ser- 
viceable, and topically as an application in rhenmatism. 
Ricketa, (rikitz,) or Kachi'tis. [From Gr.rachis, tho 
spine.] (Med.) A disease which affects children, and in 
which the joints become knotted, aud the legs and spine 
"Rrow crooke¢. Tt appears to arise from a deficiency of 
the salts of lime in the bones, and is frequently symp- 
tomatic of a scrofulons state of the glands and v. 
It sometime disappears toa great extent, as the 
‘@dvances. “Where the bones are inclined to 
weight should as much as possible be kept off 
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Ricochet, (re-ko’sha.) [Fr., ducks and drakes.] (Other- 
wise ealled RicoonET-FigiNG.] (Gun.) The firing of 
guns, mortars, howitzers, &c., with small charges, apd 
elevated a few degrees so as to carry the projectiles just 
over the parapet of a fortification, and cause them to 
roll or slightly rebound along the opposite rampart. 
This mode of firing was first practised by Vauban, in 
1688. 

Ricord, Purges, (re-Aór^,) an eminent French physi- 
cian, B. at Baltimore, 1800, became chief surgeon to the 
Wospital du Midi, Paris, in 1831, and established a bril- 
liant practice in that city. In the treatment of venereal 
diseases he stands at the bead of his profession. 

Rideau, (re-do.) [Fr., a curtain.] (Fortif.) A rising 
ground commanding a plain below; also a trench cov- 
ered with earth in form of a parnpet, for the covering 
of troops. 

Ridge, (rij) [From A. 8. hric.] (Arch.) The upper 
angle of a roof, formed by the salient intersection of 
two surfaces. It has ususlly, though by no means 
always, a piece of timber running along it (Fig. 464), 
called the ridge-piece, upon which the upper ends 





Fig. 564, — RIDGE-PIECE. 
of the rafters rest; the tiles with which it is covered 


ure called rídge-tiles. — ( Fortif.) The uppermost part of 
the glacis proceeding from the salient angle of the cov- 
ered way.—(Agric.) A strip of elevated ground left 
between two furrows. 

Riding, (rid'ing.) [From A. 8. trithing, a third.] (Eng. 
Geog.) One of the four divisions into which the county 
of York is divided. 

Rid'ing-bitts, (-biiz.) (Shipbuilding.) Massive iron or 
wooden frames bolted through a ship's two upper decks, 
and round which the cable is coiled when the vessel 
rides at anchor. 

Rienzi, NiconA Ganrint, (ve-ain'ze,) (styled CorA DI 
RIENZI) a Roman tribune, B. at Rome, became the friend 
of Petrarch, and his coadjutor in an embassy sent by 
the citizens of Rome to Avignon in 1342 to invite the 
Pope to return to his proper cap. In 1347 he be- 
came tribune, for a while satisfied popular ideas, and 
then gave himself up to pomp and excess. In 1357 he 
was expelled from Rome and anathematized. After 
passing some years in exile in Germany, he was ar- 
rested, carried to Avignon in 1352, and, two years after- 
ward, was sent to Rome with, the title of senator, to 
try to restore order in that city. He was, however, 
killed in a popular tumult soon after his arrival there. 

Rieti, (re-a'te,) à manufacturing town of Central Italy, 
p Mare, on the Velino, 42 m. N.E. of Rome. Pop. 
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Rifacimento, (re-făs-e-mčn'to.) [Tt., reestablish- 
"ment.) "(Zit.) The recasting of a literary work so as 
to adapt it.to a somewhat different purpose, or to meet 
a changed State of circumstances. 

Rifle, (ri/l) [From Ger, retfeln, to flute] (Mi) A 
gun, or smalk-átm, the barrel of which is Ved in- 

ternally with spiral channels, so as to give the ball a 

rotary motion without the axis of progression; thus 

preventing any inconvenience frou jor ity 

position of its centre of gravity, Or from its friction 
against one side of the arm only, Such friction would 
cause the ball to revolve, s0 as to have its course seri- 
ously deflected, and in a direction which could not be 
guarded against, in takiug aim, as it conld not be pre- 
viously known at what side its friction would occur. 

Rifles first came into use among European armies dur- 

ing the 17th cent., but nearly 200 years elapsed before 

any important change was made in its primitive con- 


struction, when, in 1820, à. Frenckman, M. Delvigue, 


invented the chambered rifle and the conical bullet. 
From that time down to the present day, but chiefly 
of late years, war rifles and rifled ordnance have been 
s0 won qu improved, that the mode of carryiug 
on war is being entirely remodelled. So numerous 
have become the varieties of rifles and rifled guns, and 
so diversely appreciated their merits, that to attempt 
f» enter upon the description of even the most noted 
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among them, would he to encroach beyond the limits 
of this article. It may be mentioned, however, that in 
the U. States, the kinds most 4n use are the Burnsid 
Remington, Sharp, Snider, Wrd- Burton, &c.. von Ap 
the Parrott and Gatling guns; — in England, the Whit- 
worth, Jacob, Henry, Snider-conver &nd Mar- 
tini-Henry rifles, and Armstrong, Blakely, Whitworth, 
Palliser, Fraser, and Mackay guns; —in Germany, the 
rifle known as the needle-gun (zündnadelgewehr), and 
the Krupp and Kramer guns ;—in France, the Chassepot 
rifle, and the smooth-bore gun. 

Riga, (rë gal) a seaport-city of Russia-in-Europe, C. p. 
Livonia, on the Dwina, abt. 9 m. from the gulf of same 
name, and 25 N.N.K. of Mittau. It isa place of largo 
trade, exporting chiefly timber, grain, hemp, and flax. 
Pop. 102.043. — The GuLr or R. constitutes a large and 
almost landlocked expanse of water, 100 m. in length 
by 70 in width, situate bet. the coasts of Livonia, Es- 
thonia, and Ceurland, and connecting on the N. with 
the Gulf of Finland, and S.W, with the Baltic. It con- 
tains the islands of Oesel, Dago, &c., and receives the 
Dwina river, 

Rigging, (rig’ging.) [From rig.] (Naut) The com- 
plete set of ropes and tackling belonging to a ship, by 
which the masts are supported and ascended, aud the 
yards and sails worked and managed. 

Righi, (The,) be) a mountain-peak of tho Swiss 
Alps, 5 m. from Schwyz, in the cant. of same name. It 
reaches an altitude of 5,905 feet above sea-level, and its 
ascent is a favorite attraction for tourists. 

Right, (ri.) (From A. 8. rigL] (Geom.) A term often 
used as signifying straight; as, a right lino; but, gener- 
ally, it is opposed to oblique; thus, a right angle is one 
formed by two lines meeting perpendicularly; s 
right prism, one whose sides are perpendicular to the 
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base. 

Rigidity. {refid’ete,) From L. rigiditas, stiffness.) 
f ech.) Resistance to à change of form. In the arts it 
8 often termed stiffness, as distinguished from flexibility. 
The R. of cordage causes the effective and the calcu- 
lated mechanical effects to be extremely different. 

Rigor, (rigür,)or Rigour. [L.] (Med.) A sensation of 
cold attended with an involuntary shaking of the entire 
body. It very generally is the precursor of ague or othei 
severe illness. — R. Mortis. (Physiol The genera! 
stiffening of the body caused by the simultaneous con- 
traction of all the muscles of tbe truuk after death. 
The muscular arterial coat also contracts after death, 
on division and mechanical irritation, on the applicn- 
tion of cold, and beneath the stimulus imparted by 
electricity. 

Riley, (ri'le) in Kansas, a N.E. co.; area, 6008.0 ; € 
Manhattan. i 

Rimini, (re’me-ne,) (anc. Arminum,] a fine city of 
Central Italy, p. Forli, on the Marecchia, neft tbe 
Adriatic Sea. Po. 17,412, 

Rimose, (rimóz.) [From L, rimosus, crackled.] (Bot.> 
Designating that which ls full of parallel cracks cr fis- 
sures, as the bark of certain trees. 

Rimouski, (rc-moos'ke,) a co. of Canada E., washe by 
the estuary of the St, Lawrence; area, 8,200 sq. m.; C. 
Rimouski. . 21,418. 

Rinderpest, (rind'ür-p/st,) or CATTLE-PLAGUE. ( Fer.) 
A contagious disease.of cattle, much resembling mug. 
rain, which has wrought extensive mischief in severa 
parts of Europe since 1866, but does not seem to hav: 
still made its appearance- in America. In a communi 
cation to the British Association concerning tbe experi 
ments made by him upon cattle with carbolic acid dur 
ing the rinderpest pestilence in 1867, Dr. Hope state! 
that of about dro cows under his charge the majority 
were attacked by the disease, but that by injecting s 
solution of catbolis acid, either through the mouth or 
rectum, he was enabled .to_recaye them. The 
remainder, not so dealt with, died or had to be slaugh¥ 
tered. For this reason, he argued that the chemical 
treatment of contagion is much better than the medi- 
cal, both In respect to man and adult animals. 

Rinforzando, (rin-fort-sahu'do) or Sforzan'do. 
[It, fortifying.] (AMus.) Same as CRESCENDO, q. v. 

Ring, (ring) {From A. 8. Arinc.] (As) An instru- 
ment employed in oe the sun's altitude, &c. 

Ring-Armer, or Mail, (-dr’mir.) (Archeol.) Ar- 
mor made of small steel rings sewn edgewise upon a 
strong body-coat of quilted cloth or leather: worn dur- 
ing the 13th and 14th cents. 2.-armor differs from 
chain-mail in that the rings of the latter interlace with 
one another, and are strongly riveted. 

Ringent, (rin’jént.) (From L. ringor, I grin.) (Bot.) 
A term applied to an irregular monopetalous labiate 
corolla, when the upper lip is archedg.and a distinct gap 
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co., 281 m. N.W. of Angusta. Here, Nov. 27, 1868, the 
rear-guard of Gen. Brazg's army, in retreat from Mis- 
sionary Ridge, was, while under command of Gen. Cle- 
burne, attacked and defeated by Gen. Hooker's corps, 
after a desperate action. — In Jowa,a S.8.W. co. ad- 
joining Missouri; area, 540 sq. miles; Capital, Mount 
Ayr. 

Ring-necked Snake. (Zojl) See CoLUBRIDA. 

Ring’-sail, (-sãl,) or Rixo/-ram. (Naul.) A studding- 
sail set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail, and extended 
along the ring-sail boom. 

Ring worm, (-wiirm.) (Med.) A disease which ap- 
pears in circular patches on the neck, forehead, or scalp. 
It begins with clusters of little pustules, which form 
scales, leaving a red pimply surface, and destroying the 
roots of the hair as it spreads over the head. It is very 
contagious, and is so capricious that what will effect a 
cure in one case is found quite ineffective in another. 

Rio Branca, (reo bring'k^.) (* White River,") or 
Parma, a Brazilian river hey ng its source in the 8. 
foothills of the Serra Pecara.ima, and joining the Rio 
Negro a few m. above Mour, after a 8. flow of 700 m. 
Tt has many falls and rapids. 

Rio de Janeiro, (-zha-na’ro,) (“River January,") a 
seaport-city, metropolis of the empire of Brazil, and C. 
of a p. of the same name, lies on the W. shore of a mag- 
nificent bay, 80 m.W. of Cape Frio, in 8. Lat. 272 54’, W. 
Lon 43? 7/ 15", It is renowned for the picturesque 
beauty of its natural position, being backed by high and 
densely wooded mountains; while in front the bay 
stretches out, dotted with islands timbered to the 
water's edge. R. de J. possesses some fine public build- 
ings, and is, perhaps, the best laid-out city in 8. Amer- 
ica. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and 
strongly fortified. Rio (as the name is commonly ab- 
breviated into) is the grand commercial emporium of 
the empire, and carries on an important trade with the 
U. States and Europe. Pop. 275,000, 

Rio de la Plata. Sce La PLATA. 

Rio Grande, (re'o grin‘de,) Rio GRANDE DEL Norte, 
Rio Bravo DEL Norte, or RIO DEL Norte, a great stream 
of the N. Amer. continent, having its source among the 
Rocky Mta, in Colorado, and, pursuing a tortuous 
course, forms the line of demarcation bet. Texas aud 
Mexico, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico below Mata- 
moras; N. Lat. 26°, W. Lon. 979 15’. Its length is 1,800 
m., and the navigation of its lower part is much ob- 
structed by shoals and rapids. 

Rio Grande do orte, (-grahn'da do nór'ta,) 
(“Great River of the North,”) a river of Brazil, rising 
in the p. Minas-Geraes, and emptying into the Parna- 
hyba, in S. Lat. 20° 30’, after a W. course of 600 m.—4A 
p. of Brazil, b. N.F. by the Atlantic, Area, 22,784 sq. m.; 
€. Natal. Pop. 230,000, 

Rio Gran‘de do Sul, (-2001,) (“Great River of the 
South,”) a river of 8. Brazil joining the Sa6 Francisco 
at Barra-de-Rio-Grande, after a course of 250 m. — A 
R.E. p. of Brazil, otherwise called 8\ Prpno po Sut, 
b. E. by the Atlantic, and W. by the Argentine Ro- 
public and Uruguay. Area, 93,756 sq. m. C. Porto 
Alegre. Pop. 420,000.—A seaport of above p., at the 8, 
end of Lake de los Patos; S. Lat. 32° 7’, W. Lon. 62° 8, 


Pop. 5,000, 
Rioja, (La,) (re-o'Uh,) a town of the Argentine Re- 
public, C. of a W. p. of same name, 120 m, S.8.W. of 


Catamarca, Pop. 4,000. 

Riom, (re'itm,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Puy-de- 
Dôme, 8 m. N.N.E. of Clermont. Pop. 9,000. 

Rio Negro, (-na'gro,) (“ Black River,") or Sauces, a 
river of 3. America, rising on the E. slope of the An- 
des, and forming the line of boundary bet. the Argen- 
tine provs. and Patagonia, till it empties into the At- 
lantic Ocean in S. Lat. 41? 4/, W. Lon. 62° 50’, after an 
innavigable course of 700 m.— Another, otherwise 
known as the Guina, has its source in the U. 8. of 
Colombia, N. Lat. 2°, W. Lon, 72° 30’, and making a 
devious course through Venezuela and Brazil, empties 
into tbe Amazons at Manaos, after connecting with the 
Orinoco, in Venezuela, by the Cassiquiare. Length, 
1,000 m. 

Rronero, (re-o-na'ro,) a town of 8. Italy, p. Potenza, 5 
m. S. of Melfi. Pop. 13,804, 

Rio Pecos, (re'o pa'kos,) a river of New Mexico, rising 
in San Miguel co., and after a crooked course of 700 m. 
through Texas, emptying into the Rio Grande, in Pres- 
dio co.; N. Lat. 29° 40’, W. Lon. 102°, 

Rie Salado, (-sah-lah'do,) (“ Salt River") a river of the 
Argentine States, emptying into the La Plata, 95 m. 
&.&.E. of Buenos Ayres, after a course of 400 m.— Also 
another, discharging into the-same river, 210 m. NSW. 
of Bmenos Ayres. Length, 1,000 m. 

Biot, (rie) [From A.B. wreotan.] (Law.) Generally, 
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a tumultuous assembling of two or more persons, whese 
proceedings tend to make a breach of the peace, and 
who do not disperse at the bidding of the representa 
tives of the law. 

Rio Vermejo, (-vair-ma'ho,) a river of the Argentine 
Confederation, having its embouchure in the Paraguay, 
14 m. 8.W. of Neembucu, after a 8 E. course of 750 m. 

Riparian, (ri-pa're-àn.) [From L. ripa, a river-bank.] 
Pertaining or having reference to the banks of a river. 
Thus, in Law, a R. proprietor signifies the owner of the 
Jand bordering one or both sides of a stream or water- 
course, together with the bed of the latter as far as the 
central or navigable channel. 

Ripieno, (re-pe-a^no.) [1t.] (Mus) Full:—a term 
applied in compositions divided into several parts, ta 
denote those of them which are only played here and 
there so as to fill up the harmony. 

Ripley, (rip’le,) in Indiana, a S.E. co.; area, 450 sq. m.; 
Capital, Versailles.—In Missouri, a 8.8.E. county, b. on 
Arkansas; area, 650 square miles; Capital, Doniphan. 
—In Ohio, a village of Brown county, about 66 m. S. E. 
of Cincinnati. 

Ripon, (rp'ün,) in Wisconsin, a village of Fond du Lae 
co., abt. 51 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. ip. 2,976. 

Rip-rap. (rip'-rdp.) (Civ. Eng.) A foundation of stones 
loosely huddled together in deep water or in the soft 
bottom of a river-bed. 

Risk, (risk.) [From L. Lat. riscus, danger.) (Jnsur.} 
Chance of loss or damage insured against; as, a sea- 


risk, 

Ristori, ADELAIDE, (riz-lo'ré,) an eminent tragic actress, 
B. in Venetia, Italy, 1821. After a continued series of 
triumphs on the boards of the leading European 
theatres, she crowned the long roll of her successes by 
receiving the applause of the American public, in 186¢, 

Risus Sardonicus, (ri'züs sár-ión'e-kis.) |L., a sar 
donic laugh.] esed A convulsive laugh wich gives 
a grin and sardonic expression to the face. 1t is often 
significatory of tetanus and inflammation of the dia 

ohragm. 

Ritardando, (ra-tir-ddn'do.)) (It.] (Mus) A direc 
tion to play slower and more slow. 

Ritchie, (rich’e,) in W. Virginia, a N.W. co, drained by 
Horne River; area, 480 square miles; Capital, Har- 
risville. 

Ritornello, (ra-tér-nTlo.) [It., a return.) (Mus.) 
Strictly, a short repetition, such as that of an echo o» 
the last words of a song; purticularly, if it is made after 
a voice by one or more instruments. It is, however, a 
term now employed to express all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, and seeming to prelude or in- 
troduce what follows. 

Ritual, (ri'u-dl) [From L. ritvalis, pertaining to ro- 
ligious ceremonial.] (Eccl) A book or manual con- 
taining the rites, or directing the order and manner to 
be observed in celebrating religious ceremonies, and 
performing divine worship in churches. 

Rive-de-Gier, (reev-doo(r -zhe'a,) a manuf. town of 
France, dep. Loire, on the Gier, 13 m. N.E. of St. Etienne. 
Pop. 13,152. 

River, (rii'ür.) La rivière: L. rivus, a brook.] (Geog.) 
A large stream of water flowing through a channel, or 
low part of land, till it empties into the ocean, a lake, or 
another river. Rivers are the result of the natural ten- 
dency of water, as of all other bodies, to obey the law 
of gravitation by moving downwards to the lowest posi- 
tion it can reach, The supply of water tur the forma- 
tion of rivers, though apparently derived from various 
sources, as from rnin-clouds, springs, lakes, or from the 
melting of snow, is really due only to atmospheric pre- 
cipitation; for springs are merely collections of rain- 
water; lakes are collections of rain or spring-water in 
natural hollows, and snow is merely rain in a state of 
congelation, The rills issuing from springs and from 
surface-drainage unite during their downward course 
with other streams, forming rivulcts; these, after a 
further course, unite to form rivers, which, receiving 
fresh accessions in their course from tribularies (subor- 
dinate rivers or rivulets) and their feeders (the tribu- 
taries of tributaries), sweep onward through ravines, 
and over precipices, or crawl with almost imperceptible 
motion across wide, flat plains, till they reach their 
lowest level in ocean, sea, or lake. The path of a river 
is called its course; the hollow channel along which it 
flows, its bed; and the tract of country from which it 
and its subordinates draw their supplies of water, ita 
basin, or drainage-area. 

Rivet, (riv’it.) [From Fr. river.] (Hech) A metallia 
spiral pin let into the junction of two pieces of metal 
or wood, and broadened at the head after insertion by 
hammering, so as to keep both rivet and attachment? 
firmly united together. 
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Rivière du Loup, (rivea doo loop,) [Fr., * Wolf's 
River,” Jin Lower Canada, a town of Maskinonge co., 58 
m. N.E. of Montreal. Fop. 2,925. 

Rivière Quelle, (-00-d/’,) in Lower Canada, a vill. of 
Kamouraska co., 80 m. below Quebec. Pop. 2,016. 

Rivoli, (re’vo-le,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Turin, 
on the Dora, 9 m. W. of the city of Turin. Pop. 11,000. 

Rix-dollar, (riks-dól'iür. (Dan. rigedaler.] (Camb.) 
In Germany, Deumark, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
a silver coin current at different values in different 
places, according to the country where it is minted, 
from 60 cents to $1.08. As money of account at the 
Custom-House, the rix-dollar of Bremen is deemed to 
be of the value of 7834 cents. 

Rizah, (re'zah,) or RizEB, a scaport of Turkey-in-Asia, 
on the Black Sea, 35 m. S.E. of Trebizond. Pop. 30,000, 

Roach, (roch.) [From A. S. reohche.]  (Zoól.) The Cy- 
prinus rutilus, an. European fresh-water fish, fam. Cy- 
prinidæ. It is abt. one pound in weight. 

Road, (ród.) (Civil Engineer.) Ground appropriated for 
travel, forming a communication between one city, 
town, or place, and another. Roads for wheeled car- 
riages are now principally made by stones, broken up 
into small pieces, aud bound together with the earth, 
which is called macadamizing, from the uame of the 
person with whom the plan originated. Though canals 
and railroads have, to a great extent, superseded the 
common highways, they are still essential auxiliaries 
to the development of the natural resources of a coun- 
try. —( Naut.) A Road, or Roadstead, is a place of an- 
chorage for ships, distinguished from a harbor by being 
at some distance from the shore, 

Roan, (rón.) [Fr.rouan.] Of a color between yellow 
and gray, that is to say, of a sorrel hue strongly in- 
clining towards red: — commonly said of a horse, — 
Among bookbinders, a kind of leather manufactured 
out of sheepskin, in imitation of morocco. 

Roane, (ro'an,) in Tennessee, an E. central co. ; area, 600 
a m.; C. Kingston, Pop. 15,6022. — In W. Virginia, a 

. central co. ; area, 350 sq. m.; C. Spencer. 

Roanne, (ro’dn,) a town of France, dep. Loire, on the 
Loire, 40 m. of Lyon. Pop. 14,500, 

Roanoke, (ro-in-0k') in Virginia, a W.S.W.co., drained 
by Staunton River. Area, 180 sq. m. C. Salem. Pop. 
9,550. — A river which is formed in Mecklenburg co. by 
the junction of the Dan and Staunton rivers, and, en- 
tering N. Carolina, empties into Albemarle Sound bet. 
Washington and Bertie cos, after a tortuous course 
(including the Staunton) of 450 m. — RO \NOKE ISLAND, 
a small island 13 m. long, was a strongly-fortified point 
of the Confederates during the Civil War. Its reduction 
being an object of the highest importance, n powerful 
expedition under Gen. Burnside, of upwards of 100 ves- 
sels, carrying 16,000 troops and a battery of artillery, 
was detailed to accomplish that purpose. This they 
succeeded in doing, Feb. 11th, 1862, after a determined 
resistance on the part of the garrison, 4,000 of whom 
were taken prisoners, The loss iu killed and wounded 
was heavy on both sides, 

Roaring, (rr'ing.) (rom A. S, rarian, to bellow.] 
(Pur. A disorder which affects the windpipe of a 
horse; it is characterized by a loud, wheezy breathing. 

Roasting, acces a [From Ger. rosten, to place be- 
fore a fire.) (Mrtall.) The separation of volatile bodies 
from those which are more fixed, by the combined ac- 
tion of air and fire; it is, generally, the first process in 
the reduction of metals. The ores are kept for some 
time at a temp. below their fusing points, which expels 
the sulphur, arsenic, carbonic acid, &c. 

Robbery, (rob'bür-e) [From Eng. ded, (Law. A 
larceny from the person, preceded by violence or the 
fear of violence. This offence is punishable by penal 
servitude for life, or for any term of not less than seven 
years, or by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
three years. 

Robert, (rób'ürt,) the name of the following European 
monarchs and princes, who make a Brune dn history: 
KiNas or FRANCE: R. I., son of Robert the Strong. Duke 
of France, was proclaimed in lieu of Charles the Simple 
by the revolted barons in 922, and in the following year 
fell in a battle gained over his riva,.— R. II. s. his father 
Hugues Capet, in 1024, and after a peaceful reign p. in 
1031. — Kin@s or NaprLrs R. of Anjou, son of Charles 
Il., s. him as king of Naples in 1309, He waged war 
against the Emperor, and p. in 1343. — KrNas or Scor- 
Lind: AK. I. See Bruck (Ropert).— R. 11., B. 1316, 
first of the royal race of Stuart, served as regent of the 
kingdom 1338-41, and 1346-57. In 1371 he s. David II. 
on the throne,carried an unsuccessful war against Eng- 
land, and b. in 1390. — R. III., B. 1340, s. his father, the 
pers ^ in 1390. He also waged a disastrous war 
against England, and p. in 1406.— Dukes or NOR- 
MANDI: R. styled Lr Mase, ("the DeviL") s. his 
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brother Richard III. in 1027, made a pilgrimage to Pal- 
estine, and D. in 1035; was s. by his son, William, after. 
ward the '* Conqueror " of England. 

Robert, Louis Lrororp, (ro-bair,) a distinguished 
French painter, B. in Neufchátel, 1794, studied under 
Girardet and Duvid, and settled in Italy, where he com- 
mitted suicide at Venice, in 1835. Among his best works 
may be cited The Neapolitan Im isator, The Reapers 
of the Pontine Marshes, and The Deperiure of the Fisher- 
men of the Adriatic. 

Roberts, Davin, (róüríz;) an eminent Englisir land- 
scape-painter, B. 1796. Among his most noted worka 
are: Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, Ruins of the 
Great Temple at Karnak, and The Destruction of Jerusa 
lem. D. 1864. 

Robertson, WiLUAM, (ròb'ŭrt-sŭn,) a Scottish histo- 
rian, B. in co, Edinburgh, 1721. He early entered the 
Scottish church, where he became leader of the moder- 
ate party, and in 1762 was made principal of Edinburgh 
University. D. 1793. His literary reputation is based 
upon his History of Scotland (1759); History of the Ems 
peror Charles V. (1769); and History of America (1777 

Rob’ertson, in Tennessee, a N. co., on the Kentucky 
border; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Springfield.— 
In Texas, an E. central county, drained by the Brazos 
river; area, 840 sq. m.; Capital, Owensville. 

Robeson, (réb’e-siin,) in N. Carolina, a 8. co.; arca, 900 

. m. ; C. Lumberton. 

Robes ierre, MAXIMILIEN Marte Istpore, (rób'atz- 
peer; Fr. pron. ro-baiz-pe-a’,) a French revolutionist, n, 
at Arras, 1758. After studying law and gaining some 
distinction as an advocate, he entered the States-Gen- 
eral in 1789 as one of the representatives of Artois. In 
that assembly he soon made his mark as a rabid demo- 
crat, and attached himself to the Jacobin body. In 
1792 the city of Paris elected him one of its deputies to 
the Convention, where he speedily became the leader 
of the Mountain party in its struggle with the Giron- 
dins, Over the latter, with the help of the Commune 
of Paris and the mob, he achieved a decisive triumph in 
June, 1793. After this he inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror, by constituting himselt president of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and associating along with him 
Couthon and St. Just. In 1794, being by this time in 
possession of almost unlimited power, R. opened the 
regime of the guillotine by first sacrificing his Girone 
dist rivals, and then sending indiscriminately to their 
death, thousands of innocent persons of both sexes. 
The excesses of this monster at last raised against him 
a strong combination of opponents, and the Convention 
declaring him an outlaw, X. perished uader the guillo- 
tine, July 28, 1794. 

Robin, (rób'in.) (Zodl.) See TURDIDÆ. 

Rob'in Hood. Seo Hoop (Rosy). 

Robinson, Epwar), (ròb'in-sŭn,) an eminynt American 
biblical writer, B. in Conn,1794. After studying Orien- 
tal languages and literature at Paris and Halle, R. be 
came prof. of biblical literature in the Union Theologi 
cal Seminary, New York city. In 1841 he produced, 
after a previous course of travel in Palestine, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Peiraa, 
for which he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. He afterwards pub- 
lished The Harmony of the Four Gospels (in Greek), and 
Bibliotheca Sacra. D. 1863, 

Rob Roy, (roi.) a Highland freebooter, B. abt. 1600, as- 
sumed the surname of CAMPBELL, after the proscription 
of the clan Macgregor, to which he belonged by birth. 
He served in the rising of 1715, and his exploits and ad: 
ventures form a favorite subject of Scottish sqng and 
story; Bir W. Scott has, in particular, made him the 
hero of one of his most admirable novels, D. 1735. 

Rocambole, (rók'ám-ból.) (Bot) The Allium score 
doprasum, a plant resembling common garlic in its 
habits, although larger in all its parts. 

Rochambeau, JEAN Baptiste DONATIEN DE VIMEUT, 
MARQUIS DE, (ro-shón( g)-bo’,) a marshal of France, B. at 
Vendôme, 1725, entered the military service, and distin- 
guished himself in Minorca, at Crefeld, and at Minden. 
In 1780 he was given the command of a force of 6,000 
French troops sent to aid the American revolutionists ; 
contributed to the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
in 1781; and, in 1792, commanded a French army against 
the Austrians. D. 1807, 

Rochdale, (róch'dál,) à manuf. borough of England, 
co. Lancaster, 12 m. N.N.E. of Manchester. Pop. 44,556. 

Rochefort, (rósA'fór,) a senport and naval station and 
arsenal of France, dep Charente-Inférieure, on the 
Charente, 18 m. 8.É. of La Rochelle. Pop. 30,151. 

[Named after La Rochelle, 

France.] (Chem.) The popular name of the tartrate 

of potash and seda; it is employed as a purgative, being 

one of the ingredients of Seidlitz-powder. 
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Rochester, (rch /s-tiir,) a city of Engiand, co. Kent, | Rocktand, (rokldnd,) in Maine, a reaport-city, C. of 
on the Medway, 36 m. E.S.E. of London. Pop, 18,144. Knox co., on the &.W. side of Penobscot Bay, 40 m. 8.B. 
Rech’‘ester, in Minnesota, a town, C. of Olmstead co. | of Augusta. It has important manufactures, and is 
about 70 m. S.8.W. of 8t. Paul. —In New 
Fork, a flourishing city, C. of Monroe co., on the Gene- 
see, 7 m. from its mouth in Lake Ontario, and 260 N.W. 
of New York city. Its advantageous location, connect- 
Ing as it does with the great lakes by the Genesee river, 
with the Erie and Genesee canals, and with the great 
railroads of the State, render R. a place of high com- 
mercial importance. It is the chief seat of the flour- 
trade of the U. States, and has, in addition, extensive 
mapufs, of woollen and cotton goods, leather, and iron. 


gr QUAM) [Fr., from L. Lat. rochciwm, an outer 

robe. | l.) Inthe Roman Catholic Church, a kind 
ef white linen surplice, worn by priests and bishops 
while officiating; at Mass the alb is placed over it. 

Rock, (ró.) [From A. & roc.) (Geol) The name given 
to those distinct mineral masses which form the crust 
of the globe, whether composed of hard or soft materials, 
chy and sand being included in tho term. With refer- 
ence to their origin rocks may be classed as:— 1. 
Aqueous or sedimentary, the result of deposition in water. 
These are stratizled, that is, arranged in layers or beds, 
and most of them are fossitiferous, 2. Volcanic rocks, 
those that bave been produced at the surí^ce of tho 
earth by the action of subterranean heat. Busalt and 
Trachyte belong to this class, 3. Phuon?c rocks, those 
that have been produced by subterranean heat deep 
within the earth and under great pressure, such as 


largely interested in shipbuilding avd the fisherie«. 

—au New Torx, 3.E. county, near the 

ad Jersey line; area, 200 square miles; Capital, New 
t 


y. 

Reck’-oil, (Min.) Sco PETROLEUM. 

Rock-rose. e See HELIANTHEMUM. 

Rock-salt. (Mi». Common salt (chloride of sodium) 
eg as a mineral and in a solid form. See 

DIUM, 

Rocky Mountains, (The,) (rók'e) a great alpine 
system of N. Ameri ramified into two principal 
chains, of which the E. extends from the frontier of 
Mexico on the S., as far as the Arctic Ocean in N. Lat. 
70°; and the W., skirting the Pacific coast, reaches ta 
Prince William’s So’ in N. Lat. 609, The basin of 
territory occupied by Rocky M. covers the entire 
surfage extending from the Californian coast of the Pa- 
cific as far inland. E. as Nebraska: in other words, it 
represents an area of some 980,000 &3. m. The eastern 
R. M.,or main chain, is divided into several ranges, that 
farthest S. being known as the Sierra Mudre. Farther 
N. it sends out outlying sierras and isolated peaks, such 
as Pikes Prak, 14,146 tt., Long’s Peak, 14,271. ft. nd the 
Spanish Peaks, all in Colorado, N. of these, and inclin- 
ing more to the W., is the Wahsatch Renge. The W 
chain comprises the several ridges of tho Sierra Nevada, 
Blue Mountains, aud the Coast and Cascade Ranges. The 
highest summit of the R. M. system is Mount St. Elias, 

Granite and Syenite. 4, Metamorphic rocks, those that in Alaska, 17,900 ft. above sea-level, and the loftiest 
were originally sedimentary, and still retain more or| point of land on the N. Amer. continent. 
less the marks of stratification, but have been made to | Rococo, (ro-ko'ko.) (Etymol. unsettled.] (Arch.) The 
assume a crystalline structure by the action of bent. name given to that florid, arabesque-like style of archi- 
To this type belong Gneisa and mica schist, The rocks tecture which followed aud exaggerated upon the pecu- 
of the las« bwo classes seldom contain fossils, and those | liar modes current in France during the reigns of Louis 
of the second only occasionally and by accident. XIV. and XV. 

Roek, in Wisconsin, a S. co., adjoining Illinois; area, | Rocroi, or Roeroy, (ròk'rwaw,)}a fortified town of 
410 sq. m.; C. Janesville, France, dep. Ardennes, 15 m. N.W. of Mezieres, famous 

Rockaway, (rók'a-wa,) n low, four-wheoled carriage,| for the victory gained by the French arms, under the 
with full standing top, and containing two seats. Prince de Condé, over an allied Spanish and Walloon 

Rockaway, (1 %k’ah-wa,) in New Jersey, a town of |. army, May 19, 1643. Pop. 1,500, 

Morris co., 9 m. N. of Morristown, It is in the centre of | Rod, (rad) JA- &.]] (Camb.) A measure of length, 
an important miaing dist, and has extensive iron-| containing 544 yards, or 164 ft.; four rods make a 
works. Pop. 6,445, Gunter's Chain, q- v. 

Eockbri (rok’brij,) in Virginia, a W. co.; area, | RoGentia, (ro-dén’shah,) or Ro’pents. [From L. roda, 
780 sq. m.; €. Lexington. I gnaw.) (Zool) An O. of animals, comprising all the 

Roekecastle, (-kisl,) in Kentucky, a S.E. central co.;| gnawing mammalia. Thoy have two long chisel-sbaped 
«rea, 300 8q. m. ; C. Moant Vernon. incisors in each jaw; between the incisors and molars 

Rock’-erystal, (ri) (Min) Seo QUARTZ. there is a vacant space without canines, and the lower 

Reck’-deve. (Zoök) Sce COLUMBIDÆ, ‘ 

Rocket, (rok'ct.) (From Ital. rochrtto.} ( Pyro- = 
technics.) An artificial firework, consisting of 
a cylindrical case of paper, filled with a com- 
position of combustible ingredients, generally 
galtpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, or gunpow- 
der: this refers to the compcund for signal 
AR. Those R. which, being tied to a stick and 
fired, ascend into the air and there burst, pre- 
senting a shower of stars, are composed of a 
mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, sulphide of an- 
timony, mealed powder, and isinglass. The 
distance at which signal R. may be seen, va- 
nies between 35 and 40 m.; and the time occu- 
pien in ascending from 7 to 10 seconds.— { Bot.) 

TH ESPERIS: 2 

Rock ‘rol! fitrd,) iu Minois, a manuf. 
city, C. of Winnebago čo., on Rock River, 92 
m. W.N.W. of Chicago. 

Rocking hanna, (ri ing-dm,) in N. Carolina, 
a N.co., b. on Virginia; area, 600 sq. m,; ©. 
Wentworth.—In New Hampshire, a S.E. co., 
washed by the Atlantic; area, 750 square 
miles; Capitals, Exeter and Portsmouth, — In 

Pogeio, a N.W. county; area, 900 sq. miles; 
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Harrisonburg. = 
Rock’ ones, (rók'injg-stónz) or Lo- ims TE, = 
GAN-8TONES, ol.) Druidical stones com- Fig. 565. — PORCUPINE, (fam. Hystricidæ.) 1 


mon in Brittany,: ce, and in several parts 
of England and Walaa They consist of an immense 
mass, with a slightly ronnded, base resting on a flat sur- 
face of rock below, which is $e Dearly balanced, that its 
poise can be rocked or agitatedhDy the motion of a 
child's hand. These stones have Deer yariously ac- 
counted for by antiquariea, and there $re many tradi- 
tions connected with them. -> v o. 
Rock Island, (-i'lànd,) in Hiíwois, a N.W. cos 
ing on lowa; area, 350 sq. m.; €. Rock Island. ^ 
29,783, — A flourishing city, €. of above co.at tlie f? 
or tbe Upper Rapids of the Mississippi, 182 m, W. by S 
ef Here iaa U. S. govt, manufactory for arms 


Jaw is so articulated as to allow an horizontal unt 
only from back to front. To this order belong the 
yonver, hare, squirrel, rat, and porcupine (Fig. 565). 
kodgers, Jonn, (rdjürs,) an American commodore, B. 
in Maryland, 1771, took a glorious part in the naval : 
operations against the French, Tripoli, and the English, 
He became President of the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners in 1815, and was given the command of the 
~. Mediterranean fleet in 1824. D. 1838. 
rs, Joun, an American naval officer, sen of the. 
B. in M* “Jand, 1800 — ^"- entered the navy 
ed with di«tinctíon ,.. tue attack er Port 
and ių the aiteuck on, Fort Sums 
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April, 1863. He afterwards captured the Confederate 
$son-clad Atlanta. Yn 1870, he was appointed rear- 
admiral in the U. 8. navy. 

Rodney GEORGE BRvpGES, Lorn, (ród'ne,) a distin- 
VM En lish admiral, 5. at Walton-on-Thames, in 

3 B. 

Rodoiph (or Rudolph) or Harsnuno, (ro'dólf,) 
tounder of the Austrian monarchy, was son of Albert 
IV., Count of Hapsburg in Switzerland, and was n. in 
1218. Early in life he served under Frederick II. in 
Italy, and aided Ottocar of Bohemia in his expedition 
against the Prussian infidels in 1255. In 1273 he was 
elected and crowned Emporor of Germany at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He characterized his reign by making vari- 
ous reforms in the system of govt., and by repressing 
the power of the disaffected nobles, D. 1291. — R. II., 
B. 1552, s. his father, Maximilian IL, in 1576. He op- 
posed the Reformation, and lost the kingdom of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia by the revolt of his brother Mathias. 


Rodosto, (ro-dós'to,) à town of Turkey in Buropó, eya- 
let Roumania, near the Sea of Marmora. Pop. 18,000. 
Roe, (70.) M 8.] (Zodl.) The female of any cervine 

species. — The seed or spawn of fishes. 

Roebling, Joux A. (rób'/ling,) an American civil en- 
gineer, B. in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 1806. He emigrated 
to the U. States in 1831, and in course of years became 
the designer and constructor of many great public 
works; among them the Canal Aqueduct across the 
ENT River at Pittsburg, the Monongahela Sus- 
penson ridge, at the same place, the Suspension 

ridge at Niagara, the Ohio Bridge at Cincinnati, &c. 
D. 1870, having just before projected the bridge over the 
East River, to connect the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, completed by his son and opened to travel in 1583. 

Routgen, WiLHELM Conran, the discoverer of the 
“ X Rays,” is of Dutch origin, and was lorn in. 1856. 
He began his university studies in Zurich, and from 
there followed Professor Kundt to Wurzburg, and 
afterward to Strasburg, in whose university he acted 
us Kundt's assistant in 1878. Iu 1875 he became pro- 
fessor of physics und mathematics at the Agricultural 
Academy in Wiirtemberg, in 1876 he returned to Stras- 
burg, in 1879 be^:ue professor at Giessen, aud since 
1838 has held a professorsiiip at Wurzburg University. 
He has written several worhs on scientific sul jects, and 
of late years hag studied the effects of eleetricity when 
passed through various ga-es, also the absorption of 
heat rays by steun and gases. His discovery of the 
rays which he has nimed ** X rays’ came by chance 
when he waz exper menting with vacuum tubes. lle 
studied them thoroughly, however, before making his 
discovery publie. Sce X Rays. 

Rogers, SaxUEL (70//7rz), an English poet, n. in Lon 
don, 1763; D. 1855. His principal works are ease res 
of Memory: Human Life; and Italy. 

Rohan, Lovis RÉNÉ EDOUARD, CARDINAL PRINCE DF, 
(ro-6n’), B. in Puris,1734, after serving as Ambassador to 
Vienna in 1772, became n cardinal in 1778. He patron- 
ized Cagliostro, and underwent a trial and acquittal 
an hi- Gage eed in ae Poel of the 

o ecklace. D. 

Ps or (ro'lànd.) (It. Orlando.) A fa- 
mous hero, whose exploits are recorded 
in many of the romances of chivalry, 
such as the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
the Roland Amoureuz of Ricardo, and the 
Chanson of Roland. He was one of the pal- 
adins, and supposed nephew, of Charle- 
magne, which monarch he accompanied 
on his expedition into Spain. Returning 
thence, he fell in the battle of Ronces- 
valles ín 778. 

Roll, (rdl.) (Fr. role.) (Arch.) A round 
moulding much used in Gothic architec- 
ture, It is also modified by the introduc- 
tion of a fillet, and is then called the roll- 
and-fillet moulding. — ( Mil.) Long-roli is 
a sustained roll beaten on the drums, by 
way of signal for the troops to form into 
line when about to face the enemy.— Roll- 
call, signifies the calling over the names 
of the men who constitute any part of a 
military force. 

Boller, (rél/lir.) [From roll.] (Surg.) A long and broad 
bandage, usually of linen cloth, to be rolled round any 
pert the body. — ( Mach.) A piece of wood, iron, brass, 

., of a cylindrical form, used in the construction of 
several machines, both in husbandry and the arts. — 
(Typog.) Among printers, a wooden cylinder coated with 
& composition of molasses and glue, and revolving upon 
an iron rod intersecting its centre; it is used for inking 
the form of type prior to taking an impression. —( Naut.) 
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A name given by seamen to waves of unusually large 
size that set in along a coast without being formed by 
the action of the wind. — e] The Coracias garrula, 
an European bird of the Crow family. 

Rollin, CHARLES, (ro-lahw,) a French historian, B. in 
Paris, 1661, became prof. of eloquence at the College of 
France in 1688; p. 1741. His Ancient History (12 vols., 
1730-8) is a work that has passed through many edi- 
tions, and enjoyed much popularity. 

Rolling, (rolling. [From Eng. roll] (Naut.) Tho 
oscillation or partial revolution effected by the action 
of the waves round the centre of gravity of a ship; it 
is experienced least when the centre of gravity coin- 
cides most closely with the load-water-line, — R. Fire. 
(Mil.) A discharge of musketry, kept up in rapid suc- 
cession by troops formed in line. —4.- Mill, (Metaill.) A 
machine for working metals into plates, or bars which 
are wanted of an even thickness. These mills are 
chiefly employed in drawing out iron bars after they 
have been manufactured into bar-iron by the forge- 
hammer.—R.-Press. ( Mech.) An engine consisting of 
two or more rollers or cylinders, used in calendering 
and waving cloth, taking ira pressiona from steel- or 
copper-plate engravings, &c., &c. 

Rollo. (ról'lo,) a Norwegian sea-rover, B. abt. 860, made a 
descent into Normandy, which was ceded to him by 
Charles le Simple in 911. Rollo embraced the Christian 
religion, married the daughter of the French king, 
assumed the title of Duke of Normandy, and was the 
ancestor of William the Conqueror. D. abt. 925. 

Romagna, (The,) (ro-mahn'yah,) a division of Cen- 
tral Italy, formerly included in the Papal legations of 
Ravenna, Forli, Bologna, and Ferrara. 

Romaie, (ro-ma'ik.) (Philol.) The language of the 
modern Greeks, who call themselves Romans, an ap- 
pellation which has survived the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire of the East established at Constanti- 
nople. The language differs from the ancient Greek 
chiefly by the abbreviation of words, indifference to 
the old inflexions, and the infusion of foreign words 
and expressions. 

Roman, (ro/mdn.) [From L. Romanus.) Adjectively, 
that which pertains or has reference to Kome, or its in- 
habitants.—( Script.) A member of the Christian Church 
at Rome, to which St. Paul addressed an epistle; and 
which consisted of converts from Judaism and hea- 
thenism. — (Print) The upright printing-letters now 
in ordinary use, as distinguished from Italic charac- 
ters. —R. Candle. (Pyrotechnics.) A firework in the 
form of a candle, which emits a series of bright stars 
in succession. —R. Cement. (Building.) A cement ob- 
tained by the calcination of argillaceous limestone con- 
taining silicate of alumina. The stone being burnt, the 
carbonic acid is expelled, and, when water is added, a 
hydrated silicate of lime and alumina is formed. 

Ro’man Ar’chitecture. Rome under the Empire 
was the capital of the world, and attracted artists from 
every country. The result was that the architecture 
of Rome became a mixed style. It was all imported, 
and partook of the character of the importers. Its 





Fig. 566. — TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BASILICA OF MAXENTIUS. 


interest is, that it isa mixture and amalgamation 
of all the ancient styles, and the starting-point for all 
the modern styles. R. A. differs considerably from the 
Grecian, both in general aspect and in the detalls; it 
also embraces two additional orders, the Tuscan and 
Composite, which were unknown to the Greeks. The 
monldings are rounder and often more prominent; the 
enrichments both in design and exeention ate bolder, 
and are frequently used in greater proftsioti, wio 
figures are comparatively seldom introduced; the ou- 
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tablatures in many cases are broken over the colunins; 
the pediments are steeper, and the shafts of the col- 
umns, instead of diminishing in a straight line from 
the base to the capital, are very often slightly curved. 
The arch aleo (Fig. 566), which appears to have been 
unknown to the Greeks, was brought into general use 
by the Romans, and greatly affected the character of 
their architecture; at its first introduction it was made 
subordinate to the columns and entablature, but it 
soon came to be regarded as a more important prin- 
ciple, and was adopted as one of the leading features: 
many late R. buildings have been vaulted. Tn general 
appearance R. A. is less chaste and simple than the 
Grecian, but it is bolder, richer, and more imposing. 
Roman Catholic Charch. The name com- 
monly given to that system of Christianity which, re- 
arding the Bishop of Rome, or Pope, as its spiritual 
ead, maintains that the title of Catholic or Universal 
belongs exclasively to itself, and has for followers the 
great majority of the whole body of Christians, its last 
statistics presenting a total of about 200,000,000, against 
about 100,000,000 Protestants of all denon ‘nations, and 
80,000,000 belcnging to the Eastern, or Greek, Church. 
Its history begins with the pastoral commission given 
after Christ’s resurrection to the Apostle St. Peter, who, 
about the year 67, sealed his apostolic labors with mar- 
tyrdom in the ogor Rome, which event attached his 
office to that see. From that time down to the Reforma- 
tion, the history of the R. C. C. is, in fact, the history 
of Christianism. Tt has since passed through long and 
critical etruggloa, summed up in this work under the 
names by which they are known in history. The doc- 
trinal system of the R. C. C. may be best explained 
from her latest authentic creed, that commonly called 
of Pius V., drawn up as a summary of all the authori- 
tative teaching down to that time, including the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, nnd which is as follows: 
“TI belicve in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heuven and earth, of all things visible and invisible, 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, born of the Father, before all ages; God of God; 
Light of Light; true God of the true God; begotten, 
not made; consubstantial with the Father, by whom 
all things were made. Who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man. He was crucified also for us under Pontins Pi- 
late, suffered, and was buried. And the third day he 
rose again according to the Scriptures; he ascended 
into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 
and shall come again with glory to judge the livin 
and the dead; of whose kingdom there shall be no end 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of lifo, 
who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who, 
together with the Father and the Son, is adored and 
glorified; who spoke by the prophets. And in one 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. I confess one 
baptism for the remission of sins; and I look for the 
Tesurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
come. Amen. I most steadfastly admit and embrace 
the apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and allother 
observances and constitutions of the same Church, I 
also admit the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the Church hath beld and doth 
hold ; to whom it belongeth to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scriptures ; neither will T ever 
take and interpret them otherwise than according to 
the unanimous cousent of the Fathers. I also proless 
that thereare trnly and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, aud 
necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all 
for every one: to wit — Baptism, Confirmation, the Eu- 
charist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, and Matri- 
mony; and that they confer grace; and that of these, 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Order cannot be repeated 
without sacrilege. I also receive and admit the received 
aud approved ceremonies of tho Catholic Church, used 
in the solemn administration of the aforesaid sucra- 
ments. I embrace and receive all and every one of the 
things which have been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent concerning original sin and justi- 
fication. I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propitiatury sacrifice 
for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist thore is truly, really, and 
substantially the Body and Blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the Blood; which conversion the Catholic 
Church calleth Transubstantiation. I also confess that 
under either kind alone Christ is received whole and 
entire, and a true sacrament. J constantly hold that 
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there isa Purgatory, and that the souls therein detained 
are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. Likewise, 
that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be 
honored and invocated, and that they offer prayera to 
God for us, and that their relics are to be held in vener- 
ation. I most firmly assert that the Images of Christ, 
of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other 
saints, ought to be had and retained. and that due honor 
and veneration are to be given them. I also affirm that 
the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
Church. and that the use of them is most wholesome to 
Christian people. I acknowledge the holy Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church for the mother and mistress 
of all churches; and [ promise true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, successor of Bt. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. I likewise un- 
doubtingly receive and profess all other things deliv- 
ered, defined, and declared, particularly by the holy 
Council of Trent; and I condenin, reject, and anathe- 
matize ali things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
which the Church hath condemned, rejected, and anath- 
ematized. Ido at this present freely profess, and sin- 
cerely hold this trug Catholic faith, out of which no one 
can bs saved ; end Í promise most constantly to retain 
and confess the same entire and inviolate, by God's as- 
sistance, to the end of my life.” In addition to there 
articles, the X. C. C. has, since the compilation of the 
creed of Pius V., defined certain further articles in 
the controversy of grace, and still more recently those 
of the Jamaciiate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Infolübility of the Pope. The R. C. C. bas in 
the United States, iij the year 1889, 1 cardinal, 13 arch- 
bishops, 71 bishops, 7,996 priests, 7,424 churches, 124 
seminaries and colleges, 3,024 parish schools, 519 hos- 
pitala, orpheve zesund asylums, and a total membership 
of 7,855,294. Seu CARDINAL, CONCLAVE, POPE, COUNCIL, 
Monacuism, &c. 5 

Romance, (ro-ndns',) |Fr. roman ; L. Lat.romancium.] 
(Lit) See NovzL.—(Mus.) A small piece of vocal or 
instrumental music, of a ballad-like character: —it ia 
often written as romanza.—( Philol.) The name given 
to those modern languages which derive from the anc. 
Roman or Latio. They are six in number, being the 
languages of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Roumania, 
and the Swiss Grisons. They are all corrupt or modi- 
fied forins of Latin, mingled with many words of the 
anc. dialects of the country. 

Romanene, (ro-män-eex.) (Philol) The language 
spoken by the Wallachs, or peuple of Roumania. 

Romanesque, (román-/Kk'.) [Fr.] (Arch.) See AR- 
CHITECTURE, — ( Painting.) A term often applied to any 
ete and imuginary representation of animals and 
oliage. 

Romanic, (ro-md»u'ik.) (Philol) Pertaining or hav- 
ing reference to that class of dialects or langu 
which deduce their origin from the Old Roman. p 
Romance. 

Ro’man Law. Seo Crvm Law. 

Koman otf, (i 0-mah'né/,) Romaxov, or Romanow, the 
surname of the reigning imperial dynasty of Russia, 
founded by Micnart FropoROVITCH, son of the Metro- 
politan of Rostov, who was elected Czar in 1613, in his 
16th year, and D. 1645, The dynasty of R. became ex- 
tinct in 1732, in the person of the Empress Elízabeth, 
who was succeeded by her tpe Peter III., the 
founder of the Z'omano[j-Oldenburg or Romanoff- Hol- 
stein-Gotiorp dynasty. 

Romans, (Epástie to the.) (Script) One of the 
books of the New Testament, written by the Apostle 
Paul abt. A. p. 58, and addressed to the Christian Church 
nt Rome. 

Romansch, (ro-minsh’.) (Philol.) The dialect spoken 
by the inhabitants of the Swiss canton of the Grisons. 
Romanticism, (ro-min'te-sizm.) [Fr. romantisme.) 

( Zit.) A term introduced within the last thirty years 
to denote the style followed by the novelista of the 
modern French school, viz. : — Balzac, Sue, Victor Hugo, 

George Sand, the two Dumases, &c. 

Romanus, (ro-me'nis,) the name of several Byzan- 
tiue emperors; the most prominent of them having 
been R. IV. (DioGENES), who 8. to the throne by marry- 
ing Endoxia, the widow of Constantine Ducas, 1068, 
lie gained successes over the Turks in Asia Minor, and 
was deposed and put to death hy Michael VIL. in 1072. 

Roma'nus. a pope, s. Stephen VI., 898, and D. in the 
following year. 

Romanzotf, (ryoo-mahn'tsof.) or RoMANZOW, the pa- 
tronymic of a noble Russian house, of which the most 
noteworthy members were: 1. PETER ALEXANDROVITCH, 
Count, p. 1725; D. 1796. He defeated the Turks in a 
great batrle on the. Kagool in 1770, and concluded the 
great treaty of Koutchouk - Kainardjii. 2. NIcBOLASs, 
aon of the preceding, B. 1764, became minister of foreign 
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affairs in 1807, and gave a liberal patronage to science 
and literature. D. 1520. 

Home, (róm.) [L. aud It. Roma.) A famous city of Eu- 
rope, in Central Italy, renowned us having been the 
cap. of the greatest empire of antiquity, and, in more 
modern times, the metropolis of Christendom, stands 
upon both banks of the Tiber, 115 m. N.E. of Naples, 
in N. Lat. 41? 53' 52", E. Lon. 129 28’ 40", Built upon 
seven hilla (those of the Cupit.dine, the Mulutine, the 
Quirinal, the Aventine, the Hsquiiine, and the Celian), 
the walls which enclose it embrace a circuit of abt. 16 
m. The present city presents itself under three dis- 
tinctive aspects, — those of ancient K., medixval (or 
ecclesiastical) R., and modern R.,— each having their 
own characteristic features. Ancient Kè. is, us its name 
imports, that division which is richest in archaeological 
remains, eontaining the Coliseum, Pantheon, arches of 
Titus and Constantine, Baths of Titus, Diocletian, &c., 
and the Pillar of Trajan. The second division embraces 
within its limits the papal palaces of tlie Vatican, the 
Lateran, and the Quirinal, the castle of Sant’ Angelo; 
while modern R. presents the most magnificent church 
in the world — that of St. Peter's. Of the 351 churches 
found in R. at the present, many are of high antiquity, 
and of considerable pretensions to architectural beauty, 
with their interiors richly adorned with pictures and 
other works of art. The palaces of the Roman nobility 
are fine buildings, the most noticeable being those be- 
ionging to the Borghese, Doria, Ruspoli, Orsini, and 
Farnese families. The Corso is the principal public 

romenade, and the Piazza di Popolo the finest street. 

he squares are small, but many, and very generally 
embellished with fountains, obelisks, &c. The Uni- 
versity, founded in 1244, and the College of the Propa- 
ganda, are the chief of the many educational institu- 
tions which belong to R. 1t possesses several literary 
associations, and boasts the great libraries of the Vati- 
can, and the Alexairdrine, besides the Collegio Romano 
with its fine museum of antiquities and cabinet of 
natural history.— Founded by Romulus, 753 B. C., R. was 
governed during a period of 245 years by seven kings 
in succession ; a line which terminated with Tarquinius 
Superbus. From 409 to 31 B. C., it next became a re- 
public, ruled by two annually elected consuls, with a 
few short interruptions, as during the supremacy of 
the Decemviri, several dictators, and two triumvirates. 
After this, a line of emperors, some 60 in number, suc- 
ceeded, and governed for a term of 506 years, or till 476 
A. D., the destinies of the world. During this time, R. 
had gradually extended its sway over Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Gaul, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the northern 
coasts of Africa. Augustus changed its govt. into an 
autocracy, and was, in fact, the first emperor. When 
Constantine the Great founded Constantinople, R. was 
shorn of its peculiar glory; but it was not utterly ex- 
tinguished till the overthrow of the W. division of the 
empire by Odoacer, in 476 a. D. Once only (if we may 
trust its historians) during the republican govt. of the 
city, in 390 s. c., it fell into the hands of an enemy, 
being taken by Brennus and the Gauls, And not till 
410 4. D. (800 years afterward) was it again captured ; 
the Goths under Alaric succeeding in a third attempt. 
Genseric, the king of the Vandals, took R. in 455 A. D.; 
and Ricimer, the patrician, carried it by storm in 472 
A.D. In its most prosperous period during the reign 
of Augustus, and for a short time afterward, it has been 
computed that the population amounted toabt. 2,000,000, 
Among the most celebrated public buildings and struc- 
tures, which adorned A. under the empire, may be 
enumerated the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the several 
Baths of Diocletian, Titus, and Antonine, the temples 
on the Capitol and near the Forum and the Sacred 
Way, the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, the Quiri- 
nal and Flaminian Circuses, the Aqueducts by which 
the city was supplied with water for culinary uses, and 
the triumphal arches of Titus and Constantine, and the 
columns of Trajan and Aurelius; to which should be 
added the commencements of those wonderful roads, 
known as the Appian, the Flaminian, &c., which were 
carried from the metropolis to the farthest boundaries 
of the empire; and the huge sewers under the older 
portions of the city, which have been attributed to ita 
earliest inhabitants. The division by Constantine of 
the empire into the Eastern and Western led to its sub- 
sequent extinction. In the 8th cent, it was ceded to 
the Popes, and thenceforward became the spiritual 
centre of the civilized world. In 1527 it was taken and 
sacked by the Constable de Bourbon, and in 1809 was 
occupied by the French. In 1848,a revolt broke out 
against the Pope, which compelled him to seek French 
protection, after a republican form of govt. had been 
substituted under the leadership of Mazzini and others. 
French arms, however, soon restored the old atate of 
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things, and Napoleoa III. kept a garrison within the 

city for the papal protection till Sept., 1870. After ita 
withdrawal, £. was occupied by the national troops, 
and was declared, in 1871, capital of the reconstituted 
kingdom of Italy. Pop, (1889) 285,625, 

Rome, in Georgia, a prosperous city, C. of Floyd co, 
170 miles N.W. of Milledgeville, In New Fork, a town 
of active trade, semi-capital of Oneida county, 14 miles 
N.W. of Utica, on the sito of the old Fort Stanwix. 


Romulus, (rdém‘u-liis,) the legendary founder of Rome. 
According to the generally received story, he and his 
brother Remus were the twin children of Rhea Sylvia, 
by the god Mars; aud they with their mother bein 
thrown into the Tiber, the boys were rescued Ph 
nursed by a she-wolf. When they determined to build 
the city, disputes arose respecting the right to name it, 
and Remus was killed. The new city was peopled by 
outlaws, who obtained wives by the “Rape of the 
Sabines.” R. was a successful warrior, and finally was 
taken up to heaven and placed among the gods by the 
name of Quirinus. 

Ronda, (rén‘dah,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Granada, 
on the Guadiaro, 40 m. N.W. of Malaga. Prop. 19,334. 

Rondache, (rdn-ddsh'.) (Archzol.) Formerly, a round 
buckler carried 
by foot-soldiers 
to defend the 
upper part of 
their person, It 
had a perfora- 
tion in the up- 
per part for the 
bearer to see 
through, and 
one at the side 
to allow the 
passage of the 
point of his 
sword. Rondel 
was a emall cir- 
cular shield of 
the 14th cent. 





Fig. 567 repre- 

sents one, 2 feet 

in circumfer- Fig. 507, —RONDEL. 
ence, copied 

from the Painted Chamber, Westminster, England. 


Rond Bosse, (rón-bós.) (Fr.] (Fine Art.) A term 
denoting sculptured figures represented in full form, as 
opposed to those which are in relief, or attached more 
or less to a plune or base. 

Rondeau, (rón'do) (Fr.] (Pros.) In French poetry, 
a composition of 13 verses; of which 8 have masculine 
and 5 feminine rhymes, or vice versa. The first two or 
three words of the first verse serve as the burden, and 
recur in that shape after the 8th and 13th verses. 

Rondo, (rón'do.) [l1t,a round.) (Sometimes written 
Ronpeau.) A form of composition either vocal or in- 
strumental, and usually serving as the closing move- 
ment of a sonata or symphony. It generally consists 
of three strains; the first of which closes in the original 
key; while each of the others is so constructed as to 
reconduct the ear in an easy and natural manner tothe 
first strain. 

Rondout, (rón'doot,) in New York,a town of Kingston 
twp., Ulster co., abt. 190 m. N. of New York city. Pop. 
10,114. 

Rood, [A.3. Todel (Arch, de.) A name formerly given 
to the effigy of Christ on the cross, exhibited in Ro- 
man Catholic churches: — otherwise termed the holy 
rood. —(Camb.) The fourth division of an acre, being 
40 poles or square yards. 

Roof, (roof.) (From A. B. hrof.] (Arch.) The timber or 
iron framework which sustains the slates, tiles, lead, 
&c., that form the coverings of the tops of buildings. 
The elevation of a roof depends on the climate; the 
more northern the country the greater its pitch should 
be. In its simplest form a R. consists simply of two 
rafters, whose lateral thrust agninst the walls on which 
they rest is counteracted by tying them together with 
a collar, placed some way up the lengths; and if neceg- 
sary, by a tie-beam placed at their feet. Beyond cer- 
tain lengths it is clear that the tie-beum itself will have 
a tendency to become depressed in the middle; it must 
then be suspended at its centre, from the junctions of 
the rafters, by a king-post. If the rafters are lon 
they also have a tendency to sink in the middle; whi 
must be prevented by struts, or oblique pieces, abutting 
against the sides of the lower extremity of the king- 

t. The whole now would form a frame called a truss, 
Bometimis the upper ends of the rafters, instead of 
abutting against each other, abut against the eade uf i 
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horizontal piece, called a collar, which is pp between 
them to keep tbem apart. Instead of the king-post 
there are then two vertical pieces, called quzen-posts, 
Which hang from the extremities of this collar, and 
support, at their lower ends, struts tending in various 
directions, for the sustentation of various points. Pur- 
lins are strong pieces placed across the principal rafters 
to steady them, and to support the common rafters, 
which are fixed at the ordinary small distances apart. 





Fig. 508. — RAMMER-BEAM ROOF. 


A, Hammer-beam. 
B B, Pendant-post. 
C, Hammer-brace. G, Collar-brace. 
D D, Rafter. H, Upper Collar. 


Some R. are very complicated and ingeniously de- 
signed; but the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be easily comprehended from the 
foregoing. The Hammer-beam roof (Fig. 508) contains 
most of the peculiarities of structure which istinguish 
the medíeeval from the modern roofs, 

Rook, (rook.) [A. S. hroc.] (Zoól) See Convina.— 
[From It. rocca.] (Games) In Chess, a castle ; being 
one of the four pieces played on the corner Bquares of 
the board, 

Roop, (roop,) in Nevada, a N.W. co., bordering on Ore- 
gon and California; area, 3,000 sq. m. It contains the 
celebrated Pyramid Lake. 

Roosa Oil, (roo tan) or Roosa-GRASS OIL, (Pharm.) 
A rose-scented oil distilled froin the leaves of Andropo- 
gon calamus aromaticus. 

ter, (rooztür.) [From Eng. roost.) (ZoóL) An 
American term applied to the cock, or male of tlie 
common domestic fowl. 

Root, (roo) (Goth. rot.) (Hot) Same as RADIX, q. v. 
—(Elymol. A radix, radical, or primary form of 
speech ; they are uf two kinds, R. demonstrative (prop- 
erly pronouns), and R. predicative, the latter including 
all words which express some material or sensible idoa. 
—(Mus.) The fundamental note of any chord. — 
(Arith.) A number or quantity which, multiplied by 
itself a stated number of times, is equal to a given nuni- 
ber, or, in other words, produces a higher power. 

Root-crops, (-kópz.) (Agric.) Crops of such escu- 
lent or edible roots as beets, turnips, carrots, &c.; being 
those which grow in single tubers. 

Root’-stock, (-s0k.) (Bot) Same as RHIZOME, q. v. 

Rope, (róp.) [From A.S. rap.] (Manuf.) A OA n 
of cordage, formed by the twisting of several strands 
of hempen yarn together. The smallest sort of R. is 
called cord, and the larger kinds cable. Large ropes are 
distinguished into two main classes — the cable-lnid and 
hawser-laid. The former nre composed of nine strands, 
while the latter consist only of three. R. of from 1 to 
214 inches in circumference are usually hawser-laid; 
those from 3 to 10 inches are either hawser or cable- 
laid; but when more than 10 inches, they are always 
cable-laid. R. is either white or tarred; the first being 
the most serviceable when not exposed to moisture ; 
the second, vice versd. — Wire- Iè., of both iron and steel, 
has, in recent times, come to be largely employed in 
setting up the standing-rigging of ships. 

Roque, (Nt...) (rk) on Roon, n. at Montpellier, France, 
in 1295, gained great reputation by his devotion to those 
who suffered from the plague at Piacenza, Italy, at 
which city he rested on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Rome. D. 1327, and received canonization. 

ues, (Los.) (lóz róke,) (Sp. “The Rocks,"] a clus- 
ter of islands lying off the coast of Venezuela, in the 
Caribbean Sea; N. Lat. 11° 97 40", W. Lon. 67° 40”, 


E, Collar. 
F, Side-post. 
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Rorqual, (rérkwahl.) (Zo9l) See Waar 

Rosa, (ro'zah.) [L.] (Bot) A large gen. of plants, O, 
Rosacex, distinguished by the following characters: — 
Leaves with stipules attached to the leaf-stalk ; 
five; stamens and styles numerous; seeds (achenes) 
numerous, enclosed within but not adhering to the 
fleshy calyx-tube, 
which is contract- $ 
ed at the orifice. 
Throughout the 
civilized world 
undisputed pre- 
cedence among 
flowers has been 
conceded to the 
Rose in all ages 
and by universal 
consent. In the 
sacred writings, 
by classical au- 4g 
thors, by the po- Jj 
ets of all coun- 
tries, this Queen 
of Flowers is the 
epitome of ag. 4 
and fragrance, the emblem of refined sensual enjoy 
ment. A bare enumeration of the groups in which cul 
tivated roses are arranged by growers would occupy 
too much of our space; but the reader may be inter- 
ested in knowing that the number of wild species de- 
scribed by botanists exceeds two hundred, to which 
may be added at lenst as gom mora sub-species or vari- 
eties; while the list of ga varieties, mostly with 
double flowers, numbers thousands, and is evéry year 
receiving fresh additions. Rosa Canina, with its vari- 
eties, is the Dog-Rose of our hedges, and the Eglantine 
of the French. 

‘sa, BALVATOR, a celebrated Italian painter, B. near 
Naples, in 1615, nfter fer his art at Rome, took 
part in the revolt of Masaniello at Naples in 1647. Es- 
caping to Florence he there received the patronage of 
the Graud-Duke, und painted many of his finest pic- 
tures. D. at Rome, 1673. R. excelled as a master of 
the sombre and the gloomily picturesque in landscape. 
He also produced battle- and history-pleces, one of the 
latter, The Conspiracy of Catiline, being considered his 
nblest performance. 

Rosace, (roza'/se-e) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Rosales, including a large number of genera nud es, 
chiefly abundant in temperate regions. They ate herbs 
or shrubs, very rarely trees, with alternate often divided 
leaves nccompanied by stipules, and flowers ane 
always terminal, solitary or in cymes or panicles; are 
distinguished from the above-mentioned smaller orders 
by their carpels, which when ripe become achenes, or 
rarely berries, follicles, or capsules. The typical gen. 
is Rosa, q. v. 

Rosaceous, (ro-za'&hus.) (Bol) Having the same ar- 
rangement us the petals of a single rose. 

Rosales, (ro-za‘leez.) (Hot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Perigynous Ezogens, characterized by motiédi- 
chlamydeous flowers, distinct carpels, sutural placenta, 
definite seeds, corolla, if present, polypetalons, and an 
amygdaloid embryo, with little or no albumen, 

Roseaniline, (rózdn'eln.) (Chem.) See ANILINE. 

Rosario, (ro-za're-o,) a city, C. of the Argentine Con- 
federation, on the Parafia, 190 m. N.W, of Buenos Ayres, 
It was founded by the Spaniards in 1730, and iti 1858 
became the seat of the federal govt. Pop. 

Rosary, (ro'za-re.) [From L. rosarium, & Fose-gürden.] 
(Eccl) In the Rom. Catholic Church, a string of béads, 
or a chaplet consisting of 5 or 15 decades of It 
is used for counting the Ave Marias, or prayers addressed 
g the Virgin Mary; one paternoster, or Lord’s Prá er, 

cing said for every 10 Ave Marias. The Festival of the 
R. is celebrated on the first Sunday in Oct, 

Rosas, Juan MANUEL ORTIZ DE, (ro/sahs, ) B. in Buenos 
Ayres, 1793, became a partisan leader of the Federals, 
and in 1829 became governor of Buenos Ayres, aiid in 
1835, Dictator of the Argentine Confederation. "During 
his tenure of office, the French and English fiéets bom- 
barded Monte Video, a step provoked by the aggressive 
spirit of R. In 1850, n successful revolt pla rquiza 
in power,and the latter, after decisively defeating R. 
in battle, 1852, compelled him to seek refuge in hg- 
land, in which country lie has since resided. 

Roscoe, WiLLiam, (rds’ko,) an English historian, $. at 
Liverpool, 1758; n. 1831. His Life af Lorenzo de Médict 
(1796), and Life and Pontificate of Leo X., ate works of 
high reputation, and have exhausted many edition. 

Roscius, QuiNTUS, (rdsh’yiis,) a famous Rothan trago- 
dian, who p. abt. 60 n. ©. Cicero made a great oration 
in defending him in a suit at civil law; and he amassed 





Fig. 569. — CHINA ROSE. 
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& large fortune by his professional talents, besides re- 
ceiving a pension from the state. 

Roscommon, (rós-kóm'mün,) an inland co. of Ireland, 
p. Connaught, b. N. by Sligo and Leitrim; area, 969 sq. 
m.; C. Roscommon. Pop. 141,246. 

Rose, (rie) [A. 8.) (Ho) See Rosa.—(Naut.) The 
card of the sea-compass. — ( Arch.) The chiselled figure 
of a rose in the centre of each face of the abacus in the 
Corinthian capital. Also, an ornament of the caissons 
in the soffits of ceilings, Èc. — Wars of the Roses. (Eng. 
Mist.) The civil wars which desolat England durin 
the ter of the 15th cent. They arose out o 
the rival claims to the throne by the respective houses 
of York and Lancaster, both descended from Edward 
HII. These wars, which extended over a period, alto- 
gether, of more than 80 years, termingted in the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, 1485, when the Earl of Rich- 
mond (afterward Henry VII.), the victor in that fight, 
ascended the throne, uniting in his own person the 
title of both houses. The name originated from the 
fact of the rose being assumed as a distinguishing 
badge by both sides; the Yorkists wearing a white rose, 
and the Lancastrians a red one. 

Rose-apple. (Bo) Bee EUGENIA. 

Rose-bay. (Bot) See EPILOBIUM. 

Rose-bay-tree. (Bot) See NERIUM. 

Rose’-chafer, (-cháf'ür.) (Zodl.) See BCARABRIDA. 

Rosecrans, WILLIAM STARK, (roz'krdnz,) an American 

ral, B. in Ohio, 1819, graduated at West Point in 
842. After some experience as an army engineer, he 
was appointed d? erm and given a command in 
W. Virginia. In , While at the head of the army 
of the Mississippi, he defeated the Confederates under 
Gens, Price and Van Dorn at Corinth, Oct. 4; and, on 
Jan. 2d, 1863, achieved a victory over Gen. Bragg at 
Stone River, near Murfreesboro’. After occupying Chat- 
tanooga, R. was attacked and defeated by Bragg at 
Chickamauga, on Sept, 20th. Relieved of his command 
shortly afterward, he was given the command of the 
Missouri dist. in 1864, and in 1868 served for a short 
time as U. 8. minister to Mexico. 

Rosebery, KARL or (Archibald Philip Primrose), an 
eminent English statesman, b May 7,1847, in London, 
of Scottish descent; educated at Eton and Oxford; 
after 1871 begun to attain prominence in the House of 
Lords as a Radical member, and to gain reputation as 
a political and public speaker. 1n 1878 he was made 
Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen, and in 18+0 
of that of Edinburgh. He become a member of the 
Gladstone Cabinet in J881; in 1886, and again in 1892, 
was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; in 
1888 becamo Chairinan of the London County Council ; 
and in 1894, on the retirement from office of Gladstone, 
succeeded him as Prime Minister of Great Britain. On 
the defeat of the Radical party in the election of 1895, 
he retired from oies: Bucceeded by Lord Salisbury. 

Rosetta, (ro-z2ttah,) [Ar. Rasuip,] a seaport of Feypt 
near the embouchure of the W. mouth of the Nile, 36 
m. E.N.E. of Alexandria. Php. 25,000, 

Roset/ta-wood. (Com.) An East Indian wood of a 
close and hard grain, beautifully veined, and of a red- 
dish-orange color. It is imported in logs of from 9 to 
14 inches in diameter, and is much used by cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers, &c. 

Rose’-water, (-wavw’litr.) (ond A perfumed 
water obtained by the distillation of rose-leavcs. 

Rose-window. (Arch) See CATHARINE (ST.). 

Rosewood, (rózwüd.) (Bot.) A valuable South Amer- 
ican timber, produced by several species of Dalbergia, 
That most esteemed, obtained from Rio Janeiro, is said 
to be chiefly produced by D. nigra ; but inferior sorts 
are probably yielded by Machuerium firmum, incorrupti- 
bile, and legale—trees which bear the name of Jacaranda 
in Brazil ; and it is also attributed by Lindley to spe- 
cles of Triptolemia. 

Rosicrucians, (rdz-i-kroo’shdna.) [From L. rosa, a 
rose, and cruz, erucís, a cross.) (Philos) A name as- 
sumed by a sect of Visionary philosophers whose exist- 
ence first became known in Germany about the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., as is supposed. They derived 
their distinctive sppoilation from the device they bore 
(the same as that of Luther), viz., a rose issuing out 
of a cross. Some accounts have it, that they took it 
from one Ohristian Rosenkreuz (Rosy Cross), a Ger- 
man noble, who, after his return from the East in the 
14th cent., founded a society of adepts for the study of 
the occult sciences. The R. made pretensions to a 
universal knowledge of science, and to be masters of 
many im t secreta, particularly that of the so- 
called s Mone. Their origin and designs 

aM Lag rd py tum of n = op: x 
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Boemarinas, (roe-mar'enils.) {Prom L. ros, dew, 
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and marinus, marine.) (Bot. A genus of plants, 0. 
Lamíacem, consisting of but one species, the common 
Rosemary, R. officinalis, a bush, native of the south of 
Europe and Asia Minor, having narrow, stalkless, gray- 
ish leaves, the edges of which are rolled round on to 
the under-surface; and flowers with a purplish, two- 
lipped calyx, a white or pale-blue corolla, from which 
protrude two stamens only, each stamen having a 
toothed filament and a two-celled anther. Owing to its 
agreeable fragrance, rosemary has been used from time 
immemorial. It was anciently employed in making 
garlands, and was considered useful in relieving bead- 
ache, and in stimulating the flagging mental powers; 
whence it was called Herb of Memory and Repentance. 
Thus in Hamlet, Ophelia says— 
“There's rosemary, that's for remembrance ; * 


and in Romeo and Juliet allusion is made to the use of 
. rosemary as a token of remembrance at funerals — 
“Dry up your tears, and stick your 
On th stair corse.” —Act {vine oo ee 
This custom has not wholly disappeared, though the 
employment of rosemary in wedding-wreaths as a sym- 
bol of fidelity is now obsolete. Rosemary has slight 
stiaalant properties, but is rarely used internally. 1t 
is employed in the form of lotion and wash for the hair, 
and is useful jn cases of baldness, Its chief value, bow- 
ever, is as a perfume ; it enters into the composition of 
Hungary Water, and other perfumes of a like nature, 

Ross, SIR Joxnx, joe) an English Arctic explorer, B. in 
co. Wigtown, 1777, and a rear admiral in the English 
navy, commanded in 1818 the first expedition sent forth 
in quest of a N.W. Passage. After reaching Lancaster 
Sound, he returned home unsuccessful. In 1829, he led 
a second expedition, was imprisoned for four years in 
the seas of the Frozen Zone, and discovered in 1831 
what he believed to be the Magnetic Pole. Rescued by 
a whaler, he and his companions arrived home in 1833. 
D. 1856. — His nephew, Sim James CLARK Ross, admiral, 
B. in London, 1800, accompanied his uncle in his first 
expedition to the Pole; and in 1839, was given the 
command of a» expedition sent in the interests of mag- 
netic science. He discovered Victoria Land, and, after 
an absence of four years, returned home. D, 1862. 

Ross, a N.W. co. of Scotland, b. E. by the Frith of Mo- 
ray. Area, 2,953 sq. m. Surface mountainous, with 
many lakes and rivers. C. Dingwall. Pop. (including 
Cromarty) 80,909. 

Ross, in Ohio, a S. co.; area, 730 square miles; Capital, 
Chillicothe. 

Rossbach, (ros'bük,) a vill. of Prussian Saxony, 16 m. 
8. of Halle, in the neighborhood of which Frederick 
the Great gained an important battle over the French 
and Imperialists, 1757. 

Rossi, PELLEGRINO Luict Opoarno, Count, (rós'se,) an 
Italian orator and publicist, p. at Carrara, 1787 ; assas- 
sinated at Rome, Sept., 1848. 

Rossini, GioAccHIMO, (rds-sé’ne,) the most distinguished 
cf Italian composers, was 5. of humble parentage at 
Pesaro, in 1792, He early evinced great musical abili- 
ties; and, after studying the works of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, produced in 1812 his first opera, L'Torganno Infe- 
lice. In the next year appeared Tancredi, a work which 
established his reputation. In 1815, he became musi- 
cal director of the San Carlo Theatre, Naples, where 
he brought out, in 1816, I! Barbiere di Revighta, perha 
the most popular of all his productions, In 1818, he 

ve tbe world his Mosé in Egitto; and from 1824 to 
$30, held the directorship of the Italinn Opera, Paris, 
where, in 1829, he brought out the masterpiece of his 
nius — William Tell. Yn 1842, he produced his Stabat 
ater. Other of his popular operas which stil] retain 
their popularity are Otello, Semiramide, La Guzza Ladra, 
and La Cenerentola. D. at Paris, 1870. 

Ross, (New,) a borough and seaport of Ireland, co. 
Wexford, on a navigable river formed by the cenflu- 
ence of the Nore and Barrow, 12 m. N. of Waterford. 


Pop. 11,000, 

Roster, (róstür.) [A corrupt form of register.) (Mil.) 
Properly, the list of seniority, from which officers are 
named for duty in order of succession ; also, a list ex- 
hibiting the daily rotation of duty to be observed by 
officers in their relief of one another by turns, &c. 

Rostock, (rós'tók,) a seaport of N. Germany, in Meck- 
lenburg-Bch werin, on the Warnow, near the Baltic, 40 
m. N.E. of Schwerin. Pop. 28,847. 

Rostoff, (rds’tdf,) or Rostov, a town of Russia-In-Eu- 
rope, govt. Ekaterinoslav, 22 m. from the mouth of the 
Don, in the Sea of Azov. Pop. 10,000, ` 

Rostral, (róstrdl.) [mes L. rostrum, a pian DM. 
and Conch.) Presenting a prominence like the k of 
a bird. 


Rostrum, (róritrüm.) [L., a beak.) (Rom, Antiq.) The 
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prow or benk of a ship or galley. — The term R. was 

also applied, in the sense of metaphor, to the pulpit 

or orator's seat, in the Roman Forum; because deco- 

rated with the trophies of the beaks of vessels taken 

at Actium. Among the moderns, the name is applied, 

in a similar manner, to any elevated stand or platform 
rom which a speaker addresses his audience. 

t, (rót.) [From A.S. rotan.] A fatal disease incident 
to sheap, when exposed to wet seasons and moist pas- 
tures, It is characterized by loss of flesh, und flabby 

l of the remainder; absence of liveliness ; livid color 
in tka lips, tongue, &c. ; fetor of breath ; little and high- 
colored urine; irregularity of the bowels; and rotting 
of the wool. It is extremely difficult to prevent this 
distemper if the year prove very wet, especially in May 
and June. Salt marshes, and lands where broom grows, 
are the best places for the animals so affected. The 
livers of sheep dying of the R. are found to be in- 
fested with worms called flukes. — ( Bot.) See Dry Ror, 
and POTATO-DISEASE. 

Bota, D [L. a wheel.) (Eccl) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, an ecclesiastical court, composed of 
twelve prelates, who take cognizance of all suits by 
appcal, and of all matters beneficiary and patrimonial. 
The R. constitutes one of the highest tribunals. 

Ro'tanry Motion. (Mech.) See ROTATION. 

Rotate, (ro'tát.) [From L. rota, a wheel.] (Bot. Pre- 
senting the form of a wheel, as a corolla. 

Rotation, (-ta'shün.) [From L. rotatio a revolving.) 
(Geom.) The circumvolution of any surface round a 
fixed and immovable line, which is called the azis of its 
rotation, — (Mech.) (Otherwise called Rotary MOTION.) 
The act of turning or gyrating, like a wheel or solid 
body on its axis; as distinguished from the progressive 
motion of a body revolving round another body or a 
distant point, Thus, the daily turning of the earth on 
its axis is a rotation ; its annual course round the sun 
is a revolution. — R. of (Agric.) That change in 
the locating of crops which is advantageous chiefly by 
allowing more of the substance which a certain crop 
has exhausted to be liberated from the soil before it is 
grown again. Asa general rule, it is advisable that a 
leguminous or root crop should succeed one of grain or 
pulse; cereals by legumes; tap-rooted or tuberous 
plants by fibrous-rooted plants, &c. 

Rotherham, (rót'üir-dm,) a town of England, co. 
York, at the junction of the Don and Rother, 6 m. E.N.E. 
of Sheffield. Pop. 15,428. 

Rothesay, gerent or RoTHSAT, a seaport of Scotland, 
island and C. of co. Bute, 30 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. It 
gives the title of duke to the heir to the British crown. 


. 8,500. 

Rothschild, (rós'child.) The name of a famous firm 
of capitalists, whose monetary influence embraces the 
whole polítical and commercial world. This family, 
one of Jewish birth, was founded at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, by ANSELM MEYER R. n. 1743. At his death, in 
1812, he left an enormous fortune among his five sons, 
each of whom established himself as the representa- 
tive of the house in one of the great European capitals. 
The aggregate wealth of the Z. has been computed at 
$4,000,000,000. 

Rotifera, (ro-tife-rah,) or Rotatonta. [From L. rota, 
a wheel, and fero, I bear.] (Zoól.) A tribe of minute 
and mainly microscopic animals, in which the organs of 
locomotion are merely cilia arranged around the head. 
They are generally placed among the /nfusoria, but by 
some among the Crustaceans, O. Entomostraca. 

Rotterdam, (ró''tür-dám,) an important commercial 
city of Holland, p. 8. Holland, at the confluence of 
the Meuse and Rotte, 35 m. 8.8.W. of Amsterdam. It 
is a well-built place, intersected by canals, and has 
extensive manufs. of tobacco, soap, leather, gin, sugar, 
&c., besides a large shipping-trade. R. was taken by 
the Imperialists after a six months’ siege in 1489; cap- 
tured by stratagem by the Spaniards in 1572; and occu- 
pied by the French in 1796. Pop. 123,097. 

kotunda, (ro-ttin'dah,) or Rotundo. [From L.ro(un- 
dua, round.) (Arch.) A nume which characterizes any 
building which is round both on the inside and out- 
ide, whatever may be the pu for which it was 
erected; — but more particularly to a circular building 
at Rome, anciently called the Pantheon. 

Roubaix, (roXba, a manuf. town of France, dep. 
Nord, 7 m. N.E. of Lille. It is largely interested in the 
fabrication of woollen and cotton goods. Pop. 65,091. 

Rouble, or Ruble, (rovLl.) (Camb.) A Russian sil- 
= coin, current at 100 copecks, or abt. 74 cents Amer- 
ican, 

Rouep, (roo'dn(g,) a great city of France, C. of the 
dep. Beine-Inférieure, and, formerly, of the duchy and 
ki of Normandy, on the Seine, m. N.W. of Paris. 

tis rich in architectural remains of antiquity ; con- 
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tains some fine public buildings and noble institutio: 
and carries on extensive manufs. of piece-goods, pot- 
tery, hardware, paper, sugar, &c. is city figured 
prominently in the old wars between France and Eug 
land. In 1418, it was taken by Henry V., and fifteen 
years afterwards it witnessed the death by fire of Joan 
of Arc. Fop. 100,670. 

Rouet, (roo'a.) [Fr.] (Mil) A small solid wheel for- 
merly attached to the pan of a firelock, in order to ig- 
nite its charge by the act of friction. 

Rouge, (roozh. [Fr., red.) (Cosmetics.) A red pow- 
der obtained from the Safflower. It is used by ladics 
for giving an artificial bloom to the cheeks, and is the 
only cosmetic applicable to this purpose that does nct 
permanently injure the complexion. — What is termed 
jewellers’ rouge, extensively used in the arts, is made Ly 
calcining protosulphate of iron until nothing is lett 
but the anhydrous sesquioxide, which is afterwards 
passed through a high degree of levigation, 

Rough-casting, (rz/-.) (Building. A kind of 
plastering used as a covering for external walls, by 
being thrown on the same roughly, instead of laid on 
with a trowel. It consists of mortar containing gravel, 
and sometimes even very small stones. 

Rougb-strings, (-stringz.) (On) Pieces of rough 
timber fixed under the steps of a wooden staircase, to 
sustain it. 

Roulade, (roo-lahd') (Mus.) A kind of rippling of 
the notes in a musical composition, introduced by way 
of extempore embellisbment. 

Roulers, (rool'air) a manuf. town of bd ed p. W. 
Flanders, on an affluent of the Lys, 26 m. 8.W. of Ghent, 


. 11,500, 

Roulette, (roo-lét’.) [From Fr. rouler, to roll.] (Games.) 
A game of chance in which a small ball is made to re- 
volve at speed upon a circle divided into red and black 
spaces, and, as it stops on one or the other, the player 
wins or loses, — ( Math.) One of a series of curves traced 
by any point in the plane of a given 'curve when the 
latter rolls, without sliding, over another fixed curve. 
—(Engrav.) A small tool used in producing a series of 
dotted lines upon a plate. 

Rouma’nia. See DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (THF.) 

Round, (rownd.) [L. rotundus, spherical.) (Afil.) A 
volley of musketry. — (.PI.) A visit of inspection paid by 
nn officer on guard to the various posts where sentries 
are placed. — ( Naut.) Sameas Rounp-rop. =e) A 
vocal composition, the unison of which resembles a 
CarcH, g. v. — R. Numbers. (Arith.) Those numbers 
which are entire, or which end in a cipher, and when 
divided by 10 leave no remainder; as 60, for instance. 
— R. Games, at cards, are those games in which each 
individual of the number plays on hís own account; 
thus, Commerce, Loo, &c., are round games.— To round 
ín. (Naut.) To haul in upon the weather-braces. To 
round to, is to bring a ship's head to windward. 

Roundelay, (rownd'ela.) [From O. Fr. roundelet.) 
(Mus.) A pastoral song, couched in a simple but lively 
strain, — (Foet.) Same as RONDEAU, q. v. 

Round’-hand, (-hind.) (Callig.) A style of hand- 
writing characterized by roundness and distinct full- 
ness of the letters. 

Roundheads, (-hédz.) (Eng. Hist.) Seo CAVALIER, 

Round’-house. (Naut.) A cabin under the poop, in 
the after-part of a ship's A tarder 

Round ADIS Nae ts of the.) See ARTHUR. 

Round'-top, (-(ép,) or RouNp. (Naut.) The platform 
ata ship's masthead. 

Round'-trade, (-trdd.) (Com.) The name given to 
a species of barter in miscellaneous goods and commod- 
ities carried on between European traders and the na- - 
tives of the S.W. coast of Africa. 

Rousant, (rowz'ünt.) (Erom arouse.) (Her. A bird 
charged upon the field is said to be rousant when rep- 
resented as if in the act of rising. 

Rousette. (Zojl. Reo CHEIROPTERA. 

Rousseau, Jean JACQUES, (roo-só',) an eminent French 
author, B. at Geneva, in 1712. Imperfectly educated, 
and deprived of parental care in early youth, he was 
placed apprentice with un engraver in his native city, 
from whose employ he fled in consequence of ill-treat- 
meut, and was received into the house of Madame de 
Warens, at Annecy. He next went to Turin, where he 
abjured his religion and entered into the service of cer- 
tain noble persons. After this he became a clerk, and 
next a teacher; then returned to his protectress, Mad- 
ame de Warens, and stayed under her roof for some 

ears. In 1743, he accompanied M. de Montaigu, the 
rench ambassador to Venice, as his secretary. Later, 
he gained other employments, and, in 1753, wrote a 
Discourse on the Origin of ity among Men, in 
which he maintained opinions of ultra democracy. In 
1754, he was readmit into the Protestant Church at 
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Geneva, and in 1760 brought out his celebrated work 
the Nourelle Héloise. Later appeared Du Contrat social 
ou Principes du Droit politique, and Emile, ou de l' Edu- 
cation, works whose speculative philosophy was of a 
cast which procured them public condemnation. Ex- 
iled from France, he repaired to England, where he re- 
mained about a year, and then returned to France. D. 
at Ermenonville, 1778. Four years after his death, his 
autebiographic Confessions were published. The works 
of R. are chiefly remarkable for their fascinating bril- 
liancy and sentimental enthusiasm. 

Rousseau, Lovett H., an American general, B. in Lin- 
coln co. Ky., 1818, practised law at Louisville, and 
after the outbreak of the Civil War, commanded a Na- 
tional brigade at the battle of Shiloh, 1862, and a divi- 
sion at that of Stone River, in the year following. In 
1865, he became a member of Congress; in 1867, was 
made brigadier-general in the regular army. D. at New 
Orleans, 1869. 

Benin (roo'vil,) a dist. of Canada, p. Quebec. Pop. 


Rovigno, (ro-vén'yo,) a seaport of the Austrian em- 
pire, p. Illyria, 39 m. 8.8.W. of Trieste. Pop. 10,000. 
Rovigo, (ro-ve'go,) a city of N. Italy, C. of a p. of same 

name, 38 m. 8.W. of Venice. » 10,000. 

Roving-frame, (róving-.) (Cotton-spinning.) A me- 
chanical apparatus for winding robes or slubson small 
bobbins for the creels of the spinning-machine. 

Rowan, (ro’dn,) in Kentucky, a N.E. co.; area, 315 8q. 
m.; €. Morehead.—In N. Carolina, a W. central co.; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. Salisbury. 

Rowing, Goin.) [From row.] (Naut.) The propul- 
sion of a boat by means of oars, in which the motive 
power is applied at the handle of the oar, and the weight 
of the boat is encountered at the rowlock. 

Rowlocks, (rolüks) (Naut.) A kind of socket-ap- 
paratus attached to the sides of a boat to retain the 
grip of the oar at one stated point. 

Roxburgh, (rok«bürg,) a 8.E. co. of Scotland, sepa- 
rated from England on the S. by the Cheviot Hills. 
Area, 670 sq. m. C. Jedburgh. Pop. 53,965. 

Roxbury, (róks'bür-e,) in Massachusetts, a former city 
of Norfolk co., now included within the incorporated 
limits of Boston. 

Royal, (roi’al.) [From O. Fr. roy, a king.) (Manwf.) 
A large-sized paper, commonly 20 x. 25 inches. — ( PL) 
Small sails extended just above the top-gallant sails, 
and used in light winds. —( Mil.) In England, the dis- 
tinctive appellation given to the first regiment of in- 
fantry of the line. — R. Academy of London, a corpora- 
tion instituted in 1768, for the advancement of the fine 
arts, especially painting, sculpture, and engraving. It 
is composed of 40 artists, called Royal Academicians, 
18 called Associate Royal Academicians, 6 associate en- 

ravers, and several honorary members. — Royal blue. 
Fr. bleu de rot] (Paint.) A rich blue obtained from 
smalt, and employed in enamelling and portrait-paint- 
ing. It was first used in the royal porcelain manufac- 
tory at Sèvres, France. — R. Society, a society incorpo- 
rated by Charles II. of England, 1662-3, for the ad- 
vancement of science and the promotion of natural 
knowledge. 

Ruatan, (roo-ah'tahn,) an island in the Bay of Honduras, 
Central America, in N. Lat. 16° 24, W Lon. 86° 19'. 
Area, 240 sq. m. It is fertile and well-wooded, and its 
waters teem with fish. Pop. 4,000. 

Rubber, (rib’/biir.) (Games.) In Whist, a match con- 
sisting of three games, the winning of two of which 
decides it. 

Rubble-work, (riib’bl-.) (Masonry.) Coarse walling, 
in which the stones are used without being squared. 
Rabefacient, (roo-be-fa'shznt.) (From L. rubefacio, I 
redden.] (Med.) An external application which causes 
nn of the skin, but without being followed by a 

blister. r 

Rubellite, Pipe i (Min.) The Reed Shor! or 
Red Tourmalín, a silicious mineral of a red color of va- 
rious shades. It occurs in accumulated groups, with 
straight, tube-like strie. In a red heat it becomes white. 

Rubens, PETER PAUL (roo’benz,) the most eminent 
painter of the Flemish School, B. at Siegen, 1577, stud- 
ied under Van Noort and Van Veen at Antwerp, and 
plorwards passed some years in Italy. In 1608, he re- 

ned to Antwerp, became conrt-painter to the Arch- 
dake Albert of the Netherlands, and in 1629 was dis- 
patched as ambassador to England, where he effected a 
treaty of ponco between that country and Spain, and 
received the honor of knighthood. D. 1640. The pre- 
eminent characteristic of R.'s works is their magnifi- 
oent coloring, coupled with breadth of style. He painted 
history, animals, portraits, landscapes, with equal fa- 
Ality, and exce!led in all. The Descent of the Cross (in 
Antwerp Cathedral) is perhaps his masterpiece, 
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Rube'ola. [From L. rubeo, I am red.] (Med.) Same 
as MEASLES, q. t. 

Rubia, (roo'be-ah.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, O. Galiacea, so called in allusion to the color 
of the roots. The species are perennial herbs, rough 
with stiff hairs. The genus is closely allied to Gallium. 
The dye known as Madder consists of the dried roots 
of R. tinctorum. See MADDER. 

Rubicon, (roo'be-kon.) (Anc. Geog.) A small river of 
Central Italy, which was the boundary line of Ceesar's 
province of Gaul. 

Rubidium, (roo-bid'e-üm.) (Chem.) A metal bolong- 
ing to the alkali group, occurring with cesium, and 
discovered by Bunsen and Kirchhoff by means of spec- 
trum analysis. Its spectrum contains two dark red 
lines less refrangible than the line A of the solar spec- 
trum. In the metallic state, rubidium is very similar 
to potassium. Its sp. gr., however, is 1:52. At. weight, 
84:5. Symbol, Rb. 

Rubinsk, (roo-binsk,) or RYBINSK, a town of Russia 
in-Europe, govt. Jaroslav, on the Volga, 418 m. E.S.E. 
of 8t. Petersburg. . 10,000. 

Rubric, (roo'brik.) (L. rubrica, from L. ruber, red.) 
(omn) The title of a statute:— 8o styled from its 

aving been formerly written in red letters. — ( Eccl.) A 
title given to the directions printed in red Jetters in 
missals, &c. ; — hence, the term is often familiarly used 
to designate the liturgy in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. 

Rubus, (roo'biis. [From L. ruber, red.) (Bot.) A gen. 
of plants, O. Rosaceae, consisting of shrubs trailing or 
erect, with prickly stems, pinnate ternate or simply 
lobed leaves and edible fruit. The Raspberry, A. id eus, 
(Fig. 570,) is a deciduous shrub with perennial creeping 
roots, biennial stems, which are round, villose, or prick- 
ly, and pinnate leaves which become trifoliate towards 
the upper part of the shoots. The stems are technically 
termed canes. The Raspberry grows wild as far N. as 

. Lat. 70°, and 8. it appears to have been abundant on 
Mount Ida, in Asia Minor, Lat. 39? 40'. Its fruit is 





Fig. 510. — RASPBERRY, (Rubus idzus). 


much employed by cooks and confectioners in divers 
ways, and also in the manufacture of liquors. It has a 
peculiarly rich aroma. R. rhamnifolius and R. li- 
Jolius furnish the Blackberries of the hedges, in which 
the calyx of the fruit is reflexed. R. cæsius furnishes 
Dewberries, distinguished by the large size of the grains, 
which are covered with bloom and few in number, the 
whole being closely clasped by the calyx. R. sazatilis, 
the Roebuck-berry, is an herbaceous species found in 
mountainous places, and distinguished by its ternate 
leaves, and fruit of few red large grains. R. Chame- 
morus, the Cloudberry, or Knotberry, is also herbaceous, 
with an erect stem six to eight inches high, lobed 
leaves, and a single flower, which is su ed by a 
large orange-red fruit of an agreeable flavor. R. odo- 
ratus, the American Bramble, is an erect unbranched 
shrub, with large five-lobed leaves, and rose-colored 
flowers. R. occidentalis, the Virginian Raspberry, has 
pinnate and ternate leaves, white flowers, and black 
fruit. 

Ruby. (roo’be.) [Same deriv.) (Min.) A precious stone, 
next to the diamond in hardness and value. Its con- 
stituents are alumina, magnesia, and chromic acid — its 
color being dne to the latter. The most esteemed and, 
at the same time, rarest color, of the Oriental ruby, is 

ure carmine, or blood-red of considerable intensity 
orming, when well polished, a blaze of the most ex- 
quisite and unrivalled tint. It however, usually 
more or lese pale, and mixed with blne fn various pro- 
portions; hence it occurs rose-red and reddish-white, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac blue — the latter 


al 
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variety being named oriental amethyst. A ruby, perfect 
bofh in color and transparency, is much less common 
tnan a good diamond, and when of the weight of three or 
four karats, is even more valuable than that gem. The 
king of Pegu, and the monarchs of Siam and Ava, 
monopolize the rurest rabies; the finest in the world is 
ín the possession of the first of these kings; its purity 
has into a proverb. 

Rudder, (rid dir.) [From A. 8. rother.] (Naut.) That 
part of a ship's helm which consists of a piece of tim- 
ber hung on hinges at the stern-posts, and which, by 
being turned either way in the water, directs the course 
of the vessel, It is controlled by means of the tiller or 
wheel. In ships of a large draught of water, tho mid- 
dle of the R, is deep and narrow; iu others, shallow 
and broad; while in Chinese craft it is broad to give 
it leverage, and pierced with holes to leasen resístanco 
from the water. 

Rudiments, (roo'de-ménis.) [From L. rudimentum, a 
natural state.) The first elements or principles of any 
art, science, or subject of knowledge, 

Mu'dolph or [larssura. See RoporPn, 

Rudolphine Tables, (ru-dolf in-.) (Ast.) A cele- 
brated set of tables which have served greatly to pro- 
mote our knowledge of astronomy. "They were con- 
structed by Kepler, and named in honor of the Emperor 
Rodolph ( Rudolph) II., who defrayed the cost of their 
compilation. They appeared in 1627, and were the first 
ever calculated in the hypothesis that the planets move 
in elliptical orbits. 

Rue C^ (Bot.) See RuTA. 

Ruff, rüf.) The Philomachus pugnaz, a bird of the fam, 
Soolo; which derives its name from the disposi- 
tion of the long feathers of the neck, which stand out 
like the ruff formerly worn; it is, however, only the 
male that is furnished with this appendage, which he 
does not obtain till the second year. Ruffs are natives 
of N. Kurope and Asia, but are killed so often on Long 
Island as to entitle the species to a place among N. 
American birds. They are generally taken in large nets, 
When fattened, they are dressed like the woodcock, and 
their flesh is highly esteemed. Their pugnacious dis- 
position is so strong, that when they are kept for the 
parpose of fattening, their place of confinement must 

dark, for the moment any light is admitted they 
attack each other with wr 

Rugby, (rag tel a town of England, co. Warwick, on 
the Avon, 75 miles N.W. of Warwick, celebrated for its 
great public school, one of the leading seminaries of 
learning in the kingdom. P 14,536. 

Rugen, (rovgain, an islan belonging to 
Prussia, lying off Stralsund on the Baltic, and 
divided from the Pomeranian coast by a nar- 
row channel; N. Lat. 53? 41' 12", E. Lon. 13° 
31' Zi", It is fertile and well-wooded, and pro- 


duces great numbers of cattle, C. Bergen. 
Pop. 46,746, 

Ruhm'korff^s Coil. (Elect.) See INDUC- 
TION. 


Rule, (rool.) ron A. 8. oh ipei Generally, | 
that which is laid down and established as a 
LA toe or settled by authority for guidance 
andfMirection; thus, a statute or law is a rule 
of conduct for the citizens of a State; preced- 
ents in law are rules of decision to judges. — 
(Eccl. d^) A law or regulation to be observed 
by an order or commuuity and its particular 
members. —( Gram.) An established form of 
construction, withgreference to a particular or 
analogous class of words, — (Arít.) A certain 
prescribed series of numerical processes, cal- 
culated to discover a number from tho given 
conditions to which an unknown number iw _ 
under subjection. — R. of Three. (Arith.) A 
rule which directs, when three terms are 
stated, how to find a fourth, which shall have 
the same ratio to the third term as the second = 
has to the first ;— otherwise termed the rule = 


of proportion. : 

Ram, (rüm.) (Com.) A spirituous liquor, dis- | 
tilled from molasses and the refuse of cane- 
juice. That of Jamaica is the best ; next como 
the Demarara and Santa Cruz rums. That 
class is the best which has a brownish transparent 
color, a smooth oily taste, strong body and consistence, 
and has been long kept. Its flavor is derived from the 
presence of a pecniiar volatile oil, and its mean propor- 
tion of alcohol varies between 60 and 56 per eiut It is 
customary, in some of the W. India islands, to allow 
sliced pine-apples to steep in puncheons of R., so as to 
give the spirit the flavor of the fruit: — whence the 
origin of the well-known píne-apple rum. 

Rumex, (roomeks.) (Hot.) The Dock and Sorrel gen., 
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O. Polygonacer. They ate herbs, with alternate leaves. 
sheating stipules, and verticillate racemose flowers, ar. 
vangsd ie a paniculate manner. R. obtustfolius, the 
Common Dock, is well known as being among tlie 
Kran pasta to agriculturists, A few species are 
cultivated for the supposed medicina! properties of their 
roots, and some as potherbs, the acidity in, their leaves 
rendering them both wholesome and agreeable for such 
purposes. The Buckler-shaped or French Borrel, R. 
scutatus, is a hardy perennial, a native of France and 
Italy. The leaves are blunt, somewhat halbert-shaped, 
glaucous, smooth, soft, and fleshy. The stems are in- 
cliued to spread, but rise from a foot to eighteen inches 
high, and bear numerous greenish-white flowers, dis- 
posed in terminal clustered panicles. Its large and suc- 
culent leaves are used as spinach. They are both 
agreeable to eat and wholesome. Sorrel abounds in 
oxalic acid, and is regarded as a powerful antiscorbutic. 
Rumford, BENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT, (rüm'fürd,) a 
natural philosopher and philanthropist, B. in Mass., 
1753, studied experimental philosophy at Harvard Coll., 
and then became a teacher at Rumford, N. H. In 1772 
he married a rich widow, and, after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, was persecuted on account of his 
supposed loyalist views. Retiring to England, he there 
became, in 1780, under-secretary of state, and afterward 
served in the British army in America with the rank 
of lieut.-colonel. In 1784, he became chamberlain to 
the Elector of Bavaria, and, in course of time, chief 
minister of state and lieut.-general, with the rank of 
count. He effected numerous reforms in the treatment 
of pauperism, and made important discoveries in the 


theory of gases, besides devising improved means of 
ventilation for dwellings, &c. D.at Auteuil, near Paris, 
1814. 


Ruminantia, et en a [From L. rumino, 1 
chew the cud.) (ZoóL) An O. of herbivorous Mamma- 
lia, which not only feed exclusively on vegetable mat- 
ter, but which ruminate, or “chew the cud” (thereby 
meaning, that they possess the faculty of masticating a 
second time their food, which they return into the 
mouth after a previous deglntition); as Oxen, Sheop, 
Deer, Goats, Camels, Buffalo, Yak (Fig. 571), &c. “The 
stomach of the Ruminants is especially organized for 
rumination, consisting of four distinct cavities, all of 
which communicate with a muscular canal, at the ter- 
mination of the cesophagus, Hard, solid, or coarsely 
masticated food passes from the beginning of the mus- 
cular canal into the first cavity of the stomach, called 
the rumen, or paunch. Water is received into the sec- 





ond cavity, called the reficulum, and almost exclusively 
occupies the honeycomb cells of that us d itis gradu- 
w 


ally mixed with the coarsely divided fo hich is un- 
dergoing mastication in the rumen. When this is suf- 
ficiently advanced, a portion of the mass is received into 
the muscular canal at the termination of the œsopha- 
gus; it is there moulded into a ball, and propelled by a 
rapid and inverted action of the muscles of the gullet 
into the mouth, where it is more perfectly masticated, 
mixed with fluid, and again swallowed, It pow passes 
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directly into the third stomach, called the psalterium, 
from the broad leaf-like plates of membrane with 
which it is occupied; here the superfluons fluid, which 
otherwise might have too much diluted the gastric 
juice, is absorbed, and the subdivided cud passes gradu- 
ally into the fourth or true digesting stomach, called 
the abomasus," — Brande's Dict. ‘The senses of the R. 
are extremely acute, and serve to indicate to them the 
approach of danger, as well as to direct them in their 
eios of food. Their eyes are placed at the side of the 
head, 80 that their range of vision is greatly extended. 
The ears also are placed far back, and are very mova- 
ble, so that they can be turned to catch sounds in any 
direction ; and their sense of smell is particularly acute. 
Their feet are terminated by two toes and two hoofs, 
appearing like a single hoof which haa been cleft. 

Rumination, (roo-me-na/shün.) (Physiol. See RUM- 
INANTIA, 

Ramp, (The,) (rimp, or Rump PARLIAMENT. (Eng. 
Hist.) A derisive name given to the remnant of what 
was called the Long Parliament. The R. met on May 
6, 1659, and dissolved its sittings on the 15th of the fol- 
lowing October. 

Kuncinate, or Run'eitrnte, (riin’s‘n-dt.) [From 
L. runcina, a large saw.) (Bot.) Curved in a direction 
from the apex to the base; as the leaf of Leontodon Tar- 
azacuin. 

Runes, (roonz.) [From Goth. runa.] (Archzol.) The 
luscriptions found on monumental remaius of certain 
Gothic and Scandinavian peoples, and which appear to 
have constituted their alphabet, or written characters, 
The letters are sixteen in number, and are of supposed 
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The Seven Lamps af Architecture; The Stones of Venice ; 
and Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Russ, (rits.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Rus 
siae" (Philol) The language spoken by the Russian 


people. 

Russell, (rüss/7,) Joun, EARL, an eminent English 
statesman, B. in London, 1792, was the third son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford. After completing his educa- 
tion at Ediuburgh, he entered Parliament in 1813, and, 
joining the Whig party, became a prominent advocate 
of Parliamentary reform, and in 1828 carried the Re- 
pe of the Religious Test Acts. He next distinguished 

himself as one of the authors of the Reform Bill which 
passed into law in 1832, Two years later, he became 
leader of his party in the House of Commons, and after 
filling various high offices of state, became, in 1846, 
prime-minister of England, which post be resigned in 
1852. In 1859, he took office in the Pulmeraton admin- 
istration a8 secretary for foreign affairs; was raised to 
the peernge in 1861, and, four years afterward, succeed- 
ed Palmerston at the helm of public affairs, which 
office Ito resigned in 1866. D. 1878, 


Rus’sell, in Alabama, a co, b. on Georgia; 900 
square miles; Capital, brawford.--In Rentucky, a 8. ĉo; 
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area, 240 square miles; Capital, Jamestown.—in Fir- 
ginia. a S.W. county; area, square miles: Cupital, 
Lebanon. 


Mus'sell, in Canada W.,an E. co.; area, 819 sq. m.; 
€. Gloucester. 

Russet, (rü«'sél.) [From L. russus.] ( Paint.) A reddish- 
brown pigment, consisting of two parts of red and one 
part eacli of blue and yellow. 


Pheenician origin, though their derivation is still a | Russia, (rish’ah,) au empire constituting one-seventh 


point open to much question. The R. have been the 
subject of much discussion among antiquarians; mys- 
tery and superstition are supposed to have been con- 
nected with them; — they are otherwise termed Runic 
characters. 

Rungpore, (riing-poor’,) a town of India, Brit. pres. 
of Bengal, on the Goggot, 125 m. N.E. of Moorshedabad. 
Pup. 20,000. 


Runic, (roo'nik.) (Philol.) Pertaining or having refer- 
ence to the Goths and other anc. Teutonic nations, or 
to the written characters of their language. See RUNES. 

Kunning:-fire, (rin’ning-fir.) (Mil) A fire kept up 
by platoons of infantry in rapid succession. 

Kupee, (roo-pe’.) (Cumb.) A coin current in British 
India. The gold R. is worth abt. half a dollar,and the 
silver R. fluctuates in value. 

Rupert River, (roo'pùrt-,) in Brit. N. America, rises 
in Lake Misstissinny, and, after a W. course of 300 m., 
empties into James' Bay, Hudson's Bay. 

Ruppin, (New,) (roop'pin) a town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, on the lake of Ruppin, 37 m. N.W. of 
Berlin. Pop. 11,098, 

Rup’ture. (Surg. See Herta. 

Rural Economy, (roo’rdl-.) [From L. rus, ruris, 
the country.) Generally,a term employed in reference 
to the cultivation and management of farms, dairies, 
und gardens; thc breeding of live-stock, and the rear- 
ing of fowls, &c. 

Kurie Islands, (The,) (rovrik-,) a cluster of islands 
lying in the Pacific Ocean, bet. S. Lat. 15° 10/-15? 30’, 
E. Lon, 1519. 

Rash, (rüsh.) (Bot) See JuNcAoER. 

Rash, BENJAMIN, an American philanthropist, n. near 
Phila., 1745, after graduating at Princeton Coll., and 
studying medicine at London, Edinburgh, and Paris, 
became prof. of chemistry in Philadelphia Medical Col- 
lege in 1769. In 1776 he became a member of Congress, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence. In the 
year following he was made physician-general to the 
army, and in 1791 professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine ın the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. A. was 
eminent for his piety and practical benevolence. D. 
1813. — His son, RICHARD, B. 1780, after completing his 
education at Princeton Coll, was appointed comptrol- 
ler of the treasury under Pres. Madison, and filled the 
office of attorney-gen. of the U. States, 1814-17. From 
the latter year till 1825 he represented his country as 
minister at the English court; acted as secretary of the 
treasury, March, 1825-1829; was an unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for the vice-presidéncy in 1828; and 
was appointed minister to France, 1847-9. D. 1859. He 
was author of Memorials of a Residence at the Court of 

Rush, In / area, 
ush, in 7ndiana, a S.E. central co.; 410 sq. m.; 
C. Rushville. — eae 

k, in Texas, an E. co.; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. Hender- 


son. 

Ruskin, (rüs'kin) Jonn,an English art-critic and au- 
thor, B. in London, 1819, became Slade Professor of Art 
at Oxford in 1869. His chief works are Modern Puintere ; 


of the territorial surface of the globe, and extending 
over a latge portion of its N. regions. In addition to 
Russia in Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 40° 20’-70°, and 
E. Lon. 189-060? 46’, and embracing more than half that 
contiherit, it comprehends one-third of Asia. The en- 
tire length of the empife, from E. to W., may be taken at 
some 6,000 m.; average b th, 1,500 m. Area, 8,082,970 
sq. m. It is b. W. by Sweden, the Baltic, Germany, 
the Austrian dom., and Roumania; 8. by the Black and 
Caspian Seas, Turkey in Asla, Persia, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, and China; E. by the Sea of Kamtschatka and 
Behring Strait, the latter dividing it from the Atnerican 
state of Alaska; and N. by the Arctic Ocean. The em- 
pire may be classed under 5 grand divisions, viz.: Eu- 
ropean Russia; the kingdom of Poland; the grand- 
duchy of Finland; the viceroyalty of the Caucasus ; and 
Siberia and Russian Turkestan. The first is subdivided 
into 50 govts.; Poland into 10; Finland into 8; the 
Caucasus into 12 govts., provs., or territories ; and Asi- 
atic R. into 15 govts. or provs. The E. and W. conti- 
nental divisions of the empire are parted by a natural 
barrier formed by the Ural Mts., which extend in a 
N.N.E. direction from the Caspian Sea to the Are c 
Ocean. 8. the Cancasus chain constitutes the mo ù- 
tain-system which forms her Asiatic frontier; whil in 
Asia, the Great and Little Altai Mts. constitute, & ong 
with the river Amoor, the line of demarcation which 
separates her territorial limits from those of Central 
Asia, Mongolia, and China. With these alpine excep- 
tions, the entire surface of the empire consists of one 
vast plain, or series of plains, those of Siberia being 
known as steppes. . possesses some of the largest 
rivers of the Old World; the chief of which are, ih 
Europe, the Volga, Don, Dneister, Dnieper, Bug, Dwina, 
and Niemen; in Asia, the Obi, Amoor, Lena, and Yen- 
esei. Her N. coasts are broken into by the large intets 
of the Arctic Ocean called the White Sea, and the gulfs 
of Obi, Yenesei, and Lena; on the Pacific side are the 
gulfs of Anadyr and Jinginsk, and Sea of Ochotsk; B. 
the Russian dom. semi-enclose the seas of Aral and 
Azoff, and Black and Caspian soa , while to the N.W. 
her shores are washed by the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga —arms of the Baltic. The principal inland 
lakes are those of Ladoga, Pe.pus, Onega, and Baikal, 
besides quite a congeries of extensive bodies of water 
diupersed over Finland, The soil of R., a& may be in- 
ferred from its vast area and climatic conditions, is very 
various. The greater part of European R. is very fer- 
tile, and the £. govt.. comprise some of the finest grain- 
producing soils in the world. The chief cereals raised 
are wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, and espe. 
cially rye, the staple food of the inlinb. Hemp and 
flax are articles of extensive cultivation, and, of late 
years, potatoes and tobacco. Gardening is an Impor- 
tant brauch of rural industry. The forests and wood- 
land. are very extensive, occupying an area of 486,000,- 
000 acres ; oak, lime, maple, and ash trees predominate, 
nod timber is the chief article of internal commerce. 
The Ural Mts., which contain nearly all the mineral 
riches of the country, are the principgl seat of mining 
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and metallurgical industry ; producing gold, platinum, 
copper, iron of very superior quality, rock-salt, mar- 
ble, and kaolin. During the year 1868, tho total pro- 
duct of Russian mines was estim. at $39,000,000. Gold- 
mining would appear to be on the increase, and that of 
silver on the decrease, the mines of the latter in the 
Altai Mts. being nearly exhausted. An immense bed of 
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coal has been discovered near Kharkoff, ana is now being | 


worked to advantage. Iudependent of its metallurgical 
factories, R. sses many extensive handicraft man- 
ufacturing establishments, for weaviug, tanning. fur- 
dressing, &c. 
jooms; the chief manuf. being spinning and weaving 
flax and hemp. Woollen and worsted stuffs, fine cloths 
and mixed fabrics are also produced. Silk-spinning and 
weaving are carried on in the factories at Moscow, 
which is renowned for its brocades and gold and silver 
embroideries. ‘The chief imports consist of sugar, cof- 
fce, tea, and other foreign produce; textile goods, silk, 
dye-stuffs, wine, machinery, &c. In 1869, the value o. 

commodities iinported reached the sum of $87,333,440. 
The pp. exports are grain, hides and skins (raw and 


dressed), flax, hemp, tallow, wool, linseed and hemp- | 


seed, &c.; these, in the year already mentioned, amount- 
ed to $35,494,783. The pp. centres of wealth, trade, and 

op. are St. Petersburg (the cap.), Moscow, Warsaw, 
E. Odessa, Kishinov, Suratov, Wilna, Kazan, Kiev, 
Nikolaieff, and Kharkoff ; in Asia, Tobolsk, Oinsk, Yen- 
iseisk, Irkoutsk, Yakoutsk, and Petropauloveki. The 
Russian govt. is an absolute hereditary monarchy, and 
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the emperor in his own person combines the entire 
legislative and judicial power. The administration of 
public affairs is committed to four great councils, sub- 
ordinate to the private cabinet of the emperor — these 
are the Council of the Empire, or chief executive board ; 
the Directing Senate, or highest court of justice; the 
Holy Synod, having supervision over ecclesiastical af- 
fairs ; and the Council of Ministers. The Russian nobles 
have their own assemblies, or states-general, and pos- 
sess peculiar rights and privileges, but are dependent 
upon the will of the crown. TW social scale, or grade 
of society, is very marked in R., each class having its 
status clearly defined. The nominal strength of the 
army is abt.1,300,000 men on the war- footing, and 
$20,000 on the peace establishment. To these must be 
added 130,000 Cossacks on military service. The navy 
cousists of two great divisions — the Baltic fleet and that 
of the Black Sea —and comprises 290 steamers, having 
38,000 horse-power, with 2,205 guns, besides 29 sailing- 
veasels, with 65 guns. The established religion is the 
Russo-Greek Church, officially called the Orthodox Cath- 
olic Faith, and those who profess it comprise 84 per cent. 
of the pop. In Poland, Roman Catholicism is the 
form of worship followed by the major part of the in- 
hab. Besides these sects, there are upwards of 2,000,- 
000 Mohammedans, 2,000,000 Protestants, 1,600,000 
Jews, besides Armenians and other denominations. In 
1871, the total length of railroads in full operation 
amounted to 5,676 m., with 25,158 aggregate m. of tele- 
| 9e lines. — The Russian monarchy, founded by 

ik, 4. D. 802, was largely extended by Vladimir, 980- 


Linen is mostly fabricated by hand- | 
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1016, who introduced Christianity into his dom. Later 
the country was a prey to Tartar incursions, and in 
1328, the cap. was transferred from Novgorod to Mos- 
cow. In 1613, the present dynasty of Romanoff as- 
cended the throne, and under their able sway, R. began 
to assume more important dimensions; but it was not 
till the time of Peter the Great (q. v.), that she stood 
forward as a prominent member of the European com- 
munity of states. Under that monarch, R. made rapid 
progress toward civilization and power; and the line 
of policy initiated by him became that which guided 
his successors, Catherine II. gained the greater part 
of Poland, with the Crimea, and extended her territo- 
ries into Asia, A momentary check was given to Rus- 
sian aggressiveness by the Crimean War, 1854-6, which 
resulted in the full of Sebastopol, and the exclusion of 
her navies from the waters of the Euxine. The latter 
measure, however, was rescinded by the European pow- 
ers in 1871, following upon French reverses and Eng- 
lish apathy. In 1877, A. declared war against Turkey, 
culminating in the defeat of T., her partial dismember- 
ment, and the treaty of Berlin in 1878. Population, 
Russia in Europe, 75,781,393, Poland, 7,245,419, Fin- 
land, 2,031,612, Caucasus, 6,087,539, Trans-Cas 
Ter., 203,000, Siberia, 3,947,903, Cent. Asia, 5,075,696. 
Total, 100,372,562. 

Rus'sia Leather, (léth'iir.) ( Manuf.) The hides of 
oxen, tanned and prepared in a manner peculiar to the 
Russians, and much esteemed as a material for binding 
books, etc. One of the best tests of genuine R. L. is its 
emitting a strong odor of vurnt hide upon being rubbed. 

Kus'sian River, rises in Mendocino co., California, 
and enters the Pacific Ocean in Sonoma co., after a 8. 
and W. course of 125 m. 

Rust, OK) [From A. S. rost.] (Chem.) The yellowish 
peroxide which is apt to cont the surface of iron and 
other metals, when exposed to a humid atmosphere. 
Such metals become rusty when exposed to air or 
water, by abstracting the oxygen; but grease, varnish, 
paint, &c., protect them, by preventing their contact 
with moisture in the atmosphere. — ( Bot.) The common 
name of Trichobasis Ruligo vera, a parasitic fungus of the 
natural order Puccinizi, which, with one or two other 
closely allied species confounded with it by the farmer, 
preys upon the eaves, glumes, stalks, &c., of cereals, 
'They have been supposed to be mere conditions of Puc- 
cinia graminis, but this is not fully borne out by closer 
inquiry. Rust does notappear to be injurious to corn so 
long as it is confined to the flaggy leaves, as it seldom 
grows except when they are over-Inxuriant, but it is a 
formidable adversary when it attacks the chaff or seed ; 
and the more so because it is impossible to su t any 
remedy. Every protospore is shed long before the grain 
is reaped, and therefore steeping the seed is useless. The 
application of any dressing to the soil is almost like 
breaking a butterfly upona wheel. White wheat is more 
subject to have the chaff affected than red; some varie- 
Lies ure scarcely ever entirely free from the parasite. 

Rustchuhk, (roost'chook,) a fortif. and manuf. town ot 
European {cho ns Bulgaria, on the Danube, 62 m. 
N.W. of Shumla. . 25,000, 

Rustic-work, (rüs'til-würk.) ne L. rusticus, be- 
longing to the country.) (Arch) A term applied te 
masonry left with its surface hacked or indented, so as 
to present a rough or Jagged face. 

Rutaceze, (roo-ta’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Ru- 
lules, consisting of trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, always 
more or less marked with glanduiar dots, especially on 
the foliage, and often strongly scented. The typical 
gen. Ruta, consists of herbs or undershrubs natives of 
the temperate regions of the Eastern hemisphere. The 
leaves, pinnate or much-divided, are beset with small 
glands. containing a powerful smelling oil. The flowers 
are yellowish or greenish, and arranged in terminal 
corymbs or racemes. The Common Rue, R. graveolens, 
cultivated in gardens in this conntry, is used medicin- 
ally as a stimulant, and narcotic in flatulent colic, hys- 
teria, &c. Its powerful fetid odor and acrid taste de 
pend on the presence of a volatile oil. Its active prop» 
erties are such as to ndmit of its much more general 
use, but practitioners have been perhaps deterred from 
employing it, by the symptoms of acrido-narcotic poi- 
soning induced by an overdose. Locally applied, 
Rue is a powerful irritant. Shakspeare speaks of Rue 
as Herb of Grace, because it was used for sprinkling the 
people with holy water. 

Rutales, (rovta-leez.) ( Bot.) An all. of plants, sub-clasg 
Hy, FEzogens, characterized by monodichlamyd- 
eous symmetrical flowers, axile placente, an imbri- 
cated calyx and corolla, definite stamens, and an em- 
bryo with little or no albumen. 

Ruth, (Book or,) (rooth.) (Script) A book oi the Old 
Testament, placed between Judges and Samuel Is 
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eonsists of four chapters, and describes how Ruth, the 
Moabite widow of a Hebrew, Machlon by name, in the 
time of the Judges, became— by faithful, loving ad- 
herence to her mother-in-law, Naomi, for whose sake 
she had left her home and kindred—the wife of Boaz, and 
through him the ancestress of David himself. A frag- 
mentary genealogy of David's house—of which the prin- 
cipal links only are given — forms the conclusion of the 
book, which is characterized throughout by the most 
naive simplicity, and minute truthfulness of detail. 

Ratheniuan, (roo-the'ne-ŭm.) (Chem.) A very rare 
metallic element occurring in platinum ore, and some- 
what resembling rhodium, but even more iufusible. 
Sp. gr. 11-4; at. weight 1°04. Symbol Ru. 

Rutherford, (rüh'ür-fsrd) in N. Carolina, a 8.W. 
^o.; area, 550 square miles; Capital, Rutherfordton.— 
In Tennessee, a central co.; area, 600 sq. m.; Capital, 
Murfreesborougb. 

Buthergien, (roo'glin,) or RUGLEN, a manuf. town of 
Scotland, co. Lanark, on the Clyde, 3 m. S.E. of Glasgow. 
Pop. 10,014. 

Rutile, (roo'til,) or Rurmite. [From L. rutilus, red.] 
(Min.) An oxide of titanium, of a red or brownish color. 
It occurs massive, disseminated, membranous, and in 
crystals. 

Rutland, (rüt'ldnd,) a N. central co. of England, b. N. 
and E. by Lincoln, and W. by Leicester; area, 152 sq. m. 
Prod. Agricultural. ©. Oakham. Pop, 22,070. 

B^tland, in Vermont, a S.W. co.; b. on New York; 
area, 960 square miles.—A thriving manutacturing town, 
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C. of above county, 55 m. 8.8.W. of Montpelier. ~ 


Ruysdael, (rois‘dahl,) JAcoB, an eminent landscape- 
painter of the Dutch school, B. at Haarlem, 1680, is said 
to have studied under Nicholas Berghem. R. excelled 
in sylvan scenes, woodland vlews, and marine pieces; 
and was a close follower of nature. His elaborateness 
of detail gives his picture a high tone of finish, but his 
coloring has something of a coldness and want of depth. 
D. 1681. ? 

Ruyter, MICHAEL ADRIAANZOON DE, (roi'ür,) a famous | 
Dutch admiral, B. at Flushing in 1607, after engaging, 
while rear-admiral, in a drawn battle fought against 
the English in 1652, performed brilliant service during 
the great battle fought in the following year between 
the English under Blake and the Dutch commanded by 
Van Tromp. In 1667 he sailed vp the Thames, and de- 
stroyed several English men-of-war, and fell in 1675 ip 
an action against the French in the Mediterranean. 

Ryde, (rid,) a town and fashionable seaside resort of 

ngland, co. Hants, in the Isle of Wight, 5 m. E.N.E 


cf Newport. Pop. 24,344. 

Rye, (t (Bot.) See BECALE. 

Rye, (ri,) in New York, a vill. and twp. of Westchester 
co, 27 m. N.E. of the city of New York. Pop. 7,190. 


Rye-grass. (Bot) See ELYMUS. 
p (piro etia a vill.of Holland, p.8. Holland, 2m. 
.E. of the Hague, celebrated for the treaty si here 
by the representatives of England, France, Spain, arid 
Germany, in 1697, and which restored peace to Europe, 


S. 


S the 19th letter and 15th consonant of the English 
 slphabet, belongs to the sibilant series, the sound be- 
ing formed by impelling the breath through a narrow 
passage between the pes and the tongue raised to- 
wards it, together with a motion of the lower jaw and 
teeth towards the upper. It is a kind of semi-vowel, for 
it can be pronounced, though in an imperfect manner, 
without the aid of a vowel. The sound of this letter 
varies, being soft in some words, as in its purely sibilant 
form in last, sin, this, &c.; while, in others, it takes the 
more rasping sound of z, us in fuse, choose, wise, &c. It 
is generally doubled at the end of words, as in kiss, 
stress, &c. In a few words it is altogether mute, as in 
island, viscount, and the like. As a numeral, S stands 
for seven ; and, in music, for solo. As an abbreviation, 
this letter was used by the Romans for Senatus, also for 
Societatis, of a society, &c. We use it for ship, as H. M. 
S, Her Majesty's Ship; for sigüli, as L. S., locus sigilli 
(the place of the seal); for style, as N. S., new style; 
and for sanct, thus S. T. P., Sancte Theologie Professor 
(Professor of Sacred Theology) It also stands for 
shilling, thus s ; and for seconds, thus s. or sc. In me 
teorological formule, it signifies south, and modifies 
the sense of that word to which it is prefixed; as, for 
instance, S.W, stands for south-west, and so on. 
Sandi, or S&di, MusLiB-kp-Drxx, (sah'de,) an eminent 
Persian poet, B. at Shiraz, 1184; D. at the age of 107 in 


Saale, (saAl,) a river of Germany, having its source on 
the N. Bavarian frontier, and emptying iuto the Elbe, 
25 m. 8. of Magdeburg, after a N. course of 200 m. 

Saar, (sahr,) a river of W. Europe, rising in the Vosges 
Mts., and falling into the Moselle, 5 m. 8.W. of Treves, 
after a N. course of 200 m. 

Sanrbruek, (sahr’brook,) a manuf. town of Prussia, 
Rhine prov., on the Saar, 40 m. S.S.E. of Treves. Pop. 

,288. 

Saar’dam, in Holland. See ZAANDAM. 

Sabadell, (sah-bah-ddl’,) à manuf. town of Spain, p. 
Barcelona, and 14 m. N.W. of the city of that name. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Siabsenns, (sa'be-dnz,) or Saptans. [From Heb. Zaba, 
jou] The mame given to those Eastern idolaters, who 
in all ages, whether converted in part to Judaism, 

Christianity,or Islamism, or unacquainted with either, 
have worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. Some of 
the S. who acknowledge the name of Christ, are distin- 
guished by the appellation of Christians of St. John, on 
account of their attachment to the baptism of that pre- 
cursor of the Messiah. 

Sabaoth, (sdb'a-0th.) [Heb., armies.] (Script.) A term 
Motel only with reference to the Almighty ; as in the 
phrase * Lord God of Sabaoth." 

Sabbatarians, (sdb-bah-ta're-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A 
term given to those sects which, at various times, have 


insisted on the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, as | Sabot, (dbo. 


obligatory upon Obristiaps, The name wore especiall 





applies to a subdivision of the Anabaptiets, in the 16th 
century. 

Sabbath, (sdb'bdth.) [Heb., rest.) That day appointed 
by the Almighty for a total cessation from labor, and 
upon which all believers are to devote themselves to his 
service and worship. The Jewish S. is observed on Sat- 
urday, the seventh day of the week, as appointed by 
the Mosaic Law. The great majority of the Christian 
churches celebrate the first day of the week, Sunday, 
instead of the 7th (Sabbath). 

Sabbatical Year, (-bit'e-kàl.) (Heb. Chron.) The 
name applied to every seventh year, being that year in 
which the Jews were commanded to suffer their fields 
and vineyards to rest, or to iie without cultivation. The 
first S. Y. observed by the children of Israel was the 
14th year after their arrival in the Land of Canaan ; be- 
cause they were to be seven years in becoming possea- 
sors of it, and seven more in dividing it among them- 
selves. 

Sabellians, (sah-bél'ydns.) (Eccl. Hist.) The followers 
of one Sabellius, a Christian sectary, a supposed presby- 
ter at Ptolemais, Upper Egypt, and who flourished in 
the 3d cent. Their doctrine was, that the Father was 
the sole person of the Trinity: the Son and Holy Ghost 
being merely attributes of, or emanations from, Him. 
Pope Dionysius condemned the tencts of Sabellianism 
in a council held at Rome in 260. * 

Sa’bians. See SABAEANS. 

Sabine, (sa-bén’,) in Louisiana, a W. co., b. on Texas; 
area, 1,300 square miles; Capital, Manny.—In eras, an 
E. co., drained by Sabine river; area, 600 sq. miles; C. 
Milam. 

Sabine Cross-roads, (-ródz,) in Louisiana, a locality 
abt. 4 m. from Mansfield, where, on the 8th April, 1864, 
the Nationals were defeated by tlie Confederates with a 
loss of 10 guns and abt. 7,000 prisoners. 

Sabine River. in Teras. rises in Hunt co., and, taking 
a course 8.E, and §., constitutes the boundary line bet. 
Texas and Louisiana till it enters the Mexican Gulf at 
Sabine City. Length, 500 miles. An expansion of this 
stream, called Sabine Lake, bet. Louisiana and Texas, a 
few miles from the Gulf of Mexico, occupies an area of 
abt. 150 8q. m. 

Sabines, (sdb/inz.) (Anc. Hist.) A powerful aboriginal 
tribe of Italy, who were not subdued by Rome till the 
year 290 B. c. 

Sabinianus, (sa-bin-e-a/nis,) a Pope, s. St. Gregorius, 


604; p. 606. 

Sable, (sa’bl.) [Swed. "i (ZoUl.) See MusTELIDX. 
—(Her.) The tincture of black ; — represented in en- 
graven shields by criss-cross perpendicular and hori- 
zontal lines. 

Sables d'Olonne, (Les,) (la sahbi do-lón',) a sea- 
port of France, dept. =, on the Bay of Biscay, 45 

6 


m. 8. of Nantes. ,000. 
[Fr.] (Costume.) In France, and some 


other couptries ef contiueptel Europe, a kind of clog 
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or wooden shoe worn by the lower classes of country- 


people. 

Sabre, (so’br.) [Fr.; Ar. seif, a scimitar.) (Mil) A 
acimitar-shaped sword in use among cavalry. It has a 
broad and heavy blade, a little curved backward at the 
point, and thick at the back. 3 

Sabretasche, (sa'br-tdsh.) [Fr] (Mil) A kind of 
leathern satchel suspended from the sword-belt of an 
orderly, or other cavulry-officer, and which serves as a 

receptacle for the conveyance of dispatches, &c. 

Sac, Paiko) in Iowa, a W.N.W. co.; area, 576 sq. m.; C. 
Sac City. The county is drained by two small affluents 
of the Missouri river. 

Saccade, (sdk-kdd’.) (Fr.,ajerk.] (Man) A sudden 
and forcible check given to a liorse, by druwing back 
the reins at one abrupt pull. 

Saccatoo, (sik-kah-too',) or SoKoro, a town of Interior 
Africa, in the Sondan, on the Zirmio, one of the feeders 
of the river Quorra. Pop. 20,000. 

Sacchariec Acid, (sak-kdr’tk.) (From L. saccharum, 
sugar.] (Chem. An uncrystallizable acid formed 
along with oxalic acid, when sugar is oxidized with ni- 
tric acid. 

Sacehnrometer, (sdk-ku-rdm'e-tiir.) [From L. sac- 
charum, sugar, and metior, I metere] A variety of 
hydrometrical instrument employed in determining the 
specific gravity of brewers’ and distillers’ worte, the 

ensity of which is almost exactly proportional to the 
quantity of sugar they hold in solution — on which, 
also, depends tlie quantity of spirit that will be formed 
by the subsequent fermentation. 

Saccharum, (sik'ka-rüm.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, 
O. Graminaces. It has the inflorescence in loose pani- 
cles, which are often very beautiful ; spikelets more or 
less lanceolate; glumes two-valved two-flowered, en- 
veloped in long wool; lower flower neuter with one 
pale, upper hermaphrodite with two pales; stamens 
one or three; stigmas woolly thick and generall 
violet-colored. The most important species is S. ofi- 
cinarum, the Sugar-Oane of commerce (Fig. 573). This 
grass or reed, though unknown to the ancients, has 
become of immense importance in modern times. There 
nre inany varieties or species, both wild and cultivated, 
natives of the : 
banks of rivers 
and meadows iu 
both the Indies, 
China, Africa, the 
South Sea Is- 
lands, and South 
America. It is 
cultivated in a 
zone extending 
from 35° to 40° 
on each side of the 
equator. Where 
it was first rulti- 
vated is unknown 
—in all proba- 
"ud in India, 
for the Venetians 
imported it from 
thence by the Red Sea prior to 1148. It is supposed to 
have been introduced into the istands of Sicily, Crete, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus by the Saracens, as abundance of 
sugar was made in these islands previous to the dis- 
covery of the West Indies in 1492 by the Spaniards, and 
the East Indies and Brazil by the Portuguoso in 1497 
and 1500. It was cultivated afterwards in Spain, in 
Valentia, Granada, and Murcia by the Moors, and sugar 
is still made in these provinces. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Cane was introduced to the Canary Islands by 
the Spaniards, and to Madeira by the Portuguese, and 
thence to the West India Islands and the Brazils. The 
Dutch began to make sugar in the island of St. Thomas 
in 1610, and in Jamaica in 1644. The culture of the 
Cane has since become general in warm climates, and 
tho use of sugar universal; it forms one of the first 
articles of commerce throughout the world. 

Saecholaetie Acid, (sidk-ko-ldk’tik.) [From L. sac- 
charum, and lac, milk.) (Chem.) The acid obtained by 
digesting sugar of milk with nitric acid, 

Succomy idve, (sik-kdm’e-de.) The Pouched Gopher 
fam., comprising rodent animals which have large and 
distinct external cheek-pouches, pelage composed of 





Fig. 573. — sua an-canr. 


stiff hairs with no under fur, molars Tat and the upper 
lip not cleft. The Pouched Gopher, Pocket Gopher, or 
Pouched Rat of the Northwestern States, Geomys bur- 
sarius (Fig. 574), is 8 to 10 inches long to the tail, which 
is one to two inches ; color reddish-brown above, paler 
beneath. Its cheek-pouches are very large, and, as 
tu other members of this family, 





are used mainly or| The crime 
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wholly to carry food into the burrows, to be stoned ap 
or eaten at leisure. 





Fig. 514. — PCUCHED GOPHER. 


Sachem, (sa'chém.) (Ind.] A sagamore or tribal chief 
among the N. American Indians. 

Sack, (sdk.) [From A. S: sec.] A large-sized bag in 
which grain, coals,and the like are packed for carriage, 
— [From Gr. sagos,a tunic.) (Costume.) A loose external 
worn to cover the shoulders by persons of both sexes. 
— A Spanish wine, formerly held in high repute. It ie 
believed to have been what among the moderns is 
known as dry sherry ;— its name is derived by some 
from (Ft. sec; L. siccus, dry,) because it was a ary wine; 
by others, from the sacks made of skin, in which the 

enne ordinarily carried it. —(Mil.) To sack, is to 

plunder, pfllage, or devastate a town which has been 
carried by assault, 

Sacketts’ Harbor, (sdk’ttz,) in New York, a town 
and port of entry of Jefferson co., on Black River 
Bay, 8 m. E. of Lake Ontario; N. Lat. 43° 55’, W. Lon. 
75° 57’. Ta the war of 1812, this place formed the chief 
American naval station on the Lakes, and was on two 
occasions attacked by the English flotilla, without suc- 
cess. E: 713. 

Saco, (sa'ko,) a town and port of entry of Maine, on a 
river of same name, 13 m. S.W. of Portland. It has 
considerable manufs. of textile goods, hardware, &c. 


Sacrament, (sdi^ra-m?nt.) [From Lat. saeramentum, 
a sacred thing.) (ecl. Hist.) In Christian ritual, an 
outward sign of a spiritual grace, annexed to its use, 
The Roman Catholic Church beri gg seven S.: bap- 
tism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, ordination, and marriage. Protestant churches 
acknowledge only two, the eucharist or Lord's supper, 
and baptism; but they agree with the Roman Catholic 
Church in styling the eucharist pre-eminently the 
holy sacrament. The eucharist is also known among 
Roman Catholics by the name of “ the host.” 

Sacramentarians, (-ta’re-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) The 
name popularly given, in the 16th cent., to that sect in 
the Reformed Church who seceded from Luther re- 
garding the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Sacramento, (sdk-ra-m/n'to,) a great river of Cali- 
fornia, having its source in the Rocky Mts., in N. Lat. 
42° 40/, W. Lon. 118° 20’, and after receiving the San 
Joachim in Lat. 38° 10^, empties into San Francisco Bay, 
after a devious 8. and 8.W. course of 480 m. — A N.W. 
central co., watered by the above river. Area, 1,100 sq. 
m. ; p. (1880) 34,391.—4 city and port of entry, C. of the 
State, and seat of justice of above co., on the river of 
same name, 76 m. N.E. of San Francisco. It is a well 
built and flourishing place, was founded in 1849, and iu 
1863 became metropolis of the State. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Eccl) A festival in 
the Rom. Cath. Church, held on the Friday after the 
octave of Corpus Christi. It derives from a vision 
which is said to have befallen a certain French nun of 
the Order of the Visitation, in the 17th cent., and which 
inspired her to perform a special devotion to the Heart 
of the Saviour. 

Sacrifice, (sdk’re-fiz.) [From L. sacrificium.] A sol- 
emn act of religious worship consisting in the dedica- 
tion or offering up something, animate or inanimate, 
on ah altar, by the hands of the priest; either as am 
expression of gratitude to tbe Deity for some signal 
mercy, or as an atonement for sin, or to acknowledge 
our dependence on him, and conciliate his favor. The 
Jews had two sorts of S., taking the word in its most 
extensive signification. The first were offerings of 
tithes, first-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, &c., dem the 
last, offerings of slaughtered animals. eir principal 
S. consisted of bullocks, sheep, and goats; but doves 
and turtles were accepted from those who were not 
able to offer the others; and whatever the S might be 
it must be përfect and without blemish. The rites 
sacrificing were various, all of which are very minutely 
described in the Pentateuch. 

Sacrificios, oleae an island situate near 
the coast of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, in N. Lat. 
18° 40’, W. Lon. 98° 6’. 


Sacril dk^ri4/j.) (From L. sacrilegiuin.) (Theol. 
o rte qe Am ew Rege an : Y" 
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the alfenating to Jaymen or to common purposes what | Bagan, (sa'gahn,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Silesia, 
Tp 


has been appropriated or consecrated to religious per- 
Bons or uses, 

Sacristan, (sik'rist-àn.) (From L. sacer.] ( Eccl.) That 
verger, or other officer attached to a church who takes 
into his custody the sacred vessels, sacerdotal vest- 
ments, &c.—A sacristy signifies the apartments in 
which the above-named articles are kept. 

Sacrum, or Os Sacrum, (sai'krüm.) [L., the sa- 
cred bene} (Anat.) A portion of the vertebral col- 
umn, consisting in man of five bones, which in the 
adult become soldered together. The S. is strongly 
united on each side to the hip-bone, the dium; and be- 
low it is the coccyz. 

Sacs and Foxes, (sawks; fóks'és.) (Ethnol.) Two 
allied tribes of N. Amer. Indians, formerly inhabiting 
the 8. p of Iowa, and now located on a reservation 
in the Indian Territory. 

Sacy, ANTOINE Isaac SYLVESTRE, BARON DE, (sah’se,) a 
French orientalist, B. in Paris, 1758; p. 1838, 

Saddle, (sad'dL) [A.S.sadel.] A leathern seat to be 
placed on a horse's back for the rider to sit on. A sad- 
kr Merger x the wooden frame or i ueniet the 
skirts or ded under-flaps, the u; and seat, 
which are generally ous of fatnid sean 5 the girth 
or belly-band, the stirrup-straps, the stirrups, and the 


crupper-loop. 

Saddie-shaped, -shüpt.) (Bot) Oblong, with the 
sides hanging down like the flaps of a saddle. 

Saddleworth, (sad'd-würth,) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co. York, 12 m. W.S.W. of Huddersfield. Pop. 
19,923. 

Siadducees, (sdd'du-séz.) (Jewish Hist.) A sect among 
the ancient Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers rather than 
real Jews; though they assisted at all the ceremonies 
of worship in the Temple. Their origin and name are 
derived from Sadoc, who flourished in the reign of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, abt. 230 years B. & They denied the 
immortality of the soul and the existence of all spirit- 
ual and immaterial beings. They acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the world was formed by the power of God, 
and superintended by his providence; but that the soul 
atdeath suffered one common extinction with the body, 
rewards and punishments being altogether confined to 
this life. They held the Scriptures alone to be of di- 
vine authority, and obligatory upon men as a system 
of religion and morals; and paid no regard to those 
traditionary maxims and human institutiong which the 
Jews in general so highly extolled, and the Pharisees 
T MIN. even more highly than the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

Sadowa, (sah-do'vah,) a vill. of the Austrian empire, in 
Bohemia, near Kinigsgriitz, memorable for the great 
victory achieved by the Prussians, 220,000 in number 
and commanded by their king in person, over 190,000 
Austrians under Marshal Benedek, July 3, 1866. The 
Austrians lost 15,000 prisoners and 160 guns. 

Safe, (sif.) [From L. salvus.] A fire- or burglar-proof 
iron chest or closet, for the deposit of money, papers, 
and other valuables, for safe-keeping. Also, an hermeti- 
cally sealed box or chest for the better preservation of 
meat and other provisions. 

Safe conduct, (-kdn-diikt.) in. Mer eo That 
which ís given as a guaranty for a porson's safe entry 
into and passage out of a country or state; it may 
either be a warrant under the sovereign's sign-manuai, 
a passport, or a military guard or convoy. 

Safety-lamp. (Mining.) See Mansu-Gas. 

Safety-valve, (iste) (Mach.) A valve by means 
of which a boiler is preserved from bursting by the 
force of steam. It is loaded, according to its surface, 
with a certain weight, being the number of pounds to 
the square inch, to the pressure of which it is intended 
to expose the boiler; as soon as this pressure is ex- 
ceeded the steam lifts the valve, and some of it escapes. 
That a S.- V. may be relied on, it must be frequently ex- 
amined; as it is liable to adhere to its seat. This 
preety increases the steam quem required to open 

t, and ín many cases to a degree which the boiler is 
unable to bear, and therefore may cause an explosion. 

Salli, (5i/'/c,) a seaport of the empire of Morocco, p. 
Abda, on the Atlantic coast, 95 m. NW. of the city of 


Morocco. Pop. 12,000. 

Safflower, (sif‘fldwr.) (Bot) See Crocus. 

gat gyre see See Crocus. 
mnm, (sa rom Scand. "n, to say.) (Norse 
yu) The muse or goddess of history. A nied 


are the name given to those ancient traditions which 
form the substance of the history and mythology of the 
Scandinavian races; the language in which they are 
written is supposed to be the old Icelandic, 

Sagadahoc, (sig-a-da'hók,) in Maine, a S. co., washed 
by the Atlantie ; area, 2/0 sq. m. ; C. Bath, 


on the Bober, 48 m. N.W. of Liegnitz. Pop. 10,000, 
Sagapenum, (sdg-a-pe'nüm.) |From Gr. sagapénon. 
(Pharm.) A gum-resin imported from the Levant an 
Egypt in granules and amygdaloidal masses. It issup- 
posed to be of Persian origin, obtained from the root of 
the umbelliferous plant Ferula persica, and is of a com- 
pact substance, heavy, of a reddish color, with small 
whitish or fece, spots. Its smell somewhat resem- 
bles that of assafcetida, but is less powerful. S. is occa- 
sionally employed as a nervine stimulating expec- 

Sage, (ij) (Bot.) Bee S 

e, (sàj. à ALVIA, 

Sagene, (sajén',) or Sajene. [Russ. sdzheng.) ( Cumb.) 
A Russian measure of length, corresponding nearly 
to seven Eng. feet. 

halien, (sah-a/le-ón,) a long narrow island, lying 

. of Japan, and having the Channel of Tartary bet. it 

and the mainland of E. Siberia; bet. N. Lat. 469—549 30’, 

E. Lon. 141? 50/-1449, Area, 47,000 sq. miles. Surface 

mountainous. It is claimed partly by Russia and partly 
by Japan. . 8,500. 

arbor, (-hdr'bür,) in New York, a port of entry 

of Suffolk co., 100 m. E. by N. of New York city. Pop. 

1,723. 

Saginaw, (sdg/e-nau,) in Michigan, an E. central co. of 
the Lower Peninsula; area, 860 sq. miles: C. Saginaw. 
—A prosperous town, C. of above county, and on a river 
of same name, 100 miles N. N.W. of Detroit. 

Sacinaw Bay forms an arm of Lake Huron, 60 
m. in length by 30 in breadth. It is bordered by Bay, 
Iosco, Tuscola, and Huron cos., and affords commodious 
anchorage-ground for large vessels. 

Sagitta, (sah-jit'tah.) (L., an arrow.) (As.) The Ar- 
row, one of the small Ptolemaic constellations in the 
N. hemisphere, bet, the le and the Fox and Goose. 

Sagittaria, (sdj-it-ta're-ah.) (Bot.) A genus of hand- 
some perenna) aquatics, O. Alismaceæ, deriving its 
name from the sagittate or arrow-headed forin of the 
leaves. 


Sepitierium, (sdj-it-ta’re-its.) [L., am archer.] (Ast.) 
'The tenth of tbe twelve signs of the Zodiac, represented 
on celestial maps the figure of a centaur holdin 
his bow in band as if in the act of shooting. Its prin 

symbol is rendered thus 7. 
ittate, (sdit-tàt.) [Same deriv.] (Bot) A term 
which designates a leaf, stipule, or anther, the shape 
of which is triangular and hollowed at the base, like 
lege, (rc) x Beo Ba 
4 (sa'go.) aus. 

Sagoins, (sa-goinz’,) or Saxis. (Zoil.) A group of mon- 
keys, comprising the Cebids, which have non-prehen- 
sile tails (see Fig. 152), 

un la Grande, (sah'gwaw,) a port of the island 
of Cuba, on a river of same name, 145 m. W. of Havana, 

Saguenay, (sah-gwe-na’,) a large river of Canada, 
Mh issues from Lake £t. John, and flows east above 
100 m. to Tadousac, where it enters the 8t. Lawrence. 
— A co. of Lower Canada; area, 75,000 sq. m.; C. Es- 
coumains, Pop. 1,788. 

Sng uerus, (sa-gwe'riis.) (Bot. A gen. of palms. The 
Areng, & saccharifer, is very common in the Indian 
islands, and on account of the variety of its products is 
of great value to the natives. 1 

Bagus, (sa'gis.) [From sago or sagu, which in the lan- 
guage of the Papuan race signifles bread.] A large 
genus of palms. The well-known sago of the shops is 
obtained from S. Levis and S. rumphii. These trees pro- 
duce their flower-spikes when about fifteen years old, 
and the fruit is nearly three years in ripening, after 
which they die. In order to procure the greatest quan- 
tity of sago, the trees must be cut down immediately 
the flower-spike makes its appearance. The o of 
commerce is prepared from the soft inner portion of 
the trunks or these two species, which are sociable 
palms, growing together in large masses, principally in 
swampy places. It is obtained by cutting the trunks 
into pieces about two feet long, the pieces being then 
split in half, and the soft substance scooped out and 
pounded in water till the starchy matter separates, 
when it is drained off witli the water, allowed to settle. 
and afterwards purified by washing. It is then in the 
form of sago-meal, but for exportation it is made into 
what is termed pearl-sago. This is a Chinese process, 
and is carried on principally at Singapore. The rough 
meal is first repeatedly washed and strained, then spread 
out to dry and broken into small pieces, which, when 
sufficiently hard, are pounded and sifted until they are 
of regular size. Small quantities are then placed in a 
large cloth or bag suspended from the ceiling, and 
shaken backwards and forwards for about ten minutes, 
when it becomes granulated or pearled, and is thor 
oughly dried and packed for exportation. 
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(Tux DrsERT OP,) (sa-ha’rah.) [Ar., a desert. 
Otherwise called THE GREAT DESERT, a vast extent o! 
territory occupying the greater part of N. Africa, b. N. 
by the Barbary States, E. by t and Nubia, 8. by 
Soudan and Senegambia, and W. by the Atlantic. Its 
estim. area is 2,500 sq. m., and it consists for the most 
part of immense plains of sand, diversified here and 
there by fertile tracts of small extent called oases. 
There are several caravan-routes across the 8. by which 
commercial traffic is carried on with Timbuctoo and 
other places in Soudan. 

Bale, (sa/ik.) [From Turk. shaika.] (Naut.) A kind of 
vessel resembling a ketch, with neither top-gallant-sail 
not mizzen-topsail. It is very commonly met with in 

Said, (Po. *. T Mian rt-tewn of Egypt, on tl 

» (Port,) (sa'id,) a seapo wn Oi „on the 
Mediterranean, and at the head of the Canal of Suez, 
Lat. 39 31' 37”. Pop. 10,000. 

Baida, (sida) [anc. Sidon, a seaport of Syria, 18 m. S. 
of Beyrout, in N. Lat. 33° 25’, Lon. 35° 24’. It carries 
on & considerable trade, but presents few remains of 
that most anc. of Pheenician cities on whose site it has 
been built. Pop. 7,000. 

Saigon, (si/gón,) a fortified river-port of Cochin-China, 
ant C. of the French possessions in that country, on a 
river of same name, 35 m. from the Chinese Sea. This 
place, together with the territory of which it is the 
chief town, after having been captured by the French 
in 1860, was ceded to them by the Annamese govt. in 
1864, along with the protectorate of the six provs. of 
Lower Cochin-China, and other important conceasions 
and privileges. 

Bail, (sil. (From A. 8. segl.) (Naut.) On shipboard, 
a large canvas formed of several breadtha sewn to- 
gether, which, when extended by means of lines and 
yards, serve to receive that impulse of the wind which 
urges a ship along. The upper part of a S. is called its 
head ; the lower, the foot: the sides are usually styled 
leeches, of which the weather-side of any sail but a 
square-sail is called the luf, and the other the after 
leech. The two upper corners are known as earrings 
(in a jib, the head), the two lower corners clews; the 
weather clews of a fore-and-aft sail, or of a course while 
st is the tack. A sail extended by a yard slung by the 
middie to a mast, is called a sail ; one set upon a 
gaf or stay, a fore-and-aft sail. The edges of a S. are 
secured by bolt-ropes. The ropes at the upper and lower 
margins are, respectively, the head- and foot-ropes of the 
sail. The cloths in a square sail are seamed vertically ; 
while in a fore-and-aft sail they are parallel to the a, 
leech. S.take their name from the mast, yard, or stay 
upon which they are stretched. A shoulder-of-mutton 
sail is a triangular sail set upon a boat's and so 
named from its resemblance to the joint of meat in 
question. A ship is said to be under sail, when she has 
ail available canvas set. To make sail, is to spread an 
additional quantity of sail for the sake of increasing a 
ship's speed. To set sail, to exi the sails; and, 
hence, to begin a voyage. To strike sail, is to lower the 
sails suddenly, as in saluting, or when the wind blows 
in sudden squalls. To shorten sail, is to take in some 
sail by furling or reefing. A person is said to sail a 
ship when he takes charge of and conducts her naviga- 
tion at sea. 

Bailing, (sdl’ing.) [From sail] (Navig.) The art or 
practice of navigating and working a ship, or of 
causing her to observe such motions and directions as 
are assigned by the navigator; in which latter sense „S. 
differs from the art of navigation, and must be learned 
vy actual experience on shipboard. S. also denotes a 
particular plan, system, or method of navigation; thus 
we speak of plane sailing, globular sailing, paraNel sail- 
ing, middle-latitude sailing, great-circle sailing, oblique 
sailing, traverse sailing, &c. —Sailing-master, in the navy, 
a warrant-officer, grading below a lieutenant, and 
taking charge of the navigation of the ship, &c., under 
supervision of a superior officer. 

Saima, (sa’mah,) a lake of Russia in Europe, grand- 

duchy of Finland, 30 m. N.W. of Viborg. It is 145 m. 
in length by 50 m. in breadth. 

Sainfoin, (Bot.) See ONOBRYCHIS. 

Saint, (sánt)  (Fr.; Lat. sanctus, holy.] In a limited 
but the most usual sense of the word, signifies certain 
individuals whose lives were deemed so eminently pious 
that the Roman Catholic Church bas authorized the 
rendering of public devotion to them. The doctrine 
ef S., and the ideas and usages which grew out of it, 
form one of the main pointa of difference between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. See CANONIZATION. 

Baint Alban’s, (aul/bdnz,) a town of Vermont, C. of 
Franklin oo., 24 m. N. by E. of Burlington. Pop. 7,014. 

Baint Andrew, (dn'droo,) a seaport of Prince Edward 


ioe oP we" 





Saint Anne, ( 


Sainte-Anne, (-dn,) a sea 





n Bay ; N. Lat. 46° 10’, W, 
-~ 
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Saint An’drew’s, in Lower Canada, a towr. of Ar- 


genteuil county, 45 m. W. of the city of Montrual.—In 
New Brunswick, a seaport, C. of Charlotte co, at the 
N.E. end of Passamaquoddy Bay, 60 m. W. by d. of Bt. 
John. 


Saint Andrews Bay, in Florida, Washington co., 


forms a large landlocked inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, 
25 m. in length, with 12 ft. of water on the bar, 

)in Brit. N. Ameriea, a lake cover- 
ing a surface of 400 à iere and connecting with Lake 
Superior, 50 m. to the N., by a small river, 


Saint Anthony, (-dn'to-ne,) in Minnesota, a town of 


Hennepin co., on the Mississippi, 8 m. W. of St. Paul. 
Here are the Falls of same name, 18 ft. in perpendicular 
height. The town is a well-built flourishing place, and 
Contains the State University. 


Saint An’thony’s Fire. (Med.) See ERYSIPELAS. 
Saint Augustin, (-aw-giis‘tin,) a river of Brit. N. 


America, in Labrador, embouching into a bay of same 
name, near the S. entrance to the Straits of Belleisle ; 
N. Lat. 51° 15’, W. Lon. 59°. 


Saint Augus'tine, in Florida, a city and port of 


entry, C. of 8t. John’s co., 200 m. E. by 8. of Tallahassee, 
It is the oldest place in the State, dating from 1565. 
Pop. 1,717. 


Saint Bartholomew, (-bdr-thdl’o-mi,) an island of 


the W. Indies, formerly belonging to Sweden, 30 m. W, 
of St. Kitt's, in N. Lat. 179 53’, W. Lon. 62°52’. Area. 35 
Bq. m. Its coasts are reef-surrounded, and difficult of 
access, C. Gustavia. Pop.3,000. Ceded to France in 1877. 
Saint Bernard, (-bür-mahrd',) in Louisiana, a R.E. 
par., washed by the Mexican Gulf. Area, 620 sg. m. It 


contains Lake Borgne. C. 8t. Bernard. 


Saint Catherine’s, (-kdt'ür-inz) a prosperous 


manuf. city of Canada W., Lincoln co., 12 m. N. 
Niagara. 

Saint Charles, (chirlz) in Louisiana, a S.E. par., 
drained by the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain; C. 
Bt. Charles.—In Missouri, an E. central county; Capital, 
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St. Charles, 

Saint Chris'topher, a W. Indian island. See 
Kirt’s ver. 

Saint Clair, AnTRUR,(scnt-klár',) an American general, 


B. in Scotland, 1735. He emigrated to America, where 
he became a citizen of Pennsylvania,and a brig.-general 
in the Revolutionary army, serving with distinction at 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton. In 1777 he Le 
came majorgeneral, amd entered Congress in 1785, of 
which body he was elected president two years later. 
In 1789 he was made Governor of Ohio, and two years 
afterward, suffered a defeat with heavy loss at the 


bands of the Miami Indians. D. 1818. 
Saint Clair, (-kidr,)a lake intervening bet. those of 
Erie and Huron, and b. E. by Canada W., and W. by 


Michigan. Area, 360 sq.m. Depth, on an average, 20 
ft. Its surplus waters are discharged into the Detroit 
River, and it receives those of lakes Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan, through $t. Clair River.—In Alabama, a 
N.E. co, drained by Coosa Rivor. Surface hilly; soil 
fertile. Area, 725 square miles; Capital, Ashville—In 
Illinois, a S.8.W. co., b. by Missouri; area, 630 aq. m.; 
Capital, Belleville.—In Michigan, an E. eounty of the 
Lower Peninsula. skirted by lakes Huron and 8t. Clair, 
area, 100 square miles; Capital, St. Clair.—In Missouri, 
a S.W. co., with a fertile soil; area, 650 sq. m.; Capital, 
Osceola. 
Saint Cloud, (-koo,) in Minnesota, a flourishing town, 
S of Stearns co., on the Mississippi, 80 m. N.W. of St. 
aul. 
Saint Croix, or Santa Cruz, (“Holy Cross,") 
(sahn krwaw,) à W. India island, the southernmost and 
rincipal of the Virgin group, 80 m. E.8.K. of Porte 
ico. Area, 100 sq.m. Prod. Sugar and rum, the latter 
of which bears a high reputation. C. Christianstad 
After belonging in succession to the Dutch, English 
Spaniards, and French, the latter sold the island t« 
Denmark in 1733, Pop. 23,194 (including the small ad. 
joining islands of St. Thomas and St. John). 


Saint Croix, (-krwaw,) in Wisconsin, a N.W. co. b, 


on Minnesota ; area, 750 8q. m. ; C. Hudson. 

—Sr. Crom LAKE, 36 m. in length by 3 in average 
breadth, forms an expansion of ST. Crorx River, bet. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The river, rising in Douglaa 
co., in the last-named State, enters the Mississippi 38 
m. below St. Paul, after a general 8.W. course of 200 m, 


Saint David, (-da'vid,) a seaport of Prince Edward 


Island, Queen's co., on Halifax Bay ; N. Lat. 46° 29', W. 
Lon. 63? 42’. 

rt of the island of Guade- 
loupe, W. Indies, 12 m. E.S.E. of Point-à-Pitre. 


Sainte-Beuve, CHARLES AUGUSTIN DE, (boov’,) & me 
t 


French critic, B. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in 1804. 
practising medictne for several years in Paris, ho adopted 
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a literary career, which became pre&minently a bril- 
liant one. He entered the French Academy in 1845, 
and was appointed prof. of Latin poetry in the College 
of France in 1852. Raised to the rank of senator in 
1865, he D. in 1869. His principal works include an His- 
torical and Critical Picture of French Poetry and the 
French Theatre in the Sixteenth Century (1828); Literary 
J'ortraits (8 vols., 1832-9); a History of Port Royal (4 
vols., 1840-62), and Causeries du Lundi (13 vols., 1851-1). 
Baint Elizabeth, (-e-liz’a-béth,) a vill. of Lower 
Canada, Joliette co., 45 m. N.E. of Montreal. Pop. 2,753, 
Sainte-Lucie, (-lo0o-s.) a seaport on the S. coast of 
the French island of Martinique, W. Indies, 13 m. S.E. 
of Port Royal. Pop. 1,500. 
Sainte Rose, (-róz) a sea 


rt of Guadeloupe, W. 
Indies, on its N. coast, 10 m. 


W.of Port Louis. Pop. 


4,500. 
Saintes, (sdnts,) a city of France, dept. Charente-In- 
férieure, on the Charente, 38 m. S.E. of La Rochelle. 


Pop. 9,987. 

Saint Felix de Valois, (-/a'les da val'waw,) in 
Lower Canada, a vill. of Joliette co., 61 m. N.N.E. of 
Montreal. Pop. 3,196. 

Saint Francis, (-/rdn’sts,) in Arkansas, an E. co., 
with an even surface and good soil; area, 900 sq. m.; C. 
Madison.— a river of Missouri, rising in St. ncois 
co., and emptying into the Mississippi in Phillips co., 
Arkansas, after a flow of 450 miles. 

Saint François; (-frón'swaw,) or St. Francis, in 
Missouri, a 8.E. co., containing at its 8.E. corner tho 
celebrated Iron Mountain. Area, 350 sq.m. C. Farm- 
ington. 

Baint Genevieve, (-zhdn’a-vév,) in Missouri, an 
E.S.E. co., impinging upon Illinois; area, 400 sq. m.; 
C. St. Genevieve, 

Saint George, (-jörj,) a bay and harbor of Newfound- 
land, receiving a river of same name, and penetrating 
the land, on the W. coast, for a distanco of 51 m.— In 
Florida, an island, with an area of 100 sq. m., lying off 
tos month of the Appalachicola river, iu the Gulf of 

lexico. 

Saint George, a fortif. seaport of tho island of Gre- 
nada, W. Indies, in N. Lat. 12° 2’ 54”, W. Lon. 61? 48’. 
Saint Gré re, (-gra'gwaur,) in Lower Canada, a 
vill, of Nicolet co., 90 m. 8.W. of Quebec. Pop. 2,019. 
Saint Helena, C-he-le’nah,) in Louisiana, an E. par., 

on tho Mississippi border; area, 540 sq. m. ; C. Greens- 


burg. 

Saint Hel'en's, (Mount.) in Washington Ter., a 
volcanic peak of the Cascado Range, Skamania co., at- 
taining an elevation of 13,400 feet above the sea. 

Saint Henri-de-Quebec, (-df’re-da-kwe'btk,) a 
vill. of Levis co., Lower Canada, 12 m. 8.8.E. of Que- 
bec. . 2,418, 

Saint Hyacinthe, (-e’ah-sahnt,) in Lower Canada, a 
8. co. ; area, 477 sq. m.; C. St. Hyacinthe. Pop. 18,310. 
— A town, C. of above co., 30 m. E.N.E. of Montreal. 

Baint James, (-jàmz,) in Louisiana, a 8.E. par, b. 
N.E. by Lake Maurepas; area, 330 sq. m.; C. Bringiers. 

Saint John, (jon,) a river of N.E. America, having 
ita source in the mountainous country bordering upon 
Maine and Canada, and, under the name of Walloostook, 
flowing a distance of 100 m. till its junction with the 
St. Francis. Taking an E.S.E. course through the Ma- 
dawaska Settlements, it passes the Grand Falls, where 
it has a sheer descent of 70-80 ft., and thence takes a 
course 8, and E. to its embouchure in 8t. John Harbor. 
During a part of its flow it forms the boundary bet. 
Maine and New Brunswick, and has a total length of 
450 m., 80 m. of which ais navigable.— A city and sea- 
port of New Brunswick, and of a county of same name, 
at the mouth of the æstuary of St. John River, 175 m. 
N.W.of Halifax. It possesses a splendid harbor, and 
rarries on an active trade. . 28,988. Nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, June 21at, 1877, with loss of many lives 
and several millions’ worth of property.— A lake of 
Canada E., covering an area of 900 sq. m., and discharg- 
ing its surplus waters into the Saguenay River. 

Saint John Baptiste, (-bdp’teest,) in Louisiana, a 
8.E. par., drained by the Mississippi; area, 200 sq. m.; 
C. Bonnet Carré. 

Saint John’s, (-jónz,) a flourishing seaport of New- 
foundland ; pop. 26,000.—An important town of Quebec ; 

. (1883) 6,000.—In Florida, a river taking its rise in 

e Poinsett, Orange co. and entering the Atlantic 
Ocean in Duval co., after a general N. course, inter- 
spersed by eoe 200 m.— A N.E. co., b. E. by the 
Atlantic ; area, 8q. m.; C. 8t. Augustine. 

Saint John’s Bread. (Bot.) CERATONIA, 

Saint Johnsbury, (jónzbür-re) in Vermont, a 
manuf. city, C. of Caledonia co., on the Passumpsic, 35 
m. N.E. of Montpelier. 


Baint Joseph, (j/2/) in Brit, N. America, a lake 
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covering an area of 350 sq. m., in N. Lat.51° 10, W. Lon. 
919. It empties by the Albany River into James’ Bay, 
Hudson's Bay.— In /ndiana, a N. co., b. by Michigan; 
area, 470 sq. miles; Capital, South Bend.—In Michiwen, 
a south-south-west co., bordering on Indiana; area, 528 
s4. miles; Capital, Ceutreville—In Missouri, a hand- 
somely-built and thriving manuf. city, C. of Buchanam 
co. on the Missouri, 340 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 


Saint Joseph's, ( ios) a river of the U. States, 
having its source in Hillsdale co., Michigan, and flow- 
ing N.W. and 8.W. into Indiana, reénters Michigan, 
and falls into Lake Michigan in Berrien co, Itslength 
is 250 m., 120 of which are navigable. 

Saint Just, ANTOINE, (-zhoost,) a French Jacobin and 
revolutionary leader, B. 1768, was one of the most vio- 
lent and sanguinary among the Jacobins. Participat- 
ing in the fall of Robespierre, he perished beneath the 
guillotine, July, 1794. 

Saint Landry, (-ldn’dre,) in Louisiana, a par. in the 
centre of the State; area, 2,200 square miles; Capital, 
Opelousas. 

Saint Law'rence, a river of N. America. See Law- 
RENCE, (S.). 

Saint uis, (-loo’e,) in Minnesota, a N.E. co., b. 8.E. 
on Lake Superior; area, 6,000 sq. m. ; C. Duluth. Pop. 
4,561. — In Missouri, an E. co., skirted by Illinois; area, 
600 square mifes ; County Seat, St. Louis. A great city 
of the U. States, port of entry, and C. of the above co., 
occupies a commanding position on the Mississippi, 18 
m. below its point of junction with the Missouri, and 
nearly 200 above the entrance of the Ohio. Built on a 
gradually ascending plateau, St. L. presents quite a 
magnificent aspect as seen from the river. It is well- 
built, and contains numerous splendid public buildings, 
among them a Roman Cath. University ; besides benevo- 
lent, religious, and social institutions of the highcst 
character, calculated to meet the requirements of a 
great and enterprising community. St, L. is one of the 
chief centres of the steam-navigation of the Mississippi, 
and her splendid location will ultimately destine her 
to a most commanding centre of Western traffic and 
influence. Iron is the principal article of fabricative 
production; but there are also numerous flouring- mills 
which enjoy high reputation, and large sugar-refineries 
which manufacture most of the sugar consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. St. L. was founded by French set- 
tlers in 1764. 

Saint Lu’eia, an island of the W. Indies. See Lucia, 


(ST.). 

Saint Martin, (mdr'tin))a W. India ANE bet. 
St. Bartholomew and Anguilla, in N. Lat. 18° 4’, W. 
Lon. 53° 10/. Area, 30 sq.m. Its N. portion belongs to 
the French; its 8. to the Dutch. It was colonized in 
1630. Total pop. 2,819. 

Saint Martin's, a par. in La.; C. St. Martinsville. 

Saint Mary, a town of Ontario, 

Saint Mary’s, (ma'riz) in Louisiana, a S.E. parish, 
washed by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 860 sq. miles ; C. 
Franklin.—In Maryland, a southern county, bordering 
on Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 square miles; Capital, 
Leonardtown. 

Saint Mary’s Strait, (-strdt,) connects lakes Hu- 
ron and Superior, and divides Canada W. from the Up- 
per Michigan Peninsula. Length, 63 miles, navigablo 
throughout till within a mile of Lake Superior, where 
it has a fall. This obstruction has been circumvented 
by the construction of a canal, so that water-communi- 
cation between all the great lakes is now unimpeded. 

Saint Maurice, (mórris) in Lower Canada, a co. 
covering an area of 7,300 sq. m.; C. Three Rivers. Pop. 


Saint Nazaire, (nah-zair’,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Loire-Inféricure, near the entrance to the Loire, 30 m. 
W. of Nantes, Pop. 18,890. 

Saintonge, (sdnt-aunzh’,) a former W. p. of France, 
now included within the depts. Charente, Deux-Sevres, 
and Charente-Inféricure. 

Saint Paul, an island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 8 
m. N.E. of North Point, Cape Breton; N. Lat. 47? 14', 
W. Lon. 60° 9’, It has two fixed lights. 

Saint Paul, in Minnesota, a prosperous and finely 
laid-out city and port of entry, C. of Ramsey co., and 
seat of the State govt., on the Mississippi, 9 m. below 
the Falla of St. Anthony; N. Lat. 44° 52' 46", W. Lon. 
93° 6’. It stands nearly at the head of the Mississippi 
river navigation, and carries o" an extensive commerce. 


Saint-Pierre, Jacques HENRI, BERNARDIN DE, (po 
air’,) an eminent French author, B. at Havre in 1737; 
p. 1814. His reputation rests mainly upon the charm- 
ing tale entitled Paul and Virginia, which ranks as a 
classic, has paesed through innumerable editions, and 
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been translated into almost avery known literary lan- 
guage. His Studies of Nature, Harmonies of Nature, 
and /ndian Cottage, add to his reputation as one of the 
ablest of French prose-writers. 

Saint Pierre, (-pe'air,) an island belonging to France, 
lying off the 8. coast of Newfoundland. Pop. 1,750. 
Saint Pierre, a fortif. seaport, C. of the French W. 
India {sland of Martinique, and the birthplace of the 

Empress Josephine. Pop. 25,000, 

Snint-Sinron, Ciaupe HENRI, COMTE DE, (se’mawn(g,) 
a Freuch philosopher, B. in Paris, served in the Ameri- 
can army under Gen, Washington, and, after the French 
Revolution, expended a large.part of his fortune in an 
abortive attempt at establishing a large scientific and 
industrial school on the basis of certain visionary ideas 
of his own regarding the advancement of human civili- 
gation, In 1807 he published an Introduction to the Sci- 
entific Labours of the Nineteenth Century; and, in 1814, 
The Reorganization of European Society. In 1825, he 
appeared as author of a remarkable work entitled New 
Christianity, in which he laid down as a dictum the pro- 
gressive nature of Christianity. llis doctrines attracted 
so many adherents, that a new philosophical sect grew 
out of them, among the most eminent members of 
which were Augustin Thierry, Augustin Comte, and 
Michel Chevalier. D, 1825. — Lours pg Rouvroy, Duc 
pr Sr. S, a French author aud diplomatist, n. 1695, be- 
longed to the same family as the foregoing, and filled 
many high offices during the Regency of tho Due d'Or- 
leans. His reputation, however, chiefly rests upon his 
Memoirs of the Age of Louis XIV. and the Regency, a 
work in 20 vols., of high historical fidelity aud literary 
merit, und of which an English edition appeared in 
1857. D.1755. 

Snint-Si:mo'nianism. (P. Econ.) The doctrinal 
tenets and practices followed by the disciples of the 
Count de Sunt-Simon, go 

Saint Tammany, (Cim'ma-ne,) in Louisiana, a &.E. 
par., drained by Lake Pontchartrain aud the Mississip- 
pi; area, 1,200 sq. m.; C. Covington, 

Saint Thomas, (-6m'ds,) an important island of the 
W. Indies, one of the Virgin group, belonging to Den- 
mark, 38 m, E. of Porto Rico, in N, Lat. 18? 20 24”, W. 
Lon. 049 55’ 45", Area, 45 sq. m. It pro sugar, 
&c., and is a place of great commercial activity, the 
harbor of its cap., Charlotte Amalie, being a station for 
several lines of imail-steamers. This island is unhealthy, 
and haa suffered much from earthquakes, Jop. 13, 

Saint Thomas, (-tém’ds,) in Upper Canada, a town of 
Elgin co., 17 m. 8. of London. 

Saint Vincent, (-vin'snt) a W. India island belong- 
ing to Great Britain, lying 100 m. W. of Barbadoes, in 
N. Lat. 139 13, W. Lou. 619 15'. Area, 132 sq. m. C. 
Kingston. Pop. 31,755, 

Saint Vitus’ Dance. (Med.) See CHOREA. 

Sujott, (sa’jov.) (Zodl.) A name of the Fox-tail Mon- 
key. See Centpa. 

Saki, (sa’ke.) (Zotl.) See BAGOUIN. 

Sal-. [L sue (Chem.) A term formerly employed 
asa prefix in designating a crystallizable compound ; 
as, for instance, sal-volatile, that is, liquid ammonia. 

Salaam, (sah-luhm'.) [From A. 8. im, peace.) An 
Oriental salutation given as a sign of respect or defer- 
ence; hence, a low and profound bow or inclination of 
the head, as practised by the natives of India and other 
Eastern countries. 

Salad, (sil'id.) (From L. sal, salt.] (Cookery.) A pre- 
pared mess of raw herbs and vegetables, chopped up 
and mixed together, and dressed and flavored with salt, 
oil, vinegar, and other condiments, 

Salade, or Suet, (sdl'ahd.) (Mil) A light kind of 
morion or head-piece, worn by pikemen and foot-sol- 
diers of the 15th cent. 

Saladin, (sil’ch-din,) [Savan-xv-Dern,] (MALEK-NRSIR- 
Youssour,) a celebrated Sultan of the Saracens, p, on 
the banks of the Tigris in 1137, became, in 1168, vizier, 
and in 1173 sovereign of Egypt. Ife conquered 8. Syria, 
defeated the Palestine Christians at Tiberias in 1187, 
and took Jerusalem. His triumphant progress was, 
however, brought to a check by the Crusaders led by 
Richard Coeur de Lion of England and Philip Augustus 
of France, who besieged S. in Acre in 1189, and com- 
pelled him to surrender that place in 1192, after an ob- 
stinate defence, He, however, remained master of Je- 
rusalem, and effected a truco of three years with Rich- 
ard, S, who was a chivalrous, magnanimous, and hu- 
mane prince, p. in 1193, 

Salamanca, (sál-a-mdng'kah,) a manuf, city of Spain, 
C. of p. of same name, on the Tories, an affluent of 
the Douro, 92 m. 8.W.of Leon. Its university, estab- 
lished in 1229, was for ages the most celebrated. semi- 
miry of learning in Spain. Near this city, the English 
under Wellington defeated a French army under - 
sba! Marmont in 1512, don 16,600, 
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Salamander, (sdl'a-mdn'diir.) [From Gr. salaman- 
dra.] (Myth.) A fabulous animal supposed by the 
ancients to live in and have the quality of eating 
fire, —(Zool.) See BATRACHIA. 

Sialamandridze, (sdl-a-min‘dre-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. 
of Batrachians comprising the Salumanders, and the 
Tritons or Newts, See BATRACHIA. 

Salamis, (sil'a-mis) [Mol. Koturt] (Ane. Geog.) 
An island of the Greek Archipelago, situate off the 
coast of Attica. Area, 90 sq. m. Surface mountainous, 
Near this island occurred the great victory won by the 
Greek fleet. commanded by Themistocles over that 
under Xerxes, 480 n. c. 

Sal-ammonia, (-in-mo'ne-1h.) ( Chem.) See AMMONIA. 

Salary, (sd'ah-re.) |Fr. salaire; L, salarium, literally, 
the money given to soldiers for salt.] The stipend or 
remuneration paid to a man for his services— usually 
a fixed annual sum; in distinction from wages, which 
is for day labor; and pay, which is for military service. 

Salawatty, (sd/-a-wiit'te,) an island of the E. Archi- 
pelago, lying off the W. coast of New Guinea, in R. Lut. 
1°, E. Lon. 130°. Ertent, 20 m. in length, by 25 m. in 
breadth. ` . 

Sale, (sdl.) [From Icel. sala.] (Com.) The exchange 
of a commodity for its equivalent money-value, or for 
other consideration, paid or to be paid. — Also, an auc- 
tion or pes vendue of goods or articles to the high- 
est bidder. — (Law.) That act by which the proprie- 
torship of anything becomes transferred from one per- 
son to another, by virtue of a nioney consideration for 
the same being paid by the buyer to the vendor. If it 
be a commutation of goods for goods, it is more prop- 
erly termed an exchange. 

Salem, (sa'Lm,) in Massachusetts, n handsome and im- 
portant city and port of entry, semi-cap. of Essex co. 
on a neck of land jutting into Massachusetts Bay, i 
m. N.E. of Boston. It has an excellent harbor, and 
carries on an extensive manufacturing and shipping 
trade. Next after Plymouth, it ranks as the second 
oldest town in New England, having been founded in 
1628. In 1836, it received incorporation as à City. In 
New Jersey, a 8, W. county, bordering on Delaware ; 
area, 540 square miles ; County Seat, Salem —A town, 
C. of above co , 65 miles 8.W. of Trenton.—In O4f), a 
town of Columbiana county, about 167 miles N E. of 
Columbus.—In Oregon, a thriving city, County Seat 
of the State, and justice-scàt of Marion county, on 
the Willamette river, 310 m. N. of San Francisco; N. 
Lat. H° 56', W. Lon. 12? 1^, 

Salem, (sa’lén,) a seaport of Brit. India, Madras presi- 
dency, in N. Lat. 11° 88’, E. Lon. 78° 12^, Pop. 20,000. 
Salemi, (sah-la^me,) a town of R. Italy, in Sicily, 20 m. 

E. of Marsala, Pop. 13,560. 

eaten (sdl’“p,) or SaLor. (Com.) The dried root of 
Orchís mascula, sometimes used for food. Itisa gummy 
substance, not unlike tragacanth, and contains a smal) 
quantity of starch. That which is imported from India 
is in white oval pleces, hard, clear, pellucid, and in. 
odorous, 

Salerno, (sah-lair’no,) a city of 8. Italy, C. p. Princi. 
pato-Citeriore, on a gulf of samo name, 17 m. S.8.W. 
of Avellino. The gulf on which it stands has Cape 
Campanella intervening between it and the Bay of Na. 
ples, and is 20 m. in width. Dip. 24,241. 

Snleyer Islands, (sil'a-Zr,) a cluster lying in the 
E. Archipelago, off the 8. side of Celebes, in S. Lat. 6°, 
E. Lon. 120°. 

Salford, (sdl'fird,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
Lancaster, separated from Manchester by the river Ir- 


well. . 124,805. 

Salic or lique Law, (The,) ate) [L. Lex 
Salica.] (Fr. Hist.) An anc. fundamental law of the 
Riparian Franks, which excluded females from inherit- 


ing the French throne. It is supposed to have been 
established by Pharamond or Clovis, and to have de- 
rived its name from the river Saale, in Saxony, whence 
those Franks originally came. This body of law was 
revised and reconstituted by Charlemagne; according 
to it “no portion of Salic land can fall to females; " 
but what was meant by Salic land has been long debat- 
ed among French antiquaries. It was the cause of long 
wars bet. England and France, when, in opposition to 
it, Edward III. claimed the throne of France by a title 
prior to that of Philip of Valois. It has been recog- 
nized in all countries of which the crown has devolvid 
on a member of the blood-royal of France; and formed 
the foundation of the pretensions of Don Carlos to the 
Spanish crown. Tt was observed with reference to the 
great fiefs which had been granted to princes of the 
blood, by way of appanage; and hence, on the death 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, without a male heir, 
that duchy reverted to Louis XI. 

Sulicace:e, (sl-e-ka'sc-^.) [From L. sali, the willow.] 
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(Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Amentales, containing only vite | Salix, (sa’Ttks.) (Bot.) See SALICACES. 


two genera, Populus, q. V., and Saiiz, the Willows, which 
last constitutes so extensive a family that a perfect 
Balicetum or willow-plantation, in which every known 
species was represented, would assume the dimensions 
of a small wood; and they are so difficult of discrimi- 
nation, that not even the experienced botanist ventures 
to assign individuals to their several species unless he 
has an opportunity of examining them in their various 
stages of growth. The Willows are natives of the tem- 
perate regions of the N. hemisphere, and are much 
more numerous in the Old World than in the New. The 
majority grow by the sides of watercourses, but a few 
high up in tho mountains, and one is found nearer to 
the North Pole than any other shrubby plant. As far 
as it is possible to include under a general description 
so extensive an array of species, they may be charac- 
terized as trees or shrubs, varying in height from a few 
inches to sixty feet. They grow rapidly, and for the 
most part shoot readily from cuttings. The wood is 
white; the bark of the trunk rather smooth than other- 
wise, that of the branehes either downy or smooth, in the 
latter c&se sometimes to such a degree as to appear var- 
nished. The species used for basket-making are usually 
called Osiers, Several kinds are in common cultivation, 
all agreeing in bearing long flexible tough shoots, and 
narrow pointed leaves. The species best adapted for 
wicker-work are S. viminalis and S. triandra. — S. baby- 
lonica, the Weeping Willow, grows wild on the banks of 
the Euphrates se. in other parts of Asia, and also in 
North America. In China it isa favorite tree, as appears 
from its frequent occurrence in drawings of Chinese 
ornamental scenery. The medicinal properties of the 
Willow are common to all the species in greater or less 
degree. The bark is the part usually employed, especially 
that of S. Russelliana, S. alba, S. Caprea, and S. fragilis, 
It is valued for its tonic and astringent properties, and 
is used for the same purposes as cinchona-bark. The 
active properties depend upon the presence of an alka- 
loid called salicine, which is employed in ague, &c., in 
place of quinine. In case of a scarcity of the latter 
drug, salicine might advantageously be used as a substi- 
tute, though it is scarcely so potent. 

Salicine, (sdl’e-sin.) (Chem.) See SALICACES, 

Salicornia, (sil-e-kór'ne-ah.) (Bot) A gen. of suc- 
culent marine plants, O. Chenopodiacem, well distin- 
guished by their jointed stems. The various species of 
this genus grow abundantly on the coasts in the 8. of 
Europe and N. of Africa, and yield a vast quantity 
of soda, much employed in making both soap and glass, 
whence comes the English name, Glasswort. 

Salient, or SALIANT (sa’le-cnt.) [From L. saliens, leaping.] 
(Her.) An attitude of a lion or other beast, differing but 
slightly from Rampant (q. v.. He is supposed to be in 
the act of springing on his prey, and both paws are elc- 
vated. Two animals counter-salient are represented as 
leaping in opposite directions, — ( Fortif. and Math.) A 
term designating that which has an outward projec- 
tion; correlative to re-entering. Thus, a salient angle 
is one the vertex of which juts outwards from the work. 

Salifiable Bases, (sål-e-/i'a-bl-.) [From L. sal, salt, 
and facio, I make.) (Chem.) Substances which, when 
brought into contact with acids, form salts, 

Balisbury, Marquis ov (Kobert Arthur Talbot Gas. 
coyne-Cecil) an eminent British Statesman, b. Hat- 
field, 1830, Educated at Eton and Oxford Entered 
Parliament in 1502, was Secretary for India 1966-1867, 
and 187476 and Ambassador to the Porte in 1876 Le 
became Marquis oi Salisbury in 1-65, was an active Con- 
Bervative member of the House of Lords, and in 1>78, 
as Foreign Secretary, took n prominent part in the 
Congress of Berlin. After Deaconsfield's death he be- 
came the leader of the Conservative party, and in i885, 
on the resignation of Gladstone, became Prime Min- 
ister His government was soon defeated by the Lib- 
erals, but he returned to power in 188 , and retained the 
Premiership till 1802,when Gladstone succeeded him. In 
1895, on the defeat of the Rosebery government, Salis- 

k bury a third time became head of the government, 

Salisbury, in Connecticut, a vill. of Litchfield co., 54 
m. N.W. of Hartford. Extensive manufs. of machinery, 
canson, hardware, &c., are carried on.—In Maryland, a 
vill., C. of Wicomico co., abt, 95 m. S.E. of Annapolis. 
—In Pennsylvania, a town of Lancaster co., 61 m. E.S. E. 

_of Harrisbur, 

Saliva, (sah-li'vah.) [Lat.] ( Physiol.) The fluid secreted 
by glands, by which the food is moistened be- 
fore it is conveyed into the stomach. Those glands 
which. secrete the S. are termed salivary, and are situ- 
ated in the mouth. 

Salivation, (sdl-eva'shiin.) [From Lat. salivatio.] 
(Med.) An increased secretion of saliva, the result of the 
exhibition of certain medicines, 


Sallee, (sal-lé’,) a scaport of Morocco, at the mouth of 
the Bu-Regreb, on the W. coast, 105 m. N.W. of Fez; N. 
Lat. 34° 3’, W. Lon. 6? 40’. This was formerly a great 
place of rendezvous for Algerine corsairs, Pop. 12,000. 

Sallow, (sdi'lo.)) (Bot) The popular name of a number 
of species of Willow (see SALIX), trees or low shrubs 
with downy branches, and generally ovate or abovate, 
wrinkled leaves, having stipules. 

Sallust, Caius CRISPUS, (sil'lst,) a celebrated Roman 
historian, who flourished in the first century p.c. His 
narrations of the conspiracy of Catiline, and of the war 
with Jugurtha, are the earliest histories of Roman affairs 
which we possess, 

Sally, (sál'le.) [Fr. sallie.] ( Mil.) The issuing out of the 
besieged from a town or fort, and falling upon the be~ 
siegers in their work, in order to cut them off, or harasa 
and exhaust them. — “To cut off a S," is to get between 
those that made the S. and their town. 

Salm mdi, (sdl-mah-giin'de.) [From L. salmaga, 
pickles.) ( Cookery.) A dish composed of minced meat 
and pickled herrings, seasoned with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and onions ; — hence, generally, a name for any mixture 
of various ingredients. 

Salmanassar, (sdl-mán'des-sdr.) Seo ASSYRIA. 

Salmi, (sdime.) [Fr.] (Cookery. A ragout of roasted 
game stewed with wine, forcement, and spices. 

Salmon, (sim'ün) (Zoól.) Ree SALMONIDA. 

Salmonidre, (sal-món'e-de.) [From L. saliens, leaping.] 
(Zoöl.) The Salmon and Trout fam., comprising abdom- 
inal malacopterygious fishes which have the body 
more or less ;caly,a first dorsal with soft rays, followed 
by a second small one, which is fatty, and unsupported 
by rays. They irhabit both salt and fresh water, are 
very voracious, and highly prized for food. The Salmon, 
Salmo salar (Fig. 326), is found in the seas washing 
the shores of America, Europe,and Asia; ascending the 
rivers for spawning in spring, and penetrating to their 
head streams. It is remarkably strong, and will even 
leap over considerable falls which lie in the way of ita 
progress. It generally varies from about 12 to 24 
pounds in weight; but sometimes salmon are taken 
weighing from 50 to upwards of 80 pounds. It furnishes 
a delicious dish for the table, and is an article of com- 
merce. The process of spawning frequently occupies 
more than a week: during which the eggs deposited 
by a single fish sometimes amount to 20,000 The 
spawning season extends from the end of October to the 
beginning of February. The eggs of the salmon remain 
in the gravel for several months, exposed to the influ- 
ence of running water. In the course of the month of 
March the fry are evolved. When newly hatched they 
are scarcely an inch in length, of the most delicate 
structure, and for a while connected with the egg. 





Upon leaving the spawning bed, the fry betake them- 
selves to the neighboring pools, where they speedily 
increase to 2 or 3 inches in length. In April, May, and 
June they migrate towards the sea, keeping near the 
margin, or still water, in the river; and when they 
reach the estuary, they betake themselves to a deeper 
and more sheltered course, and escape to the unknown 
haunts of their race, to return shortly after as grilscs, 
along with the more aged individuals. All these sea- 
ward migrations of the parent fish and the fry are in- 
fluenced, and tly accelerated, by the occurrence of 
the floods in the rivers. TheGreat Troutofthis country 
Salmo amethystus, frig. 575,) of the Northern Lakes of N. 
America, is from 24 to 60 inches long, dark gray, with 
numerous lighter spots on the back and sídes; under 
parts light ashy-gray or cream color. It sometimes 
attains the weight of 120 pounds, and is also known as 
the Longe, or Mackinaw Trout. There are mauy species 
of trout; and to them is closely allied the Grayling, 
Thymallus vulgaris, an Europenn fresh-water fish. The 

en. onus contains the White-Fish, C. albus, of the 

reat Lakes, and the Common Shad Salmon, C. clupet- 
formis of lakes Erie and Ontario. 

Salonica, (sah-lén’e-kah,) or SALONIKA, a seaport of 
Turkey in Europe, p. Roumelia, on a gulf of same name, 
185 m. N.W. of Athens, in N. Lat. 40° 30/ 47", E. Lon. 
22° 67/13”, It is a place of active commerce, Pop. 10,000, 
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The Gulf of S. has a length of 70 m., with an opening 
breadth of 30. 

Saloon, (sah-loon'.) [Fr. salon.] (Arch.) A state apart- 
ment for the reception of visitors, or for the exhibition 
of works of art and virtu. In American phraseology, 
it is applied to a bar-room or place where liquors are 
sold to the public. 

Snlop. (sil'óp,) [otherwise known as SHROPSHIRE,] an 
inland co. of England, b. W. by N. Wales, and E. by co. 
Stafford, Area, 1,300 sq. m. This is one of the richest 
agricultural and mining counties in the kingdom. C. 
Shrewsbury. Pop. 248,064. 

S^ -prunellz. (en) See NITRATE. 

Sal'safy, or Sal'sify. ( Bol.) See TRAGOPOGON. 

Salses, (sdisz.) (Geol) Small active volcanoes of 
mud, which may be regarded as phenomena interme- 
diate betwoen thermal springs and eruptions of lava. 
On their first outbreak they are generally accompanied 
by flames. 

Salsctte, (sdl-st’,) an island of W. Hindostan, p. Au- 
rungabad, joined to Bombay island on the N. by a nar- 
row causeway. Pop. 60,000. 

Sal-soda, (-so’dah.) (Com.) A common term for orude 
carbonate of soda. 

Salsola, (silsolah. [From L. sal, salt, and solus, 
alone.) (Bot) The Saltworts, a genus of plants, O. 

Chenopodiaces, They inhabit salt-marshes, and contain 
much soda. 

Salt, (sawl.) [s S. sealt.) (Chem.) This term was 
originally applied to chloride of sodium, or common 

salt (see SODIUM, CHLORIDE oF). As chemistry advanced 

it was seen that other substances were strictly analo- 
gous in composition, &c., to chloride of sodium, such aa 
sulphate of soda, and nitrate of potash, and they were 
therefore called salts. A little further progress of 
chemistry led to the definition of a salt as a neutral 
substance, formed by the union of an acid and a base, 
But this definition, although it applied perfectly to sul- 
phate of soda, which is made by neutralizing sulphuric 
acid with the base soda, would not apply to chloride of 
sodium, which contains neither acid nor base, but only 
the two elements chlorine and sodium. The incongru- 
ity of refusing the title of salt to chloride of sodium 

soon led to another theory of salts, the theory that a 

salt consists of an electro-negative body with an electro- 

positive body, the first class being huloid salts, and the 

&econd class being amphid salts, After discussion how- 

ever showed that this distinction was somewhat arbi- 

trary and unnecessary, and the binary theory was in- 
troduced, by which the two classes were fused into one, 
and all salts were supposed to be built up on the type 
of chloride of sodium, sulphate of soda being supposed 
to consist of sodium and an hypothetical radical contain- 
ing sulphur and oxygen, analogons to chlorine. "This 
theory now appears to have gone the way of the others, 
and chemists have no good definition of the term salt, 
acid, or base. "The fact appears to be that these terms 
are convenient in ordinary chemical l inguage, and are, 
with few exceptions, perfectly well understood by 
chemists, but the finer distinctions between either of 
them, and some other substances which have no claim 
to these titles, cannot be accurately defined, and until 
this is done, a scientific definition which shall meet all 
cases, and admit of no exceptions, is an impossibility. 

Like the colors of the spectrum, it i8 easy to say that 

one is red and another yellow, but it is impossible to 

give such au accurate definition of these terms as will 
enable any one to say where one ends and another 
begins. 

Salta, (sdl'tah,) a city of the Argentine Confederation, 
C. of p. of same name, 180 miles N. of Tucuman; 8. 
Lat. 24° 15', W. Lon. 64° 50.’ Pop. of p. 88,933; of city, 
10,000, 

Saltcoats, (sawlt'kõtz,) a seaport and fashionable bath- 
ing-resort of Scotland, co. Ayr, 24 m. 8.W. of Glasgow. 
Pop. 7,000, 

Saltier, or Saltire, (sdl'tcer.) (Her.) One of the 8 
principal ordinaries, being a bearing formed like a St. 
Andrew's cross, with a sinister and a dexter bend cross- 
ing one another at right augles. Charges such as 
swords, truncheons, &c., placed iu the direction of S. 
are said to be borne saltier-wise. 

Salt Lake, in Utah Territory, a N. central co.; area, 
1,200 square miles; Capital, Salt Lake city.— Great Salt 
Lake. See UTAH. 

Salt Lake City, in Uh a handsome ana well- 
planned city, C. of Salt Lake co., and seat of the Terri- 
torial govt., on the Jordan, 22 m. S.E. of the Great Salt 
Lake. This place, the head-quarters of Mormonism, 
contains their Great Temple, and was founded by Mor- 
mon immigrants from Nauvoo, iu 1847, 

Balt'-marsh, (-mahrsh.) (Agric.) A tract of meadow- 
land overflowed by the tides at certain times, 
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Salt-marsh Moth. (on) The Spilesoma acra, a 
moth of the Bombycida fam. It expands abt. 2 inches, 
and the fore wings are generally white, hind wings and 
abdomen yellow, the wings with black spots, and the 
abdomen with a row of black spots above, two rows on 
the sides, and one row below. The caterpillars, pro- 
duced from eggs laid on the grass of salt-marshes, are 
clothed with brown hairs in spreading tufts. 

Saltpetre, Meet d. [From Eng. salt, and Gr. 
petra, a rock.) (Chem.) Sce NITRATE. 

Salute, (sa-loot’.) [From L, saluto, I greet.) (Mil) A 
testimony or act of respect performed in different ways, 
according to circumstances. In the army, the officers 
S. by dropping the point of the sword ; also by lowering 
the colors and beating the drums. In the navy, 5. are 
made by discharges of cannon, striking the colors or 
top-sails, or by volleys of small arms, Ships always 
S. with an odd number of guns. The vessel under the 
wind of the other fires first. 

Salut Public, (Comité de.) [Fr., “Committee of 
Public Safety."] (Fr. Hist.) The name assumed by a 
body of members of the National Conventiongwho con- 
stituted themselves masters of France during the Reign 
of Terror. It eventually resolved itself into the trium- 
virate of Robespierre, Conthon, and St. Just, and came 
to an end with their fall, July 28, 1794. 

Saluzzo, (sah-loot'so,) a town of N. Italy, p. Coni, near 
the Po, 30 m. 8.8.W. of Turin. Pop. 17,548. 

Salvadoracese, (:di-vaA-do-ra'se-e.) (Bot.) A small 
O. of plants, all. Echtales, consisting of small trees or 
shrubs, with opposite entire leaves, and small pani- 
culate flowers, with a four-cleft corolln. Salvadora Per- 
sica is supposed to be the Mustard-tree of Scripture. 

Salvage, (sdl/rdj.) [From L. Lat. salragiwm, a saving.) 
(Mar. Law.) A reward or compensation allowable fy 
law to those persons (termed salvors) who have as- 
sisted in saving goods from n wrecked ship, or the ship 
itself when in danger of being lost. Also, the cargoor 
other property so saved. — The term has also reference, 
in a kindred sense, to the rescue of property from 
burning buildings, and the like. 

Salvation, (scí-ra'hiw.) [From L. salvo, I save.l 
( Theol.) A term significative of the redi mption of man- 
kind effected by Christ, who sucrificed himeelf for their 
sins. 

Nal'vator Rosa. See Rosa (SALVATOR). 

Salvation Army. A religious organization, which 
arose in England in 186 , and has since spread widely 
over the world. It owes its origin to the Rey. William 
Booth, who de-ired to carry Christianity to the lowest 
classes, and in doing so alopted a ferm of military 
organization, with himself as General. Open-nir ser- 
vices are held, processions with banners and music, 
and indoor services with ringing and short, vivid ap- 
peals Ry the end of 1859! the 3 A included 4,291 
corps, with 10,617 effieers, its principal extension be- 
ing in Enplish-*pesking countries, in which it is mak- 
ing rapid proyress 

Salva, (sil'ro.) [From L. salvio.) (Mil) A volley of 
mueketry or discharge of artillery, usually fired by way 
of salute. 

Sal-volatile, (-vo-lit'e-le.)) (L., volatile salt.) (Chem.) 
Carbonate of ammonia. 

Salzburg, (sdlzboorg,) an anc. manuf, city of the Ans- 
trian empire, p. Upper Austria, on the Salzach, 67 m. 
B.W. of Linz. Mozart and Haydn were n. here. Pop. 


20,000. 

Samana, (sah-ma'nah,) a bay of St. Domingo, lying 8. 
of a peninsula of same name, and having on its N. side 
the town of Santa Barbara, in N. Lat. 19° 12’ 30", W. 
Lon. 699 19' 18", It presents one of the finest harbors 
in the W. Indies. 

Samar, (sah-mahr',) a fertile island of the Philippines, 
separated from Luzon on the N.W. by a strait 20 m. in 
width; bet. N. Lat. 11° 15'-12? 45, and E. Lon. 1249 15'- 
1259 62’, It is 140 m. in length, with n mean width of 
60 m. Pp. 100,000. 

Samara, (sa-ma'rah,) a A of Russia in Europe, C. of 
n govt. of same name, at the confluence of the Volga 
and Samara, 100 m. 8.E. of Simbirsk, Pop. 34,494. 

Samara, (sim'a-rah.) [L. the seed of the elder-tree.] 
(Bot.) An indehiscent fruit, producing n membranous 
expansion or wing, from its back or end. 

Samarang, (sim-ah-rdng',) a fortified seaport on the 
N. coast of the island of Java, near the embouchure of 
a river of same name, 240 m. E.8.E. of Batavia, in S. 
Lat. 6° 56’, E. Lon. 110? 27". It carries on an active 
trade, Pop. 22,000. 

Samarcand, (sIm'ir-kahnd,) a fortified city of Cen- 
tral Asin, in Bokhara, on the Sogd, 120 m. E. of the 
city of Bokhara, in N. Lat. 39° 30^, E. Lon. 689 50" 15”, 
It was anciently the cap. of the empire of Timour the 
Great. Annexed to Russia in 1868. Pop. 25,000. 
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Bamaria, (sa-ma're-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of 

the kingdom of Israel, called by the Romans Sebaste, 
in honor of the Emperor Augustus, 

Samaritan, (sa-már'e-tàn.) (Jewish Hist.) An inhabi- 
tant of Samaria, or one that belonged to the sect which 
derived thair appellation from that city. After the fall 
of the kingdom of Israel, the people remaining in its 
territory, and consisting of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, mingled with some Assyrian colonists, were 
called S$. by the Greeks, from the city of Samaria, 
around which they dwelt, When the Jews, on their 
return from captivity, rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, 
the S. desired to aid in the work; but their offers were 
rejected by the Jews, who looked upon them as unclean, 
on account of their mixtures with heathens; and the S. 
revenged themselves by hindering the building of the 
city and temple. Hence the hatred which prevailed 
between the Jews and the S., which, in the time of 
Jesus, when the latter were confined to a narrow stri 
of country between Judea and Galilee, prevented all 
intercourse between them, and still continues. In their 
religious opinions and usages they resemble thoge Jews 
who reject the Talmud, and differ from the rabbinical 
Jews, in receiving only the Pentateuch, and in reject- 
ing all the other portions of the Bible, as well as the 
Talmud and rabbinical institutions; but in their man- 
ners, rites, and religious ceremonies, they adherejstrictly 
to the Mosaic law. 

Bambus, (sdm’biis,) a town on the W. coast of the 
island of Borneo, on a river of same name, in N. Lat. 
1° 12’, E. Lon. 109° 5’. Pop. 10,000. 

Sambo, (sim'bo) (Sp. zambo.] (Ethnol.) The issue 
of a negro and mulatto. 

Sambre, (sdm'br,) a river of N.E. Europe, having its 
source in the French dept. Aisne, and emptying into 
the Meuse at Namur, Belgium, after a N.E. course of 


100 m. 

Sambucus, (sdm-bu'küs) [L.] (Bot) A genus of 
small trees or shrubs, O. Caprifoliaceæ. The Common 
Elder, S. nigra, is a well-known tree of rapid growth 
when young, remarkable for the stoutness of its shoots, 
which, when a year old, are as Bg as those of many 
other trees at two or three years of age. They are cow- 
ered with a smooth gray bark, and contain an unusual 
proportion of pith, which being easily removed, the 
branches may be readily formed into tubes, and on this 
account the Elder was formerly called the Bore-tree. 
The wood is white, and of a fine close grain, tough, fis- 
Bile, and easily cut — hence it is used for making skew- 
ers and shoemakers’ pegs. The leaves have an unpleas- 
ant odor when bruised, which is supposed to be offensive 
to most insects, and a decoction of them is sometimes 
employed by gardeners to keep off caterpillars from 
delicate plants. By village herbalists they are em- 
ployed in making a kind of ointment, and the flowers 
serve for fomentations, or are made into a medicinal 
tea; while the berries are the principal ingredients in 
“elder-berry wine." These are generally purplish- 
black, but a variety occurs witao berries of a greenish- 
white hue. S. ebulus, or Danewort, is an herbaceous 
plant which has a nauseous smell and drastic properties. 

Bamnites, (sim'nits.) (Anc. Hist.) An ancient Ital- 
inn people of Sabin origin, who inbabited the moun- 
tainous country between Apulia on the E. and Latium 
gud Campania on the W. They were not subdued by 
Rome until after a war of about 50 years, in the begin- 
ning of the 3d century B. C. They revolted during the 
wars between Scilla and Marius, in 82 B. 0C., and were 
completely defeated and crushed, 

Samoiedes, or Samoyedes, (sah-mo'e-¢dz.)  ( Eth- 
nol) Certain nomadic tribes which have their habitat 
nlong the shores of the Arctic Ocean, bet. the mouths 
of the Petchora in N.E. Russia and the Gulf of Kunaska, 

inmoan Islands, see Navigators’ Islands, p. 634. 

Samos, (sa'mós,) an island of the Hellenic Archipelago, 
divided from the W. coast of Asia Minor by a struit 
called the Little Boghaz, 42 m. S.W. of Smyrna. It 
belongs to Turkey, and lies in N. Lat. 37° 43' 48", E. 
Lon. 26° 38’ 21", Area, 165 sq.m. Surface hilly and 
well-wooded, with a fertile soil. C. Khora. This island 
was anciently of much importance, and established 
her colonial influence along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean; became a Roman p. B. 0. 81, and was wrested 
by the Turks at the close of the Greek war of indepen- 
dence. Pop. 50,000. 

Samothrace, (sim'o-thrás,) [Mod. Gr. SAMoTHRAKI,] a 
Turkish island in the ZEgean, Greek Archipelago, 15 m. 
&.E. of Nubros. Area, 30 sq.m. Surface mountainous. 


Pop. 1,500. 

Samp, (sdmp.) (Cookery. An American dish com- 
posed of bruised Indian corn, boiled, and served up 
with milk. 

Samphire, (sám/für.) (Bot) See CRiTEMUM. 
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) in N. Carolina, a S.E. central co.; 


Sampson, (sim. 
linton. 


area, 940 eq. m. ; C. 

Samsæ , (sum/se(r,) an island of Denmark, in the Great 
Ban pires Zealand and Jutland; area, 40 sq. miles. 

Samson, (sdm'sün.) (Script.) A judge of Israel, and 
the son of Manoah of the tribe of Dan, B. abt. 1155 B. 0. 
After performing several wonderful acts of bodily 
strength, he was made prisoner by the Philistines, was 
deprived of his sight, and destroyed himself, along with 
a great number of Philistines, By palling down the 
temple in which they were assembled. 

Samuel, (sàm'u-él.) (Script.) A prophet and judge of 
Israel, of the tribe of Levi, was called in his youth 
while attending Eli the high-priest. He conseorat 
Saul king of Israel, and was afterwards commanded to 
anoint David. After governing Israel either alone or 
in conjunction with Saul during 50 years, he died ir 
the 90th year of his age, B. c. 1072.—The canonical 
books of the Old Testament are ascribed to him, and 
form with the books of Kings a continued history of 
the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah. — The first 
book of S. comprehends the transactions under the 
governments of Eli and S., and under Saul the first king; 
and also the acts of David while he lived under Saul. 
The second book is wholly occupied in relating the 
transactions of David's reign. 

Sana, (su’nah,) a city of Arabia, C. of the imaumate of 
Yemen, 150 m, N.N.E. of Mocha, in N. Lat. 15° 21’, E. 
Lon, 41? 9' It makes largo exports of coffee. Pop. 

0,000. 

San Antonio, (in-fo'ne-o,) a river of Texas, rising in 
Bexar co.,and embouching into the Guadalupe in Refu- 
gio co. — SAN ANTONIO DF Bexar, a town, C. of Bexar 
co., on tho above river, 110 m. S.W. of Austin. Itis a 
well-built place, anu possesses a U. S. arsenal. See bunt 
ALAMO. 

San Augustine, (mv-přstn,) in Teras, an E. co.; 
area, 620 sq.m. Surface level, with a rich. cotton-pro- 
ducing soil. C. Sin Augustine 

San Bernardino, (bir-ir-deno,) in Culiformia, a 
summit of the Coast Range, in San Bernardino co. 1t 
attains an altitude of 8,500 ft. — A S.E. co., b. by Ne- 
vada and Arizona, and traversed 8.W. by the Coast 
Ringo; area, 30.000 square miles; Capital. San Bern 


no. 

San Blas, (-bids,) a seaport of Mexico, on an island of 
same name, in the Pacific Ocean, at the entrance to 
Santiago River, 37 m. W.S.W. of Tepic, with an excel- 
lent harbor and a brick trade; N Lat. 21° 32' 34”, W. 
Lon. 105° 15' 24". Pop. 3,000. 

San Carlos, Pe ONU a fortified seaport of Chili, C. 
of the island of Chiloe, on its N.E. coast. It is a place 
of considerable commercial activity. — A town of Ven- 
ezuela, 130 m. 8.W. of Caraeas. Pop. 10,000. 

San Cataldo, (atatao) a town of Italy, in Sicily, § 
m. W.5.W. of Caltanisetta. . 12,706. 

Sanctification, (singk-tif-e-ka'shün.) mom L. sanc- 
tus, sacred, and facere, to make.) (Theol.) The act of 
divine grace by which the heart and life of man are 
alienated from sin and the world, and purified to a state 
fitted for a residence among the blessed: — as distin- 
guished from JUSTIFICATION, q. t. 

Sanctuary, (sångk'tu-a-re.) [From L. sanctuarium.) 
In its general sense, any place of refuge which affords 
a sacred asylum. Strictly speaking, among the anc. 
Jews, the S (otherwise styled Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
“Holy of Holies,”) was the most retired part of the 
temple at Jerusalem in which was kept the Ark of the 
Covenant, and into which no person was permitted to 
enter save the high-priest, and he only once a year, to 
make intercession for the people.— In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the S referred to the bema,or that inner 
part of the church which immediately surrounded the 
altar. Later, certain churches and shrines, to which 
criminals might flee for shelter, were known by this 
name. The latter were originally intended to preserve 
the refugees from summary and revengeful punishment, 
and the like. In the course of time, however, the right 
of S, ns it was called, led to so many flagrant abuses 
of the law, that it became abrogated. 

Sanctus, (sdngh’lis.) [L., holy.) (Mus.) In psalmo- 
dy, the name conferred upon an anthem beginning with 
this word, 

Sand, (sand.) [A.8.] (Geol.) Fine particles of stone, par- 
ticularly of thesilicious kind, but not reduced to powder 
or dust. Sand is of great use in the glass manufacture, the 
white writing-sand being employed for making the 
white glass, and a coarse greenish-looking sand for the 
green glass. — ( pl.) (Geog.) Certain tracts of land cov- 
ered with sand, like the Arabian, Libyan, and Sahara 
deserts : — the term is also applied to an extent of open 
sea-beach. 
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Sand, (GrzonaE,) the pseudonym assumed by a celebrated 
ctas R Pg Paria, eni Lueite AURORE DUPIN DE 
CEUIL, B. in 1804, and great-granddaughter 
of Marshaj Saxe (q.v.), was married in 1822to the Baron 
Pudevant, from whom, at the end of 10 years, she be- 
came separated on account of incompatibility of tastes 
and dispositions. She thereupon adopted the profession 
of literature as a means of subsistence, and speedily 
made herself of note by her novels of Indiana (1832) and 
Lélia (1833), Her career thenceforward was an assured 
one. Madame Dudevant wasa most voluminous anthor, 
and oneof the most popular of French writers of fiction. 
She has also written a number of dramas. D. 1876, 

Sandal, (sàn'ddL) [From Gr. sandalon.] (Costume.) A 
kind of covering for the feet, of various forms and 
fashions, worn, anciently, by the Jews and Egyptians; 
and, later, by the Greeks and Romans. The most usual 
kind was a sole of leather fashioned to the flat of the 
foot and tied above the ankles by thongs fastened to the 
sides of the S., and by one which passed between the 
great and second toes. 

Sandarac, (sin'dah-rdk,) or SANDARACH, a resinous 
substance exuding from the Callitris quadrivalvis, a tree 
of the O. Pinaceæ which grows in Barbary. It is used 
in power EN the name of pounce, to prevent ink 

spr on paper. 

sand last. t current of sand driven from an aper- 
ture at great speed inst the surface of glass or other 
substance desired to be acted on. Its abrasive force is 
considerable, and by its use patterns of any kind can 
rapidly be engraved upon glass, the sand producing & 
clouded surface in the open spaces of the pattern. 

Sand’-box, (-bóks.) (Bot.) Sce Hura. —( Mach.) A box 
attached to a locomotive engine, from which sand is 
strewn upon the rails in advance of the driving-wheels, 
&c., so as to give them additional hold on the rails. 

Sand-eel. (Zoél.) See AMMODYTES. 

Sanderling, (sind'ür-ling.) (Zoil.) The Calidris aren- 
aria (¥Vig.576),a small grallatorial bird, fam. idx, 

which frequents many of our shores, and is a pretty 
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ig. 576. — BANDERLING, (maie and female.) 


pons inhabitant of the globe. It is abt. 8 inches in 

ength; feeds on small marine insects; breeds in the 
North; and is sometimes called the Ox-bird. 

Sanders-wood. (Bot.) Same as Sandal-wood. See 
SANTALACEJE. 

Sand'-hopper,orSand-flen. (Zodl.) Seo Ampui- 
Pops, 

San Diego, (de'a-go,) in California, a 8. co., washed by 
the Pacific Ocean; area, 15,000 sq. m.; C. San Diego. 
—A seaport, capital of the above county, on a bay of 
game n , 470 m. S.E. of San Francisco; N. Lat. 32° 
44/41” W. Lon. 117? 8’. It has an excellent harbor. 

Ben Domin'go,or THE Dominican REPUBLIC. See 

AYTI. 

Sandiver, (sdn'de-vür.) A product ofthe glass furnaces. 
When the materials used in the manufacture of glass 
are melted, a scum arises which has to be removed, this 
is called sandiver, and is, when powdered, used as a 
polishing material, and formerly had a considerable 
reputation as a tooth-powder. 

Sand-piper. (Zoöl.) A name applied to different 
species of small grallatorial birds of the gen. Tringa, 
fam. Scolopacid:;. They chiefly frequent saline marshes 
and the sea-shore ; but they are also found on the banks 
ef inland lakes and even in damp meadows. "They fly 
In flocks, and perform periodical migrations in large 
bodies. There are several American species, 

Bandstone, (sand’adn.) (Geol.) Masses of stone, com- 
posed of agglutinated grains of sand, which may be 
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either calcareous or silicious, S. usually consists of the 
materials of elder rocks, as granite, broken wg and 
comminuted, and afterwards deposited again. 

Sandusky, (sin-düs'ke,) in Ohio, a N. co., b. N. by San- 
dusky Bay, on Lake Erie ; area, 420 sq. m. In the W. por- 
tion of it is the famous Black Swamp. C. Fremont. 
Pop. 32,063. A prosperous city and port of entry. C. of 
Erie co. situate on a bay of same name, opening on 
Lake Erie, 110 m. N.E. of Columbus. It carries on an 
active trade both lacustral and inland. 

Sandwich, (sind'wich,) a cinque-port of England, co. 
of Kent, on the Stour, 2 m. from its mouth, and 65 m. 
8.K. of London. 


Sandwich, a town of Canada, C. of the co. Essex, on 


the Detroit River, facing Detroit City. S. possesses fine 
mineral springs. . 1,500. 

Sandwich Islands, (The,) (sdnd’wij,) a chain of 
islands in the N. Pacific Ocean, forming the kingdom 
of Hawaii, bet. N. Lat. 19? 22/ and W. Lon. 155°-161°. 
They consist of 13 islands, the 8 principal of which are 
inhabited, viz., Hawaii Oahu, Maui. Molokai, Lanai, 
Nihau, Kahoolani, and Atuai. Area, 6,000 eq. m. 
Hawaii is the largest of this group of islands, contains 
an area of about 4,000 square miles, and embraces within 
its limits two of the largest volcanic mountains in the 
world — Mouna Loa and Mouna Koa—each with an 
elevation of abt. 14,000 ft. above the sea. These islunds 
are very fertile, producing grain, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
arrowroot, tobacco, and fruits; while on their fine pas- 
tures great quantities of cattle are reared to supply the 
needs of whalers and merchant-vessels. The &. 7. con- 
stitute a calling place ( Honololu) for the mail-steamers 
which ply bet. San Francisco, Japan, and China. The 
inhab. are of the pure Polynesian (Malay) type. Dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook iv 1778, they were erected into a 
constitutional monarchy in 184 ', and made a republic 
in 1893. See Hawan. Pop. 86,047. 

Sand-worm. (Zoöl.) See ARENICOLADA, 

Sandy Hill, in New York, a vill. of Washington co. 
on the Hudson, abt. 52 m. N.E. of Albany. 

Sandy Hook, (sin'de-,) in New Jersey, a spit of sand 
stretching out at the 8. entrance to New York Bay; N. 
Lat. 40° 27' 35", W. Lon. 74? 0/ 48". It is 6 m. in length 
by 1 in breadth, and has a stationary light 90 ft. high. 
Off this place vessels entering or leaving New York 
Bay take on board or discharge pilots. 

Sandy River, or Bia Sanpy, rises in W. Virginia, 
where it is formed by the Tug and Louisa forks, and 
passing into Kentucky, empties into the Ohio, nearly 
opposite Burlington. Steamboats ascend the river and 
its W. Fork more than 100 m. 

San Felipe, (:fa'lecp,) [Sp., St. Philip, 
Honduras, Central Ámerica, on Golfo 
Lat. 15° 38’, W. Lon. 89? 1/ 45", 


a seaport of 
lce river; N. 


| San Feli de Aconcagua, (ah-kon-kah'gwah,) a 


town of 
Pop. 13,000. 

San Felipe de Javita, (ah-ve'tah,) a manuf. town 

oon ae . and 43 m. N.E, of the city of Valencia. 
. 13,500. 

San Francisco, (-frin-sis'ko,) a magnificent city and 
seaport of the U. States, and virtual metropolis of Cal 
fornia, on the 8. side of a fine bay of same name, open- 
ing upon the Pacific Ocean ; N. Lat. 379 48' 30^, W. Lon. 
1229 27 22". Built over a succession of rising emi- 
nences, this city prois a fine appearance when seen 
from the bay. Its streets are wide, and the private 
houses very generally adorned with gardens. Amo 
the noticeable public edifices are the Mint of the U. 
States, the Exchange, and the Bank of California. S. 
F. is the grand emporium of the trade of the N, Pacific 
coast ; and, since the completion of the Union Pacific 
line of railroad, has become the entrepôt of a vast 
traffic bet. the N. American continent and the coun- 
tries of E. Asia and Polynesia. As a manufacturing 
centre, too, thís is à place of much importance ; the 
value of the articles fabricated averaging an annual 
total of $25,000,000. The rise of S. F. has been extraor- 
dinary ; in the year 1848, it consisted of a few wooden 
shanties. Population (189)) 297,990. The Bav or S. F. 
constitutes & land-locked inlet of the Pacific, with 
which ocean it connects by a narrow channel called the 
Golden Gate, from 1 to 2 m. wide. The bay is 55 m. in 
length, with a breadth varying from 2 to 12 m. It lies 
bet. N. Lat. 379 30'-38? 8' and W. Lon. 1229-1229 30’, 

Sangamon, (sing'ah-món,) in Illinois, a S.W. central 
county; area, 760 square miles; Capital, Springfield.— 
Sangamon River rises fn this co., and empties into the 
Tilinois River, 10 m. N. of Beardstown, after a W. flow of 
200 m. 

Sangaree, (sing-ah-ré’.) [From Sp. sangria, a drink.) 
A West Indian term for negus; that is, wine and water 
mixed and sweetened. It is usually drank iced, 


ili, C. of p. Aconcagua, 15 m. N. of Santiago. 
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Sanguiferous Vessels, (s eris.) [From 
L. is, blood, and fero, I bear.) (Amat) A term 
which notes the arteries, veins, and capillaries of tlie 
human body. 

Sanguinaria, (-gwin-a’re-ah.) [From L. sanguis, 
blood.| (Bot. The Blood-root or Puccson, a genus of 
plants, O. Pupaveraeee, containing the only cies, S. 
Canadensis, commonly found throughout the U. States 
and Canada. It is an herbaceous plant abt. 6 inches 
high, and has a thick branching root-stock, which 
creeps along underground ; and in early spring sends 
up from the ends of each of the little side-branches a 
single long-stalked leaf, and another stalk bearing a 
large aud conspicuous solitary flower. The root is used 
as an expectorant in diseases of the chest, or, in larger 
doses, as an emetic; and it would seem to owe its prop- 
erties to the presence of an acrid alkaloid called san- 
gwinarina, The American Indians formerly used the 
orange-colored juice of the root for smearing their 
bodies, and for staining various domestic articles. The 
plant has also been successfully employed by American 
and French dyers. 

Sanguine, (sng quA.) [From L. sanguineous, of the 
color of blood.] (Her.) A dark-red r, resembling 
that of blood: — characterized in engraved arms by 
lines hatched criss-cross with each other in a diagonal 
direction. 

Sanguinification, (-gwin-if-e-Ka’ shin.) one der.) 
(Physiol. The conversion of the chyle into blood. 

Sanguisorhacer, (sdng-gwis-o-ra’se-c.) (Bòt) A 
smal! O. of plants, all. Rosales. The Burnet, Sangui- 
sorba officinalis, received its name from its supposed vul- 
nerary properties. It is a slender plant one to three 
feet high, with pinnate smooth leaves, and terminal 
ovate heads of crowded dark-purple flowers. It grows 
in moist pastures and by water-courses, chiefly on a 
calcareous or magnesian soil. 

Sanhedrim, (sdn-'drim.) M et Hist.) A 
word said to be derived from the Greek, and si ‘tying 
the great public council, civil and religious, of the an- 
cient Jewish republic or hierarchy. This council con- 
sisted of 71 or 72 members, and was composed of chief 
priests, elders, and scribes. They received appeals from 
other tribunals, and had power of life and death. 

Sanies, (sa’neez.) [L.] (Med. A thin, unhealthy, 
purulent discharge from wounds, sores, or ulcers. 

Sanilac, (sdn-e-ldk',) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by 
Lake Huron; area, 950 sq. m. ; C. Lexington: 

Sanitary Science, peirier m L. saniat, 
pertaining to health.] (Pol. Econ.) The practical ap- 
plication of the laws which govern HYGIENE, q. v. 

San Jacinto, (-ah-theen'to’,) a vill. of Texas, Harris 
co. 18 m. E. of Houston, memorable for the battle 
fought near it in 1836, by which the independence of 
Texas was secured. Pop. 172. 

San Joaquin, (-0-ah-kén’,) a river of California, hav- 
ing its source in the Sierra Nevada, and emptying into 
the Sacramento, 30 m. E. of Martinez, after a N.W. 
course of 350 m.— A W. central co. of same State, wa- 
tered by the above river; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Stock- 


ton. 
San José, (0'sd,) in Calif a city, C. of Santa Clara 
co., on the Guadalupe River, 51 m. 8.8.E. of San Fran- 


cisco. 

San José del Interior, (-ha’sa,) a town of Central 
America, C. of the republic of Costa Rica, 10 m. W.N.W. 
of Cartago. Pop. 25,000. 

San Juan, (Cape,) the S. extremity of Vancouver's 
Island, Brit. N. America. 

San Juan de la Frontera, (areaceveh) Iti tho 
Argentine Confederation, a W. p., b. W. by the Andes, 
Let a Lat. 30-329, W. Lon. 68-709, C. San Juan. Pop. 
60,319. 

San Juan de los Remedios, (-l52 ra-ma'de-0s,) a 
seaport on the N. coast of Cuba, 180 m. E. of Havana. 
Pop. 6,000. 

San Juan del Rio, (-re’o,) a town of Mexico, state, 
and 30 m. S, E. of the city, of Queretaro. Hop. 10,000. 
San Juan de Nicaragua, (-ne-kdr-ah/gwah,) or 
GReEYTOWN, a seaport of Mosquito Territory, Central 
America, at the mouth of a river of same name, falling 
into the Caribbean Sea, with an excellent harbor; N. 

Lat. 10° 55’, W. Lon. 83° 43’, 

San Juan de Puerto Rico, (-poo-air/to re'ko,) a 
fortif. seaport-city, C. of the island of Puerto Rico, on 
au island off its coast, in N. Lat. 18° 29’, W. Lon. 66° 7^ 
2", Pop. 18,000. 

San Juan de Ullo'a, in Mexico. See Vera CRUZ. 

San Lttenr, (-loo'kahr,) a seaport of Spain, p. and 14 
m. N.W. of the city of Cadiz. Pop. 17,000, 

San Luis, (-loo'eeth,) (SP. St. Louis,] a city of the Ar- 
gue Confederation, C. of p. of same name, 428 miles 
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San Lais Obispo, (-o-bees'po,) in California, a 8.W. 
co., washed by the Pacific Ocean ; arca, 2,500 sq. m.; C, 
San Luis Obispo. 

San Luis Potosi, (-po-to'se,) a handsome, well-built, 
and commercial city of Mexico, C. of a state of same 
name, 70 m. N.N.E. of Guanaxato. Pop. 33,581. 

San Marino, (-mah-re’no,) a small republic of Central 
Italy, consisting of a town of same name, inclosed by a 
strip of territory 22 sq. m, in area; in N. Lat. 43° 68’, 
E. Lon. 2 27. The town is fortified and difficult of ac- 
cess. Pop. 7,308. 

San Mateo, (mah-(a'o) in California, a W. &.,-b. E. 
and N.E. by San Francisco Bay; area, 307 sq. miles; C. 


Sun Miguel, (mega?) in N 

n guel, ») in New Mexico, a northern co, 

drained by the nin) and Pecos rivers. Capital, Las 
Vegas. 

San Migael, (me'gàl,) [Sp., 8t. Michael,] a town of 
Central America, Republic of San Salvador, 50 m. E.8.E. 
of the city of the latter name. Pop. 10,000, — A gulf 
penetrating the Isthmus of Darien, U. 8. of Colombia, 
on the E. side of the Bay of Panama; N. Lat. 8° 10’, W. 
Lon. 78° 20. 

San Patricio, (pah-tre’sho,) in Texas, a 8. co., washec 
by the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,000 sq. m.; C. San Patri. 
cio. 


San Pete, ( pct) in Utah an E. co., adjoining Colo- 
rado; area, 13,000 sq. m.; C. Manti. 
San Saba, (-sah’ 


)in Texas, a central co., drained 
925 sq. m. ; Capital, San 


Saba. 

San Salvador, (-sdi'vah-dór,) (Mex. Cuzcathan, “ Land 
of Riches,") [Sp., * Holy Saviour,” ] a Central American 
republic, eer | along the Pacific coast for a distance 
of 180 m., and b. N. by Honduras, E. by Nicaragua, and 
W. by Guatemala. rea, 7,290 sq. m. It is intersected 
by a range of volcanic mountains, the principal peak 
of which, Izalco, is 4,000 ft. in height. Of its numer- 
ous lakes, the chief is that of Guija, 90 m. in circuit. 
Soil highly fertile, yielding as its staple products in- 
digo, coffee, tobacco, sugar, and maize. Large quanti- 
ties of Balsam of Peru are raised and exported, together 
with silver from the rich mines of Tabanco, and iron 
from those of Santa Afia. The govt. is vested in a 
president and vice-president, assisted by two ministers, 
and the legislature comprises a senate of 12, and a 
house of representatives of 24 members. Prior to its 
conquest by Alvarado, an officer of Cortez, this was a 

reéminently populous and civilized country. In 1821 
h became independent of Spain, and became a meniber 
of the Mexican Confederation till 1823, when it resolved 
itself into a separate republic. Pop. 750,000. — SAN 
SALVADOR, a city, C. of above State, 5 m. from its port La 
Libertad, on the Pacific seaboard, was the seat of govt. 
of the U. States of Central America from 1823 till 1899, 
In 1854 it was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake; but it has since revived, and is rapidly assum- 
ing its old commercial activity and political importance, 


Pop. 20,000. 

San Salvador’, or BAN’zA, a town of S.W. Africa, O. 
of Congo, 160 m. &.E. of Loango. Pop. 20,000. 

San Salvudor de Bayamo, (ba-yañ'mo,) a town 
of the island of Cuba, 78 miles N.W. of Santiago. Pop. 
14,000. 

fiansanding, (sdn-sdn-ding’,) a town of Bambarra, 
Central Africa, on the Niger, 20 m. N.E. of Bego. Pop. 


11,000. 

Sans-culottes, (ing-kwclat.). [Fr. sans, without, cu- 
lottes, breeches.] (Fr. Hist.) e name given in deri- 
sion to the popular party, by the aristocrutical, in the 
beginning of the French Revolution of 1789; bnt 
though in the flrst instance applied by way of contempt, 
yet when the fiercest principles of republicanism pre- 
vailed, sans-culottism became a term of honor; and 
some of the bravest generals, in their despatches an- 
nouncing their victories, piorlon in the name. 

Sanserit, (såns'krit.) (Philol) The ancient language 
of India, now extinct, from which most of the lan- 

wages there spoken are derived. It belongs to the 
Írja or Indo-European group of tongues. It was de- 
clared by Sir William Jones to be more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more refined 
than either. The earliest existing work is the VEDAS, 
These, and the PURANAS, are rel Spem writings; but there 
are also Epic poerns, dramas, and philosophical composi- 
tion. The S. has been much investigated of late years, 
not only on account of ita literature, but with reference 
to the history and connection of the whole group of lan- 
guages to which it Balonga: The literal meaning of the 
word S. is said to be “polished ; ” in India the langua, 
is called Sura Cani, or the language of the heavenly 

gions. 


by a river of same name; area, 


li 
.N.W.of Buenos Ayres. Pop. of prov., 53,294; of city, San Sebastian, (se-bdst’ydn,) a fortified frontier city 
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and seaport of Spain, in Biscay, with a strong castle on 
the summit of a mountain. As one of the keys of 
Spain, the possession of this place has always been of 
the greatest importance, and consequently the scene 
of desporate contests. Pop. 10,000, — A town and sea- 
port of prani, p. 8&o Paulo, 160 m. 8.W. of Rio Janeiro. 


. 6,000. 

a EFE. (sa-va/ro,) a town of S. Italy, p. Capi- 
tanata, 16 m. N.E. of Foggia. Pop. 18,000. 

Santa Anna, (or Afta,) Antonio LOPEZ DE, (sahn'la 
dn'nah,)& Mexican general, B. at Jalapa, 1798. After 
heading various insurrections against successive govts., 
he was elected president of the republic in 1833, and 
became dictator two years afterward. In the year fol- 
lowing, the Texans rose in revolt, and, under Gen. Hous- 
ton, defeated and took S. A. prisoner at San Jacinto. 
Restored to power in 1841, he was expelled in 1845, but 
returned in the following year, and obtained the chief 
commaud of the army, which he retained during the 
war with the U. States, in which he was defeated by 
Gen. Taylor at Buena Vista, and by Gen. Scott at Cerro 
Gordo, 1847. After the capture of the city of Mexico 
by the Americans he retired into exile. In 1853 he re- 
turned and resumed the dictatorship, which he was 
obliged to abdicate in 1856. After ng several years 
in banishment, S. A. reappeared in Mexico after the 
murder of Maximilian in 1867, and has since on several 
occasions conspired, but unsuccessfully, against the 
presidential authority. D. 1877. 

San’ta An/‘na, in New Mexico, a N.W. co., skirted by 
Arizona; area, 5,000 sq. m.; C. Jemez. 

San’ta An'na, a town of San Salvador, Central 
TR 11 m. W. of the city of San Salvador. Pop. 

„000. 

San’‘ta Barbara, (bir'bah-rah,) in Califc a 8.W. 
co., extending along the Pacific coast; area, $,000 sq. 
m.; C. Santa Barbara. Pop. 7,788. — A seaport-town, d. 
of above co., 279 m. 8.E. of San Francisco. Pop. 4,255. 
— SANTA BARBARA ISLANDS, in Gulifornia, constitute a 
group extending for a distance of 175 m., along the 
coast of Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Barbara 
cos. They are nine in number. 

Santa Catalina, (-kdt-ch-le'nah,) an island lying off 
the Mosquito coast, Central America. It has an excel- 
lent harbor, in N. Lat. 13? 23 40", W. Lon. 81? 22/ 10", 

Santa Clara, (ka'rah,) in California, a W. co., adjoin- 
ing the Bay of San Francisco; area, 1,200 sq. m.; 8. San 

086. 

San'ta Cruz, (-krooz,) in California, a W. co., washed 
by the Pacific Ocean; area, 500 sq. m.; C. Santa Cruz. 
—A »enport-towD, capital of above county, 59 miles 
&.S.E. of San Francisco. 

Santa Fé, ga in New Mexico, a N. central co.; area, 
2,000 q. m. ; C. Santa Fé. Pop. 9,699. — A town, C. of above 
co., and of the Territory, on a river of same name (or 
Chicito) ; N. Lat. 35° 41’, W. Lon. 106? 10. 

San'ta Fé, aP of the Argentine Confederation, bet. S. 
Lat. 30-339, W. Lon. 61-629; C. Santa Fé. Pop. 89,218. 
Santalacer, (sin-Lah-la/se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Asarales, consisting of trees, shrubs, or her bs, often 
parasitical on roots, with alternate or rarely opposite 
entire leaves without stipules, the flowers usually green 
in terminal or lateral heads, cymes, or spikes. Santalum 
alba, and other species, natives of India or of the East 
Indies, yield the Sandal-wood, which is compact and 
fine-grained, very suitable for making work-boxes and 
small ornamental articles, and is remarkable for its 
fragrance, which, however, is fatal to insects, so that 
cabinets of Sandal-wood are extremely suitable for the 

preservation of specimens in natural history: 

Santa Margarita, (mir-gah-ré'tah,) an island off the 
8.W. coast of California, divided from the mainland by 
Magdalena Bay ; N. Lat. 24° 30’, W. Lon. 111° 30. 


Santa Marta, (-mahr'tah,) a seaport of the U. 8. of Co- | Bão 


lombia, on a bay of the Caribbean Sea, 40 m. N.E. of the 
embouchure of the Magdalena River. . 2,000. 

Santa Maura, (mo'ra,) or LEJCADIA, one of the Ionian 
islands, on the W. coast ol Acarnania ; area, 180 sq. m. 


Pop. 20,000. 

Santander, (sin-tin-dair',) a seaport of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, with a good and fortif. harbor, 50 m. N.E. 
of Bilbao. . 20,000. 

Santanilla, (sin-tin-é'yah,) or THE SWANS, two islands 
] ing at the mouth of the Bay of Honduras, abt. 150 m. 
Koo the Mosquito Coast; N. Lat. 179 25/, W. Lon. 839 


Santarem, (sdn-tah'rám,) a town of Portugal, on the 


60 m. N.N.E. of Lisbon. . 10,000. — A town 
of Brazil, on the Tapajos, where it unites with the Ama- 
sons, 60 m. S.W. of Montalegre, . 10,000 


Santa'rem Channe 
and 


extends bet. the Salt Key 
Banks, W. 


jes, in N. Lat. 24°, W. Lon. 






ah-jooz.) (Zovl.) A 
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Santa Rosa, (ro'sah,) in Florida, a W. county, washed 
by the Gulf of Mexico; area, 1,480 square m.; Capital, 
Milton. 

Santee, (sdn-t2’,) a river of S. Carolina, formed by 
the confluence of the Wateree and Congaree, in Rich- 
land dist., and falling into the Atlantic by a delta of 
two mouths, near N. Lat. 33? 6’, after a course, gener- 
ally S.E., of 150 m. 

Santiago, (sin-Le-aA'go,) the largest of the Cape Verde 
Islands, in Lat. 159 1' N., Lon. 25° 26’ W. It measures 
35 m. long by 17 broad, and rises to 7,400 feet above sea, 
Pop. 30,000. 

Santiago de Chili, (-che'le,) a city, C. of the repub- 
lic of Chili, S. America, at the W. base of the Andes 
90 m. E.&.E. of Santiago, in 8. Lat. 33° 35’, W. Lon. 70° 
43’ 58", It is intersected by the Mapocho into two 
divisions, and is generally a well-built and handsome 
city, laid out after the Spanish style. It is one of the 
most commercial places in 8. America, and was founded 
by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541. 

Santia'go de Compostella. See COMPOBSTELLA. 

Santiago de Cuba, (da ku'bah,) a fortif. seaport-city, 
and former C. of the island of Cuba, near the mouth of 
& river of same name, on its 8.E. coast. It pursues a 
considerable foreign trade. Pop. 96,000. 

Santiago de la Vega, (-va'gah,) or SPANISH TowN, 
C. ef the island of Jamaica, W. Indies, on the Cobre, 10 
m. W. of Kingston? Pop. 7,000. 

Santiago del Estero, (-ais-ta’ro,) a town of the Ar- 
ntine Confederation, C. of p. of same name, on the 
Ice, in S. Lat. 28°, W. Lon. 649, Pop. of prov. 132,898; 

of town, 5,000. 

Santiago de los Caballeros, (-loz kah-bál-la'róz,) 
a town of the Haytien Republic, on the Yaqui, 103 m, 
E. of Cape Haytien. Pop. 12,000. 

Santo Agostinho, Corpora) [Pg., St. Augus- 
tine,] a promontory on the N.E. coast of Brazil, 25 m. S, 
of Pernambuco; S. Lat. 8? 21’, W. Lon. 34° 56/. 

Santon, (sin'tón.) [Sp.] In Mohammedan countries, 
especially Turkey, a name frequently bestowed upon a 

` travelling dervish. 

Santonine, (sdn'to-nin.) [Fr.] (Chem.) The vermifuge 
principle of the Semen Contra, a medicinal substance 
obtained from the flower-heads of some of the Arlemisias, 
and a most powerful anthelmintic. 

Santorin, (sdn-to'reen,) an island of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, in the Ægean Sea, 12 m. S. of Scio; area, 40 sq. 
m. It is famous for its fine figs. Pop. 13,000. 

San (sdn'tàz,) (Pg., Saints,] a flourishing seaport of 
Brazil, B.E. coast, 34 m. 8.8.E. of São Paulo, with an ex- 
cellent harbor; 8. Lat. 229 55’, W. Lon. 46? 19. Pop. 

, 000. 

San Vicente, (ve-sain'la,) a town of Central America, 

C. of San Salvador, 25 m. E.8.E. of San Salvador. Pop. 


9,000. 

São Francisco, (sa'yo frin-sees'ko,) | Pg., St. Francis,] 
a great river of the Brazilian empire, having its rise in 
S. Lat. 20°, W. Lon. 45°, and embouching into the At- 
lantic by a delta of two mouths, in 8. Lat. 109 24’, W. 
Lon. 36° 20’, after a N.E. flow of 1,200 m. 160 m. from 
its mouth are the celebrated falls of São Affonso, the 8. 
American rival to those of Niagara. 

Sitio Jorge dos Xlheos, (jorzh döz él-ya'oz,) a sen- 
port of Brazil, at the entrance of the Rio dos Ilheos, (a 
i 130 m. in length,) 130 m. 8.W. of Bahia. Pop. 

Saône, (són,) a river of France, rising in the dept. Vos- 
ges, and connecting with the Rhóne at Lyon, after a & 
flow of 225 m. E 

So Paulo, (-po'lo,) |Pg., St. Paul,] a prosperous and 
well-situated city of Brazil, C. of p. of same name, 220 
miles W.8.W. of Rio-de-Janeiro. . of prov. 835,000; 
of city, 20,000. 

ue, (rdk,) (CAPE,) [Pg., St. Roch,] a headland 
of Brazil, N.E. coast; S. Lat. 5° 28’, W. Lon. 35° 16’, 

Sap, (sip. [A. 8. erpe.] (Bot.) The juice of plants, 
which is absorbed from the earth by the roots, rises 
through the tissues of the stem, dissolving the secre- 
tions it meets with in its course, and thus acquiring 
new properties; it is conveyed thence to the leaves, 
where it is assimilated and altered; and from the leaves 
to the bark. In its crude state it consists of little more 
than water, holding earthy and gaseous matter, par- 
ticularly carbonic acid, in solution. It passes, in its 
upward motion, through all the tissues of the stem 
which is permeable; and probably through all the 
tubes and vessels of the wood, and their intercellular 
passages. The S is to the tree what the blood is to the 
animal; it su peal that is required for sustenance 
or growth. — .) A trench or approach made under 
cover of gabions, &c. 

up of monkeys, 
onkeys(see Aig 


SAP 


ius); 2. the. Howlers, genus Mycetes, which are found 
throughout the whole length of the territory occupied 
by the American monkey tribes. Howlers have the 
head pyramidal, and are provided with a vocal appara- 
tus by which they produce the loudest and most fright- 
ful yells or howls, often making night hideous. These 
monkeys are mostly of large size, three feet long, with 
a tail about as long as the body, and they are more fe- 
rocious than any other American species. 3. The 
Weepers, gen. Cebus (Fig. 549), very numerous in Guiana 
and Brazil, and deriving their name from their plain- 
tivecry. They are mild in disposition, quick in their 

Pc pao arem d tamed. E PN 

ndacer, (sáp-in-da'se-e.) rom L. sa icus, 

lodian soap.) An O. of plants, all. Sapindales, includ- 
ing abt. 70 genera. The typical gen. Sapindus is mostly 
found within the tropics in both hemispheres, and con- 
sists of trees or shrubs, with alternate usually pinnate 
leaves without a terminal leaflet; and panicles of small 
white or greenish, perfect or unisexual, five- or four- 
parted flowers. The fruits are fleshy externally, and do 
not open when ripe. Those of several species are acrid, 
and are called Soup-berries, from their being used in the 
tropics as a substitute for soap, their outer covering or 
shell containing a saponaceous principle (saponine) in 
sufficient abundance to produce a lather with water. 

Sapindales, (sa-pin'da-lez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by mono- 
dichlamydeous unsymmetrical flowers, axile placentz. 
an imbricate calyx and corolla, definite stamens, and 
little or no albumen. 

Saponaria, (sdp-o-na're-ah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, 
0. yllaceæ. The Common Soapwort, S. officinalis 
(Fig. 577), is found on waysides, in thickets, and on the 
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banks of streams. Both the root and the leaves contain 
saponine, in consequence of which they are sometimes 


used for washing. 
Saponifica’tion. (Chem.) See Soap. 
Saponine, ren) [From L. sapo, soap.) (Chem.) 
A substance allied to Glucose, and found in the Soap- 
wort, the fruit of the horse-chestnut, the pimpernel, 
the root of the pink, and in many other plants. It may 
be extracted by boiling alcohol, which deposits it in an 
amorphous state on cooling. S. is soluble in water, and 
its solution is characterized by the readiness with 
which it lathers like soap and water, although it may 
contain a very small quantity of S. "This property 
leads to the use of decoctions containing it, such as 
those of the soap-wort, and of the soap-nut of India, 
for the purpose of cleansing certain delicate fabrics. 
Sapotacere, (sdp-o-ta’se-e.) (Bot.) An O.of plants, all. 
hamnales, consisting of trees and shrubs chiefly tropi- 
cal, with the juice frequently milky, alternate un- 
divided leaves without stipules, and small flowers, soli- 
tary or clustered in the axils of the leaves. 
Sapphire, (af fir.) From Gr. sappheiros.] ( Min.) A 
very hard gem, consisting of alumina. It is of various 
colors, the blue being generally called the S.; the red 
the oriental ruby; and the yellow the oriental topaz. 
& are found in various places; as Pegu, Calicut, Ca- 
nanor, and Ceylon, in Asia; and Bohemia and Silesia, in 
Europe. The asterias, or star-stone, is a very beautiful 
variety, in which the color is generally of a reddish- 
violet, with an opalescent lustre. 
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Sappho, (sd/"fo.) A celebrated Greek lyric poetess, whe 
flourished about the beginning of the 6th century B. a 

Sapuca’ya-nut. (Bot.) See LECYTHIDACEA. 

Siap'-wood. (Bot.) See ALBURNUM. 

Saquache, a co. o o ; C. Saquache. 

Saraband, (sdr’a-bdnd.) (Mus. A composition in 
triple time, played to a Spanish dance, of the minuet 
class, suid to have been introduced by the Saracens. 

Saracens, (The,) (sir'ah-sén;) [From Ar. sarák 
plunder.) (Hist.) The name of an Arabian tribe whose 
origin and location rests in obscurity, though the name 
is said to be derived from the habits of pillage to which 
they were addicted. The name, later, came to be ap- 
prea to the Bedouin Arabs, and afterwards to the 

oslem race generally, especiaHy those who engaged 
in resisting the Crusaders in the Rast, 

Saragossa, (sah-ra-gos'sah,) (Sp. ZARAGozA,] a city of 
Spain, C. of a p. of same name, and whilom metropolis 
of the kingdom of Aragon, on the Ebro, 176 m. N.E. of 
Madrid. Its university dates from 1478, and it is re- 
markable in history for the resolute defence made 
against the French, who besieged it for seven months, 
1808-9. Pop. 56,310. 

Saramaca, (saA-rah-ma'kah,) a river of 8. America, 
Dutch Guiana, emptying into the Atlantic, 30 m. W. of 
the Surinam estuary, after a flow of 200 m. in a N. 
direction. 

Saratoga, (sdr-a-to'gah,) in New York, an E. co., drained 
by the Mohawk and ondaga rivers. Area, 780 sq. m. 
Capital, Ballston.—Saratoca SPRINGS, a town and h- 
ionable watering-place of above county, 38 miles N. by 
W.of Albany. The mineral springs here, 22 1n number, 
are efficacious in liver-complaint, chronic dyspepsia, 
&c., and nttract yearly immense numbers of visitors. 
Pop. (1890) 13,124. Near this place, after the battles 
of Stillwater and Bemus' Heights, Gen. Burgoyne, at 
the head of an English army, capitulated, Oct. 13, 1777. 

Saratov, (sal'rah-tof,) a city of Russia in Europe, C. 
of govt. of same name, on the Volga, 335 m. 8.8.E. of 
Nijni-Novgorod. It is a well-built place, with many 
manufactures and an active trade. Dy. 93,218. 

Sarawak, (sdr’ah-wahk,) a rajahship of the island of 
Borneo, bet. N. Lat. 19 8'-19 58’, K. Lon. 1099 19'-110* 
39', extending from the river Samarahan to Cape Datvo 
on the W. coast. In 1544, the native Dyak tribes elected 
an Englishman, Sir James Brooke, their sovereign o1 
“ rajah,” through whom the country has chiefly become 
known. — SARAWAK, the C., is situate on a river of same 

Sareccarp ira Medi Eo-kak [From Gr. sarkos, flesh 

, (sdr"i Tp. rom Gr. sarkos, flesh, 
and karpos, fruit.) (Bot.) tne fleshy portion of a peri: 
carp, or the pulp found between the endocarp and the 
epicarp. 

Barcode (irtosi) [From Gr. sarkos, and kélé, a 
tumor.] (Med.) Abscess or tumefaction of the testicle. 

Sarcolite, (sdr’ko-lit.) (From Gr. sarkos, and lithos, a 
aee (Min.) A flesh-colored species of zeolite. 

Sarcology, (-kòl'o-je.) [From Gr. sarkos, and logos, 
doctrine T (Anat.) That branch of the science which 
treats of, or has reference to, the soft or fleshy parts of 
the body; as the muscles, fat, intestines, &c. 

Sarcophagus, (-kjfa-güs.) [From Gr. sarkos, and 
phago, Y eat.] (Antiq. A species of limestone em- 
ployed by the ancients in the construction of coffins, 
urns, &c., and which, according to Pliny, possessed the 
power of consuming, within 40 days, the bodies which 
they inclosed. Hence, the name came to be applied to 
all coffins of stone, even though often used for a con- 
trary purpose to that expressed by the origin of thename. 

Sardanapalus. Sce ASSYRIA. 

Sardine, (sir'deen.) (Zodl.) See CLUPEIDE. 

Sardinia, (sdr-din’e-ah.) (e SARDEGNA.] An Italian 
island of the Mediterranean, having the Strait of Boui- 
facio between it and Corsica to the N.; oblong in shape, 
it has a length of 160 m. N. to 8., and averages 60 m. 
in width. Area, 9,240 sq. miles. Surface mountainous ; 
soil fertile enough for agricultural purposes, and rich 
in minerals. C. Cagliari. S. clainis to have been settled 
by a Libyan colony under Sardus, B.C. 1200; and, in 
course of ages became the property successively of the 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, Moors, Genoese, 
and Aragonese. In 1720, it passed under the rule of the 
dukes of Savoy, and has since become incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy, as a part of the former 
kingdom of Sardinia. Pop. 588,064. — S. (KINGDOM OF.) 
A European monarchy founded in 1720 by Victor Ama- 
deus I., Duke of Savoy, and which merged into the 
autonomized kingdom of Italy, under Victor Emman- 
uel, in 1861. It consisted of the duchies of Savoy aud 
Genoa, the principality of Piedmont, the island of Sar- 
dinia, and the country of Nice; and its continental ex- 
tnt embraced an area of 20,000 sq. m. with its cap. at 

n. 
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Bardis, (sdr’dis.) (Ane. Geog.) A great city of Aria 
Minor, abt. 60 m. E.N.E. of Smyrna, the river Pac- 
tolus, and anciently the capital «+ Lydia Tt was the 
seat of one of the Christian churches addressed in the 
Book of Revelation. Its ruins are very extensive. 

Bardon/e Laugh, -:/; (Med. See Risus SAR- 
ponicus, 

Sardonyx, (sir'domiks.) [Gr., the Sardian onyx.] 
(Min.) A genus of semi-pelincid gems, of the onyx 
structure, zoned or tabulated; and composed of the 
matter of the ouyx, variegated with that of tire red or 
yellow carnelian. It is often blood-red, by transmüted 
light. 

Sargasso Sea, (The,) (sir-gds's.) (Phys. Geog.) 
The name given to a large tract of water many hundred 
miles in extent, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and W. of the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, It is 
habitually calm, and covered with floating sea-weed 
(Surgassum buccifrrum) — whence its name, This vast 
oceanic meadow — the home of myriads of small crusta- 
ceans, and minute organisms— is avoided by naviga- 
tors. Columbus was the first to sail across it, and he 
imagined himself to be near land, upou viewing such 
evidences of vegetation. 

Bargnssum, (-güssim.) (Bot) A gen. of dark-spored 
Alge, characterized by the fruit-bearing receptacles 
being collected in little bundles in the axils of the 
leaves. See SARGASSO SEA. 

Bart, (sare) n town of Persia, C. of p. Mazanderan, 
near the S. shore of the Caspian Sea, and 115 m. N.E. of 
Teheran, Pup. 15,000, 

Sark, (suhri:,) the smallest of the Channel Islands, be- 
longing to Great Britain ; Lat. 49° 30 N., Lon. 2° 52’ W. 
It is 2 m. in length and greatest breadth. 

Sarmatia, (sur-md’she-ah.) (Anc. Geog) The ancient 
name of the great eastern steppe of Europe, including 
Poland and part of Russia, and extending to the north 
of the Euxine as far as Scythia, 

Sarmentous, (sdr-mén'tis.) [From Lat. sarmentosus, 
full of twigs.) (ot) An epithet for a stem that is 
filiform and almost naked; or has leaves only in 
branches at the joints or knots, where it strikes root. 

Sarnia, (sir/ne-ah,) 3 river-port of Canada W., C. Lamb- 
ton co,, on St. Clair River, near its junction with Lake 
Huron. Pop. 4,500. 

Sarno, (sihr/n?,) a town and spa of S. Italy, p. Princi- 
pato-Citeriore, on a river of sane muno, 12 m. N.W. of 
Salerno. Pop, 16,374. 

Saros, (Gulf of.) (sa’rds,) nn arm of the Ægean Sea, 
having the Gallipoli peninsula between it and the wa- 
ters of the Hellespont. Length, 40 m.; breadth, 20. 

Sarpy, (sir'pe,) in Nebraska, an E. coy adjoining Lowa į 
area, 245 sq. m.; C. Bellevue. 

Sarraceniacere, (sir-ra-scn-e-a 2e.) (Bol) A small 
Ô. of plants, all, Ranales, consisting of herbs from 
northern and tropical America, iemarkable for their 
pitcher-shaped radical leaves, 

Sarsaparilla. (Bol) Sce Surbax. 

Sarthe, (sahrt,) a river of France, taking its rise in the 
dept. Orne, and falling into the Mayenne, near Augers, 
after a S.S.W. course of 160 m.— A N.W. dept. of 
France, b. N. by Orne, and S. by Indre-et-Loire and 
Maine-et-Loire; area, 2,470 sq. m.; C. Le Mans. Pop. 
463,619. 

Sarto, ANDREA DEL, (ANDREA VaNnucont,) (eir/o,) an 
eminent Italian painter of the Florentine School, n. 
1488. Among his finest productions are the Madonna 
di San Francesca(at Florence), and the Deseent af the 
Holy Ghost, a fresco in a monastery of the Salvi. S. 
excelled in harmony of color and breadth and fidelity 
of design. D. 1530. 

Sartorius, (sir-Lo're-5) [From L. sartor, & tailor.] 
(Anat.) A flat, slender musclo of the thigh, and the 
longest in the hnman body, extending from the upper 
and anterior part of the thigh to the inner part of the 
tibia. It serves to bend the leg inwards obliquely, and 
to bring one leg across the other, whence its name of 
S., or “tailor's muscle.” 

Bashi, ne [Fr. chassis.) (Arch.) That framing in 
a window which serves to hold the panes of glass in 
their places. 

Saskatchewan, (-kich'e-dn,) [Ind, “rapid cur- 
rent," | a great river of Brit. N. America, haa its source 
in the Recky Mts. by two heads — one in N. Lat. 49°, 
the other in 559 30^; both meeting near W. Lon. 2159, 
and debouching into Lake Winnipeg, after a N. E. course 
of 1,000 m. 

Sassanidre, (sIs-sdn'e'de,) or SASSANIDES. (a The 
name of a Persian dynasty of monarchs which reigned 
226-651 A. D., and which included among its members 
Sapor, aud Chosroes I. 

Sassafras, (sds'sa-frds.) (Bot) A gen. of troco, O. 
Lauracee, The leaves are decidugus and veiny; the 
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flowers yellowish, dicecions, and appearing before the 
leaves. S. officals (Fig. 578) is a mative of N. Americe, 
extending 
trom Canada 
to Florida, 
The root, 
wood, and 
bark have 
stimulant 
and sudorific 
proper ties, 
which de- 
pend partly 
on the pres- 
ence of a vol- 
atile oil. 1n 
medicine, va- 
rious prepa- 
rations of S. 
wre used in 
rheumatic 
and skin af- 
fections, gen- 
erally, how- 
ever, in com- 
bination with 
other more potent drugs. S. tea mixed with milk and 
sugar forms the drink known as Seloop. In Virginia 
the young shoots are made into a kind of beer; in 
Louisiana the leaves are used as a condiment in sauces, 
while their mucilaginous properties render them usc- 
ful for thickening soups. The fruits have an agreenble 
perfume, and with the oil extracted from them are 
made use of by perfumers. The wood and Lark furnish 
n yellow dye. 

Sassari, (scis-sal’re,) n fortified town of Italy, on the 
N.W. coast of the island of Sardinia, on a gulf of same 
name, 20 m. long and 35 broad, 58 m. N.W. of Oristano; 
N. Lat. 409 43 35", E. Lon. 5° 35^, Pop. 23,072. 

Síüstrá, (sistrah,) 8nssTRA, or 8nasTER.. (Hind. Lit.) 
A book which contains interpretations of the sacred or- 
dinances. Of these there are six, regarded by the Iin- 
doos as containing all knowledge — both human and 
divine. They are those of the Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, 
Purana, Dherma, and Dersana, 

Satan, (sica) (Scrip) A Hebrew term, meaning 
encmy or adtersary, and used in several instances in 
this sense in the Old Testament. Generally, however, 
it is applied. to the Devil, the mighty spirit of evil, iu 
rebellion against God, and antagonistic to man. 

Satellite, (sc(c1-li£.) [From L. satelles, an attendant.) 
(Ast.) A small, secondary planct, of one which revolves 
around a larger or primary planet: they are so named 
because always seeh in attendance upon them, and 
completing the orbit of the sun along with them. Tho 
earth haa 1 S, called the moon; Jupiter has 4; Saturn, 
8; Uranus, 4; Neptane, probably, 2, and Mars, 3. 

Satin, (sitin. [Fr.] (Manuf.) A soft closely woven 
silk, with a glossy surface. In the manufacture of 
other silken stuffs, each half of the warp is raised 
alternately ; but in making S. the workman only raises 
the fiftlror the eighth part of the warp ; in which way it 
acquires that lustre and brilliancy which distinguish it 
from most other kinds of silks. The chief seats of the 
satin manufactare ate Lyon in France, and Genoa and 
Florence in Italy. i 

Sntin-wood. (BHo.) Ree CHLOROXYLON and CEDRE- 
LACEÆ. 

Satire, (sdt'ire or salir.) [Fr.; L. satira) (Lit) A 
species of writing, the object of which is always casti- 
gation. It presupposes not merely much natural wit, 
bnt also acute observation, and familiarity with varied 
life and manners to call this wit into exercise, 

Satrap, (sitrip.) [From Gr. satrapés.) (His.) Under 
the ane. Persian monarchy, the title of the governor 
of a prov, or satrapy. 

Saturation, (sdt-yi-ra'shun.) [From Lat. saturatio, a 
gatisfying.] (Chem.) That point at which a body ceases 
to have the power of dissolving or commie with an- 
other; thus when nitric acid has dissolved lime to its 
fullest extent, it is said to be saturated with lime. 

Saturday, (sitür-da.) |L. dies Saturni, Saturn's day.] 
(Calendar.) The seventh or last day of the week ; kept 
by the Jews as their Sabbath. It was dedicated by the 
Romans to Saturn — whence the name. 

Satureia, (sit-u-reah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Lamiacez, The Common or mmer Savory, S. hor- 
tensis, aud the Winter Savory, S, montana, are cultivated 
in gardens, and highly esteemed in cookery for their 
powerful arvmatic flavor. 

Saturn, (sut'tirn.) [L. Saturnus.) (Myth.) The son of 
Colus and "erra, and father of the Olympian gods, 
Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Pluto; who attempted to 
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devour all his male children, and was only prevented by 
the artifices of their Muses. He was eventually dethroned 
by Jupiter. The legends respecting him differ greatly 
from each other; and by some he ís represented as 
merely a rustic deity of Italy.—(Ast.) A conspicuous 
planet, though not so brilliant as Jupiter, Venus, or 
even Mars. Its diameter is about 76,068 miles ; and its 
volume nearly 1,000 times that of the earth. He re- 
volves at the distance of about 800 millions of miles 
from the sun, and the period of his sidereal revolution 
is about 29!7 years. His orbit is nearly circular; aud 
at the beginning of the present century it was inclined 
to the ecliptic at an angle of 2° 29' 35", that eccentricity 
being subject to a decrease of 0'155” annually. He ro- 
tates about his axis in 10 h, 29 m. 168 s.; this rapid 
motion produces great centrifugal force; and hence he 
is very much flattened at the poles, Unlike any other 
planet of the solar system, S. has three ri — one 

aving been discovered lately; they lie in the same 
plane, and are concentric with the planet and each 
other. The exterior ring is 21,146 miles in width; the 
next 34,351 miles; they are 1,791 miles from each other; 
and the inner one 19,090 miles from tbe planet; they 
are not more than 250 miles in thickness. The third 
ring is very faint and dusky; but there is no doubt of 
its existence. These rings consist of solid matter, as 
appears from the shadow they cast; and they revolve 
round their centres. 

Saturnalia, (sdt-iir-na‘le-ah.) [Lat.] (Antiq,) Feasts 
in honor of Saturn. The S. are by some supposed to 
have had their origin in Greece; but by whom they 
were instituted or introduced among the Romans is 
not known, as their origin is lost in the most remote 
antiquity. They were celebrated with such circum- 
stances as were thought characteristic of the golden 
age; particularly the overthrow of distinction and 
rank. Slaves were reputed masters during the three 
days they lasted; were at liberty to say what they 
pleased; and, in fine, were served at table by their 
owners. These festivities, in which men indulged in 
riot without restraint, were held annually towards the 
end of December. 

Saturnia, tdg on (Zoil.) A gen. of lepidopter- 
ous insects, fam. Bombycidæ. The Saturnians have the 
antennæ widely feathered only in the males, and the 
larva has small warts crowned with long prickles or 
branching spines, and these prickles sting severely. & 
maia, the Proserpina, has both pairs of wings crossed by 
a broad yellow-white band, near the middle of which, on 
each wing, there is a kidney-shaped spot of black with 
a whitish crescent. 

Satyr, (sitér.) [From Gr. satyros.] (Myth.) A sylvan 
deity, or demi-god, represented as a monster, half man 
and half goat; having horns on his head, a hairy body, 
with the fect and tail of a goat. S. are usually found 
in the train of Bacchus, and have been distinguished 
for lasciviousness and riot, 

Satyrida, (sa+ir'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Satyrus fam., com- 
prising butterflies which have the wings broad and 
more or less rounded. The larvæ are pale green, 
Chionobar semidea, the Mountain Butterfly, is found as 
yet only on Mount Washington, in New Hampshire. 

Nancisse, (so-sees’,) or Saucis’son, [Fr. & sausage.] 
(ForL) A bundle of fagots or fascines, made of great 
branches of trees bound together at some length ; used 
as a covering for sharpshooters, or to erect batteries, 
epaulements, &c.—(Gun.) A long pipe or bag, made of 
well-pitched linen cloth, or of leather; it is filled with 
pror and then laid down with one end in the cham- 

r of the mine,and the other at the place of firing. It 
serves to ignite mines, caissons, 

Sauer-kraut, (sowr-krowt.) (Ger. sour cabbage. 
(Cookery.) A favorite dish of German origin, com 
of sliced cabbage, seasoned with salt, pepper, and cloves, 
and stored in barrels for winter use, 

Saugerties, (saw’iir-tecz,) in New Fork, a village of 
Unie co. on the Hudson, 100 m. N. of New York. Pop. 

(ol, 

Saul, (sawl.) (Script) The son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, the first king of the Israelites, anointed by 
Samuel, B. C. 1091, and after a reign of 40 years, filled 
with various events, slain with his sons on Mount Gil- 
boa. He was succeeded by David, who was his son-in-law, 
and whom he had endeavored to put to death. His his- 
tory is contained in 1 Sam, x.-xxxi,—(Bot.) See SHOREA. 

Sault, (o) [Fr.] (Geog.) In Canadian parlance, a 
rapid which obstructs the navigation of a river. 

Baumur, (so’moor,) a manuf, city of France, dep, Maine- 
et-Loire, on the Loire, 28 m. 8.E. of Angers. Pop. 16,000. 

Sanria, (saw'rc-ah,) SAURIANS, or LIZARDS. (Zoól) An 
Q. of ped sehen whose body is scaly but destitute of a 
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exceptions they have four feet, which are generally fur- 
nisbed with nails. The ribs are movable, partially con. 
nected to the sternum, and are raised and depressed in 
respiration. The O. is divided into the families Croco- 
dilide, Lacerlinidæ, Geckotide, Scinenide,and Chalcida. 

Sauride, ri^ id From Gr. sauros, a lizard, and 
eidos, Pape: (ZoóL) The Gar-pike family, comprising 
elongated malacopterygious fishes covered with scales 
of stony bardness, which are extended into imbricated 
spines upon the first rays of all the fins. 

Saurnracese, (saw-roo-ra/see.) (Bot) The Lizard's 
Tail fam., a smal O. of plants, all. les, the typical 
species of which is Saururus, an herbaceous perennial, 
a native of the marshes of N. America, which has alter- 
nate broad heart-sha) leaves, and small white flowers, 
nearly sessile in a slender naked terminal spike, from 
which the plant has derived its popular name. 

Saururuas, (saw'roo-rüs.) (Bot.) See SAURURACER. 

Nau'ry. (Zodl.) See OLUPEIDA. 

Saussure, Horace BENEDICT DE, (so’soor,) a distin- 

nished Swiss naturalist, B. at Geneva, in 1740; p. 1797. 
ad p. published work is Voyage dans les Alps (4 vols., 
4 o 

Sauterne, (s0-lairn’.) [Fr.] A favorite growth of the 
Bordeaux elass of French white wines. 

Savage Islands, (The,) (sáv'àj.) a cluster lying in 
the 8. Pacific Ocean; 8. Lat. 19° 1%, W. Lon. 169° 37’. 
Savana In Mar, (sah-van'nah lah mahr,) a seaport on 
the 8.W. rte Jamaica; N. Lat. 18° 12’, W. Lon. 78° 

6’. . d 

Savanilla, (sdv-ah-neel/yah,) a seaport of the U. 8. of 
Colombia, 60 m, N.E. of Carthagena. 

Nayannmna, (sa-vdn’nah,) or SAVANNAH. [8p. savana,a 
coverlet.) (Geog.) An open grassy plain, of large ex- 
tent. destitute of trees. See PRAIRIE. 

Savan’nah, a river of the Southern States, has ite 
source in the Alleghany Mts., near the 8.W. frontier of 
N. Carolina, and forms the boundary bet. Georgia and 
8. Carolina, till it enters the Atlantic, 1$ miles &.E. of 
Savannah city, after a 8.8.E. course of 450 miles. It is 
navigable for craft of 150 tons as far as Augusta, 230 m. 
from its embouchure. — In Georgia, a handsome, well 
built city and port of entry, C. of Chatham co., on the 
above river, 80 miles S.W. of Charleston. S. is one 
of the principal cotton-shipping ports in the Union. 
Its harbor is defended by forts Jackson and Pulaski 
and can accommodate at high-water vessels drawing 14 
ft. of water, This city, founded in 1733, repulsed a 
British squadron which attempted its capture in 1776. 
Two years later, however, the enemy occupied it. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, after resisting its reduction by the 
National naval forces, it surrendered to Gen. Sherman, 
in Feb., 1565. 

Snvant, (sdv’dng,) pl. Bavans. [Fr. from seroir, to 
know.] (Lit. A man of eminent literary erudition or 
scientific acquiremente. 

Savary, ANNE JEAN Marie René, Duc pe Roviao, (sah- 
vah-re’,) a French general and diplomatist, B. in the Ar- 
dennes, 1774. After serving under Morean and Desaix, 
he became aid-de-camp to Bonaparte, and general of 
division in 1805. In 1807 he gained a victory over the 
Russians at Ostrolenka ; in the following year was sent 
on & mission to Madrid, and in 1810 s. Fouché in the 
portfolio of police, In 1831 he received the chief com- 
mand in Algeria, and p. two years afterward. 

Save, or Save, (saahv,) a river of the Austrian empire, 
having its source in N. Carniola, and joining the Danube 
at Belgrade, after an E.8.E. course of 590 m. 

‘no,) a fortif. manuf. town of 


Pop. 19,000. 


Nov., 1816. They are now very numerous in the U. 
States, and, in general, remarkably well managed. 

Savoie, in France. See Savoy. 

Savona, (akso sakya manuf. town and seaport of N. 
Italy, p. Genoa, on the Mediterranean, 20 m. 8.W. of 
the cíty of Genoa. Pop. 18,526. 

Savonarola, GiRoLAMO, (sah-vo-mah-ro'lah,) an eminent 
Italian ecclesiastical reformer and orator, B. at Ferrara, 
1452. He entered the Dominican order in 1475, and 
soon made himself a reputation by his eloquent preach- 
ing. In his harangues he denounced the abuses of the 
Church, and the vices and corruptions of the priest 
hood; and, further, urged the political doctrine of re- 
publicaniem, In i491, while prior of Bt. Mark’s at 
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Florence, he carried out greatly needed reforms, and 
after the banishment of the Medici became the leader 
of the Piagnoni or liberal party. Proving contumacious 
to the authority of the Church, he received excommuni- 
cation in 1497, and, after being tortured, was put to a 
violent death in the following year. 

Savory. (BoL.) See SATUREIA. 

Savoy. (sah-voi’,) (anc. Sabandia,) [Fr. Savorr,] a former 
sovereign duchy, and afterwards a division of the king- 
dom of Sardinia; now forming the two French depts. 
of Savoie and HauTE-SAVOIE, b. N. and N.E, by Switzer- 
land, S. E. and 8. by Italy, and W. by the French depts. 
Isère and Ain. United area, 4,270 sq. m. These depts. 
are watered by the Rhóne, Isére, and other rivers; are 
fertile, and are rich in minerals. Cap. of Savoie, Cham- 
bery; of Haute-Savoie, Annecy. Pop, 545,431. — This 
territory, created a duchy by Amadeus VIII. in 1416, 
was ceded to France by the king of Sardinia in 1860, — 
House op Savoy. ( Hisl.) A dynastic race, one of the old- 
est and most illustrious in Europe. Its founder is said 
to have been one Berthold, a German count, who settled 
in the country between Lake Leman and Mont Blanc. 
In 1111 his descendants took tho title of counts ; in 1383 
they added tlie co. of Nice to their possessions; in 1416 
formed a duchy of Savoy, and in 1418 annexed Pied- 
mont to it. In 1713, along with the island of Sicily, 
they assumed the regal title, and after exchanging that 
island for Sardinia, in 1720, the chief of the House 
ranked among European potentates as Ar Sar- 
dinia. At the peace of 1815, Genoa and Liguria were 
added to the possessions of the Sardinian dynasty, the 
direct male line of which expired in the person of 
Charles Felix, in 1831. In 1861, the head of the House 
of Savoy, Victor-Emmanuel IT., became King of Italy. 

Savoyard, (sa-voi-drd’.) [It. Savojardo.] (Geog.) A 
native or inhab. of Savoy. 

Saw, (saw.) [From A. 8. saga.) (Mach.) A well-known 
cutting-matrument formed of sheet-steel and armed 
with a toothed or serrated edge. They are either oblong 
or circular; the former kind being used by hand, the 
latter by machinery. 

Saw-biH. (Zo) A family ( Pronitidz) of insessorial 
birds, with the bill as long as the head, gently decurved 
near the tip, but not hooked, and the cutting edges 
dentated; the tarsi long, feet large, the middle and 
other toes connected for more than half their length. 

Snw-fish. (Zoj.) See SQUALIDÆ. 

Suw.-fly. (Zojl.) A fam. (Tenthredinet;r) of hymenop- 
terous insects, in which the females have an ovipositor 
consisting of double saws lodged under the body, and 
covered by two pieces which serve as a sheath. They 
are sluggish in their habits, and M only in the warmest 
days. Their larve have from 18 to 22 legs, and aro 
found in communities on the leaves of birch and alder, 
holding on by their true legs, while the rest of the body 
is curved curiously upwards; or appearing like slugs 
on the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees, and those 
of the rose; while others feed upon the steins of plants, 
or roll up a leaf, or coustruct cases of particles of leaves 
to hide in. 

Saw-mill. ( Mach.) A mill for sawing lumber, marble, 
&c., by water-, steam-, or other motive power. 

Saxe, HERMANN MAURICE, COUNT DE, (sdks,)an eminent 
marshal of France, was son of Augustus “the Strong,” 
Elector of Saxony and king of Poland, by Aurora, 
Countess von Kónigsmark. — After distinguishing him- 
self in arms against the Swedes and French, he joined 
the military service of the latter in 1720, became Duke 
of Courland in 1726, and was the sometime lover of tho 
Empress Anna of Russia, 1730. He took Prague in 1741, 
received the marshal's staff in 1745, and, while in com- 
mand of the army in Flanders, gained the battles of 
Foutenoy (1745), and Lanfeld (1747). D. 1750. 

Saxe, Joun GoprREY, un American humorous poet, B. in 
Franklin co., Vermont, 1816. His poems are very popu- 
lar, and rank among the most successful productions of 
their kind. 

*axe-Altenburg, (ault'en-boorg,) a small quasi-in- 
dependent dnchy of N. Germany, surrounded by the 
states of Saxony, Prussian Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Saxe-Meiningen; area, 27 Ger. sq. m. This duchy 
was formerly a member of the Germanic Confederation, 
C. Altenburg. Pop, 141,426. — Saxr-Conure-Gorna, 
(-4o’boorg-gol’ah,) (DUCHY OF,) a sovereign state of N. 
Germany, inclosed by Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Bavaria, and Prussia; area, 35°77 Ger. sq. 
m.; ©. Gotha. Pop. 168,551. — SAXE-MEININGEN-HILD- 
BURGHAUSEN, (-min'img-gen-hild-boorg-how'zn,) a duchy 
of N. Germany ; area, 44°97 Ger. 8q. m.; C. Meiningen. 
Pop. 180,3:5.—84 X &- W ELMAR-EISENACH, (-ri^már-i'zn-dk,) 
a grand-duchy of N. Germany, consisting of the former 
n frui states of Weimar and Eisenach; are 
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the title of grand-dukes by the Congress of Vienna m 
1816. — All the above states have been placed, 1866-71, 
under the German Empire. 


Sax-horn, eid cafe [Named after the Inventor, A. 
A. J. Saz.) (Mus) An improved form of the cornet- 
à-piston. See CORNET. 


Snaxifragncere, (sdk-se-fra-ga'se-e.) rom L. sarum, 

& stone, and frango, I break J ( Bot.) Lis Saxifrages, 
an O. of plants, all. Mine de qun comprising herba- 
conns, phus, often growing in patches, with entire or 
divided alternate exstipulnte leaves, natives chiefly o: 
mountainous tracts in the northern hemisphere, anc 
often found up to the limits of perpetual snow, some of 
them forming there a rich and beautiful turf, anu 
ndorning it with their very pleasing flowers. Some of 
the gen. Sazifraga are well known in gardens, and ae 
employed to cover rock-works, &c. 

Saxifragales, (-fra'ga-leez) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Peri Erogens. Seo SAXIFRAGACEA, 

Saxon, (siksün.) [A. S. Scaran.] (Ethnol) An- 
ciently, one of a family of people which inhabited the 
N. parts of Germany, and invaded and subjugated Bri- 
tain in the 5-6th centuries. See ANGLES. — ( Mod. Geng.) 
A native or inhab. of the kingdom of Saxony, or of one 
of tho so-called Saxon duchies, as that of Saxe-Coburg- 


Gotha, 
Saxony, (sdks'o-ne,) a kingdom of Europe, N.E. Ger- 
many, bet. N. Lat. 50° 10'-519 28’, and E. Lon. 119 55'- 


159, b. N. and N.E. by Prussia, 8. by Bohemia and Ba- 
varia, and W. by. we Saxon duchies. Area, 1,718 Ger. 
sq. miles, In shape an irregular triangle, the apex of 
which points to Bavaria, the 8. parts of the State are 
mountainous, with the Erzgebirge for its Bohemian 
frontier. Soil is generally highly fertile, well culti- 
vated, and drained by the rivers Elbe, Pleisse, Saale, &c. 
At least one-fourth of the surface is woodland; and 
two-thirds of the remainder under tillage, yielding the 
cerealia, vegetables, fruits, flax, hemp, hops, &c. Cat- 
tle- and sheep-breeding is an Apes largely engaged 
in. The mineral wealth of & is both rich and abun- 
dant. The chief ores consist of silver, cobalt, tin, bis- 
muth, nickel, iron, lend ; coal is also extensively minced, 
as well as porcelain earth, and great Vanities BT pre- 
cious stones are found. The smelting of metalfis cen- 
tralized in large establishments belonging to the govt. 
As a manuf. country, S. stands foremost among German 
States; fabricating woollen and cotton stuffs, laces, 
embroideries, &c., on the most extended scale, The 
fine porcelain, too, known ns Dresden china, is an im- 
portant article of export. The many fairs of Leipzig 
are the chief commercial medium. The kingdom is di- 
vided into the 4 govts. (or circles) of Dresden, Leipzig, 
Zwickau, and Bautzen. Its chief urban centres are 
Dresden (the C.), Leipzig (renowned for its University, 
and the chief seat of the German book-trade), Chem- 
nitz, Zwickau, and Freiberg. The govt. is a limited 
and hereditary monarchy, under political vassalage to 
Prussia since 1866. The Saxons are, taken as a unit, 
the most superior of German peoples — physically, in- 
tellectually, and industrially. The national debt at the 
end of 1870 stood at 114,951,125 thalers ($83,936,221). 
The army forms the 12th army division of the German 
empire.— For centuries an indep. State under the title 
of an Electorate, S. was formed into a kingdom in 1806 ; 
and, taking part with Austria against Prussia in 1866, 
she shared the consequences of the latter's triumph by 
paying an indemnity of $8,000,000, ceding the strong 
fortress of Künigstein, and enrolling herself a member 
of the N. German Confederation under Prussian leader- 
ship. In the Franco-German war of 1870-1, the Saxon 
troops distinguished themselves under command of the 
Crown Prince. Pop. 2,423,401, 

Saxophone, (siks'o-foón.) [Named after the inventor, 
M. Saz.) (Mus.) A wind-instrument of brass, played 
with a reed mouth-piece like that of a clarionet, and 
adapted for soprano, alto, and bass. 

Scabies, (ska/beez) (L.] (Med.) A disease of the skin, 
accompanied by itching, caused by insects breeding in 
the parts affected. 

Seabiosa, (skdb-e-0/zah,) [From L. scaber, harsh to the 
feel.] ( Bot.) The Scabious, a gen. of herbaceous plants, 
O. Dipsacacer, with slender erect stalks, and terminal 
heads of flowers which are often radiated. One of the 
most familiarly known species is S. atropurpurea, the 
Mournful Widow, « favorite in gardens, where it has 
been so long in cultivation that its native country is 
unknown. 

Senbious, (ska'be-iis.) (Bot) See Scaptosa, 

Sead, (skdd.) (Zoil.) See ScomBERIDA. 

Scagliola, (skdl-yo/lah.) [It.] (Arch.) A compositiog 
which is an excellent imitation of marble. It is com- 
posed of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, calcined and re- 
duced to a fine powder and made into a paste with 
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water, when the color to be coated has been prepared | 


with a surface of lime and hair; the calcined um, 
previously passed through a sieve, is mixed with glue 
and isinglass, and laid on with wooden moulds, the 
proper colors being put in during the operation. When 
set, it is smoothed with a pumice-stone, and at the same 
time washed with a sponge and water; it is then pol- 
ished with tripoli, &c., and finished with pure oil. 

Scala Nova, (skaA'lah no'vah,) a seaport of Turkey in 
Asia, on a gulf of same name (140 m. long by 20 broad), 
40 m. 8. of Smyrna, Top. 20,000. 

Senlds, or SKALDS, (skdldz.) [Norse, Skalda.] (Scand. 
Lit.) The title borne by the anc. Scandinavian poets, or 
those who flourished from the d0th to the 13th cent. 
They were a highly privileged class; acted as court 
minstrels and chroniclers, and frequently were en- 
trusted with missions of state and diplomacy. Their 
poetry was almost exclusively hyperbolical. 

Scale, (skdl.) [From It. scala, a ladder.) Literally, the 
basis of a balance; hence, by an extension of applica- 
tion, the balance itself; as, a pair of scales. — (pl. 
( Astron.) Same as LIBRA, q. v. —(Arith.) The order o 
progression on which any system of notation or nu- 
meration is based ; as, the binary scale, decimal scale. — 
(Math.) In Mensuration, a line or rule of a definite 
length, divided into a given number of equal parts; for 
the purpose of measuring other linear magnitudes. 
Also, a mathematical instrument, consisting of a series 
of lines and figures engraved on a plane rule, whereby 
certain arithmetical results or proportional quantities 
are obtained by inspection; as, Gunter's scale, the diago- 
nal scale, &c. The S. of thermometers are graduated 
from some arbitrary point in degrees, which are also 
arbitrary. —(Mws.) A series of sound, rising in acute- 
ness of pitch, or falling in gravity of tone, through de- 
grees into which all the harmonic intervals are con- 
veniently divided. The S. may be simple, as comprising 
only the notes of one octave ; or compound, as embracing 
a series of, octaves. —(Zoól.) Small, thin, imbricated 
plates or laminæ, which grow out and defend the skin 
of fishes. They belong to the system of the rele mu- 
cosum. The so-called S. of serpents and other reptilia 
are modifications of the epidermis, and are often termed 
scutes. — ( Bot.) A small layer-like appendage, not unlike 
a rudimentary leaf; as, the scale of a pine-cone. 

Seale’-board, (-bord.) (Typog.) Among printers, a 
thin strip of wood employed in registering types, ex- 
tending a page to its proper length, and making its 
margin even with the rest, &c. 

Sealene, (ska-lén’.) (From Gr. skalenos.] (Geom.) A 
scalene triangle is one whose sides and angles are unequal ; 
a scalene cone, one the axis of which inclines to the base. 

Scaliger, Junius Csr, (skdl'e-jür,) an Italian critic 
and scholiast, B. at Padua, 1484, settled at Ageu, France, 
where he successfully practised medicine, and p. in 
1558. His principal works are De Causis Lingus Latin 
(1540); and De Arte Poetica, — His son, JOSEPH JUSTUS, 
B. 1540, became the greatest philologer of his time, and 
excelled in almost every branch of profound scholarship. 
He D., prof. of the belles-lettres in the University of 
Leyden, 1609, where he counted Grotius (q. v.) among 

his pupils. His works are numerous. 

Scallop-shell, (skól'lip.) [Fr. escallop.] (Zoól.) A 
species of PECTEN, q. wi fer.) The S. S. (Fig. 312) 
has been considered the badge of a pilgrim, and a sym- 
bol of the apostle St. James the Greater, who is usually 
represented in the garb of a pilgrim. 

Scalp, (skdip.) [Du. schulp, a shell.) (Anat.) The skin 
of the pericranium. 

Senlpel, (skilpzL) [L. scalpellum.] (Surg.) A knife 
used in anatomical dissections and surgical operations. 

Scamander, (skah-mdn'dür.) (Anc. Geog.) One of 
the rivers of Aog: 

Scammony, (skdm’mo-ne.) (Chem.) A gum-resin ob- 
tained from the root of Convolvulus scammonia. It is 
of a blackish-gray color, a strong nauseous smell, and 
a bitter and very acrid taste. Itis a strong and effica- 
cious purgative. The best S. comes from Aleppo, in 
light spongy masses, easily friable. 

Seanderbeg, (skin'dür-bég,) [from Gr. Iskander, 
Alexander, and beg, chief,] (GEORGE CASTRIOTO,) à famous 
soldier, B. in Albania, 1404, of which country his father 
was & prince. He expelled the Turks from Albania, 
renounced Islamism, and carried on a successful war 
Mene the Turks during a quarter of a century. D. 

67. 

Scandinavia, (sIn-de-na've-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A 
general term which embraced all the countries lying to 
the N. of Germany, comprising Deamark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and the islands of the Baltic. 

Scanning, (skdn'ning.) [From L. scando, litereily, I 
clamber.] (L4.) The measuring a verse by counting 
and examining the feet, to see if the quantitios are duly 
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pteserted; or, according to modern practiee, to recite 
or measure verse by distinguishing the feet in pronun- 
ciation. It is chiefly used with regard to Greek or 
Latin poetry ; thus a pentameter is scanned by reducing 
it into five feet, and the like. 

Scansores, (skdn'so-reez,) or CLIMBERS. [From L. scan- 
dere, to climb.) (Zoól.) An O. of birds, including those 
which have the toes arranged in rs, two before and 
two behind — a conformation of foot which is well 
adapted for the act of climbing. 

Scape, (skip. |From L. skapos, a stem.) (Bot) A 
flower-stalk bearing the fructification without leaves; 
as in the Hyacinth. — (Arch.) The shaft of a column 
or pillar; also, the ppophyee of the same. 

Senpe-wheel. (Horol.) The wheel in the escape- 
ment of a watch or elock, which drives the balance or 
pendulum. 

Scapula, (skdp'u-lah.) [Lat.] (Anat) The shoulder- 
blade; a bone which is fixed to the upper, posterior, 
and lateral part of the thorax, extending from the first 
to about the seventh rib. The uses of the S. are to sus- 
tain the arms, and join them to the body ; to serve for 
the insertion of several muscles; and to add somewhat 
to the defence of the parts contained within the thorax. 
It is of various shapes in different animals, and in 
most fishes is articulated to the back of the skull. 

Scapular, Se) (Zovl.) See FEATHERS. 

Scapulary, (skdp'u-la-re.) [Same deriv.] (Eccl) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a portion of the monastic 
habit worn by members of certain religious orders. It 
consists of two narrow slips of woollen stuff worn over 
the gown, covering the back and breast, and extending 
to the feet. 

Sear, (skdr. [From A.8. seran.] (Surg. Same as 
CICATRICE, 4 v. 

Sicarabeidse, (skár-a-bee-de.) (Zovl.) A fam. of cole- 
opterous insects which 
has been much divided, 
thus appearing in some 
works as many distinct 
families. It embraces 
beetles which, though dif- 
fering in many respects, 
agree in having the an- 
tenne ending in a knob 
composed of three or 
more leaf-like pieces; a 
projecting plate or cly- 
peus, which extends for- 
wards over the face like 
a visor; a short, broad, 
thick, and convex form; 
legs fitted for digging, be- 
ing toothed on their outer 
edges; and feet five-joint- Fig. 579. — GOLDSMITH BEETLE. 
ed. The pp. members of 
this fam, are the Dung-beetles (gen. Copris); the Earth- 
borers (gen. Geotrupes); the Rose-chafers (gen. Macro- 
dactylus); the May-beetles or Cockchafers (gen. Lachno- 
sterna); the Goldsmith Beetle, Cotalpa lanigera (Fig. 579) ; 
and the Scarabirus or Ateuchus sacer,a beetle held sacred 
by the Egyptians, as the emblem of their deity, Phtha, 
or Vulcan, the of eternal fire. 

Scarabeeus, (skdr-a-be'iis.) (Zoól.) See SCARABEIDAE 

Scaramouch, (skir'ah-mooch.) [From It. scaramuc- 
e (Dram.) The title given to a character in the old 
Italian comedy, corresponding with the pantaloon of 
the modern pantomime. 

Scarborough, (skir'bro,) a seaport and fashionable 
bathing-resort of England, co. York, on the German 
Ocean, 35 m. N.E. of York. . 24,244. 

Scarification, (-fe-ka'shiin.) [From L. scarificatio, a 
scratchin 1 (Surg.) The act or process of making sev- 
eral small incisions or punctures in the skin, with a 
lancet or other cutting-instrument. It is usually prac- 
tised by means of a ificator, an instrument formed 
of a combination of 100r 1% lancets, which are impelled 
all together by pulling a kind of trigger in the handle. 

Scarifier, (skdr'e-fi-ŭr.) [Same deriv.] (Agric.) An im- 
plement used in farm-husbandry, for stirring up the 
upper surface of arable land. 

Scarlatina, (skdr-lah-te'nah.) ( Med.) The scar'et fever. 
It isa highly contagious disease, and assumes two forme. 
The one comes on with languor, chills, and the usual 
symptoms of fever. On the third or fourth day there 
appears a scarlet efflorescence on the skin, which ends, 
in three or four days, by the skin peeling off in brawny 
scales; the febrile symptoms, and sore throat, if there 
had been any, disappear; and the patient gradually re- 
covers — dropsical swelling, which lasts but a short 
time, sometimes following the disease. In other forms, 
the febrile symptoms are more serious ; there is bilions 
vomiting; great soreness and ulceration of the throat; 
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and the eruption, instead of mitigating the symptoms, 
is accompanied by their dangerous . The body 
becomes swollen, the nose and eyes inflamed, the 
breath fetid, and the inflammation of the throat ter- 
minates in grayish sloughs. Jf the patient recover, 
dropsical swellings and glandular tumors follow, au 

leave his state very precarious. This disease occasion- 
ally assumes a highly malignant form. Scarlet fever is 
kuown from measles, by the greater extent, and want 
of elevation, of the eruption; and by its not assuming 
the form of semi-lunar patches, Besides, there is no 
congh, nor the running from the eyes and nose, with 
which measles begin. 

Scnrlet, (skit) [From It. scarlatto.) A ht-red 
color, lighter than crimson, having various of 
orange, and very brilliant. 

Scarlet Fever. (Med.) See SCARLATINA, 

Scarlet Smalke. (Zojl.) Bee COLUBRIDA. 

Searole. (Hort) See ÇIOHORLUM. 

Scarron, PauL, (skah-rdn’,) a French poet and humor- 
įst, B. in Paris, 1610, is principally remembered for his 
' iavjug been the first husband of Madame de Maintenon, 
4.v. D. 1660. 

Seene. (seen.) |Fr. from Gr. akénz.] (Dram.) In the 
drama, this word has four significations: its first, or 
primitive, denotes a theatre, in accordance with its 
meaning (a tent, or booth); its second, the decoration 
of a theatre, as the painting exhibited between the acts ; 
its third, a S. representing the place in which an action 
as performed, as à room or a garden; and its fourth, 
that portion of a drama which belongs to the same per- 
son or persons, in one place. 

Scenography, (se-ndy'rah-fe.) [From Gr, sk a 
scene, and graphein, to write,] (Persp.) The delineation 
of a body on a perspective plane, 80 as to represent it 
in all its apparent proportions; —it is thus opposed to 
ichnography and orthography. 

Scepticism, (skcp'te-sizm.) [From Gr. skeptomai, I in- 
quire into.) (7Aeol.) The doctrine of a sect of philoso- 
phers who maintained that no certain inferences can be 
drawn from the senses, and therefore doubted of every- 
thing. See PYRAHONISM. 

Sceptre, (sép'tir.) (From Gr. skeptrom, a staff.] A 
short staff, baton, or mace, borne by monarchs on state 
or solemn occasions, as an emblem of sovereign pewer 
or royal authority. It forms part of the regalia, q. v. 

Schaffhausen, (shdf-how'zn,) a N. canton of Swit- 
zerland, b. N. by Baden, and divided by the Rhine on 
the 8. from the cants. of Thurgau and Zurich. Area, 
116 sq. m. "op. 37,721. — SOiAPFHAUSRN, ©. of above 
cant., is a town of high antiquity, 25 m. N.W. of Con- 
stance, and is remarkable for a curions wooden bridge 
which here spans the Rhine. Three miles distant aro 
the Fulls of S., 100 feet high, and one of the finest cas- 
cades in Europe. Pop. 10,303. 

Schamyl,or Shamyl, (shim‘ij,) a celebrated Circas- 
sian chief, B. at Himri, 1797, carly became addicted to 
military enterprises, and so imbued his mind with the 
doctrines of Sufism, as, in course of time, to come to 
be looked upon as asort of prophet by his followers. 
In 1834, he was elected Imaum, or ruler of Circassia, 
and for a period of 30 years maintained a constant and 
harassing warfare against the Russian power, which 
sought the subjugation of his country. In 1859, how- 
ever, he was compelled to surrender, and has since re- 
sided in Russia, at Kalouga, with all the state of a 
prince; he, with his sons, having taken the oath of 
fealty to the Emperor iu 1866. 

Schaumburg - Lippe, (showm'boorg-lip,)) a small 
German principality, under Prussian control, surronnd- 
ed by Hesse-Homburg apd the Prussian dom. ; bet. N. 
Lat. 52° 10-52? 30', E. Lon. 99. Area, 8°05 Ger. sq, m. 
C. Bückeburg. . 91,186. 

Schedule, (shéd'yool.) [From L. schedula, a strip of 
ma ret A list of things, or inventory of goods, &c. 
—(Law.) A debtor's detailed account or list of his lia- 
bilities ; as, to file a schedule. — Also, a scroll of paper 
or parchinent appended to any deed, or other legal in- 
strument, 

Scheele, Cart WILHELM, (sheel ; Swed. pron. shi’la,) an 
eminent Swedish chemist, n. at Stralsund, 1742; p. 1786. 
He ascertained the composition of ammonia and hydro- 
cyanic acid, and discovered tartaric and flnoric acids, 
chlorine, and barytes. He also claimed to have been 
the discoverer of oxygen, unaware that Dr Priestley 
had been beforehand with him with respect to it. 

Scheele's Green. (Paint) See ARSENIO. 

Scheffer, Ary, (swf'für) a distinguished French 
painter, B. at Dort, 1795, after studying nnder Guérin, 
at Paris, rove to the highest eminence as a portrait, 
history, and genre painter. Mis works belong to the 
sentimental class, and are considered by some critics as 
wanting in color and power, Among his masterpieces 
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Schelestadt, (shélz'stát,) a fortif.town of Prussia, 
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may be cited Francesca di Rimini, Byron's Gi ^ 
Mignon, and a series illustrative of Goethe's “Faust. 
D. at Paris, 1 

p- 
Alsace-Lorraine, on the Ill, 26 m. 8.8.W. of Strasburg. 
S. pestes considerable manufs., consisting of woollen 
= a Coton stuffs, iron and brass wares, paper, &c. Pop. 


» FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH von, (sh¢l’- 

ling,) a German philosopher, B. in Wurtemberg, 1775, 
became in 1803 prof. of e par Pg Würzburg ; in 
1826 et Munich, and at Berlin ip 1841, in succession to 
Hegel. D. 1854, S. ranks as one of the four German 
me! ysical plilopheks-— tha others being Kant, 
Hegel, and Fichte. system, in course of time, aban 
ned the idealistic pantheism of its earlier port. 
&nd came to approximate more to a kind of philosopbi- 
cal Christianity. Among his many works may bo 
uoted : Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature ; On the Soul of 
the World; A System of DEM onint Idealism; Phi- 
of Religion ; and On the Relation of Art to Na- 

ture. 


Schemmnitz, (shém'nits,) a mining-town of Hungary, 
C. Honth, on an affluent of the Gran, 46 m. N.E. of Gran 
city. Pop. 16,000. The mines of Schemnitz extend under 
the city, and produce gold, silver, copper, lead, &c. 

Schenectady, (skén-ek'ta-de,) in New York, an E. co., 
embracing a great portion of the Mohawk Valley. 
Area, 190 sq. m. Pop. 21,948. — A well-built and pros- 
perous city, C. of above co., on the Mohawk, 16 m. N.W. 
of Albany. It possesses important manufs., and was 
settled by the Dutch in 166]. S 

Scherif, (shür'zf,) SHERIF, or XERIF. [Ar.,a pmonce, lord, 
or master.] A title awarded in Oriental countries, by 
prescriptive custom, to the descendants of Mohammed, 
the Prophet, through his daughter Fatima, and her hus- 
band Ali. They are also styled Emir and Seid, and are 
privile, to wear turbans of green, the sacred color 
of the Mobammedans. 

Scherzanda, (s-ürt-zan'do.) Ve 
direct a passage to be performed in a 
manner. 

Scherzo, (skiirt’so.) (Mus.) A piece of music written 
in an airy or sportive style. 

Schiedam, (sike'ddm,) a town of the Netherlands, p- 
8. Holland, on a tributary of the Meuse, 3 m. W. of Rot- 
terdam. It is celebrated for the superior quality of 
Hollands gin it manufactures. Pop. 16,000. 

Schiller, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON, (skil'lár,) 
one of the greatest of German national poets, was B. a* 
Marbach, 1759. After completing his studies, he early 
ndopted the pana quolemcon, and while serving aa 
an army-surgeon, pr uced in 1777 his tragedy of The 
Robbers, a work which established bis reputation as a 
dramatist. After quitting the army, he, in 1783, as- 
sumed literature for a means of liveli hood, and became 
writer to the theatre at Mannheim, in which capacity 
he produced his tragedy of Fiesco. Two years after- 
ward, he took up his residence at Leipzig, and wrote 
his Ode to Joy. In 1789, upon the yecommendation of 
his friend Göthe, S. entered upon the professorship of 
history at Jena AM; and, two years later, pub- 
lished his History of the Thirty Years’ War ; and, in 1789, 
his masterpiece, the tragedy of Wallenstein. In 1799 he 
took up his abode in Weimar, where he composed his 
dramas of Mgry Stuart, The Maid of Orleans, and The Bride 
of Messina, as well as his exquisite poem The Song of 
the Bell. Finally, in 1804, appeared one of the most 
popular of his dramas, William Tell. D. 1805. The bal- 
Inds of S. are the finest things of the kind in the Ger- 
man language. 

Behilter pr) (-spahr,) (Min.) See DIALLAGE. 

Schinus, (sci'nüs.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Ana- 
cardiacesm, reir ue. of trees or shrubs, natives of tropi- 
cal America, kc. with unequally pinnate leaves, and 
small white flowers, in terminal or axillary panicles. 
The leaves of some of the species are so filled with a 
resinous fluid, that the least degree of unusual repletion 
of the tissue causes it to be discharged: thus some of 
them fill the air with fragrance after rain. 

Schism, (sizm.) (From Gr. schisma; from schizo, to 
cleave.] ( . A division or separation in a church 
or society of Christians; or breach of unity among 
people of the same religious pend Hence, one 
who separates from an established church or religious 
faith is termed a schismatic. 

Schist, (shist.) (From Gr, schistos, cloven.] Neen A 
term applied somewhat loosely to indurated clays, as 
bituminous schist and mica schist. It is more correctly 
confined to the metamorphic strata, which consist of 
plates of different minerals, as mica schist, made up of 
layers of quarts separated by laminae of mica ; chlorite 
achist, @ green rock in which the layers of chlorite are 


Mus.) A term to 
risk or sprightly 
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separated by plates of granite or felspar; and horn- 
blende schist, a black rock composed of layers of horn- 
bleude and felspar, with a little quartz. 

Sehlegel, Avaust WILHELM von, (shla’gel,) an eminent 
German poet, critic, and philologer, B. at Hanover, 1766, 
became ir 1797 professor of Greek and Latin literature 
at Jena University, and in the following year, in con- 
junction with his brother, comme editing the 

* Atheneum,” a critical review in which be propagated 
the principles of the romantic school on the model of 
Shakspeare’s plays. D. at Bonn, 1845. Among bis most 
important labors were the best German translation of 
Shakspeare extant (11 vols., 1798-1820); Lectures on Lit- 
erature and Art; and Literary and Historic Essays (in 
French: 1842). — KARL WILHELM FRIEDRIOH von M. B. 
1772, was brother to the preceding, and p. in 1829. He 
was author of a History of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture (1815); Lectures on the Philosophy of Life (1828); 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History; and Letters on 
Christian Art (1829). 

Schleiermacher, FRIEDRICH ERNST DANIEL, (slt ùr- 
mahk-ür,) un eminent German critic and theologian, B. 
at Breslau, 1768; p. 1834, 

Schleswig, Sursvia, or SLESWICK, (shls^vig,) a former 
ducal p. of Denmark, separated from Jutland on the N. 
by the Konge Aa and Kolding Fiord, and now forming 
part of the Prussian p. Schleswig- Holstein, both these 
provs. having been ceded to Prussia in 1807, United 
area, 6.818 sq. m. United Pop. 981,718. — SCHLESWIG, a 
seaport, C. of above united p., and former scat of govt. 
of the duchy of Schleswig, on the Sley, an inlet of the 
Baltic, 70 m. N.N.W. of rui x Pop, 13,000. 

Schley, (41) in Gorgis, a WSW. co; C. Ellaville. 
Pop. 5,129. 


Sehlosser, FRIEDRICH CrnISTOPH, (shlds’stir,) a German 
historian, B. at Jever, 1776; D. 1861. His chief writ- 
ings are: History of the Iconoclast erors of the Eust 
Roman Empire, and a History of the Eig Century 
€: Nineteenth till the Fall of the French Empire (8 vols., 

46). 

Schnapps, (vmdpz) [Du. and Ger.] (Com. The 
native name of Holland gin, or Schiedam. 

Schoeffer, PETER, (shof für,) one of the improvers of 
the typographic art, was a native of IIesse-Darmstadt, 
and p. in 1502. He invented punches in types, and be- 
came the partner of his father-in-law, Faust, q. v. 

Schofield, JonN MCALLISTER, re aaa an American 
general, B. in New York State, 1831, graduated at West 
Point in 1853. In Nov., 1861, he became a brig.-general 
of volunteers, and in the year folowing was assigned 
the command of the dist. of Missouri. In 1863, he re- 
ceived the rank of maj.-general, and in Feb., 1864, took 
command of the Army of the Ohio, in which capacity 
he contributed much towards the success of Gen. Sher- 
man's campaign in Georgia. He afterwards defeated 
the Confederate Gen. Hood, at Franklin, Nov. 30, 1864. 
In 1865 he was given the command of the military dept. 
of S. Carolina, captured Fort Anderson, and occupied 
Wilmington. From May, 1808, till Mar., 1869, he filled 
the office of secretary of war, and has since been pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general in the U. 8. army. 

Schoharie. (sko-ah’re,) in New York, an E. co.; area, 
650 sq. m.; C. Schoharie. Prp. 33,239. 

Scholastics, (sko-làstikz.) [From Gr. scholastikos ; 
scholé, leisure.] (Philos.) A class of philosophers or 
schoolmen, who arose in the Middle Ages, and taught a 
peculiar kind of philosophy ; which consisted in apply- 
ing the ancient dialects to theology, and intimately 
uniting both. On account of the excessive subtility 
which prevailed in the scholastic philosophy, the ex- 
pression S, has been used for the extreme of subtility. 
After the Reformation and the revival of letters, the 
system gradually declined, till it gave place to the en- 
lightened philosophy of Lord Bacon and the great men 
who have followed in his track and carried out his 
principles. 

Schönbeck, (eroon baka) a manuf, town of Prussian 
PASOS on the Elbe, 9 miles S.E. of Magdeburg. Pop. 

0.000. 

School, (skool.) [From A.S. scole.) Any place of edu- 
cation, whether a college, an academy, a primary 
school, or a school for learning any single art or ac- 
complishment. The changes which have taken place 
in seience, and in the whole condition of modern na- 
tions, who are no longer dependent, like those of the 
Middle Ages, for their means of intellectual culture, on 
the remains of ancient civilization, necessarily make 
the character of school instruction very different from 
wha’ it was formerly, when the whole intellectual 
Weaith was contained in two languages; and though 
those noble idioms will always retain a high place in a 
complete system of education, yet their importance is 
Q@emparatively less; while that of natural sciences, his- 
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tory, geography, politios, &c., has very mueh increased. 
All this has had a great influence upon schools, and will 
bave a still greater. The importance of education, 
moreover, is now set in strong relief by the general con- 
viction, entertained in free countries, that a wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge is the only true security for well- 
regulated liberty, which must rest on a just sense of 
what is due from man to man. There are few countries, 
if any, where more intelligent attention is given to the 
education of the people, and where the public schools 
are more liberally provided for, than in the United 


States. 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, (skool’kraft,) an American 
ethnologist, B. near Albany, 1793. After considerable 
service as a geologist on govt. duty, he was appointed, 
in 1822, Agent for Indian Affairs, and in 1832 discovered 
the source of the ‘Mississippi. He lived much among 
the Indians of the N.W., and married the granddaugh- 
ter of a chief. D. 1861. He was author of many valuable 
works concerning the history and antiquities of the N. 
American aborigines; among them being Noles on the 
Iroquois, or Cmtributions to American History, Antiqui- 
ties, and General Ethnology (1848); Personal Memoirs o; 
a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on 
American Frontiers (1853), &c. 

Schoolcraft, in Michigan, a N. co, washed by Lake 
Superior; dr eed sq. m. ; C. Schoolcraft. 

Schooner, (skoon'ür.) (Naut.) A small sharp-built 


vessel, with two masts; of considerable length and 
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rake; with small top-masts, and fore-and-aft sails. It 

carries a square topsail and topgellant sail. 
Bchopenhauyer, ARTHUR, (sho'pen-how'ür,) a German 

phi pur of the Pessimist school, B. at Dantzig, 1788. 


Schottische. (shót'teesh.) ined (Dancing.) A kind of 
quick round dance, combining the movements of the 
polka and the mazurka; also, a brisk air played to such 
dance, in suitable time. 

Schubert, FRANZ, (shoo'bürt,) a distinguished German 
musical composer, B. at Vienna, 1797 ; D. 1828. His son 
and ballads rank among the most exquisite of their 
kind; among them the Lieder, and Wanderer, are al- 
most universally known and appreciated. 

Schumnla, (shoom'lah,) a fortif. manuf. town of Turkey 
in Europe, in Bulgaria, 60 m. S. of Silistria. Pop. 25,000, 

Behuy ler, (tir) in Illinois, a W. central co.; area, 
420 sq. m.; C. Rushville. Pop. 17,419. — In Missouri, & 
N.N.E. co., adjoining Iowa; area, 324 sq. m. ; C. Lancas- 


ter. 

Schuylkill, (skool’kil,) in Pennsylvania, a river hav- 
ing its source near Pottsville, in the E. of the State, and 
embouching into the Delaware, 5 m. S. of Philadelphia, 
after a S.E. course of 120 m., during which it is naviga- 
ble for small craft as far up as Philadelphia. — An E. 
co., drained by the above river; area, 750 sq. m. It is 
extraordinarily rich in anthracite coal and iron. C. 
Pottsville. 

Schuylkill Haven, a borough of Pennsylvania, 
Schuylkill co., 4 m. 8. of Pottsville. It is the chief place 
whence the mining products of the surrounding region 
are shipped. b 

Schwabach, (shwaw'bik,) a manuf. town of Bavaria, 
circ. Middle Franconia, 9 m. S.S. W. of Nuremberg. Pop. 


10,000. 
Sebwanthaler, Lupwie MICHAEL (shwaln'tahelür ,) am 
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eminent German sculptor, B. at Munich, 1802; D. 1848. 
His masterpiece is the colossal bronze statue ef Bavaria, 
in the Iall of Fame at Munich. 

Sehwartz, BERTHOLD, (shvorts.) & Franciscan monk, n. 
at Freiburg, Germany, is credited with the invention 
of gunpowder, abt. 1330. 

Schwartz, Marie Soprurg Brratn, a popular and pro- 
lific Swedish novelist, n. at Boraes, 1819. Among her 
best works are: Gold and Name; Birth and Education ; 
and Guilt and Innocence. 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, (shvdrts’boorg-roo’- 
dél-stdt,) a principality of N. Germany, surrounded by 
the Saxon Duchies, bet. N. Lat. 50-519, E. Lon. 11°; 
area, 17°58 Ger. sq. m. ; C. Rudolstadt. Pop. 75,116. — 
S.-SONDERSHAUSEN, (són'dürz-how'zn,) also a N. German 
principality, nearly inclosed by the Prussian dom.; 
area, 15°03 Ger. 8q. m. It lies bet. 519 12-51? 26’ N. Lat., 
11? E. Lon. C. Sondershausen, Pop. 69,533.! 

Schwarzenberg, Kart PHILIPP, PRINCE von, 
(shvért’sen-bérg,) an Austrian field-marsbal, B. at 
Vienna, 1771, negotiated the marriage of Napoléon I. ; 
and, as generalissimo of the Allies, 1813, defeated the 
French at Leipzig. D. 1820. 

Sehweidnitz, (shvid'nits,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Silesia, on the Weistritz, 42 m. 8.E. of Lieg- 
nitz. . 15,000, 

Schwerin, (schre-rén’,) a manuf. city of N. Germany, 
C. of the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on a 
lake of same name, 25 m. 8.E. of Lübeck. Pop. 25,053. 

Schwiebus, (shrve-a'boos,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. 
Brandenburg, 41 m. S.E. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Pop. 
12.000. 
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Schwyz, (shwitz,) or Scuwitz, a canton of Switzer- 
land, b. N. and N.E. by those of 8t. Gall and Zurich, and 
8. by Uri and Unterwalden. Area, 339 sq. m. Surface 
rir eee Many cattle are reared. C. Schwyz. Pop. 
41,105. 

Sefnccn, (shák'kah) a seaport of Sicily, p. Girgenti, 30 
m. N.W. of the town of Girgenti. Pop. 14,614. 

Sciatic, (ski-ili.) [From Gr. tschian, the hip-joint.] 
(Anat) Designating that which pertains to, or is influ- 
enced by, the hip; as, the S. artery, a branch of the inte- 
rior trunk of the internal iliac. The S. nerve is a 
branch of a nerve of the lower extremity, formed by tlie 
jnnction of the lumbar and sacral nerves. 

Sciatica, (si-ütc-kih.) (Same deriv.] (Med.) A pain- 
ful and very obstinate neuralgia of the sciatic nerve. 
It is characterized by irregular pains about the hip, 
especialiy between the great trochanter of the thigh- 
‘bone and the bony process on which the body rests 
when sitting, spreading into neighboring parts, and 
running down the back of the thigh to the leg and 
foot; or the paina may occupy only isolated parts, as 
the knee-joint, the calf of the leg, or the sole of the 
foot. The treatment is the same as that of neuralgia 
generally, except when the disease is merely a compli- 
cation of gout, in which case the primary disease must 
bo attacked as well as the sciatica. 

Science, (si’éns.) [From Lat. scientia ; scio, I know.) 
The regular development of any branch of knowledge. 
The difference between S. and art is, that the first is 
speculative, and the second practical. S. deals with 
principles, art with their application. Facts do not 
constitute S, though they are its foundation ; and ma- 
terial S. consists in the systematizing of facts under 
general laws. 

Scienidze, (si-ón'e-de.) (ZoUl.) A fam. of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, closely related to the Percide, Among 
the species, which are very numerous and mainly in- 
habit the tropical seas, are the Squeteague or Weak-fish 
of the Atlantic, Otolithus regalis, 12 to 24 inches long; 
the King-fish of the Atlantic coast of the U. States, 
Umbrina nebulosa, 12 to 18 inches long; and the Lake 
Sheepshead of the Northern aud Western lakes, Am- 
blodon grunniens, 12 to 36 inches long. 

Scilla, (sil/lah.) (Bot) The Squills, a gen. of bulbous 
plants, Ô. Liliacem, distinguished from Allium by having 
the flowers inserted one above the other on the scape. 
Of the cultivated species, S. pracoz, S. sibirica, and S. 
bifolia, are the most prized,as they put forth their bril- 
liant blue flowers at the very beginning of spring. 

Scilly Islands, The.) (sil'lz) a group of 150 islands 
and rocks, lying at the W. extremity of the English 
Channel, 30 m. 8.W. of the Land's End, co. Cornwall, 
Eng. The principal are St. Mary's and Tresco. C. 
Heughtown, on St. Mary's. Pop. 2,090. 

Scimitar, (sim’e-tdr.) (Mil) A short kind of sabre 
with a convex edge, and blade broadening towards the 
point; used by the Turks and other Eastern peoples. 

Scincoidze, (sin-koe-de.) &Zoöl.) The Skink or Scink 
fam., comprising Saurians in which there appears to be 
a gradual transition from the form of the Lizards to 
that of the Serpents (Fig. 581), They are all natives 
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of warm climates; and one species, common in Arabia, 
N. Africa, &c., was long held in repute on account of its 
supposed medicinal virtues. They are recognized by 
the shortness of their feet, the non-extensibility of the 
tongue, and the tile-like scales which cover the whole 
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Fig. 581. — BKINK, (Scincus officinalis.) 
body and tail, presenting almost the appearance of & 
coat of mail. 

Scinde, (sind,) SINDE, or SINDH, a la 
Hindostan, belonging to England, b. 
E. by Rajpootana, 8. by the Gulf of Cutch and Arabian 
Sea, and W. by Beloochistan. Estim. 60,000 sq. 
m. It is intersected from N. to 8. by the lower waters 
of the Indus, and the greater part of the seaboard is 
occupied by the dekta of that river. Surface generall 
level and well wooded; soil of a medium fertility. d 
Hyderabad. S. until 1844, when it was conquered by 
the British under Sir Charles Napier, was governed by 
Ameers, or princes owning a nominal vassalage to Cabul. 
Pop. 1,795,594, 

Scintillation, (sin-til-la'shün.) [From L. scintilla, 
nspark.] (As&.) The act of emitting sparks or spark- 
ling, applied to the twinkling appearance of the fixed 
stars, probably due to the evolution in different degrees 
of swiftness of the various colored rays they emit. 

Scio, (si'o or she'o,) or Cuio.. [Anc. Chios.) An island 
of the Greek Archipelago, iu the JEgean Sea, 5 m. W. 
of Cape Blanco, on the coast of Asia Minor. It belongs 
to Turkey, aud lies bet. N. Lat. 38? 22' 30”, E. Lon. 209 
9. Length, 32 m.; 18 m. in breadth. S. was anciently 
famous for its wine. C. Scio. Pap. 60,000, 

Sciolti, (se-dl’te.)  [Tt.] (Mus) In notation, a term 
signifying that the notes are not bracketed together ; 
thus differing from legati. 

Scion, (si’tin.) [From L. scindo, I cut in two.) (Hort.) 
A slip, graft, or young root of a plant or tree. 

Sciopties, (si-op'tiks.) [From Gr. ski, a shadow, and 
opsomai, I shall see.] (Optics. That branch of the 
science which relates to the exhibition of images of 
external objects received through a double convex 
glass in a darkened room. A scioptic glass is a sphere 
or globe of wood into which is inserted a lens, 80 con- 
structed that it may be made to revolve in any direc- 
tion, while making experiments with the camera ob- 
5CUFR. 

Scioto, (si-o'to,) in Ohio, a B. co., drained by a river of 
same name; area, 630 squore miles; Capital Ports 
mouth. 

Scipio, PusLIvs CORNELIUS AFRICANUS, (sip'e-0,) the 
great conqueror of Hannibal, and one of the most illus- 
trious of Roman statesmen and commanders. After a 
distinguished course of subaltern services, he was sent 
into Spain in 210 B.C., which in three campaigns he 
completely freed from the Carthaginian forces. But it 
was his plan of invading Africa, which compelled the 
recall of Hannibal from Italy, that decided the issue of 
the 2d Puuic War. At the battle of Zama, in 202 B. C., 
he totally routed the great conqueror. In after-years, 
when he stood before the Roman people accused of re- 
ceiving bribes from Antiochus of Syria, instead of plead- 
ing, he told them that on that day he had defeated Han- 
nibal, and called on them to follow him to the Cap- 
itol to thank the gods for that victory.—.S. ( ÆMILIA NUS 
AFRICANUS), the adopted son of the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, and a worthy successor to his great name, who, 
after a brilliant career in inferior commands, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the war in Africa, and in 146 B. c. 
took Carthage itself, thus triumphantly concluding 
the 3d Punic War. and putting an end to the most dan- 
gerous rival of Rome for ever. In 133 B. C., he added 
to his laurels the capture of Numantia in Spain; and 
in the year after he was murdered during one of the 
fierce | Be aie contests at Rome. — This was one of the 
most distinguished surnames in Rome; and the lives 
of the various Scipios would contain the whole history 
of the best part of the republiean period of the city. 

Scirrhus, (sirrüs) [L. from Gr. skirros, hard.] 


region of N.W. 
. by the Punjab, 
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(Med.) An indurated tumor, indicating the primary 


Jtage of cancer. 
`- Seissor-bill, (sizzur-,) or SKIMMER. (Zodl.) See LA- 
RID. 

Sciuridere, (si-u/re-de.) [From Gr. skia, a shade, and 
oura, a teil.] (Zodl.) A fam. of rodent animals, com- 
prising the Squirrels and their allies, which have the 
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tibia and fibula distinct, and the molars rw] ora 
The gen. Sciurus, the true Squirrels, is characterized by 
the lower incisors being compressed, and the tail long 
and bushy. From this latter member being turned 
over its back when the animal is in a state of rest, the 
gen. has derived its scientific name. They are active 
animals, ascending the trees with facility. Their beauty 
and extreme neatness, combined with their light and 
graceful motions, have made them general favorites. 
The Gray and the Black Squirrel of the U. States east 
of the Mississippi is 9 to 11 inches long to the tail, 
which is abt. one inch longer than the head and body. 
The genus Tamias, the Striped Squirrels, characterized 
by ample cheek-pouches, tai] not bushy, and three to 
five dark dorsal stripes, is, among other species, repre- 
sented in N. America by the Chipping or Chipmunk, 7. 
striatus, of Canada to Virginia, which is 5 to 6 inches to 
the tail. 

Sclavonia, (slah-vo'nz-ah,) or Slavonia, a ter. of the 
Austrian empire, separated from Hungary on the N. by 
the Drave and Danube, and from the Turkish provs. on 
theS. by the Save. It is intersected through its centre by 
a mountain-range. Area, 3,643 sq. m. €. Eszek. For- 
merly a division of the kingdom of Hungary, it came 
under direct Austrian rule in 1848. Pop. 478,530. 

Sclerotic, (skle-rót'ik.) [From Gr. skleros, indurated.) 
(Anat.) One of the tunics or coats of tlie eye, being the 
outer one; it is hard, opaque, and extends from the 
cornea to the optic nerve. Externally, its color is white, 
internally brown, and is much thicker behind than be- 
fore. Its anterior part, which is transparent, is called 
the cornea. — ( pl.) (Med.) Medicines which serve to 
harden and consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied. 

Scolopacidze. (skdl-o-pis'e-de.) (From Gr. skolopaz, a 
woodcock.} ( Zoól.) A fam. of grallatorial birds, compris- 
ing in several genera the different species of the Snipe 
tribe, the Woodcocks (Fig. 582), Yellow-legs, Sand- 
pipers, Curlews, Godwits, &c.; all of which inhabit 
marshy lands, 
the borders of 
lakes, rivers, 
and the sea- 
shore. They 
are all more 
or less migra- 
tory in their 
habits; breed- 
ing in high 
latitudes; and 
their powers 
of flight are 





considerable. 
They are Fig. 582. — AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 
characterized (Philohela minor.) 


by a long, 
slender, and feeble bill, provided with a very peculiar 
distribution of nerves, which render its exterior sensi- 
tive, especially towards the tip. the membrane of which 
is fleshy ; and in many species there is a peculiar muscle, 
that enables the bird to separate the flexible points of 
the mandible, so as to seize its prey the moment it is 
felt, while the bill is still buried in the ground. When 
it is considered that their food consists of insects, 
worms, slugs, &c., which they find in the mud or soft 
earth, it will be seen how admirably adapted the bill we 
have described is for the purpose of obtaining it. 
Seolopendrium, (-pén'dre-üm.) (Bot.) A genus of 
ferns, The typical species is S. vulgare, the Common 
Hart's-tongue fern, which has normally long strap- 
shaped simple fronds, but occurs in a monstrous state 
in almost every conceivable form. 
Scomberesocida, (skim-biir-r-sds’e-de.) (Zoil.) The 
Bill-fish family, comprising marine malacopterygions 
fishes, closely allied to Esocide. The Bill-fish of the At- 
lantic coast of the U. States, Scomberosoz storeri, is from 
10 to 12 ins. long, dark green above, silvery below. The 
Gar-fish of the Atlantic, Belone truncata, is 12 to 24 
inches long, green above and silvery beneath, with a 
dark-green longitudinal band upon the sides. 
Beombridze, (skóm'bre-de. (1Zoil.) The Mackerel fam., 
comprising acanthopterygious fishes characterized by 
having a smooth body covered with small scales, and a 
very powerful tail and caudal fin ; in most of the species 
the pectoral fins are Jong, narrow, and pointed. This 
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family includes species of the greatest utility to man- 
kind, in consequence of their abundance and their 
wholesomeness as food. The Mackerel of the At- 
lantic, Scomber vernalis, is abt.16 inches long, dark 
steel-blue above, with 24 to 30 vertical deep-blue half 
bands; silvery with metallic reflections beneath. It 
appears on the coast of New England in the spring and 
summer, sometimes in the most astonishing numbers. 
The American Tunny, Horse-mackerel, or , Thyn- 
nus secundodorsalis, is from 9 to 12 feet long, and attains 
a weight of a thousand pounds. The Sword-fish of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, A'iphias gladius, has a very 
long beak, or sword-like upper jaw, and is from 10 to 
16 feet long. It attacks the largest animals of the sea, 
and swims with astonishing swiftness. The Pilot-fish, 
ANauerates noveboracensis, has a fusiform body, free dor- 
sal spines, a crest on the sides of the tail, and two free 
spines before the anal fin. The Blunt-nosed Shiner, 
Vomer Brownii, of the tropics, and northward to New 
York, has the body deep, much compressed, and the 

rofile nearly vertical. It is abt. 8 inches long; color 
ustrous silvery. 

Scorbutie, (skór-bw'ük.) [From L. Lat. scorbutus.] 
(Med.) Affected with, subject to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of scurvy. 

Score, (skor.) [From A.S. scor.] A notch or line drawn 
or cut, by way of tally-mark; hence, an account of reck 
oning kept by such means. Also, the number twenty, 
because formerly denoted by a notch or tally. — ( Mus. 
The original draught of the entire composition, in 
which the several parts are distinctly marked upon 
staves one above the other, so as to be taken in ata 
glance by the eye of the performer. 

Scorise, (sk/re-e.) [From Gr. skóría.] ( Metall.) The dross 
of metals in fusion; or, more strictly speaking, that 
vitreous mass which is produced in obtaining metals 
from their ores, and which when cold is brittle, and in- 
soluble in water. — Hence, the word scoriaceous means, 
pertaining to dross; and scorification, the operation of 
reducing a body into scoria. 

Scorpio, (skór/pe-o.) [L.,a scorpion.] (Ast) The &th 
sign and 9th constellation of the Zodiac, It enters the 
meridian on the 10th July, and is placed 8. and E. of 
Libra. When it rises, Orion sets; whence the fable that 
Orion died by the sting of a scorpion. S. contains 44 
stars, one of which, Antares, is of the first magnitude. — 
(Zoél) See SCORPION. 

Scorpioid, («kdr’pe-cid.) [Same deriv.] (Bot) An 
inflorescence which is rolled up towards one side in the 
n:anner of a crozier, unrolling as the flowers expaud. 

Scorpion, (skórpe-àün.) [Fr.; L. scorpio.) (Zoól) A 
fam. (J edipalpi)of insects, comprising pulmonary arach- 
nida, distinguished from otmer groups of Spiders by 
having the abdomen articulated, and its hinder part, or 
tail, terminated by a curved spur or sting, beneath the 
extremity of which are two small orifices, by which a 
venomous fluid is discharged. They inhabit the warm 
countries of both hemispheres, living on the ground, 
hiding themselves under stones or other bodies, gen- 
erally among ruins or other dark aud cool places, and 
sometimes taking up their abode in houses. They run 
with considerable swiftness, curving the tail over the 
back: they can turn it in all directions, and employ it 
as a weapon of defence. With their forceps they seize 
wood-lice and various other ground insects, on which 
they feed, after having pierced them with their sting; 
and it is remarkable that they are particularly fond of 
the eggs of spiders and insects. The larger species of 
Scorpions, of whose malignity and venom so much has 
been related, are five or six inches long, but they are 
confined to tropical climates. — (A«.) See Scorpio. 
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|Seor'pion Grass. (Bo) See Myosoris. 


Scor'pion Senna. (Boi) See CORONILLA. 

Scorzonera, (skér-zo-ne’rah.) [Sp.] (Bot.) A gen. of 
plants, O. A steraceze, indigenous to the south of Europe, 
consisting of perennial herbs, with undivided lancee- 
late leaves, simple or branched stems, and distinct ter- 
minal heads of flowers of a yellow or purple color, S. 
hispanica is cultivated in this country for its root, which 
is sold in the markets as Scorzonera, and is nearly the 
shape of a carrot, but smaller and dark-colored, while 
internally it is pure white. The taste is sweetish and 
agreeable. Its effects on the digestive organs are to in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice and bile, and as it acts 
as a deobstruent generally, it is slightly aperient. Its 
antibilious power is scarcely inferior to that of dande- 
lion, if at all so, being, it is believed, superior in this 
property to any other esculent in use in this country; 
and it is on this account one of the best remedies in 
many (if not in most) cases of indigestion, and especially 
for that state of the digestive organs called bilious. 

Scot. [From A. 8. scotta.) (Geog.) A Scotsman; a 
native or inhab. of Scotland. 
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Sesser. (sko'lür.) (Zoöl.) A name of the Black Duck, 

nos nigra. 

Seotia, (sko'she-ah.) [Gr. darkness.] (Arch.) A hol- 
low moulding, so called from the shadow which was 
formed by it, and seemed to envelop it in darkness. 
From its resemblance to a common qam it is some- 
times called a trochilus, — (Geog.) e ancient name 
of Scotland. 

Scotists, (sot'ists.) (Eccl. Hist.) A philosophical sect 
of schoolmen founded by Duns Scotus (q. v.), who main- 
tained the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, 
or that she was born without original sin ; — in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine held by the 7'homists, or followers 
of Thomas Aquinas, Pius 1X.,the present Pope, has 
confirmed the Scotist tenet by making it a dogma of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Scotland, (skó'lind.) (Anc. Scotia and Caledonia.] One 
of the three nd divisions of the kingdom of Great 
Britain and lreland, forming the northernmost and 
smaller portion of the island of Great Britain, bet. N, 
Lat. 54° 38-58? 40' 20", W. Lon. 19 46/ 39"-7? W, in- 
cluding the Hebrides or Western Islands. It is b. N. 
and W. by the Atlantic, E. by tbe German Ocean, aud 
8. by England, from which it is naturally divided by the 
Cheviot Hills and the Solway Frith. Length from N. 
to 8., 280 m. ; maximum breadth, 146 m, Extent of coast- 
line, 2,506 m. Area, 30,928 sq. m. S. presents two natn- 
ral geographical divisions, the Highlgwis and the Low- 
lands, divided by the rivers Forth and Clyde, the former 
being by far the larger. It is almost entirely a moun- 
tainous country, interspersed bere and there with fine 
vales and fertile tracts, well watered by numerous lakes 
and rivers. The Lowlands, though in some parts hilly, 
presents a more tame and uniform surface, and is richer 
both agriculturally and mineralogically than the other. 
S. is greatly indented by considerable arms of the sea; 
of these the chief are the Friths of Forth, Tay, Murray, 
Dornoch, Clyde, and Solway ; Loch Linnhe; the Sound 
of Jura; and Luce and Wi bays, The principal 
sea-channels are the Minch, Little Minch, Pentland 
Frith, and North Channel. Rivers, The Clyde, Forth, 
Tay, Dee, Don, Ness, Nith, Ayr, and Tweed. Lakes. 
Loch Lomond, Ness, Tay, Awe, Maree, Shiel, Lochy, and 

; Katrine. The chief mountain ranges are: in the IIigh- 
lands, the Ben More Mts., the Grampians, the Sidlaws, 
and the Ochi]s. Beu Neyis, in Invernesshire, is the 
highest summit in the kingdom. In the Lowlands, are 
the Cheviots, Lammermoors, Lowthers, and Pentlands, 
The soil in the latter division js, in general, highly fer- 
tile, and the production of cereals, together with the 
rearing of cattle, constitute the staples of rural ín- 
dustry. In minerals, the S. of Scotland is very rich, 
yielding immense quantities of coal and iron. The 
Highland region is less important in both senses; the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep constituting, with the fish- 
eries, the main source of wealth of the inhab. A great 
part of the surface consists of glen, moors, and forests, 
the habitat of red deer and feathered game in abun- 
dance. &. is divided into 82 cos, Prin. cities and towns. 
Edinburgh (the cap.), Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, Leith, Perth, Montrose, Dumfries, Stirling, Kil- 
marnock, and Greenock. Asa manuf. country, S. takes 
high rank, the shipbuilding on the Clyde and at Aber- 
deen; the shawls of Paisley, the cotton fabrics of Kil- 
marnock ; the linens and flaxen stuffs of Dundee, Ar- 
broath, and Montrose, and the iron-smelting of Lanark- 
shire and Stirlingshire, being of the most extensive 
class and special excellence. The fisheries — both deep- 
sea, lake, and river — are also highly important and 
valuable. The language, appearance, costume and 
manners of the inhab. of the two great sections of the 
kingdom differ in most respects. In the Highlands, 
the tartan garb is worn, and the language spoken by 
the common people is Gaelic. Roman Catholicism, too, 
obtains in some measure. In the Lowlands, on the con- 
trary, the English dress and language (the latter in a 
Scotticized form) is universal, while the prevailing re- 
ligion is that of stern and uncompromising Presby- 
terianism. Education is widely diffused, and does much 
to maintain that high degree of intelligence and com- 
mercial instinct which is the characteristic of the 
people. The chief universities are those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrew's, and Aberdeen. In all matters 
political and legislative, S. is incorporated with Eng- 
land, She has, however, her own distinct Chureh and 
special system of law and jurisprudence. Sixteen Reot- 
tish peers sit in the English House of Lords, besides 
those who have seats by virtue of English titles; and 
in the House of Commons, & is represented by 60 mem- 
bers. — The remote history of S is involved in obscurity. 
The Romans under Agricola invaded it as far as the 
Grampians, and called it Caledonia. Later, during cen- 
turies of warfare, S. suffered much at the hands of the 
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Norsemen, Danes, and English. Robert Bruce (4. c) 
achieved the independence of his country at Banuock- 
burn, 1314. For ages afterward the old animosity raged 
between the English and the Scots, until the overthrow 
of the latter at Flodden. The accession of James I. to 
the English throne united in some measure the two 
kingdoms, but this end was not consummated till the 
Legislative Act of Union in 1701. Afterwards occurred 
the risings of 1715 and 1745 in favor of the exiled house 
of Stuart. At the present day, S. is, to all intents and 
purposes, almost more English in many respects than 
even England itself. Pop. 4,025,647. 

Seot/land, in Missouri, a N.N.E. co,, b. on Iowa; area, 
450 sq. m. ; C. Memphis. 

Scott, Sir WALTER, BART., (skót,) an illnstrious Scottish 
novelist and poet, B. in Edinburgh, 1771, of an anc. 
family represented by the Dukes of Buccleuch. During 
his youth he suffered much from ill-health, and con- 
tracted a lameness which never left him. He studied 
at the TN School and University of his native city, 
and early imbued his mind with a strong predileetion 
for the legends, traditions, and antiquities of his coun- 
bet Disearding the profession of an advocate for 
which he was intended, he directed his attention to 
literary pursuits, and in 1796 commenced his meteoric 
carcer as author by the publication of ballads from the 
German of Btirger. In 1802 he opened new ground by 
the production of The Minstrelsy of the Seottish Border, 
and, in 1805, enraptured the reading-world with the 
first of his great poems — The Lay of the Last Minstrel — 
a work which placed him in the front rank of contem- 

rary poets, and second only to Byron and Shelley. 
Tn 1808 he gave the publie his Marmion, the master- 
piece of hie poetic genius; and, in 1810, his last great 
poem, The Lady of the Lake, 1n 1811, he built for him- 
self a romantic chateau, which he named Abbotsford, 
on the banks of the Tweed, and which remains one of 
Brítain's most sacred shrines. In 1814, he commenced 
his carcer as a novelist by the publication of Warerley, 
the pioneer of that unique series of works of fiction 
known to the civilized world as The Waverley Novels ; 
and his authorship of which he kept secret for many 
years. Thenceforward, year after year, he delighted 
tens of thousands of readers with the productions of his 
magical pen. Translated into every language, they 
filled the world with their fame, and made for their 
creator a princely fortune. In 1820, he was created a 
baronet. Hitherto, the career of Sir Walter had been 
one of unexampled success and brilliancy. In 1825, he 
was a ruined man, through his having become involved 
in the commercial transactions of Messrs. Constable of 
Edinburgh, his publishers. But he rose again like the 
phoenix from its ashes, resumed his pen, and, suffering 
from impaired health and domestic afflictions the while, 
he in the course of six years paid off the enormous 
sum of $600,000, in satisfaction of claims for which he 
allowed himself to become responsible, without one 
cent of advantage to accrue to himself. This unexam- 
pled intellectual effort he accomplished at the cost of 
his life. In 1831 he left for Italy, there to recruit his 
health ; but, soon feeling that his strength was rapidly 
decreasing, he returned home, and p. at Abbotsford, 
Sept. 21, 1832. Independent of his novels and poems, S. 
did much in other depts. of literature. His Life af Na- 
poleon alone realized him $90,000 ; and, besides, his mis- 
cellaneous writings embraced almost every branch of 
the belles-lettres. A. must ever rank as one of the fcre- 
most names in literature. Surpassed by Shakspeare in 
versatility of power; by Goethe in art; by Fielding in 
individuality; by Bulwer ín sensational vigor; and by 
Dickens in humor: S. yet remains the grand-master 
of the field of chivalrous and historical romance. 

Scott, WINFIELD, an American general, B. in. Va., 1796, 
after renouncing the profession of law, betook himself 
to military studies, and served in the war of 1812. In 
1814, then brigadier-general, lie took Fort Erie, and won 
the battle of Chippewa. Later, he introduced into the 
American army the French system of infantry tactics, 
and was made major-general. In 1841, he became com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S, army, and during the Mexi- 
can war, 1846-8, gave proofs of eminent military ability. 
In 1852, he was the nnsuccessfal Whig candidate for 
the Presidency, and in 1855 received the honorary rank 
of lieut.-general. He retired from office, Oct. 31, 1861, 
nud p, at West Point, May 29, 1866. 

Seott, in Arkansas, a W. co. ; arca, 870 Rq. m.; C. Win- 
field.—In /llinois, a W. county; area, 255 square miles. 
Capital Winchester.—In | Zndíana, a &S.K. county; 
arca, 180 square miles. Capital, Lexington.—In lewa, 
an K county, b. by the Mississippi; area, 450 square 
miles, Capital, Davenport.—In Kentucky, a N. county ; 
area, 74) square miles. Capital, Georgetown.—In Min- 
nesola, a S.E. county; area, 400 square miles. Capital 
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Bhakopee.—In Mississippi, à S. central county; area, 
600 square miles.—Capital, Hillsborough. —In Missouri, 
an ES.E. county, b. E. by the Mississippi; area, 370 
square miles. Capital, Benton.—In Tennessee, a N.N.E. 
county, adjoining Kentucky; area, 650 square miles. 
Capital, Huntsville.—In Virginia, a 8.8.W. county. Cap- 
ital, Estilville. . 

Scout, (skowt.) [From L. ausculto, to hearken to.] 
(Mil. A person sent on in advance to reconnoitre an 
enemy’s position, &c. 

Scranton, (Sirda'tün,) a city of Penn, Cap. of Lacka- 
wanna co., (formed from Luzerne co, in 1878,) on the 
Lackewanna river. It is the centre of a vast mining- 
trade, and ships great quantities of coal, the produce of 
the Lackawanna Valley. 

Serap-iron, (skráy/i-ürn.) (Metall) Cuttings and 
refuse of wrought iron, called scrap-forgings after being 
piled, heated, aud drawn into bars. 

Sernteh'-brush. (Gilding, dc.) A cylindrical bun- 
dle of fine brass or steel wires, bound firmly in the 
middle, with the ends jutting out on each side, so as to 
constitute a stiff brush for scraping aud cleausing met- 
nls prior to their being gilded or silvered. 

Scratchers, (skrüch'ürz) (Zovl.) An O. of birds, 
comprising those which scratch when seeking food, as 
the common hen, &c. It is identical with the O. Ra- 
SORES, q. v. 

Screamer, (skrém'ür.) (Zol) The common name 
of the birds comprising the gen. Pal«medea, closely al- 
lied to Jacama (q. v.), and so called from their loud and 
harsh cry. Several species inhabit swamps in Brazil 
and Guiana, 

Screen, (skrén.) [From Ger. schrein.] (Arch) An open 
partition placed between the nave and choir of a church 
or cathedral, to divide the officiating ministers from the 
congregation, and to rail off altars, tombs, chapels, 
chantries, &c., from the rest of the edifice. They are 
te meaty. richly decorated with carved panelling, 
gilding, &c. 

Screw, (skroo.) [From Icel. skrufa, to twist.] (Mech.) 
One of the six mechanical powers, consisting of a spiral 
thread or groove cut round a cylinder of wood or 
metal, so as to bring all the lines drawn on its surface 
parallel to its axis at the same angle. When the thread 
is on the outside it is a male or convex screw; when 
along the inner surface of the cylinder, a female screw, 
or nut. The screw is reducible to an inclined plane; 
and its efficiency is heightened by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads, which is equivalent to les- 
sening the height of the plane; or by increasing its di- 
ameter, which is the same as increasing the length of 
the plane. An endless S. is a wheel turned by a screw, 
which, as it never ceases to be in contact with some of 
the teeth of the wheel, is practically never-ending; — 
whence its name. — Archimedean S. (Hydraul) A 
spiral tube arranged as a spiral and tarned on an axis ; 
—it is employed in raising water. — (Shipbuilding.) 
See PROPELLER. 

Serew'-jaek. (Mech) A strong screw applied in the 
lifting or sustaining a heavy weight; resting by means 
of a large nut on a hollow base or pedestal, npon which 
it is elevated or depressed by turning the nut. 

Serew'-pine. (Bot) The common name of the gen. 
Pandanus. See PANDANACEX. 

Secrew’-press. (Mach.) A press in which the motive 
power is obtained by means of a screw ; as distinguished 
from a hydraulic- or a lever-presa. 

Screw-propeller. (Shipbuilding. Sce PROPELLER. 

Screw’-val ve, (-viilv.) (Mach.) A stop-cock fitted with 
a puppet-valve put in moony a screw. 

Seribbling-machine, (-srib'bling.) (Mach.) In 
wool-combing, the machine employed in the first card- 
ing of the raw material. 

Scribe, (skrib.) [From Lat. scriba ; from scribo, I write.] 
(Jewish Hist.) A principal officer in the Jewish law, 
whose business was to write and interpret scripture. 
Originally, the S. had their name from their employ- 
ment, which was transcribing the law, and multiplying 
copies ofit; but in time they exalted themselves into 
public ministers and expositors of it. 

Scribe, Avaustin Evafwsg, a French dramatist, n. in 
Paris, 1791, became the most prolific author of comic 
operas, vaudevilles, &c., of his time. In 1835 he was 
admitted into the French Academy. D. 1861. He wrote 
the libretti of the operas Les Huguenots, La Juive, Fra 
Diavolo, Les Diamans de la Couronne, and Robert le 


Di 

Scribing, (skrit/ing.) [From W. y. , to score.] 
(Joinery.) The act or operation of fitting one board to 
another so as to bring the fibres of both in perpendicu- 
lar relation with each other. 

Scrip. (skrip.) [From L. scribo, to write.) ( Finance.) On 
the Stuck Exchange, an ipterim-writing *wtitling a 
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perwon to a share or shares in any joint-#fock company 
or corporation ; or to an allocation of stock in general, 
which interim-writing, or S., is exchangeable after 
being registered for a formal certificate; thus, we speuk 
of railroad scrip. 

Script, (skrip.) [Same deriv.] (Typog.) See Typr. 

Scriven, (skriv’n,) in Georgia, an E. co., near the 8. 
Carolinean frontier; area, 540 square miles. Capital, 
Sylvania. 

Serofula, (skrdf'u-lah.) [L., literally, a little sow. 
(Med.) A disease indicated by hard indolent tumors 
the conglobate glands in various parts of the body, but 
particalarly in the neck, behind the ears, and under the 
chin, which after a time suppurate and degenerate into 
ulcers, It was called by the Greeks C'hotraa, or swine's 
disease. It is not contagious, but hereditary; though, 
under favorable circumstances, it may be entirely dor- 
mant during a generation. It is more common among 
children of fair complexion, and inclined to rickets ; 
and is favored by damp and variable climates. It first 
appears between the third and seventh years, and 
rarely shows itself after puberty. The vnlgar English 
name, The King’s Evil, is derived from the long-cher- 
ished belief that scrofulous tumors and abscesses could 
be cured by the royal touch. Multitudes of patients 
were submitted to this treatment, and, as the old his- 
torians assert, with perfect success, from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to the reign of Queen Anne. 

Seroll, (skrél.) [From roll.) A mark or flourish append- 
ed to & person's signature, by way of substitute fora 
seal or sign-mannual. — ( Arch.) The volute of the capital 
in the Corinthian and Ionic orders ; also, a kind of orna- 
mentation appearing like a band arranged in convolu- 
tions. — (Shuphwil ing.) A curvilineal piece of timber 
bolted to the knee of the head as a &pecies of embellish- 
ment to the same,—(//er.) That portion of the para- 
phernalia of au escutcheon which is charged with the 
motto. 

Serophularincese, (-e-a'se-e.) [From L. scrophula, 
2 small m» (Bot.) An O. of plants, all. Bignontales, 
consisting of herbs or rarely shrubs, with opposite or 
alternate leaves without stipules, and irregular flow- 
ers, either axillary or in terminal racemes or panicles. 
It includes many bandsome garden and conservatory 

lants, such as the species of Calceolaria, Antirrhinum, 

entstemon, Mimulns, Maurandya, and Veronica. Few 
of the species are of much nse to man, but many con- 
tain a dangerous principle, which, however, in the case 
of the foxglove, is used medicinally under the name of 
Digitaline. The typical gen. Scrophularia, consisting 
almost entirely of European species, derives ita name 
from the property that the roots were supposed to have 
of curing scrofula. 3 

Serotum, (ue) [L.] (4nat) The membrane- 
ous pouch in which are inclosed the testicles of the 
higher vertebrate animals. 

Scruple, (skroo'pl.) [From L. scrupulus. 
ecaries' Weight, twenty grains, or the th 
drachm, 

Scrutiny, (skroo'te-ne) [From L. scrutinium, a quest.) 
(Pol.) An examination of votes cast or suffrages given 
at an election, to ascertain their validity ; — the person 
who conducts, such investigation is A scrutineer. 

Scadding, (sküd'ding.) |From Icel. skidts, rapid.) 
(Naut.) In sea-parlance, driving before the wind ina 
gale; usually with sail taken in, as a ship. 

Seudéri, MADELEINE DE, (skoo-da-re’,) a French roman- 
cist, v. 1607; n. 1701. She belonged to the famous lit- 
erary cliqne of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and wrote 
the Grand Cyrus and Clélie— works which were in 
their day quite the rage. 

Scudo, (skoo'do.) [It., a shield.) (Camb., dc.) For- 
merly, a gold coin current at Rome, and worth about 
$15.70. — In Italy, a silver money of account, equal (at 
par) to abt. $1.02. 

Scull, (skiil.) (Nawt) A short oar by which a boat is 
worked to and fyo at the taffrail. 


In Apoth- 
part of a 


Sculpin. (Zotl.) See TRIGLIDÆ. 
Sculpture, ORE yr) [From L. sculptura; from 
sculpo, I carve.] The art of giving form and expression, 


by means of the chisel and other implements, to masses 
of stone or other hard substances, so as to represent 
figures of every description, animate and inanimate ;— 
the term carving, sometimes applied to sculpture, being 
more generally limited to works in w and ivory. 
It is supposed that S. had its origin from idolatry, as it 
was found necessary to place before the people the im- 
ages of their gods to enliven the fervor of their devo- . 
tion. Butto form conclusions concerning the rise and 

rogress of the arts and sciences, without the aid of 
historical evidence, by analogies which are sometimes 
accidental, and often funcifal, is a mode of reasoning 
which, at best, must ever be liable to suspicion. In 
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whatever country the earliest attempts were — the | Seurvy, (skiir've.) [From A.S. scurf, a dry scab. 


Egyptians were the first who adopted a certain style of 
art. Their works were gloomy and ve, but still 
they were full of deep sentiment, and connected, as 
would appear by the hieroglyphics which covered them, 
with poetry and history, and by the mummies, with 
the belief of immortality. Interesting us the subject 
would doubtless prove, it is far beyond our limited 
means to trace the progress of this beautiful art through 
all its stages in the classic days of Greece, till its 

«line in Rome, where, though all the treasures of the 
Grecian sculptors had been carried to deck the Roman 
capital, the art never became naturalized. During the 
long and gloomy interval of barbarism that succeeded 
the downfall imperial Rome, S, with the sister 
arts, lay dormant and forgotten. At length, how- 
ever, arnap the genius of Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, and the skill and perseverance of some of his 
distinguished successors, seconded by the patro of 
the illustrious house of Medici, the treasures of an- 





Fig. 583, — venus DE MEDICI, (Florence.) 


ancient models. The sculptor's art is limited in com- 
parison with others, but it hasits variety and intricacy 
within its proper bounds. Its essence is correctness; 
and when to correct and perfect form is added the orna- 
ment of grace, dignity of character, and appropriate 
expression, as in the Apollo Belvidere, the Ferns de 
Medici (Fig. 583) — which is the finest remnant of an- 
cient art — the Laocoon, the Moses of Michael Angelo, 
and many others, this noble art may be said to have 
accomplished its purpose. Few American sculptures 
worthy of note were executed previous to Greenough'a 
time, but within the last 30 years the works of Hiram 
Powers, Crawford, Brown, Clevenger, Rogers, Palmer, 
Miss Hosmer, Vinnie Ream, and others, have brought 
American talent, in this department of art, to a pin- 
nacle of reputation not inferior to that of contempo- 
rary European sculptors. 

Bcumbling, (sküm'bling.) (Paint) A method of im- 
parting a soft effect to a picture by blending colors 
with a neutral tint of some semi-transparent class, 
forming à kind of glazing when gently rubbed with an 
almost dry brush over that portion of a work the too 
vivid colors of which necessitate their being harmo- 


nized. 
Seap. (Zo) See Sparing. 
Scuppers, (skiip'piirz,) or SCUPPER-HoLES. [From Belg. 
to draw off.) (Shipbuilding.) annela cut 
through the sides waterways of a ship at suitable 
distances apart, and lined with lead for carrying off the 
water from the deck. 

Beurf, (skürf.) [A. S. scurf,a dry scab.] An exfoliation 
from the cuticle of the body.—(Bot.) A very small 
im scale found on the surface of certain 

vea. 


M due Meted 
A cterized by ge debility, a pale bloat 
face, livid spots on the hands and feet, weakness in the 
legs, offensive breath, &c. The S. is a diseuse of a putrid 
nature, much more prevalent in cold climates t in 
warm ones; and it very ignem arises from eating too 
much. salt provisions, It has been found that in the 
cure of this disease much more is to be done by regimen 
than medicines. — Fresh vegetables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good air, aud proper 
exercise, have nearly banished it from the navy. The 
beneficial effect supposed to be caused by lemon-juice 
and other acids hus been rendered doubtful by recent 
researches, 

Scur’vy-grass. (Bot.) See CocHLEARIA. 

Scutari, (skoo-tah’re,) (Turk. Uskudar,] a town of Tur- 
key in Asia, facing Constantinople, on the Bosphorus. 
The Sultan has a palace here, and it is a place of con- 
siderable commerce. Pop. 27,000. — Also, a fortif. town 
of European Turkey, on a like of eame name, in N.W. 
Albania, 45 m. 8.E. of Cattaro. Pop. 25,000. 

scutum, a shield.] (Bot.) 


Scatate, (sku'tàt.) [From L. 
Buckler-shnped, as a corolla. 
Scutellaria, ie rere (DA) The Skullcap, a 
. of herbaceous nial plants, O. Lamiacew, with 
ranched stems, oblong leaves, and long-tubed axillary 
blue or scarlet flowers, all turned one way. 

Seutellum, (-t'lim.) [From L. scutum.) (Bot.) A 
buckler-shaped disc in certain lichens, containing their 
fructification. —(Zodl.) See COLEOPTERA. 

Scuttle, (skütt.) [From L. scutclla, a small salver.) 
(Shipbuilding.) A small square hatchway or opening in 
the deck of a ship, large enough to admit the 
of a man, and covered with a sliding lid. Also, a simi- 
lar aperture in a ship’s side, and through the coverings 
of her hatchways. — To scuttle a ship, is to cut holes in 
her bottom so as to sink her. 

Seylla, (sil'lah,) a promontory of 8. Italy, at the mouth 
of the Strait of Messina; N. Lat. 38° 14’ 15", E. Lon. 159 
44’. The navigation at this point was regarded by the 
ancients as attended with so much danger, in conjunc- 
tion with that arising from the whirlpool of Charybdis 
on the opposite side of the Strait, that their names 
have become indelibly associated together as proverbial 
of danger and destruction. 

phus, (si£üs.) [From Gr. skyphos,a cup] (Bot.) 
e cup, chalice, or coronet of certain plants, aa of the 
Narcissus. 

Scy the, (sith.) (A. 8.] (Agric.) An instrument for mow- 
ing. It consists of a thin steel blade attached at right 
angles to a handle of six or eight feet long. When 
used for cutting corn, there is frequently an addition 
made to it, called a cradle. 

a tree (sith'c-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) The common name 
of Tartary and Siberia, with some part of Russia in 
Europe, so far as they were known to the ancients. 

Sea, (sé.) [A.S. Se.] (Geog.) A term sometimes applied 
to the ocean, or that vast tract of water encompassing 
the whole globe; but more properly, to a particular 
part or division of the ocean; as the Irish Sea, the Med- 

terranean Sea, the Red Sca, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Black Sea, the Baltic, &c. See Ocean, —( Naut.) In sail- 
ors’ parlance, a long sea is one in which the waves form 
themselves into rollers, the crests of which are at some 
distance from each other. A short sea, one in which the 
waves chop about ina jerky, irregvlar manner, cansing 
the ship to pitch much. cross sea is when a change 
of wind or current sends one mass of waves into direct 
collixion with another body caused by the swell of a 
previous storm. 

Sea’-anemone. (Bot.) See AcTINIDA. 

Sea-ealf. (Zo) See Pnocinx. 

Sen'-enrd. (Naviy.) The Mariner's Compass. See 
Com Pass. 

Sen'-devil. (Zo) The Angler. See PrDICULATI. 

Seal Fishery. This is now largely confined to the 
northern fur seal, Callorhinus Ursinus, which breeds 
on two of the Pribylov Islauds of Behring Sea. The 
annual harvest of these animals was long confined by 
law to 100,000 young males; but of late years Canadian 
poachers have been killing them in the open sea in such 
numbers that their annihilation is threatened This 
has given rise to agrave international question between 
the United States and Great Britain, not yet satisfac- 


torily settled. _ 

Seal, (sé) [A:8. sesl.] (Law.) The impression made 
or device imprinted upon wax, which is affixed to a 
deed or document by way of ratification—(ZodL) Bee 
Puooctna. 

Sen-lime Grass. (Bot) See ELYMUS. 

Sealing-wax, ewe) [From L. sigillum, a 
seal] A composition of gum lac, melted and incor 
porated with resin, to which some pigment is added te 
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give it the required color, as vermilion, fvory-black, 
verditer, &c. Gold S. W. is made simply by stirring 

bd-colored mica spangles into the melted resin. S. W. 
aged article that is now comparatively but little used, 
on account of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes. 

Seal Islands, (s¢l,) a cluster lying 8.W. of Grand 
Menan Island, on the coast of Maine; N. Lat. 44° 29’, 
W. Lon. 679 5' 30". 

Sea-lion, (Zodl.) See PHocipz. 

Seam, (sém.) [From Icel. saumr.] (Geol) A thin 
layer occurring between strata of superior thickness; 
usually said of coal. 

Seaman, (s’mdn,) pl. SEAMEN. [A.S. semann.] (Naut.) 
One skilled in seamanship and navigation, and who 
follows the sea as a profession or as a means of live- 
lihood. An able S. is one perfect in his knowledge 
and duty; an ordinary S., one who is less competent; 
and a landsman, one who is a raw hand fresh from 
shore. — SEAMANSHIP signifies a thorough acquaintance 
with the art of managing and navigating a ship; appli- 
cable both to officers and men, and indispensable to 
those who have the ship under their command. 

Sea Milk-wort. (Bot) See GLAUX. 

Seam ’-presser, (-prés'sür.) es) A ory d roller 
employed in flatten ng down freshly ploughed furrows. 

Sen-mussel, (-müs'sl.) (Zoùl.) A family (Mytilide) of 
lamellibranchiatous acephala which have the shell 
equivalve, oval, or elongated, and the epidermis thick 
and dark. They seek concealment, and spin a nest of 
sand, or burrow in mud-banks, 

Sea-otter. (Zoöl.) See OTTER. 

Sea’-kale. (Bol.) See CRAMBE. 

Search, (Ricut or,) (sürch.) (International Law.) The 
right of belligerents, during war, to visit and search the 
vessels of neutrals for contraband of war. Some powerful 
nations have, at different times, refused to submit to 
tbis search; but all the highest authorities upon the 
law of nations acknowledge the right in time of war as 
resting upon sound principles of public jurisprudence, 
and upon the institutes and practices of all great mari- 
time powers. The duty of self-preservation gives bel- 
ligerent nations this right ; and as the law now stands, a 
neutral vessel refusing to be searched would from that 
proceeding alone be condemned as a lawful prize. The 
right of search, however, is confined to private mer- 
chant-vessels, and does not apply to public ships of war. 
The government of the U. States has fully admitted the 
right of search, but has energetically refused to submit 
to the right assumed by the English of searching neu- 
tral vessels on the high seas for deserters, and other 
persons liable to military and naval service. This ques- 
tion, not yet specifically settled, was one of the chief 
causes of the War of 1812. 

Search’-warrant. (Law.) A warrant granted by a 
justice of the peace, on the oath of a credible witness, 
to search for goods stolen, and which there is reasonable 
cause to believe to be in the possession of a certain per- 
son, or upon certain premises. 

Searcy, (siir’se,) in Arkansas, a N. co. ; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Lebanon. 

Sea-serpent, (-sür'p'ni.) (Zodl.) The name bestowed 
upon an immense marine monster, of serpent-like form, 
alleged to have been seen at times in the Atlantic 

Ocean, but generally regarded as a myth. 

Sen'-shore, or SgA-BEACH, (béch.) ( Law.) All the land 
between tide-water mark and the limit of low-water. 

Pea-sickmness, (sé’sik-nés.) A disorder incident to 
most persons on their first going to sea, occasioned by 
the agitation of the vessel. Though it continues in 

eneral only for the first day or two, it is extremely 
| je itn to some people at intervals, especially on 
any increased motion of the vessel; and with many it 
lasts the entire voyage, however long, at least at any 
rising of the sea. No good remedy has yet been’ found 
for it; perhaps the most effective is lying on the back in 
an horizontal position ; but this must not be too long 
persevered in, lest the sufferer becomes incapable of 
exertion during the voyage. After a day or two, the 
patient must exert himself, however difficult the effort 
may be at first; and then, with a little exposure to the 
fresh air, &c., comparative comfort will be generally 
seeured for the rest of the time. The ancient writers 
recommend acid fruits, or bread and vegetables soaked 
in vinegar, after the stomach has been cleansed by 
vomiting, but not before. An old remedy for S. S., and 
a very common one among sailors, is a draught or two of 
sea-water; which, though disagreeable enough, particu- 
larly at such a time, has been found to produce the de- 


sired effect. 
Nen'-snake,. (Zo) See HYDROPHIDA. 
Seasons, (sezns.) [Fr. saisons.) The four divisions or 


portione of the "wr: namely, Spring, when the sun 


S 


Dalma! 
| Secale, (ekzle) [L.] 
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enters Aries ; Summer, when he enters Cancer ; Autumn, 
when he enters Libra; and Winter, when he enters 
Capricorn. Hence Spring is supposed to commence 
about the 21st of March; Summer, about the 22d of 
June ; Autumn, about the 23d of September; and Win- 
ter, abont the 23d of December. The diversity of the 
S. depends upon the oblique position of the sun's path 
through the heavens; in consequence of which this lu- 
minary rises to different heights above the horizon, 
making the day sometimes longer, and sometimes 
shorter, than the nights. When the sun rises highest 
at noon, its rays fall most nearly in the direction of a 
perpendicular, and consequently a greater number is 
received upon a given spot; their action also, at the 
same time, continues the longest. These circumstances 
make the difference between summer and winter. 

Sen-u'nicorm. (Zojl.) See NARWHAL. 

Sea-urchin. (Zodl.) The popular name of the radi- 
ate animals constituting the order of ECHINOIDS, q. v. 

Sea'-weed. (Bot) The common name of the order 
FUCACEE, q. v. 

Sea-wolf, or Sea-cat. (Zoöl.) See GobrpA. 

Sebaceous Glands, (se-ba'shzs.) [From L, sebum, 
grease.] (Anat.) Small glands seated in the skin, which 
secrete a fatty matter. 

Sebastian, (se-bdst/yan,) Dom, king of Portugal, B. at 
Lisbon, 1554, was a grandson of the Emperor Charles 
V.,and distinguished his early manhood by his fondness 
for milar adventure and daring enterprises. In 1578 
he invaded Morocco under pretence of aiding in the 
restoration of Muley Mohammed to the throne usurped 
by his uncle, and was there killed in battle in the same 


year. 

Sebas'tian, (St.,) a Christian martyr, B. in France 
early in the 3d cent., while captain in Diocletian’s Præ- 
torian Guard refused to renounce Christianity, and was 
thereupon shot to death with arrows, A.D. 288. 

Sebans'tiam, in Arkansas, a W. co., adjoining the Indian 
Ter.; area, 825 sq. m. ; C. Greenwood. 

Sebastopol, or SEVASTOPOL, (se-bds’to-pdl,) a strongl 
fortified seaport of 8. Russia, in the Crimea, on its W. 
coast, on a bay of same name, in N. Lat. 44° 36’, E. 
Lon. 33° 30'. e memorable investment and siege of 
this place during what is known in history as the 
Crimean War, commenced Oct. 9th, 1854, and ended in 
its evacuation by the Russians, Sept. 8th, 1855, after the 
storming of its defensive works by the Allies. 

Sebenico, (se-bén'e-ko,) a fortif. seaport of Austria, in 

42 m. 8.E. of Zara. Pop. 8,000. 

A wo) A gen. of plants, O. 
Graminaces, distinguished by its spiked inflorescence, 
which bears two-flowered spikelets, having a long- 
stalked rudiment of a third floret; glumes subulate. 
To this qon belongs the Rye, S. cereale, a corn-plant 
commonly cultiv: for its nutritious grain, the flour 
of which forms an inferior kind of bread. The name of 
S. is sometimes given to Ergot of Rye, which 
is a black horn-like spur, into which the seeds or grains 
of rye and other grasses are changed as the result of 
disease. In rye some of these spurs are as much as an 
inch in length, while in Lolium or Ray-grass they sel- 
dom attain to half the length or size of the former, and 
in smaller grasses the ergot is in proportion to the size 
of the seed. The Ergot of Rye has long been known as 
prevailing to a considerable extent in countries where 
rye is grown for bread, and some dreadful maladies are 
reported to have arisen when the ergot has been ground 
with the flour. Among other effects incidental to ita 
long use is said to be hen pronun of gangrene, 
Ergot is frequently per by the medical practi- 
tioner in cases of difficult parturition. Its more imme- 
diate effect upon gravid animals appears to be the pro- 
curing of abortion. 

Secant, (sc/kdnt.) [From L. secans, cutting.) (Geom.) 
A line that intersects another, or divides it into two 
parts. The S. of a circle is a line drawn from the cir- 
cumference on one side, to a point on its outside on 
another. — ( Trigon.) A right line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a circle, which, cutting the circumference, pro- 
ceeds till it encounters a tangent in the sume circle. 

Secession, (eeuk an- [From L. secedo, to withdraw 
from.] (Amer. Hist.) e UNITED STATES. 

Secession ville, (-scsh'ün-vil,) a locality in Colleton 
dist, S. Carolina, where an obstinately fought action 
occurred June 11, 1863, when Gen. Benham's Union 
force, 6,000 strong, was defeated by the Confederate 
command of Col. Lamar. National loss, 600 men ; Con- 
federate, 200. 

Sechium, (sék'e-ià m.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Cucurbitaces. The Chocho, S. edule, is a climbing plant, 
a native of and commonly cultivated in all the West 
Indian islands for the sake of ita fruit, which is reck- 
oned extremely wholesome, and commonly used there 
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as an article of food by all classes. It 
in length, oblong, between fleshy and succulent, some- 
times fornished with small innocuous prickles, and 
either green or cream-colored. 

Second, (stk’ind.) [From L. secundus, following.] 
(Geom. and Chron., dc.) The 60th part of a minute, 
whether of a degree, or of an hour; it is designated by 
two small accents, thus (^). —(Mws.) An interval of a 
conjoint degree, being the difference between the sound 
and the next nearest sound above or below it. — S. dis- 
tance. (Paint.) That portion of a picture embraced 
between the fore-ground and back-ground. —S. coat, 
(Building.) The floating, when the plaster of a wall is 
roughed-in, floated, and set for paper. —S. terms. ( Algeb.) 
Terms in which the unknown quantity has a degree of 
power less than it has in the:term where it is raised to 
the highest. —S. sight. ( Superstitions.) A notion peculiar 
to the Scots Highlanders, by which certain persons are 
believed to be gifted with a kind of supernatural vision, 
or the power of seeing future or distant events as if they 
really happened, 

Secondary, (sth’iin-da-re.) [Same deriv.] (Zoól.) See 
FEATHERS. —S. circles. (Ast.) Circles passing through 
the poles of some great circle; thus the meridians and 
hour circles are secondaries to the equinoctial. There 
are also secondaries passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, by means of which all stars are referred to 
the ecliptic. — S. colors. See Cotor.— S. rocks. (Geol.) 
The series of formations which intervene between the 
primary rocks and the tertiary, including the Triassic 
or upper new red sandstone group (which rests upon the 
Permian or magnesian limestone growp, the uppermost 
portion of the primary division), the Liassic, Oolitic, and 
Cretaceous groups. There is so marked a difference be- 
tween the fossils of this series and those of the earlier 
and later series, as to induce geologists to believe that 
an indefinite series of 8 elapsed between them. 

Secondo, (seXkón'do) [It.] (Mus) The second part 
of a concerted piece. 

Seeretary, (sck’re-ta-re.) [Fr. secretaire; L. secretus, 
private.) (Pol. A public fanctionary who transacts 
and superintends the affairs of a particular dept. of 
govt. ; as, a secretary of the treasury. 

Sec’retary-bird, or Serpent-xaTer. (Zoðl.) The 
G anus of naturalists (Fig. 584), a South-African 
bird of prey which agrees in its general character and 
some of its habits with the Fulconide, especially those 
which prey on reptiles, while it differs from the Hawks 
and Owls in having feet incapable of grasping, and very 
long in oy Ac- 
cordingly ,itkeeps 
constantly on the 
ground, in sandy 
and open places, 
and wages con- 
tinual war against 
reptiles,especially 
Serpents, which it 

ursnes on foot. 

hen this bird 
attacks a senpent, 
it covers its breast 
with one wing, 
(the wings being 
armed with spurs 
on the elbow-joints,) to protect itself from the bite, and 
with the other strikes violent blows, until it has stunned 
its prey. It then breaks the cranium with its beak, 
and tears the reptile in pieces, or, if small, swallows it 
entire. In its wild state the S, A. is shy and difficult 
of approach ; but it is easily tamed, and is often kept in 
poultry-yards by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Mope, for the purpose of destroying lizards, snakes, 
rats, &c. 

Secretion, (s-kreshün.) [From Lat. secretis, a separa- 
tion.] (Physiol. The process by which a gland or set 
of vessels in the animal system changes a fluid of one 
quality into a fluid of another quality. The organs of 
S. in the animal economy are of very various form and 
structure; but the most general are those denominated 
glands, q. v. — ( Bot.) Any organic but ünorganized sub- 
stance produced in the interior of plants. 

Seet, (sékt.) [From L. secto, cut off.) A body of persons 
united in adhering to some philosophical or religious 
system, or who hold tenets at variance with those which 
are generally accepted or established. Most S. have 
originated in a particular individual, who taught and 
propagated some peculiar notions of doctrine or faith, 
and who is considered to have been its founder. Pet- 
sons affiliated among a sect are termed gectaries or sec- 
tarians. 

Geetile, (sztil.) [From L. sectilis, susceptible of being 
ent.) (Mín.) A term which denominates 4 mineral soft 
enough to be cut or sliced, 
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ingatbout 4 inches | Seetion, (s¢%’shiin.) [From L. sectio, a partition.) Gen. 


erally, a distinct part of something which has been cut 

off from the rest; or the partition itself. Such are the 

subdivisions of the chapter of à book, called also artı- 
cles and paragraphs, and marked by the sign 7. —(Topng.) 

Tn the U. States, one of the divisions of tlie public 

lands, being one square mile, or the one-36th part of a 

township. — ( Mil.) Half a platoon of infantry.— ( Geom.) 

A side or surface of a body or figure made by abscission 

from-another; or the point of intersection of lines, 

planes, and the like. In the theory of surfaces, the 
curve in which one smrface is cut by another. — ( Mus.) 

A division of a musical period, consisting of one or more 

phrases, — ( Drawing.) The projection or geometrical 
representation of the interior of a building, &c., on the 
supposition that it has been cnt through in some given 
direction, 80 as to show its internal configuration. 

Sector, (sék’tér.) | From L, seco, I cut through.) ( Math.) 
An instrument so marked with lines of sines, tangents, 
secants, chords, &c., as to fit all radii and scales, and so 
serve in finding the proportion between quantities of 
the same kind. —(Geom.) A part of a circle compre- 
hended between two radii and the arch ; or a mixed 
triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a circle. 
The area of a S. corresponds with that of a triangle the 
base of which is equal to the length of the contained 
arc, and whose altitude is equivalent to the radius of 
the círcle. 

Secular, (skw-ldr.) [From L. secularis, belonging to 
an age or generntion.] (Eccl.) A member of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy who is permitted to live at large, 
that is to say, is not confined to a religious house, nor 
bound by the special vows or subjected to the particu. 
lar rules of any religious community; thus we speak 
of the secular clergy. Secularization is the act of con. 
verting church property to secular or lay uses. 

Secunderabad, (se-kiin-d?r-ah-bdd’,) a town and mil. 
itary station of the Deccan, Brit. India, 2 m. N. of H y. 
derabad ; N. Lat. 17° 36/, E. Lon. 78° 38. Pop. 35,000. 

Securities, dire sore [From L. securitas, safety.) 
(Law, Finance, dc.) Vouchers of real or funded prop- 
erty, as bonds, coupons, mortgages, debentures, certifi, 
cates of shares, and the like. 

Sedalia, (se-da'le-ah,) in Missouri, a town, C. of Pettis 
co., 54 m. W. of Jefferson City. 

Sedan, (se-ddn’,) a fortif. and manuf. town of France, 
dept. Ardennes, on the Meuse, 0 m. E.8.E. of Meziéres, 
At this place, Sept. 1-2, 1870, a sangninary and decisive 
battle was fonght between the German army undei 
King William I. and the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and 
the French under Napoleon III., which terminated in 
the compulsory capitulation of the latter, together with 
his army of 100,000 men. Pop. 15,000. 

Sedan Chair, See CHAIR. 

Sedati ves, (séd'a-tivz.) [From L. sedatio, an assuag 
ing]. (Med.) Medicines which bave the power of di 
minishing animal energy without destroying life. Thej 
generally induce sleep and diminish irritability. 

Sedge, (s¢j.) (Bot.) See CAREX and CyPERACEA. 

Sedgwick, CaTnERISE MARIA, (séj'wik,) an America, 
authoress, B. at Stockbridge, Mass., 1789; p. 1867. He 
novels of Hope Leslie, Clarence, and The Léntwoods, are 
works of enduring interest and popularity. 

Sedilium, (sc-dil/yiim,) pl. SEDIA. [L., à seat.] (An- 
tiq.) One of a tier of benches in the old Roman amphi- 
theatres, — (Eccl.) In Roman Catholic churches, a stone 
seat for the use of the officiating minister during the 
intervals of divine service. It is usually placed on the 
&.side of the altar. In Gothic churches, generaly 
formed of masonry and recessed in the wall like niches 
(Fig. 585). 

Sedimentary Rocks, (séd-e-m?n'ta-re-.) [From L. 
sedimentum, that which has settled down.] (Geol.) Those 
rocks constituted of substances precipitated from a 
state of aqueous solution or suspension. 

Sedition. (s-dish'ün.) (From L. editio.) (Pol) A 
more or less organized resistance to the laws, or the 
administration of justice, and in disturbance of the 
public peace. In general, it signifies local or limited 
opposition to civil authority ; a combination of less ex- 
tent than an insurrection, and consequently less than 
rebellion. 

Sed'litz. See SEIDLITZ. 

Sedum, (sdüm.) (Bot) The Orpine or Live-long, a 
gen. of herbaceous plants, O. Crassulacee, branched 
mostly from the root, and bearing at the same time 
elongated stems, which terminate in cymes of yellow, 
white, or purple flowers, and other shorter flowerless 
stems crowded with fleshy leaves, which are either flat 
or more frequently about equal in breadth and thick- 
ness. The structure of S. being such as to enable them 
to vegetate for a leng time without absorbing moisture 
from the earth, they flourish jn most arid soils, and are 
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to be found clothing the surface of rocks, or the sides 
of walls and quarries. 

fee, (så) [From L. sedes, a sitting.] (Kec) The juris- 
diction or diocese of a prelate of the Church. The Holy 
See is a distinctive appellation given to Rome, as being 
the seat of the Papal authority. 

Seed, (séd.) [A. S. sæd.] (Bot) The perfected ovule of 
a plant, having an embryo formed within, which is the 
rudiment of a new plant similar in all respects to the 
original. A seed consists of an external skin, separable 
into several membranes, and the embryo. The latter is 
frequently surrounded by a deposit of solid matter, 
consisting of starchy and nitrogenous compounds, and 
called albumen or which varies in its nature, 
and sometimes is so loaded with oil that the latter is 
expressed as an article of commerce. The embryo is 

| composed of the plumule or gemmule, which on expand- 
| ing becomes the stem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends into the soil and becomes the root, and 
the cotyledons or rudimentary leaves, which usually dif- 
fer from those subsequently put forth. Seeds differ 
much in size and external appearance, Sometimes the 
skin is polished and prettily colored, as in French 
beans; others are rough or pitted, or hairy, as in the 
cotton; the hairs of the seeds, in this case, lelding the 
cotton of commerce. As to the vitality of seeds after 
a lapse of time, De Candole says that kidney-beans were 
successfully raised from seeds at least 100 years old, 
taken out of the herbariwm of Tournefort; but the 
statement of the germination of wheat obtained from 
Egyptian mummies is now generally doubted, the proof 
not being clear that the seeds experimented upon really 
came from the mummies, 
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Fig. 585. — SEDILIUM, (14th century.) 


Seed'-bud. (Bot) Same as OVULE, q. v. 

Seed’-wool, Spt (Com.) The wool of raw cotton 
from which the secds have not been removed. 

Segment, (ség/m^ut.) [From L. segmentum, an ampu- 
tating.] (Geom.) Any part cut off a figure by a line 

| or plane. A S. of a circle, is a part cut off by a chord, 
or that portion comprised between a chord and an arc. 

Segno. (Mus) See Ar, REGNO. 

Sego, (se’go,) a trading-town of the Sondan, in Central 

| Africa, C. of Bambarra, on the Joliba, in N. Lat. 139 5’, 
W. Lon. 5°. Pop. 30,000. 

Segovia, (sa-go've-ah,) a mannf. city of Spain, C. of p. 
of same name, 45 m. N.W. of Madrid. It presents many 
fine Roman and Saracenic remains, and possesses A 
magnificent cathedral, dating from 1525. „Pop. 12,000. 

Begur, (sa-goor’,) the patronymic of a noble French 
house, which produced: Lours PAILIPPR, COMTE DE S., 
an eminent diplomatist, n. in Paris, 1753. He served 
under Rochambeau in the war of the American Revo- 
lution, and afterwards performed diplomatic missions 
to 8t. Petersburg and Berlin. In 1803 he entered the 
French Academy. D. 1830. Among other works, he 
wrote Memoirs, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes (3 vols., 1824), 
a book which had a great success. — His son, PHILIPPE 
PAUL, B. in Paris in 1780, became also distinguished in 
diplomacy, and served as general on Napoléon's staff in 
the Russian campaign, In 1820 he became a member of 
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the Academy. Ie was author of a History of Napoléon 

and the Grand Army in 1812, and an excellent Mistory of 

Russia and Peter the Great. 

Bot) Same as SEQUOTA, q. v. 

Sehama, (NEVADO DE,) (sa-ah’mah,) a peak of the Andes, 
in Peru; S. Lat. 18° 7^, W. Lon. 68° 62’. It attains an 
altitude of 22,350 feet. 

Sehinno, (sa-in/no,) a manuf. town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, at the 8. foot of the Balkans, 65 m. N. of Adria- 
nople. Pop. 15,000. 

Seidlitz, or Sedlitz, (WATERS or,) a mineral water, 
obtained from a village of that name in Bohemia. The 
waters are saline and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and galt taste; being composed principally 
of the sulphates of magnesia and lime and carbonic 
acid. They nre employed as purgatives in a multitude 
of diseases. — S. powdersare intended to produce a simi- 
lar effect, though their composition is different. They 
are generally sold in blue and white papers; a blue 
paper contains two drachms of tartrate of soda, with 
two scruples of bicarbonate of soda; the white paper 
thirty-five grains of finely powdered tartaric acid. The 
contents of the former are to be dissolved in half a pint 
of water, that of the latter in a separate wineglassful ; 
the solutions are to be mixed, and the mixture taken 
while effervescing. 

Seignior Grand, (sén’yoor.) [Fr. seigneur, lord.] An 
appellation of honor, sometimes given to the Padishah, 
or Sultan of Turkey. 

Seine, (seen.) (Fishing.) See Nev. 

Seine, (sdn,) a French river heving its head-waters in 
the dep. Cóte d'Or, in N. Lat. 479 30, E. Lon. 59, 20 m. 

N.W.of Dijon. Aftertaking a course N.and W.,during 

which it receives the Aube, Yonne, and Marne, it flows 

through the city of Paris, where it is from 300 to 500 ft. 
in breadth, and thence flowing N.W., empties into the 

English Channel, at Havre-de-Grace, after a course of 

414 m., two-thirds of which are navigable for small ves- 

sels, — A N. dep. of France, drained by the above river, 

and encircled by the dep. Seine-et-Oise; area, 181 sq. m. ; 

C. Paris. Pop. 2,150,916. — SEINE-ET-MARNE, a N. dep. 

of Frauce, consisting of part of the former p. of Ile-de- 

France, b. N. by Aisne and Oise, and 8. by Yonne and 

Loiret; area, 2,335 j. m.; C. Melun. Pop. 854,400, — 

SEINE-ET-OI8E, a N. French dep., b. N. by Oise, 8. by 

Loiret, and drained by the rivers Seine, Oise, and 

Marne; area, 2,253 sq. m.; C. Versailles. Pop. 633,727. 

— SEINF-INPÉRIEURE, a maritime dep. of N.W. France, in 

the former p. of Normandy, b. N. and W. by the Eng- 

lish Channel, and S. by Eure and Calvados ; area, 2,930 

gq. m.; C. Rouen, Pop. 792,768. 

Seisin, (se’zin,) or SriziN. [From L, seisina.] (Low.) Tn 
Common Law, the entering into posséssion of lands or 
tenementa. 

Seismology. (emite e) [From Gr. seismos, a con- 
vulsion of the earth, and logos, doctrine.) "That branch 
of physica, science which has for its object the study 
and investigation of the phenomena which attend earth- 
quakes. 

Seiwah, (sč'waw,) or Srewan, in N. Africa, is an oasis 
of the Libyan Desert, in N. Lat. 29°, E. Lon. 269. Itis 
50 m. in circuit, and its cap., Seiwah-el-Kebeer, is on 
the caravan-route between Egypt and Fezzan. 

Sejanus, Z11vs, (sejai’nus.) The infamous minister 
and favorite of Tiberius, who was suspected by his 
master of aiming at the throne, and after a career of 
astonishing crimes, was assassinated by order of the 
Senate in 31 A. D. 
Selachians, (s-la'ke-dnz) (Zojl.) Bee PLAGIOSTOMI. 
Selby, (sél/be.) a town of England, co. York, on the Ouse, 
11 m. S.E. of the city of York. Top. 10,526. 
Sel D’Or, («T-dór.) (Fr., salt of gold.] (Chem.) A hypo- 
sulphite of gold and soda, which is obtained in fine 
white needles by pouring a solution of one part of ter- 
chloride of gold into a solution of three parts of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and adding alcohol, in which the 
double salt is insoluble. It # used in photography fox 
toning positive paper-proofs. 

Selectman, (s-Ukt'mán,) pl. SELECTMEN. (Amer. Law.) 
In some of the New England States, the title borne by 
one of a body of magistrates appointed annually to con: 
duct the municipal affairs of a town or township. 

Selenga, (s-n'gah,) a river of Asiatic Russia, taki 
its rise in the Mongol Mountains of Tang-Nou, an 
emptying into Lake Baikal, 30 m. W. of Illusk. 

Selenic and Selenious Acids. See SELENIUM. 

Selenite, (scin-it.) (Chem.) See SULPHATE OF CALCIUM. 

Selenium, (se-le/ne-üm.) m Gr. seléné, the moon.? 
(Chem.) A non-metallic element much resembling sul- 
phur, discovered by Berzelius in 1817. It forms a brittle, 
glassy mass of a deep brown color, and a semi-metallic 
fustre, Sp. gr. 1:696. At the boiling-point of water It 
softens. and melts at a little higher tempera^ure. 
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boils below a red heat, evolving a deep orange-colored 
vapor which condenses as a scarlet powder, or in black 
fused drops according to the temperature of the receiver. 
Like sulphur, S. forms several allotropic modifications. 
At. weight 79:5. Symbol Se. S. unites with oxygen in 
two proportions, forming a dioxide (S8c09) and a trioxide 
(8e04) ; the latter is only known in combination. These 
are analogous to the corresponding oxides of sulphur, 
and are called selenious and selenic acids, They each 
form a well-defined series of salts. 

Neleniuretted Hyd em, (sil-e-ni-u-rét'ted.) 
(Chem.) A gaseous compound of selenium and hydro- 
gen, possessing an intensely disgusting smell, and very 
poisonous. When passed through metallic solutions it 
precipitates most of the heavy metals as selenides. In 
its physical and chemical properties it is strictly analo- 
gous to the corresponding sulphur compound, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, or hydro-sulphuric acid, q. v. 
Form. HSe. 

Selenography, (s¢l-c-ndg'rah-fe.) [From Gr. selénd, 
and grapho, I depict.] The art of picturing or describ- 
ing the face of the moon. We owe to Cassini, Schriter, 
Lohrmann, Beer and Midler, Schmidt, and others, the 
principal maps or drawings of the moon, In Webb's 
“Celestial Objects” an excellent account and a very 
convenient map of the moon will be found. Recently 
Mr. Birt has paid great attention to lunar phenomena, 

Seleneia, (s-lu'se-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A great city on 
the Tigris, built by Seleucus Nicator, which was the 
occasion of the actual desertion and downfall of Baby- 
lon.— Another great city, built by the same king, in 
Syria, not far from the mouth of the Orontes. — There 
were several other cities so called. 

Seleucidze, (se-lu'si-d-,) the Greek dynasty which 
ruled over Syria from 312 to 65 B. c. 

Seleucus Nicator, (se-lü'küs ne-ka'tür,) one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, who on his death re- 
ceived the government of Babylonia, and in 312 n. c. 
erected the kingdom of Syria, and founded the dynasty 
of the Seleucidm. His reign was a continuous succes- 
Bion of wars and intrigues, but he maintained and con- 
solidated the kingdom he had set up, and was at length 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, in 280 B. c. 

Seleucus Callinicus, (kdl-lin'e-küs,) king of Syria 
from 246 to 226 n. c. The principal events of his reign 
were wars with Egypt, and civil ware; one of which 
resulted in the loss of the whole of the eastern prov- 
inces of his empire, and the establishment of the king- 
dom of Parthia. 

Self-heal, (-hcl.) (Bot) See PnUNELLA. 

Selim, (se'lim,) the nume of the following sultans: S. 
I., s. bis father, Bajazet IL, in 1512, and successfully 
waged war agaMst Persia, Egypt, and Syria. D. 1520. 
— & II. s. his father, Solyman the Magnificent, in 1566. 
He took the island of Cyprus from the Venetians, and 
in 1571 was signally defeated in the great naval battle 
of Lepanto. D. 1574. — S. III. s. his father, Mustapha 
111., in 1789, After carrying important reforms, and 
reorganizing his army after the European model, he 
was deposed by the Janissaries, and murdered, 1508, 

Sclkirk, (scl'kürk,) a 8. co. of Scotland, b. N. by Edin- 
burgh, E. by Peebles, 8. by Dumfries, and W. by Lanark ; 
area, 265 sq. m.; C. Selkirk. Pop. 14,001. 

Selters Water, (s¢/'tiirz,) or SELTZER WATER, a min- 
eral water from Selters, about 10 miles from Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. It contains a quantity of free carbonic 
acid, with common salt, and the carbonates of lime, 
magnesia, and soda. 

Semscostome, (s/m-e-Ós'to-mz.) See DISCOPHORÆ. 

Semaphore, (sém'a-fdr.) [From Gr. séma, a sign, and 
pheren, to bear.) A mode of communicating intelli- 
gence by means of signals; it has become in a great 
measure superseded by the electric telegraph. 

Bemé, (sa-ma'.) (Er, sown.) (Her.) A term which 
denominates a field or charge strewed with small fig- 
ures over its entire surface. 

Semecarpus, (-kir'püs. A genus of Indian trees, 0. 
Anacardíacer, embracing the Marking-nut, S. Anacar- 
dium. The tbick fleshy receptacle bearing the fruit is 
of a yellow color when ripe, and is roasted and enten by 
the natives. The unripe fruit is employed for making 
a kind of ink, and when pounded serves in the forma- 
tion of a kind of birdlime. The hard shell of the fruit 
is permeated by a corrosive juice, which is employed 
externally in sprains and rhenmatic affections, in 
scrofulous eruptions, and for destroying warts. From 
ita acrid nature great care is required in ita employ- 
ment, as it is od to cause a great deal of inflamma- 
tory swelling. This juice, when mixed with quicklime, 
is employed to mark cotton or linen with an indelible 
mark. When dry it forms a black varnish much used 
in India, and among other purposes it is employed, 


mixed with pitch and tar, in the caulking of ships. 
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The seeds, called Malacca-beans or Marsh-nufs, are eaten, 
and are eaid to stimulate the mental powers, and espe- 
cially the memory. From them an oil is procured which 
is used in painting. 

Semeiotics, (sém-c-i-0l'i:s,) or Semelology, (s¢m- 
e-i-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. semetdtikos, foretelling, and semeion, 
a sign.) (Med.) That branch of the science which haa 
reference to the study of those signs or symptoms which 
indicate whether the human body be in a state of health 
or of disease; — sometimes written semeiography. 

Semele, (sém'e-le.) (Myth.) The daughter of Cadmus, 
and mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. She was persuaded 
by Juno in disguise to beg Jupiter to come to her in 
oe Olympian splendors, and she was burnt by the 

ightning. 

Semen, (se’mén.) [L., seed.) (Physiol) The spermatic 
secretion of male animals, 

Semendria, (-mén'dre-ah,) a town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, p: Servia, on the Danube, 20 m. 8.E. of Belgrade. 


Semi-, (sém'e.) A Latin prefix which, in the composition 
of certain words, means half; thus, semi-diameter, half 
a diameter. 

Semi-Arians, (a’re-dnz.) (Eccl. Hist.) An Arian sub- 
sect which, while admitting the similarity of substance 
between the Son and the Father, repudiated their con- 
substantiality. 

Semibreve, (sém'e-br&v.) [From Lat. semt, half, and 
am , I embrace.) (Afus.) lalf a breve, the note by 
which all others are regulated. It contains the time 
of two minims, which are divided ei@her into four 
crotchets, eight squares, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty- 
two demi-semiqua vers. 

Semicolon, (sém-e-ko'lon.) (Gram.) See PUNCTUATION. 

Seminary, (sm'e-na-re.) Uo L. semen, seed.) 
(Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic Church, a college for 
the reception of young men intended to be educated 
for the priestly office. — ( Hort.) A place for rearing 
young plants till they are hardy enough to be trans- 
ferred to a nursery. 

Semination, (s¢m-e-na'shiin.) [From Lat. s^minatio.] 
(Bot) The natural manner of shedding and dispersine 
the seeds of plants, which is variously effected. Some 
are heavy enough to fall directly to tbe ground ; others 
are furnished with a pus, or down, by means or 
which they are dispersed by the wind; while others are 
contained in elastic capsules, which, bursting open with 
considerable force, throw out the seeds. 

Seminoles, (s¢m’in-dlz.) (EUinoL.) A N. Amer. Indian 
tribe, derived from Creek stock. They originally peo- 

led a part of tho B.E. section of the Union, and, in 

817, along with the Creeks, opened a warfare against 
the white settlers in Georgia, which was ultimately 
suppressed by Gen. Jackson, and led to the «ession of 
Florida to the U. States. The treaty of peace then en- 
tered into with the S. was repudiated by the latter, at 
the instance of their chief Osceola, and a seven re’ 
ruthless war commenced, which did not end till the 
year 1842. After this, what remained of the tribe were 
sent West, and, it is supposed, have since become incor- 
porated with other tribes. 

Semi-Pelagians, (-pe-la‘je-nz.) (Eccl. Hist.) A sect 
of Christians, differing from the Pelagians by maintain- 
ing the doctrine that grace, in sufficiency for the prac- 
tice of virtue, may be obtiinable by an effort of the 
human will. They originated at Marscille, in 428, and 
their tenets received repudiation at the hands of the 
Council of Orange, in 529. 

Semiquaver, (scm-e-kwa'vür.) (Mus) A note of 
half the duration of the quaver; being the sixteenth 
of the semibreve. 

Semiramis, (se-mir'ah-mis.) The child of the Syrian 
goddess Derceto, who, according to the legends, having 
been exposed, was nursed by doves, and in time became 
the wife of Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, whom ashe 
ultimately succeeded on the throne. Other legends tell 
of her bravery and conquests, of her monstrous volup- 
tuousness, and of her disappearing from the earth in 
the likeness of a dove. 

Semi-sospiro, (ss-pe'ro.) [It.] (Mus) A rest equal 
to an eighth of a bar in common time. 

Semitic, (se-mit'ik.) [From Shem.) ( Philol.) The name 
of a group or fam. of languages, comprising the Ara- 
maic iu its dialects of the Syriac and Chaldaic; the 
Hebraic in ita biblical form, with the Samaritan, the 
Carthaginian, and the Pheenician, together with the 
extant Hebrew; and the Arabic, including the obsolete 
Ethiopic and Himyalitic, and the living Arabic and 
Aramaic. 

Semitone, (s%m‘e-ton.) (Mus.) Half a tone, being the 
sinallest interval admitted in modern music. The semi- 

tmic scale consists of twelve degrees, or thirteen notes 

in the octave, 
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Semi-vowel, (-vow’él.) (Gram.) A consonant which, 
like a vowel, can be pronounced without the assistance 
of another letter. The S. are b, c, d, 9, k, p, s, t, v, x, and z. 

Semlfn, (sém'lén,) a fortif. commercial town of the 
Austrian empire, p. Sclavonia, on the Danube, 3 m. W. 
of Belgrade. Pop. 10,000. 

Semmes, RAPHAEL, (sčms,) an American naval officer, 
». in Maryland, 1810. He entered the U. 8. navy in 
1826, and became commander in 1855. In 1861 he joined 
the Confederate cause, and, in command of the steamer 
Sumter, inflicted great losses upon shipping belonging 
to Northern ports. In the year following he took com- 
mand of the Alabama, built for the Confederates in 
England, and surpassed his former depredations upon 
American commerce, till his course was arrested, June 
19th, 1864, by the U. S. steamer Kearsarge, Capt. Wins- 
low, which encountered the Alabama off Cherbourg, 
en the French coast, and sunk her after an action 
which lasted about an hour. S with most of his of- 
ficers and crew were saved by the English yacht Deer- 
hound, a spectator of the engagement. S. has published 
The Cruise of the Alabama and Sumter; The Log of the 
Alabama; and Memoirs of Service . D.1877. 

Newo'In, or SEMOLINA, (s/m-o-le'nah.) [It. semolino.] 
(Com.) A farinaceous substance prepared in small grains 
from wheaten flour, the gluten of which is retained. 
It is used as a light and wholesome food for invalids, &c. 

Sempervivum, (s¢m-piir-vi'viim.) (Bot) A gen. of 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Crassulacer, and allied 
to Sedum, from which they are distinguished by having 
about twelve petals, and the glands at the base of the 
ovaries laciniated if present. S. tectorum, the Common 

Houseleek, is a well-known plant with thick fleshy 
leaves arranged in the form of a double rose, from 
among which rise succulent stalks bearing cymes of 
purple flowers, which on close examination prove no 
ess beautiful than singular. 
Senate, (sén'dt.) [From L. senatus, from senez, an old 
man.] An assembly or council of senators; that is, a 
body of the principal inhabitants of a state, invested 
with a share in the government. The S. of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the most celebrated; it ap- 
pointed judges, either from among the senators or 
knights, to determine processes ; it also appointed gov- 
ernors of provinces, and disposed. of the revenues of the 
commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole sovereign power did 
"iot. reside in it, since it could not elect magistrates; it 
did not, ordinarily, make laws, or decide on war and 
peace; in all which cases it was obliged to consult the 
people. The S. originally consisted only of patricians ; 
its number, it is said, was at first 100, but was doubled 
on the addition of the Sabines, then increased to 300 by 
Tarquinius Príscus, on the incorporation of the Enceres. 
The older were distinguished from the last created, by 
their names; the former being termed patres majorum 
gentium (fathers of the greater houses); and the latter 
pra minorum gentium (fathers of the lesser houses). 
1e S. was subsequently increased to 500 or 600; and 
ultimately, by the emperors, to, on one occasion at 
least, 1,000. The members were first chosen by the 
Wings; afterwards by the consuls, military tribunes, 
and finally the censors; but certain offices gave a right 
to the privilege of belonging to the S. At first the S. 
had supreme power; but this was lost when the right 
of íi or negativing their proceedings, was 
given to the tribunes of the people. Under the Com- 
monwealth, however, it remained always very great. 
The S. subsisted till the occupation of Italy by the 
Goths. The provincial towns had S. in imitation of 
that at Rome. —(PFr. Hist.) The title of the upper 
legislative chamber under Napoléon I. and Napoléon 
I1l.— (Am. Pol.) See CONGRESS. 

Senatus Consultum, (sn'a-tis kon-sül'tüm.) (Rom. 
Hist.) A decree of the Roman senate pronounced on 
some question or point of law, and which, when passed, 
constituted a part of the law. 

Seneca, Lucius ANNUS, (scn'e-kah,) a celebrated phi- 
losopher of Rome, who was the instructor of the Em- 
peror Nero, and was at last put to death by his order, 
in 66 A. D., under the pretence that he had been engaged 
in a conspiracy against him. Among those of his works 

Ce 


ium. 
Seneca, in New Fork, a central co.; area, 330 sq. m. ; 
Capital, Ovid.—In Oħio, a northern county. Capital, 
n. 


Ben'eea Falls, (foulz,) a thriving town of New York, 
Seneca co., 43 m. W.8.W. of Syracuse. 

Seneca Indians, a tribe of North American Indians 
belonging to the Iroquois, and formerly occupying 
W. New York and a portion of N.W. Pennsvivanis 
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They were once powerful ; and their most famous cnief 
was Sagoyewatha, or “ Red-Jacket." They now occupy 
reservations in Kansas. 

Sen’eca Lake, in New Fork, ote ag Loy sheet of 
water, surrounded by Seneca, Tompkins, Yates, Steu- 
ben, and Ontario cos., emptying its surplus waters inte 
Lake Ontario by the Sencca and Oswego rivers. Length, 
37 m.; width, from 2 to 4 m. ; depth, 630 ft. 

Senecio, (se-n2'sho.) (Bot.) The Groundsel family, a gen. 
of plants, Ô. Asteracez, having a hairy pappus, a naked 
receptacle, and a cylindrical involucre of linear equal 
scales, with a few &maller scales at their base. The 
species are very numerous ; annual, perennial, and half- 
shrubby plants, natives chiefly of the temperate and 
cold parts of the world. 

Seneft, (se-ndf’,) a town of Belgium, p. Hainault, 6m. 
8.W. of Nivelles, celebrated for the obstinate battle, 
fought in 1674, when the French under the Prince de 
Condé defeated the allies under the Prince of Orange. 
Pop, 4,000. 

Senegal, (sén’e-gawl,) a river of W. Africa, having ite 
source in N. Lat. 10° 30’, W. Lon. 10° 40’, and fallin 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after a course N.W. and W. o! 
1,000 m. Its navigation is much obstructed by shoals, 
rocks, and cataracts.— A French settlement on the above 
river, and bet. it and the Gambia, on the W. coast of 
Africa. Soil fertile, producing cotton, coffee, indigo, 
maize, hemp, cassia, &c. C. 8t. Louis. Pop. 198,135. 

Senegal-root. (Bo) The diuretic and very bitter 
root of Cocculus Bakis. 

Senegambia, (»n-e-gdm'be-ah,) a large tract of coun- 

try extending along the coast of W. Africa, bet. N. Lat. 

109-189, and E. Lon. 49-17? 30’, b.'N. by the Desert of 

Sahara, E. by the Soudan, 8. by Upper Guinea and Li- 

beria, and W. by the Atlantic. Area, 400,000 sq. m. It 

is divided into Higher, Lower, and Central S., and con- 
tains, besides several petty native kingdoms, the French 
settlement of Senegal, and that of Gambia belonging to 

England. Surface mountainous in the interior; soil 

fertile, drained by the Senegal and Gambia rivers. Pop 

estim. at 8,000,000. 

Seneschal, (sen’e-shal.) [Fr. sénéchal.) (Fr. Hist.) In 
theorigin of the office, probably an attendant of the 
servile class who had the superintendence of the house- 
hold of the Frankish kings. In the course of time 
however, the seneschalship rose to be a position 
dignity, held no longer by persons of servile race, but 
by military commanders, who were also invested with 
judicial authority. The lieutenants of the great feuda, 
tories often took the title of S. 

Benna, (sén’nah.) (Med.) See Cassia. 

Sennaar, (sév-nahr’,) a town of Nubia, C. of a dist. of 

same name, on the r-el-Azrek, 150 m. 8. of Khar- 

toum; N. Lat. 139 34' 36”, E. Lon. 33° 30' 30". Pop, 


5,000. 

Sennacherib, (sn-ndk'ür-ib) an Assyrian king, 
son of Sargon, reigned 702-680 B. c. The interest at- 
taching to his name is principally due to the extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible disaster that befell his 
army, either at Libnah or at Pelusium, when no fewer 
than 185,000 Assyrians are said to have been slain by 
the “angel of the Lord,” (2 Kings, xviii.) All that we 
know of his subsequent history is, that he was aseassi- 
nated by his sons while worshipping his favorite god. 

Sens, (sain,) a city of France, dept., and on the river 

egi" m. 8.E. of Auxerre, and 61 m. 8.8.E. of Paris. 

11,000. 


Sensation, (sen-sü/shun.) [From L. sensatio.] The 
mental impression, fecling, or state of consciousness 


resulting from the action of external things on some 

rt of the body, said, on that account, to be sensitive, 
BENSE. 

Sense, (sčns.) [From L. sensus; sentio, I feel.] The ex- 


ternal organs of S. are usually classed under five heads, 
viz., those of sight, hearing, feeling, smell, and taste. 
The nerves and the brain are the organs of sensation. 
If the external organ be destroyed, no sensation can be 
produced ; where there are no nerves there is no sensa- 
tion ; where the nervous branches are most numerous 
there is most sensation ; if the nerves be destroyed, sen- 
sations cannot be produced from those parts to which 
the nerve belongs, which are farther from the brain 
than the injured The nerves of sensation termi- 
nate in the brain. If the brain is compressed, sensation 
is suspended ; if the brain is considerably injured, sen- 
sation ceases. The accuracy and extent of the percep- 
tion depend on the vividness and efficaciousness of the 
compound sensations and the number of them received 
from the same or similar objects in different situations, 
and through the medium of different senses. The ob- 
ject, therefore, of early education should be to invigor- 
ate the organs of sense. — Common S. is that power of 
the mind which, by & kind of instinct, or a pre 
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cesa of reasoning, perceives truth, the relation of things, 
cause and effect, &c., and hence enables the possessor 
to discern what is right and expedient, and adopt the 
best means to pp Mk his purpose. — Moral S., that 
mental faculty which has the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. . 

Sensibility, (scu-se-bü'e-e.) [From Gr. sensibilis, per- 
ceptible by the senses.] Acuteness of perception, or that 
quality of the mind which renders it susceptible of im- 
pressions ; delicacy of feeling; as S. to pleasure or pain, 
shame or praise. — ( Physiol.) The capability which a 
nerve poesesses of conveying the sensation produced 
by the contact of another body with it. 

Sensitive Paper, (sén'se-tiv. |From L. Lat. sensi- 
tivus.| (Photog.) Prepared paper used in photography, 
of a kind made sensitive to luminons effects. 

Ben'sitive Plant. (Bo.) See Mimosa. 

Sensorium, edo Geta or Sensory. [From L. 
sensus, the faculty of feeling.) ( Physiol.) The brain and 
nerves, the seat of sense. According to some writers, 
it not only denotes the different organs of sense, but 
also that living principle or spirit of animation which 
resides throughout the body, without being cognizable 
to our senses except by its effects. 

Sensualism, (scn'soo-dl-izm,) 
inen L, sensualis, pertaining to the senses.) ( Philos.) 

he doctrine of the original deduction of knowledge 
m sensation, or from the experience which senses 
affo 

Sentence, (sn't?nz) [From L. sententia, a perceiving. ] 
(Gram.) A period; or a number of words which asso- 
ciate roya thar to form a complete sense, and are then 
followed by a full pause. A simple S. consists of one 
subject and one finite verb; as, “the woman loves.” A 
compound S. comprises two or more subjects and finite 
verbs ; as, “ he told me that he distrusted me."— ( Law.) 
A judicial decision openly and officially pronounced in 
a criminal prosecution. 

Sentinel, (sén’te-nél,) or Sentry. [From L. sentio, I 
observe. | perii A private soldier set on guard at some 
post, to be on the watch for the approach of the enemy, 
to prevent surprises, and to stop such persons as would 
pass without authority or on lawful business. 

Se s (se'pàL) ( Bot.) One of the divisions of the calyx. 
Hence, sepaline, belonging to a sepal; and re- 
sembling a sepal in appearance. 

Sepia, (x'pe-ah.) See SEPIADA. 

Sepiada, (se-pi'a-de.) (Zoól.) The Cuttle-fish family, 
comprising cephalopodons mollusks whose calcareous 
internal shell or cuttle-bone consists of a broad lami- 
nated plate terminating behind in a hollow imperfectly 
chambered apex. The S. possess a bag in which they 
secrete a thick fluid of an intense dark-brown color. 
This they eject on being alarmed, and thus make their 
escape while the water around them is discolored. Tho 
pigment called sepia is prepared from cuttle-fish ink. 
This matter has been found fossilized, and thus an ani- 
mal that died a countless number of years ago might be 
painted with its own ink. The best known species is 
ap officinalis, the common or officinal cuttle-fish, 
which inhabit warm seas. 

Sepoys, (se'poiz.) [From Hind. sipahi, a soldier.] In 
India, the name borne by native troops in the English 
service, disciplined after the European manner. Áfter 
the Mutiny of 1857, the English govt. greatly rednced 
their numbers, and in new cases of enlistment substi- 
tuted the Sikh for the Hindoo. 

Septangle, (s¢pl'dug-gl.) (Geom.) A seven-sided, seven- 
angled pe 

September, (scp-t/m'bür.) [From L. septem, seven.] 
(Calendar.) The seventh month in the old Roman year, 
and the ninth in the modern calendar. 

Septem vir, (-tém'vür,) pl. Sepremvini. [L.] (Antiqg.) 
Among the Romans oue of a body of priests who pre- 
pared the feasts intended to celebrate days of public 


rejoicing, games, &c. 
[From L. septem, 
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or SENSATIONALISM. 


Septentrional, (-(n'tre-o-nàl.) 
seven, and trio, a yoked ox.) (Geog.) Pertaining or 
having reference to the northern regions of the globe. 

Septic, (s¢p’tik.) [From Gr. séptikos, putrefying.] ( Chem.) 
A term applied to designate any eubstance t pro- 
motes the corruption or putrefaction of bodies; as dis- 
tinguished from antiseptic. 

Septicidal, (s¢p-tc-sid’dl.) [From L. septum, an inclos- 
ure, and cedare, to hack.) (Bot.) A mode of dehiscing, 
in which the fruit is resolved into its component car- 
pels, which split asunder through the dissepimenta. 

Sept » (sépstif'ra-gdl.) [From L. septum, a par- 
tition, aud frangere, to break.) (Hot) A mode of de- 
hiscing, in which the backs of the carpels separate from 
the dissepiments, whether formed by their sides, or by 
expansions of the placenta. 


Septillion, (scp-til'yim.) [From L. septem, seven.]| 
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(Numer. In English notation, the number repre- 
sented by a unit preceding 42 ciphers; according to 
the Fremch method, the number described by a anit 
» with 24 — annexed. Kemah) [F a 
tuagesima, (scp-tu-a-jés'e-mah. rom L. 
[poete m the ar fr Ecc.) The third Mandy 
before Lent, about 70 days before Easter, 


Sept mt, (scp'tu-a-jint.) [From L. septuaginta, sev- 
enty.] (Sac. Lit) A Greek version of the books of the 
Old Testament ; so called because the translation is sup- 


posed to have been made by seventy-two Jews, who, 
for the sake of round numbers, are usually called the 

in elers. lt is said to have been made at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about 
280 years B. C. It is that out of which all the citations 
in the New Testament from the Old are taken. It was 
also the ordinary and canonical translation made use 
of by the Christian Church in the earliest ages; and is 
still retained in the churches both of the East and 
West. According to the chronology of the S, there 
were fifteen hundred years more from the creation to 
Abraham, than according to the present Hebrew copies 
of the Bible. 

Neptune, (sép'tiim.) pl. Serra. [L., a partition] (Anat) 
The plate or wall which divides two adjoining cavities ; 
as, the septum auris, or drum of the ear. — (Conch.) The 
dividing wall of a chambered cell. — (Bot.) The parti- 
tion of an ovary or fruit produced by the sides of the 

brought together and consolidated ; also, a par- 
tition of any kind. — (Chem.) See DIALYSIS. 

Septuor, (sép'tu-ór,) or SzPTET. (Mus.) A composition 
for seven instruments or voices. 

Sepulehre, (sép'ü-kr. [From L. sepulerum, from 
sepelio, I inter.] A place destined for the interment of 
the dead. This term is chiefly used in speaking of the 
burying-places of the ancients, those of the moderns 
being usually called tombs.— Knights of the Holy S., » 
military order, instituted in Palestine about the year 
1114. It was afterwards established in France by Louis 
VIL, was united to that of Malta by Innocent VIIT., 
ae eg taken under the protection of Louis XVIII., 
in 3 

Sequatchie, (se-kwdch'e,) in Tennessee, a S.E. co., 
drained by a river of same name; area, 226 sq. m.; C. 
Dunlap. 

Sequence, (se'kwénz.) (From L. sequeno, coming after.] 
(Games) A set of immediately following each 
other in the same suit; as a king, queen, knave, &c. — 
(Mus.) An uninterrupted succession of similar sounds 
rising or falling diatonically.—(Xecl.) In the Roman 
Catholic Churcb, a hymn recited or sung immediately 
before the reading of the gospel in the Mass on certain 
festival days, and after tbe introit. 

Sequestration, (seXwes-tra'shün.) [From L. seques- 
tro, I surrender for safe-keeping.] (Zaw.) In Chan- 
cery, a prerogative process, addressed to certain com- 


(Numis.) A 
Turkey, and fluctuatin 

uoia, (s-Lkwoi'ah,) REGUVIA, or WELLINGTONIA. 
(Bot.) A genus of trees, O. Pinaceæ. S. sempervirens, 
the Redwood of the timber trade, extends from Califor- 
nia to Nutka Sound, and is frequently more than 300 
feet high. S. Welliugtonia, the Big or Mammoth tree, 
was at first thought to be confined to a single spot, the 
so-called Mammoth Grove of Calaveras in Upper Cali- 
fornia ; but it has since been found in the Mariposa and 
Fresno Groves, and in various other parts of the Sierra 
Nevada, though nowhere attaining such a height as in 
the spot where it was first discovered, in June, 1850, by 
an American hunting-party. The tallest tree of the 
Mammoth Grove, stripped of its bark for the purpose 
of being exhibited, was 327 feet high, and at the base 
was 90 feet in circumference. The greatest dimensions 
seem to have been attained by a tree which was found 
broken at a height of 300 feet, and which measured at 
that place 18 feet in diameter. Considering that it was 
112 feet in circumference at the base, and tapered regu- 
larly to the point where broken, it is calculated to have 
been, when in the fullness of ite growth, 450 feet high. 
It was at first thought that these trees might be 3,000 
years old, but that estimate has since been reduced by 
actual counting of the concentric rings to about 1,100 


years, 

Sernglio, (se-rdl'yo,) or BeAIL. [It., from Turk. «rai, 
a palace.) The name properly borne by the palace of 
the Sultan of Turkey at Constantinople, and frequently 
and wrongfully applied to the Harem, q. v. The prim- 
cipal entrance to the S, is through the Babi Humegum, 
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or “ Sublime Gate ;" — whence the appellation of Sub- 
lime Porte, a8 commonly rendered to the Turkish govt. 

Serampore, (sér-àm-poor';) a town of India, pres. of 
Bengal, on the Hooghly, 12 m. N. of Calcutta. Pop. 
15,000. 

Seraph, (sr4f.) [From Heb. saraph, to become ele- 
vated or unen) ret) A spirit of the highest 
rank in the angelic hierarchy: — 80 named from their 
being supposed to be most inflamed with divine love, or 
holy zeal, owing to their more immediate attendance 
at the throne of God. They are almost invariably 
spoken of in connection with the cherubim, whom they 
are on a par with in r ct of rank and attributes. 

Serapis, (s-ra'pis. (Egypt. Myth.) An Egyptian di- 
vinity, formerly much worshipped at Rome. 

Serask ier, (se-rdwkeer.) [Pars acommander-in-chlef. ] 
(Mil) The title borne by the generalissimo of the 
Turkish armies. 

Serb, (sürb.) (Geog.) A Servian, or native or inhabi- 
tant of Servia. 

Serenade, (s¢r’e-ndd.) [From L, serenus, clear.] (Mus.) 
Music perforrned in the open air during the silence of 
a propitious night; it is usually instrumental, but the 
voice is sometimes added. 

Seres, (sa'rüz,) a fortif. and manuf. town of Turkey in 
Europe, p. Roumelia, on Lake Takinos, 45 m. N.E. of 
Salonica. It has numerous mosques; and its manufs. 
consist of woollens and cottons. Pop, 25,000. 

Serf, (sürf.) [From L. servus,a slave.) A peasant slave, 
attached to the soil and transferred with it; —the naine 
applied to the bondmen on Russian estates until their 
emancipation by imperial ukase in 1861. 

Serge, (sürj.) [From It. surgia.) (Manuf.) A kind of 
woollen quilted stuff. — ( .) A large candle weigh- 
ing many pounds, and often richly decorated. It is 
used in important ceremonies. 

Sorgosnt, (sür'jdnt.) Ves sergent; L. serviens, serving. | 
(ML) A non-commissioned officer ranking one grade 
‘above a corporal, in a company of infantry or troop of 
cavalry ; his duties comp sing the ordering and form- 
ing of the ranks, preserving discipline, &c. A sergeant- 
major,a non-commissioned officer, one grade above a S., 
assists the adjutant of a regiment in his duties. Cblor-5. 
are non-commissioned officers detailed to attend the 
officers who have charge of the colors of & battalion, 
&c.— (Eng. Law.) See SERJEANT. 

Sergipe, (sür-zhe'pah,) a p. of Brazil, washed by the 
Atlantic, and extending along the coast bet. 8. Lat. 10° 
30'-119 32' Area, 31,958 sq. m. Surface mountainous; 
soil fertile. C. Sergipe. . 215,000. 

Sergius L., (siir’je-iis,) Pork, 8. Conon, 687; p. 701. — 
S. II. s. Gregory IV., 844, and witnessed the devasta- 
tion of 8. Italy by the Saracens. D. 847. — S. III. s. 
Christopher, 904; D. 911. — S. IV. s. John XVIIL., in 
1009 ; n. 1012. 

Serial, (sere-dl.) [From L. sero, I pest] (Lit) ^ 
literary publication appearing periodically, in numbers 


or E 

Sericulture, (*te're-kült-yür.) [From L. Seres, the 
Chinese people, and cultura, development.) The rear- 
ing or breeding of silk-worms. 

Series, (se'réz.) [From L. sero, I plant.) Generally, a 
continued succession of things in the same order, and 
which are analogous with each other.—(Math.) A 
number of algebraic or arithmetical terms, increasing 
or decreasing in pursuance of a certain law. An arith- 

ical S. is one in which a common difference subsists 
between its consecutive terms. A harmonic S. has its 
every three sequent terms in harmonical proportion. 
A geometrical S., one whose every term bears a constant 
ratio to the succeeding ane, is a member of the group 
known as recurrents. An infinite S. is a series compris- 
ing an infinite number of terms, at the end of which 
it is impossible ever to arrive; so that, let the series be 
carried on to any assignable length, or number of 
terms, it can be carried still further. 

Seringapatam, (se-ring-ah-pah-tdm’,) [Hind., “City 
of Vishnu,"] a fortified city of India, Brit. pres. of 
Madras, and former C. of Mysore, on the Cnvery, 250 m. 
W.8.W. of the e xd Madras. The celebrated Rajah 
of Mysore, Tippoo Saib, fell in the carrying of this place 
by assault by the British in 1799. . 12,150. 

Serjeant, (sür/jdnt.) (Eng. Law.) The title borne by 
barristers who have arrived at the highest dignity of 
the bar. — S. at Arms, a legislative officer appointed to 
preserve order and decorum during Congressional sit- 
tings, and to carry out the orders of the Speaker. — 
(Mil.) See SERGEANT. 

Serosity, (se-rds'e-te.) [Fr. serosité.] (Physiol) Water 
exuded from the serum of the blood when coagulated 
by heat, and holding some of the sanguineous salts and 
same albemes in solution. 

Serous Membranes, (se/riis.) (Anat.) Transparent, 
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‘thin membranes, composed of one lamina. One surface 
adheres to other textures; the other is smooth, pol- 
ished, and moistened by a serous fluid. They are ar 
ranged —in the form of sacs without apertures — as 
great, intermediate reservoirs fer the exhalant and ab- 
sorbent systems, in which the serous fluid, in passing 
from one system, tarries some time before it enters the 
other. 

Serpent, (sürp'nt.) [From L. serpere, to crawl.] (Zodl.) 
See BERPENTS. a d A musical wind -instrüment 
made of brass, and of a serpentino shape. It is used as 
a bass accompaniment to horns or cornets, and has a 
two-octave compass, produced by six holes stopped by 
the fingers. 

Serpentarius, yee ected sia [From L. serpens, 
a serpent.) (Ast.) A constellation of the N. hemisphere, 
represented on the celestial globe by the figure of a 
man grasping a serpent in his hand. It lies 8. of Her 
cules and W. of Taurus Poniatowski. 

Ser’pent-eater. (Zotl.) See SECRETART-BIRD. 

Serpentine, (siir’pén-tin.) (Min.) A magnesian rock, 
of various colors, but usually greenish, sometimes 
speckled like the back of a serpent. Common S. will 
stand heat, and is therefore sometimes made into 
cooking-pots. When it veins limestone, it forms verde 
antique. Precious S. is translucent of a rich green 
color. —5S. verses. (Poetry.) Verses which begin and end 
with the same words. 

Serpents, or Opnipia, (Zodl.) An order of reptiles, 
which are destitute of limbs, except occasionally in a 
very rudimentary form. The general form of their 
elongated tapering scaly bodies without a distinct neck 
is well known. The jaws are not articulated together, 
but are capable of being separated from each other 
when any large object is being swallowed. They ad- 
vance along the ground by a sinuous motion, but when 
about to attack their prey, they usually erect their 
heads, and spring forward, the hinder part of the body 
serving as a fulcrum. The upper jaws of the poisonous 
S. have movable fangs, which are grooved on the outer 
edge, and along this groove the poison flows from a 
gland situate under the eye into the wound inflicted by 
the teeth. When not in use the fangs lie in a fold of 
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Fig. 586. — DEAD ADDER OF AUSTRALIA. 


the gums. Some S. are oviparous, and of these some 
deposit their eggs in a sort of chain, leaving them to be 
hatched in a warm situation; whilst others, like the 
pythons, mcubate their eggs. On the other hand, some 
serpents are viviparous, their eggs being hatched inside 
their bodies. The fascination which it has been often 
stated S. exercise over other animals is perhaps nothing 
more than a stupefaction, the result of terror which 
their appearance excites. S&. are divided into the fami- 
lies Borne, COLUBRIDÆ, CnoTALIDUE, ELAPIDÆ, HYDRO- 
PHIDÆ, and VIPERIDÆ, q. v. The Dead Adder or Viper 
of Australia, Acanthoptus tortor, which we give for illus- 
tration (Fig. 586), differs from most of the Viperidz in 
not having the scales keeled. It is widely diffused over 
Australia, where it is also known as the Black Snake. 
It has two poison-fangs on each upper jaw, and its tail 
ends in a small recurved spine. It is much dreaded, as 
its bite is said to be sometimes fatal in a quarter of an 
hour. 

Serphanto, (sir-fdn’to,) or Serpho, A an 
island of the Hellenic Archipelago, 25 m. W. of Syra; 
N. Lat. 279 10^, E. Lon. 24° 80. 

Serpookhov, SrkPUcHOY, or SERPUKOPP, (stir’pook-af,) 
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a manufacturing town of Russia in Europe, govt. Mos- 
cow, on the Oka, 60 miles 8.8.W. of the city of Moscow. 


. 13,000. è 

Pr» ulidse, (air med) Zoöl.) The Serpula family, 
x aprum annelide inhabiting twisted calcareous 
tubes, which are generally attached to shells or other 
objects. The animal has its aërating organs in the 
shape of threads arranged in two fans on the head, 
and it closes the mouth of its tube with a plug. 

Serradilla. (Bot. See ORNITHOPUS. 

Serrate, (sér'rá.) (Bot.) Having sharp straight-edged 
teeth pointing to the apex, as in the Sweet-pepper Bush, 
Fig. 1 


Sertorius, QUINTUS, (sŭr-to're-ŭs,) a Roman command- 
er, who, during the civil war between Marius and 
Sylla, having espoused the cause of the former, put 
himself at the head of the Lusitanians, in Spain, and, 
by the aid of fugitives from the vengeance of Sylla, 
maintained himself for several years against all the 
forces that were sent against him. But he was at length, 
in 72 v. c., assassinated by some of his associates. 


Serum, (ser'üm.) (Physiol) See Broop.— In Dairy 
husbandry, the whey, or milky fluid which remains 
after the caseine and butter have been taken away. 

Serval, (sür'vdl.) (ZoUl.) The Felis serval (Fig. 587), an 
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Fig, 681. — iixvix; ( Felis serval.) 





animal resembling the lynx in form and size, and the 
panther in its spots. It is a native of India and Thibet. 

Bervan, (St.,) (sdn(g)-sair’vahn,) a seaport of France, 
dep. Ile-et-Vilaine, at the opening of the Rance River, 
1 m. 8. of 8t. Malo. . 12,709. 

Servia, (sür've-ah,) (anc. Masia Superior,) a principality 
of Euro Turkey, forming a sort of quasi-sovereignty, 
bet. N. Lat. 42° 20’-45°, E. Lon. 19? 10’-22° 45’, b. on the 
N. by the Danube which separates it from the Austrian 
Military Frontier, E. by Bulgaria and Wallachia, S. by 
Roumelia (from which it is divided by the Balkan Mts.), 
and W. by Bosnia. Area, 12,600 sq. m. Surface moun- 
tainous, with many forests and moors. The soil in the 
valleys is sufficiently fertile to produce the cereals, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The Save, Morava, and Driva 
are the chief rivers. C. Belgrade. The Serbs are a race 
of Sclavic origin, possess all the characteristic qualities 
of & mountaineer people, and belong to the Greek 
Church. They settled in this country in the 10th cent., 
and made of it an independent kingdom in 1217. Dur- 
ing the century following, S. was subjugated by the 
Turks, who retained possession of it till 1717. Austria 
next held a tenure of it till 1791, when it reverted back 
to Turkey. In 1805 the Servians revolted, and kept 
their independence till 1813-14, when it again came 
ander Ottoman rule. In 1815, however, it again freed 
itself from the yoke, and its independent existence was 
secured to it by the Treaty of Paris, 1850; when the 
sovereignty was settled hereditarily in the Obrenovitch 
family, Turkey retaining only a nominal authority 
over the country. A new constitution was in 
1868. The Berlin Treaty, 1878, made S. absolutely inde- 
pendent, with increased territory. Pep. 1,366,923. 

Service-tree, (sür'vis) (Bot.) See PYRUS. 

Servile, (aiir oi) [nem L. servus, a servant.) (Gram.) 
An element which is foreign to the primary root; — as 
opposed to radical. 

Servitude, (sür'v-tüd.) [Same deriv.) (Law.) The 
right to an enjoyment of a thing, without ownership in 
the same, for a speaial purpose. 

Servius Tullius, (sür've-üs tül'le-s,) the sixth 
mythical king of Rome, was murdered by his son-in- 
law, Tarquinus Superbus. 

Sesostris, (se-sórtris) one of the greatest kings of 
Egypt, shoes Dative namne was Ramses. He was a great 
conqueror, but his history is very legendary. Said to 
have flourished B. 0. 1500." oe 

Besqui, (sés’kwe.) [L., once and a half.) A term com- 
monly used in compound scientific terms, and signify- 
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ing that a something is taken one and a half times. — 
(Geom.) The expression of a ratio in which the greater 
term contains the less once, leaving a certain aliquot 
part of the less over; when the pes remaining is half 
the less term, the ratio is called sesquialtera; when a 
third, s. itertia ; and soon. The word sesqui 

is used when, in a ratio, the greater term is twice and 
a half times the less. 

Sesamum, ere eee) (Bot.) The Sesame, a genus 

of plants, O. 
Pedaltaces, 
consisting of 
annual rbs 
indigenous to 
the E. Indies, 
but cultivated 
in various 
other tropical 
and subtropi- 
cal countries. 
The leaves arc 
opposite or al- 
ternate, quite 
entire or vari- 
ously lobed; 
the flowers 
axillary, aud 
of a yellow or 
pinkish color. 
The seeds of S. 
indicum (Fig. 
688) contain an abundance of a fixed oil, as tasteless as 
that of the olive, for which it might be substituted, and 
which is expressed in Egypt in great quantities. It is 
sometimes called Gingelly oil, and, if of very good quality, 
is employed for adulterating oil of almonds. It is, how- 
ever, apt to become rancid. 

alter, (sés-kwe-awl'tür.) (Mus) One of the 
compound organ-stops, formed of either 2, 3, 4, or & 
rows of open metallic pipes, tuned in thirds, fifths, and 
octaves to the diapason. 

Sesquioxide, (-dks’id.) (Chem. A compound of 
three equivalents of oxygen and two equivalents of 
another body. 

Sesquitone, (sés'kwe-tón.) (Mus) A minor third, or 
interval of three semitones. 

Ses‘sile. (Bot) See Lear. 

Session, (sésshiin.) [From L. sessio, a sitting.) The 
time of sitting of a court, council, or other legislative 
or municipal body. —(Law.) A sitting of judges in 
court upon their commission. The S. of a court of ju- 
dicature is styled a term. The word sessions, or riers 
sessions, signifies those quarterly meetings of justices 
of the peace, when minor offences are tried, or business 
transacted which requires the sanction of two or more 
of them. — (Scots. Law.) The High Court of Sessions is 
the supreme civil court of Scotland. 

Sesterce, (sčstůrs.) [From L. sestertius, contracted 
from senis tertim, the third minus a half, that is two 
asses and a half.) (Numis.) In anHgulty,a Roman coin, 
the fourth part of a denarius and worth about four 
cents. It was of the value of two asses and a half. The 
sestertium, a contraction for mille sestertionis, was equal 
to one thousand S. 

Set-offf, (sét-0f.) (Arch.) An horizontal projection left 
in a wall, where ít becomes reduced in thickness. — 
(Law.) A term to denote the defendant's acknowledg- 
ment of the plaintiff's demand, either as a whole or in 
part, but accompanied by a demand of his own to coun- 
terbalance the same, 

Seton, (s'tn.) [From L. seta, a bristle.) (Surg.) A 
sort of issue, generally in the neck ; formed by means 
of horsehair or fine threads drawn through the skin by 
a large needle, by which a small opening is made and 
continued for the discharge of humors. 

Setose, (se't0z.) [From L. setosus, bristly.) (Bot.) A 
term indicating when the surface of a leaf or receptacle 
is covered with bristles. 

Setter, (sét'tiir.) (Zodl.) A variety of the dog which 

kes of the characters of the Pointer and Spaniel 

t is little inferior in point of sagacity to any of the 

species, and surpassed by none in docility and grateful 

attachment, while its excellent nose and endurance of 

fatigue in the field render it of great service to the 
sportsman. 

Setting-coat, (sc"ting-kót) (Arch.) The better sort 
of plaster used for walls or ceilings. 

Settlement, (s¢t/t'l-mént.) [A. S. setol, to settle.] 
(Law.) A disposition of property of any kind made by 
the owner for certain pu . IY may be made either 
by deed or will; but commonly the term is only ap- 
plied tc those made by deed, and in fact only to a cer- 
tain kind of these; namely, marriage setlsments.— Alao, 
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a residence ander such circumstanoes as to entitle a 
person to support or assistance in ease of becoming a 


pauper. 

Setubal, or St. Ubes, (sa-too'vàl,) a seaport of Portu- 
gal, on a bay of same name, p. Estremadura, 18 m. 8.E. 
of Lisbon. Pop. 13,134. 

Seven Pines, (-pinz,) a locality, 6 m. from Richmond, 
Virginia, where was fought, May 31, 1862, a hotly con- 
tested battle bet. Gen. Casey's National command, and 
a Confederate force under Gen. Longstreet and Stuart. 
This battle was the prelude to that of Fair Oaks. 

Beven, (sévn.) [A. S. seafon.] Four and three; one 
more than six. — Seven Stars. (Ast.) The PLEIADES.— 
The Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin. (Eccl) A festi- 
val of the Roman Catholic Church, commemorating : 
The prediction of Simeon; the flight into Egypt ; the 
loss of the Saviour in Jerusalem; the sight of Jesus 
bearing his cross towards Calvary; the spectacle of 
Jesus on the Cross ; the piercing of the Saviour's side 
with the lance; and His burial. Instituted by Bene- 
dict XIII. in 1725, this festival is celebrated on the Fri- 
day before Palm Sunday.— The Seven Wise Men, or 
Sages. (Anc. Hist) The eollective appellation given 
to Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, and 
Periander of Corinth — illustrious Grecians who flour- 
ished bet. 620-548 B. c.—The Seren Wonders of the World, 
aecording to the ancients, were: The pyramids of 

ypt; the mausoleum of Artemisia; the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus; the wall and hanging gardens of 
Babylon ; the Coloesus of Rhodes ; the statue of Jupiter 
Olympus; and the Pharos of Alexandria. 

Seventeen, (sévn-tén.) [A.S. seofontyne.]  (Numer.) 
The sum of teu and seven added; represented by the 
symbols or figures XVII, or 17. 

Beventeenth, (-ténth.) ee) An interval compris- 
ing two octaves and a third. 

Seventh, (sévnth.) (Mus.) An interval of five tones 
and a semitone, forming seven degrees of the diatonic 


scale, 

Geventh-Day Bap'tists. darn Hist.) A religious 
denomination which, in the U. States, originated at 
Newport, R. L, in 1671, They differ from other Bap- 
tists only by the observance of the seventh instead of 
the first day of the week as the Sabbath. They are 
known in England as Sabbatarians. E 

Seventy, (sév/n-te.) (Numer.) The sum of ten times 
seven, represented by the symbol LXX, or 70. 

Beven Years’ War, The.) (His. The name 
by which is known in history the sanguinary war car- 
ried on between Frederick II. of Prussia and the Em- 
peror of Austria, 1756-63. England was the ally of the 
former; and Germany, France, Russia, and Sweden for 
some time assisted the Austrians. It resulted in the 
cession of Silesia to Prussia, and was terminated by the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg, Feb. 15, 1763, 

Severalty, (sév'r-di-te.) [From L. severus] (Law.) 
An estate in severalty is one which a tenant holds in his 
own individual right; and is thus distinguished from 
common, coparcenary, and joint-tenancy. 

Severance, (sévr-ius) (Same deriv.) (Law. A 
term having several applications in legal practice, all 
significative of the act of dividing or dissociating. 

Severn, (s¢v'tirn,) a considerable river of England, 
having its source in Plinlimmon, a mountain in Mont- 
gomeryshire, N. Wales, and emptying by an estuary 
into the British Channel, after a dorus course of 200 
m.— A river of British N. America, having its rise in 
N. Lat. 52° 80', W. Lon. 92°, and embouching into Hud- 
son's Bay, after a N.E. flow of 350 m. 

Severus, Fiavius VALERIUS, (ages RED Emperor of 
Rome, 301-307 A. D. He was defeated by Maxentius, 
and forced to kill himself. — S. Lucius Septimius, Em- 
peror of Rome, 193-211 A. D., was a distinguished mili- 
tary commander, and owed his elevation to the army 
under him. D. at York, in Britain. — S. Marcus Aure- 
lius Alexander, one of the best Roman emperors, 222- 
235 a. D. He was assassinated by some soldiers to whom 
his excellence had made him odious. 

Sevier, (ser-eer’,) in Arkansas, a W.8.W. co., b. on the 
Indian Ter. and Texas; area, 1,300 sq. m.; C. Para- 
clifta.—In Tennessee, an E. connty, b. by N. Carolina; 

P area, 52 8q. m. ; Capital, Sevier. 

Bévigmé, Marie DE RABUTIN-CHANTAL, MARQUISE DE, 
(sa-vàn-ya',) a French authoress, x. in Bourgogne, 1626, 
became one of the most beantiful and accomplished 
ladies of the French court, and a member of the cele- 
brated literary coterie of the Hotel de Rembouillet. 
Her Letters are without a rival for their grace and vi- 
vacity of style, and rank among French classics, D. 


Beville, (seil) (na. HisPALIS, and ROMULA JULIA,) a 
bandsome and picturesque city of Spain, C. of a p. of 
samo name, op the Guadalquivir, 62 m. N-E. of : 
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It is built in the Morieco manner, and boasts one of the 
finest cathedrals in the kingdom. Its manuf. comprise 
those of silk and woollen stuffs, rather, tobacco, pot- 
tery, &c. After the Roman sera, this city became suc- 
cessively the possession of the Goths and Moors, from 
the latter of whom it was taken by the King of Castile, 
who made it the cap. of his dominions, 1248. Pop. 81,646. 
Sevres, (sa'vr,) a town of France, dep. Seine-et-Oise, on 
the Seine, 5 miles N.W.of Versailles. Here is made the 
renowned ceramic ware known as Sèvres china.. Pop, 


6,328. 

Sèvres, (Drux,) (do) a N.W. dep. of France, b. N. by 
Maine-et-Loire; area, 2,315 sq. m.; C. Niort. The 
surface of S. may be divided a mountainous and 
a level district; soil generally fertile. Fop. rene 

Seward, WiL.LiAM Henry, (soo'ahrd,) a distinguished 
American statesman, B. in Orange co., N. Y., 1801, after 
completing his education at Union Coll., Schenectady, 
became a member of the bar in 1822, and rapidly rose 
to eminence in his profession. In 1830 he entered the 
State Senate, where he became one of the Whig or op- 
position leaders, In 1838 he became governor of N. Y. 
State, and was reélected in 1840, Nine years later he 
was returned to the National Senate, and there made 
himself known as an uncompromising enemy to slavery, 
Reélected Senator in 1855, Mr. S. became,an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Presidency in 1860, and in the fol- 
lowing year became head of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet, ia 
which capacity he displayed striking vigor and ability 
through the disastrous period of the Civil War. In 
1865 an attempt was made by one Lewis Payne (aliaa 
Powell), an accomplice of the murderer of Pres. Lincoln, 
to assassinate the Secretary in his own home; Mr. S. es- 
caped, but not without receiving some severe wounds, 
He retained office under Pres. Johnson ; in 1868-9 madı 
the tour of Mexico, California, Alaska, &c.; and in 187€ 
set off on a voyage around the world by way of Japan, 
China, India, the East, and Europe, during which he 
had the honor of being the first foreigner introduced 
into the presence of the Japanese Mikado. He re- 
turned home in the autumn of 1871. D. 1872. 

Sewellel, (su-wél/lél.) (Zoil.) The Aplodontia 
a rodent animal, family Sciuride. It inhabits Puget's 
Sound, is about the size and general appearance of the 
muskrat, but with the tail very short and much de- 


pressed. 

Sewerage, (su'ür-j.) [From sewer.] The system of 
carrying off the drainage, refuse, &c., of a large city by 
means of sewers, or subterranean conduits. 

Sewing-machine, (-so%ng.) (Mech.) A mechanical 
contrivance by means of which the sewing of cloth is 
performed by an ingenious arrangement of machinery. 
S. M. are of several kinde, and are sufficiently well 
known and appreciated. Invented by one Elias Howe, a 
mechanic of Massachusetts, he obtained a patent for his 
discovery in 1841, and realized a large fortune thereby. 
S. M. are largely exported from the U. States to Europe, 
where they have become ín almost as common demand 
and use as in the country where they originated. 

Sexagesima, (jce-mah.) [From L. sezagesimus, the 
sixtieth.) (Eccl. The next Sunday to Shrove-Sunday, 
or the second one before Lent;— so styled as being 
about the sixtieth day before Easter. 

Sextain, (scks'tin.) [From L. sextaneus, comprising 
six.) (Poet.) A stanza consisting of six lines. 

Sextant, (sés'tin.) [L.seztans.] ( Math.) The sixth part 
of a circle, that is to say, an arc embracing 60 degrees.— 
(Navig.) An instrument used on shipboard for taking 
the altitudes of heavenly bodies, and determining their 
apparent angular distance. Its arc, which contains the 
sixth t of a circle, may be taken to 120 degrees. — 
(Agi) A constellation placed over the equator, and on 
the S side of the ecliptic. 

Sextillion, (scks-til/ytin.) [From L. seus, the sixth.] 
( Num.) In English notation, a number specified by a 
unit in advance of 36 ciphers; in the French system, 
the number expressed by a unit followed by 21 ciphers, 

Sex ta, (s2ksto.) [Same deriv.] (Typog.) A size of book 
made by the folding each sheet into six leaves. — SEXTO- 
DECIMO refers to a book made by folding each sheet inte 
16 leaves; and is abbreviated thus, lómo. 

Sexton, (scks'tün.) (Eccl.) Same as Sacristan, q. v. 

Sextuple, (scks'tu-pl.) [From L. sez, six, and plico, to 
fold.] (Mus.) A term designative of a measure of two 
lines, consisting of six equal notes, three for each line. 

Seychelles, The.) (sa’siél,) a cluster of islands in 
the Indian Ocean, lying bet. S Lat. 3° 40-50 35’, E. 
Lon. 55° 15'-56°. They are mountainous, heavily tim- 
bered, and under the jurisdiction of the British colony 
of Mauritius. C. Victoria, on Mahé, the largest of the 
group. Pop. 7,486. 

y mour, EDWARD. See SOMERSET, (DUKE oF.) 
Bey Mour, HORATIO, (s mür,) a distinguished Ameri- 
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can statesman, B. in Onondaga co., N. Y., 1811. After 
practising law for many years at Utica, he was elected 
governor of the State in 1852, and again in 1862. In 
1864 he acted as President of the Democratic Conven- 
tion held at Chicago, and of that which sat in New 
York city in 1860. By the latter he was nominated for 
the Presidency of the Union, and defeated by General 
Grant. D. 1886. 

Seymour, in Indiana, a vill. of Jackson co., 50 m. N. 
of Louisville, 

Sey’mour, a t'w'r. of Canada W., Northumberland co., 
on the Trent, 30 m. N.W. of Belleville. Pop, 4,289. 

Seyne, (sin) a seaport of France, dept. Var, on the 

editerranean, 3 m. S.W. of Toulon. Pop. 9,070. 

Sforza, (sfórt'zah,) a noble Italian race which gave the 
following personages to history: GIACONNIZZO ALTEN- 
DOLO, b. at Faenza in 1370. He became a successful 
soldier of fortune, nnd commander-in-chief of the army 
of Joanna, Queen of Naples, D. 1421. — His son, FRAN- 
CESCO, also distinguished as a military leader, became 
the son-in-law and successor of Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, 1450. He governed ably and humanely, 
and p. in 1465. — Lupovico, son of the preceding, B. 1451, 
usurped the govt. in 1480, to the exclusion of his 
nephew, the rightful heir, and aided Charles VIII. in 
his conquest of Naples, and D. a prisoner in the hands 
of Louis XII. of France, in 1510. — The last duke of 
Milan of this line was Francesco, who D. in 1535. 

fSiforzando, (sfór-zahn'do) or Sforza'tn. [It] 
(Mus) A term which indicates that the note over 
which it is written must be played with force, or sung 
with some degree of loudness: —ít has the following 
abbreviations : ——, sf, or sfz. 

Shabrack, (shab'rd.) [From Turk. tskaprak.] ( Mil.) 
The saddle-cloth belonging to the equipment of a cav- 
alry-officer's charger. 

Shad, (shád.) (Zoi) See ALAUSA. 

Shad'dock. (Bot.) See Crrnvs. 

Shadow, (shdd'ó.) (Optics) A privation or diminution 
of light, by the interposition of an opaque body. S. 
differs from shade, as the 
latter implies no particular 
form, or definite limit; 
whereas a S. represents in 
form the object which in- 
tercepts the light; as, the 
A. of aman, of a tower, &c. 
— Shading, or Shadowing. 
(Paint.) The art of duly 
representing light and 
shade in a picture. 

Shad Salmon. (Zl. 
See SALMONIDA. 

Shaft, (na [A.8. sceaft.] 
(Arch.) The body of a col- 
umn or pillar; the part be- 
tween the capital and base. 
In Gothic architecture the 
term is particularly applied 
to the small columns (Fig. 
589) which are clustered 
round pillars, or used in 
the jambs of doors and win- 
dows, in arcades and vari- 
ous other situations. — 
(Mach. A strong cylin- 
drical bar, used in commu- 
nicating motion by meaus 
of torsion, as in the pad- 
dle-shaft of a steam-vessel. 
—(Mining.) A sinking or 
pit. Mines are generally 
provided with two shafts fc : 
ventilation, under one of 
which (the upcast aft) a 
fire is maintained to pro- 
duce the upward current, 
which carries off the foul 
air, whilst the fresh air de- pes 
scends by the other (down- VE 
cast shaft). "The current 
of air is forced by wooden Fig 589 — ‘ 
partitions to divide itself, Fig. 580.—suare, (a.p. 1290) 
and pass through every portion of the workings. 

Shaftesbury, (shdfts'bür-re,) ANTHONY Tuu: 
Cooper, first EARL oP, an English statesman, B. in Dor- 
set. 162 . became in 1660 Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

and in 1670 a member of the celebrated Cabal ministry 

which was so injurious to the best interests of the na- 
tion. He afterwards became Lord Chancellor, and was 
author of the famous Habeas Corpus Act, the most cred- 
itable feature of i POM career, D. 1683.— His 
grandson, ANTHONY, 3d EARL or S., B. in London, 1671, 
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was author of one of the most remarkable works im 
English ethics — Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opin- 
tons, and Times, D. 1713. 

Shag, (shig.) (Com.) A var. of manufactured tobacco. 

Sh viking ^) [F Turk ] 

reen, ( én’. rom Turk. sagri) (Manuf, 
A land of et lene supposed formerly to be =? 
pared from the skin of a species of shark. “It is, how- 
ever, now known that the material is the strong skin, 
cut along the chine, from the neck to the tail of the ase 
orhorse. Astracan is the seat of this manufacture. 

Shah, (shato,) or ScuaH. [Pers., a prince.) A name given 
by Europeans to the monarch of Persia, whose real title 
fs Pudishah, q. v. 

Shahjehanpore, (shah-ja'in-poor,) a city of India, 
N.W. Provinces, C. of a dist. of same namo, on the Gurra, 
175 m. S.E. of Delhi. Pop. 65,000. 

Shake, (shák.) [From A. 8. sceacan,to shake.] (Mus) An 
enibellishment consisting of an alternate reiteration of 
two notes, comprehending an interval not greater than 
one whole tone, nor less than a semitone. 

Shakers, (s«dk'ürz.) gr Hist.) A sect of religionists 
who have derived their title from the violent contor- 
tions they throw their bodies into during the act of 
divine worship, They originated in Lancashire, Eng, 
in 1747, among a body of seceders from the Society of 
Friends; and, under the leadership of one Anne Lee, a 
sort of inspired fanatic, the bulk of them emigrated to 
America in 1774. Formed into communities called 
families, they are found in considerable numbers in the 
U. States, and appear to have abandoned the habit 
which bestowed upon them their distinctive name. 

Shakspeare, (or SHAKESPEARE,) WILLIAM, (shaks’peer,) 
the greatest of the English dramatic poets, was D, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, in 1564. Of the in- 
cidents of his youth almost nothing is known, excepting 
that he married in his 19th year, and soon afterward 
resorted to London, where he became an actor of repute 
at the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. In 1594 he in- 
augurated his literary career by the publication of his 
poem Venus and Adonis; and in the following year hir 
first published play appeared, the precursor of a succes 
sion of works which constitute the crowning glory oi 
English dramatic literature. „S. enjoyed the favor of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., and the friendship of 
Southampton, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, and other of the 
principal of his contemporaries. After realizing an 








easy fortune by his contributions to the stage, he re- 
tired to his native town, and there b., 1616. —S.’s trage- 
dies of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, and 
King Lear, are wonderful examples of his power of ex- 
pressing the strongest passions of the human soul; 
while, on the other hand, his comedies, particularly 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Much Ado about Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, The Taming of the Shrew, &c., are nnsur- 
passed in the English language. Of his dramas, strictly 
so-called, perhaps the finest are As You Like lt, The 
Merchant of Venice, and Fhe Tempest. Among the editors 
of, and commentators upon, the writings of this mighty 
genius we have the names of Dryden, Pope, Voltaire, 
Johnson, Malone, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Guizot, Schlegel, 
Gervinus, Hallam, Walter Scott, Jeffery, De Quincey, 
Chalmers, Charles Lamb, Dyce, Halliwell, Payne Col- 
lier, Charles Knight, &c. 

Shale, (shàL) [A corrupted form of skell.] (Geol) A 
species of schist, or slate clay, generally of a bluish or 
yellowish-gray color; but sometimes blackish or in- 
clining to green. Its fracture is slaty, and in water it 
moulders into powder. It is often found in strata in 
coal-mines, and commonly bears vegetable impressions. 
— Bituminous shale is a variety of argillaceous slate, 
which is impregnated with bitumen, and burns with 
flame, 

Shallop, (shdl’lép.) [From Sp. chalupa.) (Naut) 
Formerly, an undecked, broad - beamed, two- masted, 
schooner-rigged boat, used by fishermen. 

Shallot, (shah-lot.) (Bot.) A species of Allium (A. 
Ascalonicum ), a native of the East, introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Crusaders — from Ascalon, it is said — and 
inuch cultivated for its bulbs, which are used like those 
of the onion, and sometimes for its leaves, which are 
used like those of the chive. The flavor resembles that 
of garlic, but is much milder. 

Shammuiy, (shdm'me.) [Fr. chamois.] A kind of leather 
prepared from the skin of the chamois, a species of 
antelope inhabiting the mountains of Savoy and the 
Pyrenees. It is dressed in oil or tanned; and much 
esteemed for its softness, pliancy, and the quality of 
bearing soap without injury. A great part of the 
leather which bears this name is counterfeit, being 
made of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or even 
of sheep. 

Sban Country, (The,) (shahn,) a region of Further 
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India, inhabited by a number of tribes, 

are tributary to the king of Siam, and the other part 

to the Burmese empire. It is b. N. by the Chinese p. 

of Yun-nan, E. by the Camboja River, S. by Siam, aud 

W. by Pegu and Burmah. The principal state is that 

a Laos, having its capital, Xring-mai, on the Meinam 
iver. 

Bhanghnae, or Shanghai, (shdng’i,) an important 
city and river-port of China, p. Kiang-su, on the Woo- 
sung, 160 m. E.S.E. of Nankin ; N. Lat. 30? 12’, E. Lon. 
1209 60’. After Canton, it maintains the greatest 
commercial intercourse with the outside world, and 
exports immense quantities of tea and silk. It was 
opened to foreign trade in 1842. Pop. 149,475. 

Shannon, (s/iin’/niin,) the principal of Irish rivers, 
rises in the N.W. part of co. Cavan, Ulster, and flowing 
8. and S.W. forms the dividing-line of the p. of Con- 
naught from those of Leinster and Munster, forming 
below the city of Limerick a noble æstuary emptying 
into the Atlantic. Length, 220 m. 

Shan'non, in Missouri, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; 
€. Eminence. 

Shan-se, or Gaan-sz, a N. p. of China, bet. N. Lat. 35° 
41’, and E. Lon. 1102-1149 30', Area, 55,268 sq. m. C. 
Tai-quen-foo. Pop. 15,000,000. 

Shan-tung, (tüng’,)a N. maritime 

Lat. 35° 


of the Chinese 
empire, bet. N. -389, E. Lon. 


Piso-1220 40’, and 


b. E. by the Yellow Sea and Gulf of Pe-che-li. Area, 
65,104 sq.m. C. Tsi-nan-foo. Pop. 28,000,000. 
Share-broker, (siir-brokür. (Com. One who 


buys and sells, or negotiates, government bonds, rail- 
road scrip, and other public or private securities. 

Shark. (Zo.) See SQUALIDÆ. 

Sharon, (shdr’iin,) in Pennsylvania, a thriving mining- 
borough of Mercer co., near the Ohio frontier, 16 m. W. 
of Mercer. Pop, (1880) 5,684. 

Sharp, (shahrp.) (Mus.) A character in musical nota- 
tion, written thus $, and serving, when prefixed to 
& note, to raise it one semitone in the scale; a double 

S., marked thus X, elevates a note by two semitones. 

When found at the commencement of a mnsical com- 

posites, a S. signifies that all the notes on the space or 

ine on which it appears, as well as their octaves 
hot ag above or below, must be played with an acute 

P 
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art of whom | Shaster, (shas'tr.) (Hind. Lit.) Among tho Hind 


a sacred book containing the dogmas of the religion o! 
the Bramins and the ceremonies of their worship. It 
consists of three parts: the first containing the moral 
law of the Hindoos ; the second, the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion ; the third, the distribution of the peo- 
ple iuto tribes or classes, with the duties pertaining te 
each. 

Shawanaw, (shah-wa'no,) in Wisconsin, a N.E. co.; 
area, 1,332 sq. m. ; C. Shawanaw. 

Shawl, nw [Fr. châle.) A garment used as a loose 
covering for the neck and shoulders. S. are made of 
various materials, as fine wool, silk, or wool and silk 
mixed, and of various sizes. "They were originally 
manufactured in the heart of India, from the fine silky 
wool of the Thibet sheep, but the best S. now come from 
Cashmere. — At Kilghiet, in the district of Soudah, 
eie: days’ journey from Cashmere, is held the great 
mart for the worsted employed in the manufacture of 
the soft stuffs used as S. There are two qualities of 
worsted: that which is most readily dyed is white; the 
other species is of a light ash color, which cannot, 
without same difficulty, be rendered sufficiently white, 
and is more frequently used of the natural color. One 
goat rarely furnishes more than two or three pounds 
of worsted per year. When the shearing is finished, 
the two qualities are carefully separated; after which 
they undergo repeated washings in rice-water. Since 
the introduction of the admirable imitations produced 
by French manufacturers, Indian shawls have lost much 
of their importance as an article of trade. 

Shawnee, (shaw'ne,) in Kansas, an E. co.; area, 425 sq. 
m.; C. Topeka. 

Shaw'nees, a N. Amer. Indian tribe of the Algonquin 
family, formerly having their habitat in the neighbor- 
hood of the Wabash River, Ohio. They are now located 
in Kansns, and number abt. 1,200 souls. 

Shays, DANIEL, (shdz,) an American insurgent leader, 
n. 1740, after serving as captain dariùg the War of the 
Revolution, was in 1786 chosen as chief of a body of 
turbulent malcontents who sought to resist the pay- 
ment of taxes, and other supposed grievances, by armed 
force against the authority of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. S., at the head of 2,000 men, in advancing 
to attack the army at Springfield, was met by a force 
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Fig. 590. — SHEEP. 


Sharpshooters, (-shoot'ürz.) (Mil) Soldiers skilled 


in the use of the rifle. A title sometimes given to rifle- 
men or tirailleurs. 


Shasta, (shis'tah,) in California, n N. co., b. W. by the 
Coast Range; area, 4,500 sq. m.; C. Shasta, 


set ot liberty. 
— Mount SHASTA, a peak of the Cascade Range, in N. | Snen ew. (shi 


Lat. 41° 2, W, Lon, 122°, 


is Height, 14,000 ft. | above sea- 





1. Merino ram; 2. Southdown ram; 3. Cheviot Sheep. 


x 


of militia, and a brief conflict ensued in which the fg 
surgents were dispersed, leaving 3 dead and 1 wounded 
on the field. After laying down their arms, the majority 
were granted a pardon, and S. himself eventually was 
D. in N. Y. State, 1825. 

wilding.) See SHEERS. — ) A 


large kind of scissors, used in iren ondes for the 


* praning of trees, clipping of hedges, and the like. 
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Bhear Steel. (Metall) A quality of steel of which 
scissors, shears, and other cutting instruments are made. 
The process of its manufacture consists in welding sev- 
— of steel together, and then drawing them out 


again. 

Shearwater, (shiracaw'tür.) (Zodl.) See PROCEL- 
LARIDA. 

Sheathing, (sheeth'ing.) (From A. S. sceth, a socket.) 
(Shipbuilding.) Sheets of copper, yellow metal, or zinc, 
nailed upon the outside of a ship's bottom, as a protec- 
tion against the teredo and other boring-worms. 

Sheave, (sheev.) [From O. Du. schijve, a pulley.] (Naut.) 
A solid wheel of wood or metal with a groove in its 
circumference, fixed in the channel of a ship’s block or 

ulley, and movable about an axis. 

eboy gan, (she-boi'gàn,) in Wisconsin, an E.S.E. co., 
washed by Lake Michigan; area, 500 sq. m. ; C. Sheboy- 
gan.—A flourishing town and seaport, capital of above 
county, on Lake Michigan, 62 miles, N. of Milwaukee. 


Snechinah, (shék4'nah,) or SueKINAB. [Heb.] (e 
Hist.) A name (not occurring in Scripture) applied b; 
the Rabbins to the visible symbol of God's glory whic 
anciently dwelt in the tabernacle and in Solomon’s 
temple. 

Bhed, (shčd.) [From A. 8. scead.] (Manuf.) In weav- 
ing, the double slanting interstice made of the threads 
of the warp, 80 as to pass the shuttle through. 

Bhedine, (sA2d'e-dX,) a seaport of New Brunswick, on 
a bay at the mouth of a river of same name, in West- 
moreland co. Pop. 5,156. 

Sheep, (shép.) (Zovl.) The common name of the well- 
known Ruminantia, comprising the gen. Ovis, tribe 
OviN B, q.v. The varieties of the domestic sheep — most 
of which have been acclimatized in the U. States — are 
very numerous, differing in size, the length of their 
legs, and the size of their horns; some are covered with 
hair instead of wool; others have cnormous tails; and 
others, again, pendent ears. The three varieties we 

ive for illustration (Fig. 590), are: 1. The Spanish 

"rino,a variety celebrated above any other for the 
fineness of the wool, and to which much attention has 
been paid in some parts of the U. States, 2. The South- 
down Sheep, which is hornless, and takes its name from 
an immense tract of downs, fermed by a long range of 
chalk-hilla extending more than 60 miles in length, 
through parts of the English counties of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, and Kent; its wool is short, close, curled, and free 
from apiry, projecting hairs. 3. The Cheviot breed, also 
from England, so called from the Cheviot Hills, in 
Northumberland. They have no horns, and are moetly 
white-faced and white-legged; the body long, with fine 
small, clean-boned legs; the fleece fine, short, close, and 
thick set. 

fSiheepshenad. (shépzhéd. (Zodl.) See SCIENIDÆ. 

Sheep’-shearing, (-siér’ing.) (Agric.) The act, pro- 
cess, or operation of clipping off the full-grown wool 
from the bodies of ewes and lambs. It is usually per- 
formed in the summer, so ns to allow the animals to re- 
gain their natural warm covering before the winter 
cold sets in. 

Sheer, ee (Naut.) The curve presented by the line 
of a ship's side viewed sideways. When the surface 
thus viewed isa level one, the ship is said to have a 
straight sheer. 

Sheerness, (sheer'n?s,) a fortified seaport and naval 
dockyard of England, on the Isle of Sheppey, co. Kent, 
at opens of the Medway with the Thames, 19 m. 
W.N.W. of Canterbury. Pop. 16,880. 

Bheers, (shé7z,) [sometimes written SHEARS.) (Mech.) 
A mechanical contrivance for raising heavy weights or 
bulky bodies to a considerable elevation, as in masting 
a ship or lowering the boilers into the interior of a 
steam-vessel. The most usual form of &S, is that in 
which two strong and lofty spars are lashed together 
near the top, with a block depending from the point of 
intersection. It thus resembles a St. Andrew's cross. 
See DERRICK. 

Sheet, (shét.) [From A.S. sceat.] (Naut.) On shipboard, 
the rope which serves to spread out a sail to the wind; 
it is attached to its leeward clew. 

Sheffield, (sh2f‘féld,) a great manuf. borough of Eng- 
land, W. Riding co. York, at the junction of the Don 
and Sheaf rivers, 6 m. N. of Rotherham. The cutle 
and steel and plated wares fabricated here have a world- 
wide reputation, Pop. 239,947. 

Bhefford, (shcf'fürd) in Canada E., a S.W. central co., 
drained by the Yamaska River; area, 745 sq. m.; C. 
Granby. Pop. 19,077. 

@hehr, (shdr,) a seaport and manuf. town of Arabia, on 
ite S.E. coast, 32 m. E.N.E.of Makallah. Pop. 6,000. 
Sheik, (sék.) (Ar.] An elder er ehief of an Arabian 

tribe or horde, The S, are very proud of their long 
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line of noble ancestors ; and some of them take the title 
of Emir. The Mohammedans also call the heads of 
their monasteries S, and the Mufti of Constantinople 
is called Sheik-ul-Islam, or chief of the true believers. 
Sheil, RicHARD LALOR, (shél,) a distinguished Irish 
orator, B. in Dublin, 1793, entered the British House of 
Commons in 1829, and there made himself conspicuous 
by his commanding eloquence. After filling various 
minor offices of etate, he became Master of the Mint in 
1846, and D. at Florence, while British minister there, in 
1851. He was author of some successful piaye, and of 
Sketches of the Irish Bar. 
Shekel, (shck'l.) (Heb.] (Numis.) A Jewish silver coin 
worth about 62 cents. 
Shelburne, WiLLiAM Perry, EARL or, (shél’biirn,) and 
first Marquis or Lanspowne, an English statesman, B. 
1737, became a member of the cabinet in 1763, and $^ 
tinguished himself by his GS one to the policy SP 
coercion adopted by his colleagues, in regerd to the 
American Colonies. In 1766 he was secretary of state 
under Lord Chatham, ane advocated a conciliatory 
policy towards the Americans; on which account he 
was dismissed from office in 1768. In 1782, he 8. Lord 
North as first minister of the crown, and signalized hia 
administration by negotiating a treaty of peace which 
recognized the independence of the U. States. Lord S., 
wao was a munificent patron of arts and letters, D. in 


Shelburne, (shdl/biirn,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, with 
an excellent harbor, C. of aco. of same name, on the 
Atlantic Ocean, 112 m. 8.W. of Halifax. Pop. of town, 
2,789; of co. 12417. 

Shelby, (shél/be,) in Alabama. a N. central co.; area, 
970 square miles. Capital, Columbiana. —In Illinois, a 
R.E. central county ; area, 970 square miles. Capital, 
Shelbyville.—In Indiana, a 8 E. central county. Cap- 
ital, Shelbyville.—In Jowa, a W. county; area, 576 sq. 
miles. Capital, Harlan.—In Kentuchy,a N. county; 
area, 465 sq. miles. Capital, Shelbyville.—In Missouré 
an E.N.E. central county; area, 500 square miles. Cape 
ital, Shelbyville.—In Ohio, a W. county; area, 425 sq. 
miles. Capital, Sidney.—In Tennessee, a 8.W. county, 
b. W. by the Mississippi River ; area, 510 square miles, 
Capital, Raleigh.—In Teras, an E. county, b. on Louisi- 
ana; area, 850 square miles. Capital, Shelbyville. 

Shelby ville, in Indiana, a village, capital of Shelby 
county, 26 m. S.E. of Indianapolis —In /inots, a village, 
capital of Shelby county, 60 m. S. E. of Springfield. Pg, 
2,051. — In Kentucky, a vill., C. of Shelby co., 30 m. E. 
of Louisville. 

Sheldrake, (shél/drak.) (Zool) See MERGUS. 

Shell gan [A.8. seyll.] (Zoùl.) Ree ConcroLoay.— 
(Gun.) A hollow cast-iron ball, also called bomb, to throw 
out of mortars, &c., having a vent through which the 
powder ie put that is to burst it; when it is filled, the 
fusee for setting fireto the powder is driven firmly iuto 
the hole. The fusee is a wooden tube filled with a com- 
position consisting of sulphur, saltpetre, and mealed 
powder; and of such a length as to explode about the 
time that the shell reaches the ground, when it bursts 
with great violence, and often with terrible effect, 
blowing into pieces whatever may be in its way. Shells 
or bos De are often made go as to explode on striking 
an object. 

Shell-lac, (shc-ldE,)or SHELLAC. (Chem.) See Cocci- 
DA. 

Shelley, Percy BrseHz, (shèlle,) one of the most emi- 
nent cr English poets, was B. of a noble family, in co. 
Sussex, 1792. He was early distinguished by his origi- 
nal turn of mind for speculative inquiry, and was ex- 
pelled from Oxford University on an alleged charge of 
atheism. Refusing to recant certain philosophical 
opinions he had formed, and which had given rise to his 
expulsion, he incurred the displeasure of his father and 
family. Retiring to London, he there entered upon 
authorship by the production of his fine poem of Queen 
Mab, and contracted an unfortunate marriage with a 

rson of humble rank, from whom he goon sepa: ated, 
h 1816, after the death of his first wife, he married the 
daughter of William Godwin, so celebrated as the au- 
thoress of Frankenstein; and in the following year 
gave to the world his principal work, The Revolt of Is- 
lam, In 1818 he qnitted England never to return, ang 
took up his residence in Italy, where he became the as 
sociate of Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt, and where he 
wrote his tragedy of The Cenci; the Prometheus Us, 
bound, together with many of his minor and most exqui» 
site poems. In 1822 he perished by the capsizing of 
his boat while sailing in the Gulf of Leghorn. 

Shelton, (shé'àün, a manuf. town of England, ce. 
Stafford, in the Pottery dist.,3 m. E. of Newcastle-und r- 
Lyme. Pop. 23,599. 

hema, (shcm,) (Sri) The eldest of Noah's three 
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sons, was the progenitor of one of the three grent di- 
visions ef mankind, called from him Shemitic or Saati- 
gic, g. v. Shem lived 600 years, and if the ordinary 
chronology is to be depended on, he must have been 
many years contemporary with Abraham. 

Bhenandoah, (shén-dn-do'ah,) a river of Virginia, 
formed by the confluence of two upper forks, in Warren 
co. The S. fork, or Shenandoah proper, has its head- 
waters in Augusta and Rockingham cos., and empties 
into the Potomac, at Harper's Ferry, after a N.E. course 
of 170 m.— A N. co., b. by W. Virginia; area, 500 sq. m.; 
€. Woodstock. 

Bhendy, (shén'de,)a towg of Lower Nubia, N.E. Africa, 
on the Wile, 90 ui, N.N.E. of Khartoum. op 10,000. 
Shenesi, (s/dn’se,) or QHEN-SE, a N. p. of the Chinese 
empire, lying bet. N. Lat. 32-409, E. Lon. 1060-1119; 

area, 65,104 sq. m. ; C. Si-gnan-foo. Pop. 15,000,000. 

Shepherd Kings, (shép'pürd.) (Egypt. Hist.) These 
were kings styled Hyksos, who obtained possession of 
Egypt during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
dynasties, driving the rightful sovereigns into Ethio- 
pia. They came from the side of Syria about 2100 B.C., 
and were not expelled until after they had reigned 511 
years. [tis said that they then founded Jerusalem. 
According to tradition, they had red hair and blue 
eyes. There is much mystery about them, and various 
conjectures have been put forward, some supposin 
them to have been Scythians, others that they belong 
to some Semitic nation, and were perhaps Jews. 

Sheppey, (shé Pe) an island of England, co. Kent, at 
the mouth of the Thames. C. Sheerness. 

Sherbet, (shiir’bzt.) [From Ar. shcreb, to drink.) A 
beverage of Eustern origin, concocted of lime-juice, 
sugar, and water, into which is sometimes infused a 
little rose-water, by way of perfume. Auother kind Is 
made with honey, grape-juice, &c. 

Sherbrooke, (shairbrook, in Lower Canada, an E. 
co,; area, 2,785 sq. m. ; C. Sherbrooke, a town of 4,422 
inhab., 95 m. E. of Montreal. Pop. 5,516. 

Sherburne. (shair’birn,) in Minnesota, an E. central 
co., drained by the Mississippi; area, 420 sq. m.; C. 
Humboldt, 

Sheridan, Pair Henry, (shér'e-ddn,) an American 
general, B. in Perry co., Ohio, 1831. He graduuted at 

lest Point Academy in 1853, und after serving for 
some years in Oregon, became a captain in the U. 8. 
army in 1861, and wh the following year chief quarter- 
master under Gen. Halleck. In June of the same year 
he was giveu the command of a cavalry brigade, and 
was appointed brigadier-gen. in July. He next took 
command of a division of the Army of the Ohio, served 
with distinction at Perryville, became major-gen. for 
his gallantry in the action of 8tone River, and, while 
holding a divisional command, shared in the battles of 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, 1863. In April, 
1804, he was entrusted with the command in chief of 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, and speedily 
distingwished himself by dashing raids upon Gen. Lee's 
liues, during which he defeated Gen. Stuart's force of 
Confederate cavalry. His next great exploit was the 
defeat of Gen. Early, neur Winchester, Sept. 19, 1864, 
and on the following day at Fisher's Hill. On Oct. 19th, 
he again defeated Early near Strasburg, und s. McClel- 
lan as major-gen. in the FG army,in Nov. On 
March 31, 1865, while engaged in the destruction of the 
Danville and South Side railroads, he was defeated at 
Five Forks; but on the following day, having been re- 
inforced, he converted his repulse into a victory, carry- 
iug the Confederate position, and takiug some 5,000 
ag In 1867, after the close of the war, Gen. S. 
was given the command of the Fifth Military District, 
in which capacity he supported Congress in its con- 
tention with Pres. Johnson. In 1869 was appointed 
lieut-general. Congress revived the grade of general, to 
which he was appointed June 1, 1888. n. Aug. 5, 1888. 

Sheridan, Riowarp BRINSLEY, an eminent Irish ora- 
tor and dramatic author, B. in Dublin, 1751. In 1776, 
he posee his popular comedy of The Rivals, which 
he followed up with his Duenna, an opera which had a 
brilliant success, In 1777, The School for Scandal up- 
peared, to invest him with the authorship of the finest 
comedy in the language.&1u 1780, he became a member 
of the House of Commens, and a prominent leader of 
the hd panty- In 1787, during the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, he delivered that famous harangue 
known as the Begum Speech, which transcended any- 
thing ever heard in that assembly before, and which 
ranks among the choicest masterpieces of oratorical 

enius. D. 1816. 

Sheriff, (sher'if.) (From A. 8. shire reeve, governor of 
the shire.) (Law.) An officer having jurisdiction over 
a shire or county, to whom is intrusted the execution 
and administration of the law. lu Kugland, S. are ap- 
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pointed by the crewn, but in this country the usus? 
practice is for the people of the several counties tu 
elect S. at regular intervals, generally of three years, 
and they hold subject to the right of the governor ta 
remove them at any time for good cause, in the manner 
pointed out by law. It is the S.’s duty to preserve the 
peace within his county. To this end he is the first 
man within the county, and may apprehend and com: 
mit to prison all persons who break, or attempt t 
break, the peace, or may bind them over in a recogni 
zance to keep the peace. He is bound, ex officio, te 
pursue and take all traitors, murderers, felons, and 
rioters; has the sufe-keeping of the county juil, and 
must defend it against all rioters; and for this, as well 
as for any other qunm in the execution of his duties, 
he may command the inhabitants of the county to aa 
sist him, which is called the posse comitatus. And thir 
summons every person over fifteen years of age i£ 
bound to obey, under pain of fine and imprisonment. 
Sherman, Rocer, (shür'man,) an American statesman, 
B. in Mass., 1721, became a member of the bar in 1754, 
and, 11 years later, a judge of the court of commoy 
leas. Elected to Congress in 1774, he signed the Dec 
aration of Independence in 1776, and sat in the con 
vention of framers of the U. 8. Constitution in 1787. 
He became a Senator of the U. 8. in 1791, and D. tw7 
Lu afterward. 
er' man, WKLIAM TECUMSEIH, an eminent American 
pou B. at Lancaster, Ohio, in 1820, graduated at 
Jest Point Military Academy in 1840, and in 1851 ob 
tained a captaincy, which commission he resigned twe 
years afterward in order tocarry on a banking business 
at San Francisco. After the outbreak of the War of 
Secession, S. became col. of the 13th regt. of infantry 
in 1861, commanded a brigade at Bull Run, in Aug. of 
the same year was appointed brigadier-gen. of volun 
teers, and in Oct. s. General Anderson in the military 
command of Kentucky. In March, 1862, he received 
command of the 5th division of the Army of the Ten 
nessee, under Gen. Grant, and largely contributed tg 
the success of the battle of Shiloh, and consequent 
evucuation of Corinth. Now become major-general, he 
commanded the first division of the forces engaged 
against Vicksburg, and after the surrender of that place 
occupied Jackson. In Oct., 1863, he received command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, and joined Gen. Grant at 
Chattanooga, distinguished himself in the battle fought 
at that place, occupied Knoxville, and destroyed the Con: 
federate store-shops, &c., at Meridian. In 1864 he waf 
transferred to the control of the military division of the 
Mississippi, and received orders to move with his force, 
and those of Gens. Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield, 
inst Gen. Johnston. Defeating the latter at Resaca, 
ay 15th, Gen. S. followed up the retreat of his adver 
sary, aud, after a series ef actions, drove him to At 
lanta, near which city, Johnston having been super 
seded in his command by Gen. Hood, the Confederates 
were defeated with heavy loss, July 22. In August, S 
became a major-gen. in the regular army, and in Sept., 
by a series of operations, forced the Confederate evacu 
ation of Atlanta. In Nov. he commenced his famous 
* march to the sea" at the head of 65,000 men. Pene 
trating through Georgia, he occupied Savannah on the 
21st of same month, and Columbia on the 17th Feb. 
1865, which last measure compelled the evacuation o 
Charleston. On the 26th April he received the surrender 
of Gen. Johnston, following that of Lee to Gen. Grant. 
Promoted to be lieut.-gen. in 1566, he s. Grant as gen: 
eral and commauder-in-chief of the army, in Mar., 1860 


Sherrington, (siair’ring-tiin,) in Lower Canada, 9 
town of fleri co., 28 m. S.W. of the city of Mon. 
treal. 


Sherry, Now tiie! [From Sp. Xeres.] A Spanishwine, 
made in the neighborhood of Xeres de la Frontera, neat 
Cadiz. Red and white grapes are used indiscriminately 
in its manufacture; that which we call dry S.is the 
most esteemed. S. contains from 20 to 23 per cent. of 
alcohol; it is a wine much imitated and adulterated, 
Shetland Islands, (The.) See ORKNETS. 
Shinwassee, (shi-ah-was'sé,) in Michigan, a central co, 
drained by a river of same name; area, sq. m.; % 


Corunna, 

Shibboleth, (shib'bo-/th.) [Heb. a flood.) (Philol.} 
A word which was made the criterion by which to dia 
tinguish the Ephraimites from the Gileadites, after the 
defeat of the former by Jephthah. The Ephraimitea 
pronounced the word sibboleth [Judges xii.] Hence, 
when some characteristic or uliarity of a party is 
observed, it is common to speak of it as the S. or watcb- 


word of that party. 
Shikar F, (shik-ar-poor’,) a commercial town of 
N.W. India, in Scinde, 15 m. N.W. of the Indus, and 


near the town of Sukkur, Jp. 30,009,, 
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Shield, (shZid. (Mil) A broad piece of defensive 
armor, formerly borne on the 
left arm, as a defence against ar- 
rows, darts, lances, and other 
weapons. The S. of the ancienta 
were of different shapes aud 
sizes, and generally made of 
leather, or wood covered with 
leather. The surface, or, as it ís 
called in Heraldry, the field, of 
the S., or escutcheon, appears to 
have been in all ages decorated 
with figures emblematical or 
historical, serving to express the 
sentiments, record the honors, 
or at least distinguish the per- 
son of the warrior. 

Shields, (South,) (shéldz,) a 
seaport and manuf. borough of 
England, at the entrance to the 
Tyne, co, Durham, 8 m. 8.E of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pop. 44,722. 

Shields, (North,) an English „ 
seaport. See TYNEMOUTH. : 

Shiites, (shi'itz,) or Sutans. [Ar. 
shi’th,] An Islamitic sect which 
regarded the true descendant 
and successor of Mohammed to 
have been Ali, the fourth Mos- 
lem caliph. It is represented by 
the modern Persians. See Sun- 


NITES. 

Shilling, (shi'ling.) y S. scylling.] (Numis) An 
English silver coin and money of account, current at 
twelve-pence, the twentieth part of the poo sterling, 
and equal, in American money, to abt. twenty-five 
cents, — In the U. States, the term is applied to a de- 
nomination of money of different values in relation to 
the dollar in different States, but below that of the 
English shilling. A York shilling is a name given in 
Canada to un English silver sixpenny-pieco. 

Shiloh, (s^i'lo,) a locality in Hardin co., Tennessee, 2 m. 
W. of Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee River, and 
12 m. 8.W. of Savannah. This place was the scene of 
an obstinate battle bet. Gen. Grant’s National army, 
and that of the Confederates under Gens. A. 8. John- 
ston and Beauregard. It commenced on the 6th April, 
1862, on which day the Union troops were repulsed 
with heavy slaughter; receiving reinforcements, how- 
ever, they resumed the action on the 7th, and defeated 
the Confederates, with the loss of Gen. Johnston. 

Shin, (shin). (From A. 8. scína.] (Anat.) The bone or 
tibia of the front part of the leg. 

Shiner, (shin'ür.) (Zodl.) See CYPRINIDÆ and 800m- 
BERIDA. 

Shingle, (shing’gl.) [From Ger. schindel.] ( Building.) 
A kind of clapboard or scantling used in roofing build- 
ings, instead of tiles or slates. — (Geol.) Coarse sand 
and pebbles found in rounded shoal-like masses on a 
sen-beach. 

NOCT. (shing'glz.) [Fr., a corruption of ceingle, a 

( 





Fig. 591. 
NORMAN SHIELD. 


belt. led.) An eruptive disease, which spreads round 
the y liken girdle. It isa troublesome, but not a 
contagious or dangerous disease; and probably arises 
from indigestion or suppressed perspiration. 
Shingling, (*^ing'ling.) ( Metall.) The po or opera- 
tion of hammering or E puddled iron after 
being bloomed, and converting it into malleable metal. 
Ship, (ship.) A general name for all large vessels which 
are built upon a peculiar principle, and adapted for the 
purpose of navigation. Among seamen, the term is 
almost limited to vessels equipped with three masts and 
a bowsprit, the masts being composed of a lower-mast, 
top-mast, and top-gallant-mast, each of which is provided 
with yards, sails, &c.; but in common parlance it in- 
cludes steamers or steamships, the largest of which have 
sometimes only a schooner rig. Ships have gradually 
increased in bulk from the open galleys of the ancients 
of 50 or 60 tons to 5000 tons, and, as the “ Great East- 
ern," to one of 20,000 tons. See IRON-CLAD. 
Shipbroker, (-brdk’tir.) (Com. One who conducts 
the agency, chartering, or freightage of merchant-ves- 
sels, or who dispatches and effects insurance on the 


samo. 

Ship-building, (-bild’ing.) The practical branch of 
naval architecture, or the art of constructing vessels. 
for navigation, parti^ularly ships and other vessels of a 

large kind, bearing masts; in distinction from boat- 

building. To give an idea of the enormous quantity of 
timber necessary to construct a ship of war, we may 
observe that 2,000 or 3,000 loads are computed to be 
required for a seventy-four. Now reckoning fifty oaks 
to the acre, of 100 years’ standing, and the quantity in 
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each tree as a load and a half, it would require forts 
acres of oak-forest to build one seventy-four; and the 
quantity increases to un immense extent for the largest 
class of line-of-battle ships. A first-rate man-of-war 
requires about 60,000 cubic feet of timber, and uses 
180,000 pounds of rough hemp, in the cordage and sails. 
The average duration of these vast machines, when 
employed, is computed to be fourteen years. S.-B. 
nrade but very slow progrees until the introduction of 
the compass, when the application of astronomy to 
nautical purposes ut once set the mariner free from the 
land, Thenceforward he was thrown upon the wide 
ocean, was brought into contact with wuknown perils, 
to obviate which he was led to untried experiments, 
The art of navigation bas siuce strode forward with 
giant steps. To the Italians, Catalans, and Portuguese, 
belong most of the advances in the earlier days of its 
revival; the Spaniards followed up the discovery of the 
New World with a rapid improvement in the forin and 
size of their ships, some of which, taken by the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, carried 2000 tons. In modern times, to 
the Americans, British, and French belongs the credit 
of the progress which has been made in this important 
branch of art. 

Shipchandler, (-chind'lür. (Com.) One who deals 
in the cordage, sail-cloth, tackling, and other appur- 
tenances pertaining to and used on board a ship. 

Ship'-master, (-más'tür.) (Naut.) The commander 
of a merchant-vessel, styled captain by courtesy. 

Shipment, (ship'mént.) (Om A quantity of goods, 
merchandise, or commodities placed on board a ship 
for transmission to its place of destination ; as, a ship- 
ment of cotton. 

Ship’-money, (-mün'e.) (Eng. Hist.) An auc, impost 
charged upon the boroughs, cities, and counties of tlie 
kingdom, for the furnishing of ships for tbe royal ser- 
vice. The attempted revival of this tax by Charles 1., 
in 1634, was one of the chief eauses which precipitated 
the Civil War and the king's downfall. 

Ship’ping Articles, (dr't-kla) (Mar, Law.) The 
name given to a document which bears upon its face 
the articles of agreement entered into by the captain 
of a ship and his crew, with reference to the amount 
of wages the latter are to receive, the stated period 
they are to serve on board. &c. 

Ship-worm. (Zojl.) A fam.(Pholudids) of acephalous 
mollusks which have the shell open at both ends, thin, 
white, exceedingly hard, and armed with rasp-like im- 
brications. They burrow in almost all substances, 

Shiraz, or SHIRAS, (she-rahz',) a city of Persia, and for- 
mer C. of the empire, p. Fars, 115 m. N.E, of Bushire; 
N. Lat. 29? 30^, E. Lon. 52° 44’. It is well built, pic- 
turesquely placed, and is of considerable manufacturing 
importance. Pop. 25,000, 

Shire, (shir.) [From. A.8. scyr.] (Topog.) See COUNTY. 
— In the U. Staces, a territorial division of a State, em- 
bracing several contiguous townships. 

Shire, (shi-re’,) a river of S.E. central Africa, having its 
source in Lake Nyassa, in 8. Lat. 14? 28’, and empty- 
ing into the Zambesi, after a 8. course of 250 m., during 
which it has at one point a fall of 1,200 feet. 

Shirvan, or Shirwan, (shür'van,) à b of the Rus- 
sian govt. of Trans-Caucasia, b. N. and W. by Daghes- 
tan and Georgia, E. by the Caspian Sea, und 8. by the 
Kur. C. Shamaka. 

Shirwa, (shür'*?aw, or TANRANDUA, à lake of S.R. 

1,800 ft above sea-level, in B. Lat. 15° 30", E. 


Shoal, («hól.) [From A. 8. secole.) (Hydrog.) A shal- 
low part of a river, or of the sea near the coast, and 
hence dangerous to navigation. 

Shock, (4ók.) [Dan. schok.) (Elec.) The violent con- 
cussion which contracts the muscles on the instant 
when a charge of electricity is transmitted through 
the body. 

Shoe, (shoo.) [A. 8. sceo.) A covering for the foot, 
usually made of leather, the material for the sole being 
thick and hard, and that for the upper part soft. 

Shoot, (s/oot.) [From A. 8. sceotan.| (Miníng.) A vein 
which courses parallel to the stratification of the min- 


eral. 

Shooting-Stars or FALLING Stans. (Melcor.) The 
name given to those evanescent meteors which dart 
across the sky at night in all directions, and generally 
leave behind them luminous trains visible some seconds 
after the extinction of the brighter part. The number 
of the S. S. varies greatly with the time of the year; 
hence the distinction between ie meteors and the 
showers of S. S. which appear in the sky in large num- 
bers and generally periodically. During ordinary nights, 
the mean number of S. S. observed in the interval ef an 
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hour is from four to five, according to some observers, 
aud as high as eight, according to others. But at two 
periods of the year, about the 10th of August and the 
12th of November, these phenomena are much more 
numerous, and the number of 5. S. observed in the in- 
terval of an hour is often more than tenfold that 
seen on ordinary nights. The great majority of the 
meteors of the November shower radiate in all direc- 
tions from a point in Leo, called from this fact the 
radiant point ; while the radiant point of the August 
shower is in Perseus. These points are precisely those 
toward which the earth is moving at the time. Astrono- 
mers have therefore concluded that the appearance of 
S. S. is cansed by the passage of the earth through rings 
composed of myriads of these bodies, which circulate, 
like the larger planets, round the sun, and whose 
parallel movements, seen from the earth, seem to 
radiate from that part of the heavens which the earth 
is approaching. The appearance required by this theory 
is exactly that presented to us. Prof. Newton, of New 
Haven, an astronomer who has given much attention 
to this subject, finds that the average number of me- 
teors which traverse the atmosphere daily, and which 
are large enough to be visible to the naked eye on a 
dark, clear night, is not less than 7,500,000; and applying 
the same reasoning to telescopic meteors, the number 
will have to be increased to 400,000,000. It is now gen- 
erally held that these little bodies are not scattered 
uniformly throughout space, or collected into either 
one or two rings, but that they are collected into sev- 
eral rings round the sun; and that, when the earth in 
its orbit breaks through one of these rings, or passes 
near it, her attraction overpowers that of the sun, and 
causes them to impinge on our atmosphere, where, their 
motion being arrested and converted into heat and light, 
they become visible to us as meteors, fire-balls, or s S., 
according to their size. 

Shore, (shér.) (Hydrog.) The coast or land adjacent to 
the sea or some large river, Thesea-S. has been divided 
by some writers into three portions, the first ef which 
is that tract of land which the sea just reaches in storms 
and high tides, but which it never covers; the second 

art of the S. is that which is covered in high tides, but 
8 dry at other times; and the third is the descent from 
this. —(Arch.) A piece of timber, placed to prop up a 
wall, &c. 

Shorea, (sho're-ah.) (Bot.) The Saul, a genus of large 
resinous tropical Asiatic trees, O. Dipteracex. 

Shoreham, (New (shér’dm,) a seaport-borough of 
England, co. Sussex, 6 m. W. of Brighton. Shipbuild- 
ing is nr engaged in. Pop. 25,497. 

Shor, (shorl.) (Min.) A substance usually of a black 
color, formed in masses of an indeterminate form, or in 
prisms of three or nine sides. The surface of the crys- 
tals is longitudinally streaked. The amorphous sort 
present thin, straight, distinct columnar concretions, 
sometimes parallel, at other times diverging or stelli- 
form. The mineralogy of the last century compre- 
hended a pue variety of substances under the name 
of &, which later observations have separated into sev- 
eral species, and which are now known as actinolite, 
augite, leucite, dc. 

Shorthand, (hind) See STENOGRAPHY. 

Short-sightedness, (-sit’éd-nés.) (Med.) This term 
is often popularly confounded with dim or weak sight ; 
but in reality, short-sight applies exclusively to the 
range and not to the power of sight, and a short-sighted 
person may possess the acutest power of vision for near 
objects. In this affection, the rays which ought to come 
toa focus upon the retina converge to a point more or 
less in front of it. The cause of this defect probably 
differs in different persons. It may arise from over- 
convexity of the cornea or the lens, from undue density 
or abundance of the humors of the eye, from elonga- 
tion of the globe in its antero-posterior diameter, or 
from an imperfect power of the eye to adjust itself to 
objects at various distances. The optical remedy for 
short-sight obviously consists in concave glasses of a 
focus suited to the individual case. 

Shoshone, (shósh'ón,) in Idaho Ter., a N. co., adjoin- 
ing Montana, C. Pierce City. 

Shot, (si0t.) ( Mil., dc.) A general name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and firearms of all kinds. „S. 
used in war is of various kinds: as 1, round- S. or balls, 
those for cannon made of iron, those for muskets and 
pistols, of lead; 2, double-headed S. or bar S., consisting 
of a bar with a round head at each end; 2, chain-S., 
being two balls fastened together by a chain; 4, grape- 
S., consisting of a number of balls bound together with 
a cord in canvas on an iron bottom ; 5, case-S. or canis- 
ter-S., by which is meant a great number of small bul- 
lets enclosed in a cylindrical tin box; 6, langrel or lan- 
grage, which consists of pieces of iron of any kind. Mus- 
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ket-balls are called small S.; and those small globular 
masses of lead used by sportsmen in killing birds and 
other small game are known by the name of S., of dif- 
ferent numbers according to their size. In the manu- 
facturing of this, the liquid metal is allowed to fall 
like rain from a great elevation into water, and the 
cohesive principle gives rotundity to the drops. In 
their descent they become truly globular, and before 
they reach the end of their fall are hardened by cool- 
ing. — S. of a Cable. (Naut.) The splicing of two cables 
together, or the two cables so united; thus, it is said, 
a ship will ride easier in deep water with one S. of 
cable thus lengthened than with three short cables. 

Shoulder, (shóo/'dür. [From A.8. sculder.] (Anat.) 
See Humerus. —(Fortif. The angle which a bastion 
forms between its face and flank. 

Shoveller, (shiiv'l-liir.) (Zool. The Anas cl la, a 
species of duck, remarkable for the large size of its bill. 

Show-brend, (sho,) or SHew-BReaD. (Jewish Hist.) 
The loaves of unleavened bread which the priest placed 
on the golden table in the sanctuary. iese loaves 
were twelve in number, representing the twelve tribes 
of Israel; and were to be eaten by the priest only. 

Shreveport, (sireev’pdrt,) in Louisiana, a town, C. of 
Caddo par., on the River, 300 miles N.W. of Baton 
Rouge. 

Shrew, (shroo.) (ZoóL) See Sonicips. 

Shrewsbury, (shrooz'bür-,) a manuf. borough of 
England, C. of co. Salop, on the Severn, 50 m. S.E. of 
Liverpool. . 23,300. 

Shrew-mole. (Zo) See MoE. 

Shrike. (Zo. See Lanipa. 

Shrimp, (Sine (Zodl.) See MACRURANS. 

Shrine, (shrin.) (From L, scrinium.) (Eccl.) A feretory 
or repository for relics, whether fixed, such as a tomb, 


or movable. 

Shrouds, carbine (Naut.) A range of large ropes 
extending from the head of a mast to the right and left 
sides of^a ship, to support the mast. 

Shrove-Tuesday, (shrov-tüz'de.) [Preterite of shrive, 
to confess.) (Eccl) The Tuesday after Quinquagesima 
Sunday, or the day immediately preceding the first of 
Lent; ing so called because the Roman Catholic 
Church enjoins confession to be made on that day in 

reparation for the feast of Lent. 

Shrub, (shrüb.) [From A.S. scrob.] (Bot) A plant 
with woody stem and branches like a tree, but of 
smaller size, not generally exceeding 20 feet in height, 
and branching near the root, so as to have no main 
stem of considerable height. When a shrub is of small 
size and much branched, it is often called a bush. 


Shrubby Trefoil. (Bot) See PTELIA. 
Shude, (shood.) (on, The husks and refuse of rice, 
employed as an ingredient in the adulteration of oil- 


cake. 

Shuster, (shoos'tür,) a city of Persia, C. of p. Khuzistan, 
on the Karoon, 50 m. E.8.E. of Shus. . 25,000. 

Shuttle, (shüttl.) (From A.8. scyttel.] (Mech.) An 
instrument used by weavers for shooting the thread of 
the woof from one side of the cloth to the other, be- 
tween the threads of the warp, in weaving. 

Si, (se.) [It] (Mus) The seventh sound added by Le 
Maire to the notes of the diatonic scale of Guido. it is 
the same as B. 

Sialida, (si-dl’e-de.) (Zovl.) The Corydalis fam., com- 
prising neuropterous insects of moderate or very great 
size, with large heads, large jaws, and square hoiei 
wings. They frequent the neighborhood of water, in 
which they pass the larva state. 

Sinlogogue, (rabo) [From Gr. sialon, saliva, and 
agógos, a leading.] (Med.) One of a class of medicinec 
which produce an increased flow of saliva, as serrel, to- 


bacco, &c. ` 

Siam, (si'dm,) an extensive kingdom of $.E. Asia, in 
Further India, of which peninsula it occupies the heart, 
lies bet. N. Lat. 49-209, E. Lon. 962-1029, and is b. N. by 
Laos and the Shan Country, E. by Annam, 8. by the 
Gulf of Siam, and W. by Pegu, Tenasserim, and Bur- 
mah. Its length is about 1,100 m., and its breadth 350. 
Estim. area, 250,000 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, 
and in many is covered entirely by swamps and 
jungles. Soil fertile, being drained by the river Menam 
and its tributaries — streams that intersect the centre 
of the country, and inundate the basin through which 
they flow during the latter half of each year. Forests 
of valuable timber yield teak, sandal, rose, and other 
hard woods, great quantities of which are exported 
from the ports of Bangkok, Mecklong, Paknam, and 
Paklat. The staple agricultural products include rice, 
pepper, tobacco, sugar, dourra, coffee, sago, gums, and 
numerous varieties of fine fruits. The pp. exports, be- 
sides timber and metals, are ivory, betel, opium, wax, 
spices, gums, canes, &c. Duties are levied upon all 
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products which leave the country. S. is 
vided into 41 provs., each governed by a phaja, or officer 
of state. C. Bangkok. The monarchy is absolute and 
hereditary, and there are two kings: of whom the first 
is the actual reigning sovereign; the second receiving 
one-third of the revenue, and exercising the adminis- 
trative functions of chief minister, Buddhism is the 
dominant form of religion, and the pagodas of S. are the 
finest of all Indian temples. Within the last few years, 
the king has raised a small regular army officered by 
Europeans; and, in time of war, the entire adult popu- 
Jation are liable to be called out for military service. 
The navy consists of one 8-gun corvette, and 6 gun- 
boosts, with others in course of construction, The mer- 
canle marine of the kingdom possesses 88 vessels (3 
of which are steamers) of a total tonnage of 38,045. 
Value of exports in 1870, $7,462,743 ; imports, $6,704,344. 
The Siamese, both men and women, go almost naked, 
having only a piece of calico or silk girded round their 
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waists; but the better sort wear rich garments (Fig. 
592). The men are of an olive color, with little beard ; 
but the women are of a straw complexion. They have 
been said to excel in the fabrication of gold, in fire- 
works, and in miniature-painting; but in mechanical 
ingenuity they are decidedly inferior to the natives of 
China and Cochin-China. Little of a reliable character 
is known of the early history of S. The foundation of 
Ayuthia, its former cap., dates from 1350, and in the 
16th cent. its territorial rule extended from the Cam- 
bodia River as far S. as the Strait of Malacca. In 1782 
the existing dynasty mounted the throne, and in 1555-6, 
treaties were effected with the U. States, Encland, und 
France, which have largely facilitated foreign trade, 
opened out the resources of the country, and generally 
been the means of introducing many of the arte and 
manners of the Western nations among the Siamese 

ple. For the tributary States of Laos, see SnAN 

TRY. Pop. estim. at 6,300,000. 


litically di- ` 
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Nt'am, (Gulf of.) » great arm of the Indian 
600 m. in length, aud 300 in breadth. It lies bet. Lower 
Siam and Cambodia, bet. N. Lat. 7?-14?, and E. Lon. 
999-1059, 

Siamese, (si'a-meez.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Siam : — used also in the plural. 

Siberia, (si-be're-ah,) a country of Asia, comprehending 
the principal Asiatic ps of the Russian empire. It 

extends 3,500 m. from E. to W., and 1,200 from N. to 8 

embracing a fourth part of the Asiatic continent, bet. 

Lat. 159 and 78? N. and Lon. 60? E. and 170? W. hav- 

ing N. the Arctic Ocean, E. the 8ea of Kamtschatka and 

the N. Pacific Ocean, 8. the Sea of Okhotsk, China, and 

Independent Turtary, and W. European Russia. See 

Russia. 

Sibley, (sib'le) in Minnesota, a 8. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; 
C. Henderson, 

Sibyls, (sib'lz) [From L. sibylla.) (Antig.) Certair 
women who pretended to be endowed with a prophetic 
spirit. ‘They resided in various parts of Persia, Greece, 
and Italy, and were consulted on all important occa- 
sions. They delivered oracular answers, and, as it is 
pretended, wrote certain prophecies on leaves in verse, 
which are called Sibylline verses; but these Sibylline 


oracles seem to have been composed to answer politi- 
cal purposes. The number of S.. according to 
was ten. The most celebrated were the S. of Cuma, 


said to have been consulted by Æneas; and the S. who 
offered her books to Tarquin the Proud. The Romanc 
kept these books with infinite care; and had recourso 
to them, on grent occasions, with the utmost credulity. 

Sicard, Roch AMBROISE CUCURRON, (se-kahr’,) a French 
abbé, n. near Toulouse. He effected various improve- 
ments in the method of teaching deaf-mutes, and wrote 
a Theory of Signs therefor. D. 1822. 

Sicilian Vespers, (se-sil'ydn wés'pürz.) — 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. king 
France, having seized Sicily by virtue of a grant from 
Pope Alexander IV., the natives rose against the 
French the day after Easter, March 30, 1282. The 
massacre Which ensued commenced at Palermo, ex- 
tended to Messina and other parts of the island, and is 
known in history as the Sicilian Vespers. 

Sicily, (sis’e-le,) (anc. MAN a large and fine island 
of the Mediterranean, constituting the 8.W. portion of 
the kingdom of Italy, divided from the mainland b; 
the Strait of Messina, bet. N. Lat. 36° 39'-389 15’, 
Lon. 12° 25/-15° 40’. Area, 10,425 sq. m. In form it re- 
sembles an irregular triangle of 180 m. in length b 
120 in width. A mountain-chain intersects the N, 
portion of the island from E. to W., the culminating 
point of which is the volcano of Mt. Etna, 10,900 feet 
above the sca. The soil of S. is highly fertile, and 
productive of excellent cereals, vegetables, and fruits, 

ts minerals include coal. iron, marble, copper, salt, 
several varieties of precions stones; and sulphur in im- 
mense quantities is exported abroad. S. is divided into 
7 provs.. with Palermo for its cap. The other chief 
places are Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Alicata, Caltani- 
setta, Marsala, and Girgenti. This island in former 
times was colonized in succession by the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans; it next came un- 
der Saracenic, Norse, and Norman rule; and underwent 
numerous changes of masters until 1734, when it be- 
came united as a monarchy along with Naples, under 
the style and title of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Garibaldi landed on its coast in 1860, and made it the 
base of his successful operations against the Neapoli- 
tan rule. 

Sicyos, (557-05) or Sycros. (Bot.) A genus of climb- 
ing plants, O. Cucurhitacea. S. angulatus, the Cucum- 
ber-root of N. America, has a root and seed which are 
bitter and diuretic. 

Siddons, Saran, (sid'dünz,) the most eminent of Eng- 
lish tragediennes, was a member of the famous Kem- 
ble family, B. at Brecon, 1755. She made her first a 
pearance at Drury Lane Theatre in 1775, and retired in 
1812, after having attained an almost unexampled 
fame. Lady Macbeth was lier leading character. D. 1831. 

Siderenl, (si-de’re-al.) [From L. sidereus, pertaini 
to the stars.) (Asf.) Pertaining to the stars. A 
day is the time in which uny star appears to revolve 
from the meridian to the meridian again, which is 23 
hours 56 minutes and 4:09 seconds. The S. year is the 
time in which the earth penrai a complete revolu- 
tion, relatively to the fixed stars, in its orbit, which is 
3652563612 mean solar days, or 365 ds. 6 hrs. 9 m. 9°? 
sec. It is 20 min. 199 sec. longer than the tropical year. 

Siderite, (sid'ür-it.) [From Gr. sidéros, iron.)  (Min.) 
Sparry iron-ore, or native carbonnte of iron. 

Sideritis, (si-dér’e-tts.) (Bot.) The Iron-worts, a gen. 
of plants, 0. Laminacer, 80 from the ferruginous 
color of ita flowers. 
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Siderography, (sid-er-óg'rah-fe.)) [From Gr. sidéros, 
iron, and graphe, I write.) The art or practice of en- 
graving on steel, by means of which impressions may 
be transferred from a steel plate to a I cylinder, in 
a rolling press constructed on a pec principle. 

Sideroxylon, (sid-er-óks'e-lón.) (Bot) The Iron- 
wood, a ‘gen. of the O. cee, embracing between 
thirty and forty specics, distributed through both hemi- 
spheres, but very rarely extending beyond the limits 
of the tropics. The majority are trees, some attaining 
a large size, with alternate generally veiny leaves, and 
nxillary clusters of usually whitish flowers, succeeded 
by roundish berries about the size of cherries, in which 
nre from one to three sceds, 

Sidmouth, (sid’mith,) a seaport and fashionable wa- 
tering-place, on the coast of co. Devon, England, 13 m. 
ES.E. of Exeter. Pop. 11,649. 

Sid’ney, Sir Pup, an English soldier and author, B. 
in Kent, 1554, was a nephew of the celebrated Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and became the “ Bayard” 
ef his age and country. Appointed governor of Flush- 
ing in 1585, he aided the Dutch in their struggle nst 
the Spaniards, took Axel, and fell on the field of Zut- 
phen, 1586. His poetical works evince high merit; the 
chief of them being the celebrated pastoral Arcadia, 
and The Defence of Pocsie. 

Sid’ney, in Ohio, a town, C. of Shelby co., 72 m. N.W. 
of Columbus, 

Sidon, in Palestine. See SAIDA. 

Sidra (si’drah,) (Gulf of,) a great arm of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, bet. N. Lat. 30-339, E. Lon. 10-219. It 
lies to the W. of Barca. 

Siege, ca) [Fr] (Mil.) The encampment of an army, 
before a fortified place, with a design to take it. A S. 
differs from a blockade, for in a S. the investing army 
approaches the fortified place tp attack and reduce it 
by force; but in a blockade, the army secures all the 
avenues to the place to intercept all supplies, and waits 
till famine reduces the besieged to surrender. — To raise 
the S., is to abandon the attack and the works thrown 
up against a place, 

Siena, (se-a^na^,) or Sienna, a handsome city of 
Central Italy, C. of a p. of same name, 30 m. 8.E. of 
Florence. a: 27,615. 

Sierra, (se-dr'rah,) a term used for a hill, or chain of 
hills; particularly in Spain, the west coast of Africa, 
and the coasts of Chili and Peru. 

Sier’ra, in California, a N.E. co., adjoining Nevada; 
area, 100 sq. m.; C. Downieville. 

Sierra de Ia Platte, (-plà^,) a range of mountains 
in the S.E. of Utah Ter., in N. Lat. 389, W. Lon. 57-59. 
Sierra Leone, (-/a-o'na,) an English colony on the 

W. coast of Africa, in N. Lat. 8? 30’, W. Lon. 139 15’. 1t 
consists of a peninsula terminating in a cape, and b. 
N. by a river, both of the same name. Area, 468 sq. m. 
Soil, fertile. Climate, very unhealthy. €. Freetown. 
This settlement was purchased in 1787, by tho British 
Es as a place of abode for liberated negroes. Pop. 

1,497. 

Sierra Madre, (mah'dr,) the name of the central 
chain of the Rocky Mts., Mexico, extending bet. N. 
Lat. 19-259; and, also, of the chief W. range, in New 
Mexico, bet. N. Lat. 34-389. 

Sierra More'nna, in Spain. See Morena. 

Sierra Nevada, (na-vaA'dah,) in Spain, a chain of 
mts., extending from the 8. of Granada to the p. of Al- 
meria, E. They have a length of 60 m., and are 25 m. 
in width. Mulhacen, the chief summit, is 11,078 ft. 
above the sea. — In California, a mountaiu-chain in a 
N. direction from the Coast Mts. in Los Angeles co., to 
the Cascade Range in Oregon. Its highest point attains 
an elevation of 16,000 ft. above the sea. 

Sierra Soledad, (s0/e-dád',) in New Mezico, a range 
of mountains in the S. portion of the State, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 32-349, W. Lon. 106° 30’. 

Sieyes, EMMANUEL JOSEPH, COMTE, (se-a-yds’,) [generally 
styled the ABBÉ Sigv2s,) a French publicist, B. at 
Fréjus, 1748, produced in 1789 a famous pamphlet en- 
titled WAat is the Third Estate? which largely furthered 
the cause of the Revolution, and procured his election 
to the States-General, where he became one of the chiefs 

of the Radical Lise di the Constituent Assembly. In 

1792, while a member of the Convention, he voted for 
the death of Louis X VI.; became a member of the Coun- 
cilof Five Hundred in 1795, and of the Directory in 
1799. He acted with Bonaparte in the events of the 
18th Brumdére, and became associated with him and 
Roger Ducos im the Consulate. D. 1836. 

Sigel, Franz, (se’gel,)an American general, B. in Baden, 
1824, e minister of war during the revolution in 
that apo in 1848, and in 1850 emigrated to the U. 
States. In 1861, while holding a commission of colonel 
of volunteers, S. defeated a 6o 
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thage, Missouri, and in August of the same year became 
brigadier-gen. He distinguished himself in the com- 
mand of a division at the battle of Pea Ridge, in 1862, 
and afterwards served under General Pope in Virginia, 
where he shared in the second battle of Bull Run, and 
was defeated at New Market in 1864. 
Sight, (H4) [from A. 8. gesiht,] or VisioN. (Physicl.) 
e action of seeing. The sight is one of the five senses, 
and the eye is its organ. See EYE. —(Com.) The pre- 
sentment of a bill of exchange. They are sometimes 
drawn payable at sight, that is at the time when they 
are presented to the drawoee; and at others made payable 
a specified number of days after sight. 

Sigillaria, (sij-il-la’re-ah.) [From L. sigilla, a small 
seal] (Pul) An extinct gcn. of fossil plants, found in 
the coal-measures, and deriving their name from the 
leaf-scars imprinted upon the stems after the manner 
of seals, 

PN ager hg (sij'iz-mund,) son of the Emperor Charles 
1V., n. 1365, ascended the Hungarian throne in 1387, 
and in 1396 suffered a great defcat at the hands of the 
Turks under Bajazet, at Nicopolis, In 1410, he was 
elected to the imperial throne of Germany, and, by 
basely betraying John lluss (q. v.) into the hands of his 
enemies, excited the hostility of the Bohemians, by 
whose leader, Ziska, he was several times defeated in 
the field. D. 1437. 

Sigismund, king of Poland, B. 1466, s. his father, 

imir IV., in 1507, and successfully warred against 
the Russians, Wallachs, and Moldavians. D. 1548. — S. 
II. (Augustus), B. 1518, s. his father, the preceding sover- 
eign. He annexed Lithuania and Livonia to his do- 
lalona favored the Protestant faith, and munificentl 
encouraged arts and letters. D. 1572. — S. III., B. 1566, 
a Swedish prince, was in 1587 elected king of Poland, 
and in 1591 added to his monarchy the throne of 8we- 
den. He was, however, compelled to renounce the lat- 
ter on account of his predisposition to favor the Roman 
Catholic religion. In 1610 he invaded Russia, and 
placed his son Ladislaus on the throne, which the lat- 
ter was not long suffered to retain. S., who was con- 
stantly involved in foreign wars, was compelled to cede 
to Gustavus Adolphus a great part of E. Russia and 
Livonia. D. 1632. 

Si a, (sig’mah,) the name of the letter Sin the Greek 
alphabet ; characterized thus, Z, a, s. 

Sign, (sin. [From L. signum.] In a general sense, a 
visible token or representation of anything. Also any 
motion, appearance, or event which indicates the exist- 
ence or approach of something clse.— ( Ast.) The tweifth 
part of the ecliptic. On account of the precession of the 
equinoxes, the positions of the constellations in tlie 
heavens no longer correspond with the divisions of the 
ecliptic of the same name, but are now considerably in 
advance of them. Sce ZODIAC. 

Signals, (sig'ndlz) [Fr.] Certain signs agreed upon 
between parties at a distance, for the purpose of con- 
veying instantaneous information, orders,&c. S. are par- 
ticularly useful in the navigation of fleets, and in naval 
engagements. They are made by the admiral or com- 
mander-in-chief of a squadron, either in the day or by 
night, whether forsailing, fighting,orthe better security 
of the merchant ships under their convoy. — Day-S. are 
usually made by the sai]s, by flags and pendants, or guns; 
night-S., by lanterne disposed in certain figures, rockets, 
or the firing of guns; fog-S., by guns, drums, bells, &c. 
There are S. of evolution addressed to a whole fleet, toa 
division, or to a squadron ; S. of movements to particular 
ships; and S. of service, general or particular. The S. 
used in the army are usually made by the firing of can- 
non or the sound of trumpet. Balloons, rockets, or sema- 
hores, placed from distance to distance, are also used. 

Signature, (sig/na-tiir.) [From L. signo, to impress 
with a seal.] A sigu-manual, or tho name of a person 
subscribed in his own haudwriting to any paper or in- 
strument. —(Print.) A letter or figure, placed at the 
foot of the first page in each sheet, to denot» its order, 
and to guide the binder in folding, gathering, and col- 
lating them. — ( Mus.) The collec ‘ion of flats and sharps 
which follow the key, or clef, at the beginning of the 
staff to which they belong: they affect all the notes of 
the same letter in the movement. 

Signor. eiie d [From L. senior.) An appellation 
prefixed as a mark of respect to Italian proper names 
of persons; corresponding with the English Afr. Its 
feminine form is Si, as applied to matrons; Sig- 
norina, where unmarried ladies are in question :— being 
thus equivalent to the English Mrs. and Miss. 

Sigourney, Lrpi HUNTLEY, (sig^ür-ne,) an American 
poetess, B. at Norwich, Conn., in 1791; p. 1865. Poca- 
hontas and The Abori; 


of America are among her 
most popular productions. 


nfederato force at Car- | Silk Is, (seeks.) [From Sansk. sithya, followers.] (Ethnel.) 
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A proud, martial, and intelligent people of Hindostan, 
originally descended from a religious sect who professed 
a sort of mixed Islamitic and Braliman belief. For cen- 
turies they inhabited the Punjab, and, after the fall of 
the Mogul empire, became an independent nation that, 
under their great prince, Runjeet Singh, proved the 
most formidable antagonists to British rule in India. 
After years of sanguinary warfare, they were compelled 
to submit in 1849. 

Silenales, (sil-e-na'leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, a free central placenta, an exter- 
nal embryo covered round a little mealy albumen, and 
more than one carpel completely combined into a com- 
pound carpel. 

Silene, (si-le'ne.) ( Bot.) The Campions, an extensive gen. 
of herbaceous plants, O. Caryophyllacer. From their 
viscidity, many species are popularly called Catch-fly or 
Fly-bane. 

Silenus, (si-le'niis.) (Myth.) A companion of Bacchus 
who is generally represented as intoxicated, and who 
was believed to have the gift of prophecy. 

Bilesin, (si-le’zhah,) an important p. of Prussia, lying 
bet. N. Lat. 49° 40-529, E. Lou. 149 25/-18° 12’, is b. N. 
by the grand-duchy of Posen, W. by Poland, 8. by Aus- 
trian Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia (from which coun- 
tries it is divided by the Riesengebirge Mts.), and W. 
by the kingdom of Saxony, and. p. of Brandenburg. 
Area, 15,711 sq. m. Surface generally level, except 
toward the 8. and 8.W. Soil highly fertile, and rich in 
minerals, and drained by the Oder, Neisse, and other 
rivers. ©. Breslau. This p., after various vicissitudes, 
fell under the rule of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary, in 1478, and passed as an appanage to the empire 
of Germany in 1526. After witnessing the p 
battles of the Seven Years’ War being fought on her 
soil, the greater part of S. was ceded to Prussia by 
treaties, the last of which was confirmed in 1763. 7p. 
3,586,752, — SrLE'81A (AUSTRIAN) comprehends that por- 
tion of the above p., incInded in its ancient limits, which 
remained to the house of Austria, after the cession of 
the other divisions to Prussia, Area, 1,988 sq. m.; C. 

. Troppau. Pop, 513,352. 

Vilhouette, (sil-oo-/.) |Fr.] (Fine Arts.) The de- 
lineation or representation of the profile of an object 
filled in with a black color, with the prominent fea- 
tures or lines delicately lightened, and the shadows 

strengthened by being touched with gum, 

silica, (sil'e-kah,) or Sturcio Acip. (From L. silex, flint.) 
(Min. and Chem.) An oxide of silicon, which in its 
present state is the transparent and colorless variety of 
quartz known as reck-crystal, As prepared artificially 
in the anhydrous state, it forms a white powder, insolu- 
ble in water, and in all acids except hydrofluoric acid. 
It dissolves, however, in alkalies, especially in heating; 
it requiresa very high temperature to fuse it, but melts 
to a transparent glass before an air-gas blow-pipe, sup- 
plied with air from a double-action bellows, worked by 
a treadle. When heated with an alkaline carbonate it 
causes an evolution of carbonic acid, and melts to a per- 
fectly transparent glass. When prepared artificially S. 
unites with water and forms a gelatinous hydrate which 
is much more soluble than anhydrons S, and by dial- 
yzing a solution of an alkaline silicate in excess of liydro- 
chloric acid, Graham has obtained a clear solution of S. 
in water. Hydrate of S. is found native as opal and also 
as a white chalky deposit. S. possesses the property 
of an acid, and, owing to its being non-volatile at a very 
high temperature, it displaces most of the other acids 
from their combinations; when united with bases these 
compounds are called silicates, and their chemistry is in 
the highest degree intricate. Many metallic silicates 
occur abundantly in the mineral kingdom, forming, in 
fact, the greater port of the earth's crust; they are 
mostly fusible, and are all insoluble in water with the 
exception of the alkaline silicates; they are all decom- 
posed by hydrofluoric acid, but other mineral acids exert 
very various solvent powers upon them. Form, SiOs. 

Silicate, (sil/e-kàt.) (Chem.) See SILICA. 

Silicon, (sil'e-kón,) or Sturcium. [See Sitea.| (Chem.) 
An element which forms the basis of silica. It is ob- 
tained in the free state with great difficnlty. At. weight 
21; Symbol Si. It exists in three different conditions: 
1. Amorphous, as a dull brown powder, insolnble in 
water ; 2. Graphitoidal, obtained by heating amorphous 
silicon to a high temperature out of contact with air. 
Wohler has obtained it by another process in crystals ; 
3. Crystalline, or adamantine, in which state it has the 
form of long needle-shaped crystals, having a dark 
iron-gray color, and exhibiting iridescence like that 
of iron glance. At a temperature near the melting- 
point of cast-iron, S. melta, and may be cast in a mould; 
the castings have a brilliant surface, and are not altered 
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by exposure to the air. S. forme three oxides, only one 

of which Menon: this is the di-oxide or BILICA, q. v. 

.) [From L. siziqua, a pod.] ( Bot.) Tue 

long pod-like fruit of Crucifers or Brassicacez, consist- 

ingo a pair of valves applied to a frame on which the 
8 


grow. 
Silistrin, (se-lis‘tre-ah,) a fortified city of Turkey in 


Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 63 m. E.N.E. of 
Rustchuk. This place sustained a memorable siege in 
1854, when it was resolutely defended by the Turks 
under Omer Pasha, who compelled the Russians to re- 
tire with heavy loss, Pop. 20,000. 


Silk, and Silk-worm, (silk-.) [A. S. seole.] (Zool. 


and Manuf.) Silk is a well-known species of glossy 
thread, spun by the caterpillar of various species of the 
gen. Bombyz (see BoMbYCIDAE), of which Bombyx mori, 
the Silk-worm, which feeds, as every one knows, on the 
leaves of the white mulberry, or, when they caunot be 
obtained, on those of the black mulberry or lettuce. 
The Silk-worm remains in its larva state about six 
weeks, changing its skin four times during that period, 
nnd, like other caterpillars, abstaining from food for 
some time before each change. When full grown, it 
entirely censes to feed, and begins to form itself a loose 
envelopment of silken fibres in some convenient spot 
which it has chosen for that purpose, and afterwards 
proceeds to enwrap itself in a much closer covering, 
forming an oval yellow silken case or ball about the 
size of a pigeon's egg, in which it changes to a chrys- 
alis, and after lying thus enclosed about fifteen days, 
gives birth to the Moth. This, however, is always care- 
fully prevented when these insects are reared for the 
purpose of commerce, the Moth greatly injuring the 
silk of the ball by discharging a quantity of colored 
fluid before it leaves the cell. The Silk-worm. when first 
hatched, is black, and does not exceed in length one- 
fourth of an inch. The desire for food is the first symp- 
tom it exhibits of life, and at this period it is more 
active than at any other. When abont eight days have 
elupsed after its hatching, its head becomes considera- 
bly enlarged, and it turns sick, refuses food, and re- 
mains in a state of lethargy for about three days, This 
sickness would appear to arise from the pressure of 
the anímal's skin, which has become too tight for the 
increased bulk of its body. Indeed, the very great dif- 
ference in the size of the worm, from the beginning to 
the end of its caterpillar state, is so great, that nature 
has furnished it with several skins, each of which it 
casts in succession. Another species of Silk-worm, 
Bombyx cynthia, which feeds on the Ailanthus glandulosa, 
has been lately introduced from China into Europe, 
where it seems to succeed well. In a state of nature 
everything now remains quiet till the pupa becomes a 
moth, Where the insect is bred as an article of trade, 
the ball is taken from the mulberry-tree in the condi- 
tion at which it is now described to be, and tlie S, 
W. having been killed by heat, is unwound. If the 
animal were left to itself it would force its way through, 
and spoil the S. As soon as the worms have produced 
their balls, or cocoons, they become an article of com- 
merce, for in those countries where S, is cultivated, few 
persons reel off their cocoons, but sell them to others, 
who make this operation a separate business. The S.. as 
formed by the worm, is so vefy fine that, if each ball, or 
cocoon, were reeled separately, it would be totally unfit 
for the purpose of the manufacturer; in the recling, 
therefore, the ends of several cocoons are joined and 
reeled together out of warm water, which, softening 
their natural gum, makes them stick together so as to 
form one strong thread. — The first S known in Europe 
appears to have been brought from China; for, though 
a trade in S. began in a very early age, it was not before 
A. D. 555 that the arts of raising the worms and working 
the silk were known to the Western world. When S. was 
first introduced into Rome it was so costly that it sold 
for its weight in gold, and was only used by a few ladies 
of the patrician rank. In the beginning of the reign 
of Tiberius, a law was passed that no man should dis- 
grace himself by the effeminate practice of wearing 
silken garments; bnt Heliogabnlus broke this law by 
wearing a dress composed wholly of silk. The example 
was quickly followed, and from the capital the practice 
soon extended to the provinces, Greece was distin- 
guished not only for the rearing of the Silk-worm, bnt 
for the skill and success with which the manufacture 
was carried on by the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, 
&c. In time it spread to Italy; and in 1480 it was in- 
troduced into France, the city of Lyon being still, u 

to the present time, the great European mart for sil 

manufacture. The cultivation and production of S was 
commenced in the United States at a very early period : 
but it is only half a century since the first mill iù 
America for making sewing-silks was erected in Mane 
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field, Connecticut, and the first S. made by machinery 
was also turned there in 1829. There are now many 
manufactories at Paterson, N. J.,at Philadelphia, and in 
the States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
&c. In California, the cultivation of S. began on a large 
scale in 1869, and promises to be very remunerative. — 
S. changes ita name as its manufacture progresses. 
When wound off the cocoons, it is raw S.; when one 
of the reeled threads is twisted to give it strength, it is 
singles; when (wo or more threads are twisted together, 
it is tram, and is generally used as the “shoot,” or 
“ weft; ” when two or more singles are twisted together, 
in a direction contrary to their own twist, it is thrown 
S. ; the process is called organzining, the S. thus manu- 
factured organzine, and it serves for the “ web" of the 
best S stuffs. The S. which the Silk-worm first forms, 
by throwing the thread in different directions, and also 
that from any cause not reeled off, is floss | Fr. filoselle], 
and is used for carding and spinning. 

Silk-cotton Tree. (Bot.) The common name of the 

en. BOMBAX, q. v. 

Silk-throw ter, (-thrdz'tiir.) (Munuf.) A person 
engaged in spinning, winding, and throwing silk fibres 
preparatory to their being woven. 

Sill, (sìl) [From A.S. syL] (Arch.) The horizontal 
piece or slab of stone or timber, placed at the foot of a 
doorway, or at the bottom of a window-frame. 

Silliman, BENJAMIN, (st///e-mdn,) an American natu- 
ralist, B. in Connecticut, 1779, graduated at Yale Coll., 
in 1796, and entered upon the professorship of chemis- 
try there in 1804, in which position he gained great 
celebrity, both as an experimentalist and as a popular 
lecturer. In 1818 he founded The American Journal of 
Science and Arts, the first of its kind in the U. States, 
D. 1864. His son Benjamin snc. his father at Yale. 
B. 1816, n. 1885. 

Silphium, (si/fe-üm.) (Bot) A gen. of stout peren- 
nial plants, O. Asteracese, natives of the U. States. The 
Compass-plant, S. laciniatum, is said to present the faces 
of its leaves uniformly North and South. The plant is 
also known as Pilot-weed, Polar-plant, Rosin-weed, and 

entine-weed — the latter names from the abundant 
resin exuded by its stems, which grow to a height of 
three to six feet, as well as by the leaves, which are 
ovate in outline, and deeply pinnatifid, the segments 
being again divided. S. perfoliatum gets the name of 
Cup-plant, because the winged stalks of its opposite 
leaves are united together so as to form a cup with the 
stem in its centre. 

Silt, (sil) [From Swed. sylta, to put in brine.] A de- 
posit of mud, sand, or fine earth found at the bottom 
of standing or running water. 

Silures, (si/loorz) (Anc. Hist.) The tribe of Britons 
who inhabited South Wales. 

Silurian System, (si-loo’re-dn.) (Geol.) A series of 
formations, belonging to the primary period, so named 
by Sir Roderick Murchison from having been studied 
by him in part of Wales and some contiguous English 
counties, which were once inhabited by the Silures. It 
comprises the oldest fossiliferous strata as yet known 


to geologists. 
Silurid:e, (eres) ZoUl. The Cat-fish family, 
comprising fishes readily distinguished from all other 


abdominal malacopterygians by the absence of scales, 
the skin being either naked or covered with large bony 
plates. The head in most cases is large, depressed, and 
with several fleshy filaments. In a majority of cases, 
the first ray of the dorsal and pectoral has a strong 
spine, which is so articulated that the fish can bring it 
close to the body, or immovably extend it, thus consti- 
tuting it a dangerous weapon. The species abound in 
nearly all fresh waters. 

Silvas, (sil/vahz.) [Sp., from L, silva, a wood.] In S. 
America, the name given to a certain tract of country, 
densely wooded, and abounding in the tropical forms of 
both vegetable and animal life. It occupies an area 
estimated at 1,000,000 sq. m. on either side of the river 
Amazons and its chief tributaries. 

Silver, (sil/viir.) [From A. S. seolfer.] (Chem.) A 
brilliant white metal which was known to the ancients. 
At. weight 108. Symbol Ag., from the Lat. Argentum. 
Sp. gr. 10-43. It crystallizes in cubes. It melts at a 
heat estimated at about 10009. When melted, it ab- 
sorbs oxygen, and just before solidifying it evolves it 
with effervescence, causing spirting and projection of 
the metal. It is the best known conductor of electri- 
city and heat; its sp. heat is 0057 ; it is extremely mal- 
leable and ductile, and has great tenacity ; it is not oxi- 
dized at the ordinary temperature, and is unaffected 
by any atmospheric agent, except sulphur compounds 
which are sometimes present. It is found either in the 
native state or as sulphide or chloride. It also occurs 


in small quantities in galena, gray copper ore, pyrites, | 
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and other minerals, and frequently in sufficient. quan- 
tity to pay for extraction. It is usually produced on 
the large scale by fusing its ore with a lead compound, 
and then cupelling, or by amalgamation with mercury. 
1t is also sometimes extracted in the wet way as chlo- 
ride and sulphate. The principal compounds of silver 
which require notice are the following : — Chloride of 
Silver (AgCl) occurs native as horn silver in waxy 
masses, possessing a sp. gr. of 4, and of a pearl-gray 
color when freshly cut, turning brown on exposure to 
light. 1t melts at about 500? to a thin yellowish liquid 
solidifying toa horny mass. It is reduced to the metal- 
lic state by zinc or iron in the presence of water. 
Freshly precipitated chloride of silver is of a pure 
white color, but it quickly acquires a dark grayish- 
violet tint on exposure to light, more rapidly if free ni- 
trate of silver is present. This reaction forms the basis 
of several photographic processes.— Jodide of Silver 
(AgI) is occasionally found native as iodargyrite in hex- 
agonal crystals of a yellowish-green color. It may be 
prepared artificially by adding a soluble iodide to a &o- 
lution of nitrate of silver; it then falls down as an in- 
soluble primrose-yellow precipitate, which, in the pres- 
ence of nitrate of silver, is colored deep greenish-gray 
on exposure to light. Many reducing agents which 
have no action on iodide of silver before it is exposed 
to light will readily reduce it to the metallic state if it 
has been exposed for a very few seconds only te day- 
light. Several photographic processes are based upon 
this reaction, lodide of silver is insoluble in water 
and dilute acids, and almost so in ammonia; it dissolves 
in concentrated solution of iodide of potassium, in hy- 
posulphite of sodium and cyanide of potassium. — Oz- 
ide of Silver. The principal oxide is the pretoride 
(Agg0), which is a dark-brown powder very slightly 
soluble in water, but sufficiently so to communicate to 
it an alkaline reaction; it is easily reduced to the me- 
tallic state by substances which absorb oxygen; many 
substances, such as creosote, taking fire when dropped 
upon it. Oxide of silver is a powerful base, neutraliz- 
ing acids and forming with them well defined salts. 
They are for the most part insoluble or sparingly solu- 
ble in water, although the nitrate, chlorate, per-chlo- 
rate, fluoride, and some organic salts are soluble. The 
most important salts of silver will be mentioned under 
the respective acids. — Silver is found in different parts 
of the earth; but it is in the centre of the Andes, in 
situations which, though exposed to the perpendicular 
rays of the sun, are constantly covered with snow, that 
nature has most abundantly distributed this metal. 
The silver-mines of Mexico and Peru far exceed in 
value the whole of the European and Asiatic mines; 
for we are told by Humboldt that three of them, in the 
space of three centuries, afforded 316,023,883 pounds 
troy of pure silver; and he remarks that this quan- 
tity would form a solid globe of silver 91,206 Eng- 
lish feet in diameter. The most important silver-mines 
of Europe at present are those of Saxony, Hungary, 
and the Hartz. The most notable mining districts 
opened in the 19th century have been the placer dis- 
trict of San Francisco, in Sonora, in 1803; the Mil- 
kowka placers in Siberia, in 1816; the silver district of 
Fresuillo, in 1824; the silver district of Chafiarcillo, 
Chili, in 1832; the silver district of Guadalupe y Caloo, 
in 1834; the silver district of Guadalcafial, in Spain, 
about 1830; the placers of the Altai Mountains, in Si- 
beria, in 1830; the placers of the Sacramento basin, in 
1849; the placers of Australia, in 1851; the placers of 
New Zealand, in 1857; the placers of British Columbia, 
in 1858; the placers of Colorado, in 1859; the silver 
district of Washoe, in 1859; the Nevada iron-pan amai- 
gamation, in 1860; the silver and gold of Idaho, in 
1861; the placers of Montana, in 1862, &c. 

Silver, Free. The production of the silver dollar in 
the U. S. has been so stimulated under late coinage lawa 
that vast numbers of thei lie in the Treasury vaults. 
The recent check to this coinage has met with much 
opposition in the silver-producing and other States, 
and a strong party in favor of free coinage of silver has 


arisen, 

Sil'ver-bell Tree. (Hot) Seo HALESIA. 

Silvering, (sil'viir-ing.) (Arts) The application 
of silver-leaf to the surfaces of metals, glass, &c., 
or the art of covering the surfaces of bodies with a 
thin film of silver. Copper and brass are the metals 
on which the silverer most commonly operates. When 
silver-leaf is to be applied, the methods prescribed 
for gold-leaf are suitable. See GILDING. 

Simbirsk, (sim'birsk,) a city of European Russia, C. of 
a govt. of same name, on the Volga, 430 m. S.E. of Mos- 
cow; N. Lat. 549 18' 49", E. Lon. 48° 22' 15". . 24,897. 

Simcoe, (sim’ko,) a lake of Canada W., bet. Lake Onta- 
rie «ud Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, into which latter 
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it discharges Its surplus waters. Length, 30 m.; maxi- 

mum breadth, 18 m. — A co. lying bet. the above lake 

and Georgian Bay; area 1,797 sq. m.; C. Barrie. Pop. 
708. 


Simaruabacer, (-roo-ba'se-e) An O. of plants, all. 
Rutales,consist- - 
ing of trees or 
shrubs, natives 
of hot coun- 
tries, and re- 
markable for 
the bitter taste 
of their bark. 
Simaruba ama- 
ra, @ native of 
the West Indies ^ 
and Guiana, 

ields the drug 
known as Sim- 
aruba bark, 
which is,strictly 
-speaking, the 
rind of the root. It is employed as a bitter tonic in di- 
arrhoea and dysentery, as well as in various forms of 
indigestion. In large doses, it is said to act as an 
emetic purgative and diaphoretic. 

Simeon, (sim’e-dn.) (Script.) The second son of Jacob 
and Leah, gave his name to one of the Twelve Tribes, 
which dwelt to the N. of the territory occupied by the 
tribe of Judah. 

Sim'eon Sty lites, (se-li'teez,) a religious fanatic, B. 
in Asia Minor, abt. 390 a. p.; D. 460. He derived his 
surname of Stylites (Gr. stylos, a pillar,] from his having 
passed nearly half à century of his life upon the sum- 
mits of pillars, where he preached to great crowds who 
came to listen to him and pay him reverence. 

Simindse, (sim-i'ah-de.) [From L. simus, flat-nosed.] 

ZoüL) A gronp of quadrumana, comprising the Old- 
orld monkeys proper, which, except the Lemu: 
are characterized (Fig. 594) by oblique nostrils, which 





Fig. 593. — SIMARUBA AMARA. 





Fig. 591.— SKULL OF CHIMPANZEE. 


are near together, a human-like system of teeth, 32 in 
mumber, by the presence of cheek-pouches in many 
species, and by tlie absence, in all cases, of a prehen- 
sile tail. They comprise the highest of the Qnadru- 
MN or those which bear the closest resemblance to 
Man. 

Simile, (sim’e-le.) [From Lat. similis, resembling.] 
( Rhet.) A comparison of two things, which though dif- 
ferent in some respects, agree in others; by which com- 
parison the character or qualities of a thing are illus- 
trated or presented in an impressive light. 

Similitude, (se-mil/e-tid.) [From L. similis, like to.) 
(Geom.) A term which indicates the relation existing 
between things similar to each other. 

Simiri. (Boi) See HYMEN EA. 

mas, WILLIAM GILLMORE, (sim7,) an Americau novel- 

. at Charleston, 8. C., 1806, In 1833 he commenced 
n successful literary career by the publication of his 
tine poem Atalantis, a Story of the Sea; and in course of 
succeeding years established his reputation as a popu- 
lar novelist, by the works entitled Guy Rivers, The 
Yemassee, The Partisan, Mellichampe, &c. He was also 
anthor of a History of South Carolina, and other works. 
D. 1870, 

Simon, (St.,) (simón,) an apostle of Jesus Christ, called 
the Canaanite or Zelote. He preached the gospel in 
Egypt, Libya, and Mauritania, and suffered martyrdom 
in Persia. He has been thought — but this is very un- 
certain — the same with Simon, one of the “ brethren” 
of the Lord, believed to be the sons of Alpheus and 
Mary the Virgin's sister (Matt, xiii. 55; Mark vi, 3j. 
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That Simon, however, is said to be the person (called 
also Symeon) who succeeded James as bis op of Jerusa- 
lem (Kuseb., Hist. Eccl., lib. iii. cap. 11), and if so, can- 
not have been an apostle. 

Simon, JuLEs, (se-món', a French philosopher and 
statesman, B. at L'Orient, in 1514. In 1829 he s. Victor 
Cousin in the chair of metaphysics at the Sorbonne, 
and in 1848 became a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. In 1863 he entered the Corps Legislatif, to which 
body he was reélected in 18.9, In the year following 
he was appointed Minister of Public Instruction in the 
govt. of Pres. Thiers. M. Simou has published Studies 
on the Theodicea of Plato and Aristotle (1840): n. History 
of the School of Alexandria (1844-5); Natural Religion 
(1856), and The Liberty of Conscience (1857). 

Simonians, (si-mene-dnz.) (Ecel. Hist.) A sect of 
aucient heretics; so called from their founder Simon 
Magus, or the magician, who lived in the time of the 
Apostles, and pretended fo be the great virtue and 
power of God, sent from heaven to earth. Their system 
was a compound of the philosophy of Plato, the my- 
thology of heathens, and the doctrines of Christianity. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and denied 
the resurrection of the body. They are considered the 
first heretics in the Church. 

Simonides, (si-món'i-dcez,) a Greek poet who fiour- 
ished in the 5th century B. c. 

Simon y, (sim'ón-e.) r. símoine.] (Eccl. Law.) The 
illegal buying or selling ecclesiastical preferment; or 
the corrupt presentation of any one to a benefice for 
money or reward. Tho word is derived from the Simon 
Magus, the Chaldwan, who, according to the Acts of the 
Apostles, wished to buy of them the power of working 
miracles, 

Simoom, (s-moom’,) (Meteor.) A hot, suffocating 
wind, that blows occasionally in Africa and Arabia, and 
is c puse by the extreme heat of the parched deserts 
and sandy plains. Its approach is indicated by a redness 
in the air, and its fatal effects are to be avoided only Ly 
falling on the face and holding the breath, See Sirocco. 

Simpheropol, (sim-fér'o-pól,) a town of Russia in 
Europe, C. of the m of the Crimea, 40 milea N.E. of 
Sebastopol, Pop. 14,000. 

Simplon, (The,) (sim’plawn(g,) one of the highest 
of the Italian Alps, dividing Piedmont from the Swiss 
canton of Valais, and reaching 11,541 ft. above the sea, 
An admirable road was constructed here by order of 
Napoleon, which formed one of the pp. means of com- 
munication between Italy and Switzerland, but it was 
superseded by the Mont Cenis railroad. 

Simpson, (sim'sün,) in Kentucky, a 8. co., adjoining 
Tennessee; area, 375 sq. m.; C. Franklin. 

— In Mississippi, a 8. central co. ; area, 725 sq. m.; C. 
Westville. 

Simulation, (rim-uda'shün.) [From L. simulatio ; 
from simulo, I assume the appearance of.] The assump- 
tion of a deceitful appearance or character. It differs 
from dissimulation, inasmuch as it assumes a false char- 
acter, while dissimulation only conceals tlie true one ; 
but both are justly designated by the word hypocrisy. 

Sinai, (si’na.) (Anc. Geog.) The name of the chief 
mountain in the rugged tract between the arms of the 
Red Sea, on which the Law was given to Moses, and 
which is believed to be the present Mount Serbal, situ- 
ate between the Gulf of Suez and Akabah, and rising 
to a height of abt. 7,000 feet above the sea. 

Sinaloa, (see-nah-lo'ah,)) or Cinavoa, a maritime p. of 
Mexico, lying upon the shore of the Gulf of California ; 
area, 35,721 sq. m. ; C. Culiacan. Zop. 161,157. 

Sinapis, (si-na‘pis.) (Bot) The Mnstard, a gen. of 
plants, O. Brassicacex, closely allied to Brassica. The 
Black Mustard, S. nigra, yields the greatest portion of 
the condiment so generally used in this country. The 
seeds are of a reddish-brown color. Mixed with those 
of S. alba (which are larger, and of a yellow color ex- 
ternally) they are crushed between rollers, aud subse- 
quently pounded and sifted twice or oftener. From the 
residue left on the sieve a fixed oil is obtained by pres- 
sure, 

Sinnpism, (sin'ah-pizm,) [From Gr. sinapismos, from 
sínapi, mustard.] (Wed) A mustard poultice; a mix- 
ture of mustard and vinegar, generally applied to tlie 
calves of the legs or soles of the feet as a stimulant, 
and employed in low states of fevers and other diseases. 

Sinciput, (sin'se-put.) (le. corrupted from semicaput, 
half the bead.] (Anat.) The forepart of the head, reach- 
ing from the vertex to the eyes in mammals; and from 
tlie vertex to the base of the beak in birds. 

Sinde, in Hindostan. See Scinve, 

Sine, (sin.) [From L. sinus, a curved surface.] (Geom.) 
A right line drawn from one end of an arc perpendica- 
lar to the radius drawn to the other end. 

Sinecure, (sn'ckür,) [From L. sinccwa, without 
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solicitude.] A church benefice without cure, or care, | Siphamto, (se-fdn'to,) an island of the Hellenic Archi- 


or guardianship of souls; as where there is a perah 

without church or inhabitants. The word is applied to 
any post that brings profit without labor. 

Sine Die, (si’ne di'e.) [L, without a day.] (Pol.) In 
legislative parlance, a phrase applied to the adjourn- 
ment of a debate, when no day is named upon which it 
is intended to be resumed, — ( Law.) A term applied to 
a defendant in a cause when judgment ie given in his 
favor, and he is alowed to go sine die, or dismissed the 
court. 

Sine qu non, (sne kwa nón.) [L., without which 
not.) A phrase expressing a peremptory condition or 
compulsory obligation, necessary to the fulfilment of a 
promise or the performance of an action. 

Sinew, (sin'yoo.) [From A. S. sinu.) (Anat.) That in- 
tegument of the body which serves to attach a muscle 
to a bone. 

Singapore, (sing’gah-par,) an island of 8.E. Asia, be- 
longing to England, lying off the 8. point of the Malay 

ninsula, from which it is cut off by a narrow strait; 

. Lat. 1? 17’, E. Lon. 103° 50’. Length, 27 m.; breadth, 
12 m.; area, 275 sq. m. Its town, of same name, is a 
seaport carrying on a most extensive foreign trade ; ex- 
porting spices, gambier, sago, gutta-percha, camphor, 
coffee, dyewoods, tortoise-shell, &c. It became a Brit- 
ish settlement in 1819. Pop., including Penang and 
Malacca (Straits’ Settlement), 278,314. 

Sin’gle Entry. See Book-KEEPING. 

Sing Sing, (sing' sing,) in New York, a town of West 
Chester co., on the Hudson, 33 m. N.of New York city. 
One of the State prisons is located at this place. 


rt of Italy, p. An- 


Sinigaglia, (sen-e-gdl'yah,) asea 
. of the city of An- 


cona, on the Adriatic, 16 m. W.N. 
cona. Pop. 10,876. 

Sinister, (sin'is-tür.) [L.,left.] (Her.) The left-handed 
side of a shield or escutcheon :— opposed to dezter. 

Sinking-fund, (singking. (Pol. Econ.) A fund 
provided from other funds for the gradual payment of 
the debtof a government or a corporation. 

Sinope, (se-no'pe.) (Turk. Sinub.) A fortified Turkish 
seaport, in Asia Minor, on the 8. coast of the Black Sea, 
15 m. N.W. of Samsoun. It was bombarded by the 
Russians in 1853, and the Turkish fleet iu the harbor 
destroyed. Pop. 10,000. 

Sinople, (sin'o-pl.) (Min.) A bright, brick-red, ferru- 
gou var. of jasper, obtained in llungary.— ( Her.) 

he color green : —so styled in French heraldry, It 
corresponds with the English term rest. 

Sinter, (sin'tür.) (Ger., a scale.) ( Miner.) A substance 
which appears under different forms and is variously 
designated. Calcarenus S. is u variety of carbonate of 
lime, composed of successive layers, concentric, plane, 
or undulated. Silicious S. is of a dull grayish - white 
color, and of a light, brittle, and fibrous texture. These 
two species of S. ure deposited by hot mineral waters 
when they come to the surface of the earth. ine 
silicious S. is whitish, with brown, black, or bluish 
spots, and its fragments appear to be dendritic. Pearl 
S. or florite, has a gray hue, and occurs in cylindrical, 
stalactitic, and globular masses, 

Sintoo, (si»-too',) the name of the primary religious 
faith professed by the Jgpanese anterior to the modifi- 
cations introduced b Bulidhism ; —also written Sinsyu. 

Sinus, Grats) [L.] (Anat. and Surg.) A blind canal 
or cavity; a cell, or pipe-like passage, closed at one ex- 
tremity, — in that respect being the opposite of fistula, 
which isa tube open at both ends. — The depressions 
which exist in various bones orother hard parts of the 
body. — The veins of the dura mater of the brain are 
also called sinuses. 

Siout, (seoot';) a town of Upper Egypt, in the vicinity of 
the Nile; N. Lat. 27° 11’ 14’, E. Lon. 31° 14’, Pop. 20,000. 

Sioux, (soo,) or Dicotans, a fam. of N. American abo- 
rigines, once one of the most powerful and numerous 
of the Indian tribes. Their present location is about 
the Upper Mississippi, Missouri, and St. Peter's rivers, 
aud they number abt. 8,000 souls, A part of them are 

urtially civilized and carry on agricultural pursuits. 
n 1862, the S, under the conduct of a chief, ‘ Little 
Crow," carried on a sanguinary warfare against the 
white people of Minnesota, on the pretext that their 
annuity had not been duly paid by the govt. They 
were summarily put down, but not before they had 
massacred several hundred persons of both sexes and 
all ages. — In Jowa, a W.N.W. co., on the Dakota fron- 
tier ; area, 760 sq. m. ; C. Lincoln. 

Sioux City, in Iowa, a town, C. of Woodbury co., on 
the Missouri river, 220 m.N.N.W. of Omaha. 

Sioux River, in Minnesota, has its source in N. Lat. 


45°, W. Lon. 97° 20’, and empties into the Missouri, in N. 


Lat. 42° 30", W. Lon. 96° 20’, after a course of 300 m, 





pelago, 25 m. W. of Syria; area, 34 sq. m. Pop. 7,000. 

Siphon, (si^fun,) or SypHon. [Gr.] "Phy. In its sim- 
plest form is merely a tube open at both ends, and bent 
at an angle of about 45° C. near its centre. If sucha 
tube be filled with water, its two ends closed and in- 
verted, so that one end 18 1n a basin of water, and so 
that the surface of water in the basin is at a higher 
level than the end of the tube outside, which may be 
called the longer limb, the water will rise in the shorter 
limb, pass the bend, and fall down the longer limb, so a3 
to empty the basin, or, at all events, bring the surface of 
the water in it to the same level as that of the end of 
the longer limb. The action of the S. is that of a longer 
column of liquid outweighing a shorter one. The 
column is maintained entire or continuous by theequal 
pressure of the air on both open ends of the tube. Theso 
pressures being equal and opposite, will not interfere 
with the motion. The latter is brought about by a 
force us to the weight of a column of water, whose 
height is equal to the difference between the vertical 
distance from the surface of water in the basin to 
the top of the S., and the distance from the open outer 
opening to the top of the & For it is clear, Ist, 
that the effort of the water in the shorter end, as far as 
the surface of the liquid in the basin, is neutralized by 
the pressure of the water in the basin; and, 2d, that 
the column of water in the shorter limis counteracted 
by that in an equal length of the longer one. By means 
of a S. it is impossible to raise water more than 32 feet, 
because if a tube of such dimensions be filled with and 
inserted into water, then the top of the arch is more 
than that distance above the surface of the water, the 
atmosphere will no longer be able to support either 
column, and they will separate at the top. 

Siphonia, (si-/o'ne-ah.) (Bot) The Scringa-trees, a 

en. of the O. Euphorbiacer, to which we are indebted 
for the greater part of our supply of caoutchouc or In- 
dia-rubber. The species are trees varying from 25 to 
100 feet in height. S. elastica is a native of French 
Guiana; S. brasiliensis, S. lutea, and 8. brevifolia are 
natives of the Amazons and Rio Negro districts of 
Brazil. Caoutchouc exists in the tree in the form of a 
thin white milk, and is obtained by making incisions 
in the trunk, from which it exudes and is collected in 
little earthen vessels, and afterwards converted into the 
black homogeneous elastic mass familiar to us as India- 
, by pouring the milk upon moulds and imme- 
diately holding them over the dense smoke caused by 
burning the nuts of the Urucuri palms (Attalea ezcelsa 
and Cocos coronata) until it is sufficiently hard to bear 
another coating, when the process is repeated until the 
requisite thickness is obtained, and the mould is then 
removed. 

Sir, (sür.) [From Fr. sieur and sire, contracted from 
seigneur — from L. senior, elder.] (Her.) A prefix at- 
tached to the names of baronets and knights of Great 
Britain and Ireland; as, Sir Robert Peel. Standing 
ulone, it is à common complimentary mode of address 
used without much consideration of rank or social 
status. Sire is another form of the same monosyllable, 
adopted from France as a mode of addressing royalty. 

Siredon, (sir'e-dün.) (Zool. See BATRACHIA, 

Siren, (srün,) or SYREN. [L., from Gr. Seirén.] ( Myth.) 
A fabulous being, something like the mermaids of later 
times. The S. are represented by Ovid, &c., as sea-mon- 
sters, with women's faces and the tails of fish; and by 
others decked with a plumage of various colors, The 
three S. were supposed to be the three daughters of the 
river-god Acheloüs by the muse Calliope, and were 
called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucosia, Homer men- 
tions only two S., and some others reckon five. Virgil 
places them on rocks where vessels are in danger of 
splitting. Some represent them as such charming 
monsters, who sung 80 harmoniously, that sailors were 
wrecked on their rocks without regret, and even ex- 
pired in raptures. —(Zodl.) See BATRACHIA. — (Acous- 
tics.) An instrument employed in ascertaining the 
speed of aërial vibration, corresponding with the re- 
spective pitch of musical sounds. 

Sirenidze, (si-rén'e-de.) (Zotl.) See BATRACHIA. 

Sir Francis Drake's Bay, ou the coast of Cali 

'ornia, is situate 30 m. W.N.W. of San Francisco, in N. 
t. 389, W. Lon. 122° 50’. 

Siriasis, (sir-e-a/sis.) (Gr. seireasís, from seirios, scorch- 

ing.) (Med.) An inflammation of the brain, often pro- 

ng from the intense heat of the sun. It is peculiar 
to children, and attended with a hollowness of the eyes 
and a depreesion of the fontanel, or space between tlie 
frontal and parietal bones. 

Sirius, (sir’e-iis,) CANICULA, or Dog-star. [From Gr. 
seirios, scorching.) (4st) The star a in the constellw 
tion Canis Major, and the brightest star in the heavens, 
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Tte distance from us is calculated to be 150,000 millions 
of miles, This is one of the earliest named stars in the 
heavens, and is supposed by some to he the newrest to 
the earth. The Egyptians called this star Sothis, and 
at one time its “ beliacal rising " was a sure fererunner 
of the rising of the Nile; while among the Romans it 
was considered as a star of evil omen, whose appear- 
ance above the horizon coincided with (or even caused) 
the unhealthy and oppressive heats of summer. Hence 
the origin of the various superstitions regarding the 
Dog Days g v.), many of which are stil current. 
Siroceo, (serok'ko. [lt, from Ar. shark, the east.] 
(Meteor.) A term applied in Italy and the East to a 
hot, relixitig, and oppressive 8.W. wind. It is supposed 
ly some to be identical with the simoom, tempered by 
its passage across the water. 
Sirup, (sir/rip,) SYRUP, or Biror. (Fr. sirop.) A kind 
of liquid of the cordial class, formed of the saccharine 
juice of fruita, &c., flavored with certain substances ; 
or of sugar bailed with vegetable infusions. 
Sirvente, (sür-vin'le) poems of the Provençals, the 
subject of which was war, politics, or satire. They usu- 
ally consisted, like the chansons or love songs, of five 
stanzas and an envoy. 
Siskiyou, (sis’ke-yoo,) in California, a N.B. co., b. by 
Nevada aud Oregon; area, 8,500 square miles. Capital, 
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reka. 

Sismondi, Jean CHARLES LÉONARD Stonnr, (sis-min’- 
de,) a Swiss historian, n. at Geneva, 1773; D. 1842. His 
reputation rests upon his excellent History of the ilal- 
tan Remdblics (1807-18), and a large and elaborate His- 
tory of the French (1821-44). 

Sisters, (The,) (sis'türz) two small islands situate 
bet. the Andaman group, in the Indian Ocean; N. Lat. 
11° 10’, E. Lon, 92° 46’, 

Sisters of Charity, (chiir’e-te.) (Eccl. Hist.) A re- 

^ ligious community of females, founded by Bt. Vincent 
de Paul, in France, 1617. They have since spread their 
organized system of beneficent usefulness nearly all 
over the world; there being upwards of 50 honses of 
them ín the U. States alone. They devote their whole 
time to acts of active charity and philanthropy, such 
as succoring the indigent, visiting the sick, and the like, 
and are credited with doing an immeasurable amount 
of good. The American branch of the Congregation 
was established at Emmettsburg, Md., in 1809, 

Sisters, (The Three,) the nume of 3 islands of the 
Seychelles group, Indian Ocean; Lat. 5° 9’ 80” 8. 

Sisteva, (sis-to'vah,) a town of Turkey in Europe, p. 
Bulgaria, on the Danube, 24 m. K.S.K. of Nicopolis. op. 
20,000, 


20,000, 

Sisymbrium, (:ec-sim'bre-m.) (Hot) The Hedge- 
mustard or Flax-weed, a gen. of uninteresting weeds, O. 
Brassicacei. 

Sisy phus, (sis'e-füs.) (Myth.) The sot of Æolus and 
king of Corinth, who for his treachery and deceit was 
condemned forever to roll a huge stone np a mountain 
in the infernal regions, down which it always rolled 
again as soon as he had reached the top. 

Sitka, (sii/kah,) in Alaska, an island of King George 
Archipelago, lying off the W. const, on the Pacific; N. 
Lat. p 53^, W. Lon. 135? 18’. C. Sitka, or New Archangel. 

500. 


Pop. 1,500. 

Sium, (si'üm.) (Bot.) A gen. of strong-smelling weedy- 
looking plants, O. Apéacez. The Skirret, S. sisarum, is 
cultivated for its roots, which are composed of small 
fleshy tubers about the sive of the little finger, joined 
together at the crown, When boiled and served with 
butter they form a nice dish, declared by Worlidge, 
when writing in 1682, to be * the sweetest, whitest, and 
most pleasant of roots.” 

Siva, (siv’ah.) (Hind. Myth.) The third of the Hindoo 
triad of divinities, who among a thousand names bears 
also that of Mahadeva. His worshippers are spread over 
India, and the sects are very numerous. The greatest 
confusion exists as to his attributes; now he is said to 
be the destroyer, and now the creative principle. The 
chief mark of his worship is the linga, a conical black 
stone, which is to be seen in all his temples. He has 
appeared on earth in various avatars (incarnations), like 
Vishnu. He is represented with five facea, from four to 
ten hands, with & third eye in the middle of the fore- 
head, with earrings of snakes, and a collar of skulls. 
As the lord of dread he is rendered as hideous as pos- 
sibie. In one of his characters he delights in bloody 
sacrifices, and with reference to this the temple of Jug- 
gernaut was built, and the notoriously cruel rites of 
the devotees practised. His consort Sakti was the god- 
dess of the Thugs. 

Sivas, (s'vahs) a town of Turkey in Asia, C. of a 
pashalic of same name, on the Kizil-Irmak, 60 m. 8.8.E. 
of Tokat. Pop, 25,000. 

Sixpence, (sikspéns.) (Frum siz, and pence, pl. of 
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penny.) In England, wx n¢sitver coin worth twelve 

sien. or half a Minne’ equivalent to 12 cents 
American. E E 

Sixteenth, (siks’ténth.) [From A. 8. sizleotha.j ( Numer.) 
The ordinal of the added sum of six and ten ; ay mbplizod 
thus, 16th or XVI. K 

Sixth, (siksth.) (A. R. sizta.] (Mus.) An intervajwhich 
embraces six sounds, or five diatonic degrees. -There 
are 4 kinds of sixths — two consonant, the minor sixth, 
and the major sirth; and two dissonant, viz., the di- 
minished sixth, and the superfluous sixth, 

Sixtas (siks'tiis) I., Pope, s. Alexander L, and D. 
abt. 128 a. n. — S. LI. s. Stephen L, 257, and was mar- 
tyred under Valerian, 258. — S. IIL. s. Celestine 1.,451; 
D. 440, — S. IV. ( Francesco della Rovere), B. 1414, 8. Paul 
IL, 1471; b. 1484.— S. V. (Felix Peretti), n. 1521, s. 
Gregory XIII., 1585. He rebuilt the Vatican Library, 
raised the great aqueduct called by his name, con- 
structed other uselal public works, and edited tha 
works of 8t. Ambrose. His pontificate was marked by 
vigorous measures of improvement in every department 
of administration, ecclesiastical as well as civil. 

Size, (sz) [It. sisa.] A glutinous sabstance prepared 
from different materials, and used by plasterers, painters, 
and others. It is made from the shreds and parings of 
leather, parchment, vellum, &a 

Sizel, (six’él.) (Coining.) The clippings or residue of 
ingots of silver, or other metal, left after the picces 
have been cut ont for coins. 

fSikager-rnek, (The,) (skahg’'r-rahk,) or SkacERac, 
an arm of the N. Sea, separating the Danish peninsula 
of Jutland from the coast of Norway, and forming the 
sea-channel bet. the German Ocean and the Cattegat. 
Length, 150 m.; breadth, 80 m. 

Skalitz, (shah'lects,) a manuf. town of Hungary. co. 
Neutra, and 54 m. N.W. of the city of that name. Pop. 
10,000. 

Skamania, (skah-ma'ne-ah,) in Washington a S. 
pei b. on Oregon; area, 250 square miles. Capital, Cas- 

les 


Skanenteles, (skin-e-dt'leez,) in New York, a town 
of Onondaga co., on a fine lake of same name, 18 m. 8.W. 
of Syracuse. Pop. 1,409. 
Skate, (skd/.) [From Dan. schaat.] A sort of sandal 
of wood or steel, resting upon an iron keel, and secured 
to the foot, for the purpose of gliding across ice with 
celerity.— (ZoUl.) Ree Raupz. 
Skein, (skdn.) (Manuf.) A knot, or series of knots of 
cotton-yarn, thread, or silk. Of the first-numed, a & 
contains 80 threads of 54 ins. each. 
Skeleton, (skél’e-tiin.) [Gr., a dried body ; from skello, 
I make dry.) (Anat.) A collection of the bones of an 
animal, cleansed, disposed in their natural situation, 
and kept in that order by means of wires, &c. When 
the bones are connected by the natural ligaments, it is 
called a natural S.; when by other means, it is termed 
an Mia arr S. (Ree S. op Man, Fig. 459.) 
Skew-bridge, (-brij.) (Civ. Engin. A method of 
constructing railroad and other bridges, in which the 
passages above ind below the arch intersect one another 
in an oblique manner. When an arch is carried across 
a road or river at any angle other than a right angle, it 
is made askew, and its figure is derived from that of a 
symmetrical arch by distortion in an horizontal plane. 
Skiff, (skif.) [From Ger. schiff] (Naut.) A small open 
boat of the yaw! class. 
Skimmer, (skimmür.) (ZoUl.) See Lane. 
Skin, (sin) or Curis. [A. S. scin.] (Anat.) One of the 
rincipal integuments of the body, consisting of three 
ayers composed of cells; namely, the epidermis cuticle, 
or scarf-skin, which is the outermost; the rete mucosum, 
or second ; and the cutis vera corium, or Derm, this being 
the part which forms leather when tanned. There are 
many papille upon it, and in these the nerves of gen- 
eral sensation terminate. There is also a net-work of 
blood-vessels which forms what is called the vascular 
layer. The epidermis is insensible, being destitute both 
of nerves und blood-vessels. This is the layer of which 
the scales of reptiles, the nails and claws of mammals, 
and the hard casing of crustaceans, are modifications. 
The scales of fishes and the feathers of birds grow from 
the vascular layer cutis vera, or real S., the third. On 
viewing the surface of the S, even with the naked eye, 
we find it porous; more so in some places than others ; 
and the pores are also larger in some parts than others. 
Some of these pores are ducta of sebaceous glands, and 
others serve not only to transmit hairs, but, it is sup- 
ie the greatest part of the perspirable matter itself. 

he rete mucosum gives the color to the skin; itis black 
in the negro; white, brown, or yellowish in the Eure- 
pean. Tho S is extremely distensible and elastic ; it is 
thickest on those parts which bear weight and pres- 
sure; for example, on the back, the soles of the feet, 
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-and the palms of the bands; thinner on the forepart 
of the body, on the insides of the arm and legs, aud 
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Tho dross of smelted metal, or the vitrified™ scotia 
thrown up by volcan ing 


088. "TL 
where two surfaces touch. — (Com.) ‘The hairy or other Slander, (slàn'dür.) [From Gr. skandalon, an Ímjfedi- 
membrane stripped of any animal to be prepared 

. tanner, skinner, or parchment-maker, - i 
« £e E ts * 
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« — Fig.595. 
A, vertical section of the skin (magnified); a, b, superficial and 
~. profouhd layers of the epidermis; c, cutis vera ; c^, areola of the 
profound part of the cutis vera; d, muscular layer subjacent to 
the skin ; e, e', sudoriferous dacts and glands; f, pileous follicles 
and sebaceous glands. B, a magnified hair. 


Skin-beetle. (Zo. See DERMESTIBJE. ^ 

Skink, (skingk.) ee See Scrncorms. 

Skipper, ee d (Zobl.) See IL ESPERIDJE. 

Skirret, (skirrit.) (Bot.) See SIUM. 

Skiver, (skiv'r.) (Com.) A kind of leather of inferior 
quality, used in book-binding, lining hats, &c. It is 
manufactured out of split sheepskin, tanned by being 
steeped in sumach, and then dyed. 

Skolizite, (skdl’e-zit.) [From Gr. skoHos, twining.] 
(Min.) A mineral, occurriug crystallized, and massive, 
colorless and nearly transparent. When a small portion 
of it is placed in the exterior flame of a blowpipe it 
twists like a worm, becomes opaque, and is converted 
into a glassy substance. 

Skolopsite, (:kol'üp-sit.) (Min.) A mineral of a 
greenish color. It occurs massive, but is generally 
crystallized in rectangular prisms. It is an arseniate 
of iron; and resembles one of the arseniates of copper. 
When heated, it emits the odor of garlic. 

Skull, (skil,) or Cranium. [From Goth. MAT ( Anat.) 
The bony covering of the brain, forming the orehead, 
and every part of the head except the face. It consists 
of 8 bones — the frontal, occipital, tico. parietal, two tem- 
poral, the sphenoid, and the ethmoid. The bones are sepa- 
rate in the new-born child, but as age advances they 
gradually consolidate into a single bone, the joints of 
union being called the sutures. See cut in next column. 

Skank, (sküngk.) (Zoól.) See MEPHITIS. 


Skunk-weed. (Bot.) See SYMPLOCARPUS. 
Skye, (ski,) the principal of the Hebrides or Western 


Islands, lying off the N.W. const of Scotland, co. Inver- 
ness, with Loch Alsh intervening between it aud the 
mainland. Area, 550 sq. m. C. Portree. Pop. 23,000. 

Sky'-lark. (Zo7/.) See Lark. : 

Skylight, (skilit.) (Building) A window constructed 
in the roof of a house, or ceiling of a room, so as to ad- 
mit the light. 

Skyros, or Scyres, (ske'rós,) an island of the Greek 
Arehipelago, in the Egean Sea, 24 miles N.E. of Cape 
Kili, on the Eubean coast. Area, 60 sq. miles. C. St. 
George. Pop. 3,500. ` 

Skysail, (ski'sl.) (Naut.) The sail set over the royal 
in a square-rigged ship, during fair and light winds. A 
sky-scraper is a triangular sail sometimes set above the 


ekysail. 

Slab, (sláb.) [From W. llab, a strip.) @etall.) A small 
oblong mass of smelted tin. —(Masonry.) A square 
jece of marble, cut for the floors of hearths, &c. — 
Carp.) An external board, plank, or scantling, sawn 
from the sides of a tree, and frequently of very uneven 
thickness. 

Slack-water, (ik) (Nau) In sea-parlance, that 
meee the tide which intervenes between the ebb and 
the flow. 


Slag, (sig. [From Ger. slagen, to deposit.) (Metall.) 








ment.] (ZLaw.) An injury toa n'8 character and 
roputation: aa by spoken words. It is difficult to 
define what-kind of Injuries of this nature are action- 


le, but ih géneral whatever imputes disgraceful, 
audulent, or*dishonest conduct, or even tends to make 
a man'contemptible in hi$ private relations, and 
shunned by his friends and neighbors, is a slander. 
Thus, whatever imputes a crime or indictable offerice, 
or a contagious disease, is a S. The remedy for S. isan 
action at law for damages. See LIBEL. } 
Slang, — (Supposed from L. lingua, the tongue.] 
A low and inelegant, but often’ éxpressive, form of col- 
loquial e ree y ‘ r 
Slashes, ( 'éz.) (Topog.) In certain of the United 
States; name given to a wooded tract of Jand which 
has been cut over. m 
Slate, (slát,) or CLAY-SLATE. [From A.8. slith,flat.] (Geol. 
-and Min.) A highly metamorphosed'argillaceous rock, 
‘fine-grained and fissile, and of a dull blue, gray, green, 
or black color. It splits into thin lamin or plates, 
that are altogether independent of the layers of deposit A 
though sometimes eoinciding with them, they more 
frequently cross them at different angles. True slate is 
a very compact frock, little liable to be acted upon by 
atmospheric agencies. It is chiefly obtained from Pal- 
teozoic sirota bat it is found also among more recent 
recks. It is used for various purposes, being split into 
thin slabs of small size for the roofing of houses, and 
into larger slabs for HM up dairies, &c., and even for 
making billiard-tables, and split and polished by means 
of pumice for writing-slates. It is very largely u&ed 
also for enamelling ; the surface of enamelled slate be- 
ing made to — marble of all kinds with wonder- 
ful accuracy, and resisting almost all wear. Thus,for 
mantelpieces, billiard-tables, ornamental slabs, ånd 
furnithre, it has no equal, fts cheapness bein such as 
to driye other material out of the market. There are 
valuable quarries of Sin Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, &c. pL? 





Fig. 596. — BASE OF THE SKULL, 


1, Hard palate, formed by the palate processes of the superior 
maxillary bone; 2, 2, Palate bones; 3, Vomer, dividing the 
openings of the posterior nostrils; 4, Zygomatic fossa; 5, Ba- 
silar process of the occipital bone ; 6, Foramen magnum, through 
which the spinal cord passes; 7, Foramen ovale; B, Glenoid 
fossa, in which the head of the lower jaw-bone les ; 9, External 
auditory foramen ; 10, Carotid foramen of the left side; 11, Sty- 
loid process; 12, Mastoid process; 13, One of the condyles of 
the occipital bone. 


Slave, (slár.) [Ger. sklave.] (Geog.) A native or in 


habitant of Slavonia or SCLAVONIA, q. v. —(Law.) One 
over whose life, liberty, and property another has un- 
limited control. 

lave Coast, (The,) in Africa. See GUINEA. 
lIavery.(sür'ür-) The establishment of one man’s 
right to control the liberty, property, and even life of 
another. S. probably arose at an early period of the 
world's history ont of the accident of capture in war. 
Savages, in place of massacring their captives, found it 
more profitable to keep them in servitude. All the 
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ancient Oriental nations of whom we have any records, 
including the Jews, had their slaves. In Greece in 
general, and especially at Athens, slaves were mildly 
treated, and enjoyed a large share of legal protection ; 
while by the Ronians they were used with considerable 
rigor. The English word s/ave is simply the name of 
tho Sclavonian race. The wars of the Frankish kings and 
emperors filled Saracenic Spain with Sclavonic captives 
to such an extent that in its language, as well as in 
those of other European countries, a natural name 
meaning, in its own tongue, glorious, became the title 
of servitude. The African slave-trade was commenced 
by the Portuguese in 1442; it was, however, of only 
trifling extent till the 16th century. But the importa- 
tion of negroes iuto the West Indies and America hav- 
ing once begun, it gradually increased, until the vast- 
ness and importance of the traffic rivalled its cruelty 
and guilt. The slave-trade was abolished in England 
in 1807, but it was only in 1834 that S. itself was abol- 
ished throughout the British dominions. Long before 
that time, several of the N. American States had de- 
creed the extinction of S. Vermont abolished it in 
1777, before she had joined the Union. Pennsylvania 
in 1780, Rhode Island and Connecticut shortly after, 
New York in 1797, and New Jersey in 1804, provided 
for the gradual emancipation of their slaves. In Mas- 
sachusetts the Supreme Court declared that S. was 
abolished by the act of adopting the State Constitution 
of 1780. In 1820, the U. S. passed a law declaring the 
slave-trade to be piracy, but no conviction was obtained 
uuder the statute until Nov., 1861, when Nathaniel Gor- 
don, master of a vessel called the Erie, was convicted 
and hanged at New York. Finally, the abolition of S., 
cause and fruit of the gigantic war of secession, was 
definitively consecrated in 1865 by the 13th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the U. States. The French eman- 
cipated their negroes in 1848, and the Dutch in 1863. 
S. was also partially abolished in Brazil in 1871, and 
gradual emancipation lias been adopted in Cuba, 

Stavo’nia. See Scravonta. 

Sledge, (j.) [From Icel. sleggia.] (Mech.) A large, 
heavy-headed hammer used by blacksmiths and other 
workers in iron. — See SLeion. 

Sleep, (s/cp.) [From A. S. sleepan, to slumber.] Ono 
of tbe most mysterious phenomena in the animal world, 
a state in which the body appears perfectly at rest and 
external objects act on the organs of sense without ex- 
citing the usual sensations. The voluntary exertions 
of our mental and corporeal powers veing suspended, 
we are unconscious of what passes around ns, and are 
not affected by the ordinary impressions of external 
objects. S. is generally attended with a relaxation of 
the muscles, but the involuntary motions, as respira- 
tion and the circulation of the blood, are continued. 
When S. is only partial, that is, when the brain does 
not fully participate in it — which is known by dis- 
tinctly-remembered and painful and troublesome dreams 
— the refreshment it produces is greatly lessened. In 
childhood and in perfect health we dream but little ; or 
at least so imperfectly and so slightly that the impres- 
sions experienced are scarcely recollected. —5. of Plants. 
Light acts on plants as a powerful stimulus, essential 
to their active and healthy vegetation. When it is 
withdrawn, the flowers of many plants close, and the 
greater number show a tendency to it, while leaves 
more or less decidedly incline to fold themselves up. 
The leaf-stalk also generally hangs down moro or less, 
although in some plants it is more erect during sleep. 
The sleep of plants, however, is not always nocturnal, 
The flowers of some open and close at particular honra 
of the day, Thus, the crocus is a morning flower, and 
closes soon after mid-day, while some flowers expand 
only ín the evening or during the night. Their hours 
of vegetative rest are probably as essential to the 
health of plants as those of sleep are to animals, 

Sleeper, (slep'ür.) (Arch.) Pieces of timber made to 
receive npon them the ground joists of a floor. —( pl.) 
(Cir. Engin.) In railroad construction, the name given 
to those transverse pieces of wood or iron to which 
the chairs which receive tho rails are secured. 

Sleet, (siét.) [From Icel. sletta.] (Meteor.) Snow or 
hail which becomes in some degree melted into fine 
particles, before it reaches the earth. — (Gun.) That 
part of a mortar passing from the chamber to the tran- 
nions, which serves to impart strength to the body of 
the piece, 

Sleigh, (s/@,) Step, or SLEDGE. [A. S. sleeg.] A sort of 
carriage or vehicle made to move on runners, used when 
snow is on the ground, and drawn by horses, dogs, or 
reindeer. 

Sleight of Hand, (sligh/-.)) See LEGERDEMAIN. 

Slide, (slid.) [From A. S. slidan.) (Geol.) A clayey 
vein producing a vertical dislocation im a lode, by in- 
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tersecting it.— Slide-rest. (Mach.) Among turners, a 
guide used in carrying forward the cutting-toul of a 
lathe to the axis of the object which revolv. :. — Stride- 
valve, (Mach.) In locomotive-engines, that valve in tho 
steam-chest which regulates the passage of stcum from 
the boiler to the cylinder, and also its escape from the 
cylinder into the air. 

Sliding-rule, (sid'ing) (Math.) A mathematical 
instrument, used to determine measure or quantity 
without compasses, by sliding the parts one by another. 
It is used chiefly in gauging, and for the mensuration 
of timber. 

Slid/img-scale. (Pol. Econ.) A theory of equuliza- 
tion of prices by adjusting tne rate of taxation on im- 
ports in proportion to the selling price of similar pro- 
ducts of home manufacture. 

Sligo, (sli’go,) a seaport of Ireland, C. of a co., and at 
the head of a bay of same name, p. Connaught, 69 m. 
A ud Londonderry. Pop. of co., 115,311; of town, 

Slime, (slim.) [From A. 8. slim.] (Mining) Muddy or 
earthy matter found in combination with metallic ores. 

Sling, (ting) [From Ger. schlinge, a noose.) A contriv- 
ance of ancient origin, used for casting stones by 
means of a leathern strap with a hole in it, suspended 
from the ends of two strings. 

Sli v (D [From A. 8. slipan.) (Shipbuilding.) An in- 
clined plane surface of wood or timber in a dockyard, or 
on the banks of a river or harbor, convenient for ship- 
construction. It serves for the support of the ship's 
frame while the latter is being put together, and also 
as a slope by which to launch her when ready.— (Geol. 
A mass of strata divided in a sloping direction. Hort) 
That portion of a plant which is slipped off from the 
stem or branch for the purpose of being planted out 
as a sct. — ( Typog.) Among printers, a proof from a 
column of type when set up and on the galley. — ( Mar. 
Eagin.) In paddle-wheels, screw-propellers, &c., the 
motion of the horizontal centre of resistance of the 
float of a paddle or blade of a screw. 

Sloe, (slo.) (Bot.) See PRUNUS. 

Sloop, (sloop.) [Du. s'ep.] (Naut.) A one-masted ves- 
sel, with a mainsail attached to a gaff above, to n boom 
below, and to the mast on its foremost edge; it is dis- 
tinguished from a cutter by having a fixed bowsprit und 
m jiv-stay. A sloop of war is n vessel larger than a 
brig and smaller than a corvette, either ship-, brig-, or 
schooner-rigged, and carrying usually from 10 to 18 
guns. 

Sloth, (slotA.) ee See BEADYPODA. 

Slough, (slo.) [From A $8. slog.) (Surg.) The dead 
part of the flesh or skin which becomes dissociated from 
the living in cases of mortification, or it is the part 
which peels off from a foul sore, or wound or ulcer. 

Slovaks, (slo'vdks.) (Ethnol.) The Slaves, a people of 
Hungarian origin, who, in the 10th cent., were subdued 
by the Magyars, with which race they have since be- 
come associated and allied. They speak a dialect of the 
Bohemian, and number abt 2,380,000 souls, spread over 
Sclavonia and 8. Hungary. 

Slow-worm, (-würm.) (Zoil) See ANGUIS. 

Slug, (sliig.) (ZoW.) See LIMACIDA&. 

Sluice, (sloos.) [Du. sluir, a canal-lock.] ( Hydraul.) A 
framework of stone or timber employed as n gate in 
regulating the egress and ingress of the water of a canal, 
river, &c.; also, the stream which passes through tho 
same. 

Slur, (sr) (Mus) A character written thus, ~~, 
connecting notes that are to be sung to the same sylla- 
ble, or made in one continuous breath of a wind-instru- 
ment, or with one stroke of a stringed instrument. 

Slush, (sish.) (From slough.] (Mach.) A mixture of 
white-lead and lime applied as a coating for the bright 
parts of machinery, to prevent rust settling upon their 
surface. 

Smack, (smik.) [Du.smak.] (Nawf. A small sloop- 
rigged vessel, used chiefly in the fishing-trade. 

Small-arms, (-drmz.) ( Mil.) The collective denomina- 
tion of muskets, rifles, pistols, revolvers, &c., as distin- 
guished from ordnance or cannon. 

Small Craft, (raft) (Naut) A term generically 
applied to vessels of small size, such as coasters and 
others below the class of sea-going ships. 

Small-pox, (smawl'-póks.) (Med.) A very contagious 
pustular disease. It is found in two forms: the distinct, 
and the confluent. Distinct S.-P.,in which the pustules 
are separate, begins with pains in the back and loins, 
drowsiness, headache, and the other symptoms of inflam- 
matory fever. The spots are first red and small, then 
become little vesicles, aud about the eleventh day attain 
their full size, that of a pea; the throat after some days 
becomes sore, and the face swollen; the swelling of 
the face is then transferred to the feet and hands; the 
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pustules ultimately brenk, and if they were large, leave 
an indentation; the remaining symptoms gradually 
subside, and the secondary fever disappears about the 
17th or 18th day. Ct S.- P., in which the pustules 
coalesce, is ushered in by a fever of a typhoid character; 
the symptoms are aggravated; the eruption proceeds 
very irregularly; the fever does not, as in the distinct 
kind, cease on the appearance of the eruption, but, on 
the contrary, are aggravated; the eruption becomes 

livid, and purple spots are perceived ; about the eleventh 

day it often terminates fatally. S-P. is the effect of n 

specific contagion, produced either by inoculation or 

exposure to the effluvia from persons suffering under it. 

The first accurate description of &-P. is that of Rhazes, 

an Arabian physician, who flourished early in the 10th 

century. After the Crusades, it prevailed in most of 
the temperate countries of Europe. In 1517, it was 
carried from Europe to St. Domingo; and three years 
later, it reached Mexico, where it committed fearful 
devastation, and whence it spread on the whole con- 
tinent. In 1871, it was again brought from Europe into 
the U. States, where, in the following year, it spread 

with intense virulence in New York, Philadelphia, &c., 

the ratio of fatal cases being as 1 to 3or 4. See INOCULA- 

TION and VACCINATION. 

Smal, (smawilt,) or Smarts. [Gor. schmalte.] (Paint.) 
A beautiful blue color obtained by fusin together glass 
and oxide of cobalt; it is used in paper-making and 
various other arts, particularly in the painting of earth- 
enware. The inferior kinds are made by fusing mix- 
tures of zaffre, sand, and pearlash. 

Smasher, (smásh'ür.) (Crim. Law.) A cant term given 
to a person who makes a practice of passing spurious 
money or bank-notes. 

Smcea'ton's Tackle. (Mech. See PULLEY. 

Smell, (smél.) (Physiol) The sense of smell. See Nose. 

Smelt, (sm2H.) (A.8.] (Zo. See SALMONIDA. 

Smelting, (smélt'ing.) (From A. 8. meltan, to melt.] 
( Metall.) The exposure of metallic ores to heat in order 
to melt out the metallic from the earthy, stony, and 
other parts. The art of fusing the ores, after roasting, 
is the principal and most important of metallurgic 
operations. 

Smew, (sm7.) (Zodl.) A name of the Hooded Mergan- 
ser. See Mercus. 

Smilaceze, (sini-la^v-e) (Bo) The Greenbrier fam., 
an O. of plants, class Dietyogeas. They are for the most 
part climbers with small tlowers, are distributed over 
the tropical and temperate parts of the world, and are 
closely allied to Liliacew, The gen. Smilaz furnish the 
drug known as Sarsaparilla, «o called from the Spanish 
sarza * a bramble,” and parilla “a vine," in allusion to 
the thorny stems of the plants. The Sarsaparilla of the 
shops consists of the roots, to which are attached por- 
tions of the root-stocks, of various species of this genus. 
That imported from Columbia is supposed to be tho 
produce of S. officinalis, Mexican Sarsaparilla is yielded 
by S. medica (Fig. 597), and the Brazilian by S. papy- 
racea. The more acrid the taste, the higher the value 
set on thedrug. 
The immediate 
effecta of Sar- 
eaparilla are 
those of a dia- 
pets 2; du 
arge doses it 
creates nausea 
and vomiting. 
Its more re- 
mote effectsap- 
pear to be those 
of a tonic ; it is 
considered a 
valuable reme- 
dy in those 
weakened and 
depraved con- 
ditions as- 
cribed to a 
poisoned state 
of the blood — 
hence it is administered in old syphilitic cases, in 
chronic rheumatism, and in certain skin-diseases. Prac- 
titioners, however, differ in opinion as to the value of 
the drug, as much as botanists do as to the proper species 
to be employed. Much of this uncertainty no doubt de- 
pends upon the employment of an inert kind. — Other 
species furnish articles of food ; such is the China-root, S. 
China, the root-stocks of which are eaten by the Chinese. 

Smilax, (smi'làks.) (Bot) See SMILACE®. 

Smith, (smith,) Adam, an eminent political economist, 
B. at Kirkaldy, Scotland, 1723, was educated at Glasgow 
and Oxford Universities, and became professor of logic 
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and moral philosophy in the former. D. 1790. His 
reputation is based chiefly on his fumous Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776). In 
this oft-quoted work, he maintains that labor is the 
main source of a country's wealth, and that free-trade 
is more conducive to national prosperity than protec- 
tion of home manufactures. 

Smith, Epmunp Kirsy, an American general, B. in 
Florida, 1825, graduated at West Point in 1845, and re- 
signed his captaincy in the regular army to join the 
cause of Secession. After commanding a division of 
Gon. Bragg’s army in Kentucky, 1862, he became lieut.- 
general, participated in the battle of Stone River, Jan., 
1863, and afterwards commanded the Confederate forces 
in Arkansas and Texas, between April, 1863, and April, 
1865. In May of the latter year, he surrendered to 
Gen. Canby. 

Smith, Gerrit, an American philanthropist, B. at 
Utica, New York, in 1795, after graduating at Hamilton 
Coll., studied law, and became a leading member of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and advocate of the Temperance 
cause. Among his many acts of beneficence may be 
mentioned his gift of 200,000 acres of land to the poor, 
without distinction of color. D. 1875. 

Smith, GorpwiN, an English author, B. at Reading, 
1823, became Regius Professor of Modern History in 
Oxford University in 1858, which position he resigned 
in 1868, to fill the chair of English history in Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Among his works are /rish 
History and Irish Character (1861); and Three English 
Statesmen — T Cromwell, Pitt (1867). 

Smith, Jonn, an English adventurer, B. in Lincoln- 
shire, 1579, after serving in the Austrian service against 
the Turks in 1600, became one of a party of emigrants 
who formed a colony ut Jamestown, Va., in 1607. Taken 
prisoner by the Indians, and condemned to death by 
their chief, Powhatan, his life was saved through the 
intercession of Pocahontas, daughter of the latter. In 
1608 he explored and made a chart of the coasts of 
Chesapeake Bay ; and of those of New England, in 1614, 
D. in London, 1631. Author of a General History of 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles (1627). 

Smith, Josern, founder of the Mormon sect, was n. in 
Windsor co., Vermont, in 1805. In 1827 he pretended 
to have received a revelation from God inscribed on 
golden plates, and brought to him by the hands of an 
angel. From these plates he transcribed the Book of 
Mormon, published in 1830, After making many con- 
verts to his new doctrine, he successively resided at 
Kirtland, Ohio, and Independence, Missouri, and being 
driven from the latter State, he settled at Nauvoo, Hli- 
nois, where himself and followers erected a large tem- 
ple. Killed by a mob, in June, 1844. He was the pre- 
decessor of Brigham Young. 

Smith, Wittiam, an English philologist, p. in London, 
1814, became in 1°67 editor of the “Quarterly Review." 
He is author of the following valuable and standard: 
works: Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
Dictionary of Roman ond Greck Geography, and a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, comprising tts Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. 

Smith, in Mississippi, a 8. central co.; area, 620 sq. m. 
C. Raleigh.—In Tennessee, a N. county; area, 360 sq. m.; 
€. Carthage.—In Teras, a N.E. county; area, 990 sq. 
m. ; 0. Tyler. 

Smithsonian Institute, (The,) (emith-so'ne-dn.) 
the name of a literary, philosophical, and scientific in 
stitution, established at Washington, D. C., by Act of 
Congress passed in 1846. It derives its nume from 
James Smithson, an English natural philosopher, whe 
bequeathed to the American nation by his will, in 1829, 
a sum of $515,169, for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” The Institute is governed by 
a board of regents oppointed by the govt., and contains 
a valuable library and museum, together with cabinets 
of natural history, &c. Here also is conducted tlie pub- 
lication of scientific works, too costly of their kind to 
be undertaken at private expense. 

Smith's Sound, (sownd,) in Brit. N. America, an ex- 
panse of water lying N.W. of Baffin's Bay, terminating 
by a gulf 110 m. broad, at its N.E. extremity. 

Smoke, (smdk.) [From A. 8. smoca.] (C hem.) The 
visible vapor or exhalation that is expelled from a sub- 
stance while burning; or the rarefied, but undecom- 
posed part of a combustible. The S. emitted by fuel 
may be considered as so much waste of its most valua- 
ble portions. A scientific application of the principles 
on which combustion depends is quite sufficient to pre- 
vent the production of S. The word X is partioulaniy 
applied to the volatile vapor expelled from coal, wood, 
vegetable matter, &c.; that which exhales from metallie 
substances being more generally called fume. 
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Smokeless Powder. A considerable variety of 
musket and cannon powders with the valuable quality 
of producing little or no smoke are now made of various 
chemical ingredients. They avoid the masking effects 
of the smoke of ordinary, gunpowder. | 

Bmolensk, (smo-lainsk’,) a manuf. city of European 
Russia, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Dnieper, 230 
m. S.W. of Moscow ; N. Lat. 54° 50^, E. Lon. 319 56” 36”, 
Near this place, a desperate battle was fought bet. the 
Russians and the French, August 16-17, 1812, in which 
both sides claimed the victory. The Russians, however, 
evacuated and destroyed the city on the day following. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Smollett, Tonras GEORGE, (smot'l/t) an eminent nov- 
elist and historian, n. in co. Dumbarton, Scotland, 1721; 
D. 1771. Among his standard works are the humorous 
but somewhat coarse novels entitled Zhe prets erar d 
Roderick Random (1748); Peregrine Pickle (1751); The 
Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753); and 
his masterpiece, The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker 

1771). 

M SiS di: (smórt-sahn'do,) or Smorza'to. [t 
(Mus.) A term to indicate that the sound or sounds o 
a certain passage are to be gradually rendered softer 
and fainter. 

Smuggling, (smüg'gling) (Law.) Tho clandestine 
exportation or importation of certain dutiable goods or 
commodities out of or into a country, with an intent to 
defraud the customs revenue thereof. 

Smyrna, (smür'nah,)a fine and prosperous city and 
seaport of Turkey, in the Turk- 
ish p. of Natolia, Asia Minor, at the 
head of a noble bay of same name, 
210 m. 8.8.W. of Constantinople; 
N. Lat. 38° 25' 36”, E. Lon. 27° 6’ 
45". This place may be considered 
as the metropolis of the Levant, and 
is the emporium of a vast trade 
both with the interior and with 
foreign countries, Herodotus states 
that it became an ZEolian colony 
in ^88 B. €., and later it figures in 
biblical history as one of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in Revelation. 
S. has at various times suffered much from fire and earth- 
quake. Pop. 150,000. — The Bay or Gur or S, opening 
into the /Egean Sea, contains several small islands, and 
has a length of 45 m., by a width of 22 at its mouth. 

Smyrna, in Delaware, a vill. of Kent co., 36 m. 8. of 
Wilmington. 

Smyrniot, (smür'ne-0t) (Geog.) A native or inhabi- 
tant of Smyrna. 

Smyth, (smith,) in Virginia, a S.8.W. co.; arca, 625 8q. 
m.; C. Marion. 

Snag, (sndg.) [From Icel. snagi, a small stick.] In 
American river-parlance, the trunk of a tree of con- 
siderable size fast rooted in the bed of a stream, and 

- with its branches rising almost to a level with the sur- 
face of the water, — thus presenting an obstacle to free 
navigation. See SAWYER. 

Snail, («»àl.) (Zoil.) See HELICIDAE. 

Snake, (sndk.) [From A.8. snaca.] (ZoBl.) A team 
synonymons with SERPENT, 9. v. 

Snake'’-bird. (Zo/.) See DARTER. 

Nnnke' weed. (Bot.) See POLYGONACEÆ®. 

Snup'dragom. (Bot) See ANTIRRHINUM. 

Snnp'ping-turtle. (Zojl) See TESTUDINATA. 

Snatch’-block. (Naut.) See BLOCK. 

Nneeze'wort. (Bot.) Sce HELENIUM. 

Sneezing, (sucz'Ing.) Aconvulsiveaction of the organs 
of respiration, produced by irritation of the nostrils. Vio- 
lent fits of S. have been known to prove fatal ; in severe 
cases, the nasal membrane should be soothed by apply- 
ing warm milk and water, or a decoction of poppies. 

Sni'der Rifle. (Mil) See RIFLE. 

Snifting-valwe, (sifting) (Mach.) A small valve, 
passing from the condenser of asteam-engine and open- 
ing into the atmosphere, to discharge the rush of air 
caused by the downward stroke of the piston. 

Snipe, (snip.) (Zoól.) See SCOLOPACIDÆ. 

Snow, (sno) [A. 8. emaw.] (Meteor. A congelation 
of vapor produced in the middle region of theair, when 
the temperature of the atmosphere sinks below the 
freczing-point of water. The manner in which S is 
produced is not well understood. Tt has not been as- 
certained whether the clouds which give rise to it are 
composed of vesicular vapors, or frozen particles; nor 
whether the flakes are completely or only partially 
formed before it begins to descend; nor is it known 
what temperatures or circumstances give rise to its dif- 
ferent appearance. Upon examining S. flakes they are 
fonnd, with rare exceptions, to be masses of beautifully 
formed crystals. Their variety is endless, but the prin- 
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cipal forms are stars of six points, from enc-third te 
one thirty-fifth of an inch in diameter (Fig. 598). & 
plays an important part in the economy of nature. In 
the first pus the mere transformation of the water 
particles into ice is a process during which a large 
amount of heat is given out; so that we may regard 
the formation of S. as a process tending to render the 
air currents warmer than they would otherwise be. 
Then when the XS has fallen it serves to protect the 
ground, for, owing to its loose texture, it is à bad con- 
ductor of heat; so that, while checking the radiation 
of heat from the earth into space, it does not draw off 
the earth's heat by conduction. The ground is thus 
often 20? or 30? warmer than the surface of the S. above 
it, and sometimes the difference of teniperature has 
been more than 40°. — Red S. and Green S. have been 
met with, more commonly in Arctic regions, but also 
in other parts of the world. These colors are caused 
by the presence of minute organisms — a species of alga 
called Protococcus nivalis. — The S.-line is the line on 
mountain slopes below which all the snow which falls 
in the year melts during the summer. Above the snow- 
line, therefore, lies the region of perpetual snow. The 
altitude of the snow-line depends on a variety of con- 
ditions. The latitude of a mountain-range is, of course, 
important in determining the position of the snow- 
line, but many other circumstances have to be consid- 
ered, as the shape and slope of the mountain, the aspect 
of either side of the range, the character of the sur- 
rounding country, the prevalent winds, and so on. 





Fig. 598. — BNOW-CRYSTALS, 
Snow-ball Tree, (-bawl.) (Bot) See VIBURNUM. 


Snow-bird. (Zo. A well-known member of the 
finch fam. ( Fringillidw), gen. Junco. With the general 
characters of the finch fam., the middle toe is shorter 
than the short tarsus ; the wings are rather short, and 
the tail slightly notched. The common S. B., Junco hye- 
malis, is abt. 614 inches long, and 9 inches in alar ex- 
tent; the upper parts are nearly uniform dark plum- 
beous, and lower parts white, It is found from the 
eastern U. States to the Missouri and the Black Hills 
on the West, and from Louisiana to the fur countries. 

Snow'-blindness. (Ml) A partial deprivation of 
the eyesight, caused by the light reflected from snow. 

Snow-bunting. (ZoJj.) The Plectrophanes nivalis, 
A bird of the Bunting group, distinguished from the 
true buntings by the long and nearly straight claw of 
the hind toe, in this resembling the larks. There is 
also an approach to larks in habits: there is a similar 
ease and celerity in running along tbe ground, and the 
Bong is very different from that of any of the true 
buntings. The 5.-B. abounds in summer in all parts 
of the Arctic regions, and in winter in more southern 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America. Linnmus says 
it is the only living creature that has been seen 2,000 
feet above the limits of perpetual snow on the moun- 
tains of Lapland. It is generally very fat, and is highly 
esteemed for the table. 

Snowdon, (sno'dün,) a group of mountains in Eng- 
land, N. Wales, co. Carnarvon, bet. Cardigan Bay and 
the Conway River. Its chief peak, Mvel-y- Wydofa, 
3,571 feet, is the highest eminence 8. of the Tweed. 

Snow'-drop. (Bot) Sce GALANTHUS. 

Snuff, (snZf.) Pulverized tobacco, varionsly prepared, 
scented and distinguished by a multitude of names. It 
is so frequently adulterated with deleterious substances 
that mischievous consequences must necessarily arise 
from its use, in addition to those which naturally flow 
from employment of a narcotic powder in this way. 

Snyder, (sni'dür,) in Pennsylvania, an E. central co., 
having the Susquehanna for its E. limit; area, 260 &q. 
m. Min. Coaland iron. C. Middlebury. 

Soap, (sóp.) [Gr. sapon.] (Chem.) All soaps result from 
the action of the alkalies upon the oils and fats which 
action is called Sapenification. In the manufacture of 
hard S., the alkali is prepared by boiling a solution 
of carbonate of soda (soda-ash) with lime to remove the 
carbonic acid, the clear solution of soda, or soda-ley, being 
drawn off from the insoluble carbonate of lime. The 
tallow is at first boiled with a weak soda-ley, because 
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the soap which is formed is insoluble m a strong alka- 
line sulution, and would envelop and protect a quantity 
of undecom posed tallow ; in proportion as the saponi tien- 
tion proceeds, stronger leys are added, until the whole 
of the grease has disappeared. 1n order to separate the 
soap which is dissolved, advantage is taken of the in- 
solubility of soap in solution of salt; a quantity of com- 
mon salt being thrown into the boiler, the soap rises to 
the surface, when the spent ley is drawn off from below, 
and the soap transferred to iron moulds that it may 
harden sufficiently to ve cut up into bars. Perfumes 
are sometimes added; and marbling, when desirable, is 
effected by stirring into the & during manufacture a 
solution of sulphate of iron, which is decomposed, black 
oxide separating in streaks and puce Soft S are gen- 
erally made with potash and fish oil. Yellow S. contains 
resin. S. is soluble in pure water and alcohol ; the solu- 
tion in the latter gelatinizes when concentrated, form- 
ing what is called in medicine opodeldoc. If the ri solu- 
tion is carefully evaporated, transparent S, ia obtained. 
Earth and common metallic oxides form insoluble S.; 
and hence S, is wasted, and precipitates are formed with 
it, by hard water — that is, such as contains lime, S, 
if kept in a damp place, is capable of remaining com- 
bined with a large quantity of water; this adds to its 
weight, and diminishes its utility, by rendering it liable 
to waste during use. 

Soap-cerate, Carrat) (Met) A kind of liniment to 
reduce external inflammations; it is composed of a mix- 
ture of white wax, soap, lead, and olive-oil. 

Soapstone, (sop/stán,) or Sreatite. ( Min.) A hydrated 
silieate of magnesia, with a smooth greasy feel like that 
of soap, and go soft as to yield to the nail. It is a mas- 
sive variety of tale, which, when pore and compact, is 
much used as a refractory material for lining furnaces, 
being infusible in any ordinary furnace heat. It is 
easily turned in the lathe, or cut with knives and saws, 
and is made intc culinary vessels. When very strongly 
heated, S. loses the small portion of combined water 
which it contains, and becomes harder and susceptible 
of polish. In this state it is made into jets for gas- 
burners, which have the advantage of not being liable 
to rust or corrosion. When reduced to powder, it is 
used like plumbago as a lubricator and to diminish 
friction, as well as to give a surface to some kinds of 
paper-hangings. 

fSiobiesiki, (so-be-ais'ke,) the fimily name of Jony IIT., 
king of Poland. He was B. in Galicia, of noble ex- 
traction, and, after distinguishing himself in arms 
against the Russians, Tarturs, and Cossacks, was created 
in 1665 hetman and grand marshal of Poland, In 1671 
he gained successes over the Turks under Mohammed 
1V., and was elected to succeed Michael on the throne, 
in 1674. He forced the Turks to evacuate Polish terri- 
tory, and with the aid of French and German allies 
raised the siege of Vienna in 1683, and compelled the 
Ottomans to retire into their own country. D. 1096. 

Bobriquet, (xób'/re-ka)) or BOUBRIQUET. [Fr.] (Lit) A 
pseudonym or fancifal name or appellation assumed by 
or conferred upon A person. 

Socialism, (sc/ehitl zm.) [From Lat. socialis, per- 
taining to companionship.] (Pol. Philos.) The science 
of reconstructing society on entirely new bases, or the 
substitution of the principle of coöperation for that of 
competition, in every branch of human industry. This 
view of society is not of recent date. It has been the 
favorit *hemeof poets from the earliest ages. But the 
first attempt to carry it into practical effect was made 
by the Saint Simonians in France about 1820, who 
gained numerous adherents especially in Paris. After 
the revolution of July, 1830, it rose rapidly into noto- 
riety, from the sympathy between the notions which ít 
promul and those entertained by many of the 

republican party ‘The teachings of Karl Marx, Lasal 
and others have raised Socialism within the past 3U 
years intc ^ political power of great importance. In 
Germany, in 1890 the socialists polled 1,427,000 votes, 
about 2) per cent. of the total poll In England, 
France, Italy and elsewhere, Socialism has made great 
anc growing into importance in the U. 8. 
Fts theory i opposed to that of anarchism iq. v.), in 
that .t a "ocates the complete supremacy of law and 
; "erumea o ^r all social conditions, declaring that all 
ota of produc on and transportation should 
beim ww Ur «tion, and be managed by the Govern- 
ment % .he ‘oodof all. Hence the title NATIONALISM. 
A som vhat different form is that known as Chrisuan 
Socialism, whose advocates avoid M activity. 
Beience (e (dl sine). That dept. of science 
which hold. » position partaking of the influences of 
beth political philosophy and political economy. It 
refers to all matters of theory and fact having for their 
ebjost the promotion and development of and in- 
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dustrial improrements and reforms. Tt embraces sant. 
tary amelioration and hygienic progress; improved 
forms of penal aud prison discipline; methodical treat 
ment of pauperism and prostitution on enlightened 
and reclamatory principles; a wise application of the 
system of public charity ; and, generally, includes what- 
ever may be of suund profit and progressive value to the 
community at large. 

So’cial War, (The.) (Rom. His.) The name his- 
torically bestowed upon the hostile campaigns fought 
by the Romans on the one hand, and on the other by 
the leagued Samnites, Marsi, and other Italian tribes. 
This struggle was inaugurated in B. c. 91, upon the re- 
fusal of the Roman republic to invest those nations — 
heretofore its allies, — with the right of Roman citizen- 
ship. Ir the first period of the war, the successes 
guines I» both sides were pretty evenly balanced. But, 
in the second campaign, B. c. 90, the Romans were vic- 
torious, and compelled the Marsi to sue for peace. Ulti- 
mately, and after the loss of 300,000 men, the war was 
brought to an end, in £8, by the Romans granting the 
necessary concessions to tliose who had taken up armg 
against them. 

Society, (so-si’e-té.) [From L, societas ; from socio, T as- 
sociate.] In its usually restricted sense, an association 
organized for the promotion of some object. If formed 
for commercial purposes, it is usually called a company. 
Literary S. are often termed aeademies ; S. for social 
purposes clubs, sometimes politica], and sometimes do- 
voted to certain classes. Benevolent associatious in this 
country are very numerous, 

Society Islands, (The,) (so-s'efe) a cluster of 
Polynesian islands, in the 8. Pacific Ocean, bet. 8. Lat. 
169-189, W. Lon. 1459-1059, consisting of two groups, 
abt. 70 m. distant from each other, composed of 13 
islands, the pp. of which is Tahiti. Area, 50 sq. m. 
They are very generally mountainous, with a fertile 
soil, and are surrounded by coral-reefs, These islands 
were discovered and named by Capt. Cook in 1769, and 
that of Tahiti was taken possession of by the French 
in 1844, They still remain under the protection of 
France, and may be virtually considered as French 
colonies. Pop. 14,522. 

Society of Jesns, or Jrscits. (Eccl. Hist.) A re- 
ligious order in the Roman Catholic Church, which was 
founded by St. Ignatius LOYOLA, q. v., was confirmed by 
papal bull of Paul TIJ. in 1540, and soon rore in in- 
finence and power far above all the other orders. The 

eneral, who is at the head of the order, is elected for 
ife, appoints nearly all the officers of the order, and re- 
ceives monthly reports from the provincials, and quar- 
terly reports from the superiors of the professed houses, 
the rectors of the colleges, and the masters of the novices. 
The order is divided into provinces, each of which ia 

overned by a provincial; each professed house, or 
Rouse of full members, is governed by a prapositus ; each 
college by a rector; and each residence by a & porter. 
The Seuls wear no monastic habit, but dress in black, 
nearly like secular priests. The power acquired by tke 
Jesuits speedily rendered them hated iu most countries 
where they were established. The order was suppressed 
in England in 1604, in Venice 1616, in Portugal 1759, in 
Franco 1764, and in Spain 1767. In 1773 the order was 
totally suppressed by decree of Pope Clement XIV., but 
was restored in 1814 by Pius VII., with all the privi- 
leges which it possessed at the time of its suppression. 
The Jesuits have again obtained a footing in most of 
the countries of Éurope and America, and in some 
countries there are considerable numbers of them. In 
1872 the order was suppressed in Germany, and its mem- 
bers expelled, aud it was suppressed in France in bou. 

Socivianism., (so-sin'yàn-izm.) (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
trinal tenets held by a sect of Christians, deriving their 
designation from Faustus Socinus an Italian ti, eologian 
(n. 1539; p, 1604). Their religiuus dogmas difer but 
slightly from those held by the Unitarians. They reject 
the doctrines of predestination, atonement, and original 
sin; maintain that the Father is properly God alone, 
that Christ was a mere human being non-existent be- 
fore his conception by the Virgin Mary, and that the 
distinct personality of the Holy Ghost is a myth. They 
likewise believe in the sleep of the soul after death, and 
its consequent revival with the resurrection of the body. 

Sociology, (so-she-dl'o-je.) [From L. socius, a com- 
panion, and Gr. logos, doctrine.] A term applied by the 
philosophical positivists, to that science which ina gen- 
eral sense embraces political economy and social and 
scientific polity, 

Socle., (skl. i From L, soccus, a light &hoe.] (Arch.) A 
square member, greater in its breadth than ite peighs, 
and serving as a support for a base, column, &c., inst: 
of a pedestal, from which it ‘itera by having neither 
base nor cornice, : 
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Socorro, in New Mexico, a 8. co.; area, 60,000 &q. m.; 
C. Simitar. 

Socotra, (sók'o-trah,) an island lying in the Indian 
Ocean, 120 m. E. of Cape Guardafui, on the African 
coast; N. Lat. 12° 39 2", E. Lon. 54° 6 29", Area, 1,000 
8q. m.; C. Tamarinda. Its aloes nre said to be the best 
known. Pop. 5,000. 

Zoerntes, (sók'rah-teez,) the father of Greck philosophy, 
was B. at Athens, 470 n. c. He served as a aoldier dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War, and in his first campaign 
saved the life of his pupil Alcibiades ; and, at the battle 
of Delium, in the second campaign, performed a like 
service for Xenophon, another of his pupils. After- 
wards, while a senator, he refused to obey the orders 
of the Thirty Tyrants to nid in bringing back to Athens 
Leon, who had fled from their persecution to take 
refuge at Salamis. While president of the Prytanes, he 
evinced his sense of justice by opposing the popular 
*lamor for the condemnation of those admirals who 
had neglected to inter the dwul after the battle of Ar- 
ginusm, it having been proved to his satisfaction that, 
owing to the violence of a storm which prevailed, to 
recover the bodies had been an impossibility. His op- 
position, however, reaulted in another president being 
Appointed in his stead, and the admirals sacrificed to 
the public will. As a teacher of ed ae A. may be 
aaid to be without a peer. The school he founded he 
taught by cral instruction only. His essential charac- 
teristic seems to have been the contemplating tho uni- 
verse from an exclusively ethical point of view. In 
particular, S. »xcelled in the investigation and demon- 
stration of phiosophical truths. Plato was his most 
eminent pupil. About 400 n. c., after having been ac- 
cused of seeking to introduce new deities in lieu of 
the old gods of the Pagan mythology, and also of cor- 
rupting the Athenian youth, he was brought to trial, 
and unjustly sentenced to die by his draining a cup of 
hemlock in his prison. 

Soda, (so'dah.) ue (Chem.) See SoptuM. 

Sodalite, (a dah-~iit.) [From Eng. soda, and Gr. lithos, 
a stone.) (Min.) A mineral of a bluish-green color, 
fonnd crystallized, or in masses, and consisting chiefly 
of silex, nlumina, and soda. 

Soda-Water. (Chem.) A well-known beverage, which, 
as usually prepared, is a supersaturated solntion of car- 
bonic acid gas in water. Soda-water, properly so called, 
consists of one, two, cr three drachmas of carbonate of 
soda, dissolved iu a pint of water highly impregnated 
with carbonic acid. This is often a valuable remedy ; 
but it would sometimes be attonded by mischievous re- 
sults, if indulged in to the extent which some persons 
pursue the use of soda-water. The more aqueous solu- 
tion of carbonic acid, which is mude by forcing the gas 
into water by a condensing-pump, and under a pressure 
of six or eight atmospheres, is an agr»eable and, gen- 
erally speaking, harmless diluent. 

Sodium, (so'de-iim.) [From soda.] (Chem.) A metallic 
element belonging to the alkali group, and bearing 
great resemblance to potassium; its compounds are 
very widely distributed in nature, the chloride being 
common salt. In the metallic state, sodium has a bril- 
liant silver-white color, it is of a waxy consistency at 
the ordinary temperature ; at 204? it meits, and at a red 
heat volatilizes. Sp. rr. 0°97; at. weight, 23; Symbol, 
Na (from Natrium). When dropped upon water, it de- 
composes it with evolution of hydrogen, but the tem- 
perature generally does not rise to the point of ignition. 
The following are the most important compounds of 
sodium : — Soda, or oxide of sodium (NaO) is obtained 
usnally as a carbonate from several sources. It is some- 
times fonnd in a native state, as in the lakes in Egypt, 
which, being dried by the heat of the sun, leave beds 
of soda, or natron, as it is there called. Soda was for- 
merly procured as Barilla, from the incinerated ashes 
of the salsola plant, and as kelp by burning seaweed; 
but it is now almost entirely obtained by decomposing 
common salt with sulphnric acid or iron pyrites. The 
resulting sulphate is fused in a furnace with chalk and 
small coal, and the carbonate of soda is then dissolved 
out of the product. — Caustic Soda is the oxide, and is 
obtained from the carbonate by boiling it with lime. 
Soda, in one form or other, has an immense number of 
applications in the arts. —Chloride of Sodium (NaCl), 
well known as common salt, sea salt, rock salt, &c. 
This very widely distributed substance is in the pure 
state a compound of the metal &odium with chlorine; 
it crystallizes in colorless transparent cubes, which pos- 
sess agp. gr. of 25. Ata red heat chloride of sodium 
melts, and volatilizes nt n little higher temperature. 
It dissolves in about three parts of water nt any tem- 
perature ; it is insoluble in alcohol, and in strong hydro- 
chloric acid, 


Sodom, (sod'óm.) (Script) A city supposed to have 
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stood at the S.W. of the Dead Sea. Jt is first men- 
tioned in describing the Canaanitish border (Gen. x. 19); 
it was afterwards selected by Lot as a place of resi- 
dence; the country around being highly fertile, well 
watered everywhere, “ even as the garden of the Lord” 
(xiii. 10-13). He first pitched his tent close by, and at 
a later period dwelt in the city. The history of its great 
sinfulness and fearful ruin, with Gomorrah, Admah, 
nnd Zeboim, is next related (xviii. 16-38, xix. 1-29); 
and ever after S, is mentioned but as a name of horror, 
a warning of the terrible vengeance of God upon sin- 
ners, 


Soest, (so’dst,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Westphalia, 


on a tributary of the Lippe, 13 m. N.N.E. of Arnsberg. 
Pop. 10,000. 


Sofala, (so-fal'lah,) a territory on the Mozambique 


coast, S.E. Africa, extending from the Mozambique 
Channel as far inland as the Lapate Mts.; bet. 8. Lat. 
189-249. It is under Portuguese rule, and embraces an 
area of abt. 10,000 sq.m. C. Sofala, formerly the reri- 
dence of a native king, at the mouth of a river of same 
name. 


i ,000. 
Soflit, (of fiL.) [From Ital. soffitta, overlaid.] (Arch.) 


The ceiling of subordinate parts of buildings, such as 
staircases, entablatures, archways, cornices, &c. 


Sofi, (so'/e.) [Probably a corruption of Gr. sophos, wise.] 


A Persian word signifying religious persons, called also 
Dervishes. It was the surname of the kings of Persia 
of the race preceding the present family, and came to 
be erroneously used as a title of the Persian monarch. 


Soil, (soiL) (Agric. The earthy materials in which 


plants grow, consisting of compounds of silica, lime, 
alumina, magnesia, oxide of iron, and various acid and 
alkaline combinations, with the remains of animal 
aud vegetable matter; the variety being necessary to 
healthy vegetation. The part beneath that where 
plants usually grow is termed the subsoil. All S. were 
originally the product of disintegrated rocks — on 
whose nature and constitution they depend for their 
peculiar qualities. 


Soissons, (swal'sawn(g,) a fortified manuf. city of 


France, dept. of and on the river Aisne, 17 m. 8.W. of 
Laon. Here Clovis overthrew the last remains of Ro- 
man power in Gaul, 486 4. D., and established the cap. 
of the Frankish kingdom. Pop. 10,208. 


Sol, (sdl.) [L., the sun.) (Her.) The heraldic name for 


the tincture or (gold) in the emblazonry of monarchs. 
—(Mus.) The name given in the French and Italian 
gamut to that fifth note of the diatonic scale which ia 
the same as our G. 


Solanncese, (sól-a-na'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 


all. Solanales, consisting generally of herbs or shrubs, 
very rarely trees, with alternate leaves, often in pairs, 
one smaller than the other; the inflorescence termi- 
nal,or more frequently axillary or a little above the 
axil. They are natives of all tropical countries, more 
especially America. Many are remarkable for their 
strong narcotic poisonous qualities. The typical gen. 
Solanum has upwards of 900 species, the most impor- 
tant of which is S. tuberosum, the well-known Potato, 
the underground stems or tubers of which are in com- 
mon use as an esculent. It is supposed to be a native 
of S. America, and to have been first bronght into 
Spain from the neighborhood of Quito early in the 
16th century. The varieties of the Potato are innu- 
merable, and differ considerably, not only in size, form, 
and color, but in their quality, being either waxy. or 
dry and floury. Asa vegetable, the Potato is excellent 
in whatever way it may be dressgl — whether plain- 
boiled, steamed, fried, or roasted. With the flour of 
potatoes, puddings and cakes have been made; starch 
has also been obtained, which for purity and nntritive 
properties is very little inferior to arrowroot. By dis- 
tillation, a powerful spirit is produced, and even a 
strong wine by the fermentative process. The myste- 
rions disease which, in Europe, made its appearance 
among potatoes in 1845, soon after the introduc- 
tion of guano as a manure, threatened the entire de- 
struction of the crop; and we are still without any 
known preventive, the disease being regarded as an 
epidemic, to which the plant has become liable at some 
period of ita growth, according to the conditions of the 
atmosphere. Among other species used for food is the 
Egg-plant, S. esculentum and its varieties, which fur- 
nish a fruit of the size and form of a goose's egg, usu- 
ally of a rich purple color, and known as Auberjine 
or Brinjal. S. dulcamara, the Woody Nightshade or 
Bitter-Sweet, is a shrubby climber, with blue flowers 
aud red poisonous berries, found from New England to 
Arkansas, The young stems are collected in the au- 
tumn, for medicinal purposes; they have at first a bit- 
ter taste, which is succeeded by an agreeable sweetness. 
A decoction of this plant has been considered useful in 
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rheumatic and skin complaints, but ita efficacy is very rosecute causes heard in a court of chancery ; differ. 

doubtful. In large doses, it might act as an acrid nar- ng from attorneys, in that the latter practise only in 

cotic. courts of common law. — S. general, (Eng. Law.) The 

Solnnales,(sól-a-na'lees.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, sub-| second great law-officer of the Crown, taking rank 
class Perigynous Exogens, characterized by dichlamy-| after the Attorney-general, and holding his position by 
deous monopetalous symmetrical flowers, axile placen- 
tæ, 2- to 3-celled fruit, large embryo, lying in a small 
quantity of albumen. 

Solano, (so-lalno.) [£r] ( Meteor.) A kind of hot wind 
of the Sirocco class, frequently experienced in Mediter- 
ranean latitudes, 

Solar Engine. An engine operated by power di- 
rectly obtained from sunlight. The eminent Swedish 
engineer Erisson made much progress toward the 
invention of a practical solar engine, but little has 
been done since his death His engine is of consider- 
able value as a cheap force-producer in localities of 
continuous sunshine. 

Solar Mi'eroscope. (Opt) Sce Magic LANTERN. 

Solar Sys'tem. (Ast) That system which is founded 
on the hypothesis that the sun is tlie centre of the uni- 
verse, round which all the planets revolve at different 
distances, and in different spaces of time. See AsTRON- 
omy, EARTA, SUN, PLANETS, Moon, &c. 

Soldering, (sj’diir-ing.) [From Lat. solido, I make 
firm.] (Metall.) The uniting together two pieces of 
metal, by the fusion and application of some metallic 
composition on the extremities of the metals to be 
joined. Common solder is an alloy composed of about 
two parts of lead and one of tin. 

Sold Note, (sold not.) (Com.) A voucher or memoran- 
dum of an effected sale, obtained by the buyer from the 
broker in the transaction. 

Soldier, (sol/;ür. One who is engaged in military ser- 
vice ns an officer or private; a man engaged to serve in 
the army, or as one of an organized body of combatants. 
Particularly,a private in military service, or one in the 
ranks, in distinction from an officer. 

"Sole, (sdl.) [From L. solum, the ground.] The flat part 
of the foot; hence, by implication, that piece of leather 
which forms the flat bottom of a boot or shoe.— ( Zoël.) 
See PLEURONECTIDA. 

Solecism, (sól'e-sizm.) | From Gr. soloikísmos.] (Gram.) 
Incongruity of language, or a gross deviation from the 
rules of grammar, or construction. According to Pliny 
it differs from a Barbarism, in not being confined to the 
use of single words which are erroneous. — In a general 
sense, any unfitness or impropriety. 

Solenidze, (so-I2n'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Razor-shell fam., 
comprising acephalous mollusks which have the shell 
much elongated and gaping at both ends (Fig. 599). | 


tent. 

Solid, (sol'id.) [From L. solidus, firm.] (Phys) A 
body the parts of which are so combined together as 
not to give way or dissociate from each other upon the 
slightest impression or penetration ; thus distinguished 
from liquid, or fluid. —( Anat., dx.) The bones, flesh, 
and vessels of animal bodies take the name of solids, 
in distinction from the blood, chyle, and other fluid or- 
ganisms, — ( Geom.) The third species of magnitude, 
or that which has 3 dimensions, viz., length, breadth, 
and thickness or depth. S. are customarily diviaed 
into regular and ir-gular. The first are those termi- 
nated by uniform and equal planes, and are 5in number, 
viz., the tetrahedron, cule or herahedron, octuhedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron, The irregular S. are 
almost infinite, comprehending all such as do not come 
under the definition of regular S.; as the sphere, cone, 
cylinder, prism, parallelogram, parallelopiped, &c.— 
(Camb.) A measure containing six volumes, the units 
of which severally form a cube of fixed line or magni- 
tude; thus, a solid foot contains 1,728 inches. 

Solifidian, (sdl-c-fid’'ydn.) [From L. solus, alone, and 
fides, faith.] (Theol) One who maintains that faith 
alone, without works, is necessary to justification. 

Soliloquy, (s0-lil'o-kwe.) (From L. solus, and loquens, 
speaking.| A speaking of a person to himself only, 
whether he be alone or though other persons be pres- 
ent: — hence, by an extension of application, a written 
discourse purporting to express that which a person 
speaks of to himself. 

Solis y Ribadeneira, (so-lds e re-bah-da-nya'rah,) 
ANTONIO DE, a Spanish dramatist and historian, B. at 
Alcalá de Henares, 1610, became secretary to Philip IV., 
and historiographer of the Indies. D. 1686, He was 
author of many popular comedies, but his literary repu- 
tation rests upon his History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
a work which has been translated into maay languages. 

So'lis, Juan Diaz DE, a Spanish explorer, B. in Seville, 
accompanied Pinzon to America, discovered Yucatan 
nnd Cape Frio, and ascended the Paraguay River. 
Killed by the Indians of the Banda Oriental in 1515. 

Solitaire, (s0l'e-tàr.) [Fr., solitary.] Among Jewellers, 
an ornament for the neck; also, a single gem set in: 
ring, and the like. 

Solo, (so'lo.) [It., alone.] (Mus) A passage, or perfect 

piece in which a single voice or instrument performs 

without accompaniment. Peculiar freedom, ense, dis- 
tinctness, and power of execution, are required to per- 
form the S. with correctness, taste, and feeling. 
Solomon, (ól'o-món.) (Script.) The most celebrated 
of all the kings of Israel, the son of David, and named 
by God, through thèprophot Nathan, Jedediah, or “ Be- 
Fig. 599.— SOLEN ENSIS (14 size). loved of the Lord." About 1015 B. c., by order of David, 
£ he was anointed and proclaimed king, and on the 
Fifty or more species are living, and as many more death of David soon after ascended the throne. Having 
fossil. i unished the enemies of his father and married the 

Solent, The.) (so/lent.) The name given to the strait ing of Egypt's daughter, he formed n strict alliance 
or estuary which interposes bet. the English mainland with Pharaoh. The chief features of Solomon's reign 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, opening at their will be found in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
end into the English Channel. It has a lengtli of 18 m., His great prosperity and power led, however, to his 
and a width of 3. corruption, and awoke the anger of the Almighty, who 

Soleure, (s-loor’,) or Solothurn. (s'lo-torn) a| threatened to destroy, by disunion and strife, the great- 
N.W. cant. of Switzerland, b. N. by Basle, E. and &,E.| ness he had given to the kingdom of Israel. The com- 
by Lucerne and Aargan, and S. and W. hy Berno. Area, |. ing ruin was early foreshadowed by the rebellion and 
255 sq. m. Surface mountainons, having the Jura| conspiracies which broke out aronnd his throne; and 
range lying N.W. Soil generally fertile and well cnl- | | Solomon, conscious of his sins, poured out his contrition 
NE C. Solenre. Pop. of canton, 74,713; of city, | in the Book of Ecclesiastes. The other works under his 

"don d x name are the Song of Solomon, the Psalms, from lxxii. 

Solfatara, (sol-fah-talrah.) [From a hill of thename| to exxvii., and NUF oit us 
near Naples.) (Geol.) A volcanic vent or fissure from | Sol'omon Islands, (The,)a group in the E. Archi- 
which sulphur and its compounds are emitted with pelago, lying E. of Papua and the Louisiades, in 8. Lat. 





much steamy exhalation. 4° 50'-119 50’, Area, 10,000 sq. m. New Georgia is the 
Solfeggio, (sdl-frd'jo.) [Tt., from sol-fa, the gamnt.] name of the principal island. The inhab. are of the mixed 
( Mus.) The system of arrangement by which the musi- Malay and Negrillo type, and their numbers unknown. 
cal scale or gamut is roted hy the tones respectively | Solon, (solón.) the first great Athenian constitutional 
called do (ut), re, mi, fa, sol, and si, for the use of stu- lawgiver, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 


dents in vocalization. They are marked npon lines and He was invited to reform the laws which Draco had es- 
spaces, on each of which the proper note is represented, | tablished, and he succeeded in restoring internal tran- 
80 as to catch the eye. quillity and order. Bnt during his travels his constitu- 
Solferino, (sàl-fa-re'no.) in. N. Italy, a vill. of the p tion was overturned by Pisistratus, who made himself 
of Brescia, 20 m. N.W, of Mantua, memorable for the| tyrant of Athens. He flourished in the earlier part of 
battle gained, 24th June, 1859. by the allied French and the 6th century B.c. His conversation with Croesus, 
Sardinians, commanded by their respective monarchs,| and its influence on that king's mind, is of rather 
over the Anstrians commanded by their emperor ; and doubtful authenticity. 
which led to the Treaty of Villafranca, and the cession | Solstice, (so/stis.) [From L. sol, the sun, and sisto, I 
of Lombardy to Sardinia by the Austrians. make to stand.] (Ast.) The points where the sun 
Solicitor, (s0-lis'e-tor.) [From L. solicito, I prevail| reaches his greatest distance from the celestial eqnatoi 
upon.] (Zaw.) A lawyer authorized to conduct and! are called the solstices, the summer S, being the point 
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of the sun's th farther to the north of the equator, 
the winter S. the point farther to the south. When the 
san is at the former point itis midsummer, when it is 
at the latter it is midwinter. 

Solution, (so-loo'shün.) [From L, solutio, a dissolving. 
(Chem.) The intimate mixture or perfect union o 
solid bodies with fluids, 80as to form one homogeneous 
liquor. The word is applied both to the act of combi- 
nation and to the result of the process; thus common 
salt disaj rs in water, that is, its solution takes place, 
end the liquid obtained is called a S. of salt in water. 
— (Alg. and Geom.) S. signifies the answer ofa 
question, or the resolving of à problem. — (Surg.) The 
term S. of continuity denotes the separation of connected 
substances or parts applied to a fraction, laceration, &c. 
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Solway Frith, (or Firth,) (The,) an arm of the 
Irish forming an æstuary 40 m. long, bet, the N.W. 
coast of England and 8. of Scotland. Its maximum 


breadth is 24 m. 

Solyman, Souman, or SULEIMAN, (Tork. pron. so-le- 
mahkn’,) I., Sultan of the Turks, in succession to his 
father Bajazet, was killed in battle during a civil war 
incited by his brother Moosa, 1410. -— S. IT. (called THE 
MAGNIFICENT), one of the greatest of Ottoman emperors, 
B. 1496, s. his father Selim I., in 1820, His reign was dis- 
tinguished by successes gained in war, and Ty his cul- 
tivation of learning, literature, and the arts. His 
armies invaded Hungary, took Belgrade, and conquered 


Rhodes; and, after the battle of Mohacz, 1526, in which | Somamst, (so’ndnt.) 


he defeated Louis II. of Hungary, he conferred the 
crown of that country upon John Zapolya. S. next 
warred against Austria, and annexed Croatia to his do- 
minions; besides which he subjected a great part of 
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soning or reflecting organs are asleep; but in dreaming 
it is the contrary. The phenomena attendant on sleep- 
walking &re very singular, the person affected perform- 
ing many volun actions, implying a certain degree 
of perception of external objects. There are a number 
of very remarkable cases of 5. on record, some of which 
would be incredible were tbey not attested by unques- 
tionable authority. Somnambulists have been known 
to undress and take a cold bath; to saddle and bridle 
their horses, and afterwards ride to a considerable dis- 
tance; and, when their habits perhaps were more 
sedentary, to write letters, make varpos, &c., while in 
most cases they quietly returned ‘to their ; and 
awoke at their usual hour utterly unconscious of ‘their 
previous proceedings. Generally speaking, but not 
always, somnambulists are incapable of holding«a con- 
versation. S. may be described as a state in which the 
mind retains its power over the limbs, but possesses no 
influence over its own thoughts, and scarcely amy:iver 
the body, excepting those particular members of it 
which are employed in walking.— The French term 
Clairvoyance (clear-sightedness) is applied to that ype- 
culiar mode of sensation, or second sight, brought on 
in mesmeric S. when the patient is sup to he in 
what is called the mesmeric trance, or artificial catalrpsy. 
The reality of this state has been much disputed; and 
it is certain that great imposture has been practised in 
simulation of it. 

[fron L. sonans, sounding.) (Ortho- 
epy.) A term applied to designate the intonation of 
sound given to such letters as the vowels, semi-yowels, 
and nasals; as distinguished from those which are surd 
or aspirate, and articulated by the breath alone. 


Arabia and Persia. He was repulsed at the siege of | Sonata, (so-nah'tah.) (1t.] (Mus) A piece or composi- 


Malta, 1566, and p. 1566. — S. ITI., son of Ibrahiin, s. his 
deposed brother Mohammed IV. in 1687, and n. in 1691. 

Somntolog y, (5sóm-ah-tól'o-je.) (From Gr. séma, and 
logos, belief.] The doctrine of the properties of bodies 
or of material substances. 

Sembrero, (sóm-bra'ro.) [Sp., from sombra, a shadow.] 
A broad-brimmed hat of felt, straw, &c., worn by Mexi- 
cans and other Spanish-s eaking peoples. 

Sombre’ro, in the W. Indies, an island belonging to 
England, bet. the Virgin Islands and Anguilla, in N. 
Lat. 18° 35’, W. Lon. 68° 27’. 

Somerset, (sim'ür-s?t) a W. co. of England, b. N. by 
Gloucester, N.W. by the Brit. Channel, E. by Wilts. 8. 
by Dorset, and W. by Devon. Area, 1,645 sq.m. This 
is one of the richest agricultural cos. in the kingdom. 
C. Taunton. Pop. 463,112. 

Som'erset, EDWARD BEY- 
MOUR, DUKE or, Lord Pro- 
tector of England, was unclo 


tion wholly executed by instruments; and generally 
supposed to exhibit the composer's powers without con- 
fining him within the rigid rules of counterpoint or 
measure. Y 
Sonderband, (són'dür-boond)) (The.) (Hist.) The 
distinctive appellation of the League constituted by the 
7 Rom. Catholic cantons of Switzerland, in 1846, in op- 
position to the Federal Diet, on account of the latter 
aving decreed the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
Swiss republic. The S. collapsed after the taking of 
Lucerne and Freiburg by the govt. troops, in Nov., 1847. 
Son net, (són'n/t.) i] uve) A short poem, which, 
according to its Italian model, consists of fourteen 
lines; divided into two partes, the first of eight, and the 
latter of six lines. According to the strictest rules, only 
two rhymes are allowed in the first part, and the second 
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to King Edward VL, during 
whose minority he acted as 
regent of the realm. He 
favored the Protestant re- 
ligion, defeated the Scots at 
Pinkie Cleugh, aud put to 
death his brother Thomas for 
treason, 1549. Through the 





machinations of his rival the 
Earl of Warwick, S. was de- 
rived of his high office in 
549, and perished on Tower 
Hill in 1552. ; 
Bom'erset, in Maine, a N. * 
N.W. co, b. N. by Oanada; 
ar. aq. m.; C. Nor- 
Ere Eh Maryland, 





a 
8.K. county; area, 600 square miles. Capital, Princess, ought not to end in a couplet; but in our | 


Anne.—ln New Jersey, a N central county; area 370 
equare miles. Capital, Somerville.—In Pennsylvania, a 


which possesses a camporatize paucity of rhymes, de 
A. has been written with great latitude as to rhymes. 


8. soggy bordering on Maryland; area, 1,050 square | Sonoma, (so-no^ma,) in Caliyoruia, a W. co., washed by 


miles. pital, Somerset. 
Somerset, ( 


the Pacific Ocean; arca, 1,500 square uiiles. Capital, 


orth,) in Brit. N. America, an island | Santa Rosa. 


situate at the mouth of the Gulf of Boothia, bet. N. Lat. | Somometer, (so-ndm’e-tiir.) [From L. sonus, sonnd, 


172-749 30’, W. Lon, 91-969, 

Somerville, V rap y in Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex co., 3 m. N.W. of Boston. 

—In New Jersey, a town, C. of Somerset co. 90 m. 
N.N.E. of Trenton. 

Somme, (sóm,) a French river, having its rise in the 
dep. Aisne, and emptying into the English Channel, in 
the dep. Somme, after a flow of 120 m. in a N.W. di- 
rection. — A N. and maritime dep. of France, b. N. by 
Pas-de-Calais, E. Aisne, 8. Oise, and W. by the English 
Channel and dep. of Seine-Inférieure; area, 2,978 sq. m. 
Soil fertile and productive. C. Amiens. Pop. 572,640. 

Somnambulism, (sóm-ndm'bu-lizm.) 
nium, a dream, and ambulare, to walk.) (Phystol.) The 
phenomenon of sleep-walking during which the sensitive 
and willing powers govern tbe muscles, while the rea- 


and Gr. metreo, I measure.) An apparatus by which the 
transverse vibrations of strings may be studied. It is 
also called monochord, because it has generally only one 
string. In addition to the string, it consists of a thin 
wooden box to strengthen the sound; on this there are 
two fixed bridges, A and D (Fig. 600), over which s 
the string, which is commonly a metallic wire. This is 
fastened at one end, and stretched at the other by a 
weight, P, which can be increased at will. By means 
of a third movable bridge, B, the length of that por- 
tion of the wire which is to be put in vibration can be 
altered at pleasure. 


From L. som- | Song, (sdng.) [A. S. sang.] (Poetry and Mus.) A short 


poem adapted to a vocal melody. The word is generally 
applied to the poetical and musical composition im 
union, but sometimes to one or other separately. The 


SON 


m generally turns on some single thought or feel- 
the a divided into portigns of veturning measure. 
`The te song, pyoperly implyingyad aih of a simple 
kind, igoftep, though not very correctly, ‘applied to the 
elaborate aria of the opera, or the solemn air of the 
oratorio. A song generally implies an air for a single 
voice — airs for morg,than one voice being, howayer, 
sometimes called p Ongs. F ` 
ntag, HENRETTE; (50n'£dg,) an eminent German can- 
1, tatrice, B. at Coblentz, 1806. After a brilliant operatic 


E 


Count Rossi, Sardinian minister at the Hague, and re- 
tired from the stage. Pecuniary difficulties, however, 
necessitated her reappearance in 1848, and she sang 
. With high success in the U. States and Mexico, in which 
last country she Ð. in 1854. 
Sooloe Islands, (The,) (s0'loo,) a group of islands 
in the Malay Archipelago, bet. Mindanao and Borneo; 


N. Lat. 4° 7’, E. Lon. 1209-1229. They are fertile, and |. 


their inliab., of Malay extraction, were confirmed pirates 
until their chastisement by a Spanish force sent out 
ainst them in 1851. S. is the largest of the cluster. 


sp. 120,000. 
Soot, (sit.) (A. 8] (Chem.) That portion of fuel 
which escapes combustion, and which is mechanically 


carried up by the current of hot air, either to be de- 
posited on the sides of the chimney, or to be discharged 
into the atmosphere. The soot of coal and that of wood 
in all probability differ materially, the former contain- 
ing more carbonaceons matter and more animoniacal 
salts than the latter, Both kinds are used as manure. 

Soothsny ing, (sooth'sá-ing.) |Frot A.S. soth, truth, 
and Eng. saying.] The foretelling of future events 
without divine aid or authority ; and thus distinguished 
from hecy by inspiration. 

Sophia, (sodh) a Byzautine empress, niece to Theo- 
dora, became the wife of Justinian II., and co-sovereign 
with him in the govt. After his death she conspired 
against his suecessor Tiberius Constautine, and being 
unsuccessful, tetited into private life. 

Sophia Aléxievtn, (-dl-cks-e-cv'nah,) half-sister of 
Peter the Great, was B. in 1657. Energetic and am- 
bitious, she promoted the insurrection of the Strelitzes 
after the death of Feodor in 1682, and caused her brother 
Ivan to be ep ag as joint sovereign along with 
Peter I. After filling the position of regent, 1682-9, she 
was imprisoned in a convent, where she D. in 1704. 

Sophia, a manuf. city of Turkey in Europe, p. Bul- 
garia, on the Bogana, 93 m. 8.8.E.of Widdin. . 30,000. 

Sophism, fas [Gr. sophisma, from sophizo, I deal 
subtilely.] A subtilty in reasoning, in which the ar- 
guments are not logically supported, or the inferences 
are not justly deduced from the premises. 

Sophistication, (so-fis-le-ka’shiin.) [Gr. sophizo, I 
deceive.) Same as ADULTERATION, g: v. 

Sophisíts, (s0f'ists.) [From Gr. sophistés, from sophizo.] 
A name at first given to philosophers and those who 
were remarkable for their wisdom ; it was afterwards 
applied to rhetoricians,and lastly to such as spent their 
time in verbal niceties, logical conundrums, sententious 
quibbles, and philosophical enigmas. The following, 
called the Pseudomenos for example, was a famous 
problem among the ancient S.: * When a man says I 
lie, does he lie, or does he not lie? If he lies, he speaks 
the truth; and if he speaks the truth, he lies." 

Sophocles, (sjfo-kléz) A famous Athenian tragic 
poet, B. 495 B. c.; hé succeeded Aschylus in his im- 
provement of the drama, and raised it to its highest 
piteh of excellence in Greece. We possess but seven 
of his plays, two of which belong to the trilogy of 
«Edipus. D. 406 B. c. 


Soporific, (sp-orif'ik. [From. L. sopor, a heavy 
E r (Med.) Any drug, plant, 


sleep, and facio, I make.) 
&c., that has the quality of inducing sleep. 

Sopra, (so'prah.) [It., above.] (Mus.) A musical de- 
scriptive term variously used; as, for instance, nella 
parte di sopra, that is, in the upper part. 

Soprano, (so-prah'/no.) [It., from sopra, above.) ( Mus.) 
One of the intermediate portions of the scale, which is 
a e ia" of treble suited to the female voice. 

Sorb, (sórb.) (Bot) The Service-tree, domestica, 

Sorbonne, (The,) (sór-bón'.) The name of a college 
originally instituted for the education of secular clergy- 
men at the university of Paris; so called after Robert 
of Sorbon, in Champagne, a theolo of Paris, who 
founded it during the reign of St. Louis, about 1250, 
and endowed it with an income which was subse- 
quently much increased. This institution, the teachers 
in which were always doctors and professors of theology, 
acquired so much fame that its name was extended 
2 the whole theological faculty of the university of 

aris. 


Sorcery, (sor'sür-e.) — [ Fr, sorcerie, from I. sors, a lot.] 


career in the principal caps. of Europe, she m. ih 1830 |.. 
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Magic, or divinatio dba. supposed assistance of 


evil spirits, or the p evil spirits. 

Sorghum, (sór'qim.). (Bol. REAggn. of plants, O. Gra- 
minacex. The inflorescence-is 6 Tusieles ; glumes twos 
flowered, one neuter, the other miárph rodite jepales: 
of the hermaphrodite flowers bea ~Ofethe neuter: 
béardless. The species of Sorgicem 
tivated for food, particularly S. vulgare. * 
and other parts of the South of Europe, a 
, Arabia and Asia Minor, the Millet or @uiné& 
cupies a place similar to that which oats and 
hold in the field-culture of this country. The ‘flour 
which the round hard seeds yield is very white, nnd 
; makes good bread when properly manufactured. - ^ 

Soricidie, (s-rise-de.) (Zoól.) The Shrews, a fam. 
| of insectivorous mammals, characterized by a general 
mouse or rat-like appearance, elongated and tapering 
muzzle, ears with distinct concha, and fore feet smaller 
than the hind omnes (Fig. 601). Ón either flank, or at 
the base of the tail, are situated peculiar glands which 
emit an unpleasant odor. In truc Shrews the teeth 
vary from 28 to 32 in nuntber. The two large incisors 
in each jaw ate directed neatly horizontally forwards, 









-- 








Fig. 601. — COMMON SHREW, (Sorez vulgaris.) 


the upper pair curved intoa hook, and the lower are 
straighter, and with the trenchant upper edge more or 
less lobed. Shrews are found all over the world, and 
mote than 20 species belonging to N. America have 
beon described. They live under rubbish, and in bur- 
rows which they dig in the earth. The Desmans, gen. 
Mygale, which inhabit Southern Russia, have the muz- 
zle extended in a long and flexible proboscis; their 
feet ate webbed, and they are uquatic in their habits. 

Sorrel, (sr’rél.) (Bot. See OXALIDACE® and Rumex. 

Sorrel-tree. (Bot) Eubotrys or Lyonia arborea. 

Sorrento, (r-rdn'to,) a picturesque seaport of S. 
Italy, p. Naples, on the Bay of Naples, 7 m. S.W. of 
Castellamare. Tasso (q. v.) was n. here. Pop. 10,000. 

Sortie, (sór-t'.) (Mil) Same as SALLY, q. €. 

Sospiro, (sepéro) [It, a sigh.] (Mus) Same aa 

EST, q. v. 

Sostenuto, (sós-ta-moo'to.) [It., sustained.] (Mus) A 
term used to indicate the sustained course or contina- 
ance of certain sotinds. 

Sotto voce, (tto co'cha.) [It, under the breath.] 
(Mus) A term directing a part or pass to be per- 
formed with a subdued or lowered inflection of sound, 

aou (soo/shóng.) A favorite var. of black tea. 

Soudan, (The,) (s00-ddn',) or NiaRITIA, an immense 
region of N. Central Africa, the limits of which are 
ill-defined. 1t is b. N. by the Great Desert, E. by Dar- 
foor, Kordofan, and the Shellook Country. 8. by AXthio- 
pia and Upper Guinea, and W. by Senegambia. Area, 
estim. at 2,500,000 sq. tn. Surface generally level, 
except on the S.W., where the Kong Mts. attain an alti- 
tude of 4,000 ft. It is watered by the Niger and its 
tributaries, and contains Lake Tchad or Tchadda. The 
soll is rich, and yields wheat, rice, maize, cotton, to- 
bacco, and indigo.  Gold-dust, iron-ore, ivory, and 
ostrich-feathers constitute the chief exports. The S. 
has beer considered to be the original country of the 
negro race, and is divided into many petty states, the 


principal of which are Bambarra, Bornou, Houssa, and 
the Fellah Country. Pop. estim. at 35,000,000. 
Soul, («4.) [From A. S. saul.] (Philos) Soul, in the 


language of spiritualistic philosophers, covers the whole 
region of mind, and is generally conceived of us a nat- 
urally imperishable entity, in relation with the body, 
but definable, for the most part, only in terms of com- 
plete negation of material attributes. The belief in the 
inherent immortality of the human soul, although by 
some affirmed to be an innate conviction in the human 
mind, has not been accepted at all times or in all coun- 
tries, Even in modern times, the metaphysical argu- 
ments on which this belief is maintained are confrorit- 
ed by a system of philosophy, sometimes called materi- 


alistic, which sees in human life the expression ef 
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forces dependent on certain material combinations, and 
which, asserting that consciousness is the result of 
that combination, affirms that with the dissolution of 
that combination the conscious life will also be at an 
end. The idea of inherent immortality is generally 
maintained by Christian theologians, but there are some, 
it must be said, who share the belief of the Anglican 
archbishop Whately (Scripture Revelations of a ure 
State), that immortality is a gift reserved only for those 
who shall be found worthy of it, the eternal death 
spoken of in the New Testament being the final extinc- 
tion of the sinner, and not his continued existence in 
2 state of endless torment. 

Soulanges, (soo-ldnzh’,) a district of Canada, p. Que- 
bec; pop. 10,808. ^ 

Soulié, MELCHIOR FREDERIC, (soo-le-a’,) a French novel- 
ist and dramatic author, B. at Foix, in 1800; D. 1847. 
Among his successful romances may be mentioned 
Memoirs of the Devil, and The Man of Letters; of his 
plays, Romeo and Juliet, and Clotilde. 

Soulouque, FausrIx, (s00-look’,) B. in Hayti, 1785, was a 
negro slave who received his manumission during 
childhood. Entering the army, he became general, 
was made president of the republic of Hayti in 1847, 
and declared himself emperor under the title of Fuus- 
tin I., in 1849. He proved himself so cruel and incom- 
petent a ruler that his subjects deposed him in 1859. 
D. in France, 1867. 

Soult, NicoLAS JEAN be DIEU, Duc pe DALMATIA, (soolt,) 
a distinguished marshal of France, B. in dept. Tarn, 
1769, entered the army as a private in 1785, and after 
serving with high merit under Gens. Custine, Hoche, 
and Marceau, became general of division in 1799. He 
aided in the defence of Genoa under Massena in 1800, 
and four years later received a marshal's staff, and was 
created a peer of France. He shared in the triumphs 
of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena, and in 1807 received the 
title of Duc de Dalmatia. In the year ensuing he was 
given the command in Spain, and there repulsed by the 
English at Corunna, 1809. In March of the same year 
he took Oporto, and, succeeding Jourdan in the chief 
command in the Peninsula, defeated the Spaniards at 
Ocaña, and occupied the whole of Andalusia ex- 
cept the city of Cadiz. In 1811, he was defeated 
by Marshal Beresford at Albuera. Two years later, 
having been sent to Germany, he participated in 
the battles of Lützen and Bautzen, and in 1813, 
was again entrusted with the chief command in 
Spain. He was defeated by Wellington at Orthez 
and Toulouse in 1814, and after accepting the 
portfolio of war under Louis XVIIT., joined Na- 
poleon L, in March, 1815, and was present on the 
field of Waterloo, Exiled from 1816 till 1819, he 
was restored to his rank and honors in 1820, and 
became first minister of the Crown, 1832-4. In 
1840, he again took office, and held the position 
of president of the council and war minister till 
1847. D. 1851. 

Sound, (sownd.) [From L. sonus.) (Acoustics. 
The peculiar sensation excited in the organ o 
hearing by the vibratory motion of bodies, when 
this motion is transmitted to the ear through an 
elastic medium. The distance to which S. may be 
heard will be proportional to the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the stroke made on the tremulous body 
emitting the S. ; for the greater that stroke is, the 
greater will be the agitation of its parts, and the 
yreater will be the force with which they will 
strike the particles of air. Hence the greater will 
be the effect, at any given distance, on the drum 
f the ear; and consequently the greater will be 
the distance at which the agitation of the air will be sen- 
sible, It is ascertained that S. of all kinds travels at the 
rate of 1,12414 feet per second when the air isat the tem- 
perature of 329; the softest whisper moves as fast as the 
loudest thunder. The knowledge of this fact has been 
applied to the measurement of distances. Thus, if we 
see a vivid flash of lightning, and in two seconds hear 
a clap of thunder, we may be assured that the light- 
ning occurred at not more than the distance of 750 
yards. If the vibrations of a sonorous body fall short 
of or exceed a certain velocity, no S. will be per- 
ceived; the smallest number which produce any effect 
on the ear is 32 per second; and the largest, according 
to some, 8,200; but, according to others, 24,000 per sec- 
ond. Taking the velocity of S. in the air as unity, its 
velocity in tin will be represented by 7 in silver 
by 9, in per by 12, in iron by 17, in glass by 17, 
in baked clay by 1012, and in wood by 11°17. Its ve- 
locity in cast-iron was found to be only 105. Solids are 
much better conductors of. than atmospheric air; a per- 
son at one end of a long fir beam will distinctly hear 
9 very slight tap which is inaudible to him who makes 
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it at the other end. Water is a very excellent conduc. 
tor of S., particularly when frozen. S. is strengthened 
by the proximity of a sonorous body. A string made 
to vibrate in free air, and not near a sounding body, 
has but a very feeble sound; but when it vibrates above 
a sounding-box, as in the case of the violin, guitar, or 
violoncello, its sound is much more intense. This arises 
from the fact that the box and the air which it con- 
tains vibrate in unison with the string. The apparatus 
represented in Fig. 602 was used by Savart to show the 
influence of boxes in strengthening sound. It consists 
of an hemispherical brass vessel, A, which is set in vi- 
bration by means of a strong bow. Near it there is a 
hollow cardboard cylinder, B, closed at the further end. 
By means of a handle this cylinder can be turned on 
its support, $0 as to be inclined at any given degree 
towards the vessel. The cylinder is fixed on a slide, C, 
by which means it can be placed at any distance from 
A. When the vessel is made to vibrate, the strength- 
ening of the sound is very remarkable. But the sound 
loses almost all its intensity if the cylinder is turned 
away, and it becomes gradually weaker when the cyl- 
inder is removed to a greater distance, showing that 
the strengthening is due to the vibration of the air in 
the cylinder. The cylinder B is made to vibrate in 
unison with the brass vessel by ainMiug it to a cer- 
tain depth, which is effected by iog one part slide 
into the other. Vitruvius states that in the theatres 
df the ancients resonant brass vessels were placed to 
strengthen the voices of the actors. — ( Geog.) Any 
great inlet of the sea; as, Long Island Sound. — ( -) 
A kind of probe used in searching for stone in 
bladder. 

Sound, (The,)a narrow strait of N.E. Europe sepa- 
rating the 8. coast of Sweden from the island of Zea- 
land, Denmark, and forming the sea-channel which con- 
nects the Cattegat with the Baltic Sea. Length, 50 m.; 
breadth fluctuating bet. 4 and 15 m. 

Sounding, (one mE) From Fr. sonder, to investi- 
gate with a p samet) (Naut.) On shipboard, the act 
or operation of throwing the lead, in order to ascertain 


the depth of the water around a ship, and the nature 





Fig. 602. —SAVART'8 APPARATUS. 


of the bottom. Soundings isa term to designate the 
specimens of the bottom brought up by the operation 
of heaving the lead. A piece of tallow stuck upon the 
base of the deep-sea plummet brings up distinguishing 
marks of the bottom, as sand, shells, and the like, 
which have stuck toít. These indications are carefully 
noted in the log-book. — A ship is said to be tn sound- 
ings when she gets into water shallow enough to be 
sounded, 

Sour Gum, (sow'r. (Bot) See Nyssa. 

South, Ad [From A. 8. suth.] One of the cardinal 
points. Strictly, S. is the horizontal point in the meri- 
dian of a place, on the right end of a person standing 
with his face towards the east. But the word is applied 
to any point in the meridian, between the horizon aud 
the zenith. 


Southampton, (sdwth-imp’tin,) a flourishing seaport 


and borough of England, co. Hants, on an sestuary 
called Southampton Water, opening into the Solent, 71 
m. 8.W. of London. It is the principal station of the 
Peninsular and Oriental, and West India mail-steamers. 
Pop, 64,057 
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Bouthamp'ton, in Virginia, a &S.E. co.; s 6^ 
square miles; Capital, Jcrusalem.—In British North 
America, an island lying N. in Hudson's Bay, bet. N. 
Lat. 620-669, W. Lon. 809-879. 

Beuth Bend, (-5cnd,) a prosperous manuf. town of In- 
diana, C. of St. Joseph co., on the St. Joseph River, 85 
m. S.E. of Chicago. It contains the Roman Cath. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the Northern Indiana Col- 


lege. 

Southbridge, (-brij,) in Massachuselts, a town of 
Worcester co., m. 8.W. of Boston, 

South Carolina, (-kdr-o-li'nah,) a 8. State of the 
American Union, b. E. und S.E. by the Atlantic, S. and 
W. by Georgia, and N.and N.E. by North Carolina; bet. 
N. Lat. 329-359, W. Lon. 199-829 50’, Area, 30,213 sq. 
m. The configuration of the State is nearly that of an 
irregular triangle, with its apex at the junction of the 
Savannah River with the Ocean. The coast-line, 200 m. 
in extent, is indented with numerous lagoons, coves, 
and inlets, but with no good harbors excepting those 
of Charleston, Beaufort, and Georgetown. The coast is 
also fringed with a congeries of small islands — cut off 
from the main shore by narrow channels — noted for 
their fine cotton-growing capacity, and known ns the 
Sea-Islands. The surface of S. C. from the seaboard 
presents for a hundred miles or so inland, a flat and 
&renaceous appearance, intersected by many swamps 
and creeks, and covered with growths of pitch-pine, 
and with a soil of alluvium. The so-called middle 
country beyond this is more fertile, though still of a 
Mindy character. Westward of the latter, a more ele- 
vated region oxpands into a diversified and picturesque 

surface termin^ting in the Blue Ridge Mts. The State 

is well watered, the chief rivers being the Savannah 
separating it from Georgia), the Great and Little Pe- 
ee, the Congaree, Wateree, and Santee, the Coombahee, 
and the South Edisto, The soil of S. C. is, generally 
speaking, highly productive, yielding such staples as 
cotton, rice, indigo, tobacco, sugar, tea, the cereals, 
hemp, flax, hops, and many varieties of pulse, fruits, 
and vegetables ; and enjoys a climatic temperature cor- 
responding with that of Italy and the S. of France. In 

1890 the acreage of laud held in improved farms aggre- 

gated 4,173,354 ; and in unimproved 7,256,031. Total value 

of farms $65,077.482; of farming appliances and ma- 
chinery $3,252,710. Aggregate estimated value of farm 
products $41,967,646. e number of domestic animals 
in 1880, was: horses, 60,660; mules and asses, 67,005 ; 
working-oxen, 24,506; milch cows, 139,828; other cat- 
tle, 199,243 ; sheep, 147,758 ; swine, 628,057. The mineral 
resources of the State are considerable: gold has been 
mined to a profit, and iron, lead, copper, manganese, 
coal, bismuth, plumbago, soapstone, limestone, &c., 
with fine granite and china clays, are found in various 
localities within its limits. Mineral springs, too, are 
found in Laurens, SPAIN barg, and other dists. The 
manufacturing interests of S. C. are of iuferior impor- 
tance, as considered in comparison with other sections 
of the Union. The political division of the State em- 
braces 35 counties, of which the chief cities and urban 
centres are Charleston, Columbia (the cap.), Beaufort, 

Aiken, Camden, Spartanburg, Georgetown, Winns- 

borough, &c. According to the provisions of the new 

Constitution passed in 1868, the executive power is 

vested in a governor and lieut.-governor, each elected 

biennially; assisted by a Sec. of State, Comptroller- 
neral, and Treasurer — holding office for 4 years. The 
egislature includes a Senate of 32 members chosen for 

4 years, and a House of Representatives of 124 members 

elected bi-yearly. Tho judicature embraces a Supreme 

Court and two Circuit courts, Probate courts, and jus- 

fices of the peace. In Congress, the State is repre- 

sented by {senators aud 4 representatives. In 1890 

the total assessed valuation of SN. C. wes computed at 

$183,913,337, of which sum $119,194,675 stood for real 
estate; the true value of both real and personal estate 
being 3208,146,989. ‘These figures exhibited a decrease 
from the last decennial valuation of: assessed, $305,- 

40»791; true, $59,291,765. Total taxation (not na- 

tional) of the State was $2,767,675; public debt 

(other than national) $13,U75 229, viz. : State $7,665,909 ; 

county $97,112; municipal $5,312,208. The educational 

status of S. C., though, perhaps, not so far advanced as 
that of other States, is yeta fair one. Besides Colum- 

bia University, there are 8 other colleges, and over 200 

private schools and academies ; independently of nearly 

400 national schools open to white or colored persons 

without distinction. In charitable and other public in- 

stitutions, S. C. is well found, and quite on a par with 
her sister States, taking into qneation differences of 
wealth and population caused by the events of the Civil 

War. — A body of French Huguenot refugees founded n 

temporary settlement in this region, which they named 
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Carolina, in 1562. But it was not until 1668 that a well. 
dofined colony became established in it. In that year, 
under a charter granted by Charles II., a number of 
magu noblemen built up a settlement at Port Royal, 
and in 1650 the city of Charleston came into being. 
Thenceforward, the progress of S. C. was rapid. She 
bore her share of the brunt of the Revolutionary War, 
and was the first State to inaugurate the Civil War of 
1861-5, by passing an ordinance of Secession from the 
Union. Siuce the close of that disastrous struggle, the 
political aud social aspect of the State has become 
wholly changed. After adopting a new Constitution 
based upon equal rights of citizenship as between the 
white and colured races, she ratified the 15th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and thus became re- 
constructed for representation in the National Legisla- 
ture.—Census of 1870, pop. 705,606, of whom 239,607 
were wliite, 414,814 negroes, 124 civilized Indians. 
Pep., 1890, 1,151,149. 

South Dakota, a State of the U. S., admitted, under 
Act, approved Feb. 22d. 1889, the N. boundary being the 
“Seventh Standard parallel" See Dakota, p. 261. 

South’-east, (-ést) (Navig. £c.) That point of the com- 
pass which is equi-~listant both from the south and cast. 

South Easton, in Pa., at. of Northampton co., at 
the confluence of the Delaware and Lehigh rivers. 

Southerner. A native or inhabitant of the South ; in 
American Dra one who belongs to the S. States. 

Southey, RoBrRT, (sow'the,) an English poet and mis- 
cellaneous author, R. at Bristol, 1774. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster and Oxford, and, after abandon- 
ing the legal profession, settled himself down in that of 
literature. In 1813 he was appointed poet-laureate. D. 
in 1843. S. was an able and voluminous writer. His 
chief poems are Joan of Arc, Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Madoc, and Roderwk, the Last of the Goths. He besides 
distinguished himself as biographer, historian, and 
essayist. 

South Hadley, (-hdd'le) in Massachusetts, a vill. of 
Hampshire co., on the Connecticut River, 90 m. S.W. 
of Boston. Pop.(1880) 3,537. 

South Hampton, (-himp'tin,) in New Fork, a town 
of Suffolk co., on Long Island, 100 m. E. of New York 
city. 

Southing, (sdwth’ing.) [From south.) (Naut.) The dif- 
ference of latitude made by a ship when sailing towards 

Southingt (süth'ing-im, in Con town ef 
ou ngton, ng-tùn,) in a town 
Hortford Ex 16 m. 8.W.of hier (hora city. Xj 

South Moun'taíin, a locality near Middletown, 
Frederick co., Maryland, where a desperate engagement 
was fought, Sept. 14, 1862, bet. Reno's and Hooker's 
corps of Gen. McClellan’s army, and a force of about 
30,000 Confederates, under Gens. ilill and Longstreet, 
in which the latter were defeated. The Unionists lost 
Gen. Reno in the action. 

South Orange, (-ór'dnj) in New Jersey, a town of 
Essex co., 6 m. W. of Newark. 

Southport, (sdwth'pért,) a fashionable sea-bathing 
resort of England, co. of Lancaster, 18 m. N.E. of Liver- 


rt, in New Fork, a town of Chemung co., 
190 m. W.8.W. of Albany. 

Southwark, (sith'drk,) a borough of England, co. 
Surrey, connecting with the city of London by bridges 
over the river Thames. 207,335. 

South'wnark, in Pennsylvania, a former dist. of Phila- 
delphia co., now comprised within the incorporated 
limits of Philadelphia city. 

South Wheeling, (-hwel'Ing,) in W. Virginia, a town 
of Ohio co.. on the Ohio River. 

South Whitehall, (-hwit'hawl,) in Pennsylvania, a 
town of Lehigh co., 6 m. N.W. of Allentown. 

Souvalky, (socvdl'ke) a town of European Russia, 
kingdom of Poland, on an affluent of the Niemen, 538 
m. 8.W. of St. Petersburg. Pop. 13,143. 

Souvestre, EMILE, (s00-vais'tr,) a French author and 
journalist, n. at Morlaix, 1806; n. 1854. Among his beat 
productions are The Confessions of a Workman, The Last 
Bretons, and Travels in Finistère. 

Sovereign, (sdv'tir-in.) (Fr. souverain.) (Numis.) In 
England, a gold coin valned at twenty shillings; the 
standard weight of which is 5 dwt. 3:27 grs., or 123:374 
grs. troy; — it is otherwise known as the pound sterling, 
and is equal to $4, 

Sow, (sow.) [From A. S. sugu.) (Zodl.) The female of 
the hog or swine species. 

Sow’-bread. (Bot) See CYCLAMEN. 

Sowerby Bridge, (sow’er-be,) a manuf. town of 
land, N.W. Riding co. York, 3 m. S.W. of Haufax. 
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| sowing, (so'ing.) (Agrir.. de.) The act, process, os 


operation of depositing seeds iu tho earth for thei ger 
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mination and development into plants. They are either 
dispersed by the hand or by a sowing-machine or DRILL 
(4. v.), Which deposits them in drills or furrows. 

Soy, (sot.) (Com.) A condiment in the form of a dark- 
colored piquant sauce, prepared in China, Japan, and 
the E. Indies from the seeds of a kind of bean (Saja 
hispida). It is eaten with fish. 

Soy mida, (soi^?medah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Erythroxylacex, containing only one species, S. febri- 
Juga, the Rohuna or Redwood of East India, Its bark 
is tonic, febrifugal, and astringent. 

Spa, (spaw,)a town and much resorted to watering-pluce 
of Belgium, in the valley of the Ardennes, 22 m. 8.W. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The waters are chalybeates, and 
considered highly efficacious in liver-complaints, dys- 
pepsia, &c. Pop. 6,000. Spa was frequented as a water- 
ing-place as early as the 14th cent., and has given its 
name to many mineral springs. 

Space, (spds.) [From L. spatium.] Literally, any de- 
greo or quantity of extension. MA) The line con- 
ceived to be described by the motion of a movable body 
considered as n point. — (Geom.) The area of any figure, 
or which fills up the Interval or distance between the 
lines that cause its termination. — (Typog.) Among 
printers, a slip of wood or metal used for creating an 
interval between lines or words. — ( Aus.) One of the 
four blank spaces in a musical staff. 

Spadille, (spah-deel’.) (Fr.] (Games.) In Ombre and 
Quadrille, the name given to the ace of spades, 

Spadix, (spa’diks.) |From Gr. spas, I pluck from.] 
(Hot.) A branch or axis bearing numerous closely- 
packed sessiie flowers, aud inclosed in a spathe or 
spathes; a spike inclosed in a spathe. 

Spagnoletto, José Risers, (spahn-yo-U'to,) a distin- 
guished painter of the Spanish school. B. at San Felipe 
de Xativa in 1588. He was a pupil of Caravaggio, and 
became court-painter at Madrid, He excelled in the 
portrayal of tragical subjects, The Adoration of the 
Shepherds is one of hia best efforts. D, 1656. 

Spahis, (spah'es.) [See Sevoy.] (MiL) A title given 
to certain regiments of Turkish cavalry, and also to 
those regiments in the French army ra! from among 
the Arab population of Algeria, and from the French 
themselves in about equal numbers, their dress par- 
taking very much of the Arab character. 

Spain, (*pdn,) (anc. Hispania,) a 8.W. kingdom of Fu- 
rope, occupying three-fourths of the surface of the 
Iberian peninsula, bet, N. Lat. 36°-48° 45’, and W. Lon. 
39 20'-9° 20’, b. N. by the Bay of Biscay and France, E. 
and S.E. by the Mediterranean, 8. by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 8.W. and W. by Portugal, and N.W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. S. has a coast-line extending 1,317 m., 
of which 712 m. belong to the Mediterranean and 605 to 
the Atlantic seaboard, Area, 196,607 sq. m. The geo- 
graphical configuration of this country upon the map 
presents somewhat the form of a pentagon, with its 
narrowest apex at the Rock of Gibraltar. The Spanish 
coast in general is indented with no bays of particular 
size or importance; the principal being the bays or 
gulfs of Rosas, Valencia, Cadiz, Pontevedra, Vigo, Be- 
tanzas. and Santander. The most prominent headlands 
are Capes Creux, Bagno, St. Martin, Nao, Palos, de Gata, 
Trafalgar, Torinano, de Penas, Ortegal, and Finisterre. 
The major part of & presents an elevated table-land or 

latean, intersected by several great mountain-chains. 

he N.E. frontier is formed by the Pyrenees, separating 
the kingdom from France; these mountains throwing 
off collateral ranges, one of which, under the name of 
the Cantabrian Mts, passes in a direction due W., 
through Navarre, the Basque Provs., and Asturias, 
nearly as far as Cape Finisterre. Another range takes 
a S.W. course through Catalonia, and forms for some 
distance the boundary line bet. Aragon and Valencia. 
Other great chaina are those of the Montes de Castile 
and de Toledo, and the Sierras de Olbion and de Alba- 
racin,in the Castiles; the Sierra Morena, dividing New 
Castile from Andalusia; aud the Sierra Nevada, culmi- 
nating in Mt. Mulahacen (11,668 ft.), passing & through 
Andalusia, after connecting with the Sierras de Al- 
baracin and Morena, The soil of the more central 
parts is of a tolerably fertile character, being generally 
an alluvion mixed with sand and gypsum, The const 
lands and those of the 8. and Estremaduran valleys are 
more rich and productive and better adapted to agri- 
culture and vine-growing than the first-named. Al- 
though watered by many noble rivers, such as the 
Ebro, Douro, Minho, Tagus, Guadiana, and Guadal- 
quivi:, the land is for the most part artificially irri- 
gated ;"it produces the cereals, rice, hemp and flax, cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, together with such fruits as 
the vine, olive, orange, pomegranate, lemon, &c., in 
high perfection. Cattle-raising is an important branch 
Qf rural industry; and the pilchard, tunny, and an- 
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chovy fisheries profitably engage a large section of the 
coast populations. The mineral aspect of S. presents 
iron, lead, coal, quicksilver, marble, and salt. The 
kingdom, formerly divided into 14 provs., has now 49 
(including those formed by the Balearic Islands and 
the Canaries); and, in addition thereto, es the 
following colonies: in America, the islands of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico ; in Asia and Oceanica, the Philippine, Caro- 
line, and Marianne Islands; and in Africa, the Guinea 
Islands, Fernando Po, and Tetuan : — embracing a total 
colonial area of 117,173 s m. The chief cities and 
townsof S. comprise Madrid (the C.), Barcelona, Malaga, 
Valencia, Seville, Granada, Cadiz, Saragossa, Palme 
(Island of Majorca), Valladolid, Xeres, and Cordova. 
The govt. is an hereditary monarchy, based upon a 
democratic constitution established in 1809. The kin 
is assisted by a responsible cabinet of ministers ; re | 
the peons are represented by a national legislature 
called the Cortes, which consists of a congress elected 
for three years, and composed of one deputy for every 
40,000 inhab., and of a senate elected for twelve years, 
consisting of four members sent by each prov. The 
Roman Catholic faith ís the established form of re- 
ligion, and the priesthood possess considerable wealth 
and power, although the dominant intluence they once 
poses has been much curtailed of late years. The 
panish army proper consisted in 1870 of 216,000 men 
(with an annual contingent of 30,000), besides 42,800 
militia, and a colonial force of 46,200 men; forming a 
grand total of 295,000 men of all arms. The navy at the 
saine period consisted of 120 steamers of 787 guns, and 
8 safling-ships carrying 32 guns, along with 4 steamers 
of 67 guns in course of construction. The reyenue for 
1870-1 was estimated at 535,702,055 pesetas ($104,461,- 
900); expenditure 716,667,443 pesetas ($139,750,151); 
thus exhibiting a deficit of 180,965,388 pesetas (or 
$41,215,237). On the 31st Dec. in the year above stated, 
the public debt stood at (including interest) 2,766,339,475 
pesetas ($636,842,548), to which must be added a loan 
contracted in 1871 of 60,000,000 escudos ($24,800,000), 
The pp. exports comprise wheat, wines, olive-oil, frufte, 
quicksilver and other metals, wool, cork, seeds, an 
salt; and the bulk of foreign trade is carried on with 
France and Great Britain. The cotton manufacture is 
making considerable progress, and silk stuffs are largely 
fabricated. All manufs. of to '0, arms, and gunpow- 
der are carried on by the govt. exclusively. Theinhab. 
include 4 distinct races, viz., the Spaniards proper, the 
Bakune; tio Moriscoes, and the Gitanos. S., after being 
partially colonized by the Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, became a Roman prov. under Augustus, and 
some 400 years afterward was successively overrun by 
the Vandals, Goths, nud other northern races. In the 
8th cent., the Moors successfully invaded the country, 
and remained virtual masters of the entire S. portion 
of it till the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, when, in 
1492, they were finally driven back into Africa. Under 
Charles V. and his son Philip TI., S became the greatest 
ower in the then world. But with the latter prince 
vegan that decay which speedily reduced it toa mere 
shadow of its past glory and importance. After the death 
of Charles IT., in 1700, began the so-called War of the 
Spenish Succession, in which the rival claims of France 
and Austria to the throne terminated in favor of Philip 
V., grandson of the French king Louis XIV. Between 
1759 and 1763, an unsuccessful war was waged against 
England, and in 1778 S. again took up arms against that 
country, and, at the peace of 1783, received the island of 
Minorca and the American Floridas. The later chief 
events in Spanish historical annals have been: the 
struggle against Napoleon during the so-called Penin- 
sular War ; the restoration, by French arms in 1823, of 
the Bourbon dynasty in the person of Ferdinand VII, 
whose tyrenny had led to a revolution in 1820; the 
Carlist War, 1833-40, ending in the triumph of the 
Christinos (q. v.); the exile of Queen Christina in 
1854: à war with Morocco in 1858-9; the annexation 
of Rt. Domingo in 1861; a war with Peru and Chili 
in 1864-5; the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy in 
1868; the insurrection in Cuba in 1568-75; the election 
of Amadeus of Savoy as king of Spain in 1870; his abdi- 
cation in 1873; the adoption of a republican form of 
govt. under Castelar and Serrano, 1873-4; and the res- 
toration of the monarchy in the person of Alfonso 
XIT., son of Isabella, Jan., 1875. S. from 1873 to 1875 was 
the theatre of a civil war waged against the govt. by the 
adherents of Don Carlos, who held nearly all the N.E. 
of the country. Pop. 16,551,647. 

Spalding. in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 200 sq. 
m.; C. Griffin. 

Spallanzawi, LAZZARO, (spahl-lahn-2ah'ne,) an Italian 
anatomist, B. in Modena, 1729; p. 1799. He was au- 


thor of, among otaer works, On the Action of the Heart 
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tn the Blood-vessels, and Observations on the Transpiration 
of Plants. 
Span, (spin.) [A.S.] A measure taken from the space 
»etween the end of the thumb and the tip of the little 
finger, when extended. It is estimated at three hands’- 
breadths, or nine inches. — ( Arch., dc.) The spread of 
an arch (as of a bridge) between its piers and abut- 
ments. 
Spandrel, or Spandril, (spin'dril.) [From span.) 
Arch.) The triangular space between the curve of an | 
arch and the right lines inclosed by its exterior mould- 


ings. 

Spaniard, (spin'ydrd.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. | 
of Spain. 

Spaniel, (spdn'y2.) [From Hispaniola, the former name 
of Hayti, whence came the best breed.] (Zoöl.) The 
Canis familiaris avicularius,a name given to several 
varieties of dog, remarkable for sagacity and obedience ; 
the largest and most beautiful of which is the Alpine 
or St. Bernard's breed; and the smallest the King 
Charles’s breed, used as a lap-dog. 

Span'ish-fly. (Zoöl.) See CANTHARIDÆ. 

Spar, (spahr.) [A. S. spær.] (Jfin.) A mass of crystal- 
ized stone; any sort of earth which breaks easily into | 
cubical or laminated fragments with polished surfaces. | 
—(Naut.) A round beam or piece of timber used for 
forming masts, yards, &c.;— hence, by implication, 
spars is understood to signify all the masts, yards, gaffs, 
and booms belonging to a ship. 

Sparidze, (spãr’e-de.) (Zodl.) A family of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, which have no teeth in the palate, no 
spines or teeth 
on the opercu- 
lar bones, the 
muzzle not gib- 
bous, and the 
bones of the 
head not cav- 
ernous. The 
Sheepshead, 
Sargus ovis, of 
the Atlantic 
coast of the U. 
States, is from 
12 to 36 inches 
long; its flesh is very highly 
Scuppang, Big Porgee, or Boup; ws AT, , of the 

to 





Fig. 003. — SCUPANG, or BIG PORGEE. 


rized. The Scupang, 
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spots. The Song-sparrow, Melospiza melodia, of the U. 


lospiza 
States (Fig. 604), is 644 inches long, the wing over 214. 
It builds both on the ground and on trees. The eggs 


are 3 to 7, light greenish-white, speckled with dark 
umber, the specks larger towards the larger end. 

Sparrow-hawk. (Zo)ó.) See FALCONIDÆ. 

Sparta, (spahr'tah,) or LACEDR’MON. (Anc. Geog.) The 

. of Laconia, the chief city of the Peloponnesus, and 
the rival of Athens in the history of ancient Greece, 
was situate on the right bank of the Eurotas, about 20 
m. from the sea, in a valley of remarkable beauty and 
fertility, b. W. and E. by the ranges of the Taygetus and 
Parnon, According to the tradition, Lacedæmon, son 
of Jupiter and Taygete, married Sparta, third in descent 
from Lenex, and gave the name of his wife to the city 
which he founded, and his own name to the people and 
country. Menelaus, husband of Helen,and his descend- 
ants, reigned in S, which was afterwards conquered 
by the Dorians, and the institutions of Lycurgus made 
it a nation of professional soldiers, B. c. 815. The first 
and second Messenian Wars (145-123 and 685-668) 
doubled its pop. and territory. At the outbreak of the 
Persian war, S. was by unanimous consent entrusted 
with the chief command. The battles of Thermopylæ 
and Salamis in 480, and of Platwa in 479, were respec- 
tively fought under the Spartan generals Leonidas, 
Eurybiades, and Pausanias. A destructive earthquake 
occasioned a revolt of the helots and the third Messe- 
nian war (464-455). The long Peloponnesian war (431- 
404) terminated with the conquest of Athens. The 
Spartans then exerted unrivalled authority, until its 
defeat by the Thebans at Leuctra (371) aud Mantinea 
(362), when it was stripped from the dominions which 
it had acquired from the Messenians, Arcadians, aud 
Argives, and ceased to be a leading state in Greece, 
After a series of vicissitudes, S. passed into the hands 
of the Romans, and became a portion of the Roman p. 
of Achaia. Its site is now occupied by two villages, Ma- 
gula and Psychiko, and by the town of New Sparta. 

Sparta, in Wisconsin, a vill. of Monroe co., 25 m. E.N.E. 
of La Crosse: 

Spartacus, (spahr'ta-küs,) a Roman gladiator, who, in 
the years 73 to 71 B. C., raised and maintained a revolt 
against Rome in pes d but, after many victories, was 
at length defeated and slain. 

Spartanburg, (spdr’tdn-biirg,) in S. Carolina, a N.W. 
dist. ; area, 950 sq. m.; C. Spartanburg. 





same sea (Fig. 603), is from 2 inches long, with 
a short recumbent spine in front of the dorsal fin, and 
the sides with brilliant metallic reflections. 
rks, JARED, (spahrka,) an eminent American au- 
hor, 8. in Conn, 1789, after graduating at Harvard 
College, 1815, entered the ministry of the Unitarian 
Church at Baltimore, and became prof. of ancient and 
modern history at Harvard in 1839, and president of that 
university, 1840-52. D. 1866. His eie and Writings 
af George Washington (12 vols., 1 ) is a valuable 
work, ns e v Red e First oir ance e of 
The Library wg § vols., ) 
Sparrew, (spar ro.) ZoJl.)) The name of many small 
irds of the fam. Fri The Ho arrow, Passer 
domesticus or Pyrgita domestica of the O1 World, lately 
acclimatized in American parks and ens, is nearly 6 
ins. in length, and of a robust form. It isa very familiar 
bird, picking up its food from door, window, and farm- 
yard. Its voracity is extreme, and its incessant and 
monotonous note Ís fatiguing to the ear. But if Buffon's 
estimate be true that a pair of Sparrows will destroy 
about 4,000 caterpillars weekly in feeding their young, 
there is good reason to n aad that they sufficiently 
repay the trivial damage they may cause either in the 
garden or the field. There are many American species, 
among which we will mention only two: — The Chip- 
in 
DUE. the wing nearly 3; the bill 
ous chestnut, the 
forehead black; 
the rump, sides of 
the head and 
neck, ashy; the 
under parts whit- 
ish. This is one 
of the most com- 
mon birds. Its 
nest is slender, 
formed of s 
and lined with 
hair, and placed 
upon an apple- 
tree or some low 
bush, but never on 
the ground, The 
eggs are 4 or 5, greenish-blue marked with dark-brown 


arrow, Spizella socialis, which is about 4 inches 
black, crown continu- 





Fig. 604, — S0NG-SPARROW. 


Spasm, (spdzm.) [From Gr. spasmos ; o, I draw.] 
(Med.) An involuntary contraction of the muscular 
fibres, or that state of the contraction of muscles which 
is not spontaneously disposed to alternate with relaxa- 
tion; itis generally accompanied by pain. When the 
contractions alternate with relaxation, they are called 


Convulsions. 
Spathe, ape) [Gr.] (Bot) A sheathing bract sur- 
rounding floral organs usually splitting longitudinally, 


as in the arum. 

Spatula, (spdt’w-lah.) [L. a little blade.) A broad, 
hin, flexible instrument of the knife kind, used by 
apothecaries in spreading plasters, and the like. 

Spavin, (spáv/n.) [From Fr. espavent.) (Vet. Surg.) A 
disease in horses, being a swelling or excrescence in 
the inside of a horse's hough. at first like gristle, but 
afterwards hard and bony. 

Spawn, ( .) [From A.8. spana, dregs.] (Zodl.) 

he eggs of FISHES, q. v. 

Speaker, (spék/r.) (Pol) The title given to the func- 
ionary elected to preside over a legislative or parlia- 
mentary assembly, to preserve decorum, and regulate 
the order of debate, questions of rule, privilege, &c. 

Spear, (spér.) [A. S. spere.] i.) A long lance with 
an iron point or a barbed head, used in war and the 
chase. 

Spear'-mint. (Bo.) See MENTHA. 

Spear’-wort, (-würt.) (Bot) See RANUNCULACEE. 

s peiniiy, (spésh’dl-te.) [Lat. specialitas, peculiarity.] 
p term applied to a contract evidenced by an 
instrument under seal, thereby differing from what is 
called simple contract. S. are, after debts of record, en 
titled to priority in the distribution of assets, and are 
not presumed to be satisfied until after twenty years. 

Specie, (spe'sie.) [An abbrev. form of species]. (Com., 
dic.) Gold, silver, or copper coin in circulation as a 
medium of commerce; thus distinguished from paper- 
money, or currency. 

Species, (spe'shéz.) [L.] (Nat. Hist.) Such animals 
or vegetables as may be presumed to have descended 
from the same ancestors are said to belong to the same 
S&. Such beings are liable to vary from the influence of 
circumstances, Whether the variation is indefinite or 
restricted within certain limits is & question upon 
which naturalists are divided, and the solution of which 
is attended with much difficulty. Different races from 
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the same parents are called varieties, —(Log.) A pred- 
icable which is supposed to express the entire attri- 
butes of the group of individuals of which it is the de- 
nominator. 

Specific, (spe-sif'ik.) (From L. species, a peculiar sort.] 
(Med.) A remedy which either certainly cures some 
particular disease or is less fallible with regard to it 
than other remedies. 

Specification, (spés-if-e-ka'shün.) [From L. species, 
and facere, to make.) (Law.) See Patent. 

Spccif'ie Gravity, (griv'e-l.) (Phys) The weight 
of any kind of matter, considered with reference to that 
of an equal bulk of some other, which is assumed as a 
standard of comparison ; and this standard, by univer- 
sal consent, is distilled water — generally at 62° Fahr. 
Comparison may be made with distilled water at any 
temperature, if the allowance requiro by its altered 
density is taken into account. It happens that a cubic 
foot of distilled water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois. 
Consequently, assuming this as the S. G. of rain-water, 
and comparing all other bodies with it, the numbers 
that express the S. G. of bodies will at the same time 
denote the weight of a cubic foot of each in avoirdupois 
ounces; which is a great convenience in numerical 
computations. From the preceding definition we read- 
ily deduce the following laws: — 1. In bodies of equal 
magnitude, the S. G. are directly as the weights, or as 
their densities. 2. In bodies of the same S. G., the 
weights will be as the magnitudes. 3. In bodies of 
equal weights, the S. G. are inversely as the magnitudes. 
4. The weights of different bodies are to each other in 
the compound ratio of their magnitudes and S. G. 
Ilence it is obvious that, of the magnitude, weight, and 
S. G. of a body, any two being given, the third may be 
found; and we may thus ascertain the magnitude of 
bodies which are too irregular to admit of the applica- 
tion of the common rules of mensuration ; or we may, 
by knowing the S. G. and magnitude, find the weight 
of bodies which are too ponderous to be submitted to 
the action of the balance or steel-yard ; or lastly, the 
magnitude and weight being iven, we may ascertain 
the specific gravities. The S. 6. of a solid is found by 
weighing it first in air,and then while immersed in 
distilled water, or some fluid of known density which 
will not dissolve it. The weight lost by immersion is 
the weight of a quantity of fluid equal in bulk to the 
body. e weight of the body in air, divided by the 
weight lost, will be its S. G. with reference to 
the fluid employed. If the body will not sink 
in the fluid, some substance that will make it 
sink must be attached toit. The effective part 
of the weight, added to the weight of the body, 
will be the weight of an equal bulk of the 
fluid; and dividing the weight of the body in 
air by this, will give its S. G. with respect to 
the flnid. The most accurate and concise mode 
of ascertaining the density of liquids is to em- 
ploy a small glass measure with a very short 
narrow neck, called a S. G. bottle, and adjusted 
to hold exactly 1,000 grains of distilled water. 
The vessel being counterpoised, and then filled 
with any other liquid, its weight is observed, 
and the density of its contents, compared with 
that of water, may be found by merely cutting 
off three decimal places. After each operation, 
the glass must be carefully rinsed with pnre 
water, and again dried, by heating it, aud then 
sucking out the humid air by means ofa slender 
tube, The S. G. bottle enables us to take the S. 
G. of a body which is in powder — of a soil for 
instance. For this purpose, half the quantity 
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consists of two telescopes, ordinarily of from tem to 
twenty inches focus, arranged on a stand with the two 
object-glasses facing each other. The eye-piece of one 
is removed, and ın its place is a narrow slit formed of 
two straight edges of metal, adjustable with screws so 
as to allow a line of light of auy desired width to enter 
the instrument. If the two telescopes are now placed 
in a line, the slit being illuminated, an observer at the 
eye-piece of the other telescope will sce a mngnified 
image of this slit in the form of a brilliant line of light. 
Now, let a glass prism be placed in the instrument be- 
tween tho two telescopes, and let the observing tele 
scope be turned round so as to bring it into the path ol 
the ray of light which has been deflected by the prism, 
and suppose the slit is illuminated with homogeneous 
light — that from a soda flame, for instance — the ob- 
server will still see in the telescope an image of the slit 
as sharply defined as before, since the prism has only 
de the ray from its course, but can exert no dis- 
persive action on it because the light is homogeneous, 
Now, while everything remains as before, let a flame 
colored with thallium, as well as sodium, be placed in 
front of the slit; in this case we have two rays of light 
passing through the prism, one homogeneous yellow, 
as before, forming a yellow image of the slit, and 
nnother homogeneous green, from the thallium, form- 
inga green image. But these two colors have different 
refrungibilities ; two images of the slit will therefore be 
seen side by side, one bright yellow and the other 
bright green, the latter being more refracted from the 
original direction of the light than the yellow image. 
Let us now introduce a third substance into the flame, 
viz., lithium. This will emit homogeneous red light, 
and consequently in the observing telescope a red image 
of the slit will be seen by the side of the other two, 
and not so much refracted as either of them. If, there- 
fore, the observer places at one end of the instrument 
a spirit-lamp, in the flame of which are compounds of 
the three metals, lithium, sodium, and thallium, and 
looks through the eye-piece at the other end, he will 
see three colored images of the slit, or, in other words, 
three colored lines — red, yellow, green — separated by 
a definite interval. This appearance is called the spec- 
trum of the light, and the instrument is called a 
troscope. In this description the principle rather than 
the details of construction have been given ; these vary 
with almost every maker. 





Fig. 605. — SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


of water the bottle would hold is to be placed in it;| Spectrum, (sp^X'irüm.) pl. Spectra. [L., a something 


then just enough of the clay, &c., to cause it to be 
filled with the mixture; and it is then to be weighed. 
The weight of the water being deducted, the remain- 
der will be the weight of the clay, &c.; and this, divided 
by half the weight of. the water which the bottle 
would hold, will be the S. G. of the clay, &c. The S. 
G. of fluids may also be ascertained by the Hyprom- 


ETER, q. v. 

specimen, (spé’e-mén.) [From L. specio, I inspect.] 
A sample or small portion of anything, intended to ex- 
hibit the class, character, kind, or quality of the whole, 
or of something not exhibited. 

Spectacles, (*pélta-kiz.) [From L. specio, to look at.) 
Opt.) Lenses to fix in front of the eyes for the pur- 
pose of rendering vision more distinct. Long-sighted 
eyes require convex lenses, while short - sighted eyes 
require concave lenses. These are usually of equal 

poar on each ae. [F 
pectroscope, (spék'tro-skóp.) rom L. spectrum, an 
apparition, and Gr. skope», I inspect.] (Opt. An in- 


seen.] ( Opt.) If a pencil of solar light, SA (Fig. 605), is 
allowed to pass through a small aperture in the window- 
shutter of a dark chamber, the pencil tends to form a 
round and colorless image of the sun at K ; but if a 
flint-glass prism, arranged horizontally, be interposed 
in its passage, the beam, on emerging from the prism, 
becomes refracted towards its base, and produces on a 
distant screen a vertical band, colored in all the tints 
of the rainbow, which is called the solar spectrum. In 
this spectrum there is, in reality, an infinity of differ- 
ent tints, which imperceptibly merge into each other, 
but it is customary to distinguish seven principal colors. 
These are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red ; 
they are arranged in this order in the spectrum, the 
violet being the most refrangible, and the red the least 
so. They do not all occupy an equal extent in the spec- 
trum, violet having the greatest extent, and orange the 
least. This experiment proves that common light is 
not homogeneous, but compounded of rays of various 
colors, which become separated by reason of their dif- 


strument for forming and examining the spectrum. It| ferent refrangibilities. By means of a suitable contrive 
—_—— = 
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ance, the colored rays obtained from a sunbeam may 
be again collected into a beam of white light. If any 
of the colors of the S. be experimented on, it will be 
found that it cannot be decomposed; in other words, 
the original beam has been divided into homogeneous 


rays. 

Spec’'tram Analysis. (Opt.) A term applied toa 
method of qualitative analysis which has been recently 
introduced, and by means of which important discover- 
ies, bearing on the distribution of the chemical ele- 
ments not only in new terrestrial localities, but also in 
the sun, fixed stars, comets, and nebulre, have been ob- 
tained. By its means four new clements have been 
discovered, viz., cæsium, rubidium, thallium, and in- 
dium, It has been long known that the solar spectrum 
(see SPECTRUM) is marked by transverse dark lines, of 
which some hundreds have been counted, When the 
light of a flame is transmitted through a glass prism, 
the spectrum produced exhibits certain bright trans- 
verse lines whenever certain metallic substances are 
burnt in the flame. Experiments showed that tho same 
substances always produced the same kind of line and 
in the same part of the spectrum. The presence of the 
lines in the S. might, therefore, be regarded as a proof 
of the presence of the respective metals. For example, 
if a small quantity of common salt (chloride of sodium) 
be burnt, a bright yellow line appears in the S. in a 
particular position. It has been ascertained that a 
quantity of sodium, less than the three-millionth part of 
è milligramme, can be easily detected in this way, and 
thus this is infinitely the most delicate test that can be 
applied to the detection of sodium. Again, if a lithium 
compound be projected into the flame, two sharply- 
defined lines at once make their appearance, one being 
of a weak yellow, the other of a bright red. Thus,a 
quantity of lithium, less than the millionth part of a 
milligramme, may be detected by the eye. This method 
of spectrum analysis is now constantly used in chemi- 
eal laboratories. As it has been proved that the black 
lines of the spectrum are simply due to the reversal of 
luminous lines, it is evident that the presence of an 
element can be just as conclusively proved by recog- 
nizing its system of black lines as of its bright lines; 
therefore, by carefully preparing maps of the lines 
given by the terrestrial and comparing them with the 
lines of the solar, stellar, and other spectra, the terres- 
trial elements (iron, copper, zinc, nickel, sodium, &c.) 
are shown to be present in the celestial bodies. 

Speculation, (spék-wla’shiin.) [From L. speculor, I 
watch for.] (Com.) The art or practice of buying arti- 
cles of merchandise, or any purchasable commodity 
whatever, in expectation of a riseof price and of selling 
the same at a considerable advance, In this it is dis- 
tinguished from regular trade, in which the profit ex- 
pected is the difference between the retail and whole- 
sale prices ; or the difference of price in the place where 
the goods are purchased and the place to which they 
nre to be carried for market. 

Speculum, (spék'u-liim.) [L.] (Opt.) Any polished 

vody employed for the purpose of reflecting light; but 

it is generally understood to mean a metallic surface, 
one of glass being termed mirror. — S. metal, or that of 
which the mirrors of reflecting telescopes are made, 
usually consist of two parts of copper and one of tin; 
and its whiteness is improved by a little arsenic.— 
(Surg.) An instrument for dilating and keeping open 
a wound, in order to examine it attentively. 

Speech, (spéch.) [From A. 8. spæcan, to utter.] The 
faculty of expressing one's thoughts by words or articu- 
late sounds. 

Speed well, (spéd^wél.) (Bot.) See Veronica. 

Speke, Jonx Hannina, (spék,) an English explorer, n. 
in co. Somerset, 1827. After some years of service in 
the Indian army, he accompanied Capt. Burton (q. v.) 
on his travels in Central Africa, and discovered Lake 
Victoria N'yanza, in 1858. He also claimed to have 
found the sources of the Nile in 1862, by following up 
that river to the N'yanza. D. 1864. 

Spencer, HERBERT. A distivguished English philoso- 
pher, born at Derby about i820. He learned civil en- 
gineering, but after 1845 devoted himself to philo- 
sophical study and literature — His chief labor has 
consisted in the development of an elaborate system of 
philosophy, based on modern science. 

Sipenser. kpmunp, (spen’stir,) one of the most eminent 
of English poets, was B. in London, 1553. After gradu- 
ating at Cambridge, he produced in 1579 his charming 
po The Shepherd's Calendar, and dedicated it to 

is friend Sir Philip Sidney. In 1580, he became secre- 
tary to Lord Grey de Wilton, Viceroy of Ireland, and 
received a grant of 3,028 acres of forfeited lands in the 
ec. Cork, where he fixed his residence at Kilcolman 
Castle, and became the friend and associate of Sir 
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Walter Raleigh. In 1598 he served as sheriff of tho 
co., lost his castle and estate during the Earl of Tyrone’s 
Rebellion, and p.—all in the same year. S. has been 
styled the English “ Ariosto,” and, as the author of The 
Faerie Queene, will ever hold his place as one of the 
world’s great poets. 

Sperm, (spürm.) Same as SEMEN, q. v. 

Spermaceti, (spürm-a-se'e.) dieto L. sperma, seed, 
and Gr. ketos, a sea-monster.] (Chem.) A white crystal- 
line fatty substance occurring with sperm-oil in the 
head of the sperm-whale. It is very soft and brittle, 
and melts at abt. 104°. Sp. gr. 0:043. 

Spermatozoa, (-to-zo'ah,) pl. of SPERMATOZOÖN. [From 
L. sperma, and Gr. zoon, an animal.] ( Physiol.) Reputed 
animalcules seen in the sperm, and considered to be th 
formative agents furnished by the male in generation. 

Spermophilus, (spirm-if'e-lüs.) (Zoól) A gen. of 
Marre rodent animals, fam. Scéuridz, characterized 
by a squirrel-like body, well developed cheek-pouches, 
and absence ET 
of the thumb- 
claw. The Cali- 
fornia Ground 
Squirrel, S. 
Beechyii, is 
notorious for 
its — depreda- 
tions upon the 
farm pro- 
ducts, and for 
its extensive 
exca vations. 
The Striped - 
Gopher or Leo- ; 
pard Sper- 
mophile, S 
tridecem - line- 
atus (Fig. 606) 
of N. America, is a beautiful animal, abt. the size 
of the Red Squirrel, the color dark-brown above, with 
light stripes and lines of light spots alternating with 
each other. Its burrows are quite deep and branching, 
and into these it disappears with a chirp whenever it is 
alarmed. 

Sperm’-whale, (Zoöl.) See PHYSETERIDÆ. 

Spezia, (La,) (spéd'ze-ah,) or SPEZZIA, a seaport and 
important naval arsenal of N. Italy, at the head of the 
Gulf, and 50 m. E.S.E. of the city of Genoa. Pop. 13,000. 
— An island of the Greek Archipelago, 10 m. 8. of 
Hydra, in the Gulf of Nauplia, Area, 26 sq. m. Pop. 






Fig. 606. — STRIPED GOPHER. 


7,500. 

Sphene,(sfén.) A mineral substance, found amorphous 
and in crystals. It is composed of nearly equal parts 
of oxide of titanium, silica, and lime. Its colors are 
various, inclining either to gray, yellow, brown, or dif- 
ferent shades of green. 

Sphere, (sfer.) tar. sphaira.] (Geom.) A solid body, 
such as would be formed by the revolution of a circle 
about its diameter, as an axis. Its surface is in every 
part equally distant from a point called its centre. Its 
area is equal to the perimeter of its great circle, multi- 
plied by ita diameter ; nnd its solid contents are equal 
to its surface multiplied by one-third of its radius. — 
(Ast.) The concave orb or expanse which invests our 
globe, and in which the heavenly bodies appear to be 
fixed, at an equal distance from the eye. The ancients 
called the orbits of the different planets, and the space 
occupied by the fixed stars, S.; thus, the S. of Jupiter, 
the S. of the fixed stars, &c. In the Ptolemaic as- 
ironomy, the S. were supposed to be solid and trans- 
parent; to revolve about a common centre indepen- 
dently of one another, each carrying its planet, &c., 
along with it. —(Geog.) A representation of the earth 
on the surface of a globe; showing the position of the 
equator, ecliptic, meridian, &c. When the poles are in 
the horizon, the ancients called it a right S.; when in 
the zenith, a parallel S.; and when in any other posi- 
tion, an oblique S. 

Spherical, (sfér’e-kdl.) [From Gr. sphairikos.] Lit- 
erally, pertaining to or having the form of a sphere or 
orbicular body. —S. excess, the superfluity, above two 
angles, of the sum of theangles of a spherical triangle; 
or, in other words, the sum by which any three angles 
of any triangle on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, 
exceeds two right angles. —S. trigonometry, that branch 
of the science by which are computed the sides and an- 
gles of spherical triangles. —S. geometry is that dept. 
of geometric science which treats of spherical magni- 
tudes, — S. triangle. (Geom.) A triangle formed by 
the mutual intersection of three great circles of the 


aphere. . 
Spherics, (sfér'iks.) The doctrine of the sphere, per: 
ticularly of the several circles described on its surface 
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ecting the same on a plane; the 
es considered as a geometrical 
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with the method of p 
doctrine of its pro 


body. 

Spheroid, (:fcr'oid.) [From Gr. sphaira, a sphere, 
and ei orm.) A body or figure roaching to a 
sphere, but not perfectly spherical. AS. is either oblate 


or fe. The earth is found to be an oblate S., that 
is, flatted at the poles; whereas an opinion had been 
formed by some astronomers, that it was a prolate or 
oblong sphere. 

Sphincter, (1/ingktür.) [From Gr. sphingo, I com- 
press MOT Mmm The name of several muscles 
of the body, which perform the functions of shutting or 
binding the aperture around which they are placed ; as, 
the sphincter ani, or that which acts in connection with 
the anus and urethra, 

Sphingida, (s/inje-de.) (Zo) The Hawk-moth 
am., comprising the most robust and powerful insects 
in the O. LEPIDOPTERA, and generally distinguished by 
their strength of flight and large size. The antennm 
are prismatic, and terminated by a little feather or 
thread; the tongue is often extremely long, in some 
species even exceeding the whole body in length ; the 
labial palpi are broad and compressed, and closely cov- 
ered with scales ; the labrum and mandibles are minute; 
the body is long, and acute behind ; and the wings, espe- 
cially the hinder pair, small. The caterpillars are 





Fig. 607. — HAWK-MOTH, ( Philumpelus satellilia.) 


naked, cylindrical, and 16-footed ; they are ornamented 
with pale oblique stripes upon the sides of the body, 
and are usually furnished with a short horn on the back 
of the 11th segment. They descend into the earth to 
become pupæ, which are naked and conical. Various 
modifications occur in the character of the imago in 
this family. The gen. Sphinx, as formerly limited, con- 
tains the Sphinges proper, which by modern writers 
are referred to the genera Sphinz, Ceratomia, Philampe- 
lus (Fig. 607), Sesia, &c 

Sphinx, (sfingkz.) or SPHYNX. [Gr.] (Antiq.) A fabulous 
monster who ravaged Thebes until answer should be 
found to her enigmas. On (Edipus having explained all 
the riddles, the monster immediately flung herself into 
the sea and perished. The form of the so-called Egyp- 
tien sphinxes is that of a winged lion with a human 
head and bust, always in a lying attitude, whereas the 
Greek sphinxes are represented in any attitude which 
might suit the fancy of the poet.—(Zoél.) See SPHIN- 
GID®. 

Spica, (spi’eah.) [L., an ear of corn.] (Aw.) Virginis, 
a star ef the first magnitude in the constellation 
* Virgo." 

Spiccato, (splk-XaA'to.) [It., separated.] (Mus.) A term 
directing the full and distinct intonation of every 
note. In orchestration, by instruments of the violin 
class, it is used to indicate that each note must have a 
bow other than the one which was before and the one 
that is to come after, 

Spices, (spi'siz) [From L. species.) (Com.) A general 
name for vegetable products of aromatic smell and pun 
gency of flavor, used as condiments and in the cuisine, 
Allspice, pepper, ginger, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
and mace are the chief S. in ordinary use. 

Spider, (spi'dir.) (Zoöl.) See ARANEIDR. 

Spider-monkey. (Zl) See ATELES. 

Sipi'der-wort, (-wiirt.) (Bot) See TRADESCANTIA. 

Spielhagen, FRIEDRICH, (spél-ha'gen,) a popular Ger- 
man novelist, n. at Magdeburg, in 1829, His principal 
writings are Problematic Characters (1861), Through 

fight to Light (1862), The Hohensteins, (1864), In Rank 
and File (1860), and Hammer and Anvil (1869). 

Npigelin, (spi-ye'lr-ah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of subtropical 

Americap plants, Q. Loganiaces, consisting of annual 
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with opposite or whorled ovate or 
lance-shaped leaves, and purple or blue flowers (with 
funnel-shaped corollas) arranged in terminal one-sided 
spikes. The Pink-root, Worm: or Indian-pink of. 
e shops, is the produce of S, ü ica, & native of 
the S. States, a herb of from 6 to 18 inches high, with 
reunial fibrous roots, ruther large ovate leaves, and 
Beautiful carmine funnel-shaped corollas contracted at 
the apex, and not unlike those of the Scarlet Honey- 
suckle, Both roots and leaves of this and of S. 
a common 8. American weed, are active anthelmintics, 
but their efficacy is much impaired by keeping. 
Spike, (spik.) [From L. spica.) (Bot) A kind of im 
florescence in which sessile flowers are borne upon & 
simple peduncle, as in Lavender, &c.— (Gun.) To spike 
a cannon is to render it useless by blocking up the vent- 
Holeby means of a large nail or spike ng driven 
into it. 


Spinal Co r MARROW, (spi’ndl.) [From L, 
pina rd, o spi P Ae as 


ing to a spine. 
(Anat) Tha 
part of the ner- 
vous system 
re i. = 
closed (Fig. 

in the rs | 
column (see 
VERTEBRA) 
of vertebrate 
animals. At its 
upper end it is 


or perennial herbs, 


vous matter, 
the white being 
on the outer 
side. 


handloom, and 
on which the 
twisted thread 
is after wards 
wound. See 
W BAVING.— 
( Camb.) A meas- 
ure of 18 hanks 
or 15,120 yards 
of cotton yarn; 
or of 24 heers 
of 14,400 yards 
of linen yarn.— 
(Geom.) A solid 
generated by 
the revolution 
of the are of a 
curvilinear line 
about its 
chord; the one 
generated 





Fig. 608, 
NERVOUS-CEPHALOSPINAL CENTRES, 


A. brain; B, cerebellum; C, cerebral protu- 
berance (pons cerebelli); D D, medulla spi- 
nalis (showing laterally the roots of 
spinal nerves); E E, spinous processes of 
the vertebrz ; F, Tth cervical vertebra; G, 
12th dorsal vertebra; H, 5th lumbar verte- 
bra; I, sacrum. 


about its axis is known as a canoid., 

Spikenard, (spik’ndrd,) or Nard. [Gr. per A 
perfume highly prized by the ancients, and used bot, 
in baths and at feasts, It was brought from India, and 
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was very costly. The “ointment of spikenard ” (John 
xii, 3) waa probably an oil or fat impregnated with the 
perfume. The plant which produces it has been n&cer- 
tained to be a species of the gen. NARDOSTACHYS, q. v. 

Spinach, (spin'dj.) (Bot) See RPINACIA. 

Spinacia, (spin-u'shah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O. 
Ch faceir, composed almost entirely of uninterest- 
ing weedy-looking plants, with small flowers of no 
beauty. The Common Spinach, S. oleracea, is solely 
cultivated for its large fleshy leaves, which, although 
rather insipid, are considered wholesome ; and when 
properly dressed, and thoroughly deprived of all moist- 
ure before being mashed with butter or rich gravy and 
a few sorrel leaves, they make au excellent dish, which 
may be eaten with any kind of meat. It is a singular 
fact that the water drained from Spiuach, after being 
boiled, is capable of making as good match-paper as 
that made by a solution of nitre. 

Spin'dle-tree. (Bol.) See EUONYMUS. 

Spindle-worm Moth. (Zojl See Noctua.ira. 

Spine, (spin.) [From L. spina, the backbone.) (Anat.) 
The column of bones in the back of the vertebrate ani- 
mals, See VreRTEBRJE. — (Bot) A thorn or sharp pro- 
cess from the woody purt of a plant. It differs from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A S. some- 
times terminates a branch of leaf; and sometimes is 
axillary, growing at the angle formed by the branch or 
leaf with the stem. The wild apple, the sloe, &c., are 
arined with S or thorns; the gooseberry bush, the 
bramble, and the rose have prickles. S. are branches, 
the development of which has been arrested. — Aculei 
or prickles are a kind of hardened hair. —(Zodél.) A 
slender acuminated spike found in certain fishes. 

Spine-finned Fishes. (Zoil.) See AcANTHOP- 
TERYGIANS. 

Spinel, (spe-ncl’,) or CEYLONITE. [Fr. spinelle.] (Min.) 
A subspecies of ruby of different colors, red, brown, 
yellow, and sometimes blue; it consists chiefly of alu- 
mina and magnesia, with a coloring matter consisting 
sometimes of oxide of chromium, but generally of ox- 
ide of iron. 

Spinet, (spin-ct’.) [Fr. epínette.]. (Mus.) A stringed 
instrument, now no longer in use. It differed from the 
harpsichord in little else than size. Like that instru- 
ment, it was somewhat in the form of a harp, and was 
indeed called a couched harp. 

Spinning. (spin’ning.) (Manuf.) The act or art of 
uniting fibres of silk, flax, myer wool, hair, or other 
materials into thread. It is either performed on the 
wheel with a distaff and spindle, or by machinery. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, S was the chief em- 
ployment of the women ; the rites of marriage directed 
their attention to it, and the distaff and fleece were not 
only the emblema, but the objects of the most impor- 
tant domestic duties of a wife. 

Spinning .jenuy. (jén/ne.) A machine invented 
oy Hargreaves, in 1767, which enabled one person to 
spin from 80 to 120 threads as easily as a single thread 
previously. It was adapted for spinning only the softer 
descriptions of yarn which were used in weft y being 
incapable of giving the firmness and hardness required 
in that which was used as warp; and it was soon su- 
perseded by the spinning-frame of Arkwright, which 
could spin any number of threads, of any degree of 
hardness and fineness, and required only to be fed with 
cotton, and to have the threads joined when broken. 

Spinoza, (spe-no'zah,) BENEDICT, an eminent philosopher 
of the pantheistic school, B. at Amsterdam, 1632. He 
was originally named Baruch, which, after being ex- 
communicated for his so-called heretical opinions from 
the Judaistic communion, he exchanged for its equiv- 
alent Benedict, While still a youth, he eagerly im- 
bibed the Descartian philosophy, and, to escape perse- 
cution by the religious sect he had abandoned, retired 
into Holland, where he passed his life nsa recluse, dying 
at the Hague in 1677. His chief published work, Ethica 
More Geometrico demonstrata, brought upon him much 
opprobrium in his day. -He sought therein to demon- 
strate that the infinity of God required the exclusion 
of all other substance, S. has been styled the founder 
of modern Pantheism, and his doctrines exercised much 
influence over the minds of Göthe, Lessing, and other 
of the most eminent of German philosophers. 

Spinster, (spin'stir.) (Law.) The common designa- 
tion given to an unmarried woman, without other dis- 
tinguishing rank or title; in legal documents ít fol- 
lows the surname, and in this respect is used as a term 
correlative to that of bachelor. 

Spiracles, eet [From L. spiro, I breathe.] 
(Nat. Hist.) In animals or vegetables, small pores or 
vent-holes by which air, &c., is inspired or exhaled. 

Bpiræa, (spi-reéah.) (Bot) An extensive gen. of 
shrubby or herbaceous plants, O. Rosace, the Meadow- 
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sweet or Queen of the Meadows, S. ulmaría, common 
near watercourses and in damp meadows, has an erect 
slender rigid stem abt. 2 feet high, and terminal dense 
corymbs of white highly fragrant flowers. 

Spiral, (spi/rdi.) [From Gr. spetra, anything wound 
round another.] (Geom.) A curve which winds round 
a centre, and in its progress continually increases its 
distance from that centre. The fuse or spring of a 
watch gives a good idea of this cyrve. There are vari- 
ous kinds of spirals, which have received their names 
from their inventors or their properties; thus, the S. 
of Archimedes, the hyperbolic S., &c. (See HELIX.) — 
(Arch.) A curve that ascends winding about a cone or 
spire, so that all points continually approach its axis. 

Spire, (spir.) (Same deriv.) (Arch.) Among the an- 
cients, the astragal or torus of the base of a column; 
also, sometimes, a term to designate the column itself. 
Among the moderns, a steeple that diminishes by de- 
grees as it ascends, whether conically or pyraaidiliy, 
—( Geom.) A progressive line drawn round a common 
axis, with an interval between each circle. 

Spires, (spirz) (Gr. Speyer, or SPEIER; anc. Civitas 
ANoriomagus.] A manuf. city of Germany, C. of the Ba- 
varian circ. of the Palatinate, at the confluence of the 
Speyerbach with the Rhine, 17 m. N.E. of Landau. This 
was a place of importance under the Romans, and the 
seat of residence of several of the German emperors in 
the Middle Ages. Of the 41 diets which have assem- 
bled in this city, that held in 1529 was memorable for 
the protest of the Reformers against the decrees of tlie 
Papacy. Pop. 11,742. 

Spirit, (spirit) [From L. epiritus, breathin 1 ( Metaph.) 
Any incorporeal being, substance, or intelligence; ua 
distinguished from a material body or entity. — ( Chem.) 
Any inflammable liquor obtained by distillation; as 
brandy, rum, &c. Ordinary S. contain from 50 to 52 per 
cent. of alcohol; S. of wine, from 62 to 67 per cent. 
What is called proof S. contains 494 per cent. by weight 
of real alcohol, and has a sp. gr. at 60° Fahr. of 00108. 
When S. is said to be any number over proof, the ex- 
pression means that 100 gallons of it would take that 
number of gallons of water to reduce it to proof 
strength; thus, 100 gals. of S. 10 over proof, would re- 
quire 10 gals. of water to reduce it to proof; the result 
of the mixture being 110 gals. at proof. (See ALCO- 
HOL.) — The Spirit, or Holy Spiri. (Theol) See HoLY 


Gnosr. 
Spirito, (sir'eto) or Sprriroso, — (Tt., spiritedly.] 
Mus.) A term prefixed to a movement to direct that 

it be performed in an energetic and spirited manner. 

Spiritualism, (spir'U-u-dl-ism.) [From L. spiritus, 
an essence.] (Pul) As distinguished from aterial- 
ism, that system which supposes everything real, to be 
spirit; what is called the external world being a suc- 
cession of notions impressed on the mind by the Deity 
— which was the opinion of Berkeley; or a mere educt 
of the mind — which was that of Fichte. — Of late, 
however, the term S. has been almost exclusively ap- 
plied, at least in America, to a faith in the frequent 
communications of intelligence from the spirit-world, 
by the agency of physical phenomena, usually mani- 
fested through s parion possessing peculiar suscepti- 
bility, called a medium — which faith is called Spiritism 
in continental Europe. By the raps and tapping of 
tables, and by the control of the medium's organs to 
write and speak, the spirits are supposed to express 
their own peculiar intelligence in a degree of perfec- 
tion proportioned to the development and passivity of 
the medium ; and it is averred that persons while un- 
der the spiritual afflatus have often spoken in foreign 
tongues which they had never learned; and writings in 
languages to them unknown have, in a few instances, 
been produced in their presence, as we are told, by in- 
visible hands. S. originated in America in about 1848; 
but it was in 1855 and following years that it made con. 
siderable progress, both in the U. States and Europe, 
owing to the wonderful performances of the celebrated 
American medium Daniel D. Home. The reader who 
wishes to learn more of S. may consult the following 
works: Modern Spiritualism, its Facla and Fanaticisms, 
Incidents in my Life, by D. D. Home; From Matter to 
Bpirit ; Le Livre des Esprints, and Le Livre des Mediums, 
by Alain Kardec, Paris. "The recent confession of Miss 

ox, the early apostle of S., and the report of the 

Seybert Commission" (1888), have lessened the number 
of believers in modern 8. 

Spir'itunl Court. [From L. spiritualis, incorporeal.] 
(Law.) A courtor tribunal of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 

Spirulidse, (spe-roo'le-de.) (Zovl.) A fam. of dibran- 
chiate cephalopods, characterized chiefly by having a 
spiral, discoid, chambered shell developed in the sub- 
stance of the mantle, instead of a calcareous or horny 
plate, 
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Spit, (pit) rom A. 8. ]€ .) A long, 
tow naa ih sand extending from the shore seaward. 

Spiteheock, (spich'kók.) (Cookery.) An eel, or fowl, 
split lengthwise and brandered over hot coals. 

Spithead, (spit'hd,) a roadstead and naval rendezvous, 

n the English Channel, opposite Portsmouth harbor 
and between it and the Isle of Wight. It is more than 
cupable of floating with ease and safety all the ships of 
the combined navies of Europe. 

Spitzbergen, (spiis'bárg-gn,) a cluster of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, and within the Polar Circle, being 
the northernmost land yet known to exist. They are 
situate bet. N. Lat. 76° 30’-80° 40’, E. Lon. 99-229, 200 
miles N. of the extreme point of the Norwegian coast. 
Their surface is covered with glaciers and eternal snows, 
and they are considered as belonging to Russia. These 
islands were discovered by Barentz, a Dutch navigator, 
in 1596, and they are sometimes touched at by whaling- 
vessels. 

Splanchnology,  (spldugk-nól'o-xv.) [From Gr. 
M lancknon, the TAPA. parts of the nh and logos, 
a discourse.] (Med.) A treatise or description of the 
viscera; also the doctrine of diseases of the internal 
parts of the body. 

Spleen, (splén.) [From Gr. splén.] (Anat.) A soft, 
spongy substance, situated on the left side, between the 
eloveith and twelfth false ribs (Fig. 265), and covered 
with a firm membrane, arising from the peritoneuin. 
It is of an oval form, about one-fifth smaller than the 
liver ; hollow towards the stomach, and convex towards 
the diaphragm and ribs; it is, however, not unfre- 

uently irregular, and has many fissures. The use of 
the S. has been much controverted, but the most prob- 
able opinion seems to be, that it serves to render more 
fluid the blood, out of which the bile is to be afterwards 
secreted, and that by this means obstructions, which 
must otherwise be frequent, are prevented, and the se- 
cretion of the bile promoted. In figurative language 
we use the word sS. for ill-humor; as, to vont one's S. 

Splenization, (-e-za'shün.) [Same deriv.] (Med.) That 
secondary stage of pneumonia in which the tissue of 
the lungs resembles that of the spleen. 

Splent, (splént.) [From D. splint, a chip.] (Vet. Surg.) 
A callous substance or indurated swelling on a horse's 
shank-bone. 

Splice, (splis.) [From Ger. splissen, to attach together. } 
(Naut.) A term in common use with seamen, &c., sig- 
nifying to separate the strands of the two ends of a 
rope, and unite them by a particular manner of inter- 
weaving them; or to unite the end of a rope to any 
part of another by a like interweaving of the strands. 

Splint, (splint.) (Dan, a splinter.) (Surg.) A piece 
of wood or paste-board shaped so as conveniently to 
support a broken or debilitated limb. — ( Vet. Surg.) A 
bony excrescence which sometimes appears on the in- 
side of one or both forelegs of a horse, between the 
large and small cannon-bones, or the knee and the fet- 
lock. It is, in most cases, superinduced by overwork- 
ing the animal when young, before his bones have be- 
come properly hardened, 

Splintery, (splin'tür-e.) ( Min.) That fracture of min- 
erals which is almost even, but exhibits small splinters 
or scales thicker at one end than the other, and ad- 
hering by their thicker end to the broken surface. 

Spohr, Lupwia, (spor,) an eminent German musical com- 
poser, B. at Brunswick in 1784. Adopting the musical 

profession, he early acquired distinction as a violinist, 

and in 1813 became chapel-master at Vienna, and in 1822 

at Cassel. D.1859. As a composer his fame chiefly rests 

upon his oratorios of The Crucifixion, The Last Judgment, 
and The Fall of Babylon. He also produced numerous 

popular operas, cantatas, symphonies, &c. 

ndee, (spdn'de.) (From Gr. spondé, a libation ] 

Pros.) In Greek and Latin versification, a poetic foot 
of two long syllables: — 80 named because, from its 
slow solemn movement, it was employed in the singing 
of hymns to the gods whilst offering libations, 

Spondias, (spon'de-ds) (Bot) A gen of plants, O. 
Anacardiacer, The species are natives of the tropics 
of both hemispheres, and the fruits of some of them are 
edible, Thus in Brazil and the W. Indies, S. lutea, S. 
Mombin, S. tuberosa, &c., yield frnits eaten under the 
name of Hog Plum, the taste of which is said to be 
peculiar, and not agreeable to strangers. These fruits 
are chiefly used to fatten swine. 

Sponge, (spiinj.) [A. 8.] (Zo5.) A cellular fibrous 
tissue, or reticulated porous substance, found adhering 
to rocks, and prodaced by minute Polypi, — animals 
almost imperceptibly small,—which live in the sea, 
and compose the fam. ^ jade, which is perhaps 
the lowest of the branch Protozoa. This tissue is 
covered in its recent stato with a kind of thin coat 
of animal jelly, susceptible of a slight contraction or 
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trembling on being touched—its only symptom ef 
vitality. After death this soft gelatinous matter dis- 
appears. Every coast, from the Equator to the highest 
Polar regions, furnishes some species of S.; but they 
exist in much greater abundance in warm latitudes 
than in cold, and they attain also a much greater size. 
We all know that the common S. is made up of horny, 
elastic fibres of great delicacy, united with each other 
in every possible direction, so as to form innumerable 
canals, which traverse its substance in all directions; 
and to this structure it owes its useful properties, the 
resiliency of the fibres composing it making them, aftet 
compression, return to their former state. But it ia 
principally to the observations of Dr. Grant (whicb 
have been confirmed by other naturalists) that we owe 
the elucidation of the real character of the spongy 
structure, and of its vital action. The dried sponge is 
only the skeleton of the living animal; in its original 
state, before it was withdrawn from its native element, 
every filament of its substance was coated over with a 
thin film of glairy semifluid matter, composed of ag- 
gregated transparent globules, which was the living 
part of the sponge, secreting, as it extended itself, the 
horny fibres which are imbedded in it. The trade in S. 
is very considerable; it is carried on chiefly by the 
Turks and the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands. The 
S. is obtained by diving, sometimes at great depths. 
The S. of the Bahamas and other West Indian islands 
are of a larger sizo and coarser quality; but large 
quantities are gathered. 
Spongiole, (spin'je-dl.) (Bot) Organs which derive 
their name from being composed of cellular spongy 
tissue, They are situated at the end of the root, and 
by imbibing the fluids which are in contact with them, 
enable plants to absorb the nourishment and moisture 
necessary to their growth. 
msor, (spón'sür.) [L.asurety.] (Law.) One who 
inds himself as surety for another, and is responsible 
for his default. —( Theol.) One who acts as father or 
godmother at the baptism of an infant, and engages in 
his behalf that he shall be brought up in the Christian 
faith and receive a moral education. 
pomme Generation, (spón-ta'ue-üs.) (From 
. sponte, of one's own accord.) (Physiol) In the days 
of Aristotle, and to a late date in the last century, 
the notion that corruption is the source of life was 
almost universal, and it is a common popular opinion 
even in the present day. In the scientific world indeed, 
except among a few philosophers of the German school, 
the opinion has been all but exploded, that organized 
beings can arise without pre-existent germs. It has. 
however, of late been revived by some distinguished 
physiologists, and if their facts could be implicitly de- 
pended upon, the doctrine would certainly be in a con- 
dition less exposed to donbt than it has of late been 
considered. Its opponents, however, have met the sub- 
ject with counter-statements which appear quite irre- 
sistible. Wherever due attention has been paid to pre- 
vent the possibility of access of atmospheric air, no 
vegetation has ever appeared, provided proper precan- 
tions have been taken to place all possibly pre-existent 
germs in such a condition that their reproductive 
powers must be destroyed. If the residue of rain or 
snow-flakes, or the dust of trade-winds, is carefully ex- 
amined, numerous animal and vegetable productions 
may always be detected ; and the lower forms of either 
kingdom are propagated with such extreme rapidity, 
that the swarming of animals or vegetables in infusions 
secms almost magical. Some of these will bear a heat 
equal or even much superior to that of boiling water 
for some time without losing their vitality; therefore 
the simple boiling of water is not sufficient, even should 
care be taken to exclude the outward air, or to prevent 
its containing reproductive germs by passing it through 
afurnace. Concentrated sulphuric acid has sometimes 
been used for the same purpose, but this plan is subject 
to error, as, whatever may be the case with germs which 
may be present on the outside of a bubble ing 
through the acid, it does not follow that those in the 
middle of the bubble should be killed. No observa- 
tions, indeed, require greater caution and nicety than 
those which are requisite to establish or disprove the 
doctrine, and there is no subject which has less excuse 
for anything like dogmatism. In trustworthy hands 
the proof of Heterogenesis has always failed, and true 
philosophy will not readily adopt a theory which is «i 
iori opposed by such a multitude of facts, A part- 
ng observation may be offered respecting organiza- 
ble lymph in animals, or protoplasm in plants. Un- 
doubtedly new living cells and structures seem to be 
generated in such substances without any immediate 
connection with the contignous tissues, It mast, how- 
ever, be remembered that such niatters cap only geur 
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erate new tissuos or organs when still endowed with 

life and in contact with living tissues, The serum of 

blood, for instance, when removed from its fountain 

(though kept at the proper temperature), will never 

generate blood-globules, and other similar examples 

might be adduced, 
»ntini, Gasparo Luror PaciFICO, (spdn-te’ne,) an 
talian composer, B. in Romagna, 1778, became in 1803 

musical director to the Empress Josephine, in 1810 di- 

rector of the Grand Opera, Paris, and in 1820 chapel- 

master to the king of Prussia. D. 1851. Of his operas, 

La Vestale (1807) ranks as his finest and most popular 

effort. 

Spoon-bill, (spoo'bil.) (ZoóL) The popular name 
of the family Plutaleid.e, 
comprising grallutorial 
birds, of which the two 
best known species are 
the White Plateila leu- 
corodia, Fig. 609, and the 
Roseate Spoonbill (Pla- 
tella ajaja) ; the former 
appearing to be a gen- 
eral inhabitant of the 
Old Continent, and the 
latter of the New. In 
their general structure 
and habits they are al- 
lied to the Storks and 
Herons; but their beak, 
from which their namo 
is derived, is long, flat, = 
and broad throughout = 
its lenzth, widening aud 
flattening more particu- * 
larly at the end, 80 as to 
form a round spatula- 
like disc. 

Spoondrift, (spoon'drift.) ( Naut.) In sailors’ parlance, 
the showery spray swept from the surface of the waves 
in a sudden gale or violent storin. 

Speranen, (The,) (spór'ah-déz,) a group of islands be- 
onging partly to Greece and partly to Turkey. They 
surround the Cyclades in tlie Greek Archipelago. The 
principal of them belonging to Turkey are Scio, Rhodes, 
Mityleue, aud Lemnos; those subject to Greece, Skyros, 
Hydra, Andros, &c. 

Sporadic, («po-rdd'ik.) [From Gr. sporadikos, scat- 
tered.) (Med.) An epithet for such diseases as attack but 
few persons at a time ; incontradistinction to epidemic, 

Sporangium, (spo-rdn'je-im.) [From Gr. spera, seed, 
and angeion, a vessel.] (Bot.) The case in which the 
spores or ovules of the ferns, mosses, und many other 
cryptogamic plants are contained. 

Spores, n) or SPORiDIA. (Bot.) See CRYPTOGAMS. 

Spots, (spófz.) (Ast.) Dark places observed on the sun, 
moon, and planets. The S. on the sun vary; while 
those on the moon and planets remain the saime, and by 
their motion make the rotation of those bodies mani- 
fest. See Sun. 

Spottsylvania, (spót-sil-va'ne-ah,) in Virginia, an E. 
co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. Spottsylvania Court-House. 
Pop. 11,128. 

Sprain, (sprán.) (Surg.) A violent stretching of tho 
muscles or tendons of a joint, but without dislocation. 

Sprat, (sprát) (Du. sprot.| (Zoól.) A small fish of the 
fumily Clupeide, gen. Harengula ; chiefly distinguished 
from the herring by its serrated belly. The English S. 
(H. sprattus), called Garvie in Scotland, is very common 
on the coasts of Northern Europe. 

Spree, (spré,)a river of N. Germany, taking its rise in 

xony, and, after forming a junction by canal with 
the Oder, and passing Berlin, empties at Spandau into 
the Havel, after a N.N.W. course of 220 m. 

Sprengel, Kurt, (spraing'gl,) u German botanist and 
physician, B. in Pomerania, 1766, became professor of 
botany at Halle, and D. there in 1633. He was author 
of the following valuable works: Manual of P'atholoqu; 
Institutiones. Medicie; a History of Botany; Pragmatic 
History of Medicine, and Historia Rei Herbariz. 

Spring, (spring.) [From A. 8. springan.) (Calendar.) 
The season of the year when increasing solar heat re- 
stores the energy of vegetation In the northern bemi- 
sphere, it begins when the sun enters Aries, that is, 
about the 21st of March; and ends at the summer sol- 
atice.—(Mech.) A thin piece of tempered steel, or other 
elastic substance; which being wound up, serves to 
put several machines in motion by its elasticity; such 
is the S. of a clock, watch. £c. — (Phys. Geog.) A foun- 
tain of water, or issue of water from the earth, or the 
basin of water at the place of its iaeue, From 5 pro- 
ceed rivnlete, and rivuleta united form rivera. ain 


penetrates the ground, and oozes into and throuch cers 


Fig. 009. — WHITE SPOONBILL. 





Squad, (skwod.) [From squadro.] 
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tain strata, but being obetructed by other strata, it 
forms cavities and subterraneous reservoirs at various 
depths, many of which, when full, force tbeir way out 
of the ground, and constitute springs. 
Spring-balance. (Mech.) An apparatus, consisting 
of a spiral, indexed, and pointed spring; used in re- 
solving the weight of bodi 


ies. 
Spring Benuty. (Jot) See CLAYTONIA. 
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Spring-beetle. (Zo) See ELATERIDA. 
Springer, (spring'ür,) or 8PniNG'ING. (Arch. The 


ottom stone of an arch, or that one which lies right 
above the impost. Also, the point of junction of an 
arch with its support. 

Springitield, (spring'fcld,) in Illinois, a fine and flour- 
ishing city, C. of the State, and justice-scat of Sanga- 
mon co., near tlie Sangamon River, 97 m. N.N.E. of St. 
Louis. This isa well-built place, and has been styled 
the Flower City trom its foliaged surroundings. It con- 
tains a magnificent new State-House, and has important 
manufs. of iron, woollen stuffs, &c., and is, besides, the 
entrepót of a great trade in agricultural produce and 
cattle.— In Mussachussétts, a handsome city, seat of 
justice of Hampden co, on the Connecticut River, 98 
miles S. W. of Boston. Its manufacturing interests are 
on & most exte.sive scale; machinery, engines, fire- 
arms, textile goods, etc., being the chief staples of 
fabrication. The U. S. government have an important 
arsenal and arms factory here.—In Missouri, à town, 
County Seat of Greene county, 130 miles S.W. of Jeffer- 
son City. This place was the theatre of numerous 
important military movements during the Civil 
War; nnd near it, Aug. 10, 1861, a smart action occurred 
between Gen. Lyon's National command and a superior 
Confederate force under Gens. Price and McCulloch, in 
which the Nationals suffered a check, together with 
the loss of their commander. — In Ohio, a flourishing 
manuf. city, C. of Clarke co., 43-miles W. of Columbus, 
near the confinence of Mad River with Lagonda Creek. 
li has extensive manufs. of cotton, wool, paper, ma- 
chinery, &c. 

Springtail. (Zo) See PINTAIL DUCK. 

Springy-bark. (Hot) See EUCALYPTUS. 

Sprit, («rit.) [From A. 8. spree] (Naut.) A small 
boom which crosses a boat's sail diagonally, from the 
mast to the upper sternmost corner. — Sprit-sail, a sail 
stretched upon a yard hanging immediately under a 
ship's bowsprit. 

Spruce Firs, (sproos.) (Bot.) A tribe of lofty trees, 
genus Abies, distinguished by the cones being pendent, 
the carpels not being thickened at the tip, and the soli- 
tary leaves more cr less two-ranked. The Norway 
spruce (A. ezcelsa) is a lofty and valuable timber-tree. 
The black and white spruce (A. nigra and A. alba) are 
Canadian trees. From the young twigs of the former 
spruce-beer is made. The red spruce (A. rubrc) is a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia; the Hemlock spruce (A. canaden- 
sis) of North America. 

Spruce'-beer, (-bér.) (Drinks) A beverage made by 
fermenting a mixture consisting of water, molasses, 
bruised pimento and ginger, and essence of spruce; 
the last being prepared by boiling the young shoots of 
the Abies nigra, und concentrating the decoction by 
evaporation. 

Spunk, or Touchwood, (spiingk.) Same as Axa- 


DON, q. v. 

Spud. [A. 8. spad.] (Agric.) A chisel-shaped imple- 
ment with a long handle, employed in uprooting 
weeds, &c. 

Spur, (zpür) (From A. 8. owe] An apparatus fast- 
ened to the heels of a horseman, for goading the horse 
he bestrides. —(Grog.) A ramified shoot of a moun- 
tain-range.—(Bot.) A hollow terete extension of some 
part of the flower. 

Spurge, (spirj.) (Bot.) Sce ECPHORBIACE®. 

Spurge-laurel. (Bot.) See DAPHNE. 

Spurzheim, JoHANN Kaspar, (spoorts'him,) a German 
physician and phrenologist, B. near Treves, 1776, studied 
medicine at Vienna. where he became acquainted with 
Gall (q. v.), whose disciple and associate he was hence- 
forth to be. After lecturing on phrenology in various 
countries in Europe, & repaired to the U, States, and p. 
at Boston in the same year, 1832. He is said to have 
been the discoverer of the fibrous organization of the 
brain; and, in conjunction with Gall, published The 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System in gen- 
eval, and of the Brain in particular. 


Spy. (spi.) [From It. sp'a.] (Mil.) A scont; a useful but 


not well honored auxiliary, sent into an enemy's camp 
or country, to gain intelligenco to be communicated 
secretly to the proper officer ; a secret emissary. 

(Mil.) A small de- 
tachment of travpe detailed for special duty, or for drill 
or inspection, 
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Squadron, (skwéd'riin.) [Froti Tt. squadra, square.) 
( Mil.) A division of a regiment of cavalry; usually con- 
sisting of from 100 to 20U men, —(.Nuv.) A division of a 
fleet, dispatened on some particular expedition, and 
commanded by a vico- or rear-adimiral, or commodore, 
unlidre. (skwol’e-de.) (Zodl.) A family of fishes, O. 


STA : 


men face inward. The latter disposition fs commonly 
used for regimental and disciplinary purposes. 


Squarrose, (iwor02'.) [From L, squarrosus, ragged] 


(Bot.) Covered with ies which spread at righ 
angles, or at greater angles, from the surface which 
bears them, or being so arranged. 


PLagiostomit, ailied to the Rays, and celebrated for the | Squash, (skwdsh.) (Bot.) See CUCURBITACES. 


size and voracity of some of the species. The form of 
the body is elongated, and the tail is thick and fleshy, 
The mouth is large, generally situated bencath the 
snout, and is armed with several rows of compressed, 
sharp-edged, and sometimes serrated teeth; these are 
movable at the will of the animal, and are usually laid 
down and directed backwards, but become erect at the 
moment he is seizing his prey, The skin is usually very 
rough, covered with a multitude of little osseuus tuber- 


Sq aaah- vag- Zoil.) 
Squatter., (s. 


See COREIDÆ. 

wát'tür.) [From It. acquattare, to crouch 
down.| In the U. States, one who settles upon a piece 
of public land without legal authorization. In Aus- 
tralia, one who occupies land for tillage or grazing 
purposes, 


sah oe (skwaw.) Among the N. American Indians, the 


istinctive title applied to native women — wives in 
particular. 


cles; and that of somo species forms the substance 
called shagreen. They devour with indiseriminating | 
voracity almost every animal substance, whether living 


Squeteague, (skwe'leeg.) (Zoil.) See SCIENIDÆ. 
Squib, (skwib.) (From It. scoppio, a rustling noise.] 
(Pyrotech.) Same as CRACKER, q. v.— (Lit.) A short, 
or dead. They often follow vessels for the sakeof pick-| stinging lampoon or epigrammatic satire published 
ing up any offal that may be thrown overboard; and, in | principally as a political diatiibe. 
hot climates especially, man himself frequently becomes | Squid, (skwid.) (Zoól.) A fam. (Truthide, or gen. Lo- 
a victim to their rapacity. No fish can swim with such | //go of Linnsens) of mollusks, 0. Dibranchiata, distin- 
velocity as the Shark, nor is any so constantly engaged | guished by their elongated bodies, fins short, broad, and 
in that exercise: he outstrips the swiftest slips, and | mostly terminal. The internal shell, or pen, consists 
plays round thein, without exhibiting a symptom of of three parts, a shaft and two lateral expansions. 
strong exertion or nneasy apprehension ; and the depre- | Squier, EPHRAIM GEORGE, (skwe'ùr,) an American trav- 
dations he commits on the other inhabitants of the deep eller and archwologist, B. in Albany co., N. Y., in 1821. 
are truly formidable. The eggs of Sharks are few and In 1850 he was appointed Minister to Guatemala, and 
large, in comparison of those of bouy fishes; they are in the following year supplied the plan for, and after- 
wards conducted the survey of, an inter-oceanic rail- 
road through Honduras. Among his many published 
works may be quoted Nicaragua, its dos gp Scenery, An- 
cient Monuments, dc.; Noles on. Central America; The 
States of Central America ; and Tropical Fibres: their 
Production and their Economic Extractim; Peru (1877). 
Squill, (skwi/.) | From L. squilta.] (Bot) See SCILLA. — 
(Zoil.) Ree STOMAPODS. 
Squinting, (skwint'ing.) [From Du. schuin, askew.) 
: Surg.) Sume as STRABISMUS, q. v. 
Squirrel, (skwir’ril.) (Z«l.) See Saurma. 
Squirting Cu'cumber. (Ho(.) See KCbALIUM. 
Stabat Mater, (sta‘bdt ma‘tir.) [L., the mother 











enveloped in a hard, horny, semi-transparent shell, | 
terminated at the four angles with long filaments. The 
White Shark, Squalus carcharias (Fig. 610), is the most 


dreaded of all the monsters of the deep. It attains a 
great size, und one has been caught 37 feet in length, 
Formidable as it is, men have sometimes successfully 
braved ít in its own element, watching its turning — as 


Staceato, (stk-lah'to.) 





from the position of its mouth it must do— to seize its 
prey, and stabbing itin the belly. The Thresher Shark, 


Alopias vulpes, is 12 to 15 feet long, with the upper lobe Stade, (s/aLd,)a fortif. s 


of the tail abt. the length of the body. The Dog Shark, 
Mustelus canis, has the teeth blunt, forming a closely 
compacted pavement in each jaw. It is from 2 to 4 ft. 
long. The Dog-fish, Acunthias Americanus, canght in 
great numbers for the sake of its oil, is from 1 to3 feet 
long, and has a sharp, short spine in front of each of 
the two dorsals. The Hammer-head Shark, Zygæna 
malleus, attains the length of 12 fect. and has the head 
flattened horizontally with the sides much extended 
laterally. The Saw-tish, Pristisantiquorum, attains the 
length of 15 fect, and has n very long, depressed snout, 


armed on each side with pointed spines, planted like | Stadtholder, 


teeth. 

Squall, (skwawl.) [From Ger. schallen.] (Meteor.) A 
sudden and violent storm of wind, usually of brief 

duration, 

Squamose, (skwa'mdz,) or SqUA'Movs. [From L. squa- 

ma, n scale.) (Nat. Hist.) A term which designates any- 

thing covered by, resembling, or associated with scales. 

Square. (skwir.) [It. syuadra.] (Geom.) A quadri- 


lateral figure, whose angles are right angles, und sides | Staél-Holstein, 


equal; that is, making its angles right angles, Also 
the area formed by means of a given lineal measure ; as 
a S. foot, a S. yard, &e.—(Arith.) The product of any 
number multiplied by itself. S.-root, a number which, 
multiplied in itself, produces the square number; thus, 
9 is the S-root of 4. — ( Naut.) | S.-rigged, is said of n ves- 
sel when her principal sails are extended by yards sus- 
puo by the middie, and not by stays, gaffa, booms, and 

teen yards. Thus a ship and brig are S-rigged vessels. 
— S.-sail, a sailextended to a yard suspended by the mid- 
dle.— ( Mil.) A solid S. signifies a disposition of infantry 
to prepare to encounter an attack of cavalry, by form- 
ing a square in which the men face ontward; a hollow 
S. is a similar formation with this difference, that the 


stood.] (Eccl) The opening words of a Latin hymn 
ies n the service of the Rom. Catholic Church dur- 
ing Holy Week. It has been repeatedly set to musio 
by many of the most eminent composers, 

[It., separated.] (Mus) A 
term indicating that the notes to which it is affixed are 
to be detached, in a marked way, from each other. It 
is nearly the same as spi 


spiccato, 
Stnete, (sldk'te.) (Gr. stakté ; from stazo, I fail in drops. 


A fatty, resinous, and very odoriferous kind of gum, s 
the nature of liquid myrrh. It is very valuable when 
pure; but it is supposed that we have none bnt what 
is adulterated, and that what is so called is liquid 
storax. 

rt of Prussia, p. Hanover, 
at the junction of the Schwinge with the Elbe, 22 m. 
W.N.W.of Hamburg. Pop. 8,000. 


Stadium, (sa'de-yÀ.) (An i .) j An ancient Grecian 


measure, the extent of which is not certainly known ; 
and which, probably, was different in different places. 
Eratosthenes calculated the length of a meridian to be 
250,000 stadia; which, if his measurement was correct, 
would make à stadium to be the tenth of an English 
mile. Possedonius calculated the length of the meri- 
dian to be 240,000 stadia; which would give 914 stadia 


to the mile. 

(stahUhéld’r.) (Du. stadhouder, city 
holder.) (Hist) The title formerly given to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces belonging to the Repub- 
lic of the United Netherlands. William 1V., Prince of 
Orange, was constituted the first general hereditary S. 
in 1747; the office ceased at the French conquest; and 
in 1814 the head of the House of Orange was elevated 
to the regal dignity, which has been retained by his 
successors. 

ANNE LOVISE GERMAINE NECKER, 
BARONNE DE, (stahi-hol’stin,) a distinguished French au- 
thoress, B. in Paris, 1766, was the only child of M. Necker 
(q. v.), the celebrated minister of finance, She early 
evinced an intelligence and literary taste beyond her 
years, und which doubtless received fostering from her 
ussociation with Raynal, Marmontel, and other eminent 
authors who were her father’s freqnent guests. In 1786 
she married a Swedish diplomatist, the Baron de Staël, 
and in 1788 produced her first literary effort: Letters on 
the Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau. In 1793 
she took up her residence in England, along with other 
emigrés ; returning to France two years afterward to be- 
come an influential member of a political clique whose 
chief was Benjamin Constant, and as such an object of 
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bitterantipathy to Bonaparte, then First Consul, who, 
in 1802, banished her from Paris. In the sume year she 
published Delphine, her first novel, and visited Ger- 
mauy, in which country she formed the acquaintance 
of Göthe, Schiller, and A. W. Schlegel. In 1 her Co- 
Tinne a; , to establish her literary reputation, and 
excite anew the hostility of Napoleon I. towards its 
author. She then took up her residence at Coppet, in 
Switzerland, where she became the central figure in a 
society which included Coustant, Schlegel, Sismondi, 
and other notable persona, In 1810 she brought out De 
U Allemagne, her most ambitious performance ; and after 
the fall of Napoleon again returned to Paris, in which 
city.she p. in 1817. 

Staff, (stàf.) (Mil. An establishment of officers in va- 
rious departments, attached to the commander of an 
army. The S. is the medium of communication between 
the commander-in-chief and every department of an 
army. — An ensign of authority; a badge of office; as, 
a constable’s S. — ( Mus.) The five lines and four spaces 
employed in musical notation. — ( Lit.) A regularly ar- 
rauged set of verses, in which the same order of se- 
quence is preserved throughout. 

Staffa, (stL/'fah,) an island of the Hebrides, on the 8.W. 
coast of Scotland, co. Argyll, 15 m. W. of Mull. It is 
celebrated for its phenomenal rocks and caves of basaltic 
formation. 

Stafford, (stà/'/ürd,) a central co. of England, b. N. b 
Derby and Chester; area, 1,184 sq. m. his is one o 
the richest mineral regions in the kingdom, yielding 
immense quantities of coal and iron. ip. 857,933. 
STAFFORD, a manuf. borough, C. of above co., on the 
Sow, 25 m. N.N W. of Birmingham. op. 14,437. 

Stafford, in Virginia, un E. co.; area, 250 sq. m.; C. 
Stafford Court-Iouse, 

Staif-tree. (Bot.) See OELASTRACEX. 

Stag. (Zoöl.) See Cervins.—(Com.) A cant term ap- 
plied to a person who organizes sham stock-companies 
with intent to defraud; also, a non-professional jobber 
in stocks and shares. 

Stag’-beetle. (Zoj.) See Lucanipa. 

Stage, (stàj.) [From A.S. stigan.] (Dram.) The place 

of action and representation; included between the pit 

&nd the scenes; and answering to the ium, or 

pulpitum of the ancients. The word S also often im- 

lies the whole dramatic art in composition aud per- 
formance. 

y rite, (stdg’i-rit.) An appellation gives to Aris- 

ae e tom Slagira, a town in Macedonia, and place of 
is birth. 

Stahl, Grona Ernst, (stahl,) a distinguished German 
physician and chemist, B. at Anspach, 1660, became oc- 
cupant of the chair of medicine at Halle University in 
1694, and, in 1716, physician to the king of Prussia. D. 
1734. S. greatly contributed towards giving chemistry 
its modernized and scientific form; discovered the 
theory of phlogiston; and, in his chief published 
work, Theoria Medica Vera, originated a new doctrine 
of physical influence as opposed to that of Hoffmann. 

Stained Glass, (sidni-.) See GLASS. 

Stair, James DALRYMPLE, first Viscount, (sfcr,) an emi- 
nent Scottish statesman and jurist, p. at Drummerchie, 
Ayrshire, 1619; p. 1095. He was the ancestor of sev- 
eral distinguished men in English history ; and was the 
author of Institutions of Ute Law af Scotland (1681), which 
is atill a leading text-book among Scotch lawyers. 

Stake’-driver. (Zoil.) See ARDEIDÆ. 

Stalactite, (sa-li&/tit.) [From Gr. stalaktos, oozimg 
ont in drops.] (Geol) See Limestone. 

Stalagmite, (s(a-lig'mit.) (Gr. stalagmos, a dropping.) 
(Geol.) Bee LIMESTONE. 

Stale’-mate, (stdl-.) (Games.) Among Chess-players, 
the position of a king when so placed, though not in 
check, as to be powerless to move without being 
checked. 

Stalk, (stawk.) [From A. 8. stele.] (Bot.) The axis or 
stem of a plant, or pedicel or peduncle of a flower. 

Stallion, (sá//yün.) [lt.«allone.] A horse kept and 
used for breeding purposes only. 

Stalybridge, (sta'/le-brij,) a manuf. town of England, 
cos. Lancaster and Chester, 6 m. W. of Stockport. Pop. 

. 21,043. 

Stamen, (s/a^mén.) [Lat.) (Bot.) One of the bodies 
in a flower which secrete pollen, the fracti€ying prin- 
ciple. Whatever their nuniber, for they vary consider- 
ably in this respect, the stamens forni a whorl between 
the petals and the pistil», Each consists of the fila- 
ment and the anther, the latter containing the fine dust 
called pollen: the filament or stalk is sometimes ab- 


sent. 
Stamford, in Canada W., a town of Welland co., 3 
miles N.W, of Niagara Palls.—In Connecticut, a thriv- 
ing town aud waterinjj-place of Fairfield county, on 
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Long island Sound, 36 m. N.E. of the city of New 

ork. 

Staminiferous, (stim-in-if'er-iis.) (Bot) An epi- 
thet for those flowers which have stamens, aud usually 
applied to those in which the pistils are wanting. 

Stammering, (stim'mür-ing.) (From A. 8. samer.] 
(Med.) An affection of the vocal and enuuciative or- 
gans, causing a hesitancy and difficulty of utterance, 
and respecting the nature and the origin of which a 
variety of different opinions has been entertained. The 
strength of this Impediment lies in habit, in misumn- 
agement of the breath and the organs of utterance, 
rendered habitual before the development of reason 
and observation; and the removal of the defect de- 
pends on the acquirement of voluntary control over 
the mechanical agents of speech. The nervousness 
which unfits the stammerer for sel f-direction gradually 
subsides as his will attains a mastery over the processes 
of speech; and perseverance in a discipline of system- 
atic and guarded utterance rarely fails to remove the 
impediment. The terms stuttering and S. are often used 
synonymously, but the former term is properly, or, at 
least, conveniently, limited to a loose and imperfect 
action of the organs of articulation, as distinguished 
from the irregularity of breathing and the convulsive 
and choking symptoms which invariably accompany 
S. In stuttering, the organs meet and rebound again 
and again in reiteration of syllables before words can 
be fully formed. The source of this difficulty lies 
mainly in the lower jaw. When this organ is brought 
under control, and the effort of speech is transferred 
from the mouth to the tlroat— where all voice is 
formed — the power of fluency is readily obtained. 

Stamp, (s@mp.) [From It. stampa, an impression.] 
Generally, any instrument made use of in making an 
impression upon another body. — (Pol. Econ.) A mark 
or seal set upon things upon which a duty is payable to 
govt., as evidence that such duty has been paid; as, for 
instance, the stamp ou a letter or newspaper, or on a 
legal document or voucher. 

Stanchion, (s/dn'shiin.) (From O. Fr. estancher, to 
prop.] (Arch.) Am upright piece of wood or iron used 
to sw any framework, &c. 

Standard, (stánd'drd.) That which is established as, 
a rule or model, by the authority of respectable opin- 
ions or by general consent. Thus, Addison's writings 
furnish a good S. of pure, chaste, and elegant English 
composition. — ( Bot.) The upper petal or banner of a 
papilionaceous corolla, —(( Wm.) The original weight, 
meastre, or coin, committed to the keeping of a magis- 
trate, or deposited in some public place, to regulate, ad- 

just, and try weights used by particular persons ín traf- 
fic. The S. of gold coin is rts of fine gold and 2 
of alloy, in the pound troy. "The S. of silver is 11 oz. 
2 dwts. of pure silver and 18 dwta, of alloy of copper. 
Whether gold or silver be above or below the S. is found 
by assaying, and the hydrostatical balance.—(Mil.) A 
flag or banner borne as a signal for the forming of 
troops into à body.— (Shipbuilding.) An inverted knee 
placed upon fhe deck instead of beneath it, with its 
vertical branch turned upwards from that which lies 
horizontally. 

Stanhope, CHARLES, (stahn'üp,) third EARL, n. 1753, m. 
a danih or OF the “great Farl of Chatham,” and distin- 
guished his parliamentary career by resolutely oppos- 
ing thè American war. He was inventor of the print- 
ing-press which bears his name. D. 1816. — His daugh- 
ter, Lapy HESTER STANHOPE, B. 1766, assisted her uncle, 
the prime-minister William Pitt (q. v.), as his confiden- 
tial secretary for some years, and, after his death in 
1810, quitted England in disgust, to take up her resi- 
dence in Syria, where she adopted the dress, manners, 
and nomadic mode of life of the Arab population, which 
latter came to regard her as a queen, and attributed to 
her the qualities of a prophetess., This gifted and ec- 
centric lady p. at her castle on Mount Lebanon in 1889, 
—S&, PhrLuP Henry, 5th EARL, an English historian, B. 
in co. Kent, 1805, filled various minor offices of state, 
and passed through Parliament the Oopyright Act 
whiélt bears his name. He is author of the standard 
works entitled A History of the War of the Succession 
in Spain (1852); Life of Louis, Prince de Condé, called 
“the Great ;" and a Hist of England from the Peace 
of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783 (1854). 
These works first appeared as written by LORD MARON, 
the title borne by their author before his acceseíon to 
the House of Lords. 

Stan'hope, a seaport of Prince Edward Island, Queen's 
co. on the Gulf of St. Lawrence; N. Lat. 22’, W. 
Lon. 63° 10’. 

Stnn'isInus Leezinsk{, (1/x-chIn/ske.) B. at Lem- 
berg in 1677, was a son of the Grand Treasurer of Po- 
land, Through the influence of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
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he was elected to the crown of Poland in 1705, as 
suecessor to the dethroned Augustus II., but was com- 
led to abdicate after the defeat of Charles at Pultowa. 
1738, however, the death of Augustus IT. again 
placed him on the throne, only to be forced to eventu- 
ally renounce it in favor of Augustus III. supporta 
by the influence of Russia and Austria. He was in lieu 
therefor invested with the duchies of Lorraine and Bar, 
in 1757, and allowed to retain the kingly title. His 
daughter Maria married Louis XV. of France. D. 1766. 
Btan’'islaus, in California, a central co., intersected 
by the Coast Range; area, 1,450 sq. miles; C. Knight's 
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Stanislawow, (stdn'is-lah-wóv,) a fortified town of 
Mom" p. Galicia, 75 miles S.8.R. of Lemberg. Pop. 


Stanley, Hzxwr Monzríxp, a celebrated African 
traveler, born Denhigh, Wales, in 1840. Coming to 
New Orleans he adopted the name of a gentleman who 
befriended him (his original name was John Row- 
lands). He entered the Confederate service in the 
war, was made prisoner, and joined the U. 8. Navy. 
After the war he became a newspaper correspondent, 
and as such led an expedition into Africa in 1871-72, 
in search of Livingstone He afterward crossed Africa, 
descending the Congo through t hardships and 
dangers, and at a later date conducted a memorable 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha (q. v.) He has 
since resided in London. 

‘stdn’stéd,) in Lower Canada, a town, 100 
miles 8.E. of ontreal, C. of aco. of same name. Pop. 
of town, 1,000; of co., 13,138, 

Stanton, Enwix M., (stdn’tiin,) an American statesman, 
B. at Steubenville, Ohio. He practised law with success 
in his native town until 1847, when he settled at Pitta- 
burgh, Pa., and there became leader of tbe bar. In 
1857 he took up his abode in Waailagton; and in 1860 
was made Attorney-general of the U. States, and in 
1802 Secretary of War. This arduous post he filled 
thronghout the Civil War with conspicuous energy, in- 
dustry snd ability. He retained office after the death 
of Mr. Lincoln, until 1867, when he was suspended by 
Pres. Jobnson, who appointed Gen. Grant ín his place 
ad interim. The latter, however, only held the appoint- 
ment a few months, that is to say, till S's reinsta- 
tion by the Senate in Jan., 1868. In May, he defini- 
tively retired from the secretaryship ; in Dec., 1869, he 
was sppolnted an associate justice of the supreme court 
of the U. States, and p. during the same month. 

Bitanza, (stdn'zah.) (It.) (Poetry.) A number of lines or 
verses connected with each other; being a portion of a 
poem containing every variation of measure in that 
poem. S. are said to have been first used in Italian 


poetry. 

Staphylea, (sta-fi'le-ah.) (Bot. See STAPHYLEACER. 

Staphyleacere, (sta-fil-e-a/se-e) (Bot.) A small O. 
of plants, all. Sapindales, consisting of trees or shrubs 
with opposite pinnate leaves, and white pendulous 
flowers in axillary racemes or panicles. Staphyla trifo- 
Nata, the Bladder-nut, is found in moist woods and 
thickets from Canada to Carolina. 

Staple, (sta’pl.) [From A. B8. stapel.) (Com.) A chief 
product or commodity grown or manufactured in a cer- 
tain place or country. — Also, the thread, pile, or fibre 
of wool, cotton, or flax. 

Btar, (stahr.) (From A.S. steorra.] (Ast) The name 
given to all the disorete luminous ies which lie be- 
yond the outermost bounds of the solar system are 
called in astronomy stars, The nearest of these bodies 
is yet removed to a distance so enormous that the 
earth's orbital motion around the sun produces no ob- 
vious ehange in the star's position. Nor are any of 
these external orbs subject to motions great enough to 
cause them to shift their places in an obvious manner. 
Hence these orbs are called the fized stars, to distinguish 
them from the planets whose positions on the sky vary 
obviously, both on account of the earth's and their own 
motions. According to Argelander the total number 
of observed stars visible to the naked eye in the north- 
ern hemisphere is 2,342. The southern hemisphere is 
richer by upwards of 1,000 stars. Perhaps the most 
eomplete list of visible stars is that included in the 
British Association Catalogue. There are in this cata- 

logue 5,932 stara of magnitndes 1-6 inclusive; and of 

these about 2,400 fall within the northern hemisphere. 

When we pass beyond the limits of visibility, and con- 

aider the numbers of the degunt Dg stars, we find our- 

selves perplexed by the contradictory accounts given 

N different astronomers. Strnve, from a careful study 

Str William Herschel's star-gauges, estimates the 
total number of stars within the range of Herschel's 
90-feet reflector at upwards of 20 millions, But Cha- 


yoruac estimates the stars of tbe first 13 magnitudes at. 
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77,000,000. Of stars not exceeding the 9th 1twlle, 
upwards of 300,000 have already been catal "i With 
regard to the distance of the S.,the only mode by which 
the interval which separates them from us can be 

culated is by ascertaining their parallax (a. v.), for which 
the best instruments and the most careful observationa 
are needed. 1t must be concluded that the S. are suns 
shining by their own light, for since they are destitute 
of measurable disca, the light they emit cannot be re- 
flected. Assuming the parallax of Sirius to have been 
correctly ascertained, it has been calculated that hia 
intrinsic splendor is more than 224 times that of our 
sun. It was long believed that the appearance of doublo 
S., and even of three or more, which seem to form sys- 
tems, was due to their being situated in the same line 
of view ; and in some instances, this may be the case. 
But it is now ascertained beyond a doubt that there 
exist sidereal systeme, composed of 2, 3, 4, and even 5 
S., revolving round each other, or round a common cen- 
tre. In addition to such motions it has been discovered 
that some S. have a proper motion, that is, they are 
carried bodily away from their places along unknown 
paths. This motion is small, bnt it has been distinctly 
made out. Thus 61 Cygni has moved 4 m. 23 s. during 
the last 50 years. See CONSTELLATION, GALAXY, NEBULA, 


Star, in Texas, a 8. co., b. on Mexico; area, 3,350 sq. m.; 
C. Rio Grande City. 

Star’-apple. (Bol.) See CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 

Starboard, (stdr'bürd.) (Naut.) See LARBOARD. 

Starch, (sahrch.) (From A. 8. stearc.] (Chem.) A sub- 
stance of constant occurrence in the vegetable kingdom. 
It is chemically one of the carbo-hydrates, or bodies 
containing carbon, and oxygen and hydrogen in the 
proportion to form water. It is a white glistening 
powder, which when pressed in the hand hasa peculiar 
grating feel. Under the microscope it is seen to possess 
organization, consisting of a nucleus surreunded by 
concentric envelopes. Examined with polarized light 
it shows a black cross, It is insoluble in cold water, 
but in hot water it disintegrates and forms a jelly. £ 
ie colored blne by iodine; under the influence of heat 
or dilute acids it is converted into dextrin and sugar. 
Form. Ci Hao 

Star’-chamber, (The.) (-chdm’biir.) (Fng. Hist.) A 
court of criminal jurisdiction formerly held at West- 
minster, and so named from its ceiling being decorated 
with gilt stars. This cowrt took upon itself to decide 
upon those cases of offence with regard to which the 
law was silent. admitting for law the proclamations of 
the king in council. This court became eventually an 
instrument so despotic and unconstitutional in its pro- 
ceedings, as to bring it into popular odium, and Charles 
I. was compelled to abolish it by special Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Star-coral. (Zovl.) See AsTREIDA. 

Star’-fish. (Zo».) See ASTERIOIDS. 

Stargard, (Nen,) (stahr’gahrd,) a manuf. town of 
Prussia, p. Pomerania, on the Ihna, 21 miles E.8.E. of 
Stettin. Pop, 13,245, 

Star’-grass. (Bot) See Hrpoxmaces, 

Stark, (stahrk,) in Ilinois a N.W. central co. ; area, 200 
square miles; Capital, i'oufon.—In Indiana, a N.W. 
co; area, 432 square miles; Capital, Knox.—In Okio, a 
N.E. co.; area, 570 square miles; Capital, Canton. 

Starling, (stdr'ling.) (Zovl.) The common name of 
nsessorial birds comprising the fam. Sturnide, They 

are natives of Europe, and much resemble the American 

Meadow Lark (for which see LARK). 

Stnrodub, (stahr'o-doob,) a town of Russia in Europe, 
p. Tchernigov, on the Babinza, 100 m. N.E. of the city 
of Tchernigov. Pop. 16,000. 

Star of Bethlehem., (Bot) See ORNITHROGALUM. 

Stnrost, (stahr'oost.) [From Pol. starosta.] In Poland, 
one who possesses a starosty, or castle and demesne 
granted during life by the crown. 

Starvation, (star-vd'shün,) or IxaANITION. [A. 8. 
steorfan.] The name applied to the phenomena result- 
ing from an entire deficiency, or an insufficient supply 
of food. The following are the most striking sym 
toms: In the first place, pain is felt in the stomach, 
which is relieved on pressure. The countenance be- 
comes pale and cadaverous; the eyes are wild and 
glistening; the breath hot, the mouth parched, and the 
saliva thick and scanty. An intolerable thirst super- 
venes, which, if there be no access to water, becomes 
the most distreasing symptom. The body becomes 
gradually emaciated, and begins to exhale a peculiar 
feetor, while the skin becomes covered with a brownish 
dirty-looking and offensive secretion almost as indelible 
as varnish. The bodily strength rapidly declines; the 
enfferer tottera in walking, like a drunken man; hig 


| _Yoice becomes weak 9" whining, and be is »eedy te 
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burst into tears on the slightest occasion. In the cases 
recorded by Donovan, during the Irish famine in 1847, 
imbecility, and sometimes almost complete idiocy, en- 
sued, but in no instance was there delirium or mania, 
which bas been described as a symptom of starvation 
in cases of shipwreck. On examination after death, the 
body exhibits extreme general emaciation ; loss of size 
and weight of the principal viscera; almost complete 
bloodlessness, except in the brain ; and the gall-bladder 
distended with bile, which tinges the neighboring parts. 
Moreover, decomposition rapidly ensues. — It is im possi- 
ble to fix the exact time during which life can be sup- 
ported under entire abstinence from food or drink. 

State, (sà..) (Pol) The community at large which 
forms a nation united uuder one govt.— In the U. 
States, a political division of the Republic, ranking 
above a Territory, and possessing its own representa- 
tive legislature and system of self-government. — States- 
General. (Hist.) The title given to the legislative as- 
sembly of the kingdom of the Netherlands. In France 
also, prior to the Revolution of 1789, it signified the par- 
liament, or assembly of the three estates of the realm — 
the clergy, nobility, and commonalty. 

Staten Island lies in New York Bay, with the Nar- 
rows bet. it and Long Island, while Staten Island Sound 
divides it from New Jersey. It is situate 6 m. 8.W. of 
the city of New York. and has a length of 14 m., by 
a width of 8, forming Richmond co. 

Staten Island, (s(án i'lànd,) off the S.E. coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, 8. America, and is divided by Le 
Maire Strait from King Charles’ Land; 8. Lat. 54? 52’ 
8”, W.-Lon. 63? 43’ 5", 

States of the Church, (The,) or PowrIFICAL 
STATES, a cluster of petty states in Central Italy, for- 
merly grouped together to form a sovereignty under 
the rule of the Pope, and constituting his power as à 
temporal prince. During the early ages, the Roman 
and other urban peoples of Italy,as a kind of safeguard 
against the irruptions and excesses of the Northern 
barbárians, placed themselves under the protectorate 
of the Pontiffs, who at that period vigorously upheld 
the rights of the Church against all outside enemies. 
In 720 a. D., Rome became independent of the Eastern 
Empire, and, six years later, Pope Gregory III. re- 
ceived by cession of the king of the Lombards, the 
cities of Fano, Rimini, Pesaro, Forli, Ravenna, Urbino, 
Cesena, Comacchio, besides 16 other towns. Thus was 
created the nucleus of a territorial power, which, in 
course of time, gained large accessions. In 1278 the 
Papal States comprised, with the above, the duchy of 
Spoleto, the March of Ancona, the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and the cities of Perugia, Bologna, and Berti- 
noro. Later'were added to these, Parma, Placentia, 
Reggio, Faenza, and the Romagna. In 1830 the people 
of the northern legations rose in revolt, and were there- 
upon occupied by Austrian troops, while the French at 
tlie same time occupied Ancona. From 1848 till 1859, 
the legations remained under papal authority upheld 
by Austrian bayonets, even as the city of Rome itself 
was preserved to the Pope by a French garrison. In 
July of that year, however, the Romagna threw off the 
yoke and placed itself under Sardinian rule; a course 
of procedure followed in a few months afterward, by 
the Marches, Pesaro, Urbino, Ancona, &c.; and, in June, 
1870, the littie strip of territory which remained to the 
Pope became definitively annexed to the new Italian 
kingdom. 

Statice, (sta’tis.) ( Bot.) A gen. of herbaceous or shrub- 
by plants, O. Plantaginacee, characterized by their 
flowers being spiked or panicled ; and the calyx funnel- 
shaped, of one piece, plaited or somewhat scarious, 
They are among the most interesting ornaments of our 
greenhouses and flower-gardens. 

Statics, (stdt'iks,) (From Gr. statikos, causing to stand. ] 
That branch of mechanics which considers the relations 
of forces which act upon bodies at rest. 

Station, (sta’shiin.) [From L. statio, a standing.) 
(Surv.) The spot on which an instrument is placed in 

ition for the mensuration of angles. A Eel) In the 

man Catholic Church, one of a class of episodes in 
the journey of Christ from the judgment-seat to the 
cross, selected as a subject for pious meditation, and 
pictorial illustration in the churches. 

Stationary, (sa'shün-a-re) [From Lat. stationarius, 
pertaining to a fixed station.) (Astr.) An epithet ap- 
plied to the appearance of a planet, when it seems to 
remain on the same point of the zodiac for several days. 
As the earth, from whence we behold the motions ef the 
planets, is out of the centres of their orbits, the planets 
appear to procssd irregularly ; being sometimes seen to 
pbr , that is, from west to east; and sometimes 

kwards, or from east to west, which is called their 
Ee;rograde motion. Now between these two states there 
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must be an intermediate one, in which the planet 
neither appears to go backwards nor forwards, but to 
stand still. 

Statistics, (statis'liks.) [From Lat. status, coudition.] 
A science which exhibits the conditions of a country, 
with regard to its extent, population, industry, wealth, 
and power. It includes the natural and acquired capa- 
bilities of productions; the quantity and value of the 
various articles of utility and convenience which it pos- 
seases, and annually produces; the number and classes 
of its inhabitants, with their respective incomes; with 
the institutions for the government, improvement, de- 
fence, and maintenance of the population. It hasmuch 
in common with geography and politics, and includes 
what is termed political arithmetic. 

Statius, Pustivs, PAPINIUS, (sta’shiis,) a Roman poet, 
who flourished in tlie 18t century A. D. 

Stator, (sta'tór.) (Myth.) A name of JUPITER, q. v. 

Statuary, (sitü-a-re.) [From L. statuaries ( Fine 
Arts.) The art of carving or chiselling statues, images, 
or busts, 60 as to form vivid representations of animated 
persons or things; — hence, by an extension of appli- 
cation, one who professes such art. Also, a generic term 
for statues and carved figures viewed collectively. 

Statue, (situ. [From L. statuo, to place.) (Fine 
Arts.) A work in plastic or sculptural art, in marble, 
brouze, clay, plaster, &c., fashioned into the form nud 
semblance of a living being or other object. A stuluetle 
is a similar work executed on a minor or reduced scale. 

Status quo. or STAT'U-QUO, (statis kwo.) [Lat., the 
state in which.] That condition between two or more 
belligerents, who have entered into a treaty by which 
they are restored to the same stat as before the war, 
with regard to their territories, fortresses, &c. 

Statute, (sait). [From L. statuo, I decide.) (Law.) 
An act specially established by the supreme legislative 
power of a nation or state, commanding or prohibiting 
the deing of something. They are either public or pri- 
vate; and are distinguished from acts of common law, in 
that the latter owe their binding obligation to the prin- 
ciples of justice, to immemorial custom, and to the 
popular consent. S. on the contrary, owe their obliga- 
tory force to a positive command or declaration of the 
ruling power.— S. of limitations, a statute ordaining 
that, after a specified time, certain rights or claims are 
not recoverable by legal measures. 3 

Staunton, (stdn'lin,) in Virgmia, a river having its 
rise in Montgomery co., and forming, with the Dan, the 
Roanoke River, at Clarksville, after an E.8.E. flow of 
200 miles, — A town, C. of Augusta co., incorporated in 
1749, and 120 m. W.N.W. of Richmond. 

Stavanger, (stu/-vdng’gr,) a seaport of Norway, on 
the Bukke Fiord, 100 m. S. of Bergen. Pop. 18,205, 

Stave, (stàr.) |From stuff.) (Mus.) Same as Starr, q. v. 
— Among coopers, a thin, narrow, somewhat curved 
piece of timber, of which casks are made. 

Stay, (sla.) (Naut) In the rigging of a ship, a large 
strong rope employed to prevent the mast from falling 
aft. It reaches from the mast-head forward towards 
the bow; and takes its name from that of the mast, as 
the fore-say, maintopmast-say, &c. — To S means to 
tack ; to be in S. is to be in the act of tacking ; to miss S. 
is to fail in tacking. 

Steak, (stàk.) |From A. S. stycce.] (Cookery.) A thick. 
ish slice or collop of beef or pork, cut for broiling or 
for pies ; as, rump-sleak, 

Steam, (sleem.) [From A. 8. stem.] The elastic fluid 
into which water is converted by heat. In order to ex- 
plain the nature of the force arising from steam, let us 
suppose a cylinder, containing a small quantity of 
water, to be placed over a heating apparatus; let the 
cylinder be fitted by a piston, and let the pist@n bo 
balanced by a weight attached to a cord which passes 
over a pulley; also leta thermometer be inserted in the 
water below the piston to measure its temperature. 
Suppose the temperature to be at first 0° Centigr., or 
32? Fahr., and no air to be between the piston and the 
wnter. To make the piston rise, it will be necessary to 
overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, which will be 
abont 15 Ibs. on the square inch. When beat is applied 
at the bottom of the piston, the water in the cylinder 
rises in temperature until the thermometer reaches 100° 
Centigr., or 2129 Fahr. After this the water will re- 
main at the same temperature, but its volnme will di- 
minish, and at the same time the piston will be grad- 
ually lifted away from the water. A certain qnantity 
of water will have become steam. When the volume 
of water has been diminished by 1 cubic inch, 1,700 
cubic inches of steam will have been produced. If heat 
be communicated for a sufficiently long time, the whole 
of the water will become steam ; and if the cylinder be 
large enough to contain it, will occupy 1,700 times the 
space occupied wheu iu the coudition of water If the 
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lamp or source of heat be removed, the piston will begin 
immediately to descend, drops of water will be formed 
on the sides of the cylinder, and will vun to tlie bottom 
until all the steam has returned to the form of water. 
By comparing the time tuken by the water to rise from 
09 to 1009 Centigr., with the time which elapses from 
the commencement of the formation of steam to the 
instant at which the whole of the water has been trans- 
formed, it is found that 5!4 times as much heat was re- 
qnired to evaporate the whole as was used in raising 
the temperature from 0? Centigr. to 100° Centigr. If 
the area of the cylinder be 1 sq. inch, and a cubic inch 
of water be turned into steam, the piston will be raised 
1,700 ins, The pressure of the air on the piston will be 
15 Ibs. Consequently. in the conversion of 1 cubic inch 
of water into steam, work will be done equivalent to the 
raising of 15 lbs, through a distance of 1,700 ins., t. €., to 
2,125 foot-pounds. Experiments to ascertain the relation 
between the temperature and pressure of steam were 
made by Watt, and an elaborate empirical formula 
_was constructed by Sonthern from the results of his 
experiments to determine the pressure of steam of any 
given temperature. The subject was further investi- 
gated by Arago and Dulong; but the latest experiments 
in the matter are those of Regnault, who has shown 
that the total amount of heat in a given weight of 
steam increases with the pressure. 

Stenm'-boat, (-!dt,) (also written Steamer, STEAM- 
SHIP, and SrkAM-VrSSEL) (Nuut.) A boat, ship, or 
vessel of whatsoever tonnage and horse-power, worked 
through the water by means of steam machinery. The 
first success in moving boats by steam power was 
attained by John Fitch, on the Delaware River, 
iu 1786 and later. But Robert Fulton's boat, tried 
on the Hudson in 1807, was the firet to attract pub- 
lie attention, From that time forward the tad 
ment of the steamboat proceeded rapidly, and in 1819 
a steamship, the ^ñarannah, crossed the Atlantic. A 
regular line of Atlantic steamers was established in 
1810. Since that date the moving of vessels ly steam 
has immensely developed, and the sai; has largely 
ceased to be used execpt for coast traffic. By the aid 
of steam power the Atlantie can be crossed in less than 
G days. lu consequence, ocean travel und traffic have 
enormously increased. 

` Steam’-chamber (-chim'bür)or «room. — (Mach.) 
That compartment in a boiler whicli serves as the re- 
eviver of the whole body of steam generated. 

Steam’-chest, (-chst.) ( Mach.) In locomotive- 
eugines, a box connected with the cylinders, into 
which the steam is permitted ingress from the 
steam-ports by means of the regulator. 

Sienm'-engine. A machine for converting heat 
into work by means of the elastic force produced 
when water is changed into steam. The first steam- 
engine on record is the /Eolipile (Gr. Æolus, the 
God ofthe Winds, and pila, a ball), of Hero of Alex- 
andria, who lived about 120r ©. This machine con- 
sisted of a hollow globe containing water capable 
of turning about an horizontal axis, and having 
two bent tubes with small apertures inserted in a 
jane perpendicular to the axis at its centre. 

hen the globe was heated the steam escaped 
from the tubes, and by its reaction caused the 
globe to revolve, Porta (1580), De Caus (1615), and 
the Marquis of Worcester (1063), conceived inde- 
pendently the idea of employing the pressure of 
stenm to raise water. Subsequently (1098), Captain 
Savery took out a patent for a machine on the 
same principle for raising water from a mine. In 
1690 Papin thought of using steam to raise a piston, 
and in 1705 Newcomen constructed an engine 
worked by a piston moving in a cylinder. The 
steam from the boiler passed to the lower part of 
the cylinder and raised the piston. The steam was then 
cut off, and a jet of cold water sent into the cylinder so as 
to condense the steam contained in it. The upper part 
of the cylinder communicated with the air; conse- 
quently, after the condensation of the steam, the at- 
mospheric pressure and its own weight bronght down 
the piston. The communication with the boiler was 
then renewed, and the whole action repeated. In 1763 
James Watt, while repairing a Newcomen engine, con- 
ceived, and by laborious study realized, improvements 
which constitute the chief features of the modern steam- 
engine. The improvements which have immortalized 
the name of Watt are the following :—1. In order to 
avoid the waste of heat consequent on the alternate 
heating and cooling of the cylinder, Watt introduced a 
condenser apart from the cylinder. When the piston 
reached its highest paint, therefore, he opened n com- 
munication between the lower part of the cylinderand 
a separate chamber into which a jet of cold water was 
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made to play. 2. Watt also introduced an air-pump into 
the condensing-chamber to remove the heated water 
und air, 3. Another improvement was the double action 
on the piston. The steam was introduced above and cut 
off from below when the piston was required to descend, 
and the communication above was closed and that 
below opened when the piston had to ascend. 4. 
Watt also introduced the plan of cutting off the steam 
before the piston reached its limiting position, so that 
its momentum should be destroyed gradually, and not 
by a sudden percussion at the end of the stroke. Steam- 
engines may be divided into classes, according to sev- 
eral principles ; for example, engines may have cylin- 
ders fixed or oscillating, vertical or horizontal. They 
may have a condensing apparatus, or no condensing ap- 
paratus. We need only consider the third distinction, 
and divide engines into two classes — those in which 
the steam is condensed after leaving the cyliuder, com- 
monly called low-pressure, and those in which the steam, 
after working the piston, passes to the atmosphere, 
called high-pressure. The exigencies of modern prac- 
tice have tended to alter this distinction of low-pressure 
and high-pressure engines very materially. In former 
times condensing engines al ways worked with low-pres- 
sure steam ; now, they frequently work with steam of 
high-pressure. Hence the terms condensing aud non- 
condensing more accurately define the two classes. It 
is now usual to employ steam of a higher pressure than 
formerly, even with condensing engines. The force of 
the steam from the moment the steam-valve is closed 
is continually diminishing to the end of the stroke, 
and if i¢ were cut off at a small fraction of the stroke, 
it might become so attenuated as not to drive up the 
piston. On this account, when the expansive system 
is used, steam of higher pressure is employed. The 
term igh-preasure, however, has been generally applied 
to engines in which exhausted steam is driven into 
the air, Such steam must evidently always exceed the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Fig. 611 is a section of a 
condensing-engine with a beam, bb, and a condenser, jj 
This is a vessel exhausted of air, and surronnded by cold 
water, 80 that when the steam rushoa in, it is deprived 
of its latent heat, and turned to water. To make the 
process more rapid, a jet of cold water, which can be 
regulated by n handle, is injected in a shower through 
the vessel. This injected water and that of the con- 
densed steam, together with any nir that may erter 
with the water and steam, are pumped out by tho air 
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Fig. 011.— SECTION OF A CONDENSING-ENGINE, 


pump g; the water is delivered, still hot, into the cis- 
tern h, from which it is sent to feed the boiler by tho 
hot-water pump jpp; k is a cold-water pump for snp- 
plying the cistern surrounding the condenser. The 
non-condensing engine is more simple, and consista of 
fewer parts than that which has been described. It ia 
generally used for locomotive-engines, steam-carriages, 
and steam-vessels required to possess lightness and ra- 
pidity. Although it is more elementary and simple than 
the other, it was not invented until many yeareufter the 
condensing-engine had been brought nearly to perfec- 
tion. In condensing-engines, the pressure of the steam 
in the boiler very frequently does not exceed from 4 
to 6 lbs. on the square inch; but iu the present species, 
where there is no condenser, and the steam is allowed 
to pass into the open air, its pressure is seldom less 
than 20 Ibs. on the square inch. In locomotive-engines 
the pressure is usually from 50 to 60 Ibs, per sq. inch. 
The locomotive-engine differs from the stationary 
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engine in several important features, Such engines re- 
a to be smaller and lighter than others ; hence the 
apparatus for condensation is rejected, and high-pres- 
sure is used. The boiler isan oblong cylinder, through 
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| ala magnesia, or French chalk. Form. HO.C« 

36" a 

Stearns, (stàrnz,) in Minnesota, a central co.; area, 
1,380 sq. Tn; C. 8t. Cloud. : 
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which a number of tubes are arranged horizontally, in | Steatite, (sfe’a-tit.) (From Gr. stear, tallow.] Soap- 


communication with the furnace and chimney. By this 
means a very large surface is heated in contact with 
the water. After moving the pistons, the steam escapes 
from the cylinders by two pipes meeting in a common 
tube or blast-pipe, which passes into the chimney. 
When the expedient of turning the exhausted steam 
into the chimney was first adopted by George Stephen- 
son, it was found that the speed of the locomotive on 
which the experiment was tried had been doubled. The 
working-power of a steam-engine is estimated in horse- 
power, one horse-power, as applied by engineers to the 
steam-engine, being 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. In 
order to calculate the effective power, we require to 
know (1) the space through which the piston is moved 
per minuto, (2) the size of the piston, (3) the mean ef- 
fective pressure in the cylinder. The pressure in the 
cylinder is found by an instrument devised by Watt, 
termed an indicator. It consists of a small cylinder 8 
in. long and about 2 in. in diameter, communicating 
directly with the cylinder, and supplied with a piston. 
When the presaure in the cylinder varies, the piston 
of the indicator rises or falls. A pencil attached to 
the indicator traces a curve on paper as the piston 
moves, from which the mean pressure of the steam can 
be calculated. 

Steamer, (s(iém'ür.) (Nau.) See STEAMBOAT. 

Stenm-gnuge. (Mach. A contrivance to show the 
exact amount of pressure of steam; it consists of a 
siphon-tube with equal legs, half filled with mercury; 
one end is cemented into a pipe, which enters that part 
of the boiler which contains the steam; the other end 
js open to the atmosphere. A stop-cock is usually pro- 
vided between this gauge and the boiler, so that it may 
be put in communication with the boiler at pleasure. 
When the stop-cock is open, the steam acting on the 
mercury in one leg of the gauge presses it down, and 
the mercury in the other leg rises. The difference be- 
tween the two columns is the height of mercury, which 
corresponds to the excess of the pressure of the steam 
in the boiler above the pressure of the atmosphere; or, 
in other words, to the effective pressure on the safety- 
valve. If half a pound per inch be allowed for the 
length of this column, the effective pressure of the 
steam, in pounds per square inch, is obtained. 

Stenm'-hammer, (-hdm'mür.) (Moik) A hammer 
of great size and weight, originally invonted by Mr. 
Nasmyth of Patricroft, Eng., in 1842. They have since 
undergone numerous improvements and modifications ; 
are worked by steam-power, and are chiefly used in iron- 
forging. 

Steam-navigation, (ndv-e-ga'shun.) The applica- 
tion of steam-power to the propulsion of vessels through 
the water. 

Steam’-packet, (-pdk'ét.) (Naut.) A packet-boat 
worked by steam-power, and plying with regularity 
between two or more ports or places. 

Steam’-power, (-pow'ür.) (Phys.) The motive force 
of steam used with piures application to the pur- 
poses of mechanism, locomotion, &c. 

Stenm'ship. (aut) See STEAMBOAT. 

Steam’-tug, (-ug.) (Nau.) A steam-boat construct- 
ed for the service of towing ships from one place to 
another, in ports, harbors, &c. 

Steam-vessel. (Naut.) See STEAMBOAT. 

Stearic Acid, (ste-dr'tk.) [From Gr. stear, fat.] 
(Chem.) A solid substance with acid p rties, ob- 
tained by the saponification of stearine (Oy4H 110039), 
one of the proximate principles of fats. ine may 
be obtained from mutton fat by melting it and mixing 
it with ether. When the whole has cooled, stearine 
crystallizes out. If the stearine be boiled with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, a soap is fotmed,and when 
this is decomposed by an acid, S. A. and glycerine are 
obtained. For commercial purposes, S. A. is obtained 
by a different process, which need not here be detailed. 
S. A. is insipid and inodorous; after having been melt- 
ed by heat, it solidifies, at 158° Fahr., into white, bril- 
liant needles, grouped together. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in all proportions in boiling anhy- 
drous alcohol; kindled in the open air, it burns like 
wax. In the manufacture of candles, it is melted in a 
silver pan, because other metals would color it; when 
at © proper temperature it is poured into the monlds, 
and forms a candle closely resembling one made with 
wax. If the temperature during fusion is raised too 
high, the acid crystallizes, and becomes brittle; two 

ualities by which it is rendered, nearly unsalable, 
bat which may be prevented by the addition of a 





STONE, g.v.—It is used in the manufacture of porco- 
lain ; also for taking greasy spots out of silk und wool- 
len stuffs; and it is employed in polishing gypsum, 
serpentine, and marble. 

Steel, (sté/.) [From A. B. style.] ( Metall.) Steel is inter- 
mediate between malleable iron and cast-iron, and its 
peculiar properties are supposed to depend upon the 
amount of carbon combined with it. The best steel 
contains about 1'5 per cent., and when the carbon gets 
below this it becomes *mild steel," and approaches 
wrought iron in its properties, while when the carbon 
increases beyond this amount it assumes the properties 
of cast-iron. The distinguishing property of steel ig 
that of becoming very hard and brittle when it is heated 
and then plunged into water, and of becoming soft again 
when heated and cooled slowly. When hardened steel 
is gradually raised in temperature and a bright surface 
is watched, it will be scen to pass through different 
shades of colors which are due to different thicknesses 
of oxide. These colors have been found to correspond to 
definite temperatures, and if the steel is plunged into 
water at any particular color it will be found to possess 
a definite amount of temper, as it is called, dependent 
upon the temperature which it had attained. Good 
steel is white in color and takes a very high polish. 
Its fracture should be close and granular, with no ap- 
pearance of fibre. Its tenacity exceeds that of any other 
metal or alloy. Its specific gravity varies between 
1:6224 and 7:8131. It melts at a lower temperature than 
mallenble iron, being more fusible in proportion to the 
carbon it contains. When near the melting-point it is 
capable of being welded and wrought. When dissolved 
in acids it leaves a black carbonaceous residue. One pro- 
cess for making steel is that termed Cementation, which 
consists in filling a suitable furnace with boxes con- 
taining alternate strata of malleable iron bars, and pow- 
dered charcoal, and keeping the whole for several days 
at a red heat, the atmospheric air being excluded. Dur- 
ing this process the texture of the iron, which was 
fibrous, becomes granular, and its surface assumes a 
blistered appearance; the product being hence termed 
blistered S. Several bars of the latter being welded to- 
gether, and the process being repeated, shear S. is the 
result; this being broken in pieces, and melted in a 
crucible, forms cast- S, which possesses equality of tex- 
ture and a eapability of being rendered extremely hard, 
as well ns of takinga fine polish. The Bessemer process 
consists in blowing atmospheric air into the melted 
pig iron in the converting vessel, and this operation is 
continued until the oxygen has effected a combination 
with all the carbon, except the quantity required to 
form S. It has also been manufactured fs such a way 
that the bars contain cores of iron; this gives all the 
hardness of S, and the tenacity of iron; and prevents 
articles made of it from breuking off short, as they fre- 
quently do, when formed only of hardened S. The 
property on account of which 8. is so valuable consists 
in its being rendered extremely hard by being heated 
to redness and quenched in water; and in this hardness 
being capable of modifications by tempering, so as to be 
accompanied, when necessary, with great tenacity and 
elasticity. 

Steele, Sig RICHARD, (stël,) an eminent British essayist 
and dramatist, n. in Dublin, 1671. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he became the friend and associate of 
Joseph Addison (q. v.) After serving in the army, S. 
entered npon n literary life in 1701, by the publication 
of The Christian Hero. In 1709 he commenced the 
famous essays, which under the title of The Tatler 
formed an epoch in Hnglish literature. These were 
followed by The Spectator and The Guardian — both 
works edited by S. in conjunction with Addison. His 
best comedy is that of The Conscious Lovers. D. 1729. 

Steele, in Minnesota, a S.E. co.; area, 432 sq. m.; C. 
Owatonna. 

Steelyard, or Roman Balance, (stél/yahrd.) 
(Mech) A balance by which the gravities of different 
bodies are found, with the assistance of a single weight. 
It consists of a rod or bar marked with notches desig- 
nating the number of pounds and ounces, and a weight 
which is movable along this bar, and is made to balance 
the body to be weighed by removal to a proper dis- 
janoa from the fulcrum. This forms a lever of the first 
order. 

Steeple, (sté’pl.) [From A. S. stypel.] (Arch.) The 
tower of a church, &c., surmounted by a spire or lan- 


tern. 
Stee'ple-chase, (-chás.) (Sports.) In Great Britain, 
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a horse-race in which the competitors perform at full | 


speed a given course across a line or circuit of country, 
leaping every obstacle, such asa fence, ditcb, brook, &c., 
in their path, until they arrive at a specified goal called 
the winning-post. This sport has of late been intro- 
duced into France and Germany. 

Steer, (stér.) [From A.8. steor.] A young ox ranging 
from two to four years old. 

Steerage, (stzr/5.) [From steer.] (Naw.) That fore 
part of a passengor-ship, between decks, which is re- 
served for the accommodation of an inferior class of pas- 
sengers, taken at a low rate of fare.—In ships of war, 
a kind of room constructed for the use of the steers- 
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abdicated in favor of Bela. — S. ITI, son of the preced- 
ing, crowned king in 1161, resigned the throne in favor 
of his uncle Ladislaus. — S. IV. s. Ladislaus in 1161, 
and was forced to resign the crown to S. IIT., who was 
restored. D. 1173. — S. V.. 8. his father Bela in 1270, and 
D. in 1272. — Popes. S. I. (Sr. &rEPHEN) s. Lucius, 253; 
suffered martyrdom, 257. — S. II., elected 752; crowne 

Pepin, king of the Franks; D. 757. — S. III., s. Paul I. 
768; p. 772. — S. IV., s. Leo III., 816; n. 817.— S. V., s. 
Adrian IIL. 885; p. 891. — S. VI., s. Benedict VI.. 896; 
p.807.— X VIL, s. Leo VL, 928; n. 930, — S. VIIL, R 
les VIII., 920; p. 912. — S. IX., s. Victor IT., 1057; n. 


man, in front of the bulkhead of the main cabin.— | Stephens, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, (sle'v'nz)) an Ameri- 


Steerage-way. (Navig.) That degree of a shíp's pro- 

ressive movement which brings it under control of the 
Eaim Steersman, or helmsman. (Nuut) On shipboard, 
the man who is appointed to tako charge of the helm 
so as to regulate the vessel's course. 

Stellaria, (stél-la’re-ah.) (Bot) A gon. of herbaceous 
plants, O. Caryophyllacem. S. media is the common 
Chickweed. S. Holostea is the Greater Stitchwort, 
called also Satin-flower and Adder's meat, an early 
hedge-flower, with long straggling quadrangnlar stems, 
narrow glass-like leaves, and large panicled lustrous 
white flowers with deeply-colored petals, 

Stellate, (stél’ldt.) (From L. stellatus, star-like.) (Nat. 
Hist.) A term describing that which presents parts in 
the form of radii, like those emanating from a star. 

Stem, (siém.) [From A. S. stemn,] (Bof.) That part of 
a plant which rs or has borne lcaves or their rudi- 
ments; the ascending axis of growth. It may becither 
subterranean, or exposed to the air and light. —(S^híip- 
building.) The fore part of a ship's frame; or that cir- 
cular piece of timber into which the side-planks of the 
ship are scarfed to the keel (from which it rises per- 
pendicnlarly), and which unite at the bows, where the 
S. is backed by the «emson and apron: — correlative to 
stern, us in the phrase from sten to stern, that is, from 
the forward end of the ship to the other. 

Stemson, (sZm'sn.) (Shipbuilding.) A piece of tim- 
ber worked into the back of the apron of a ship's frame, 
with its lower end scarfed into the keelson. 

Stendal, (san'laAl,) a manuf. town of Prussian Sax- 
ony, on the Uchte, 40 m. N.N.E. of Magdeburg. Pop. 
10,000. 

Stenography., (s'e-nóg'ra-fe.) [From Gr. stenos, lim- 
ited, and graphein, to write.) The art of writing in 
short-hand, by using abbreviations or characters in- 
stead of entire words : — also kuown as tachygraphy. 

Stentorian, (sn-o're-in.) [From Stentor, a herald 
mentioned in Homer, whose voice was as loud as those 
of 50 men.] Capable of uttering a very loud sound; as, 
stentorian lungs. 

Stephen, (se’v’n,) [Fr. ErizNNE,] the name borne by 
the following 
sovereigns and 
pontif, who 
make a figure 
in European 
history: ENG- 
LAND. S.,king of 
England, was a 
son of Stephen, 
Count of Blois, 
p. in France, 
1105. At the 
death of Henry 
I. in 1135, S., as 
grandson of 
William the 
Conqueror, be- 
came a com- 
petitor for the 
throne, in oppo- 
sition to Hen- 
ry’s daughter 
and heiress Ma- 
tilda, After a 
civil war occa- 
sioned by the; 
pretensiona of 
the rival claim- 
ants, à compro- 
mise was en- 
tered into by 
which & was allowed to retain the crown during life, 
and to be s. by Henry, son of Matilda, afterward Henry 
1]. D.1184.—Heneany. X I.. (or St. STEPHEN,) son 
of a Magyar chief, was p. at Gran in 979, and becoming 
a Christian, married n sister of the Emperor Otho 1T., 
and was crowned first king of Hungary in 1000. D. 1035, 
—& II. son of Koloman, reigned 1114-1131, when he 


Fig. 612. 
STEPHEN AND A LADY OF HIS COURT. 
(Copied from a MS. in the Cotton Library.) 





can statesman, n. in Georgia, 1812. Sent to Con sb 

the Whig party in 1843, he retained his seat In that 
body till 1859, during which period he supported the 
annexation of Texas, promoted the passage of the Kan- 
sas nnd Nebraska Act of 1854, and joined the Demo- 
cratic party in upholding the measures of Pres. Bn- 
chanan. In 1860, he opposed the secession of his State, 
but in the following year gave in his adhesion to Bec 
tional views, and was elected Vice-President of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy. After the collapse of the 
latter, Mr. S. suffered a brief imprisonment in Fort 
Warren, and in 1865, after being reélected senator to 
Congress, was not allowed to take his seat. In 1869, he 
published A History of the War of Secession, and in 1870 
A Constitutional View of the War between the States. 3 

Stephenson, GEORGE, (sfe'v'n-siim,) un eminent Eng- 
lish engineer, n. in co. Northumberland, 1781, rose from 
an humble origin to high honor and fortune. In 1814, 
he invented tho first locomotive steam-engine, and in 
1822 constructed the first railroad opened in England. 
He was afterwards chief engineer of many of the first 
lines of railway in the kingdom. D. 1848. — His son, 
BonrRT, B. in 1803, after completing bis education at 
Edinburgh, became associated with his father in en- - 
gineering and railroad works, and achieved the highest 
repntation of any Englishman of his time as a mechani- 
cal constructor and civil engineer. Among the tri- 

roe ram of his skill may be mentioned the Sigh level 

bridgo over the Tyne at Newcastle, the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge over the Menai Straits, the viaduct over the 
Tweed at Berwick, the Victoria tubular bridge over the 
8t. Lawrence at Montreal, &c. D. 1859. 

Ste'phenson, in Minois, a N.N.W. co., b. on Wiscon- 
sin: area, 550 sq. m.; C. Freeport. 

Steppes, (s^pz.) |Russ. stej.] (Phys. Geog.) A name 
given to those level and treeless wastes of vast extent 
which are found from the banks of the Dnieper over 
the whole surface of the Russian empire as far as the 
E. confines of Siberia. They are usually sandy and 
narren but in somo parts present limited oases of ver- 

ure, 

Stereuliace:ze, (-kv-le-a'’se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, 
all. Malvales, consisting of tropical &. African or Aus- 
tralian herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate, entire, 
lobed or digitatcly compound leaves, furnished with 
stipules; and axillary or rarely terminal flowers, often 
large and handsome. 

Stereochrome, (s'r'c-o-krüm.) [From Gr. stereos, 
solid; chroma, pigment.) A process of painting on 
walls, using water-glass as a means of fixing the colors 
in the plaster. "This process has several advantages 
over fresco, since damp and atmospheric influences do 
not injure pictures in S, while the painting admits of 
being retouched, and joinings may be dispensed with. 

Stercography, (aitr-e-dg'ra.fe} (Gr. stereos, and 

hé, writing.] (Geom.) The art or practice of de- 
fineating the figures of solid bodies upon a plane sur- 


face. 

Stereometry, resect [Gr. stereos, and me- 
tron, measure.| (Geom.) That branch of the science 
which treats of the art of measuring solids and deter- 
mining the contents of solid bodies, 

Stereoscope, (scr'e-ós-kóp.) [From Gr. stereos, solid, 
and skopeo, I examine.) No picture can give an exact 
representation of a solid; for the eyes to a certain cx- 
tent look round the solid body, each of them seeing 
more of one side than the other; and the two pictures 
in the eyes not being absolntely the same. This may 
be easily proved, by placing a small cylinder of any 
kind on a table, and marking by dots, &c., the width of 
the part seen by each eye when the other is closed, the 
head beiog kept in the same position. The S. has been 
invented to meet this peculiarity of vision. The most 
common form of instrument consists of a small box, in 
the back of which is placed an oblong slide, contain- 
ing two photographic pictures of the same object 
taken in two slightly different itions of the camera 
obscura. (See PrioToGRAPRY ) ese pictures ore both 
seen at once, each by the eye which correspondf ts 4» 
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by means of two amall tubes, containing lenses adjusted 
to the circumstances of and the distance between the 
eyes of the observer. The result is that the eyes com- 
bine the two pictures, and the object appears to stand 
eut in relief, in other words, to possess solidity; they 
are viewed by transmitted light if they are transpar- 
ent, and by reflected light if opaque. See PsEUDo- 
SCOPE. 

Stereotype, (ster'e-o-tip.) [From Gr. stereos, solid, and 
typos,a copy.] An entire solid plate or piece of type, 
cast by moulding in plaster, papier-maché, or clay, a 
page composed of movable types. Stereotyping was in- 
vented by the French printers MM. Didot towards the 
close of the 18th cent. The advantage of stereotyping 
a book consists in being able, at a trifling expense, to 
print copies as they are required by the public. If this 
plan be not adopted, either a large number of copies 
must be printed at first, and these may not be called 
for, and the pages of the book must be retained in type, 
or all the expense of setting up the type, correcting the 

ress, &c., must be again incurred whenever the num- 
r originally printed has been sold, S are easily 
ne and impressions are taken from them with great 
ty. S. 4 
Sterhydraulie Apparatus, (sir-i-drawlik. 
From Gr. stereos, ros, Water, and aule, a pipe. 
Mech.) A contrivance newly invented in France, the 
object of which is to preduce a powerful hydrostatic 
ressure by introducing, into the cylinder of an hy- 
ulic press already filled with liquid, not an additional 
amount of liquid by successive impulses, as is the case 
in the common hydraulic press, but a solid substance, 
by a steady, uninterrupted movement. 

Sterlet, (stür/l4t.) (Zodl.) See SrURIONIDA. 

Sterling, (stür'ling.) [From Easterling, the name for- 
merly given to a class of German merchants who set- 
tled in England, and who paid for their merchandise 
in coin of the best mintage and purity of quality.) 
(Com.) A term applied to English current coin or 
money of account; as, a pound sterling. 

Sterling, (stūr'līng,) in Illinois, a town of Whitesides 
co., 110 m. W. of Chicago. 

Stern, (stirn.) [From A. 8. styrne.] (Naut.) The aft 
p of a ship or boat: — correlative to stem. 

Sternberg, (sairn'bérg,) a manuf. town of Austria, in 
Moravia, 10 m. N.N.E. of Olmütz. Pop. 11,616. 

Sterne, Laurence, (stürn,) a celebrated English hu- 
morist, was B. in 1713, in Dublin. After completing his 
education at Cambridge, he took holy orders, ent be- 
came a prebendary in the diocese of York. In 1759 he 
brought out The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
a work full of wit and humor, which attained an im- 
mense and enduring success. This was followed in 
1768, after a tour through France and Italy, by The Sen- 
timental Journey, which added to the popularity of its 
predecessor. D. in London, 176$, leaving behind him a 
reputation for poignant wit and original humor that 
has enshrined his name among English classics. 

Sternum, (stür'"nüm.) (Anat) The os pectoris, or 
breast-bone, a bone which composes the fore-part of the 
breast, and into which the ribs are fitted. 1t forms the 
front of the human chest from the neck to the stomach. 
The S. is wanting in fishes, amphibians, and ophidians. 
In birds it is largely developed, and has a projecting 


keel. 

Stertor, (stür'tór.) [From L. stertere, to snore.) ( Med.) 
A noisy kind of respiration, of a snorting character, 
such as is observed in apoplectic seizures. 

Stethoscope, (stéth'o-skop.) (Med.) A tubular instru- 
ment, usually of wood, for enabling the physician to 
hear the sounds made by the action of the heart and 
lungs, and thus discover the nature and seat of disease. 
When in use, the physician applies the S. to the chest 
or abdomen of a patient, and places the ear to the nar- 
row end. This useful instrument was invented by 
Lennec in the 18th century. 

Btettin, (stet-tén’,) a strongly fortified city and river- 
port of Prussia, C. of p. Pomerania, on the Oder, 36 m. 
below the entrance of the latter river into the Baltic. 
It hasan extensive shipping-trade, and ranks aa a lead- 
ing commercial emporium on the Baltic. Pop. 73,714.— 
The Stettin- Haff ia à considerable expansion of the Oder, 
bet. the city of Stettin and the coast. It fills an area 
of 200 sq. m., and connects with the Baltic by a delta of 
three mouths. 

Steuben, FRIEDRICA WiLHELM Avaust, (soi'ben,) an 
American Revolutionary general, B. in Magdeburg, 
Prussia, in 1720, After serving with credit during the 
Seven Years’ War, he entered the American service asa 
volunteer in 1777; in the next year became major-gen- 
eral, and subsequently participated im the battle of 
Monmouth and at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
Congress requited his services by a life-annuity of 
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$2,500 granted him in 1790, along with a gift of 16,000 
acres d land in New York State" D. in y s 
; area, 314 sq. m.; Q. 


Jndiane, a N.E. co. 
Angola—in New York, a 8.W. county, 
Soeur tena area, 1,500 square miles. 


Steubenville, (sti’b’n-vil,) in Ohio, a city and river- 
port, C. ~ Jefferson co., on the Ohio, 35 m. 8.W.of Pitta- 

urg. 

Stevens, THADDEUS, (ste’v'nz,) an American political re- 
former, B. in Caledonia co., Vt., in 1793 at 
Dartmonth Coll. in 1814, and, settling In Pennsylva- 
nia, there oe law with success. In 1833 he en- 
tered the State Legislature, and retained his seat till 
1841. During that period, he became a prominent ad. 
vocate for the adoption of common schools, and in 
1836 served as a member of the Convention appointed 
to revise the Constitution of the Commonwealth. In 
1848 he became a member of Congress, where he acted 
with the Whigs till their extinction as a political party, 
and distinguished himself by his uncompromising am 
tagonism to slavery. After the close of the Civil War, 
he resolutely opposed the policy pursued by President 
Johnson, advocated the right of freedmen to the politi- 
cal franchise, and became associated with Mr. Sherman 
in the authorship of the bill passed by Congress for 
the reconstruction of the Seceded States, in 1866-7, not- 
withstanding the presidential veto placed upon it. He 
also advocated, and acted as one of the managers of, the 
impeachment of the President, in March, 1868. D. in the 
month of August following. 

Stevenson, ADLAI EwiNG, 23d Vice-President of the 
United States. Born in Christian co., Ky., Oct. 25, 
1835; educated at Illinois Wesle University ; ad- 
mitted to bar, 1857; Democratic elector from Illinois, 
1864; sent to Congress in 1874 ana 1878; delegate to 
National Democratic Conventions of 1884 and 1892, in 
which latter he worked hard for the nomination of 
Cleveland, and was himself nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Elected to this office, Nov., 1892. 

Stevenson, RoBERT Louis, a Scottish author, born at 
Edinburgh in 185). He wrote numerous highly 
popular novels, of adventurous character, and some 
other works. Spent the last years of his life in the 
Island of Samoa, where he died in 1895. 


Stewart, CHARLES, (stu/drt,) an eminent Americal naval 


commander, B. in Philadelphia, 1778. After serving in 
the expedition against Tripoli in 1804, he attained the 
rank of captain in 1806, and while in command, in 1818, 
of the U. 2. frigate Constitution, captured the British 
vessels Cyane and Levant, for which exploits Congress 
rewarded him with a gold medal. During the Civil 
War he was promoted to the grade of tears dirai; and 


D. in 1869, . 

Stewart, DuGALD, a distinguished Scottish philosopher, 
was B. at Edinburgh in 1753; p. 1828. His principal 
works embrace Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind (1792); Outlines of Moral Philosophy ; and a Gen- 
eral Review ef the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 
Political Science since the Revival of Letters. 

Stew’art, in Georgia, a W.8.W. co., b. on Alabama; 
area, 500 sq. m.; C. Lumpkin. Pop. 14,204. — In Ten- 
MT a NAW. co.; area, 700 aq. m.; C. Dover. Pop. 
12.061. 

Stickleback, (stik’l-bdk.) (Zoél.) The common name 
of several species of acauthopterygious fishes, fam. 
Scienidx, covered with large bony plates, and named 
according to the number of their sharp spines, which 
are capable of elevation or depression at pleasure. The 
Three -Spined S. (Gasterosteus anal) is found in 
almost every river, brook, and pond. 

Stigma, (sig'mah.) [Gr. a mark.] (Bot.) That part 
of the pistil which receives the pollen when it issues 
from the anther. It ie glandular, and thus detains the 
powder. 

Stigma, (stig’mah,) pl. STIGMATA. [Gr. a mark.] (Kecl.) 
The term applied by the Roman Catholics to the im- 

rints of the wounds of the Saviour supposed to har ^ 
Lee miraculously found on the bodies of certain sainte, 

Stilicho, Fravius, (stil’e-ko,) a famous Roman general, 
who distinguished himself at the declining period of the 
Roman empire, married a daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, and became virtual governor of the Empire of 
the West, in the character of first minister to Honorius, 
He routed Alaric, 403, and Radagaisus, 406; but being 
accused of & secret understanding with Alaric, he was 
treacheronsly put to death, 408. 

Still, (stil.) {From L. stillo, I drop.) (Chem.) The name 
of the distilling apparatus. See DISTILLATION. 

Still Life. (stil lif.) ( Paint.) A term generically given 
te that class of pletures whieh portray such things as 
possess claims to be considered only as adjuncts to sw- 
perior themes; such as flowers, fruit, dead game, &e., 
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Stillwater, (stil-caw'tir,) in Minnesota, a town, C. of 
Washington co., 20 m. N.E. of 8t. Paul. Pop. 4124. 

Stilt, (s(ill.) (Zaöl.) Ree RECURVIROSTRIDÆ. 

Stimulant, (stim'u-ldnt.) [From L. stimulo, I rouse 
up.] (Med.) One of a class of agents employed in ex- 
citing and increasing the action of those organs of the 
body which connect with the heart and arterial system. 

Stimulnas, (stim'u-lüs) pl. STIMULI. (L.] Anythin 
which serves to excite or increase either the physica 
or mental energies. 
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Btu ( . An organ projected by many insects in 
ble nst real or supposed dangers. n most in- 


stances, this instrument is a tube, through which a 
poisonous matter is discharged, which inflames the 
flesh, and in some instances proves fatal. 

Stipendiary, (sti-p7n'de-a-re.) [From L. atipana 
pay.] One who performs certain services for a settl 
stipend, or compensation, payable either by the day, 
month, or year: — as, a sti iary magistrate, 

Stippling, (sip‘pling.) (Fine Arts.) In engraving, &c., 
a method of executing the work by means of dots or 
minute points; as distinguished from elching in lines. 

Stipule, (stip'yool.) (Bot.) Seo LEAF. 

Stirling, a town of Scotland, C. of a co. of same name, 
81 m. N.W. of Edinburgh. The fine old castle here was 
for centuries one of the keys of the Highlands, and a 
residence of the Scottish monarchs. Pop. of co. 98,179; 
of town, 11,987. 

Stirrup, (stürrüp.) [A. 8. stirup.] (Shipbuilding.) A 
piece of timber used in replacing a piece lost from off 
the keel of a ship.—(pl.) (Nuut.) Short ropes with 
plaited upper ends and eyed lower ends, nailed round 
the yards, for receiving the reeved hawsers and keeping 
them parallel to the sails. 

Stiver, (sti'vir.) (Du. stuiver.] (Numis.) In the Nether- 
lands, a small current coin, worth about two cents 
American. 

Stont, (sot) (Zolil.) See ERMINE. 

Stock, (sk) [From A. S. stoc.) A term used in vari- 
ous senses, all having reference to that in which some- 
thing else is fixed or by which it is supported; as, the 
staok of an anchor, of a gun, of a die, &c. —(COom.) Any 
fund consisting of money, goods, or commodities em- 
ployed by a tradesman in the carrying on of his busi- 
ness. It is in this sense equivalent to capital, when 
applied to extensive financial or mercantile transac- 
tious. — The term also denotes any sum of money 
funded in government securities, that is to say, which 
is lent to govt., op condition of receiving a certain in- 
terest till the principal is repaid. Hence the price of 
stocks, or rates per cent., are the several sums for which 
$100 of those respective stocks sell at any given time. 
—(Agric.) The domestic animals or beasts which be- 
long to the owner or occupier of a farm, as cattle, sheep, 
horses, &c. Cattle are commonly termed /ive-stock, — 
(Shipbutlding.) The timber framework on which a ship 
rests while in the bullding-yard, and from which sbe is 
launched after completion. —(Cookery.) The essential 
properties of ment boiled down; used in the making of 
soups, gravies, &c. — ( Hook-keeping.) That account in a 
stock-book or ledger which is credited with all moneys 
or stock added to the working capital of a business, and 
debited with all sums or values subtracted therefrom. 
—(pl.) A framework consisting of two oblong pieces 
of timber into which holes have been cut for the inser- 
tion of the legs of culprits sentenced to confinement 
therein by way of pnnishment for minor offences. 

Stockade, (siék-dd’.) [Fr. estocade.] ( Fortif.) A strong 
fence constructed of timber, loopholed for the fire of 
small-arms. 

Stock’-broker, (-brék’tir.) (Com.) A dealer in the 
buying and selling of stocks or shares in the public 
funds, on acconnt of others. 

Stock’-Exchange, (-cks-chanj.) [Fr. bourse.] (Com.) 
The apartment or building wherein stock-brokers as- 
semble to buy or sell public stocks or shares. 

Mtock'fish, (-/ish.) (Cvm.) Fresh cod dried in the 
sun, or by artificial process. 

Stockholm, (stk’hdm,) a city of N. Europe, C. of the 
kingdom of Sweden, at the point of union of the Baltic 
with Lake Molar, 330 m. N.E. of Copenhagen. It is 
built on a series of small islands connecting with one 
another by means of bridges. S. is a handsome and 
prosperous place, beautifully sitnated, and forms, with 
its excellent and secure harbor, the principal commer- 
cial entrepôt of the country. Tt possesses, too, manufs, 
of textile fabrics, glass, iron-ware, &c., together with 
many of those public institutions which naturally form 
adjuncts to the metropolis of a flourishing and intelli- 

ent nation. S& dates from the 13th cent., and became 

he seat of govt. and royal residence in the 17th. Pop. 
134,050. 

Stock -Jobber, (jób/bár.) (Com.) One who carries on 


~ 
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the business of buying and selling stocks and shares on 
his own account. Stock-brokers deal with him, and 
hence it happens that there are two prices for the same 
commodity in the market at one time, — one for buyers 
and another for sellers. 

Stockport, (stók'pórt,) a manuf. borongh of England, 
co. Chester, on the Morsey, 7 m. B. of Manchester. Pop. 


53,001. 
Stockton, (stok'tün,) in California, a city, C. of San 
Joaquin co., 60 miles 8.E. of Sacramento City. 


Stockton-on-Tees, (stók'tün) a borough and sea- 
port of England, co. Durham, on the Tees, 11 m. E.N.E. 
of Darlington. Shipbuilding is extensively pursued. 


Pop. 21,598. 

Stoddard, (stód'ddrd,) in Missouri, a S.E. co., adjoining 
Arkansas; area, 900 sq. m.; C. Bloomfield. 

Stoics, («o'iks.) [Gr. Stoikio.] (Antiq.) A sect of phi- 
losophers among the Greeks, whose founder was Zeno. 
They denied the existence of innate ideas; and conse- 

uently held that sensation and reflection were the only 
oundations of human knowledge. They taught that 
the true end of man consists in living conformably to 
nature, and in obedience to his internal monitor, that 
gene of the divinity which constitutes the soul. 
ey taught that good is what conducts men to felicity, 
and that all good things are equal; that passions arise 
from false judgments; that duty consists in the inves- 
tigation of moral truth, and in living agreeably to the 
obvious destination of our nature. They bad a! Ta- 
doxes peculiar to themselves, asserting that pain is no 
evil; that a wise man is free from all perturbation of 
mind; and that It is the duty of man to submit with- 
out complaint to the unavoidable necessity imposed on 
him by his destiny. 

Stokes, (sfékz,) in N. Carolina, a N. co., skirting Vir- 
ginia ; area, 550 sq. m.; C. Danbury. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, (s2:-,) a manuf. borongh of 
England, in tho Staffordshire Potteries, on the Trent, 1€ 
m. W. by N. of Stafford. Pop. 14,008. 

Stole, (s25L) [Lat. stola.) (EccL) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, a sacerdotal badge in the form of & 
narrow band of silk or cloth (Fig. 102), worn by the of- 
ficiating ecclesiastics during the celebration of Mass, 
the administration of the eucharist, &c. — Groom or THE 
Srorr, in the household of the English sovereign, the 
title borne by the premier lord of the bedchamber, who 
is entrusted with the keeping of the robes of state. 

Stolon, (sto'lón,) or STOLE, Yl A sucker which at 
first appears at the surface of the earth, and then turns 
downwards, piercing the soil or rooting into it. 

Stolpe, (stól'pa,) a manuf. town of Prussia, p. Pomera- 
sn a river of same name, 64 m. W. of Dantzig. Pop. 
12,147. 

Stoma, (sfo’mah.) [Gr., the mouth.) (Bot.) The open- 
ing provided on the side of spore-cases of ferns, through 
which dehiscence takes place. 

Stomach, (x üm'dk.) (Gr. stomachos — stoma, a mouth; 
literally, an opening.] (Anat) A hollow membranous 
receptacle, situated in the epigastric region, immedi- 
ately under the diaphragm, and obliquely between the 
liver and the spleen (Figs. 265 and ); the snperior 
orifice of which is termed the cardia, and the inferior 
the pylorus. The use of the S. is for the digestion of 
food; that is, to receive, contain, dissolve, and change 
what is swallowed; and after a sufficient concoction, to 
expel it through the pylorus into the intestines. It is 
also the organ in which the sensation of hunger resides. 
The stomach is largely supplied with nerves, which 
come from the eighth pair, and the sympathetic; like 
the intestines, it has three coats, connected together by 
cellular membrane, 

Stomachics, (slo-mdk’ixs.) [From Gr. stomachos, for 
the stomach.] (Med.) Medicines wbich excite the ac- 
tion and strengthen the tone of the stomach. 

Stomapods, (sm'a-pódz,) or GASTRURANS. rona 
Gr. stoma, the mouth, and podos, n foot.) ( ) A 
group of deca. or ten-footed crustaceans, containing 
those which have the viscera extending into the abdo- 
men, and the feet mainly approximating the mouth. 
They are all marine. Squilla, containing the Sea Man- 
tes, is a characteristic genus. 

Stomaties, (mre) [From Gr. stoma.] (AMed.) 
Remedies for diseases of the mouth. 

Stone, (són.) [From A.S. stam.) A hard mass of con- 
creted, earthy, or mineral matter, varying greatly in 
size, and used for building, paving, millstones, grind- 
stones, &c. —( Med.) See CALCULUS, and LtTHOTRITY. 

Stone, iu Missouri, a S.W. co., adjoining Arkansas 
azea, 500 sq. m. ; C. Galena. 

Stone-chat. (Zovl.) A small European bird, gen. Sazi 
cola, fam. Turdidæ, 


Stone'-coal, (-kóo.) (Min. Same as ANTHRACITE, q.“ 


STO . 


Stone’-frait, (-froot.) (Bot) A DRUPE, q. v. 
Stoneham, (stón'àm,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex cm., 8 m. N. of Boston. Pop. (1880) 4,889. - 
Stone’-echre, (v'kür.) (Paint.) An earthy oxide of 
iron, constituting a durable pigment used in oil and 

water-color painting. 

Stome'-oil. (tin. Same as PETROLEUM, q. v. 

Stones River, (s(énz-,)a stream of Tennessee, having 
its rise in Cannon co., and falling into the Cumberland 
River, 6 m. N.E. of Nashville, after a N.W. course. On 
ita banks, Jan. 1-3, 1863, was fought au obstinate battle 
between Gen. Rosecrans’ National force and one of Con- 
federates commanded by Gen. Bragg, the latter being 
compelled to retire from the field, after suffering heavy 
loss, This action is sometimes termed the battle of 
Murfreesboro'. 

Stonington, (sio»Ying-tiin,) in Connecticut, a flourish- 
ing town and port of entry of New London co., 68 m. E. 
of New Haven. It has an excellent harbor inclosed by 
a breakwater. 

Stop, (stdp.) See PUNCTUATION. 

Stope, (stip.) (Mining.) An horizontal layer in the 
form of a step eut in the upper surface of an excavation. 

Stoppage in Transitu, (stép'paj in trdn'sectoo.) 
(Law.) A taking re-possession of unpaid-for goods by 
the owner thereof, while in course of transportation to 
the bayer of the same. 

Storage, (sor) (Com. Rent paid for the deposit 
for safe-keeping of goods, &e., in a warehouse, store, or 
de 


Storax, (stor'di:s.) See STYRACACEAR. 

Storage Battery, Electric. An electric battery, 
operated by the chemical action between metallic lead 
and peroxide of lead, both being reduced to oxide of 
lead, with the production of an electric current This 
current has been used as a source of power in run- 
ning cars, carriages, light machinery, etc., and as a 
light producer. Its operation is not so cheap as that 
of the dynamos, but its advantage of being used sepa- 
rately is bringing it into use for a variety of purposes. 

Stork, (stórk.) [A. S. store.) (Zodl.) See CiNcoNIDA. 

Storm, (stórm.) (Meteorol.) See WINDS. 

Storming, (stórm'ing.) [From A. 8. storm.) (Mil) 
The act of attacking a fortified place or position by 
force of arma, with intent to take the same by breach- 
ing, escalading, or otherwise, 

Story, (store) [From A.8. stær.) ( Building.) A set of 
apartments on the same floor of a house or other build- 
ing. — Story-posts are upright pieces of timber used in 

M gena the superincumbent part of the exterior 

wa of the story of a building by means of a beam over 
them. 

Story, in Jowa, a central co.; area, 576 sq. m.; C. Ne- 
vai 


Sto'ry, Josern, a distinguished American jurist, B. at 
Marblehead, Mass., 1779, aw at Harvard Coll. in 
1798, and after being called to the bar rapidly rose to 
eminence asa special pleader. In 1809 he entered Con- 

, and in 1811 became one of the justices of the U. 

. Supreme Court. Asa jurist, and an exponent of in- 
ternational law, Judge S. stands in the front rank not 
only in his own country, but also in Europe. D. 1845. 
His published works embrace the masterly Commen- 
taries on the Conflict of Laws; ies on the Con- 
stitution of the United States; Commentaries on i 
Jurispr: re; A Treatise on the Law of Agency, &c. 

Stoughton, tae in Massachusetts, a town of 
folk co., 19 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

Stoup, (stoop.) ( Eccl.) A font placed at the entrance of 
& Roman Catholic church, for holding consecrated 
water for the use of those who pass through into the 
building. 

Stourbridge, (stir’brij,) a manuf. town of England, 
co. Worcester, on the Stour, 20 m. N.N.E. of the city of 
Worcester. . 24,968. 

Stove, (sdv.) [From A. 8. sofa.] A receptacle for the 
combustion of fuel for the purpose of heating houses, 
&c.—(Hort.) A hot-house, in which the artificial heat 
is constantly maintained at a high temperature. 

Stowage, (sto'j.) [From stow.) (Naut.) The carrying 
capacity of a ship's hold with respect to cargo, ballast, 
provisions, &c. 

Stowe, HARRIET BEECHER, (sto,) an American novelist, 
B. in Litchfield, Conn, 1814, a daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher (q. v.), m. in 1835 Prof. C. E. Stowe of Andover. 
Iu 1850, she made a sensation in the li world by 
the publication of Uncle Tom's Cubin, a work of fiction 
which had qnite an astonishing success, and was trans- 
lated into almost every language of Europe. To this 
book she added a Key in 1852. Her later productions 
comprise Dred, a Tule Pis Greal Dianat ae 1856), 
The Minister's Wooing (1859), Agnes of Sorrento (1861), and 
Oldtown Folks (1869), In the latter year she brought 
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out a brochure entitled The True Story of Lady Byron's 
Life, in which she accused Lord Byron of incest. This 
article evoked a storm of literary criticism, which was 
by no means allayed by the publication in 1870 of Mrs. 
Stowe's work, entitled Lady Byron Vindieated. Yn 1871 
appeared: Oldtown Fireside Stories; Pink and White 
rou: and My Wife and I, or, Harry Henderson's 
History. 

Strabismus, (stra-bismüs,) or SquiNTING. [From Gr. 
strabos, oblique.] (Surg) An affection of the eyes in 
consequence of which the optic axes cannot be both - 
directed to the same object. 

Strabo, (stra'bo,)a G historían and geographer, who 
flourished about the period of the Christian æra. His 
Geography comprises 17 books, of which the first two 
are in uctory, the next 8 are devoted to Europe, tlie 
6 following to Asia, and the last to Africa. 

Strnbotom y, (-bot'o-me.) [From Gr. strabos.] (Surg.) 
The operation of cutting the muscle or muscles which by 
distorting the eyeball produce strabismus or squinting. 

Stratford, Thomas WENTWORTH, BARL or, (srdf'fürd,) 
an English statesman, B. in London, 1593. In 1632 he 
was made Lord Deputy of Ireland, and governed that 
country with great administrative ability, but at the 
same time with almost intolerable severity. Recalled 
to England by the revolt of the Scots against the tyr- 
anny of Charles T., & was impeached by the House of 
Commons, in 1640, of high treason in attempting to 
subvert the fundamental laws of the country, and was 
sentenced to death by an act of attainder, and beheaded 
May, 1641. 

Strafford, in New Hampshire, an E.8.E. co., b. on 
Maine ; area, 351 sq. m.; C. Dover. 

Strain, (sán.) (Slatics.) See PRESSURE. 

Strait, or Straits, (sràf.) [From L. strictus, unde- 
viating.] (Phys. Geog.) A narrow passage of the ocean 
between two islands or continents, or between an islund 
and a continent, through which the water flows from 
one part of the sea to another. 

Stralsand, (strahl-soond’,) a fortified seaport of Prus- 
sia, p. Pomerania, on a strait of the Baltic Sea, 85 m. 
N.N.W. of Stettin. This place was long a Manse town 
and afterward belonged to Sweden. It has sustain 
many memorable sieges, and was taken possession of 
by Prussia in 1678. . 27,593. 

Stramony. (Bot) The Thorn-apple. See DATURA. 

Strangford, (srdng'fürd,) (Lough,) a considerable 
inlet of the Irish Sea, co. Down. It is shallow, almost 
landlocked, and is dotted with numerous picturesque 
but small islands. 

Strangles, (strdnggiz,)(The.) (Vet. Surg.) Among 
colts and young horses, a contagious disorder of an erup- 
tive character occurring in the form of aswelling in the 
lower jaw, heralded by cough and sore-throat, and at- 
tended with a copious nasal discharge of purulent mu- 
cus, It sometimes, too, occurs in the glands of the 
groin and mesentery. 

Strangury, (sráng'gu-re) [From Gr. atranz, a drop, 
and owron, urine.) (Med.) Painfully difficult emission 
of urine. 

Stranraer, (strdn-rár') a seaport on the 8.W. coast 
of Scotland, co. Wigtown, at the extremity of Loch 
Ryan, 6 m. N.E. of Port Patrick. Pop. 8,861. 

©, (strdp-pah'do.) [From It. strappata.] ( Mil.) 
Formerly, a mode of punishment inflicted in European 
armies upon offending soldiers. Tt consisted in draw- 
ing the cuprik to the top of a beam many feet high, 
and letting him fall by his own weight to the ground; 
by which means one or more of his limbs would fre- 
quently be dislocated or fractured. 

Strasburg, or Strasbourg, (straAz'boorg,) a cele- 
brated fortif. city, now belonging to the Prussian p. of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and former C. of the French dep. of 
Bas-Rhin, on the Ill, an affluent of the Rhine, 100 m. 
&.8.W.of Mentz. This place, fortified by Vauban, was 
long esteemed one of the most celebrated bulwarks and 
arsenals of France; and its Cathedral, completed in 
1439, constitutes one of the finest examples of ecclesias 
tical Gothic architecture in Europe. & has many 
und important manufs. and is dear to gourmands ox 
account of the famous patés de foie gan for the makin 
of which it has long been famous. In 1870, S. sustaine 
one of the most memorable sieges recorded ín history, 
from the 29-30 Aug. to the 28th Sept.; during which 
period its heroic garrison of some 17,000 men sustained 
the assaults of Gen. Werder’s German force, numbering 
from 60,000 to 70,000 men. The bombardment of thé 
city by the besiegers destroyed many of the finest build: 
ings, including the celebrated Library. The Cathedral 
was also much d . , 84,167. 

Strategy, (strdt'e-je.) Erom Gr. stratos, an amri and 
agein, to conduct.) (Mil) That branch of mfitary 
science which has reference to the conduct of operatie* . 
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in the field, as distinguished from tactics or those which 
are performed during actual engagement with the 


enemy. 
Stratford. (strát/fürd,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Essex, on the Lea, 4 m. E. of London. 23,277. 
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word denoting that the part to which it is prefixed 
must be performed in an impetuous and boisterous style, 
Streteh'ing-course, (-kors) (Masonry.) An hori- 
zontal series of bricks or stone slabs, the lengths of 
which are laid in coincidence with the face of the wall. 


Stratford, in Canada W., a town, C. of Perth co. Pop. | Stretto, (strét'to.) [It., straight.) (Mus) A direction 


8,500. — In Connecticut, a town of Fairfield co., on Long 
Island Sound, at the mouth of the Housatonic River, 62 
m. N.E. of New York city. 


Stratforc-on-Avon, (strát'fürd,) a picturesque town | Stria, (stri'ah,) pl. 8TRIÆ. (Arch.) The 


of England, co. Warwick, on the Avon, 9 m. 8.W. of 
Warwick. The house in which the great dramatic poet 
Shakspeare was born is still standing, and his remains 
are interred in the churchyard. Pop. 3,872. 


to the performer to play the part to which it serves as 

a prefix, compactly and quickly; —it is thus distin- 

guished from largo. 

ve or flut- 
ing of a channelled pillar or column. — ( pl.) (Conch. 
Fine filiform lines, either longitudinal, oblique, or 
transverse, seen in the exterior surface of certain shells. 

Stricture, (striktyir.) [From L, strictura, a shrink- 


btratification, (strát-e-fe-ka'shün.) (From L, stratum, | age.) (Med.) A spasmodic or other morbid muscular 


a bed, and facere, to inake.] (Geol. The process by 


which the substances which compose the earth's crust | Stridulation, (strid-wla'shün.) 


have been converted into strata, beds, or layers, Bee 
STRATUM. 


contraction of a duet or passage in the human body. 
[From L. síridulus, 
creaking.) The harsh, rasping sound made by crickets 
grasshoppers, and other insects of kindred species. 


strát-i'o-teez. . . of plants, O. | Strigidae, (strife-de.) (Zoil.) A fam. of birds, O. R 
Jradeten ( ) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, rig » (strif'e-de.) ( ) fam. of bir ap- 


Hy The Water Soldier, & aloides, which 
resembles an American aloe in appearance, is attached 
to the mud by a cord-like runner, or is suspended free 
in the water, elevating only its flowers and a portion of 
its leaves ubove the surface. 

Rtratum, (sira'tiüm,) pl. Strata. [Lat., a bed.] (Geol.) 
A layer of rock or earth. The crust of the globe ís 
built up of strata, into which igneous or non-stratified 
rocks have intruded. Stratified rocks (with the ex- 
ception of those that have spread in sheets from some 
volcanic orifice) have been deposited by water and are 
termed sedi . The nature of their fossil contents 
will determine whether the water was salt or fresh, 
whether the strata were spread over the bottom of an 
ocean or a lake. Geologists suppose that the stratified 
rocks of the whole globe, which are many thousands of 
feet in thickness, have been similarly formed, and that 
they represent the accumulations of a countless series 
of ages, during which the different parts of the earth's 
crust have been again and again elevated above and de- 
pressed below, the level of the ocean. The relative age 
of a S. is determined not only by its position among 
other S., but by the relationship of its organie remains 
to existing forms of life. 

Stratus. (Meteor) See CLOUDS. 

Straubing, (strow'bing,) a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, 25 m. S.E. of Ratisbon. Pop. 11,214. 

Strauss, Davin FRIEDRICH, (strowss,) a German ration- 
alistic theologian, n. at Ludwigsburg, Würtemberg, 
1808, became professor of theology at Zurich in 1839, a 
position he was obliged to resign on account of the 
popular feeling excited against him by the publication 
two years before of his Life of Jesus Critically Treated, 
a work in which he essays toprove that the entire New 
Testament is but a collection of fables. &, who has 
been accounted the author of the so-called mythical 
theory of biblical interpretation, has since produced 
The Christian Dogma considered in its Historical Devel- 
opment and its Conflict with Modern Science (1840-1), und 
a New Life of Jesus (1804). 

Strawberry. (Bot) See Fracaria. 

Streak. [From A.S. strica.] (Min.) The aspect that 
a mineral presents to the eye after scratching its sur- 
face with the point or edge of a knife. When the color 
exhibited by the scratched part differs in no wise from 
that of the rest, the S. is said to be simple; when it is 
wf a different hue, dissimilar. 

Strelitz, (strdl’its,) pl. Stretirzy. (Hist.) One of the 
body of militia which in former times constituted the 
sole military force of Russia. The Strelitzy were a tur- 
bulent soldiery, and having risen in insurrection against 
Peter the Great, were disbanded by him in 1698, 

Strength, (strcngth.) (Mech.) Force or power. — S. of. 
Animals, the muscular force or energy which they are 
capable of exerting. The experiments made on this 
subject, by different persons, have given very different 
results; which is to be expes ed, since animal strength 
is liable to variations, from & great number of circum- 
stances. The force which an animal is able to exert 
agninst an obstacle is greatest when theanimal is still; 
when it is in motion, some of its force is employed to 
produce this motion. There is a velocity at which it 
can carry no load, and another at which it can do the 
maximum quantity of work. The same animal will 
exert very different amounts of force, with different 
kinds of work.— S. of Materials, is the force with 


tores, comprising all the nocturnal birds of prey. They 
are distinguished by having a large head; at pro- 
jecting eyes directed forwards, and surrounded with a 
circle or disc of loose and delicate feathers, covering 
the base of the beak and the opening of the ear; a 
strong hooked bill; crooked claws; and a downy plum- 
age, generally spotted or barred with different shades 
of brown or yellow. The feet are chiefly remarkable 
for the power possessed by the external toe of being 
turned either backwards or forwards. Unable to bear 
the brighter light of the sun, the Owl retires to some 
lonely retreat, where it passes the day in silence and 
obscurity: but at the approach of evening, when all 
nature is desirous of repose, and the smaller animals, 
which are its principal food, are seeking their nestling- 
places, the Owl comes forth from its lurking-holes in 
quest of prey. Its eyes are admirably adapted for this 
purpose, being so formed as to distinguish ohjects with 
greater facility in the dusk than in broad daylight. 
Its flight is low and silent during its nocturnal excur- 
sions, and when it rests, it is then only known by the 
frightful and reiterated cries with which it interrupts 
the silence of night. The Barn Owl, Strix protincola, 
of all temperate America, 16 inches in length and the 
wing 13, is found near the border of the forest, and fre- 
quently resorts to old buildings in its search for rats 
and mice. The Great Horned Eagle Owl, or Cat Owl, 
Bubo virginianus (Fig. 618), of N. America, is charac. 





S 
Fig. 613. — EAGLE OWL. 


terized by its robust and powerful form, conspicuous 
ear-tufts, and very large eyes. It is nbout 20 inches in 
length and its wing 15 inches. The Great Snowy Owl, 
Nyctea nivea, of the northern regions of both conti- 
nents, is one of the most beautiful of al] the species, 
on account of its snowy whiteness ; and in size it nearly 
equals the Eagle Owl, which it also resembles in its 
general habits. 


which a body resists an effort to separate its particles. | Strike, (strik.) (Geol) See Dre.—(Pol. Econ.) The 


The S. of à body may be exerted in four ways : in resist- 
ing a force tending to tear it asunder; in resisting a 
force pine to break it across; in resisting compres- 
sion or crushing; and in resisting a force tending to 
wrench it asunder by torsion. 


Birepitoso, (strèp-e-to'zo.) [It, noisy.) (Mus) A 


refusal of a body of workmen to pursue their labor 
until certain demands of theirs for higher pay, or other 
advantage, shall be granted by their employer or em. 
ployers. When the latter resist such action on the 
part of their men, and close the workshops, the pro 
ceeding is known 48 & 
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String-course, (-kors) (Masonry. A course of 
stone-work, of small projection in proportion to its 
height, placed to run the entire length of the face of a 
building. 

Stri Snake. (Zo) See COLUBRIDÆ. — 

Strip’-leaf, (-lé/.) (Com.) The technical term given to 
tobacco divested of its stalk before being packed for 
shipment. 

Strobilus, (strdl/e-liis.) [Gr.] (Bot) A fir-cone; also 
any fruit which resembles a fir-cone; an imbricated 
scaly inflorescence ; a collection of hard scales, repre- 
senting distinct flowers arranged spirally, but closely 
imbricated. 

Strombida, (stróm'be-de.) (Zodl.) A fam. of gasterop- 
odous mollusks which have 
the shell with an expanded 
lip deeply notched near the 
canal, and a claw - shaped 
operculum (Fig. 614). They 
feed on dead animals. Their 
shells are extensively used in 
the manufacture of shell 
cameos. 

Stromboli, (stróm'bo-le,) a 
volcanic island of the Lipari 
group, in the Mediterranean, 
off the N. coast of Sicily. It 
describes a circle some 12 m. 
in circuit, and on its W. 
side an active crater rises to 
the height of 3,100 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. 1,500. 

Strontia, (stron'she-ah.) 
(Chem.) Bee STRONTIUM. 

Strontium, (srón'she-üm.) 
(Chem.) The metallic basis 





Fig. 614. 
of strontia, one of the alkas STROMBUS PUGILIS (14 size) 


line earths; it was separated 
in the metallic state by Sir H. Davy in 1808; it pos- 
sesses a yellow color, but is not as dark as gold. Sp. 
gr. 254. At. weight 44. 8r. The most im- 
portant compound of S. is the oxide, — Strontia (SrO). 
This is a grayish-white porous mass. Sp. gr. 3'9. When 
water is poured upon it, combination takes place, and 
it becomes very hot and crumbles to a white powder of 
the hydrate of 8. (SrO.H40). This hydrate is similar in 
fte proper to the corresponding barium and calcium 
hydrates. It dissolves in water, forming a strongly 
alkaline solution, which absorbs carbonic acid readily, 
becoming coated with a crust of insoluble carbonate. 
When a hot, saturated solution of strontia is allowed 
to cool, it deposits the hydrate in needle-shaped crys- 
tals. Compounds of S. communicate a red color to 
flame, and when examined in the spectroscope give 
a spectrum containing characteristic red and blue lines. 
Strophe, (stro’fe.) [Gr. literally, a turning.) (Gr. 
Poet.) A stanza; the first member of a poem. This is 
succeeded by a similar stanza called the antistrophe, q.v. 
Strophulus, (strif'ü-lüs.) (Med.) See RED-GUM. 
Stroud, (strood,) a manuf. borough of England, co. 
eee 9 m. 8.8.E. of the city of Gloucester. Pop. 


Strozzi, (strót'se) the surname of a Florentine family 
eminent in Italian nn and of which the most re- 
markable member was: FILIPPO S., B. 1488, the son of 
Filippo, a wealthy merchant who erected the fine 
Strozzi Palace, still existing. He attempted the over- 
throw of the Medici, but was defeated while in coin- 
mand of a body of mercenaries by the troops of Cosmo 
de Medici aided by those of Charles V. D. by suicide in 
prison, 1538. 

Structure, (srükt'yür. [From Lat. structura ; from 
struo, I erect.) (Min.) The particular arrangement of 
the integrant particles or molecules of a mineral. 

Struensee, JoHANN FRIEDRICH, (sfroo’en-2d,) a Danish 
statesman, B. at Halle in 1737; beheaded, 1772. See 
Curistian VIII. 

Strut, (striit.) [From D. strutte.) (Arch.) A brace or 
stretching-piece. — (Mach.) That pus of a piece of 
mechanism which serves to hold things at a distance 
apart, in distinction from a stay or tie. 

Struthionide, (stroo-the-ón'e-de.) [From Gr. strouthos, 
the ostrich.] (Zo) A fam. of birds, O. Cursores, com- 
prising the Ostziches, Cassowaries, &c. They run with 
great speed, but cannot fly. Struthio camelus (Fig. 
s16) is the Oetrich of the deserts of Africa and Asia, 
which is six to eight feet high. Its feet have but two 
toes, and the outer one is nr half the length of the 
inner, and destitute of a nail. It is so swift of foot that 
no animal can overtake it in running. Its eggs weigh 
about three pounds each, and are laid in the sand, and, 
in the hot regions, left to hatch, but in cooler regions 
are brooded with care, and defended with great courage. 
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The wings are furnished with loose and flexible plumes, 
The elegance of these foathers, arising from their slen- 
der stems and the disunited barbs, has occasioned them 
to be prized in all ages; and as they still constitute a 





Fig. 615. — AFRICAN OSTRICH. 


valuable article of commerce, there is no chance of the 
Ostrich being allowed to remain undisturbed, even in 
the desolate regions which he inhabits. The gen. Rhea 
comprises the Ostrich of S. America, which is much 
smaller than the preceding, and particularly distin- 
guished by having three toes, all armed with nails; 
color, gray. It is said that several of them lay their 
eggs in one and the same nest. 
Strychnine, (srt’nin,) or STRYCHNIA. (Chem.) See 
STRYCHNOS, 
Strychnos, (strik’nds.) [Gr., the nightshade.] (Bot.) 
A gen. of plants, O. Logantacez. The species to which 
the greatest interest is attached is that yielding the 
seeds known under the name of Nux-Vomica. "This is 
a moderate-sized tree, destitute of spines or tendrils, 
native of the Coromandel coast and Cochin China. The 
fruit is very like an orange in appearance, and contains 
numerous seeds of a flattened circular outline, about 
the size of a cent, rather thicker near the circumference 
than elsewhere, the exterior of an ash-gray color, cov- 
ered with fine silky hairs, and the interior consisting 
of very hard gray albumen, in which, near the circum- 
ference, the embryo is imbedded. The seeds have un 
intensely bitter taste, owing to the presence of two most 
energetic poisons, strychnine and brucine, which exist in 
the seeds conjoined with certain peculiar acids; but the 
pulp is innocuous, and is said to be greedily eaten by 
birds. If nitric acid be added to the powdered seeds a 
deep orange-yellow color is produced. Nux-vomica acts 
as a poison on man and animals, producing stiffness of 
the muscles, great distress, tetanic convulsions, and 
ultimately death. Strychnine and brucine produce pre- 
cisely similar effects, but are far more powerful. These 
substances act for the most part on the spinal cord. In 
cases of poisoning by these formidable drugs, but little 
can be done beyond emptying the stomach immediately, 
as no antidote has yet been discovered. Astringents 
and narcotics are recommended, and also the use of ar- 
tificial respiration. From 5S. potatorum, a tree found in 
the mountains and forests of India, are obtained the 
seeds known in that country as Clearing Nuts. The 
fruit is black, of the size of a cherry, and contains only 
a single seed. These seeds are employed to clear muddy 
water; they are simply rubbed round the inside of the 
vessel for a minute or two,and then the water is allowed 
to settle. Their efficacy for this purpose depends, ae- 
cording to Dr. Pereira, on their albumen and casein, 
which act as fining agents, like those employed for 
wine or beer. 
Stuart, (s¢ii’drt,) the patronymic of an illustrious dy- 
nastic race which derived from Walter, Seward of Scot- 
land (whence the name), by his marriage with Marjory, 
a daughter of King Robert Bruce. His son s. David 
II. as king of Scotland under the title of Robert 11. in 
1371, and established a line of Scottish monarchs ending 
in the person of James VI., who became king of Eng- 
land under the title of James /. After the abdication 
of James II., grandson of the latter, and his flight from 
the kingdom, the Stuarts ceased to reign, and were in 
fact debarred from the throne by Act of Parliament 
founded upon the will of the people. The son of James, 
however, JAMES Francis EDWARD, known in history as 
the Old Pretender, was acknowledged king of England 
by Louis XIV. of France, under the title of James IIL., 
and a powerful party in the Scottish Highlands rose in 
insurrection in his favor in 1715, but without success. 
He m. the daughter of John Sobieski, king of Poland. 
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and, after resigning his pretensions to his son, retired 
to Rome, where he D. in 1756. — That sou, CHARLES Ep- 
WARD, the * Bonnie Prince Charlie" of song and ro- 
mance, or, as he is called in history, the Young Pre- 
tender, was ». in 1721, and in 1745 landed at the head 
of a small force in the Highlands to claim the crown 
of hís ancestors. There he was joined by the Jacobite 
clans, and after winning the battle of Falkirk, occupied 
Edinburgh. and marched into England. At Derby, 
however, he retraced his steps, and, pursued by an Eng- 
lish army, retreated into the Highlands, where the royal 
troops came up with the insurgents at Culloden, 1746, 
and utterly defeated them. The Prince, after many 
wanderings and hardships, escaped to France, and D. at 
Rome in 1788. — His younger brother, Henry, Cardinal 
of York, the last male of the Stuart line, lived in Italy 
for many years upon a pension allowed him by the 
British govt., and D. at Venice in 1807. 

Stucco, (stükko.) [It.] (Arch.) A term applied to many 
calcareous cements; but usually employed to designate 
one consisting of fine lime and sand, used as the third 
coat in three-coat plaster. Bastard S. contains a small 
quantity of hair. 

Stud, (stád.) [From A. S. studa, 
lions and mares kept for breeding purposes; also, a 
stable of horses used for racing and in the chase.— 
(Building.) A small joist inserted between the posts in 
the sills and beams of a building, to sustain the beams 
or other main timbers. 

Studding-sail, (pron. s/iin’s'l.) (Naut.) Oneof a class 
of supplementary sail carried in light, favorable winds, 
and when set beyond the leeches of the principal square 
sails, looking like wings attached to the extremities of 
the yards; —also written stunsail. 

Studio, (s'oo'de-o.) [It., a study.) (Fine Arts.) The title 
commonly given to the atelier,or work-room, of a sculp- 
tor or statuary. 

Study, (stiid’c.) (Fine Arts.) In painting, a finished 
Sketch taken from nature; also, an incompleted per- 
formance in painting or sculpture undertaken for prac- 
tice and improvement. 

Stuffing-box, (stiif’fing-.) (Mach.) In locomotive-en- 
gines, a box containing a compartment for the admis- 
sion of tow or spun-yarn, to render steam-tight the rods 
which belong to the piston, slide-valve, regular, pump- 
plunger, &c., all of which work through a box of this 
character, 

Stuhlweissenburg, (sool-vis's'n-boorg,) a manuf. 
city of Hungary, 16 m. N.E. of Lake Balaton. At this 
place the Hungarian monarchs were crowned during a 
Duas of 500 years, 1027-1527. Pop. 22,028. 

Stukeley, (s/ook’le,) a seaport of Prince Edward Island, 
at the entrance to Morel River in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; N. Lat. 46° 26’, W. Lon. 62° 47’. 

Stupefacient, (stu-pe-fa'shznt.) [From L. stuperfacere, 
to render senseless.] ( Med.) An opiate or narcotic which 
serves to induce lethargy or stupor. 

Sturdy, (stir'de) (Fur.) A disease common among 
sheep, and sometimes also found in cattle, snperinduced 
by cerebral hydatid, and distinguished by the following 
symptoms: disinclination to food and consequent loss of 
flesh; with extreme debility evinced by a staggering 
E and a disposition to lie down on that aide of the 

ody which contains the hydatid. 

Sturgeon, (stiir’jiin.) (Zotl.) See STURIONIDÆ. 

Sturiones, (stu-ri'o-ncz) (Zodl.) An O. of cartilagin- 
ous fishes, which have free gills, and one large external 
opening on each side, with a strong operculum. 

Sturionidre, (stu-re-ón'c-de.)) [From L. sturio, a stur- 
geon.] (Zodl.) A fam. of fishes, O. Sturiones, comprising 
those which have large bony plates arranged in longi- 
tudinal rows, the mouth under the snout, without teeth, 
and very protractile, and the lobes of the tail unequal. 
The gen. Acipenser embraces the Sturgeon proper. They 
inhabit lakes and the sea, and ascend the rivers of many 
countries. The Sharp-nosed Sturgeon, A. oryrhynchus 
(Fig. 174), of the Atlantic coast of North America, is 

rom 4 to 8 feet long. The largest species of Sturgeon 
is the Bielaga, A. huso, of the Black and Caspian seas, 
and their rivers. It attajns the length of 20 or 25 fect, 
and has been known to weigh nearly 3,000 Ibs. It enters 
the rivers in winter, while they are still covered with 
ice. Great part of the caviare of commerce is made 
from it, and much isinglass, which is merely the air- 
bladder washed, cut into strips, and dried. The Sterlet, 
A. ruthenus, is a comparatively small s ies, only about 
3 ft. in length, found in the same regions, and particu- 
larly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, and of the 
caviare obtained from it. There are several other Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic species; and some of the N, Ameri- 
can rivers and lakes abound at certain seasons in species 
of Sturgeon which are peculiar to them. — Sturgeons 
&pawn in fresh water, but the young are seldom seen 
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there, and are supposed to descend very early to the sea, 
The Chimera (Chimæra borealis) of the Northern Seas, 
is 3 to 4 feet in length, generally abides im the deepest 
recesses of the sea, and is supposed to prey on the 
smaller fishes and mollusca. Its body i$ long, com- 
pressed, and gradually tapering towards the tail, which 
is continued inte a long and slender filament. 
Sturnid:ze, (stir'ne-de.) (Zoül.) A fam. of birds, closely 
allied to the Jcleride, The Common Starling, Sturtis 
vulgaris, of Europe, is about the size of a thrush, black 
with violet and green reflexions, and spotted with white 
or fawn color. It moves in large flocks, is easily tamed, 
and may be taught to sing, and even to speak. 
Stuttering, (süt'tir-Ing.) (Med.) See Stammenina. 
Stuttgart, (stoot/gahrt,) a well-built manuf. city of 8.E. 
Germany, C, of the kingdom of Würtemberg, on an 


affluent of the Neckar, 38 m. E.S.E. of Carlsruhe. Pop. 
75,781. 
(Med.) A 


Sty, a) [From A. 8. stigan, $o develop.) 
small tumor which sometimes rises on the ciliary ridge 
of the lid of the eye. They proceed from poverty or 
impure condition of the blood, and are removable by 
friction. 

Style, (si) (Lit.) A term used metaphorically, from 
the stylus, or ancient pen, to signify the writing. S. is 
the choice and arrangement of words, or the manner 
in which a person expresses himself in writing. Al- 
though in a language there can be but one syntax, 
there may be many kinds of S. and all equally good. 
Swift says: “Proper words in proper places make the 
true definition of S.” — (Chron.) See CALENDAR. — ( Di- 
alling.) The gnomon which serves to project the 
shadow on the face of the dial. 

Stylites, (sti-i'teez.) [Gr. stylos, a ned ears Hist.) 
A sect of solitaries, or fanatics, in the t, who per- 
formed a kind of penance by dwelling on columns or 
pillars. This strange mode of devotional austerity took 
its rise in the 2d century, and continued to be prac- 
tised for a great length of time. See Simson. 

Stylopodium, (sti-lo-po'de-iám.) [From Gr. stylos, 
a style, and pous, podos, the foot.) (Bot) The double 
fleshy disk from which the styles of umbellifers arise. 

Styptics, (stip’tiks.) (Med) Medicines which have 
the property of stopping hemorrhage, or discharges of 
blood. The word S, though signifying nearly the 
same as astringent, is used in a different and more lim- 
ited sense; astringents usually denoting internal appli- 
cations for stopping bleeding, or for strengthening the 
solids; S, external applications for restraining dis- 
charges of blood. 

Sty racacer, (si-ra-ka'se-e.)) (Bot) An O. of trees or 
shrubs, all. 
Rhamnales, 
chiefly na- 
tives of North 
America and 
Asia. In the 
typical gen. 
3 ar (Fig. 
610) the 
leaves are en- 
tire;the flow- 
ers wlite, in 
racemes; the 
calyx bell- 
Shaped, five- 
toothed; the 
corolla fi v e- 
parted, long- 
er than the 
calyx. S.offi- 
cinale, a na- 
tive of the Le- 
vant, &c., 
yields a bal- 
samic  resin- 
ous substance 
known as Storaz, and which is obtained by stripping 
off pieces of the bark of the shrub, and submitting 
them to pressure. In this way liquid storax ís ob- 
tained; solid storax appears to be the same substance 
mixed with fine sawdust and dried. Storux is used by 
perfumers on account of its agreeable odor, and it is 
employed in medicine as a stimulating expectorant. 
See BENZOIN, 

Styria, (stir'e-ah,) [Ger. Stetermark,] a p. of the Aus- 
trian empire, b. N. by Austria proper, E. by Hungary, 
8. by Croatia and Carniola, and W. b Carinthia: bet. 
N. Lat. 45° 54'479 50’, E. Lon. 139 30-169 25, Area, 
8,194 sq. m. Its surface is traversed by ridges and spurs 
e u dia Noric, and Carnic Alps. C. Gritz. Pop. 


Styx, (sik) (Myth) One of the rivers of the infernal 
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regions, which flowed around them seven times; an 
oath by which was said to be absolutely inviolable. 
Some of the legends personifled it, and made it the 
mother of Victory, Strength, and Valor. 

Suabia, (nos Ded. or SWABIA, a former grand territo- 
rial division of the German empire, now embraced by the 
states of Bavaria, Würtemberg, Baden, and Hohenzol- 
lern. 

Sua Kk in, (swa'keen,) a seaport of N.E. Africa, belong- 
ing to Turkey, on a rocky island lying off the W. shore 
of the Red Sea, in N. Lat. 19? 48’, E. Lon. 379 33. It 
Serves as an entrepót for the trade carried on between 
Arabia and Central Africa. Pop. 8,000. 


Sub, («7b.) A Latin preposition for under or below. It | 


is used as a prefix to many English words, and denotes 
inferiority of rank or defect in quality; as subaltern, 
subordinate, &c. It is prefixed to words in a scientific 
description of a plant or animal, to signify nearly but 
not quite. 

Subaltern, (sib-awl'türn.) [From L. sub, and alter- 
nus, next after the other.] (Mil) Any military offi- 
cer holding rank below that of captain. 

Subelavian, (-kla've-dn.) [From L. sub, under ; clavic- 
ula, the clavicle.] (Anat.) An epithet applied to any- 
thing under the arm-pit or shoulder, whether artery, 
nerve, vein, or muscle. 

Subcontrary, (-kon'tra-re.) (Geom.) A term used 
when two similar triangles are so placed as to have a 
common angle at their vertex, and yet their bases not 
parallel. 

Subdominant, (-dón'e-nánt.) (Mus) The fourth 
note above the tonic, being under the dominant. 

Suberose, (si'er-óz.) [From L. suber, cork.) Resem- 
bling, pertaining to, or having the characteristic prop- 
erties of cork; hence, presenting an eroded appear- 
ance, as bark. 

Subject, (sib‘jekt.) poe L. sub, and jacio, to cast.] 
(Logic.) That term of which the other makes affirma- 
tion or denial; as of a proposition.—(Gram.) The 
nominative case in verbs. —(Anat.) A dead body pre- 
served for the purposes of anatomical dissection. 

Sub Judice, (-joo'de-se.) [L., under judgment.] ( Law.) 
A term applied to a cause which is pending before a 
court, or waiting judicial decision. 

Subjunctive Mood, (jüng'tiv.) [From L. subjunc- 
tivus, relating to binding together.] (Gram.) A form 
of the verb which mentions a thing conditionally or by 
way of supposition ; and is denoted in the English lan- 
guage by the addition of if, though, or some other con- 
junction, expressed or understood. 

Sublapsarian, (-Gp-sa're-dn.) (Thel.) One who 
maintains that God permitted the fall of Adam without 
positively predetermining it: a doctrine which is in op- 
position to the supralapsarianism of high Calvinism. 

Sublimate, (sib'le-mdt.) (Chem.) Any substance pro- 
cured by the process of sublimation. 

Sublimation, (sith-le-ma’shiin.) (Chem.) An opera- 
tion by which solids are changed by heat into vapor, 
and then condensed into a solid form again; it differs 
from distillation, in which the vapor is condensed into 
aliquid. This process is often used to purify or sepa- 
rate substances. When the crystals obtained by S are 
extremely minute, so as to present the appearance of a 
powder, they are sometimes termed /lowers ; as, flowers 
of sulphur. 

Sublime, (sb-Im'.) [From L. sublimis.) An abstract 
quan which like beauty is not capable of precise de- 

nition. While a beautiful object pleases and delights 
us, a S. one astonishes, and the sensations excited by a 
grand object seem to stand between those caused by 
the other two. The Material S, is excited by the vast- 
ness of some object in nature; such as a range of lofty 
mountains. The Spiritual S. projects our thoughts at 
one stroke into the illimitable. The material works of 
man may be grand, but are seldom if ever &, except in 
so far as they act in raising in us the sense of spiritual 
sublimity. 

Sublime Porte. (Hist) See PORTE. 

Sublingual, (:sib-ling'gwdl. (From L. sub, under, 
and lingua, the tongue.) (Anat.) Situated under the 
tongue; as the S. glands, which secrete the saliva, 

Submarine, (-nah-ren'.) [From L. sub, under, and 
mare, the sea.) An epithet for what exists or happens 
under the sea or water; as a S. explosion, or S. tele- 
graph, &c. See TELEGRAPH. 

Submaxillary, (-málsil-la-re) [From L. sub, un- 
der, and mazilla, the jaw.] (Anat.) An epithet for 
two salivary glands, situated immediately within the 
Fight and left angles of the lower jaw. 

Submediant, (-'de-iut.) (Mus) The sixth note, 
or middle note between the tonic and subdominant de- 
scending. 


Submersed, (-mürs.) [From L, submergere, to allow 
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to sink.] (Bot) A term applied to things that grox 
under water, as, for instance, the roots of aquatic plants. 

Submission, (-mish'ün.) [From L. submissio.] (Law.) 
An arrangement entered into by the parties toa suit 
or contest, to submit the matter or matters in dispute 
to adjudication by one or more arbitrators. 

Submultiple, (-máül'te-pl) (Arith.) A number or 
quantity contained in another number or quantity . 
certain number of times; as 4, which is the S. of 24, 
being contained in it six times. 

Subornation, (sib-ór-na'skün.) [From T.. suborno, L 
corrupt.) (Zaw.) The crime of procuring a person to 
take such a false oath as constitutes perjury. 

Subpoena, (-pe'nah.) [L., under the pena ty] (Law.) 
A writ commanding the attendance in court of the per- 
son on whom it is served. — S. ad testificandum compels 
to attend und give evidence. — S. duces tecum compels to 
bring a writteu document for the purpose of produeing 
it at the trial. 

Subreption, (-r/p'shün.) [From L. subripio, I take 
away privily,] (Law.) The act of obtaining a favor by 
surprise or unfair representation, that is, by the sup- 
pression of facts. 

Subrogation, (-ro-ga'shin.) [From L. subrogo, I sub- 
stitute.) (Civil Law.) The substituting of one person 
in the place of another, and giving him his rights. 

Subsalt, (-««clt.) (Chem.) A salt with less acid than 
is sufficient to neutralize its radicals. 

Subscription, (-rip'shin.) [L. subscriptio; from 
subscribo, I write underneath.] The act of signing 
or setting one's hand to a paper. The word is fre- 
quently employed with reference to the oaths and test 
articles which persons are compelled to take and sub- 
scribe on admission to membership in a society or toan 
office under government. 

Subsidy, (sül/se-de. |From L. subsidium.) (Pol) A 
sum of money given by the government of one nation 
to that of another, for the immediate purpose of serv- 
ing the latter, and the ultimate one of benefiting the 
former. Thus Great Britain subsidized Austria and 
Prussia to engage those Powers in resisting the prog- 
ress of the French in the time of the first Napoleon. 
It is also employed with reference to the payment of 

nblic money to a company towards the support of a 
ine of steamers, or of a theatre, as in France. 

Subsoil, (-soil.) (Agric.) The bed, or stratum of earth 
found between the surface-soil and a base or stratum 
still lower. 

Substance, (-s.ànz) [From L. substantia.] (Philos) 
Something that we conceive to subsist of itself, inde- 
pendently of any created being, or any particular mode 
or accident. Our ideas of substance, as Locke observes, 
are only such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct things subsisting by themselves, 
in which the confused idea of substance is always the 
chief. Thus the combination of the ideas of a certain 
figure, with the powers of motion, thought, and reason- 
ing, joined to the enbstance, makes the ordinary idea ofa 
man; and thus the mind observing several simple ideas 
to go constantly together, which being presumed to be- 
long to one thing or to be united in one subject, are 
called by one name, which we are apt afterwards to 
talk of, and consider, as one simple idea. — ( Theol.) The 
divine essence or entity : — so named on account of the 
divine attributes being inherent therein. 

Substantive, (sib'stdn-tiv.) [From L. substantirus.] 
(Gram.) A noun or name, denoting a thing without 
any regard to its qualities; as, on the other hand, an 
adjective is the name of a quality. Thus, of the words 
* red house," the first denotes a quality, and is there- 
fore an adjective; the second a thing, and is thereforea 
substantive. 


| Substitute, (s/xetüt.) [From L. substitutus, placed 


in lieu of.) (Law) A n empowered to act as 
proxy for another.— (Afil.) One who engages to perform 
military duty in place of another. 

Substitution, (sib-ste-wshün.) [From L. substitutio ; 
substituo, I put instead of.] (Chem.) The replacing of 
one or more atoms of one element in a compound body 
by the same number of atoms of another element. 
Thus, when water is decomposed y zinc on adding sul- 
phuric acid, an atom of the zinc is substituted for an 
atom of hydrogen, the latter being expelled. — ( Theol.) 
The doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. — 
(Gram.) The sylleptical employment of one word in 
place of another.— (Algeb.) The replacement of xguna; 
tity by another quantity, or y a function comprising 
several others. — ( Law.) The designation of a collateral 
heir, to enter into possession in default of, or after, a 
former heir. 

Substratum, (-stra'tüm,) pl. SUBSTRATA. [From L. 
sub, underneath, and stratum, a bed.) (Geol. A bed or 
layer of earth superimposed by another. —( Afet.) The 
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matter or substance supposed to furnish the basis in 
which the perceptible qualities inhere. 

Substructure, (-striktyir.) [From L. substructio.] 
The base or foundation of a building or of any edifice. 

Subtangent, (-in'jént.) (Geom.) The line of the axis 
contained between the tangent and ordinate drawn to 
the same point in a curve. 

Subtraction, (-irdk’shiin.) [From Lat. subtraho, I 
draw away from. | (Arith.) The taking of one number 
from another of the same kind or denomination, an 
operation by which the difference between two sums is 
found.—(Law.) The withdrawing or withholding of 
some right. Thus, the S of a legacy is the withholding 
or detaining of it from a legatee by the executor; and 
in like manner, the withholding of any service, rent, 
dnty, or custom, is a S, for which tho law gives a 


remedy. 

Sin»'trahend, (-tra-hénd.) (Same deriv.] (Arith.) The 
sum or number to be subtracted or taken from another, 

Suburb, (sib'ürb) [From L. sub, adjoining. and urbs, 
a town or city.] That part ofa city or town which lies 
without tho walls (if any), or is otherwise in its imme- 
dinte vicinity. 

Subvention, (-rén'shiin.) [Fr.] (PoL) A monetary 
aid or bounty granted or e ME: by a govt. 

Suceade Gourd, (sik’kad.) (Bot) See Cucur- 
RITACES. 

Succentor, (sitk-s¢n’tdr.) [L. Lat.] (Med.) The basso 
in a choir or body of singers. 

Succession, (siik-sésh'iin.) [From L. suecedo, to fol- 
low.] (Civil Law.) The right and transmission of the 
rights and obligations of the deceased to his heirs. — 
War of the Succession. ( Hist.) Two waras, in which a 
great part of the European Continent was involved, are 
commonly known by tliis name: 1. That of the Spanish 
Succession, occasioned by the dispute whether the suc- 
cession of Spain should devolve on an Austrian or a 
French prince (1702-1713); terminated by the peace of 
Utrecht, which placed the house of Bourbon on the 
Spanish throne, 2. That of the Austrian Succession, in 
which the right of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
to settle his Austrian dominions on his daughter Maria 
Theresa, was contested by France, Prussia, Bavaria, 
and other states; terminated, by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748, in favor of Maria Theresa. * 

Succinic Acid, (-sin'ik.) [From Lat. succinum, am- 
ber.] (Chem.) An acid obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of another. It has also been obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on stearic and margaric acids. It 
forms regular colorless crystals, and is a componnd of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Form. 211O.C,IT,Og. 

Succinite, (-sin-it.) [Simo deriv.] (Min.) A mineral 
of an amber color, considered as a variety of garnet. 
It frequently occurs in globular or granular masses, 
about the size of a pea. 

Suceory, (sük'ko-re.) (Bot.) See CICHORIUM. 

Succotash, (siik’ko-tdsh.) [Narragansett Ind.]. (Cook- 
ery.) An American dish, consisting ofa mixture of beans 
and green Indian corn boiled together and mashed. 

Succulent, (sik'ku-lént.) [From Lat. succulentus ; from 
succus, juice.] ( Bof.) An epithet for such plants as have 
thick and juicy leaves, such as the cactus order and 
many plants growing near the sea. 

Nnveursal, (iük-kür'sdl.) [From L. succurrere, to ren- 
dec aid.| (Kecl.) A chapel of ease, or auxiliary parish 
church, 

Sucens, (săk'küs.) [Lat.] (Pharm.) A term frequently 
employed to denote the extracted juice of different 
plants, aa the S. gl ycorrhizie, Spanish liquorice, &c. 

Suchet, Lovis GABRIEL, (soo-sid’,) Duc D'ALDUFERA, a 
marshal of France, B. at Lyon, 1770, chiefly distin- 
guished himself in the Spanish war. D, 1826. 

Sucker, (sükür. [From Lat. sugo, I snuck.) (Mach.) 
The piston of a pump; alsoa piece of leather laid wet 
npon a stone, which, owing to the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, adheres very closely, and is not to be pulled 
off without great force. —[Lat. surculus.] (Bot) A 
young twig shooting from the stock or lower part of 
the stem, and afterwards rooting. — ( Zoël.) See Caros- 
TOMI. 

Sucrose, (si'króz) See SUGAR. 

Suction, (sük'shün) [From L. suetum, to suck.) The 
act or process of drawing fluids into a pipe or other re- 
ceptacle by exhanstion of the air. —S.- Pump. See PUMP. 

Sudorifies, («u-dór-if/i^s) [From Lat. sudor, sweat, 
and icio, I prodnce.] ( Mrd.) Medicines which promote 
sweat or sensible perspiration., 

Sudra, (soo'drah.) (Hind. südr.] See Caste. 

Sue, (si.) [From Fr. suivre, to follow.] (Law.) To insti- 
tnte legal process against a person; to prosecute ina 
civil action for the recovery of a real or supposed right; 
as to S, for debt or damages. 

Sue, veins, (500) an eminent French novelist, B, in 


` 
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Paris, 1804; n. 1857. His most popular works are: The 
Aysterizs of Paris (1842), and The Wandering Jew (1846). 
Sueca, (s00-a'kah,) a town of Spain, p. Valencia, on the 
Xucar, 20 m. 8.E. of the city of Valencia. Pop. 10,000. 

Suet, (soo'7t.) (From W. swyf.] The hard fat of certain 
animals, as the ox, sheep, &c., obtained from the renal 
and lumbar regions, and, when melted into tallow, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of soap, candles, &c. 

Suetonius, Carus TRANQUILLUS, (siwe-to/ne-Gs,) a Ro- 
man historian, B. abt. 70, and n. 123, A.D. His Lives of 
the Twelve Cæsars, and his Notices of Grammarians, Rhe- 
toricians, and Poets, are still extant. 

Suevi, (swa're.) (Anc. Hist.) A powerful German race, 
who inhabited the country now called Suabía. 

Suez, (soo’éz,) (GuL¥ or,) the principal and N.W. ex- 
tremity of the Red Sca, extending from Cape Moham- 
med a distance of 200 m. inland, bet. the Egyptian shore 
on the W.,and the Sinai peninsula on the E. Its breadth 
varies bet. 30 and 40 m., and it is famous in Scriptural 
annals for the crossing of the Israelites, and for the de- 
struction by its waters of Pharaoh and his hosts. — S. 
(IsrHMUS OF.) A neck of land, from 60 to 70 miles in 
breadth, connecting the continents of Asia and Africa. 
It forma a sandy desert, covered here and there by salt- 
marshes, — S. CANAL, a navigable channel cut through 
the above Isthmus, to form a sea- e between the 
waters of the Mediterranean and those of the Red Sea, 
This undertaking, which forms one of the dest ens 
gineering exploits of modern times, was originally con- 
ceived, it is believed, both by the anc. Egyptians and 
by the Romans; but it remained for M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps to revive the idea of such a project, and by his 
indomitable energy to carry it through to practical and 
profitable results. Authorized by Said Pasha, Khedive 
of Egypt, to form a company of shareholders for raising 
the necessary capital, Lesseps succeeded, in 1859, in 
being able to commence upon the construction of his 
canal, and jn opening it for commercial traffic, Nov. 17, 
1869, in presence of the Empress Eugenie, the Emperor 
of Austria, and other illustrions personages, The canal 
joins the waters of the Mediterranean at Port Said, and 
there empties into a magnificent jetty-enclosed harbor 
occupying nn area of 450 acres, Half-way across the 
Isthmus, it passes the newly-built town of Ismailia, and 
thence takes its way to the Gulf, which it reaches at 
the town of Suez, formerly a poor, decayed place, but 
now a flourishing seaport with some 15,000 inhab. The 
Suez Canal is about 100 miles in length, with a varying 
width of from 195 to 325 feet, and is 24 feet deep. It ia 
navigable for ships of large tonnage, and shortens 
the sen-route to the East by nearly one balf the time 
formerly taken up by the voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sufferance, (sif'fir-ins.) [From L. sufferentia, an 
enduring.) ( Law.) A term used with reference toa par- 
ticular class of tenant, being one that continues in oc- 
cupation of land or tenement after his own titie ceases, 
withont actual permission of the owner thereof. 

Suflield, (*ü/'feeld,) in Connecticut, n town of Hartford 
co., on the Connecticut River, 16 m. N.of Hartford. Pop. 
3,277. 

Suf'fix, (Gram.) See Arrrx. 

Suffocation, (si/f-fo-ka’shiin.) [From L. sufoco, to 
choke.) (Med.) The act of choking or producing death 
by the interruption of the breath. The three ordinary 
ways in which S. may be effected are hanging, drown- 
ing, and the respiration of fixed air, or carbonie acid 


Suffolk, (si f" fük,) an E. and maritime co. of England, 
b. E. by the German Ocean. This co. is renowned for 
its agricultural wealth and farm-husbaudry. Area, 
1,115 sq.m. C. Ipswich, Pop. 348,479. 

Suffolk, in Massachusetts, an. E. co., washed by Massa- 
chnsetts Bay: area, 15 &q. m.; C. Boston. Pop (1880) 
387,626.—In New York, an E. county, occupying the E. 
end of Long Island; area, 959 sq. miles; C. Riverhead. 


Suffragan, (nf'fra-gdn.) [L. suffragor, I support.] 
(Eccl. A term of relation applied to a bishop, with 
respect to the archbishop who is his superior, 

Suffrage, (siffràj) [L.suffragium.] (Pol.) A vote 
given in deciding a controverted question, or in the 
choice of a man for an office or trust. 

Suffrutieose, (sif-/roo'te-koz.) [L. sub, somewhat, 
and fruticosus, bushy.) (Bot) An epithet for plants 
which are woody at the base, Lut whose yearly branches 
decay, as sage, thyme, &c. 

Sugar, (*hoo'gdr.) {From Sp. azucar.) (Chem. and 
Manuf.) This term is applied to several carbohydrates 
of vegetable origin which have many properties in 
common. They are soluble in water, in general crya- 
tallizable, have a sweet taste, are neutral to test-paper, 
and their solutions rotate the plane of polarization of & 
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ray of light. The substante to which this name is gen- 
esally applied is cane- or sucrose (Cj4Hj09), ex- 
tracted from cane-juice, beet-juice, &c. It rotates the 
plane of polarization to the right. Among other su 
are dextrose or ar (Cj19H3$404) ; Levulose, which 
is one of the constituents of fruit-sugar or inverted 
sugar. Under the influence of dilute acids, or long 
boiling with water, cane-sugar is converted into what 
is called inverted sugar, a mixture of dextrose and levu- 
lose. It is called inverted, because the left-handed ro- 
tation of the levulose is greater than the right-handed 
rotation of the dextrose. Under the influence of fer- 
ments sugar is converted into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
Sugar forms several crystalline compounds with lime. 
— The manufacture of sugar from the sugar-cane may 
be thus shortly sketched. The canes are taken, as soon 
as they are cut, to the mill, where they are subjected to 
great pressure between iron rollers. The juice thus ex- 
preted is boiled in open pans with lime, and the scum 
s carefully removed. It is then filtered and passed 
through animal charcoal in powder, previous to being 
concentrated. This process takes place either in open 
troughs heated by steam, or in vacuum-pans where it 
is boiled in vessels from which the air has been ex- 
bausted. The concentration having proceeded to the 
proper extent, the sugar may be obtained separate from 
the liquid portion, or molasses, by the use of centrifugal 
machines, vessels with sides of wire-net through which 
the liquid is forced into an outer vessel when the ma- 
chine is set in rapid revolution. On the concentrated 
hot juice havíng the consistency and granular appear- 
ance of thick oatmeal-porridge, it is placed in conical 
pots of earthenware. When it has cooled and solidified, 
there appears a mass of sugar crystals with syrup among 
them. A plug is removed from the bottom of the ves- 
sel, and the syrup, in great part, drains away, leaving 
the sugar in the state known as Muscovado or raw moist 
. There is still some syrup left behind, and some 
of this is removed by the process of claying, which con- 
sists in pouringa mixture of clay and water over the 
top of the pot to the depth of an inch or two. The 
water of the clay sinks graduaily downward through 
the porous mass of crystals, combining with the syrup, 
and carrying it off 
through the bottom 
of the pot. The sugar, 
after this treatment, 
is termed “clayed. 
It isthe refiner’s busi- 
ness to purify the 
sugars thus produced, 
and produce by deli- 
cate chemical and in- 
genious mechanical 
rocesses the white 
oaf sugar of which 
there is syon a large 
consumption in this 
country. A largo 
quantity of sugar is 
contained in the sap 
of the American 
maple (Acer sacchari- 
num), and is obtained 
from it in many parts 
of North America; 
maple sugar being, in 
some places, the onl 
kind which is 
particularly by those 
recentlysettledin the 
country. Itis whole- 
some, and not disa- 
greeable. The process of manufacturing it is very 
simple. The trees are bored obliquely from below 
upwards, at 18 or 20 inches above the ground, care 
being taken that the auger penetrates no more than 
half an inch into the alburnum, or white bark; as a 
greater discharge takes place at that depth than any 
other. The liquor is boiled, and the evaporation urged 
by an active fire, with careful skimming during the 
boiling; aud the pot is continually replenished with 
more sap, till a large body has assumed a syrupy 
consistence. It is afterwards strained and boiled 
again over a very brisk fire, till it has acquired tho 
requisite consistence for being poured into the troughs 
prepared to receive it. By fermentation, sugar is con- 
verted into alcohol, and hence forms the basis of 
those substances which are used for making intoxicat- 
a liquors, as molasses, grapes, apples, malt, &c. Of 
vegetable perita it is considered as the most 
wholesome an 


sugar in the year 1895, reached 8,574,510,454 pounds 
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and the total production of cane sugar in the United 
States during the same period was 178,872 hogsheads 
as against 87,013 hogsheads produced in the year 1870, 
It has been calculated that the annual average con- 
sumption of sugar by each person in several countries 
is as follows: Great Britain 25°96 pounds, United States 
24°63, Holland 14:86, France 14:30, Switzerland 9-60, 
Germany 9°42, Italy 5:20, Spain 423 and Russia 2410. 
In the United States the import duty on sugar was 
repealed by act of Congress, May 1, 1872. 

Sugar-candy. (Manxf.) Sugar in the form of 
crystals. If, when the sugar is boiled, ready for cru 
ing, preparatory to being placed in the conical moulds 
(see star gp instead of its being broken up with oars it 
is poured into pans, across which threads are strung, 
crystals will attach themselves to the threads; if these 
crystals are gradually dried, and then washed with lime- 
water to remove the molasses from their outer surface, 
the result is S. C. During crystallization the sugar 
must be kept perfectly at rest, as on this depends the 
size and regularity of the crystals. It is used instead 
of loaf-sugar in India, China, &c. 

Su’gar-eane, (-kdn.) Sce SACCHARUM. 

reri ti te (-ma'pl.) (Bot. See ACERACES. 

Su'gar of Lead. (Chem.) See ACETATES. 

Suhil, (sool,) a manuf. town of Prussian Saxony, 28 m, 
S.W. of Erfurt. . 10,000. 

Suicide, (soo'e-sid.) (From L. suicidium, self-slaughter.] 
(Law.) Same as FELO-DE-SE, q. v. 

Suida, (su^i-de) or Swine. (Zodl.) A fam. of Pachi- 
dermata, highly important to man as food. The ani- 
mals composing this fam. are characterized by having 
on each foot two large principal toes shod with stout 
hoofs, and two lateral toes which are much shorter and 
hardly touch theearth. The incisor teeth are variable 
in number, but the lower incisors are all levelled for- 
wards; the canines are projected from the mouth and 
recurved upwards. The muzzle is terminated by a 
truncated snout fitted for turning up the ground. e 
Babyroussa, Peccary, and other allied genera, are in- 
cluded in this fam. The Wild Boar, Sus scropha, (Fig. 
617,) is the parent stock of all the varieties of the do- 
mestic hog. It has a short and thick body, straight ears, 





Fig. 617.— WILD BOARS. 
black bristly hair, and angular tusks which curve out- 


wards and upwards. The young are striped black and 
white. When wounded, the wild boar is ferocious and 
formidable. These animals defend themselves from the 
attacks of wild beasts by ela Se circle, and showing 
a savage front tothe enemy. They are indigenous to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, where in the wild regions 
they are still common. The Peccaries, gen. Dicotyles, 
which inhabit the warmer regions of America, have the 
canines directed like those of animals in general, the 
hind feet three-toed, the tail rudimentary, and a pecu- 
liar gland upon the ioins. 

L., of its own gender.] 
That which belongs to an individual, distinct, or pecu- 
liar kind. 


Suisun Bay, (800-soon’,) in California, 15 m. in len ta 


by 7 in width, connects the Strait of Carquinez 
San Pablo Ba 


nutritious. The total importations of | Suit, (sit.) (Pr. suite, a following.] (Lew.) Anm actiom 


or process for the recovery of a right or claim ; an asties 
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at law; a proceeding by a rule in chancery; à prose- 
cution. 

duitor, (süt'ór. [From swit.] (Law. One who sues 
another in court in furtherance of a claim or demand, 
as plaintiff, petitioner, or appellant. 

Sulcate, (sil/kdt.) [From L. sulcare, to groove.] (Bot.) 
Furrowed or grooved with deep broad channels. 

Suleiman ountains, (The,) (soo'le-mdn,) a 
chain intersecting Afghanistan from bet. N. Lat. 29°- 
33° 40’, E. Lon. 70°, and attaining at its highest point, 
the Throne of Solomon, an altitude of 11,000 ft. above 
sea-level, 

Aulida, (swle-de.) (ZoóL) The Gannet fam., compris- 
ing swimming-birds which have the bill rather long, 
straight, strong, compressed, and tapering to the point, 
which is a little decurved, and the nostrils hardly per- 
ceptible. The wings are very long, tail long and cu- 
neate. The Common Gannet, Sula Ravana uf . Amer- 
ica, 38 inches,long and the wing abt. 20, breeds in 
immense numbers on the rocky islands near the coast 
of Labrador. The Booby Gannet, S. fiber, of the south- 
ern coast of the U. States, is 31 in. Jong, brown above, 
white below, throat yellow. 

Sullots, or Suliotes, (soo'le-dls.) (Hist.) A race of 
people formerly inhabiting the pashalic of Yanina, in 
the Turkish p. of Epirus. They were by descent half 
Albanian, half Hellene, and, after astubborn resistance, 
were reduced to snbjection by Ali Pasha, in 1801. They 
afterwards fought for the latter, andalso for the Greeks, 
against the Turkish power. 

Snl'làivan, in Indiana, a W. co., b. on Illinois; area, 
430 square miles; Capital, Sullivan.—In Missouri, a N 
county; area, 650 pure miles; Capital, Milan.—In 
New Hampshire, a W.S.W. county; aren, 570 square 
miles; Capital. Newport.—In New York, a S.K. county; 
area, 590 MAIS miles; Capital, Monticello—In Fenn- 
sylvania, a N.N.E. county; area, 430 sq. miles, Capital, 
Laporte.—In Tennessee, a N.E. county, b. on Virginia; 
area, 300 square miles; ital, Blountsville. 

SulTivan's Island, in S. Carolina, lies in Charleston 
harbor, 6 m. below the city, and is defended by Fort 
Moultrie. 

Sully, MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUNE, Duc DE, (soo-le’,) a dis- 
tinguished French statesman, was B. at the chateau of 
Rosny, near Mantes, in 1560. He was the early friend 
and associate of Henry of Navarre, and served under 
him with great 
gallantry at 
Contras, Ivry, 
and Chartres. 
On the acces- 
sion of his pa- 
tron to the 
throne of 
France, as 
Henry IV., S. 
became prime- 
minister of the 
kingdom. S. 
restored order 
to the finances 
and prosperity 
to the country 
at large. In 
1634 he was 
made a mar- 
shal of France, 
and p. in 1611. 

Sully,Teomas, 
(sül'le,) an eme 
incent Ameri- , 
ean painter, B. in co. Lincoln, England, in 1783. While 
a boy he emigrated to America, and there studied his art 
at Charleston, afterwards successively taking up his resi- 
dence in Richmond, Va., New York, and Philadelphia. 
As a portrait-painter he enjoyed great reputation, many 
of the most illustrious personages of the time being 
among his sitters. His chief historical work is Washing- 
tm Crossing the Delaware, now in the Boston Museum. 
D. 1872. 

Sulphates, (siil'fatz.) (Chem.) Combinations of snl- 
phuric acid and bases. The most important are the fol- 
lowing :—S. of Aluminium, is pre inan impure state 
on the large scale, and sold as concentrated alum (see 
ALUM). — S. of Calcium. The anhydrons salt oceurs na- 
tive as anhydrite, and is largely used in commerce under 
the name of gypsum, or Plaster of Paris. Jt isa white 
powder almost insoluble in water. When mixed with 
a small quantity of water, so as to form a thin paste, it 
gradually thickens, and, in the course of a few minutes, 
solidifies to a hard mass of hydrated S. by absorption 
of water. Owing to this property it is of great use in 
taking casts and moulds of objects. The hydrated S. 
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of calcium 15 met with in nature under the name of 
selenite and alabaster. — S. of Copper, called blue vite 
riol and copper vitriol. This is of a beautiful blue color. 
It crystallizes in large oblique prisme, which effloresce 
slightly in the air. When heated to 392°, the water of 
crystallization is driven off, and the white anhydrous S. 
is left. This has a very powerful affinity for water, a 
trace of moisture restoring the blue color. On this ac- 
count it is sometimes used for detecting the presence 
of water in alcohol and other liquids, or for dehydrating 
them. S.of copper dissolves readily in water, but is in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is largely used in com- 
merce. — S. of Iron, known also as green vitriol or cop- 
peras, occurs in well-defined prismatic crystals, of a 
pale-green color, readily soluble in water. Both the 
cry! and solution gradually absorb oxygen from the 
air, with formation of a reddish-yellow basic S. It is 
largely used in dyeing, in the manufacture of ink, Prus- 
sian blue, &c., and, owing to its ready absorption of 
oxygen, it is employed in the laboratory as a reducing 


nt. 

Suiphides, (sülfidz.) (Chem.) Combinations of sul- 
phur with other elements, especially the metals. Some 
metallic S. appear to act as acids, while others act as 
bases, and these can unite with each other, forming 
definite and sometimes well crystallized compounds. 

Sulphites, (stil’fitz.) (Chem.) See SULPHUROUS ACID. 

Sulphur, (sil’fir.) (Chem.) Á substance which is hard, 
brittle, and usually of a yellow color, without any smell, 
unless rubbed or heated. and of a weak, though percep- 
tible taste. It is a non-conductor of electricity ; its sp. 
gr. is 2904. It melts at about 216°, becomes liquid at 
250°, but viscid and of a deeper color at 4509, and a 
little more fluid at 480°, its boiling-point ; it rises rapidly 
in vapor at 600°. If precipitated from its alkaline solu- 
tions by hydrochloric acid it is in the form of a hydrate, 
sometimes termed milk of S. It is obtained in com- 
merce in the solid form, as stick sulphur or cane brim- 
stone, S. is dug out of the earth in various paos where 
volcanic action is going on, particularly Italy and South 
America, It is one of the ingredients in the composition 
of gunpowder, and that which occasions it to take fire 
so readily. A prodigious quantity of S. is obtained from 
Solfatara, in Italy. This volcanic country everywhere 
exhibits marks of the agency of subterraneous fires ; al- 
most all the ground is bare, and white; and is every- 





where sensibly warmer than the atmosphere in the 
greatest heat of summer. The rough S. exported from 
Sicily contains 8 or 4 per cent. of earthy impurities. In 
order to separate these it is redistilled in an iron retort 
(A, Fig. 618), from which the vapor is conducted into a 
large brick chamber (B), upon the sides of which it is 
deposited in the form of a pale-yellow powder ( flowers 
of sulphur, or sublimed S.). When the operation has been 
continued for some time tbe walls of the chamber be- 
come sufficiently hot to melt the S, which is allowed 
to collect, and afterwards cast in wooden moulds, form- 
ing roll S. or brimstone. Distilled S. is obtained by allow. 
ing the vapor to from the retort into a small re- 
ceiving-vessel (C) cooled water, where it condenses 
in the liquid state. 8. 

Sulphuret. (Chem.) Same as Sulphite. See SULPHUR- 
ows ACID. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen, (:s-fu-ri'2d) or 
HYDROSULPHURIC ACID. ( Chem.) This acid (H8) is a pro- 
duct of the putrefaction of organic substances contain- 
ing sulphur, and is one of the causes of the sickening 
smeli of drains, &c. Eggs, which contain a considert#tle 
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roportion or sulphur, evolve S. H. ns soon as they 
b in to change, and heuce the association between 
this gas and the '*smell of rotten eggs," Thesame smell 
is observed when a kettle boils over upon a coke or coal 
fire, the hydrogen liberated from the water combining 
with the sulphur present in the fuel. Hydro-sul- 
phuric acid is readily formed by heating a damp 
mixture of sulphur and wood charcoal, and may be 
obtained in large quantity by heating a mixture of 
equal weights of sulphur and tallow, the latter furnisb- 
ing the hydrogen. This gas is at once distinguished 
from all others by its disgusting odor. It is one-fifth 
heavier than air (sp. gr. l:1912). Its gaseous state is 
not permanent, but a pressure of 17 atmospheres is re- 
quired to reduce it to a colorless liquid, which congeals 
toa transparent solid at —122° F, Water absorbs ut 
three times its volume of S. H. at the ordinary tempera- 
ture; both the gas and its solution are feebly acid to 
red litmus-paper. The gas is very combustible, burn- 
ing with a blue flame like that of sulphur, and yield- 
ing, as the chief products, water and sulphurous acid. 
This combustibility of S. H. is of the greatest impor- 
tance in those processes of chemical manufacture in 
which this gas is evolved (as in the preparation of am- 
moniacal salts from gas liquors), enabling it to be dis- 
posed of in the furnace instead of becoming a nuisance 
to the neighborhood. The gas causes fainting when 
inhaled in large quantity, aot appears much to depress 
the vital energy when breathed for auy length of time 
even in a diluted state. In its action upon the metals 
and their oxides, it resembles hydrochloric acid and the 
other hydrogen acids, 

Sulphuric Acid, (sü-fu'rik-.) (Chem.) Anhydrous 
S. A. (SOg), or, as it is sometimes called, S. anhydride, 
forms beautiful white needles like asbestos. Its affinity 
for water is very great, and when dropped into it it 
hisses like a red-hot iron. Its combination with water is 
called S. Acid or Oil of Vitriol { 110.503), which is an oily 
colorless liquid, boiling at 62009, possessing a sp. gr. 
of 184; it has a very powerful affinity for water, aud 
when exposed to the air absorbs moisture rapidly. On 
this account it is of great value in the laboratory asa 
desiccating agent for gases. When mixed suddenly with 
water, the temperature rises greatly, sometimes as much 
as 1009 C. Its affinity for water is so great that it takes 
it from organic substances, such as wood, sugar, &c., in 
which it is supposed not to exist really formed but only 
initselementa, Under the powerful influence of the acid, 
these unite and are withdrawn, liberating the carbon. A 
drop of strong S. A. left for a few minutes on almost any 
organic compound carbonizes it, leaving a charred stain. 
Oil of vitriol dissolves the anhydrous acid, forming 
what is known as fuming S. A. S. A. is the strongest 
known acid at ordinary temperatures, and it unites 
with all bases forming salts which are called sulphates. 
When added to salts of other acids it displaces them, 
taking possession of the base, except in the case of some 
perfectly insoluble compounds, such as certain silicates. 
Ata high temperature, however, some other acids, such 
as silicic and boracic acids, appear stronger than S., as, 
owing to their diminished volatility, they remain fixed 
at temperatures at which S. A. cannot exist uncom- 
bined. 

Sulphurons Acid, (sil'für-üs,) or DIOXIDE or SUL- 
PHUR. (Chem.) This acid (S09) is formed when sulphur 
is burnt in the air or in oxygen gus. It is a colorless 
heavy gas of a peculiar suffocating odor, more than 
twice as heavy as atmospheric air, and very soluble in 
water. When cooled in a powerful freezing mixture, or 
condensed under a pressure of three atmospheres, S. 
A. liquefies to a colorless mobile liquid of sp. gr. 145; 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure this boils at 
149. When cooled to —79° C., it solidifies to a white 
crystalline mass. S. A. has a considerable tendency to 
absorb oxygen, forming sulphuric acid. It is largely 
used as à bleaching agent and as a disinfectant. A 
unites with bases, forming a well-defined series of salts 
which are known as sulphites. 

Sultan, (si/'tàn.) [Arab.] A title of royalty among 
Mohammedan nations. It signifies a despotic ruler. 
The Grand X, or chief of the Turkish empire, is styled 

in his dominions the Sulandim, or protector of the 

i dishah Islam, or Emperor of Islamism, and 

jh, or Shadow of God.—The title of S. was 

l by Bayazid I., the chief of the Osmanlis, 

1389-1403. 

oo/mak,) SuMACH, or SnuMAC. (Bot) Bee 










Bumatra, (soo-ma'treh,) an important island of the E. 
Archipelago, and, after Borneo, the largest in extent, 
lies bet. N. Lat. 6? and 8. Lat. 4°, and E. Lon. 96°-106°. 
It is separated from the Malacca peninsula by the 
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Straits of Sunda, It is of an oblong and tapering 
shape, and has an extreme length of 1,050 m., with a 
superficial area of 125,000 8q. m. The island is inter- 
secied through its centre by a mountain-chain rising 
some 15,000 feet in maximum height, whence flow on 
either hand to the sea immense rivers, through wide 
and fertile plains, teeming with tropical vegetation, 
S. in the interior js divided into many petty native 
states, and has on her S.W. coast the important settle- 
meuts and seaports of Bencoolen, Padang, and Quedah, 
aud on her E. shore that of Palembang. This island, 
discovered by the Portugnese in 1509, was partially set- 
tled by the Dutch in 1600, and by the En fish a year or 
two later. The latter people exchan, their settle- 
ments for the Dutch possessions in Malacca in 1825; 
and in 1871, the whole island became, by retrocession 
on the part of the Netherlands govt., a British colony. 
Pop. 2,415,000, 

Sumbawa, (soom-baw'wah,) an island of the Eastern 
Archipelago, divided from Lombok by the Straits of 
Allass ; bet. 8. Lat. 8° 4’-9° 2’, and E. Lon. 116° 50’-119° 
15’, Area, 5,838 sq.m. Pop, 100,000. 

Summer, (siim'miir.) [A. S. sumer.] One of the four 
seasons of the year; beginning, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, when the sun enters Cancer, about the 21st of 
June, and continuing for three months; during which 
time the sun, being N. of the equator, renders this the 
hottest period of the year. In latitudes 8. of the equa- 
tor just the opposite takes place, or, in other words, it 
is summer there when it is winter here. The summer 
quarter of the meteorologists consists of June, July, 
and August, 

Summit, (siim’mit,) in Colorado, a N.W. co., traversed 
E. by the Rocky Mts.; area, 18,500 sq. m.; C. Breckin- 
ridge—In Ghw, a N.E. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; Capita 
Akron,—In Utah, a N. county; area, 1,950 sq. m. ; 
Capital, Wanship. 

Summons, (sim'münz.) [rom L. sub, up, and moneo, 
I warn.] (Law ) A warning or citation to appear in 
court; ora written notification, signed by the proper 
officer, to be served on a person, warning him to appear 
in court at a day specified, to answer to the demand 
of the plaintiff. 

Sumner, CHARLES, (siim'nür,) a distinguished Ameri 
cun senator and statesman, B. at Boston, Mass., in 1811, 
graduated at Harvard Coll. in 1830, and commenced the 
practice of law in his native city, four years later. .In 
1850, a combination of Free-soilers and Democrats re- 
turned him to Congress, as successor to Daniel Webster, 
and in that body he soon became a man of mark as the 
leader of the Abolitionist party. He opposed the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill of 1854, and in 1856 eloquently combated 
the aggressions made by pro-slavery agitators in Kan- 
Bas. is this speech, S. so excited the ire of the Hon. 
Preston Brooks of S. C., that the latter made a personal 
assault upon him in the House, beatiug him so severely 
with a cane,as to keep him an invalid for over two 
years. In 1859, in a speech in which he denounced “the 

rbarism of slavery," he produced a great sensation ; 
and in the following year supported Mr. Lincoln's can- 
didature for the Presidency. In March, 1861, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, a position he retained until 1871. Mr. S. acted 
as confidential adviser to Pres. Lincoln during the Civil 
War, and was author of the Freedmen's Bureau bill. 
His last important speech, 1872, was an elaborate and 
eloquent, bnt exceedingly bitter, attack upon the ad- 
ministration of Pres. Grant. D. 1874. 

Sumner, in Tennessee, a N. co.; area, 600 sq. m.; C. 
Gallatin, Pop. 23,712. 

Sump, (simp.) [Gr. sumpf.) (Mining.) A pn: sunk 
below the lowest workings of a mine. — ( Metall.) A cir- 
cular stone pit, lined with clay, used as a receptacle for 
the metal on its first fusion. 

Sumptnary Laws, (siim’tu-a-re.) [From L. sump- 
tuarius, pertaining to expenses.) Those laws which, in 
extreme cuses, have occasionally been made to restrain 
or limit the expenses of citizens in apparel, food, furni- 
ture,&c. S. L. are abridgments of personal liberty, and 
of very difficult execution. 

Sumter,Thowas, (siim'tür,)an American Revolutionary 
general, B. in 8. Carolina, 1734, became in 1780 brigadier- 
general, and commander of a partisan corps of cavalry 
which gained numerous successes against the English. 
He was sent to Congress in 1792, made minister to Brazil 
in 1809, and entered the U. S. Senate in 1811. D. 1832. 

Sumter, in Alabama, a W. co., b. on Mississippi; area, 
el sq. miles; Capital, Livingston—In Ftiorida, a cer 
tral oo.; Capital, Sumterville—Inu Georgia, a W S.W. 
co.; area, 590 sq. miles; Capital, Amoricus.—In South 
Curolina, an E. central dist.; area, 1,500 sq. miles: 
Capital, Sumterville. 
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Charleston harbor, constructed on an artificial island, 
about midway between Forts Pinckney aud Moultrie. 
After the secessiun of the State in Feb.. 1861, Major 
Anderson, commanding the sea-defences of Charleston, 
after being summoned to surrender them to the State 
authorities, evacuated Forts Pinckney and Moultrie, 
and garrisoned Fort S. with a small body of about 100 
men. Upon this, the Confederate commander, viewing 
the proceeding as an overt act of hostility, opened fire 
upon the fort on the 12th April, and brought about its 
surrender on the day following. This affair proved the 
initiatory act of the Civil War. During the siege of 
Charleston, Fort S. was reduced to ruins by the fire of 
the Federal fleet; upon which tho Confederates erected 
a stronger work, and held the same against the Union 
arms for a period of 3 years; that is, till the capture of 
Charleston by Gen. Sherman enforced its surrender. 

Run, (siin.) [Deriv. uncertain.] (Ast) The central and 
controlling orb of the planetary system, the source of 
light and heat to this earth and all the other globes 
which form that system. This splendid luminary is 
96,000,000 of miles distant from the earth; a cannon- 
ball travelling at a uniform velocity of 1,600 feet in a 
second, would require ten years to reach it from the 
earth. Its diameter is 892,000 miles; its mass is 354,936 
times that of the earth, and 800 times greater than the 
aggregate of the masses of all the planets and satel- 
lites; its density is about one-fourth that of the earth; 
a body-which, at the earth's surface, would weigh one 
pound, would on that of the sun weigh 27:9 1bs.; and un 
ordinary man would be crushed to atoms by his own 
weight. The sun revolves on its axis in about 25 days; 
which is ascertained by means of the spots or macul: 
on his surface; and his equator is inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of about 7° 20. The spots are subject to 
change; they vanish and reappear; one has been ‘ob- 
served covering an area of 1,520 millions of sq. m., that 
is, a space thirty times greater than the whole surface 
of the earth. There are several hypotheses regarding 
them, bnt none which is satisfactory. Some imagine 
that the luminous atmosphere of the sun is at a great 
distance from its mass; and that the calorific rays are 
so intercepted by clonds as to render it habitable; but 
there can be little doubt that a most intense heat pre- 
vails at its surface. It is also snpposed that the heat 
and light constantly passing off may gradually diminish 
its bulk. It is highly probable that the sun has a proper 
motion in space, though some centuries of observation 
may be required to detect its laws. Astronomers havo 
latcly seen reason to think that the mean distanze of 
the earth from the sun is not so great by four millions 
of miles as was formerly supposed. This distance is 
bow put down at 91,328,000 miles. Various other nu- 
merical changes become necessary. Thus the circum- 
ference of the earth’s orbit becomes 599,194,000 miles ; 
and her mean hourly velocity 65,460 miles, The diameter 
of the sun is 850,100 miles. The numerical expressions 
for the distances, velocities, and dimensions of all the 
other planetary bodíes will require corresponding cor- 
rection. The facut of the sun are bright streaks com- 
wonly seen in the neighborhood of spots which are 
approaching the sun's limb. Secchi says, that though 
they appear bright in this position, they are not in 
reality brighter than the centre of the sun. The same 
eminent solar observer believes them to be immenso 
waves of matter indicating the disturbance to which 
the formation of a spot is due. Messrs. De La Rue, 
Stewart, and Loéwy, consider the facule as probably 
consisting of solid or liquid bodies slowly enbsiding in 
a gaseous medium. From their falling behind the spots 
it is inferred that they were originally lifted above the 
general level, and in the process fell behind because 
coming into regions of more rapid rotation. 

Sunbury, (sün'bür-e) in Pennsylvania, a town, C. of 
Northumberland co., ou the Susquehanna, 56 m. N. of 
Harrisburg. It is largely interested in the coal ship- 
ping-trade. 

Sunda Islands, (The,) (sin'dah,) the name some- 
times bestowed on the cluster of islands which surround 
the Sea of Java in the Eastern Archipelago. "They 
form two divisions: the Grealer and the Lesser. The 
first include Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebes ; the 
second comprise the chain of small islands stretching 
from Java E. as far as Papua, 

Sunday, (siin‘da,) the first day of the week, called also 
the Lord's day, in memory of the resurrection of Christ; 
and the Sabbath-day, because substitnted, in the Chris- 
tian worship, for the Sabbath, or day of rest, in the old 
dispensation, This substitution was first decreed by 
Constantine the Great, 4. D. 321, before whose time both 
the old and new Sabbath were observed by Christians. 
Bee Sanga: 
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Sunderbunds, (The,) (sün'dür-bündz.) See GaNGRA, 

Sunderland, (sün'dür-lànd,) a prosperous borough 
und scaport of England, co. Durham, on the Wear, 13 
miles N. E. of the city of Durham. It exports immense 
quantitics of coal, and is largely interested in iron 
shipbuilding. Pop. 98,335. 

Sun’-dew, (-dà.) (Zot.) See DROSERACE&. 

Sun-dial. See Dial. 

Sun'fish. (Zoj.) See GYMNODONTIDÆ, and AURELIDÆ. 

Sun'flower. (Bo.) See HELIANTHUS. 

Sun'flower, in Mississippi, u W.N.W. co., drained by a 
river of same name; area, 1,000 sq. miles; C. McNutt. 
Pop. 5,015. 

Sunn'-hemp. (Bot) See CRoTALARIA. 

Sunstroke, (rin'siroók.) (Med.) A disease affecting 
those who are exposed to the direct beams of a hot sun, 
particularly during any labor or active exercise. The 
nature of this complaint is not well understood. Ac- 
cording to some, it is a sort of apoplexy, while others 
hold that it is more of the nature of concussion. 

Super, (*o'pür.) [Lat.] (Chem.) A prefix used with 
many words, denoting nn excess; as, supersulphate of 
potash, in which there is an excess of sulphuric acid. 

Supercargo, (-kahr’go.) (Naut.) A person in a mer- 
chant's ship appointed to manage the sales and super- 
intend all the commercial concerns of tlie voyage. 

Puperdominent; (-dòm'e-nänt.) (Mus.) The sixth 
of the key in the descending scale. 

Supererogation, (-¢r-0-ga'shiin.) [From L. super, 
besides, and errogatio, a distributing.) (Theol) In the 
Roman Catholic Church, a term denominative of such 
fous works as a person performs in excess of his 

)»unden duty. 

Superficies, (-fish'éz.) [From L. super, and facies, 
face.] The surface or external face of any thing or 
body; as, the superficies of a plane. 

Supe’rior, (Lake,) the largest and most westerly of 
the great chain of N. American lakes, is of a nearl 
triangnlar form, and extends bet. N. Lat. 46° 30489, 

and W. Lon. 859-929 20. Length, 360 m.; avera 
breadth, 80 m.; estim. area, 28,600 sq. m. The St. Louis, 
at its S.W. extremity, is the only considerable one 
among the numerous streams which empty into its 
waters. Its mean depth is abt. b00 ft., and its surface 
stands at abt. 640 ft. above the level of the Atlantic, Of 
its many large and umbrogeous islands, the principal 
one is Isle Royal. Lake S. discharges its surplus waters 
by ghe 8t. Mary's River into lakes Michigan and Huron. 
lts coasts nre bold and rocky, and exceptionally rich in 
minerals; copper, lead, and hematite being mined in 
vast quantities in the regions on its S.W. or american 
side. , 

Superlative, (-pür'a-tiv.) [From L. superlativms.] 
(Gram.) The name usually given to the third or highest 
degree of comparison ; formed in the Teutonic languages 
by the erg of “est.” 

Superposition, (-po-zis'ün.) [From L. euperpono, I 
place over.] (Grol) A lying or being situated upon or 
above something. 

Supersedens, (-se'deds.) [UL] (Law. A writ or 
command to suspend the powers of an officer in certain 
cases, to stay proceedings, and in certain cases to dis- 
charge prisoners, 

Superstructure, (-striktyir.) [From L. supersirwo, 
T build upon.) (Arch.) Any kind of building raised on 
a foundation or basis; the word being used to distin- 
guish what is erected on a wall or foundation, from the 
foundation itself, 

Supertonic, (-/ó»'Ik.) (Mur) The second note, or 
that which is above the key-note, 

Super-vo'lute. (Bot.) Denoting a plaited and con- 
volute arrangement in the bud. 

Supinators, (su-pin-a'türz) (From L. supino, I put 
anything on its back.] (Anat.) Two muscles of the 
arm; the one called the S. longus, the other the S. 
brorta; both serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 
wards. 

Sup'per, (The Lord's.) (The) See EUCHARIST, 

Enpplevtent, (stip’ple-mént.) [From L. supplementum, 
a filling up.) (Li) An addition or appendix made to 
a book or writing, by which itis rendered more full and 
complete; us, the Supplement to Zell's Encyclopedia, — 
(Geom.) The S of un arc is the number of degrees of 
which it is deficient in order to make of itan entire semi- 
circle; in the same manner that a complement denotes 
what an arc is short of to become a quadrant, Twosup- 
plemental angles brought together are tantamount to 
right angles. 

Su pplies. (stip-pliz’,) pl. of SUPPLY. (Pol. Econ.) Granta 
of the public money voted by Congress or other legis- 
lative body to meet the public expenditure for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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Supporters, (-port/iirz.) [From L. supporto, I carry.] 
(Her.) Figures 
placed by the 
side of the 
shield, and ap- 
pearing tosup- 
portit. Thus, 
the two lions 
(Fig. 619) are 
the & of the 
Duke of Ar- 
gyll’s arms. — 
(Arch ) Images 
whicl serve to 
up any 
part of a build- 
ing in the place 
of a column. 





Fig. 619. — ARMS OF DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


subpositum, a placing under.) (Med.) A pill or bolus 
introdaced into the rectum, where it gradually dis- 
solves, Opium is sometimes usefully applied in this 
way to allay irritation of the bladder and the neighbor- 
ing parts. 

Suppuration, (süp-pu-ra'shün.) [From L. suppuratio.] 
(Med.) The process of generating purulent matter, or 
of forming pus, as in à wound or abscess. Alsó the 
matter generated by S. 

Supra, (sooprah.) [A form of super, q. v.] A Latin 
preposition employed as a prefix to certain English 
words, to convey the force or meaning of above, E 
over. 

Supralapsarian, (-ldp-sa’re-dn.) (Theol.) One who 
maintains that God, antecedent to the fall of man, de- 
creed the apostasy and all its consequences, determin- 
ing to save some and condemn others, and that in all he 
does he considers his own glory only. 

Supreme Court, (soo-prem’.) (Amer. Law.) The Con- 
stitution of the U. States directs that the judicial 
power of the U. States shall be vested in one S. court, 
and in such inferior courts as Congress may, from time 
to timo, ordain and establish. The judges of the S. 
C. are appointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Seuate. They hold their office during 
good behavior. They consist of a chief justice and nine 
associate judges. Six judges are required to make a 
quorum. The S court is holden at the city of Wash- 
ington. Tts jurisdiction is either original or appellate, 
civil or criminal. It has exclusive jurisdiction of all con- 
troversies of a civil nature when a State is a party, ex- 
cept between a State and its citizens, and except, also, 
between a State and citizens of other States, or aliens, 
in which latter case it has original, but not exclusive, 
jurisdiction. The S. court has also the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus, scire facias, and all other writs 
not especially provided for by statute, which may be 
necessary for the exercise of its jurisdiction and agreea- 
ble to the principles and usages of law ; and the justices 
have, individually, the power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus, of mo exeat, and of injunction. The S. court 
exercises appellate jurisdiction by writ of error from 
the final judgment of the circuit courts, of the district 
courts exercising the powers of circuit courts, and of 
the superior courts of the territories exercising tlie 
powers of circuit courts in certain cases, It has also 
jurisdiction by writ of error from the final judgments 
and decrees of the highest courts of law or equity ina 
State, in the cases provided for by the 25th section of 
the act of Sept. 24, 1789. It has jurisdiction by appeal 
from the final decrees of the circuit courts, and of the 
district courts exercising the powers of circuit courts 
in certain cases. — In nearly all the States there is also 
a court of superior jurisdiction called S. court, but in 
one or two there is a court of appellate jurisdiction 
from the supreme court. 

Surabaya, or Sourabaya, (soo-rah-bai'ah,) a fortif. 
seaport on the N.E. coast of the island of Java, C. of a 
Dutch p. of same name, on the straits between Java 
and Madura; S. Lat. 7° 12’ 30”, E. Lon. 1129 44' 7”. It 
is well built, and carries on an active trade. Pop. 125,000. 

Surat, (soo-rdt’,) a fortif. commercial city and seaport 
of India, C. of a dist. of same name, pres. Bombay, on 
the Taptee, 150 m. N. of Bombay. It ships immense 
quantities of cotton, of a variety known by the com- 
mercial name of Surats. Pop. 95,000. 

Surbase, (sirbáüz) (Fr. (Arch.) The upper mould- 
ings or cornice of a pedestal. A surbased arch is an 
arch which rises lees than half the breadth of the open- 
ing above the level of the springing. 

Surcingle, (sir-sing’gl.) [From L. supra, above, and 
singulum, a waist belt.| A girth or band passing over 
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& saddle or rug and beneath the horse's belly, so as to 
keep the saddle, &c., in its place. — ( Eccl.) e girdle 
with which a cassock is secured round the waist. 

Surcoat, (sür'kót.) (O. Fr. surcot.) In the Middle Ages, 
the external tunic of a knight, worn over his armor; 
also, the outer tunic or gown of a civilian. 

Surd, (sird.) [From Lat. surdus, indistinct.] (Arith. 
and Alg.) magnitude not expressible by rational 
numbers; thus the square roots of 2 surds cannot be ex- 
pressed exactly by ordinary notations, and are repre- 
sented by prefixing the radical sign, as y8, the square 
root of 8. They are termed also, irrational or éncommen- 
surable quantities. — (Gram.) A term expressive of such 
letters as are atonic or without aspirant sound, as $, f, 
p, compared with z, v, b, which are sonant or vocal. 

Surety, (shoor'te.)) [Fr. sureté.) (Law.) One who en- 
ters in a bond or recognizance to answer for another's 
appearance in court, for his payment of debt, or for the 
performance of some act, and who, in case of the prin- 
cipal's failure, is compellable to pay the penalty, debt, 
or damages. 

Surf, (sürf,) the swell of the sea which bursts upon the 
shore, or against any rock that lies near the surface of 
the sea. A surge is a great wave rolling above the gen- 
eral surface of the water. à 

Surgeon, (sirjün.) |From O. Fr. chirurgeon.] One 
professionally engaged in the art and practice of sur- 
gery. — S.-dentist, a surgeon who exclusively attends to 
diseases of the teeth and gums.—(Zodl.) See TEU- 
THIDZ. 

Surgery, (sür/ür-.) (Corrupted from chirurgery — 
Sr one, the eR and ergon, a work.] That branch 
of medical science which is concerned with the cure of 
disease, or the prevention of the ill effects arising frog 
injury to the human body by means of operations per. 
formed by hand assisted by suitable instruments. 
Recent important advances have been made in the art 
of surgery, through the use of antiseptic appliances 
and the extension of anatomical and physiological 
knowledge. Tumors are removed from the in, and 
daring excursions made into the interior of the body, 
with a large percentage of success, many of which 
would have insured death under old methods. 

Surinam, (soo-re-ndm',) a river of S. America, in 
Dutch Guiana, which colony it intersects aud occasion- 
ally gives its name to. It empties into the Atlantic 
after a N. course of 300 m., the greater part of which 
is navigable by small vessels. — Dutch Guiana is inter- 
mediate, both in size and position, between British and 
French Guiana. It extends between N. Lat. 2° and 69, 
and W. Lon. 53° and 579, naving E. French Guiana, 
from which it is separated by the Marony ; S. Brazil; 
W. the Corentyn, which divides it from British Guiana; 
and N. the Atlantic. Length, N. to 8., 250 m.; average 
breadth, about 155 m. Area, about 38,500 sq.m. Desc. 
The physical geography, climate, and productions of 
Dutch Guiana are pretty much tlre same as British 
Guiana. C. Paramaribo. Pop. 50,341. 

Surname, (sir’ndm.) [From L. super, and nomen, 
name.] The distinctive name or appellation supple- 
menting the baptismal or Christian name. 

Surplice, (sür'plis.) [From L. super, and pellicius, 
made of skins.) (Eccl) The long wide over-garment 
with wide sleeves, worn by officiating ministers in the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches. 

Surrender, (sir-rén‘dir.) (From O. Fr. surrendre, to 
give up] (Law.) The yielding up of a principal into 
legal custody by his bail or surety. — A deed testifying 
that the tenant for life or years of lands, &c., yields up 
his estate to him that has the immediate estate in re- 
mainder or reversion. — (Inter. Law.) Same as EXTRA- 
DITION, q. v. 

Surrey. (sür're) a S. co. of England, b. N. by Middle- 
sex, Bucks, and Berkshire, and 8. by Sussex; area, 
759 sq. m.; C. Guildford. Pop. 1,090,270. 

Surrogate, (sür/ro-gàt.) (From L. surrogatus, substi- 
tuted.) (Civil Law.) A deputy, or person substituted 
foranother. The word is most commonly used as the 
title of a bishop's chancellor. 

Surry, (rür're) in AN. Carolina, a N.W. co.; area, 530 
square miles; Capital, Rockford.—In Virginia, a 8 E. 
county; area, 340 square miles; Capital Burry Court- 

ouse. 

Surveying, (sŭr-va'ing.) [From O. Fr. survoir, to 
overlook.] The art of measuring land, laying down its 
dimensions upon paper, and finding its content or area. 
It is of two kinds, land S. and marine S.: the former 
having generally in view the measure or contents of 
certain tracts of land, and the latter the position of 
beacons, towers, shoals, coasts, &c. Those extensive 
operations which have for their object the determina- 
tion of the latitude and longitude of places, and the 
length of territorial arcs in different latitudes, also fall 
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under the general term €, though they are uently 
called trigonometrical & The operations of the sur- 
veyor are carried on by means of various inetruments, 
My as the theodolite, the chain, &e., and he requires 

acquaintance with practical geometry, trigonometry, 
the IU calculation, &c. 

Snrveyor-general. (sür-c"ür-) (Po) In the U. 
States, a govt. functionary who directs the survey of 
territorial public lands. 

Survivorship, (sür-ivür-skip.) [From Fr. survivre.) 
(Law.) The right of a person who possesses a joint in- 
terest in an estate of entering "upon the entirety of it 

upon the demise of the co-occupier. —( Assurance.) A 
reversionary benefit in the form of a life-annuity, de- 
pendent for its acquisition by a certain party upon his 
surviving that person or those persons upon whose lives 
it has been assured. 

Busa, (soo 'sah,) or 80084,8 seaport of N. pem regency 
of Tunis, 40 m. 8. of Hammamet. Pop. 10. 

Susa. [Shushan, in Daniel, Esther, &c., derived by some 
from shoshan, a lily.] (Ane. Geog.) An ancient city of 
Persia, probably the modern Sus or Shusn, in Lat. 32° 
10% N., and Lon. 48° 26/ E., situated between the Chap- 
ses or Eulæns (Ulai in Daniel) and the Shapur, an- 
ciently the capital of Susiana (the Elam of Scripture, 
mod, Khuzistan), It is supposed to have existed as carly 
as B. C. 600. It was the capital of Busiana, q. v., and was 
taken, with all its treasures, by Alexander IIT., B.0. 341. 
The seat of government was transferred from Babylon 
to S. p.c. 330. Antigonus took S. B. c. 315. 

fusa, (soo'zah,) (ane. Segustum,] a town of N. Italy, in 
Piedmont, 37 m. W. of Turin, on the Dora-Ripaira, at the 
corre of the two voute across the Alps by Monts 

nis and Genevre. 5,000. 

Susannah and the a ders, (s00-tfn'na.) (Seript.) 
The title of an apocryphal addition to the Book of Dan- 
iel. Yt relates how S., the wife of Jolachitn, and daugh- 
ter of Hilkiah, celebrated alike for her beauty and her 
virtue, was falsely accused of adultery by certain “ lov- 
ers " whose advances she had spurned ; and how, being 
condemned to death on their evidence, she was saved by 
the wise Daniel, who tore the mask from her enemies, 
and caused them to experience the fate they had de- 
signed for her. 

Suspension, (-péwshün.) (From L. an inter- 
roel (Law.) Prevention, interruption, or privation 
of operative action ; as, the s of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
— ( Mil., de.) Temporary removal from the exercise of 
certain rights or functions, usually intended as a fo 
tive measure ; as, the S. of an officer from duty.— ( 4 
A keoping of the hearer in doubt and in attentive ex- 
pectation of what 1s to follow, or what is to be the in- 
ference or conclusion from the arguments or premises. 
— Mus.) The act of reproducing in a chord some note or 
notes which have occurred in the chord immediately 
preceding. — S. Bridge. (Civ. Eng.) See BRIDGE. — S. of 
Arms. See ARMISTIOF and Truce. — Points of S. ( Mech.) 
Those points in the axis or beam of a balance to which 
the weights are applied, or from which they are sus- 


pended. 

Suspensor, (-pén'sür.) (Rame deriv.] (Surg.) A truss 
to hold the scrotum in a state of suspension, in cases of 
hernia or rupture. 

Susquehanna, (siis-kwe-hdu/nah,) a river of the U. 
States, taking its rise in New York State, in Canandai- 
gua and Otsego cos., and passing through Pennsylvania 
till its embouchnre into Chesapeake Bay, at Havre de 
Grace, Marylund, after a devious course of 400 m. 
throngh a mountainous and picturesque country. Its 
chief affluents are the Tioga and Juniata. — In Penn- 
sylvania, a N.N.E. county; area, 800 sq. miles; Capital. 
Montrose, 

Sussex, (siis’séks,) n S. maritime English co., b. 8. by 
the English Channel ; arza, 1,426 84. m. This co. is oele- 
brated for its superior breeds of sheep and cattle. Caps. 
Chichester and Lewes. Php. 417,407. 

Sns'sex, in Delaware, a $. cò., washed by Delaware 
Bay; area, 1,000 sq. m.; ; €. Georgetown. 

— n New Jersey, a N. 'co., intersected N.W. by the 
Blue Mts.; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Newton. 

— Iu Virginia, a 8.8.E. co.; area, 400 8q. m.; C. Sussex 
Conrt- House. 

Sutherland, (stith'ir-lind,) a N. co. of Scotland, b. 
N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean; area, 1,754 8q. m.; 
€. Dornoch. Pop. 23,686. 

Sutlej, (soot'l/j,) a river of N.W. India, rising in Thibet, 
in abt. N. Lat. 30° 8’, E. Lon. 819 53’, and, passing 
through the Punjab, falls into the Chenab near Bha- 
wulpoor, after n 8. course of nearly 1,000 m. 

Suttee, (sit-t£.) (From Sans. satî, pure.) The act of 
sacrifice by which a Hindoo widow immolates herself 

on the funeral pile of her husband. Though none of 
sacred books of the Mindoos absolutely command 
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the S.. they speak of it as highly meritorious, and the 
means of obtaining eternal beatitude. It is believed 


also to render the husband and his ancestors happy, and 
to purify him from all offences, even if he had killed a 
Brahmin. Since the year 1756, when the British power 


in India became firmly established, upwards of 70,000 
Hindoo widows have thus been sacrificed. On one occa- 
sion seventy-eight widows of a rajah were burned with 
his body. The institution has been suppressed by Lord 
William Bentinck in 1829. 

Sutter, (süt'tür,) in California, a N.co. ; area, 500 sq. m.; 
C. Yuba City 

Suture, (elit yor.) [From Lat. sutura, a seam.] ( Anat.) 
The union of bones by means of dentiform margins: as 
is the case with the bones of the skull. — (Surg.) The 
making the parts of a wound cohere by means of 
stitches. 

Suwnrrow, or Souvnroff, ALEXANDER VASILIE- 
vITCH UNT RYMNIKSK! and PRINCE ITALIYSKI,) (s00- 
vo'róf.) a Russian generalissimo, B. in Finland, of Swe- 
dish extraction, in 1729. After serving his apprentice- 
ship to arms in the Seven Years’ War, he commanded 
an army sent against the Turks, and gained the battle 
of Rymnik, in 1789, In 1794 he suppressed an insur- 
rection ip Poland under circumstances of gross cruelty y 
and, five years later, was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the Russian and Austrian armies allied against 
the French in Italy, where he defeated the latter at 
Trebia and at Novi, 1799. D. 1800 

Suzerain, (soo'zür-àn.) [Fr A fendal lord. According 
to the feudal system, as developed in Northern Europe, 
every owner of Allodial (q. v.) lands was compelled to 
acknowledge himself the vassal of a &, and do homage 
to him for his lands. The term was applied less to the 
king than to his vassals, who had sub-vassals holding 
of them. 

Swallow. (ewdl’'lo.) (Zoól.) See HIRUNDINDÆ. 

Swallowing, (swóllo-ng.) ( Physiol.) Deglutition, or 
the act by which substances are from the mouth 
into the stomach, through the pharynx and oesophagus. 
It is one of a complicated character, and requires the aid 
of a considerable number of muscles ; the first step 
being voluntary, the remainder executed under spinal 
and involuntary nervous influence. 

Swamp, («ómp.) { A. Wet and spongy land in low 
situations, but not usually covered with water. It 
differs from bog and marsh, in producing trecs and 
shrubs, while the latter produce only herbage and 
mosses, 

Swan, (s0dn.) [A. 8.] (Zoil.) Ree Cronus. 

Swan River, a considerable stream of W. Australia, 
taking its rise in 8. Lat. 32? 80’, E. Lon. 1179, and fall- 
ing into the Indian Ocean in Melville Bay, in 8. Lat. 

, E. Lon. 115° 42’. Tt formerly gave its name to an 
English colony settled in 1829, and now called Western 
Australia. 

Swansea, (dn’z,) a manuf. borough and seaport of 
England, in N. Wales, co, Glamorgan, on the Towy, 28 
m. 8&W. of Merthyr-Tydvil. It exports vast quanti- 
ties of coal, and is the chief centre of the copper- and 
tín-emelting interests of the kingdom. Pop. 51,720. 

Swash’-letters, (swdsh-.) ( Typog.) Letters of an an- 
tique form of type with their terminations jutting out 
beyond the usual level of the shank; as, for example, 


j, 

Sweatin sickness, (noting) (Med.) An ex- 
tremely fatal epidemica] disorder, which ravaged Eu- 
rope, and especially England, in tlie 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, Tt appears to be allied to the worst form of 
cholera, and to bear a close relation to malignant con- 
gestive fever. 

Sweden, (siidn,) an extensive country of N. Europe, 
oceupying the E. and larger portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and forming with its W. neighbor, Norway, 
the united Kingdom of Sweden and Norway; bet. N. 
Lat. 55° 20'-609, E. Lon. 11° 18’ 807-249 18’. &. is b. N. 
by Finmark ; N.E. by Russian Lapland ; E. by the Gulf 
of Bothnia, separating it from Finland; S.E. and £. by 
the Baltic; 8.W. by the Sound and Cattegat, dividing it 
from Denmark ; and W. by Norway. Its length, N. to 
8., may be taken at 950 m.; and the mean breadth at 
190 m. Area, 170,516 sq. m. Its line of coast, which is 
much indented with fiords and bays, is some 1,400 m. in 
extent. The greater part of the surface is of a monn- 
tainons and rngzed character, with intervening fertile 
valleys, and well-watered plains. The W. frontier for 
several hundred miles is marked by the Kiolen chain 
or Scandinavian Mts., spurs of which radiate in all di- 
rections E. into the eentre of the kingdom. Nearly one- 
tenth of the superficial area of S. is occupied by lakes, 
the principal of them being those of Wener, Malar. 
Wetter, Storag, Stor, and Stora Lulea. Rivers are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, though not any of great size oxist, 
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Their waters abound with fish, and, with a few excep- | 
tions, they all empty into the Gulf of Bothnia. The N. 
and central cists. of the kingdom are mining regions, S, 
being a conntry exceptionaliy rich in mineral products. 
Copper, iron producing the finest steel, lead, nickel, 
zine, cobalt, alum, sulphur, porphyry, marble, and coal 
— are found in more or less abundance; consequently, 
mining and metallurgical industry forms one of the 
main sources of the natural wealth. The 8. parts of the 
country are chiefly agricultural in their productive 
features; the climate being favorable to the growth of 
cereals. Besides the latter, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, 
hardy fruits, &c., are grown in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the home demand, The forests are very exten- 
sive, covering nearly one half of the surface of the 
country, and consisting chiefly of pine, birch, and fir; 
these are of great importance, as supplying not only 
pitch and tar, but also fuel, S. is politically divided 
into 25 Kin, or governments, and has for its main cen- 
tres of wealth, trade, and pop., the cities and towns of 
Stockholm (the cap.), Gothenburg, Malmö, Norrköping, 
Carlscrona, Gefle, Upsal, Jönköping, and Lund. The 
only Swedish colony is the small island of St. Bartholo- 
mew in the West Indies, The govt. is a constitutional 
monarchy, with extraordinary powers vested in the 
king, who is assisted by a council of ministers. The 
Diet, or legislature, consists of two chambers or estates, 
both elected by the people, but representing different 
interests. The Norwegian parliament, or Storthing, 
acts quite independently of the Swedish diet, and in all 
matters of home and domestic polity, a distinct autono- 





my exists for each country. (See Nonwav). The Luther- 
an is the form of established religion, aud to it belong | 
four-fifths of the inhab. Education is well cared for, 
and is very generally diffused; the leading universities 
are those of Upsal and Lund. In 1871, the regular army 
consisted of 124,807 men, supplemented by volunteer 
rifle corps owning a numerical strength of 47,000 men. 
In the same year, the Swedish navy was composed of 
31 steamers, aggregating 3,332 horse-power, and carry- 
ing 142 guns; 15 sailing-vessels, 190 guns; and 62 
smaller craft (including 3 ironclads) mounting 87 guns, 
besides 137 gunboats proper. This naval force is nanned 
by a personnel of 34,568 seamen and marines. Auxiliary 
to the navy, a strong coast-guard service is embodied. 
The chief articles of export comprise cattle, grain, iron, 
timber, metals, hemp, coarse linens, leather, furs, pitch, 
tar, &c. As a manufacturing country, S. produces wool- 
len and cotton goods, machinery, paper, sugar, tobacco, 
&c.; shipbuilding is also a leading item of mechanical 
industry. At the close of the year 1869, there were 
1,143 m. of railroad in working operation, together with 
4,275 m. of telegraph lines. — Prior to the 13th cent., 
S. consisted of the two kingdoms of Gothland and Swea- 
land, which, after being united in one dynastic line 
that fell under the sway of Margaret of Denmark in 
1397, became an homogeneous and independent mon- 
archy under Gustavus Vasa in 1521. The Vasa dynasty 
was dethroned in 1809, and after the aunexation of Nor- 
way in 1814, the united crown was conferred in 1818 on 
the French marshal Bernadotte, who bad been elected 
crown-prince in 1810. His successors have continued 
to govern, with eminent wisdom and popularity. His 
grandson Charles XV.died in Sept., 1872, leaving the 
crown to Oscar IL, the present king. Population (ex- 
clusive of Norway ) 4,429,713. 

Swedenborg, EMMANUEL, (swe'den-bórg,) [originally 
SwepuorG,] an eminent Swedish natural philosopher 
and theosophist, B. at Stockholm, in 1688. He gradu- 
ated as doctor of philosophy at Upsal University in 
1710, and after a course of foreign travel, became under 
Charles XII. a military engineer, and in 1716 assessor 
of the Board of Mines. After occupying himself with 
the pursuits of physical science, he resigned his asses- 
sorship in 1747, and turned his mind toward spiritual- 
ism, becoming the founder of a sect of religionists 
which have spread over many countries both in the Old 
and New World. The doctrines taught by S. are based 
upon a presumed analogy between spiritual and natu- 
ral things, and are pregnant of mysticism. He con- 
sidered Christ as the one God in whom is centred the 
Divine Trinity, and insisted on the necessity for keep- 
ing the holy commandments, in which is included the 
performance of every duty. His principal works are 
The Apocalypse Revealed (1766); and The True Christian 
Reli MA D. in London, 1772. The sect he insti- 
tuted style their establishment the Church of New Jeru- 
salem, und their religious tenets are known by the world 
at large as Sweden lanism. They have in the U. 
States abt. 70 ministers, and 90 societies including abt. 
5,000 members. 
Swedenborginn. (Eccl. Hist.) See Swepencore. 
Sweepstakes, (swép’stdks.) (Sports.) In horse-racing, 
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the entire stakes at risk, to be carried off by the win- 
ning animal. 

Sweetbrend, (-bréd.) (Cookery.) The pancreas of a 
calf prepared and served for food. 

Sweet’-gale. (Bot.) See MYRICACER. 

Sweet Pea, (pe) (Bot.) Sce LATHYRUS. 

Eweet pepper Bash. (Bot. See CLETHRA. 

Sweet Potna'to. (Bot) See BATATAS. 

Sweet'-rusbh, or Sweet-flng. (Bot) See ACORUS. 

Sweet-wil liam. (Hot) See DIANTHUS. 

Swell, (swèl.) [From Icel. svela, to expand.) (Naut.) 
The heaving motion caused by a succession of wavea or 
billows; when coming after a gale or storm, such per- 
turbation of the sea is termed a ground-swell.—( Mus.) A 
gradual increase and decrease of the crescendo and di- 
minuendo respectively : — marked in musical scores 
thus: -< =>., 

Siwell'-fish. (Zoğl.) See GYMNODONTIDÆ. 

Sweyn I., (swdn,) or SUENO, king of Denmark and of 
the greater part of England, 986-1014. — S. IL, king of 
Denmark, 1047-1076. 

Swietenia, (swe-ta/ne-ah.) ( Bot.) A gen. of the O. Cedre- 
laceæ, consisting of only one species, Mahagoni, which 
yields the timber known as the Mahogany of commerce. 
It is a stately tree, principally met with in Central 
America and Mexico, growing upon rocky soil. The 
bark is considered a febrifuge, and the seeds prepared 
with oil were used by the ancient Aztecs, as they are by 
the modern Mexicans, as a cosmetic, under the names of 
Pepitos del Sopilote, Zopilotl, or Tzontecomatl. The timber 
is largely employed in making household furniture, 

Swift, (swift.) (Zool) See CYPSELIDE. 

Swift, JoNATHAN, an eminent divine and humoristic 
author, was B. in Dublin in 1667, and received his edu- 
cation at Trinity Coll., in that city. After graduating 
there, he filled for some time the position of secretary 
to Sir William Temple, and taking his M.A. degree at 
Oxford in 1692, entered holy orders. In 1700 he be- 
came rector of Laracor, a living in the co. Meath, Ire- 
land, embarked upon authorship, and, taking up his 
residence in London, rose high among the literati of 
his time. S. changed his politics as he changed his 
wig; and, after having published a pamphlet entitled 
The Conduct of the Allies (1112), in which he urged the 
abandonment of the war against France, was rewarded 
therefor by govt. with the deanery of St. Patrick's, Dub- 
lin. In 1716, after a liaison with Esther Vanhomrigh, 
the * Vanessa" of his pen, he secretly married in 1716 
her rival Esther Johnson, whom he hascelebrated under 
the name of * Stella.” D. 1745. —S.’s writings deservedly 
hold a high place in literature. His wit and humor, 
though somewhat coarse after the manner of his day, 
possess a pungency of flavor that has been compared with 
that of dry champagne. His powers of description were 
only equalled by Defoe among hia contemporaries. As 
a political lampooner, S. was amazingly skilful, and 
bitingly sarcastic. His masterpiece is usually accounted 

' to be The Tale of a Tub, than which nothing can be fuller 
of dry, quaint, pointed humor — not even the pages of 
Rabelais. Among. his other notable productions may 
be. cited The Battle of the Books, and that perennial 
sermon in burlesque, the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. 

Swimming, (noIm^ming,) or NATATION. The progres- 
sive motion of an animal body in water. A large pro- 
portion of the animal tribes are furnished with a greater 
or less capacity for S. Fishes are wholly adapted to it; 
amphibious creatures, as much, if not more, as to 
walking; web-footed birds pass a considerable part of 
their existence upon the surface of the water, and many 
of them occasionally make their way beneath it. The 
same may be said of innumerable species of insects ; and 
all quadrupeds are at least capable of preserving their 
lives, if accident immerses them in this element, while 
some resort to it with peculiar readiness. Man alone 
is incapable of S. without learning to do so as an art. 
The reason of this peculiar inability of the human race 
is attributed to the construction of the body, and es- 
pecially of the head, from which results a situation of 
the centre of gravity wholly different from that in 
quadrupeds. Of man, the head with respect to the 
body, and compared with the heads of other animals as 
proportioned to their bodies, is singularly heavy; a 
quality occasioned by the larger quantity of flesh, bones, 
and brain with which it is furnished, and the absence 
of those sinuses or cavities which, like air-bladders, 
lighten that of other animals. The head of a man, 
therefore, sinks by its own gravity ; and, thus exposing 
the body to fill with water, causes him to drown. 
Brutes, on the other hand, are able to keep their nos- 
trils above water with facility, and, thus respiring 
freely, are, on the principles of statics, out of danger. 
From these observations it will follow, that the art of 

S4 which can be acquired by exercise only, chiefly con- 
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sists in keeping the head above water; and that the 
hands apd feet are to be used as oars und helm, in 
guiding the course ef the vessel. With proper man- 
agement the human body is capable of floating, as its 
specific gravity is, in reality, less than that of water. 

Swim’/ming-birds. (Zo) See N ATATORES. 

Swine, (swin.) 1^. S. swin.) (ZoüL) The common col- 
lective name of domestic animals of the gen. Suid, q. v. 

Swinemiinde, (sve-ne-moond’,) n seaport of Prussia, 
p. Pomerania, on the Swine, 36 m. N. of Stettin, of 
which town it forms the commercial harbor. / op. 6,617. 

Swing, (swing.) |From A. 8. Smp] (Naut.) A 
ship Ting at anchor is said to swing when she alters 
her position with each turn of the tide, with her head 
to the flow. 

Swing-bridge, (-brij.) (Civ. Engin.) A bridge formed 
of two movable parts made to effect a junction midway, 
where the extremity of each turns upon a pivot rnised 
upon a pier, and opens to allow a ship to pass through 
on occasion : — also written swivel-bridge. 

Swing'-wheel, (hwél.) (Horo.) That wheel in a 
clock which corresponds with what in watches is 
termed the CRoWN-WHEEL, gq. v. 

Swiss, (swiss.) (Fr. Suisse.] (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Switzerland; plurally, the people of that 
country taken collectively. — ( Philol.) A patois of 
mixed French and German spoken by some of the 
people of Switzerland. 

Switch, (swich.) [From Gor. zweig, n twig.) (AMech.) 
In railroad construction, an extremity of each of two 
opposite rails, movable at will to allow a car, track, 
&c., to be shifted from one line of rails to another. —— 

Switzerland, (nwit'zür-lind,) a W. central republic 
of Europe, situate bet. N. Lat. 45? 50-17? 50’, E. Lon. 
59 58'-109 30, and b. N. by Baden, Würtemberg, and 
Bavaria, E. by the Tyrol, S. by Italy, and W. and N.W. 
by France. Maximum length from E. to W. 210 miles; 
breadth, 140 miles. Area, 15,722 sq. m. This, the most 
mountainous country in Europe, has the Alps (q. v.) 
forming the whole of its 8. and E. frontiers, besides ex- 
tending its ramifled chains over the greater part of its 
interior. The most level tracts of surface are found in 
the N.W. cantons of Berne, Basle, and Zurich, where 
they form a series of mountain-locked vales, backed by 
the Jura range on the French border. The chief valley 
is that of the Rhône in the S., embracing the canton of 
Yalao, with rich tillable tracts and fertile pastures ex- 
tending on either hand toward the bases of the Bernese 
und Pennine Alps. The m rivers, all rapid and unnavi- 
gable, are the Rhóne, Rhine, Ticino, Reuss, Aar, &c., 
with their affluents. The Swiss lakes, notably numer- 
ous and picturesquely located, as well as of great depth, 
comprise those of Geneva, Constance, Lucerne, Neuf- 
chátel, Zurich, Thun, Bienne, Wallenstadt, and Brienz. 
Forests cover abt. one-sixth of the entire surface of S. 
Agriculture is carried on chiefly in the valleys, where 
the cereals, along with flax, hemp, and tobacco, are 
raised. The mountain slopes, occupying fully two-fifths 
of the territorial area, afford excellent pasturage, and 
furnish dairy produce, tallow, hides, &c., in quantities 
enough for exportation. Fruits of the hardier varie- 
ties grow well and profitably. In the W. cantons, tho 
vine flourishes; while the orchards of the Thurgau and 
other N. dists. supply ample material for the manufac- 
ture of cider, and of Kirschenwasser and other liqueurs. 
The national industry (other than rural) is largely de- 
veloped in important manufactures; of which those of 
textile fabrics, leather goods, pottery, sugar, watches 
und jewelry, &c., constitnte the staple items. The re- 
public is politically constituted of 22 states or cantous, 
each of which are virtually independent of each other 
in all matters of home polity, though extrinsically 
forming a Federal Union. The chief cities and towns 
are: Geneva, Zurich, Berne (the cap.), Basle, Lansanne, 
La Chanx de Fonds, St. Gall, Lucerne, Neufchátel, and 
Freiburg. The Swiss Constitution, remodelled in 1848, 
vests the ruling executive and legislative authority in 
a Diet of two houses —a State Council anda National 
Council. The first consists of 44 members,— 2 for each 
canton, — and corresponds fn its functional action with 
the U. S. Senate; the National Council is more purely 
ther tative body, being composed of 128 members 
elected triennially by popular suffrage. Both chambers 
combine to form what is called the Federal Assembly. 
The chief executive power is exercised by the so-called 
Federal Council (Bundesrath), a body of 7 members, 
elected tri-yearly by the votes of the Assembly. Its 
governing officers are the President and Vice-President 
of the Confederation; both holding office yearly. For- 
eign affairs are restricted to the province of the Federal 
Assembly. International and inter-cantonal qnestions 
are discussed before, and adjudicated by, the Bundes- 
gericht, or Federal Tribunal —a body of 11 members 
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elected triennially, and which serves as a high court of 
appeal. The army consisted, in 1870, of 85,563 

60,148 reserves, and 66,539 landwehr; total, 202,248 
men of all arms. Every adult citizen is de facto liable 
to military service, aud military drill and discipline is 
taught in all the schools. In case of exigency, the 
eee, or “levy en masse" of the people, is availa- 
ble for war purposes, The Protestant faith forms the 
ruling form of religion in 1o of the cantons, chiefly 
W.N.W. and central; Roman Catholicism prevailing in 
the rest. The German language is spoken by 6914 per 
cent. of the pop.; French by 232 per cent.; Italian by 


55s; per cent.; and the Romanic dialects by 14% of the 
entire inhab, Education is well diffused by numerous 
colleges and schools of a high grade; and its upper 
branches are cared for at the three universities of Berne, 
Basle, and Zurich. On Jan, 1, 1870, S. possessed 840 m. 
of railways in active operation, besides 2.870 miles of 
telegraph lines, — S., the anc. Helvetia, became, under 
the Roman empire, a semi-civilized country, and, after 
the fall of that power, passed in succession under Bur- 
gundian, Frankish, and Germanic sway. In 1207, a 
movement of the three N. cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden, inaugurated the ultimate overthrow of 
Austrian rule in the result of the battle of Morgarten 
in 1315. During the two following centuries, the other 
cantons fell one by one into the arms of the Helvetic 
Confederation, which lutter, however, did not obtain 
its solidarity asa European power until the peace of 
18M. Following the new Constitution of 1848, came 
the revolt of Neufchâtel against Prussia, to which coun- 
try it had belonged, and its reception into the Swiss 
Confederacy a8 a canton on an equal footing wjth the 
rest. During the Franco-German war of 1570-71, the 
landwehr were called out as a defensive measure for the 
maintenance of Swiss neutrality. Pop. 2,759,854. 
Switzerland, in /ndiana, a S.E. co., adjoiuing the 
Ohio River; area, 22 sq. m.; C. Vevay. 


Swivel, (swiv'l.) [Erom Icel. swif, a revolving handle.] 
(Naut.) A strong iron link employed in mooring ships, 
aud which permits the bridles to be turned round. 

Sword, (szrd.) |From A. 8. ayid (Mil) A weapon 
worn nt the side, for purposes either of offence or de- 
fence, and used by hand either for thrusting or cutting. 

Swerd-fish. (Zotl.) See Scompnipa. 

Sybarite, (sil/cr-it.) An inhabitant of Sybaria, for- 
merly a town on the Gulf of Tarentum, in Italy, whose 
inhabitants having become enervated by slavery to sen- 
sual pleasures, were easily subdued by the Crotonians, 
The term is applied metaphorically to designate an ef- 
feminate voluptuary. 

Sycamore, (sik'a-mór.) [From Gr. sykomoros, the fig- 
mulberry.) (B«.) A species of fig-tree. See Ficus. 
Sycamore, in J//inois, a vill.. C. of De Kalb co., 208 m, 

N.E. of Springfield. 

Sycophant, (sil'o-/dnt.) (From Gr. sykophantés ; from 
sukon, a fig, and phaina, I inform against.) An obse- 
quious flatterer or parasite. This word was originally 
used to denote an informer against those who plun- 
dered tacred fig-trees, or exported figs contrary to law, 
Hence in time it came to signify a tale-bearer or in- 
former in general; thence, a flatterer, deceiver, or para- 
site. 

Sydenham, (sid’n-dm,) a town of England, co. Kent, 
5 m. &.&.E, of London. Here is the world-famonus * Crys. 
tal Palace," surrounded by enchanting woodland sce- 
nery. Pop. 19,016. 

Sydney, (sid'ne,) a flourishing city and seaport of E. 

Australia, C. of the English colony of New South 

Wales, on Port Jackson Bay, in 8. Lat. 359 55’, E. Lon. 

1519 25', It is the metropolis of Australasia, possesses 

an excellent harbor, and carries on an extensive aud 

rapidly increasing trade. Pop. 134,756, 

ney, (sid'ne,) a seaport of Nova Scotia, C. of Cape 
reton co., on the Atlantic, 200 m. N.E. of Halifax. 

Pop. 2,900. 

Bronte (si’/n-it.) (Geol.) A plutonic rock resem- 
pling granite in external appearance, but compored of 
quartz, felspar. and hornblende. It derives its name 
from having been obtained at the ancient quarries of 
Syrene in Egypt. When it loses its quartz, it gradu- 
ally passes into syenitic greenstone, a rock of the trap 
series. 

Sylla, Lucius Corneirus, FgLIX, (sH'lah,) or SULLA, 
one of the great commanders and political leaders of 
Rome, who. having served under Marius, afterwards be- 
came his dendly opponent. The civil wars between 
these rivals were the miserable precursors of the down- 
fall of the Roman republic, and inflicted numberless 
evils on the state. In the end of B. c. 82, S. triumphed 
over Marius, and having caused himself to be appointed 
Dictator, he secured hig victory by the most fright- 
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ful slaughter of all who had been on the opposite side. 
He also took a distinguished part in the Mithridatic 
and the Social Wars; and he was a patron and cultiva- 
tor of literature and art. D. in 78 B. C. 

Syllable, (su'la-bl.) [From Gr. syllabé ; syllambano, I 
take together.] (Gram.) A combination of letters ut- 
tered by a single effort or impulse of the voice, as can ; 
or a single letter, as o in over. At least any vowel or 
open sound is essential to the formation of a S. 

Syllabus, (sil/la-bis.) [L.alist.] (Lit) An abstract, 
epitome, or compendium containing the heads of a 
treatise, discourse, or quantity of literary matter. 

Syllepsis, (sil-lzp'sis.) [From Gr. syllambano, I take to- 
gether.) (Ahet.) A tropical figure, whereby a word is 
to be understood as being literally or metaphorically 
taken at one and the same time. 

Syllogism, (si'lojizm.) on Gr. syllogismos ; syllo- 
gizomai, I bring at once before the mind.) (Log.) An 
argument consisting of three propositions; the two 
first of which are called the premises, and the last the 
co T S.are nothing more than our reasoning re- 
duced to form and method ; and as every act of reason- 
ing implies three several judgments, so every S. must 
include three distinct propositions; as appears in the 
following S.: * Every creature possessed of reason and 
liberty is accountable for his actions ; " * Man is a crea- 
ture possessed of reason and liberty ; " * Therefore man 
is accountable for his actions.” These propositions are 
denominated the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 

Sylva, (sil'vah,) pl. SyLvæ. [L.,a woody tract.] (Bot.) 
The generical term which refers to the arboraceous 
characteristics or products of any region or country; 
hence, by an amplification of meaning, a literary work 
descriptive of the botanical aspect of a tract or district 
of country. 

Sylvan, (sil'vdn.) [Same serie) Adjectively, that which 
pertains to or is kindred with forests or wooded scenery ; 
as, a sylvan retreat. — S. Deities. (Myth.) See Faun. 

Sylvester (sil'vés-tür) I., (St.) He was elected to the 
Papal chair in 314 A. D., and D. in 335. His pontificate was 
made memorable by the meeting of the Council of Nice, 
325, and by the first dissemination of the Arian heresy. 
—S. IL. (Gerbert), who s. Gregory V. in 999, was a native 
of'Auvergne, and a pontiff eminent for his scientific ac- 
quirements. 1003, — S. TII., an antipope, 1044, after 
& brief occupancy of the Papal chair, was s. by Bene- 
dict IX. 

Sylvicolidse, (sil-ve-kl'e-de.) (Zoül.) The Warblers, 
a fam. of small insessorial birds, with rather long and 
slender bills, with the tip slightly curved and toothed 
(Fig. 620). A large proportion of the species are most 
remarkable for their power of song. The diminutive 
Golden -crests, the 
Nightingale, the 
Whitethroat, and the 
Woodwren, are all 
well-known exam- 

les of genuine 

arblers, familiar to 
the British natu- 
ralist. The groups 
of this extensive 
family, spread over 
all the habitable re- 
gions of the globe, 
are destined to per- 
form an important 
part in the economy of nature: to them appears in- 
trusted the subjugation of those innumerable minute 
insects which lurk within the buds, the foliage, or the 
flowers of plants; and, thus protected, escape that de- 
struction from swallows, to which they are only exposed 
during flight. 

Bymbol, (sim'ból.) (From Gr. symbulon; from sum- 
Fatio, I bring together.] A word of many meanings, 
though used at present with but one. The original 
signification was the making several things contribute 
to form one whole; thus creeds were termed symbols, 
being a collection of articles of faith. But the word 
is now used to express outward appeurances intended 
to indicate something; in which sense the Greeks 
called their standards symbols, and the early Chris- 
tians, all rites, ceremonies, sacraments, &c. — ( Chem.) 
An abbreviation of the name of an elementary body; 
thus Ag. is written for silver (Argentum): Pb. for lead 
(Plumbum). — (Eccl.) In the Eucharist, the bread and 
wine are called by Protestants S. of the body and blood 
of Christ. —(Math.) A mark, figure, or character used 
to represent a certain number, quantity, or operation. 

Symbolism, (-izm.) [Same deriv.] ( .) An assimi- 
lating of parts or ingredients of parts. — ( Theol.) The 
science of creeds. 
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Fig. 620.— SYLVIA HORTENSIS. 
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Symi, (seme) an island of the Greek Archipelago, 
Sporades group, 15 m. N.W. of Rhodes, at the entrance 
of a gulf of same name, off the coast of Asia Minor, 
in N. Lat. 36° 30’, E. Lon. 279 54’. Pop. 7,000. 

Symmetry. (sim'me-tre) [Gr. symmetria.] | (Bot.) 
That kind of arrangement in which the number of parts 
of one seríes corresponds with that of the other series; 
as, for example, when a flower with five sepals has five 
petals, and five, ten, or fifteen stamens. b 

Sympathetic Ink, (sim-pa-thit'tk-.) See INK.— S. 
sounds. (Acoustics. Sounds elicited from solid bodies 
by the reverberatory action of some sonorous body, 
such vibrations being conveyed by means of the air or 
some intervening solid body.—(AMed.) A S.disease is 
one which is produced by a remote cause, as when a 
fever follows a local inju In this case, the word is 
opposed to idiopathetíc ; which denotes either an origi- 
nal disease, or that which is produced by a proximate 
cause. — (Anat.) The term S. is applied to two nerves 
(the great intercostal and the facial nerves) from the 
opinion that their communications are caused by sym- 


pathy. 

Sympathy, (sim'pa-the.) [From Gr. sympatheia, a 
Feling in [ini with.] The feeling of being affected 
similarly to some other person. According to Adam 
Smith it is in S. that our moral sense takes its rise. — 
(Med.) The connection that exists between the action 
of two or more organs more or less distant from each 
other; so that the affection of the first is transmitted, 
secondarily, to the others, or to one of the others, by 
means unknown. 

Symphony, (sim'fone) [From Gr. spaphonis ) 
( Mus.) Primarily signifies a consonance or harmony o 
sounds agreeable to the ear, either vocal or instrumen- 
tal, or both, It means, at present, a piece of concerted 
music com d of several parts. Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn have excelled in the compo- 
sition of symphonies. 

Symphysis, (sim’fe-sis.) [Gr., a growing together.] 
(Anat.) An immovable junction of certain bones; as, 
the symphysis of the pubis. — (Surg.) A coalescence of 
a natural duct or passage; also, the first intention of 
cure in a wound. 

Symphytum, (sim'fe-tiim.) (Bot.) A gen. of rough- 
ish perennials, O. Boraginacem. S. cinale, the Com- 
frey (the Grande Consoude of the French), isa well- 
known plant of watercourses, having much the taste 
and properties of borage, for which it was not unfre- 
quently substituted in the old English cool tankard, 
and among herbalists it was highly extolled as a 

ay Ve of the Me C kar ) Th 
ymplocarpus, 'püs.) (Bot. e Skunk- 
deri o & genus of herbaceous Ra O. Orontiacea. S. 
Jætidus, so called from its disgusting garlic-like odor, is 
employed medicinally — the roots in cases of asthma, 
the leaves as an application to ulcers. 

Symptom, sim'tüm.) (From Gr. symptóma ; sumpipto, 

fall in with.] (at .) Any appearance in a d e 
which serves to indicate or point out its cause, ap- 
proach, duration, event, &c. Particular symptoms, 
which more uniformly accompany a morbid state of the 
body, and are characteristic of it, are called pathogno- 
monic or diagnostic symptoms. In a strict sense, how- 
ever, S. means no more than the consequences of dis- 
eases, and of their causes, exclusive of the diseases and 
causes themselves.— A symptomatic disease isone which 
proceeds from some prior disorder; as a symptomatic 
fever, proceeding from local pain or local inflammation. 
It is opposed to idiopathic. 

Symptomatology, (-a-tó/o-je.) [From Gr. sympté- 
ma, a symptom, and logos, a discourse.] (Med.) That 
part of the science which treats of the symptoms of 
diseases. 

Syneresis, (sin-e-re’sis.) [From Gr. sinairesis, a bring- 
ing into association.] (Gram.) Same as CRASIS, q. v. 
Syn ue, (sin'a-gog.) [Erom Gr. synagōgë, liter- 
ally, a bringing together.) The building appropriated 
to the religious worship of the Jews; or the congrega- 
tion who assemble in it for the performance of their 

religious rites. 

Synarthrosis, (-dr-thro’sis.) (Gr. synarthrésis ; from 
synarthrbo, I link together.] (Anat.) A species of ar- 
ticulation, where there is only an obscure motion, as in 
the bones of the carpus and metacarpus, &£c.; or where 
there is no motion at all, as in the sutures of the skull. 

Syncarpous, (-kahr'pís.) (Bot.) See CARPEL. 

Synchondrosis, (sig-kon-dro'sis.) [From Gr. syn, 
with, and chondros, a cartilage.) (Anat.) A species 
symphysis ; being the union of two bones by means of a 
cartilage; as in the vertebra. 

Synchronism, (eing'krón-izm.) (From Gr. syn, and 
chronismos, a duration.) (Chron.) The concurrent 
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arrangement of historical dates, with reference to two 
or more things or persons, 

Syncli'nal. (Geol.) See ANTICLINAL. 

Syncopnte,(sing'ko-pál.) [See Syscorr.] (Gram.) Ina 
primary sense, to contract; as a word, by taking one or 
more letters or syllables from the middle. — ( Mus.) To 
prolong a note begun on the unaccented part of a bar, 
to the accented part of the next lar; or to connect 
the last note of a bar with the first of the following. 

Syncope, (sing’ko-pe.) [Gr. syskop?, a cutting short.] 

Gram.) An elision or retrenchment of a letter or syl- 
able from the middle of a word. —( Med.) A swooning, 
in which the patient continues without any sensible 
motion or respiration; accompanied with a suspension 
of the action of the brain and a temporary loss of sen- 
sation and volition, — ( Mus.) The act of syucopating,— 
more frequently written syncopation. 

Syncratism, Syncretism, (sin’krah-tizm.) [From 
Gr. synkrétismos.] (hilos) The fusion of the doctrines 
held by different sectaries into one general or universal 
system. 

Sy nerisis, (sing'iri-sis. [From Gr. syn, together, and 

is, a judgment.] (Ze) A figure of speech in 
which opposite persons or things are compared, 

Sy ndesmus, (-dé/mis.) [Prom Gr. syndesmos, liter- 
ally, that which binds together.) (Anat.) A ligament 
for binding together the bones and other parts.— 
(Gram.) A conjunction. 

Syndic, (sin'dik) [From Gr. amaika, assisting the 
course of justice.) (Pol) An officer invested with dif- 
ferent powers in different countries; generally a kind 
of municipal magistrate, as in Switzerland, where it ia 
the title borne by the chief magistrate of Geneva, In 
Paris, the university, and nearly all the trade-compunies 
have officials termed syndics; 80, too, has the English 
university of Cambridge. In France, also, the creditors 
of a bankrupt appoint S., corresponding to the English 
assignees, from among themselves. 

Synecdoche, (stn-¢k’do-ke.) [Gr. synekdoehé.] (Rhet.) 
A figure or trope by which the whole of a thing is 

ut for a part, or a part for the whole; a3 the genus 
for the species, or the species for the genns, &c. 

Synergism, (sin'ür7ism.) [From Gr. syn, and ergein, 
an effort.) (Theol) The doctrine which holds that the 
divine grace demands a reciprocal effort of the human 
will in order to become of efficacy. 

Syngnathidie, (sing-ndath'e-de.) (Zotl.) A fam, of 
fishes, including all the Lophobranchiates. The Pipe- 
fish, gen. Syngnathus, has the body exceedingly elon- 
gated, slender, and covered with a series of indurated 
plates, arranged in parallel lines; the nose long and 
tubular; and no ventral fins, The Sea-horse, gen. Hip- 
pocampus, has the body short, covered with angular 
and spinous plates, neither ventral nor caudal fin, a 
prehensile tail, and the head and neck have some re- 
semblance to those of a horse. Several species aro 
known, from 3 to 6 In. long, all marine, 

Synneurosis, (sin-nu-ro’sis.) [From Gr. syn, and 
neuron, a ecce pd (Anat.) The connection which 
one bone makes with another by means of a conjunc- 
tive membrane. 

Synod, (sIn'ó4.) [From Gr. synodos, literally, a journey- 
ing together,] (Eel) A council or assembly of divines 
met to deliberate or take action upon theological or 
ecclesiastical matters :—they are commonly divided into 
4 classes, viz.: General or Gécumenical, National, Pro- 
vincial, and Diocesan. In the Presbyterian Church, a 
S. consists of several adjoining presbyteries. — ( Ast.) A 
conjunction, or concourse of two or more stars or plan- 
ets, in the same optical place of the heavens. 

Synod'ic Month. (Ast) See LUNAR. 

Synonym, (sin'o-nIm,) or SYNONYME. [From Gr. syn- 
ünomia, correspondence in name.) A word having the 
same signification as some other word. We rarely find 
two words precisely synonymous in all situations; 
though many are sometimes synonymous, and at other 
times not so. Thus, when we speak of the sarge roll- 
ing swell of the sca, we may call it a ware or a billow ; 
but when we speak of the small swell of a pond, we 
may call it a wave, but not a billow. 

Synopsis, (sin-dp’sis,) pl. Synorses. [Gr., a seeing all 
together.] A summary, epitome, or generalized con- 
spectus; or, a collection of things or parts so arranged 
us to exhibit the whole or the principal features at a 
single view. 

Syntax, (sin’tiks.) [Gr. syntazís, literally, a putting 
together in order.] (Gram.) That division which ana- 
lyzes the dependence of parts of speech upon one an- 
other, and supplies rules for their mutual government. 

Synthesis, (sin'(he-sis.) {on synthesis, a putting to- 
gether.] (Chem,) The uniting of elements into a com- 

round; the opposite of analysis, which is the separa- 
lion uf a compound into its constituent parts, — (Log.) 
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That process of reasoning in which we advance by @ 
regular chain from principles before established or as- 
sumed, aud propositions already proved, till we arrive 
at the conclusion. The synthetical is therefore opposed 
to the analytical method, 

Syphax, (sifäks) The king of Western Numidia, who, 
ving made war upon Masinissa, was defeated and 
taken prisoner by him, and given up to Rome, in the 
year 203 B. C. 

Syphilis, (si£^-/7s) (Med. An infections disease, 
communicable by coitiou, or by the contact of parts 
that are only lined with a thin epidermis; as the lips, 
nipple, &c. 

Sy rn, (si’rah,) (anc. Syros) a central island of the Cy- 
clades group, Greek Archipelago, in the JEgean Sea; N. 
Lat. 37° 22’, E. Lon. 24° 34". Arca, 65 sq. m. Its cap. 
of sume name is n seaport of considerable size and im- 
portance, with a pop. of 20,996. Pop. of island, 32,000. 

Syracuse, (scer-aii-koo'zah,) a city and seaport of 8. 
taly, in Sicily, on the E. coast of that island, in N. 
Lat. 31? 3’, E. Lon. 159 27 3", This place is of great 
antiquity and Corinthian origin, dating from 736 B. c. 
In 212 m. c.it was taken by the Romans, and in 878 
A.D, by the Saracens; while in 1659 it ncarly disap- 
peared during an earthquake. S, among other emi- 
nent men, has given birth to Plato, Cicero, and Archi- 
medes. bp. 20,176. 

Syr'neuse, in New York, a handsomely built and pros- 

erous city, C. of Onondaga co,, near Onondaga Lake, 

) m. S. E. of Rochester. It contains a U. States arsenal, 
nnd a State asylum for idiots. Its manufacturing inter- 
ests are of the most important character, embracing 
the fabrication of machinery, carriages, hardware farm- 
implements, leather, and woollen goods, &c. It is atso 
the depót of the great salt-yielding region which imme- 
diately surrounds it. 

Syria, (sir’e-ch,) an extensive region of Asiatic Turkey, 
bet. N. Lat. 219—379 35/, E. Lon. 340-389 45’, b. N. by 
Asia Minor, E. by the Syrian Desert, 8, by Arabia, and 
W. by the Mediterranean Sea, along whose extreme E. 
shores it forms an oblong strip of territory, embracin 
within its limits anc. J'alestine, or the Zoly Land, an 
Phenicia, It is intersected by the mountain-ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Libanus, and by that of Mt. Carmel. 
It contains many fertile plains aud productive valleys, 
watered by the Jordan, the Orontes, and other rivers, 
Area, 144,433 rq. m. S. forms the 5 Turkish pashalics 
of Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, Gaza, and Acre. Chief 
cities and towns. Damascus (the cap.), Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, Beyrout, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Latakia. The 
chief products are grain, pulse, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
and choice fruits; with some indigo, sugar, gums, &c. 
S. is inhabited by various races of people—Turks, 
Greeks, Arabs, Druses, and Maronites. In the earliest 
period of Jewish history, S. formed a powerful king- 
dom, with Damascus for its capital. It was afterwards 
possessed by a succession of foreign nations, before the 
time of Ptolemy, when it became a province of the Ro- 
man empire. Five centuries after, it was annexed to 
the empire of Constantinople. In this situation it 
continued till the 7th cent., when the Arabian tribes, 
under the banners of Mohammed, laid it waste, After 
that period, torn by civil wars and numerous invaders, 
it fell at length into the hands of the Turke, who held 
it till the successes of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt. 
brought it under his subjection in 1833. Seven years 
later, however, it was restored to Turkey. Pop. 2,000,000, 

Syrine, (sir'c-àk.) [From L. Syriacus.] (Philol. The 
anguage anciently sj oken by the people of Syria. 

Syringa, (seringgah.) (Bot.) See PRILADELPHACKAE. 

Syringe, (sirinj.) (Same deriv.] (Med.) An instru- 
ment consisting of a tube and piston, used for injecting 
liquids into animal bodies, 

Syssarcosis, (sis-sir-ko'sis.) [Gr. syssarkósts ; from syn, 
with, and sara, flesh.] (Anat) A species 9f union of 
bones in which one is united to another by means of 
an intervening muscle. 

System,(sis‘iém.) [From Gr. syst?ma, a complex whole.] 
(Science and Philos.) A whole plan or scheme, consist- 
ing of many parts connected in such a manner as to 
create a chain of mutual dependencies; or a regular 
union of principles or parts forming one entire t ing. 
Thus, we say the planetary &, or the whole of the 
bodies supposed to belong to each other; a S. of Botany, 
or that which comprehends the whule science of planta; 
a S of Philosophy, or a theory or doctrine which em- 
braces the whole of philosophy. 

Systole, (sis‘to-le.) [Gra contracting.) (Anat) See 
DIASTOLE, 

Syzran, (seez'rahn) a town of Russia in Europe, govt. 
Simbirek, on the Volga, 76 miles S. af Simbirsk. Fop, 
25,315. 


Syzygy (s62e3?.) [From Gr. syzygia, a going together 
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(Ast.) A term equally used for the conjunction and op- 
position of the moon and planets, with the sun. 
Sze-Chuen, (see-choo’en,) (Chin., four eine) a N. p. 

of China, lying bet. N. Lat. 26-33°, E. Lon. 101 

Area, 166,880 sq. m. It is drainod by the Yang-tse- 

Kiang. C. Ching-too-foo. Pop. 28,000,000. 
Szegedin, (2g'dén,) a commercial and manuf. city of 
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Hungary, near the junction of the Maros and Theiss, 
53 m. W.N.W. of Arad. It hasa vast market-place, nu- 
merous churches, convents, etc. Pop. 69,041. 


-1109. Szentes, (zén'téz,) a town of Hungary, co. Bacs, on the 


Theiss, 24 m. 8. of Szegedin. Pop. 25,000. 
Szolnok, (zói/nók,) a town of Hungary, on the Theiss, 
54 m. E.8.E. of Pesth. Pop. 12,000. 


T. 


the 20th letter and 16th consonant in the English | Table, (ta’bl.) [Same deriv.] (Anat.) One of the two 


T, language, and one of the so-called dental, or palato- 
dental series, is classed among the mutes, and differs 
from d chiefly in its closeness, the force with which the 
breath is emitted in pronouncing ¢ being the sole dif- 
ferential characteristic between them. 7 is susceptible 
of numerous interchanges, both in the anc. and modern 
languages ; its chief use being to modify the manner of 
uttering the vocal sound which precedes or follows it. 


When f£ is followed by h, as in tis and that, the com- | 


bination forms a distinct sound, which may be said to 
be almost an idiosyncrasy of the English language, and 
for which no single character exists: these sounds, too, 
differ in themselves; this being aspirated, and that being 
vocal. Another sound is also produced by its combina- 
tion with i, the letters ti usually becoming merged into 
the sound of sh, as in nation (pron. na’shun), substantiate, 
&c. Tis also interchangeablo with st, and with c, p, /, 
and nd. In a few words, the cof.bination ti has the 
sound of the English ch as in gentian. When preceded 
by s, as in congestion, it retains its proper sound. As 
an abbreviation 7 stood among the Romans for Titus, 
Tullius, &c.; and served also as a sign manual of assent 
on the part of the Tribunes who subscribed senatorial 
decrees with a 7. In musical nomenclature it stands 
for tace, tenor, trillo, and titti; and, in numerical nota- 
tion, signifies 100, and with a dash placed over it, 
160,000. 

Tabanidte, ((a-bin'e-de.) (Zoil.) The Horse-fly family, 
comprising large dipterous insects which in the female 
have a proboscis inclosing 6 sharp lancets, and in the 
male, 4; the eyes are very large and cover nearly the 





Fig. 621. — nonsE-FLY ( Hippobosca equina); magnified. 
1, Natnral size; 2, the pupa, as deposited by the mother. 


whole head; thorax oblong, and abdomen triangular 
(Fig. 621). They are notorious for their attacks upon 
horses and cattle, piercing them and sucking their blood, 
and causing them great pain. 

Tabasco, ((ah-bds'ko,) a S.E. state of the Mexican Con- 
federation, washed by the Gulf of Mexico; bet. N. Lat. 
179-18? 40’, W. Lon. 91° 20'-919 40’. Area, 15,609 sq. m. 
C. San Juan Bautista. Pop. 83,707. 

Tabby, (Lib'be) [From It. tabino ] ( Manuf.) In com- 
merce, a thick kind of taffeta, watered or figured by 
means of a calender, the iron or copper rolls of which 
are engraved. The parts engraved pressing upon the 
stuff occasion that inequality of the surface by which 
the rays of light are differently reflected. —Tabbying, 
the passing of silk, mohair, or other stuffs, under a 
calender, to give them a wavy appearance. 

Tabernacle, ((b'ir-na-H.) [From Lat. tabernaculum, 
a tent.] (Jewish Hist.) Among the Jews, a kind of tent 
or movable building, placed in the middle of the camp, 
for the performance of religious worship, sacrifices, &c., 
during the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness; and made use of for the same purpose till the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem. 1t was of a rec- 
tangular figure, thirty cubits Jong, ten broad, and ten 
high. — The Frast of T., a solemn festival of the Jews, 
observed after harvest on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tisri; instituted to commemorate the goodness of God, 
who protected them in the wilderness. — ( Eccl.) The 
box in which the Host is kept on the altar in Roman 





bony lamine, or layers, of the skull. — (Lit.) A collec- 
tion of heads or principal matters contained in a book, 
with reference to the pages where each may be found; 
as, a table of contents. —(Arith.) Any series of numbers, 
formed so as to expedite calculations; as, tables of 
weights and measures, &c. — ( Math.) A system of num- 
bers calculated for assisting the solution of astronomi- 
cal, geometrical, and other problems; as, tables of log- 
urithms, or of sines, tangents, and secants, &c. 

Tableau, (/áb-lo',) pl. TABLEAUX. [Fr., from L. tabula.] 
Any vivid or life-like representation; as, a tableau 
vivant, 

Ta’/ble Bay. considerable inlet of the S. Atlantic 
Ocean, on the S.W. coast of Africa; S. Lat. 339 53’ 2”, 
E. Lon. 18? 24’ 5”. Cape Colony occupies its shores. 

Ta'ble-Iand. (Phys Geog.) Sume as PLATEAU, q. t. 

Ta' ble Mountain, in X Carolina, Pickens dist., 
reaches an altitude of 4,000 ft. above sea-level, and pre- 
sents on one of its faces a sheer precipice, 1,140 ft. in 
perpeudicular height. 

Ta'ble-turning. See SPIRITUALISM. 

Tabor, (ta'bor.) (Mus.) A small drum played upon by 
means of a stick, as an accompaniment to the pipe. 

Tabor, (Mount,) a mountain of Syria, iu the Plain 
of Esdraélon, bet. Tiberias and Nazareth. Its height is 
1,000 ft., and near it Napoleon I. defeated the Turks in 
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1800. 

Taborites, (ta'biir-ilz.) [From Tabor, in Bohemia.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) That sect of the Hussites (q. v.), which 
contended for civil and religious liberty under the 
leadership of John Ziska. 

Tabreez, (tah-bréz’,) or Tabriz, a flourishing city of 


Persia, C. of the P: of Azerbijan, in a plain in N. Lat. 
38° 2’, E. Lon. 46? 12’. This is one of the most impor- 
tant commercial places in the empire Pop. 110,000. 


Tacamiferse, ((a-kim-if'ür-e) or TACAMAHAC. See 
POPULUS. 

Tachygraphy, ((dk-ig'ra-fe,) a new system of pho- 
netic short-haud. 


Tachypetidze, (tdk-e-pét'e-de.) (Zoöl.) The Man-of- 


War Bird fam., O. Natatores, characterized by a very 
long, strong, acute, hooked bill, and hardly perceptible 





Fig. 622. — MAN-OF-WAR (OR FRIGATE) PELICAN. 


nostrils. The wings are exceedingly long, and the tail 
long and much forked. 

Tacitus, Carus CoRNELIUS, ((ds'e-tis,) a celebrated Ro- 
man historian, who flourished near the end of the Ist 
century, A.D. His histories are of the greatest value; 
and his accoufit of the Germans, and his Life of Agri- 
cola (who was his father-in-law), have always been most 
highly prized and admired. 

Tacitus, Marcus Ciaupius, Emperor of Rome during 
275 and 276 a.D. He was one of the good emperors; 
but his reign was too brief to be of service to the 
state. 


Catholic churches; and for the niche or cabinet in | Tack, (tdk.) (Naut.) The course of a ship with 1 


which relica, images, &c., are preserved. 


P 


to the position of her sails; as the starboard 7. or 
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board Æ; the wind in the former cam. being on the 
starboard, in the latter, on the larboard side. 

Tackle, ((dk/l; pronounced by seamen, fa’kl.) (Naut.) 
Generally, on shipboard, a name for the rigging, blocks, 
and other working-gear. Also a contrivance for rais- | 
ing and lowering heavy weights, by means of an ar- 

ment of ropes and blocks or pulleys. 

Tacna, (tdk’nah,) a seaport of Peru, dept. Arequipa, on 
a river of same name, 40 m. N. of Arica. . 12,000. 
Tacora, (tah-ko'rah,) a mountain-peak of Bolivia, dept. 
La Paz, having an elevatiou of 18,590 ft. above the sea. | 

8. Lat. 17° 10’, W. Lon. 70°. 

Tactics, (tak’tiks.) (From Gr. taktikos, suited to ar- 
ranging.] (Mil, dc.) A term which, in its most ex- 
tensive sense, relates to those evolutions, manœuvres, 
and positions which constitute the mainspring of mili- 
tary and naval finesse. 7. are the means by which dis- 
cipline is made to support the operations of a campaign, 
and are studied for the purpose of training all the com- 
ponent parts according to one regular plan or system ; 
by means of which, celerity, precision, and strength are 
combined, and the whole rendered effective. 

Tacunga, ((ah-küng'gah,) a town of 8. America, in 
Ecuador, 55 m. 8. of Quito. Pop. 10,000. 

Tad'pole. (Zo.) See BATRACHIA. 

Tnel, (¢al.) [Chin.] (Com.) A Chinese current coin, 
worth at par abt. $4.50; also a weight of quantity equal 
to 114 oz. avoirdupois. 

Tenia, (tene-ah.) |Gr. tainia, literally, a fillet.] (Arch.) 
In the Doric order, that lintel which separates the 
architrave from the frieze. — (Zoól.) The ''ape-worm. 
See CESTOIDÆ. 

Tae-wan-foo, ((a-wahn-foo’,) a town of China, C. of 
the island of Formosa, on its 8.W. coast, in N. Lat. 23°. 
Its once considerable trade has fallen off in conse- 
quence of the choking up of its harbor. Pop. 50,000. 

Taffeta, (tdf’'fe-tah.) [Fr. taffetas.) (Manuf.) A thin, 
shiny, silken fabric, much used in France for window- 
hangings, screen-covers, &c. 

Taffrail, (tif'rà.) (From Du. tafereel, a panel.] (Ship- 
building.) The upper rail of a ship's stern, being a 
curved and trud? carved or otherwise ornamented 
piece of timber. 

Tafa, (ta'fe-ah.) [Fr.] (Com.) A kind of West India 
rum, obtained by fermenting the molasses of cane- 
sugar. 

Taganrog, ((Ig'dn-r0g,) a fortif. seaport of Russia in 
Europe, govt. Ekaterinoslav, near the N, end of the Sea 
of Azov, 65 m. W.8.W. of Novo Tcherkask. This place, 
founded by Peter the Great, ships great quantities of 
grain, and has a naval arsenal, &e. Pop. 2:5,000, 

Tagetes, (ta-je'tėz.) (Bot.) A genus of showy annual 
plants, O. Asteracew, much cultivated under the names 
of African and French Marigolds. 

Tagliacozzo, (til-yoah-kót's;) a town of 8. Italy, p. 
Abruzzo-Ultra TI.. on the Ismele, 20 miles 8.8.W. of 
Aquila. Near this place, in 1269, Conradin of Hohen- 





stauffen was decisively defeated by Charles d'Anjou Talbotype 
) 


Pop. 5,000. 

Tagliamento, (tdl-yah-man't,) a river of N. Italy, 
having its source in the Alps, and emptying into the 
Adriatic, at Porto Tagliamento, after a course E. and 8. 
of 100 m. The French defeated the Austrians here in 
1797 and 1805. 

Taglioni, Marre, (tdl-yo'ne,) n famous ballerina, B. of 
Italian parentage, at Stockholm, in 1804. She became 
premier danseuse in the ballet of the French Opera in 
1827, married Comte Gilbert des Voisins, and retired 
from the stage in 1847. 

Karas, (ta'güs,) (Sp. Tajo,] the principal river of Portu- 

gnl,rising in Spain on the dividing frontier of the 
prove. Aragon and New Castile, and emptying into a 
broad and capacious estuary of the Atlantic, (the upper 
part of which forms the harbor of Lisbon,) after a gen- 
eral 8. and W. course of 400 m. 

Tahiti, (tah-e'te,) or OrAngiTE, the. principal island of 
the Society group in the 8. Pacific Ocean. It consists 
of two peninsulas connected by an isthmus, with a total 
circumference of 0m. C. Papicte. Zp. 15,000, See | 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

Tail, (täl) or Fer-taiL. [From Fr. taiWer, to prune.) 
( Law.) An estate or fee limited to a persou, and the | 
heirs of his body, general or special, male or female ; | 
opposed to fee-simple. The estate, provided the entail 
be not barred, reverts to the donor or reversioner, if the | 
donee die withont proper heirs. 

Trine, Hirronyrk ApoLene, (tdn,) an eminent French 
critic and essayist, p, at Vouziers, in 1828, was appointed 
in 1864 professor of ssthetics and art-history in the 
New School of Fine Arts, His principal works are 
The French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century (1856), 
a History of English Literature (1864), and Notes on 
England (1872). D. 1893. 
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Tailor-bird, (idliir-.) (Zodl.) A bird of the Fast 
Indies, Sylvia sutoria, fam. Sylvicolide (Fig. 623). It is 
ubt. 5 inches long, and is celebrated for the ingenions 
way in which it prepares a place for its nest. Picking 
up a leaf, it sews its edges, with a thread which it 
makes or finds, to a living leaf, leaving an opening 





Fig. 623. — TAILOR-BIRD, 


above; and thus a pauch is formed which is suspended 
by the leaf-stalk of the living leaf. In the bottom of 
this the nest is made. Sometimes it sews together two 
contiguous living leaves. 


| Talavera de la Reyna, (tdl-ah-va'rah da lah ra'- 


nah,) a town of Spain, p. New Castile, on the Tagus, 58 
m. 8.W. of Madrid. Near this place, the Anglo-Spanisi. 
army under Wellington defeated the French under 
Marshal Marmont, in 1812. Pop. 9,500. 

Talbot, Jony, (EARL or SnREwencnr,) (taw'bót,) n fa- 
mons English military commander, B. in co. Salop, 1373. 
After gaining several victories over the French, he was 
compelled to withdraw from the siege of Orleans by the 
prowess of Joan of Arc, lost the battle of Patai, and 
was made prisoner. Killed at the siege of Chatil- 
lon, 1453, 

Talbot, in Georgia, a W. county; area, 524 sq miles; ` 
Capital, Talbotton.—In Maryland an E. county, washed 
jy. Chesapeake Bay; area, 250 square miles; Capital, 
Easton. 


» (tawl'bo-lip.) ( Photog.) See CALOTYPE. 

Tale, (td/k.) [Ger. talk.) See Mica. 

Talea, (til'kah,) a town of Chili, C. of a p. of same name, 
on the Maule, 40 m. N.E. of Chillan. . 17,900. 

Talent, (tii?nt.) (From Gr. talanton, literally, a thing 
weighed.) (Antig.) A Grecian weight, of different 
amounts, but usually about half a hundred. — Also, a 
sum of money, the trune value of which cannot well be 
ascertained; but it is known that it was different 
among different nations. Among the Hebrews, there 
was both a 7. of gold and a T. of silver; the former 
was worth about $28,375; the latter, $1,980. The Athic 
T.. that most commonly used by the Greeks, is sup- 
posed to have been worth about $990. The greater T. 
of the Romans was worth about $496; and the less, $300, 
or n some say $375. Their great T. was equivalent to 
$5,625. 

Tales, (ta'léz.) (Law.) If, when proceeding to the trial 
of a caure hy a special jury, there are not a sufficient 
number of special jurors present, either party may 
pray a tales; that is, nay ask the judge to allow a suf- 
ficient number of qualified men, who happen to be 
present (tales de circumstantibus), to be joined with fhe 
jurors, so as to make up the number of twelve, The 
persons thus appointed are termed talesmen, 

Taliaferro, ((ól'e-vr,) in Coo a N.E. central co. ; 
area, 185 sq. m. ; C. Crawfordsville. 

Talipot-palm. (Bot.) See ConyPna. 

Talisman, ((al/izmdn.) A word of Arabic origin, 
signifying n figure cast or cut in metal or stone: and 
made, with certain superstitious ceremonies, during 
some particular configuration of the heavens; as when 
planets are in conjunction ; and supposed to have ex- 
traordinary influence in averting disease. But in a 
more extensive sense, the word 7. is used to denote any 
object in nature or art, the presence of which chocks 
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the power of spirita or demons, and defends the wearer 
from their malice. The T. seems to differ from the 
armlet, in the more extensive power attributed to it. 

Talladega, (tdl-lah-de'gah,) in Alabama, a N.E. central 
co.; area, 1,260 sq. m.—A vill, C. of Talladega co., 95 
m. N.E. of Montgomery. 

Tallahassee, (tdl-lah-ds’se,) in Florida, a town, C. of 
Leon co., 190 m. E. of Mobile. 

Tallahatchee, (til-ldh-dch'e,) in Mississippi, a N.W. 
co., watered by a river of same name; area, 930 sq. m.; 
C. Charleston. 

Tallapoosa, ((il-lah-poo'sah,) in Alabama, an E. co., 
watered by a river of same name; area, T00 sq. m.; C. 
Dadeville. 

Talleyrand-Perigord, Cuant.Es MAURICE pz, (tah- 
la-rdn(g)-pa-re-gohr’,) PRINCE pm BENEVENTE. A cole- 
brated French statesman, B. in Paris, 1754. An accident 
in early life compelled him to dedicate his talents to 
the Church, but, being elected in 1788 to the bishopric 
of Autun, he was called upon, in virtue of his office, to 
take his seat in the Etats Généraux, from which event 
is to be dated the rise of that political distinction which 
made his name illustrious through the whole of Europe 
TOE: S5 gk In 1835 he retired from political life, and 
D. 1838. 

Tallien, Jean LAMBERT, (/ah-le-din’,) a French revolu- 
tionary leader, B. in Paris, 1769; D. 1820. 

Tallow, (til'lo. Tho suct of the ox and shoep, melted 
and strained, to separate it from the membrane. Tallow 
is a most important article of commerce; it consists of 
carbon, hydrogen, and some oxygen. See Fat. 

Tally-trade, (tdlle-.) [From Fr. tailler, to cut.] (Com.) 
A system of trade in vogne among certain retail dealers 
in articles of ordinary consumption, hy which they 
supply their customers with goods on credit, to be paid 
for in weekly or monthly instalments, as may be stipu- 
lated or agreed upon. 

Talma, FRANÇOIS JOSEPH, (tahl’mah,) an eminent French 
tragedian, B. in Paris, 1763; p. 1826, 

Talmud, (tdl’mid.) Jiron Heb. lamad, he taught.] 
The interpretations of the Law of Moses, given by the 
Rabbins, and valued by many of the Jews even more 
than the Law itself. There are only two T., those of 
Jerusalem and Babylon; the former printed in one 
volume folio, and the latter in fourteen. The works of 
Jonathan and Onkelos are to be considered as 
phrases rather than interpretations. The T. of Jeru- 
salem consists of two parts, the Mishna (Ieb., a reitera- 
tion), drawn up by Rabbi Juda Hakkadosh, 120 years 
after the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem; and 
the Gemara (Chald. a finishing), the work of Rabbi 
Johanan, the rector of a school at Tiberias, about 100 

ears later. The Mishna is more correct than the 

emara, which is filled with dreams and foolish dispu- 
tations. The T. of Babylon, which is of higher au- 
thority among the Jews than that of Jerusalem, was 
composed by Rabbi Aser, who kept an academy for 40 
pes at Sara near Babylon; he did not live to finish it, 

ut it was completed by his disciples about 500 years 
after Christ. 

Talon, (t'ün. (Arch. Same as OGEE, q. v. 

Talpida, (tdl'pe-de.) (Zool) See More. 

Talus, (talis) ([Lat.] Ass) The astragalus, one of 
the bones of the ankle. —(Geol.) The accumulation of 
fragments at the foot of a steep rock, more or less fillin 
up the angle. — ( Fort.) The slope of a work, as that o 
a bastion, rampart, or parapet. 

Tama, (tah'mah,) in lowa, an E. central co.; area, 720 
sq. m. ; C. Tolede. 

Tamandua, (tah-ndn'du-ah,) a town of Brazil, p. 
Minas-Geraes, 10 m. W. of Ouro-Preto. Pop. 10,000. 
Tamarack, (/m'a-rák.) (Bot) The Hackmatack or 

American Larch, Abies pendula. 

Tamaricacere, (Lim-h-re-ka'se-e.) (Bot.) An 0. of 
plants, all. Violales, consisting of shrubs or under- 
shrubs, found chiefly in maritime sands or in sandy or 
gravelly places along torrents in mountainous districts. 
The gen. Tamariz, the Tamarisk, is distinguished by its 
twi branches, minute scale-like leaves, and small 
spiked flowers. 

Tamarind, ((Gm'a-rind.) (Bot) See Tim rinpvs. 

Tamarindus. (Bo.) A gen.of the O. Fubscex, com- 
prising only one species, the Tamarind-tree, T. indica, a 
tree of elegant appearance, from its graceful pinnated 
foliage and its racemes of sweet-smelling flowers, the 
calyx of which is yellow, the petals yellow streaked 
with red, the filaments purple, and the anthers brown, 
The pods are filled with a pleasant, acidulous, sweet 
reddish-black pulp. It is brought to this country, mixe! 
with seeds and fibres, in the form of a mass resembling 

am, from the East and West Indies, and the Levant. 
marinds are generally preserved by throwing hot 
ayrup on the ripe pulp; but a better method is to put 


Tamiagun, ((dm-e-ah 
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alternate layers of tamarinds and sugar in a stone jar, 
the color and taste being thus more like those of the 
fresh pulp. The wood of the T. tree, and especially of 
its roots, is a cabinet wood of much beauty, but of ex- 
treme hardness, so that it is wrought with difflonlty. 
Tamarind pulp is refrigerant and laxative, and, In com- 
bination with more active remedies, is often employed 
in the diseases of children. 

Tamarish, ((im'a-risk.) (Bot) See TAMARICACES. 

Tambour, ((dn'boor. [Fr, a drum.] A es of 
embroidery wronght on a kind of cushion or spherical 
body, stretched on a frame, so that it somowhat resem 
bles the head of a drum, ora tambourine. A frame of 
a different construction is used when several workera 
are employed on the same fabric; it consists princi- 
pally of two rollers, which, when properly fixed, stretch 
the material to the necessary degree of tension. But 
machines of extraordinary ingenuity have of late years 
been constructed for T.-working, by which the greatest 
accuracy is secured, while the saving of manual labor 
places them among those efforts of mechanical skill 
which are the distinguished features of the present 
age.—(Arch.) The wall of a circular building, sur- 
rounded with columns. — ( Mech.) The cylindrical axle- 
tree of a whecl, which serves to draw up stones out of 
a quarry. 

Tambourine, ((im-boo-reen'.) e tambourin.] ( Mus.) 
A very ancient instrument consisting of a wooden or 
brazen hoop, over which a skin is extended, and which 
is hung with a kind of bells. Sometimes the thumb 
of the right hand is drawn in a circle over the skin; 
at others the fingers are struck against it; while it is 
supported by the thumb of the left hand. 

Tamboff, ((dm'bóf,) or TaMBov, a manuf. city of Rus- 
sia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the Tzna, 
125 m. N.E. of Voronetz. Pop. of govt., 2,055,778; of 
city, 25,000. 

Tamerlane, (tim-ür-làn',) or TIM0UR, surnamed THE 
Great, an Asiatic conqueror, B. of Mongol race, at Kesh 
in Independent Tartary, 1336, After subjecting to his 
arms Khorasan, Armenia, and the greater part of Per- 
sia, he dofeated the Bashkirs, took Bagdad and Damas- 
cus, subjugated Georgia, and advanced into Russia as 
far as Moscow. In 1398, he invaded India, where he de- 
feated the army of the Grand Mogul near Delhi. After 
gaining, in 1402, a decisive and sanguinary battle in 
Angora, over the Ottoman Turks commanded by their 
Sultan Bajazet, 7. died on his march towards China, 
which country he next intended to invade, 1405. 

‘qwah,) a seaport of Mexico, 70 


m. S.E. of Tampico, in N. Lat. 21? 16’, E. Lon. 97° 17’. 


Tampa, ((dm'pah,) in Florida, a vill, C. of Hillsbor- 


ough co. at the head of a bay of same name (the largest 
inlet of the Mexican Gulf), 40 miles E. of the Gulf and 
the terminus of a R.R. 

Tampico, ((im-pe'ko) or SANTA ARA DE TAMAULIPAS, 
a seaport of the Mexican Confederation, State of Vera 
Orus, on a lake of same name, 215 m. N.N.W. of Vera 

ruz. . 10,000. 

Tam-tam, (tdm'tdm,) or Gona. |Hind.] A kind of 
sonorous cymbal of Chinese or Japanese origin. It con- 
sists of a flat cylinder made of a very brittle alloy of 
copper and tin, with a rim of 'abt. 4 inches. hen 
beaten upon with a wooden mallet, it sends forth a pe- 
culiarly loud and ear-deafening sound, owing to the 
extraordinary vibrations imparted to its surface by the 
act of striking. 

Tamus, ((a^müs.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Dioscora- 
ceæ. The Black Bryony, T. communis, is a climbing 
plant, with thick tuberous roots, used by rustic practi- 
tioners for removing the discoloration of the skin from 
bruises. 

Tan, (ż¿dn.) [From Armor. fann, the oak.] The bark of 
the oak, or other tree, bruised or chopped prior to being 
used in the tanning of hides. —( Med.) An embrowning 
of the skin by continued exposure to the rays of the 
sun. 

Tanacetum, ((d»-a-w'tiim.) (Bot) A gen. of the O. 
Asteracem. T. epe the Common Tansy, is an erect 
herbaceous plant 1 to 2 ft. high, with repeatedly divided 
deeply-cut leaves, and terminal corymbs of button-like 
flower-heads, of which all the florets are yellow. All 
parts of the plant have a strong aromatic scent, and an 
exceedingly bitter taste. Tansy was formerly much 
employed in medicine, and still retains its place in some 
cookery-books as an in ient in puddings, cakes, and 
omelets — viands which now rarely appear at table. 
Tansy-wine nlso still enjoys some reputation among 
rustic practitioners as a stomachic, A variety with 
curled leaves is cultivated as an ornamental plant for 
garnishing dishes. 

Tanager, (tdn'a-jür.) (Zodl.) See REDBIRD. 

Tanaro, ((dn-ahro) a river of N. Italv, having ite 
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source near the Col de Tende, in the Piedmontese Alps, 
and joining the Po, 10 m. W. of Alexandria, after a 8.E. 
flow of 140 m. 

Tancred, (tdng'kréd,) a Norman leader in the First 
Crusade, B. 1078, was a nephew of Robert Guiscard, and 
figures as one of the herves in Tasso’s epic of Jerusalem 
Delivered. D. 1112, 

Taney, ((aw'ne) in Missouri, a 8.8.W. co., adjoining 
Arkansas ; area, 800 sq. m.; C. Forsyth. 

Tangent, ((dnjént.) [From Lat. tangens, touching.) 
(Geom.) A straight line which touches a curve, but 
which, when produced, does not cut it. — (Trigonome- 
try.) The T. of an arc is a right line touching the arc at 
one extremity, and terminated by a secant, or radius 
produced, passing through the other extremity. 

Tangier, or Tangiers, (tdnjeer’,) [anc. Tingis a 
fortified seaport of the PY pt of Morocco, on the Straits 
of Gibraltar, a few m. S.E. of Cape Spartel, in N. Lat. 
35° 4%, W. Lon.59 50. Pop. 10,000. 

Tanistry, (“in'isl-re.) (From Ir. fan, a territory.) (Jr. 
Hist.) An old tenure of lands in Ireland, &c., by which 
the proprietor had only a life-estate, aud the inherit- 
ance descended to the oldest or most worthy of the 
blood and name of the deceased ; but the practice often 
gave rise to the flercest and most sanguinary contests 
between tribes and families. 

Tanists, (tahn’ist:,) a Chinese sect of worshippers who 
base their faith upon the doctrines evolved by Lao-Tsx, 


. v. 

Tanjore, (tanjor’,) a fortif. city of India, C. of a dist. 
of same name, in pres. and 170 m. S.S.W. of the city of 
Madras, in N. Lat. 10? 42’, E. Lon. 79? 11^. Pop. 80,000, 

Tank, (tdngk.) | From Sansk. fandga, a weir.] (Naut.) A 
large sheet-iron reservoir or cistern for the safe-keep- 
ing of fresh water in a ship's hold. — ( Mach.) In locomo- 
tive-engines, that part of the attaching tender which 
contains the water for the use of the boiler. A tank- 
engine is one which, by carrying its own water and fuel, 
has no need for an accompanying tender. 

Tannery, ((dn'nür-e) (Manuf.) A place where hides 
are steeped and tanned, preparatory to their conversion 
into leather. 

Tannin, (&'nin))or'Yannic Acid. (Chem.) Terms 
applied to amorphous astringent bodies found in galls 
and many varieties of bark. They have a rough taste, 
a faint acid reaction, unite with animal membrane, 
albumen, and gelatin, forming {insoluble non-pntrefi- 
able compounds, and produce a dark-blue or green color 
with persalts of iron. The commonest variety is gallo- 
tannic acid, which is obtained from oak-apples, and 
Turkish and Chinese gall-nuts. Form. CygH ogy. 

Tanning. (Manuf.) The art or process of preparing 
leather from the raw hides of animals, by means of tan. 
See LEATHER, 

Tansy, (tdn’ze,) or TANSEY.. (Bot.) See TANACETUM. 

Tantalidse, (tin-tdl’e-de.) (Zodl.) See Isis. 

Tantalum, (tdn'ta-lim.) (Chem.) A very rare metallic 
element, now believed to be the samo as NIOBIUM, Q. v. 

Tantalus, ((dn'ta-liis.) (Myth.) The son of Jupiter, 
and king of Ly:lia, who, according to some legenda, was 

unished for betraying the secrets of his father by be- 
ng placed in a lake, in the infernal regions, whose wa- 
ters fled from him when he sought to quench his thirst, 
and amid trees laden with fruit, whose boughs avoided 
every effort he made to seize them. Other legends 
made him the father of Pelops. 

Taos, ((aós) in New Mexico, a N.E. co.; C. Fernando 
de Taos, Pop. 12,079, 

Tapajos, or Tapayos, (tah-pa'yoz,) one of the great af- 
fluents of the Amazons river, is formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Arinos and the Jurnena, both of which rise 
in the S. of the Brazilian p. of Matto Grosso, It joins 
its receiver in 8, Lat. 2° 24’ 50", W. Lon. 55°, after a N. 
course of over 600 m. 

Tapestry, (CipZstre) [From Fr. tapisterie.] A curi- 
ous production of the loom, in which the finest pic- 
tures may be represented, It consists of n kind of 
woven hangings of wool and silk, often enriched with 

old and silver, representing figures of men, animals, 
fo décapes, historical subjects, &c. This species of cov- 
ering for walls was known among Eastern nations from 
avery remoteera. During the 15th and 16th centuries 
the art was practised with great skill at Arras, in Flan- 
ders. Colbert, the celebrated minister of Louis XIV., 
established Gobelin's celebrated manufactory of T, in 
the neighborhood of Paris (see GOBELINS). — T. carpet, 
See CARPET. 

Tape-worm, (-wiirm.) (Zodl.) See CESTOIDÆ. 

Tapioca, ((dp-e-o'kah.) (Bot.) See MANIHOT. 

Tapir, (ta'păr.) (Zoól) A pachydermatous animal, 
fam. Rhinoceride, having a bulky form, with moder- 
ately long legs; the forefeet four-toed, the hind-feet 
three-toed; the skin thick, the heir short; the tail 
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very small; the neck thick; the ears short; the eyes 
small; the muzzle elongat- 
ed ; the nose prolonged into 
n short, flexible proboscis 
(Fig. 624), which, however, 
does not terminate in an 
organ of touch and prehen- 
sion, like that of the ele- 
phant. The T. of 8. America, 
Tapirus Americanus, is abt. 
the size of an ass, skin 
brown and nearly naked, 
and the neck fleshy, form- 
ing a sort of crest on the 
nape. The Indian Tapir, 7. ed 
Indicus, of Bumatra, is larger than the American 
species. 

Tappantown, ((dp’pdn-,) in New York, a village of 
Rockland co. 170 miles S. of Albany. This place wit- 
nessed the military execution of Major André, in 1750. 

Tapping, ((dp'ping,) or PARACENTESIS, (Surg.) An 
operation which is most commonly performed on the 
abdomen, but occasionally on the chest and head. 
of the abdomen gives great relief when the abdomen 
becomes inconveniently distended with fluid contained 
in the peritoneal sac, or, in the case of the female, in 
an ovarian cyst. A small incision is then made about 
two inches below the navel, through which the cutting 
surfaces of the trochar— the instrument used in this 
operation — are passed. By arrangements into which 
we need not enter, the fluid escapes through this instru- 
ment. The wound made by the trochar in the abdo- 
men will, in ordinary cases, heal in a few days. 

Tar, (tahr.) [From A. 8. .] (Chem.) A dark-browi, 
or black viscid liquid obtained in the destructive distil- 
lation of organic matters. There are three principal 
kinds of tar: wood tar, obtained in the manufacture of 
wood vinegar and wood spirit by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood ; Stockholm tar, largely used in the arts 
as in shipbuilding, &c., which is obtained by a rude 
distillatio descensum of the roots and other useless 

rts of the resinous pine; and coal tar, obtained dur- 
ng the destructive distillation of coal in the manufac- 
ture of coal-gas. The tars are extremely complex mix. 
tures, 

Tarantella, (tdr-dn-tel'lah.) [It.] See TARANTULA. 

Taranto, (tah-rdn‘to,) [anc. Tarentum,] a manuf. sea. 
port of 8. Italy, p. Terra d'Otranto, on a gulf of same 
name, 44 miles &.W. of Brindisi. Founded 700 n. c., by 
Spartan emigrants, T. became a thriving commercial 
place until its occupation by the Romans in 209. Pop. 
20,000, — The GuLr or 7. is a large inlet of the Mediter- 
ranean, extending 70 miles inland, bet. Capes Nau and 
Santa Maria de Leuca. 

Tarantula, (lh-rdn'tu-lah.)  (Zoól.) The Lycosa ta. 
rentula, the largest of European spiders, the bite of 
which produces symptoms formerly supposed to be 
curable only by music. The name of the tarantella, the 
national dance of Sicily, is derived from it. 

Tarare, ((ahrahr',) a manuf. town of France, dept. 
Rhone, at the base of a mountain of same name, one 
cf the Beaujolais range, 21 m. N.W.of Lyon. Pop. 10,000. 

Tarascon, ((ch-rdskón, a town of Franee, dept. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, on the Rhone, 13 m. 8. W. of Avig- 
non. Pop. 12,424. 

Taraxacum, ((oh-riks'a-hiim.) ( Bot.) The Dandelion, 
a gen. of plants, O. Asteracew. Tho species are herbs, 
with a perennial root-stock, terminated by a tuft of 
leaves, from the centre of which emerge smooth hollow 
leafless unbranched stalks, surmounted by a single bead 
of bright-yellow flowers. By many botanists it is con- 
sidered that there is only one species, T. dens leonis, 
which admits of many varieties. The root-stock of the 
Dandelion (dent du lion) is extensively used in medicine 
as an aperient and tonic, especially in liver-complainte ; 
it has also diuretic properties. When blanched, the 
leaves may be used as a salad, but are too bitter to be 
agreeable. 
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| Tarbes, ('ahrb) a city of France, C. dept. Hautes- 


Pyrénées, on the Adour, 23 m. E.S.E. of Pau. 


Pop, 
15,720. 


| Tare, (tàr.) [From It. tera.] (Com.) An allowance for 


the outside package, that contains such goods as cannot 
be unpacked without detriment; or for paper, bands, 
cord, £c. When the 7. is deducted, the remainder is 
called the net or neat weight. 

Tarifa, (luh-re'fah,) a town of Spain, p. Seville, on the 
Straits of Gibraltar, 15 m. W.S.W. of Gibraltar. It is 
deemed a place of strategic importance, and was long 
un by the Moors as one of the keys of Spain. Pop, 
8,043. 

Tariff, ((irif.) [From Tarifa, in Spain.) (Com.) A list 
or tabulated schedule enumerating the various com- 
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modities which are liable to customs or excise duties, 
kc. upon being exported or imported, or which are 
allowed drawbacka and the like; together with the re- 
spective rates or deductions thereunto applyiug. 

Tarlatan, (/irlah-tàn.) (Manuf.) A kind of thin, 
gauzy, muslin-like fabric, used for women's dresses, 
aprons, &c. 

Tarn, (tahrn,) a southern dept. of France, b. N. by Tarn- 
et-Garonne and Aveyron, and S. by Aude. Area, 2,234 
sq. m. It is intersected by spurs of the Cevenues Mts., 
and is watered by the Tarn and the Aveyron rivers. €. 
Alby. Pop. 355,513. — TARN-ET-GARONNE, a dept. lying 
W. of the above, and taking its name from the two 
chief rivers which drain its surface. Area, 1,436 sq. m. 
C. Montauban. Pup. 228,969. 

Tarnopol, ((ár'no-pól,) a town of Austrian Poland, on 
the Sered, 80 m. E.S.E. of Lemberg. Fop. 18,420, 

Tarpeian, ((dr-pe'yàn.) (Rom. Antiq.) An appellation 
given to a steep rock in Rome; whence by the law of 
the twelve tables, those guilty of certain crimes were 
precipitated. It was named after Tarpeia, the daughter 
of Tarpeius, the governor of the citadel of Rome, who, 
as the tradition runs, promised to open the gates of 
the city to the Sabines, provided they gave her their 
gold bracelets, or, as she expressed it, what they car- 
ried on their left hands. The Sabines consented, and, 
as they entered the gates, threw not only their brace- 
lets, but their shields, upon Tarpeia, who was crushed 
under the weight. It has been much reduced in height 
by the ruins which have accumulated for ages at its 

vase, 

Tarquinius, Lucius Priscus, (far-kwin'e-üs,) the fifth 
king of Rome, according to the legends ; s. Ancus Mar- 
tius, 614; D. 576 B. c. — T. Lucius Supersus, grandson 
of the preceding. He had married one daughter of Ser- 
vius Sullius, but her sister, whose ambition resembled 
his own, by a series of horrid crimes, secured him as 
her husband, and urged him to the murder of her father 
to secure the throne, 534 n. c. He reigned as a tyrant; 
but in the end it was the rape of Lucretia, by his son 
Sextus, which overthrew at once both him and the 
kingly rule in Rome. The date of the Regifuge or 
Expulsion of the Tarquins was said to be 510 B. c. 

Tarragona, ((dr-rah-go'nah,) a flourishing seaport of 
Spain, p. Catalonia, on the Mediterranean, 52 m. S.W. 
of Barcelona. Pop. 17,000. 

Torrunt Saath Ba in Teras,a N, co.; area, 960 sq. 
m.; C. Birdsville. 

Tartas, sod or Terras. ( Min.) A volcanic earth, 
resembling puzzolana, and used as a cement after being 
calcined and pulverized. 

Tarsier, ((dr'se-ür.) (Zodl.) See Lemuripa. 

Tarsus, ten Si Gr. tarsos, the flat of tlie foot.] 
(Anat.) A part of the human foot, the front of which 
is called the instep. There are seven bones in two rows. 
— (Zoöl.) In birds, the term is applied to the third 
segment of the leg, which is seldom covered with flesh 
or feathers; it corresponds with the 7. and meta - 7. 
conjoined. — In insects it is the collection of minute 
joints which make up the fifth principal segment of 
the leg or foot. 

Tarsus, (tir/sis) or Tarsous, a city of Asiatic Turkey, 
pahalle and 18 m. W.S.W. of Adana, on the Cydnus. 

n times of antiquity, thia was a great and flourisbing 
place, rivalling Antioch, Athens, and Alexandria. 

trabo states that it was founded by the Assyrian king 
Sardanapalus, and, in after ages, it gave birth to the 
apostle Paul. Pop. 30,000. 

Tartan, ((drtin.) [Fr. tiretaine.] (Manuf.) Woollen 
cloth woven in checks or cross-barred designs of differ- 
ent colors: it is much affected by the Scots Highlanders, 
each of whose clans have respectively a distinguishing 
pattern, out of which their plaids are made, 

Tartane, ((dr’tahn.) [Fr.] (Naut.) In the Mediter- 
ranean, à one-masted coasting-vessel, carrying a lateen- 
sail and jib. 

Tartar, ((1r'tdr.) (Chem.) See TARTARIO Aoi, 

Tartarlc Acid, (-trix.) (Chem.) An organicacid wide- 
ly diffused in the vegetable kingdom, especially in grape- 

juice, in which it occurs as acid tartrate of potassium. 
There are 5 different T. A. known to chemists, which 
all possess the same composition (2HO.C&H4049), and 
scarcely differ from one another except in their action 
on polarized light, and in crystalline form. 7. A. forms 
numerous double salts. The followingare the more im- 
portant tartrates : — Bi-tartrate of Potassium, or cream 
of tartar (KO.CsH,0;). is difficultly soluble in water, 
and separates from its hot solutions in small trimetric 
crystals. In the crude state it is called Argol, or Tartar, 
and is deposited from many kinds of wine on keeping. 
It unites with soda to form a double salt, which crystal- 
lizes in large siue priami, readily soluble in water. 
It is sometimes called Rochelle salt. Potassio Antimo- 
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nious Tartrate is of considerable use in medicine, under 
¢he name of fartar-emetic, and it crystallizes in octahe- 
drons, which are tolerably soluble in water. 

Tartarus, (Girtah-rüs) (Myth.) The abode of the 
wicked in the lower world. 

Tartary, (tár'tdr-e) the name under which is compre- 
hended those vast regions of Central Asia which exteud 
from Mantchooria on the E. to the Caspian Sea on the 
W., comprising Mongolia, Soongaria, and Turkestan, 
with portions of Thibet and China; bet. N. Lat. 35-55°, 
E. Lon. 55-1359, 7. is properly divided into E, and W. 
Tartary: the first forming (nominally at least) part of 
the Chinese empire, while W. Tartary is defined by 
Turkestan (q. v.), and those tracts of country around 
the Sea of Aral which are under Russian domination.— 
The people of T., of unkuown origin, belong to the Tu- 
ranian family, and embrace the Mongols, Tungtuses, and 
Turks — the three leading branches. . 

Tartrate, ((dr'trat.) (Chem.) See TARTARIC ACID, 

Tashkend, (tish'kand,) a town of W., Central Asia, in 
the govt. of Russian Turkestan, on the Sihoun, 90 m. 
N.E. of Khokan. Pop. 40,000, 

Tasmania, Kame send) or VAN Diemen’s LAND, an 
island belonging to Great Britain, off the southern coast 
of the Australian continent, from which it is separated 
by Bass Strait. The land is chiefly bigh, diversified 
with moderate hills and broad valleys, which are well- 
wooded and watered. The forest-trees are chiefly of 
the pine kind, growing quite straight to a height proper 
for masts. The quadrupeds and birds differ little from 
those of the Australian mainland. The great articles 
of export are wool, oil, whalebone, and bark, The 
principal rivers, are the Derwent and Tamar, whose 
sources are near the centre of the island. In 1804 a 
British, settlement was established on the south-east 
part, within the mouth of the Derwent, and named Ho- 
bart Town, which is the seat of govt. 7. was discovered 
in 1642 by the Dutch navigator Abel Janssen Tasman. 
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Pop. 99,328. 

Tasso, TORQUATO, (tds’so,) an eminent Italian poet, n, at 
Sorrento in 1544, wea educated at Rome, Bergamo, 
Venice, and Padua., After renouncing the practice of 
the law, for which he had been intended, 7. embarked 
upon a literary career in 1562 by producing an epic 
poem called Rinaldo, which obtained for him the pa- 
tronage of the Este family, at whose court of Ferrara 
he resided for many years. In 1671 he attended Car- 
dinal d'Esto op an embassy to Charles IX. of France; 
and gave to the world his great epic work, Jerusalem 
Delivered, in 1575. Two years later, he was confined in 
a convent by order of the Duke of Ferrara, whose anger 
the poet had incurred by daring to become enamored 
of his sister, Leonora d'Este. In 1679 he was, by the 
Duke's command, placed in a hospital for lunatics, 
where he remained for 7 years, during which time he 
appears to have occupied himself with literary labors, 
Tn 1587, after his release, he published the tragedy of 
Torrismondo, and in 1593 a poem called Jerusalem Con- 

ed. D. at Rome, 1595, Hallam, in his /ntroduction 
b the Literature of Europe, has styled the “ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered ” “the great epic poem, in the strict 
sense, of modern times.” 

Taste, ‘tāst.) (Physiol) One of the five senses; a pecu- 
liar sensation excited by means of the nervous papillæ 
of the tongue. — 7. ix also used, in a figurative sense, for 
the judgment and discernment of the mind, regarding 
what is grand and beautiful both in art and nature, 7. 
is, in some degree, the fruit of observation and reflec- 
tion—not wholly the gift of nature nor wholly the 
effect of art. 

Tutius, ((a’she-tis,) the king of the Sabines, who, on the 
union of the two nations, wus said to bave shared the 
royal power of Romulus, and in the end to have been 
murdered by him. 

Tatnall, (tdt'ndl;) in Georgia, a 8.E. co.; area, 1,200 8q. 
m.; C. Reidsville. 

Tatou. (Zodl.) See ARMADILLO. 

Tattoo, ((t-t0'.) [From Fr. tapotez lous, tap, all of you.] 
(Mil.) The evening drum-beat, giving all soldiers notice 
to repair to quarters in garrison, or to their tents in 
camp : — correlative to reveille, 

Tattooing, (tdt-too'ing,) a mode of marking the skin 
of the face, back, breast, arma, and legs, by puncturing 
the surface with a pointed instrument and then dyeíng 
the same with a coloring-matter so as to leave an im- 
print of ineradicable stains arranged in curved, straight, 
or petens or i» other fanc: oh ftr Tbis prac- 
tice is much resorted to as a species of supposed per- 
sonal adornment by the South Sea Islanders, the Maoris 
of New Zealand, and the North American and other 
Indian tribes, 

Taunton, ((dnt‘iin,) a manuf. borough of England, co, 
Somerset, on the Tone, 10 m. W. of Bridgewater. Under 
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the H wages this was the C. of the kingdem of Wes- 

sex. . 10,706. ° 

Yaun'ton, in Massachusetts, a flourishing manuf. town 
and port of entry, semi-cap. of Bristol co., on a river of 
same name, 36 m. 8. of Boston. F 

Tau'rie Chersone'/sus. /Anc. Geog.) The name 
given by ancient f eogrephus to the CRIMEA, q. v. 

Taurida, (taw-re'dah,) in Russia in Europe, a 8. govt. 
consisting for the greater part of the peninsula call 
the Crimea, and b. N. by the govts. Cherson and Ekater- 
inoslav, and 8. and W. by the Black Sea. Area, 23,460 
sq. m. C.Simpheropol. Pop. 658,549. 

Taurus, (taw’riis.) I. from Gr. tauros.] (Ast.) The sun 
enters this sign on about the 20th of April, and leaves 
it on about the 21st of May. The constellation 7. occu- 

ies the zodiacal region corresponding to the sign Gem- 
hi This constellation is exceedingly rich. It includes 
those remarkable star groups, the Pleiades, and the 
Hyades, and many singularly rich telescopic fields, 

Tau’rus Mountains, (The.) See Asia MINOR. 

Tautochrone, (law'to-lrón.) From Gr. tauto, just the 
same, and chronos, time.) (Mech.) A curve such that a 
particle moving under the action of given forces will 
reach a given point in the same time, wherever may be 
the starting point. A particle falling under the action 
of vity from rest down the arc of a cycloid will 
reach the lowest point in the same time, whatever be 
the point of the curve from which it starts. Hence the 
cycloid is the T. for the force of gravity. 

Tau'tog. (Zo/.) See LABRIDA. 

Tavernier, JziN BAPTISTE, ((ah-vár-ne-o',) a French 
merchant and traveller, B. in Paris, 1005; p. 1088. His 
Siz Travels in Turkey, in Persia, and in the Indies (1677) 
is a work long esteemed of standard excellence. 


Tavi (tah-ve/rah,) a seaport of Portugal, p. Algarve, 
on the Seca, 21 m. E.N.E. of Taro. Pp. 10,903. 
Tawing, (iawing. The preparation of white leather, 


by impregnating skins with saline, oily, and other mat- 
ters; it differs from tanning, in which they are com- 
bined with astringent principles. 

Taxes, (tdks'iz.) m L. tazo, I estimate.) (Pol. Econ.) 
The assessments imposed by law for the public service: 
they are either direct, as on persons and necessaries; or 
indirect, as on raw materials and luxuries; or, in other 
words, the first are im on income, the latter on 
expenditure. T. im on imported are denom- 
inated customs, duties, or imposts, Taxes on commodi- 
ties are either external, that is, paid on the frontier ; or 
internal, that is, excise duties. 

Taxaceer, onde (Bot.) An O. of plants, class 
Gymnogens, distinguished chiefly by their fruits not 
being collected in cones, each ovule growing singly, un- 
protected by hardened scales. Tuzus baccata, the Com- 
mon Yew (Fig. 625), is an evergreen tree which often 
attains a great size. Specimens of remarkable anti- 
quity are commonly seen in old churchyards. The tim- 





Fig. 025. — YEW, (Taxus baccata.) 


ber is extremely durable and valuable, and was for- 

merly much used for making bows. Its leaves and 

young branches act as narcotic-acrid poisons when 

eaten by man or the lower animals. 7. Canadensis, the 

Dwarf Yew, or Ground Hemlock, is a small, evergreen 

shrub, with the general aspect of a dwarf hemlock 
nadensie) 


spruce (Pinus Cu ^ 
Taxidermy, (Akse-dür-me.) [Frem Gr. tazis, an ar- 
renging, and derma, the us] 





Arte) The art of pre- 
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pering and stuffing the dead bodies of animals intended 
to be preserved as natural specimens. 

Taxis, (tdks'is) (Gr, an arranging.] (Surg.) An oper- 
ation by which those parts which have left their natu- 
ral situation are replaced by the hand, without the as- 
sistance of instruments; as in reducing hernia, &c. 

Taxonomy, (tdks-ón'o-me.) [From Gr. tazis, and no- 
mos, & principle.] (War Hist.) That dept. of the 
science which has reference to the laws and principles 
which should govern classification. 

Tay, (‘a,) a river of Scotland, having its source on the 
borders of Argyleshire, and flowing W. into the German 
Ocean, which it enters by a noble sstuary called the 
Frith of Tay, 8 m. E. of Dundee, after a W. course ef 
145 miles, during which it passes through Loch Tay, & 
lake 15 m. long by 2 broad, and one of the most pic- 
turesque lakes in the Scottish Highlands. 

Taygetus, ((aje'tüs,) the anc. name of Mt. St. Elias, a 
mountain of Greece, p. Laconia, 10 m. S.W. of Mistra, 
Height, 7,829 ft. above sea-level. 

Taylor, Bayarp, ((a'lür,) an American author aud 
traveller, B. in Chester co., Penna., in 1825. In 1849 he 
became one of the editors of the ' New York Tribune," 
and has since travelled extensively, giving the resulta 
of his observation in numerous works, prominent 
among which are Æ Dorado, or Adventares in the Path 
of Empire, or Mexico and California; Central Africa ; 
Greece and Russia; India, China, and Japan; and 
Lands of the Saracen. He is also the author of several 
novels, volumes of poetry, &c. Some of his works have 
been translated into French, German, and Russian. 
Appointed U. S. Minister at Berlin, 1878. D. 1878. 

Tay'lor, Jeremy, an English prelate and author, B. at 
Cambridge, 1613, became chaplain to Charles I., and in 
1660 bishop of Down and Connor. D. 1667. The chief 
works on which his literary character rests are the 
celebrated Liberty of ET EME (1647), the first pub- 
lished plea for toleration in religion on broad orthodox 
grounds; and his not less celebrated Holy Living and 
Dying (1651). 

Tay'lIor, ZicRARY, an American general, and 12th Presi- 
dent of the U. States, B. in Orange co., Va., in 1784, was 
educated in Kentucky, and, after entering the army in 
1808, obtained the rank of colonel in 1832, and fought 
in the Black Hawk War. After defeating the Seminoles 
at Okechobee in 1837, he was given the chief command 
in Florida, in the following year. In 1846 he was en- 
trusted with the command of the army which entered 
Mexico; there he gained the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, and Buena Vista, and brought the cam- 
paign to a successful conclusion, 1847. In the follow- 
ing year he was returned as Whig candidate for the 
Presidency. His tenure of office was chiefly signalized 
by the passing of Mr. Clay's Compromise Bill with re- 
gard to the admission of California into the Union. D, 
1850. 

Tay’'lor, in Florida, a N.W. co., washed by the Mexican 

If; area, 1,200 sq. miles.—In Georgia, a central co.; 
ital, Butler.—In wa, a S.8.W. co.; area, 500 èq. 
miles; Capital, Bedford.—Iu Kentucky, a S. central co. ; 
Capital, Campbellville.—In Texas, a N.W. central co.; 
area, 1,000 square miles.—1n West Virginia., a north- 
ern county; area, 130 square miles; Capital, Prunty- 


town. 

Taylorsville, (taldrz-vil,) in Jilinois, a village, C. of 
Christian co., 25 m. S.E. of Springfield. Pop. 2,180. 

Tazewell, (tdz/wdl,) in JUinois,a N.W. central o0.; 
area, 550 square miles Capital, Pekin.—In Virginia, a 
B.W. co., bordering on West Virginia; area, 500 square 
miles ; ital, Jeffersonville. 

Tehad €,) (shdd,) a great body of water in N, 

ral Africa, in the Soudan; bet. N. Lat. 12° 30-149 
30’, E. Lon. 149-179. It receives the Yebu and Shary 
rivers, and is 200 m. in lenga by 140 in breadth. 

Tehe-Kiang, or Che-Kiang, (sheki/dng.) See 

HINA. 

Tohernaye (chár-na'yah,) a river of the Crimea, in 
the S. of European Russia, memorable for the defeat 
of the Russians on its banks, May 16, 1855, by the 
French and Italian commands of Marshal Pelissier and 
Gen. Della Marmora. It flows N.W. into the harbor of 
Sebastopol. 

Tehernigoff, or Tehernigov, (chár'negóf,) a 
town of Russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, 
on the Desna, 80 m. N.N.E. of Kiev. Pop. 14,000. 

Tea, (te.) [From Chin. ths@.] (Bot. and Com.) See THEA, 

Ten-berry. (Bot) See GAULTHERIA. 

Teak, (ték. Bova tekka.] (Bot.) See Tecrona. 

Teal, (tël.) (Fr. tarulle.] ( .) A gen. of ducks, char 
acterized by their narrow bill. 

Tears, (rz) (Physiol) The limpid fluid secreted by 
glands adjoining the eye, and increased by emotions 

the mind, but more especially by grief. This fluid i 
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also called forth by any injury done to the eye. It con- 
sists of about one an cent. solid matter; composed 
of common salt, with traces of phosphate of soda, and 
albumen. This fluid serves to moisten the cornea, and 
reserve its transparency, as well as to remove any 
ust or other substance that enters the eye. The lach- 
rymal glands are the o; s which secrete this liquid; 
one of them is situated in the external canthus of each 
orbit, and emits six or seven excretory ducts, that open 
on the internal surface of the upper eyelid, and pour 
forth the tears. 
Teasel, ((ezl,) or Teazet. (Bot.) See Dipsacaces. 
Tebetli, (tebéth.) [Heb.] (Chron.) In the Jewish calen- 
dar, the fourth month of the civi] and tenth of tbe ec- 
clesiasticul year, commencing with the new moon in 
Dec., and terminating with the new moon in Jan. 


Teche, (tàsh,) in Louisiana, a bayou of St. Landry par., 
emptying into that of the Atchafalaya, after a 8.E. and 
navigable course of 200 m. 

Technology, (t/k-ndl'oje.) [From Gr. techné, an art, 
and logos, doctrine.) Strictly, the science of the arts, 

rticularly the mechanical and utilitarian arts; em- 

racing all treatises upon them, and defining all terms 

(hence called technical) which belong exclusively to 
them. 

Tectona, ((ck-to’nah.) (Bot.) The Teak-tree, a gen. of 
very large timber-trees, O. Verbenacew. The Common 
Teak, 7. grandis (Fig. 626), is a native of S. and Cen- 
tral Asia. It has quadrangular young branches, oppo- 
Bite leaves, ter- 
minal panicles 
of white flowers, 
and round fruits 
about the size of 
cherries, cover- 
ed with spongy 
wool, and en- 
closed in a kind 
of bladder form- 
ed of the en- 
larged calyx. —.— 
Teak-wood is an € 
invaluable wood 
to shipbullders, 
and is very 
largely employ- 
ed in the con- 
struction of 
both merchant- 
vessels and ships 
of war; its great 
strength and 
durability, add- 
ed to the facility with which it can be worked, and its 
non-liability to be injured by the attacks of Fungi, ren- 
dering it peculiarly suitable for these purposes. 

‘Fecum‘seh, (te-kiim'sa,) « famous Shawnee chief, B. on 
the Scioto river, Ohio, in 1770. He headed an Indian 
alliance against the whites in the North-West, and was 
defeated by the American Gen. Harrison at Tippecanoe 
in 1811. In the war of 1812 he became an ally of the 
English, obtained the rank of brigadier-general in their 
service, and commanded the right wing in the battle 
of the Thames, in 1813, where he fell mortally wounded. 

Tecumseh, in Michigan, a vill. of Lenawee co., 10 m. 
N.E. of Adrian. Pop. 2,039. 

Te Deum, (te-de'üm.) (Lat.] (Eccl) The title of a 
celebrated hymn, so called because it begins with the 
words, Te Deum laudamus; We praise thee, O God. It 
is sung in the Roman Catholic churches with great 
pomp and solemnity, on occasions of joyful thanks- 
giving. 

Tees, (tz,) a river of England, having its riso in the 
Cambrian Hills, and emptyiag into the German Ocean, 
by an estuary, 10 m. E. of Stockton, after an E. course 


of 90 m. 

Teeth, (téth,) pl. of Toots. (From A. S. teth, pl. of toth; 
L. dens; Gr. odous, odontos,) (Anal.) The bony organ 
with which vertebrate animals seize or prepare their 
food. In the higher mammals, a tooth is composed of 
three tissues, viz.: dentine, which forras the body of the 
T. ; cement, which forms the outer crast; and enamel, 
which is placed between the dentine and the cement. 
The cement resembles in texture the bones of the same 
animal, and in adult man it is confined to the outer 
part of the fangs. The enamel is the hardest of the 
dental tissues, and, like the others, consists of earthy 
matters deposited in minute cells. The typical num- 
ber of 7T. in the mammalia is 44 (the hog, for example, 
having this number), but the average one of that class 
is 32, as we find in man, the Old World apes. and the 
true ruminants. In each of the jaws of the adult man 
tre four cutting T., or incisors, in front. followed on 


— 
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each side by one canine tooth and five crinding T., or 
molars, of which the two next the canine tooth are 
termed premolars. All the T., except the true molars, 
are shed early in life, and are replaced by others which 
gor up from beneath them. Tho first set of 7. are 

enominated the temporary deciduous or milk 7. The 
method-adopted by anatomists for expressing the ng- 
ber and kind of the 7. may be thus illustrated by! 
dental formula of man: 

2-2 3 1-1 2-2 e 3-3 32 
1j m? 33" 33 

where the letters indicate the names of the T.. as given 
above, and the numbers above and below the lines re- 
spectively indicate the 7. in the upper and lower jaws, 
while the short lines separating the figures serve to 
point out the different sides of the jaws. The T. of 
different animals vary greatly in shape, according to 
the uses to which they are applied. Take the molar 
T., for example. Among the true carnivora, they are 
compressed laterally, and have sharp cutting edges, 
which shut like the blades of scissors, and set over the 
other. By this structure these animals are able to di- 
vide their food with great facility. The insectivora, 
such as the mole and bat, have molars terminated by 
several sharp points, Herbiver.ns animals have the 
summits of their molars flat with prominent ridges, a 
stricture that enables them to crush and triturate 
their food. An omnivorous animal, like man, has scv- 
eral rounded tubercles on the grinding surfaces. From 
this variety in the shapes of T., and the constancy of 
their correspondence with the structure of the body, it 
happens that a single molar will always indicate the 
group to which any animal belongs. 

Teetotalism, (t-to'ldl-ian.) Total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating liquors. See TEMPERANCE. 

Tefza, (tifsah,) a town of N. Africa, C. of the p. Tedla, 
in the empire of Morocco; N. Lat. 32° 30’, W. Lon. 5° 
35'. Pop. 10,000. 

Tehama, (t--'mah,) in California, a N. co.; area, 
2,600 sq. m. ; C. Red Bluff. 

Teheran, (ta-r«wn',) a city, C. of the empire of Persia, 
210 m. N. of Ispahan, in N. Lat. 35° 40’, E. Lon. 50° 52", 
It is a walled and well-built place, but with no public 
buildings of interest or importance, excepting” the 
royal palace. It has mauufs. of hardware and carpeta. 
Pop. 85,000. 

Tehuacan, (la-waw'/-ahn,) a town of Mexico, state of 
and 65 m. S.E. of the city of La Puebla. Pop. 14,000. 
Tehuantepec, (ta-wawn'ta-pdk,) a town of Mexico, 
C. of a dept. of same name, state of Oaxaca, on the Te- 
huantepec, 150 m. E.S.E. of the city of Oaxaca. Pop. 
17,000. — The river of this name, rising in the Sierra 
Madre, takes a S. course of 170 m. through the state of 
Oaxaca, and empties into the Pacific, near Ventosas. — 
The Isthmus of T. extends from the mouth of the river 
Coatzacoalcos, in the Bay of Campeachy, to the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific, and has a width of 140 m, 
— The Gulf of T. forms a considerable inlet of tlie Pa- 
cific Ocean, bet. Mexico and Guatemala, E. Lon. 92-979, 

and is abt. 70 m. broad. 

Teignmouth, (tén’mouwh,) a seaport of England, co, 
Devon, at the entrance to the Teign, 13 m. S.8.W. of 
Exeter. Pop. 12,236. 

Telegram, (tél'e-grdám.) [From Gr. téle, distant, and 
gramma, a piece of writing.) A message or despatch 
conveyed by means of the electric telegraph. 

Telegraph, (tél’e-grdf.) [From Gr. tele, far off, and 
graphein, to write.] From the earliest time, when bea- 
cons lighted on the tops of the hills were used to indi- 
cate the approach of an enemy, or the occurrence of 
some other important event, the power of communica- 
tion at a distance has been felt to be a desideratum. 
Many inventions and arrangements have from time to 
time been made with this object, as, for example, the 
signals by flags, or by the old semaphore system, which 
is still employed for railway signalling, by ringing of 
bells, or by the motion of water in tubes; but none of 
these was applicable to any but sbort distances, or in- 
deed generally applicable to all. The discovery of the 
conduction of electricity nlong metal wires, however, 
goon gave rise to the iden of communicating signals by 
means of its effects, and the electric 7. has now become 
one of the most powerful agents for the promotion of 
civilization. Towards the end of the last century, and at 
the beginning of the present, many deport angel pro: 
posed to correspond at a distance by means of the effects 
produced byglectrical machines when propagated in in- 
sulated conducting wires. In 1811, Semmering invented 
a T. in which he used the decomposition of water for 
giving signals. In 1820, at a time when the electro- 
magnet was unknown, Ampère proposed to correspond 
by means of magnetic needles, above which a cur- 

Tent waa sout, as many wires and needles being used 
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as letters were required. In 1834, Gauss and Weber 
constructed an electro-magnetic 7., in which a voltaic 
current transmitted by a wire acted on a magnetized 
bar; tbe oscillations of which under its influence were 
observed by a Legno; They succeeded in thus send- 
ing signals from the Observatory to the Physical Cabi- 
net in Göttingen, a distance of a mile and a quarter, aud 
to them belongs the honor of having first demonstrated 
experimentally the possibility of electrical communi- 
cation at a considerable distance. This T. was after- 
wards improved upon by Steinheil. By this arrange- 
ment, either sounds conld be employed, or permanent 
marks made upon paper, passing in front of the needles. 
Stelnheil'a was the first perfect instrument invented, 
aud came into operation in July, 1837. It was 12 miles 
long, and had 3 intermediate stations in circuit. In the 
same year, and abont the same time, Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse exhibited in the University of New York a 7. 
constructed on the same principle, which had been 
gradually brought to a working condition by experi- 
ments and contrivances derived by the inventor since 
1832. This 7. was first brought into practical use, May 
27, 1844, between Washington and Baltimore. Of the 
numerons printing and writing 7. which have been de- 
vised, that of Mr. Morse is the best known, and has been 
almost universally adopted on the continent of Europe. 
Every electric 7. consists essentially of three parts: 1, 
^ circuit consisting of a metallic connection between 
two places, and an Mectromotor for producing the cur- 
rent; 2, a communicator for sending the signals from the 
one station; and, 3, an indicator for receiving them at 
the other station. The manner in which these objecta, 
more especially the two last, are effected can be greatly 
varied, and we shall limit ourselves to a few details on 
the subject of the working of an electric 7. If the 
conducting wire which unites the two elements of a 
galvanic battery be parallel to a magnetic needle before 
the current is transmitted, the needle will immediately 
arrange itself at right angles to the wire, when the cur- 
rent is made to pase along the wire. (See ELECTRO- 
MAGNETISM.) The effect of the electric current on the 
needle is doubled, if the conducting wire is bent round 
80 n8 to passalong the opposite side of the needle ; and 
as these convolutions of the wire are increased in num- 
ber within certain limits, their effect is also augmented. 
With such an apparatus, each time the electric current 
is established and broken, there will be a separate de- 
flection of the needle. As the conducting wire may be 
of any length, provided the battery is sufficiently pow- 
erful, we have at once a means of communication be- 
tween distant places and a system of signs suggested : 
one deflection may mean one thing; two in succession 
another, and so on. But the signals at our disposal are 
doubled in number if, by reversiug.the electric cur- 
rent, we cause the doflections to be made in the op- 
posite directions, and their amount is still further in- 
creased if we combine deflections in opposite direc- 
tions, This is in fact the electric telegraph; since 
all the different forms it assumes are no more than 
modifications of it. It is found unnecessary to use (iro 
wires — one for the direct current from one place to an- 
other, and the other for the return current from the 
second place back again to the first: the earth answers 
for one of them. By the recent and 

imvention, one wire can be used to transmit several 
messages at the same time. It is clear that all the 
meedles in connection with a given wire will be de- 
flected at the same time by the electric current. When, 
therefore, it is notified for what place the message is 
intended, the connection with the other needles at the 
different stations being cut off, the current is not use- 
lessly retarded. As the telegraph clerk may not be 
attentive, his notice is attracted by an alarm-bell, set 
ringing by the electric current. The wires are some- 
times carried through the air on poles, insulation being 
secnred by the use of glass or porcelain connections for 
attaching the wire to these supports; sometimes in 
tubes underground, insulation being effected by gutta 
percha, &c. ; sometimes over the tops of houses, through 
the sea, &c. An apparatus with two needles is used at 
all principal stations: it may be considered as n com- 
bination of two simple ones; with it the reading of the 
signals is more rapid; but it has the inconvenience of 
requiring two wires. Apparatus has been invented for 
printing or writing a message instead of merely indi- 
cating it. — Allantic T. The success of various attempts 
to send me by electric agency through eables 
lying under water, for short distances, induced Profes- 
sor Morse, of New York, to suggest the possibility of 
acute Great Britain and America by a submarine 
cable, laid from shore to shore throughout the Atlantic 
Ocean. In 1845, Mr. J. W. Brett registered an nesocin- 
tien, under the name of tho General Oceanic Telegraph 
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Company, to carry out the object above mentioned, 
to connect England with the continent of Europe in 
various parts, The latter part of his design was snc- 
cessfully accomplished in 1851, aud public attention, in 
England, was, in consequence, again directed to the 
junction of Great Britain aud America by similar means 
of intercommunication. Newfoundland had already 
been united to the mainland of America by a submarine 
cable; aud in 1856, the At/antíe Telegraph Company was 
formed, with the design of laying a cable between St. 
John's, Newfoundland, and Valentia, in Ireland, along 
the bottom ot the Atlantic in its shallowest part. A cable 
was at length successfully laid, but broke in 1866. A 
fourth attempt was made in 1561 which proved success- 
ful, and afterward the 1866 cable was recovered and 
spliced. In 1569 a French cable was laid from Brest 
Fr., to St. Pierre, Amer., and in 1884 another cable, of 
new and superior construction, was laid. Submarine 
telegraph cables have been extended until now all 
civilized regions of the world are in communication. No 
less than 7 separate cables cross the Atlantic froin 
Europe to the U. S., while one extends from Portugal 
to Brazil. Cables extend from England to India, and 
thence to Australia ; China and Japan are in connection 
with Europe and America; land and ocean telegraphs 
extend around the whole coast lines of Africa and South 
America, and nearly all the nations of tie world are 
ble of transwitting immediate intelligence to each 
other. As regards the extension of land telegraph 
lines, the U. S. had in 1894 190,303 m. of line, 190,102 
m. of wire, over which there were sent 58,682,237 ncs- 
sages from 71,166 offices. This was about one-fourth 
the number of messages of the whole world. 
A recent invention by P. 
B. Delaney promices to send velegraph messages at great 
rapidity and very low prica The message is perforated 
on a strip of tape, and sent by passing the tape through 
the instrument, brushes passing through the perfcra- 
tions and closing the circuit. At the other end the 
current causes chemical change in a prepared tape, dots 
being made in dark blue on the receiving paper. By 
this method as many as 2,200 words per minute have 
been sent, and it is said a very profitable business can 
be done at the rate of 70 words for 15 cents between 
N. Y. and Chicago. For another late invention see 
TELAUTOGRAPH. 


Telepathy, the term adopted to indicate transmission 


of thought directly from mind to mind, without the 
intermediate use of speech or other form of language. 
It is held by many as proved that one mind can directly 
impress its thoughts upon another, sometimes over great 
distances. The evidence in favor of Telepathy is not 
considered sufficient by many scientists. 

[Gr. £e, afar, phóné, sound | 
A contrivance whereby sound produced at one end o! 

an electric wire is reproduced at the other end. The 
voice or other sound, by causing a diagram to vibrate, 
modifies the electric currents, the result being a similar 
vibration of the diaphra at the other end and the 
reproduction of the sound. This brief description must 
suflice here for an instrument which has become of in- 
estimable value, and over which speech can be trans- 
mitted for more than a thousand miles, In 1594 there 
were in the U. B 353,480 m. of telephone wire, and 


p. rom Gr. těle, far off, and 
scopeo, Y view.) (Opl.) An instrument employed in 
viewing distant objects, It assists the eye chiefly in 
two ways: first, by enlarging the visual angle under 
which a distant object is seen, and thus magnifying 
that object; and, secondly, by collecting and conveying 
to the eye a larger beam of light than would enter the 
naked organ, and thus rendering objects distinctand vis- 
ible which would otherwise be indistinct or invisible 7. 
nre either refracting or reflecting; the former consist of 
different lenses through which the objects are seen by 
rays refracted by them to theeye; and the latter consist 
of specula from which the rays are reflected and passed 
to the eye. The lens turned towards the object is called 
the object-gluss ; that to which the eye is applied, the 

-glass ; and if the T. consists of more than two lenses, 
all but the object-glass are called eye-glasses, It was 
not till the middle of the 16th century (1549) that the 
application of glasses to this instrument was made, In 
fact, no advances were made in the construction of T. 
before the time of Galileo, who, while at Venice, acci- 
dentally heard that a sort of optic was made in Hol. 
land, which brought distant objects nearer; and, con- 
sidering how this thing might be, he set to work and 
ground two pieces of glass into a form, as well as he 
conld, and fitted them to the two ends of an organ- 
pipe, with which he produced an effect that delighted 
and astonished all bebolders. After exhibiting the 
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wonders of this invention to the Venetians on the top 
of the tower of St. Mark, he devoted himself wholly to 
the improving and perfecting the 7., iu which he was 
so successful, that it has been usual to give him the 
honor of being the inventor. — Refracting Telescopes. 
The Galilean T. consists of a convex convening object- 
lass, and a concave diverging eye-glass. Its magnify- 
ng power is equal to the focal length of the object- 
gue divided by the focal length of the eye-glass; the 
length of the tube is the difference between the focal 
lengths of the lenses. It causes an object to be seen 
erect, and its principle is applied in the opera-glass, for 
which purpose its magnifying is rarely greater than 4, 
and often as low as 2. — The Astronomical T. consists of 
a converging object-glass and a converging eye-glass. 
Its magnifying power is equal to the focal distance of 
the object-glass, divided by the focal distance of the 
eye-glass; the length of the tube is the sum of the 
focal distances of the lenses, It causes the objects to 
appear inverted. — The Terrestrial T. differs from the 
astronomical telescope in producing images in their 
right positions. This is effected by means of two con- 
densing-glasses, P and Q (Fig. 627), placed between the 
object-gluss, M, and the eye-piece, R. The object being 
supposed to be at AB, at a greater distance than can be 
shown in the drawing, an inverted and much smaller 
image is formed at ba on the other side " 
of the object-glass. But the second 
lens, P, is at such a distance that its 
rincipal focus coincides with the 
mage ab ; from which it follows that 
the luminous rays which pass through 
b, for example, after traversing the 
lens, P, take a direction parallel to the 
secondary axis, bO. Similarly the rays 
passing by a take a direction parallel to 
the axis, aO. After crossing on H, these various rays 
traverse a third lens, Q, whose principal focus coincides 
with the point H. The pencil, BUI, converges towards 
V, on a secondary axis, O'b, parallel to its direction ; the 
pencil AaH, converging in the same manner at a’, an 
erect image of the object, AB, is produced at a'b’. This 
image is viewed, as in tlie astronomical 7., through a 
condensing eye-piece, R, so placed that it acts as a mag- 
nifying glass, that is, its distance from the image, a’b’, 
is less than the principal focal distance ; hence, there is 
formed, at a5", a virtual image of a'b’, erect, and much 
magnified. The lenses P and Q, which only serve to 
rectify the position of the image, are fixed in a brass 
tube, at a constant dístance, which ia equal to the sum 
of their principal focal distances. The object-glass, M, 
moves in a tube, and can be moved to or from the 
lens P, so that the image, ab, i8 always formed in the 
focus of the lens, whatever be the distance of the ob- 
ject. The distance of the lens R muy also be varied 
so that the image a"b" may be formed at the distance 
of distinct vision. This instrument may also be used 
as an astronomical 7, by using a different eye-piece ; this 
must have a much greater magnifying power than in 
the former cases. In the terrestrial 7. the magnifyin, 
power is the same as in the astronomical 7., provid 
always that the correcting-glasses, P and Q, have the 
same convexity.— REFLECTING TELESCOPES. In these, 
the speculum or mirror performs the same office as the 
object-glass in refracting T., and is called the object- 
mirror. 'They were invented by Gregory, and described 
by him in 1663, but were first used by Newton. The 
ewtonian T. consists of a tube, at the end of the inte- 
rior of which is a speculum, which exactly fits it; the 
rays from the object, entering theopen end of the tube, 
are reflected back in a convergent state to a small diag- 
onal speculum which throws them out through an 
aperture at the side of the tube not far from its open 
end. The small diagonal speculum is intended to pre- 
vent the necessity of the observer looking down Into 
the tube, and thus intercepting a large quantity of light 
from the olject. The magnifying power is equal to the 
focal length of the object-mirror divided by that of the 
eye-glass whicli is used, The largest telescopes are those 
at the Lick Observatory, Cal. (36-inch), and at the 
Chicago University Observatory (40-inch object glass.) 

Telestereoscope, ((-e-ste/re-o-skóp.) rom Gr. 
Ule, afar off, stereos, complete, and skopeo, I view.] 
(Opt.) A stereoscope possessing telescopical properties. 

Telfair, ((2!'fiir,) in Georgia, a 8. co.; area, 600 sq. m. ; 
C. Jacksonville. 

Vell, WiLuzuM, (#1,) a Swiss patriot, p. in the canton 
Uri towards the close of the 13th cent., and said to have 
been drowned in 1350,ia attempting to save a friend 
during a great flood of the river Scháchen. His story, 
too well kuown to need to be here recorded, has been 
much discussed by modern historians, and is now very 
generally considered as apocryphal; be this as it may, 
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it has been the means of creating for the world Schiller’s 
noble drama, and Rossini’s operatic masterpiece. 

Teller, (¢él/lur.) (Finance.) A bank-officer who receives 
all moneys paid into the bank, and pays it out on checks. 
— (Pol.)' A member of a legislative body, appointed to 
count the number of votes cast on a division of the 
house. 

Tellicherry, ((Al-le-chár'/re,) a fortified seaport of In. 
dia, British pres. of Madras, 43 m. N.N.W. of Calicut. 


AM 22,000. 

Tellinidz, eset fac (ZoJl.) A family of mollusks, 
comprising acephala which have the shell compressed, 
and the impressions rounded and polished. One of the 
most common species of the typical gen. Tellina is rep- 
resented in Fig. 8. 

Tellurium, Cia-tiv're-tim.) [From L. tellus, the sarih 
(Min.) An element belonging to the sulphur group, an 
approaching in character a metal. It was discovered 
by Klaproth in 1798; E it eie d resembles 
the metals; it is tin-white, shining and metallic-looking, 
crystallizing readily, and very brittle. It is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Sp. gr., 6:3; at. weight, 
128; Symbol, Te. It melts at 932°, and at a higher tem- 
perature volatilizes. When heated in the air it takes 
fire with & blue flame. In its chemical properties it 
strongly resembles sulphur and selenium; like them it 





Fig. 627, 
forms two oxides, tellurous acid (TeOg), and telluric acid 
(TeOg), which unite with bases, and form salts which 
are analogous to the corresponding salt containing 
sulphur and selenium. 


Telphervge. The transportation of freight along an 
overheac wire or cable, in hanging cars moved by 
electricity. It has as yet been but little adopted. 

Temesvar, or Temeswar, (/dm-dsh-vahr’,) & 
strongly fortified, manuf. city of Hungary, C. of the 
Banat, at the confluence of the Temes with the Baya 
Canal, 74 m. N.N.E. of Belgrade. Pop. 32,754. 

Tempe, (tám'pa,) a valley of Turkey in Europe, in the 
N.E. portion of the p. Thessaly, between Mts. Olympus 
and Ossa. Its fertility and picturesqueness are much 
lauded by the ancient poets. 

Temiscouata, ((ém-is-qud'tah,) in Canada, a district 
in the p. of Quebec. Pop. 22,491. 

Temper, (t^m'pür.) (Melall.) See STEEL. 

Temperament, ((2m'pér-a-mént.] [Lat. temperamen- 
tum ; from tempero, I proportion duly.| (Piystol.) That 
peculiarity of organization which in some measure influ- 
ences our actions, thoughts, and feelings. The ancients 
distinguished four 7.— the Choleric or Bilious, the 
P hlegmatic, the Melancholic, and the Sanguineous ; which 
derived their names from the supposed excess of imag- 
inary fluids in the human body. To these, some have 
added the Nerrous.—(Mus.) The accommodation or 
adjustment of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a 
portion of their defects to the more perfect ones, to 
remedy in part the false intervals of instrumente of fixed 
sounds, as the piano, o , &c. 

Temperance, ((ém'pér-dnz.) [From L. temperantia, 
moderation.] The evils of intemperance or drunken- 
ness had been long of much anxious oy vation in the 
U. States, where the idea of concentrating public atten: 
tion upon it, in some form, to produce important results, 
seems to have been first conceived: a meeting. called 
the General Association of Massachusetts Proper, having 
been held in 1813, for the expresa object of “checking 
the progress of intemperance.” The first attempt of 
the society was to collect facts towards a precise exh 
bition of the nature and magnitude of the existing evil, 
with the view of drawing public attention to it, and of 
directing endeavors for its removal. The reporta pre- 
sented, from year to year, embraced statements and cal- 
culations which were found to make out a case of the 
most appalling nature, such as to amaze even those 
whose solicitude on the subject had been greatest. In 
1830, from data carefully collected, the Massachusetts 
society stated in their report, that the number who died 
annually victims of intemperance was estimnted at 
above 37,000; and that 72,000,000 gallons of distilled 
spirits were consumed in the country, being about six 
gallons, on an average, for every man, woman, and child 
of the whole population. It also stated that abt. 400,000 
of the community were confirmed drunkards; and that 
there appeared reason to believe that intemperance was 
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responsible for four-fifths of the crimes committed in 
the country, for at least three-quarters of the pauperism 
existing, and for at least one-third of the mental de- 
rangement. By these exposures, and an unrelaxing 
perseverance in the course they had commenced ; by the 
circulation of tracts and the addresses of travellin, 

agents; by the formation of auxiliary associations, rr | 
by obtaining individual responsibility, for the perform- 
ance of a variety of duties teuding to promote the great 
object in view, public notice was attracted, and it led to 
an imitation of the practice in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The basis on which these associations have been 
formed, at least in the outset, has been that of an en- 
gagement, on the part of each member, to abstain from 
the use of distilled spirits, except for medicinal pur- 
Doses; and to forbear to provide them for the enter- 
dainment of friends or the supply of dependants. But 
of late years new societies have sprung into existence 
whose practice of temperance is yet more strict; and 
shey accordingly pledge themselves to a total absti- 
«ence, not from ardent spirits only, but from all wines 
end fermented liquors. This class is known by the name 
of Tee-totallers. 

wemperate Zone, ((n'per-üte.) [From Lat. tempera- 
rus, moderate.] (Geog.) The space on the earth between 
the tropics and the polar circles; where the heat is less 
than in the tropics, and the cold less than in the polar 
circles. The North T. Z. reaches from the tropic of Cancer 
to the Arctic circle, and the South T. Z. from the tropic 
of Capricorn to the Antarctic circle. Each has a breadth 
of 645 miles. 

Templars, or Knights of the Temple, (tém’- 
pélrz) (Eccl Hist.) A military order of religious per- 
Sons, established at Jerusalem, A.D. 1118, for the protec- 
tion of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. During 
nearly two hundred years this order maintained an im- 
pertabt character in Europe. In every nation it had a 
Particular governor, called Mast of the Temple, or of 
the militia of the Temple. Their exorbitant power and 
wealth, and the haughty manner in which they en- 
deavored to keep aloof from the control of European 
sovereigns, and act as a military 
repubiic independent of their 
auchority, were probably the 
p „cipal reasons which in- 

weed Pope Clement V. and 
Philip ~ the Fair " of France to 
Cowcert their overthrow. The 
chet «es of heresy and idolatry, 
whicu were preferred against 
thea, were at least unsup- 
poreeu Ly evidence, In 1307, 
Janes de Molay, the Grand 
Mascer, having been enticed 
int. France, was arrested by 
Phiinp: the estates of the order 
were scized; many of the 7. 
were burnt alive, after the 
mockery of a trial; and, in 
1312, the order was abolished 
by a bull of Clement V. Our 
Fig. 628, representing an un- 
armed 7. is copied from the 
effigy of Jean de Dreux, knight 
of the oráer, who died in 1280. 
— The Inaepewlent Order of 
Good Templars is the title of a 
secret and benevolent society, 
first organized in Ithaca, New 
York, July 21, 1852. Its mem- 
bers pledge themselves to ab- 
stain totally from the use of any 
intoxicating liquowe. 

Temple, (t£m'p'l.) [From L. 
templum.| An edifice dedicated 
to some deity. The word is 
generally confined to buildings erected for heathen 
worship — with the exception of that at Jerusalem, 
called the 7. The earliest 7. were merely an open 
spot, with & rude altar of earth and stones; or an in- 
closure like that of Stonehenge. The Egyptian 7. were 
remarkable for massive dimensions, the cell, however, 
being always small. Those of Greece were of the most 
magnificent description, and were the examples after 
which Romans erected theirs.—(Anat.) The name of 
the sides of the face above the ears, in which are the 
temporal arteries, veins, &c. 

Temperature, (tén'per-atür.) [From L. temperatura, 
proportion.) (Phys) The T. of a substance is the 
amount of sensible heat associated with it. By sensible 
heat we mean heat which can be recognized by a ther- 
mometer, and which is capable of passing to other sub- 
stances, aud of effecting tho various changes in them 





Fig. 628. 
KNIGHT TEMPLAR. 


Tendril, (tén’dril.) (Fr. tendron.] 
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which heat is wont to produce. When a substance is 
heated its 7. is said to increase; when it is cooled ite Z 
is said to decrease. T. is not the quantity of heat asso- 
ciated with a substance, for a drop of water may pos. 
sess the temperature of an ocean, while the absolute 
quantity of heat possessed by the latter will obviously 
be infinite Compared with that possessed by the former. 
In the case of a unit of heat (1 lb. of water raised 
through 1° Fahr.), we have a definite amount of mat- 
ter which has its 7. increased to a definite extent. Two 
substances are said to be of the same 7. when, on being 
placed in contact, there is no change as regards their 
sensible heat; if they have different T.at the outset, 
the 7. which results from their being brought into con- 
tact differs from that which either of them at first 
possessed. T. are measured by the expansion of a solid, 
liquid, or gas, under appropriate conditions, apd in in- 
struments of divers forms; most usually by the ex- 
Lait of a liquid in an instrument called a ther- 
Y. 


Tempering, (tém’pér-ing.) (ment) See STEEL. 

Tem ple, Sin WILLIAM, an eminent English statesman 
and diplomatist, B. in London, 1628, p. 1699. 

Templeton, (t£m'p'l-tin,) in Massachusetts, a towu of 
Worcester co., 55 m. W. of Boston. . 2,802, 

Tempo, (tàm'po.) (It. time.] (Mus) A word used te 
signify time. The different degrees of time are desig- 
nated by the following terms: largo, adagio, andante, 
allegro, and presto; and the intermediate degrees are 
described by additions. 

Temporal, (tém'poràl.) [From L. temporalis, belong- 
ing to time.] Having relation or pertaining to worldly 
or secular concerns: — correlative to spiritual; as, the 
T. revenues of the church, otherwise called temporali- 
ties, and temporals ; and the T. power of the s, or the 
sovereign power they R on rulers of the former 
States of the Church. — (Anat.) The T. bones aro two 
irregular bones, one on ;each eide of the head. Com- 
parative anatomy shows them to be, in reality, an as- 
semblage of five bones, the squamous, zygomatic, tym- 
panic, petrous, and mastoid: continuing permancntly 
separate in the cold-blooded classes of animals; but 
coalescing in the warm-blooded, with the exception of 
the tympanic, which remains detached in birds. 

Tenacity, (te-nds'e-te.) [From L. tenacitas, a being held 
fast.) (Phys.) The property by which solids resist 
forces tending to separate their particles from one 
another. It is estimated by the weights required te 
break rods or wires of the various substances when the 
weights are suspended from them. 

Tenail, (tan-il’,) or TENAILLE. [Fr.] (Fort) An out- 
work consisting of two parallel sides with a front, in 
which is a re-entering angle. It is single or double. 

Tenant, (tén'dnt.) [Fr.; Lat. tenens, holding.] (Law.) 
One who occupies lands or tenements at a yearly rent, 
for life, years, or at will. 

Tenasserim Provinces, (The,) (tn-ds'se-rim,) a 
portion of Further India, consisting of a long, narrow, 
and rugged extent of territory, b. E. by Siam, from 
which country it is separated by a chain of mts.; 8. by 
Mergui and Lower Siam; W. by the Bay of Bengal, and 
N. by Pegu. Length, 500 m.; breadth, bet. 40 and 86 
m. Area, 33,000 sq.m. C. Tenasserim. Pop. 150,000, 

Tenby, ((én’be,) a town and fashionable watering-place 
of England, 8. Wales, on Carmarthen Bay, at the en- 
trance of the British Channel, 11 m. 8. of Pembroke. 
Pop. 9,688. 

Tench, (t/nsh.) (Fr. tanche.] (Zoél.) The common name 
of the gen. Tinca, fam Cyprinide, comprising fishes of 
& thick form, with small scales, and a barbel at each 
side of the mouth, the teeth or the pharynx compressed 
nnd club-shaped. 

Tender, (t^wdür.) [From Fr. attendre, to wait for.] 
(Naut.) A small vessel employed to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with provisious or naval! stores, 
to carry intelligence, &c.—(Zaw.) An offer either 
of money to pay a debt, or of service to be performed 

in order to save a liability or forfeiture which would be 
incurred by non-payment or non-performance. 

Tendons, (tén'dónz.) [From L. tendo.) (Anat.) White 
elastic fibres, which connect the muscles with the bones. 

(Bot) Atwisting, 
thread-like process by which one plant clings to an- 
other. 

Tenebrionids, (tn-e-bre-ón'e-de.) (Bot.) The Meal- 
worm fam., comprising beetles which have the body 
oblong or ovate, depressed or slightly ele an- 
tennæ clavate, feet short, and the colors black or 
brown. 

Tenedos, (tn'e-dós.) A small Turkish island of the 
Sporades group, in the Greek MIS UK os 
the coast of Asin Minor, 14 m, 8. of tho Straits of Gab 
lipoli, C, Tewedus. 
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Tenement, (tn'e-ménut.) (From L. tenens, holding.) 
(Law.) Generally, a term expressive of all corpo 
hereditamenta, and of permanent incorporeal heredita- 
ments cpeated by the same: in its more limited, and 
beat understood signification, however, it denotes houses 
and other buildings erected upon lands. 

Teneriffe’, one of the CANARY ISLANDS, q. v. 

Tenesmuas, (te-néz/wüs.) [From Gr. leinesmos, a stretch- 
ing.] (Med.) A continuous and painful sensation of 
the rectum ; a constant straining and attempt to empty 
the bowel, with no result. This very distressing pain 
is a symptom or an effect of diarrea or dysentery. 
The best and most expeditious remedy is a suppository 
of three or four grains of soft opium passed up the rec- 
tum, the patient assuming the recumbent position till 
the opium begins to act. 

Tenet, (tén’é.) [L., he no) An opinion, principle, 
or doctrine which a person believes and maintains; as 
the tenets of Christianity, &c. 

Teniers, Davin, (t°n’e-tirz,) called THE ELDER, a famous 
painter of the Flemish school, B. in Antwerp, 1582, was 
a pupil of Rubens, after which he studied at Rome. He 
excels in genre subjects of the low-life class, such as 
tavern scenes, rustic festivities, &c. D. 1649. — His son, 
Davin, styled THE YOUNGER, B. in Antwerp, 1610, was, 
like his father, also a pupil of Rubens, and became 
director of the Academy at Antwerp, He sur 
his sire in genius, and is, in fact, one of the greatest 
artists of the Flemish school, being its most eminent 
delineator of subjects similar to those treated by the 
elder Teniers, He also produced masterly historical, 
marine, and animal pieces. D. 1690. 

Tenne, (tn'ne.) [Fr.tanné.] (Her.) A color consist- 
ing of red and yellow in the coats of gentry; which is 
represented in engraving by diagonal lines from the 
dexter to the sinister side of the shield, traversed by 
perpendicular lines. 


! 
Tennemann, WILHELM GOTTLIEB, (f/n'na-mahn,) aj 


distinguished German philosopher, B. at Erfurt, 1761, 

became prof. of rodar! at Jena in 1798, and at Mar- 

burg in 1804. D. 1829. is chief work is a History qf 
Philosophy, 11 vols., 1798-1811. 

Tennessee, (tčn-nčs-sč',) the principal river which 
joins the Ohio, rises in Roane co., Tennessee, where it is 
formed by the confluence of the Clinch and Holston 
rivers. It takes a winding course through N. Alabama, 
N.E. Mississippi, and Tennessce, and empties into the 
Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky, after a total flow (includ- 
ing the Holston) of 1,100 m. It is navigable for boats 
as far as Knoxville, 500 miles from its mouth, and for 
steamers to Florence, 280 m up stream. 

Tennessee, (tén-nés-sé’,) a S. State of the American 
Republic, lying bet. N. Lat. 359-369 40', W. Lon. 829- 

„and b. N. by Kentucky, N.E. by West Virginia, E. 
by North Curolina, 8. by Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, and separated by the Mississippi River on the W. 
from Missouri and Arkansas. Area, 45,600 sq. m., or 
29.984,000 acres. The E. portions of the State are of a 
very mountainous character, being traversed by the 
central range of the Cumberland Mts., and by the Alle- 
ghany chain, which latter form a natural barrier sepa- 
rating it from N. Carolina. The W. parts of the State 
are very generally of a uniform level, and the whole 
State is well-watered, the pp. rivers being the Cumber- 
land, Tennessee, Clinch, and Holston. Iron is the chief 
mineral, lying in extensive deposits in the central part 
of the State bet. the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 
Coal, salt. marble, aud nitre are also found. Numerous 
caverns containing archeological and fossil remains 
exist in various sections of the State, particularly in 
the Cumberland Mountain region. The soil, taken alto- 
gether, is of superior fertility, and its cultivation con- 
stitutes the most important branch of industry. The 
cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, and cotton are the distin- 
guishing staples. 7. is a well-wooded State, and yields 
excellent timber of the larger class, and boasts a climate 
of almost exceptional healthfulness — Middle 7. in par- 
ticular. In 180, 7. produced 62,833,017 bushels of In. 
dian corn from a total of 2,905,038 acres; 7,331,480 bush- 
ela of wheat from 1,196,597 acres; of oats 4,722,938 bshs, ; 
barley 30,156 bush.: rye 156.446 bu.; buckwheat 36,772 
bush.; tobacco 29,365,052 lbs., from a total of 41,532 
acers, in this ranking as 5th: cotton 330.621 bales. 
Manuf. not hitherto important have recently largely in- 
creased in the products of iron, which along with coal 
and limestone abound; furnaces and rolling mills are 
in successful operation, with brighter prospects in the 
future. Her total iron production in To was 406,578 
tons. as against 94,805 tons in 170. She ranks as the 
14th in iron productive States of the Union. Her pro~- 
duction of coal (bituminous) for the same yenr, was 
495,131 tons. The State is divided into the three great 
sections known e^ Fast, Middle aud West Tennessee, 
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constituting altogether 85 cos., of which the pp. cities 

and towns are Nashville (the cap.), Knoxville, Green- 

ville, Memphis, Fayetteville, Murfreesboro', and Colum. 
bia, A new Constitution was adopted in 1870, by the 
provisions of which the o pcenis under the style of 

The General Assembly of State of Tennessee, consists 

of a Senate and a House of Representatives, the num- 

ber of members in each Lody being made to depend on 
that of the qualified voters residing in the cos. or diste, 
represented by them respectively. To carry out this 
enactment, an enumeration of such voters and an ap- 
portionment of the representatives shall take place 
every 10 years, beginning, with the year 1871. In Nov., 

1870, 25 senators and 59 representatives were returned 

to the General Assembly. The number of representa- 

tives not to exceed 75 until the State shall number 

1,500,000 inhab., and in no case to exceed a maximum 

of 99. The executive power is vested in a governor, 

elected biennially, assisted by a cabinet of State officers, 

of whom the Secretary of State (holding office for 4 

years) and the Treasurer, or Treasurers, and the Comp- 

troller of the Treasury ;elected for 2 years), are ap- 
pointed by the joint vote of both houses of the General 

Assembly. The judicia: y consists of one Supreme 

Court, with such Circuit, Chancery, and other courts as 

the Legislature may from time to time see fit to estab- 

lish, along with justices of the peace. The term of of- 
fice allotted to all judges is 8 years. Ecclesiastics of 
whatever denomination are ineligible for election to 
either house of the legis'a*vre, The State institutions 
include ample provision for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and the insane; while the prison-system com- 

rises a penitentinry on thc silent plan established at 

Nashville. Education receises liberal support and de- 

vclopment, not fewer than 20 colleges of a high grade 

existing within the limits of the State, besides acade 
mies and common schoole in number adequate to the 
demands of the populaticn. By an article in the new 

Constitution, it is enacted the.. white and negro children 

must be taught separately. Number of children en- 

rolled in public schools 290, '4! , average daily attendance 

291,461; sum expended $724,502. As per U. 8. census 

ci 18¥0 the assessed value vf real property was $195,- 

635,100, perscnal $16,133,388. Amount raised Z tax. 

ation, $626,529. Public debt, Tan. 1, 1881, $26,842,850 ; 

funded, $20,206,300, unfund::d,26,636,560. 7.had in 189) 

165,650 farms, as against 118,111 in 1870, 82,358 in 1860, 
and 12,735 in 1850. Cf thos: named, 108,454 were occu. 
pied by their owners, 37,920 worked upon shares of 
product, and 19,256 rented fo: money; 17,335 of the 

farms were between 10 to 20 ares, 34,783 from 20 to 50 

acres, 39,541 from 50 to 100 ares, 63,375 from 100 to 600 

acres, and 3.549 from 500 to 1, 0? acres.—The first settle- 

ment in T. (then forming a part of N.C.), was made near 

Knoxville in 1756, and in 1790 this region became terri- 

torialized along with Kenttichy vniil 6 years later, 

when it became a State of the Unfon. In June 1861, an 
ordinance of Secession was corr.ed, aid 7. became the 
theatre of many of the most important military events 
of the ensuing war. In 1870, after the adoption of the 
15th Amendment to the Federal Vonstilution, the State 
continued in an unsettled and excited condition, al- 
though reconstructed on a basis t^ entitlo her to repre- 
sentation in Congress, to which body shesends 2 senators 
and 10 members of the lower house. By t^e census 
of 1870, the pop. is returned a* 1,258,526, ne phe 

936,119 whites, 322,331 persons of «olor, and 70 Indiang 
ont of tribal relations. This shows a white gain (over 
1860-70) of 109,397. or 13:23 per ct.; ahd of col. of 39.312 
or 13:89 per ct. 

Tennis, (t^n'nis.) (From Fr. tenir, to hold.] (Pustimes.) 
A game played by two persons with a ball struck by a 
bat called a racket ; which ball is kept in motion between 
the two players as long as possible, that being the ob- 
ject of the game. 

Tenon, (/Zn'ón.) [Fr] (Carpentry. The end of a piece 
of timber, which is 
fitted to a mortise, 
for insertion, &c. £ 
The form of a 7. is ^ 
various, as square, 7 
dove-tailed, &c. AA 

Tenor, (twór.) 7, 
(Mus. The middle 7 
part of a Compor 4 
tion; being theordi- Fig, m e 
Laid onpa the Fig. 629. — M, MORTISE ; T, TENON. 
human voice, when neither raised to a treble nor tow- 
ered) toa bass. It is the second of the four parts reck- 
oning from the bass; and was originaly the air, to 
which the other parts were auxiliary. hat is calles 
counter-T. (between the treble aud the tenor) is in real 
ity only a higher T. 
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A ALFRED, (fin'ne-tiin,) an eminent English 
Evan B. in aara e or n emnon at Cam- 


bridge, where he carried cff the English prize-poem in 
1829, In 1883 he published his first book of verse, en- 
titled Jems, d in 1551 succeeded Wordsworth as 
poetlaureate. His principal works include tho Morte 
T Arthur; In Memoriam ; Princess, a Medley; The 
Adyls of the King ; Enoch Arden; and The Holy Grail. 

Tenree, (tén’'rc.) (Zojl) See HEpaenoa. 

Tensas, re MA a river of Louisiuna, after rising in 
Carroll par. connects with the Trinity and Washita, 
after a S. course of 250 m., 150 of which are navigable 
for half the year for steamboats. —In Louisiana, an 
E.N.E. par., washed by the Mississippi ; area, 680 sq. m. ; 
0. St. Joseph. 

Tense, (écns.) [From L. tempus, time.) (Gram.) An 
infection of verbs by which they are made to signify or 
distingaish the time of actions or eventa ; aa the present 
T., denoting the time that now is; the preterit, or- past, 
the time that was; and the future, the time that will 

Some 7. likewise denote the state of the action as 
to its completeness or otherwise, in a certain degree or 
time, as the imperfect T., which denotes an unfinished 
action at a certain time; the perfect, a finished action 
at any time; and the pluperfect,a finished action before 
a certain time. : 

"Tension, (één’shiin.) [L. tensiv, a stretching.] (Statics.) 
See PRESSURE. 


Tensor, (téwsór) [From L. tendo, I stretch out.] 
(Anat.) An epithet for a muscle which extends the 
part to which it is fixed, as, the 7. palati, T. tym- 


pani, &c. 
Tent, (tčnt.) [From L. tentorium.] A portable pavilion 
or lodge constructed of canvas, stretched or sustained 





Fig. 630. — ROMAN TENT. 


upon poles, used for sheltering persons from the 
"euin, especially soldiers encamped. — (.Surg.) A roll 
of lint or linen cloth, employed in dilating openings, 
sinuses, &c., in the flesh. i 

Tentacle, (tčn'ta-kl.) (From Lat. tento, I try.] (Zoöl.) 
A filiform elongated, inarticulate appen: , placed on 
the head or near the mouth of many of the lower ani- 
mals. They are used as instruments of exploration or 
prehension, Thus, the dorsal T. of some mollusks, the 
oral 7. of polyps, 

Yent-Caterpillar. (Zoil.) See CLISIOCAMPA. 

Tenth, (ténth.) [From ten.] (Mus.) An interval which 
forms the octave of the chord. 

Tentorium, ((én-fo're-tim.) [From Lat, a tent.) 
(Anat.) A covering of dura mater stretched over 
the cerebellum. It forms a bony roof in leaping 
animals. 

Tenuare, (¢én’iir.) [Fr, from L. teneo, I hold.) 
(Law.) The manner of holding lands or tenements 
of a superior : — also termed fenancy. 

Tepic, (ta'peek,) a town of Mexico, State of Xa- 
lisco, 25 m. E. of San Blas. Pop. 12,000. 

Teramo, (ta-ra'mo,) (anc. Interamna,) a town of 
S. Italy, p. Abruzzo-Ultra I., 28 rg. N.E. of Aquila. 
Pop. 28,253. 

Teraphim, (6 /a-fim.) (Heb. literally, idole] 
(Script.) Images kept in the houses and honore 
with a certain kind of reverence, Laban had some 
of thom; and Rachel took these when leaving 
Padan-aram with her husband for Palestine (Gen. 
xxxi.19, 30, 32-35). These ape were probably 
some of the strange gods of which Jacob subse- 
quently cleansed his household (Gen. xxxv. 2, 4). 
But ít is singnlar that the use of them prevailed 
long among the Hebrews, apparently without con- 
sciousness that it must be displeasing in God's 
sight as a breach of the second commandment. 
Thus Micah, who had them in his house, felt sure 
that Jehovah would bless him when he had a 
Levite to minister before them (Judges xvil. 5, 13). 

Teratology. (tér-a-/0l'o-je.) [From Gr. teras, a mon- 
ster, and logos, doctrine.) (Physiol) That branch of 
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the science which has reference to congenital malfor. 
mations and deformities. 

Tercel/ra. See Azores. 

Terebinthine, (-bin'thin.) oes Gr. terebinthinos, 
made of turpentine.] (Chem.) Consisting of turpentine, 
or partaking of its qualities. 

Teredo, (/cre'do.) [From L. tero, Y bore into.] (Zol) 
A gen. of mollusks, fnm. Pholaride ; testaceous mol- 
lusks, which form their habitations by boring holes in 
submerged timber, and thereby occasion destructive 
ravages in ships’ bottoms, sunken piles, &c. The Teredo 
navalis is worm-shaped, and about six inches long. In 
making its excavations into the wood, which it does by 
boring into the substance in the direction of the grain, 
each individual is careful to avoid the tube formed by its 
neighbor, and often a very thin leaf alone of wood is left 
between ; it also, when a knot occurs in its path, makes 
a turn to avoid it. The rapidity of its growth, and the 
destructive celerity with Sd. it works, are hardly 
credible. The only effectual way of preventing the at- 
tacks of the Teredo apon piles i8 said to be by covering 
all that part which is continually beneath the surface 
with short broad-headed nails; the action of tho sca- 
water on the nails producing a strong coating of rust, 
said to be superior toa copper sheathing. 

Terek, (ta-rák',)n river of Russia, govt. Trans-Caucasus, 
rising near Mt. Elburz, and emptying into the Caspian 
Sea by a delta, in N. Lat. 449, E. Lon. 469-489, after an 
E. course of 350 m. 

Terence, TERENTIUS PUDLICS AFER, (tür'enz,) & cele- 
brated Roman dramatist, who flourished in the 2d cen- 
tury p. c. He was a slave originally, but his abilities 
procured his liberty. Six comedies are extant under 
the name of 7.,which are perhaps all he produced — 
viz., Andria, ar Heauton-timoroumenos, Eunuchus, 
Phorinio, and A elphi. In conjunction with Plautus, 
T., on the revival of letters, was studied as a model b 
the most accomplished play-writers. Ilis language is 
pure almost to being immaculate, and though inferior 
to Plautus in comic power, he is more than his match 
in consistency of plot and character, in tenderness, in 
wit, and in metrical skill. 

Term, (türm.) [From L. terminus, a limit.] (Zaw.) The 
space of time formerly allotted in the courts for the 
trial of causes, the rest of the year being considered 
vacation. Business, however, has increased so much 
that, although the terms are still kept on foot as af- 
fording dates, the judges hold sittings after the 7. — In 
contracts, terms mean conditions upon which work is 
agreed to be performed. — ( Arts.) A word or expression 
be ata something peculiar to an art; as,a techni- 


Terminal, (tir’mi-ndl.) (Same deriv.] (Bot.) Denomi- 
nating that which grows at the extremity of a branch, 
stem, or spray; as, a terminal ecape, flower, or spike. 

Terminalia, (tir-me-na'le-ah.) A gen. of plants, O. 
Cumbretacez, characterized by the flowers having no 
petals, and the cotlyedons being rolled round each 
other. The astringeut fruits or drugs of several species 
have long been employed for tanning and dyeing pur- 
poses by the natives of India, and are now imported in 
considerable quantities under the name of Myrobalams, 
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Fig. 631. — TERMITES, Or WHITE ANTS; (magnifled.) 
1, Perfect termite ; 2, worker ; 3, soldier, 


and used chiefly by calico-printers for the productiou 
of a permanent black. 
Termini, (tair-ancue,) [anc. Thermz,] a seaport of 8, 
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Ttaly, in the island of Sicily, Val di Mazzara, on a river 
of same name, 20 m. E.S.E. of Palermo. Pop. 10,000. 
Terminists, ((r'min-iss. (Eccl. Hist.) Formerly, a 
branch of the Calvinists which maintained the doctrine 
that God has decreed a fixed term before the death of 
certain persons, after which He no longer wills their 
salvation, whatever may be the duration of their exist- 

ence beyond that limit. 

Terminology, (tir-min-ól'o-je.) (From Lat. terminus, 
a term, and Gr. logos, a discourse.) That branch of a 
science or art which explains the meaning of its techni- 
cal terms. In some sciences it is of particular impor- 
tance. 

Termitidze, (tr-mit'e-de.) [From L. termes, a twig.] 
(Zoél ) The Termite fam. (Fig. 631), comprising neurop- 
terous insects known by the name of White Ants, al- 
though of a widely different structure from true ants. 
They mainly inhabit warm countries, where some of the 
species build large conical houses called Ant-hills or 
termübiria (Fig. 632), composed of particles of earth ce- 
mented together by their secretions into a material as 
hard as stone. These houses are penetrated within by 
galleries running in all directions from chamber to 
chamber. In each community, besides winged males 
and females, there are wingless neuters of two classes, 

ghters and workers, and both are blind. On emerging 
rom the egg, termites have the form which they retain 
through life, never being grubs, and not becoming pupal 
like the true ants in the course of their development. 
In each termitarium there isa king and queen who are 
closely guarded by some 
of the workers in a cham- 
ber which lies on the mid- 
dle of the house. Both are 
without wings, and are 
much larger than their 
subjects. As fast as the 
ueen deposits her eggs 
they are carried off by the 
workers and placed in cella jj 
elsewhere. The ordinary 
males and females never 
work, and when they have 
acquired their wings they 
fly forth and disseminate 
theirkind. Some of them, 
after shedding their wings, become kings and queens 
of other colonies. Some species construct nests of earth 
on the trunks and branches of trees; others live inside 
trees. Termites perform the duty of hastening the de- 
composition of decaying wood and vegetation. 

Tern, (tiirn.) (Zovl.) See LARIDA. 

Ternate, (liir’ndt.) [From Lat. lerni, three each.] (Bot.) 
An epithet for a leaf that has three leaflets on a petiole, 
as in trefoil, strawberry, brambles, &c. There are leaves 
also biternate, and triternate, having three T. or three 
biternate leaflets. 

Terni, (tair’ne,) a town of Italy, p. Spoleto, near the 
Nera, 49 m. E.N.E. of Rome. In its vicinity are the re- 
nowned cascades of Velino. Pop. 15,217. 

Ternovya, ((tür-no'vah,) or TIRNOVA, a town of Turkey 
h E taie p. Bulgaria, 35 miles S.E. of Sistova. Pop. 

Ternstrüminceze, (tdirn-strom-e-a'se-e.) (Bot) An 
0. of planta, all. Gutiferales, consisting of trees or shrubs, 
chiefly tropical, and many of them of great beauty, 
which, like the Clusiaceæ (Guttifere), have imbricated 
sepals and petals, indefinite hypogynous stamens, and 
a free ovary divided into cells with the placentas in the 
axis; but differ from that order generally in their alter- 
nate leaves, hermaphrodite flowers, and usually curved 
embryo, much less fleshy, and often enveloped in albu- 
men, 

ad on eta allie (tirp-sik’o-re.) (BMyth.) See Muses, 

HE. 

Terrace, (t?r'ris.) (Fr., from Lat. terra, earth.] A plat- 
form or bank of earth raised and breasted, particularly 
in fortifications. Also, a raised walk in a garden, hav- 
ing sloping sides laid with turf. 

Terra-Cotta, ((c"r«h-kot'tah.) [It.; Lat. «erra cocta, 
baked elay.] The name given to works of art formed 
of baked clay. Ancient specimens of T. C. work of ad- 
mirable design have been discovered in Tuscany and 
Rome. They consist of lamps and vessels of various 
kinds, besides entire figures and reliefs. 

Terra di Bari, (-de bare) a. p. of S. Italy, b. E. by 
the Adriatic, N. by Capitanata, W. by Basilicata, and 8. 
by Terra di Otranto. Area, 2,268 sq.m. Surface level; 
soil fertile. C. Bari. Pop. 554,402, 

Terra di Lavoro, (-lah-vo'roh,) a p. of 8. Italy, b. S.E. 
by the Mediterranean, bet. N. Lat. 40° 48/-41° 48’, E. 
Lon. 13-15°. Area, 2,505 sq. m. It is intersected by rami- 
fications of the Apennines, and its coast is broken by 





Fig. 
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the Gulf of Gnéta. O. Capua. Pop. 653,464. This is the 
famous Campania Feliz of the ancients. Pliny extols 
its beauty and its fine situation. Florus calls it the 
finest country in the world. In ancient times, it was 
inhabited by the Ausonii, the Osci, and later by the 
Campani. The finest»part of Campania has been sepa- 
rated from it, and is that fertile tract of country which 
surrounds the Gulf of Naples like an amphitheatre. 

Terra di Otranto, (-o-tra/m-to)a p.of S. Italy, form- 
ing the heel of “the Italian boot;" area, 2,883 sq. m.; 
C. Lecce. . 441,982, 

Terra di Siena, (-se-d’nah.) [It., Siena earth.] A 
brown ferruginous ochre, employed in painting. 

Terra Incognita, (-In-kdg’ne-tah.) (L.| (Geog.) An 
unknown conntry;—a phrase frequently found in- 
scribed on old maps. 

Terranova, ((cr-rah-no'vah,) a seaport town on the 8. 

, coast of Sicily, p. Caltanisetta, 18 m. E. of Alicata. Pop. 
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13,539. 

Terrapin, ey: orig (Zoil.) See TESTUDINATA. 

Terre Bonne, (lair bón',) in Louisiana, a S.E. par., 
washed by the GulCof Mexico; area, 1,640 sq. m.; C. 
Houma. 

Terre Haute, (tr'ra hot") in Indiana, a prosperous 
city, C. of Vigo co.,on the Wabash, 73 m. W.S.W. of 
Indianapolis. It is a place of active trade, is a railroad 
contre; and one of the termini of the Wabash and Erie 

nal. 

Terrell, (tér’ril,) in Georgia, a S.W. co.; area, 350 sq. 
m.; C. Dawson. 

Terre Plein, (ta plan’.) [Fr.,an open space.] ( Fort.) 
The horizontal surface of the rampart where the guns 
are placed and worked. It is bounded outside by the 
parapet, and inside by the Inuer slope of the rampart. 

Terrestrial, (tr-rés'tre-d!.) (From L. terra, the earth.] 
Pertaining to the earth; existing on the earth. Per- 
taining to the world, or to the present state. 

Terrier, (tcr'rce-ür.) [Same deriv.] (Zoól) A small 
kind of dog, romarkable for sagacity, vivacity, cou 


and eagerness in the pursuit of “vermin,” which i 
readily follows into burrows. 
Territorial Court, ((<r-re-to're-dl.)_ (Amer. Law;) 


In each territory there is a court, consisting of a chief 
justice and two associate justices, whose powers and 
duties are conferred upon them by the act of Congresu 
which created the territory. In all the 7. courts there 
is an appeal to the supreme court of the U. States where 
the value in dispute exceeds one thousand dollars. 

Territory, ((ér’re-to-re.) (From L. territorium, a tract 
of earth.) (Amer. Law.) A section of country subject 
to, and forming an integral part of. the American Union, 
not belonging to auy State, but with a separate juris- 
diction and government of its own. Such politicai 
divisions are 11 in number, viz. : Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Dakota, Idaho, Indian Ter., Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington Ter., aud Wyoming. 

Tertian, (t&r'she-dn.) [From L. tertianus, belonging to 
the third.] (A/ed.) An ague or intermitting fever, the 

oxysms of which return every alternate day. 

Tertiaries. (Zodl.) Seo FEATHERS. 

Tertiary Formations, (tir’she-a-re.) [From Lat. 
tertiarius, belonging to the third part.] (Geol.) A series 
of strata posterior in date to the secondary (the latest 
portion of which is the cretaceous series), and extend- 
ing to certain deposits that are termed post-pliocene. 
This series has been divided into groups according to 
the relative numbers of recent and extinct species of 
shells which they contain. The oldest group of beds 
conta ning only about 31% per cent. of recent species 
has been denominated Eocene; that with from 17 to 30 
per cent. of recent shells constitutes the Miocene group; 
whilst that containing from 36 to 95 per cent. of recent 
shells has been formed into the Pliocene group. 

Tesla, Nixora, an electrician, b. 1851, at &miljim, 
Croatia ; engaged in electrical work in France ; after- 
ward came to the U. 8, where he became associated 
with Edison ; and later established a laboratory for 
electrical research in New York. He has invented 
various electrical appliances, including new forms of 
motors, incandescent burners, an HE dynamo, 
etc., and the rotary magnetic field used in the Niagara 
Falls Electrical Works. His experiments with the 
light-yielding eleetrical current have been strikingly 
original and full of promise of future developments. 

Terzetto, ((ér-sct/to.) [1t.] (Mus) A musical com- 
position in three parts. 

Tesselated, (t/s’sel-dt-éd.) [From L. tessella, a small 
cube.] Formed in mosaic work, or characterized by 
small squares after the manner of a chess-board ; as, a 
tessellated pavement. 

Test, (tést. peon L. testis, one who attests.] ( Chem.) 
A term applied to any substance which serves to detect 
the presence of any constituent in a compound; thus 
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barytes will indicate the presence of sulphuric acid; 
starch that of iodine, &c. — ( Metall.) A cupelor pot for 
separating base metals from gold or silver. 

Testament, ((ésta-mént.) |From L, testamentum, a 
bequeathing by will.) (Law.) Same as WILL, q. v. — 
ed The naine of each of the volumes of the Holy 

riptures, that is, of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Testator, (tés-ta'lér.) [L.] (Law.) One who devises 
something by means of a will or testament ;—testatriz 
is the feminine form. 

Testicle, (tés'te-kl.) [ron L. testis, a witness.] (Anat.) 
One of the two glands or spermatic cells in male ani- 
mals. 

Testigos, (¢és-te'ydz,) a cluster of islands, belonging 
to Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea, lyiug 50 m. N.W. of 
Margarita, in N. Lat. 11° 23’, W. Lon. 68° 12’, 

Testimony, (Us'temo-ne.) [From Lat. leatimonium ; 
testis, a witness.) The evidence of facts: oral, as in a 
court of law; or written, as in the records of history. 
T. i» probable and credible when in accordance with 

nera] ex perience, corroborated, and disinterested ; but 
fnprobable and unworthy of credit, when contrary to 
gencral experience, and uncorroborated. 

Testing, ((sting.) [From Fr. tese, the cupel used by 
refiners; Lat. (esta, baked earthenware.) (Mefall.) 
The operation of refining large quantities of gold or 
silver by means of lead, in the vessel called a (est. In 
this process the extraneous matter is vitrified, scorified, 
or driven off, and the metal left pure. 

Testudinaria, (t/s-tu-de-na're-ch.) [From L. testudo, 
a tortoise.] A gen. of plants, O. Dioscoreacez, closely 
allied to Dioscorea. The best-known, T. elephantipes, is 
occasionally seen in greenhouses in this conntry, where 
ft is commonly called the Elephant s-foot, in reference to 
its unwieldy rootstock, At the Cape it is known as 
Hottentots Bread: the fleshy inside of its rootstocks 
having at one time afforded part of the food of the Hot- 
tentots, though now it is only eaten by baboons and 
other animals. 

yestudinata, ((¢s-fu-din-a'tah,) or CHELONIA. [Same 
deriv.) (Zoól.) The Turtles, under which geueral appella- 
tion is included a numerous and interesting O. of reptiles, 
which are distinguished, at the first glance, by their body 
being inclosed in a double buckler, which only allows the 
head and neck, the tail, and the four limbs to be pro- 


truded. They are slow animals; extremely tenacious 
of life; and a 
forlongevity Ls 





they are un- 
equalled, ac- 
tual proof 
having been 
given of 
some which 
were known 
to have lived 
upwards of 
two hundred 
years. Their 
motions are 
slow and 
awkward, 
and their 
sensations 
appear to be 
very obtuse. 
They require 
very little 
nourish- 
ment, and 
can even re- 
main for 
months 


Fig. 633, — SKELETON OF A TURTLE; 


without (plastron removed.) 

taking any. ce, cervical vertebra; ph, phalanges; c, carpus; 
For the most ru, radins and ulna; h, humerus; ec, scapula; 
partthey jn- c. clavicle; co, coracoid bone; dv, dorsal ver- 
habit the tebrie ; p, pelvis; f, femur; tf, tibia and fibula; 
wano ré ts, tarsus ; mt, metatarsus; ps, phalanges. 


gions of the globe; thongh many species will bear re- 
moval to colder climates, where, however, they pass the 
winter in a torpid state. 
the carapace or shield, is highly arched and very strong 
in the Land Tortoises; bnt more flattened in the aquatic 
families, for the better adaptation of their form to mo- 
tion ina liquid, The inferior buckler, named the plas- 
tron or breast-plate, differs considerably in degree of 
development, and in the relative consolidation of its dif- 
ferent parts. Itis most complete in the Land Tortoises ; 
10 many of which the anterior and posterior portions of 
it are so jointed to the centre-piece, as to beable to close 
the orifices before and behind, after the head, tail, and 
legs have been drawn in. This hard covering is formed 


The upper buckler, termed | 
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of the greatly expanded ribs and sternum (Fig. las 

ether with ossified skin. The jaws are covered wit 
a horny substauce, and destitute of true teeth. The 
Land-Tortoise fam. ( Testudinina) comprises turtles which 
have the shell high and arched, and the lega and feet so 
arranged that the body is raised free from the ground. The 
Terrapin fam. ( Emydoidæ) comprises turtles which have 
the shell highest iu the middle, and tlie sternum flat, 
broad, and long. Most of its members inhabit bogs, 
marshes, still streams, and ponds. Some, however, live 
upon the land; nearly all are perfectly harmless. 
Their food is both vegetable and animal. Their eggs 
are more or less elongated, and covered with a shell 
which is in most cases flexible. The Mud-turtle fam. 
(Cinosternoide) comprises turtles which are long and 
narrow, and whose average size is less than that of any 
other family of Testudinata. They are aquatic, but 
come out of the water to bask in the sunshine, yet 
remain so near as to drop in on the slightest alarm. 
They lay three to five hard-shelled eggs, with a glazed 
surface, The Snapping-turtle fam. ( Chelydroide) com- 
prises turtles which have the body high in front, low 
behind, head large, neck large and long, both jaws 
strongly hooked, the tail long and powerful. They are 
aquatic, but are very frequently found upon the land 
near the water. They are exceedingly powerful and 
voracious, devouring smaller reptiles, fishes, young 
ducks, and otber animals, When molested, they take 
the defensive, raise themselves upon their legs and tail, 
open wide the mouth, and, forcibly throwing the body 
forward, snap the jaws upon the assailant with fearful 
power. They are fully a watch for anythin whiten they 
are likely to meet with except man. e eggs are 
numerous and spherical. — The Sea-turtles (sub-order 
Chelonii) are perfectly adapted for swimming, or flying 
through tbe water, and never leave the sea except to 
lay their eggs, which are placed near the shore in the 
sand. The Loggerhead fam. (Chelonioidw) comprises 
turtles whose gencral form is something like a heart 
flattened on one side, and furnished in front with a pair 
of large flat, wing-like, scaly flippers, and behind with 
a pair of scaly rudders. The Green Turtle, Chelonia 
mydas, of the warm parts of the Atlantic coast of 
America, attains a weight of 200 to 300 pounds, or more. 
It is highly prized for food, and great numbers are 
caught on shore at night, as they come there to de- 
posit their eggs. The Hawk-bill, or Tortoise-shell 
Turtle, Eretmochelys imbricata, of the warm parts of the 
Atlantic, approaches tlie Green Turtles in size, and the 
plates of its shell furnish the well-known and highly 
prized tortoise-shell. The Loggerhead Turtle, Thalas- 
sochelys Cacuana, of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is 
the largest of all the turtles, except Sphargis. Hol- 
brook gives the dimensions of one specimen as follows : 
head twelve and a half inches long and ten wide, shell 
forty-two inches long and thirty-four wide, and sternum 
twenty-eight inches long. It is frequently seen in 
mid-ocean floating upon the waves, apparently asleep. 
The Sphargis fam. (Sphargidide) comprises turtles 
whose general form is something like that of a fattened 
pyramid, and the body is covered with a thick coria- 
ceous skin, instead of a hard shell. Sphargis coriacea, of 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is the largest of all 
turtles, attaining the weight of 1200 to 2000 pounds, in 
some cases, One eani in Chesapeake Bay had a total 
length of almost eight feet. Fossil turtles are found 
in both continents, 

Testudo, (t%-tu'do.) [L.ntortoise.] (Zo9.) See TES- 
TUDINATA. — ( Mil.) A contrivance used by the Greeks 
and Romans in attacking fortified places. It was 
formed by the troops holding their shields over their 
heads, 80 as that one overlapped another, and formed a 
penthouse, which threw off the missiles of the enemy 
from the soldiers, as they approached the walls. It re- 
ceived its name from its resemblance to the shell of a 
tortoise. 

Tetanas, ((/Ua-nis.) [L.; from Gr. tetanos, literally, 
a stretching.) (Med) A spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, particularly of those 
which shut the lower jaw; this is termed a locked jaw. 
It is frequently caused by lacerated wounds, which are 
not necessarily of a severe character; also, in hot 
climates, by exposure to cold, and suppressed perspira- 
tion; in the ferner case it is generally fatal, iu the lat. 
ter it is sometimes cured. 

Tethys, (tethis.) ( Myth.) The danghter of Uranus and 
Terra, and wife of Oceanus; the mother of the river 
deities. 

Tetrabranchiata, (t¢t-rah-brdng-ke-a'tah.) (Zodl.) 
An order of cephalopodous mollusks, which are nearly 
extinct, the only remaining representative of it being 
the Pearly Nautilus, 

Tetradecapods, (-dck'ah-pódz) (Zool) An O. of 
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erustaceans, comprising those which normally have 
seven cephalic segments and pairs of appendages, and 


ween foot-ri or pairs {F feet. De iu p 
etragon, ( ) rom Gr. tetra, four, and gó- 
nia, an angle.] on) A figure having four angles, 


as a square, a rhombus, &c. 

Tet edron, (-édrón.) [From Gr. tetra, four, and 
hedra, a base.) (Geom.) A figure comprehended under 
four equilateral and equal triangles. It is one of the 
five P. ic bodies, or regular solids. 

Tetrahexahedral, (-^ksa-2'drál.) [From Gr. tetra, 
four, hex, six, and hedra, a base.] (Crystal) Exhibiting 
four ranges of faces, one above another, each range 
containing six faces. 

Tetraonide, (-ra-n'e-de)) (Zoil.) The Grouse fam., 
O. Rasores, comprising birds which have the nasal fossre 
filled and covered with feathers, tarsi densely feathered, 
toes usually naked and pectinated along their edges. 
The gen. Tetrao has the tarsus feathered to and between 
the bases of the toes, and the color mainly black. It 
includes the Canada Gronse or Spruce Partridge, 7. 
Cancdensis, which is 16 inches long; and the Cock of 
the Woods, or Capercailzie, 7. urogallus, of Europe. 
which is larger than tho Turkey, being the largest of 
the Gallinw. The gen. Cupidonia has the tail short, the 
bare space of the neck concealed by a tuft of lanceolate 
feathers. It includes the Pinnated Grouse or Prairie 
Chicken, €. cupido, of the Western prairies, which is 
abt. 16 inches long, colors whitish-brown and brownish- 
yellow. A tuft of long, pointed feathers on each side 
of the neck covers a naked, orange-colored air-sack, 
which is capable of great inflation. These air-sacks en- 
able the males to produce the peculiar booming sounds 
which are always heard enring the pairing season. 
When the air-receptacles are inflated, the bird lowers 
his head to the ground, and, opening its bill, utters a 
succession of sounds, going from loud to low till the 
air of the sacks is exhausted; then immediately erect- 
ing itself, and inflating the sacks, it proceeds as before. 
These sounds may be heard 
Bonassa has 18 tail-feathers, the lower half of the tarsi 
naked, the naked space upon the neck covered with a 
tuft of broad, soft feathers, and the head with a soft 
crest. It includes the Ruffed Grouse, or Partridge, H. 
umbellus, well known in almost every quarter of the U. 
States. It is 18 ins. 
long; the color red- 
dish-brown or gray 
abore, the back with 
spots of lighter; the 
under parts whitish 
barred with dull 
brown; the feathers 
ef the ruff are black ; 
the beantiful tail is 
tip) with gray, 
and has a subtermi- 
nal bar of black. 
This bird prefers tho 
borders of forests, 
open woods, thickets 
of evergreens and 
birches, and the vi- 
cinity of brooks shaded with alder. The Ptarmigans, 
gen. Lagopus, have the legs closely feathered to the 
claws. They are snow-white in winter; while in sum- 
mer they are more or less marked with black, brown, 
and yellow. The Sage Cock, or Cock of the Plains, 
Centrocercus urophasianus, of the plains of the northern 
portions of America, is 29 inches long; the upper parts 
mottled with black, brown, aud brownish yellow; the 
under parts black and white. 

Tetrarch, (tetrdrgk.) [From Gr. tetrarchés ; tetra, four, 
and archo, I govern.] A Roman governor of the fourth 
part of a province. Such originally was the import of 
the title T. ; but it was afterwards applied to any petty 
king or sovereign. The office, or the territory of a 7. 
was called a fetrarchate. 

Tetters, (tt'türz) (Med) Sco TTERPFS 

Tetuan, (tat-oc-ahs',) a fortified seaport of Morocco, N. 
Africa, p. Fez, on the Straits of Gibraltar, 18 m. 8.8, W. 
of Ceuta. In 1861, after the termmation of the war 
with Morocco, this place was taken possession of Ly 
Bpain. Pop. 17,000. 

Teucrium. ((wkreim.) (Bot) The Germanders, a 
gen. of herbs and shrubs, O. Lemfacem, comprising 





Fig. 634. 
RUFFED GROUSE, OR PARTRIDGE. 


nearly a hundred species, widely dispersed throughont | 
the world. Their flowers have = five-toothed calyx, | 


either with the teeth all equal or the upper one much 

er; & short-tubed corolla, with the four upper 
lobes short, erect, or bent forwards, and nearly equal, 
and the lower ones much larger, spreading and often 


@emoave; four stamens ia two pairs, projecting between 


Teuthide, (tu'the-de. 


Teu 
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the two uppermost lobes of the corolia, the lowermost 
pair being the longest ; and a style divided at the apex 
into two nearly equal prongs. The nuts forming the 
fruit are netted or wrinkled, and attached near the base 


of their inner sides. 

(Zoil.) The Lancet-fish fam., 
comprising spine-rayed fishes which inhabit the warm 
seas. The Surgeon, Acanthurus phlebotomus, 6 or 10 in. 
long, has a movable spine at the base of the tail. 

mic, (tu-tón'ik.) Belonging to the Teutones, an 
ancient powerful German tribe, who, after defeating ` 
Manlius and Scipio, B. c. 105, were totally defeated by 
Marius, at Aqua Sextiæ (the modern Aix), n. c. 102. — 
T. . A name given to the dialects which are 
comprised under the High German, Low German, and 
Scandinavian branches of the Aryan family of lan- 
postes Of these, the English and Dutch belong to the 
w German branch. These dialects cannot be directly 
derived from each other, any more than Greek can be 
derived from Latin, or Latin from Greek, or either of 
these from Sanskrit; and if they are traceable at all 
to a common source, this source must be found in a lan- 
guage preceding all dialects which are known to us his- 
torically. — 7. Order. A religious order of knights, es- 
tablished towards the close of the 12th cent., and thus 
called because consisting chiefly of Germans or Teutones. 
The original object of the association was to defend the 
Christian religion agninst the infidels, and to take care 
of the sick in the Holy Land. They settled in Poland 
in 1233, and were united with the Brethren of the Sword 
in 1237. They conquered Prussia in 1283; but insur- 
rections afterwards broke out, and they were defeated 
by the Poles and Lithuanians in a great battle near 
Tannenburg, in Germany, July 15,1410, when the grand- 
master and 40,000 of his followers were slain. The 
Order was abolished by Napoleon in 1809, its lands 
passing to the sovereigns in whose dominions they 
lay. It, however, still continues to preserve a titular 
existence in Austria. 
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a mile or more. The gen. | Texas, (t¢ks’ds,) a S. State and the largest in the Amer- 


ican Union, is embraced bet. N. Lat. 25° 50/-36° 30’, W. 
Lon. 939 30-1079, b. N. by Kansas and Indian Ter., N.E. 
by Arkansas, E. by Louisiana, S.E. by the Mexican 
Gulf, and 8. by Mexico, from which country it is divided 
by the Rio Grande, W. by New Mexico, and N.W. by a 
corner of Colorado. Maximum length from NW to 
8.E. 800 m.; main width from E. to W. 760 m. Area, 
237,504 sq. m., or 152,002,560 acres. This vast region is 
of an irregular shape, with a “ pan-handle" reaching 
N. bet. New Mexico and Indian Ter., and presents in 
its general surface a great inclined plane sloping grad- 
nally E. to the Gulf, and distributed over three natural 
zones: the coast, or low-lying country, consisting 
mainly of rich pastures; the rolling prairie section, oc- 
enpying the great central division of the State, and one 
well-wooded aud watered. and fertile of soh, and the 
third, or hilly region, taking up nearly the whole of 
the S.W. angle of the State, and alpine in its charac- 
teristic features, being intersected by the Apache Mts., 
and the lower spurs of the Guadalupe range, besides 
other isolated mountain groups. N.of this mountain- 
belt extends the arid table-land known as El Llano Be 
facado (“the staked plain"), a waste without wood, 
water, or grass, lying bet. the Apache country and that 
which formed the hunting-grounds of the was and 
Comanches. The pp. rivers of Texas, after the Rio 
Grande already mentioned, are the Red River, Trinity, 
Brazos, Guadalupe, Colorado, Nueces, Antonio, and 
Pecos. In the extreme N., the country is drained by 
the upper waters of the Canadian and the torks of the 
Washita. Few good harbors exist, that of Galveston 
being the best and most accessible. The Texan climate 
is eminently healthful, and the seasons are two, the wet 
and the dry. Winter, in its properly understood sense, 
cannot be said to exist: on the other hand, the sum- 
mers are very hot. 7T.is pre-eminently the finest graz- 
ing country in the Union, and fattens numerous herds of 
cattle and droves of horses on her rich and far-reaching 
prairies. Great parts of it are heavily and magnificently 
timbered, and with the fruits of the tropical zone, those 
of the temperate, excepting the apple, grow in prime 
quality and abundance, Vanilla, indigo, sarsaparilla, 
and a variety of dye-woods and gums are among the 
products of the soil. Previous to the Civil War, the 
raising of cotton constituted the main agricultural im 
dustry, and with the pastoral occupation of stock-raie- 
ing, engaged the bulk of the pop. According to the U. 
8 census of 1890. 7.had 174,184 farms, as compared with 
61,126 in 1870, 42,891 in 1860, and 12,198 in 1850. Of 
those in 1890, 16,780 contained between 10 and 20 acres ; 
43,675 from 20 to 50 acres ; 29,539 from 60 to 100 

and 70,821 from 100 to 500 acres. Her principal agricul- 
turel productions for 1890 were, Indian corn, 28,846,078 
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bshs.; wheat 2,555,652 bshs, ; oats 4,868,916 bshs.: var | Thales, (tha'léz. 


ley 75,812 bshs.; rye 25,758 behs.; buckwheat 2,704 
behs.; cotton 803,642 bales, produced from a total of 
2,173,732 acres; tobacco 221,283 Ibs. The State is politi- 
cally divided into 231 cos., of which the chief towns and 
centres of trade and pop. are Galveston, Austin (the C.), 
Houston, Indianola, Dallas, Denison, Jefferson, Paris, 
San Antonia, Victoria and Waco. Salt, iron and coarse 
woollens form the chief items of manuf., and the exports 
include chiefly cotton, woo), sugar. tobacco and cattle, 
* according to the U, 8. cenzus of 1890, the assessed value 
ef real estate was $186,297 495, personal property, $114- 
227,912. The public State debt. same year, was $5,034,- 
109; amount raised by taxation for State purposes, 
peck The number of pupils enrolled at the pub- 
jc schools was 186,786, out of a total school population 


of 230,527 ; amount expended for educational purposes in , 


1880, $753,346, The representation in Congress has in- 
creased from 6 to 11 members, and immigration into 7. 
has assumed vast proportions. The governor is elected 
for four years. The legislative power is vested in the 
House of Kep., members thereof elected for two years, 
and in the Senate elected for four years. 7. sends to the 
Federal Congress 2 senators and 11 representatives. This 
country, first partially explored by La Salle in 1687, be- 
tame settled by the Spaniards, who gave it the namo 
of New Philippines in 1715, but their progress was im- 
peded by Indian nostility, and after the cession of 
Louisiana by France in 1803, 7. became a territory 
whose ownership lay in separ between Spain and the 
American govt. During the course of years, several 
attempts were made to wrest it from Spauish-Mexican 
control; and in 1820, an American, Muses Austin, the 
pou of a tract of land from tho Mexican govt., 
fouuded the city which has since borne his name. The 

frontier community thus initiated partook ofa lawless 
and unsettled character till 1835, when Gen. Houston 
Ha v.) erected T. into a provisional govt., and expelled 
the Mexicans beyond her limits, After the defeat of 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto (q. v.), T. became an inde- 
ndent republic, and as euh wns reprae in 1840 

y England, France, and Belgium. In 1845, a Mexican 

invasion of T. originated the so-called Mexican War, 
and the country became a unit of tho American Union. 
In 1860, 7. embraced with ardor the cause of Secession, 
and gave both men, money, and munitions in no stint 
to the maintenance of the Confederate army. After its 
close, a new State Constitution was adopted, and 7., after 
passing the Hth and 15th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the U. 8., was reconstructed for Congressional 
representation. Pop. in 1870, 818,579, embracing 564,- 
700 whites, 253,474 colored persons, 25 Chinese, and 699 
Indians (379 out of tribal relations, 320 nomads). These 
figures exhibit a gain over the numbers recorded by 
the census of 1860, of 214,364 whites (or 35°48 per cent.), 
pna 119 000. colored (or 94.17 per cent.). P. at present, 

Tex’as, ín Mo a S. co.; area, 1,250 sq. m.; C. Houston. 

Texel, (‘The,) (¢¢%’si,) an island of Hollund, lying at 
the 8. entrance to the Zuyder-Zee, and divided by the 
Mart-diep channel from the p. of N. Holland. 

Textile, (ikti) (From L. epp An epithet given 
to whatever is woven or capable of being woven. 
fabrics accordingly signify stuffs of every description, 
no matter what the materials may be of which they 
are composed, 

Tezeuco, (tdz-koo’ko,) a lake of Mexico, situate abt. 3 
m. E. of the city of Mexico. It is 15 m. in length, 9 in 
breadth, and formerly contained several islands upon 
which the anc. city of Mexico was built. 

Thackeray, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE, (thdk'ür-a,) a dis- 
tinguished English novelist, B. in Calcutta, 1811, was 
educated at Cambridge. After devoting some time to 
artistic pursuits, he embraced the profession of litera- 
ture, and, under the nom de plume of “ Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh," became known as a humoriatic writer of 
the first eminence. He became editor of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine " in 1860, and n. in London in 1863. His best 
works are: Vanity Fair, Pendennis, Esmond, and The 


Newcomes. 

Thais, ((ha'is) The celebrated hetwra of Athens, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great, and persuaded him 
to burn Persepolis. 

Thalamus, (/il'amüs. [L., a receptacle.] (Bot.) 

The receptacle of a flower; the part on which the car- 
ls are placed. 

Iberg, SiG18MUND, (tahl/bairg,) an eminent pianist, 

3. in Geneva, 1812, studied under Hummel at Vienna, 

and, entering upon a professional career at Paria in 

1830, became the founder of a school, of which Chopin 

and Liszt have been among the most distinguished dis- 

siples. His works include Florinda, an opera, aud stu- 

dies, concertos, fantasias, &c. D. 1871. 
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A celebrated Grecian philosopher, 
who flourished in the 7th and 6th centuries B. c. He 
was one of the seven wise men of Greece; and he also 
predicted the famous eclipse of the sun, which happened 


in 585 B. 0. 
Thalia, (t^a'le-ah.) (ne One of the MUSES, q. v. 
Thallium, ((uil'le-im.) (Gr, thallo, a green bud.) 


(Chem.) A metallic element discovered by Crookes in 
1861 by means of spectrum analysis. 1¢ has been found 
in certain mineral waters, but the largest quantity has 
been yielded by flue-dust. It has a metallic lustre, 
with a color near that of tin. Its sp. gr. is 11:9. Jt 
is very soft, being ensily scratched by lead, is very mal- 
leable, but is with difficulty drawn into wire. bed 
on paper it gives a dark mark, which rapidly fades. Its 
melting-point is 540°, and it vaporizes at a little higher 
temperature, It yields, during combustion in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, an intense green color; and it com- 
inupicates a single green line to the aad by which 
line it was originally detected. Symbol TI. 

Thallogens, ((il'lo.jwz) |From Gr. thallos, a shoot, 
and gennein, to produce.) (Bot.) The first class of the 
vegetable kingdom, comprising flowerless plants whose 
stems and leaves are undistingnisbable. It includes the 
all. Algales, Fungales, and Lichenales. 

Thallophytes. (Hot) See ConwoPivTES. 

Thames, (timz,) one of the principal of English rivers, 
rises under the name of Isis on the borders of the cos. 
Wilts und Gloucester, and taking a devious but general 
E. course, flows through the cities of Westminster and 
London, until its embouchure, by a noble estuary below 
Greenwich, into tlie German Ocean, Its length is 215 m. 

Thames, a river of Canada W,, flowing into Lake St. 
Clair, after a S.W. course of 160 m. from its source in 
Oxford co. On its banks, Oct. 5, 1813, the Americans 
under Gen. Harrison gained a victory over an English 
force commanded by Gen. Proctor; in which battle 
Tecumseh (g. v.), the latter's Indian ally, was killed. 

Thammuzg, (tim’mooz.) The tenth month of the Jewish 
civil year, containing 29 days, and answering to a part 
of June and of July. 

Thane, (:dn.) [A. 8. thegn.] A title of honor among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Its original meaning was servant, 
and it was applied to the followers of kings and chief- 
tains; but it was afterwards given to all landed pro- 
prietors above the degree of alderman, and under that 
of earl. There were superior and subordinate 7. 

The'm. [Chin. (cha.] (Bot) The Tea-plant, a gen of 
shrubs, Ò. Ternstrómtacem, the dried leaves of which are 
called tea. There is but one species of the tea-plant, 
Thea viridis (Fig. 635), — Thea bohea and Thea assamensis 
being now considered to be mere varieties. The tea- 
plant is native of China, Japan, and Tonquin, flourish- 
ing most in valleys, the sloping sides of mountains, and 
the banks of rivors exp to the southern rays of the 
sun. The names given in commerce to the different 
sorts of tea are unknown to the Chinese, the imperial 
excepted, and are supposed to have been applied by the 
merchants of Canton. Tho black teas are, Bohea, Con- 
gow, Cumpoi, Scuchong, Caper, and Pekoe ; the green teas 
are, Twankay, Hyson skin, young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, 
and Gunpowder, The quality of tea depends very much 
on the season in which the leaves are picked, the mode 
in which it is pre- : 
pared, and the dis- 
trict in which it 
grows, Green tea 
is said to owe its 
color to an extract 
of indigo, to Prus- | 
sian ue, d pae 
gypsum ; and the 

as kinds 
their rich tint to 
the leaves of the 
Olea fragrans and 
other plants. The 
most remarkable 
substances in teas 
are tannin, an es- 
sential oil to 
which it owes its 
aroma, and an al- 
kaloid named theine. 





100 parts of dried tea contain, on 
an average, about 6 parts nitrogen ; the largest amount, 
by far, that has been detected in any vegetable. Tea, 


taken in moderation, is beneficial to the ; but in 
most constitutions, if taken in excess, it produces con- 
siderable excitement and wakefulness, Tea and coffee 
owe their energy to two substances, Theine and Caffeine, 
which differ in name, but are identical in nature. The 
tea-plant is the growth of a particular region, situated 
between the 30th and 93d degrees of north latitude. 
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The trees are planted four or five feet asunder; they 
have a very stunted appearance; and are not allowed 
to grow higher than is convenient for men, women, and 
children to pick the leaves. When this is done, the 
leaves are put into wide shallow baskets, and placed on 
shelves in the air, wind, or mild sunshine, from morn- 
ing till noon. They are then placed on a flat cast-iron 
pan over a charcoal stove, ten or twelve ounces being 
thrown on at a time, and kept stirred quickly with a 
hand-broom. After this, they are brushed off again 
into the baskets, in which they are equally and care- 
fully rubbed between men's hands to roll them; and 
then are again dried over a slower fire. “The tea is 
next laid upon a table to be drawn or picked over. The 
smallest leaves are called by the Chinese Pha-ho ; the 
second, Pow-chong ; the third, Su-chong ; and the fourth, 
or largest, Tay-chong. In 1871, T. to the am't of 61,263,440 
lbs. was imported into the Ù. 8., valued at $15,053,931, 
and in 1881,71,118,099 lbs., valued at $18,919,705. By act 
of Congress, May 1, 1872, 7. was placed on the free list, 
and no further import duties to be collected. 

Theatre, (the'a-tr.) [From Gr. theatron, a &pectacle.] 
(Areh.) A building erected for the public performance 
of plays, or musical entertainments. 

Thebes, (thébz.) per TurkBA.] (Anc. Geog.) The prin- 
cipal city of Beotia, seated on the river Temenus. Its 
fame was great in legendary Greece; it was built 
by Cadmus; Amphion reared its walls; the Sphinx, 

pus, and the fatal combat of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, ngarea in its story. It played a subordinate part 
in the history of Greece, until the times of Epami- 
nondas, when by his genius it was raised to the first 
rank among the states of Hellas. But it fell with his 
death, and never recovered from the destructive siege 
by Alexander the Great, in 336 x. c.— A city of Egypt, 
on the Nile, called No in the Old Testament, and in the 
Iliad celebrated for its 100 gates, and its vast military 
forces. Amun, or Ammon, was especially worshipped 
there. Among its ruins are the magnificent temples 
ef Luxor and Karnak, on the E. bank of the Nile. 

Theft, ((4/ft) (From A. S. theofth.] (Law.) Same as 
LARCENY, q. v. 

The'ine. (Chem.) See CAFFEINE. 

Theism, (the'ízm.) [From Gr. Theos, God.) The belief 
or acknowledgment of the existence of a God, as op- 
posed to Atheism. It has sometimes been defined to be 
Deism ; but T. differs from Deism, for although Deism 
implies a belief in the existence of a God, yet it p 
fies in modern usage a denial of revelation, which 7. 
does not. 

Theiss, (ts) (Hung. Tísza,] a great river of Hungary, 
rising in the N.E. of that kingdom, and joining the 
Danube, 22 miles E. of Peterwardein, after a generally 
navigable 8. course of 500 m. 

Themis, ((hémis.) ( Myth.) The daughter of Cœlus and 
Terra, and the goddess of Law; according to some le- 

ends, married to Jnpiter. 

Themistocles, (the-mts’to-kléz,) a celebrated Athe- 
nian commander and statesman, by whose counsel the 
Athenians deserted their city when Xerxes advanced 
against it, and by whose generalship the Persian fleet 
was routed at Salamis. He afterwards secured the city 
against the designs of Sparta by the Long Walls. Yet 
he engaged in treacherous correspondence with Persia, 
and with some difficulty fled for safety to the court of 
the Great King, where he p. in 449 B. c. 

Theobroma, (the-o-bro’mah.) [From Gr. Theos, God, 
and broma, fruit.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Bythneri- 
aces. The Cacao or Cocoa of commerce is chiefly pro- 
duced by 7. cacao, It is a small tree, seldom more than 
16 or 18 feet high ; 
and has large ob- 
long taper- point- 
ed leaves, and c1us- 
ters of flowers 
with a rose-col- 
ored calyx and 

ellowish petals. 

ts fruits vary 
from 6 to 10 ins. ; 
in length and 3 to 
5 in breadth, and 
&re oblong, blunt, 
and marked witli 
10 elevated ribs 
running length- 
ways. Each fruit 
contains between 
60 and 100 seeds, 
and it isfrom these 
that the Cacao is 
prepared. To pre- 
pare them for use, 


Fig. 636. — THROBRONA CACAO. 


Therapeutics, (thér-a-pu'tiks.) 
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the seeds are roasted in revolving metal cylinders, then 
bruised to loosen their skins (which are removed by 
fanning), and the cotyledons, commonly called '' cocoa- 
nibs," afterwards crushed and ground between heated 
rollers, which softens the oily matter, and reduces them 
toan uniform pasty consistence. This is then mixed with 
variable amounts of sugar and starch to form the differ- 
ent kinds of cocoa, or sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla or other substances for the formation of choco- 
late. Asan article of food, cocoa is exceedingly valua- 
ble, from the large amount of nutritive matter it con- 
tains; but as a refreshing beverage it is much inferior 
to either tea or coffee, owing to the large amount (50 
per cent.) of fat which it contains, and also to the fact 
that the whole of the substance is taken into the stom- 
ach, while with tea or coffee only an infusion is drunk. 
ae a peculiar principle, which is called theo- 


ine. 

Theocracy, (tie-dk'ra-se.) [From Gr. theokratia ; Theos, 
God, and kratos, power.] A state governed by the im- 
mediate direction of God. 

Theocritus, (the-dk’ri-tiis.) A Sicilian idylilo poet who 
flourished in the 3d century B. C. 

Theodolite, (-dd'o-lit.) mathematical instrument 
much used in surveying, for the taking of angles. It 
consists of a small telescope, which may be moved both 
vertically and horizontally ; the vertical and horizontal 
angie described with it being indicated by graduated 
circles. 

Theodoric, (ihe-òd'o-rìk,) styled THE GREAT, [Lat. The- 
odoricus,] a famous king of the Goths, who, after the 
overthrow of the Western Empire, made himself king 
of Italy from 493 to 526. 

Theodorus I., (-do'rís) Pope, s. John IV. 641; D. 
649. — T. II. s. Romanus in 897; D. in the same year. 
Theodosius I., FLAviUs, (the-o-do'she-üs,)) surnamed 
THE GREAT, B. in Spain 346 A. D., was the last Roman 
emperor who governed the whole empire, from 378 to 
395. In history he is best known by the brutal massa- 
cre of Thessalonica, which he ordered, and for which 
the great archbishop of Milan, 8t. Ambrose, made him 
do penance.— His grandson, T. II., B. in 401, s. his 
father Arcadius as Emperor of the East, and codified 
the laws of the empire; p. 450.— T. III. (surnamed 
Ad us) s. Anastasius II. on the Byzantine 

throne, 715; D. 710. 
Theology; ertet bo or Divinity. [From Gr. theolo- 
— Theos, God, and logos, a discourse.) The study of 
religion. It may be divided into several branches, as, 
1. Exegetical T., which consists in the explanation and 
interpretation of the Scriptures, 2. Didactic or specu- 
lative T., by which the several doctrines of religion are 
stated, explained, and supported. 3. Systematic T., 
which arranges religious dogmas methodically, so as to 
enable us to contemplate them in their natural connec- 
tion, and to perceive both the mutual dependence of the 
parts and the symmetry of the whole. 4. Practical T., 
which consists of an exhibition, first, of precepts and 
directions; and, secondly, of the motives for complying 
with them. 

Theophrastus, (the-o-frds’tiis,) a Greek philosopher 

and naturalist, who flourished at the end of the 4th 


century, B. C. 
Theorbo, ad [From It. tiorba.] (Mus.)) An 
instrument made in form of a large lute except that it 


has two necks. dit was formerly used by the Italians 
for playing a thorough bass. 

Theorem, (the'o-rém.) [From Gr. thzóréma — theoreo, Y 
look at.) (Geam.) A something proposed to be proved ; 
in contradistinction to a problem, which requires some- 
thing to be done. A T. requires a demonstration; a 
problem, a solution. — ( Alg.) It is sometimes used to 
denote a rule, particularly when that rule is expressed 
by symbols. 

Theory, (the’o-re.) (Same deriv.] A word opposed to 
fact, or matter of fact, and signifying that a certain class 
of facts have been generalized and brought into a sin- 
gle comprehensive statement. It thus corresponds to a 
principle, general truth, or law of nature. — T. is also 
opposed to practice. The T. of a subject is the knowl- 
edge or explanation of it; the ctice is making some 
use of it. Physiology is 7.; Physic, or Medicine, is 


Theosophist, (the-ds'o-fist.) [From Gr. Theos, God, 
and sophistés, a wise man.] One who pretends to derive 
his knowledge from divine illumination. 

[From Gr. thera- 

peutikos, sanative.] (Med.) That part of the science 

which relates to the modes of action and effects of reme- 
dies, and their application for the prevention and cure 
of diseases. 


Theresa, (St.,) (ta-re'zah,) a Spanish nun of eminent 


piety and learning, B. at Avila in 1515. She entered the 
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Carmelite sisterhood, and in 1562 founded a reformod 
society of Barefooted members of that order. After 
her death in 1582, she received cauonization by Pope 
Gregory XV. Her religious writings are many and 
highly esteeined, and have been translated into the 
pn European languages. 

Theresienstadt, ((a-ra'se-en-«1t,) THERESIOPOL, or 
MARIA-THERESIOPLE, a flourishing manuf. city of Hun- 
gary, co. Bacs, on Lake Palitsch, 24 miles W.S.W, of 
Szegedin. Pop. 56,262. 

Theriaca, ((he-ri'a-kab,) [Gr.] (Pharm) A name 
given in ancient pharmacy to certain complex remedies 
supposed to be antidotes to poisons; they were usually 
in the form of confections, 

Therme, (th*r’me.) ( Antiq.) See BATH. 

Thermal Springs, (thér^nil.) [From Gr. thermé, 
hent.] (Afin.) Warm or tepid mineral waters, the heat 
of which varies from 92? to 112? Fahr. 

Thermia, ((her’me-ch,) an island of the Cyclades 
group. Greek Archipelago, belonging to Turkey, 22 m. 

yo of Byra; aveu, 48 sq.m. Pop. 6,000, 

Thermidor. (tir-me-dor’.; (Fr. Hist.) In the Revolu- 
tionary calendar, the 11th month of the year, begiu- 
uing on June 19th, and eudiug August 17th. 

Ther'mo-barometer, (-bah-ro'etür.) (Phys) A 
barometrical apparatus graduated for determining alti- 
tudes by the boiling-point of water. 

Thermo-dynamiecs, (--»Dbaiks) (Phys) That 
dept. of the science which has reference to the mechan- 
ical action or relations of leat, 

Ther'mo-eleetricity. (-lck-tris'e-te.) ( Phys.) The 
electricity developed by change of temperature, dis- 
covered by Seebeck in 1822. It is most probably that 
electricity which, being developed by the successive 
heating and cooling of the earth’s surface during rota- 
tion on its axis, causes the earth to be n magnet. If 
two pieces of copper wire nre attached toa delicate 
galvanometer, on bringing the free ends together, be- 
tween the finger and thumb, sufficient electricity 
will be set free to deflect the needle. The phenomena 
may be shown by the apparatus represented in Fig. 627, 
which consists of a plate of copper, mn, the nds of 
which are bent and soldered to a plate of bismifth, op. 
In the interior of the circuit is a magnetic needle mov- 





Fig. 631. 


ing on a pivot. When the apparatfis it placed in the 
magnetic meridian, and one of the solderings gently 
heated, as shown in the figure, tlie needle is defected in 
a manner which indicates the passage of a current 
from n to m, that is, from the heated to the cool junc- 
tion in the copper. If, instend of heating tlie junctíon 
n, it is cooled by ice or by placing upon it cotton wool 
moistened with ether, the other junction remaining at 
the ordinary temperature, a current is produced, but in 
the opposite direction; that is to say, from m ton. In 
both cases the current is more energetic in proportion 
us the difference in temperature of the solderings is 
greater. Secbeck gave the name thermo-electric to this 
current, and the couple which produces it, to distin- 
guish it from the hydro-electric or ordinary voltaic cur- 
rent and couple. 

Thermometer, (-nóm'etür) [From Gr. thermé, 
heat, and metron, a measure.) (Pus). Although liter- 
ally a measure of heat, the instrument kuown as the 
T.—the invention of which is generally attributed to 
Galileo—does not measure absolute quantities of heat ; 
it servos to indicate variations of sensible boat in two 
or more bodies—that is, to show whether one substance 
contains more or less sensible heat than another, and 
the relationships between such differences. The or- 
dinary T. consists of a slender glass tube, having a 
bulb at one end, and being hermetically sealed at the 
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other. The bulb and a portion of this tube contains 
mercury, or alcohol colored —alinost always the former ; 
the rest of the tube isa vacuum. When the tempera- 
ture is raised or lowered, the fluid expands or con- 
tracts, so as to occupy a portion of the tube less or 
greater than before; and the amount of expansion and 
contraction is indicated by ascale attached to the instru- 
ment. There are two fixed points in a 7., from which 
the graduation is nile: one tlie freeziug-point of water, 
which is unchangeable; the other the boiling-point of 
the same fluid, which also, with a given atmospheric 
pressure, is invariable, The zero, or 0, of Fahrenheit ia 
522 below the freczing-point; it is the temperature ob- 
tained by a mixture of snow and salt, which he erro- 
neously supposed was the lowest possible; the boiling- 
point of water is 212°, The T. of Fahrenheit is chietly 
used in this country and in England. In the ('ei*z- 
grad» T., the zero is the freezing-point; and 100° the 
boiling-point of water. This 7. has been adopted in 
France, and very generally iu science. In the T. of 
Rzuumur, the zero is also the freezing-point of water ; 
but 80? is the boiling-point of water. this T. is used in 
Germany. Sir John Leslie constructed a 7. for showing 
the difference of temperature 
of two neighboring plac 
from which it has received 
the name diferential T. It 
consists of two glass bulbs 
containing air, and joined b 
a bent glass tube of small di- 
ameter fixed on a Irame (Fig. 
635). Before the apparatus 
is sealed, a colored liquid is 
introduced in sufficient quan- 
tity to fill the horizoutal part 
of the tube, and about half 
the vertical legs. It is im- 
portant to use a liquid which 
does not give olf vapor at or- 
dinary temperatures, and di- 
lute sulphuric acid colored 
with litmus is generally pre- 
ferred. The apparatus being 
closed, the air is passed from 
one bulb iuto the other by 
heating them unequally until 
the level of the liquid is the 
same in both branches. A 
zero is marked at each end of 
the liquid column. To grad- 
uate the apparatus, one of the bulbs is raised to a tem- 
erature 10° higher than the other. The air of the first 
expauded and causes the column of liquid, ba, to rise 

in the other leg. When the column is stationary, the 
number 10 is marked on cach side at the level of the 
liquid, the distance between zero and 10 being divided 
into 10 equal parts, both above and below zero, on each 
leg. There are various other forms of T., such as the 
maximum T. of Rutherford, Negretti and Zambra, 
Phillips, &c., and the minimum T. of Rutherford, and 
Casella. These are instruments which are self-register- 
ing, and this is sometimes effected by a small index 
within the 7. tube, which moves with the mercury in 
one direction and not in the other, and thus records the 
limits of its range. 

Thermo-mul'tiplier. (Piys.) The electro-motive 
force of a thermo-electric pair being excessively small, 
it is necessary, in cases where it is employed for esti- 
mating small differences of temperature, to use a gul- 
vanometer which shall introduce as little resistance as 
possible consistent with producing a sufficient effect 
upon the needle. Such a galvanometer goes by the 
mune of a thermo-multiplier. It is a common astatic 
galvanometer or multiplier, in which the coil of wire 
is short and thick. About 200 turns of wire are goner- 
ally used, and of a thickness not less than 00Lof an inch, 

Thermopy le. ((/aàc-móp'e-l7.) The name of a narrow 
pass between Monnt Astua and the sea, from Thessaly 
into sonthern Greece, where the Spartan king Leonidas, 
with a handful of troops, held the whole force of Xerxes 
ut bay, and all perished there, B. €. 480. 

Thermoscope, (fhir'mo-skop.) [From Gr. thermé, 
heat, and skopeo, I observe.) (Meteor.) An instrument 
for noting and recording changes of temperature. 

Thermoties, (-mil'iks.) (From Gr. thermé, heat.] The 
science which treats of the action of heat upon matter, 

Thesaurus, (the-suw'rits.) [L.] (Lit.) Same as Lexi- 
CON, q. v. 

Theseus, (the/se-üs.) (Heroic Hist.) The renowned 
hero of Athenian legend, the son of ZEgeus, and friend 
of Hercules. He slew the Minotaure, ín which he was 
assisted by the Cretan princess Ariadne, who due him 
a clew of thread by ucaus of which he found hia way 
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out of the labyrinth. Ariadne eloped with huu, put as 
they arrived upon the island of Naxos, he was killed 
by the arrows of Artemise. The wars ;í T. with the 
Amazons were widely celebrated. His friond Pirithous 
helped him to carry off Helen, whom her ':rothers Cas- 
tor and Pollux recovered. He was connecte. with every 
general enterprise of the heroic age, and vas at last 
killed by Lycomedes of Scyros, 
Thesis, ((he'sis.) far. literally, a plncing.] A position 
or proposition which a person advances, and offers to 
maintain, or which is actually maintained by argu- 
ment. The term is more particularly applied to the 
questions propounded, in most of the European univer- 
sities, to the students, previously to their obtaining a 


egree. 

Thespis, (ihs pis.) a Greek dramatist, und the reputed 
father of tragedy, n. at Icaria in Attica, in the 6th cent. 
B.c. Hence, the term Thespian, used in reference to 
the tragic drama or to the Muse of Tragedy. 

Thessalonians, (Epistles to the,) ((s-sah-lo'- 
me-dnz.) (Seript.) Two epistles written from Corinth 
by St. Paul in abt. a. D. 52. Their authenticity and 
canonical authority have been admitted from the 
earliest ages. 

Thessalonien. ((/-su-lón'e-kah.) (Anc. Grog.) A 
city of Macedonia, now called Salonica, wherein the 
Apostle Paul founded a church. 

Thessaly, (th?#sahle.) (Anc. Geog.) The largest of 
the political divisions of anc. Greece, embracing part 
of the present Turkish p. of Salonica. It was sepa- 
rated from Macedon on the N, by the Cambunian Mts., 
und from Epirus on the 8. by Mt. Pindus; while on the 
E. it was washed by the ZEgean Sea, and W. by Mt. Eta 
aud the Maliac Gulf, 

Thetis, (/he'tis.) (Myth.) One of the most celebrated 
of the Nereids, married to Peleus, by whom she was the 
mother of Achilles, 

Thian-Shan, (he'ahn-shahn.) [Chin., the “ Celestial 
Mountains,"] A great chain of mts. in Chinese Tar- 
tary, bet. N. Lat. 429439, E. Lon. 809-909, separating 
Roongarin from Little Bokhara, N.W.of the great desert 
of Gobi. 

Thibet, or Tibet, (tib’ét,) an extensive country of S. 
Central Asia, mostly comprised within the Clinese em- 

ire, and lying between Lat. 28° and 359 N., and Lon. 
2° and 104° E. The surface exhibits a vast table-land, 
elevated upwards of 10,000 ft. above the sea, and reach- 
ing in some parts 15,000 ft. in altitude. Thibet is po- 
litically divided into Wei and Tsang, or Mither and 
Further Thibet, the former being that part bordering 
on China. The principal river is the Sanpoo ; and it 
has several lakes, lere are many beasts of prey, and 
great abundance and variety of wild fowl and game; 
with numerons flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of 
cattle. The principal exports are gold, gold-dust, dia- 
monds, pearls, lumb-skins, goats’-hair, shawls, woollen 
cloths, rock-salt, musk, and tincal or crude borax. The 
Thibetians are governed by the grand lama, or high 
priest of the Buddhist faith, who is not only submitted 
to and adored by them, but is absolutely regarded as 
the Deity himself. Even the emperor of China, who is 
of a Tartar race, does not fail to acknowledge the grand 
lama in his religious capacity, although, as a temporal 
sovereign, the luna himself is tributary to that em- 
peror. The Thibetians preserve entire the mortal re- 
mains of their sovereign lamas only : every other corpse 
is either consumed by fire, or exposed to be the promis- 
cuous food of beasts and birds of prey. The chief city 
is Lassa. Pop. 6,000,000, 

Thielt, (¢éli,) & manuf. town of Belgium, p. W. Flanders, 
16 m. B.E. of Bruges. Jp. 14,216. 

Thierry, Amfépte SIMON DOMINIQUE, (t-a-re’,) a French 
historian, B. ut Blois in 1797, became a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1841, and a 
senator in 1860, Ilis works comprise a 7//story of Gaul 
under the Roman Rule (1826); History of Attila and of 
his Sons and Successors in Europe (1856): and a History 
of the Gauls from the Farliest Period to the Subjection of 
Gaul (1851). — His brother, Jacques NICOLAS AUGUSTIN, 
B. 1795, surpassed him as an historian of standard excel- 
lence. He became blind in 1830; but, receiving as- 
sistance from his brother Amédée and his wife Julia 
Thierry, he continued to issue to the world his philo- 
sophical thoughts in various essays, which he subse- 
quently reprinted in a collective form. His pp. works 
are : History of the Norman Conquest of England ; Letters 
en the History of France ; Narratives of the Merovingian 


p^ the Formation and Progress of the Third 

Estate, D. 1856, 

Thiers, Lovis ApoLPHRF, (te-cir’,) an eminent statesman 
and historian, and President of the French Republic, B. 
of humble parentage at Marseille ip 1797, was educated 
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tor the law, but discarding the idea of following that 

profession, he, at an early age, entered the field of jour- 

nalism as a contributor to the columna of the “ Consti- 
tutionnel.” Between tlie years 1823-1827 ap his 

History of the French Kevolution,a work which stamped 

him an historian of the first order. He largely con- 

tributed to the Revolution of 1830, In 1832 he was 
made minister of the interior; in 1834 he was admitted 

into the French Academy ; and from Feb. to Aug., 1836, 

filled the post of president of the council and minister 

for foreign affairs. In March, 1840, he was recalled to 
power, but being unable to prevail apos Louis Philippe 
to support his Eastern policy, he resigned office in Oct., 
and employed his leisure in writing his History of the 

Consulate and pat (20 vols. 8vo, 1845-62), one of the 

greatest historical works of the age. In the later years 

of Louis Philippe's reign, 7. became a leading orator of 
the opposition, and gave a lukewarm support to the 

Revolution of 1848, In 1863, and again in 1869, he was 

elected to the Corps Legislatif, und delivered himself in 

1867 of a violent philippic against the foreign policy of 

the imperial govt., particularly with reference to Ital- 

jan affairs. In July, 1870, he resolutely opposed the 
impending war against Germany, and after the full of 
the empire became the only man in France in whom 
his countrymen at home aud public opinion abroad 
looked up to for the establishment of peace and the re- 
generation of the French prestige among nations. He 
accordingly, in 1871, succeeded in effecting peace on 
the best terms possible under the circumstances, and in 
the snme year was elected president of the new Republic. 

In 1873, after an adverse vote of the Legislative body, he 

resigned, and was s. by Marshal Mac on. D. 1877. 

Thiers, a manuf. town of France, dep. Puy-de-Dôme, 23 
m. E.N.E. of Clermont. Pop. 15,268. 

Thigh, ((i.) [From A. S. (heoh.] (Anat.) That thick 
part of the lower limb of the human body which ex- 
tends from the hip-joint to the knee. 

Third, ((:ird.) [From A. 8. thridda.] (Mus) An in- 
terval in the diatonic scale consisting of a tone and a 
semitone, that is to say, of three diatonic degrees: — 
called also third smund. — Third Estate. ( Pol.) In Eng- 
land, the untitled classes of the people. — Third J'erson. 
(Gram.) The person spoken of. 

Thirst, ((hürsl.) (Physiol) The desire for drink, aris- 
ing from a dryness and heat of the mouth, sometimes 
extending along the cesophagus to the stomach. Dur- 
ing T., the posterior fauces become red, the mucous 
secretion and saliva thick and viscid; a vague inquie- 
tude, restlessness of mind, and quick pulse follow; and 
unless drink is obtained, respiration becomes laborious 
and the mouth opens to admit the cool air. Habitual 
T. is produced by excess in drinking. After exercise 
in warm weather, milk and water, and warm tea, are 
far better than beer, wine, spirits, &c., which ip such 
cases generally produce febrile action. 

Thirteenth, ((hirténth.) [From thirteen.)  (Mus.) 
That interval of the scale which consists of an octave 
and a sixth. 

Thirty Years’ War, (The,) (thür'te.) (Hist) The 
war carried on between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, in the first half of the J7th cent. It is con- 
sidered to bave begun with the insurrection of the 
Bohemians, in 1618; and to have ended with the peace 
of Westphalia, in 1648. 

Thisbe, (this’be,) n beautiful girl of Babylon, whom 
Pyramus loved ; and who killed herself, on finding his 
deud body at the place where she had appointed to 
meet him. 

Thistle. (/isl.) [A. S. thistel.] (Bot) See CARDWUS. 
— Order of the T. ( Her.) See ANDREW, (St.) 

This'tle-bird. (Zovl.) See GorprINCB. 

Thlaspi, (tilds’pe.) (Bot.) A gen. of unpretending 
herbs, O. Zirassicaces. 

Tholen, (('le»,) an island of Holland, p. Zealand, N. 
of the Easter Scheldt. Pop. 15,000, 

Thomas, GroncE Henry, (fóm'ds,) an American gen- 

eral, B. in Va., 1816; graduated nt West Point in 1840, 

nnd served with distinction in the war with Mexico. 

In May, 1861, he became colonel of the 5th U. 8. Cav- 

alry, and in Aug. of sume year brig.-gen. of volunteers. 

In Jan., 1862, while in command of a division of Gen. 

Buell's army, he defeated the Confederate Gen. Zolli- 

coffer, near Mill Spring, Kentucky, and in the following 

April was made major-gen. In Sept., 1862, T. became 

second in command of the army opposed to Gen. Bragg 

in Kentucky, largely contributed to the National suc- 

cess at the battle of Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862-Jan. 2, 

1863, and bore the chief brunt on the field of Chicka- 

mauga, Sept. 19-20. In the Oct. following he s. Gen. 

Rosecrans in the chief command of the Army of the 

Cumberland, participated in Gen. Grant's victory near 

Chattanoogu, Nov, 25, 1802, aud also in the operations 
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against Atlanta, under Sherman. On the 15th Dec,, cent. n.C., Internal dissensions led toits partial subj 
1864, he defeated Gen. Hood at Nashville, Teun., after a| tion by the Persians under Darius, 513 n. €., and, later, to 
battle which lasted two days, and cost the Confederates | its complete absorption into the kingdom of Macedon. 
a loss of 6,000 prisoners and 60 guns. He was after- On the fall of the latter, in 168 B. C., 7. became a Ro- 
ward appointed major-general, and, after the close of man prov., and after suffering repeated inroads of the 
the war, given the command of the dept. of the Cum-| Goths under Alaric and Attila, became a Turkish de- 
berland, and, later, that of the military division of the endency in 1353. 
Pacific. D.1870. Thrashing, ((hrish'i»g) or THRksuING, [From A.8. 
Thom’as, in Georgia, a S.W. co., adjoining Florida ; | therscan, to beat out.) (Agric.) The separating of the 
area, 800 sg. m. ; C. Thomasville. grain or seeds of plants from the straw or haulm, a 
Thomas empis, (-kdm'pis,) a distinguished | process which has been accomplished in different ages 
German ascetic writer, v. at Kempen, 1380; p. 1471. It| and countries by means more or less effective. The first 
is disputed if we owe to him or Gersen the celebrated | method known to have been practised was the beating 
work entitled De Imitatione Christi, out of the grain from the ears with a stick. An im- 
'"Fhom'as, (St.,) (called Dipymus,) one of the twelve| provement on this method was the practice of the an- 
apostles, is stated to have been B. ín Galilee. In the} cient Egyptians and Israelites to spread out the loos- 
gt had he is represented us doubting the resurrection | ened sheaves of grain on a circular piece of hard 
of his Divine Master (Jo^n xi. 16), and, according to| ground 50-100 feet in diameter, and to drive oxen back- 
wards and forwards over it, so as to tread the grain out 
(Fig. 689); but as this mode was found to damage a por- 
tion of the grain, it was finally superseded in later es 
by the threshing-sledge, ( Egypt. noreg, cf. Heb. moreg,] a 
heavy frame mounted on three rollers, which was 
dragged over the heaps of sheaves. The primitive im- 
Thomas, (81.,) an island of the W. Indies. Sec Saint | plement in Northern Europe was the stick, and au 
THOMAS. improved modification of it, the flail, has not yet been 
Thomaston, ((óm'ds-tün,) in Maine, a town and sea-| completely superseded. 7., however, is now very gen- 
port of Knox co., 80 m. E.N.E. of Portland. Shipbuild- erally performed by means of machines provi with 


tradition, suffered martyrdom in Coromandel, India, 
while engaged in proselytizing the heathen. 
Thomas, mol an island lying off the W. coast of 
Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, bet. N. Lat. 0° 5-09 50/, E. 
Lon.6995', It belongs to Portugal, has an area of 145 
sq. m., and a pop. (including Prince Island) of 19,295. 


ing is extensively engaged in, Pop. 3.092. a large number of flail«, or other parts answering the 
Thom'ists. (eot Hist.) See AQUINAS. same purpose, and moved by the power of water, wind, 
Thomp’son, in Connecticut, a vill. of Windham co., 35 horses, or steam. 

m. N.E. of Norwich. Thrasybulus, ((ris--bu'lüs) The Athenian who, 


Thomson, Jauss, (tdm’sin,) an English poet, B. at in the year 403 n. €., overthrew the constitution estab- 
Ednam, 1700; n. 1718. His finest works are The Castle lished at Athens by the Spartans, and restored the for- 
of Indolence, an allegorical poem in the Spenserian mer polity. He was killed by the people of Aspendus, 
stanza, and The Seasons, when he was in command of the Athenian fleet there. 

Thor, (thdr.) (Sound. Myth.) The Norse god of thun- | Thread-worm, (t;réd'-würm.) (Zodl.) Thecommon 
der, and eldest son of Odin. He is sometimes styled tlie name of the worms composing the gen. ASCARIS, q. v. 
Northern Jupiter. From him the Anglo-Saxons derived | Three’/-coat, (-/dt.; (Building.) A kind of plaster- 
the name of Thursday (Thor's day). ing given to walls by the successive processes of rough- 

Thoracic, (tho-rds’ik.) [From Gr. thóraz, the breast] ing-in, floating, and finishing. 

(Ichħthħhyology.) A term applied to the ventral fins of | Three Parks, (The.) See CoLORADO. 

fishes when they are placed in front of the pectoral | Three-quarter, (-wort'ür.) (Paint) A size of 
fins. — T. Duct. (Anal.) The trunk of the absorbent | ortrait measuring 30 X 25 inches. 

vessels, which is of a serpentine form. | Three Rivers, [Fr. Zrois Riviéres,] in Canada E., a 

Thorax, (/o'riks) [Gr.] (Anat) That part of the| town at the confluence of the St. Maurice and St. 
human skeleton which consists of the 37 
bones of the chest; also, the cavity of the 
chest. 

Thorium, (/hóre-ím,) or THORINUM. 

Chem.) A very rare earth discovered 
y Berzelius iu 1828; at. weight 11572; 
symbol Th. Its oxide thorina (ThO) is a 
white powder of sp. gr. 94. It forms a 
series of crystallizable salts with acids. 

Thorn, (/órn.) (A.8.] (Hot) See Cra- 
THOUS. 

Thorn, (t2r»,) a fortif. manuf. city of 
Prussia, p. W. Prussia, on the Vistula, 
92 m. &. of Dantzig. Copernicus was B. 
here. Pop. 11,266. 

Thorn’-apple. (Bot.) Bee DATURA. 

Thornback, (&orn'bik.) (Zodl.) A 
species of Ray. See Ramps. 

Thorough-bass, ((hiir’ro-bds.) (Mus) The art of | Lawrence rivers, C. of St. Maurice co.,90 m. S.W of 
composition according to the rules of harmony. This Quebec. . 8,414. 
branch of the musical science is twofold, theoretical and | Thresher-shark. (Zo) See SQUALIDÆ. 
practical, Theoretical T.-B. comprehends the knowl- | Thrift, (thrift) (Bot) See ARMERIA. 
edge of the connection and disposition of all the sev- | Throat, (/:;0.) (A. S. tkrote.] (Anat.) Sume as PHAR- 
eral chords, harmonious and dissonant; and includes YNX, q. v. 
all the established laws by which they are formed and | Throne, (trón.) [Fr. tróne.] The chair of royalty, an 
regulated. Practical T.- B. supposes a familiar acquaint- ornamented sent raised above the level of the floor on 
ance with the figures, a facility in taking the chords which it stands, often covered with a canopy, and in- 
they indicate, and judgment in the various applica- teuded for the use of a sovereign or other potentate. 
tions and effects of those chords in accompaniment. The 7. is now a metaphorical expression for sovereign 

Thorwaldsen, Atvexr BERTEL, (lor'waAld-sen,) the wer and dignity. A 
greatest of Danish sculptors, B. in 1770. After residing | Throstle, ((hrds’l.) [A.8.] (Mach) A machine em- 
at Rome for many years, and earning a world-wide| ployed in cotton- or wool-spinning from the rove, by 
fame by the productions of his chisel, he returned to| means of a set of drawing-rollers with bobbins and 
his native country, and p. there in 1544. Among his flyers, and with the twisting apparatus firmly affixed 
ablest works are the Triumphal March of Alexander, exe- to it. 
cuted for the Emperor Napoleon I., Christ and the Twelve | Throttle-walve, (fhróti-vd!v.) (Mach) In steam- 
Apostles, a colossal statue of Jason, and the bas-reliefs engines, a valve in the steam-pipe for regulating the 
of Night and Day, and of Priam and Achilles, supply of steam to the cylinder, and worked by a hand- 

Thou'sand Islands, (The,) (-iindz)a group of| lever called the throttle-lever. 
aits, or small river-islands, said to be some 1,500 in |'Throw, (//o.) [From A. 8. thrawan.] (Mach.) In 
number, which lie bet, the U. Btates and Canada, where| — stewm-engines. an eccentric measured on a direct line 
the St. Lawrence opens into Lake Ontario. There are| intersecting the centre of motion. —( Mining.) A term 
many rapids among them, and the coup d'e& they pre-| applied to the amount of dislocation in a vertieal direc- 
sent is one remarkably pict ue. tion, produced by a fault in the strata. 

Thrace, (Uràás) or Turacta, (Hist) The anc. namo Thrush, (trish.) [From A. 8. thrise.] (Zo) Ree 
borne by a country of Greece, now forming the Turk-|  ToznID&. — ( Med.) See I mu M In the horse, 
ish p.of Reumelia, Settled by we Greeks in tho Oi | en inflammation and ulceration of the sensitive surfaces 
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within the frog, giving rise to a foetid discharge, consti- 
tuting unsoundness, and usually causing lameness. 
Want of cleanliness is the chief cause. 

Thrust, (thrist.) (From Icel. thrista.] (Arch.) The 
horizontal pressure of an arch against its abutments, or 
of beams or rafters against the walls which sustain 


them. 

Thucydides, ((hu-sid'e-déz,) one of the most celebrated 
Greek historians, n. at Athens in the year 471. n. c. He 
took part in the events of his times, but was self-ban- 
ished for 20 years (fearing the punishment for want of 
success in a military command intrustet to him), and 
did not return till Thrasybulus restored the old Athe- 
nian constitution, and soon afterwards died. His history 
of the former part of the Peloponnesian war is one of 
bos most precious bequests of ancient Greece to modern 
times, 

hugs, (thiigz.) (From Hind. thuggee, a deceiver.) A 
singular association of murderers formed of men of all 
castes, and from all parts of India. Dr. J. D. Hooker 
gives of them the following account: “Their origin is 
uncertain, but it is supposed. to date from soon after 
the Mohammedan conquest. They now claim a divine 
original, and are supposed to have supernatural powers, 
and to be the emissaries of the divinity, like the wolf, the 
tiger. aud the bear. Many belong to the most amiable 
intelligent, and respectable classes of the lower an 
even middle ranks; they love their profession, regard 
murder as sport, and are never haunted with dreams or 
troubled with pangs of conscience during hours of soli- 
tude or in the last moments of life. The victim is an 
acceptable sacrifice to the goddess Davee, who by some 
Classes is supposed to eat the lifeless body, and thus save 
her votaries the necessity of concealing it They are ex- 
tremely superstitious, always consulting omens. All 
worship the pick-axe, which is symbolical of their pro~“ 
fession, and an oath sworn on it binds closer than on 
the Keran. They rise through various grades: the low- 
est are scouts; the second seztons ; the third are holders 
of the victims’ hands; the highest, stranglers. All agree 
in never practising cruelty, or robbing previous to mur- 
der, in never allowing any but infants to escape, (and 
these are trained to Thuggeeism), and in never leaving 
a trace of such goods as may be identified. Murder of 
women is against all rules. The English govt. has ex- 
erted itself so energetically to put down this horrible 
association that several thousands of Things have been 
seized, and some hundreds hanged, so that these 
wretches are now seldom heard of where they once 
swarmed.” 

Thuja, ((hoo'yah.) (Bot.) A gen. of plants, O. Pinacer. 
T. occidentalis is the American Arbor Vite, a hardy 
evergreen shrub, which thrives well in almost any sit- 
uation. The plant is everywhere pervaded by a power- 
ful aromatic odor, and the leaves have been used as a 
remedy for rheumatism, on account of their sudorific 
properties. In America the wood of the tree, which 
there attains a much greater height than in Europe, is 
used for posts and other similar purposes. The origin 
of its popular appellation is not known. 

Thule, (&ool.) (Anc. Geog.) The most remote island 
in the North Sea known to the ancients; but which it 
was is uncertain. 

Thummiüm, (tiüm'mim.) [Ileb., perfection.) (Script.) 
The Urim and T. were precious stones on the high- 
priest’s vestments, which were consulted by the Jews 
to learn the will of God as long as their government 
was a Theocracy. 

Thun, (foon,) a town of Switzerland, canton Berne, on 
the Aar, near the lake of same name, 17 m. 8.8.E. of 
Berne. Pop. 5,000.— The Laxe or THUN, 10 m. in length 
by 2 in breadth, occupies a picturesque ition, 1,775 
ft. above the sea, bet. the town of Interlaken on the E, 
and that of Thun on the N.W. It is of great depth. 

Thunder, (thin'dir.) [From A. S. thenor.] ( Meteor.) 
The dazzling light emitted by the electric spark when 
it shoots from clonds charged with electricity is called 
lightning. Yn the lower regions of the atmosphere the 
light is white, but in the higher regions, where the air 
is more rarefied, it takes a violet tint; as does the spark 
ef the electrical machine in a rarefied medium. The 
flashes of lightning are sometimes several leagnes in 
length; they generally pass through the atmosphere in 
a zigzag direction — a phenomenon ascribed to the re- 
sistance offered by the air condensed by the passage of 
a strong discharge. The spark then diverges from a 
right line, and takes the direction of least resistance. 
In vacuo electricity passes in n straight line. The 
sound which accompanies lightning is called thunder. 
It is due to the sudden disturbance of the air in the 
vicinity of the line in which the spark passes. It is 
generally along rolling sound rising and falling in in- 
tensity. The duration of the tbuuder-peal is generally 
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attributed to the re-echoing of the sound produced at 
various places. During a thunder-storm, proximity to 
lofty objects, and good conductors, should be carefully 
avoided. Hence it is unsafe, in such circumstances, to 
be near trees, shects of water, gilt furniture, bell-wirea, 
&c. Itis dangerous to be nenr a fireplace, on account 
of the quantity of metal it contains, and the likelibood 
of the chimney being struck. Itis not safe to bein a 
large open plain. The middle of the house is the best 
place, and the security is increased by sitting on a good 
non-conductor, such as a feather-bed, mattress, &c. 

Thun'der-snake. (Zojl) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Thurgau, (toorgow,) or Tuurcovia, a N.E. canton 
of Switzerland, lying bet. the Rhine and Lake Con- 
stance on the N, and W., Zurich and Schaffhausen on 
the E., and St. Gall on the 8. Area, 260 sq. m. Its 
surface of a mountainous character is drained by the 
Thur. O. Frauenfeld. Pop. 93,300. 

Thuringia, (fno-rIn'je-1h. [Ger. Thüringen.) A for- 
mer territorial division of Central Germany, including 
what are termed the Sazon Duchies together with the 
principality of Reuss. Its name derives from the 
Thuringii, a Gothic pcople who settled in it in the 5th 
cent. — The TMURINGI sN Forest is a hilly, wooded tract, 
abt. 70 m. long, extending from the Hartz Mta. on the 
N. to the Fichtelgebirge on the 8. 

Thursday, ((/ürzde.) [See Tuor.) (Calendar) The 
fifth day of the week. 

Thurston, (t/ür:tó») in Washington a N.W. 
co.; area, 700 sq. m.; C Olympia. 

Thyme, (/im.) (Pot) See THYMUS. 

Tort. (fim-e-lu’se-c.) (Bot) An O. of plants, 
all. Daphnales, consisting of shrubs or small trees. The 
leaves are entire, withont stipules; the flowers usually 
sessile, in heads or spikes, or solitary, often sweet- 
scented. 

Thymus, (tmi) [L.] (Bot) The Thyme, a gen. of 
the Ô. Lamiacew. Between forty and fifty species of it 
are described, all low much-branched spreading or de- 
cumbent shrubby herbs, frequently covered with hoary 
hairs; and having small entire leaves, often with their 
edges turned in, and dense terminal leafy heads or loose 
epikes of purple or rarely white flowers. The Garden 
Thyme, T. vulgaris, is à warm, pungent aromatic, much 
in use for culinary purposes, Its essential oil is extreme- 
ly acrid and pungent.—( Anat.) A glandular body divided 
into lobes, situated behind the sternum, It is largest in 
the feetns, diminishes after birth, and in adults often en- 
tirely disappears. In calves it is called the sweetbread. 

Thyroid, (/^i'roid.) [From Gr. Uyreos, a buckler, and 
eidos, ^a (Anat) A term applied to one of the car- 
tilages of the larynx. The 7. or scutiform cartilage is 
largest in man, in whom it is sometimes very prominent, 
and obtains the name of Adam's apple. — The T. gland 
is situated near the 7. cartilage, and the 7. veins and 
arteries belong to it. 

Thyrse, (M#iirs.) (Bot) A panicle whose principal 
diameter is in the middle, between the base and apex. 
Tiara, (li-a'rah.) [Gr.] The governe for the head 
used by the ancient Persians. It was in the form of a 
tower, ndorned with peacocks’ feathers ; was sometimes 
encompassed with a diadem ; and often had a half-moon 
embroidered on it. — Also, the crowa worn by the 
Popes. At first they used only a naa round cap like 
the other bishops. Nicholas I. added the first gold 
circle, as a sign of the civil power; Boniface added the 
second, about the year 1200; and Urban V. the third, 

about 1365. 

Tiber, (t'bür.) [It. Tevere.] A river of Central Italy, 
having its rise in the Apennines of Tuscany, in N. Lat. 
45° 45’, and taking a 8.8.E. and S. course as far as Rome, 
at which city it advances in n 8.3, W. direction to its 
embouchure in the Mediterranean, at Ostia. Length, 
212 m. 

Tiberias, (ti-be’re-ds.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Galilee, 
built by Herod, and named after the Emperor Tiberius. 
It st on the lake called after its name on the sea of 
Gennesaret. Sve GALILEE. 

Tiberius, Cravuprus Drusus Nero Casan, (fi-be're-is,) 
the second emperor of Rome, from 14 to 37 a.D. Ile 
was the son-in-law of Augustus, and was adopted by 
him, and appointed his successor. In his earlier lifo he 
distinguished himself in various military commands ; 
but on attaining the empire, he carefully extingnished 
the few remains of political liberty, and gave himself 
up to unrestrained and brutal sensuality. From the 
island of Caprem. by his minister Sejanus, or the servile 
senate, he carried on the government, and proscribed 
and assassinated all whom he feared. 

Tibe'rius YI., Constantine, surnamed Tarax, (the 
“Thyacian,”) from his native country, was B. in the he- 

inning of the 6th cent., and became Emperor of the 
after the abdication of Justin 1I. iu 574. Two years 
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later, he gained a signal victory over the Persians under 
Chosroes at Melitone. D. 582. 

Tibia, (tib’eah.) (L.] (Anat) The largest of the two 
bones which form the leg. — ( Zoðl.) e fourth joint 
of the leg; it is very long, and usually triquetrous. 

Tibullus, ALBIUS, (te-bül'lus.) An elegiac Roman poet 
who flourished in the reign of Augustus. 

Tibur, ((ibvjr) (Anc. Geog.) A town of Latium in 
Italy, not far from Rome. 

Tic nloureux, (tik ddl-tir-oo’.) (Med.) A most 
painful affection of a facial nerve, deriving its name 
from its sudden and excruciating stroke. It is charac- 
terized by acute pain, attended with convulsive twitch- 
ings of the muscles; and is regarded as one of those dis- 
eases which generally baffle medical skill. 

Ticino, (te-che'no,) or Tessin, a S. cant. of Switzerland, 
divided by the Alps from the Grisons and Uri on the N., 
and b. on all sides by Italy. Area, 1,034 sq. m. Surface 
generally mountainous, with fertile valleys, drained by 
the lakes of Lugano and Maggiore. Chief towns. Lugano, 
Bellinzona, and Lucarno. . 119,620. — A river of 
Switzerland and Italy, which rises on the 8. slopes of 
Mount St. Gothard, flows through the canton of Ticino 
and the Lake Maggiore, then passes to Pavia, in the 
Milanese, and joins the Po. 

Tick, (tik.) [From Fr. nmel (Zoðl.) Sce Mite. 

Ticket of Leave, (Gk'ét-.) (Eng. Crim, Law.) A 
system adopted of late years of granting to persons 
sentenced to penal servitude, and found well-conducted, 
a ticket of leave, that is, a written permit or license to 
go at large upon their good behavior. 

Ticknor, Groncr, (tik/nür,) an eminent American 
author, 5. in Boston in 1791. After graduating at Dart- 
mouth Coll., and passing some years in Europe, he be- 
came prof. of the French and Spanish languages and 
literature at Harvard University. In 1849 he brought 
out his masterly History of Spanish Literature (3 vols.), 
and in 1863 an excellent Life of William H. Prescott. 

Ticonderoga, ((i-*dn-de-ro’gah,) in New York, a vill. 
of Essex co., 95 m. N.E. of Albany. Here aro the ruins 
of a fort celebrated in American history. Erected by 
the French in 1735, it was taken by the English in 1759, 
and by the Americans in 1775, which latter held it till 
1777, when it was reoccupied by the British. 

Tides, (fidz.) [A.8.] ( Meteor.) The rise and fall of the 
waters of the ocean twice in the course of an interval 
of somewhat more than one solar day, or, more exactly, 
corresponding in length to the interval separating the 
moon's successive returus to the meridian. The tides 
are a consequence of the nttraction of gravitation. The 
earth revolves on its axis once a day, and the moon is 
retained in its orbit by the mutual attraction which ex- 
ista between it and the earth. These two facts suffice 
to explain the tides. The water on the side of the earth 
next the moon, the water on the side of the earth far- 
thest from the moon, and the mags of the earth between 
both, are all attracted by the moon with different forces, 
on account of their different distances. The waters 
next the moon are attracted most, and therefore fall 
most towards the moon, leaving the earth behind, and 
bulging out from it. The waters farthest from the moon 
are less attracted by the moon than the mass of earth 
in front of them: and therefore, being left behind by 
the earth, which is drawn more towa! the moon, they 
bnige out behind. Hence there will be high water un- 
der the moon, because the water moves towards the 
moon faster than the earth ; and also high water at the 
same time at the opposite side of the earth, because the 
masa of earth moves towards the moon faster than the 
water behind it. The two masses of water, or tides, 
are equal; since the water in one of them flows as 
much more rapidly towards the moon than the earth 
as the earth moves more rapidly towards the moon than 
the water in the other. The water flows from all direc- 
tions to form these heaps, as they may be termed ; the 
resulting currents are modified by promontories, 
islands, winds, &c., and by the fluid having a less veloc- 
ity of rotation than that part of the earth to which it 
flows, on account of coming from the neighborhood of 
the poles. As time is required for the communication 
of motion, the highest part of the tidal wave is not im- 
menistay under the moon, bmt abont 20? to the east- 
ward of it There are two tides in twenty-fonr hours; 
one on the side of the earth nert the moon, another on 
the side farthest from the moon. The tide is about fifty 
minutes later, in any given place, on cach sncceeding 
day; becanse that place cannot retnrn to its former po- 
sition in less than a day; and it has besides to follow 
the moon, which has moved on in her orbit. The sun 
also causes tides; but though it is larger than the moon, 
ita effect is less, on account of its greater distance, When 
the sun and moon act together, that is when they are 
in conjunction or in opposition, the tides are larger, and 
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aro called spring tides, which occur a little after new 
and full moon, not exactly at the happening of these 
eventa, because time is required for the comm nication 
of motion. When the moon is in quadrat:rz* the ef- 
fects of the sun and moon are opposed; and there are 
small, or neap tides. When thesun and moon, or both, 
nre nearest to the earth, the tides produced by them are 
highest; hence the tides are greatest after the au- 
tumnal, and before the vernal equinox. The effects of 
the planets in causing tides are inappreciable. There 
must evidently be tides in the atmosphere; though, as 
we are immersed in that fluid, they are ordinarily im- 
perceptible to us. The extreme practical importance 
of a correct knowledge of the tides, on coasts and in 
harbors, has in many places led to the prosecution of 
some sort of regular observations, to determine what 
is called the establishment of particular ports; that is, 
the interval of time after the new and full moon has 
passed the meridian, at which it is high water in them ; 
from this the time of high water on other days is 
known by the age of the moon. 


Tidor, (te-dór',) or TrponE, one of the Moluccas or Spice 


Islands, in the Malay Archipelago, in N. Lat. 0° 45’, E. 
Lon. 127° 25^, It is situate to the W. of Gilolo and &. 
of Ternate. 

ie, (6.) [From A. 8. getian, to bind.] (Mus) A mark 
thns, ~=, that serves to connect such notes as are 
divided by a bar, but which are intended to be com- 
bined and sounded in unison. 


Tieck, Luvwia, (&cek,) an eminent German poet and 


novelist, p, in Berlin, 1773; p. 1853. T. was a most 
prolific writer, and belonged to the Romantic School. 
Of his dramas Genevieve of Brabant (1800) is perhaps 
the best, nnd among his novels that of Phantasus. His 
translations of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes 
are especially able ones. 


Tien-Tsin, ((e'an-sen.) a city of China and port of 


Pekin, the cap., in p. Chih-le. on the Peiho, 80 m. S.E. 
of Pekin. Pop, 1,000,000. 


Tierce, (ters.) (From L. tertius, the third.] (Her.) A 


term designative of the field when made tripartite. — 
( Mus.) The interval of a third.—(Games.) At Cards, a 
sequence of three of the same suit.—( Fencing.) A 
thrust delivered at the body over the arm outside. 


Tierra del Fuego, (te-dr’rah dal fie'go.) |Sp..° Land 


of Fire.”] A group of islands separated from the 
southern extremity of America by the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. The soil is not favorable to the growth of 
plants, and no trees are to be seen. Quadrupeds are 
few, but aquatic fowls and other birds are numerous, 
The natives, who are sunk in the lowest barbarism, are 
short in stature, not exceeding five feet six inches; 
their hair is black and lank, and besmeared with train- 
oil. Their natural color seems to be an olive brown, 
but they paint themselves with various colors. They 
have no other clothing than a piece of seal-skin, hang- 
ing from their shoulders to the middle of the back. 
Magellan, who discovered these islands in 1520, gave 
them their general name on account of having scen 
fires burning along their coasts by night. 


Tiers Etat, (te-arz a-taA'.) Fr., the third estate.] (Fr. 


Hist.) This term was universally applied in France to 
the mass of the people under the old régime. Before the 
cities rose to wealth and influence, the nobility and 
clergy possessed tlie property of almost the whole 
country, and the people were subject to the most de- 
grading humiliations. But as trade and commerce be- 
gan to render men independent, and they were able to 
shake off their fendal bonda, the 7. E. gradually rose 
into importance; and at length the third estate, during 
the Revolntion, may be said to have become the nation 
itself. 


Tiffin, ((i/fin,) in Ohio, a manuf. town of Seneca co., 


33 m. S.W. of Sandusky. Ileidelberg Coll. and Theo- 
logical Seminary are located here 


Tiflis, ((i7lis) or Teris, a city of W. Asia, C. of Georgia, 


in the Russian govt. of Trans-Caucasus, on the Kur, 280 
m. E. by N. of Trebizond. It is a place of considerable 
commercial activity. Pap. 71,051. 


Ti'ger-beetle. (Zoiil.) See CICINDELIDÆ., 

Ti'ger-moth, (-mcth.) (Zoöl.) See BOMBYCIDÆ. 

Tigré, (te-jro'.) a kingdom of N.E. Africa, Bei 
, 


the N.E. portion of Abyssinia, bet. N, Lat. 119-179 
E. Lon. 379 IV. Chief towns, Massowah and Axum. 


Tigridia. (/i-zrid'e-4h) ( Rot.) The Tiger-flower. a gen. 


of Mexican bulbons herbs, O. /ridacee, having ensiform 
pleated leaves, and flowersof great beauty, but of a 
very evanescent character. 


Tigris, ((i’gris,) a river of W. Asia, rising near Mt. 


Ararat, in Armenia, and passing through the S.E. part 
of Asia Minor, and past the city of Mosul, joining the 
Enphrates at Kurnah, after a S.E. course of 1,150 m. 
It is subject to two periodical inundations, 
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"Tiger, (i'gür) [From L. tigris] (Zool) This most 
gers fat ou destructive of quadrupeds (Fig. 640), 
is undoubtedly, next to the Lion, also the most power- 
ful animal of the fam. Felide. It is a native of the 
warmer parts of Asia, and is principally found in India 
and the Indian islands; thongh the species extends as 
far as China, Chinese Tartary, and the Altaic Moun- 
tains. It has all the zodlogical characters, prowling 
habits, and san- 
guinary propensi- 
ties common tothe 
rest of the fam.; 
but it is distin- 
guished from them 
all by the peculiar 
markings of its ; 
coat. The ground £ 
color is a bright fi 
orang e-yellow; "i 
the face, throat, 
and under side of 
the belly being 
nearly white; the 
whole elegantly 
striped b» a series 
of transveise black 
bands or bars, 
which form a bold and striking contrast with the 
ground-color. About the face and breast the stripes 
are proportionally smaller than on other parts; and 
the markings are continued, in an annular form, 
upon the tail, the tip of which is black. The Tiger's 
method of seizing his prey is by concealing himself 
from view, and springing with a horrible roar on his 
victim, which he carries off, and tears to pieces, after 
having first partly satiated himself by sucking the 
blood ; and such is his strength, that he is able to carry 
off a buffalo with seeming ease. 

Tilburg, (¢él/boorg,) a manuf. town of Holland, p. N. 
Brabant, 14 m. E.8.E.of Breda. Pop. 22,266. 

Tiles, (i/z.) (From A. 8. tigel.] Plates of baked clay, of 
various shapes, according to their use, some being for 
roofs, some for pavements. The finer kinds of paving- 
tiles are known as Encaustic Tiles. Sce ENCAUSTIC. 

Tilestone, (éii’stén.) (Geol.) The uppermost group of 
the Silnrian period, consisting of a reddish, thin-bedded, 
slightly micaceous sandstone, which in some places at- 
tains a thickness of 1,000 feet. 

Tilineeze, (!;Le-a/se-e.) (Bot) An O. of plants, all. 
Malvales, consisting of trees or shrubs, with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and usually cymose flowers. The com- 
mon Lime, Linden, Bass-wood, or Pumpkin-wood, 
Tilia Americana, a common forest-tree in the Northern 
and Middle States, attains a height of 80 feet. 

Tillage, (til’ldj.) [A.8.] (Agric.) The art, process, or 
practice of cultivating the soil for the production of 
crops, 

Tillamook, (fil/lah-mook,) in Oregon, a N.W. co., 
drained by a river of same name; Capital, Tilla- 


mook. 

Tiller, (ti’lir.) [A. S. tilia.) (Naut.) A lever or piece 
of wood fastened in the head of the rudder, by which it 
is moved. In small ships and boats it is called the 


Fig. 640. — HEAD OF BENGAL TIGER. 


helm. 

Tilsit, ((i'sit,) a manuf. town of E. Prussia, on the Nie- 
men, 58 m. N.E. of Königsberg. Here, July 1, 1807, 
was concluded a treaty of peace between France and 
Prussia. Pop. 15,371. 

Timber, (tim-bir.) (A.S.] A name for all kinds of 
wood to be used in Building, Carpentry, Joinery, Turn- 
ing, &c. We also apply the word to standing trees 
which are suitable for these pu . See DRY-RoT. 

Fimbre, (tdm'br.) [Fr., a stamp.) (Mus.) Thecharacter- 
istic quality of a voice or of a musical instrument.— 
(Her.) The crest of an achievement surmounting a 
helmet. 

Timbuctoo, (tim-book-to',) or ToMBUcTOO, an impor- 
tant town of W. Central Africa, near the boundary-line 
bet. the Soudan and the Great Desert of Sahara, and 8 
m. N. of the Niger, in N. Lat. 17° 50’, W. Lon. 39 40". 
It is inhabited chiefly by Mohammedan negroes of the 
Kissour race, but contains also a great number of Moors 
who carry on an active trade, principally in salt. 7. is 
& caravan station, on the route between Barbary and 
Nigritia, and is said to have become, after its foundation 
in 1213, the C. of a Moorish kingdom. Pop. 20,000. 

Time, (fim.) (From L. tempus.] A portion of duration, 
whether past, present, or future; marked by certain 
periods or measures, chiefly by the motion and revolu- 
tion ofthe sun. — Absolute T. is that which is considered 
in itself, without reference to the portion of duration to 
which it belongs. — Relative T. is that which is con- 
sidered with reference to the termini of some specific 
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interval of duration. — Apparent T. is that deduced 

from observations of the sun: that which is shown by 

a good sun-dial. — Mean T. is that shown by a well reg- 

ulated watch: it is not the same as that shown by a 

sun-dial, because the apparent motion of the sun in the 

heavens is not uniform. — Sidereal T. is that portion of 

a sidereal day which has elapsed since the transit of the 

first point of Aries. It represents at any moment the 

right ascension of whatever heavenly body is then on 
the meridian — Astronomical T. of the day is reckoned 
from the mean moon of that day, and is reckoned 
on to twenty-four hours in mean 7. — Civil T. is mean 
T. applied to the purposes of civil life. The civil day com- 
mences at the midnight preceding the morn of the day, 
and it is divided into two parts of twelve hours each; 
the first twelve hours being A. M. or ante meridian (be- 
fore noon); the second twelve hours being P. M. or post 
meridian (after noon). — ( Mus.) The measure of sounds, 
with reference to their continuance or duration. Thus, 
in common T., the bar is equal in length to a semibreve, 
ora minim, according to the character used to indi- 
tate this 7.; in triple T., it is that part of the semibreve 
expressed by the fruction placed at the beginning of 
the staff — thus 34 means three-fourths of a semibreve, 
or three crotchets; 12, twelve-eighths of asemibreve, or 
twelve quarters, &c. The T. is also affected by certain 

technical terms employed ; such as allegro, presto, &c. 

Timocracy, ((e-mók'ra-s.) (From Gr. time, an assess- 
ment, and kratos, rule.] (Pol) That form of govern- 
ment the laws of which require a certain amount of 
property; or position in society, to enable a citizen to 

old any of the higher offices of state. 

Timoleon, (ti-mo'leŭn.) A Corinthian, whose love of 
liberty made him a fratricide, and who, between the 

ears 344 and 338 B. c., delivered all the Greek cities of 

icily from the rule of the tyrants who had usurped 
the government of them, and set limits to the power 
of the Carthaginians on the island. 

Timon, (timón.) An Athenian, called the Misanthrope. 
from his hating and renouncing society. He flourishe 
in the 5th century B. c. 

Timor, (e’mdr,) the most S.E. island of the Molucca 

oup, in the E. Archipelago, lying E. of Floris, and 
& of Banda, bet. S. Lat. 8° 10-109 25’, E. Lon. 1209 25’- 
127910. Area, 8,820 sq.m. Surface generally moun- 
tainous, with a very fertile and productive soil. Three- 
fourths of the island belong to the Dutch, whose chief 
settlement is at Coepang on the S. coast; the remain- 
ing quarter is in the hands of the Portugnese; their 
town, named Delly, being situated on the N. side of the 
island. The natives are of a mixed Malay and Austral- 
asian negro type. Pop. 400,000. 

Timothy. (Epistles to.) (tim’o-the.) (Script) Two 
Epistles which, along with the Epistle to Titus, form 
the three “ Pastoral Epistles," the authorship of which 
is all but universally ascribed to St. Paul. The exter- 
nal evidence of their genuineness is very strong, yet 
not complete. "They consist of a series of warnings, 
exhortations, advices, and predictions. 

Timour’, or Timur the Great. See TAMER- 
LANE. 

Tin, (tin.) (A.S.] (Chem. A metallic element, known 
to the ancients under the name of Kassiteros, from the 
ancient name of the British Isles, the Kassiterides, 
where it was obtained. It sometimes occurs native, 
but more frequently in the form of oxide, under the 
name of tin-stone, wood-tin, stream-tin, or kassiterite. In 
the pure state tin is a brilliant white metal of very 
crystalline texture, which produces a peculiar crack- 
ling noise when bent. It is permanent in the air, is 
very malleable, but only slightly ductile. It melts at 
4599, and volatilizes at a white heat. Owing to its per- 
manence in the air, tin is largely used as a superficial 
coating for iron, in order to prevent rusting. Plates of 
this are known in commerce ns tin-plate. When tin- 
plate or tin-foil is washed over with warm dilute aqua 
regia, it assumes a beautiful superficial crystalline ap- 
pearance, which is sometimes used for ornamental pur- 
poses under the name of Motrée Metallique.  Tin-foil 
coated with mercury forms the reflecting surface of 
looking-glasses. A compound of tin and gold, the pur- 
ple of Cassius, gives fine shades of purple to stain glass 
and artificial gems. Oxide of tin is an ingredient in 
the white and yellow glazes of pottery, and, fused with 
the materials of flint, forms enamel. Nitrate of tin is 
the basis of the scarlet employed in dyeing wool, and 
many bright colors used by the calico-printer and cot- 
tan- yer. The moat ipei rd tin-mines are those of 

rnwall, England. Sp. gr. 7:3; at. weight, 69; Sym- 
bol, Sn, from its Latin name, Sannum, ss 

Tin’cal. (Min) See Borax. 

Tincture, (tingkt'yur.) |From L. tinctura — tingo, I 
moisten.] (Med.) A spirituous solution of such vegetable 
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and animal substances as aro soluble in rectified or 
preof spirit. The virtues of many vegetayles are ex- 
tracted almost eqnally by water and rectifled spirit; 
but in their aqueous and spirituous T., there is this dif- 
ference — that the active parts in the former are blended 
with a large proportion of innate gummy matter, on 
which thelr aolubility in this menstruum in a great 
measure depends; while in the latter they are almost 
free from gum.—( Her.) The term refers to the colors 
of the shield, which are of three kinds: metals, colors, 
and furs. See COLOR, and FUR. 

Tineidz, ((in-^e-de.) (Zotl.) The Tinea family, com- 
prising a series of minute lepidopterous insects, known 
as Clothes Moths, &c., and distinguished by their narrow 
wings and the slenderness of their palpi. In the larva 
state they are notoriously destructive to woollen mate- 
rials of every description, feathers, furs, skins, &c., upon 
which they feed; using the material also for the con- 
struction of their cases; in which, when full-grown, 
they become chrysalides. 

WFin-foil, (tin‘foil.) fuste) Sheet-tin beaten into 
laminze of exceeding thinness. 

Tin’-liquor, (-lik’ar.) (Arts.) In dyeing, a solution of 
tin filings digested in nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
with the addition of a little common salt. 

Tinnevelly, (tin-ne-vil'le,) a town of India, pres. Mad- 
ras, in a dist. of same name, 88 m. 8.8.W. of Madura. 
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Pop. 20,000. 
Vinos, (/c/nós) an island of the Cyclades, in the Greek 
Archipelago, 10 miles E. of Syra; area, 87 sq. m. Pop. 


8,000. 

Fint, ((nL) [From It. tinta, a dye.] (Painting.) See 
COLORING. 

Fintoretto, (tin-lo-ret'to,.) the name assumed by 
Gracomo Rosustt, one of the most distinguished painters 
of the Venetian school, B. at Venice in 1512. He imi- 
tated Michnel Angelo in design, and Titian in coloring, 
and became, after the latter, the greatest painter of his 
school. His works, both in oils and fresco, are very 
numeruus, and inclnde The Miracle of the Slave (or of 
St. Mark, as it is sometimes styled), esteemed his master- 

iece, and now in the Academy of Venice, D. in 1594. 

oga, ((i-o'gah,) in New Fork, a 8. co., b. on Pennsyl- 
vania; area, 480 sq. m.; Capital, Owego.—In 
sylvania, a N. co., drained by the river of same name; 
area, 1,000 sq. m. ; Capital. Wellsborough. 

Tippah, (tip'pah,) in Mr a N. co., adjoining 

ennessee; area, 1,050 sq m.; C. Ripley. 

Tippecanoe, (tip-pe-kuh-noo’,) in Indiana, à W.N.W. 
co.; area, 600 square miles; Capital, Lafayette—A 
river of same State, rising in Kosciusko co., and falling 
into the Wabash in above-named co., 9 m. N.E. of La- 
fayette, after a S.W. flow of 200 m. On the banks of 
this stream, Nov. 5, 1811, General Harrison's American 
force defeated the Indians under the brother of Te- 
cumseh. 

Tipperary, (tip-pür-a're,) a 8. co. of Ireland, p. Mus- 
ter, b. N. by King's co.; area, 1,569 sq. m. Soil diversi- 
fied and highly fertile. C. Tipperary. Pop. 216,210. 

Tippoo Sahib, or Saib, (tIp-poo' sah'hib,) Rajah of 

ysore, B. 1749, s. his father Hyder Ali in 1782, and, 
after a protracted war against the English, fell bravel 
fighting on the ramparts of Seringapatam, his capital, 


1799. 

Tipstaff, (tip’stdf,) pl. Trestaves. (Amer. Law.) A 
kind of bailiff or sheriff's officer charged with the serv- 
ing of judicial processes, 

Tipton, (tip'tin,) a manuf. town of England, co. Staf- 
ford, 8 m. W.N.W. of Birmingham. Pop, 29,428. 

Tip'ton, in /ndiana,a N. central co. ; area, 280 sq. m.; C. 
Tipton.—1n Zennessee, a W.8.W. co.; area, 370 sq. m.: 
€ Covington. 

Tipulnrizne, (p-u-la're-e) (Zoðl.) The Crane-fly or 
Daddy-long-legs fam., comprising dipterous insects dis- 
tinguished by the proboscis being very short, its in- 
ternal organs slightly developed, and terminated by 
two large fleshy lips; the palpi longer than the pro- 
boscis, four - jointed, and generally folded back. e 
body is long and slender, as also are the legs; the head 
is rather small, the antennæ are very variable in 
length; and the alulets are mostly obsolete. The Hes- 
sian Fly, Cecidomyía destructor, and the American Wheat- 
fly, C. tritici, are very injurions to wheat. 
firailleurs, (te-ra-yoorz.) [Fr., marksmen.] (Mil) A 
name given to a species of infantry seldom intended to 
fight in close order, but generally dispersed, two and 
two, always supporting each other, and usually skir- 
mishing in front of the line. They must be particu- 
arly expert in their movements; go as to collect quickly 
‘nto masses at the sound of the bugle; to disperse again 
with great expedition; and to act constantly with the 
whole army. They were introduced by the Frer ch dur- 
ing the wars of their first revolution. 
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Tirlemont, (térl’mon(g), a manuf, town of Belgium, 

p; E on the Grande-Geete, 25 m. E. of Brussels. 
op, 12,517. 

Tishemingo, ater fer in Mississippi, a N.E. 
co.; area, 1, . m.; C. Jacinto. 

Tisiphone, (tif on.) (Myth.) See FURIES. 

Tisri, (tiz’re.) The first month of the Hebrew civil 
year, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical; answ 
to a part of our September and a part of October. 

Tissue, (tish’o0.) ( Manuf.) Cloth interwoven with gold 
or silver, or with figured colors.—(Anat.) The parts 
of which organized bodies are com d. These parts 
are made up of cells of different shapes and textures, 
Posee d put together. There are, for example, the 
osseous T., the muscular T., the nervous 7, &c. 

Titans, (f’tdnz.) ( Myth.) The name of the earli.r family 
of gods, the children of-Coslus and Terra, who were dis- 

ssed by Jupiter and the Olympian deities, and 
urled into the under-world. 

Titanium, (Li-ta'ne-iim.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
discovered by Gregor in 1798; it is scarcely known in 
the metallic state; at. weight 50; symbol Ti. Small 
cubical crystals of a copper color and perfect metallic 
lustre are frequently found in the slag of blast fur- 
naces, consisting of mixed nitride and cyanide of tita- 
nium. A compound of titanic acid with iron is fre- 
quently met with in nature, mixed with magnetic oxide 
of iron, &c., under the name of titaniferous iron sand ; and 
is now used in iron-smelting. 

Tithes, ((ithz.) [From A. S. teotha, tenth.) (Eccl. Law.) 
The tenth part of the increase annually arising from 
the profits of land and stoek, which in England is al- 
lotted to the clergy for their support. The custom of 
paying 7., or of offering a tenth, has not only been 
practised under the Jewish law, and by Christians, but 
we also find something like it among the heathen. The 
Babylonians and ptians gave their kings a teuth 
of their revenues. The Romans offered a tenth of all 
they took from their enemies to the gods; und the 
Gauls, in like manner, gave a tenth to their god Mars. 

Tithing, (tit’ing.) (Same deriv.) A community of 
ten men, into which all England was divided in the 
time of the Saxons. 

Titian, Tiziano VECELLI, (tish’ydn,) the most distin- 
nished painter of the Venetian school, was n. at Cadore, 
riuli, in 14377. He studied under Zuccati and Bellini, 

nnd was entrusted by the Venetian govt., in 1412, to 
adorn the hall of the grand council with pictures rep- 
resenting the Homage of Frederick Barbarossa to the 
Pope. Tn 1514 he took up his abode at the court of 
Ferrara, where he executed some of his finest worka, 
Scag ger n portrait of his friend Ariosto the poet. 
In 1 he received the patronage of the Emperor 
Charles V., whom he visited at Bologna, and whose por- 
trait he painted, in return for which the Emperor gave 
him the title of Count-Palatine, D. in Venice, 1576. In 
the opinion of most critics, 7. ranks as the first of 
colorists, and as a portrait-painter be stands unrivalled. 
He also excelled in landscape- and Beo puces. His 
masterpieces are The Assumption of the Virgin (in the 
Academy of Venice), St. Peter Martyr, and The Presen- 
latim of the EE 

Tit'lark. (ZoW4) See ANTHUS. 

Titmouse, (/it'mows.) (Zodl.) See Paring, 

Titus, FLAVIUS SABINUS VESPASIANUS, (ti’lis,) the em- 
pnr of Rome after Vespasian, from 79 to 81 4. D. Be- 
ore he obtained the purple he had distinguished him- 
self by bringing the Jewish war to a close, and taking 
and destroying Jerusalem, in the year 4. D. 70. He was 
one of the best of the Roman emperors. 

Titus, (Spite to.) (Script) See Timoruy, ( EP18- 
TLE TO. 

"Fi'tus, in Tezas, a N.E. co.; area, 1.10080. m. ; C. Mount 
Pleasant. 
Titusville, ((i'tüs-eil,) in Wwania, a thriving 

borough of Crawford co., 28 m. E. of Meadville. 


Tiumen, ((-oo'men,) a manuf. town of Russian Asia, on 
the Oura, p. and 120 m. &.W. of Tobolsk. It is the 
oldest town in Siberia, and is the depót of an extensive 
commerce bet. Russia and China. Pop. 14,000. 

Tiverton, (tir'r-tün a manuf. borough of England, 
co, Devon, at the junction of the rivers Loman and Exe, _ 
14 m, N.N.E. of Exeter. Pop, 10,025. 

Tivoli, (te'vo-le) (nuc. Tibwr,) a picturesquely situated 
town of Central Italy, in the Campagna, 18 m. E.N.E. 
of Rome, Here are the famous cascades of the Teve- 
rone, (anc. Anio.) Pop. 7,000, 

Tiemsen, (lim'sen,) à town of Algeria, C. of a dist. of 
same name, p. Oran, 68 m. 8.W. of the city of Oran. 


. 23,676. 
"Tond, (i5) (From A. S. tathe.] (Zoól.) See BATRACHIA 
'Toad'fish. (Zo) See PEDICULATI, 
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Tobacco, (to-bdl’ko.) (Bot.) See NICOTIANA. 


Tobac’co Root. (fot.) See Lewisia. 

Tobacco-pipe Fish. (Zovl.) See FISTULARIDA. 

Tobago, fo ’go,) an island of the Windward group, 
W. Indies, belonging to England, 19 m. N.E, of Trinidad ; 
N. Lat. 11? 9’, W. Lon. 60°12’. It is 32 m. in length, b 


from 6 to 12 in breadth. C. Scarborough. This island, 
discovered by Columbus, was named by him Assump- 
tion. Pop. 15,410. 

Tobogan, Toboggan. Akind of sled used for 
sliding down snow-covered slopes in consist- 
ing of » long strip of birch or bass wood curved u 
ward in front, and properly braced ; an imitation slide 
down a curved wooden frame-work, provided with 
rails and cars, is now much in vogue at pleasure resorts 
in the United States, 

Fobolsk, (to-6dlsk’,) a city of Asiatic Russia, C. of 
Siberia and of the govt. of same name, near the conflu- 
ence of the Irtish and Tobol, 976 m. E. of St. Peters- 
burg, in N. Lat. 58? 12’, E. Lon. 68°15’. It isa military 
station, and has a large convict-prison. Pop. 16,926. 

Tocantins, (to-kahn-teens',) a considerable river of the 
Brazilian empire, constitnted by tlie confluence of the 
Maranhão and Almas, in S. Lat. 15°, and emptying into 
the Pará, 70 m. 8.W. of the city of Pará, after a course 
of over 1,000 m. N. 

Tocqueville, ALEXIS CHARLES HENRI CLEREL DE, ((0k"- 
vil)an eminent French philosophical historian and 
statesman, B. in Paris, 1808, In 1831 he visited the U. 
States on a tour of inspection of the penitentiary sys- 
tem of that country, and after his return published, in 
1835, his celebrated work On Democracy in America, 
the success of which was immense as being the ablest 
book that had till then appeared in Europe on American 
institutions, In 1841 T Was admitted into the Acade- 
my. To his pen we are also indebted for the Philosophi- 
cal History of the. Reign of Louis XV., and The Ancient 
Régime and the Revolution, — both works of standard 
merit. D. 1859. 

Tocuyo, (to-ki'yo,) a river of S. America, in Venezuela, 
dept. Caracas, has its source E. of Truxillo, and ita 
mouth in the Caribbean Sea, N. of the Gulf of Triste, 
after a N.N.E. course of 200 m. 

Tod, (t£0d.) [From Icel. toddi, a fragment.] (Com. A 
quantity of wool, weighing 28 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Todd, (téd,) in Kentucky, a S.W. co., adjoining Tennes- 
see; area, 350 sq. miles; C.Elkton.—In Minnesota, a 
central co.; area, 1,460 sq. m. 

Toddy, (ti'de.) (Bot.) See BORASSUS. 

Todleben, Francis Epwarp, (tot'lah-b'n,)) a Russian 

neral and military engineer, n. of German descent, at 
Mittau, in 1818. lis principal title to distinction was 
obtained by his skilful defence of Sebastopol against 
the arms of the Allies, 1855-6. D. 1884, 

Todmorden, //ód'nór-dén) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co. Lancaster, 8 m. N. of Rochdale. Pop. 21,130. 

To'dos os Santos Bay, in Brazil. See BAHIA. 

Toe, (i.) [From A. 8. td.| Vat) One of thesmall digits 
of the foot, corresponding with a finger of the hand. 

Toga, (to'gah.) [L., from tego, I cover.] (Antig.) A robe 





without sleeves, worn over the tunica in time of peace 
(Pig. 641), It was like a large cloak, and was the dis- 
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tinguishing badge of a Roman citizen. The variety iu 
the color, the fineness of the wool, and the ornaments 
attached to it, indicated the rank of the wearer. Its 
color was ordinarily that of the wool undyed, but it was 
of a purer white when worn by candidates. An em- 
broidered T., called toga picta, was worn by generals 
when they triumphed. The chief dignitaries of the 
Btate wore a purple band affixed to its edge: it was then 
called a toga pretexta. The dress of matrons was the 
&ola, the T. being worn only by women of bad charac- 
ter. Under the emperors the 7. went out of fashion. 
Toiros, (toi’rdz,) a seaport of Brazil, Y Rio Grande do 
Norte, on a bay of same name, 15 m. N. of Natal. Pop. 


Tokay, (to-ka’,) a kind of wine produced at Tokay in 
Hungary, made of white grapes. It is distinguished by 
its aromatic taste; is not considered good till it is three 
pe» old, and it continues to improve as long as it is 

ept. It is the only wine which is drunk by preference 
in the turbid state, 

Token, ace (Numis.) A small coin, in copper, 
brass, or lead, furmerly issued in England, by corpora- 
tions, guild companies, and tradesmen for local cireula- 
tion before the state provided a coinage of copper, 

Tokio. See YEDDO, p. 973. 

Toledo, (to-la’do,) a manuf. city of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, C. wu of same name, on the Tagus, 41 m. 8.W.of 
Madrid. This place is of high antiquity, and was the 
sometime cap. uf the Goths, the Moors, and the Castil- 
ian kings. e sword-blades manufactured here have 
been renowned for their fine quality and perfect tom- 
per from time immemorial. Pop. 28,342. 

Tole'do, in Ohio, a fine and flourishing city, C. of Lucas 
co., on the Maumee, near the W. end of Lake Erie, 112 
m. W. of Cleveland. ]t carries on an active lake-com- 
merce. 

Toleration, ((1-ir-a’shiin.) [From L. toleratio, an en- 
during.] In & general sense, the allowance of that 
which is not wholly approved ; but more especially, the 
allowance of religious opinions and modes of worship 
in a state, when contrary to or different from those of 
the established church or belief. 

Tolima, (to-le'mah,) a volcanic mountain of 8. America, ` 
U. S. Colombia, in N. Lat. 4° 46’, W. Lon. 73? 37'. Alti- 
tude, 18,270 ft. above sea-level. 

Toll, (tél) [A.8.] (Law.) A payment exacted under 
some prescriptive usage, or by express statute; such 
as by the owner of a port for goods landed or shipped, 
by the owner of a market or fair for articles sold, or by 
those charged with the maintenance of roads, streets, 
bridges, &c., for the passage of persons, goods, or 


tle. 
Tolstoi, Count Leo, A Russian author and reformer. 


He has written a number of powerful novels and other 
works, in which he takes a liar view of social 
relations, his theories being of an extreme socialistic 
cbaracter, which he seeks to carry out by adopting 
the customs and labors of the peasantry. His works 
have been very widely read. 

Tomahawk, (tém’/ah-awk.) [From Ind. tomehagen.] 
A kind of hatchet used as a war-weapon by the N. 
American Indians, 

Toma'‘to. (Bot.) See LYCOPERSICUM. 

Tomb, (toom.) [From Gr. .| A monument 
erected over a grave, in order to mark the resting- 

lace, and preserve the memory of the deceased. See 
URIAL. 

Tombae, (tém'bàk.) (Metall.) A kind of brass formed 
of an alloy of zínc and copper, with the first-named 
metal in excess; if arsenic be added it constitutes while 


tombac. 

Tombigbee, (tóm-big'be,) a river having its source in 
the State of eregret s. Tishemingo co., and joining 
with the Alabama to form the Middle River, 45 m. N. 
of Mobile, after flowing 450 m. S. Large steamers 
ascend it as far as Columbus, 366 m. from its em- 
bouchure. 

Tom’-cod, or Frost'-fish. (Zo) See Cop. 

Tomentose, ((o-mén'tóz.) [From L. tomentum.] ( Bot.) 
Covered with dense rather rigid short hairs, 80 as to be 
sensibly perceptible to the touch. 

Tompkins, (tóm'kinz,) in New Fork, a central co. ; 
area, 500 sq. m.; C. Ithaca. s 

Tomsk, (tomsk,) a town of Asiatic Russia, in Siberia, 
C. of a dist. of same name, near the junction of the 
Tom with the Obi, in N. Lat. 56° 30’, E. Lon. 849 10 


. 12,000. 

Tow. (tim.) [From A. 8. tunne, a large cask.) (Com.) A 
weight equal to 20 cwt., or 2,240 Ibs. avoirdupois. The 
long tm, sometimes employed in large commercial 
transactions, is equivalent to 21 cwt., or 2,352 lbs. av. 
The short ton, that most commonly used in the U. States, 
is generally taken at 2,000 lbs, A ton of flour consists 
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of 8 sacks, or 10 barrels; of potatoes, 60 bush. ; of round 
timber, 40 solid ft.; of square timber, 54 ft.— ( Naut.) A 
measurement of 40 cubic feet, used in estimating the 
burden or stowage-room of a ship; thus we say a ship 
of 3,000 tons ; in other words, a ship which will carry 
3,000 tons under decks. 

Tonality, (ton-dl'e-te.) (Mus.) A term used generally 
to denote that peculiarity which modern music pos- 
fesses, in consequence of its being written in definite 
keys, thereby conforming to certain defined arrange- 
ments of tones and semitones in the diatonic scale. 

Tonawanda, ((6n-ah-wdn'dah,) in New York, a town 
of Erie co., 10 m. N. of Buffalo. 

Tone, (tón.) [From Gr. tonos, a note, or tone.] The de- 
gree of elevation of any sound : itsacuteness or gravity. 
Musical tomes differ from those of common speech 
chiefly by being more prolonged, so as to give the ear 
a more decided perception of the weight, formation, and 
relation to each other. There are two kinds of 7., 
major and minor. The major 7. is in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
which results from the difference between the fourth 
and fifth. The minor T. is as 9 to 10, resulting from the 
difference between the minor third and the fourth. — 
(Med.) That state of organization in a body, in which 
the animal functions are healthy and performed with 
dne vigor. Tone, in its primary signification, is tension, 
ana tension is the primary indication of strength. 
Hence its application to the natural healthy state of 
the animal organs. — ( Painting.) See CoLoRING. 

one, THEoBALD WoLPr, (ton,) an Irish demagogue, B. in 
Dublin, 1763, founded the revolutionary cabal known as 
The Society af United Irishmen, and incited the French 
repubiican govt. in 1796 to dispatch a hostile expedi- 
tion to Ireland under command of Gen. Hoche. This 
being unsuccessful in accomplishing its object, T. again 
tried to effect an invasion with a small armament, bnt, 
being taken prisoner, was tried for high treason nnd 
gone, to death. He committed suicide in prison, 

798. 

Son'ga Islands. See FRIFNDLY. 

Tongue, (tüng.) [From A. S. tung.) (Anat) 
fleshy viscus, very movable in every direction, situated 
in the cavity of the month, and constituting the organ 
of taste, It is also an instrument of deglutition, and 
is a very important aid to pronunciation. 

Tonic, (tón'ik.) [From Gr. tonos, a sound.] (Mus) The 
principal note of the key; upon it all the regular mel- 
odies depend; and with it all of them terminate, so far 
as the chief melody is concerned, the inner parts of the 
harimong concluding on the third or mediant, and the 
fifth or inant. The vame is applied also to the octaves 
above and below the key-note. — ( Med.) One of a class 
of medicines that increase the tone of the muscular 
fibre, and give vigor and action to the system. Prepa- 
rations of iron and quinine are among the best known 
tonics. 

Tonnage, (lin'ndj.) (Naut.) The number of tons 
which a vessel may safely carry. Formerly, the 7. for 
the payment of dues was calculated on principles which 
gave an advantage fo vessels badly proportionod, that 
is, having an excess of breadth. But at present it is 
calculated on more scientific principles. 

Tonquin, ((óng'lwin,) the northernmost p. of the em- 
pire of ANAM, q. v.—GULP or T., a great arm of the 
China Sea, b. W. by Anam, N. by China, and E. hy the 
island of Hainan. It has a length of 300 m., with a 
breadth of 150. 

Tonquin, Ton'kn, or Ton’ga Bean. ( Bot.) See 

IPTERIX. 

Tonsils, (tón'lz) [From L. tonsille.] (Anat) Two 
remarkable glands, one on each side of the mouth, near 
the uvula, and in popular language called almonds of 
the ears. Their use is to secrete a mucous humor for 
Inbricating the passages, and they have several excre- 
tory ducts opening into the mouth. 

Tonsure, (tón'shoor.) [From L. tonsura, a shearing.) 
( Eorl.) See ORDENS. 

Tontine, (tin'teen.)) [Named after the inventor, Lo- 
renzo Toni, an Italian.) A kind of increasing life-an- 
nnity; ora loan engaged in by a number of individu- 
als, with the benefit of survivorship. Thus an annn- 
ity is shared among a number, on the principle that 
the share of each, at his death, is stijoxed by the survi- 
vors, until at last the whole goes to the last survivor, 
or to the last two or three, according to the terms on 
which the money is advanced, 

Tooele, (too’él,) in Utah a W. co, adjoining Ne- 
vada. It contains Pyramid Lake. Area, 12,000 sq. m. 
C. Tooele. 

Tooth. (Anat) See TEETH. 

Tooth-ache, (-dk.) (Dental Surg.) A well-known 
and very painful disease, situated in the teeth, — most 
frequently in the molars, and more raroly ín the inci- 


A soft, 


| Tornado, (lor-na‘do.) ( Meteor.) 
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sors. The pain sometimes reaches up to the eyes, and 
sometimes kwards to the cavity of the ear. It may 
arise from various causes, but most frequently it is 
owing to some decayed tooth. Often, however, it is a 
mere rheumatic affection arising from cold. It attacks 
persons in all periods of life, but is most frequent in 
the young and plethoric. When the pain takes place 
in a decayed tooth, it is owing to the admission of cold 
air irritating the exposed nervous fibrils in the hollow 
or carious part; hence, a frequent cure of T. is by de- 
stroying the nerve. The application of opium, chloro- 
form, or oil of cloves to the part often affords relief. 
When there is much inflammation, bleeding the gums, 
blisters behind the ears, and purgatives are necessary. 
When the disorder proceeds from rheumatism, which 
will be known by the pain being more diffused and 
affecting the muscles about the jaw, fomentations, blis: 
ters behind the ears, and the other remedies for rheu- 
matism, are to be employed. Frequently, however, 
every means fails, and the only remedy left is to draw 
the tooth. Filling the tooth with gold is very service- 
able in protecting the nerve from injury and prevent- 
ing further decay; but this should never be had re- 
course to when there is any pain or inflammation pres- 
ent, as its tendency, by pressing upon the nerve, is to 
aggravate them. 

Toothing, (looth’ing.) (Arch.) Bricks left alternately 
projecting at the end of a wall; that they may be 
bonded into the continnation, when it is carried up. 


Tooth-shell. (Zw. See DENTALIADAE. 
Tooth'-wort. (Bot.) Sce DENTARIA, and LATHREA. 


Top, (tép.) (A.8.] (Nawt.) That platform which pre- 
sents an intervening projection between the head of a 
ship’s lower, and the foot of a topmast. 

Topaz, (to’pdz.) [From Gr. atrae, (Min) A gem 
or precious stone, very generally of a fine yellow or 
gold color. It sometimes occurs in masses, but more 
usually crystallizes in rectangular octahedrons. The 
oriental T. ia most esteemed; its color borders on the 
orange. The occidental, or that found in Peru, is of a 
softer substance, but its color is nearly the same. The 
Brazilian T. becomes rose-red, but the Saxon loses it« 
color by heat. This gem consists of silica, alumina, 
and fluoric acid. 

Topazolite, (to-pdz’o-lil.) (Min.) Sec GARNET, 

Tope, ((ép.) The vernacular name of Buddhistic monu- 
ments, in the shape ot- pilars, towers, or tumuli, 
erected as memorials of victory or miracles, or as re- 
ceptacles for relics. 

Topeka, (to-pe'kah,) in Kansas, a flourishing town, C. 
of the State, and justice-seat of Shawnee :o., on the Kan- 
sas River, 50 m. S.W. of Leavenworth. 

Top-gallant, (togdl'lànt.) (Naut.) The name which 
distinguishes any mast, spar, sail, or standing-rigging, 
placed in position above a ship's topunast. 

Tophus, ((ofüs.) [L.] (Min. A genus of calcareons 
earths, which are porous and without lustre, and con- 
sist principally of carbonate of lime. Its origin is due 
to precipitation from water. 

Topic, (tóp'ik.) [From Gr. topos, a place.) ( Rhet.) Any 
subject or conversational argument or oratorical dis- 
cussion. — ( Med.) An external application for some par- 
ticular part of the body, such as a poultice, blister, &c. 

Tóplitz. or Toeplitz, (toop'liis, a town and fash- 
jonable ap of Germany, in Bohemia, on the Saubach, 
4i m. N.W. of Pragne. Resident pop. 3,500, 

Xepmnst, (tóp'móst ). (Naut.) That mast of a ship 
which is next above the lower mast, and under the top- 
gallunt mast. 

Topography, (to-póg'rah-fe.)) [From Gr. fopós, a place, 
and graphein, to write.) See GEOGRAPHY. 

Topsail, ((op/sL) (Naut.) In ships, a sail extending 
across a ship's topmast below the topgallant sail. 

Torinese, (/0-rén-éz’.) (Gene) A native or inhab. of 
Turin, Italy ; and, plurally, the people of that city. 

CYCLONE. 

Torpedo, (tor-pe'do.) [L., from torpe», to benumb.) 
(Zoil.) A gen. of fishes, fam. Raiidæ, possessing electri- 
cal powers. They are also called cramp - fishes, and 
electric rays, and are distinguished by the short and 
somewhat fleshy tail, and the nearly circular disc 
formed by the body. The electrical apparatus, which 
has rendered the torpedo so celebrated, consists of small 
membranous tubes, disposed like honey-comb, and di- 
vided by horizontal partitions iuto small cells, which 
nre filled with mucons matters, By exercisimg tbis 
power, the torpedo is enabled to procure its prey, and 
to protect itself against enemies, Whatever animal 
attempts to lay hold of it receives a sudden paralyzip 
shock; and small fishes, it is said,are completely stun 
on approaching w.—(Nary.) A submarine machine 
for blowing up ships, invented by D. Bushnell, of Con- 
necticut, 1776; first efficiently devised by Fulton, 1808. 
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aubseqnently perf.ctel by Colt; largely used by tne 
Confederates during the Civil War; amd now employed 
by all maritime nations as a favorite weapon of de- 
fence. A kind of 7. lately invented by Capt. Frederick 
Harvey, consists of a stout wooden casing, strengthened 
on the outside with iron straps, and containing a metal 
shell which holds the powder-charge. A central trans- 
verse section of the weapon gives a rectangle, while in 
plan it is a rhomboid, the ends being angled to give the 
T., when towed, a divergence of about 45 deg. from the 
vessel towing it. The torpedoes aro of various sizes, 
according to requirements, the large-size weapon men- 
suring 4 ft. 6 in. in length by 2 ft. in depth and 6 in. iu 
width. The charge for this 7. is 76 Ibs. of gunpowder, or 
100 Ibs. of dynamite or litho-fracteur. The charge is in- 
serted in the casing through two holes, which after load- 
ing are first secured with corks, aud then with screwed 
brass plugs. The 7. is fired by being brought into 
hugging contact with an enemy's ship, when one or 
other of two projecting levers acts upon an exploding 
bolt, causing the ignition of the charge. The explod- 
ing apparatus consists of a tube containing a chemical 
azent aud a bulb holding another. The nature of these 
chemicals is such that when they combine, violent com- 
bustion ensues, which explodes the charge. 

Tornatellidize, (tor-nah-t/ile-de.) A fam. of gastcro- 
podous mollusks. The shell is oval, spirally 
grooved; spire short, consisting of few 
whorls, and usually striped transversely ; 
aperture long, narrow, rounded anteriorly ; 
outer lip simple, inner lip slightly spread ; 
columella spiral; no epidermis. Fig. 642 
represents Tornatella tornatilis of the west- 
ern coasts of Europe. 

Toronto, ((o-rón'to) a handsomely built 
and prosper ps city of Canada W., York 
co., on the N.W. shore of Lake Ontario, 

333 m. W.8.W. of Montreal. It is the seat 

ot the Prov] Govt and of the Queen's 

University, and has many and importaut manufactures, 

and a safe aud commodious harbor. 





Fig. 642. 


Torquay. (lr-ke’,) a town and fashionable sen-siie | 
re 


t of England, on the S.W. coast of co. Devon, 18 in. 
S.of Exeter. Pop. 28,311, 

Torre del Greco, ((orra del gra'ko,) a town of 8. 
Jtaly, at the base of Mt. Vesuvius, 7 m. S E. of Naples, 
ou the E. coast of the bay. This place was almost en- 
tirely buried under the flow of lava vomited by Mt. 
Vesuvius during its great eruption in 1795. Pop. 10,111. 

Torre dell’ cunamsiatk, (dn-noon-ze-ah'tah,) a 
town of S. Italy, near tho foot of Mt. Vesuvius, 12 m. 
S.E. of Naples. Pop. 15,247. 

Torrefaction, (tór-refé'shün.) [From L. forrefacio, 
] make dry by heat.) ( Metall.) The 
operation of roasting ores.—( Pharm.) 
The drying or roasting of drugs on & 
metallic plate till they are reduced to 
the state desired. 

Torres Strnit, (‘orrdz,) about 18 
m. broad, divides York Peninsula, 
the N.E. point of Australia, from the 
S.E. coast of the island of Papua or 
New Guinea; bet. N. Lat. 99 20’-10° 
40', E. Lon. 142? 30. 

Torricelli, EVANGELISTA, (lór-re- 
chUle,) a distinguished Italian phi- 
losopher, B. in the Romagna, 1608, 
succeeded Galileo as prof. of mathe- 
maties at Florence in 1641, and made 
for himself a title to celebrity as the 
inventor of the barometer. D. 1647. 

forricellian Vacuum, (/ór-re- 
chilyan vdk'yoo-sim.) (Phys.) The 

acuum produced by inverting a tube 
of sufficient length, hermetieally sealed at one end. and 
filled with mercury, or any other fluid, iu a vessel con- 
taining the same fluid; and allowing the fiuid in the 
tube to descend, until its weight is counterbalanced by 
that of the atmosphere. The apparatus will constitute 
the-essential portion of a barometer, and was invented 
by the Italian Torricelli. 

Torrid Zone, ((órrid.) (From IL. torridus, parched.] 
(Geog.) That region of the earth included between tlie 
tropics, where the sun is vertical at some period of the 
year, and where the heat is always great, It is 479, or 
705 geographical miles in width, and is intersected by 
the équator. 

Torshok. ((ór-shoók',) TORZHOK, or ToRJOK, a manuf. 
town of Russia in Europe, govt. Tver, on the Tvertza, 
35 m. W.N.W. of Tver. Pop. 18,000. 

Torsion, ((rshiün.) [From L. torsi,a twisting.] (Surg.) 
A method of cemmon application in surgery for the 
purpose or checking arterial hemorrhage iu certain 
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cases, The wonnded vessel is drawn out and fixed by 
a pair of forceps a quarter of an inch from the end; the 
end of the artery is then twisted round till it will not 
untwist itself. 

Torso, (tir so.) Uu (Sculp.) The trunk of a statue, 
mutilated of head and limos. See Fig. 643. 

Tort, (t6rt.) [From L, tortus, bent or twisted.] (Law. 
Any form of action which will lie for the redress o 
wrongs or grievances other than those arising from 
breach of contract. 

Tortoise, (tdr'loiz.) (Zoiil.) Sec TESTUDINATA. 

'Fortoise-shell. (Com.) The shell of the Testudo im- 
bricata, separated into thin plates, and used for a great 
variety of decorative purposes. It softens in hot water, 
and if then placed in metal ggoulds, may be impressed 
with any ornamental figures ; @ac horn being afterwards 
immersed in cold water, the figures become permanent, 
Razor- and knife-handles, combs, and a variety of orna- 
mental articles, are produced hy this means. 

Tortola, ((ér-to'lah,) the largest of the Virgin Island 
group, W. Indies, 12 m. in length by 4 in breadth; N. 
Lat. 18? 24’, W. Lon. 649 32’, 

Tortosa. ((dr-to'zah,) a manuf. city of Spain, p. Cata- 
lonia, on the Ebro, 42 miles 8.W. of Tarragona. Pop. 
22,000. 

Tortuga, (tór-Loo'gah,) an island of Venezuela, in the 
Caribbean Sea, lying 55 miles to the W. of Margarita 
Length, 15 m., breadth, 8 m. 

Tortugas, ((6r-tu’gdz,) an island of the W. Indies, op- 
posite the opening to the harbor of Nuevitas on the 
N.E. coast of Cuba; length, 26 m., breadth, 6 m.— Also, 
a group of islands, often styled the Dry TonTUGAS, 10 in 
number, lying 120 m. W.S.W. of Cape Sabje; N. Lat. 249 
37’, W. Lon. 529. They belong to the U. States. 

Torture, (tort'yoor.) (From i. tortura.) The infliction 
of pain on an accused persou, for the purpose of extort- 
ing a confession of guilt, or the revelation of accom- 
plices. Judicial 7. formed part of all the legal systems 
of Europe wherein the Roman law was adopted. It is 
now disused in all countries, and is universally acknowl- 
edged to have been a most unsatisfactory mode of get- 
ting at the truth; often leading the innocent, from 
weakness of body, to plead guilty to crimes which he 
had not committed. 

Torus, (foris. [L.] (Arch) A round moulding in 
the bases of columns, resembling fhe astragal in form, 
but larger. 

Tory, (/o're.) (Eng. Hist.) The name given to a politi. 
cal party opposed to the Whigs, and considered as ad- 
hering to the ancient constitution of England. The 
word 7. is Irish, and was formerly applied to a class of 
depredators in that country ; but the distinctions of 7. 
and Whig (as political partisans) were not known before 







Fig. 643. — torso, (from the Parthenon pediment.) 


the year 1078, in the reign of Charles IT., when those 
who believed that the Rom. Catholics conspired against 
the king and state, as deposed by Titus Ontes, were 
called Whigs, and those who disbelieved it 7. Of late 
years the term Conservatives has been adopted by the 7., 
as tending to convey the best explanation of their prin- 
ciples.-— (Amer, Hist.) The distinctive appellation ap- 
plied to one of a class of colonists who, during the 
Revolutionary period, sympathized with and sought to 
maintain the authority of the English govt. : — correla- 
tive to Whig. 

Totonieapan, (to-tén-e-ka-pdn’.) a town of Central 
America, 100 m. N.W. of Guatemala. Pop. 10,000 

Toucan, (too’kdn.) (ZoUl.) See RHAMPHASTID. 

Touch, (tüch.) (From Fr. toucher, to touch; L. tango.) 
( ona One of the five senses, the organs of which 
are the nervous papille of the skin. The term 7. is 
most correctly applied to the sensibility which is dif- 
fused over the surface of the body. T. exists with the 
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most exquisite degree of sensibility at the extremitios 
of the fingers and in the lips. —(Mus.) The charac- 
teristic manner of fingering the keys of a pianoforte. — 
(Paint.) The style of handling of a picture character- 
istic of a certain painter, and by which his works may 
be distinguished. 

Touch-me-not. (Bot.) See BALSAMINACEA. 

Touch-needle. (Assaying.) Small bars of gold, 
silver, and copper combined together in all the differ- 
ent proportions and degrees of mixture. These are used 
by assayers and refiners, in the trial called the touch, to 
discover the purity of any piece of gold or silver by 
comparing the mark it leaves on the touchstone with 
those of the bars. The best touchstone is a peculiar 
bituminous quartz obtained from Lydia, in Asia Minor; 
but black basalt may be employed. 

Toal, (tool,) a manuf. city of France, dept. Meurthe, on 
the Moselle, 13 m. W. of Nancy. Pop. 10,000. 

Toulon, ((oo-lawn(g',) a fortified seaport and naval ar- 
senal of France, dept. Var, at the head of a noble har- 
bor of the Mediterranean, 32 miles E.S.E. of Marseille. 
The arsenal and dockyard here are not surpassed by 
any in Europe. The Bagne, or penal establishment, is 
occupied by criminals condemned to hard labor. This 
place was retaken by the Republican army from the 
English and Spaniards, 1793, during which siege the 
military genius of Bonaparte (afterward Napoleon I.) 
was first notably manifested. Pop. 77,126. 

Toulouse, (too-looz’,) a fine and flourishing manuf. city 
of France, C. of dept. Haute-Garonne, on the Garonne, 
130 m. 8.E. of Bordeaux. The French under Marshal 
Roult were defeated here by the British under Welling- 
ton, in 1812, Pop. 120,936. 

Touraine, (/00-ran’,) a former p. of France, correspond- 
ing with the limits of the present dept. of Indre-et- 
Loire. Its C. was Toura. 

Tourcoing, (loor-go'ah,) a manuf. town of France, 
dept. Nord, 8 m. N.E. of Lille. Pop. 38,262. 

Tourmaline, (toor’ma/c-lin.) (Min.) The Lyncurium 
of the ancients. It is a more perfect form of schorl. 
The transparent colored kinds are sometimes cut into 
ring-stones, and some of them are used in experiments 
on the polarization of light. 7. consists of silica, alu- 
mina, and soda, with a little oxide of manganese and iron. 

Tournaments, (türn'ah-mZn!z,) or TouRNEYs. (Chiv- 
alry.) Martial sports, where knights displayed their 
gallantry and adroitness, by encountering each other 
on horseback; the weapons being lances with blunt 
heads of iron, or the lance and sword used in war— 
these latter being termed arms à l'outrance. As chivalry 
declined, and as guupowder revolutionized the art of 
war, T. gradually died out. 

Tournay, ((oor-na',) a fortif. manuf. city of Belgium, 
p: Ha annl; on the Scheldt, 28 m. N.W. of Mons. Pop. 
31,003. 

Tournefort, Joserx PITTON DE, (foor-na-für',) a distin- 
guished French botanist, B. at Aix, 1656; p. 1708. 

Tournesol. (Bot) See CROZOPHORA. 

Tourniquet, (toor'ne-ka.) (Fr.] (Surg.) An instrument 
for stopping the flow of blood after an amputation. It is 
a kind of bandage, straightened or relaxed with a screw. 

Tours, (loors,) a handsome manuf. city of France, C. of 
dept. Indre-et-Loire, and of former p. of Touraine, bet. 
the Loire and Cher, 65 m. S.W. of Orleans. In 1870, 
after the commencement of the siege of Paris by the 
Germana, this city became the head-quarters ofa por- 
tion of tbe National govt. entrusted with the defence of 
thecountry, until the advance of the Prussians compelled 
its removal to Bordeaux. op, 42,450. 

Tourville, (toor-vil',) ANNE HILARION DE COTENTIN, 
CowrE pr, an eminent French admiral, B. at Tourville, 
1642, highly distinguished himself at sea against the 
Dutch and Spaniards, and. after defeating the English 
admiral Lord Torrington off Beachy Head in June, 1690, 
was, in his turn, decisively defeated by the combined 
English and Dutch fleets off Cape La Hogue, in 1692. In 
m following year he was created marshal of France. 

. in 1701. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, (too-sahn' loo-vár'toor',) 
a negro general, B. near Cape Francois, Hayti, in 1743, 
was a slave who, after the insurrection against and 
massacre of the whites in that island, 1791, attained the 
chief command of the insurgents. lle restored order 
and prosperity to Hayti, and, after granting a liberal 
constitution, was elected president for life, 1799. 7. 
maintained for some time a vigorous resistance ngainst 
the French army under Gen. Leclerc, sent to rednce 
again the negroes to slavery, but was nt last persuaded 
to accept overtures of peace, when he was treacherously 
arrested and conveyed to France, 1802, where he D., 1803. 

Towanda, (to-win‘dah,) in Pennsylvania, a borongh, C. 
of Bradford co., 120 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. 

Tower, (lowŭr.) [From A. S. tor; L. turris.) ( Arch.) 
A building raised to a considerable elevation, and con- 
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sisting of several stories. T. are either round or squaré, 
aud they ure flat on the top, by which they are distin- 
guished from spires or steeples. Before the invention 
of guns, places were not only fortified with 7., but 
attacked with movable T. mounted on wheels, which 
raised the besiegers to a level with the walls. 


Towhee, ((é‘hr,) CngwINK, or GROUND-ROBIN. (Zodl.) 


The Pipilo sites mae ford fam. Fringillide, one of 
the most common birds of the U. States, (Fig.644.) It 
is abt.9 inches long; has the bill rather stout, feet large, 
the claws stout and curved, tail considerably larger 





Fig. 644. — TOWHEE, or CHEWINK. 
than the wings; the upper parts generally black or 
brown, under parts white or brown. Its favorite 
chewink is hi throughout a great part of the day. 
Sometimes it ascends to the top of à small tree, and 
sings with a mellow sweetness which cannot fail to 
interest any one who hears it. The nest is made upon 
the ground, ina little hole scraped out for the purpose. 


Towns, (fownz,) in Georgia, a N.E. co.; area, 300 8q. m.; 


C. Hiawassee. Pop. 2,780. 


. 2,780. 
Township, (toun’ship.) (Topog.) In the U. States, a 


tract of public land 8 m. square, subdivided into sections 
of 1 sq. m. or 640 acres, and resubdivided into quarter- 
sections, and lols of 40 acres each, 


Toxin, or Toxine. A poisonous base in animals 


caused by metabolic change in tissue; a poisonous 
product of disease-producing bacteria. See PTOMAINE 
and ANTi-TOoXINE, 


Tracery, (trüs'ür-e) (Arch. The ornamental stone- 
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lungs (Fig. 107). The operation of making an opening 
into the windpipe is hence called tracheotomy. The 
words laryngolomy and bronchotomy are also used to ex- 
press the same thing. 


Trachyte, ((ra’kit.) [From Gr. trachys, rough.) (Geol.) 


A species of ancient lava, often porphyritic, and, when 
it contains hornblende and augite, passing into those 
varieties of traps which are termed Basalt, Greenstone, 
Dolerite, &c. T. is usually of a light gray color. 


Track, ((rdk.) [From L. tractus.) (Civ. Engin.) The 


permanent way of a railroad. 


Traction, ((rdik’shiin.) (From L, tracto, I drag about.] 


(Mech.) The act of drawing, or state of being drawn. 
This word has latterly come much into use, in its 
primary sense, in reference to the draught on railroa 
canals, &c. — Angle of T., that which the direction o 
the power makes with a given plane, 
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Trade, (trdd.) The business of buying and selling, com- 
prehending every species of exchange or dealing. Tt 
is, however, chiefly used to denote the barter or pur- 
chase and sale of goods, wares, and merchandise, either 
by wholesale or retail. Foreign T. consists in the ex- 
portation and importation of goods, or the exchange 
of the commodities of the different countries. Inland 
or home T. ia the exchange or buying and selling of 
goods within a country. The word trade has also a more 
limited signification, designating the business which a 
person has learned, and which he either carries on or 
is employed in; as the T. of a carpenter, a smith, &c. 
The liberal arts, learned professions, and agriculture, 
are not included. 

Trade-mark. (Law.) The attaching of peculiar 
marks, by which manufacturers seek to distinguish 
their own productions from those made by other per- 
sons, is an important privilege, both as concerns the 
producer and the consumer; because no honest manu- 
facturer will invent and apply a trade-mark to his 
wares, unless he is convinced that they possess some 
special excellence, which he wishes thus to make 
known; and it is desirable the public shonld have the 
benefit of such direction in the choice of their pur- 
chases as is thereby afforded. One whose exclusive 
right in his own trade-mark has been violated, may 
have bis remedy at law or in equity: nt Jaw, by a suit 
for damages ; in equity, by way of an injunction against 
the defendant, which shall prevent his making any 
further use of the plaintiffs trade-mark. Alien mer- 
chants and traders have the same right of protection, 
in regard to their trade-mark, as citizens. 


Trader, (trád'ür.) (Law.) One who makes it his busi- | 


ness to buy merchandise, or goods and chattels, and to 

sell the same for the purpose of making a profit. The 

quantum of dealing is immaterial, when an intention to 
eal generally exists. 

Tradescantia, (trid-Zs-kin'shah.) (Bot.) The Spider- 
worts, a gen. of lily-like plants, O. Commelynaces, well 
marked by their three sepals, three petals, three-celled 
capsule, and filaments clothed with Jointed hairs. 

Trades Union, (-u'nz-iin.) (Com. A combination 
or confederacy entered into by the operatives of a par- 
ticular branch of manufacture, for the purpose of regu- 
lating the scale of wages, duration of period of labor, 
&c., and, generally, for protecting the interests of the 
workmen from injury or aggression on the part of em- 
ployers. See Strike. 

Trade-winds. (Meteor) Easterly winds which con- 
stantly prevail, with slight variations, in certain re- 
gions within the tropics. The 7.-W., in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, extend to about 28° of latitude each 
side of the equator; so that a ship, after passing 30°, may 
every day expect to meet them. But on first entering 
them, they will be found to blow from the east, or even 
a little southerly ; and, as the vessel advances, to draw 
round gradually to north-east. In the East Indies the 
T.- W. are periodical, and are called monsoons. The T- W. 
are caused chiefly by the comparatively high tempera- 
ture of the torrid zone, and the rotation of the earth from 
west to east. The heated air ascends, and is replaced by 
air from the neighborhood ofthe poles. This would have 
a direction from north to south, or vice versa, according 
to the pole whence it comes; but, as the velocity of ro- 
tation of the airs near the poles is less than at the 
equator, the air from the poles, when approaching the 
equator, is left behind during the earth's rotation; it 
has, therefore, two motions, one from the poles to the 
equator, the other in opposition to the earth's motion, 
or from east to west ; and, therefore, in accordance with 
the laws of motion, its direction is compounded of both; 
that is, its direction is towards the north-west or south- 
west; and the resulting winds are north-easterly or 
south-easterly. The same causes modify the tidal cur- 
rent, See TIDES. 

Tradition, (trà-dish'ün.) [From L. traditio ; from trado, 
I transmit.) That which is handed down from age to 
age by oral communication; or, the delivery of opin- 
ions, doctrines, practices, rites, and customs from fa- 
ther to son, or from ancestors to posterity. There is 
nothing which requires greater caution than the cre- 
dence we give to traditionary information. Every 
person, every country, every age, involuntarily gives a 
coloring to facts; to say nothing of intentional mis- 
statements. How many evident inventions creep into 
notice, and soon become widely repeated and believed, 
either because they suit the purposes of a party. or 
because they are presented with an air of credibility ! 
It therefore becomes all persons, but more especially 
the historian, to examine, so far as he is able, into the 
origin of every statement, and the character and situa- 
tion of those on whose-authorlty it rests. 


Trafalgar, ((ra-fal'gar,) (Cape,) a headland on the 
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R.8.W. coast of Spain, p. Andalusia, at the mouth of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, in N. Lat. 36° 10’, W. Lon. @ 1’. 
Off this cape, on the 21st Oct., 1805, the English fleet 
commanded by Lord Nelson (q. v.) gained a decisive 
victory over the ullied fleets of France and Spain. 

Trag’aeanth. (Bot) See ASTRAGALUS, and Gum. 

Tragedy, (tràj'e-de.) (Gr. tragodia ; from tragos. a goat, 

and ode, a song.] A drama representing some grand and 
serious action, and generally terminating in some fatal 
event. The name is supposed to have originated in the 
custom of leading about a goat, in procession, at the 
festival of Bacchus; in whose honor these choral odes, 
which formed the groundwork of Attic tragedy, were 
sung, or from a goat being the prize. 

Tragi-comedy, (trdj'e-kóm'e-de.)) A dramatic piece 
partaking of the nature both of tragedy and comedy. 

Tragopogon, (tra-gdp'o-gon.) [Gr., a goat's beard.] 
(Bot) The Goat's Beards, a gen. of plants, O. Asteraces, 
consisting of biennial or perennial herbs, having simple 
or branched stems, narrow grass-like leaves, and distinct 
terminal flower-heads of a yellow or purple color. The 
culinary vegetable called falsify, T. porrifolius, has a 
long fusiform root full of milky juice, on which its 
salutary qualities depend. In color it resembles the 
parsnip. of which it has also nearly the flavor, but is 
more agreeable. It ranks as one of the most salubrious 
of culinary vegetables, being antibillons, cooling, de- 
obstruent, and slightly aperient; but although it is 
deservedly esteemed as an esculent, it is nevertheless 
decidedly inferior to Scorzonera in these properties; nor 
does it keep 80 well when taken out of the ground, as 
it soon becomes hardened, insipid, and difficult to cook 
properly. 

Trailing Arbutus, (trdl’ing.) (Bot) See Eriam 

Trailing-wheels, ((rdl'ing-.) (Mach.) The wheels 
which follow the driving-wheels in locomotive-engines. 

Train, (trdn.) [From Fr. tratner.] (Mil.) A track of gun- 
powder laid to set fire to a charge or a mine.— 7. or 
ARTILLERY, the eutire service of guns, &c., which attends 
an army into the fleld. 

Trajan, Marcus ULPIES TRAJANUS, (trajdn,) emperor 
of Rome from 95 to 117 a.D. He was a military com- 
niander of the Roman stamp, and his campaigns were 
victories, He carried the terror of his arms to regions 
more remote from Rome than had ever before been 
reached by her armies, and Dacia and Parthia were the 
trophies of his courage and conduct. The column 
which he reared in the Forum he constructed at Rome, 
still records his fame. 

Trajectory, ((rah-j/i"to-re.) rom L. trajício, I throw 
down.] The curve described by a body in space. The 
orbits of the planeta would be elliptical but for the 
disturbing forces which they exert on each other; and 
the path of a projectile would be a parabola, but for 
the resistance of the air. 

Tralee, (tra-lee’,) n town of Ireland, C. of co. Kerry, on 
the Lee, near the head of a bay of same name, 59 m. 
W.N.W.of Cork. Pep. 10,000. 

Trammell, ((rim'm'l.) [From Fr. tramail, a drag-net.] 
(Mech.) An artificer's instrument used in drawing ovals 
and elliptic curves. 

Trnmontane, (trah-món'tàn. [From L. transmonta- 
mus, | Lying beyond, or on the farther side of the moun- 
tains; applied, particularly by the Italians, to such as 
live north of the Alps. 

Tram-road, (trám'ród,) or Lata ray Ka (Engin.) 
A line of road laid down with iron rails or wooden 
grooves for the easy locomotive transit of wagons, &c., 
in mines. 

Trance, (irdns.) [Fr. transe.) A state in which the 
voluntary functions of the y are suspended ; and 
the mind is possessed by visions. 

Trani, (trah’ne,) à commercial city of 8. Italy, p- Terra 
di Bari, on the Adriatic, 35 m. W.N.W. of Bari. Pop. 
24,220. 

Tranquebar, ((ráng-ka-bahr',) a fortif. seaport of 
Brit. India, pres. Madras, in the Carnatic, at one of the 
entrances to the river Cauvery, 140 m. 8. of Madras. 
It was ceded to Great Britain by Denmark in 1846. 
Pop. 27,000. 

Trans, (trdnz.) A Latin preposition used in the Eng- 
lish language as a prefix to certain words, and convey, 
ing the sense of over, beyond, and the like. 

Transaction, (trinz-dk'shtin.) [From L. Lat. transac, 
tío.] (Civ. Law.) The settlemont of a difference be- 
tween two Veri? compromise or mutual agreement, 

Transalpine, (-di/pin. (Geog.) See CISALPINE. 

Transatlantic, (-dt-ldn’ttk.) [From L. trans, and 
Eng. Atlantic.) (Geog.) Designating that which ls be- 
yond or on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Transcaucasia, (-kaw-ka’zhah.) The territory pos- 
sessed by Russia to the S. of the Caucasus. It is di- 
vided into the four govte, of Kutsis, Tiflis, Shamaki, and 
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Derbend, and includes an area exceeding 80,000 sq. m. 
The provinces otherwise known as Georgia, Mingrelia, 
Imerttia, and Abasia, are included within its limits. 

Transcendental, (-sén-dén'tdl.) (From L. transcendo, 
I climb over.] (Philos) According to the definition 
of Kant, “that knowledge which occupies itself not so 
much with objects as with the way of knowing those 
objects ;" or, * the philosophy of the pure, merely spec- 
ulative reason, from which the practical is separated.” 
—(Alg.) A quantity which cannot be represented by 
an algebraic equation, having a finite number of terms, 
with determinate iudices. "Thus: a7 x= log. z, &c.— A 
T. equation is one containing such expressions; and a T. 
curve, one defined by such an equation. 

Transcript, (tràn'skript.) [From L. transcriptus, trans- 
ferred in writing.) A copy of any original writing ; par- 
ticularly that of an act or iustrument inserted in the 
body of another. 

Transept, (trdn's?pL) (From L, trans, across, and sep- 
tum, an inclosure.] (Arch) That aisle of ancient 
churches which extends across the nave and main 
aisles. 

Transfer, (irdnzfir.) [From L. transfero, I carry 
over.] (Com.) An act by which a person surrenders 
his right, interest, or property in anything to another. 

Transfiguration, (-/ij-yoor-a/shün.) [From L. trans- 
Jiguratio.] (Script.) A miraculous event in the life of 
our Saviour, when he took Peter, James, and John up 
into a high mountain, supposed to be Mount Tabor, and 
was transfigured before them, appearing in his glory 
in company with Moses and Elias, (Matt. xvii. 1-9; 
Mark ix. 2-9, &c., &c.) 

Transfusion, (-fu'zhün.) [From L.transfusio, a pour- 
ing from one vessel to another.] (Med. The act or 
operation of transferring the blood of one animal into 
the vascular system of another, by means of a tube. 
It was at one period supposed, that in cases of great 
loss of blood from hsemorrhage, and in certain cases 
of disease, that the blood belonging to the human 
body might, with great benefit, be replaced by that of 
other animals. At first the trials made nppeared to 
be successful; but afterwards they were attended with 
bad, and in some instances fatal, results, Several cases, 
however, lately reported in this and in foreign coun- 
iries, in which the process proved entirely successful 
in cases of coma from the fumes of carbonic oxide, am- 
putation, &c., make it probable that 7. may again come 
into more general medical use. 

Transit, (trdn'sit.) [From L. transitus, a passage.) 
E The passage of a heavenly body across the meri- 

ian of a place. Also the passage of one celestial body 
&cross the face of another, and especially the passage 
of the inferior planets. 

Transit Instrument. (Ast.) A telescope so con- 
structed as to point always tothe meridian. It rotates 
therefore on an horizontal axis, directed due east and 
west. The instrument is employed to determine the 
moment when a star crosses the meridian. As it is of 
the utmost importance that such observations should 
be made with extreme accuracy, many contrivances 
have been adopted to make the instrument work as per- 
fectly as possible. What is reqnisite is that the axis 
should be perfectly horizontal, that it should point due 
east and west, and that the optical axis of the telescope 
should be exactly at right angles to it. — A T. circle isa 
T. instrument, the telescope of which is fixed between 
two graduated circles, so that the aititude of a star, as 
well as the time of meridian passage, may be accurately 
noted. 

Transit-duty, (-du'te.) (Pol. Econ. A duty levied 
on commodities passing through a country in transitu, 
Transition, (-zis'ün.) [From L. transitio, a passing 
over.) (Rhet.) A passing from one subject to another. 
—(Mus.) A change of key from major to minor, or the 
contrary; = (Qel) A term formerly applied to the 
older secondary series of rocks, from a supposition that 
they were formed when the world was passing from 

an uninhabitable to a habitable state. 

Transitive, (trin’se-tiv.) (Grom.) See ACTIVE. 

Transitu, (Kn.) (trdn’ze-m) [L. in the act of pass- 
ing.) (Law.) The term stoppage in transitu as applied 
to merchandise, signifies their detention by one em- 
powered to obstruct their passing direct on to their des- 
tination; as by an unsatisfied vendor, in case of insol- 
vency on the part of the vendee, In international law, 
the rule holds good that the property of belligerenta 
cannot change its national character while in transitu, 
that is to say, during the voyage from port to port. 

Translation, ((rinz-la'shin.) [From L. translatus.) 
(Zit.) A version of an original work rendered into 
another language. 

Translucent, (-loo's?nt) [From L. translucens, hin- 
ing through.) (Min) An epithet by which is desig- 
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nated the power of transmitting rays of light; but net 
ro a8 to render objects aistinctly visible. 

Transmigration, (-megra'shün.) [From L. trany 
migratio, literally, a removing from one ccuntry to 
another.] The Pythagorean doctrine of the passing of 
a soul from one body into another. A belief in this, 
under various modifications, has existed iu different 
ages of the world, and among various nations. In the 
Indian doctrine of metempsychosis, those who spend 
religious lives do not pass through different stages of 
existence, but proceed at once to reunion with the 
Supreme Being. 

Transmutation, (-mu-ta'shün.) [From L. transmu- 
tatio.) The change of one substance into another of a 
different nature. The 7. of base metals into gold waa 
one of the dreams of Alchemy. — (Chem.) The 7. of a 
substance into one of a different form is both easy and 
common, as of a gas or liquid into a solid. — ( Geom.) 
The change or reduction of one figure or body into 
another of the same area or solidity, but of a different 
form; as of a triangle into a square. 

Transmutation of Energy. (Phys) See Cor- 
RELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. 

Transom, (irdn’siim.) [From L. transumere.] (Shi 
building.) The beam or timber extended across the 
stern-post, to strengthen the after part, and impart to 
it due and proper form. — (Ord.) That piece of wood 
which serves to connect the cheeks of a gun-carriage. 
—(Arch.) A lintel over a door; or the piece that is 
framed across a double-light window. 

Transparency, (-pdr’én-se.) [From L. trans, and 
pareo, to appear.) (Chem.) That property of a body 
which allows rays of light to pass through it. It is the 
opposite to opacity, und like this term is sometimes ex- 
tended to the whole spectrum. Thus we speak of a 
solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon-as being trans- 
parent to heat, and of rock-crystal as being transparent 
to the actinic rays. 

Transpadane’. See CiSPADANE. 

Transplanting, (-pldnt’ing.) [From L. trans, and 
planto, I plant.) (Hort., de.) act or operation of 
removing a plant or tree from one place to another 
where it may continue to grow without hindrance or 
diminution of vitality. 

Transportation, (trduz -a'shün.) (Eng. Law.) 
The act of sending a convicted criminal to another 
country, as a punishment. By statutes 4 and 6 of Geo. 
I. (1717-1719), the courts were allowed a discretionary 
power to order felons to be transported to America. 
The system of 7. to the American colonies lasted till the 
commencement of the War of Independence, in 1775. 
Australia was afterwards determined upon as a place 
for T. At length, the reception of convicts becomíng 
distasteful to the colonists, 7. was abolished in 1853, and 
penal servitude substituted in its place. 

Trans ition, (trdnz-po-zish'ün.) [From L. trans- 
pono, Í transfer.) (Alg.) The bringing any term of an 
equation over the other side.— (Gram.) A change of the 
natural order of words in a sentence.— ( Mus.) A change 
in the composition, either in the transcript or the per- 
formance by which the whole is removed into another 
key. 

Transubstantiation, (-siib-stdn-she-a'shiin.) | From 
Fr. transubstavtier. to alter from one substance to an- 
other.] (Theol.) Sec CONSUBSTANTIATION, 

Transylvania, (-sil-va’ne-ah,) [anc. Dacia Mediter- 
ranea,| a S.E. p. of the Austrian empire, kingdom of 
Hungary, situate bet. N. Lat. 45—489, E. Lon. 22-269, b. 
N. by Hungary and Galicia, N.E. by the Bukowina, E. 
and S, by Roumanin (from which it is separated by the 
Carpathian Mts.) and W. by the Banat and Hungary. 
Area, 20,041 sq.m. The surface is generally mountain- 
ous, but with extensive well-wooded plains and valleya, 
rich in cereal products. C. Klausenburg. This region, 
after being settled by German immigrants in 1143, was 
erected into a principality tributary to Turkey, by John 
Zapolya in 1540. In 1687 it was subjected by the Em- 
peror Leopold L, and in 1699 was ceded to Austria at 
the Peace of Carlowitz. Pop. 2,122,458, 

Trap. (trdp,) or TRAPPEAN Rocks. [Swed. trappa, a flight 
of steps.) (Gedl.) Rocks which frequently occur in large 
tabular masses, rising like steps, one above another. 
They are of volcanic origin, and are composed of fel- 
spar, angite, and hornblende; the different proportions 
of these constituents giving rise to many varieties. The 
whole family of T.-R. have, on the one hand, a close 
alliance with voloanic rocks, and, on the other, with 
porphyry and granite. Where basalt is in contact with 
gneiss, it becomes nearly compact, and approaches to the 
character of hornstone; and when greenstone rests on 
sandstone or tg A these rocks have a red and burnt ap- 
pearance, and a hardness superior to what they possess 
in other places, The trappean rocks, when from 
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vesicular cavities, are valuable for architecture, espe- 
sially the greenstone trap, which is quarried with little 
expense. 

rrapani, (irah-pah'ne,) [anc. Drepanum,] a fortif. com- 
mercial seaport-city of Sicily, Val di Mazzara, on a spit 
of land projecting iuto the Mediterranean, 45 m. W. of 
Palermo, Pup. 32,878. 

Trapezium, (-pe's/iim.) [From Gr. trapezion, literally, 
a small table.] (Geom.) A plane figure contained under 
four unequal right lines, no two of them parallel. 

Trapezoid, ((ráp-e-zoid'.) [From Gr. trapezion, a tra- 
pezium, and eidos, form.) (Geom.) A plane four-sided 
tigure, having two of the opposite sides parallel to each 
other. Ita area is equal to half the sum of the two 
parallel sides, multiplied by the perpendicular distance 
between them. 

Trappists, (tráp'pist.) (Eccl. Hist.) A monastic order 
in the Roman Cath. Church, taking its name from the 
abbey of La Trappe, Normandy, France, of which the 
Abbé de Ran^é became superior in 1636. Reanouncing 
his former life of gayety and dissipation, he, in 1663, 
retired to La Trappe, and there adopted a rigorous mode 
of life, imposing the same upon the brotherhood he pre- 
sided over. Suppressed at the Revolution, those mem- 
bers of the order who had taken refuge in Switzerland, 
were reinducted into their former position in France, in 
1833, in a new church and monastery built on the site 
of the old one. The 7. have 3 houses in N. America; 
viz., New Haven in the diocese of Louisville, La Meiller- 
aye in that of Dubuque, and 7racadie in the bishopric 
of Arichat, Lower Canada. There are also 7. nuns, 
founded in France in 1692. 

Trasimenus Lacus. (Anc. Geog.) The ancient 
name of the Italian lake of Perugia, situated between 
the towns of Cortona and Perugia. Near it Hannibal 
defeated Flaminius, 217 n. c. 

'Tras-os- Montes, (trahz-0z-món'tàz,) a. p. of Portugal, 
b. N. and E. by Spain, and W. and 8. by the provinces 
Minho and Beira respectively. Area, 4,028 sq. m. Sur- 
face mountainous; soil fertile, affording fine pasturage. 
C. Braganza. Pop. 370,144. 

Travancore, (írdv-an-kór',) a 8.W. p. of Brit. India, 
occupying the B. extremity of the Malabar coast, bet. 
N. Lat. 8? 10'-10? 30’, E. Lon. 76° 11’-77° 35. Area, 
4,722 sq. m. C. Tivanderam. Pop. 1,012,000, 

Traverse, (trdv'ürs.) 
(Fort) A trench with a little parapet for protecting 
men on the flank; also a wall raised across a work. — 
(Law.) A denial of what the opposite party has ad- 
vanced in any stage of the pleadings, —(Navig.) T.- 
sailíng is the mode of computing the place of a ship by 
reducing several short courses made by sudden shifts 
or turns to one longer course. 

Travertin, or Travertine, (tráv'ür-in.) [From It. 
travertino.) (Min.) A kind of limestone. 

Travesty, or Travestie, (trdv'és-te.) [From Fr. 
travestir, to disguise.] ( Lit.) The burlesque imitation of 
an author's style and composition. Most 7. purposely 
degrade the subject treated; though they muy be in- 
tended either to ridicule absurdity or to convert a grave 
performance into a humorous one. 

Travis, ((rdvis) in Texas, a central co.; area 1,000 
sq. m.; C. Austin City. 

Trawling, (traul'ing.) A mode of fishing carried on by 
means of a sieve called a trawl-net, drawn along the bot- 
tom of the sea, behind a boat known as a trawler, 

Trendle, (/réd'dl,) or Treddle. (From tread.] ( Mach.) 
That part of a loom, lathe, &c., which is set in motion 
by the pressure of the foot. 

Treason, (tre'zn.) (Fr. trahison; L. trado, to betray.] 
(Zae) The crime of levying war against the state, or 
adhering to its enemies, giving them aid or comfort. 
It is punished with death. 

Treasurer, (trézh'yür-ür.) [From Fr. trésor, treasure; 
Gr. thesauros.) (Law.) An officer to whose care the 
treasure of the state or of any company is limited. — The 
Lord High T. of England was formerly the third great 
officer of the crown, but the appointment is now filled 
by five persons, styled “the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury ; " one of whom is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The first Lord is usually Prime Minister. 

Treatise, ((réiz) [From L. tractatus, a managing.] 
(Lit.) A written essay which enters into a discussion 
of the principles or details connected with a particular 
subject. 

Treaty, (trét’e.) [From Fr. traité] (Inter. Law.) A 
contract of alliance, commerce, or navigation, entered 
into by two or more nations or powers. 

Trebia, (tre'be-ah,) a small stream of Italy, which rises 
in the p. of Genoa, flows by Bobbio, and joins the Po 
above Placentia; length abt 5Cm. Here Hannibal de- 
cisively defeated the Roman consul Sempronius, 218 B. c. 

Trebizond, or Trebizonde, (ircb’e-zénd,) (anc. 


[From Fr. traverser, to crons.) 
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Trapezus,) a seaport-city of Turkey in Asia, C. of eyalet, 
or govt., of same name, on the S.E. coast of the Euxine, 
120 m. N.W. of Erzeroum; N. Lat. 40° V, E. Lon. 39° 
44’ 52". This place is an important commercial empc- 
rium, and dates as a flourishing city from remote tims. 
In 1204 Alexis Comnenus made it the metropolis of a 
state known as the Empire of T., und which existed till 
its conquest by the Turks in 1460. ,000. 

Treble, (treél/l) (Mvs.) The highest or most acute of 
the parts, and adapted to the voice of females or boys. 
It is divided into the first or highest 7., and the second 
or low 7. Half 7., or mezzo soprano, is à high counter- 
ténor. 

Tredegar, (trčd'egahr.) a mining town of England, 
co. Monmouth, 16 m. N.W. of Newport, celebrated for 
its extensive iron-works. Pop. 33,679. 

Tree, (tre.) [From A. 8. treu.) (Bot) Any woody plant 
of perennial duration which rises from the ground with 
a trunk. 

Tree’-fern. (Bo) Same as CYATHEA, and FILICALES. 

Tree’-frog, or TREE-T0AD. (ZoX.) See BATRACHIA. 

'Frefoil. ((ra'foi.) [From L, trifolium, three-leaved.] 
(Bot.) See TRIFOLIUM. — ( Arch.) A three-cusped orna- 
ment, made to represent the tri-leaved clover. 

Trellis, (trél/is.) (Fr. treillage.] (Gard.) A frame of 
cross-barred work, or lattice-work, used for supporting 
plants. It differs from treillage, which consists of light 
posts and rails for supporting espaliers, and sometimes 
for small trees. 

Tremex, (tre méks.) (Zoil.) The Saw-borer Fly, a gen. 
of large hymenopterous insects (Fig. 646), which have 
the body elongated, nearly cylindrical, and the blunt 
abdomen ending in a horny point. From beneath the 





Fig. 646. — SAW-BORER PLY, ( Tremez columba.) 


abdomen projects a long, saw-like, and powerful borer, 
with which they bore holes into trees, in which to lay 


their eggs. The larve are borers in the trunks of trees. 

Tremolite, (trém'o-lit.) (Min.) See EPIDOTE. 

Tremolo, (trém’o-lo.) [It., tremulous.] (Mws.) In har- 
monics, a reiteration of one note of the chord; as dif- 
fering from tremando, or a general shake of the entire 
chord. 

Tremont, (tre-mónt', 
chester co. Pop. 2,025. 

Trempenleau, ((rim-pa-lo',) in Wisconsin, a W. co., 
drained by a river of same name; area, 738 sq. m.; C. 
Galesville. 

Trenches, (trénsh’éz,) or LINES oF APPROACH. ( Fort.) 
Ditches cut in oblique zigzag directions, to enable be- 
siegers to approach a fortified place without being ex- 
posed to the fire of its cannon. Hence the term to open 
the T., or to break ground for the purpose of carrying 
on approaches to a besieged city. 

Trent, ((rént,) a river of England, having its source in 
the W. of the co. Stafford, and joining the Ouse at the 
sestuary of the Humber, after a course, generally E. and 
N.E., of 180 m. 

Trent, a city of the Tyrol, in the Austrian empire, on 
the Adige, 13 m. N.N.E. of Roveredo. This place derives 
historical interest from the celebrated Council of the 
Church held hore from 1545 to 1563, under the pontifi- 
cates of Julius IIT. and Pius IV., and the decrees which, 
along with the creed of Pius IV., constitute a complete 
epitome of Roman Catholic doctrine. Pop. 14,847. 

Trenton, (trón'tón,) in New Jersey, a fine, regularly 
built city, C. of the State, and seat of justice of M. 
co., on the Delaware river, 30 m. N.E. of Philadelphia 
Here are extensive iron- mills, and manufs. of ma- 
ehinery, hardware, paper, &c. Near this place, Deo. 20, 
1777, the Americaus under Washiugton defeated a body 
of British troops, tablug 1,000 priecavis 


in New York, a vill. of West- 
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'Tren'ton Falls, in New York, a vill. of Oneida co., on 
W. Canada Creek, 15 m. N.E. of Utica. The celebrated 
cascades at thís place, 6 in number, form a total deacent 
of 312 ft. 

Trepang, (tre-pdng’.) (Zool) See HOLOTURIOIDS. 

Trepanning, (tre-pin'ning.) [Fron Fr. trepaner, to 
tre nd (Surg.) The operation of perforating the skull 
and d ing out a piece, for relieving the brain from 

ressure, La, The instrument used is called a trepan. 
Beo TREPHINE, 

Trephine, (t2fén.) (Surg) A more modern instru- 
ment than the trepan for performing the operatien of 
trepanning. Itis a circular or cylindrical saw, with a 
handle like that of a gim'et, and a little sharp per- 
forator, called the centrepin. 

Trespass, (tréspds.) [From Fr. trépasser, to trans- 
gress.] (Zaw.) Any violation of another's rights; as 
the unlawfully eutering on his premises; but when 
violence accompanies the act, it is calleda 7. viet armis. 

Tret, (£24) or TRgrz.. [From L. tritus, to wear by fric- 
tion. An rJlowance made of 4 Ibs. on every 
104 lbs. suttle weight, for waste or extraneous matter, 
as sand, dust, &c. 

Treves, (trdv,) (Ger. TRIER; anc. ages Trevisorum,] 
an anc. city of Germany, p. Rhenish Prussia, in the 
Valley of the Hochwald, and on the Moselle, 60 m. 8. 
8.W. of Coblentz. The archbishops of T. were from the 
12th cent. until the period of the Freuch Revolution, 
electoral princes of the German empire. Pop. 21,849. 

Treviso, (trace'zo,) a fortif. town of N. Italy, p. Vene- 
tia, on the Sile, 16 m. N. of Venice. Pop. 28,084. 

Triad, (tri'dd.) [From Gr. trias, the number three. 
(Mus.) The common chord, consisting of the third, 
fifth, and eighth. 

Trial, ((ri/il.) (Law. The examination of causes be- 
fore a proper judge, which, as regards matters of fact, 
are to be tried by a jury; as regards matters of law, by 
the judge; and as regards records, by tho record itself. 
See LAW, JURY, &c. 

Triangle, (tri’ang-gl.) [L. tria m; from tres, 
three, and «angulus, an angle.) (Geom.) A figure of 
three sides and three angles. 7. are either plane or 
spherical. A plane T. i8 contained under three right 
lines, and a spherical under three arcs belonging to great 
circles of the sphere. An ZJesosceles T. has two equal 
sides; and a scalene T. has all its sides unequal. Simi- 
lar T. are those whose angles are equal, and corres- 
ponding sides proportional, — ( Mus.) A small triangu- 
lar steel instrument, open at one of its angles, and 
played by striking it with a short bar of the same metal. 

Triangulation, (tridng-gu-la'shün.) [Fr.] (Surv.) 
The congeries of triangles which cover the face of a 
country as delineated in a trigonometrical survey. 

Trias, (tri’ds.) (Geol) A series of strata forming the 
oldest division of the secondary period, and interven- 
ing, therefore, between the Permian and the Liassic 
groups. All the strata appear to be marine. 

Tribasic, (tri-basic.) (Chem. Noting the substitu- 
tion by an acid of three atoms of hydrogeu for a cor- 
Taaponding amount of metal, upor being brought into 
contact with a metallic oxide. 

Tribune, (trib-yZn'.) [From L. tribunus, literally, the 
chief officer of a tribe.] (Rom. Hist.) The title of vari- 
ous officers. A T.of the people was chosen out of the 
plebeians to protect them against the encroachments 
and oppression of the patricians, and the attempts of 
the senate and consuls to lessen or destroy their liberty. 
T. were first elected after the succession to the Mons 
Sacer, a. V. 0. 260. They mere not, strictly speaking, 
magistrates or invested with’ magisterial powers, but 
they exercised a great influence upon public affairs. 
They had the right to put a negative on the decrees of 
the senate, and arrest the proceedings of magistrates 
by the veto; and in process of time their influence was 
increased to such a degree that they endangered the 
safety of the state. — Military T., officers elected it: place 
of the consuls; in consequence of the demand made by 
the common people to be admitted to a share in supreme 
power. They were not, however, invested with the full 
power and honors of the consulate; and besides, were 
generally selected from the patricians. There were 
sometimes six, and sometimes three. They were first 
chosen A. U. C. 210, and continued to be elected, instead 
of consuls, at intervals for seventy years; after which 
time there were only consuls, but plebeians were ad- 
missible to the office. — Legionary T., or T. of the sol- 
diers, were the chief officers of a legion. There were 
six; and each in turn commanded under the consul; 
in battle, each led a cohort, or about 1,000 men. — 
(Arch.) The pulpit, or elevated place whence speeches 
and addresses were formerly delivered. In the French 
legislative houses the speukers still address the assembly 
froma 7. 
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Trichina Spiralis, (trik’e-nah spi-ra'lis.) (ZAL) 
A small nematoid worm, discovered by Paget in the 
muscles of motion, and described by Owen in 18365. 
Trichinw consist of very minute cysts, of an oblon 
figure, having considerable resemblance, in size an 
color, to young pediculi, and are somewhat allied to the 
eels found in paste and vinegar. When taken with the 
food, they multiply in the intestines, and then migrate 
tothe muscles, giving rise to morbid effects of great 
gravity, which often prove fatal. 

Trichinopoly, (trich-e-nój'o-le,) a fortified city of S. 
India, pres. Madras, C. of a dist. of same name, om the 
Cauvery ; N. Lat. 10° 50’, E. Lon. 78° 50’. Pop. 35,000. 

Trichroism, (tri'kro-izm.) (Orystall) See DICHROISM. 

Triclinic, ((re-klin’ik.) See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, 

Triclinium, (tre-klin'e-m.) (Lat.; Gr. triklinion— 
from tries, three, and Alivé,& couch.) A name given by 
the Greeks to the room where they supped, because 
three couches were placed about the table. This name 
was adopted by the Romans as synonymous with Cena- 
culum. T.is sometimes used for the couch on which 
the guests reclined. 

Tricoceus, (-kok'küs.) (Bot) A fruit consisting of 
three cocci, or elastically dehiscing shells. 

Tricolor, (tri-kFi'ür.) [From L. tres, three, and color, 
a color] The national French banner of three colers 
(blue, white, and red), selected as the emblem ef the 
first revolution. The T. is often used as emblematical 
of liberty. 

Tricycle. A machine similar in principle to the 
BicYcLE (q. v.), but with 3 wheels instead of 2, 1t 
is more beu learned to ride, but cannot be driven 
at equal speed with the bicycle. 

Tridacnida, (-ddk'ne-de.) (Zoól.) A fam.of mollusks, 
O. Lamellibranchiata, comprising very large bivalves 
of the Indian and Pacific oceans. The shell sometimes 
weighs 600 pounds, and the animal 20 pounds, 

Trident, ((ri'ücnt.) [From L. tridens, literally, having 
three teeth.] (Myth.) An attribute of Neptune; being 
a kind of three-pronged sceptre, which the fable of an- 
tiquity put into the hands of that deity. — (Math.) A 
kind of parabola, by which Descartes constructed equa- 
tions of six dimensions. 

Tridodecahedral, (tri-do-dék-ah-e'drdl.) [From Gr. 
treis, three, dodeka, twelve, and hedra, a base.) (Crystall.) 
Denominating certain crystals which present three 
range of faces one above the other, each containing 
twelve. 

Trieste, (ire-cst’,) an important city, and chief seaport 
of Austria, C. of the Littorale p., at the upper end of 
& Ling of same name, forming the N.E. extremity of the 
Adriatic Sea, 72 m. E. of Venice; N. Lat. 459 38^, E. Lon. 
13° 46’ 5", T. carries on a large and increasing com- 
merce, and is the chief naval station of the empire, and 
possesses considerable manufs. Pop. 10,274. 

Trifid, (tri/£fid.) (From L. trifidus, three-cleft.) ( Bot.) 
Divided into three parts by sinuses with straight mar- 


gins. 

Trifoliate, (-/ole-dt.) [From L. tres, three, and folium, 
aleaf.| (Bot. Having three leaves. 

Triforium, (tri-/ore-dm.) [L] (Arch.) A gallery 
or arcade in the wall, over the arches separating the 








Fig. 047. — TRIFORIUM (A. D. 1200). 


body from the aisles of a church. The ornamental ar- 
rangement of the T. differs considerably. In the Early 
Gothic it is often formed of a range of small arches, and 
sometimes two or more larger arches subdivided are 
used (Fig. 647). 

Trifolium, (-fo'le-um.) (See Trirouate.] (Bot.) The 
Clovers or Trefoils, a gon. of papilionaceous plants, O. 
Fabaceæ, distinguished by trifoliate leaves, with stip- 
ules adhering to tho leaf-stalk. Several species are 
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meadow or pasture herbs; among which is the Broad- 
Jeaved Red Clover, which is found in most fertile 
meadows, and is extensively employed as a shifting 
crop, either by itself, or in mixtures which the farmer 
calla “seeds.” Its arable form is much larger than the 
wilder varieties; it is, indeed, so much an induced 
plant, that it has become difficult to make it hold to 
some lands so perfectly as it formerly did, in which 
cases the soil is described as *clover-sick," 

Trigg, (trig,) in Kentucky, a S.W. co., b. on Tennessee; 
area, 530 sq. m. ; C. Cadiz. 

Triglidæ, (trig'le-de.) The Mailed Cheek fam., embrac- 
ing acanthopterygious fishes which have the head va- 
riously mailed. The Red Gurnurd, Trigla cuculus, of 
the Atlan- 
tic, is abt. 
10 inches 
long. It 
has a near- 
ly square 
head, an d 
dense teeth 
in the jaws 
and before 
the vomer. 
The River 
Bull-head, or Miller's Thumb, Uranidea gracilis, of the 
Northern States, is from 5 to 6 inches long, and has the 
head much depressed. The Greenland Sculpin, Cottus 
Grenlandicus (Fig. 648), of the N. Atlantic, is abt. 12 
inches long, dark-brown above, with clay - colored 
blotches; abdomen with yellowish and white spots. 
Four tubercles on the top of the head enclose a quad- 

Tr ph, È ig'lif.) (Gr. triglyphos ; fi treis, th 
r tr - r. triglyphos ; from treis, three, 
and g Re caring (Arch,) A member of the Doric 
frieze, repeated at equal intervals. It consists of two 
whole and two half channels, separated by flat spaces, 
termed femora, 

Trigonometry, ((rig-o-nóm'e-tre.) [From Gr. trigo- 
non, a triangle, and metreo, I measure.] The art of 
measuring the sides and angles of triangles. A trian- 
gle contains three sides, and three angles; when we 
know any three of these including, in plane T., at least 
one side, the others can be found. Angles are given, if 
their sines, &c., are given. When this science is applied 
to the solution of plane triangles, it is called plane T. ; 
when to spherical triangles, spherical T. T.is a most 
important branch of knowledge. Plane T. enables us 
to measure, with great ease, inaccessible heights and 
distances, &c. Spherical T. is indispensable to the as- 
tronomers, The Greek astronomers of Alexandria were 
the inventors of T. . 

Trihedron, ((ri'drün. [From Gr. treis, and hedra, 
a side.) (Geom.) A figure which presents three sides 
of equal proportions. j 

Trijugous, (-joogüs.) [From L. tres, and jugum, a pair.] 
(Bot.) Applied to pinnate leaves whose petioles bear 
three pairs of leaflets. 

Trill, (iri) or TriLLo. [It. érülo.] (Mus. Same as 
QUAVER, q. v. 

Trillion, (triyün.) (Arith. According to English 
notation, a thousand times a thousand millions ; that is, 
unity in the lowest place of the fifth period to the left 
of the decimal point. According to the French system, 
& T. is the number represented by a unit with 12 
ciphers following it, being a million a thousand times 
repeated. 

Trilobites, (tril'o-bita.) [From Gr. treis, three, and 
lobos, a lobe.) (Zoól.) An extensive family of Crusta- 
ceans only found in the fossil state, in pudo strata; 
having a body composed of a series of rings and longi- 
tudinally divided by two furrowsinto three lobes. They 
had a head, a thorax, and an abdomen more or less 
distinct, and they also had a pair of large compound 
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eyes. 

Trilog. s (triVo-je.) [From Gr. treis, three, logos, a dis- 
course.] The three parts of Shakspeare’s Henry VI. 
form a T. The Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, and An- 
dromache of Euripides, afford another example. 

Trimorphism, (-mórfizm. [From Gr. tri, and 
morphé, shape.] (Crystall.) The property to become 
crystallized in three various forms. 

Trimürti, (tre-moor'te.) [From Sansk. fri, three, and 
mûrti, form.] (Hind. Myth.) The name of the Hindoo 
triad of deities; or Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva united in 
one godhead, and spoken of as an inseparable unity. 

Trincomalee, (trin-kém-ah-lé’,) a seaport of the island 
of Ce Jon, on its N.E. coast, in N. Lat. 8° 33’ 6”, E. Lon. 
81° 14’ 6”. Pop. 20,000. 

Tringana, (trin'gah-nah,) a seaport of Malacca, at the 
W. entrance to the Gulf of Siam, C. of a rajahship of 
seme name, op, 60,000. 
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Tringle, ((ring’gl.) (Fr.] (Arch.) An ornament, fixed 
exactly over every triglyph, under the platband of the 
Arohiirate, The guttæ or pendant drops hang down 

rom it. 

Trinidad, (trin-e-dad',) [Sp., * the Trinity,"] the south- 
ernmost and one of the largest of the British W. India 
islands, belonging to the Caribbean group, and lying to 
the E. of the 8. American continent, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Paria, bet. N. Lat. 10? 3'-109 50/, W. Lon. 
619-04? 4’, S. of Tabago. Length 90 m.; breadth about 
35 m, Area, 1,754 sq.m. C. Port of Spain. . 100,000. 

Trinité, (La,) (trén-e-la’,) a seaport of the French W. 
]ndian island of Martinique, on the E. coast, 16 m. E. 
of Bt. Pierre. Pop. 6,000. 

Trinity, (trin'e-te.) (Theol.) That doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church which holds that in the unity of the God- 
head three persons are co-existent in substance, power, 
and eternity, — that is to say the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. It is admitted that the doctrine is not 
fonnd in its fully developed form in the Scriptures; but 
it is supposed to be clearly revealed in its elements in 
the New Testament, and also to be indicated in many‘ 
of the statements and revelations of the Old Testament. ` 

"Trin'ity, in Culifornia, a N.W. co., washed by the 
Pacific n; area, 3,500 sq. miles; Capital, Wenver- 
ville.—In Texas, a S.E. co.; area, 900 sq. miles; Capital, 
Sumpter. 

Trin'ity River riscs in Dallas co., Tezas, and empties 
into Galveston Bay, 40 m. N. of the city of that name, 
after a S.B. course of 550 m.,of which 500 may be navi- 
gnted by small craft. > 

Trin'ity-Sunday, (-sin'de) (Eccl.) That Sunday 
which comes next after Whit-Bunday ; —80 styled be. 
cause of the festival of the Holy Trinity being cele. 
brated on that day. 

Trinomial, (-wme-il) [From L. tres, three, and 
nomen, a name.) (Math.) An epithet for any quantity 
or root consisting of three terme, united by the sign of 
addition or subtraction; thus, a+ bc — d. 

Trio, ((re'o.) (Fr.] (Mus.) A composition consisting 
of three parts; one of which must make a third with 
the base, and the other a fifth or octave. 

Trioctahedral, (-0k-tah-e'dril.) [From Gr. treis, three, 
okto, eight, and hedra, a base.] (Crystall.) Presenting 
three ranges of faces, one above another, each range 
containing eight faces. 

Triolet, (tri’olt.) (Poet.) A stanza of eight lines, in 
wuich, after the third, the first line, and after the sixth, 
the first two lines, are repeated: so that the first line is 
heard three times. 

Triones, (tri-o'neez.) (Ast.) See CHARLES'S WAIN. 

Triosteum, ((ri-ds‘te-tim.) (Bot.) The Feverworts, a 
gen. of coarse hairy perennial herbs, with large entire 
leaves tapering to the base, but connate round the 
simple stem ; and sessile axillary flowers, solitary or in 
clusters. 

Tripartite, ((rip'dr-Gt.) [L. tripartitus.] (Bot.) An 

epithet for a leaf which is divided into three parts down 
to the base, but not wholly separated. 

Triphthong. ((riftidng.) [From Gr. treis, three, and 
ph tongos, a sound.) (Gram.) A coalition of three vowels 
ia one compound sound, or in one syllable ; as in adieu, 

au, 

Triple, ((rip'l.) [From L. tripler.| Threefold ; treble. 
—(Mus.) Triple time isa time in which each bar can be 
divided into three parts. — The Triple Alliance. ( Hist.) 
The name given to a league, offensive and defensive, en- 
tered into by Englund, Holland, and Sweden against 
France, in 1668. — A second T. A. was that formed by 
the union of England, France, and Sweden against 
Spain, 1716-17.— A third 7. A. was concluded between 
England, Russia, and Austria against France, in 1795, to 
resist more effectually the aggressions of that country. 

Triplet, (trip'lét.) (Pot.) Three verses rhyming to- 
gether. — ( Notes uped by threes; when the 
figure 3 is placed over them, they are to be played in 
the time of two. 

Triplicate Ratio, (trip'le-kdt ra’she-o.) [From L. 
triplico, I multiply by ed (Arith.) The ratio of the 
cubes, or the terms of a simple ratio; thus a? : b? is the 
triplicate ratio of a : b. 

Tripod, (trip'ód. [From Gr. treis, three, and pous, a 
foot.) In general, anything having three feet. — (Grec. 
Antiq.) The sucred seat, supported by three feet, on 
which the priestesses among the ancients used to de- 
liver the oracles. 

Tripoli, (trip'o-le) the most E. of the Barbary States 
of N. Africa, constituting a regency or vilayet of the 
Turkish empire, extending along the 8. coast of the 
Mediterranean. bet. N. Lat. 289-339, E. Lon. 119-269, and 
b. E. by the Libyan Desert, 8. by the Gharian Mts. 
which separate it from the Great Desert of Bahara, a 
W. by Beled-el-Jerid and Tunis, Area, 61,760 sq. m. Sur- 
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faco diversified; soil fertile along the seaboard, but 
desert in the interior. The govt. is vested in a viceroy, 
who has the rank, title, and authority of a Turkish 
pasha, and the revenue is chiefly raised by tax or 
tribute. Pop. 790,000. — A fortif. city and seaport, C. of 
above regency, on the Mediterranean; N. Lat. 32° 63 
56", E. Lon. 139 11’. Pop. 15,000, 

Tripoli, (Chem.) See DiATOMACEX. 

Tripolitza, (trép-o-lt'zah,) pee Gr., “three cities,"] 
a town of Greece, former C. of the Morea, and now that 
of the govt. Mantinea, 22 m. S.W. of Argos, derives its 
name from its foundation upon the sites of the three 
former cities of Mantinea, Tegea, and l'allantium. It 
has been rebuilt since íts utter destruction in 1828 by 
Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 10,000, 

Triptolemus, (trip-tl'e-mis.) (Myth.) The son ofa 
king of Elensis, who was tanght the art of husbandry 
by Ceres, and invented the plough, and showed men 
how to cultivate the earth. 

Triquetrous, (-Jwetrüs) [L. triquetrus.] | (Bot.) 
Three-edged, or three-cornered, 

[From L. tres, and remis, an oar.) 
th three tiers or banks of oars. The 


Trireme, ERN) 
(Antiq.) A galley w 
rowers are supposed to have been placed on seats one 
over another, the two lower being separated by a deck. 

Trisoctahedron, (-0k-Lah-drün.) (From Gr. treis, 
and Eng. octahedron.) (Crystall.) A solid, presenting 
24 equal faces. 

Tristan d'Acunhn, (trés'tahn dah-koon'ah,) the chief 
of a group of three islands in the 8. Atlantic Ocean, 
lying in 8. Lat. 37° 6’, W. Lon. 12° 2’, to the 8.8.E. of 
St. Helena. It nominally belongs to Great Britain, is 
20 miles in circuit, and is touched at by ships for fresh 
water, &c. 

Triste, (Gulf of,) (tréta,) an arm of the Caribbean 

on the N. coast of Venezuela, in N. Lat. 10° 30’, 
and bet. W. Lon. 67° 30/-68° 30’, 

Triternate, (tre-tir'ndt.) [From L. tres, three, and 
terni, three each.) (Bot.) When a common petiole 
divides into three secondary petioles, which are each 
subdivided into three tertiary petioles, and bearing 
three leaflets. 

Triticum, (trite--im.) [L. wheat.] (Bot) A genus 
of plants, O. Graminacer, which includes, among other 
species — T. vulgare, or Common Wheat; T. repens, the 

eping Couch or Cooch ; and 7. caninum. T. rulgare 
is an annual cereal or corn-grass, which under the name 
of Wheat is well known to every one. Its varieties, 
though endless, may perhaps be all comprehended under 
the following heads, of each of which we may have 
varieties, with more or less hairiness on the chaff-scalea, 
&c.: — T. vulgare muticum ( T. hybernum, Linn.). the awn- 
less or Beardless Wheat; T. vulgare barbatum ( T. æstivum, 
Linn.); and T. spelta, the grains in which are more or 
less adherent to the chaff-scales. 

Triton, (tri'tün.) (Myth.) The son of Neptune and 
Amphitrite, or one of the attendants and trumpeters of 
Neptune. His body above the waist is like that of a 
man, and below, a dolphin. Mavy of the sea deities are 
called Tritons. — (Zoól.) Ree BATRACHIA. 

Tritone, (tri'tón.) [From Gr. tritonos, consisting of 
three tones.] (Mus) An interval now usually called a 
sharp fourth; it consists of four degrees, and contains 
three tones between the extremes. It is divisible also 
into six semitones; three of them being diatonic and 
three chromatic. 

Tritoxide, (tri-óks'id.) (Chem.) An oxide containing 
one atom of base and three of oxygen. 

Trituratiom, (iicurd:m is) UK trituratio.] (Pharm.) 
The act of reducing a solid y into a fine powder; 
called also levigation and pulverization. 

Triumph, (tri'&mf.) [From L. triumphus; Gr. thriam- 
bos, originally, a hymn to perenni] (Rom. Antiq.) A 
public and solemn honor conferred by the Romans on a 
victorious general ; by allowing him a magnificent pro- 
cession through the city. The T. was of two kinds, the 
greater and the less; the latter of which was called an 
ovntion. 

Triumphal! Arch, (tri-im'/)l.) (Arch) See Anc. 

Triumvirate, (tri-im'vir-it) [From L, trium viri, 
three men.) (Fol) An absolute government adminis- 
tered by three persons named 7riumrirs, with equal an- 
thority ; as that of Augustus, Marc Antony, and Lepidus ; 
which gave the last blow to the Roman republic. For 
Augustus having vanquished Lepídus and Antony, the 
T. was soon converted into a monarchy. 

Troas, (tro'de) (Anc. Geog.) The country at the N.W. 
corner of Asia Minor, the capital of which was Troy. 
Trocar, (tro'kahr.) [Fr.] (Surg. An instrument for 
making incisions; particularly in the operation of tap- 

ping for the dropsy. 
ter, oun'tür.) [From Gr. tróchazo, I gal- 
lop.] (4nat.) A name given to two apophyses, situated 


Trochilida, (-kil'e-de) [From Gr. trochilos, 
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in the upper part of the thighbone; they receive the 

tendons T mot of the muscles of the thigh. The ma 

jor process is on the outside, and the minor on the in- 
side of the thigh. They receive their name from being 
chiefly concerned in the act of running. 

a hollow 
ring.) (ZoUL) The Humming-bird family, comprising 
diminutive insessorial birds, celebrated alike for the 
brilliant lustre of their plumage and the rapidity of 
their flight. They have a long slender beak, and a 
tongue split, almost to its base, into two filaments, 
which, being capable of protrusion upon the sume prin- 
ciple as that of the 
Woodpeckers, they 
are said to employ it 
in sucking up the 
nectar of flowers: 
they, however, also 
feed on insects. They 
have very small feet, 
a great tail, and ex- 
cessively elongated 
and narrow wings; 
balancing themselves 
in the air by a rapid 
motion of the latter, 
now hovering and 4 
humming round 
flowering shrubs and 
plants, and now dart- 
ing through the air 
with almost incredi- 
ble swiftness. They fight desperately with each other, 
and defend their nests with courage. The Ruby- 
throated Humming-bird, or Colibri, Trochilus colubris 
(Fig. 649), of N. America to Brazil, is abt. 3 inches long, 
and the wing 114 inch. 

Trochilus, ((ro'kelüs.) (Arch.) Same as SCOTIA, q. v. 

Trochlen, (trókle-ah.) [L., a pulley-Ulock.] (inet) 
A cartilage throngh which the tendon of the trochleary 
muscle passes.— The trochleary muscle is the superior 
oblique mnscle of the eye; the trochleary nerve, the 
nerve which goes to that muscle. 





Fig. 649. — HUMMING-BIRD, 
(Trochilus colubris.) 


Tro ledqptcm (tróg-lód'e-teez.) [Gr. tróglodytes, from 
troglé, a 


ole, and duo, I go into.] Certain tribes in 
Ethiopia who are represented by ancient writers as liv- 
ing in subterranean caverns; and ting whom we 
have many fabulous stories. —(Zodl.) A gen. of Quad- 
rumana, including the Chimpanzee and Gorilla 


Trogonidie, (tro-gon'e-de.) (Zoól.) The Trogon fam., 


O. Scunsores, comprises birds with a broad short bill, 
the tip hooked and dentate, and the base surrounded 
by long stiff bristles, the wings short and rounded, tail 
elongated, legs small, tarsus short and hidden in the 
plumage. They live upon insects, build their nests in 
hollow trees, and are but little upon the wing. They 
are found in both continents. 

Trolley Car, Electric. The system of street. cars 
now most in vogue in the United States. In this sys- 
tem electricity is produced at a central station by 
powerful steam engines and dynamos, and the current 
conveyed through the streets on a copper wire, hung 
overhead, or in some cases laid underground. From 
this wire the current is taken by a «mall trolley wheel, 
and carried to an electric motor in the car, whose 
power acts on the wheels. Thence the current is dis- 
charged into the rails. The trolley car is rapidly 
superseding all other systems of street car traffic in 
this country. See Eveormic RAILWAY. 

Trollius, ((rdl'le-tis.) (Bot) A genus of herbaceons 
plants, O. Ranunculacee. The Globe-flower, T. euro- 
pus, has deeply five-lobed leaves, which are again cut 
and serrated; and large pale-yellow flowers, which be- 
fore full expansion are nearly globose. 

Trollope, Frances, ((roU/dp,) an English authoress, B. 
1790, after a residence of three years in the U. States, 
published, in 1852, Domestic Life of the Americans, a 
work in which the American people were severely sa- 
tirized. Her best writings, however, are the novels en- 
titled The Vicar of Wrezhill, and The Widow Barnaby, 
D. 1863. — Her eldest son, THOMAS ADOLPHUS, B. in 1820, 
resides in Florence, and has published numerous works 
illustrative of Italian history, life, and manners, among 
them being The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici; Giulio 
Malatesta ; Marietta ; La Beata, and A Decade of Italian 
Women. — Mis brother, ANTHONY, B. in 1815, stands in 
the front rank of English novelists, and nowhere are 
his works more popular than in the U. States. As a 
delineator of English political, clerical, and middle- 
class English life, and of Irish characteristics in gen- 
eral, he is without a rival, His best-known productions 
are: The Warden; Doctor Thorne; Barchester Towers ; 
The Kellys and the O' Kellys; The Macdermette of Bak 
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quem; Framley Parsonage; Phineas Finn, the Trish 

s The Last Chronicle of Barset; The Bertrams ; 
The Eustace Diamonds, &c. D. 1882. 

Trombone, (tróm'bón.) [It.] (Mus.) An instrument, of 
which there are three kinds — the bass, the tenor, and 
the alto. It is extremely powerful; ani therefore best 
suited to grand choruses and other full compositions. 

Tromp, Marten HARPERTZOON VAN, (trómp,) a famous 
Dutch admiral, B. at Briel, 1597. He early became a 
seaman; served against the Spaniards, and in 1639 was 
named Admiral of Holland. In the same year he gained 
a signal victory over the allied Spanish aud Portuguese 
fleet. In 1662 he defeated the Euglish under Bluke; 
later in the same year, he again encountered and fought 
a drawn battle with the latter; and, in the following 
year, met his redoubtable antagonist a third time, when, 
after a sanguinary action lasting for three days, the 
Dutch were defeated, and 7. fell, mortally wounded. 

Trond, (St.,) (sin trón') a manuf. town of Belgium, 
p. Limburg, 12 m. W.N.W. of Tongres. Zop. 11,978. 

Troop, (troop.) [Fr. troupe.) (Mil) In the cavalry 
gervice, a body of men forming a division of a squadron, 
and corresponding with what in the infantry is termed 
a company. —( pl.) Soldiers in general, more or less 
numerous, and comprising all arms of the military 
service. — Troorek, a private soldier belonging to the 
cavalry. x 

Trope, (tróp.) [From Gr.tropos — trepo, I alter.] ( Rhet.) 
An expression used in a different sense from that which 
it properly signifies. It is intended to present an idea 
in a lively and forcible manner. 

Trophy, (tro'fe) [From Gr. tropaion.] (Mi.) Any- 
thing taken and preserved as a memorial of victory ; as 
arms, standards, &c., taken from an enemy. 

Trop'ic-bird. (Zodl.) A fam. (Phætonidæ) of oceanic 
birds, O. Natatores, characterized by a long bill, long 
wings, tail with central feathers extremely elongated, 
tarsi short. 

Tropics, (tróp'iks) [From Gr. tropikos, belonging to a 
turning round — that line at which the sun turns back.] 
(Geog.) A zone of the carth 2314 degrees, or abt. 1,600 
m., on each side of the equator, over some parts of which 
the sun directly vertical two days in the year. 
It is the hottest, wettest, and most fertile part of tho 
earth; but is less favorable to human life than the 
temperate zones. — ( Asl.) Parallels of declination, 
drawn through the solstitial points. There are two 
T.: the 7. of Cancer, on the N. of the equator; and tho 
T. of Capricorn, on the S. side; each is 2314? from the 
equator. 

Troppau, (trdp’pow,) a fortif. town of Austrian Silesia 
at the junction of the Mohe and Oppan, 36 m. N.E. of 
Olmütz. Atthis place the sittings of the Congress of 
sere wore first held, Oct. 20 to Nov. 20, 1820. Pop. 

2,957. 

Troubadours, (froo'bah-doorz.) Poets who flourished 
in Provence, from the 11th to the latter end of the 18th 
ceutury. They wrote poems on love and gallantry; on 
the illustrious charaeters and remarkable events of the 
times, &c., which they set to music and sung; they 
were accordingly general favorites at different courts, 
diffused a taste for their language and poetry over Eu- 
rope, and essentially contributed towards the restora- 
tion of letters, and a love for the arts. 

Troup, (troop,) in Georgia, a W. co.; area, 370 sq. m.; 
C. La Grange. 

Trout, (trowt.) [From A. S. truht.] (ZoX.) See SaL- 
MONIDA. 

Trouvères, (froovirz) [Fr.] (Fr. Lit.) The name 
given in Northern France to the same kind of courtly 
or polished poets who, in Southern France, were 
called TROUBADOURS, 4: v. 

Frover, (tro'vür.) [From Fr. trouver, to find.] (Law.) 
A special action upon the case, which may main- 
tained by any person who has either an absolute or 
specia] property in goods, for recovering the value of 
such goods, against another who, having, or being snp- 
posed to have obtained possession of them by lawful 
means, has converted them to his own use, 

Trowbridge, (trou/brij, a manuf. town of England, 
co. Wilts, on the Ware, 10 m. W. of Bath. Pop. 12.588. 

Troy, (troi. [Anc. TROJA, or n (Anc. Geog.) The 
capital of Troas, in Asia Minor, a city whose fame be- 
longs entirely to the heroic age, and the siege of which 
by the Greeks, for the recovery of Helen, which lasted 
for 10 years, is the subject of IIomer's grand epic, and 
the most renowned legend of all antiquity; 

Troy, in New York, a handsome and important city, C. 
of Rensselaer co, at the head of the Hudson river 
steam-navigation, 6 m. N. of Albany. As a commercial 
entrepôt, 7. is one of the principal places in the State, 
and is the main outlet of the canal-system connecting 
the Hudson with the Great Lakes. Its manufs. are on 
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the most extensive scale, including all kinds of iron. 
ware, machinery, locomotive-engines, agricultural im- 
plements, &c.; besides those of textile fabrics, railway 
cars, mathematical instruments, &c. At West Troy, on 
the opposite bank of the Hudson, is a govt. arsenal. 

1 . —In Ohio, a vill., C. of Miami ce, 
68 m. W. of Columbus. 

Troy, or Troy'-weight, (-wát.) (Camb.) See Avom- 
DUPOIS. 

Troyes, (trwaw',) a manuf. city of France, C. dept. 
Aube, on the Seine, 88 m. E.S.E. of Paris. This was the 
chief town of the former p.of Champagne, and was the 
scene of heavy fighting between the French and Pruse 
sians in 1814, and between the French and Germans im 
1870. Pop. 35,678. 

Truce of God, (The,) ((roos) (Hist.) A suspension 
of hostilities, often proclaimed during the Middle Ages, 
on the authority of the Church. It afforded an interval 
of peace amid those private hostilities in which every 
petty baron believed it his right to engage. 

True Bill, ((roo-.) (Law.) The formula by which a 
grand jury finds or indorses a bill of indictment. 

Truffle, ((25//.) [Fr. truffe] (Bo) The common 
name of the gen. Tuber, comprising nearly globulose 
fungi, which are of a fleshy substance, with a distinct 
skin, the whole substance pervaded by a network of 
serpenti ;e veins, which are the hymenium, and bear the 
spore-cases in minute cavities. veral species are edi- 
ble, of which the best is the French Truffle, 7. melano- 
sporum. It is black and warty externally, with the flesh 
variously marbled. The Piedmontese Truffles, which 
are also highly esteemed, are smooth. and within white 
more or less tinged with pink. Truffles are sought for 
by sows, and are raked up by persons who have a pe- 
culiar knack in recognizing the spots where they are 
likely to grow. All attempts have failed at cultivatin 
them in the same way as mushrooms. In the South of 
France, indeed, truffles have been procured in woods by 
watering the ground previonsly prepared with water in 
which the parings had been steeped; but no one has 

yet been able to prepare spawn for sale in a form simi- 

ine to that,of mushroom-spawn. Truffles are not con- 
fined to beech-woods, as usually supposed ; they are also 
sometimes found among oaks without any admixture 
of beech, and they do not dislike the neighborhood of 
a few conifers. 

Trnja. (Bot.) See TRUJA. 

Trujillo, (troo-hël'yo,) or Truxillo, a town of Peru, 
C. of dept. Libertad; 8. Lat. 89 7^ 3", W. Lon. 799 9. 
Pop. 10,000. — A seaport of Honduras, Central America, 

on ~~ Caribbean Sea, in N. Lat. 15° 56’, W. Lon. 85° 59”. 


Pop. 5,000. 

Trumbull, Jony, (trüm'bü!,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can painter, B. in Conn., 1756. After passing some time 
in the army, during which he acted as aid-de-camp to 
Washington, 1775, he became a pupil of Benj. West, in 
London. His pp. works are to be found in the rotunda 
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of the Capitol at Washington, numbering among them 
The Surrender of Cornwallis; The Declaration o Inds. 
D. 1843. 


pendence; and The Surrender of Burgoyne. 
Trum’'bull, in Ohio, a N.E. 
co, adjoining Pennsylvanin; 
area, 625 sq. m.; C. Warren. 


Pop. 38,659, 

Trumpet, (trim'pét.) [From 
It. rite (Mus.) An in- 
strument of great antiquity 
(Fig. 650). The term, as at 
present used, is somewhat 
vague, it being employed not 
only to designate a special in- 
strument, but in a generic 
manner as comprehending the 
whole family of brass instru- 
ments. The trumpet par er- 
cellence, however, consists of a 
tube 8 feet long. expanding at 
the end at which the sound 
issues into a bell-like shape, 
and is doubled into a parabolic 
form. It is played by means - 
of a mouth-piece nearly an 
inch in width. Its com Fig. 650. 
extends from G below the staff AN EGYPTIAN TRUMPETER. 
to E above. 

Truncate. (trüngk'át.) [From L. truncatus, mutilated.] 
(Bot.) Terminating very abruptly as if a piece had been 
cut off: as the leaf of the tulip-tree. 

Truncated, (trüngk'àt-ód.) (Same deriv.] (Geom.) A 
term describing a cone or pyramid the vertex of which 
js excised bya plane parallel to its base. 

Trunk-fish, (trüng .) (Zoll. See OSTRACIONIDÆ. 

Trufnions, (trün'yüns) (Gum) Two knobs which 
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project from the opposite sides of a piece of ordnance, 
whether gun, mortar, or howitzer, and serve to support 
it on the cheeks of the rm 

Truro, (troo'ro,) a borough of England, co. Cornwall, at 
the confluence of the Allen and Kenwyn, 8 m. N. of 
Falmonth, It is noted for its extensive tin- and copper- 
smelting works. Pop. 10,999, 

Tru'ro, a ort of Nova Scotia, C. Colchester co., at 
the E. end of Mines Basin. Pop. 3,998. 

Truss, (tris.) [From Fr. trousse, a bundle.) (Arch.) A 
framed collection of pieces of timber. ( Roor.) — 
(Nav.) A machine to pull a lower yard close to its mast, 
and retain it firmly in that position, —(Engin.) A 
triangular frame used as a eupport, or a polygonul frame 
made rigid at the joints and employed for the same pur- 
pose. .) A ban or npparatus used in cases 
of rupture, to keep up the reduced parts, and hinder 
further protrusion ; and for other purposes. — A bundle 
of hay or straw, equal to 56 Ibs.; six 7. make a load. 

Trust, (trüst.) (From Icel. traust.) ( Law.) A term com- 
monly used to designate any equitable right or interest 
as distinguished from a legal one; properly, that class 
of equitablo rights supposed to be founded in the con- 
fidence placed by one party in another, the name trustee 
denoting the person in whom confidence is placed, and 
the term cestui que trust signifying the person who 
trusts — in other words, the party who enjoys a benefi- 
cial interest in the objects of which the trustee has the 
legal property. 

Tsarskozelo, (zdrz-ko-ze'lo,) or TSARSKOBELOE, [Russ., 
“the Czar's town,"] a town of European Russia, con- 
taining an imperial palace, 13 m. 8. of St. Petersburg. 

p. 12,000. 


Pop. 12,000. 

Tsetsé, (satsa.) (ZoJ.) A dipterous insect, about the 
size of a house-fly, which is, according to Dr. Living- 
atone, a terrible pest of some parts of 8. Africa, Its 
bite, harmless to man, is almost certain denth to an ox, 
horse, or dog. 

Tsung-ming, ( 
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-ming’,) an island of China, lying 
off the entrance to the Yang-tse-Kiang, in N. Lat. 31 
38’, E. Lon. 120° 54'. Length, 40 m.; breadth, 10 m. 
Tsusima, (s00-se’mah,) an island of Japag,in the Strait 
of Corea; N. Lat. 34° 40’, E. Lon. 129° 30. Ext. 45 m. 

long, by 12 m. broad. 

Tuam, ((4'dm,) a manuf. city of Ireland, co. and 18 m. 
N. of the town of Galway. It is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric. Pop. 10,000. 

Tu'ariks. nol.) See BERBERS. 

Tube, (táb.) [From L. tubus.] A hollow cylinder, cither 
of wood or metal, used for the conveyance of fluids, &c. 
Also, a vessel of animal bodies or plants, which conveys 
a fluid or other substance, — Nagel The narrow hollow 
part of a monopetalous corolla, by which it is fixed to 
the receptacle. 

Tuber, (tüb'ür.) [L., a swelling.) (Bot.) A roundish 
underground succulent stem, covered with buds, from 
which new plants or tubers are produced ; as the potato. 
A receptacle of vegetable food. 

Tubereles, (tüb'ür-klz) [L. tuberculum, a small 
swelling.] (Med.) Little tumors which suppurate aud 
discharge pus. — ( Bot.) Any small warty excrescence. 

Tubereule, ((ib'ir-kil.) [Same deriv.] (Bot.) A root 
consisting of tubers. 

Tube'-rose, (-róz. (Bot.) See POLYANTHES. 

Tuberous, (tüb/ür-üs.) (Bot.) Consisting of roundish 

fleshy bodies, or tubers; as the roots of artichokes and 
tatoes. 
bingen, (too'bing-gen,) a manuf. town of 8. Ger- 

many, kingdom of Würtemberg, on the Neckar, 59 m. 

w waor Strasburg. It has a celebrated university, Pop. 

0,000. 

Tubular Bridge, (tüb'ü-ldr.) (Civ. Engin.) A bridge 
formed by a great tube or hollow beam, through the 
centre of which a railroad or roadway passes. The 
first iron bridge of this kind was that designed by Robt. 
Stephenson for carrying the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway over the Menai Straits. It was commenced 
August 10, 1847, and was finished March 18, 1850. One 
of the most celebrated is the Victoria tubular bridgeover 
the river St. Lawrence, in E. Canada. It consists of one 
tube 6,592 feet, or nearly two miles in length; the 
whole bridge being 9,145 feet long. It is 60 feet over 
the water; has 24 openings, of which the centre one is 
332 feet wide, and each of the others 242, The tube is 
19 feet high at the centre, 16 feet wide; and contains 
9,044 tons of wrought iron, with 1,540,000 rivets. Its 
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surface for painting is equal to 32 acres. It is supported | 


en 24 piers; the two central ones being 18 feet wide, 
and the remaining 22, 15 feet, and altogether, with the 
abutments, containing 2,713,095 cubic feet of masonry. 
Their strength was requiged to be enormous, since the 
ice accumulated during a Canadian winter, on 2,000 m, 
im length, of lakes and mighty rivers, must pass, 
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through them, and a large portion of it dastr against 
them. This ice exerts an almost incaleulalle pressure, 
and is often piled up to the height of 40 or 50 feet where 
qus is no obstruction — one vast mass sliding up on 
another, 

Tuabulibranchiata, (tu'bwle-brdang-ke-a'tah.) (Zovl.} 
An O. of gasteropodous mollusks, comprehending those 
which have the shell in the form of a more or leas ir- 
regular tube in which the branchie are lodged. 

Tucker, in W. Virginia, a N.E. co.; area, 360 sq. m. ; 
€. St. George. 

Tuckerman, IENRY THRODORE, (tăk'ŭr-mdn,) an 
American author and art-critic, B. in Boston, 1813. His 
pp. works are, The Italian Sketch-book; Artist Life, or 
ane of American Painters; and Book of the Artists. 

2, 1872. 

Tucuman, or San MiovEL pe Tucuman, (foo-koo- 
makn’,) a flourishing city of the Argentine &onfedera- 
tion, C. of a dept. of same name, in 8. Lat. 26° 49’, W. 
Lon, 64° 36’, This place witnessed the assembling of 
the first Argentine Congress in 1816. Pop. of dept. 
108,904; of city, 12,000. 

Tudor, (tu'iór,) the dynastic name of an English royal 
race of Welsh origin, springing from Sir Owen Tudor, 
who married the Princess Katherine of France, widow 
of Henry V. Henry VII. was the first monarch of the 
line, which terminated with Queen Elizabeth, after oc- 
cupying the throne of England for 120 years — (1485— 
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Tudor Style. (Arch. See ARCHITECTURE. 

Tuesday, (tüz'de,) the third day of the week; answer- 
ing to the dies Martis of the Romans; but dedicated by 
the Saxons to Tuisco. 

Tufn, (tu’foh,) or Turr. (Geol.) A rock composed of 
small particles of stone, which issued in the shape of 
dust from a volcano; or as mnd, that is, dust mingled 
with steam. In volcanic countries there are strata of 
T., some of which had been originally thrown into the 
sea, and contain marine organic remains; others have 
been penetrated hy water, holding calcareous mntter in 
solution, by which the tufaceous particles have been 
bonnd together into a hard mass susceptible of a good 
polish. 7%. frequently alternate with beds of basalt and 
trachyte. 

Tuft, (¢ift.) [From Fr. touffe.] (Bot.) A head of flowers, 
each crowning a partial stem, and blending into one 
thick circular mass. 

Tugendbund, (The,) (too'gend-boond.) (Ger., ‘union 
of virtne.’| (Ger. Hist.) A national association estab- 
lished in Prussia, in 1807, after the Peace of Tilsit. It 
was designed to improve the tone of the popular mind 
and manners, and had much influence in furthering the 
German Liberation War of 1812. 

Tala, or Toula, (/oo'lah,) a city of Russia in Europe, 
C. of a govt. of same name, at the junction of the Upa 
and Tulitza, 106 m. S, of Moscow. The govt, arms fac- 
tory is located here. Pop. 58,140. 

Tu'n-metal. (From 7ula,in Russia.] (Metall) An 
alloy of silver, copper, and lend. 

Tulare, (tu-làr',) in California, a 8.E. co., intersected 
by the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range ; area,12,000 sq. 
m.; C. Visalia. 

Tulipa, (iule aA [L.] (Hot) A well-known genus 
of plants, O. Liliacex, distinguished by the erect posi- 
tion of the anthers, and by having the stigma sessile on 
the ovary. T. Gesneriana, the Tulip of gardens, has 
been a favorite object of the florist’s care for three 
centuries. Gesner, who first made it known by a bo- 
tanical description and figure, saw it in A. D. 1559 at 
Augsburg, the seeds having been brought from the Le- 
vant. It was at that time known in Italy under the 
name of tulipa, given to it on account of its resembling 
a turban, “tulbent. In tho middle of the seventeenth 
century, Tulips became the object of a trade such as is 
not to be met with again in the history of conimerce, 
and by which their price rose above that of the most 
precious metals. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the high pee peig for bulbs, amounting in some 
instances to 2,500 and even 4,600 florins, represented the 
estimated value of a root, since these large sums often 
changed hands withont any transfer of property. Bulbs 
were bought and sold without being seen, without even 
being in existence, In fact, they were the subject of a 
speenlation not unlike that of gold in this country. 
The tulip however was, and sull is, extensively culti- 
vated, there being many hundreds of named varieties, 

Tu'lip-tree. (Bot) See LIRIODENDRON. 

Tulip-wood. (ol) See CUPANIA, 

Tulle, (tool) a manuf. city of France, C. of dept. Cor- 
réze, on the Corrèze, 45 m. S.E. of Limoges. The print 
of lace known as Tulle, is largely fabricated here, Pop. 
13,078. 





Tullius Servius, ((ül'le-Uüs siir’ve-tis.) The 6th le- 
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gendary king of Rome, the son ofa slave in the house 
of Tarquinius Priscus, and made king on his death by 
the arts of his queen Tanaquil. The old stories ascribed 
to him reforms so important, as to be equivalent to a 
new constitution, the formation of a general Latin con- 
federacy, and the extension of the boundaries of the city 
80 as to include all the 7 hilla within its walls. When 
the younger Tarquin, his son-in-law, seized on the 
throne, S. was put to death, his own daughter Tullia 
abetting the murder. 

Tullus, HosriLiUs, ('ül'lüs hds-til’e-tis.) The 3d legen- 
dary king of Rome, who was as warlike as his prede- 
cessor Numa was peaceful. He conquered the Albans, 
and destroyed their city. The famous combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii took place during one of his wars. 

Tumbril, (tim’bril.) [From Fr. tombereau, a dung-cart.] 
( Mil.)A two-wheeled covered cart used for the conveyance 
ofammunition, &c., forthe service of troops in the field. 

Tumor, ((umür.) [L.,aswelling.] (Med.) The mor- 
bid enlargement of a particular part; without being 
caused by inflammation. 

Tummnlus, ((umu-lüs,) pl Toxvutt. (Archieol.) See 
BARROW. 

Tun, ((n.) “From A. S8. tunga] (Camb.) A measure of 
capacity for liquids. The English 7. contains two pipes, 
or four hogsheads, or 252 gallons. —(Com.) See Ton. 

Tunbridge, icon) a town of England, co. Kent, 
on the ‘Tun, 28 m. 8.W. of London. Pop. 13,710. 

Tunbridge Wells, a town and fashionable spa of 
England, co. Kent, 6 m. 8. of Tunbridge. Pop. 24,748. 

Tune, (tin.) [From Gr. tonos, a note of the Tolos 
(Mus.) A short air ər melody; or a series of musica! 
totes in some particular measure; ora union of two or 
more parts or series to be sung or played in concert. 

Tung’sten, (tüngztn.) (Chem.) A metallic element 
scarcely known in the pure state, but it appears to be 
very hard and infusible, and of an iron gray color. Sp. 

r. 17 to 18; at. weight 92; Symbol W.(from Wolfram.) 
The only compound which needs to be mentioned is 
the triozideof T.(WOg). This isa lemon-yellow powder 
of sp. gr. 5°27. It unites with bases to form salts called 
tungstates, Of these, the sodium salt or tungstate of soda 
is of some importance as a mordant in dyeing and calico 
p and it hus also been prepared for rendering 
textile fabrics uninflammable. 

Tunguragua, ((üng-gu-rah'gwaw,) in 8. America, 
repub. of Ecuador, a volcanic peak of the Andes, S. Lat. 
1? 29’, W. Lon. 79° 20. Altitude, 16,424 ft. 

'Tunguses, (tüng-gu'sez.) (Ethnol) A nomadic race of 
Tartar stock, occupying nearly the entire S.E. portion 
of Siberia, bet. the Yenesei and 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Tunic, ede From L. tu- 
nica.] (Costumes.) A very ancient 
garment which may be seen in 
the sculptures and paintings of f 
early Egypt. It was in constant 
use by the Greeks, and ultimately 
worn by the Romans of both 
sexes under the toga and next to 
the skin. It was worn in Eng- 
land (Fig. 651), in a variety of 
forms and lengths, until the end 
of the 15th cent. 

Tunica, (tu’ne-kah,) in Missis- 
sippi, a N.W. co., drained by a 
river of same nume; area, T50 sq. 
m.; C. Austin. 

Tunicata (tune-ka'tah.)  (Zoül.) 
See ASCIDIANS. 

Tuning, ((n'ing.) (Mus) The art or operation of so 
adjusting the several sounds of a musical instrument 
ns to complete as nearly as possible a correct scale; 
also the causing two or more instruments to harmonize 
with one another so as to enable them to be played on 
in concert.— T.-FORK, a steel two-pronged implement 
with a handle, used in striking the key-note to deter- 
mine the pitch of a voice or musical instrument. 

Tunis, (tü'nis)) a regency of N. Africa, Barbary States, 
and formerly subject to Turkey, lies bet. N. Lat, 339— 
87°, E. Lon. 99-119, and is bounded 8.E, by Tripoli, S. 
and W. Algeria, and N. and E. the Mediterranean. Area, 
50,000 sq. m. May 12th, 1881, France assumed a pro- 
tectorate, and 7. is now essentially a colony of France. 
The chief productions are wheat, barley, oil, wool, wax, 
tallow, and a variety of fruits. The mountains near 
Tunis abound in silver, copper, and lead. In the woods 
and mountains are lions, ostriches, monkeys, roebucks, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, and other sorts of birds 
and beasts. The inhabitants are a mixture of Moors, 
Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians, merchants and 
slaves; and they carry on a great trade in linen and 
woollen cloth, Morocco leather, gold-dust, lead, horses, 





Fig. 651. 
SAXON TUNIC. 
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oll, soap, and ostrich eggs and feathers. The estab- 
lished religion is Mohammedanism. Anciently, 7. 
formed the central and major part of the Carthaginian 
power, and after passing under the Roman sway, be- 
came afterwards subjected to the Vandals and to the Ca- 
liphs, from the latter of whom it was taken by the Em- 
peror Charles V. in 1537 and held by him till 1670. 7 
2,500,000, — Tunis, an important fortified commercial 
city, C.of above State, is situated on the W. side of the 
bay or gulf of same name, in N, Lat. 36? 4¥, E. Lon, 
10 16^ 2", The Mohammedans have here, besides 
numerous mosques, nine colleges for students, and « 
great number of smaller schools. It has also considera- 
ble manufs. of silks and woollen stuffs, and 13 m. to the 
N.E. is the site of the anc. eity of Carthage. y^ 
125,000, — The Bay or GuLF or T. is a large inlet of the 
Mediterranean, entered bet. Capes Bon and Farina, 
where it is 45 m. wide. Its coast-line is over 120 m. 

Tunkers, ((Gir»gk'ürz) or DUNKERS. (Eccl. Hist.) A 
;eiigious sect established at Sch wartzenau in 1708, and 
deriving their name from the German word tunken, to 
dip, on account of their being a denomination of Ger- 
man Baptists. They are also cülled Tumblers and 
Brethren. Emigrating to America bet. the years 1719- 
1729, they have since settled principally in the U. 
States, where their chief location is at Snow Hill, in 
Franklin co., Penna. è 

Tunnel, (tün'n’l.) [From Fr. tonnelle, a little ton.] 
(Civ. Engin.) A subterranean opening or passage cut 
through a hill,or under a river, town, &c., to carry a 
line of road, canal, or railway ina direct and even 
course. The greatest 7. are Mt. Cenis (p. 614) and 
St. Gothard, connecting Germany with Italy; this is 
2 m. longer than the Mt. Cenis. Its total length being 
26 m., including its subsidiary tunnels, with 64 bridges. 
Its total cost, abt. $58,000,000; elevation above sea level, 
abt. 8,700 ft. The Hoosic T., intersecting the Hoosic 
range of mountains, in Massachusetts, between the 
Deerfield and Lloosic rivers, is nearly 5 m. long, and 
the longest in the U. States. This 7. presented at the 
outset extraordinary difficulties to be encountered and 
surmounted; and it was not until Dec., 1868, that there 
seemed any promise of success. At that date a contract 
was entered into, to finish the tunnel first begun in 1852, 
with Messrs. Walter and Francis Shanly, Canadian en- 
gineers of eminence, who commenced upon the work it, 
the following March, and who were to receive for com- 
pleting the work $4,594,268, making its entire cost 
&bout nine million of dollars. After early failures to 
tunnel the mountain by means of machinery, the 
work was for a long time carried on by menus of 
hand-drills and gunpowder, At length a now drill, in- 
vented by Mr. Chas. Burleigh of Fitchburg, Mass., was 
tried and adopted. It consists of a simple cylinder and 
piston worked by air compressed by enormous forcing- 
pumps keptin motion by water- or steam-powé\’. 
Cartridges of nitro-glycerine ignited by electrical fuera 





























Fig. 652, 
TUNNEL ON THE SHORES OF LAKE WALLENSTADT, 
(SWITZERLAND.) 


wereusedin the blasting operations in the harder partes 
of the rock; also dualine, a much less dangerous sub- 
stance than nitro-glycerine. The 7. has 3 shafts, the 
central one of which is 1,094 feet in depth, Fig. 663 
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represents a dotavengcaly located 7. on the railway 
route bet. Zurich and Coire, Switzerland, being the first 
of a succession of five which carry the line of rails along 
the shores of Lake Wallenstadt, and which are pierce 
with apertures on the lake-side — affording maguificent 
views of the surrounding scenery. 

Tuuny,.(tn'ne) |Fr.thon.] (Zool) See SCOMBRIDÆ. 

Tunstall, (tin'sid/,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Stafford, 4 m. N.E. of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Lop. 
21,195. 

Tuolumne, ((u-o-liim'ne,) in California, a N.coutral co.; 
area, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Sonora. 

Tupelo-tree, (tupe-lo.) (Bot.) See Nvsss. 

Turanian, (Gc-ra/ne-ds.) (Philol.) One of the three 
great families of languages, forming two grand divi- 
sions, viz., the Northern, comprising the Tungusic, Mon- 
golian, Turkish, Finnish, and Samoiedic; and the 
Southern, including the Tamulic, Taic, Bhotija, and 


Malaic. 

Turban, (türbin) [From Pers. turband.] A head- 
dress worn by most Oriental nations. It is of very 
various forms, but generally consists of a piece of fine 
cloth or linen wound round a cap, which is red or 
green, roundish on the top, and quilted with cotton. 

Turbine, (tür'bin.) (From L, turbo, a top.) ( Hydraul.) 

An horizontal water-wheel with a vertical axis, receiv- 
ing and discharging water in all directions round that 
axis. It isdriven partly by the weight of water and partly 
by the impulse, and has a certain velocity of maximum 
effect, bearing a ratio to the fall of water, which depends 
on the construction of the turbine, and which is, in 
general, about half the velocity at which the turbine 
would revolve if unloaded. The maximum theoretical 
efficiency of every well-designed turbine differs from 
unity only by the amount due to the velocity requisite 
to discharge the water; the available efficiency is vari- 
ously stated, but may be held to range from 0-66 to 
(r8. Turbines are easily adapted both to high and to 
low falls, and are specially well suited for high falls 
with small supplies of water; they have also the ad- 
vantage of being capable of working drowned, or wholly 
immersed in the water of the tail-race. The Externally 
Supplied Vane 7., or Vortex Water- Wheel of Thomson, is 
represented in plan by Fig. 653. A is a cylindrical 
water-chamber, supplied 
by a large pipe or pipes 
from the pentstock. BBBB 
curved guide-blades, so 
placed as to cause the 
water, in moving from 
the circumference to the 
centre of the chamber, to 
form a vortex or whirl- 
pool, These blades are 
movable about pivots at 
OCCC, so as to adjust the 
openings between them 
for the passnge of water. 
D the wheel, with vanes 
round its circumference, 
and a large orifice, or pair 
of orifices in its centre, Fig. 653. 
for the discharge of the VORTEX WATER-WHEEL. 
water into the tail-race. : 
The vanes, at their outer ends, are in the directions of 
radii of the wheel, so as to be acted ow perpendicu- 
larly by the whirlpool; but towards their inner ends 
they are curved backward in such direction that tho 
water, when delivered from them into the central dis- 
charge-orifices, has no rotatory motion. The best velo- 
city for the periphery of this wheel is that due to one- 
half of the fall; andfor a given fall, it is much jess 
than the best velocity for other classes of turbines. 
This is a considerable practical advantage. Another 
advantage is the ease with which, by means of the mov- 
able guide-blades, the expenditure of water is adjusted 
to the work to be performed, 

Turbinidse. (tür-bin'e-de.) (Zool) The Top-shell fam., 
comprising gasteropodous mollusks which have the 
shell turbinated and the operculum very «mall. The 
shell is brilliant pearly when the epidermis is removed. 

Turbot, (tür'bót.) (ZoW.) See PLEURONKECTIDAE. 

Turbut, (toor'boot,) n city of Persia, p. Khorassan, 60 m. 
8. of Meshed. Pop. 18.000, 

Turco, (tür'ko.) (Mil) A soldier belonging to one of 
a class of regiments of light infantry in the French ser- 
vice, native of Algeria, and wearing the Arab costume. 
They were employed in the late Franco-German war. 

Tuarcoman, (tür'ko-mádn.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. 
of Turkestan, Central Asia. 

Turdidse, ((ür'de-de.) (Zoól.) The Thrushes, an exten- 
sive fam. of insessorial birds, found in nearly every part 
ef the world; the several species beiug adapted to al- 
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most every climate. They generally frequont the fields 
and pastures for their 
food, which usually con- 
sists of soft animal and 
vegetable substances, as 
berries and other fruits, 
worms, and snails, Some 
species are remarkable 
for their power and va- 
riety of song, aud others 
for their powers of imi- 
tation. Their nests are 
generally constructed 
on the branches of trees, 
and most of the species 
lay from 4 to 6 eggs. 
They have the beak arcnated and compressed, but its 
point is not hooked. Their habits ure in general soli- 
tary; but the majority, however, are gregarious dur- 
ing the winter. The females of all the Thrush kind, 
though somewhat Jess brilliant, are very similar in 
plumage to the males. The well-known breasted 
Thrush or Common Robin, Turdus migratoriua (Fig. 654 
is one of the loudest and most delightful songsters of N. 
America. It comes to the temperate districts early in 
the spring, and remains late in the autumn. Some re- 
main through the whole winter even in New England, 
but keep in the thick swamps and on the sunny sides 
of Woods. The Wrens, genus Regulus, are very small 
birds, olive-green above, and whitish beneath. The 
Water Onzels, genus Hydrobata, frequent mountain 
streams, into which they walk or dive, and move about 
in search of aquatic insects and other small animals, 
which constitute their food. 

Turenne, HENRI DE LA TOUR D'AUVERGNFE, VICOMTE DR, 
(^oo-rdn',) an illustrious French military commander, B. 
at Sedan, 1611, was a ndson of William * the Silent," 
Prince of Orange, and belonged to the Protestant faith. 
He early embraced the profession, and served under his 
uncles, the Princes Maurice and Henry Frederick of 
Nassau, agninst the Spaniards. In 1635, as marechal- 
de-camp in the French service, he defended Mentz, and 
later took Landrecies, and aided in the capture of Turin, 
1640. Threc years later he became a marshal of France, 
and second in command to the great Condé in Germany. 
He greatly contributed to the victory of Nordlingen, 
1645, and compelled the Bavarians to sue for peace. T. 
retired into Holland during the War of the Fronde, nnd 
in 1650, taking up arms in favor of the Prince de Condé, 
was defeated at Rethel. In 1652, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal army, he twice defeated 
Condé and the Spaniards at Paris, and again at Arras 
in 1654, and at the Dunes in 1658, ]n 1668 he became 
a Roman Catholic, and conquered several provs. of Hol- 
land in 1672. Two years afterwards he defeated the 
Imperialists, and ravaged the Palatinate under circum- 
stances of odious TORT: He was killed by a chance 
cannon-shot while reconnoitring the ground for an in- 
tended battle against Montecuculi, the Imperial com- 
mander, July 27, 1675, 

Turf, (trf) 'Yhe.) [A.S] (Sports. The distinctive 
name given in modern phraseology to the sport of horse- 
racing. 

Turgot, ANNE ROBERT JACQUES, (toor-go’,) an eminent 
French statesman and political economist, n. in Paris, 
1727 ; p. 1781. 

Turin, (too-ren',) (It. TogrNo,] a handsome and prosper- 
ous city of Italy, and former C. of the Sardinian dum., 
and, for some time, of the kingdom of Italy, on the Po, 
80 m. 8.W. of Milan. Its public buildings are numerous 
and attractive, and it is the seat of various important 
mannfs. Pop. 212,614. 

Turkestan, (tirk-¢s-taln’,) or Turkistan, [“ Land 
of the Turks,"] a vast region of W. Central Asia, form- 
ing two grand divisions, of which Western T., or Inde- 
pendent Tartary, lying bet. N. Lat. 36-559, E. Lon. 52-899, 
comprehends the respective khunats of Bokhara Kho- 
kan, Khiva, Khoondooz, and Kafiristan; Fasern T. (or 

pper ) belongs to the Chinese empire, and is 
divided into the two provs. of Thian-shan-pe-loo, and 
Thian-shan-nan-loo. Total area, estim. at 750,000 sq. m. 
T. is b. N. by the Kirghis Country and Siberia, E. by 
Mongolia, 8. by Thibet, the Ranay Afghanistan, and 
Persia, and W. by the Caspian The Beloor aud 
Little Altai Mts. separate E. from W. Turkestan. Ac- 
cording to the statements of Mr. Shaw, an English 
traveller who visited the country recently, the interior 
of T. is—excepting in the W. and N., where the great 
deserts of Khiva and Kizilkoom occupy the greater part 
of the sur‘ace -— very fertile and well cultivated. t- 
ern T. contains the cities of Khiva, Balkh, Khoondoost, 
Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tashkend; in Western 7. are 
Yarkaud, Cashgar, and Khotan. Mobamu: 
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the ruling religion. Western 7., since 1864, has become 
nominally independent of China, owing to a successful 
revolt carried out by one Yakoub Bey, a supposed de- 
scendant of Genghis Khan. Pop. estim. at 25,000,000, 
Turkey, ((ür'ke,) or THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, compre- 
hends all the countries which are under the real (or 
minal) authority of the Sultan or Padishah. They 
consist in Europe of the 7 pw called Roumeliu, 
Thessaly, Bulgaria, Albania, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, and Croatia, together with Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (see DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES), These provs. 
are subdivided into eyalels or govts., excepting the 
principalities Servia aud Montenegro, which are semi- 
indep. states under the so-called protectorate of the 
Sultan. European 7., embraced within the jimits of 
N. Lat. 392-18? 20’, E. Lon. 15° 40-309, is b. N. by the 
Austrian and Russian empires, E. by the Black Sea, 3. 
by Greece und the Archipelago, and W. by the Adriatic 
Sea and Dalmatia. In Asia the Turkish dominions, sit- 
uated bet. N. Lat. 30-429, E. Lon. 26°-48°, consist of the 
provs. of Anatolia or Asia Minor, Roum, Caramanin, 
Adana, Marash, Armenian, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, 
Trak-Araby, and Syria, including Palestine ; along with 
the Arabian eyaleta of Yemen and El-Héjaz. The 
boundaries of this Asiatic portion of the Ottoman em- 
pire are very irregular. Roumania (or the provs, be- 
youd the Danube), the Asiatic portions, and the Afri- 
can — Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, — being treated of else- 
where in this work in their proper place, this article is 
accordingly confined geographically and sectionally to 
Turkey in Europe alone, or, in other words, Turkey 
Proper. The mountain-system of 7. concentrates in 
the Balkan chain, extending W. from the Black Sea, 
and forming a natural barrier bet, Servia and Bulgaria 
on the N., and Roumelia on the S. The pp. character- 
istics of the surface ure the great central platean which 
extends N. of the Balkan northward as far as the Rus- 
sinn frontier; the fertile basins of Roumelia and Thes- 
sal y, and the valleys of Albania, Bosnia, and Herzego- 
vina. The chief river is the Danube. The principal 
lakes are those of Ochrida, Yanina, and Scutari; and 
of the islands of the JEgean Archipelago the most 
noteworthy are Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Tenedos, Lemnos, 
Mitylene, Scio, and Patmos. The coast-line of 7. along 
the Euxine and a great part of the Adriatic is bold and 
rocky, aud presents few bays or inlets of any size. 
The coasts of the Archipelago, however, are indented 
on the European side, by the gulfs of Salonica, Seros, 
and Contessa, The soil of 7. is very generally of a fer- 
tile character, but, owing to various causes, little pro- 
gress has, comparatively speaking, been made in agri- 
culture. The chief crops are maize, rice, cotton, rye, 
barley, and millet. Timber of good size and in various 
kiuds is very abundant, and fruits and flowers are 
found in excellence and plenty. The culture of roses 
- is largely carried on in several districts. The mineral 
products are iron in plenty, lead blended with silver, 
copper, sulphur, salt, alum, but no coal, Turkish man- 
ufactures are unimportant and almost entirely domes- 
tic, consisting of woollen and cotton stuffs, shawls, 
leather, and fire-arms.  Printing- and dyeing-works, 
with distilleries of inferior brandy, also engage a great 


part of the pop. The latter is composed of quite aj 


motley assortment of races, nationalities, and creeds. 
Ottomans or Turks proper compose 38 per cent. of the 
entire inhab. The Slavic and Rouman populations 
come next in importance, then the Arabs; the remain- 
ing peoples consist of Moors, Druses, Kurds, Tarturs, 
Albunians, Circassians, Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks, 
besides Jews and Gipsies. Islamism of the sect of 
Omar is the prevailing form of religion, based upon 
the Koran. The Christian faith obtains chiefly among 
the Slaves, Roumans, Armenians, and Greeks. Educa- 
tion is very backward, and philosophy, literature, and 
the arts are but little attended to; law and theology 
comprising the bulk of intellectual cultivation. The 
chief cities are, in Europe: Constantinople (the C.), 
Adrianople, Salonika, Serayevo, Gallipoli, Philippop- 
olis, and Sophia. In Asia: Smyrna, Damascus, Bey- 
rout, Brusa, Erzeronm, Aleppo, Bagdad, and Jeru- 
salem.— The Turkish government is that of a des- 
potism based upon and modified by the precepts of 
the Mohammedan faith as laid down in the sacred 
books of the Prophet: the Koran, and the Multeka. 
The executive and legislative authority are exercised 
under the supreme control of the Sultan by two great 
dignitaries of state—the Grand Vizier (or Prime Min- 
ister) in secular affairs; the Sheik-ul Islam (or head of 
the Church) in those ecclesinstical. The council of 
ministers, known as the Divan and formed of 9 depts., 
is presided over by the former. Various important re- 
forms have been effected n the civil, ecclesiastical, and 


military administration of the empire of late years; 





and other reforms are promised in reference to civil 
polity, development of education, encouragement to 
trade, and reorganization of the army and navy. be- 
sides an improved system of internal communication. 
Iu July, 1869, the army was reorganized on the follow- 
iug bases: Nizam, or active standing army, 150,000 
men; Reserves (first class), 60,000; Redif, or second 
class reserves, 192,000; troops for home defence and 
garrison duty, 300,000; total, 702,000. The navy, in 
1571, consisted of 19 iron-clads, 123 guns; 27 screw- 
steamers, 645 guns; 9 corvettes and 13 dispatch-boats, 
820 guns; 12 gunboats, 28 guns; and 35 transports of 
52 guus: total, 115 vessels (under steam), mounting 
1,668 guns. There were also, independently of the above, 
53 sailing-ships, aggregating 522 guns. In 1869 tho 
railroads in operation were confined to 3 lines only, em- 
bracing 182 m. Other lines are, however, in course of 
completion which will add 1,260 m. to the above state- 
ment. In Asia Minor, there are 145 m. in operation.— 
The Ottoman empire arose upon the ruins of the old 
Greek empire, early in the 15th cent., and in 1453 Con- 
stantinople, after its capture by Mohummed 1I., was 
made its metropolis. At the accession of Mohammed 
IV. in 1648, the Turkish empire was at its zenith of 
power. The seeds of internal corruption, however, had 
been sown so deeply as to be ineradicable, and its decay 
became gradual but sure, In 1774, a large slice of ter- 
ritory, and the right of navigation of the Euxine, were 
ceded to Russia, and in 1821 Greece became indepen- 
dent. In 1854-56 occurred the Crimean War, which 
checked Russi; for the time. Pop.: direct possessions 
iu Europe, 10,510,000; protected provinces, 5,927,510; 
in Asia, 16,46 000; total, 32,900,510. In 1877, Russia 
declured war aguinst T, which terminated in 1878, by 
T. paying a targe war indemnity and the partial dis- 
memberment of the empire. 7. retatns in Europe 
6),000 sq. m. of territory and 6,000,000 of pop. 

Turkey. (Zodl.) A bird of the fam. Phasianidz. The 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo, of the U. States, is 
tlie origin of all the domestic varieties of turkeys of 
both hemispheres, is well known for the delicacy of its 
flesh as an article of food, and is supposed to have been 
so called from the belief that it wasa native of Turkey. 
It is abt. 48 inches long, the stretch of wings abt. C6 
inches. The prevailing color is copper- bronze with 
copper and green reflections. The male averages 15 to 
18 pounds’ weight, and the female about 9 pounds, 
although the former, in some cases, nttains 30 to 40 
pounds. It is rare on the Atlantic coast, but is still 
common in the regions farther west. The Ocellated 
Turkey, M. ocellata, of Central America, is exceedingly 
beautiful, the plumage exhibiting the most brilliant 
and varied metallic reflections; and the tail and tail- 
coverts are ornamented with four series of large ocet- 
lated spots. 

Vurkey-buzzard. (Zovl.) See VULTURIDA. 

Turmeric. (Hot) See Curcuma. 

‘Turmeric Paper. (Chem.) A test-paper, made by im- 
mersing unsized paper in tincture of turmeric. It is 
used as a test for alkalies, which changes its yellow color 
to reddish-brown, as do also their carbonates and phos- 
phates, some of the alkaloids, and boracic acid. 

Turn, (tirn.) [From Fr. towrner, to round off.) (Mus.) 
A grace marked thus ~, indicating that the note 
ubove it, one degree higher, must be struck before it 
shortly, then pes quickly through the note itself and 
turned from the note a degree below into the note itself 
over which the mark is placed. 

Turner, Josz?H WILLIAM MALLARD, (tür/nür,) one of 
the most eminent landscape-painters of the English 
school, B. in London in 1775, became a Royal Academi- 
cian in 1820, D. in 1851, bequeathing to the nation a 
number of his finest works, now to be seen iu the 
“Turner Room " of the National Gallery, London. 

Turning, ((vrn'ing.) (Mech.) A very ingenious and 
useful art; in which a great variety of articles are 
manufactured, by cutting or fashioning them while 
they revolve upon an axis or line, which generally re- 
mains immovable. Every solid substapce in nature 
may be submitted to this process, and accordingly we 
have articles turned in the metals, in wood, in pottery, 
in stone, in ivory, &c. The simplest process of turning 
is that of the potter; who, in the first stage of forming 
his ware, sticks a piece of soft clay upon a wheel, or 
flat table, while it revolves horizontally; and in thia 
state of rotation, he fashions it with the greatest facility 
into vessels of every description. But in most. opera- 
tions of the art the revolving body is cut or sheved by 
applying a chisel, or other suitable tool, to its eurface, 
while in motion; which requires firmness in the ection, 
or axis of rotation, and also that of the tool itself should 
be steadily supported. The instrument or apparat-ws for 
these purposes ig called a (he. The art of T. moat 
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extensively applicable in all the mechanic arts; for the 
hardest metals, and the most ponderous articles, as well 
as the softest wood and the most delicate pivots in a 
watch, can be fashioned by the 7'-lathe. 

Turnip, [t . [Etymol. uncertain.] aye The 
Brassica Rapa Errei, a well-known hardy biennial 
plant, O. Brassicaceæ. The change it has undergone by 
cultivation is no less remarkable than that of the Cab- 
bage ; but in this instance it is the root which has been 
transformed from a comparatively hard woody sub- 
stance into the large fleshy bulb, which constitutes one 
of our most nntritious vegetables, The ancient Greeks 
and Romans were well acquainted with the Turnip; 
and, in the fifteenth century, we find it had become 
known to the Flemings, and forined one of their prin- 
cipal crops. The Turnip forms an ingredient in broths, 
soups, and stews; it is likewise cut into various figures 
for garnishing. In spring, when the plaut is pushing 
up for flower, the points of the shoots are dressed as 
greens, and are acknowledged to be valuable as an an- 
tiscorbutic. 

Turn'-out. Same as meki, q. v. 

Turnpikes, (türn'pikz) The name given in Eng- 
land to the toll-gates on the public roads, tlie ancient 
gate being a mere pole or pike. The turnpike roads 
are formed under acts of parliament, and managed by 
commissioners, trustees, and surveyors. 

Turnsole, (tiirn’-sdl.) (Zo) See CROZOPHORA. 

Turnstone, (türn/stán.) (Zoil.) See H&MATOPODIDA. 

Turn-table, (^irn'ta-bl.) (Mech.) A circular surface, 
resembling a table, with rails crossing it, sustained by 
rollers, and movable on a certain pivot, used for switch- 
ing railroad-cars, trucks, &c., from oue line of rails to 


another. 
Turpentine, (tir’pé-tin.) [From Gr. terebinthos. 


(Chem.) A transparent resinous substance, procu 
from different species of the pine and fir. The best 
sort comes from N. America. The method of obtaining 


it is by making a series of incisions in the bark of the 
tree, from which the turpentine exudes, and falls down 
into receptacles prepared to receive it. English 7. is 
from the Scotch fir; Venice 7., which is more thin and 
aromatic, is derived from the pinus lariz ; and the com- 
mon American 7. comes from the pinus palustris. The 
Oil of T., obtained by distillation from the viscid resin, 
is a volatile spirit of the composition (CsyH;6); sp. gr. 
abt. 0°86; bolling-point abt. 3389. It is a colorless mo- 
bile liquid, of a peculiar strong odor, insoluble in water, 
and much used as a solvent for many gums and resins. 
Turret, (türrit.) [From W.twr,a tower.] (Arch.) A 
small tower surmount- 
ing a larger tower, or 
placed at the angle of a 
church (Fig. 655), or 
; other edifice, 
Tur'ret-ship. (Nev.) 
A vessel of war, iron- 
plated, and whose arma- 
ment is placed in two 
or more rotary iron tur- 
rets, worked by steam 
or by hand-winches. 
Turritellidse, (tir-re- 
tel'le-de.) (Zoól) Tho 
Wentle-trap fam., em- 
bracing gasteropodous 
mollusks which have 
the shell tubular or spi- 
ral, and the upper part 










partitioned off. 
Turtle, ((rtL) [From 

A. S. tortel.] (Zobl.) See 

TESTUDINATA. 


Tur'tle-dove, (-div.) 
(Zoól) See COLUMBIDÆ. 

Tuscaloosa, (tis-kuh- 
loo'sah,) in Alabama, a 
N.W. central co.; areo, 
1,620 sq. m. 
— A town, C. of above 
co. 125 miles N.W. of 
Montgomery. 

Tuscan Order, (iŭs 
kän.) (Arch.) One of the 
five classic orders, being f 
a Roman modification 
of the Doric style, with 
unfluted columns, and 
without triglyphs. It is 
the simplest of the or- 
ders. 

Turquoise, ((ür'koiz) (Mi. A mineral of a bean- 
tiful sky-blue color; occurring in thin layers, or in 
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Fig. 655, — TURRET. 
(Beverley, Rugiand, 14th cent.) 
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rounded masses. It is destitute of lustre, but 

ble of a high polish, and is much used in Jewel.y; 
and contrasts well with diamonds and pearls set in 
gold. It consists chiefly of hydrated alumina; and its 
color is probally due to the oxides of copper and iron. 

Tuscany, ((üs'kán-e.) [It. Toscana,] a country and for 
mer &overeign grand-duchy of Central Italy, lying bet. 
N. Lat. 42? 20’-44° 10’, E. Lon. 10? 15-12? 20', and b. N. 
by Lucca and Modena, E. by the Marches and Umbria, 
&. by the Romagna, and W. by the Mediterranean. It 
is divided into the 7 provs. of Arezzo, Pisa, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, and Siena. Area, 85,374 sq. m. 
On the N.E. it is intersected by the Apennines, and it 
has the Arno for its pp. river. C. Florence. — T., the 
anc. Etruria and Tyrrhenia, became in the Middle Ages 
a duchy and fief of Lombardy, aud afterwards 
under the rule of the Medici (q.v.). Later, it was made 
into a independent Bisio governed by a grand-duke of 

1e cadet branch of the imperial house urg- 
Lorraine. Pop. 2,135,323. v or Hepes 
Tasostawna, perpe d ih) in Ohio, an E. o., 
rained by a river of same name; area, 520 sq. m.; C. 
New Philadelphía. : 94.20.50 

Tuscaroras, ((üskah-ro'rahz.) (Ethnol.) A N. Amer. 
Indian tribe, formerly peopling the country about the 
Tar and Neuse rivers in N. Carolina. In 1711 they en- 
tered into war with the whites, and, being defcated, 
removed to the State of New York, where they entered 
the Iroquois Med pier and became allies of the Eng- 
lish during the Kevolutionary War. Some few families 
of them still exist, in a comparatively civilized state. 

Tusei, (tüske) (Anc. His.) The appellation under 
which the Etrurians, or anc. Tuscans, were known to 
the early Romans. 

Tuscola, (tis-ko'lah,) in Michigan, an E. co., washed by 
Suginaw Bay ; area, 825 sq. m.; C. Vassar. 

Tusk, (tüsk) [From A. S. tusc.] (ZoX.) The long 
pointed tooth which distinguishes certain unimals, such 
as the wild boar, for instance. 

Tassilage, ial “a The Coltsfoot, a genus of 
plants, O. Asteracee. T. farfare is a common, and in 
many places a troublesome weed, the existence of which 
indicates a clayey soil. To this gen, also belongs the 
Butter Bur, T. petasiles, 

Tutenag, (ti/tén-dg,) or Packrona. (Metall) A me- 
tallic compound brought from China, called also Chi- 
nese copper, or white copper. It consists of copper, 
zinc, and nickel. Zinc is sometimes called by this 
name in India. 

Tutti, ((ool’te,) or Tur’ro. [It., from L. totus, the whole. ] 
(Mus.) A direction for all to play in full concert. 

Tutty, (tüt'te.) (Chem. The impure oxide of zine, 
collected from the chimneys of smelting-furnaces. 

Tuyeére, (twe-Gr’.) (Fr.] (Metall. In blast-furnaces, 
a conical aperture for the reception of tapering pipes 
for introducing the blast. 


| Iver, (twdr,) or TWER, a city of European Russia, C. of 


a govt. of same name, at the junction of the Tverza and 
Volga rivers, 100 miles N.W. of Moscow. Pup. of govt., 
1,521,577 ; of city, 29,896. 

Twankay, (twdn'ka.) (Com.) The most inferior de- 
scription of green tea. 


| Tweed, (&véd,) a considerable and picturesque river of 


the S. of Scotland, having its source in the co. Peebles, 
and after a N.E. flow of 95 m., emptying into the Ger- 
man Ocean at Berwick.—(Manuf.) A light twilled 
woollen fabric used as a material for men's dress. 

Twelfth, (télfv. [From A. 8. toeta) (Mus. 
interval embracing an octave and a fifth, — 7. 
(Calendar.) See EPIPHANY. 

Twelve Tables, (Laws or THE) (ta’biz.) (Rom. Hist.) 
Celebrated laws, framed at Rome by the Decemvirs, 
A. U. G. 803, They were originally ten, but two more 
were soon added. 


A 
IGHT. 


Twentieth, (twén’te-eth.) [From A. 8. A 


twentigiha. 
( Mus.) An interval which includes two octaves d 
sixth. 


|'Twen'ty-fours, (-/órz) (Printing) Among printers, 


a sheet of paper which, when printed, folds in 24 leaves 
or 48 pages : — abbreviated 24mo. 

Twickenham, (twik’ndm,) a town of England, co. 
Middlesex, on the Thames, 12 m. W.of London. Pope's 
villa and grave are here. 


. 10,535. 
| Twilight, (nolit) or Dawn, [A. S. teoeon-leoth.) (Aat.) 


The faint light diffused through the lower portion of 
the atmosphere by the reflection of the sun's rays from 
the higher portion of the atmosphere, after that body 
has set below, or before it has risen above the horizen. 
The morníng 7. begins, and the evening T. ends, when 
the sun is about 18 degrees below the horizon. At the 
poles, where there are six months day and six months 
night, the 7. continues about two months; so that & 
great part of the half year's night is illuminated. 
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Twill, (ie) [From Scot. tweel.] A kind of woollen 
or cotton cloth, woven in such a manner as to present 
a ribbed surface. 

Twin-leaf. (Bo) Sec JEFFERSONIA. 

Twins, (The,) (Gonz) (Ast.) Seo GEMINI. 

Two'ply, (-pit.) (Manuf.) Woven into a double thick- 
ness, by two sets of thread of the warp and weft reapec- 


tively: — said of a species of carpeting. 
Two Sicilies, (sise-leez,) (KINGDOM oF THE.) See ITALY 
and NAPLES. 


Tycho Brahe, (fi’ko-.) See BRAHE. 

Tybee Island, (ti/be,) on a bay of same name, at the 
mouth of Savannah River, Georgia; N. Lat. 329, W. Lon. 
80° 52’. 

Tycoon, (ti-koon’.) [Jap.] The title borne by the chief 
of the executive govt. of Japan, prior to the year 1868, 
Ho was next in rank to the Mikado. 

Tyler, (t?lir.) (Fr. tailleur.) An officer belonging to 
a lodge of Freemasons, who is placed on guard at the door 
of the council-chamber with a drawn sword in his hand. 

Tyler, Jony, an American statesman, and 10th Preai- 
dent of the U. States, was B. in Charles City co., Va., in 
1790. In 1816 he entered Congress as a Republican of 
the Virginia school; in 1825 became governor of Vir- 
ginia, and two years afterwards s. John Randolph of 
Roanoke as U. S. senator. He opposed the tariff bill of 
1828, as well as all measures of internal improvement; 
and was the sole opponent in the Senate of the “Force 
Bill" of 1833, passed against the nullifiers of S. Carolina. 
In the same year he was reélected to the Senate, and 
supported Henry Clay's resolution of censure upon the 
President for the removal of the public deposits from 
the U. 8. Bank. Later, 7. became a member of the 
Whig party, and was elected to the Vice-Presidency of 
the Republic in 1840; and, in April ofthe following year, 
succeeded ez officio to the Presidential chair by the 
death of Gen. Harrison. During his tenure of office he 
twice vetoed national bank-bills passed by Congress; 

uarrelled with the Whigs; concluded the Ashburton 

reaty with England (1843); and, allying himself again 
with the Democruts, accomplished the annexation of 
Texas. March 1, 1845. He acted, in Feb., 1861, as presi- 
dent of the Peace Convention which met in Washington, 
and entered the Confederate Congress in the following 
month. D. 1862. 

Ty'ler, in Tezas, an E. co.; area, 1,350 sq. m.; C. Wood- 
ville.—àn mes yirginia,a N. county, b. on Ohio; area, 
990 sq. m.; €. Middlebourne. 

Tympan, (/im'pdn. (From Gr. tympanon, a dram.] 
{Printing.) A part of a prínting-press, consisting of a 

rame covered with parchment; on which the blank 
sheets are put in order to be luid on the form to be im- 
pressed. 

Tym anum, (f(im'pah-nüm.) (Same deriv.] (Anat.) 

AR.—(Arch.) The triangular space in a pedi- 
ment enclosed by the cornice of its inclined sides, and 
the horizontal fillet of the corona; it is often decorated 
with sculpture. 

Tympanitis, ((m-pin'e-tis,) or Trw'eANv. [Same 
deriv.] (Med.) A disease called also Drum belly; and 
consisting in an elastic di«tention of the abdomen, 
arising from a morbid collection of gas in the intestines. 
When cansed by air secreted in the abdominal cavity it 
is generally fatal. 

Tyne, (tin,) an important river of the N. of England, 
having ita rise in the W. part of co. Northumberland, 
and, after an E. course of 80 m. falling into the North 
Sea bet. the towns of North and South Shields. 

yndall, Joun. An English physicist, b. 1990, bc 
came a teacher of physics, and made extended origi- 
nal researches ou glacial action, radiation, acoustics, 
etc. His discoveries were many and important, his 
works were clearly written and very poputar, while ha 
was brilliant as a urer and experimenter. D. 1894. 

Type, (rip) [From Gr. typos.) (Theol.) A sign or sym- 

; a figure of something to come; as, the paschal 
lamb was a T. of Christ. ‘To the word in this sense is 
opposed antitype: Christ, therefore, is the antitype. 
— (Nat, Hist.) T. is applied to that variety in a species, 
or species in a genus, or genus in a family, which pre- 
sents an assemblage of points most characteristic of the 
species, genus, or family respectively. — ( Printing.) The 
name given to the stamps or dies which impress the let- 
ters on the paper in printing. Printers, in early times, 
made the letters which they used, but in process of time 
the necessity for a division of labor created the distinct 
business of type-founding. The type-metal is a compound 
of ‘cad and antimony, with a large proportion of tin. 
The antimony gives hardness and sharpness of edge to 
the composition, while the tin gives toughness and te- 
nacity, and removes the brittleness which antimony 
causes when used in a large proportion without tin. 
The proper proportions of these metals are regulated 
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by the size of the type, a greater quantity of antimony 
being employed for small letters. A complete assort- 
ment of types is called a Font, which may be regulated 
to any extent. Every type-founder has a scale show- 
ing the proportional quantity of each letter required 
for a font; and a peculiar scale is required for every 
langunge. For the English language, the following is 
à type-founder's scale for the small letters of a font of 
types of a particular size and weight: 
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a 8,500 | h 6,400 | o 8,000 | v 1,200 
b 1,600 | i 8,000 | p 1,700 | w 2,000 
c 3,000 | j 400 | q 500 | x 400 
d 4,400 | k 800 | r 6,200 | y 2,000 
e 12,000 | 1 4,000 | 8 8,000 | z 200 
f 2,500 | m 3,000 |t 9,000 

g 1,700 | n 8,000 | u 3,400 


Begiuning with the la t, the subjoined specimens 
€ the various aiges of type commonly used on book- 
work. 


Great Primer. English. 


Pica. Small Pica. 


Bourgeois. Brevier. Minion. Nonpareil. 
Agate. Pearl. Diamond. Brilliant, 


Emerald is a type now little used, and which in size is 
between Minion and Nonpareil. 

bt A peep Machines. The first machine of 

his character was patented in Eugland in 1822. There 
wer» two others 20 Du afterward, Notuntil recently, 
however, have satisfactory machines been invented 
and the prejudice against thein removed. 
now coming into wide employment. Various methods 
are in these for composing and distribution, 
the most interesting forin of machine being those that 
er the types as wauted, to be remelted when done 
with. 

Type-Writer. A machine for producing written or 

nted characters on paper without the use of a pen. 

y such machines, worked by means of a keyboard, 

are now in use, and type-written manuscript is coming 

largely into use, the typewriting operator being an 
almost indispensable necessity in modern offices. 

Typhoid ever, (ti’foid.) (From Gr. tuphos, and 
eidos, form.) (Med.) A disease which so much resem- 
bles in its main features that of typhus (gq. v.) that 
until very recently the two were generally regarded as 
but different stages of the same affection. There ap- 
pears good reason, however, for believing them to be 
essentially distinct disorders. T. FP, usually zommences 
more insidiously and more gradually than typhus; 
the sufferer is less dull and stupid, but more anxious, 
and during the delirium decidedly more active, and even 
vivacious. Diarwicea is almost always present in T. F, 
(often accompanied with hemorrhage), very rarely in 
typhus. In the former the eruption consists of rose- 
colored spots, thinly scattered, and often entirely ab- 
sent. 7. F.is most common in youth, and rarely at- 
tacks persons afler forty; while typhas may occur at 
any age, and the former does not reach its height for 
a week later than the latter. The general treatment 
required in both cases is almost alike. 

Typhus, (6/üs) [Gr. typhos, stupor arising from 
fever.] (Med.) A species of continned fever character- 
ized by grent debility, a tendency in the fluids to pu- 
trefaction, and the ordinary symptoms of fever. It 
chiefly attacks those who have been weakened by any 
previous debilitating cause, or who are confined in un- 
wholesome or damp situations. It assumes various 
forms, as low fever, putrid fever, nervous fever, jail 
fever, &c. When nausea and bilions vomiting prevail, 
it constitutes what is termed bilious fever. T. com- 
mences with extraordinary muscular and nervous de- 
bility, great depression of spirits. flying pains, sighing, 
a frequent, small, hard, nnd flutt»ring pulse, a foul and 
brown tongue, impaired taste. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the debility is increased; the mouth becomee 
very foul and the breath fetid; she evacuations are ex- 
tremely offensive and rapidly putrefy. The speech then 
becomes inarticulate, muttering, and delirious; there is 
a tendency to bleeding from the nose, mouth, and bow- 
els; livid spots appear on the surface, hiccough comes 
on, the hands and feet become cold, and death snper- 
venes. In this climate it muy last three weeks ora 
month; in hot countries, eight or ten days. If it does 
not terminate fatally, the symptoms begin to bo favora- 
ble about the twelfth or fourteenth day. Tt is contar 
gious, or infectious, and often epidemic, 


Long Primer. 


They are 
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Typic Fever, (tip'ik-.) (Med.) A fever preceding the 
iagnosis of a particular type; —opposed to erratic 


Sever. 
Typography, (ti-pdg’rah-fe.) [From Gr. typos, an 
impression, and graphe, delineation.) The art of PRINT- 


ING, q. v. 

Ty polite, (ttp'o-Lit.) [From Gr. typos, and lithos, à 
stone.] ( Tul A stone or fossil bearing imprinted 
upon its surface figures of certain plants or animals. 

"Tyr, (teer,) or Ty. (Scand. Myth.) The Mars of the 
dons pantheea, son of Odin, and patron of vikings and 
warriors. 

Tyrant, (ti'rdut.) (From Gr. tyrannss, literally, a mas- 
ter.) One who exercises arbitrary or excessive power. 
A monarch or ether ruler who by injustice or cruel 
uuishment, or the ‘emand of unreasonable services, 

E burdens and hardships on those under his con- 
trol, which law does not authorize, and which are re- 

ugnant to the dictates of humanity. — The word 7., 
h its original signification, merely meant an absolute 
ruler; but the frequent abuse of the office led to a dif- 
ferent application of the word. 

Tyre, (6r.) (Heb. Tsoor; L. Tyrus; Ar. Soor.] (Anc. 
eog.) The greatest commercial city of antiquity, in 
hoenicia, near Sidon, chiefly celebrated for its splendid 

dyes, especially of scarlet and purple. The earliest no- 
ticea of it occur in the Old Testament; and in those 
times it was besieged by the grentest powers in the 
world, for many years at a time, before it fell. A now 
city was built on an island near the shore, which waa 
taken and destroyed by Alexander the Great aftor a 
siege of more than half a year, B. €. 332, and it never 
recovered its former importance. 7. was taken from 
the Saracens by the Crusaders, after a siege of five 
months and a half, June 20, 1123. Saladin apught in 
vain to retake it in 1187. The prosperity of T was not 
finally destroyed until the conquest of Syria by the 
‘Turks in 1516. At present it is a poor town, called Sur, 
or Soor, with a pop. of about 3,000. It occupies tho E. 
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side of. what was formerly the island, 1 mile long, and 
114 m. from the shore, thus enelosing two so-cated har- 
bors separated by Alexander's causeway, which is now 
a broad isthmus. 
Tyrol, (te-ról',) a p. of Austria, lying bet. N. Lat. 459 
'-419 46', E. Lon. 9? 35-139, and b. N. by Bavaria, 
from which country it is separated by the Bavarian 
Alps; E. by Austria Proper, Carinthia, and Venetia; 
aud S. and W. by Lombardy and Switzerland. Area, 
10,689 sq. m. The 7. is the most mountainous of Eu- 
ropean countries, being wholly intersected by the 
Rhetian and partly so by the Lepontine and Norie 
ranges of Alps. Within its limits are found the head- 
waters of the Drave and Adige, which streams fertilize 
its valleys. The chief agricultural products are the 
cereals, hops, tobacco hemp, flax, and fruits. The 7. 
is politically divided into the 4 circles of Innspruck, 
Bregenz, Trent, and Brixen, and i8 governed by íts own 
national diet helding its sittings at Innspruck, the cap. 
The people are a brave and hardy race, intensely patri- 
otic, and devotedly loyal to the Austrian monarchy, of 
which it became a component part during the 13th eent. 
The T., which iucludes the territory called the Vorarl- 
berg, has a pop. of 885,406. 

Tyrolese, (Lir-oleez.) (Geog.) A native or inhab. of 
the Tyrol; also, plurally, the people of that country. 
Adjectivel y, it is employed to denote that which is pe- 
culiar to the country or its people; as, the Tyrolese hat. 

Tyrone, (te-rón',) a N. co. of Ireland, p. Ulster, b. E. by 

ough Neagh, and W. by the co. Donegal. Area, 1,260 
sq. m. Surface diversified; soil ferte. C. Omagh. Pop. 
215,088. 

Tyrrel, (tir’r'/,) in N. Qurolina, an E. co.; area, 320 s4. 
m.; C. Columbia. 

"'.yrteus, ((ir-te’iis.) A poct sent as a leader to the 
Spartans in tlie Messenian War by the Athenians, in 
compliance with the oracle. His martial odes were so 
inspiring, that he secured them the victory. 

Tzar, (zar. See Czar. 
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U the 21st letter and 5th vowel of the English alpha- 
, bet, is commonly pronounced like eu, shortened 
and blended, and with a greater extension of the 
lower lip. Sometimes it is sounded acutely as in brute ; 
ut others, when preceded by ¢, it has a somewhat ob- 
scure sound, as in venture (pron. vcn'chür). In some 
words, as in full, puss, &c., the sound of U is that of the 
Italian w, or French ou, but shortened. Oceasionally 
it is artionlated like a double oo, as in true; while, in 
the beginning of many words, such as unity, unison, &c., 
it has the sound of yoo. It is short in such words as 
rub, rum, and bong in others, as in June. U often forms 
an interchange with a, e, i, and o, and is but seldom 
used as an abbreviation; standing, however, for urbis 
in the lettera A.U.C., Anno Urbis Cmdite (in the year 
from the building of Rome); and for United in the let- 
ters U. S. (United States.) 

Ubeda, (oo-ba'dah,) or UVEDA, & town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, 26 m. N.E. of Jaen. . 14,000. 

Ubiquitarians, (yoobik-we4a're«inz) [From L. 
ubique, everywhere.] ( Eccl. Hist.) A seet of Lutherans 
who sprung up in Germany about the year 1590; and 
maintained that tho body of Jesus Christ is (ubique) 
omnipresent, or in every place at the same time, and 
consequently in the Eucharist. 

Udder, (üd'dür.) (From A. S. uder.] (Zo) The bag- 
like gland peculiar to cows and other female mammals, 
for the secretion of the mitk wherewith they suckle 
their young. 

Uddevalla, (ood-rdl'lah,) a seaport and manuf. town 
of Sweden, p. of Gothenburg, on a cemmodious bay 
of the Cattegat, 45 m. N. of Gothenburg. Php. 5,000. 

Udine, (60'de-na,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Venetia, 
on the La Roja canal, 40 m. N.W. of Trieste. Pup. 20,116. 

Udom'eter. [From L. udus, wet, and Gr. metron, mea- 
sure.] Same as RAIN-GAUGRE, q. v. 

Uhlan, or Uri, (oo'lahn.) [From Turk. oylan, a young 
feliow.] Originally, one of a body of militia-men among 
the Tartar races, Specifically, a light cavalry trooper 
in the Austrian, German, and Russian armies, consti- 
futing an arm of the service sSywonymous with the 
lancer regiments of the French and English. 

Uhland, JouaxN Lupwia, (oo'lahnt,) one of the most 
eminent of German lyric poets, n. at Tübingen, 1787 ; 
D. 1862, His principal poetical work is entitled Ancient 
High and Low Dutch Popular Songs. 


Uhrich, Jes Jacques Alexis, (00-rd^,) & French gen- 


eral, B. at Phalsbourg, 1802, became commander of a 
division in 1855, and served with distinction in the 
Crimean War, and in the campaign in Italy in 1859. 
After retiring from the service in 1867, he applied, after 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, for 
the command of Strasburg, which city he bravely de- 
fended during its siege and bombardment, surrendering 
only at the last extremity, Sept. 26. 

Wkase, (ii’kdz.) In Russia, a proclamation, or imperial 
order published. 

Ukraine, (00k’rdn,) (The.) (Slav, a frontier.) A 
region of Little Russia, consisting of the modern govts, 
of Poltawa, Kiev, Kharkoff, and Tchernigoff, and noted 
for its extensive plains, on which browse immense herds 
of horses and cattle. The name originally denoted that 
frontier territory which lay between the Don and Dnie- 
per rivers, N. of the Cossack country, and which became 
altogether Russianized after the partition of Poland. 

Uladisiaus. See VLADISLAS. 

Ulcer, (ül'sur.) [Lat. xou) (Med.) A purulent solu- 
tion of continuity, in any of the soft parts of the body, 
attended with a secretion of pus, or some kind of dis- 
charge. Ulcers arise from a variety of causes, the im- 
mediate cause, however, being usnally perverted nutri- 
tion; the formative cells losing their plastic power. 
They are variously denominated ; as fistulous, gangren- 
ous, cancerous, scrofulous, carisus, kc. The treatment 
consists in removing, by appropriate means, the inter- 
nal and the local causes which keep up tlie ulceration, 
and in exciting the vessels of the part, where necessary, 
by appropriate bandaging, &c. 

Ulenhorg, (oo'le-ah-bórg,) a seaport of Russia in Eu- 
rope, grand-duchy of Finland, on the Ulca, near ita 
embonchure imto the gulf of Bothnia, 70 m. &.E. of 
Tornea, Pop, 7,645. 

Ulema, (00-la’mah,) or OvtgMa. (Turk.] A body of 
learned men, being the administrators of the various 
powers centred in the person of the Sultan of Tarkey, 
and presided over by the Grand Mufti. It consists of 
three descriptions of persons: the Imaums, who are 
ministers of religion; the Muftis, who are expounders 
of the law; and the Cudis, who are administrators of 


justice. 

Ulex, (ù'lēks.) (Bot) The Furze, a gen. of prick! 
shrubs, O. Fubacew, distinguished by their two-part 
calyx bearing two minute bracts at the base, an their 
turgid and few-seeded legume. | 
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Uliage, (Hj) (Com. In gauging casks of liquor, 

the term Pea to the quantity found deficient. 

Ullo’a, Don ANTONIO, (ool-lo’ah,) an eminent Spanish 
mathematician, B. at Seville, 1716. In 1735 he became 
the companion of La Condamine, Godin, and other 
French scientists to 8. America, to measure a degree of 
the meridian at the equator. He was afterwards ap- 


pointed Spanish governor of Louisiana,and Minister of | 


marine. U., who was one of the founders of the Obser- 
vatory at Cadiz, did much for the development of the arts 
and the improvement of domestic manufs, in his native 
country. His chief published work is entitled An Histori- 
cal Account of the Voyage to South America (1748). D. 1795. 
Wiiswater, or ULLESWATER, (ilz’waw-tiir,) a pictu- 
resque English lake, situated between the cos. Cumber- 





land and Westmoreland, and near the great mountain 
of Helvellyn, at its S.W. end. It is 9 m. long, with au 
average width of 1 m. 

Ullucus, (u-looküs. A gen. of plants belonging to 

the Basellacer, a 
small order in the 
alliance Ficoidales. 
Ulluco and Melloca 
are native names for 
Ullucus tuberosus, 
(Figure 656,) the 
best-kuown species, 
which is a fleshy Pe- 
ruvian herb, with a 
stem throwing out 
thread-like branches, 
which when they en- 
ter the earth pro- 
duee edible tubers, 
The plant is exten- 
sively cultivated for 
these tubers in the 
Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia, under the Fig. 656.—ULLUCUS TUBEROSUS. 
name of ina. 
They are about the size of a hazel-nut, waxy, and of a 
yellow color. When the failure of the potato was 
dreaded, this plant was oneof the substitutes proposed ; 
but the tubers proved far less agreeable than might 
have been supposed from the demand for them in South 
America, where they are used by the Indians in the 
preparation of Chuna, a starchy substance obtained by 
alternately freezing and steeping them. 

Ulm, (oolm,) a strongly fortified manuf. city of Germany, 
kingdom of Würtemberg, on the Danube, at the foot 
of the Suabian Alps, 46 m. 8.E. of Stuttgart. This city, 
among other picturesque remains of antiquity, pos- 
sesses a magnificent cathedral. Pop. 24,739. 

Ulmacere, (ü-mao'see)) [From L. umus, an elm- 
tree.] (Bot) The 
Elms, a small O. of 
plants, all. Rham- 
nales, consisting 
of trees or shrubs, 
with rough alter- 
nate leaves, fur- 
nished with stip- 
ules, and small 
green or brown 
flowers in loose 
clusters or cymes. 
They have a small 
calyx-like often 
irregular perianth, 
definite stamens, 
and a frəe ovary, 
either one or two- Ke k 
celled, but always Fig. 651. — WYCH ELM. 
with two styles or stigmas. The gen. Ulmus consists of 
lofty trees distinguished in March and April by their 
purplish-brown flowers, which, though small, are so 
numerous as to tinge the whole tree; in April by their 
green membranous leaf-like seed- vessels ; and all the 
summer by their harsh serrated pointed simple leaves, 
which are anequal at the base. Much difference of 
opinion exists among botanists ns to which of the Elms 
should be considered species, and which varieties. The 
White Elm, U. Americana, and the Slippery or Red Elm, 
U. fulva, are American species, while the English Elm, 
U. campestris, aud the Scotch or Wych Elm, U. mon- 
tana (Fig. 657), are natives of Europe. Before we had 
books to point out to us the garden operations for each 
month, the budding of the Elm was a matter for the 
gardener to note warily ; for, as say the old rhymes:— 

'When the Elmen leaf is as big as a farding, 

"Tis time to sow kidney-beans in the garding. 

"When the Elmen leaf is as big as a penny, 

Fou must sow kidpey-beons if you aim to have any." 
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So the farmer derived a lesson from the Elm-leaf, as 
thus :— 
“ When the Elmen leaf is as big as a mouse's ear, 
Then to sow barley never fear. 
When the Elmen leaf is as big as an ox's eye, 
Then say I, High boys, high !” 

Ulmus, (Z'müs.) [L.] (Bot) See Utmacea. 

Ulna, (/nah.) [L., the elbow.] ( Anat.) The larger bone 
of the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow to the wrist; 
it is large at its upper extremity, and grows gradually 
smaller towards the wrist. Its chief use seems to be to 
support and regulate the motions of the radius. 

Ulpianus, Domus, (i/-pe-a'nüs,) a celebrated Roman 
luwyer of the 3d cent. A. D. 

Ulster. (i/'stir,) the northernmost of the 4 provs. into 
which Ireland is divided, is b. N. and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, E. by the North Channel and Irish Sea, and 8. 
by Leinster and Connuught. Area, 8,550 sq. m. Ite 
coasts are indented by extensive inlets of the sea, chief 
of which are Donegal and Dundrum bays, and Loughs 
Foyle, Strangford, and Belfast. This p., divided into the 
9 cos. of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, Monaglian,and Tyrone, possesses 
the most flourishing class of people in Ireland, and it 
is the seat of the great Irish linen manufacture. Pop. 
1,830,298. 

Ulster, in New York, an ES.F. co., b. W. by the Hud- 
son; area, 1,150 sq. m.; C. Kingston. 

Ultima, (il/ie-mah.) [L., last.) (Gram.) The final syl- 
lable of a word. —U. Ratio. (L.] The final reason, ar- 
gument, or resource. 

Ultimate (U'te-mát) Analysis, [From L. ultimus, 
furthest.] (Chem.) The determination of the quantities 
of the elementary constituents of a compound body. 

Ultimatum, (Zl-te-ma'titin.) [From L. ultimus, the 
last.] In modern diplomacy, the finul conditions offered 
for the settlement of a dispute; or the basis of a treaty 
between two governments. The word is also used for 
any final proposition or condition. 

Ultimo, (Z/'te-mo.) [L.] The last month before the 
p one: — abbrev. ult., or ulto. 

Ultra, (Z'trah.) [L. beyond.] (Pel) A prefix to cer- 
tain words, to denote those members of a party who 
carry their notions to excess, In 1793, those persons in 
France were called ultra -revolutionists who demanded 
much more than the constitution they adopted allowed. 
When the Bourbons returned to France, 1515, the words 
wlira-royalists and ultra-liberals were much used, and 
have become common wherever political parties exist. 

Ultramarine, (il-trah-ma-reen'.) [From L. ultra, be- 
tmn and mare, the sea.] (Paint.) A sky-blue pigment, 

nighly valued for the purity, delicacy, and permanency 
of its color. Its name is derived from being brought 
from beyond sea, that is to say, from Ilindostan and 
Persia; and it was originally obtained only from the 
rare mineral lapis lazuli, But excellent U. can now be 
prepared artificially, with silicate of alumina, silicate 
of soda, and sulphuret of sodium ; its color being due to 
the last reacting on the second. 

Ultramontane, (-mon'tàn.) [From L. ultra, beyond, 
and mons, montis, a mountain.) An epithet applied to 
countries which lie beyond the mountains ; thus France, 
with regard to Italy, is an ultramontane country. — 
(Eccl) A term applied by writers on this side of the 
Alps to the doctrines of that party in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church which assigns the greatest weight to the 
papal prerogatives. 

Ulva, (&vah.) (Bot.) A genus of Algm, the species of 
which are mostly marine and verg widely diffused. The 
most familiar species is probably U. lactuca, which, from 
its being frequently attached to oysters, is called Oyster 
Green. It is sometimes eaten like the true Laver, under 
the name of Green Laver. 

Ulysses, (u-lis’seez.) |L.; Gr. Opysseus.] (Her. vae 
The great Greek hero, son of Laertes, and king o 
Ithaca. He was, according to the Iliad and Odyssey 
(the latter of which is the story of his wanderings in 
returning from Troy), the most astute of all the Greeka, 
and his achievements at Troy most materially assisted 
the success of the expedition. His adventures duriug 
his long wanderings were numberless, but he at length 
reached his home, and delivered his wife Penelope from 
the importunities of her suitors. 

Uma, (oo'mah.) (Hind. Myth.) A goddess, wife of the 
deity Siva, worshipped in many parts of India under 
various names. 

Umatilla, (oo-mah-til'lah,) in Oregon, a N.E. co. skirted 
by Washington Ter.: C, Umatilla. 

Umbel, (ŭm'bčl.) [From L. umbella, a little shade.] 
(Bot.) An inflorescence in which the stalks radiate 
from a common point, and the expansion of the flowers 
is centripetal. 


Umbelales, (-bel'lu-leez.) (Bot) An all, of planta 
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sub-class Epigynous Exogens, characterized by dichla- 
mydeous polypetalous flowers, solitary large seeds, and 
a small embryo lying in a large quantity of albumen, 

Ymbellif'ersze. (Bo) See Apacer. 

Umber, (üm'bàr.) [From Umbria, in Italy, where it 
was first found.] (Paint) A pigment which is of an 
olive-brown color in its raw state, and becomes much 
redder when burnt. It consista of an ochreous earth 
containing manganese, is durable, has good body, and 
is useful in oil and water-color painting. —(Zodl.) The 
Scopus umbretta, an African bird, fam. Ardeida, distin- 
guished by a compressed bill with sharp ridge, the tip 
of the upper mandible hooked, and the nostrils situated 
in a furrow which extends all the length of the bill. It 
is about the size of a crow, with umber-colored plumage, | 
and the male has a large crest on the back of the head. 

Umbilical, (-bi/ik-al.) [From L. umbilicus, the navel.) 
(AnaL) A term for whatever pertains to the navel or 
Umuiticos (9. v.).—(Bot.) The U. Cord is a thread by 
which seeds are sometimes attached to their placenta, 

Umbilicate, (-bil'e--it.) (Same deriv.) (Qonch.) An 
epithet applied to a univalve shell in which the axis 
of the solani is hollow; snch a shell is also styled 
perforated. —( Bot.) An epithet applied to a leaf or 


other part of a plant which is round with a dopression | 


at the middle; also styled Peltade, 

Umbilicus, (-bil'e-küs.) (Anat) The navel, a round 
cicatrix, abont the median line of the abdomen. It is 
in the situation of an aperture, which, in the fœtus, af- 
fords passage to the vesaels of the umbilical cord. — Tho 
Umbilical Cord is a cord-like substance, which extends 
from the placenta to the U. of the foetus. It is com- 
posed of the amnion, an albuminous secretion called 
the Jelly of the Cord, cellular substance, an umbilical 
vein, and two umbilical arteries. The former conveys 
the blood from the placenta to the fatus — the latter 
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Underset, (Zn'dür-a/t.) (Naut.) A current under the 
surface of a body of water, moving in opposition to the 
direction of the wind. 

Undershot-wheel, (in'diir-shit.) (Hydraul.) A 
wheel on which a series of flat wash-boards receive the 
impulse of the water conveyed to the lowest part of the 
wheel by an inclined channel or sluice: — correlative ta 
overshot-wheel, 

Undershruh, (-&rüb.) (Bot. A small-sized woody 
plant the tips of whose branches die anuually. 

Underwriter, (-rit-ür.) (Com.) One who undersigus 
a policy of insurance on a ship or its cargo, at a certain 
rate per cent. called the premium. 

Undulation, (ün-du-la'shün.) [From L. undulatus, 
marked with waves.) A waving motion or vibration ; 
as, the U. of water or air. The undulations of a fluid 
are propagated in concentric circles. — ( Surg.) A certain 
motion of the matter of an abscess when pressed, which 
indicates its maturity or fitness for opening. 

Undulatory Theory, (in'dwla-to-re.) (Same deriv.] 
(Opt.) The theory according to which light is trans- 
mitted by the undulations of an elastic medium, sup- 
posed to pervade the universe. See Liat. 

Unguent, (àing'gwint.) (From L. unguens, anointing. } 
(Med.) A soft composition used as a topical remedy fur 
sores. 

Unguiculate, (Zng-gwik'yoolàt.) (Bot.) A term ex- 
cine ivl applied to petuls which have an unguis or 
stalk. 

Ungu (ng'gwis.) [L., a claw.) (Bot.) The stalk of 
a petal. 

Ungula, (ing’gu-lah.) (L., n hoof) (Geom.) The sec- 
tion of a cylinder, cone, or other solid formed by revo- 
went off by a plane passing obliquely through the 

Ase. 





return it. — ( Bot.) Same as HiLUM, q. v. — (Chnch.) The 
cavity in the middle of a univalve shell, and around 
which the latter convolutes. 

Umbo, (üm'bo.) [L.] The boss or protuberant part of 
a shield. —(Conch.) Thepoint of a bivalve shell imme- 

- diately above the hinge. 

Umbonate, (ün'bo-ná/.) (From L. umbo.) (Bot.) Pre- 
senting a bossy protuberance, as the pileus of certain 
species of Agaricus. 

Umbra, (iim’brah,) [L., a shadow.) (Ast.) Beo ECLIPSE. 

Umbria, (iim’bre-ah.) (Anc. Geog.) A country of Italy, 
on the Adriatic, chiefly included in the former duchy 
of Spoleto. It was conquered by Rome in the begin- 
ning of the 3d century, n. 0. 

Umpire, (üm'pir.) (From L. impar, odd.] (Law.) A 
third or odd person appointed to decide a case submitted 
to arbitration, when the referees in question are evenly 
balanced in their judgment. Also, ín field-sports, a 
person selected to decido as to who or what has won ina 
race, match, &c. 

Umritsar, (oom-rit'soor,)) UMRIT8IR, or AMRITSUR, a 
commercial city of the Punjab, in. N.W. Hindostan, in 
the Baree Doab, 40 m. E. of Lahore, with which city it 
connects by railroad. Here is a holy temple, much re- 
sorted to by Sikh pilgrims. Pop. 120,000, 

Un, (ü».) (A. 8.) ( Philol.) A particle corresponding 
with the Latin prefix in, and giving to a word a priva- 
tive or negative signification. Unand in were formerly 
used indifferently for this purpose; but the tendency 
of modern usage is to prefer the use of tn in some words, 
where un was before used. Un is prefixed generally to 
adjectives and participles, but sometimes also to verbs. 
As a general rule, terms of purely English origin are 
made negative by un; when from the Latin, by in. 

Una Voce, (oo'nah vo'cha.) [It.] Unanimously ; with 
one voice or consent. 

Uneia, (ün'she-ah,) pl. Uncim. [L.] (Antig) Among 
the Romans, an inch or the twelfth part of a foot ; also, 
the twelfth part of the coin called as. 

Uneiform, (ün' sefórm.) [From L. uncus, a hook, and 
forma, à form.) (Amat) An epithet for the last bone 
of the second row of the carpus or wrist; 80 named 
from its hook-like process, which projects from the 
palm of the hand. 

Unetion, (ingk/shün.) [From L. unctio.] The anoint- 
ing with consecrated oi] practised by the Jews in conse- 
crating kings and priests, and a usage still followed at 
coronations.— Eztreme U. ( Theol.) See EXTREME UNCTION. 

Un'der-clay, (-kla.) (Geog.) The clayey substratum 
usually underlying a coal-measure. 

Undergraduate, (- ite) (Educ.) In academic 
parlance, a student of a university, or member of an 
incorporated college, who has completed his course of 
terms without taking his first degree. 

Under-lease, (-lés.) (Law.) An alienation bya tenant 
of a part of his lease, with the reservation of a reversion 
to himself. 


Unicapsular. UAR MET [From L. unus, one, 
and capsula, a chest.) (Bot) Having one capsule to 
each flower. 

Unicorn, (ü'ne-kórn.) [From L. wnicornus ; unus, one, 
and cornu, a horn.) An animal with one horn. Accord- 
ing to an examination of the accounts given of the U. 
in ancient and modern times, the opinion of its falmlous 
character, which lias prevailed since tlie time of Buffon, 
does not seem to rest on a foundation absolutely certain. 
Ludovicus Romanus, the traveller, declares that he saw 
two unicorns alive in the temple of Mecca; some assert 
that the animal is yet to be found in Thibet, and it is 
stated by Von Zach tliat a beast of this description, the 
male of which hasa long and straight horn on the fore- 
head, is found in the district of the ancient Meroe. The 
animal termed a U. in our version of the Bible, is con- 
sidered to be the rhinoceros. — ( Jer.) An imaginary 
animal, represented in the form of a horse with a single 
pointed horn issuing from its forehead. 

Uniform, (u'ne-fórm.) [From L. unus, and forma, 
shape.) (Mil, de.) The regulation official dress pre- 
scribed to be worn by any military or other body of 
men enrolled, incorporated, and maintained by public 
authority and at the public cost. 

Uniformity, (-/órw'cte) (Aet of.) [Same deriv.] 
(Eng. Hist.) An Act of Parliament, passed in 1661, 
regulating the form of public prayers, administration 
of the sacraments, and other ceremonials of the Church 
of Kngland. 

Unigenitus, (u-nejin'e-tis.) [L only - begotten.] 
( Eccl. Hist.) The name of a famous bull promulgated 
by Pope Clement XI. in 1713, against the Jansenists, 
and so named from the words with which ít opens: 
Unigenitus Dei Filius. 

Unilateral, (-idt/ir-dl.) [From L. unus, and latus, 
side.) (Bot.) One-aided. 

Unilocular, (-/dk’u-ldr.) [From L. unus, one, and 
loculus, & V ripa (Bot.) Seed-vessels not repa- 
rated into cella. — (Conchology.) Shells not divided into 
chambers. 

Union, (u'ne-Zn.) [Eom L. Lat. unio, unity.) (Pol) 
A confederation or league entered into between states 
or countries; as, the American Union. Also, the act by 
which England and Scotland became incorporated into 
one kingdom, in 1707. The Legislative Union is n term 
applied to the political fusion of the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in 1800. — ( Nav., dc.) The upper 
interior corner of a national ensign, as distinguished 
from the rest of the field, termed the fly. In the Ameri- 
can ensign, the U. is characterized by a blue field dot- 
ted with white stars properly corresponding in number 
to the States of the Union. The English U., commonly 
called the Unionjack, ia a field on which are repre- 
sented in combination the respective crosses of mt. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick,so as to emblemize 
the union of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, — ( Paint.) Symmetry, accord, and har- 
mony between the several parts of a painting. — (Swrg.) 
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U. by the first intention signifies the process by which 
the opposite surfaces of recent wounds grow together, 
and unite without suppuration, when they are kept in 
sontact with each other, 

Union, a county iu South Dakota.—In Arkansas, ® 
8. county; area, 1,000 square miles ; Capital, El Dorado. 
—In Georgia, a N. county; area, 400 sq. miles; Capital, 
Blairsville.—In /Uinois, a 8. county ; area, 320 sq. miles; 
Gapital, Jonesborough.—In Indiana, an E. county ; area, 
163 square miles; Capital, Liberty,—In Jowa, a 8.3.W. 
county; area, 432 square miles, Capital, Alton.—Im 
Ki , a N.W. county; area, 350 square miles; 
Oapital, Morganfield.—In Louisiana, a N. par.; area, 
1,000 square miles; Capital, Farmersville.—In N. Care 
dena, a S. county ; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Mom 
roo.—In New Jersey, an N.E. county; Capital, Elizabeth. 
—l1u the same State, a town of Hudson county.—In 
Ohio, à W. central county; area, 446 square miles; 
Capital, Marysville.—In O a N.E. county, adjoin 
Ing Idaho; Capital, La Grande.—In Pennsylvania, an E, 
central county; area, 300 square miles; Capital, Lewis- 
burr.—In S. Carolina, a N. district; area, 500 sq. miles; 
Qapital Unionville.—In Tennessee, a N.N.E. county$ 


eres, 230 sq. miles; ital, 

Union League, Ehe.) (-leeg.) (Amer. Hist.) The 
name of a political organization formed during the 
Civil War in certain Northern cities, New York, Phila- 
delphia, &c., for affording pecuniary and other support 
for the maintenance of the National cause. 

Uniontown, in Pennsylvania, a borough, C. of Fayette 
ce., 45 m. S.E, of Pittsburg. 

Unipersonal, (uw-ne-pür'sün'dl) (Gram) A term 
applied to a verb used in one person only, particularly 
the third. 

Unisexual, (-scks'yoo-àl.) (From L. unus, one, and 
serus, Sex.] (Hot) A term applied to those flowers 
which have the stamens in one and the pistil in an- 
other, instead of having both in the same flower. 

Unison, (yoo'ne-siin.) [From L. unus, one, and sonus, a 
sound.) (Mus.) A coincidence or agreement of sounds ; 
proceeding from an equality in the number of vibra- 
tions made in a given time by a sonorous body. U. 
consists in sameness of degree, or similarity in reapect 
to gravity or acuteness ; and is applicable to any sound, 
whether of instruments or of the human organs, &c. 

Unit, (ü/n:.) [From L. unitas, oneness.) (Math.) Any 
known determinate quantity, by the constant repe- 
tition of which any other quantity of the same kind 
is measured.— Unit of power. (Mech) In steam- 
engines, the power required to raise 33,000 Ibs. per foot 
per minute, — U. of work, the measure of any amount 
of work calculated at the rate of pressure of one pound 
per foot,such pressure operating in the direction in 
which the space is described. 

Unitarians, (yoo-ne-ta'/re-ànz.) pns deriv.] (Eccl. 
Hist.) A religious sect who reject Trinitarian doctrines, 
and ascribe divinity to one great and Supreme Being — 
God the Father only. They profess to derive their viewa 
from the Scriptures, and to make the latter the ultimate 
arbiter in all religious questions; and they assert that, 
interpreted according to the settled laws of language, 
the uniform testimony of the sacred writings is, that 
the Holy Spirit has no personal existence distinct from 
the Father, and that the Son is also a derived aml de- 
pendent being. The early U. were respectively known 
as Sabellians, Arians, and Socinians, after the names of 
their teachers, and suffered many persecutions at dif- 
ferent times, Unitarianiam in the U. States dates from 
1787, when a schiam occurred in the Episcopal Church 
or New England. The denomination has now in the 
American Republic about 400 societies and 450 minis- 
ters in the States, two Divinity schools (one at Cam- 
bridge, and the other at Meadville, Pa.). a college at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, besides a preponderating social, 
intellectual, and moral influence over Harvard; two 
weekly religious papers, two monthly magazines, a 
publishing house in Boston, which issues abt. 20,000 
vols. of books a year; a leading intorest in many chari- 
ties and philanthropic associations; and it supports a 
number of home missionaries, and has two in India. 

United Breth'ren. (Eccl. Hist.) See MoRAVIANS. 

United Breth’ren in Christ. (Eccl. Hist.) A re- 
ligious sect of Protestants, holding Arminian tenets, 
founded among the Germans in Pennsylvania abt. 1760. 
They profess baptism, and open communion, and hold 
themselves entirely aloof from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. Their preachers are established on the itinerant 
plan, and have churches in most of the States and Ter» 
ritories as well as in Canada. In 1894 the sect had 
4,097 churches, and 215,718 members. an 

Unit'ed States of America, (The,)a federal re- 
public of N. America, occupying the entire central 
portion of that continent, b. E. 
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and Pacific oceans respectively, bet. N. Lat. 24° 30—490, 
W. Lon. 509-1249 80, b. N. and N.E. by British America, 
and £. by the Gulf and Republic of Mexico. Its maxi- 
mum length from Cape Cod on the E.to Cape Mendocino 
on the W., is estim. at 3,000 m.; and its breadth, taken 
from Pembina on the N.to the embouchure of the Rio 
Grande on the 8., at 1,700 m.; hence presenting a line 
of frontier of some 10,000 m., with a seaboard of 5,112 
m.,and an inland water-eurface computed at 239,630 sq. 
m., or 153,363,000 acres. The whole territorial area of 
the U. States embraces 3,579,978 sq. m., or 2,291,185,920 
acres, exclusive of the newly acquired region of Alaska, 
thecontent of which has not been as yet definitively as- 
certained. Thus, its whole surface comprises fully one- 
third of N. America (including the W. India Islands), or 
&bt. one-twentieth part of the entire land area of the 

lobe. It is divided into 45 States and 5 Territories, see 


low. The States marked (*) are the 13 which, from 
1757 to 1790, adoped the Federal Constitution. 






















Kentucky... 
Louisiana 
Maine......... 
Maryland*. ee 
Massachusetts? ......., 
Michigan........sscsccses 
Minnesota...... 
Mississippi, 
uri. 


Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania*....... 
Rhode Island*...... 
South ('arolina*. 
South Dakota ,.. 
"Tennessee . 






Virginia* . 
Washington... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin .. is 
Wyoming............- 
Dist. of Columbia..... 
TERRITORIES. 
AMESCDBEAQN IM 








Of this total population of 62,997,381,there are 50,817,438 
natives and 6,679,943 foreign; 32,596,301 malea and 
30,401,080 females ; 55,366,621 are whites and 7,690,760 
colored; 107,910 Chinese and 65,122 Indians, not under 
tribal relationgor upon reservations. The United States 
contain 2465 cities, each witha palton x ie Aer 
The population per square mile upon the New an 
coast is 61.2; Middle Atlantic coast, 111.3; South At- 
lantic coast, 31.2; The Great Lakes, 82.4; Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 14.9; Pacific Ocean, 1.9. Of the total population of 
the United States, 97.14 per cent. live on the Atlante 
Slope, t in the Great Basin, and 241 per cent. 
on the Slope. 


and W, by the Atlantic | --The geographical configuration of the American Unien 
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may be brieny described under the three grand divi- 
sions formed respectively by its mountain-Systerms. 
First, we have the region known as the Atlantic Slope, 
comprising all the country lying bet. the Appalachian 
Mountains (with their parallel ranges and ramifica- 
tions) and the ocean of that name, and forming a 
watershed of an estim. area of 995,000 &q. m. (inclu- 
sive of the E. seaboard of the Gulf of Mexico.) Next, 
we come to the great valley drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its chief arteries—the Ohio, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Red River, &c. — constituting the vast area 
extending from the Alleghanies as far W. as the 
Rocky Mta., and which is computed at 1,218,000 sq. m. 
inextent. Thirdly, W. of the last-mentioned mountain- 
chain, appears the Great Interior Basin of the States 
of Utah and Nevada, with the range of the Sicrra 
Novada separating it from the watershed called the 
Pacific Slope, and occupying a superficies of some 
766,000 sq.m. To the N.E. the “Lake region” abuts upon 
Canada, and with its great inland seas presents a In- 
enstral coast-line several handreds of miles in length, 
extending over 3 deg. of long. On the Atlantic side, 
the principal oceanic inlets, besides the Gulf of Mexico, 
aro formed by Massachusetts Bay, Long island Sound, 
Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and Pamlico and Albe 
marle sounds. The Pacific const is less indented: the 
Gulf of Georgia and San Francisco Bay being the only 
arms of tho sea of noticeable importance and magnitude. 
The V. S. possess a riverine system almost unequalled 
in the world. The Atlantic receives, among numerous 
smaller bodies, the waters of the Penobscot, Merrimac, 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Poto- 
mac, James, Roanoke, Cape Fear, Pedee, Wateree, Sa- 
vanah, and Ocmulgee ; into the Gulf of Mexico, besides 
the Mississippi, fall the Apalachicola, Alabama, Sabine, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Nueces, with the Rio 
Grande, which latter river forms the frontier-line bet, 
this country and that of Mexico. The pp. rivers emp- 
tying into the Pacific include the Columbia, Klamath, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Salinas. Lakes are in- 
terspersed over many parts of the country ; particularly 
so in Minnesota, New York, Maine, and other of the N. 
States. Utah possesses her Great Salt Lake: and 
Pyramid Lake in Nevada, and that of Tule in California, 
are exceptionally large expanses of water. The climate 
of a country extending over so many zones of latitude 
must naturally be one of a diverse character. Hence it 
ja that extremes of both heat and cold are experienced. 
The mean annual temperature of Albany is about 49° 
Fahr.; of New York and Cincinnati, nearly 51?; of 
Philadelphia, 549; of Natchez, 65°, and of Cantonment 
Brooke, in Florida, 129. The temp. of the region bor- 
dering the Pacific is considerably higher than that of 
the same latitudes on the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
geasons nre distinctly divided into a we and a dry, the 
first lasting from April to Nov. The soil of the U. S. 
is of every variety, from the sterile deserts of the 
great Western plains, Utal, and Nevada, to the inex- 
haustible fertility of the Mississippi Valley, to the E. 
of which, except in Illinois and Indiana, vast foresta 
of valnable timber exist, as beech, birch, oak, maple, 
pine, spruce, elm, ash, walnut; and to the 8., live-oak, 
white-oak, cypress, palinetto, magnolia, the tulip-tree, 
&c. The climate is generally favorable to the pro- 
duction of abundant and excellent fruits. In the N. 
Rtates, those peculiar to the temperate zone are grown 
iu great plenty and perfection, along with, in the 
Middle States, peaches,pomegranates, and water-melons, 
the last growing to an enormous size, and probably 
superior to any in the world. In the 8., figs, apricots, 
nectarines, almonds, oranges, olives, lemons, limes, 
citrons, &c., abound in luxurious plenty and come to 
high maturity. Grapes flourish almost everywhere 
thronghout the country, but the European varieties 
only in California and New Mexico. The fauna of 
the U. States comprises among its distinctive quadru- 
mana, the American buffalo (or bison), the musk-ox, 
moose (or American elk), prong-horned antelope, Vir- 
ginian deer. black and grizzly bear, the American fox, 
and numerous species of the canine and vulpine fam- 
ilies. The feathered tribe include the great white- 
headed eagle, several varieties of vultures, and quite a 
multiplicity of smaller birds of kinds generally com- 
mon to the world, but a few of which, such as the 
Baltimore oriole, mocking-bird, &c., are peculiar to 
this country. Tho reptilia furnish many varieties of 
both poisonous and innocuous serpents; the alligator 
is an inhabitant of the 8. rivers, and venomons in- 
sects — mosquitoes in particular—are more plentiful 
than agreeable. The coasts and rivers of the Republic 
teem with fish of the finest edible descriptions — cod, 
mackerel, salmon, trout, bass, shad, &c.,— and the mol- 
*ascs and cretacean varieties are amplv revresented. 
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Min. The mineralogy of the U. S. is essentially rich, 
varied, and important, based for the most part upon 
the secondary strata of the geologists. Coal and petro- 
leum are found in almost inexhaustible de ts, W. of 
the Alleghany Mts.in Pennsylvania and ryland, as 
far as the Mississippi, and even to a considerable dig- 
tance beyond that river. Of this mineral, anthracite 
formsa large component in the basin bounded F. by 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and W. by Illinois 
and Ohio, Tron is also very abundant; notably so in 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, and Ohio, 
and much of it is of the magnetic kind. Lead is large- 
ly found in Wisconsin, Missouri, and Illinois; while 
copper in immense qup is obtained ín the Lake 
Superior region to the N. of Michigan. It also occura 
in Nevada and other States beyond the Rocky Mta. 
Gold too, in the last-named region, and as far as Cali- 
fornia, forma another grand source of mineral wealth, 
and is found also, but on a limited scale, in Georgia 
and others of the S.W. States. The salt springs are so 
numerous and copious in their produce asto appear 
nearly inexhanstible. Quicksilver, zinc, limestone, 
nnd several kinds of building-stone are other items in 
the mineralogical wealth of the Union. — Agric. In a 
country so vast there must, of necessity, be a consider- 
able diversity of agriculture, which holds the first place 
in the record of national industry. Wheatis a general 
erop every where in the States; and maize is a grain in- 
digenous to the country,and one cultivated to ths 
greatest advantage in the Middle and W. States. Oata, 
ryeand barley are raised in all the N. and in the upper 
districts of the S States. Hay, hops, potatoes, pulso, 
hemp, flax and silk. are also produced in quantities 
much more than sufficient to satisfy the home demand. 
Tobacco is cultivated chiefly in Kentucky, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, North Carolina, T. 
land, Connecticut, Wisconsin, and Indiana, taking rank 
iu that product in the order named. The sugar-cane, 
nine-tenths of which is produced in Louisiana, is growm 
froin Texas to Florida, to some appreciable extent. Im 
the 8. States, however, cotton and rice are the leading 
staples, aud constitute the main exports of this section, 
Tar, turpentine, resin, &c., are extensively obtained from 
the pine-woods of N. Carolina, and form prominent arti 
cles of shipment for foreign consumption. Ths Agricul 
statistics are as follows: Farms. to the 
U. S. census of 189) there wre in this country a total 
of 4,564,641 farms, with an acreage of 623,218,619, of 
which 357,516,755 acres were improved. The valuation 
of farm improvements was $17,773,500,116; of live 
stock, $2,208, 767,573. The estimated value of farm pro- 
ducts was $2,46),107,464.—Products. The main cereal 
crops of the U. 8. for the year 1893 embraced 1,619,- 
496,131 bushels of corn, 131,725 of wheat, 638, 854,- 
850 of oat», 69,896,495 of barley, and 26,555,446 of rye. 
Of this product there were exported from the U.8 46,- 
037,224 bushels corn, 117,121,109 wheat, and 2,380,643 
oats. The year 1895 showed a marked increasein prod- 
uct, yielding 2,272,378, 100 bushels of corn, 459, ,0.9 
wheat, and 904,195,000 oats. The corn was raised on 
81,488,000 acres, the largest area on record In addition 
there were 282,148,000 bushels potatoes, 66,256,000 bar- 
rels apples,and 442,585,000 pounds tobacco. The cotton 
crop of 1894 aggregated 7,527,211 bales, a total only sur- 
pasoi in 1891 and 1892, the latter year having a yield of 
,038,707 bales. Of the crop of 1593-4 there were ex- 
ported to Europe 5,183,645 bales ; consumed in U. 8. 
and Canada, 2,538,850 bales. In 1893 there were pro- 
duced in U. 8. 378,115,217 lbs. sugar, of which 361,829,- 
411 was cane, and 12,083,322 beet sugar, the remainder 
being sorghum and maple & . The butterand cheese 
product of the world is estimated at 1,946,000 tons an- 
nually, of which the U. 8. produces 610,000 tons.— 
Manuf. The statistica of manufactures of the U. 8. in 
1899 yield a total value of products of $9.372,437,288. 
Number of establis!inents, 322,638; capital $6,139,397 ,- 
785; employés, 4,712,622 ; wages, $2,783,716,529. Of 
manufacturing States New York and Pennsylvania took 
thelead, the former producing $1,711,577,611, the latter 
$1,331,794,9.1 of products, The manufactures of Illi- 
nois were valued at $908,640,280; those of Massachu- 
setts at $888,160,4)3. — Fís^eríes. The product of the 
fisheries reached a total of $45.312.818, of which Massa- 
chusetta netted a yield of ey at a general 
food fishes, and Maryland of $6,640,759, principally oys- 
ters.— Lire Stock. In 1894 there were in the T, 8. 
45,048,017 sheep, valued at $89,197,000, ard yielding e 
wool clip of over 300,000,000 Ibs. The imports of woo! 
were over 170,000,000 lbs. The statistics of other 
farm animals were as follows: Horses, 16 081,139, 
value, $769,224,799; oxen and other cattle, 36,608,168, 
value, $536,789,/47 ; milch cows, 15,487,400, value, 
$308.898.6601; mules, 2,352,231, value $146,232,8111 
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swine, 45,206,493, value $270,384,626. Total value of 
farm animals, $2,170,816,7: During that year the 
hog pay was 16,789,000, with a total export of meat 
an of 892,989,552 pounds, valued at $84,475,505.— 
Minerals. The mineral product of the U. S. for the 
ear 1892 was as follows, the leading minerals only 
ing here enumerated: Pig iron, 9,157,000 tons, value 
$131,169,059 ; silver, 69,500, 00 troy ounces, value $82,- 
099,150; gold, 1,59 /,970 troy ounces, value $33,000,000 ; 
copper, 353,2/5,742 pounds, value $37,977,142; lead, 
173,554 tons, value $13,892,920; zinc, 87,200 tona, value 
$8,027,920; quicksilver, 27,993 flasks, value, $1,245,689. 
Of non-metallic minerals, the yield of bituminous eoal 
was 113,237,845 tons; anthracite coal, 46,850,450 tons ; 
lime, 65,0)0,9 0 barrels ; petroleum, 50,509,136 barrels : 
cement, 3,738,521 barrels ; salt, 11,698,890 barrels ; gyp- 
sum, 246,374 tons ; borax 13,509,000 pounds; phosphete 
rock, 681,571 tons; limestone for iron flux, 6,172,114 
tons; buildingstone,value $48,706,625. The total value 
of instaliic minerals was 837,716,239; of non-metallic 
minerals, $37,971,473. Of the coal production of tle 
U. S. in the census year Pennsylvania had a yield of 
45,544,970 tons anthracite and 36,174,089 bituminous ; 
Illinois, 12,104,272 tons; Ohio, 9,976,787; West Vir- 
ginia, 6,231,839 ; Alabama, 3,378,484; Indiana, 2,845,- 
057; Colorado, 2,360,535, and various other States in 
diminishing proportion. The area of the coal fields of 
the U.S. is estimated at 194,000 square miles; those of 
the whole world, 471,8)0. — Forestry. The forest area 
of the U.S. is estimated at 495,000,(00 acres (26 per 
cent. of the total area), of which about 40 percent. isin 
farms. This estimate does not include Alaska and the 
Indian reservations, The present annual consumption 
of forest products in the U. 8. is, approximately, over 
21,000,000,000 c. f., of which the lumber market and 
manufactures consume D,U03,0:0,000 c. f.; railroads, 
60J,000,00) c f.; charcoal, 250,010,000 c. f.; fences, 5(0,- 
002,709 c. f.; fuel, 18,100, 000,000 c. f., and mining tim- 
ber, 150,00 ),00) c.f. At the present rate of cutting, the 
forest product of the U. S. will soon be exhausted, par- 
ticularly ia view of the annual loss through forest fires. 
Ash is approaching exhaustion,and the walnut and tulip 
trees are being rapidly reduced. An active movement 
in favor of forest preservation is being made, and the 
government is making forest reser vations for the same 
rpose. Of these 17, embracing 17,700,000 acres, have 
en mada in Col., N. Mex., Cal. , Ariz., Wyo., Ore. and 
Wash., and others are under consideration. Another 
movement in the sam» direction is the establishment of 
an annual ‘‘Arbor Day,” in which the pupils of public 
schools and others aro encouraged to plant trees.— 
Commerce, The foreign trade of the U. S. for the year 
ending June 39, 18)t, save a total aggregate of exports 
of merchandise of $35), 20 1,737 ; imports, $654,994, 
Of the articles exported cotton stood first, with a value 
of $210,859,289 ; brea lstuffs next, including corn, $30,- 
211,154; wheat, $59,407 (41; wheat flour, $49,271,703 
all other, $7,837,264 Tho exports of animals were 
$35,712,641; of iron and steel goods, $29,220,624; of 
oils, $53,693,288 ; provisions — beef, $28,259,863 ; pork, 
93,433,532; oleomargarine, $12,417,845 ; dairy pro- 
ducts, 39,95 ),227; of wood and its manufactures, E - 
112,169. Of imports the leading items were: Sugar, 
$125,871,889 ; coffee, $90,314,676; chemicals and drugs, 
$37,553,170; cotton and manufactures of, $35 443,834 ; 
silk goods,$24,811.773 ; wool and woolen goods,$25,546,- 
810; iron and steel, and manufactures of, $21,314,489, 
Of the exported goods much the larger quantity went to 
Great Britain, the agzregate boing 423,968,879; Ger- 
many comes next, with $90,065,108, and France third, 
with 352,883,224. — Shipping. In 1894 the U.S. pos- 
sesse 1,279 vessels, of 899,693 tonnage, engaged in for- 
sign trade, and 2,030 vessels, of 3,696,276 tonnage, en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. The estimated value of 
all shipping under the U. S. flag was $215,069,296. The 
iron tonnage built in the U 8. in 1894 aggregated 4,649 
tons sailing vessels and barges, and 46,821 tons steam 
vessels, making a total of 5 470. The total American 
¿onnage in that year was 4,681,029, — Army and Navy. 
For the navy see Navy. U.S. The army in 1594 com- 
prised 10 cavalry regiments, with 6,482 officers and 
men; 5 artillery regiments, with 4,255: 25 infantry 
regiments, with 13,802, and 3,418 included in engineer 
battalion, Indian scouts, hospital service, signal service 
and other fields of duty. The total force aggregated 
27,957.— Immigration. The question of immigration 
has of late years excited much interest and adverse 
feeling in this country, particularly from the un- 
desirable character of many of the immigrauts. Since 
1790 the U. S. has received 16,750,000 immigrants, 
whose annual aggregate increased up to 188), since 
which date the annual number has not materially 
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varied. The largest number was in 1881, when 669,- 
43. immigrants entered this country. The check te 
Chinese immigration n afterward acted to reduce 
the subsequent numbers. In 1892 the number was 
623,684; in 1893, 502,917, there being a decrease due 
to the business depression. Since then a tendency to 
increase has shown itself. Of the immigrants in the 
census year( 1890) 3,256 were professionals, 44,540 skilled 
artisans, and 211,756 unskilled laborers. Inthe decade 
1841-1850 we received from Great Britain and Ireland 
1,047,763; from the rest of Europe, 1,597 ; from 
Asia, 107. Inthe decade 1881-1890 Great Britain and 
Ireland sent us 1,463,426 ; the rest of Europe, 4,725,814; 
Asin, 123,927; much of the last two items being unde« 
rirable immigration. This feature of immigration ir 
steadily incr asing, despite legislation to check it, and 
more strenuous measures of repression are demanded. 
— Precious metals, The gold production of the U. 8. 
from 1849 to 1894 aggregated a value of $1,939,3.0,000; 
silver, $1,!54,817,515 ; total, $3,094, 117,575. The total 
comage of the mints im the century since their organi- 
zation (1793-1893) has bean $1,612,405,376.50 gold; 
$669,929 323.00 silver; $25,531,198.u7 cepper, baonze and 
nickel. The sum of the silver coinage has been largely 
increased within the twenty years 1573-1893, during 
which period the government purchased silver to the 
value of $508,853,976. As a conrequence of the stim- 
ulus given to silver production by this action, the 
output of tbe silver mines increased from about 3,008,- 
(00 ounces in 1873 to over 54,000,000 in 1892, causing 
& marked depreciation in the market vale of silver. 
Since November 1, 1893, the coinage of silver dollars 
has been checked by law.—Currency. The curreney 
circulation of the U. 8. has increased from $435,407,252 
in 1860 to $1,661,835,674 in 1894; the circulation per 
cavita in thé former year being $13.85; in the latter, 
$24.3). The total of gold and silver coin and certifi- 
cates, U. 8. notes and National Bank notes, in circu- 
lation October 1, 1894, was $1,655 ,038,982, of which 
the National Bank notes aggregated $202,546,710.— 
National Debt. The national debt reached its highest 
int in 1866, when it aggregated $2.773,236,173.69. 
ince then there has been a steady reduction, the total 
debt in 1890 beiny $1,549,206,126.48. In 1894 it was 
$1,626, 154,037.68, showing an increase. The assessed 
valuation of real and personal property in the U, B. in 
189) was $17,169,903,495, being $341.73 per capita of 
population.— Railroads, etc. ‘The railread mileage of 
the U. S. in 1894 was 175,441.77; the total length of 
track, 288,892.66, of which 191,177.71 were laid with 
steel rails. The mileage of operation was 889,444,893 ; 
sengera carried, 628,905,979; tons of freight moved, 
757,464,480; total revenue, $475,880 041; total su» 
plus, :30,801.201 The telegraph mileage was 190,303 ; 
miles of wire, 790,782 ; messages sent, 58,632,287 ; re- 
ceipts, $21, 52,655; profits, $5,792,485. Telephone— 
miles of wire, 353,480 ; subscribers, 237,186; instru- 
ments, 586,191 ; daily exchange connections, 1,871.677. 
Post offices, 1893, 68,403 ; post routes, 453,982 miles ; 
revenue. $75,896,933; expenses, $88,074,104. The 
number of pieces of postal matter transmitted annu- 
ally by the U. 8. mailes is about 3,80 ,0 0,060.— 
Elcetoral Apportionment. The apportionment of the 
U. S. under the census of 3890, to take effect after 
March 4, 1893, was 444, there being thus 223 electoral 
votes necessary to a choice for President. Pepulation 
for the election of a Representative, 173,901 ; number 
of Representatives in the U. 8 Congress, 356; num- 
ber of Senators, 88. The first House of Representa- 
tives, when there were but 13 States, consisted @ only 
65 members, but three more than New York and 
Pennsylvania will elect hereafter. There have been 
additions almost every ten years since, and now the 
number will be so great that all the members cannot 
be well accommodated in the HaH of Rep. This cir- 
cumstance alone will probably be sufficient to prevent 
future additions to the number.— Religion, Educa- 
tion, etc, Religious belief enjoys the fullest liberty 
in the U. § , and all denominations have every facility 
accorded them upon the self-supporting prineiple 
The most numerous denorhinations are the man 
Catholic, Methodist, Daptist, Presbyterian, Protestant- 
Episcopal, Congregationalist and Universalist. Of the 
minor sects not affiliated with the leading denomina- 
tions, we may name the Moravians, the Friends or 
Quakers, Spiritualists, the United Brethren in Christ, 
the New Jerusalem Church or Swedenborgians, the 
Shakers and the Mormons. Education is widely dis- 
geminated, and common scheols are supported by 
funds arising from nts of government lands and 
by State taxation. mary and normal schools are 
found, too, in most of the States, as well as colleges and 
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private acad»mies of the higher grade. Among the 
chief universities are those of Harvard, Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins Ann Arbor, &c  Institu- 
tions having reference to philanthropic, literary, scien- 
tific, and artistic purposcs are very generally diffused 
throughout the Union at ee Much of the 
eurly colonial history of the U. States is briefly given 
in this work in the articles having reference to the 
States individually ; consequently the historical record 
of the American republic as a homogeneous nationality 
commences in the year 1761, when the enforcement of 
the Navigation Act, by the issuing of general search- 
warrants, first gave the spur of opposition to the Eng- 
lish govt., in defence of American rights. In 1765, the 
Stamp Act passed by the legislature of the home coun- 
try (repealed in the following year) still further in- 
creased the popular dissatisfaction, which feeling cul- 
minated into open resistance upon the attempt at en- 
forcement of further obnoxious duties assessed upon 
certain commodities imported into the country. On 
April 19, 1775, the first conflict of the War of Indepen- 
dence occurred at Lexington. This was followed by the 
assembling of a Con; of representatives of the re- 
spective colonies at Philadelphia, which decreed the 
raising of an army of 20,000 men, the command of 
which was given to Gen. Washington (q. v.) The 
events of that war, which resulted in the downfall of 
the English power over her former colonies, and the 
establishment of the autonomy of the latter as an inde- 
endent power, under tho style and title of the United 
Rates of Amerita (seo DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE), 
are so familiar to every reader that a recapitulation of 
them is unnecessary in this place. After the peace con- 
cluded Sept. 3, 1783, the independence of the States was 
acknowledged by foreign powers, and in 1787 the pres- 
ent Constitution was adopted. In 1812, a second war 
broke out against England, growing out of the “right 
of search” for British subjects serving on American 
ships, carried out by that power. This war, carried on 
with varying success, was terminated by the Treaty of 
Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, although noi before the English 
suffered a disastrous defeat at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815. 
Peace and progress thenceforward existed throughout 
the Union till the period of the war with Mexico, 1845-8, 
(see Mexico, Texas, &c.), and afterwards remained un- 
broken till the breaking out of the great Civil War of 
Secession in 1861. The election of Mr. Lincoln, a mem- 
berof the Republican party, to the Presidential office in 
1860, was the signal for letting loose those growing sen- 
timents of political antagonism which had long been 
smouldering in the minds of the peo le of the & States 
of the Union towards those of the N., on the Slavery 
question and other matters of political difference. The 
prominent representatives of Southern interests there- 
upon looked upon Mr. Lincoln's election ns that of a 
sectional candidate pledged to the overthrow of slave- 
labor, and, assuming the right of Recession, based upon 
State sovereignty, declared that its exercise was neces- 
sary to protect them from aggression on the pm of the 
Federal govt. Accordingly, on the 20th 4 1860, 
n convention assembled in Charleston declared that 
* the union before existing between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United. States of 
America was dissolved." Other States followed in pass- 
ing ordinances of Secession, and their senators and rep- 
resentatives left their places in the National Congress. 
On the 4th Feb., 1861, delegates from 6 of the seceded 
States met at Montgomery, Ala., and formed an offen- 
sive and defensive union under the style and title of 
“the Confederate States of America,” selecting for pro- 
visional president Jefferson Davis (q. v.). The sangui- 
nary struggle which followed, and which for 4 years con- 
vulsed the U. States throughout its entire extent, com- 
menced hy the taking of Fort Sumter (q. v.) in Charles- 
ton harbor by the Confederates, April 13, and terminated 
on April 9th, 1865, by the surrrender of the Confed- 
erate commander-in-chief, Gen. Lee, to the Union army 
of Gen. Grant, after enormous losses to both sides in 
blood and treasure. An immense debt of nearly $2,800,- 
300,000 was entailed upon the Federal govt. by the war 
just ended, and the great majority of the Southern 
people, having left their cause to the arbitrament of the 
sword, accepted its decision, and yielded to the new 
condition of things, A partial amnesty was proclaimed 
by Pres. Johnson, May 29, 1865; an extended one on the 
4th Jnly, 1868, and on the 25th of Dec. following, a full 
and almost complete pardon was declared. Early 
in 1865 Congress passed a resolution proposing an 
emendment to the Constitution, abolishine slavery 
thronghont the U. States. Three-fourths of the States 
having ratified this amendment, it was announced on 
the 15th Dec., 1865, that it bad become a part of the 
Constitution, and slavery ceased to exist. Different 
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meastires were subsequently adopted for the protection 
of the freedmen, — the Civil Rights Bill, among others, 
being by Congress, April 9, 1866, over Pres, 
Johnson's veto. The question of Reconstruction — 
that is, of readmitting the seceded States to their 
former ition in the Union — was one which deeply 
agitated the country during 1860-7. The aid and com- 
fort given by England to the so-called Confederate 
States by acts of overt sympathy in negleoting to carry 
out her neutral obligations in the preventing from 
being built, equipped, and allowed to leave her porta, 
certain armed cruisers commissioned by Confederate 
letters of marque to prey upon American commerce 
during the war, gave rise to certain demands for re- 
dress and indemnity on the part of the U. S. govt., act- 
ing on behalf of certain of its citizens injared thereby, 
and known as the Alabama Claims, from a Confederate 
vessel of war named the “Alabama,” having been the 
chief predator upon American shipping upon the high 
Beas. great had been the devastation inflicted by 
Confederate cruisers of this class, that the American 
mercantile marine had been before the close of the war 
almost obliterated from the world's waters. The claims 
in question advanced by the U. States against England, 
were met by the latter country in a friendly amd just 
spirit, and to avoid any other than a peaceful and 
equable solution of the difficulty, a Joint High Com- 
mission formed of representatives of both govts. sat at 
Washington, Feb.-June, 1871, for the pu e of adjust- 
ing their diflerences. That Court of High Commission 
terminated its labors by referring the final award of 


* damages to be paid by England to a body of three arbi- 


trators, to be appointed by the King of Italy, the Em- 
peror of Brazil, and the President of the Swiss Republic 
respectively, aud to hold their deliberations in the cy 
of Geneva. This Court of Arbitration awarded, Sept. 15, 
1872, a sum of $15,500,000, to be paid by Gt, Britain to 
the U.S in fuil of all demands. in Nov. 1877, the 
colonial claims n;iinst the U. 3. for inshore fishing in 
their waters by onr fishermen, was sottled also by 
arbitration, the United States p yin $3,500,000, in full 
for alleged damage thuscaused, Meanwhile the United 
States showed remarkable steps of industrial progress. 
The mineral products of the country proved to be of 
enormous value. Gold, which California had yieided 
in vast quantities, was shown to be not peculiar tothat 
State, being found in 1858 in Colorado, aud at later 
dates in most of the Pacific States and Territories. 
Recently it has been found. plentifully in Alaska, and 
the gold production in the U S. to-day is little less 
than that of California's giewtest yield. Silver, hardly 
known in this country before 1858, was discovered in 
Nevada in that year, and has aince been mined in great 
quantities in various sections of the Pacific coart region, 
the annual production of silver to-day much exceeding 
in value that of gold. Copper has also been found in 
abundance, and‘ various obher metals add tothe value 
of the sum total. In 1559 petroleum was found 
abundantly in Northwestern Pennsylvania. Its area 
has since been extended into Ohio and various other 
States, and though enormous» quantities of it have been 
extracted from the earth, there are no signs of the 
supply being exhausted. Accompanying it are great 
stores of natural! gas, which have teen drawn on 
largely for manufacturing and household purposes As 
regards the great coal and iron fields of the country, 
new investigation bas increased their area, end the 
production has steadily augmented This great án- 
crease in mineral productions has been accompanied 
by as great an increase in agricultural and manufac- 
tured products, Agriculture now embraces nearly all 
the ferti' e area of the country, and the output of the 
cereals, cotton, ete., is sogreat, that not only this coun- 
try but much of Europe is supplied with food-stuffa 
and the raw material of manufacture from our fields. 
The increase of live-stock has been similarly great, the 
yield of the fisheries have been greatly nugmented by 
the new method of fish culture, while the product of 
Ameritan manufactures haa grown until it now much 
exceeds that of any other country in the wor'd. In 
the census year, 1896, the value of producta of manu- 
facture was given at over $9,0(0,000,000, and since 
then tbe increase has been rapid. Formerly our man- 
ufactured goods were very largely consumed in the 
United States, exportations being in great measure 
confined to the productions of the earth. This is mo 
longer the case, the exporta of manufactured articles 
having grown greatly within recent years. At present 
the value of our annual commerce is over $2,000 000,- 
000, nearly two-thirds of which are exported goods. In 
the augmented preduction of the country the South 
has taken an important part, adding active manufac- 
ture to ita former almost exciusively agricultural in- 
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dustries. But the Wert has become the great field of 
new production, especially of food-stuffs and metale, 
white its capabiiities are as yet only partly developed. 
The first attempt to display the products of this coun- 
try in comparison with those of other nations was 
made at Philadelphia in 1876, on the centennial anni- 
versary of the Dec.aration of Independence. Numer- 
ous minor exhibitions have since been made, and one 
on a great scale at Chicago in 1893, to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus. In this the U. S. was shown to have 
made great progress since 1876, and to compare far 
more favorably with other nations iu its industrial 
and art products. In 1899 an exhibition of American 
manufactures was held at Philadelphia, in which our 
extraordinary development in this field of industry 
was strikingly shown. This great increase in material 
prosperity has been attended by much disturbance be- 
tween labor and capital, and the growth of new rela- 
tions in both. Strikes for wages and for other pur- 
poses have been numerous; some of them great in 
extent and destructive in result. The tendency of 
workingmen to unite in defence of their interests has 
steadily grown, the unions of single trades being fol- 
lowed by general trade unions. The first of these was 
the Knights of Labor, which claimed 1,000,000 mem- 
bers in 1887. It has since disappeared, and been suc- 
ceeded by other organizations. Coüperation, however, 
has not advanced greatly in this country; while So- 
cialism, which has had so great a development in 
Europe, has made much slower progresa in the U. S. 
While labor has thus shown a disposition to unite, cap- 
ital has followed a similar course, its unions being for 
the purpose of suppressing competition. Corperations 
have existed for many years in this country, and 
within the past twenty years have grown rapidly, but 
it is only recently that the Trust, the association of 
manufacturers for the purpose named, has shown a 
tendency to sweep allthe productive industries of the 
country within its net, ita purpose being to control the 
entire field of manufacture and completely do away 
with competition. This movement has not been viewed 
with complacency by the people, and stringent ngs: 
lation for the prevention of trusts is likely to be a fea- 
ture of the coming years. Leaving these general con- 
siderations, we shal) resume our record of historical 
events. Among the most striking of those which suc- 
ceeded the Civil War were the laying, in 1866, of the 
first successful ocean telegraph le, and the comple- 
tion, in 1869, of the first railroad to the Pacific. In 
1870 the Weather Bureau, which has been of such 
great public benefit, was established, One of the 
regen conflagrations known to history took place in 

871, when & great fire in Chi destroyed property 
worth $200,000,000, while a fire in Boston the follow- 
ing year destroyed nearly $80,000,000 worth. 1n 1873 
began a period of great industrial depreasion. continu- 
ing for years. In 1898, twenty years afterwards, began 
another, equally persistent and little less serious in 
its effects. Of political events, one of the most threat- 
ening in itg consequences was the Presidential eleetion 
of 1876, the result of the election being disputed, and 
an Electoral Commission being needed to decide. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the blican candidate, was 
declared elected, but the feeling of hostility between 
the two great parties became almost warlike in inten- 
sity. In 1881 a dreadful tragedy, equal to that of the 
assassination of Lincoln, took place, in the murder of 
President Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker. The 
feeling aroused by this had much to do with the pass- 
ing of the Civil Service Act in 1883. Since ¢hat date 
the offices under government have been filled to an in- 
creasing extent without regard to party and under an 
educational qualification. This has gone far to remove 
one of the serious evils of our governmental system. 
In 1888 a law was passed for the exclusion of Chinese 
laborers from this country, thus checking the rapid 
inflow of an undesirable element of our population. 
Laws have also been passed for the exclusion of unde- 
sirable immigrants from Europe, but much more strin- 
gent laws seem needed. One evil effect of unrestricted 
immigration was shown in Chicago, in May, 1886, when 
an crganization of foreign Anarchists advocated vio- 
lence against capital, and some of its members threw 
a dynamite bomb among a body of policemen, revera: 
of whom were killed and60 wounded. The ringleaders 
werearrested and punished, and their action was de- 
pounced by workingmen throughout the country. Of 
other disasters may be mentioned the Charleston earth- 
quake of 1886, and the Johnstown flood of 1889, in 
which 2,200 persons were drowned. The final act of 
hostility on the part of the Indians took place in 1890, 
when a Sioux revolt had to be suppressed by force of 
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arms. In 1898 the U. S. once more entered the arena 
of war. Of foreign countries not immediately border- 


ing on the United States the nearest is Cuba, a West 
Indian island, formerly belonging to Spain, but gov- 
erned, or rather misgoverned, in a manner which 
caused much dissatisfaction among the inhabitants, 
who were occasionally driven into insurrection. One 
such cium which began in 1868, continued for 
ten years endea by treaty when both parties de- 
spaired of succesa in the field. In 1895 another in- 
surrectiom broke out, its leaders claiming that Spain 
had not lived up to the obligations of the treaty nor 
inaugurated the promised reforms. The war that fol- 
lowed was eonducted with a cruelty that aroused great 
indignation in the United States, many of whose 
e had long been in warm sympathy with the 
uban revolutionists. This feeling reached its culmi- 
nation in 1897, in consequence of the barbarous acts of 
Captain-General Weyler, who, on the plea that the 
farming people of Cuba were supporting the rebels, 
gathercd muliitudes of them into the cities, where 
they were left without food 200,000 of them are said 
to have starved to death. So strong became the feeling 
in the United Statea against this eruelty that Spain 
recalled Weyler and replaced him by General Blanco. 
But this made little change for the better, and the 
United States government demanded that Spain should 
end the war, either by victory or by withdrawing from 
the contest. In January, 1898, the United States 
Battleship Maine was sent te Havana harbor, the 
American residents in that city being in danger from 
the hostility of the Spaniards. A terrible event fol- 
lowed. On the night of February 15, this noble vessel 
was blown up and sank to the bottom of the harbor, 
carrying to death nearly the whole of hercrew. This 
event sent a wave of indignation throughout the United 
States, where the belief was almost universal that some 
Spanish hand had blown up the ship, The court of 
inquiry gave a report that sustained this belief and the 
warlike sentiment in the country grew too strong to be 
resisted. Congresa was as decided upon war as the 
people. An appropriation of $50,000,0U0 for the na- 
tional defence was unanimodsly passed, and as soon ns 
the American eonsuls and citizens could leave Cuba 
the President referred the whole matter to Congress, 
which body responded, on April 24, by a declaration of 
war. Actual war preceded the declaration, a biockade 
of the coast of Cuba being proclaimed by the President 
on April 21, and a call for 125,000 volunteers issued on 
the 25. On the 22 Admiral Sampson's fleet gniled from 
Key West and blockaded Havana and the neighboring 
ports. The work of blockade, however, was soon left 
to the smaller vessels of the fleet, as a Spanish squad- 
ron of four powerful c rs and three torpedo boats 
had left the Cape Verde Islands for the American 
waters and needed looking after, The American fleet 
was divided into two squadrons under Admirals Samp- 
son and Schley, who sailed east and west around Cuba 
in search‘of the Spanish ships. These, after touching 
at some southern islands, put into the harbor of San- 
tiago, in southeastern Cuba, where they were quickly 
blockaded by the American fleet. Meanwhile a bril- 
liant naval event had taken place in the waters of the 
East. The Philippine Islands, which lie off the coast 
of Asia, were a Spanish colony, and a squadron of the 
Spanish fleet lay at Manila, the capital of these islands. 
An American squadron under Commodore (now Ad- 
miral) George Dewey lay at Hong Kong, China. As 
soon as war was declared Dewey received orders to 
proceed against and destroy the Spanish ships at Ma- 
nila, and during the night preceding May 1 he entered 
Manila Bay. The Spanish war vessels Jay in the small 
bay at Cavité, near the city, and here Dewey attacked 
them at sunrise with such terrible energy that the 
Spanish aquadron was completely destroyed with a loss 
of 412 killed and wounded. In this signal victory the 
American casuslities were seven men slightly wounded, 
while the vessels were practically unhurt. Dewey 
now began & blockade of Manila, which continued for 
several months, during which he awaited the coming 
of a sufficient land force. The blockade at Santiago 
was marked by operations little less brilliant. To pre- 
vent the eacape of the Spanish ships a daring party, 
led by Naval Constructor R. P, Hobson, took the collier 
Merrimac into the harbor channel and sank her there 
at imminent risk to life. He and his men escaped 
death to fall into the hands of the ene: This was 
on Jane 3. On July 3 the Spanish squa ron left the 
harbor, which the Merrimac had fai to block up, 
and fled at all speed along the coast, hotly pursued by 
the battleships and eruisers of the American fleet, The 
hail of shot and shell poured upon them rivaled that 
of Dewey’s fleet, and one by one they were riddled, set 
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on fire and driven ashore In two hours’ time Spain's 
best fleet was wrecked and ruined, with a loss ef over 
600 killed and drowned and nearly 2,00 prisoners. 
The American loss was oue man killed and one wound- 
ed. In the meantime the army was being rapidly re- 
cruited, and on June 14 an expedition, some 15,000 
strong, under Major-General Shafter, set sail from 
Tumpa, Florida, for Santiago. Landing was effected 
from the 22 to the 24,and on the morning of the latter 
day the advance, consisting of regular and voluntcer 
cavalry, the latter known asthe Rough Riders, met the 
enemy strongly posted at a place called Las Guasimas. 
Here asevere fight took place, the Americans losing 
most heavily, but driving the enemy back, Ou July 1 
the two armies met in front of Santiago, the Spanish 
strongly intrenched in a village called Ei Caney and on 
San Juan hill. A vigorous attack was made upon both 
these points, the Americans charging up the hill of San 
Juan in spite of its defences of barbed wire and the 
Spanish volleys, and driving the enemy from his 
trenches. The fighting at El Caney was as severe, the 
Spanish holding their ground obstinately, until driven 
back by the persistent American advance. There was 
some fighting on the two following days, but the 
Americans held all they had won. They had losi 
heavily, their killed numbering 230, their wounded 
1282. The Spanish loss was quite as heavy. General 
Shafter now made a demand for the surrender of San- 
tiago, and after two weeks of negotiations it was com- 
plied with, the Spanish surrendering tlie eastern section 
of the Santiago province and troops numbering over 
22,000 mem. ‘This ended the campaign. There were 
only minor collisions in Cuba between that time and 
the signing of the protocol of peace. The occupation 
of Santiago was quickly followed by an invasion of the 
island of Porto Rico, wheres rapid and successful cam- 
paign was brought to a sudden termination by the 
news of peaee, The news failed to reach Manila in 
time to prevent an assault upon and capture of that 
city, which took place on August 13, the day after the 
signing of the protocol. @n July 26 M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador, approached the President of the 
United States in favor of peace with Spain. The con- 
ditions offered by our government were accepted by 
Spain, and on August 12 a peace protocol was signed at 
Washington. By its terms Spain was to yield all claim 
to Cuba and to cede to the United States the island of 
Porto Rico and one of the Ladrone Islands, while the 
future ownership of the Philippine Islands was left for 
settlement in the treaty of peace. Commissioners for 
the negotiation of a treaty of peace were to meet in 
Paris not later than October 1. The Commissioners 
appointed to represent the United States were Williain 
R. Day, of Ohio, Ex-Secretary of State, Senators Cush- 
mau K. Davis, of Minnesota, William P. Frye, of Maine, 
and George Gray, of Delaware, and Whitelaw Reid, of 
New York. Spn appointed five commissioners to meet 
them, and the treaty of peace was’concluded and signed 
December 10, 1893. Its terms included the relinquish- 
ment of Cuba and the cessation to the United States of 
Porto Rico, Guam, ín the Ladrones, and the Philippine 
Islands, the United States, in the latter case, agreeing 
to pay Spain $2),000,000 as a compensation for her 
public buildings, war material, and other property in 
these islands. The United States remained in military 
possession of the islands, peuding their evacuation by 
tne Spanish troops. This was completed in Porto 
Rico by October 17, and in Cuba by January 1, 1599, 
The treaty of peace was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on February 6, 1599, signed by the 
Queen of Spain on Murch 17, and received in Washing- 
tonand a proclamation of peace issued by the Presi- 
dent on April 1l. Bellamy Storer, formerly Minister 
to Belgium, was appointed Minister to Spain. The 
concluding act in this long diplomatic eampaign took 
place on July 3, 1899 (thenuniversary of the naval vic- 
tory at Santiago), when the Senate of Spain ratified 
the treaty of peace, and full relations of amity between 
the two countries were restored. @nly one obligation 
on the part of the United States remained, that of 
sending home the Spanish soldiers in the Philippines. 
This could not be done in full, as many of them were 
prisoners in the hands of the natives, then in insur 

rection against the United States. In fact, this coun- 
try had paid Spain $20,000,000 for a property which 
Spain could not deliver, and which could be secured 
only by conquest. The Philippine natives in the civil- 
i seotion of Luzon Island (those known as Taga- 
los), under the incitement of Emilio Aguinaldo and 
others of their leaders,’refused to submit to American 
sovereignty and demanded independence As this was 
refused them they grew increasingly hostile, and on 
February 7 made an attack in force on the outposts of 
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the Ameriean garrison nt Manila. A war followed, in 
which the Filipiuos, well supplied with arms and am- 
munition, showed great courage and persistency. 
Though constautly defeated, and driven back from 
point to point by the American troops, they continued 
to maintain a defiant attitude, and refused to accept 
the favorable degree of self-government offered them 
by the United States. By the Ist of July, 1899, the 
American forces held the country from San Fernando 
on the north to Imus on the south, a distance of 68 
miles, and a considerable section of country to the 
eastward of Manila. But the insurgents showed no 
sigas of submission, and, as the force in the Philip- 
pines waa evidently too small, an increase in the army 
was ordered, to be ready for action at the end of the 
rainy season. During the period in question another 
important accession of territory te the United States 
took place, im the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
(q v.). This was consummated on August 12, 1898, by 
the hoisting of the American flag at Honolulu, and a for- 
mal announcement that these islands would bethence- 
forth ssions of the United States. Considerable 
space has been given to the description of these events, 
from their importance in the recent history of the 
U. 8. This country, after being long strictly conti- 
nental in area, has now gained a wide-spread island 
dominion, including the Hawaiian and Philippine 
groups in the Pacific, and Porto Rico in the Atlantic 
Ocean, to which it is quite possible that Cuba niay 
eventually be added, The political results of this ex- 
tensien cannot be foreseen, but the U. 8. has evidently 
taken an advanced position among the leading nations 
of the world, and will doubtless have a voice in the 
settlement of the perplexing Eastern question. The 
industrial results are more evident. These actual and 
probable possessions are very fertile. They form the 
principal cane-sugar regions of the world. They are 
also rich in coffee, tobacco, and many other tropical 
products, Their agricultural and commercial value is 
likely to prove vemy great and to add largely to the 
wealth of the U. 8. 

Unity, {ypanete} [L. wnitas.] ( Theol.) Yt is of two 
kinda, U. of faith and U. of spirit. U. of faith is an 
equal belief of the same truths of God, and possession 
of the grace of faith in like form and degree. U. of 
spirit is the oneness which subsists between Christ and 
his saints; by which the same spirit dwells in both; 
and both have the same disposition and aims.—( Fine 
Arts.) That blending of parts which forms the excel- 
lence of the whole. 

Univnlve, (u'nec-vdlr.) [From L. unus, and valva, 
the leaf of a door.) See ConcnoLoay. 

Universal, (ü-nc-vür' 8.) [L. universalis, belonging 
to the whole.] (Log.) A proposition which has the 
subject distributed, so tha$ the predicate is declared 
concerning everything comprehended in it It may 
be either affirmative or negative. Thus, * all men are 

?! or ‘tno men are immortal.’” 

Universalism, (à-nec-vür'sdl-I-m.) (Eccl. Hist.) 
The dectrine of belief held by the UNIVERSALISTS, q. v. 

Untversalists, (ü-nc-vhr'sal-ists.) |See UNIVERSAL.) 
(Eccl. Hist.) A religious sect who maintain as a funda- 
mental article of their belief that saving grace is given 
to all men, without reserve, and that its operation is 
universal —whence their denomination. .,it may be 
observed, generally differ from the prevalent bodies of 
Christians in other important doctrines, though it is 
not because of such differences that they have received 
their name, nor is it necessary tO merit the name that 
one should share these differences. Most of them agree 
with Unitarians—but there are eminent examples to 
the contrary —in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
they are also Pelagian in the matter of original sia, and 
reject the notion that the new birth is something super- 
natural. Universalism, as a mode of belief, is of very 
ancient origin ; but it was in 1770 that the Rev. John 
Murray became a propagator of Universalist views, and 
some years later Universalism, asa sect, was founded in 
the U. States by Hosea Ballou (commonly called Father 
Ballou), & learned divine and indefatigable preacher. 
B. in New Hampshire, 1771, D. in Boston, 1852. In 1871 
the U. had in the U. States and British America 85 as- 
sociations, 903 parishes, 700 churches, and 615 minis- 


ters. 

Universe. (ü/ne-viürs.) [Same deriv.] The totality of 
space, and all its material contents and phenomena. 
Some philosophers suppose it to be filled with an ethe- 
real fluid, in which masses of matter are equally dis- 
posed, which magses, like our sun. act as centres of 
motion, excite luminosity, and transfer motion and 
momenta to subordinate spheres, like our earth, each 
centre being millions of millions of miles distant from 
the others, Bee AsTRONOMY, PLANETS, &c. 
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University, (-virsete) [From L. universitas, the 
whole of anything.] (Educ.) A national establishment 
founded for the diffusion of a liberal education, where 

rofessors in the several branches of science and polite 
iterature are maintained, and where degrees or honors 
attached to the attaiuments of scholars ure conferred ; 
— thus the name U., as intended to embrace the whole 
fleld of study. The U. of Puris was founded in 1200 by 
Philippe-Auguste; that of Oxford in 872, and restored 
in 1249; M that of Cambridge in 1257. The first U. 
founded in Germany were those of Prague, 1348, and 
Vienna, 1365. In the U. States there are, properly 
speaking, no U. Similar institutions indeed exist, but 
they are inore commonly known under the name of 
; having more or less closely connected with 
them schools of law, theology, medicine, and physical 
Science. Such institutions do not partake of the sense 
of a U. as understood on the continent of Europe, nor 
do they form corporate bodies after the English model. 
Organizations there are, too, which distinctively claim 
the title of U. Such are the State U., endowed by grants 
of land by government for educational purposes; as, for 
instance, the Michigan State University. These insti- 
tutions bear a generic relationship in the grand feature 
of being independent of denominational control, and 
of forming, as it were, the apex of a system of normal 
and common education, while, at the same time, differ- 
ing from one another in many minor characteristics. 

Unterwalden, (oon-tür-vawl'd'n,) a N. central canton 
of Switzerland, b. N. by Lake Lucerne, E. by Uri, 8. by 
Berne, and W. and N.W. by Lucerne. Area, 263 sq. 
m. Surf. mountainous. It is divided into Upper U. 
(Oberwalden), and Under U. ( Niederwalden), caps., San- 
nen and Stanz, each division having its own separate 
administratiou independent of the other. Pop. of Ober- 
walden, 14,415; of Niederwalden, 11,701. 

Upas, (oopas.) (Malay, poison.] (Bot.) See ARTOCAR- 
PACES. 

Upland, (üp'ldnd,) a term for land elevated above the 
meadows and plains which lie on the banks of rivers, 
near the sea or between hills. It is opposed to Meadow, 
Marsh, Swump, &c.; and, like Downs, or a gentle hilly 
country, uplands are particularly valuable as affording 
pasture for sheep. 

Upper Sandusky, (ip'pür sin-düske) in Ohio, a 

vill., C. of Wyandot co., 63 m. N.W. of Columbus. 


Upsal, (ap'saAl,) an anc. city of Sweden, C. of a len or 

P. of the same name, on the Sala, 45 m. N.W. of Stock- 

olm. It has a celebrated university, founded in 1476. 
Pop. 11,339. 

Upshur, (üp'shür,) in Texas, a N.E. co.; area, 950 sq. 
m.; capital, Gilmer.—In West Virginia, an E. county ; 
C. Buckhannon, 

Upson, (üp'sün,) in Georgia, a W. central co.; area, 384 
sq. m. ; C. Thomaston. 

Ural, (oo'rdl,) or OURAL, a river of the Russian empire, 
rising in the govt. Minsk, and, after forming the S.E. 
boundary of the mainland of Europe, emptying into 
the Caspian Sea, 180 m. N.E. of Astrakhan, and a 8. 
and S.W. course of 1,800 m. — URAL MOUNTAINS, (THE,) 
an extensive chain reaching from the Sea of Kara, in 
the Arctic Ocean, nearly as far as the Sea of Aral, bet. 
N. Lat. 28-699, and thus constituting the greater part of 
the frontier-line bet. European and Asiatic Russia. Its 
maximum width is 5 m.; its highest peak has an alti- 
tude of 6,400 ft., and it abounds in mineral wealth — 
gold, copper, and iron. 

Uralsk, (00-rahisk’,) a town of Russia iu Europe, on the 
Ural, govt. and 155 m. 8.W. of the city of Orenburg. It 
“A the residence of the hetman of the Cossacks. Pop. 

Urania, (yoo-ra'ne-ah.) (Myth.) See Muses. 

Uranite, (yoo'rün-i.) (Min.) A phosphate of copper 
and uranium. It is of a pale gold color, or yellowish- 
brown; sometimes of an apple-green or emerald hue; 
aud occurs crystallized in rectangular prisms, or in im- 
perfect octahedrons. 

Uranium, (yoo-ra'ne-um.) [From Gr. ouranos, the 
heavens.] (Chem.) A metallic element not well known 
in the pure state. It is hard, and of an iron color, 
somewhat malleable. Sp. gr. 184; at. weight, 120. 
Symbol, U. The only compounds which need be men- 
tioned here are uranic oxide (U30), à. yellow powder 
which unites with bases, forming salts called uranates. 
Uranate of ammonia is of a fine deep yellow color, 
slightly soluble in water. It is used as a pigment 
under the name of uranium yellow. | Uranate of sodium 
is a yellow crystalline salt, almost insoluble in water. 
It is much used for staining glass and porcelain, to 
which it communicates a beautiful canary color. Glass 
colored with uranium is very fluorescent. 

Uranus, (yocra'nüs.) (Gr. ouranos, heaven.] (Ast.) 
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The Georgium Sidns, or Herschel, a planet belonging to 
our system. Its distance from the sun is 1,800 millions 
of miles, Its sidereal revolution is performed in about 
eighty-four Julian years. Its orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at an angle of only 46? 28' 4", Its diameter is 
35,300 miles; its bulk eighty times that of the earth; 
its density only one-fifth that of our globe. A motion 
of revolution round its axis has not been made out, but 
doubtless it exists. Only four satellites have been 
seen, but possibly there are more. These satellites pre- 
sent the remarkable peculiarities that the planes of 
their orbits are nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
and that their orbital motions are retrograde, that is, 
they move round their primary from east to west. 
Urban I., (ür'bàn,) Pore, s. Calixtus I., 224; said to 
have suffered martyrdom, 230. — U. II. s. Victor III., 
1088; preached the first crusade, 1095; n. 1097.— U. 
III. s. Lucius II., 1185; D. 1187. — U. IV. s. Alexander 
1V.,1261* p. 1264. — U. V. s. Innocent VI. 1362; D. 
1370. — U. VI. s. Gregory XI.,1578. Clement VIT. was 
elected at the same tinie, and took up his residence at 
Avignon —thus originating the “Western Schism,” 
which endured for nearly fifty years. D. 1389.— U. 
VIL. s. Sixtus V., 1390, and D. shortly afterwards. — 
U. VIII. s. Gregory XV., 1623. He was a patron of lit- 
erature and art, und condemned the Junsenists. D. 1644. 
Urbanists. (Eccl. Hist.) See CLAIRE, ST. 
Urbanna, (ir-bin'nah,) in Ohio, a thriving town, C. of 
Champaign co., 42 m. W. of Columbus. P, (1880) 6,252, 
Urbino, (oor-be/no,) a manuf. town of S. Italy, in the 
Marches, C. of p. of Pesaro and Urbino, and, anciently, 
of a duchy of same name, 20 m. S.W. of Pesaro. Pop. 


Ureeola, (ür-se-o'lah.) (Bot. The single species of 
this genus of 
A pocynace s, 
called U. elastica, 
is a large climb- 
ing milky-juiced 
shrub or tree, fre- 
quently with a 
trunk as thick as 
a man's body. It 
is confined to 
Borneo, Sumatra, 
and other islands 
of the Eastern 
Archipelago, 
where its milky 
juice, voten 
by making inci- x 
sions in the soft, 45 , 
thick, rugged a 
bark, or by cut- ` 
ting the trunk 
into junks, forms 
one of the kinds 
of caoutchouc called Juitawan ; but, owing principally 
to want of care in its preparation, this Eastern caout- 
chouc is inferior in quality to the South American, the 
milk being simply coagulated by mixing with salt 
water, instead of being gradually inspissated in layers 
on a mould. 

Urceolate, (ür-se'o-làt.) [From L. urceolus, a small 
pitcher.] (Bot.) Pitcher-shaped, that is, similar to 
campanulate, but more contracted at the orifice. 

Ure, ANDREW, (yoor,) an eminent Scottish physician and 
chemist, b. in Glasgow, 1778; D. 1857. His literary repu- 
tation rests mainly on his Dictionary of Arts, Manupac- 
tures, and Mines (1839,) a work of standard value, and 
oue which has exhausted numerous editions, and been 
translated into the chief continental languages. 

Urea, (yoo-re'ah.) (Chem.) A normal constituent of 
urine. The quantity depends on the food consumed, 
and is connected with the amount of labor undergone. 
It may be produced artificially by evaporating down 
cyanate of ammonia, with which it is identical in com- 
position, or it may be readily prepared from urine by 
dialysis. It crystallizes in long flattened prisms. It is 
very soluble in water and alcohol. When heated, it 
melts, and then decomposes. It forms salts with acids, 
the most characteristic being the nitrate and oxalate, 
which crystallize readily. . C2H4 N20. 

Ureter, (yoo-re'tír.) (Gr. ourétér.] (Anat) The mem- 
branous canal which conveys the urine from each kid- 
ney to the urinary bladder. 

Urethra, (yoo-re'thrah.) (Anat. A membranous canal 
or tube which serves as a passage for the discharge of 
the urine. 

Uri, (oo'/re,) a central canton of Switzerland, b. N. by 
Schwyz, E. and S.E. by Glarus and the Grisons, S. by , 
Ticino, and W. by the Valais, Berne, and Unterwalden, 
Arcu, 418 sq.m. Surface mountainous, having the Mt. 
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St. Gothard range on its S.E. frontier, where is the 
of that name leading into Italy. C. Altorf. Pop. 


6,107. 

Uric Acid, (yoo'rik-) or Lirtc Aci. (Chem) An 
important acid normally occurring in urine and other 
secretions. It is a product of the incomplete oxidation 
of nitrogenous tissue. In combination with ammonia, 
it is the DOREM urinary constituent of serpents aud 
other land reptiles, insects, and birds, and is one of the 
constituents of guano. Uric acid is remarkable for the 
number and importance of its products of decomposi- 
tion. Form. 2110.C H3N 404. 

Urim, (i’rim.) A Hebrew word signifying a luminary, 
and hence fire. Tt is connected in its signification with 
the word thummim (q. v.) ; both together signify light 
and perfection. They were precious stones in the high- 
priest's vestments. 

Urinary Organs, (yoorin-a-re.) (Physiol. The 
organs concerned in the formation of urine—the kid- 
neys. The common acceptation includes also the ag- 
gregate of canals and cavities intended to contain the 
urine and convey it externally. These ways are com- 
posed of excretory ducts, which form the tubular por- 
tion of the kidney; of calices; pelvis; ureters; blad- 
der; and urethra. 

Urine, (yoo'rin. [From L. urina.) (Physiol) An ex- 
crementitial fluid; secreted by the cortical part of the 
kidney ; filtered through the tubular portion; poured 

m from the apices of the tubular papilla into the 
pelvis of the kidney; and transmitted by it to the ure- 
ters; which convey it slowly, but in a continuous man- 
ner, into the bladder, where it remains deposited, 
until its accumulation excites a desire to void it. The 
excretion of the fluid takes place through the uretbra ; 
and is caused by the action of the abdominal muscles 
and diaphragm and the contraction of the fibrous coat 
of the bladder. U. is transparent; of a citron-yellow 
color; of a peculiar edor, and of an acid, saline, and 
slightly bitter taste. That which is passed some time 
after taking fluid, is leas colored, and less odorous and 
dense than that which is voided 7 or 8 hours after eating. 

Urn, (ürn.) [From L. urna.) (Antig.) A kind of vase 
of a roundish form, but largest in the middle, destined 
to receive the ashes of the dead. The substances em- 
ployed in the construction of these vessels are numerous. 
Among them are gold, bronze, glass, terra cotta, mar- 
ble, and porphyry. Many urns have been discovered 
bearing inscriptions ; others with the name only of the 
person whose remains they contained. The Romans 
derived the form of their urn from the Greeks, who did 
not, however, use urns as receptacles of the ashes of the 
dead. It was also customary with the Romans to put 
the names of those who were to engage at the public 
games into urns, taking them in the order in which 
they were drawn out. Into such a vessel also they 
threw the tickets containing their votes at elections. 

Ursa, (ür'sah.) (From L. ursus, the bear.] (Ast) The 
name of two constellations in the N. hemisphere, 
known respectively as Ursa Major, or 
the Great Bear, and Ursa Minor, or the 
Little Bear. The first is one of the 48 
Ptolemaic constellations, neighboring 
the Pole, and contains the Septentriones, 
seven prominent stars. This constella- 
tion was known to the ancients under 
several names, such as those of Bootes, 

Arcturus, Helix, the Wagon, the Plough, 

&c. The Little Bear, called b the 

Greeks Cynosura, or the Dog’s Tail, also 

consists of 7 stars which form a triangle, 

at the apex of which is situated the Polar 


star. 

Ursidse, (ir’se-de.) [Same deriv.) (Zodl.) 
A fam. comprising the true plantigrade 
carnivora, — those which walk on the 
whole sole of the foot. They sre five- 
toed, and the toes are distincty sepa- 
rate. Their teeth are the same in num- 
ber as those of the Dog Family, but the 
sectorial teeth and the molars behind 
them are tuberculated. They have no 
cecum. "Though carnivorous, they feed 
more orless upon vegetable food. Many 
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hunger ; but when attacked they prove themselves very 
formidable opponents. They have six incisor and two 
canine teeth in each jaw, twelve molars in the upper 
und fourteen in the lower jaw; pendactyle or five-toed 
feet, armed with strong claws, but which, not being 
retractile, are more calculated for digging and climbing 
than for tearing prey. For the most part Bears are 
unsocial animals, frequenting the recesses of mountains 
aud caverns, and the depths of the forests. During the 
winter they lay up in caves and hollow trees, passing 
that inclement season almost without food, and in a 
comparatively dormant state. In Europe, Asia, and 
America, Bears are pretty widely diffused, but im Africa 
they are more rarely found. Bears are r ted to be 
very fond of honey, in search of which they will climb 
trees, in order to get at the nests of wild bees; for, not- 
withstanding his awkward form, the Bear is an expert 
climber. In Russia the skins of Bears are among the 
most useful us well as comfortable articles of winter 
apparel; and in many other northern countries they 
are made into beds, coverlids, caps, and gloves. The 
Grizzly Bear, U. feroz, of the Rocky Mountains is abt. 9 
feet long, and attains the weight of 800 pounds. It is 
the most ferocious of all the bears; its strength is so 
prodigious that the bison contends with it in vain. 
The Black Bear, U. Americanus (Fig. 659), is abt. 4 feet 
long. Under ordinary circumstauces it is not very fero- 

cious, seldom attacking man unless wounded or much 

excited by hunger. It has a long head, pointed nose,small 

eyes, and short ears rounded at the top; its limbs are 

strong, thick, and clumsy ; its tail is short, its feet large, 

aud the hair on the body and limbs is black, smooth, 

andglossy. This animal inhabits all the northern parts 

of America, migrating occasionally from the northern 

to the more southern parts in quest of food, which con- 

sists chiefly of vegetables and grain. The flesh of these 

Bears in autumn, when they are become exceedingly 

large by feeding on acorns and other arborescent food, 

is extremely delicate; the hams, in particular, are 

much esteemed ; and the fat, which preserves a certain 

degree of fluidity, is remarkably white and sweet. The 

White or Polar Bear, U. maritimus, of the Arctic regions 

of both hemispheres, is 8 feet long, and attains the 

weight of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. It is wholly carnivor- 

ous, and feeds upon seals and other animals. 

Urson, (ür'sün.) (ZoóL) A name of the Canadian por- 
cupine. 

Ursula, (St.,) (ür'su-lah,) a legendary personage — vir- 
gin and martyr — respecting whom nothing reliable ia 
known. She is, however, i to have been the daughter 
of a British priuce, and to have suffered death at Co- 
logne in the 2d or 4th cent. The tradition runs that 


11,000 virgins were martyrized along with her, and at 
the same time. 

Ursulines, or Nuns or St. URSULA, (tir’su-leens.) ( Eccl. 
Hist.) A sisterhood founded by Angela of Brescia, in 
1537. At first they were not bound to the rules of the 
monastic life but devoted themselves merely to the 








of the species are ready climbers. Those 

which inhabit cold climates pass the 

winter in a torpid state. The U. comprise the Rac- 
coons, Pandas, and Bears, Of all the carnivora the 
Bears, gen. Ursus, are much the most omnivorous in 
their diet,—some of them living almost entirely upon 
vegetable food, and nearly all being capable of sup- 
porting themselves upon it; even the most carni- 
vorous of them, however, will seldom attack man, unless 


provoked to do so by aggression, or strougly incited by 


educatíon of children. They were formed into an order 
by Gregory XIII, in 1577. 

Urtica, (ür'e-kah.) [L. a nettle.) (Bot) See Urnn- 
CACER, 

Urticacer, (-te-ka'se-e.) (Bat The Nettleworts, an 
O. of planta, all, Urticales, consisting of trees, shrubs, 
or herbs from almost every part of the globe, with alter- 
nate or opposite leaves furnished with stipules, ayy 
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small unisexual flowers usually in cymes or in heads, 
not in catkins. The typical gen. Urtica, the Nettles, 
consists for the most part of erect herbaceous plants, 
covered with stinging ars which, in many species, 
pierce the skin when touched, and emit an acrid juice, 
often causing much inflammation and pain. They 
have opposite leaves, and moncecious or dicecious flow- 
ers in axillary clusters or spikes. The fruit is an achene 
enclosed in the perianth; seed erect, conjoined with 
the wall of the fruit. Several species are remarkable 
for the excellent fibre they produce, U. Utilassima, a 
native of the East Indies, is of late years to some ex- 
tent cultivated in the Gulf States, and chiefly near New 
Orleans, as a substitute for cotton, under the name of 
Ramie. Its advantages are of the most seducing char- 
acter, either for the value of the fibre or the profligacy 
of the product. It gives 3 full crops per year; yields 
in average 1,000 Ibs. per acre each crop; and the plant 
being perennial, requires but a single planting on a 
good stand for many years. The fibre of the Ramie is 
said to be next to silk for length, strength, and fineness. 

Urticales, (fr-tik’a-leez.) (Bot.) An all. of plants, 
sub-class Diclinous Exogens, characterized by scattered 
monochlamydeous flowers, single superior carpels, and 
a large embryo lying in a small quantity of albumen, 

WVruguny ,(00’r00-qwa,) a large river of South America, 
which rises in Brazil, within the prov. of Rio Grande 
do Bul. Tt flows W. along a high valley, and, on emerg- 
ing from the mountains, overflows the plain to a great 
extent, It then proceeds 8.W. and S., forming the W. 
border of the republic of Uruguay, and, after a course 
of 800 m., joins the Parana, to form the Rio de la Plata, 
in 8. Lat. 319, W. Lon. 619 40’. 

Uruguay, or BANDA ORIENTAL, a S. American republic, 
lying bet. S. Lat. 309-359, W. Lon. 43° 20-589 22’, and 
b. N. and N.E by Brazil, E. by the Atlantic, 8.E. and S. 
by the æstuary of the Plata, and W. by the Argentine 
Republic. Extreme length, 350 m.; mean width, 320 
miles. Area, 71,755 sq.m. The surface consists for the 
most part of an elevated table-land, presenting a suc- 
cession of almost treeless plains, varied with occasional 
low hills and fertile valleys. The Uruguay, forming the 
boundary-line with the Argentine Provs., and its chief 
affluent, the Rio Negro, are the pp. rivers. The climate 
js exceptionally mild and healthy, and the soil very 
generally fertile, producing great quantities of cereals, 
with flax, hemp, cotton, pulse, rice,and sugar. Pas- 
turage, however, constitutes the staple source of wealth, 
the plains being covered with vast herds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep, which contribute for export 
tallow, hides, horns, hair, wool, and jerked and ted 
meats. U. is politically divided into 13 depts., and has 
as its principal centres of trade and pop., Montevideo 
(the cap.), San José, and the seaports of Colonia and 
Maldonado. The govt. is theoretically liberal and rep- 
resentative, being based upon a constitution proclaimed 
in 1820. Like the majority of Hispano-American re- 
publics, however, U. is little better than a country un- 
der the military rule of some geueral or other who at- 
tains to power for the time being with the “strong 
hand." The executive is vested in a president, who is 
assisted by a vice-president (er-officio president of the 
senate), and by a cabinet of 4 ministers. U. has no per- 
manent army, unless a nominal force of some 2,000 or 
3,000 men may be called such; there is, however, a na- 
tional guard numbering about 20,000 men. In spite of 
political Fair te the country a made M pr 

28, a8 is by its exports and imports havin 
dotted darin the leat ten years. In 1875, the imports 
amounted to $15,600,000; exports, $17,000,000. Public 
debt, $47,611,148. The Roman Catholic is the estab- 
lished religions faith, but toleration prevails with re- 
spect to others. This country was originally settled 
by Spanish Buenos-Ayrean colonists, and the question 
of its ownership led to a war between Spain and Portu- 
gal, which resulted iu its becoming annexed to the 
Spanish vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, under the name 
of Banda Oriental. Later it threw off the Spanish rule, 

. apd also its after political union with Buenos Ayres, 
and next became absorbed into the Brazilian empire, 
1821. In 1826 it rose for independence, and a war en 
sued with Brazil, ending in 1828 by the cession of the 
N. provs. of U. to Brazil, and the formation of the rest 
ef the territory into the Republic of Oriental Uruguay. 
It has since been engaged in war with Buenos Ayres, 
1848-51, and in almost yearl y-oceurring pronunciamentos, 
at home, the latest of which broke out in March, 1870. 
Pop., 444,0: 0. 

Urumiyah, (oo-roo-me'ah.) or URUMEA, a lake of Persia. 
200 m. in circuit, in the p. Azerbijan, 35 m. W. of Ta 
breez. its waters are brackish, and it receives severn) 
rivers. Nenr it isa town of same name, and the sup 
posed birthplace of Zoroaster. Fup. 20,000. 
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Usancee, (yoozdns.) [Fr.] (Com. The time fixed for 
the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day on which the bill is accepted, or from that 
of its date, varying in different countries, and thus 
called because wholl ent on usage. 

Use, (yoos.) |L. ems | (Law.) A right in one person, 
called the cestui que wee, to take the profits of land of 
which another has the legal title and possession, to- 
gether with the duty of defending the same and of 
making estates thereof according to the direction of 
the cestui que use, A very full and clear account of the 
law of uses is given by Prof. Washburn in his Treatise 
on Real Property. 

Usedom, (00'2a-dém,) an island of the Baltic, lying off 
the Prussian coast of Pomerania, 9 m. 8. of Rügen. 
Length, 30 m.; extreme breadth, 14 m. C. Swine- 
munde. Pop. 14,000. 

Ushant, (oosh’dnt,) (Fr. Ouessant,] an island belonging 
to France, and situate on its N.W. coast, dept. Finistére, 
25 m. W. of Brest. 

Usher of the Black Rod, (üsh'ür.) (Eng. Her.) 
An officer of the Order of the Garter, who is also an 
officer of the House of Lords, where he is constantly in 
attendance. 

Usquebaugh, (zLkwe-baw.) [Ir., literally, “water 
ef life."] A name frequently given to the better kinds 
of Irish and Scotch whisky. 

Ustulation, (artala shin) [From L. ustulo, I scorch.] 
a The operation expelling one substance 

Usue spelen ome kdp’shiin.) [From L 
sucaption, '00- 5 m L. wsus a 
making use of, and captio, a taking.] (Civ. Law.) The 
accuisition of the title or right to property by the un- 
disputed possession and enjoyment of it for a certain 
time prescribed by law. 

Usnfruct, (yoozhoofrük.) [From L. usus, a using, 
and fructus, proceeds.) (Civ. Law.) The temporary 
use or enjoyment of lands or tenements; or the right 
of receiving the fruits and protits of an inheritance, 
without diminishing its substance. It is alienable, and 
therefore differs from wse, which can be enjoyed only 
personally. 

Usury, (yoo'zhiir-e.) [From L. wsura — utor, to use.) 
( Com.) compensation or reward for money lent. In 
this sense it is merely equivalent to interest. In the 
common business of life, however, it rarely has this 
signification, but is chiefly used in an odious sense, to 
express an exorbitant rate of interest. 

Ut, on [Fr.] (Mus) The French name for the note C. 

Utah, (yoo'tah,) a State of the American Bepabiis, 
b. N. by Idaho, N.E by Wyoming Ter., E. by Colorado, 
8. by Arizona, and W. by Nevada, has an extreme 
length of 325 m., by a mean breadth of 300 m. Area, 
98,107 sq. m., or 64,064,640 acres. U. is an immense 
basin, from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. above sea-level, surrounded 
by mountains, which at some points reach the altitude 
of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. Excepting the Green and Grand 
rivers, bead branches of the Colorado, and the Hum- 
boldt, which empties into a lake in Nevada, its rivers 
empty into the Great Salt Lake, in the northern centre 
of the territory, and similar galt lakes or inland seas. 
This great valley, which includes the new State of Ne- 
vada, is formed by a branch of the Rocky Mountains 
on the E., and the Sierra Nevada on the W. The forma- 
tions are primitive and metamorphic, with secondary 
basins 15 or 20 m. wide. The principal mountains lying 
within the territory are the Humboldt range, 6,600 feet 
high, in the W., and the Wahsatch, in the S., 12,000 
feet. There are numerous lakes, usually without out- 
let, except into each other. Many of these lakes are 
of salt water. The main lacustral feature of U., the 
Great Salt Lake, at an elevation of 4,200 ft. above the 
level of the sea, has a length of 70 m., with a width of 
80, and occupies an area of 2,100 sq. m. Its surface is 
dotted with 9 islands, the largest of which is 16 m. in 
length. The waters of this lake (first explored and de- 
scribed by Fremont in 1843) are so salt that no living 
creature is found toexist in them. The lands of the 
“Great Basin” W. of the Wahsatch Mts. are for the 
major part sterile, for lack of irrigation; on the other 
hand, the region E. of the Wahsatch possesses a better 
soil, and is eminently fitted both for pastn and for 
cereal crop-raising. The timbered lands of U. take up 
abt. 2,000, acres, and are principally found on the 
mountain slopes, along with extensive coppices in the 
river bottoms. JU. is rich in its mineralogical features: 
Gold, silver, iron (red hematite), copper, zinc, lead, coal, 
salt, sulphur, alum, and borax being extensively found, 
together with varieties of building-stone. The precious 
metals, particularly silver, are widely distributed over 
the SW. ion of the Ter., and appear to form out- 
lying lodes of tbe White Pine deposits of Nevada. 
Rock-salt constitutes a stratific feature in many parts 
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of the Wahcatch range; extensive coal-measures under- ! Utah, in Mah 


lie Summit and San Pete cos., and sulphur largely ex- 
ists in Millard co. The cereals grown in U. comprise 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, and buckwheat. Flax, hemp, 
and cotton also furnish considerable yields; fruit-cul- 
ture is much attended to, and cattle-rearing and wool- 
growing are important items of tho Territoríal industry. 
The U. 8. census of 1890 gave U. 9,152 farms against 
4,908 in 1870, and 3,635 in 1860, and but 826 in 1850; 
9,019 of the farms in 1880 were occupied by their 
owners. Her farm products in 1880 were, Indian corn 
164.244 bshs.; wheat 1,167,268 bshs ; oats 417,938 behs. , 
barley 216.535 bsha.; rye 9.816 bshs. The live stock 
were as follows: horses 38,161; milch cows 32,7¢8; 
other cattle 58,680; sheep 233,121; swine 17,198. In 
1850 275,000 tons of coal were mined in the State, an in- 
dustry yet in its infancy.—U. ia politically divided into 
23 cos., of which the principal centres are Salt Lake City 
(the cap.), Brigham City, Ogden City, Provo, Fillmore, 
Manti and Celu City. Utah was admitted to the 
Unien January 4, 1896, under an Act of Congress of 
ISM for its adinission as a State, Education is pro- 
vided for by the establishment of common schools, 
with the higher branches of learning finding pabulum 
in the University of the State of Deseret (as it is 
called), and in seminaries of a superior grado. The 
expenditure for public schools for 1880, was $132,194, 
with a total number of enrolled pupils of 24.326. U., 

rior to 1848, consisted of an almost absolutely un- 

nown tract forming part of the “Great Basin of North 
America," nnd including within its limits what now 
forms portions of the Territories of Colorado and Ne- 
vada, In the year above stated occurred the Mermon 
immigration from Nauvoo, Ill. to the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, where they founded Salt Lake City, 
and, in the year following, organized their settlement 
into a constituted community under the name of the 
State of Deseret, a proceeding which Congress refused to 
recognize, though it became by the latter body organ- 
ized and admitted as a Territory of the Union, Sept. 
9,1850. During the years which followed, so-called 
* Gentile " immigration was opposed ín every way possi- 
ble by the Mormon authorities, and it was not before the 
completion of the passage of the Union Pacific Railrond 
through the N. part of the Ter., skirting the Great Salt 
Lake, that any noticeable progress had been made by civ- 
ilization upon the Mormon monopoly of isolated power 
and assumed vested rights. Since then, however, the 
great influx of immigration, together with schismatic 
agitation among the Mormons themselves, have done 
much to throw U. open to the progressive and utili- 
tarian influences of the times, and, despite the failure 
of a bill which passed the House of Representatives in 
1870, for the suppression of polygamy, to become a law 
it, together with more recent legislation, inflicted a 
blow upon that institution which promises to be a fatal 
one. ides which, the Mormon power has been 
brought Hep gur ladtotional subjection to the existing 
laws of the U. States, and all military gatherings what- 
soever forbidden, save by order of the U. S. marshal. 
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a central eo., containing Lake Utah, 
Area, mre m. C. Provo City. 
Uterus, (y für-us.) [L.] (Anat.) See Womn. 

Utien, (ü'te-kah.) (Anc. nov) city of Africa, neag 
the Bay of Carthage, a little N.W, of the present city 
of Tunis. U.was founded by the Tyrians abt. B. c. 1165, 
and was destroyed by the Saracens, A. D. 700. 

U'tiea, in New York, a well-built and prosperous city, 
semi-cap. of Oneida co., on the Mohawk, 95 m. W.N.W. 
of Albany. This place, built on the site of Fort Schuyler, 
an old frontier-post, has a State Lunatic AsyInm, many 
and important manufactures, and is making rapid pro- 


Tess, 

Utilitarianism (yoo-til-c-ta’re-dn-Tzm.) [From 
utilitas, usefulness.) (Philos.) The name of the ulíar 
theory of Ethics, or of the ground of moral obligation, 
that adopta, as the criterion of right, the happiness of 
mankind. The word "Utility " was employed, in this 
acceptation, by Jeremy Bentham; the form “ Utilita- 
rianism ” was first used by John Stuart Mill. 

Vtopin, (u-to’pe-ah.) The name of an imaginary island 
described in the celebrated work of Sir Thomas More 
(composed in Latin, and published at Louvain, in 1516), 
in which was found the utmost perfection in laws, poli- 
tics, and social arrangements. The word is now used 
to signify a state of ideal perfection. 

Utrecht, (00-trdkt’,) an anc. city of Holland, C. of a p. 
of same name, on the Or Rhine, 20 m. 8.E. of Amster- 
dam. It is picturesquely built, and carries on some im- 
portant manufs, Here in 1579 was signed the bond 
of union of the Seven United Provinces; and also, 
in 1719, the Treaty which gave peace to Europe. Pop. 
60,587. 

Utrera, (00-(ra'rah,) a manuf, town of Spain, on the 
Carbonel, 18 m. 8.8.E. of Seville. Pop. 18,816, 

Vtricle, (yoo'tre-kl.) (From L. utriculus, a small satchel.] 
(Bot.) A seed-vessel consisting of a very thin loose 

ricarp, enclosing a single seed; any thin bottle-like 
bod ; the two confluent glumes of Carex. 

Uvalde, (00-rdl'de,) in Texas, a S.W. co. ; area, 1,100 sq. 
m. ; C. Uvalde. 

Uvula, (yoo'cu-lah.)  [L. a dim. of uva.] (Amat) A 
soft, round, spongy body suspended from the palate, 
under the foramina of the nostrils, over the glottis. Its 
principal uso is to break the force of the cold air, and 

revent its entering too precipitately into the lungs. 
When enlarged or relaxed by discase, it is sometimes 
necessary to amputate a part of it, on acconnt of the 
obstacle it presents to deglutition, and the tickling 
cough and retching which it causes. 

Uvularia, (-la'rc-ah.) (Bot.) The Bell-wort, a gen. of 
plants, O. Liliacer, having sessile leaves, and solitary 
drooping flowers. The fruit is n dry three-celled pod. 

Uxbridge, (iis y) in Massachusetts, n town of Wor- 
cester co., 18 m. 8.8.E. of Worcester city. 

Uxmal, (ooks'mal,) a ruined city of Mexico, in the p. 
of Yucatan, 45 m. 8.8.W. of Merida, celebrated for its 
remains of ancient Aztec-Indian architecture. 

Uzes, (00z'a,) a manuf. town of France, dept. Gard, 12 

m. N.N.E. of Nimes, Pop. 10,000. 
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V the 22d letter and 17th consonant of the English 
, language, forms the middle labial aspirate, and as 


same organs; the only difference between the two is 


An inheritance lacking poesessors for want of acknowl- 
edged heirship. 


from duty.) (Law.) The act of making void, vacant, 


such is nearly allied to f, being constituted by the Vim duy | Law.) Th [From L. racatio, a being freo 


that v is vocal and f aspirate — thus bearing the same 


relation to each other that p does to b. V bas one sound | Vaccination, (vdk-sin-a’shiin.) 


only, as in vast, vowel, vez, &c.; and though always pos- 
sessing an intonation differing from that of u, the two 
letters were formerly, until about the beginning of the 
16th cent., considered and written as one letter, U has 
since been used asa vowel, and v asa consonant. In 
German, v carries the sound of f, and w of v; and in 
most languages is interchangeable with b, m, and f. As 
a numeral, this letter stands for 5, and with a dash over 
it, for 5,000. VR in modern inscriptions stands for 
Victoria Regina, “Queen Victoria”; in musical nota- 
tion, a single V signifies violin, and repeated, VY, de- 
notes that instrument in the plural. 

Vaal, (vahl.) (Du.] A river of S. Africa, rising in the 
Transvaal Territory, N.W. of the British colony of Na- 
tal, and after forming the boundary between Cape Col- 
ony and the Orange River Free State, empties into the 
Garup or Orange River, in 8. Lat. 29° 10’, E. Lon. 24° 
28’, after an undulating course of 500 m. In 1870, the 
discovery of diamonds along the banks of this river, 
attracted thither many thousands of adventurers. 

Vacant Succession, (vakdnt sük-s'sh'ün.). (Law.) 


or of no validity ; as, the vacation of a charter. 

[From L. vaccinus, 
belonging to cows.] (Med.) The artificial production 
of a disease known as the cow-pox, by inserting some 
of the matter of the disease under the skin, with the 
view of protecting it against the incomparably more 
severe disease called small-por. It was proposed by Dr. 
Jenner, in 1798. Small bluish vesicles, surrounded by 
inflammation, elevated at the edge, and depressed at the 
centre, and containing a limpid fluid, occasionally ap- 
pear on the teats of the cow, the animal being, at the 
same time, somewhat indisposed. This disease, trans- 
ferred to the hands of the milkers, was found, in many 
cases, to preserve from small-pox. A disease of the 
horse's head, called grease, communicated to the handa 
of farriers, secms to have produced the same effect. The 
matter from the cow is, however, the most certain; and 
that which it prodnces in one human sulject may be 
successfully transferred to another; though it is proba- 
ble that it loses its efficacy by being transmitted too 
many times, In doubtful cases, the vaccination should 
be repeated; its repetition, even though unnecessary, 
can be attended with little inconvenieuce, 
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Waceiniacer, (viük-sin--a'se-.) (Bot) An O. of 
planta, all. Cinchonales, consisting of much branched 
shrubs or small toon 
often evergreen, wit 
alternate undivided 
leaves, without stip- 
ules. The flowers, 
growing solitary or in 
racemes, are often rich- 
ly colored. Vaccinium 
Myrtillus (Fig. 660), is 
the Whortleberry or 
Bilberry; this is an 
erect little shrub, with 
angular branches, and 
deciduous leaves of ig 
bright-green color, bni V 
which turn red in au- 
tumn; the flowers are 
globular, pinkish, with 
two-awn anthers ; 
and the globular fruit 
is of a bluish-black col- 
or. The fruits are fre- 
quently made into pre- 
serves, syrups, pud- 
dings, &c. Vaccinium 

Vitis idea, the Cow- 
berry, has a short pro- 
cumbent stem and 
evergreen leaves; its 
flowers are' of a pale- 
pink, and arranged in 
terminal drooping 
clusters; afd its fruits are of ^ reddish color, and edi- 
ble, and are frequently sold as cranberries. The leaves 
and stems are used for dyeing yellow. 

Vacciniu incer cap (Bot.) See VACCINIACE&. 

Vacuum, Iv u-üm.) [L.] (Phys.) A space devoid 
of all matter; and generally conceived by the ancients 
to exist. The question whether there is such a thing 
as an absolute V. in nature or not, has given rise to dis- 
putes among philosophers in all ages. The Torricellian 
F. is produced by filling a tube, hermetically sealed at 
one end, with mercury, inverting it into a cup of the 
same flnid, and allowing it to descend till it is counter- 
balanced by the pressure of the atmosphere, as in the 
barometer invented by Torricelli. It is the most per- 
fect V. with"which we are acquainted, 

Vade-mecum, (vah'de-me/kiim.) [L., go with me.] A 
book or other article which a person constantly carries 
about with bim. 

Vagina, (vcji'nah,) pl. Vactna. [L., a sheath.] (Anat.) 
A female cylindrical canal, 5 to 6 inches long, situate 
within the pelyis, between the bladder and rectum. It 
communicat®s by one extremity with the vulva, and by 
the other with the womb, the neck of which it em- 
braces. — ( Bot.) A sheath; a petiole rolled round a 
stem, as in grasses. 

Vaigatz, or Taten: (wa’gahtz,) an island of N. 
Russia, in N. Lat. 70? 25', E. Lon. 59? 10'. Its length is 
95 m., breadth 35, and it is divided from the main land 
by a strait or channel of the same name. 

Vair, (vàr. (Her. See FUR. 

Valais, (The,) (vdl’a,) a S. canton of Switzerland, 
separated from that of Berne on tho N. by the Bernese 
Alps, b. E. by Uri and Tessin, and S. and W. by Italy 
and the Lake of Geneva, its S. frontier being formed by 
the Pennine Alps and Monte Rosa and St. Bernard 
ranges. Area, 1,605 sq.m. The V.—as its name im- 
ports — consists of a valley, the largest in Switzerland, 
being 100 m. in length by a breadth ranging bet. 25 and 
30. On the N. it connects with the other cantons by 
the passes of the Grimsel and Gemmi, and with Italy by 
those of St. Bernard and the Simplon. The V. is a self- 
governing cunton, with an executive diet, and is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower, in which the "cwn and 

renc guages respectively are spoken. . Sion. 
Pop. 96,818. d J “ 

Val de Peñas, (vahl da pán'ylz,) a town of Spain, p. 
and 35 m. S.E. of the city of Ciudad-Real. It is cele- 
brated for its growth of wines, of a quality esteemed 
little inferior to that of Sherry. Pop. 12,000. 

WValdiv’ia, Dox Prpno pe, a Spanish conquistador, n. 
1510. He accompanied Pizarro in the latter's expedi- 
tion against Peru, and in 1540 successfully invaded 
Chili, where he founded the city of Santiago. Killed 
in Araucania, 1559. 

Valdivia, (vahl-de've-ah,) a fortified city and seaport of 
Chili, C. of a p. of same name, on the Valdivia River, in 
S. Lat. 39? 48’, W. Lon. 739 19% 30", This city, founded in 
1551, and nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1837, has 
one of the best harbors on the S. Pacific coast. Pop. 5,000. 











Fig. 660. — WHORTLEBERRY. 
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Waledictory, (val-e-dik'tiir-c.) [From L. vale, farewell, 
and dico, to speak.] (Educ.) In American colleges, an 
address delivered at Commencement by a spokesman of 
a class, the membe-s of which, upon receiving the de- 
gree of baccalaureate, bid farewell to the college and to 
their fellow-students. 

Walencia, (vah-len'she-ah,) an E. maritime prov., and 
former kingdom of Spain, b. N. by Catalonia, E. by the 
Mediterranean, 8. by Murcia, and W. by New Castile 
and Aragon. It is divided into the sub-provs. of Va- 
lencia, Alicante, and Castellor, and has an area of 7,080 
sq. m. Surface diversified, with a generally fertile soil, 
drained by the Seguro, X.ucar, and Guadalquivir rivers. 
C Valencia. Pop. 1,364,036. — VALENCIA, a flourishing 
city and seaport, C. of atove p., on the Guadalquivir, 2 
m. from the sea, and 10C E.S.E. of Madrid. It has a 
university dating from 1209. Pop. 87,073. 

Valenciennes, (vah-lén’se-dn,) a fortif. and manuf. 
city of France, dept. Nord, on the Scheldt, 25 m. 8.E. 
of Lille. A celebrated description of lace takes its 
name from its fabrication at this place. Pop. 25,878. 

Valens, Flavius, (vaAl'enz.; emperor of the East from 
364 to 378 A. D., who was defi ated and slain by the Goths 
at Adrianople. 

Valentin, (vah-ln'shah,) aiv island lying off the 8.W 
coast of Ireland, co. Kerry, i1 N. Lat. 619 55' 8", W. Lon. 
10°19. Here is the Europe: terminus of the first and 
second cables of the Atlantic Telegraph. 

Valentine’s Day, (vdlux-in. The 14th day of 
February, a festival in the calendar in honor of 8t. 
Valentine, who, according to the legend, suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the reign of the P nperor Claudius. There 
are no circumstances in the life of the saint which 
seem likely to have given «rigin to the custom of 
choosing valentines (sweethearts), or writing to them, 
as is done about the time of bis festival; nnd it is be- 
lieved that the practice is one of olden date, substi- 
tuted for a pagan observance, by which boys and girls 
drew each other's names on the 35th of February,a day 
sacred to Juno la. 

Valentinian F., (vàl-n-Gn'yá",) emperor of Rome 
from 364 to 375 a.p. He was s1ccersful in repelling 
the attacks of the German races oi: the Empire. — V. II., 
emperor from 375 to 392, son of the preceding, was a 
mere child, and was murdered by his generals. — V. III. 
became emperor in 425, under the regency of his mother, 
Placida, and was assassinated in 455, 

Valerian, VALERIANUS PUBLIUS LU^INIUS, (vaA-le're-dn,) 
emperor of Rome from 253 to 260 a. v. He was defeated 
and captured by Sapor of Persia, and put to death 
with horrid tortures. 

Valerian. (Bot) See VALERIANA(ES. 

Walerianacer, (vah-le-re-dn-a's-e.) An O. of plants, 
all. Campanales, consisting of herls usually strong- 
scented or aromatie (es; cially their roots), with radi- 
cal or opposite entire or pinnately-divided leaves, and 
rather small but often elegant flowers, in terminal 
cymes or panicles, rarely contracted irto heads, Many 
of the species of the gen. Valeriana `e or have been 
employed in medicine on account ef thelr highly stimu- 
lant and antispasmodic properties. Those most gen- 
erally used are F. officinalis and V. sitchensis. They have 
a warm, aromatic, slightly bitter taste, and 'vhen dry @ 
peculiar fetid odor, which seems to be especially agreea- 
ble to cats, who become, as it were, intovicated with 
it. Valeria is used in medicine as a powvrfl stimu 
lant to the nervous system in hysteria,: ud even ir 
epilepsy. 

Walerianella. (Bot) Same as FEDIA, Ç: v. 

Walerianic Acid, (-in'ik. (Chem.) A volatil 
liquid acid met with in nature in Valerian root, and 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of amyl alcohol, 
to which it bears the same relation that acetic acid 
does to vinic alcohol. It has a peculiar disaj-eeable 
odor; its sp. gr. is 0-937, and it boils at 3479. It isi lightly 
soluble in water, and forms a well crystallized s ries of 
salts with bases. Form. HO.CjoH 03. 

Valery, (St..) (vdl'a-re,) a seaport of France, dept. 
Somme, near the embonchure of the river ef that name, 
36 m. N.W. of Amiens. Pop. 4,500. 

Valetta, (vah-lét‘tah,) or La VALETTA, a strongly fortif ed 
seaport, C. of the island of Malta, on its N.E. coast, ^n 
N. Lat. 35° 53’, W. Lon. 149 31’. It is occupied by a 
British garrison, and is the rendezvous of the English 
fleet in Eastern waters. Pop. 68,000. 

Valhalla, (val-hawl'lah,) or WALHALLA. [Norse, “the 
hall of the slain."] (Scand. Myth.) The palace of im- 
mortality wherein are received the souls of heroee slain 
in battle. — The name is also given to a magnificent 
Grecian temple erected near Ratisbon, by King Ludwig 
J. of Bavaria, as a hall for the reception and exhibition 
of the busts and statues of Germany's most eminent 
worthies. 
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Validity, (vdl-id'e-te.) [From L. validus, efficient.] 
ew} That imherert quality'of a thing which entitles 
ts tenable position in a suit at law or in equity. 

Valladolid, (vdl-yah-do-leed’,) a manuf. city of Spain, 
€. ofa p. of same name, in Old Castile, on the Eequeva, 
100 m. N.W.of Madrid. Tt possesses the best university 
in the kingdom, and was sap. of the latter before the 
removal of the court to Madrid in the 16th cent. Pop. 
39,519. — In  Merico, & city of the Stage of Michoacan, 
115 m. W.N.W. of Mexico. Pop. 20,000. — Another, in 
p. Yucatan, 90 m. E.S.E. of Merida. Pop. 17,000. 

Vallejo, (vdi-la^ho,) in California, a town of Solano co., 
20 m. N.N.E. of San Francisco. 

Valley, (vdl'le) [From L. vallis, a stake.] A plain, or 
undulating tract of land, lying between highlands or 
mountain-chains, and neually forming their watershed, 
or the channel through which a stream or river seeks 
ita embouchure. 

Vallière, (vdl--a',) LOUISE FRANÇOISE DE LA BAUME LE 
BLANC, DUCRESSE DE LA, a French lady, 5. in Touraine, 
1644. While a maid of honor to the Dochesse d'Orleans, 
she attracted by her beauty and gentleness the admira- 
tion of Louis XIV., and became his mistress, bearing 
him four children. In 1674, upon being displaced in the 
king's affections by Madaine de Montespan, sheretired 
ton convent, and there n. in the oddr of sanctity, in 1710. 

Vallisneria, (vdl-lis-ne’re-ch.) (Bot) A gen.ofsmaR, 
stemless aquatic À 
plants, with grass- / ; \ 
like leaves, belong- 
ing to the natural V 
order Hydrochari- V 
dew, and found in 
the warm parts of 
both hemispheres. 
They generally 
grow in running 
waters. V. spiralis 
is particularly cele- 
brated on account 
of its peculiar pro- 
cess of fecundation. 
At the time when 
this is to take place, 
the flowers of the 
female plants rise 
to the surface of the 
water by means of 
their long spirally- 
twisted stalks. The 
flowers of the male 
plants,in order to follow them thither, become detached, 
having previously grown on short spikes at the bottom 
of the water, and expand, floating about upon the sur- 
face. After fecundation, the female flowers return under 
the water by the spiral contraction of their stalks, and 
the fruit is ripened under water. 

Valmy, (raume,) a town of France, dept. Marne, 20 m. 
N.K. of Chalons, memorable for the victory obtained 
by the Freuch umder Keliermann over the Duke of 
Brunswick, Sept. 20, 1792. 

Valois, (ral-waw’.) (Fr. Hist.) The dynastic name 
borne by the kings who reigned in France, 1328-1589. 
They derived the appellation from aco, of the name, 
conferred by Philip ITI. on his second son, Charles, in 
1285. 

Valparaiso, (rahl-pah-ri'zo) [Sp. “Valley of Para- 
dise,”’] a picturesqnely situated and prosperons city and 
seaport of Chili, and the most important commercial 
emporium on the W. const of 8. America, on a bay of 
same name, on the Pacific, 90 m. W.N.W. of Santiago; 
8. Lat. 339 7' 6", W. Lon. 719 41/45", Tt suffered much 
from bombardment by the Spanish fleet during the war 
between Spain and Chili in 1866, Pop. 70,438. 

Valparaiso, in Indians, a vill., C. of Porter co., 44 m. 
&.E. of Chicago. 

WValteline, (vahlte-leen’,) (The,) [It. VALTELLINA,] & 
valley of N. Italy, p. Milan, bet. two ranges of the 8. 
Alps, and b. N by the Tyrol and Switzerland. It hasa 
fertile soil drained by the Adda. C. Sondrio. Pop. 
86,000. 

Value, (raj'yoo) [Fr., from L. vale» I am worth.] 
(Com.) The psice or worth of any purchasable com- 
modity. The V. of commodities is regulated princi- 
pally by the comparative facility of their production, 
and partly on the relation of the supply and demand. 
But many other causes aperate to raise or depreciate the 

V. of an article; as monopolies, fashion, new inven- 
tions the opening of new markets, or the stoppage of 
commercial intercourse througb war, &c. And, in fact, 
in all countries where merchants are possessed of large 
capitals, and where they are left to be guided in the nse 
of them by their own discretion and foresight, the 
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[dore of oemmodities will frequently be very much ine 

uenced, not merely by the actual occurrence of 
changes in the accustomed relation of the supply and 
demand, but by the mere anticipation of them. — F. in 
another sense, denotes those properties in a thing which 
render it usefnl or estimable, thus, for instance, the 
real V. of iron is far er than that of gold. 

Val vate, (vdlv’dt.) (From L. valva, the leaf of a door.) 
(Bot) United by the margins only; as the valves of a 


capsule. 

Valve, (vréiv. (From L. valva, the leaf of a door. 
(Anat) A membranous partition within the cavity o: 
certa vessels of the body, to afford a passage to fluids 
in one direction, and prevent their reflux towards the 
place from whence they came. — ( Bot.) A capsule or a 
calyx is said to be valvular when the pieces composing 
it touch at their edge. — ( ., Pneumatics, dc.) A 
kind of lid or cever of a tube or vessel se contri as 
to open one way, but which, the more forcibly it is 
pressed the other way, shuts the close om the aperture ; 
so that it admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or vessel, but prevents its return ; or admits its escape, 
but prevents its re-entrance. — Safety- V. isa V. m a 
boiler that opens to allow the escape of steam at a pres- 
sure below the strength of the boiler, by which the 
boiler is prevented from bursting. It is loaded with a 
weight ional to the area of its opening, and de- 
pendent on the highest pressure which is to be allowed 
in the boiler. It is sometimes made of a metal, which, 
if the V. by any accident adheres to its seat (see STRAN- 
ENGINE), melts and allows the steam to escape, when 
the osque and therefore the temperature, riee be- 
yond a certain point. — (Conch.) The V. are the prin- 
cipal pieces of which a shell is composed. They give 
rise to the distinction into univalves, or such as have 
only one piece; bivalves, sueli as have two pieces; and 
multivalves, such as have three or more pieces, See 
CoNeuoLoar. 

Vampire, (vdm'pir.) (Superstitions.) A blood-sucking 
spectre. A belief in the existence of such beings pre- 
vailed very commonly, in times of superstition, among 
various nations of Europe. About a century ago, an 
epidemic dread of Vampires prevailed in Hungary to 
such an extent as to afford one of the most extraordi- 
nary examples of credulity and systematic self-delusion 
on record, — (Zoil.) See CHEIROPTERA. 

Van, (vdn,) a fortified city of Turkey in Asia, pashalic 
of Armenia, on a lake of same pees 140 miles S.E. of 
Erzeroum. It carries on a considerable trade with Per- 
sia, Pop. 18,000. 

Vanadium, (rdn-a'de-üm.) (Chem.) A very rare me- 
tallic element, almost unknown in the separate state. 
Atomic weight, 51-2; Symbol, V. It belongs to the ar- 
senic, antimony, and bismuth group. V. and its com- 
pounds have recently been submitted to detailed ex- 
amination by Prof. Roscoe, who has obtained results of 
the highest scientific interest. It forms several oxides, 
a dioride (V402), a trioxide (V403), a tetroxide (V404), and 
a penboride or vanadic acid ( ). The latter acts the 
part of an acid, and forms a well-defined series of salts 
called ranadates, 

Wan Buren, Marty, (-bii’ren,) an American states- 
man, and 8th President of the U. States, was B. of 
Knickerbocker stock, in Columbia co., N. Y., in 1782. 
After studying law and becoming a member of the bar, 
he was elected by the Democratic party to the State 
senate in 1812, and became attorney-general in 1815. In 
1816 he largely contributed to the organization of the 
so-called Albany Regency,a political body which main- 
tained a political ascendancy for many years in the 
State. In 1821, Van Buren entered the National Sen- 
ato, and was reélected 1827. As a senator he supported 
the protective tariff of 1828, and in the same year was 
elected governor of New York. In 1830 he took office 
as Secretary of State in Pres. Jackson's cabinet, resign- 
ing the same im April of the following year. After the 
rejection by the Senate of his nomination ns minister 
to England, he was elected in the Jackson interest Vice- 
President of the republic, and in 1836 became the suc: 
cessful Democratic candidate for the Presidential chair. 

mg his tenure of office occurred the financial crisia 

of 1837, and a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks; a state of things which indu the President 
to recommend to Congress the establishment of an in- 
dependent treasury, — a measure carried into effect in 

1840. In the latter year, Van Buren's renomination for 

the Presidency was defeated by Gen. Harrison, and in 

1841 he temporarily retired into private life. His third 

candidature for the Presidency, in 1844, was frustrated 

hy the Southern vote, and he subsequently seceded from 
the Democrats to become a Free-soiler, and the unsuc- 
cessful nominee of the latter party in tbe Presidential 

election of 1848. D. 1862. 
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Van Bu'ren, in Arkansas, a central co.; area, 1,200 
oe vag res tal, ege ge —— B.E. co., 
oining ; area, square $ Capital, 

Keosauqua.—In Michigan, a 8.W. co., washed by Lake 
Michigan; area, 633 square miles; Capital, Pawpaw. 
ra ia prose central co. ; area, 350 square miles ; 
Capital, ncer. 

Vancouver's Island, dogm yi J off the 
N.W. coast of America, bet. N. Lat. 48° 55’, W. 
Lon. 123° 10/-128° 20/, and separated from the main- 
land of British Columbia by the Gulf of Georgia, and 
from the U. $. marener?. of Washington by the Strait 
of Fuca, hasan area of 13,000 sq. m., with a generally 
mountainous and Pie, Beano for the most densely 
wooded, and with fertile tracts yielding cereals, fruits, 
and vegetables. Gold is found in yearly increasing 
quantities, and coal is abundant. This island was dis- 
covered by Capt. Vancouver of the English navy, in 
1772, and its possession was secured to Great Britain in 
1846. After being leased to the Hudson's Bay Company 
for a term of years, V. Z. was united to British Columbia 
in 1849, C. Victoria. Fop. included in that of Brit. 
Columbia. 

Vandalia, (vdn-da'le-ah,) in Illinois, a progressivo 
town, C. of Fayette co., 80 m. S.S.E. of the city of 
Springfield. 

Vandals, (vàn'ddlz.) ( Antiq.) A ferocious race, who are 
believed to have come originally from Scandinavia. 
They seem to have differed only in name from theGoths, 
whose language they spoke. They settled in the north 
of Germany, between the Elbe the Vistula. During 
the 4th and 5th centuries they became very powerful ; 
and, under Genseric, their king, overran a, Gaul, 
and Italy. They subsequently established themselves 
in Africa; but were eventually subdued by Belisarius, 
the celebrated Roman general in the reign of Justinian, 
who took their king Gelimer prisoner, and carried him 
to Constantinople in triumph. 

Vanderburg, (vin'dir-birg,) in Indiana, a &.W. co.; 
area, 216 sq. m.; C. Evansville. 

Vander elst, BARTHOLOMEW, (vdn'dür helst,) an 
eminent portrait-painter of the Dutch school, B. at 
Haarlem in 1610; p. 1670. 

Wanderlyn, Jouw, (rdn'dér-in,)a distinguished A mer- 
ican painter, B. in Ulster county, in the State of New 
York, in 1776; p. 1852. His Marius silting among the 
Ruins of Carthage, is looked upon as the masterpiece 
of this artist. 

Wan der Meer, Jan, styled THE Yourarr, (-mér,) an 
eminent painter of the Dutch school, B. 1656; p. 1706. 
His landscapes are eagerly sought after, and command 
high prices from connoisseurs. 

Vandervelde, Apri, (vdn-diir-rdl'da,) one of the 
greatest of Dutch landscape-painters, B. in Amsterdam, 
1639. His works are noted for their spirited and life- 
like delineations of cattle. D. 1672. — WinLtAM F., 
father of the preceding, B. at Leyden, 1610, became the 
most eminent marine painter of histime, His pictures 
of sea-fights are especially celebrated, aud give him a 
permanent reputation. D. 1693. 

Van Die'men's Land. See Tasmania. 

Wan Dyck, or Vandyke, Sir AntHony, (vdn-dik’,) 
a painter of the Flemish school, distinguished by bis 
surpassing excellence in portraiture, was B. at Antwerp 
in 1599, and became a pupil of Rubens. In 1633 he 
became court painter to Charles I. of England, was 
knighted by that monarch, married a daughter of the 
Earl of Gowrie, and lived in great 
magnificence. Ilis Crucifixion (at J 
Antwerp) is his greatest historical EC 
work, and his full-length picture of 
Charles I. on Horseback (now at War- 
wick Castle,) his chef d'œuvre as a 
limner. D. in London, 1641. 

i-o ird Brown. (Paint) A 
tine, deep, semi-transparent brown 
pigment, obtained from peat; so 
called because conjectured to have 
been the brown employed by the 
painter Vandyke. 

Vane, iem] or WEATHER - CoUK. 
[Uelg. eene] A light body, gen- 
erally in the form of a thin plate, 
which is placed on a &pindle at the 
top of a building, and, by turning 
with the wind, points to the part 
from which it blows. 

Wan Eyck. See Ercx. 

Vanguard, (vdn'gahrd.) [From Fr. 
a»ant-garde.] (Mil.) That body of 
troops which marches in advance of 
the main army. Fig. 062. — VANE, 

Vanilla, (vde-illah) [(Sp.] (Bot.) A (1655 cent.) 
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small gen. of theOrckidaces, natives of tropical America, 
Their leaves are oblong, somewhat succulent, cordate 
at the base, and 
articulated with 
the stem; and 
their flowers are 
thick fleshy and 
duli -colored, the 
sepals aud petals 
being nearly 
equal spreading, 
and the lip en- 
tire, attached to 
the column, and 
bearded. The fruit 
is linear-oblong 
and i. The 
climbing habit of 
this genus ie suf- 
ficient to distin- 
guish it from 
most others, The 
fruit of several 
species is largely 
employed by con- 
fectioners to 
flavor chocolates, 
creams, and 
liqueurs, under 
the name by ig. 663. — VANILLA PLANIFOLIA. 
which it is botani- 

cally known. The best Vanilla is the produce of V. 
planifolia (Fig. 663), a native of Mexico; but several 
other South American species are also 





used, 
Vanloo, Jeran Baptiste, (rdn-loo',) an eminent French 


painter, B. at Aix in 1684. He enjoyed the patronage 

of the Regent Duc d'Orleans, and became the foremost 

limner of his time. D. 1746. — His brother, CHARLES 

ANpnÉ, B. at Nice in 1705, became first painter to Louis 

I a" finest work is the Apotheosis of Saint Isidore. 
.1 


Vapor, (ra pür,) or V r. [L. .] (Phys) 
Tun Ps the oe aids eal which volatile sub- 


changed by the absorption of heat. Volatile liquids are 
those which thus possess the property of passing into 
the aëriform state ; and fixed liquids, those which do not 
form at any temperature without undergoing 
chemical decomposition, such 
as the fatty oils. There are 
some solids, such as joe am 
camphor, and in general al 
edoriferons solid substances, 
which can directly form vapors 
without first becoming liquid. 
Vapors are transparent like 
gases, and generally colorless : 
there are only a few colored 
liquids, which also give colored 
vapors. The passage of a liquid 
into the gaseous state is desig- 
nated by the general term va- 
ization; the term evapora- 
tion especially refers to the 
slow preduction of vapor at the 
free surface of a liquid; and 
boiling to its rapid production 
in the mass of the liquid itself. 
Like gases, vapors have a cer- 
tain elastic force, in virtue of 
which they exert pressures on 
the sides of vessels in which 
they are contained. The ten- 
sion of vapors may be demon- 
strated by the following experi- 
ment. A quantity of mercury 
ie placed in a bent glass tube 
(Fig. 664), the shorter leg of 
which is closed; a few drops 
of ether are then passed into 
the closed leg, and the tube im- Fig. 664. 
mersed in a water bath at a 
temperature of about 459, The mercury then sinks 
slowly in the short branch, and the space a b is filled 
with a gas which has all the appearance of air, and 
whose elastic force counterbalances the pressure of the 
column of m cd, and the atmospheric pressure on 
d. This gas is the vapor of ether. If the water be 
cooled, or K «€ m be removed from the bath, the 
vapor which fills the space ab disappears, and the dro} 
of ether is reproduced. If, on the contrary, the bath 
be heated still higher, the level of the mercury descends 
below 5, indicating an increased tension. See STEAM. 


stances, such as ether, alcohol, water, and eony, are 
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Vannes, (vakn',) a manuf. city and seaport of France, 
C. dept. Morbihan, at the mouth of a river of same 
name, 310 m. W.S.W. of Paris. Pop. 16,020. 

Van nsselaer, STEPHEN, (rain'scl-lür,) an Ameri- 
can statesman, called “The Patroon " from his Knicker- 
bocker descent, was B. in N. Y. State in 1764. He com- 
manded the State militia in the war of 1812, and sub- 
sequently became one of the chief promoters of the 
Erie Canal. Distinguished by his patronage of arts and 
letters, he founded at Troy, in 1824, the Rensselaer In- 
stitute (now the Polytechnic School), and held for many 
years the chancellorship of the State University. D. 1839. 

Vansittart, (-sittir) an island of Brit. N. America, 
bet. Southampton Island and Melville Peninsula; N. 
Lat, 65° 40’, W. Lon. 84°, 

Van Wert, (wiirt,) in Ohio, a N. co., adjoining Indiana; 
area, 390 sq. miles.—A tuwu, C. of above co,, 136 m. 
N.W. of Columbus. 

Van Zandt, (-zint) in Texas, a N.E. central co. ; area, 
600 aq. m. ; C. Canton. 

War, (vahr,) a 8.E. dept. of France, washed by the Medi- 
terranean; area, 2,820 sq. m. It has a mountainous 
surface, and fertile soil, drained by the Var and other 
rivers. C. Draguignan. Pop. 308,550. 

Varazzio, (vah-rat/se-o,) or VARAZZE, a seaport of N. 
Italy, p. and 18 m. S.W., of the city of Genoa. Pop. 9,000, 

Variable, (va're-a-bl. [From L. variabilis, change- 
able.) (Math.) A quantity which is continually either 
increasing or diminishing, in pursuance of a certain 
law, as distinguished from a constant. 

Variance, (va're-dns.) [From L. variantia.] | ( Law.) 
That discrepancy in the statement of facts which is 
sometimes presented by important documenta tendered 
in evidence in a suit before court. 

Wariation, (va-rca'shün.) [From L. variatio.] (Geog. 
and Nav.) A deviation of the magnetical needle from 
the true north point; called also ination ; which is 
dependent on the earth's-motion and a subordinate elec- 
trical action. —(Gram.) The change in the termination 
of nouns aud adjectives, constituting what is called 
case, number, and gender. — ( Mus.) The different man- 
ner of playing or singing the same air or tune, by sub- 
dividing the notes into several others of less value, or 
by adding grace, &c.; yet so that the air itself may be 
discovered through all its embellishments. — V. of the 
moon. (Ast) An inequality in the moon's motion, de- 
pending on her angular distance from the sun. Tt is 
due to that part of the sun's disturbing force which is 
at right angles to the radius vectors, and which acceler- 
ates the moon, from quadratures to syzygies; but re- 
tards it from syzygies to quadratures. It was not ob- 


served by the ancient astronomers, 
Varicella, (vir-e-scil'lak,) or Cuicken-pox, [From L, 
varicula, a small, distended vein.] (Med.) A disease 


characterized by vesicles scattered over the body, which 
are glabrous, transparent, and about the size of peas. 
They appear in successive crops, are covered by a thin 
pellicle, and, about the third, fourth, or fifth day from 
their appearance, burst at the top, and concrete into 
small, puckered scabs, which rarely leave a pit in 
the skin. V. is not contagious, At times, it prevails 
epidemically. The treatment is extremely simple; 
rest, abstinence, and the antiphlogistic regimen being 
all that is M required. 

Varicocele, (vire-ko-sél.) [From L. varicis, and Gr. 
kélé, hernia.] (Surg.) Morbid dilatation of the veins 
of the spermatic cord. 

Varicose, (vdr'e-kóz) [L.varicosus.] (Med.) An epi- 
thet applied to veins of the body that are permanently 
distended. 

Variety, (vah-ri’e-t.) [From L. varietas.) (Nat. Hist.) 
A technical term applied to a race of animals and plants 
that differ from the type by constant characters. Inter- 
mediate links connect the aberrant forms with the nor- 
mal ones, otherwise the race would take rank as a dis- 
tinct species. 

Varinas, (vah-re'nds,) à town of the republic of Ven- 

voia C. of a p. of same name, 80 m. 8.E. of Merida. 


. 14,000, 

Variola, (va-ri’o-lah.) (Med.) The SMALL-POX, q. v. 

Vnriolite, (ra-ri'o-lit.) [From L. vario, I inh AAE 
and Gr. lithos, a stone.) (Mín.) A kind of porphyritic 
rock, in which the imbedded snbstances are imper- 
fectly crystallized, or are rounded, giving the stone a 
spotted appearance. It is an aggregate of felspar and 
quartz. 

Variorum Editions, (vár-eo'riám e-dish/nz) [L. 
variorum, of different persons.) (Bibliog.) Editions 
of the Greck and Roman classics, in which the notes of 
different commentators are inserted. 

Varix, (va'riks) pl. Varices. [L.] (Med.) An uneven 
swelling or dilatation of a vein. Varices are owing to 
local retardation of the venous circulation; and, in 
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some cases, to relaxation of the parietes of the veins. 
They are very common in the superficial veins of the 
lower limbs. The tumor or tumors formed by varices 
are soft, Knotty, unequal, indolent, and livid; without 
pulsation, and yielding readily to the impression of the 
finger ; but returning as soon as the compression is dis- 
continued. Sometimes the vein bursts and gives rise 
to hemorrhage. The treatment is usually palliative, 
and consists in exerting a uniform and constent prer- 
sure upon the part by means of an appropriate bandage- 

Varna, (rahr'nah,) a fortif. seaport of Turkey in Ew 
rope, p. Bulgaria, at the head of a bay of seme name, on 
the Black Sea, 50 m. E. of Shumla. In 1828 it surren- 
dered to the Russians after a three months’ siege, and 
it formed the base of operations for the Allied armies 
in the Crimean War, 1854. Pop. 30,000. 

Varnish, (velr’nish.) [Fr. vermis] A fluid which, 
when spread thinly overa solid surface, forms a coating 
impervious to air and moisture; and generally gives it 
asmooth and polished appearance. Varnishes are 
formed by dissolving substances, which are almost 
always resinous, in rectified alcohol, or in fixed or 
volatile oils; thus producing spirit varnishes, or oil var- 
nishes. The resins most generally used are Turpentine, 
Copal, Lac, Mastic, Elemi, Sandarach, Amber, Benzoin, 
Amine, Camboge, Dragon's blood, Caoutchouc, and As- 
phaltum. 

Varro, Marcus TERENTIUS, (vdr'ro) a Roman writer 
on Grammar and Agriculture, who flourished in the lst 
century, B. C. 

Vriuana, {viir-oo'nah.) (Sansk.] (Hind. Myth.) The 
deity who presides over the waters of the ocean; cor- 
responding with Neptune of classic mythology. 

WVarvesite, (vahrvzit.) (Chem.) See MANGANESE. 

Wa'sm. See Gustavus. ' 

Vasarhelly, (vdsahr-hél'ye) a town of Hungary, on 
the Torna, 25 m. W. of Veszprim. Pèp. 28,000 — An- 
piber. on Lake Hódós, 14 m. N.E. of Szegedin. Pop. 

,000. 

Vasari, Gionoto, (vah-sah’re,) an Italian painter, archi- 
tect, and writer on art, v. t Arezzo, in 1512. His best 
title to celebrity rests, however, upon his Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, (1550,) a work which 
is held in high and deserved estimation. D. 1574. 

Vaseular, (vosku-dr.) [From L. vasculum, a small 
vesse!.| Pertaining to the vessels of animal or vege- 
table bodies, — V. Tissue. See BOTANY. 

Vase, (vdks, or vauz.) [From L. vasum, a hollow vessel.] 
(Arch.) A term applied, in its widest signification, to 
all vessels adapted either for ornament or use. It is 
generally used in this sense with reference to ancient 
art; in connection with modern art, it is restricted to 
vessels of an ornamental kind. 

Vassal, (vds'sil. [From W. gwas-awl, a serving-man. 
( Feud. Law.) One bound to do fendal service to his lor 
s superior, by virtue of the fief held by him of the 

atter. 

Vat, (vdt.) [From A. S. fet.) Among tanners, the 
square receptacle in which raw hides are set to steep.— 
(Camb.) A measure in Belgium and Holland, forming 
the standard for liquids, and equivalent to 2201 imp. 
galls. 

Vatican, (vát'-kan,)) a magnificent palace of modern 
Rome, built mpon the Vatican Hill, from which it de- 
rives its name. A building on this site was inhabited 
by Charlemagne in 800. Thepresent pile has been irregu- 
larly onlanged, by a long series of Popes. It adjoins the 
church of St. Peter, and is of vast extent, the number 
of rooms being at least 4,422. Tt contains a magnificent 
collection of antiquities, paintings, frescoes, &c., with a 
noble library, exceedingly rich in manuscripts. The 
museum of statnary alone is about a mile in length. 
The V. is the actual residence of the Pope. 

Vattel, Emnicn vox, (raht'tel,) an eminent Swiss juris- 
consult and writer on international law, 5. in Neufcha- 
tel, 1714, became in 1746 the diplomatic representative 
at Berne of Augustus, elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland. D.1767. His chief work, The Right of Nations, 
or the Principles of Natural Law applied to the Conduct 
and Affairs af Nations and Sovereigns, is a standard 
authority on questivns on international jurisprudence, 

Vauban, (robin, SEBASTIEN LE PRESTRE, SEIGNEUR 
DE, a celebrated French military engineer, p. in Nièvre, 
1033. After some service under the Prince de Condé, 
he was attached by Cardinal Mazarin to the royal 
army, of which he became chief engineer in 1655. He 
rendered eminent services to the art of fortification, and 
is looked upon as the first engineer of his time. D., 
a marshal of France, in 1707. 

Vaucluse, (vo-klvoz’,) a S.E. dept. of France, b. S. and 
W. respectively by the rivers Durance and Rhone. 
Area, 1,370 sq. m. Surface diversified, with a fruitful 
soil. C. Avignon. Pop. 266,091. 
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Vaad, (vo,) a W. canton ofthe Swiss Republic, divided | Veglia, (vál^ya^,) an island of the Adriatic Sea, belong- 


from France on the W. by the Jura Mts., and b. 8 
the Lake of Geneva. Area, 1,185 aq. m. 
fertile valleys, and is drained e the waters of the Upper 
Rhone. C. Lausanne. . 216,157. 

Vaudeville, (vod'vél.) r.] (Dram. Lit.) In theat- 
rical parlance, the name given to an interlude (gener- 
ally in one or two acts), with or without musical 
accompaniments. 

Vaudois, (The,) (vo'dwaw.) (Eccl. Hist.) See WaL- 
DENSES. 

Vaudreail, (vo-drool',) a S.W. co. of Lower Canada, 
having N. the Lake of the Two Mountains, aud S.E. the 
8t. Lawrence; area, 330 8q. m.; C. Vaudreuil. Pop. 11,003, 

Vault, (vawlt.) [It. volta.) (Arch.) An arched roof, 
of which the materials support and sustain each other ; 
it may be circular, elliptical, &c. When its section 
rises higher than a semicircle, a V. is surmounted ; when 
not so high, it is xurbased. 

WVaulting-shaft. (Arch.) A shaft, small column, 
or pillar, which supports the ribs 
ofa vanlt. Shafts of this kind 
sometimes rise from the floor, 
and sometimes from the capital 
of a large pillar, or from a corbel 
or other projection. The most 
usual arrangement i8 that shown 
in Fig. 665, where the shaft rises 
between the springings of the 
arches of the nave. 

Vauxhall, (vawkz'awl,) a dist. 
of London, England, on the Sur- 
rey side ofthe Thames, formerly 
noted for its popular pleasure- 
gardens. Pop. 35,831. 

Vavasor, (vdv/ah-sür,) an an- 
clent title of nobility in Eng- 
land ; said by Camden to be next 
below a baron. It was used in 
France to signify those held im- 
mediately under the nobility. 
In the French romance it meant 
a poor gentleman. 

Veal, (r£.) [From Fr. reau, a 
calf] The flesh of calves, after 
being dressed und prepared for 
human food. 

Vector, (vék'tir,) or RADIUS 
Vector. |L., a carrier.) (Ast.) 
A straight line which is sup- 
posed to be drawn from the 
centre of a planet to the centre 
of the snn. — ( Geom.) A straight 
line drawn from the focus of a 


. by 
It has many 


conic section to any point of the Fig. 665. 

curv e. VAULTING-SHAFT, 
Vedas, (The,) (va'dahz.) (A. D. 1300.) 

{Sane} The sacred writings of 

the Hindoos, of t antiquity but uncertain date, 


believed by the Brahmins to have been revealed by 
Brahma. They are in Sanskrit, and, though forming 
one work, they are divided into four parts, viz., Aig 
Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atharvana Veda. 
They are regarded as containing the true knowledge of 
God, of his religion, and his worship. 

Vedette, (ve-dét’,) or Vivette. [Fr.] (Mil.) A sentinel 
on horseback, detached from the main body of the army 
to discover and give notice of the enemy's movements. 

Veeramgaum, (veer’oom-gim.) a town of Hindostan, 
British pres. Bombay, 35 m. N.E. of Ahmedabad. Pop. 
18,000. 

Vega, (ve'gah.) (Ast.) A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation LYRA, q. v. 

Vegetable, (vZj'e-ta-bl.) (From L. vegeto, I invigorate.] 
(Hot) Ina scientific sense, V. is a term synonymous 
with plant. Organic nature is divided into the Animal 
kingdom, (see ANIMAL,) and the V. kingdom, (see BOTANY.) 
In a more special sense, the term V. is applied to any 
esculent plant. — Vegetation is the term employed to 
denote the growth of plants. 

Vegetable Ivory. (Bot.) See PHYTELEPHAS. 

Vegetable Marrow. (Bot.) See Cucursit cr”. 

Vegetal, (véjo-tdl.) [From L. vegetus, exhibiting life.] 
(Physiol.) A term applied to the class of vital phenom- 
ena common to plants and animals; viz., digestion 
and nutritive assimilation, growth, absorption, secre- 
tion, excretion, circulation, respiration, generation; as 
contradistinguished from the second class of vital 
phenomena, viz., sensation and volition peculiar to ani- 
mals. The first are called the vegetal functions, the 
second the animal functims ; and the powers or forces 
on which they depend have been termed, respectively, 
the vegetal life, aud the animal life. 





ing to Austria, and lying to the N.W. of the Gulf of 
Quarnero, with a C. town of same name. Ext. 23 m. in 
length, by 12 in breadth. Pop. 16,580. 


Vehicle, (va'e-k/.) [From L. vehiculum.] (Pharm.) Any 


preparation which serves as a means for introducing 
medicine into the stomach. — ( Paint.) The medium, or 
liquid used in the diluted preparation of pigmeutes, be- 
fore application to the surface of the subject in hand. 

vehmic Courts. Ane. fehm - gerichte.) Criminal 
courts established in Germany during the Middle Ages, 
called also fi ee courts ; and seemingly derived from those 
ancient tribunals of the German tribes which were held 
in the open air. In the 183th century they became 
formidable, from being then modelled on a system of 
secret organization; it is said that 100,000 persons were 
at one time affiliated to the society. They were bound 
to attend the secret meetings of the courts when sum- 
moned ; and to execute their decrees, if necessary, by 
taking the life of persons condemned. Sometimes these 
courts had the effect of repressing the lawless violence 
of the nobility, but they were also liable to be per- 
verted to the gratification of private malice. Various 
leagues were entered into in the 15th century to put 
them down, and this was ultimately effected by the in- 
troduction of a better system of judicature and police 
in tbe various states, 

Weil. (ve'i.) (Anc. Geog.) An ancient city ef Italy, whose 
inhabitants combated the rising power of Rome, from 
the legendary times of the monarchy, until Camillus 
took their city in 396 n. c., after a siege of 10 years. 

Vein, (rdn.) |L. venu.) (Anat.) The veins are vessels 
for the conveyance of blood from every part of the body 
to the heart. They are found wherever there are arte- 

ries, and, altogether, form the venous system, which 
may be subdivided into two distinct secondary systems. 
1. The General venous system, which commences in all 
the organs, by very minute radicles; and terminates 
in the heart by the cava and the coronary vein. 2. The 
Abdominal venous system,which is limited to the ab- 
dominal cavity; commences, also, by a great number 
of branches, and terminates in the liver by u single 
trunk. which subdivides in that organ. It is called, 
also, the System of the Vena Porta, or the Portal System. 
See CIRCULATION. —(Bot.) Veins are the fibrovascular 
tissue of leaves, through which sap is carried into the 
parenchyma. — ( Geol.) A crack, fissure, or crevice in a 
rock, more or Jess vertical, caused by the contraction 
during drying or metamorphoses, or by the mechanical 
disturbance of a rock, which have been filled by ma- 
terials different from the body of the rock. Veins con- 
taining substances that have been injected in a state 
of fusion from heat, have Ifid their origin in some in- 
ternal force; while those filled with mineral deposits 
may or may not be connected with upheaval. Granitic 
and trappean veins differ from dykes chiefly in the 

reater size of the latter. Mineral veins are filled with 

ifferent kinds of crystalline minerals. Quartz and 
calcite are the most common of these substances; but 
frequently several different minerals occur in the same 
vein, some of these being metallic ores. 

Velasquez, Dirco, (rd-laz’keth,) a Spanish general, 
who accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, and 
founded the city of Havana. D. 1523. 

Velasquez, Dox Dirco RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y, a cele- 
brated Spanish painter, B. at Seville, 1599; p. 1660. V. 
is, atter Murillo, the greatest of Spanish painters. His 
portraits arc, for force, penetration, directness, and se- 
verity of truth, of almost unrivalled merit. His his- 
torical pictures and landscapes are also of rare value. 

Velez Malaga, (vai'laith,) a town of Spain, in Anda- 
lusia, 16 m. E. of Malaga. Pop. 17,000. 

Velez Rubio, a town of Spain, p. Almeria, 22 m. from 
Lorca. . 14,300. 

Velites, (ve-li'teez.) (Anc. Hist.) The light-armed in- 
funtry attached to a Roman legion. Their arms were 
bows; slings, javelins, a light wooden buckler covered 
with leather, and a head-piece. 

Velletri, (vel-lai'tre) a town of Italy, in the former 
States of the Church, 20 m. from Rome, on a command- 
ing eminence at the foot of Mount Artemisis. Pop. 
13,425. 

Vellon, (rel-yón'.) [Sp.] A Spanish money of account; 
as, a hundred reals vellom ; — answering to the English 
sterling. 

Vellum, (vc'liim.) [Fr. velin.) A fine kind of parch- 
ment made of calf-skin, rendered particularly clcar and 
white. 

Veloeipede, (ve-Ióse-péd.) [Fr., from L. veloz, swift, 
and pes, a foot.] A two-wheeled carriage propelled by 
the feet of the rider, acting on treadles attached to 
levers connected with the axis by cranks, or e pins 
projecting from the spokes. A large number of patenta 
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have been taken out both in Europe and tho U. States, 
end fora timo this vehicle, of little practical value, oc- 
cupied the attention of those addicted to athletic sports. 

Velocity, (re-lós'e-te.) [L. velocitas.] ( Dynamics.) Swilt- 
ness or rapidity of motion. In order to measure V. we 
requíre both a unit of space and a unit of time. One body 
is said to have a greater V, than another when it moves 
over a greater space in the same time, or an equal space 
in less time. e V. of a body is uniform when it passes 
through equal spaces in equal times; and variable, when 
the «paces passed through in equal times are unequal. 
Uniform V. is measnred by the length of path passed 
over in a nnit of time. This length is usually expressed 
in feet, and tho time in seconds, Frequently, however, 
other nnits are chosen; thus, a train may proceed with 
a speed of 40 miles an hour, a ship may sail with 
a speed of 19 knots an hour. V. expressed in other 
wnits may, however, be readily reduced to feet per 
second. Absolute V. is the V. of & body, considered with- 
out reference to the motion of any other body. Relative 
V. is that which has respect to the V. of another mov- 
ing body. Angular V. is the V. of a body revolving 
about a fixed nt or axis, measured by the angle 
through which it tarns in n unit of time. The V. with 
which a body begins to move is termed initial V. When 
the V. increases uniformly, the increase per second is 
termed the acceleration (q. v.). 

Velvet, feit [From L. villosus, flocculent.] ( Manu.) 
A fabric in which, besides the ordinary warp and weft, 
which are usually arranged as in twill-weaving, there 
is also a supplementary weft, consisting of short pieces 
of silk, cotton, or woollen thread doubled under the 
regular weft, and brought to the surface in loops which 
are 80 close together as to conceal the regular web. The 
loops are afterwards cut evenly, and the ends thus made 
constitute a covering resembling a very short fur. When 
the material is silk, it is called velvet; when cotton, vel- 


veteen. 

Venango, (v-ndng'go,) in Pennsylvania, a N.W. co.; 
area, 850 sq. m. It is rich in minerals, petroleum espe- 
cially. C. Franklin. 

Venation, (ce-na'shün.) (Pame deriv.] (Bot) The 
disposition of veins or ribs in a leaf or other organ. 

Vendée, ( La.) (van-da’,) a W. dept. of France, washed 
by the Atlantic. Area, 2,630 sq. m. C. Napoléon-Vendée, 
This dept. has given namo to an insurrectionary ont- 
break of the Breton royalists in 1792 under the leader- 
ship of De La Rochejaquelein, Charette, and others. 
The insurgents were called Chonans, from the cry of 
the screech-owl (chatwant), an imitation of which was 
&signal used during their nightly meetin Defeated 
and nearly exterminated by the forces of the Conven- 
tion in the followin yer, the revolt broke out afresh 
in 1794, and lingered on ntil March, 1796. . 404,473. 

Vendeminire, (rn(g) -da'mz-air.) (Fr.) ( Hist.) The 
first month of the French revolutionary calendar, com- 
mencing Sept. 22, ending Oct. 21. 

Vendetta, (n-d7'tah.) |It., vengeance.) The name 
Mv in Corsica n e Lapin carried on hereditarily, 
and out of a spirit o vate vengeance, between 
families. i esc 

Vendôme, Lovis Josern, Duc De, (van-dim’,) a cele- 
brated French military commander, B. 1654, was the 
grandson of Cæsar, Dnc de V., the logitimi son of 
Henri IV. by Gabrielle d'Estrées. He distinguished 
himself ín all the campaigns of Lonis XIV., but chiefly 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, D. 1712. 

Ven a manuf. town of France, dept. Loire-et- 
Cher, on the Loire, 40 m. W. of Orleans, Pup. 10,082, 
Vendor, or Vender, (vénd'ür.) (From L. vendere, to 
sell.] (Zaw.) One who sells to another the exclusive 
right of ownership in a certain thing, either acting for 
himself as principal, or on behalf of another as agent; 
as distingaished from vendee, or the person to whom 
such sale is effected. — VENDUE, an open sale by public 

auction or outcry. 

Veneering, (ve-nér’ing.) (Arts) Tho art of placing 
a thin piece of a more valuable wood on another which 
is less expensive in the construction of articles of fur- 
niture ; a mahogany on oak, or deal, or Spanish mahag- 
any on an inferior kind. 

Venereal Disease, (mn-c're-dl.) ( Med.) See SYPHILIS. 

Venesection, (nén-¢-k'shiin.) (From L. vena, a vein, 
and sectio, an eet (Sarg.) An incision into a vein, 
for the abstraction of blood. See Btoop-LETTING. 

Venetia, (re-nesiah,) a territorial division of N. Ttaly, 
embracing the provs. Beliune, Padua, Rovigo, Verona, 
Treviso, Udine, Verona, and Vicenza. Until 1866 it con- 
stituted a govt. of the Austrian empire, Pop. 240,280. 

Venezuela, (rn'e-we'lah,) (It., “ Little Venice,"] a 8, 
American republic, occupying the extreme N, central 

of that continent, bet. X. Lat. 2°12’, W. Lon. 
"3'. Qn the N. it is b. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by 
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British Guiana, S. by Brazil, and W. by the U. S. of Oo- 
lombia. Area, 368,235 sq. m. Length, from E. to W. 
159 m.; mean breadth, 550 m.; extent of coast-line, 1 sd 
m. The entire country is drained by the Orinoco and 
its numerous tributaries, with the exception of the 
tract of seaboard lying N. of the Venezuelan Andes. 
The 8. and S.E. sections are very generally mountainous 
and densely wooded, with the Parima chain extending 
nearly the whole length of the Brazilian frontier. The 
coast-line is very irregular, and presents some extensive 
indentations, such as the gulfs of Paria, Triste, and 
Venezuela, the latter opening into the great inland sea 
called the Lake of Maracaibo. The N.E. angle of the 
Stato is taken up by the delta of the Orinoco, a low-lying, 
swampy region. V. has a soil of exceeding fertility, pro- 
ducing cocoa (the finest in the world), coffee, sugar, in- 
digo, cotton, and tobacco. Among the forest-trees are 
the pter d rosewood, satinwood, black and white 
ebony, caoutchouc, fustic, and logwood. There are also 
large tracts covered by the cinchona or Peruvian-hark 
tree. V. is divided into 13 states, and has for its chief 
towns and cities, Caracas (the cap.), Maracaibo, Cindad 
Bolivar, Puerto Cabello, and Laguayra. The govt. (based 
upon a constitution adopted iu 1830, and modified aud 
extended in 1863) is copied from that of the U. States. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, the revenue 
(principally derived from customs duties) amounted to 
$1,390,055, and the expenditure to $4,560,760; the public 
debt at the same time stood at $71,900,000. Value of 
imports, 1860-70, $5,319,727 ; exports, $7,600,208. The 
Roman Catholic is the State religion, and toleration is 
extended to all others, This country was first discovered 
by Columbus in 1408, Ojeda and Vespucci, following him 
the next year, gave it its present name from their hav- 
ing met with a Carib village built on piles near Lake 
Maracaibo. The Spaniards founded their first settie- 
ment at Cumana in 1520, and thenceforward remained in 
possession until 1811-13, when the Venezuelans joined 
the other Hispano-American peoples in declaring for 
independence, and consequently joined the Colombian 
Confederation. Ou the dissolution of the latter in 1831, 
V. became a sel&elected independent republic, and has 
since remained so, despite intestinal political commo- 
tions which, in the true Hispano-American fashion, 
have been of almost yearly occurrence, culminating in 
1870 ina civil war of some dimensions, originating in 
rival claims to the presidency. Between 1860-1870 it 
has been proved by statistics that not fewer than 60,000 
persons have perished in factious emeutes and ineurrec- 
ti outbreaks, Claims iade by Great Hritaim, 
extending the territory of British Guiana into districts 
claimed to belong to V , have produced an international 
uestion between the two countries, in which tbe U. 
$. has taken steps to support V., on the basis of the 
Monroe Doc rine. 
Venice, (rén'is) [It. VENEZIA,] a N.E. p. of Italy, b. E. 
and S.E. by the Adriatic, and having its coast -line 
threaded by a net-work of lagoons, extending a length 
of 25 m. bet. the Lile and Brenta rivers, and dotted 
with small islands, on which the city of Venice, the 
cap., is built. Dp 294,050. — VENICE, & famous city, 
C. of above p., aud of the whilom Republic of Venice, 
at the head of the Adriatic Sea, 70 m. W. of Trieste, 
lies in N. Lat. 45? 25' 9", E. Lon. 12? 20' 2", This city 
is of unique construction, being built upon wooden 
pe resting upon a series of 80 small islets separated 
rom one another by canals, and divided from the main 
waters of the Adriatic by the Littorale, a kind of sand 
causeway connecting by a viaduct with tbe mainlan 
The canals between the islands are spanned by 450 
bridges, and form, so to speak, the public thorough- 
fares traversed by means of gondolas. The Grand 
Canal, constituting the great dividing artery of this 
labyrinthine water-system, is crossed by the Rialto, the 
finest of Venetian bridges, consisting of a single arch, 
aud with its upper surface divided by two ranges of 
shops into three narrow parallel strects. The chief 
architectural features of F. are concentrated in and 
around the at square of St. Mark, which contains 
the cathedral of that name and the fine old palace of 
the doges. The churches of V. are replete with works 
of pictorial art of inestimable value, the production of 
the great painters of the Venetian school. The great 
library, with its museum and cabinet of objects of virtu, 
is one of the finest in Europe. The naval dockyard aud 
arsenal are also noteworthy objects. V. is the centre 
of a considerable foreign commerce, and is largely en- 
gaged in the manuf. of jewelry, silk and velvet stuffs, 
porcelain, glass, &c.— This city dates its foundation from 
421, when it arose from the sea to serve as an. asylum 
for those whom the irruption of the Huns under Attila 
bad driven from the mainland. In 697 it was consti- 
tuted an independent state, under an elective pripce wbo 
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assumed the title of Doge or duke, and to whom des- | Venus, (ve/niis.) (Myth.) The goddess of love and 


potic powers were for a long time delegated, that is 
to say, until the appropriation of the executive author- 
ity by the Council of Ten, a body of senators of oligar- 
chical origin. V. was at its zenith of pride, power, and 
prosperity during the 13th cent., being then the fore- 
most naval and commercial state in Europe. Her ri- 
valry with Genoa, however, and wars with the Turks 
resulting in the loss of many of her Levantine colonies, 
gradually lowered her prestige and weakened her po- 
tency, so much so that after the Portuguese discovery 
of the ocean-route to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, she ceased to be longer the mistress of the sea, 
and declined slowly but surely into a condition of de- 
cadence. Napoleon I. gave the finishing blow to her 
fall by his creation of the Cis-Alpine republic and ab- 
sorption of V. into his newly created Italian kingdom. 
At the peace of 1815, V. was ceded to Austria, and was 
held by the latter until her surrender of the Venetian 
provs. to Italy after the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866. 
Pop. 1881, 129,445 

Venire Facias, (vén-i’re fa-she'ts.) [L. “cause to 
come." | (Law.) A writ issued to the sheriff of a county, 
directing him to summon the attendance of a certain 
number of citizens duly qualified to act as jurors. 

Veni Sancti Spiritus, (veni sángk'ti spir'e-Lüs.) [L., 
* Come, Holy Sp "e (Eccl.) In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a sequence in the office of the Whitsuntide 


ass. 

Venison, (véw'zn.) [From L. venatio, a pursuit of game.) 
(Cookery.) The flesh of deer prepared for food. 

Wenloo, (vdn-loo’,) a fortif. commercial town and river- 
port of Holland, p. Limburg, on the Maas, 15 m. N.N.E. 
of Roermonde. . 8,500. 

Venom, (vén'im.) [Fr.venin.] A poisonous fluid se- 
creted by a class of serpents, and by certain spiders, 
myria and insects, in a state of health, and which 
they preserve in a particular reservoir, to use as a means 
of attack or defence. 

Wenose, (ve-nóz.) [From L. vena, a vein.) (Bot.) Pos- 
sessing veins or reticulations, as certain leaves. 

Vent, (vént.) [From Fr. fente.] (Mach.) The sectional 
area of the calorimeter of a steam-boiler. — ( Mil.) The 
hollow passage in a piece of ordnance by meaus of 
which fire is communicated to the charge within. 

Ventilation, (vén-te-la'shiin.) inem L. ventilatio.] 
( Hygiene.) The act of renewing the air of vessels, hos- 
pitals, and apartments, or of situations where many 
people are collected together. The utility of such re- 
newal must be evident, when it is considered that at- 
mospheric air loses its oxygen during respiration, and 
carbonic acid supplies its place. Stagnant air, also, be- 
comes loaded with numerous impurities, and where 
numbers are crowded together, a large amount of zy- 
motic or fermentable matter is exhaled from the lungs, 
and taken in again during respiration. This is, indeed, 
a great cause of the mortality which occurs in camps 
and cities, and hence one of the greatest hygienic im- 
provements of modern times has been a proper atten- 
tion to circulation of air, and various arrangements 
have been made for this purpose in hospitals and simi- 
lar establishments. They are almost all, however, 
based on the renewal of air by suction, forcing, or 
both. Instruments used for the purpose of renew- 
ing the air in ships, apartments, &c., are called ven- 
tilators. 

Ventral, (vén'trdl.) [From L. venter, the abdomen.) 
(Anat.) Having reference or belonging to the abdom- 
inal regions of the body.— ventral Fins. (Zodl.) See 
Fins. 

WVentricles, (vén'tre-klz) [From L. ventriculus, the 
dim. of venier, the belly.| (Anat.) A word applied to 
certain small cavities in the body; as the two cavities 
of the heart which propel the blood into the arteries 
to the cavities in different parts of the brain, &c. 

Ventriloquism, (-rito-kwizm.) [From L. venter, 
the belly, and loquens, speaking.] The art of producing 
tones and words without any motion of the mouth, and 
so that the hearer is induced to refer the sound to some 
other place. It does not depend on any peculiar struc- 
ture of the organs of voice, but upon practice and dex- 
terity. The name is founded upon the mistaken sup- 
position that the voice proceeds from the belly. The 
art of the ventriloquist consists mainly in taking a 
deep inhalation of breath, and then allowigg it to 
escape slowly; the sounds of the voice being modified 
and muffled by means of the muscles of the upper part 
of the throat and of the palate. 

Venne, (vén'yoo.) [From L. vicinia, neighborhood : — 
the place whence the jury are to be tuken.| (Law.) 
The place where an action is laid, that is, the country 
in which the cause will be tried. 


court las power to change the venue, 


Iu certain cases, the} Ven us?s Hair, 


beauty, sprang (it 
was said) from the 
foam of the sea, or 
(as other legends 
said) the daughter 
of Jupiter and Di- 
one. She was mar- 
ried to Vulcan, 
but is represented 
as indulging in 
amours with Mars, 
Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mercury, Bacchus, 
and with Anchises 
and Adonis. She 
was worshipped 
with especial honor 
at Paphos in Cy- 
prus, and in Cythe- 
ra. Paris awarded 
to her the golden 
apple, and received 
Helen in return; 
and the evils she 
worked among mor- 
tals are the theme 
of many legends. 
She bore as many 
names as there are 
aspects of love, and 
finally they were 
regarded as the 
names of different 
deities. Sparrows 
and doves were cus- 
tomarily yoked to 
her chariot; her 
girdle inspired all 
hearts with passion 
for the wearer; and 
her son, Cupid, was 
her attendant and 
minister. The myr- 
tle was sacred to 
her. The figure of 
V. was a favorite 
subject of ancient 
sculptors. The three rd 
most famous speci- Fig. 666.—VENUS OF THE VATICAN. 
mens extant are: 
the F. de Medici (Fig. 583), the V. of Milo (Fig. 473), 
and the V. of the Vatican (Fig. 666). 

Venus. (Ast) The brightest and most beautiful of all 
the planets, and the 2d in order of distance from the 
sun. The mean distance of V. from the sun is 66,124,- 
000 miles; her greatest 66,586,000; her least 65,682,000. 
As the earth's mean distance from the sun is 91,420,000 
m., it follows that the distance of V. from the earth va- 
ries between abt. 25,000,000 and abt. 158,000,000 m. The 
eccentricity of her orbit is small, not exceeding *00086. 
Its inclination to the ecliptic is 3° 23’ 31". Her mean 
sideral revolution occupies 224°700787 days, and the re- 
turns to successive conjunctions are separated by a 
mean interval of 583:920 days. Her diameter is esti- 
mated at about 7,510 m.; her volume 0'855, the eurth's 
being 1; herdensity almost exactly equal to the earth's; 
and therefore her mass bears to the earth's the same 
proportion that her volume bears to the earth’s volume. 
V.. like Mercury, but less often, crosses the face of the 
sun at certain times. This phenomenon, called a trans& 
of V. is of the utmost importance to the astronomer, 
as affording a means of estimating the distance of the 
sun from the earth. We owe to Ilniley the ig | sagen 
that the transits of V. might thus be utilized. The esti- 
mato of the sun's distance or parallax, was deduced by 
Encko from the transit of June, 1769. Recently, however, 
doubts were thrown on the accuracy of the observations 
made in 1769, and it was proved by Prof. 8. Newcombe 
that the cause of the discrepancy is to be looked for in 
a phenomenon due to irradiation, which causes a black 
ligament to appear between the disc of V. and the sun’s 
limb near the time of the internal contacts. The U. 8S., 
in unison with most European nations, sent astrono- 
mers to various remote places to observe the transit 
which took place on Dec. 8, 1874. Several of these ob- 
servers were very successful in taking photographs of 
the contacts, but time must pass ere their calculations 
can be completed and compared with those of the foreign 
astronomers, 80 as to come to a more accurate estimate 
of the sun’s distance. The next transit occurred in 1882, 

(Hot) See ADIANTUM. 


Vera Crus, (va'rah krooz,) [Sp., ^ Holy Cross,"] a 8.8- 
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State of Mexico, on the W. coast of the Gulf of Cam- 
peachy, and b. W. by Oajaca, Puebla, and Queretaro. 
Arca, 27,595 sq. m. Its W. surface is elevated, culmi- 
nating in the mountain Orizaba, 17,374 ft. above the sea, 
'The:coast-conntry is low, sandy, and unhealthy. Soil 
highly fertile. Pop. 459,262. — Vera Cruz, a seaport of 
Mexico, and C. of above State, lies on a swampy plain 
on the shores of the Mexican gulf, in N. Lat. 19° 114, 
W. Lon. 969 8', 185 miles E. of the city of Mexico. Its 
harbor is defended by the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
on an island at its entrance, and it is the entrepôt of a 
considerable commerce with the U. States and Europe. 
This city, founded by the followers of Cortez, in the L6th 
cent, was occupied by the French in 1829, and bom- 
barded and reduced by the Americans under Gen. Scott, 
in 1847. Prp. 10,000, 

Verandah, (ve-rán'dah.) A term of Eastern origin ap- 
plied to a light gallery external to a house, supported 
on pillars, and often inclosed in front with lattice-work. 
In England, verandahs are frequently met in villas and 
cottage residences, attuched to sitting-rooms on the 
ground-floor, where they afford a good substitute for a 
colonnade. 

Veratrum, (ve-ra’triim.) (Bot.) A genus of the O. 
Melanthacex, consist- 
ing of perennial 
herbs with creeping 
roots, ovate pointed 
leaves, ana panicles 
of polygamous flow- 
ers. They are re- 
markable for their 
powerfully acrid pro- 
perties. V. album 
(Fig. 687) of Europe, 
and V. wiride of N. 
America, are called 
White  Hellebore. 
Their rootstocks, col- 
lected for medicinal 
purposes, are ex- 
tremely acrid, and in 
poisonous doses pro- 
duce inflammation of 
the stomach and 
bowels, and finally in- 
sensibility and death. 

Verb, (virb.) [From 
L. verbum, literally, a word. 





Fig. 667. — WHITE HELLEBORE. 


(Gram.) A part of tho 
speech, consisting of an attribute affirmed. Verbs are 
divided into transitive, intransitive, und passive. A verb 
substantive expresses moro affirmation, without refer- 


ence to auy property or attribute. 

Verbal, (vir'bdl.) [Same deriv.) (Gram.) A substan- 
tive which derives from a verb; those in English end- 
ing in -ion, -ive, are of Latin parentage. 

Verbascum, (vür-his'küm.) [L.] (Bot) The Mul- 
leins, a gen. of the order Serophulariacez, consisting of 
tall erect strong - growing herbs, frequently covered 
all over with thick wool, and characterized by hav- 
ing 5 fertile stamens. The Great Mullein, Bullock's 
Lungwort, Hig-taper or High-taper, V. t have 
a mucilaginous bitterish taste, and a decoction of 
them is employed in domestic practice in catarrh and 
diarrhoea. 

Verbatim, (viir-ba'tim,) or VERBATIM ET LITERATIM. 
[L. Lat.) (Lit.) Word for word, or letter by letter; as, 
a verbatim account. 

Verbenncee:e, (rür-bena'see) (Bot) The Vervains, 
an O. of plants, all, Echiales, consisting of trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, with the leaves usually opposite without 
stipules, and flowers interminal spikes, heads, or pani- 
cles, or in opposite cymes or clusters. The species are 
mostly tropical. Various species of the gen, Verbena — 
us V. officinalis of Europe, and V. ausletía of 8. America, 
—are extensively cultivated for their fragrance and 
beauty ; but the remarkable virtues which the common 
Verbena was in olden times reputed to possess are ap- 
parently imaginary. The Verbena of the perfumers is 
the lemon-grass. See ANDROPOGON. 

Verbesina, (vir-bess'nah.) (Bot) The Crownbrend, 
a gen. of American herbs, shrubs, or even small trees, O. 
Asteracre, possessing little interest beyond the botani- 
cal characters, 

Vercelli, (rár-chZ'le))a manuf. town of N. Italy, p. Pied- 
mont, at the point of junction of the Sesia and Cervo 
rivers, 14 m. N, of Casale, Pop. 30,345. 

Vercheres, (ver-shair’,) a co. of Lower Canada, b. on 
the St. Lawrence, Pop. 12,717. 

Verde-antique, (vdrd-an-teck’.) [From It. verde 
antico, ancient green.) (Min.) A beautiful stone of a 
dark-green color, with patches of white, and sometimes 
also black and red. [t is a kind of hard breccia, and 
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was much prized by the ancient Romans, aud is still in 
great favor in Italy. 


Verdi, GicskPPE, (var’de,) an eminent Italian composer 


of unexumpled popularity, v. at Rancola, in the duchy 

of Parma, 1514. His pp. compositions are serions 

operas; and the Lombardi, one of his first productions, 

1841, laid tlie foundation of his fame. His best-known 

operas are: Nubucodonosor, Ernani, Due Foscari, Attila 

Macbeth, I Masnadieri, Louisa Miller, Rigoletto, i 

Trovatore, (1853,) La Traviata, Un ballo in Maschera, and 

Don Carlos, His more recent operas are Gioranna 

@ Arco, (1868,) La Forza del Destino, (1809,) nnd Aida, 

1872.) 

Crdict. (vitr’dikt.) [L. veredictum, truly said.) (Law.) 
The answer of a jury given to the court concerning any 
matter of fact in any case, civil or criminal, committed to 
their trial and examination, A "iul V. is one not 
delivered gonerally in favor of either plaintiff or de- 
fendant, but stating the facts; and referring the law 
arising from them to the judgment of the court, which, 
in TUM cases, will say whether or not there isa crime 
in law. 

Verdigris, (vür'de-gris.) (Chem.) See ACETATES. 

Verditer, (vür'de-tür.) [From Fr. vert-de-terre, earthy 
green.] (Chem.) A pigment which is extensively used 
in common painting. It is either blue or green, the 
latter being generally known as Bremen Green. It is 
formed by a very complicated process from blue vitriol, 
or sulphate of copper, sea-salt, metallic copper, muriatic 
acid, cunstic potash, and water, and occnpies three 
months in its manufacture. The blue is most valued. 

werdun, (r«ir'doon,) a fortif. and manuf. town of 
France, dept. Meuse, 28 m. N. of Bar-le-Duc. It was 
stormed and occupied by the Prussians in 1792, and 
again in 1871. Pep. 12,928, 

Vergennes’, in Vermont, a city and port of Addison 
co., on Otter Creek, 71 m. 8. by E. of Burlington. A U. 
8. arsenal is established here, and this place served as a 
naval rendezvous during the operations on Lake Cham- 
plain, in the war of 1812. Pop. 1,570. 

vVergninud, (vàrn-ye-o'.) PIERRE VICTURNIEN, a lending 
orator among the French Girondists, was B. at Limoges 
in 1759. He became n member of the Legislative As- 
sembly in 1791, and was president of the Convention 
which pronounced sentence of death upon the king, in 
1793. In the same year he himself suffered by the gnil- 
lotine, being one of the twenty-two members of his 
party, condemned at the instance of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, 

Verjuice, (virjoo.) [From L. veris jus, the juice of 
green vegetables.) A kind of harsh vinegar made of 
the expressed juice of the wild apple or crab, which has 
undergone the vinous fermentation. The French give 
this name to the sour liquor obtained from uuripe 


^ 


grapes. 

Vermeil, (vür'mil) (Min) Among lapidaries, a var. 
of garnet, crimson-colored with a scintillation of yellow. 

Vermicelli, (văr-me-chël'le.) [It.; from L. vermiculus, 
a little worm.) ((ook.) A paste made of wheat-tlour 
in the shape of worm-like cylinders of various diam- 
eters, the smallest or threadlike being termed V., and 
the larger Mucaroni(q_v.). 

WVermicular, (cir-nik'u-ldr.) (From L. vermiculus, 
a little worm.)  Kesembling the tortnous motion of a 
worm; as the F, motion of the intestines, called also 
peristaltic. 

Vermiform, (vüir/me-fórm.) [From L. vermis, n worm, 
and forma, shape.) (Anat.) A term applied to various 
parts in the human Lody, bearing some resemblance to 
worms; as the F. process of the cerebellum, 

Vermiform Appendix, A tubumr process of the 
intestine, into whore small cavity seeds aud portions of 
food occasionally lodge and produce inflamination, do 
this is due the often fatal disease known as appendicitis. 

Vermilion, (onil'yn.) |Fr. vermillon.] (Paint) A 
red pigment of à bue between scarlet and crimson. 
There are two kinds of V.: the one natural or native, 
and the other common or factitious, Native V. or 
Cinnabar ia found in several quicksilver mines, in the 
form of a ruddy sand, which only requires to be pari- 
fied. Common V. is made of the red sulphuret of mer- 
cury; or, as it was formerly culled, fictitious cinnabar, 
reduced to a fine powder, 

Vermillion, in Lovisiona, a 8W. par., washed by tlie 
Mexican gulf; area, 1.850 square miles; Capital, Abbe- 
ville—In JUinois, an E. co., drained by a river of same 
name; area, 900 square miles, Capital, Danvílle.—1n 
Indiana, a W. co., on the Illinois border; area, 290 
square miles; Capital, Newport. 

Vermont, rici i4 corruption of Fr. rerd mont, 
green mountain.) A N.E. and New England State of 
the American Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 42° 44’-45°, W. 
Lon. 71? 83" 75° 25’; and b. N. by Canada, E. by New 
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Hampshire, 8. by Massachusetts, and W. by New York. 
Area, 10,212 sq. m., or 6,535,080 acres. The surface of 
the State is'generally of an elevated character, rising 
from upland plateaux in the centre to form the Green 
Mountains, a range which bifurcates about the centre 
of the State, its left fork sending out ramifications into 
Canada. hese mountains exhibit a congeries of 
roundish hills, ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 ft. in height, 
and covered with vegetation to their very summits — 
thus giving name to the State. Fertile valleys and 
guis alternate with the hills in diversifying the 
enic aspect of the State, and form the water-channel 
of numerous rivers and streams. Chief of the former is 
the Connecticut — forming the line of demarcation be- 
tween V. and New Hampshire — with its feeders, the 
Passumpsic, Queechy, White, Black, and Deerfield 
rivers. All these flow E. of the Green Mts. W. of that 
chain are the Missisquoi, Lamoille, and Winooski—all 
emptying into Lake Champlain. The last-named body 
of water separates the N.W. corner of the State from 
that of New York, and has on its E. banks, Burlington, 
& port which carries on an extensive commerce with 
Canada. The main geological characteristics of V. 
belong to the lower silurian and azoic groups, and in- 
clude the gneiss and Devonian limestone formations, in 
addition to quartz. Hematite iron, argentiferous lead, 
manganese, pyrites of copper, and several kinds of 
clays, marbles, and building stones, are found in quan- 
tities more or Jess large and diffused. Mining, however, 
has not yet been entered upon to any noticeable extent. 
The soil of V. is of a loamy nature, sufficiently rich for 
most purposes of agriculture, and the mountain slopes 
constitute pasture-lands of an admirable kind. Heavy 
timber is abundant, and the lumber business one which 
is, accordingly, a prominent feature in the industrial 
economy of the State. Fish are plentiful in many of 
the lakes and streams, although the falling off in the 
stock of salmon has induced recent efforts to be made 
for its rehabilitation by means of pisciculture. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. census of 1880, V. had then 35,522 farms, 
of which number 30,760 were occupied by the own- 
ers, 2,164 rented for money, and 2,598 worked upon 
shares of product. The total number of farms in 1870, 
was 33,827, in 1860, 31,556, and in 1850, 29,763. The 
farm products for 1890 were chiefly as follows: Indian 
corn 2,022,015 bshs.; wbeat 237,257 bshs.; oats 3,742,- 
282 bshs.; barley 267 625 behs.; rye 71,733 bshs.; buck- 
wheat 356,618 bshs.; tobacco 131,422 lbs. Of iron, V. 
roduced in 1890, 6,620 tons, against 1,525 tons in 1870. 
The manufacturing interests of V. embrace slate and 
marble cutting and polishing, iron-smelting. and the 
making of earthenware and porcelain. Besides these. 
textile fabrics are also manufactured to a considerable 
extent, as also steam-engines and other machinery, ag- 
ricultural implements, leather goods, &c. V. is politi- 
cally divided into 14 cos., in which the chief centres of 
trade and pop. are Montpelier (the State cap.), Burling 
ton, St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro’, Woodstock, Windsor. 
Rutland, Milddlebury, St. Albans and Manchester. The 
original State constitution adopted in 1777, has under 
gone several revisions—the latest in 1870—and, in its 
amended form, vests the executive power in a governor 
and lieutenant-governor, elected biennially, along with a 
treasurer. The legislature, under the name of the Gen- 
eral Assembiy, consists of a senate (substituted in 1536 
in lieu of the former gubernatorial council), and a honse 
of representatives, the senators and town representatives 
being elected for a term of two years. V. sends two 
senators and two representatives to the Federal Con- 
gress. The total assessed value of real property 
was $102,437,102, of personal property $46,806.967 ; amt 
raised by taxation im 1890, $194,692. V. has no publie 
debt. Out of a school population of nearly 100,000, there 
are enrolled 75,238 pupils. with an average daily attend- 
ance of 48,606. She expended in 1890 for public schools 
$454,285. V. has 2 higher colleges with a property val- 
ued at $350,000, and libraries connected therewith con- 
taining in all nearly 40,000 vols., besides other public 
and many large private libraries scattered throughout 
the State. In FV. the most numerous of the religious 
denominations are the Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Baptists. Education in its highest branches is pro- 
vided for in the University of Vermont, Middlebury and 
Norwich colleges, and by other seminaries of a private 
character. The total railroads of Vermont, numbered 
in 1880, 830 miles, excluding sidings, double track, &c., 
counting which, would make the grand total to ex- 
ceed 1,000 miles, built at a total cost of $37,868,273 
Other lines are in contemplation which, when com- 
leted, cannot fail to add materially to her progress 
Vermont was discovered and gg f explored M 
Champlain in 1609, and received its first arrival o 
eettlers at Brattleboro’ in 177.5. Jurisdiction over it 
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came in course of years to be claimed both by New 
Hainpshire and New York, and led, after & decision of 
the British Crown in favor of the latter State, to a bor- 
der warfare between the Vermontersand the New York 
authorities. V. joined the other colonies in the struggle 
for independence, but did not succeed in being admitted 
into the Union as a State until 1791, when she freed 
herself from the trammels imposed by her New York 
connection by payment of a money indemnity. Pop. 
in 1870, 330,551 (including 924 colored persons and 14 
Indians out of tribal relations). Increase of white pop. 
over the census return of 1569, 15,244, or 4:85 per cent. ; 
colored, 215, or 30°32 per cent. 

Vernation, (vür-na'shün.) rom L. terno, I bloom.] 
Bot) The manuer iu whieh leaves are arranged with- 
in the leaf-bud. 

Vernet, CLAUDE JOSEPH, (vdr-na’,) an eminent French 
marine painter, B. at Avignon in 1714. He was com- 
missioned by Louis XV. to paint the fifteen principal 
French seaports, all of which pictures are now in the 

llery of the Louvre. D. 1789.— His son, ANTOINE 

HARLES Horace, m. at Bordeaux in 1758, attained to 
eminence as a painter of battle-scenes. Among his 
best works are The Bombardment of Madrid, and The 
Entry of Napoleon into Milan. D. 1836. — He was father 
of Horace, B. in Paris, 1789, the most famous battle- 
painter of modern times. His many notable produc- 
tions include the well-known Trumpeters, The Barriere 
de Clichy, Soldier of Wuterloo, Siege of Constantine, and 
Battle of Isly. D. 1803. 

Vernier, (vür'ne-ür.) (Math.) An instrument which 
forms a necessary part of all instruments where lengths 
or angles have to be estimated with precision; it de- 
rives its name from its inventor, a French mathemati- 
cian, who died in 1637; and consists essentially of a 
short graduated scale, ab, which is made to slide along 
& fixed scale, AB, so that the graduations of both may 
be compared with euch other. The fixed scale, AB, be- 
ing divided into equal parts, the whole length of the V., 
ab, may be taken equal to nine of those parts, and itself 
divided into ten equal parts. Each of the parts of the 
V., ab, will then be less than a part of the scale by one- 
tenth of the latter. This granted, in order to measure 
the length of any object, mn, let us suppose that the 
latter, when placedas in the figure, has a length greater 
than four but less than five parts of the fixed scale. In 
order to determine by what fraction of a part mn ex- 
ceeds four, one of the ends, a, of the F., ab, is placed in 
contact with one extremity of the object, mn, and the 
divisjon on the F. is sought which coincides with a di- 
vision on the scale, AB. In the figure this coincidence 
occurs at the eighth division of the V., counting from 
the extremity, n, and indicates that the fraction to be 
measured is equal to of a part of the scale, AB. 
Consequently, if the scale AB were divided into inches, 


the length of mn would be 445; = 4$ inches. 

Wernon, in Missouri, a W. co., near Indian Ter.; C. 
Nevada.—In Wisconsin, a 8.W. county, drained by the 
Mississippi ; C. V! 

Verona, (va-ro/nah,) a celebrated city of Italy, C. of a 

. of same name, in Lombardy, on the Adige, 22 miles 
RANE. of Mantua. This is a quaint and highly inter- 
esting place viewed architecturally, and possesses the 
finest man amphitheatre now remaining. V. has 
considerable manufs. of silk and woollen stuffs, &e., 
and was a city of importance in the time of Cesar. In 
1822 a Congress of the powers of Europe was held here. 
Pop. 56,418. 

Wero’na, in New Fork, a town of Oneida co., 13 miles 
8.W. of Rome. 

Veronese, PAUL, (vár-o-neez,) the name commonly 
given to an eminent master of the Venetian achool of 
painters, his true name being Paoto CaaLiARI. He was 
B. at Verona in 1532, and took up his residenceat Venice, 
where he painted some of his finest works. His mas- 
terpiece, The Marriage at Cana, is in the Louvre, Paris. 
V. is esteemed one of the greatest of colorists, ranking 
in that respect little below Titian. D. 1588. 

Veronica, (St.,) (verón'e-kah,) a holy woman who, 
according to the legend, wiped the perspiration from 
the Saviour, when toiling to Calvary, upon the suda- 
rium she held in her hand, and which miraculously re- 
ceived the impression of his features. A relic purport- 
ing to be this very napkin is still kept in St. Peter's, at 
Rome. The saint is usually depicted as an elderly wo- 
man, displaying the sudarium thus impressed with tho 
Saviour's features; and the incident of her presenta- 
tion of it to the Saviour is frequently depicted in tho 

ictures of the vía dolorosa. She was canonized by Leo 
Ks as late as 1517. 

Weron'icn. (Bot) The Speedwell, a large genus of 
ornamental plante, O. Scrophuloriacez, comprising herba 
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er undershrubs widely distributed through the temper- 
ate and colder regions of the globe. The leaves are 
opposite or whorled; and the flowers grow in axillary 
or terminal spikes or racemes, the corolla having a very 
short tube, and a rotate four-cleft limb; the stameus 
are only two in number; and the capsule is flattened. 

Versailles, (vdr-sai’,) a city of France, €. of dep. 
Seine-et-Oise, 11 m. S.W. of Paris. Here is the most 
magnificent of French palaces, built M Lonis XIV. and 
the residence of the court from 1672 till 1789. Ft became 
in 1871 the peur Me of government of the French 
Republic. Pop. 44,021. 

Wersailles, in Kentucky, a town, C. of Woodford co., 
13 m. S. E. of Frankfurt. 

Verse, (vitra.) [L.versus] (Poetry.) A line, or a part 
of the composition which contains all the cadences, &c., 
found in it. The harmony of every verse is complete 
in itself. Verses are made up of feet, the number and 
species of which constitute the character of the verse, 
as A er, &c. In the Greek and Roman 

versification, a foot was determined by its quantity; in 
the English, quantity is supplied by accent. — Blenk- 
verse, poetry in which the lines do not end in rhymes. 
— Heroic verse, that appropriated to epic or heroic 
poetry: in Greek and Latin, the hezameter; in English, 
&c., the iambic of ten syllables, either with or without 
the additional short syllable; in French, tho iembic of 
twelve syllables. — Versification is the art of adjusting 
the syllables, and forming them into harmonious meas- 
ure. See POETRY. 

Wersetz, (vair'setz,) a fortified town of Hungary, 40 m. 
N.E. of Temesvar. Pop. 21,096. 

Verst, (vurst,) a Russian measure of length containing 
3,500 feet ; abt. 3 quarters of an English mile. 

Wert, (rürt.) [Fr. green.) (Her.) The color of green 
on coats arms, represented in engravings by lines 
drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister base, 

Vertebree, (vitr'te-bre.) [L., from verto, I turn around.] 
( Anut.) The column of bones in the middle line of the 
bodies of the higher animals, through which the spinal 
cord passes, and on which the several motions of the 
trunk are effected. These bones differ considerably in 
the different animals, but in man this column consists 
of 33 bones, See SPINAL CORD. 

Vertebrata, (vür-te-bra'tah,) or VERTEBRATES. (Zodl.) 
'The highest and most important branch of the animal 
kingdom, embracing all animals which have a bony or 
cartilaginous axis, called the spinal column, with an 
elongated cavity above it, containing the t nervous 
centre, — the brain and spinal cord, — and another be- 
low it, containing the organs of respiration, digestion, 
eirculation, and reproduction. From the brain and 
spinal cord branch the nerves, in the form of threads, to 
every part of the body. In all the V. the skeleton is 
internal, and constitutes the frame upon which the 
muscles are placed, the skin, with its appendages, cover- 
ing the whole. All V. have red blood, which is propelled 
through.the system by a muscular heart. The mouth 
is furnished with two jaws, usually armed with teeth 
which are more or less bony, and often enamelled. V. 
exhibit perfect bilateral symmetry, that is, the orgaus 
ure arranged in paira on the two sides of the body. The 
eyes are two, ears two, and the locomotive appe! s 
never exceed four. V. comprise 5 classes, — Mammali: 
Birds, Reptiles, Batrachians, and Fishes. 

Vertex, (viricks.) [L., from verto, to turn.] (Geom.) 
The top of any line or figure, as the V. of a t le.— 
(Anat) The crown of the head. —(Ast.) The zenith, 
or point of the heavens immediately over the head. 

Vertical, (vir’te-kl.) [From VrRTEX.] Pertaining to 
the vertex or zenith; perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon. — V, angle. (Geom.) The angle formed by two 
straight lines which intersect each other. — V. circle. 
(Ast.) A grand circle of the sphere passing through the 
zenith and nadir ; — the meridian and all azimuth circles 
are V. circles. 

Verticillate, (vér-e-sil/lat.) (From L. verticillus, somo- 
thing that turns round.) (Bot.) An epithet applied to 
parts of plants (leaves, flowers, &c.) that are see whorls, 
that is, circularly around a stem. 

Vertigo, (vér'te-go.) [L., from verto, I turn around. 
Giddiness. It is a common symptom of the fulness o 
the vessels of the head; and of nervous and general 
debility. Sometimes it arises from the stomach being 
overloaded; at others, from its being empty. It is a 
symptom also of various disorders, 

Verus, Lucivs AURELIUS, (re/rüs,) emperor of Rome, 
along with Marcus Aurelius, from 161 to 169 4. D. 

Wer'vnin. (Bot) See VERBENACEJ. 

Verviers, (cair-ve-a’,) a manuf. town of Belgium, on 
the Vosdre, 15 m. N.E. of Liege. Pop. 33,731. 

Vesalius, ANDREAS, (ve-sa/le-üs,) an eminent Flemish 
quarmlst, b, at Brussels, 1514. In 1644 he became 
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chief physician to the emperor Charles V. D, 1564. His 
great work on anatomy, entitled Seren Books on the 
Structure of the Human Body, opened à new cra iu the 
science, effecting almost a revolution in the conduct of 
surgical operations. 

Ves‘icant. (Ard. Same as EPISPASTIC, q. v. 

Vesiele, (vés'e-kt.) [From L. vesicula.] (Med.) A small 

blister or bladder-like tumor formed by an elevation of 

the cuticle, and filled with a liquid fluid. —(Bof.) A 

little cell or bladder, oneof the ultimate atoms of which 

the buik of vegetable tissue is built up. 

Vesparize, (vě e-e.) [From L. vespa, a wasp.) 
(Zoól.) The Wasp fum. (Fig. 410), comprising hymen- 
opterous insects which fold their wings longitudinally, 
and live in temporary societies, consisting of males, 
females, and workers or neuters. They are character- 
ized by their geniculate antennw, composed iu the 
males of thirteen joints, and sometimes, in this sex, 
hooked at the extremity. Mandibles strong and den- 
tated; clypeus large; ligula plumose or bilobed. The 
sting of the females and neuters long, powerful, and 
highly venomous. The economy of these insects is 
scarcely less interesting than that of the hive-bee, (with 
which they agree in their habit ofconstructing hexago- 
nal cells arranged in combs of different size.) The socie- 
ties are, however, annual, being dissolved at the approach 
of winter. These insects are very voracious, preying 
upon other insects, sugar, meat, fruit, honey, &c., which, 
after being properly prepared in the stomach of the 
winged insects, is disgorged, and serves as food for the 
young, which are fed therewith daily; the females as 
well as neuters assisting in this task. The males, as in 
all other social insects, are drones performing no kind 
of labor. Notwithstanding the powerful ating of the 
Wasp, it is liable to the attacks of other insects. The 
Hornet, Vespa crabro, introduced into America from 
Europe, is of the Wasp kind, but much more formidable, 
and very considerably larger. 

Vespasian, Titus FLAVIUS SABINUS, (véepa’zhe-dn,) 
emperor of Reme from 70 to 79 A. D. He distinguished 
himself in many military commands before he became 
emperor, and was engaged in the war with the Jews 
when he was raised to the throne. His government 
was highly beneficial to the state. 

Vespers, (wéspürz.) [From L. vesper, the evening.) 
(Eccl. he evening songs or prayers in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Wessel, Negi [From L. vasis.) (Naut) Any struc- 
ture built for the pur of navigation, of whatever 
materials, and impelled through the water by whatso- 
ever means. — ( Anat.) Any tube or canal, in which the 
blood and other humors are contained, secreted, or cir- 
culated, as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, &c. — ( Bot.) 
Any tube occurring in the interior of plants, and serving 
for the conveyance of sap or air. 

Wes'sel, (ARMORED.) (Nav.) Same as IRONCLAD, q. t. 

Vesta, (vés'lah.) (Myth.) The goddess of Home, or the 
Hearth, worshipped at Kome with peculiar honors. 

Westibule, (véste-bil.) [From L. vestibulum.) (Arch.) 
A porch or entrance into a building.— ( Anat.) See Ean. 

Vestry, (vés'tre.) [Fr. vestiaire, from L. vestiarium, a 
wardrobe.] (Hecl.) A place adjoining the church where 
the vest ments of the minister are kept; also where the 
parishioners formerly assembled for the discharge of 
parochial business; whence such a meeting is called a 
vestry. 

Vesuvian, (ve-soo've-àn.) ( Min.) Idocrase, a sub-specics 
of idical garnet, à mineral found in the vicinity 
of Çesuvius and other places. It is generally crystal- 
lized in four-sided prisms, the edges of which are trun- 
cated, forming prisms of eight, fourteen, or sixteen sides. 
It is composed of silica, alumina, lime, oxide of iron, 
&nd a little oxide of manganese. 

Vesuvius, (ve-s00've-iis,) (Mount,) a famous volcano 
of 8. Italy, 6 m. E. of Naples. Its base commands a cir- 
cuit of 30 m. ; its height is 3,949 ft. above sea-level; and 
its crater, 350 ft. in depth, hasa circumference of 2 miles 
at its outer place, with a level plain at the bottom a 
half mile in diameter. It towers above a smiling pas- 
toral country dotted with towns and vineyards, and 
which has time after time been the scene of its devas- 
tating eruptions. The earliest known of the latter oc- 
curred in 79 a. D., when the cities of Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, and Stabim were overwhelmed beneath the 
floods of lava it disgorged. The most remarkable of 
later eruptions have been those of 1036, 1779, 1822, 1839, 
1855, and 1872. On the last-named occasion the volcano 
continued for some days in a state of ebullition, and 
during its continuance made considerable ravages upon 
immediately surrounding life and property. : 

Veszprim, (vés'prim,) a town of Hungary, C. of a co, 
of same namo, on the Sed, 50 m. S.W. of Buda. Pep. 
14000. 
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Vestals, (vé'tdlz) IL. Vestales.] (Antiq.) Certain vir- 
gins consecrated at Rome to the service of the goddess 
Vesta; and to whom was committed the care of the 
vestal fire, which was to be kept perpetually burning 
upon heraltar. Their period of service was thirty years ; 
during the first ten they were engaged in learning their 
mysterious duties, during the next ten in performing 
them, and during the last ten in teaching them to others. 
After this was expired they might return to the world, 
and even enter tho marriage state; but few availed 





Fig. 668. 
vESTA. (From an ancient statue in the Vatican.) 

themselves of this privilege. They had several privi- 
leges; but when a Vestal was convicted of unchastity, 
she was led to the Campus Sceleratus, and stripped of 
her habit solemnly by the pontiff. She was then put 
alive into a pit, with a lighted lamp, a little water and 
milk ; and, thus covered up, was left to die. 

Weteh, (véch.) [From It. veccia.] (Hot) See Viota. 
Veterinary Surgery or Art, (wt'ür-in-a-r.) 
[From L, veteriuartus, a cattle-doctor.] See FARRIERY. 
Veto, (ve'to.) [L., I forbid.] (Antiq.) The important 
and solemn word which the tribunes or the Roman 
people made use of when they inhibited any decree of 
the senate, or law proposed to the people, or any act of 
other magistrates. The bare pronouncing of the word 
veto was sufficient to suspend the business without any 
reasons assigned for their dissent.—(Pol.) A term in- 
cluding the refusal of the executive officer whose assent 
is necessary to perfect a law which has been passed by 
the legislative body, and the message which is nsually 
sent, stating such refusal and the reasons therefor. By 
the constitution of the United States government, the 
President has the power to prevent the enactment of 
any law, by refusing to sign the same after its passage, 
unless it be subsequently enacted by a vote of two- 

thirds of each house. 

Vevay, (vev/a,) a town of Switzerland, canton of Vaud, 
11 m. from Lausanne. It is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation on the N. shore of the Lake of Geneva. 
Pop. 5,372. 

vexillum, (véks-il’liim,) [L., an ensign or standard. 
(Bot) The standard or fifth petal placed at the back o 
a papilionaceous corolla. 

Viaduct, (ri’a-dikt.) [From L, ria, a way, and ductus, 
a conducting.] Any structure, either solid or on arches, 
for the conveyance of a road, and especially of a rail- 
way, across a marsh, valley, &c. 

Via tte’a. [L.] (Ast.) See GALAXY. 

Viaticum, (vi-dl'e-kim.) [L.; from via, a journey.] 
(Anliq.) Among the Romans, an allowance or provision 
made by the republic for such of its officers or magis- 
trates as travelled upon the business of the state into 
any of the provinces. The term V. implies not only 
money for defraying the expenses of travelling, but 
their clothes, ornaments, baggage, &c.—( Keel. Hist.) 
In the Roman Catholic Church, an appellation given to 
the eucharist when administered to persons at the point 
of death. 
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Viatka, (ve-di/kah,) a town of Russia in Europe, C. of 
a govt. of same name, on the river Viatka, 280 m. N.E. 
of Nijni-Novgorod. ip. 14,705. 

Vibration, (vi-bra'ehün.) Vs wirati] (Mech.) The 
reciprocating motion of a y, a8 of a pendulum, a 
musical atring, or elastic plate. The term oscillation 
is, however, more frequently used to denote a slow re- 
ciprocating motion, as that of the pendulum, which is 
produced by the action of gravity on the whole mass 
of the body ; while vibratien is generally confined to a 
motion with quick reciprocations, as that of a sonorons 
body, and which proceeds from the reciprocal action of 
the molecules of the body on each other when their 
state of equilibrium has been disturbed. — ( Mus.) That 
regular reciprocal motion of a body, which, suspended 
or stretched between two fixed points, swings or shakes 
to and fro. The vibrations of chords are the source of 
the different tones emitted. 

Viburnum, (vi-bürnüm.) (Bot.) An extensive genus 
of Caan, consisting of shrubs, natives of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and North America, but not found in tropi- 
cal regions. The lcaves are opposite, and the flowers 
numerous, in large terminal cymes. Each flower has a 
minutely five-toothed calyx; a rotate or bell-shaped 
corolla, which is five-lobed at the edge; five stamens; 
two or three nearly scssile stigmas; and an ovary pos- 
sessing in the young state two or three cells, but be- 
coming one-celled and one-seeded as it ripens into the 
berry. The Wayfaring - tree ( V. lantana), the Snowball 
tree or Gueldres Rose (V. «pulus), and the Common 
Laurestine ( V. tinus), are very ornamental shrubs. 

Vicar, (vik'dr.) [From L. vicarius, a substitute.) ( Eccl.) 
The title given to the subetitute, whether temporary or 
permanent, employed to act in the place of certain ec- 
clesiastical officials, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions; as of the pope, a bishop, a chapter, a parish 
priest, &c. Vicars take different names from these va- 
rious considerations. Vicars of the Pope are called 
“ vicars-apostolic," and they are generally invested with 
episcopal authority, in some place where there is no 
canonical bishop. 

Vice, (vis.) [L., in place of.) A word used in composi- 
tion, to denote one qui vicem gerit, who acts in the place 
of another, or is second in authority. Thus we say vice- 
admiral, vice-president, vice-chancellor, &c.—(Arts.) A 
blacksmith's or carpenter's tool for holding a piece of 
metal, while operating upon it, by placing it between 
two jaws or nippers, and screwing them towards each 
other. — A machine for drawing lead into flat rods for 
case-windows. 

Vicenza, (ve-chán'zah,) n manuf. city of N. Italy, C. of 
a p. of same name, 40 m. N.E. of Venice. Pop. 34,538. 

Wicenza, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS DE CAULAINCOURT, 
Duo pg, a French diplomatist, n. in Picardy, 1773. 
Great equerry of the Imperial palace in 1804, minister 
to Russia in 1808, and minister of foreign affairs in 
1813, Caulaincourt shared the fortunes of Napoléon to 
the end, and, after the battle of Waterloo, retired with 
honor to private life. D. 1827. 

Viceroy, (visroi. (From L. vice, and O. Fr. roy, a 
king.] (Pol) One invested with the executive power 
in the govt. of a country or state, as the sovereign's 
deputy or substitute. 





Vich., (reek’,) a manuf. town of Spain, p. Catalonia, 36 
m. N.W. of Burcelona. . 11,772. 
Vichy, (ve'she,) a town an of S. France, dept. Al- 


Lj 
lier, on the Allier, 35 m. SSB of Moulins. Its alkaline 
waters have a temp. of from 68? to 112? Fahr., and are 
eflicacious in cases of gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
chronic catarrh, &c. Pop. 5,000. 

Vicia, (vish'e-ah.) (Bot. A genus of papilionaceous 
plants, O. Fabacem, generally of climbing habit, with 
pinnate leaves, which latter terminate in tendrils, and 
Dore at their base lunate stipules. The flowers are soli- 
tary, tufted, or in'stalked clusters. The style is cylin- 
drical, with a tuft of hairs on the under-side, or with a 
slight downy ring around the stigma. V. Faba, the 
common Field Benn, is cultivated extensively in almost 
every quarter of the globe. Its roots are diuretic, while 
its seeds, in spite of their nutritious qualities, are not 
wholly destitute of poisonous ingredients, The ripe 
seeds, or beans, are used in enormous quantities to feed 
horses, and in an unripe condition they are served up 
at our own tables. V. sativa, the Tare or Vetch, is ex- 
tensively grown as fodder for cattle. 

Vicksburg, (vics'bürg,) in Mississippi, a handsome 
city and flourishing port of entry, C. of Warren co., on 
the Mississippi, 50 m. W. of Jackson. Immense quan- 
tities of cotton make this their place of shipment, and 
it sustained a memorable siege during the Civil War, 
surrendering to Gen. Grant, after a long aud obstinate 
defence, July 4, 1863. 

Vico, Giovannt Battista, (ve'ko,) a distinguished Italian 
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philosopher, B. at Naples in 1668; pn. 1744. Tn his prin- 
cipal work, Principles of a New Science of the Common 

ature of Nations (1725), he essays proof of the deter- 
mination of historic events by certain specific and im- 
mutable laws. 

Victor, CLAUDE Perrin, Duc DE BELLUNE, (vik-tdr’,) a 
marshal of France, B. at La Marche, Vosges, 1764; D. 
1841. ' 

Vic’tor E., pope, elected in abt. 185; martyrized in abt. 
202. — V. TI. (Gebhard, Bishop of Eichstadt), s. Leo IX. 
as Roman pontiff in 1055; p. 1057. — V. III. ( Desiderius, 
Abbot of Monte Casino), s. Gregory VII. in 1086, and D. 
in 1087. — V. IV. an antipope, was put forward by the 
Emperor Frederick I. of Germany in opposition to 
Alexander IIT. in 1159. D. 1164. 

Victor Amadeus, (-im-ah-da'us)) the first Duke of 
Savoy of his name, n. 1587, s. his father, Charles Em- 
mannel I. in 1630. He commanded the army of his 
brother-in-law, Lonis XIII. of France, during the lat- 
ters Italian campaigns, and n. in 1637. — V. A. IL., B. 
1666, s. his father, Charles Emmanuel, as duke of Savoy, 
1673. He allied himself with the Austrians during the 
war of the Spanish Succession, and assisted his cousin 
Prince Eugene (q. v.) in the successful defence of Turin 
against the French. At the peace of Utrecht he re- 
ceived the island of Sardinia and other territories, and 
thereupon assumed the title of king of Sardinia. He 
abdicated in 1730, and D. two years later. — V. A. ITI., s. 
1726, s. his father, Charles Emmanuel III. in 1773. 
During his reign the French despoiled his kingdom of 
Nice and Savoy. D. 1796, 

Victor Emmanuel L., (ém-mdn'u-¢l, Ge VITTORIO 
EMANUELE, | n. 1759, s. on the abdication of his brother, 
Charles Emmanuel IV.,to the throne of Sardinia in 1502, 
Rather than grant a liberal constitution demanded by his 
subjects, he abdicated in 1821 in favor of his brother, 
Charles Felix. D. 1824, — V. E. II., B. 1820, s. his father, 
Charles Albert, in 1849,and joined the English and French 
against Russia in the Crimean War, 1854-6. In 1859 lie 
entered into an alliance with France to repel Austrian 
aggression in Italy, and at the peace of Villa Franca, 
obtained the cession of Lombardy to hís dominions. As 
& consequence of the check thus given to Austrian in- 
fluence in the Italian peninsula, the petty states of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena deposed their sovereigns, 
and annexed themselves to the Sardinian kingdom. Ro- 
magna followed suit, and in 1860 Gen. Garibaldi effected 
the conquest of Sicily and Naples, which became further 
acquisitions to the growing Italian autonomy. After 
this, in 1861, V. E. was proclaimed King of Italy. In 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, V. E. allied himself 
against his hereditary enemy, and at the termination 
of the war, received the prov. of Venetia — tlie last hold 
of Anstria upon Italy. In 1870 Napoleon ILL. withdrew 
the French troops from the ocenpation of Rome, and by 
so doing enabled V. E. to complete the edifice of Italian 
unity, in taking possession of that city and making it 
his capital. D. at Rome, Jan., 1878. 


Victorin, (vik-lo're-ah.) ( Myth.) The Roman goddess 
of victory, sister of Strength and Valor. She was rep- 
resented with wings, crowned with laurel, and holding 


the branch of a palm-tree in her hand. 

Vieto’ria, ALEXANDRINA, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Empress of India, only child of Edward, 
Duke of Kent, 4th son of king George 11, v. 1819, s. her 
uncle, William IV., as sovereign of the British Empire 
in 1837. In 1840 she married a petty German prince, 
Albert of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, who D. in 1861, and by 
whom she became mother of nine children,the secondof 
whom, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, p. 1842, is heir- 
apparent to the crown. In April, 1576, V. assumed, by 
act of Parliament, the title of Empress of India. 

Victo'rin, a flourishing seaport, C. of the island of 
Hong-Kong, on the 8.E. of China, belonging to Eng- 
land. Php. 12,000. 

Victo'rin, a British colony, occupying the extreme 
X.E. section of Australia, bet. 8. Lat. 349—599, E. Lon. 
1419-1509, It is b. N. by New South Wales, E. by the 
8. l'acific Ocean, S. by Bass’ Strait separating it from 
Tasmania, and W. by the Indian Ocean, and 8. Aus- 
tralia. Length from E. to W., 420 m.; breadth, 260 m.: 
coast-line, 600 m. Area, 86831 sq. m. Its surface is 
diversified, being intersected through its centre by the 
Australian Alps, the Grampian Mts., and the Australian 
Pyrenees, and drained by the Murray, Goulburn, and 
other rivers. Soil fertile; agriculture being subordi- 
nate as an object of industry to sheep and cattle-rear- 
ing, and gold-mining. The climate is one of the mildest 
and healthiest in the world; and, taken altogether, F. 
may fairly rank as the most valuable of England's colo- 
nial dependencies, India only excepted. Pop. 731,370. 

Victo'rin, in Texas, a 8. co.; area, 775 sq. m. Pop. 
4,560. — In Brit. N. America, a scaport-city, C. of Van- 
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couver's Island, on the N. side of the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca; N. Lat. 48? 27’, W. Lon. 123° 25'. 

Wicto’ria, in Mexico, a town, C. of the State of Tamau- 
lipos, 300 m. N.E. of Mexico. Pop. 6,500. 

Victo'rin, in Brazil, a seuport-town, C. of p: Espiritu- 
Santo, on the Bay of Espiritu-Santo, 270 m. N.E. of Rio 
Janeiro. Pop. 6,000. 

Victoria. (Bol.) See NYMPHÆACE®. 

Victo'ria Land, in Brit. N. America, an insulated 
tract lying N. of Lat. 68°, and bet. W. Lon. 1039-1109, 
and divided on the E. by Victoria Strait from Boothia 
Felix. — Also, the name conferred on the Antarctic con- 
tinent discovered by Bir J. Ross, in 1821. 

Victo’ria Strait, in Brit. N. America, an arm of the 
Arctic Ocean, bet. Victoria Land and Prince of Wales 
Land on the W., and N. Somerset and Boothia Felix on 
the E. 

Vicugna, (va-koon'yah,) or Vico a. (Zoól.) See LLAMA. 

Vienna, (ve-én'nah,) (Ger. WIEN,] a magnificent cy of 
Central Europe, C. of the Austrian empire, and of the 
p. of Lower Austria, is seated on the Danube, in N. Lat. 
48° 12', E. Lon. 10? 20’. It consists of an old and a new 
city, the whole being 20 m. in circumference. The old 
is the court quarter, and contains the superb cathedral 
of St. Steplien, — with a spire 453 ft. high, one of the 
loftiest in Europe,— besides the imperial and arehi- 
ducal palaces, and the principal public bulldings. The 
public parks and promenades of V. are exceptionally 
fine, most particularly the one called the Prater. This 
city possesses many and important manufs., and carries 
on an extensive commerce, viá the Danube, with the 
East. — V., after having been a fortified place of import- 
ance under the Romane, passed into the possession of 
the Huns aud Goths, and in 791 was annexed to the em- 
pire of Charlemagne. It withstood a long siege by the 
Turks in 1683, aud in 1805 and 1809 was occupied by the 
French; it was also the place where was assembled in 
1814-1815 that grand conference of Powers for the set- 
tlement of the affaire of Europe, known in history as 
the Congress of Vienna, Pop. Pin. 105, 

Vienne, (ve-dn’,) a river of France, having its source in 
the dep. Corréze, and emptying into the Loire after 
flowing N.N.W. for 220 m. — A western central dep. of 
France, b. N. by Indre-et-Loire, and 8. by Charente. 
Area, 2,690 sq.m. It hus au even and well-watered sur- 
face, aud a fairly productive soil. C. Poitiers. Pop. 
324,527. — A manuf. town of France, dep. Isére, on the 
Rhone, 47 m. W.N.W. of Grenoble, Pop. 22,828. 

Vigevano, (vezja-ca/no,) a manuf. town of N. Italy, on 
the Mora, prov. and 15 m. S.E. of the city of Novara. 
Pop. 19,440. 

Vigia, (ce-zhe'ah,) a town of the Brazilian empire, prov. 
and 40 mn. N, of the city of Pará. Pop. 10,000, 

vignoln, (Bn,) (van-yo/lah,) the name assumed by a 
distinguished Italian architect, Giacomo Baroccio, B. at 
Viguola, in 1507. His Regole dei cinque Ordini d'Archi- 
tettura, ranks as a standard work. D. 1573. 

Vigmy, ALFRED Victor, COMTE DE, (vén'ye,) a French 
author, B. at Loches, 1799, became a member of the 
Academy in 1815, and D. in 1863, His pp. works are 
the brilliant historical romance entitled ng Mare, and 
the tragedy of Chatterton. 

; Vigo, (vi'go,) iu Indiana, a W. co.; area, 400 sq. m.; C. 

Terre Haute. 

Villa, (vil'lah.) [L.] A country-house or seat, usually 
one for the residence of a well-to-do or opulent person. 

Villafranca, (vil'lah-fring'kah,) a town of Italy, 9 m. 
from Verona. Pop. 6,550. Here, June 11, 1859, was 
signed the treaty of peace between the emperors of 
n and Austria, which brought the Italian war to 
an end. 

Villafranca, in Brazil, a town of the p. of Para, 20 
m. S&,W. of Santarem. Pop. 5,000. 

Villars, CLaube Lows Hector, Duc pe, (ve-yahr^,) a 
marshal of France, n. at Moulins, 1653, after serving in 
various military and diplomatic capacities, was selected 
in 1704 to suppress the revolt of the Camisards, or 

| Protestants of the Cevennes, and in 1709 was given the 
chief command of the army in Flanders, where he was 
defeated by the Duke of Marlborough at Malplaquet. 
In 1712 he defeated Prince Eugene, who had invaded 
con at Denain, and compelled his retreat to Brussels. 
D. 1734, 

Villain, (vil'lin,) or Viruerx. [L. vil/anus, a husband- 
man.) A name given, under the fendal law, to feudal 
tenants of the lowest class ; and generally to persona not 
proprietors of lang, many of whom were attached to 
the soil, and bound to serve the lord of the manor. 

Villemain, Apert Frangois, (rél-min',) an eminent 
French critic, historian, aud statesman, n. in Paris, 1790, 
became in 1816 prof. of French eloquence at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and in 1821 a meniber of the Academy, of 
which institution he was appointed perpetual secretary 
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in 1834. From May, 1839, till May, 1840, and from Oct., 
1840, to Dec., 1844, he held the portfolio of public in- 
struction. D. 1870. His pp. work is Cours de Littéra- 
ture Française, 5 vols., 18 . 

Vil'lders, GEORGE. See BUCKINGHAM, (DUKE oP.) 

Villeroi, Francois DE NEUFVILLE, DUO DE, (vél-rwaw’,) 
a marshal of France, B. in Paris, 1644, was intrustea 
with the chief command of the army in Flanders in 1695, 
where he failed to take Namur, and was defeated by 
Marlborough at Ramilies, 1706. D. 1730. 

Villose, (vil'loz.) [From L. villosus, hairy.) (Nat. Hist.) 
A term applied to anything covered with soft, flexible 
hairs thickly set. 

Villous, (vil/liis.) [Same deriv.] A term applied to 
surfaces, such as those of the small intestines which are 
covered with rilli, minute folds of the mucous mem- 
brane. When injected, villi form interesting micro- 
scopic objects, as a network of capillaries are seen. 

Vincea, (ving'kah.) (Bot.) The Periwinkles, a gen. of 
planta, O. Apocynacez, consisting of woody herbaceous 
planta, with opposite entire shinimg leaves, and blue 
purple has white flowers, seated on axillary alternate 

duncles. 

Vincennes, (odri saiv.) a town of France, dept. Seine, 
near the junction of the rivers Seine and Marne, 3 m. 
E.S.E. of Paris. Its castle was long used as a state- 
prison. Itis surrounded by an extensive wood, which 

resents much fine scenery. 

Vincennes, (vin’sénz,) in /ndiana, a flourishing manuf. 
town, C. of Knox co., on the Wabash, 120 miles S.W. of 
Indianapolis. s 

Vincent de Paul, (St.,) (vahn-sõn(g) da pol) a 
French philanthropist and ecclesiastic reformer, B. in 
Landes, 1576. Captured by Tunisian pirates in 1605, 
he remained for two years in slavery. After his escape 
he repaired to Paris, where he became curate of Clichy, 
and preceptor to the celebrated Cardinal de Retz, and 
engaged himself in various works of benevolence and 
church improvement, He established a foundling hos- 
pital at Paris in 1638; organized the Congregation of 
the Missions, and instituted the order of Sisters of 
Charity. D. 1660, and was canonized by Pope Clement 
XII. in 1737. 

Vin'cent, (St.,)an island of the W. Indies. See Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Vin'cent, (St.,) one of the Cape Verd Islands, 30 m. 
in circuit. It contains the town of Mindello, the seat 
of government for the entire group; and the harbor of 
Porto Grande, which has of years become a fre- 
queat place of call for steamers. 

Vin'cent, (Cape St.,) a headland forlag the 8.W. 
point of Portugal, in N. Lat. 37° 2’ 54", W. Lon. 8° 58/ 


39". Off this ere Sir John Jervis defeated a Spanish 
fleet in 1797, an therefrom took his title of Viscount 
t. incent. 


Vinci, LEONARDO DA, (vin'che,) one of the most eminent 
of Italian painters, was B. at Vinci, near Florence, in 
1452. He early became a sort of universal genius, ex- 
hibiting a talent for anatomy, astronomy, botany, 
mathematics, music, and engineering, and in 1485 en- 
tered the service of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
who made him director of an academy of arts and 
sciences. In 1499 he painted at Milan his masterpiece, 
the picture of The Last Supper, and in 1516 entered the 
service of Francis I., accompanying that monarch to 
France, in which country he D. in 1519. Leonardo sur- 
passed all his predecessors as a master of chiaroscuro, 
and was the author of Trattato della Pi/tura, an excel- 
lent treatise on painting, which has been translated 
into English. 

Vine, (vin. (Bot. See Viracez. 

Vin m, (vin'egdr.) [Fr. vinaigre, literally, sour 
wine.] An impure form of acetic acid obtained from 
wine, cider, beer, or other liquors, by the acetons fer- 
mentation; also from wood, by destructive distillation. 
The varieties of acetic acids nown in commerce are 
five: 1. wine V.; 2. malt V.; 3. cider V.; 4. sugar V.; 
6. wood V. See FERMENTATION. 

Vineyard, (vin'yahrd.) (From A. 9. vingeard.] (Agric.) 
A plot or enclosed tract of land set apart for the culti- 
vation of grapes. 

Wine’yard Sound, in Massachusetts, bet. Martin's 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands, has a length of 20 


wig by 5 broad. 1) p 
n un rer adis E T., twenty-one. Games. 
At s, a popular game, the object of via 8 to x. 


tain twenty-one, or the highest number under it. 
Vintage, (vint'ó.) [From L. vindemia.] (Agric. The 
product of the vine during one season's growth; also 
the wine made therefrom. 
hie uri (vén-te-mél'yah.) [Fr. Vintimille.] A 
P*aport of N. Italy, on the Ligurian coast of the Medi- 
terranean, 18 m. E.N.E. of Nice. Pop. 6,000. 
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Vinton, (vin'tün,) in Iowa, a vill., C. of Benton co., abt. 
80 m. W.8.W. of Dubuque. Pop. 2,460.— In Ohio, a 8. 
co.; area, 414 KS m.; C. McArthur. 

Viol, (vi'ól.) [Fr. violle.] (Mus.) A stringed musical 
instrument, of the same form as the violin, but larger. 
Viols are of different kinds; the largest is called the 
bass V., whose tones are deep, soft, and agreeable. 

Viola, (vi'o-lah.) [L.] (Bot.) Bee VioLACEX. 

Violaceæ, (vi-o-la'se-e.) (Bot.) An O. of plants, all 
Violales, consisting of herbs or shrubs, with usually al- 
ternate and simple leaves furnished with stipules, and 
axillary flowers, either solitary or in cymes, racemes, or 
panicles. The typical gen. Viola may be referred to 
two groups — the stemless Violets, with solitary flowers, 
growing apparently from the crown of the plant, and 
including V. odorata the Sweet Violet, and its varieties; 
and those with the stems evident, and aolitary flowers 
springing from the axils of the leaves, which are alter- 
nate, on more or less branched stems — the latter group 
including V. canina the Dog Violet, and F. tricolor the 
Pansy. The scented Violets are very variable in color, 
the flowers being sometimes blue— 
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Violets blue as Juno's eyes 
And sweet as Cytherea's breath, 


as Shakspeare hath it; while sometimes they are whits 
or lilac, and double varieties of them are cultivated. 
The varieties of Meart's-ease or Pansy, are all derived 
from the cornfield weed F. tricolor, and the allied species 
V. altaica from Tartary, and V. i from Swit- 
zerland. 

Violales, (vi-o-la'leez.) (Bot) An all. of plants, sub- 
class Hypogynous Exogens, characterized by monodi- 
chlamydeous flowers, parietal or sutural placente, and 
straight embryo with little or no albumen. 

Violet, (vi’o-lé.) (From L. viola.) (Bot.) See VIOLACER. 
—(Paint.) One of the primitive colors, being a pur- 

lish-blue, like that seen in the flower of same name. 

Violin, (vi-o-lin’.) [It. vù .] (Aw) The most per- 
fect of all stringed musical instruments played with the 
bow. It consists of three chief parts—the neck, the 
table, and the sounding-board. The V. has four catgut 
strings of different sizes, of whieh the largest is wound 
round with wire. The bridge bears them up from the 
belly, and they reach from sne extremity called the 
tail-piece, to the other near the band, where they are 
tightened by turning pins. The excellence of the in- 
strument consiste in its purity and distinctness, strength, 
and fulness of tone. 


Violoncello, (It. pron. ve-o-lon-ché'lo ; . vi-o-lin- 
séVlo.) (It, a small double-bass violin.] (Mus) An 
instrument which comes between the viola di braccis 


(or arm-viol) and the double-bass, both as to size and 
tone. It is constructed entirely on the same plan with 
the violin; but the player holds it between his knees. 
It generally accompanies the double-bass. 

Viper, (vi/pür.) (Zoól.) See ViPERIDA. 

Viperidze, (vi-pér’e-de.) [From L. vipera—a contracted 


form of vivipera, to bring forth alive.) A family of 
venemous serpents, having the upper jaw toothless, but 
with movable fangs in front, no pit between the nostrils 
ard eyes, the scales generally keeled, the tail short and 
tapering. More than twenty species are known, natives 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. No species has 
been found in America. To this fam. belong the Com 





mon Viper of Europe, (Fig. 669,) the Horned Viper or 
Cerastes of N. Africa and the W. of Asia, the Puff Adder 
of Africa, and the Death Adder (Fig. 586) of Australia. 
The Viperidr are more numerous in warm climates, in 
which also their bite is more deadly than in colder 
ones. 

Virelay, (vir'ela.) (From Fr. rirer, to turn, and O. Fr. 
lai, a song.] (Poet.) A poetical composition in vogue 
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among the old French jongleurs, written in lines of 7 ot 
R syllables, and consisting of two rhymes only. 

Vireo. (701) Boe LANIDA. 

Virgil, Postivs VrRGILIUS Maro, (văr'jil,) the greatest 
of Latin epic poets, was s. at Andes, near Mantua, 70 
B. 0., of humble parentage. Upon being deprived of a 
small farm which he had inherited from his father, and 
recovering it by a personal appeal to the Emperor 
Augustus, he expreased his gratitude to the latter by 
inscribing to him his first eclogue. This secured bim 
that monarch’s patronage, as well as that of Meccenas, 
and the poet took up his residence at Rome, where he 
lived in ease, enjoying the friendship of Horace and 
other eminent literati of that age. Returning from a 
visit to Athens, he D. at Brundusium, 19 n. C., and was 
buried at Naples. His principal work, the eyfc called 
the £neid—one of the few poems destined to iminor- 
tality—which he wrote at the desire of Augustus, he 
did not live long enough to revise. The Georgica, und 
the Bucolica, or pastoral eclogues, (written in imitation 
of Theocritus,) were written at the instigation of Mecœ- 
nas, Though deficient in force, V.'s writings are replete 
with beauty of sentiment, harmony of versification, 
and animated descriptiveness, and have received the 
unqualified admiration of such judges as Addison, Vol- 
taire, Wordsworth, and Hallam. 

Virginal, (vürjin-dL.) (Mus) Astringed and keyed 
instrument resembling the spinnet. It is now quite 
obsolete, though formerly in great repute. 

Virginia, (vir-jin'e-ah.) The daughter of Lucius Vir- 
ginius, whom (according to the story) Appius Claudius, 
the wicked decemvir, endeavored to carry off from her 
parents. Her father, fiuding he could not save her by 
any other means, slew her in the open Forum, and 
raised an insurrection, which overthrew the decemvi- 
rate, and restored the old magistracy. This happened, 
it is said, in 449 B. c. 

Virgin'ig, an E. State of the American Republic, bet. 
N. Lat. 369 30-40? 38’, and W. Lon, 769 10/-8:59 43', is b. 
N.and N.E. by Maryland and Chesapeake Bay, E. by 
the Atlantic, 8. by N. Carolina and Tennessee, and W. 
by Kentucky and W. Virginia: extreme length, from 
E. to W., 425 m.; breadth, 280 m.; area, 40,904. sq. m., 
or 23,905,280 acres. This State presents the form of an 
ebtnse-angled irregular triangle, and has an outlying 
section of territory, forming a long and narrow penin- 
sula, separated from its main body by the broad mstu- 
ary of Chesapeake Bay. This tract, known as the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, ia low-lying, indented by nu- 
merous small creeks and lagoons, and, on the Atlantic 
side, fringed with a concatenation of small reefs, islets, 
and aan vane, The E. part of V.is undulating and even 
hilly, and the 8.E. rolling and swampy in surface. Ad- 
vancing westward, the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany chain 
of mts. intersects the State in a direction from Ew. to 
N.E., and has between it and the main range the fertilo 
valley of the Shenandoah. The W. frontier, or that 
impinging upon W. Virginia, is constituted by the main 
Alleghanian range aforesaid, with parallel ridges run- 
ning 8.W. in the direction of Tennessee. The extreme 
8.W. border meets the Cumberland Mts., which divide 
V. from Kentucky. The State is, in general, one of high 
fertility, more particularly in the Valley of Virginia, as 
the watershed bet. the James and Shenandoah rivers is 
named. The more mountainous parts of the State are 
celebrated both for their picturesque alpine scenery, 
and for their natural phenomena and curiosities. F. is 
one of the best watered States in the Union, having 
quite a net-work of noble rivers, of which the principal 
emptying into Chesapeake Bay are, besides the Potomac 
on the Maryland frontier, with its affluent the Shenan- 
doah, the Rappahannock, York, James, Appomattox, 
and Rapidan; into Albemarle Sound, N. C., the Black- 
water, Nottoway, Meherrin, Dan, and Staunton; while 
the 8.W. angle of the State is drained by the Clinch and 
Holston branches of the Tennessee. The climate of V., 
though malarious in the coast-lands, is, on the whole, 
highly healthful and invigorating. The geological 
features of the State comprise strata of the plioceno, 
miocene, and oólitic groups; with a metamorphic belt 
extending from W. to 8. beyond the Blue Ridge, rich in 
gold, copper, lead, iron, and coal. The area of the car- 
boniferous field is estim. at 225 sq.m. Gypsum, salt, 
various clays and marbles, with soapstone and sulphur, 
are also found in quantities. Between the years 1829- 
1861, gold-mining was carried on to the extent of an 
annual yield ranging bet. $50,000 and $100,000. It has 
considerably fallen off of late, and the yield in 1880 was 
but $11,000. The agricultural districts of V. are those 
which belong to the basins of the chief rivers; the soil 
of the tidewater region, being light and sandy, is de- 
voted chiefly to the cultivation of fruits and vegetables; 
while, on the other hand, the more mountaipous tracta 
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remain comparatively untilled. Aceording to the U. 8. 
census of 1890 V. had a total of 118,517 farms, of which 
number 83,531 were occupied by their owners, 18,592 
rented for a fixed money value, and 32,793 worked upon 
shares of product In 1870 the total nuinber of farms was 
13,849; in 1860, 92,605, and in 1850, 77,013. The chief 
farm products in 1890 were, Indian corn 29,102,72i 
bshs.; wheat 7,822,854 bshs.; oats 5,833,081 bshs.; barley 
14,560 bshs.; rye 324,557 bshs.; buckwheat 139,663 
bshs. ; tobacco 70,985,863 Ibs. ; cotton 19,595 bales. Of 
livestock iu 1890, V. had of horses 218,838 ; milch cows 
243,061; other cattle 858,414; sheep 497.289; swine 
956,451. The manufactures carried on by Virginian en 
terprise includes textile fabrics, pig and rolled irom 
Menton ton, machinery, agricultural implementa, 
leather, &c. The fisheries (especially those of oysters) 
form a prominent source of wealth, and cotton-growing 
has become an object of industry to some noticeable 
extent. The political divisions of the State embrace 
100 counties, 2 of which occupy the E. shore. Rich, 
mond is the State capital; other leading cities and 
towns are Petersburg, Norfolk, Winchester, Porta- 
mouth, Lexington, Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, and 
Staunton. The State Constitution vests the executive 
authority in a governor, elected quadrennially, who ia 
e npo by a lieut.-governor, attorney-general, and 
other officers. The legislature consists of a Senate of 43 
members, besides a lower body, the House of Delegates, 
of 138 members, For judiciary purposes it was recom- 
mended by the Governor, in his message of 1870, that 
the State should be divided into 82 judicial dists., each 
to be presided over by a county judge, as well as a city 
judge provided. There are 5 [Xn of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, whose official term is 12 years, and 
16 judges of the Circuit Court, who hold office for 8 
years, while the term of the county and city judges ia 
3 years. All the judges of the State are chosen by a 
concurrent vote of the two legislative bodies, and all 
State officers and members of Congress are elected annu- 
ally. The latter body consists of 2 senators and 10 dele- 
tes to the House of Representatives. Prior to the 
vil War, V. possessed not fewer than 17 ue cd and 
high-class seminaries of education, the principal of 
which were the University of Virginia, and William 
and Mary, Hampden-Sidney and Washington (now 
Washington-Lee) colleges. A system for the introduc- 
tion of free publio schools was organized in 1870, under 
the supervision of a Board of Education; and Normal 
schools have heen establishedwhen practicable. This plan, 
having its origin in the newly-modelled constitution, was 
intended to be carried into operation in all cos. by the 
year 1876. According to the U. 8. census of 1890, the 
assessed value of real property was $28,455,933, of por: 
sonal property $70,937,626. er total debt, as exhibited 
Dec. Ist 1881, was as follows: Funded $29,188,523; un- 
funded $2,037,560; amount raised by taxation the same 
ear $2.007,078. Tbe question of the State indebtedness 
be a leading political one, and it entered largely 
into the recent division of the political parties of the 
State: a desire upon one part to pay the entire indebt- 
edness, and upon another to “ scale it down” and “ re- 
adjust it” more to the modern views that seem to pre- 
vail in many of the States lately in rebellion. A State 
Board of Emigration has been organized, and agents 
sent to Europe to carry out ita object of importing a 
new stock of labor and capital into the State. In 1870, 
V. had 1,482 m. of R. R., which has been increased to 
over 3 m. V.,or THE OLD Dominion, was the earliest 
settled of the English American colonies. In 1607, the 
London Company of merchant adventurers established 
a plantation on the James River, which, being territo- 
rially extended by royal charter, became in course of 
time the nucleus of a large and prosperous colony, car- 
rying on an extensive trade with the mother-country. 
Numbers of immigrants of gentle blood, and even patri- 
cian stock, made for themselves homes in V., and be- 
came the ancestors of the historically famous F. F. Vs 
(First Families of Virginia). Loyal and conservative, 
the Virginlans resisted alike political change and re- 
ligious innovation, and lived like grand seigneurs on 
their vast estates. In 1619, the House of Burgesses 
was established, and this legislative council existed 
until the Revolution. In 1675 broke out Bacon's Re- 
bellion, an insurgent rising principally brought about 
by illegal exaction of taxes by Governor Berkeley, and 
in 1698 Williamsburg was founded and made the cap. 
V. joined the other colonies in opposing the Stamp 
Act of 1764-5, and also resisted in 1760 the importa- 
tien of taxed goods, and on her soil occurred the surren- 
der of Cornwallis in 1781, which closed the war of inde- 
pendence in favor of the United States—the declata- 
tion of which independence had been in 1776 the work 
of Virginia delegates to the Continental Congrese- From 
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this time until the epoch of the War of Secession (1861), 
V. became, politically speaking, the leading State of the 
Union — the ** Mother of Presidents " — not fewer than 
seven of her sons filling the Chief Magistracy of the 
Republic. On April 17, 1861, she an ordinance 
of secession from the Union; witnessed alike the open- 
ing and the closing battles of the four years’ sungui- 
nary strife which followed ; and bore more heavily than 
any other of the recalcitrant States the brunt of its 
burden. The Constitution of the State was recon- 
structed in 1868, and the 14th and 15th Amendments 
ratified; and V., consequently, was readmitted to repre- 
sentation in the Federal Congress in 1870. Pop. 1,225,- 
163 (including 512,841 persons of color, 4 Chinese, and 
229 Indians out of tribal relations); exhibiting a de- 
crease in the decade since 1860 of 371,155, owing to the 
formation of the new State of West Virginia. Pup. 
1890 1,648,911. 2 

Virgin fia, in Nevada, a city, C. of Storey co.,on the E. 
slope of Mt. Davidson, 15 miles N.N.E. of Carson City. 

Vir’gin’s Bower. (Bot) See CLEMATIS. 

Virgin Islands, (viir‘jin,) (The,) a group of rocky 
islets, 100 in number, in the W. Indies, forming a con- 
necting link bet. the Greater and Lesser Antilles, bet. 
N. Lat. 18° 5'-189 50’, W. Lon. 64° 10’-65° 40'. They 
are pretty evenly divided bet. Great Britain and Den- 
mark, the chief belonging to the first being Tortola; to 
Denmark, St. Thomas, They have a fertile soil of vol- 
canic formation, are only partially inhabited, and were 
discovered by Columbus in 1491. 

Virgo, (viir’go.) [L. the virgin.] (Ast.) The sixth sign 
of the zodiac. Being usually represented as a figure 
with an ear of corn in her hands, it is also called greed 
Cereris (the sign of Ceres). The constellation V. 
tains a starof the first magnitude called Spica Virginis. 

Virtu, (var-too’,) or Vertu. [It.] A taste for curious 
objects, rococo, &c., connected with the fine arts.— 
Also, the objects of art and antiquity considered col- 
lectively. 

Virtues, (vur'tiz.) [From L. virtus, virtutis ; vir, a zas 
(Fine Arts.) An order of angels, generally represente 
in complete armor, bearing pennons and battle-axes. 
The impersonation of tho mental virtues, as decorative 
adjuncts to the cathedrals and churches of the Middle 
Ages, was comparatively common. They occur in paint- 
ingand sculpture. In the 15th cent., they were classi- 
fied into the Cardínal Virtues, 
consisting of Power, Prudence, 
‘Temperance, and Justice; and 
the Theological Virtues, consist- 
ing of Faith, Hope; and Char- 
ity ; the number having a mys: 
tic significance, and these 
figures occasionally radiating 
in painted wheel windows 
round a figure of Religion. 

Virtuoso, (vir-tu-ozo.) [It.] 
One skilled in antique or natu- 
ral curiosities; a lover of the 
liberal arts. The word is now F= 
seldom employed. z 

Virus, (vi^rüs) [L., a poison- 
ous liquid.] (Med.) A prin- 
ciple, unknown in its nature 
and inappreciable by the 
senses, which is the agent for 
the transmission of infectious 
diseases, Thus we speak of 
the variolic, the vaccine, und 
the syphilitic viruses. V. differs 
from venom in the latter being 
asecretion natural to certain [i7 
animals, while the former is 
always the result of a morbid 
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vis, (vis) [L., force.) (Phys. Vis inertia, the force 
of inactivity. The word was employed by Newton to 
signify the power implanted in all matter, by which it 
resists any change endeavored to be made in its state; 
that is, the power by which it becomes difficult to 
change the state of rest or motion. The property of 
matter which is set forth in the law of inertia is, how- 
ever, simply absolute passiveness; there is no disposi- 
tion in matter to resist being put in motion when at 
rest; in other words, vis iner!t does not exist. The 
phrase has been a fertile source of error. — Vis viva. A 
measure of the kinetic energy, or inherent work of a 
woving body. It is the product of the mass by the 
aquare of the velocity. The chief properties of the vis 
viva are the following : — If a system of bodies be under 
the action of no external forces, the vis viva of the sys- 
tem is constant. Ifa body move in any manner, its vis 
viva at any instant is equal to the vis viva of the whole 
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mass, as if it were collected at thé centre of gravity. 
plus the vis viva round the centre of gravity considered 
as a fixed point. 

Viscera, (vis'sir-ah.) [L. pl. of vi A (Anat.) The 
contents of the three great cavities of the body: the 
brain, e. g., is the viscus of the cranium, the heart one 
of the viscera of the thorax, and the stomach one of 
the abdominal viscera. The term is usually restricted 
to the organs of the thorax and abdomen. 

Visconti, rac yr gne: The patronymic of an 
illustrious Lombard family, which, in the 13th cent., 
became sovereign dukes of Milan. Its power was estab- 
lished by MATTEO V., styled THE Great, B. 1250, who be- 
came the Ghibeline leader, and one of the most astute 
princes of his time. The first of the V. who assumed 
the title of Duke was GIAN GALEAZZO, B. 1347. He de- 
posed his uncle, mude himself master of Padna, Verona, 
Vicenza, and Bologna, and aspired to be king of Italy. 
D.1402, The line died out in the person of FILIPPO 
Mari, 1891-1447, who was s. by his son-in-law, Fran- 
cesco Sforza. 

Viscount, (vi'kownt.) [From L. vice comes, a count'a 
deputy.] Originally, the title borne by an officer who 
acted as sheriff substitute of a county. In England, a 
grade of nobility, above that of a baron and next below 
that of earl. 

Viscum, (vis‘kiim.) [L.] (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. 
Loranthacem. The Mistletoe, V. album, is a parasitical 
shrub, whose root (or what corresponds to a root) 
is firmly imbedded in the substance of the tree on 
which it grows. The stem, when full-grown, attaina 
the thickness of a broomstick; it repeatedly divides 
and subdivides, in a regularly-forked manner, each joint 
or articulation being marked by a prominent ring. The 
leaves are opposite stalkless, oblong or somewhat lance- 
shaped, leathery, and of a yellowish-green color. The 
male flowers are in clusters of four or five in the forks 
of the branches; the female flowers are sessile like the 
males, and solitary or nearly so. The fruit forms a small 
white berry. The mistletoe of the oak was an object 
of superstitious veneration by the Druids. 

Viscus, (vis'kds.) [L.] (Anat.) See VISOERA. 

Vishnu, (vish'uoo) [Sunsk., the pervader.) (Hind. 
Myth.) One of the great deities of the Hindoo 
ranking as the “ Preserver," after Brabma, the “ Crea- 
tor," und before Siva, the * Destroyer." It is believed 
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Fig. 670. — VISHNU AS NARAYANA. 


that he has appeared on earth nine times, his tenth 
avatar, or incarnation, having yet to come. The sects into 
which his worshippers are divided are very numerous. 
V. is often represented as N&@rdyana (literally, floating 
on the waters). When floating on the primeval waters 
(Fig. 670), and resting on Sesha, his serpent of infinity — 
the god Brahman coming out of a lotus, as a type of 
= creative power, and Lakshmi or Sri, his wife, being 
visig« thn. (vire gota) (His) See G 
goths, (viz'e- y ^ OTHB. 1 
Vision, (viz'ün.) (From L. visio, a wuse play sei 
The act of perceiving objects by means eo 


of sight. Modern philosophers agree in supposing 
vision to be produced by rays of light, reflec m 
the several points of objects, received in at the pupil, 
refracted and collected in their passage through the 


coate and humors to the retina, and forming there a 
picture, like that in the camera obscura — which very 
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much resembles the eye in principle. The impression 
thus made is transmitted to the optic nerve, and thence 
to the brain. See Erk, Optics, &c. 

Visitation, (viz-it-a'shün.) “From L. Lat. visitatio.) 
(Eccl. Law.) iscopal inspection of the parishes in a 
diocese ; or by un archbishop of the aees under his juris- 
diction. Also, the official visit made by a qualified offi- 
cer or body of officers, deputed to investigate the affaira 
and condition of a public institution or organization. — 
(Eccl) In the Roman Catholic Church, a festival cele- 
brated annually on the 2d July, in commemoration of 
the Virgin Mary's visit to Elizabeth. — (Eccl. Hist.) In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a religious community 
founded originally in Savoy, in 1010, and in 1808 estab- 
lished In the U. States, under the denomination of The 
Order of the Visitation of Our Lady. 

Vistula, (vistu-lah, (Ger. Weichsel] a considerable 
river of N. central Europe, having its source near the 
N.base of the Carpathians, in the Austrian p. of Galicia, 
and, after passing through Poland, emptying by a delta 
of three mouths into the Gulf of Dantzig, Prussia, after 
&n undulating course N. of 530 m. On its banks are 
the cities of Cracow, Warsaw, Thorn, and Dantzig. 

Visual, (SUM [From L. visus, a seeing.] That 
which belongs or has reference to sight; as, in Optics, 
V. rays, which are lines of light supposed to come from 
the object to the eye. V. point, the focus of the visual 
rays at the horizontal line. V. angle, that angle under 
which an object is seen ; or that which is formed at the 
eye by rays of light coming from the extremities of the 
object, and intersecting each other at the centre of the 
crystalline lens, — V. cone, (Persp.) A cone the vertex 
of which constitutes the point of sight. V. point, a 
point in the horizontal line where it forms an intersec- 
tion with the vertical line. 

NVitacese, (vi-ta'se-e.) (Bot) A small O. of planta, all. 

, nearly allied in character to Celestracere and 
Rhamnacezx, but at once distinguished from the former 
by their stamens being opposite the petals, and from 
the latter by their valvate petals; and from both by 
their habit. See Vitis. 

Vital Functions, (vi’tdl fungk’shunz.) [From L. 
vitalis, belonging to life.) ( iol.) Those bodily func- 
tions or faculties on which life immediately depends; 
as the circulation of the blood, respiration, assimilation 
of food, &c. 

Vitalism, (vi'tà-izm.) (Physiol) The theory which 
refers every active organic function to the direct agency 
of a vital force. 

Vitebsk, or Vitepsk, a manuf. city of European 
Russia, C. ofa govt. of same name, at tho junction of 
the Viteba and Dwina, 389 m. S. of St. Petersburg. 
Pop. of govt. 838,040 ; of city, 27,868. 

Vitellius, AULUS, (ve-tl/le-us,) emperor of Rome 
during the year 69 a. D. He was a glutton of the most 
extraordinary capacity, besides beiug cruel and licen- 
tious; and he was killed when Vespasian was pro- 
claimed emperor, and his soldiers had entered Rome. 

Vitellus, (ve-t2l/lus.)  (L.] (Bot) The sac of the 
amnios in a thickened state, and forming a case, within 
which lies the embryo. — V. ovi, (Physiol) The yolk 
of an egg. See Ovum. 

Viterbo, (ve-tdr’bo,) an ancient city of Central Italy, in 
the Campagna, 41 m. N.N.W. of Rome. Pop. 15,400. 
Vitex, peer (Bot) A gen. of the O. Verbenacez. 
The plants of this gen. are woody, very aromatic, and 

many of the fruits are very acrid. 

Vitim, (vi-teem’,) one of the greater rivers of Siberia, 
rising in the govt. Irkutsk, S.E. of Lake Baikal, and 
emptying into the Lena, in N. Lat. 59° 15’, E. Lon. 112°, 
after a N.N.E. course of 900 m. 

Vitis, (vi'tis.) (Bot.) A gen. of the O. Vitaceg, com- 

osed of a considerable number of species, including 
the well-known Grape-Vine, which is its most familiar 
and, in an ecouomic point of view, most important rep- 
resentative. It has a wide geographical range, but is 
principally found in the Northern Hemisphere, the 
majority of its species being natives of Tropical and 
Temperate Asia, and North America, while none are 
indigenous to Europe. All the species are climbers, 
furnished with tendrils opposite the leaves, as in the 
Grape-Viue; the leaves of some being simple and either 
undivided or variously lobed, and of others compound. 
Their small greenish flowers are disposed in panicles 
set opposite the leaves. The most important producta 
of the Grape-Vine are Wine (derived from the Celtic 
gwin) and Vinegar —the one obtained by vinous and 
the other by acetous fermentation of the juice of the 
fruit; Brandy, a product of distillation ; and Currants 
eri ur and Raisins, both of which are the dried 
ruits — the former being those of a particular small 
variety, the culture of which is chiefly confined to tlie 
Tonian Islands. These severully form very important 
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articles of commerce throughout the civilized world. 
The Grape-Vine is a native of the southern shoves of 
the Caspian Sea, and of Armenia and Caramania. Its 
cultivation dates from after the Flood: ‘Noah began to 
be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard.’ From 
Asia, according to Humboldt, the vine passed into 
Greece, and thence into Sicily. It was early carried 
into France by the Phoceans, when those Ionian colo- 
nists fled from the power of Cyrus, and founded the city 
of Marseille, about 540 B.c. Several varieties of the 
European species V. vinifera are very successfully culti- 
vated in California, but they generally do not succeed 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The N. American s 
cies V. labrusca the Northern Fox-grape, V. vulpina 
the Southern Fox-grape or Muscadine, V. wstivalis tho 
Summer-grape, and V. riparia the River Bank grape, 
are extensivoly cultivated in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri, and some other States of the American Union, 
and very good wines are produced. Besides the vine- 
mildew (see OIDIUM), the vine has, of late years, become 
subject to a disease caused by an insect called the 
Grape-leaf Gall-louse (Phylloxera vitifolim), which de- 
stroys not only the crop but also the plant itself. 

Vitré, (vc/ra,) a manuf. town of France, dept. Ile-et- 
MA Dy on the Vilaine, 20 m. E. of Rennes. Pop. 

0,000. 

Vitreo-electric, (vit're-0-e-lck'trik.) (Phys.) Denot- 
ing a state oi positive electricity, such, forinstance, as 
is produced by rubbiug glass. 

Vitreous, (vitre-üs.) [From L. vitreus, belonging to 
glass.] Pertaining or relating to, or derived from, 

lass. — V. ELECTRICITY. See ELECTRICITY.— V. HUMOR. 
Anat) The pellucid substance which fills the whole 
ofthe bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens. 

Vitrifaction, (vit-re-fik’shun.) (From L. vitrum, 
glass, and facere, to make.) (Chem.) The act, process, 
or operation of converting into glass by means of heat ; 
as, the vitrifuction of sand, flint, and pebbles, with al- 
kaline salts. 

Witriol, (vit're-d/.) (Same deriv.) A term applied by 
the older chemists to crystallized sulphate of iron or 
green vitriol. Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, and 
sulphate of zinc or white vitriol, obtained these names 
afterwards. Oil of vitriol is the vulgar name of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Vitruvian Seroll, (vit-roo've-dn skrél.) [Named 
after Vitruvius, q. v.) (Arck.) In the Composite order, 
a method of frieze-decoration in the form of fanciful 
convoluted tracery. 

Vitruvius, Marcus Potts, (vi-troo've-iis,) a Roman 
writer on architecture, who flourished in the Ist cen- 
tury B. C. 

Vittoria, (vit-to're-ah,) a manuf. town of Spain, C. of p. 
Alava, 27 m. 8. of Bilbào, celebrated for the defeat of the 
French by an Anglo-Spanish force under Wellington, 
in 1813. Pop. 11,000. 

Vitto'rin, a town of S. Italy, in the Sicilian p. of Syra- 
cuse, 14 m. W.N.W. of Modica. Pop. 12,000. 

Vivace, (ve-vah'che.) (It., lively.) (Mus.) A term which 
demands that the part to which it is affixed shall be per- 
formed in a brisk and sprightly manner.  Vivacissimo, 
with even a greater degree of liveliness and spirit. 

Wivary, (viv’a-re.) [From L. vivarium.) A place for 
sheltering and keeping living animals; as a park, a 
warren, à preserve, a pond, &c. 

Viva Voce, (ce'vah vo'sa.) [L., by word of mouth.) A 
term denoting that which is conveyed by the living 
voice; as, to make a statement viva voce. 

Viverridze, (ve-vér're-de.) [L., ferrets.) (Zotl.) A fam 
of small carnivorous animals having the body elongated. 
the claws partly 
retractile, the 
pupil of the eye 
circular during 
the day, and not 
contracted into Á 
& vertical line, 
as in the Felide, 
and,in general, 
a strong musk 
odor, proceed- 
ing from a se- 
cretion in a 
pouch near the 
anus, The Common Genet, Viverra genetta (Fig. 671), 
of S. Europe to the Cape of Good Hope, is gray, spotted 
with brown or black. Its skin is an important article 
of trade. The Mangouste or Ichneumon, V. ichncu- 
mon of Egypt, is abt. the size of a common cat and easily 
tamed. The Mangouste of India, V. mungos, smaller than 
the last, is celebrated for its combats withthe most dan- 
gerous serpents. The Civet Cat, Bassaris astuta, the 
valy American species, is fvuuud from Texas to Califor- 
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nia, abt. the size of the common cat, is arboreal, and 
easily tamed. Its color above is brownish-yellow mixed 
with gray beneath, and the tail white, the latter with 6 
to 8 black rings. 

Wives, (veerz.) (Far.) A disease of horses, and some 
other animals, seated in the glands, under the ears, 
where a tumor is formed, which sometimes end in sup- 
puration. 

Viviparous, (v-vip'a-ris) (From L. vivus, living, 
and pario, I produce.) (Zodl.) Producing young in a 
living state ; as distinguished from oviparous, producing 
eggs. In its restricted sense, V. is applied to that mode 
of generation, in which the chorion or external tunic 
of the ovum acquires a vascular adhesion with the 
uterus: hence only the placental mammalia are really 
viviparous, the rest being ovo-viviparous. 

Vivisection, (vit-e-scE shün.) (From L. vivus, alive, 
and secto, a cutting.) The dissection of an animal 
while living for the furtherance of physiological inquiry 
and experimentalization. 

Vizier, or GRAND VIZIER, trn {Arab., a porter; 
applied by a singular metaphor toa high officer of state. 
The title of the chief minister of the Turkish empire. 
He is the representative of the Sultan, conducts the 
deliberations of the divan, and decides alone; for by a 
seal which he receives at the time of his appointment, 
he is authorized to rule with absolute power, in the 
name of the Sultan. The title ef V. is also given to all 
the pachas of three tails, or pachas of the highest rank. 

Vladimir, or Wiadimir, (vi«hd'e-mér,) a city of 
Russia in Europe, C. of a govt. of same name, on the 
Kliasma, 112 m. E.N.E. of Moscow. Pop. 10,227. 

Wiadimir, (or WLADIMIR,) styled THE GREAT, Grand 
Duke of Russia in 972, was the first Christian sovereign 
of that country. D. 1615. 

RL pices! La (e) See Dictionary. 

Vocal, (vo'kdl.) [From L. voz, vocis, a voice.) Pertain- 
ing to, possessing, or influenced by, voice, or the faculty 
of sonant utterance. 

Vocalist, (vo'kdl-ist.) (From L. vocalis, belonging to 
the voice.] (Mus.) A professional public singer, as dig- 
tinguished from an instrumental performer. 

Vocation, (vo-ka'shjn.) [From L. vocatio, a sammon- 
ing.] (ran A ing by the will of God into a state 
of distinguishing grace, so as the more readily to obtain 
salvation, 

Vocative, (vók'a-tiv) [From L. voz, vocis.) (Gram.) 
The so-called fifth case of Latin nouns, expressive of 
the sense of invocation of a person or tiing: 

Vochyaceæ, (vo-ke-a'se-e.) (Bot.) An order of plants, 
all. ü ^s, consisting of trees or shrubs from Tropi- 
cal America, often of great beauty, with opposite entire 
leaves, accompanied by stipules or glands at the base, 
and yellow, white, pink or purple flowers (usually very 
showy) in terminal racemes or panicles. 

Wodina, (vo-de'nah,) a manuf. town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, p. Roumelia, 45 m. N.W. of Salonica. Pop. 14,000. 

Voghera, ( ‘rah,) a town of N. Italy, in Piedmont, 
p; and 19 m. E.N.E. of the city of Alessandria. Pop. 


Voice, (vois. [Fr. voiz ; from L. voz.) The sound pro- 
duced by the air emitted from the organs of respiration, 
especially the larynx. The lungs, the wind-pipe, &c., 
the finely-arched roof of the mouth, and the pliability 
of the lips, are each of the greatest importance in pro- 
ducing the different intonations which render the 
human F, so agreeable and harmonious. A good mu- 
sical V. depends chiefly upon the soundness and power 
of the organs of utterance and of hearing; and is much 
promoted by the practice of singing and gymnastic 
exercise that expand the chest. 

Woiture, Vincent, (vwah-toor',) an eminent French wit 
and poet, B. at Amiens, in 1598; D. 1648. His Letters are 
distinguished by their graces of style, marred, how- 
ever, by much affectation. 

Volante, (vo-dn'te.) (Sp.] A large kind of curricle 
used by tho Havanese. 

Volatile, (vdl’ah-til.) [L. volatilis, flying.) (Chem.) 
An epithet for substances which evaporate, or gradually 
pass off, of themselves in the aériform state: as musk, 
ammonia, and the various essential oils, Alcohol and 
ether are called V. liquids for a similar reason, and 
because they easily pass into the state of vapor on the 
application of heat. 

Volcano, (vól-kah'no.) [It., from L. Vulcanus, the god 
of fire.] (Geol. A conical mountain which vomits 
flame and smoke, and occasionally throws out showers 
of ashes and stone, and ejects melted rock on the surface 
of the earth. When the V. has long ceased to act, it is 
said to be extinct. The lava, scoriw,and ashes which 
are thrust ont of the crater form highly inclined and 
more or less regular beds on the surface of the moun- 
tain, extending from the crater-nouth to varying diş- 
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tances down the sides of the V. The hypothesis of the 
nucleus of the globe being composed of matter liquefied 
by heat, offers a simple and general solution of the 
phenomena of volcanic fires. Observations made in all 
countries, in mines and caves, prove that, even at a 
small depth, the earth's heat is much superior to the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. A fact so 
remarkable, and elicited from observations made in 
almost every part of the globe, connects itself with 
what we learn of the phenomena of volcanoes. The 
sinking of mines, Artesian weHs, &c., has even furnished 
us with data, by which we may calculate the rate at 
which the temperature increases as we descend into the 
earth. It has been supposed that a crust of only about 
200 m. in thickness covers a globular mass of matter, 
which is in a state of intense ignition, sufficient to fuse 
with ease the most refractory substances with which 
we are acquainted. If such be the case, it is easy to 
conceive that the elastic vapors, which are generate 

force to the surface from below the melted matter, am 

cause it to issue from openings already in existence, or 
from new ones — if the others are not sufficiently large 
or near. There are certain regions to which volcanic 
ernptions,and the movements of great earthquakes, are 
almost confined; over the whole of vast tracts active 
volcanic vents are distributed at intervals, and are most 
commonly arranged in a linear direction. Throughout 
the intermediate spaces there is abundant evidence that 
the subterranean fire is continually at work; for the 
ground is convulsed, from time to time, by earthquakes ; 
gaseous vapors, especially carbonic acid gas, are disen- 
gaged plentifully from the soil; springs often issue at a 
very high temperature, and their waters are very com- 
monly impregnated with the same mineral matters, 
which are discharged by volcanoes during eruptions. 
The Pacific Ocean is bonnded by an almost unbroken 
line of active volcanoes. Beginning in the New South 
Shetlands, where there is an active volcano in 8. Lat. 
629 55', we pass to Tierra del Fuego, and then on to the 
Andes, which are throughout their whole course vol- 
canic, although the great centres of present action are 
confined to Chili, Peru, the neighborhood of Quito, 
Guatemala, aud Mexice. The line is continued north- 
wards by the burning mountains of North-western 
America, and the Aleutian Islands carry the chain 


across to Kamtschatka on the Asiatic side. See EARTH- 
QUAKE. 
Vol (vol'gah,) or WOLGA, a great river of E. Europe, 


taking its rise in Lake Seligher, near the Valdai Mts., 
in the Russian govt. of Novgorod, and, taking a wind- 
ing course E. and 8., finally empties into the Caspian 
Sea by a delta of some 70 mouths, after a total flow of 
2,400 m., during which it drains an area estim. at 397,- 
000 geog.sq.m. It abounds with fish, and is frozen 
over during winter. In times of flood, it is naviguble 
for vessels of considerable size as high up as Tver, On 
its banks are the citiestof Kostroma, Simbirsk, Saratov, 
Tsaritisin, and Astrakhan. 

Volley, (vól'le.) ree Fr. volée, a flight.) (Mil) 
The simultaneous discharge of small arms. 

Vologda, (vo-log'dah,) a manuf. city of Russia in En- 
rope, on a river and C. of a govt. of same name, 110 m. 
N. of Yaroslav. / ‘op. 20,000. 

Volsk, (vólsk,) a tewn of Russiain Europe, govt. Saratov, 
on the Volga, 65 m. N.E. of the city of Saratov. Pop. 


, 000. 

Volta, (vital) [It.] (Mus) An Italian word, signi- 
fying that the part is to be repeated one, two, or more 
times. Thus, Sireplica ma V., means that the piece is to 

be performed over again. 

WVol/tn, ALESSANDRO, COMTR, an eminent Italian natural 
philosopher, B. at Como, 1745; p. 1827. His celebrity 
rests upon his discovery of the Voltaic pile. See GAL- 
VANISM. 

Voltaie Arc. he op See ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Voltaie Electricity, (võl-ta'ïk.) (From VOLTA, q. v.] 
(Elect.) The phenomena arising from the development 
of electricity, by means of chemical action and the use 
of the voltaic battery. See GALVANISM. 

Voltaire, François MARIE AROUET DE, (vdl-tair’,) a 
French poet, historian, and philosopher, and the most 
celebrated writer of the last century, B. at Chitenay, 
near Paris, 1604. After finishing his education at the 
Jesuit College of Louis-le-Grand, V. embarked upon, 
and speedily renounced, the study of the law; where- 
upon, to wean him from the brilliant but licentious 
circle of society he had already entered, his father pro- 
cured him the post of secretary to the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, French ambassador to the United Pro- 
vinces, In this situation, an intrigue which engaged 
him led to his dismissal and return to France, where lie 
was soon afterward arrested and confined in the Bas- 
tile on suspicion of his being the author of a pungent 
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pamphlet which had just then appeared against the! Volute, (vo-l2/.) [From L. volutus.] (Arch. A kind 


govt. Released after a year's durauce, during which he 

wrote a good part of the Henriade, and completed his 

popular tragedy of (Edipe, he at once became a literary 

“lion,” and the object of universal homage. In 1726 he 

visited Wo us the guest of Lord Bolingbroke (q. v.). 

In 1732, his Letters on the English gave such offence to 

the clergy, that they were ordered to be publicly 

burned, and the author himself forced to retire into 

seclusion on the estate of Madame du Chátelet, in Lor- 

raine, a lady with whom he then commenced a life-lon 

liaison. A correspondence which had long subsist 
between V. and the Prince Royal of Pruasia, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, led, on the latter's accession to 
the throne, to an invitation for the French author to 
visit him at Berlin, an invitation which he declined for 
the time being, having just become chosen, through 
the favor of Madame de Pompadour, a member of the 
Academy,as well as appointed historiographer of France. 
After the death of his mistress in 1749, V. repaired to 
Berlin, where he was royally received, and where he re- 
mained for three years, the cherished guest and literary 
mentor of Frederick. Becoming wearied of his position 
he returned to France, despite efforts being made upon 
the king's part to detain hiin, even by ag amer In 
1755 he took up his residence at Ferney, Switzerland, 
and there passed the closing years of his life, dying 
there in 1778. It is common to stigmatize V. as an 
Atheist, but this is simply to exhibit ignorance. Dis- 
carding revelation, he steadily upheld the truths of 
natural religion, and was, in fact, a Deist pretty much 
of the English type. As such, he was not a little de- 
spised by the more “advanced” minds of the period, 
Diderot and the like, who considered belief in a God 
clear evidence of intellectual infirmity. His favorite 
weapon was ridicule, and there was never, perhaps, a 
greater master of it. In a particular form of polished 
mockery, V. remains almost without a rival. His prose 
is the perfection of French style; it is admirable in 
grace, clearness, vivacity, and alive like a sparkling 
wine with the particular quality of esprit peculiar to 
the people and the language. As a dramatist, V. takes 
rank as a worthy third with his two great predecessors 
Corneille and Racine. His most famous poems are tho 
Henriade, before mentioned, the one epic of the lan- 
yuage, aud La Pucelle, which is, perhaps, more properly 
co be styled infamous, such is the profanity and inde- 
cency with which the writer has wilfully defiled the 
heroic story of the Maid of Orleans. In the historical 
works of V.,with the utmost lucidity of method, there are 
traces of a more philosophical treatment than had pre- 
viously been applied to such subjects. For its narra- 
tive charm, his little historiette, Charles Douze, is in its 
kind a perfect model. A detailed account of the multi- 
farious writings of V.— extending to some 90 vols,,— 
would extend this article beyond dne limits, conse- 
quently the more prominent of his works are only 
cited, 

Voltameter, (v0l-tiim'e-liir.) (Elect.) An instrument 
invented by Faraday, for determining the amount of 
intensity, &c., of an electric current. 

Voltigeur, (edl’'te-zhoor.) [Fr,a vaulter.] (Mil) In 
France, a light infantry soldier, one of a regiment 
chiefly employed as skirmishers. 

Voltri, (vól'tre,) a town of N. Italy, on the Gulf and 9 
m. W. of the city of Genoa. Pop. 11,802, 

Volturno, (vdl-tir’n,) a river of S. Italy, taking its 
source in p. Molise, and, after a W. course of 90 m., 
emptying into the Gulf of Ga&ta, 20 m. N.W. of Naples. 
It is remarkable for the defeat on its banks, Oct. 1,1860, 
of the Neapolitan army by that of Garibaldi (q. v.). 

Volume, (vól'yüm.) |From L. volumen; volvo, Y roll.) 
A roll or book; so called because the ancient books 
were rolls of bark or parchment. This manner of ar- 
ranging books lasted till Cicero's time. The several 
sheets or pieces were glued or pasted end to end, and 
written only on one side. At the bottom a stick was 
fastened, called umbilicus, round which it was rolled; 
and at the other end was a piece of parchment, on 
which the title of the book was written, often in letters 
of gold. — (Mus.) Compass or extent of vocal sound. 

Volumetric Analysis. (Chem.) See ANALYSIS. 

votantary, (k e.) [From L. voluntarius, of 
one’s own will] (Mus.) A piece played by a mu- 
sician extemporaril y, according to his fancy. 

Volunteer, (vól-un-t£er'.) [Fr. volontaire, from L. vol- 
untarius, of one's own free will.] (Mil) A person who 
enters into milltary or other service of his own accord. 

Voluptas, @o-liip'tds.) (Myth.) The goddess of sen- 
sual pleasures, worshipped at Rome, where she had a 
temple. 

Volusia, (vo-loo'zhah,) in Florida, an E. co., washed by 
the Atlantic; area, 2,000 sq. m.; C. Enterprise, 


Vomer, (vo^mür.) [L., a plough- 


of spiral scroll, formed at each side of an konic capital. 
Tt is used also in Corinthian and composite (Fig, 672) 








Fig. 012. — COMPOSITE CAPITAL. 


orders, but is then of a smaller size, and placed diag- 
onally. In the Corinthian the volutes are more numer- 
ous, but smaller than in the composite. —(ZoUl.) See 
VoLUTID AE. 

Volatida, (vo-lu'le-de.) (Zoil.) The Volute family, 
comprising marine gasteropodous 
mollusks which have the shell 
turreted or convolute and the 
aperture notched in front (Fig. 

b) 





share.) (Anat.) The thin, flat os- 
seous ition which divides the 
nostrils, i 

Vomit, (vóm'it) (Same deriv.] 
(Med.) Same as Emetic, q. v.— | 
Black V. (8p. Vomito prieto.| V 
(Med.) Black matter copiously 
ejected from the stomach during 
access of the worst type of yellow 
fever: —hence the latter, in Span- 
ish-speaking countries, bears the 
name of VOMITO. 

Vomiting, (vóm'it-Ing.) [Fr. vo- 
miens Med.) Theact bywhich 
solids and liquids, contained in the 
stomach, are ejected by the mouth. 

V. is the effect of some special irritation of the nerves 
of the stomach, calling, by reflex action, on the appro- 
priate muscles to expel the contents of the viscus. It 
is not accomplished solely by the contraction of the 
stomach, as was for a long time believed. That organ, 
indeed, assists in the process; but the main cause is the 
compression exerted upon the parietes of the viscus by 
the diaphragm and abdominal muscles. V. is a symp- 
tom common to numerous diseases, At times, it is 
sympathetic, as in affections of the kidney, uterus, brain, 
&c. At others, it is symplomatic, as in gastritis, peri- 
tonitis, &c. 

Von, (fon.) (Gr«m.) A German preposition equivalent 
to the English of, and French de, and used before sur- 
names as a prefix to indicate noble or gentle descent. 

Vondel, Joost VAN DEN, (vón'del,) an eminent Dutch 
poet, B. 1587; n. 1079. He is regarded as the great 
master of national lyric verse, and his tragedies of 
Palamedes, Gisbert van Amstel, and Lucifer, are works of 
real genius. 

Von Moltke, HELMUTH KARL BERNARD, Count, (mdlt’- 
ka,) chief marshal of the German Empire, B. at Parchim, 
in Mecklenburg, 1800, He entered the Prussian service 
in 1822 as a lieutenant in the 8th infantry regiment. m 
1835 he undertook a tour in Turkey, remained there 
several years, and took part in the campaign of the 
Turks in Syria against the Viceroy of Egypt. He be- 

*Y{came a lieutenant-general in 1859, and sketched the 
plans of the campaigns against Denmark, 1864, and 
Austria, 1866. He was the commander-in-chief in the 
recent Franco-German war, 1870-71, and to nis brilliant 
strategy are ascribed the splendid victories of the Ger- 
man arms. The illustrious marshal, who is generally 

regarded as the first strategist of the day, was creto 
a count In 1870, and Chief Marshal o? the Germar Xov 
pirein 1871. Ð, 1891, 


Fig. 613. 
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Voronets, (vór-o-netz'.) a manuf. city of Russia in Eu- | Voussoirs, (voos’swahrz.) [Fr.] (Arch.) The stones 


rope, C. of govt. of same name, 130 miles E. of Koursk. 


. 41,592. 

Vortex, (vdr'teks.) [L., from verto, I turn around.) A 
whirlpool, formed by the water running rapidly round; 
there is a cavity in the middle, into which floatin 
bodies are drawn. The word is also applied to a whi 
wind. In the philosophy of Descartes a V. means a col- 
leetion of material particles, forming a fluid or ether, 
and having a rapid rotatory motion reund an axis. 

Vortex Atom. A theory advanced by Sir William 
Thomson, to the effect that the atom of matter is a 
vortex in the ether, similar to the well-known vortical 
sinoke rings. For the V. A. to exist permanently ether 
must be destitute of friction and gravitation, conditions 
difficult to accept and impossib!e to demonstrate. 

Vortex Water-wheel. (Hydraul.) See TURBINE. 

WVorticellidze, (vór-te-sél'le-de.) (From L. vortez.) 
(Zoàl.) A fam. of Infusoria, comprising a great number 
of species called Bell-flower animalcules, from their form. 

Vosges, (vozh,) a north-eastern dep. of France, including 
the 8. E. part of the old p.of Lorraine. It hasits name 
from a chain of mountains which extends on its east 
En and separates it from Alsace. C. Epinal. Pop. 

18,998. 

Voss, JoHANN HEINRICH, ( fós,) a distinguished German 
poet and critic, B. in Mecklenburg, 1751; D. 1826. 

Vossius, GERHARD JOHANN, (.fós'se-üs,) an eminent Ger- 
mab philologer and critic, B. at Heidelberg, 1577; D. 

649. 

Vote, (võt.) [From L. votum, a wish.) The suffrage or 
resolve of each of the members of an assembly, where 
any affair is to be carried by a majority; but more par- 
ticularly the resolves of any member of either house of 
congress or parliament. 

Wulean, (viil/kdn.) (Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Juno, who was lamed (ac- 
cording to some legends) by 
being kicked out of Olym- 
pus by Jupiter, and falling 
in Lemnos. He was the god 
of fire, and he forged the 
thunderbolts of his father, 
inthe forges of Ætna. Ve- 
nus was married to him. 
But the legends differ very 
much in their account of 
him. 

Wulcanism, (viil’kdn-iam.) 
(Geol.) A term proposed by 
Humboldt to include all the 
evidences of heat, such as 
volcanoes, hot springs. &c. 

WVuleanization,and Vul- 
ennite. See CAOUTCHOUC. 

Vulgate, (vü/gàt.) [From 
L. vulgatus, commonly 
known.) A very ancient 
Latin translation of the Bi- 
ble, which was made from 
the Greek of the Septnagint. 
It is the only one acknowl- 
edged by Roman Catholics to 
be authentic. 

Vulpes. (Zodl.) See Fox 

Vulpinite, (vüpin-it.) 
(Miner.) An anhydrous sul- 

hate of lime, containing a 
el eg it is Tomua at 
ulpino in Italy, and is used 
by Italian artists for small ree ree the 
statues, and other ornamen- 4 i 
tal work, under the name of marono bardiglio. 





which immediately form the arch of a bridge; their 
joints should be perpendicular to the curve of the in- 
trados. The upper stone, at the crown of the arch, is 
termed the key-stone. 


Wow, (vou.) (Fr. veu; L. votum.] A solemn and reli- 


pos promise, or oath (see OATH.) The use of vows is 
und in most religions. Among the Jews, all vows 
were to be voluntary, and made by persons wholly in 
their own power; and if such person made a V. in any- 
thing lawful and possible, he was obliged to fulfil it. 
Among the Roman Catholics, a person is constituted a 
religious by taking three vows, that of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 


Vowel, (vou'cl.) [Fr. voyelle; L. vocalis.) (Gram.) A 


letter which does not require the aid of another for its 
pronunciation. In the English language, a, e, i, 0, u, 
and sometimes w, and y, form the series of wri 
vowels; the spoken vowels are, however, much more 
numerous. 

WVulturidse, (vül-tvre-de.) (Zoil.) The Vulture fam., 
comprising raptorial birds characterized by an elongat- 
ed beak, curved only at the tip, and by having a greater 
or less proportion of the head, and sometimes of the 
neck, denuded of feathers. In general, the birds be- 
longing to this family are of a cowardly nature, living 
on dead carcasses and offal; their gullet dilates into a 
considerable crop, which, when distended with garbage, 
projects above the furcular bone. When gorged with 
food, the bird is reduced to a state of stupidity, and a 
fetid humor is discharged from the nostrils. The gen. 
Vultur comprises the Vultures of the Old World, and the 
Condor, V. gryphus, which is the largest of all the birds 
of prey, being 4 feet long, and having a spread of vine 
of 0 fest; and itis said in some cases the spread is 1 
feet. This gigantic bird perches upon the high cliffs 
of the mountaine till impelled by hunger, when it 
soars away, sometimes at the immense height of six 
miles, keenly surveying the surrounding country for 
its accustomed food. The gen. Gypetos comprises the 
Lümmergeier of the Alps nnd other high mountains 
of Europe, which is but little smaller thau the Condor. 
The gen. Ca- 
thartes com- 
prises the N. 
American 
Vultures. The 
Turkey Buz- 
zard, or Red- 
headed Vul- 
ture, C. aura 
(Fig. 675), is 
more or less 
gregarious, 
not oniy as- 
sembling 
where food is 
to be found, 
but flying in 
flocks. t is 
90 inches 
long, and the 
wing 23 
inches. The 
Californian 
Vulture, C 
Califor n i a n- Fig. 615. — TURKEY BUZZARD. 
us, is the larg- 
est rapacions bird of N. America, being fuily 4 feet 
long, and about 10 feet in extent of wings. It is black, 
with a white band on the wings. It is found only e& 
the western side of the Rocky Mountains. 





W. 


W the 23d letter of the English alphabet, belongs 
9 chiefly to the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, 
aud takes its written form from the union of two 

V's, and its name of double u, from the Roman capital 
V representing that which we call U. In English, W 
is always followed either by a vowel, or by h, as in what, 
or by r, as in wren. When W commences a syllable, it isa 
consonant ; otherwise it is a vowel, though vocally inop- 
erative except when accompanied by one of the vowels 
proper. The W, being a strong breathing, is nearly 
related to all aspirated sounds, and through them again 
vo the gutturals, so that we find wand g often inter- 
changed in different languages, as in the words Walter, 
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Gualtier, &c. The sound of the French ou in oui, bears 
a close affinity tothe English w. In German, w is pro- 
nounced like an English v, the latter having the sound 
ofan f. When preceded by a or e at the end of words, 
w is often mute; also when it goes before r, as in wreck, 
&c.; and is invariably aspirated when followed by h, as 
in whence. As an abbreviation, W. signifies west. 


Wabash, (waw-bdsh’,) a river of the U. States, having 


its source in Mercer co., Ohio, takes thence a somewhat 
devious course, and, after constituting the boundary- 
line bet. Indiana and Jilinois for a considerable distance 
empties into the Ohio, in Gallatin co., in the last-nam 
State, after a total course of 550 m., 300 m. of whic’ 
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are, at high water, open to Steamers. Tt connects with 
Lake Erie by canal.—In Jilinois, an E.8.E. co.; área, 
110 sq. m. pital, Mt. Carmel.—In Indiana, a N.E 
co.; area, 420, eq. m. Capital, Wabash.—A thriving 
town, C. of Wabash county, 90 miles N.N.E. of Indian- 
apolis. 

Wabashaw, watw'bah-shaw,) in Minnesota, a S.E. co., 
bounded N.by Lake Pepin; area, 525 &q. m.; Capital, 
Wabashaw. 

Wabaunsee, (waw-bawn'se) in Kansas, a N.E. có.; 
area, 880 sq. m.; C. Wabaunsee, 

Wade, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, (wád,) an American sena- 
tor, B. at Springfield, Mass., in 1800, became a member 
of the bar in 1828, and took up his residence at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, the senate of which State he entered ten 
years later, and in 1847 became presiding judge of its 
third judicial dist. He became a U. 8. senator in 1851, 
and, after his reélection in 1857, was appointed chair- 
man of the joint committee on the couduct of the war, 
1861-2. In 1867, he was elected to the presidency of the 
Senate, and in 1868 was an unsuccessful Republican can- 
didate for nomination for Vice-President of U. 8, D. 1878. 

Wnad'ers. (Zoöl.) See GRALLATORES. 

Wafer, (:wa'für.) (From Low Sax. wafel.) taro The 
name given to the consecrated bread used in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. 

Waffe, (wdf'/. [Same deriv.] (Cookery.) In the 
U. States, the name given to a thin, rolled, hard-baked 
cake for the breakfast-table; and also to a soft cake, 
resembling a crumpet, baked on a griddle upon hot 
coals. 

Waft, (wahft.) [From Swed. Goth. a | (Naut.) A 
signal made on shipbourd by hoisting to the end of the 
mizzen- gaff an ensign rolled up in a ball,and then allow- 
ing it to become unfolded to the breeze. 

Wager, (wá'jür) [Fr. yages.] Anything pledged on 
chance. Wagers are valid in law unless rendered ex- 
pressly void by statute or such as juve an immoral ten- 
dency. Wagers on merely speculative subjects, arising 
out of circumstances in which the parties have no in- 
terest, cannot be recovered; where a W. is illegal, the 
parties may recover their deposita from the stakeholder. 
— W. of Battel. (Hist.) Sce Barrer. 

Wages, (wa'jéz.) The compensation paid to those em- 
ployed to perform any kind of labor or service; the 
term is, however, usually confined to the sums paid to 
artisans, laborers, and servants. W. are modified by 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ment; tlie ease and cheapness, or difficulty and expense 
of learning it; its constancy or inconstancy ; the great 
er little trust it supposes; the probability or improba- 
bility of success in adopting it. The rate of W. is neces- 
sarily liable to great variation; it will naturally in- 
crease if the capital to be expended on manufactures, 
&c., increase to a greater extent than the population ; 
and it will diminish in opposite circumstances; but it 
never can remain long below what will be sufficient for 
the sustenance of the laborers, &c., and their families; 
the rate at which they can support themselves having, 
in all cases, a serious effect on that of the W. they re- 
ceive.— See LABOR. 

Wagner, RicHARD, (vahg^nür,) a popular German com- 
oser, B. at Leipzig, in 1813, became chapel-master at 
resden in 1843, and later took up his residence at 

Münich, upon the invitation of his admirer and patron 
the king of Bavaria. His well-known operas Rienzi, 
Tannhüuser, aud Lohengrin, have elicited great, but com- 
ratively undeserved praise. W. has written his own 
ibrettos, and his esthetic theories on music and drama- 
tic art involved him in muchcriticalcontroversy. D.1853, 
Wagoner, (The.) (4s.) Same as CHARLES'S WAIN, 


.U. 

Wagram, (vahg'ritm.) a vill. of the Austrian empire, p. 
Lower Austria, on the Rossbach, 10 m. N.E. of Vienna, 
celebrated for the battle fought July 5-6,1809, in which 
Napoleon I. defeated the Austrians, and which was fol- 
lowed by the treaty of Schónbrunn. 

Wagtail, (wdg'tàl.) (Zoól.) A name applied to some 
small European birds, gen. Motacilla, fam. Sylvicolide. 
They have long tails, to which they give a graceful fan- 
ning motion. 

Wahabees, (waw-ih'beez) or WABABITES, n fanatical 
Mohammedan sect which appeared in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of the Inst century under the leadership of 
Abdul Wahal. They accepted the Koran, but rejected 
the marginal annotations and the traditionary law. 
Mahomet was regarded as a mortal man honored by a 
divine mission, but they held that to worship at his 
tomb savored of idolatry, and they thought it would 
be right to destroy the sepulchre of saints throughout 
Arabia and Persia. In many other respects they dis- 
agreed with the popular creed, and they attempted to 
9urry out their vwu views by lorce. They took pusses- 
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sion of Mecca and Medina. Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of 
Egypt, sent troops against them, 1812, but it was only 
er several bloody contests that they were got under, 
1818. Remains of the sect, howerer, still exist, chiefly 
Wahkiak ( -ki'ah-küm.) in Washing 
um, (waw. = .) in ington 
& 8S.W.co.; area, 250 sq. m.; C. Cathlamet. 

Waist, (wist.) [Belg. wast.] (Shipbuilding.) That part 
of a ship which is between the forecastle and the quar- 
ter-deck ; or, in flush-decked vessels, the middle part of 
the ship. —(Anat.) That slender portion of the human 
body which extends from below the thorax to the hips. 

Waits, (wàtz) Itinerant musicians who played in the 
streets on the nights of Christmas holidays. 

Waitzen, (vit's'n,) a town of Hungary, on the Danube, 
21 m. N. of Pesth. Pop. 14,000. 

Waiver, (waác'ür.) (Law.) The passing by, or declining 
to accept a thing; applied either to an estate, to a plea, 
&c. In some cases, where an action of tort and an 
action of contract both lie, the aggrieved party declines 
the former, and pursues the latter remedy; this is M. 


of tort. 

Waiwode, (vi’réd,) WAvwopE, or VAIvopg, the title 
borne by the governor o^ a small Turkish prov. or city. 

Wake, (wàk.) [From A. S. wacian, to watch.) A vigi? 2 
the feast of the dedication of the churcb, formerly 
kept by watching all night. — (Naut.) The W. of a 
ship is the track it leaves in the water. By her W. the 
sailors are enabled to judge what way the ship makes. 
1f the W. be right astern, they conclude she makes her 
way forwards; but if it be to leeward a point or two, 
then they conclude she falls to the leeward of her course, 
When one ship, giving chase to another, is got as far 
into the wind, and sails directly after her, they suy she 
has got into her wake. 

Wake, (wāk,) in N. Carolina, a central co.; area, 950 
gq. m.; C. Raleigh. 

Wakefield, (wàák/féld, a borough of England, W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, 9 m. 8. of Leeds. Pop. $3,360, 

Wakefield, (formerly Soutu RzApiNG) a town of Mags, 
Middlesex co., 11 m. N. of Boston. 

Wakulla, rgo een in Florida, a N.W. co.; area, 
576 sq. m. ; C. St. Mark's. 

Walcheren, (wahl'ker-en,) a fertile, dike -defended 
island of Holland, p. Zealand, lying at the entrance to 
the Scheldt, in the German Ocean. It is 11 in. long by 
10 broad, C. Middelburg. Pop. 48,000. 

Waldeck, (va^id'ek,) a small prinpipality of the Ger- 
man empire, bet N. Lat. 519-519 50’, E. Lon. 8° 30-99 
lY. It consists of the 2 cos. of Waldeck and Pyrmont, 
and has a hilly, well-wooded surface, with a total area 
of 461 sq.m. C. Arolsen. Pop. 56,807. 

Waldemar (or Valdemar) I., (wdl’da-mahr,) 
styled THE GREAT, B. 1131, became king of Denmark in 
1157, and, after conquering 8. Norway and Wendish 
Germany, D. in 1181. — His 2d son, W. 11., s. his brother 
Canute VI. in 1203, and bronght under his sceptre 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia. D.1241. — W. III. (or 
1V.)ascended the Danish throne in 1340, and sold to 
the Teutoric knights all the Baltic provs. acquired by 
W.II. D.1375. 

Waldenses, (wahl-dén'seez,)) or Vaupois. (Eccl. Hist.) 
A sect, said to have derived their name from Peter 
Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who practised what he re- 

arded as the pure doctrine of the Scriptures about 
]80. His views spread through Frunce, Italy, and Bo- 
hemia, and his adherents became especially numerous 
in Provence, and in the valleys of Piedmont. They 
were condemned by the Synod of Ta) na, in 1242, 
and a large number of them were put to death. Those 
living in the valleys suffered especially from persecu- 
tion, and under Sixtus IV. a crusade was preached 
against them. The persecutions of the W. of Piedmont 
continued with but rare interruption till about the 
middle of the 18th century, and it was only in 1848 that 
Sardinia granted them full religious and ecclesiastical 
liberty and equality of civi! and political rights witi 
the Roman Catholics, Until that time they were con 
fined to 3 retired valleys of the Cottian Alps, Lucerne, 
Perosa, and San Martino, but since 1848 they have or- 
ganized new congregations in other towns of Sardinia, 
and since 1858 in all parts of Italy. Their religious 
doctrines are similar to those of the Reformed churches. 

Waldo, (wawl'do,) in Maine, a B. co., stretching along 
Penobscot Bay ; area, 800 8q. m. ; C. Belfast. 

Waldoborough, (wawl'do-bür-ro,) in Maine, a town 
and port of entry of Lincoln co., in Muscongus Bay, 55 
m. E.N.E. of Portland. 

Wales, [W. Cymry; L. Cambria; Fr. Galles] a princi- 
pality of Great Britain, forming the W. central portion 
of England, bet. N. Lat. 519 25'-539 26’, W. Lon. ?? 41- 
5°16’, It is b.N. by the Irish Sea, E by tbe English 
cos, of Chester, Salop, Heretord, and Monmouth, & by 
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the Bristol ;i4nmel,and W. by that of St. George's. 
Area, 7,425 sq. m. It is divided into JV. Wales, embracing 
the cos. of Anglesea, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Me- 
»* aeih, and Montgomery; and S. Wales, containing 
the cos. of Brecon, Cardigau, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Radnor. W. is a mountainous and pic- 
turesque country — its N. division especially so. Agri- 
culture is largely carried on, though not so much 80 as 
stock-feeding. In minerals, W. is very rich, abounding 
in mines of coal, iron, copper, and lead, and with great 

uarries of the finest slate and marble. Woollen goods, 
dines cotton stuffs, and metallic wares constitute 
the chief items of manufacturing industry. Chief cities 
andÉowas in N. Wales: Bangor. Carnarvon, Wrexham, 
Holywell, and Holyhead; in S$. Wales, Aberystwith, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Swansea, and Merthyr-Tydvil, 
The Welsh are a brave and industrious race of people; 
posslonatety attached to their country, and retaining 
their own distinct language, together with customs and 
traditions of unknown antiquity. They are great lovers 
of music and literature, and possess intense family 
pride. W. was the last home of the Druids (q. v.), and 
was ruled by her own native princes until the subjuga- 
tion of the country by Edward I. of England in 1282, 
His son, afterwards Edward IL, was n. in W., and there- 
upon took the title of Prince of Wales, a.designation 
ever since borne by the heir-apparent to the English 
erown. In the reign of Henry VIII. the govt. and laws 
were assimilated with those of the kingdom at large. 
Pop. 1,426,534, 

Wales. ( Shipbuilding.) An assemblage of strong planks, 
extending along a ship's sides, throughout tho whole 
length, at different heights; and serving to strengthen 
the decks and form the gurves, They are distinguished 
into the main wale, and the channel wale, 

Walker, Roserr JAMES, (wawk'ür,) an American states- 
mam and political economist, B. in Penna., 1801, after 
graduating at the University of that State, practised 
law at Natchez, Miss., and was elected U. 8. Senator by 
the Democratic party in 1835. He ably supported the 
annexation of Texas, and in 1845 became secretary of 
the treasury in Pres. Polk's cabinet, in which position 
he distinguished himself by his advocacy of free trade. 
From April, 1857, till the following Feb. he held the 
governorship of Kansas, a post he resigned on account 
ef disagreement with the President. D. 1869. 

Walker, WiLLIAM, an American filibuster, p. at Nash- 
ville, Teun., in 1824, placed himself at the head of a 
party of abt. 60 adventurers, invaded Nicaragua in 1855, 
and, after capturing the city of Granada, assumed the 
title of President, and reéstablished slavery. Forced to 
abdicate in May, 1857, he retired to New Orleans, and 
there organized a filibustering expedition against Hon- 
duras, in the prosecution of which he was captured and 
shot at Truxillo, Sept., 1860. 

Walk'er, in Alabama, a N.W. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; C. 
Jasper.—In Georgia, a N.W. co., adjoining Tennessee 
and Alabama; area, 550 sq. 1n.; Capital Lafayette.—In 
Texas. an E. central co.; area, 950 sq. m.; Capital, 
Huntsville. 

Walking-leaf. (Zott.) See LEAF-INSECT. 

Walking-stick. (Zo.) See PHASMIDE. 

Wallace, Sir WILLIAM, (wól'lis,) a Scottish patriot, was 
B. in Renfrewshire, of a noble family, in 1270. He, for 

ears, waged a successful partisan war against the Eng- 
lish ; defeated them at Stirling, 1297 ; was routed by Ed- 
ward I. at Falkirk, 1298; and, being betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, was executed by them in London, 
1305. 

Wallace, WiLLIAM VINCENT, an English eomposer, B. 
1815. His operas of Maritana, T'he Amber Witch, Matil- 
da of Hungary, and Lurline, are works of sterling merit 
and stundard popularity. D. 1865. 

Walla’chia. See DANUDIAN PRINCIPALITIES, (THE.) 

Walla-Walla, (w0loh-wól'lah,) in Washington a 
S.E. eo. ; area, 5,500 sq. m.; C. Walla-Walla. 

Wallenstadt, (vahi’len-stdt,) a lake of Switzerland, 
cant. St. Gall, connecting with that of Zurich by the 
Linth Canal. Length, 11 m., with a breadth ranging 
bet. 2and 9 m. 

Wallenstein, (vah/len-stin,) or WALDSTEIN, ALBRECHT 
WENZEL EUSEBIUS, COUNT von, à fumous German mili- 
tary commander, n. in Bohemia, 1583, embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and after completing his studies 
at Padua and Bologna, fought against the Turks at 
Gran, and, joining the imperial army at the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years’ War, was appointed quarter-mas- 
ter-general. After defeating Belhtem Gabor, in 162, 
in Hun ,he was created Duke of Friedland and a 
prince of the Holy Roman empire. In 1625 he ruised 
an army of mercenaries, and after defeating Count 
Mansfeld and successfully invading Denmark, was given 
by tho emperor the duchy of Mecklenburg. Removed 
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from his high command in 1630 on account of his intol- 
erable cruelty, Jede a rapacity, the emyrer recalled 
him after the death of Tilly, to lead the armies of the 
empire against the successful Gustavus Adolphus (q. v.. 
After being defeated by the latter &t Lützen, W. 
gained some great victories in Silesia, ard presently 
became an object of distrust to the emperor, whe 
suspected him of aspiring to become sovereign of Bo- 
hemia. Thereupon, in 1634, he was again deprived of 
his command, and shortly afterwards ass.ssinated in 
pursuance of an imperial order. Schiller his made W. 
the hero of one of his finest tragedies. 

Water, EDMUND, (wol’'lir,) an English poet, ^. in Herta, 
1605; p. 1687., llis poems rank as the ablost produc- 
tions of his æra. 

Wall-eye, (wawl'i. (Med.) The Glaucom i, a disease 
in the crystaMine humor of the eye. —(Fatriery.) In 
horsèt, an eye in which the iris is of a very light gray 
oolor. hy 

Wall’-flower. (Bot) $e» CHEIRANTHUS. 

Wal'lingford. in Connecticut, a town of Tew Haven 
co. 11 m/N.E. of New Haven city. Pp. (1:80) 4,088. 

Wailoons, (wol-loenz’.) (Hist.) The nam» formerly 
given to that Belgic people, of Celtic origin, whose de- 
scendants constitute a great portion of the inhab. of 
tHè present Belgian provs. of E. aud W. Hlarcers, Lidge, 
Namur, Limburg, and Luxembourg. They speak a 
French patois, known as the Walloon language. 

Wall-plate, (wanoh mat) (Arch.) A piece of timber 
placed on a wall for girders, joists, and other timbers to 
rest upon. 

Walnut, (wawlnăt.) (Bot) Sec JUGLANDACER. 

Walpole, Sin RonrRT, (wél’pdl,) an eminert English 
statesman, B. in Norfolk, 1676. He became prime-min- 
ister of the kingdom in 1715, and a seeond tirie in 1721. 
In 1727 he came into office for tbe third time, and dur- 
ing the latter part of his administrative career had to 
contend against a factious i gat har at the head of 
which was the Prince of Walé&s. This great minister 
consolidated the work of the Revolution of 1088, pre- 
served the crown to the Protestant succession, and 
added new security to the laws and liberties cf the peo- 
ple. Of him, too, is the saying quoted — * Every man 
has his price." Resigning office in 1742, he re‘ired into 
the House of Lords as Karl of Orford, and D. three 
years later. — llis youngest son, HORACE, n. in London, 
1717, became the most celebrated virtuoso, srt-critic, 
wit, and literary gossip of his time. His well-known 
Letters (9 vols., 1857-9) are among the most emt taining 
things of the kind in English literature. 

Walrus, (wol/rüs.) (Zool) See Procipa. 

Walsall, (w0/sl.) a manuf. borough of England, ce. 
Stafford, on the Tame, 8 m. N.W. of Birmingbem. Pop. 


Walworth fomot ware.) in Wis a §.8.E. co. 
skirted by bu ois; erea, 576 square miler; Capital, 
Elkhorn. 


Wangan, (wóng'- 
ahn.) [Indian.] In 
aine, a boat used 

among lumberers for 
the transport of pro- | 
visions, tools, &c. 

Wanderoo, (wón- 
dHür-oo'.) (ZoJl.) The & 
Macacus Silenus or 
Silenus veter, a mon- 
key of rather large 
size, native of the 
coast of Malabar. It 
is deep black 
throughout, except a 
ruff of long gray or 
white hair, frem the 
midst of which the 
face looks forth, and 
which descends over 
the chest, giving the 
animal a very pecu- 
liar aspect. This 
monkey exhibita 
considerable intelli- 
gence and docility, 
and performs its 
tricks with an‘absurd 
air of gravity. 

Wapentake, (wóp'- 

un-tāk.) [From A. S. wepentac.] ( Topog.) In York- 
shire, Eng., a subdivision of territorial jurisdiction, 
sorrentouting with what are called hundreds in other 
counties. 

Waltz, (waulz.) [Fr. valse; Ger. walzer.| (Dancing.) 

A favorite rouud dance, of Bulemiau origin, uuw com: 





Fig. 676. — WANDEROO MONKEY. 
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mon to all civillzed countries, and too well known to 
need description here. 

Waltham, (waw/thàm,) in Massachusetts, a town of 
Middlesex co., 10 m. N.W. of Boston. 
manufs. of cotton goods, aud oue of the greatest watch 
factories in the Union. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, (vahl'ter fon 
dir fog'el-vi-da,) p Walter of the Bird Meadow,"] a 
famous German minnesinger, B. in Franconia, 1170. He 
was patronized by the ducal court of Vienna, and wrote 
love-songs and patriotic ballads which bear the stamp 
of genius, and have been several times republished. D. 
1230. 


Walton, (wawl'tón,) in Florida, a N.W. co., washed by 
the Mexican Gulf; area, 1,250 sq. m.; C. Uchee Anna. 
—In Georgia, a N. central co.; area, 890 sq.m.; C. 
Monroe.—In New York, a town of Delaware county, 
90 m. W.S.W. of Albany. , 

Waprkoneta, (waw-pdk-o-ne'tah) in Ohio, a vill. of 
Duchonquet twp., Auglaize co. ` 

Wapiti, (wóp'e-te.) [Iroquois Ind.] (Zoót) See Csr- 
VIDA. 

Wa pin er’s Falls, (wóp'pinjürs) in New York, 
a vill. of Dutchess co. 

War, (wór) [From A. 8. wer.] A contest between 
nation8 or states, carried on by force; either for de- 
fence, for redressing wrongs, for the extension of com- 
merce or acquisition of territory, or for obtaining and 
establishing the superiority and dominion of oue over 
the other. When W. is cominenced by attacking a 
nation in peace, it is called an offensive W., and such 
attack ig aggressive. When W. is undertaken to repel 
invasion or the attacks of an enemy, it is called defen- 
sive; und sucha W.is not only justifable, but laudable, 
— Civil W., a state of internal hostility, in which oppo- 
site parties of the same nation contend for the mastery 
by force of arms. — Holy W.,a term given to the Cru- 
sades (q. v.). By the law of nations, enemies who have 
not been taken in arms, or who have submitted, are not 
to be put to death; neither are prisoners, except in very 
extreme cases, Acts of hostility are lawful only when 
cominitted by the express or implied command of the 
State; hence bands of marauders may be treated as 
banditti, and private citizens taking up arms are liable 
to be considered as such. 

Warasdin, (wahr-ds'din,) a fortif. manuf. town of 
Austria, in Croatia, on the Druve, 114 m. S. of Vienna. 


Pop. 10,000, 

Warbeck, PERKIN, (wòr'bčk,) an English adventurer, 
who, in the reign of Henry VII., headed an insurrection 
against that monarch undor pretence of being the 
younger son of Edward IV., supposed to have been mur- 
dered in the Tower, along with his brother, in the pre- 
ceding reign. After besieging Exeter at the h of 
several thousand adherents, he was taken prisoner and 
executed, 1499, 

Warblers, (wór'blürz.) (Zo5l.) See SYLVICOLIDÆ. 

Ward, Epwakp MATTHEW, (wórd,) an eminent English 
historical painter, n. in London, 1816. Among his best 
works are The Last Sleep of Argyle, and The Royal Fami- 
ly of France in the Prison of the Temple. His wife, as n 
delineator of historical scenes, has a reputation little 
inferior to that of her husband. 

Ward. [From A. S. weerdian, to guard.) (Law.) An 
infant or person of nonage, under charge of an appointed 
guardian or guardians; in England, such as are under 
the charge or control of the Lord Chancellor, till they 
attain their majority, are styled wards in chancery. — 
A certain municipal division of a town orcity under the 

urisdietion of an alderman. 
arden, (wórd'n.) [Same deriv.) A guardian keeper, 
or custodian ; also a president or governing functionary 
of an incorporated body ; as the warden of a collego or 
hospital. 

Ware, WILLIAM, (wair) an American author, B. at 
Hingham, Mass., 1797; n. 1852. His literary fame rests 
upon his Letters from Palmyra, republished under the 
titlo of Zenobia, and Sketches o, n Capitals, 

Ware, (wàár,) in Georgia, a 8.E. co., containing the great 
Okefonokee Swamp; area, 800 sq. m.; Capital, Wares- 
borough.—A thriving manufacturing town of Massa- 
chusells, Hampshire county, 80 miles south-west of 
Boston. 

Wareham, (wár'dm,) in Massachusetts, a town of Ply- 
mouth co., 40 m. 8.8.E. of Boston. 

Warehouse, (wár'hous) (Com) A building set apart 
for the storage of goods; thus a bonded W. is one wherein 
commodities subject to customs or excise duty may be 
deposited for the time which shall elapse between their 
importation and their removal for consumption. 

Warm Springs, (wórm springz) or Bath Court- 
House, a vill. and fashionable spa of Virginia, C. of 
Bath co, W.N.W, of Richmond. Its mineral waters, 





wee nud The Hills of the Shatemuc (1850). 
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holding in solution muriate, sulphate, „uu carbonate 
of lime, and sulphate of magnesia, attract 5 early great 
numbers of visitors and invalids. 


Tt has extensive | Warner, RUSAN, (wór'nür;) an American authoress, B. 


in New Yerk, abt. 1797, published under the pseudonym 
of ELIZABETH WETHERELL, the extraordinarily succers- 
ful novels entitled The Wide, Wide World (1850); Queechy 
D. 1885, 
ar’-office, (-0//is) (Pol) The official bureau at 
which all busiuess connected with the administration 
of the war dept. of a State is transacted. 


Warp, (worp.) [From A. S. wearp.] (Manuf.) In weav- 


ing, the threads of a piece of cloth which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom, and crossed by the woof.— 
(Naut.) On shipboard, a rope or tow-line employed in 
removing a vessel from one place to prae fa ia.) 
A kind of silt deposited on lands subject te the inunda- 
tious of rivers; the slime or mud it contains is some- 
times of one or two inches in depth, and forms an ex- 
cellent fertilizer. — Warped surface. (Geom.) A surface 
accruing from such a motion of a straight line that ne 
€ of ita consecutive positions shall occupy the same 
lane. 

arrant, ar ee [From Fr. guarantir, to vouch 
for.] (Lew.) The authority issued by a justice of the 
peace for the apprehension of some one.— W. of at- 
torney, an authority given by a person to an attorney 
to appear and plead for him ; or in a more general sen 
that by which a man appoints another to act in his 
name, and warrants his transaction. — Search W., a pre- 
cept authorizing a person to enter houses, &c., to search 
for stolen or contraLand goods, or to discover whether 
a criminal Le there concealed. 


Warranty, (wor'rin-te.) |8ame deriv.] (Zaw.) A 


promise or covenant, by which a purchaser may have 
satisfaction from a seller, if he sells what is not his own, 
or that for which he has not asuffioient title. W.of rea 
property is obsolete; and, with regard to things per- 
sonal, no express warranty is now required that the 
buyer may have satisfaction if the title of the seller 
was deficient. The seiler is not obliged to answer for 
the goodness of an article, uniess at the time of sale he 
has warranted it to be good; or unless he has in any 
way misrepresented it. Every affirmation made by the 
vendor, at the time of sale in relation to the 
amounts toa W. 

Warren, (wôr’rčn.) [From Teut. wahren, to preserve.] 
A aoe kept for the purpose of breeding game or 
rabbits. 

War'ren, JosrrH, an American patriot, n. at Roxbury, 
Mass., 1741, after practising medicine for many years at 
Boston with success, became in 1774 president of the 
Provincial Congress, and Chairman of the Committee 
of Public Safety, nnd in this position greatly contributed 
to tho success of the Amerieah arms at Lexington, 1755. 
In the same year he was appointed major-general, and 
fell on the field of Bunker Hill while serving as a volun- 
teer under Gen. Putnam. 

Warren, SAMUEL, a popular English novelist, B. im co. 
Denbigh, 1807. His Pursages from the Diary of a Late 
Physician (1831), and Ten Thousand a Year (1841), are 
works of striking pov.er and originality. D. 1877. 

War'ren, in Georgia, a N.E. central co. ; area, 400 sq. 
miles; Capital, Warreaton.—In Illinois, a W. county; 

area, 540 square miles; Capital, Monmouth.—In i- 

a W. county; 364 square miles; Capital, 

Williamsport.— In lowa, a 8. central county; area, 432 

qus miles; Capital Indianola.—In Kenfucky, a W.8, 
- county; area, 560 square miles; Capital, Bowling 

Green.—In Massachusetts, a town of Worcester county, 

73 m. S.W. of Boston.—In Mississipri, a W. county, nd- 
oining Louisiana; area, 725 square miles; Capital, 
icksburg—In Missouri, an E. county; area, 400 59, 

miles; Capital, Warrenton.—In New Jersey, a N.W. 

county ; area, 550 square miles; Capital, Belvidere.—In 

New York, an E.N.E. county; area, 850 8q. miles ; Capi- 

tal, Caldwell.—AÀ town of kland county.—In North 

Curolina, a N. county, b. on Virginia; area, 480 square 

miles; Capital, Warrenton.—In Ohio, a S.W. county; 

&rea, 446 square miles; Capital, Lebanon.— A town, C. 

of Trumbull county, 1€0 m. N.E.. of Columbus.—In 

Pennsylvania, a N.N.W. county; area, £00 sq. miles; 

Capital, Warren.—A borough, C. of above county, 120 

m. N.N.E. of Pittsburgh.—1n Rhede Island, a town of 

Bristol county, 10 m. S.E. of Providence.—1n Tennessee, 

a B.E. county; area, 450 square miles; Capital, Me~ 

Minnville—In Virginia, a N. county; area, 250 square 

miles; Capital, Front Roysl., 


War'rensburg, C in Missouri, a town C. of 


Johnson county, #8 m. N.W. of Jefferson City. 
Warrick, (uorrik.) in Ind., a S.W. county; area, 836 
8q. m.; € Bonneville. 


Warrington, (vórringtin) a manuf Lorough of 
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Bugland, co. Lancaster, on the Mersey, 5 m. 8.W. of | Wash, (w90sh.) 


Newton. Pop. 32,083. 

Warsaw, (wor’saw,) [Fr. Varsovie] a handsome and 
flourishing city, C. of the Russian viceroyalty and of 
the former kingdom of Poland, on the Vistula, in N. 
LÊ.. 52° 13’, E. Lon. 219 2’, It is the chief centre of Pol- 
ish intellectual and commercial activity, and possesses 
an excellent university, re-established by the Russian 
govt. This place became the Polish cap., in succession 
to Cracow, in 1566, and in 1794 was taken and sacked 
by the Russians under Suwarrow, and reoccupied by 
them in 1831. Pop. 180,657. 

War'saw, in Illinois, n town and river-port of Hancock 
eo., on the Mississippi, 3 m. S. of Keokuk.—in k 
a town, €. of Kosciusko co., 40 m. W.N.W. of Fort 
Wayne.—In New York, a town, €, of Wyoming co., 45 


m. S.E, of Buffalo. 

Wart, (wòrt.) [From A. S. weart.) (Med.) A hard un- 
sightly excrescence ®r tumor that forms on the cuticle 
or outer skin, usually of the hand or some other con- 
spicuous place. They are of slow growth, small, insen- 
sible, and generally conical in form. The best applica- 
tion for their removal is some caustic or escharotic, as 
nitrate of silver, caustic potash, or saong acetic acid. 

Wart-hog. (Zoöl.) The popular name of Phacocherus, 
a genus of Suida, closely resembling the true hogs in 
most of their characters, and partic- 
ularly in their feet, but remarkabl 
differing from them in their denti- 
tion; the molar teeth being much 
like those of the elephant, and re- 
placing one another in tho same 
manner. There are 2 triangular in- 
cisors in the upper jaw, and 6 small 
ones in the under; the tusks are 
lateral, very large, project far from 
the mouth, and are bent upwards; 
there are 6 or 8 molars in each jaw. 
The head is very large, and the 
muzzle very broad ; the cheeks fur- 
nished with large wart-like excres- 
cences, so that the appearance is 
altogether very remarkable and na- 
couth. The species are all natives 
of Africa. They feed very much on 
the roots of plants, which they dig 
up by means of their enormous 
tusks. The Abyssinian W. H. (Fig. 
677) is nearly 4 feet long, with a 
naked slender tail of one foot, is 
scantily covered with long bristles 
of a light brown color, and has a 
mane sometimes 10 ins. long, ex- 
tending from between the ears along 
the neck and back. 

War'-whoop, (-hwoop,) the North 
American Indian slogan or battle- 


cry. 

Warwick, Ricnarp Nevit, EARL or, (wór'rik, sur- 
named THE KrNG-MAKTFR, one of the grandest figures in 
English history, was n. abt. 1428. He was the wealthi- 
est and most powerful subject of his time in Europe 
and allied by blood to the royal houses of England an 
France. After joing the Yorkists in the commence- 
ment of the calamitous War of the Roses, and taking 
King Henry VI. prisoner, W., after his victory of Tow- 
ton, placed Edward, Duke of York, on the throne as 
Edward IV. Upon the latter quarrelling with his great 
vaseal, W. allied himself with the Lancastrians, formed 
an alliance with France, and at the head of a powerful 
army drove Edward out of England, and reinstated 
Henry VI.on the throne. Killed in the battle of Barnet, 

471. 

War’wick, a central co. of England, surrounded by 
Stafford, Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, and Worces- 
ter. Aren, 88l sq.m. It possesses the finest woodland 
scenery in the kingdom; C. Warwick. Pop, 633,902. — 
Warwick, a manuf. borough, C. of above co., on the 
Avon, 20 miles S.E. of Birmingham. The magnificent 
baronial castle here, the principal residence of the 
Beauchamps, Nevils, Brookes, and Grevilles, earls of 
plesk v ign considerable injury by fire in 1871. 

War'wiek, m Pennsylvania, a vill. of Lancaster co., 9 
miles N.E. of Lancaster.—In Rhod? ‘sland, a town ct 


Kent co. 10 miles 8.W. of Providence.—ln Virginia, 
a S.E, county; «rea, 50 square miles. Capital, War- 


Wasco, (uds ko,) iu Oregon, a N. co., contains Mt. Hood, 
the highest peak of the Cnscade Range; Capital, Dal- 
las City 

Waseca ftm) in Minnesofa, a S. «0.5. area, 432 
aq. m.: d. 
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[Eroni A. S. werscan.] (Chem.) The fer- 
mented liquor from which spirit is extracted by the 
rocess of distillation. — ( Naut.) The blade of an oar. 
ashburne, ELIHU (wdsh’burn,) an eminent 
American statesman and diplomatist, B. in Maine, 1816. 
After successfully practising the law at Galena, Ill., hé 
became a Republican member of Congress in 1852, and 
acted as chairman of the committee on commerce for 
many years. In 1869 he filled for a short time the post 
of Secretary of State under Pres. Grant, by whom he 
was nominated minister to France in the same year. 
During the two sieges of Puris, 1870-1, Mr. W. remained 
courageously at his post, and rendered eminent services 

in protecting the foreign residents of that city. 


Washington, GEORGE, pei y Pe an illustrious 


American patrio neral, and statesman, and first 
President of the U. States, was B. in Westmoreland co., 
Va., Feb. 22, 1732. He descended from a good old 
family of Leicestershire, England, one of whose cadets, 
his grea ndfather John, emigrated to Virginia, in 
1657. W.inherited a considerable farm on the banks 
of the Rappahannock, and after leaving school in 1747, 
he passed much of his time with Lord Fairfax, and the 
latter's consin, Sir William, both great feudal proprie- 
tors in the colony. Between 1748-1751, young W. was 
employed by Lord Fairfax in surveying certain outly- 





Fig. 611. — ABYSSINIAN WART-HOG. 


ing properties of his beyond the Blue Ridge, and, at 
the age of 19, was appointed adjutant-general (holding 
the rank of major) of one of the military dists. formed 
in Virginia at the outbreak of the war with France. 
In 1754, W., as lieut.-colonel, defeated the French on 
the frontier, and afterwards accompanied Gen. Brad- 
dock as a de MP TR his untoward expedition against 
Fort Duquesne. In the following year he was made 
commander-in-chief of the forces ordered to be raised 
by the Assembly of Virginia for the defence of the 
prov., and commanded a division of the force which 
took Fort Duquesne in 1758. Marrying in the next 
year, W. resigned his commission, and settled down at 
Mount Vernon as a planter, and occupied himself for 
some years in the cultivation of his enlarged estate. 
Though long a member of the House of Bu A 
does not appear to have taken any prominent partin its 
deliberations ; although, ju 1773, he became one of the 
delegates to the Williamsburg Convention, met to de- 
clare the right of the colonists to self-government, and 
in 1774 one of the 5 representatives of Va. at the Gen- 
eral Congress in Philadelphia. On the breaking out of 
armed resistance to tbe home-country, the Continental 
Congress nt once conferred the chief command of ité 
levies upon W. The latter found himself entrusted 
with a task of no ordinary weight and responsibility. 
In face of well-appointed and successful British armies 
already on American soil, he had to oppose to them un- 
disciplined and raw militia, ill-found in war-material, 
and with a govt. to fall back upon almost destitute of 
both money and credit. He, however, proved himseif 
equal to the exigency of the situation, and met the 
enemy on Long Island, N. Y., where he was defeated 
with heavy loss, and compelled to make a disastrous re- 
treat through the Jerseys into Pennsylvania. In 1776-7, 
he gained advantages at Trenton and Princeton, only 
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to be badly defeated on the Brandywine, on Sept. 11th 
of the latter year, thus allowing the British troops to 
occupy Philadelphia. The surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, in the following month, served to brighten 
the American cause, since it procured for the colonists 
the support of France. In 1778, W. fought an indeci- 
Bive battle at Monmouth Court-House with Sir Henry 
Clinton, after which he was compelled to remain in de- 
fensive inactivity, in consequence of the destitute con- 
dition of his army and the exhaustion of the public 
treasury, until e 1780, when a French army of 6,000 
men arrived to the assistance of the insurgents. In 
that year, too, occurred the treason of Gen. Arnold, and 
the sad episode of the fate of André, (4. ».) In 1781, the 
Articles of Confederation between the States were rati- 
fied, and the war was transferred to the South with 
varying success, This state of things lasted until Sept. 
of that year, when reinforcements having arrived from 
France, the combined American aud French armies ad- 
vanced npon Yorktown, whero the British commander- 
in-chief, Lord Cornwallis, was forced to capitulate, sur- 
RAN | his entire force of 7,000 men. This event 
closed thé war; a dofinitive treaty of peace being signed 
at Paris, Sept. 3d, 1783, in which the English govt. re- 
cognized the independence of the U. States. In tho 
Dec. following, Gen. W. resigned his commission and 
retired into private life, from which he was again called 
forth, in 1787, to preside over the National Convention 
assombled in Philadelphia to consolidate the National 
Coustitution and place the federal system of govt. upon 
a firm and permanent basis. This accomplished, on 
March 4, 1789, Gen. W. was elected to the Presidency 
of the newly constituted nation, and in 1792 re-elected 
to the same high office. The chief events which sig- 
nalized his administration were the rise of the two 
great political partics, the Federalists and the Demo- 
crats (or Republicans), to the former of which W. natu- 
rally belonged, both by principle and policy; and a 
new Treaty entered into with England, in 1795, which 
evoked great animosity against W. and his govt. on the 
part of the Democratic party headed by Jefferson, on 
account of its hostile attitude against the Jacobinism 
of revolutionary France. W. declined a third nomina- 
tion to the Presidency, in 1796, and, after a Farewell 
Address to the People of the United States, the “ Father 
of his Country” sought his well-won repose, passing 

e close of his days at his seat of Mount Vernon, 
where he n. Dec. 14, 1799. — Withont military genius or 


political talents of the higher order, Gen. W. was, nev- | Wash’ingtoa, in Alaba 


ertheless, a man whose lofty moral principle, strength 
of will, an? prescient force of sagacity, combined with 
a probity and disinterestedness of the rarest kind, have 
placed him among the first and foremost of those whom 
history calls “great men,” and posterity shall delight 
to hold in honor and reverence. 

Wash'ington. a city, C. of the Federal Dist. of Co- 
lumbia, and legislative metropolis of the American 
Union, lies on*the left bank of the Potomac, 39 m. 8.W. 
of Baltimore. It occupies a commanding natural posi- 
tion, and is well and handsomely laid out, 80 niuch 80, 
indeed, as to have received the sobriquet of “ The Cit 
of Magnificent Distances." As the National cap., W. 
contains among its publie buildings the various edi- 
fices appropriated to the administrative depts. of state, 
as well as the Capitol, a magnificent structure, covering 
914 acres, devoted to the sittings of the U. 8. legisla- 
ture, — aud the White House, as the name of the Presi- 
dent’s official residence is called; the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, the National Observatory, Treasury Build- 
ings, Patent Office, &c. This city, founded in 1790, be- 
Mer the seat of the Federal government ten years 

ter. | 

Wash'ingrton, a new State of the American Republic, 

pocupying ita extreme N. W. angle, bet N. Lat, 459 30/- 

490, W. Lon, 1179-125, is b. N. by British Columbia, E. 

b. Idaho, 8. by Oregon, and W. by the Pacific Ocean. 
rom E. to W. it presentsa maximum length of 345 m., 

by a breadth of 230 m.; coastline about 250 m, Area, 

69,994 aq. m., or 44,769,100 acres, The N. W. corner of 

Washington is indented by the waters of Admiralty 

Inlet and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and its coast fur- 

ther 8, presents.the indentation of the Pacific called 

Gray's Harbor, and still more &., Shoalwater Bay and 

the estnary of the Columbia River. Inland, W. is 

intersected through the W. half of its surface, from N. 

to 8. ge the Cascade Mountains, the highest peak of 

which, Mt. St. Helen's, attains an altitude of 13,340 ft, 

Other mountain groups are also met with toward the 

W.of the State, particularly a chain which, skirting the 

coast culminates in Mt, Olympus. The E. section of 

W. is very generally level, constituting the major 

part of the Great Plain o tho Columbia, which last- 

Bamed river is the principal .*ream of the State, form- 
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ing its almost entire S. boundary, and meandering 
through its centre as far as British America. The 
Lewis Fork, Spokane, and Yakima, being its chief tribu- 
taries. Other noticeable streams are the Skokomish. 
Skayit, and Chehalis rivers, — all draining valleys of 
the highest fertility. The country drained by Hood's 
Canal and Puget Sound, lying to the W. and N.W. of 
the Cascades, has a soil of exceptional depth and pro- 
ductiveness. The forests too, in this region, yield 
nbundance of the best-grown timber in the world, su 

plying immense exports of lumber to the Pacific Is- 
lands, and B. Asia, as well as more than adequately 
filling up the home demand. The mineralogical re- 
sources of Washington are but partially known; 
conl, however, has been found in large quantities in 
the country W. of the Cascades, and is being annually 
exported for the Californian market. Gold, also, ia 
found in extensive water deposits and placer diggings 
near the coast, and along the 8. watershed. According 
to the U. S. census of 1890, WF. bad 6,529 farms against 
3,127 in 1870, and but 1,330 in 1860; no enumeration 
prior to that time; of those in 1890, 8,058 were occu- 
pied by the owners, 209 rented for a fixed money value, 
and 262 rented for shares of produce, and 5.259 con- 
tained between 100 and 600 acres, 611 contained from 
60 to 100 acres, 207 from 20 to 30 acres, and 71 from 
10 to 20 acres. Her farm products the same year were 
chiefly as follows: Indian corn 39,906 bushels, wheat 
1,191.382"bu., oats 1,581,951 bu., barley 566,642 bu., rye 
9,815 bu., buckwheat 2,661 bu., tobacco 7,072 lbs.” W. 
contains u cos., with Oiympia, its cap., seated on Puget 
Round. Other pojmlonsand important places are e, 
Port Townsend, Whatcom, Steilacoom, Vancouver, Wal- 
la-Walla, Cascade City and Pacific City. In 1890, W. 
produced gold to the value of $100,000, and bituminons 
coal to the amount of 145,015 tons, The total railroads 
of this 8. amounted to in 1892, 2,722 m., with several 
hundred m. additional in part construction and con- 
templation, Education is making rapid advances, since 
the establishment in 1862 of a university at Seattle, 
and a later development of the common school system, 
37,432, of which 207 were colored, 234 Chinese, and 
14,796 Indians (chiefly Chinooks, Nez Pérces, Shosho- 
nees, and Spokanes), of which lat£er 1,319 were without 
the pale of tribal relations. W. was organized as a 
Territory, March 2d, 1853, and admitted as a State, 
under Act of Congress, approved, Feb. 22, 1889. Pop. 


(1890) 349,616. "aw 
aW. . C0. 5 area, 960 8q. 
miles ; Capital, Old SWasbington.-In Arkansas; N.W. 
co.; area, 900 square miles; Capital, Fayetteville.—In 
Florida, a W. co.; area, 1,150 square miles; Capital, 
Vernon.—In Georgia, an E. central co.; area, 700 square 
miles ; Capital, Sandersville.—In Idinois, a S. co.; area, 
626 sy. m.: Capital, Nashville—A town of Tazewell co., 
13 miles E. of Peoria.—In Indiana, a 8. county; area, 
540 square miles; capital, Salem.—In Iowa, a &.E. co.; 
area, 570 sq. m.—4A town, capital of above county, 40 m, 
W.S&W, of Muscatiue.—In Kansas, a N. co.; area, 900 
square miles, Capital, Washingtom.—In Kentucky, a 
central co.; area, 450 square miles; Capital, Spring- 
field.—In ZLouisicna, an E. parish: area, 850 square 
miles; Capital, Franklinton.—In Maine, a S.R. co.; 
area, 2,700 square miles; Capital, Machias.—In Mary- 
land, a N. co. area, 180 square miles; Capital, Hagers- 
town.—In Minnesota, an E. co. ; area, 370 square miles; 
Capital, Stillwater.—In Mississippi, a W. co.; area, 
1.250 square miles; Capital, Greenville.—In Afissourt, 
an E.8.E. co, area, 800 square miles; Capital, Potosi.— 
In Nebraska, an E. co ; area, 350 square miles; Capital, 
De Soto.—In New Yerk, an E. co.; area, 800 square 
miles; Capitals, Salem and Sendy Hill—In North 
Carolina, on E. co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, 
Plymouth—In Olmo, a S.E. co.; arro. 650 square 
miles; Capital, Marietta.—A village in Union township, 
Fayette county—In Oregon, a N.W. co.; area, 500 
square miles; Capital, Hillsborough.—In J'ennsylventa, 
n W.S.W. co.; area, 850 square miles; Capital. Wash- 
ington.—A borough, C. of above county, 25 miles S. W. 
of Pittsbnrgh.—In Rhode Island, a S.E. co.; area. 340 
square miles; Capital, Kingston.—In Tennessee, a N.E. 
co.; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Jonesborough — 
In Teras, a S. centra] co.; area, 825 square miles; 
Capital, Brenbam.—In Utah, & 8. co.; area, 10,000 
uare miles; Capital, St. George. — In Vermont, 
& N. central co.; area, 580 square miles; Capital, Mont- 
pelier.—In Virginia, a 8.8.W. county; area, 484 square 
miles; Capital, Abingdon.—In Wisconsin. an east. 
south-eastern county; area, 480 square miles; Capitel, 
Washing f territory 
ash'ington, a tract of t in the Arctic 
connecting with Greenland by a great eee 
scarp of which is 300 ft. in vertical height. It come 
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mences in W. Lon. 60°, and takes a N. course. Discov- 
ered by Dr. Kane's U. S. expedition in 1854. 

Wash ington, (Mount,) in New Hampshire. See 
MouNT WASHINGTON. 

Washita, or OUACHITA, (wdsh'c-taw,) a river rising tn 
Polk co., Arkansas, and forming the line bst. that State 
and Louisiana, empties into the Red River, 30 m. from 
its embouchure, alter a course of 500 m., 300 of which 
are open to steam-navigation — In Arkansas, a S. cen- 
tral county; Capital, Camden.—(Or OvacniTA,) iu. Lou- 
tsiana, a N. parish; area, 785 square miles. Capital, 


Monroe. 

Washoe, (wósh'o,) in Nevada, a W. co., b. N. by Pyra- 
mid Lake; arca. 1,250 sq. m.; C. Washoe. 

Washtenaw, (100sh/(£n-vw,) in Michigan, a S.E. co.; 
area, 120 sy. m. ; C. Ann Arbor. 

Wasp, (wòsp.) [From A. S. wesp.] (Zoól.) See VESPARIÆ. 

Waste, (was.) [Teut.] (Law.) The destruction, or 
removal of, or injury to something, forming an essen- 
tial part of an inheritance; as houses, timber, &c. 
Neglect of repairs is permissive or omissive W.; actual 
injury is voluntury or commissive W. Equitable W. com- 
prehends acts not deemed W. at common law. Tho 
remedy for W. is by action of trespass on the case, by 
the person in reversion or remainder; this action may 
be maintained by one having any immediate interest 
in expectancy; it may be had not only against the 
tenant, but against any stranger who has committed 
an act of W.; and will also lie at the suit of one joint 
tenant or tenants in common against another. 

Waste-book, (-book.) (Com.) A book used in count- 
ing-houses for the jotting down of items of business 
transactions for post-entry in the journal. 

Watauga, (wah-taw'gah,) in N. Carolina, a N.W. co., b. 
on Tennessee; arca, 550 sq. m.; C. Boone. 

Watch, (wóch.) [From A. S. waccan.] ( Horol.) A pocket 
instrument for measuring time, in which the machinery 
is moved by a steel spriug, coiled up, and acting by 
various ingenious contrivances. The spring is fa a 
brass box called the barrel; and is combined with a 
tapering fusee, on which a connecting chain is wound 
by the key. The spring being fastened at one end to 
the barrel, and at the other end to an arbor or axle. 
unwinds off the fusee turning it, and keeping the Ww. 
going; while the action of the fusee accommodates it- 
Self, by its varying size, to the varied energy of the 
spring. (See Fuser.) The force being thus produced, 
other wheels are put in motion; and time is exactly 
measured by the 
hands on the dial. 
The W. manufacture 
consiats of almost in- 
numerable depart- 
ments. When exe- 
cuted in a more per- 
fect manner, for the 
purpose of naviga- 
tion, W. is termed a 
chronometer (q. v.). 
Watches are said to * 
have been first made 
at Nuremberg, as 
early as 1477; they 
were originally of 
various shapes and 
must have been 
very imperfect until 
the invention of the spiral spring as a regulator to 
the balance, which took place about the year 1658. 
The Swiss trade in watches is very considerable; the 
works are manufactured by the female peasants in 
the mountainous districts, and are put together in 
the towns. Until time relatively recent, abt. 1850, 
the W. trade in the United States was limited to the 
importation of European movements which were after- 
wards cused and perfected for use. There are now 
several establishments, the most important of which are 
those at Waltham, Mass., and Elgin, Illinois, engaged 
in constructing and arranging al] the parts of aW. The 
utmost simplicity is introduced in the number and nr- 
rangement of the pieces of the American W., the num- 
ber of which has been reduced from 800 or more, em- 
ployed in English fusee W., to about 730. Every piece 
may be fitted indiscriminately with any of the others, 
the jewelled holes and pivots only excepted. These are 
recorded at the factory with the number of each watch, 
80 that they can always be duplicated with certainty of 
perfect fit by sending the number and name of the piece 
to the factor: on .) It denotes the space of time 
during which one division of the ship's crew remains 
upon deck to keep W., the crew being generally divided 
into two, or in large ships, into three parte, for this 
purpose. The watches are termed starboard and larboard 
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watches. The period of time called a W. is four hours, 
the reckoning anog at noon or midnight. There 
are also what are called dog-watches, which last only 
two hours, and are formed by the division of the W. bet. 
four and eight P.M. into two parts, to break the con- 
stant recurrence of three watches at the same hours. — 
To set the W., is to appoint that division of the crew 
which is to enter on the W.— To relieve the W.,is to re- 
lieve those on duty, by changing the W. 

Water, (waw'tir.) (From A. S. water.) (Chem.) This 
liquid was considered by the ancients to be an elemen- 
tary body. The researches of Watt, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier, towards the end of the last century, showed 
that it is composed of two gaseous elements — oxygen 
and hydrogen (H30). (See HYDROGEN.) In the pure 
state, and at the ordinary temperature, W. is transpa- 
rent, free from taste and &mell, and almost colorless. 
A considerable thickness of it is, however, of a bluish 
tint. It is about 770 times denser than the atmosphere, 
and is the standard to which all sp. gravities of solid 
and liquid substances are referred, the temperature in 
the U. States being taken at 60° Fahr., but in France at 
49 C. (39:7? Fahr.). At this latter temperature W. is at ite 
greatest density, expanding whether its temperature be 
increased or diminished. W. occurs in the solid state 
at temperatures below 0° C. (329 Fahr.) and in the 
gaseous state at temperatures above 100° C. (212° Fahr.), 
but it evaporates at all temperatures, aqueous vapor 
constantly being present in the atmosphere. It is also 
supposed to exist in the solid state in minerals and salts 
as W. of crystallization, and it is a large constituent of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom; in the former con- 
stituting sometimes 90 per cent. of the whole mess, and 
in the latter sometimes forming even a larger constitu- 
ent of the body. W.is almost inelastic, its sp. heat is 
higher than that of any other substance, and it is a very 
bad conductor of heat, although heat is rapidly diffused 
throughout its mass by convection, warm W. being 
lighter than cold W. In freezing, W. expands, the ice 
being about y}yth larger than when liquid. At the boil- 
ing-point, a ren bulk of W. is converted into 1,600 
times its volume of steam. Pure steam is a colorless 
transparent gas, about half the density of atmospheric 
air. In its liquid state W. is a very important solvent 
and diluent, being of constant employment in chemical 
laboratories for these purposes; its high sp. heat also 
renders the employment of cold W. for cooling purposes, 
and of hot W. for warming purposes, very general. W. 
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Fig. 618. — DECOMPOSITION OF STEAM BY ELECTRIC SPARKS. 


is composed of two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, and it may be decomposed into these gases by 
a galvanic current. Fig. 678 represents the arran 
ment for eo ger à the decomposition of steam by the 
electric spark. A is a half-pint flask furnished with a 
cork in which three holes are bored; in one of these is 
inserted the bent glass tube B, which dips beneath the 
surface of the water in the trough C. D and E are glass 
, tubes, in each of which a platinum wire has been sealed 
80 as to project about an inch at both ends of the tube. 
These tubes are thrust through the holes in the cork, 
and the wires projecting inside the flask are made to 
approach to within about yth inch, so that the spark 
may pass easily between them. The flask is somewhat 
more than half filled with water, the cork inserted, and 
the tube B allowed to dip beneath the water in the 
trough ; the wires in D and E being connected with the 
thin copper wires passing from the induction-coil F, 
which is connected by stout copper wires with the 
small battery G. The water in the flask is boiled for 
about 15 minutes, until all the air contained in the flask 
has been displaced by steam. When this is the case, it 
will be found that if a glass test-tube (H) filled with W. 
be inverted over the orifice of the tube B, the bubbles 
of steam will entirely condense, with the usual np 
rattling sound, and only insignificant bubbles of air 
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will rise to the top of the test-tube. If now, while the 
boiling is still continued, the handle of the coil (F) be 
turned so as to cause a succession of sparks to pass 
through the steam in the flask, large bubbles of incon- 
densable gas will accumulate in the tube H. This gas 
consists of the hydrogen and oxygen gases in a mized 
state, having been released from their combined condi- 
tion in W. by the action of the electric sparks. The 
may be tested by closing the mouth of the tube H with 
the thumb, raising it to an upright position, and apply- 
ing a'lighted match, when a sharp detonation will in- 
dicate the recombination of the gases. The metals of 
the alkalies and alkaline earths, when thrown into W., 
decompose it at the ordinary temperature, liberating 
hydrogen. Many metals decompose W. at the red heat ; 
thus, by passing steam through a red-hot gun-barrel 
containing iron turnings, a copious evolution of hydro- 

en i8 obtained. Under the influence of light, W. is also 

lecomposed by chlorine, forming hydrochloric acid and 
liberating oxygen. Peur pure W. can only be ob- 
tained artificially by distillation ; when met with in the 
natural state it is never pure. Rain W. contains the 
impurities which it has contracted by passing through 
the atmosphere, (carbonic acid, nitric acid, ammonia, 
hydrocarbons, together with smoke, dust, sulphuric 
acid, and other constituents of the atmosphere of 
towns.) Spring and river W. is still more impure, as it 
contains the mineral constituents which it has dissolved 
from the strata with which it has come in contact. Sea 
W. contains large quantities of common salt, together 
with chlorides, and sulphates of sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, and calcium, along with minute quantities 
of many other substances. 

Wa'ter-bearer. (Ast.) See AQUARIUS. 

Wa'ter-beetle. (Zo.) See Drncpa. 

Wa'ter-brash, (-brdsh,) or Pyrosis. (Med.) An affec- 
tion consisting of a hot seusation in the stomach, with 
eructations of an acrid, burning liquid, that causes a 
distressing sensation in the part over which it passes. 
Attention to diet, and the use of bitter’absorbents, will 
usually relieve, when the disease is functional. Occa- 
sionally, it is symptomatic of organic disease of the 
stomach. 

Water-buckler. (Hot) See HYDROPELTIS. 

Waterbury, (waw'tur-bür-re,) in Connecticut, a flour- 
ishing manuf. city of New Haven co. 33 m. 8.W. of 
Hartford. 5 — 1n Vermont, a town of 
Washington co., 12 m. W.N.W. of Montpelier. 

Wa'ter-crane, (-krdn. (Hydraul. A mechanical 
contrivance by means of which the tender of a locomo- 
tive steam-engine is fed with water from a raised tank, 

Wa'ter-cress, (-kr/s) (Bot.) See NASTURTIUM. 

Water-colors, (-kül'ürz) (Paint) Pigments levi- 
gated with water, and gum or size, for use by artists. 
Water-color painting is a branch of art which has, of 
Inte yenta, been carried to great perfection, and become 
nearly the rival of oil-painting in everything but dura- 
bility. 

Wa'ter-course, (-kórz) Any natural or artificial 
stream of water, as a river, canal, &c.; it most particu- 
larly, however, denotes a channel cut through lands 
for purposes of irrigation. 

Waterfall, (waw'tur-faw!,) a break in the continuity 
of slope of the channel of a river or stream, so abrupt 
that the body of water falis from the higher to the lower 
level. W.occur most frequently in mountainous coun- 
tries, where the streams from the mountain sides enter 
the valleys. It is only when the side of the valley is 
composed of hard rock that there can be a W.; in friable 
Strata the stream wears out a ravine or side-vulley. 
Some of the most remarkable waterfalls of the world are 
the Niagara Falls; Missouri; The Bridal Veil, in Mari- 

osa co. California; the Orco Falls at Monte Rosa 
Paps); Gavarnie (Pyrenees); and Staubbach (Switzer- 
land). 

Waterford, (waw'tur-furd,) a flourishing city and 
seaport of Ireland, C. of a maritime co. of same name, 
constituting the R.E. part of Munster. It is seated ona 
noble bay called Waterford Harbor, at the confluent 
embouchure of the rivers Suir and Barrow, 62 m. N.E. 
of Cork, and carries on an active trade. . 32,517. 

Wa'terford, in „a town of New don co., 
8 m. S.W. of the town of New London. 

In New York,a town of Saratoga co., on the Hudson, 
10 m. N. of Albany. 

Water-gauge (-94j.) (Mech.) Anapparatus whe 
the height of water within a steam-boiler is determined. 

Wa'ter-hemlock. (Bot) See Cicuta. 

Water-hog. (Zoðl.) See CAPYBAMA. 

Wa'ter-lenf. (Bot.) See HvDROPHYLLACEA. 

Water-level. (Hydraul.) A contrivance for finding 
the level of roads or grounds, by means of asurface of 
water or other fluid, founded on the principle that water 
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always finds its own level. It consists of a long woodea 
pear which, being filled with water, shows the line 
of level. 


Water tiy: (-il/'é) (Bot. Seo NYMPRÆACRE. 


ater-lime. (Naut.) An horizontal line supposed te 

be drawn about a ship's bottom, at the surface of the 
water. When the cargo is on board, it is called the 
load W. L.; otherwise, the light W. L. 


hi eei ed waw-tur-loo’,) a vill. of Belgium, p. 8. Bra- 


bant, 9 m. E. of Brussels, memorable for the decisive 
victory of June 18, 1815, obtained by the Allied Eng- 
lish and Prussian troops under Wellington and Blücher 
respectively, over the French commanded by Napoleon 
I., and which led to the latter's immediate downfall. 

Wa'terloo, in Jowa, a town, C. of Black Hawk co., 83 
m. W. of Dubuque.—In New Fork, a to kapital 
of Seneca co., 20 miles west of Aube can Oanada w 
a W. central co., drained by Grand River; area, ME 
square miles; Capital, Berlin. 

Wa'ter-manrk, (-mahrk.) (Hydrog.)' The line or limit 
which indicates the maximum height reached by a 
flood-tide. — (Manuf. coat paper-makers, a kind 
of device adopted to distinguish one class of paper from 
another. 

Wa'ter-melon. (Bot. See Cucumis. 

Water Moccasin. (Zos.) Bee OROTALIDÆ. 

Wa'ter-nymph, (-nim/.) ( Myth.) Same as NAIAD. 

Water-pepper. (Bot.) See POLYGONACE®. 

Wna'ter-plantain. ( vat See AL“JMACER. 

Water-power. (Hydraul.) Wate: employed as a 
motive power in machinery. 

Waterproof, (waw'tur-proof.) en A kind of 
cloth varnished with a solution of India-rubber, so aa 
to become impervious to water. 

Wa'ter-ram, or Hrpravic RAM. (Phys.) A machine 
used for raising a small quantity of water a great height 
by means of a water-flow below. In Fig. 679, which 
represents a section of Monde Hydraulic Ram, 
R is the reservoir from which the water falls, RS the 
height of the fall, and ST the horizontal tube which 
conducts the water to the engine ABHTC. E and D 
are two valves, the former of which closes its cavity by 
ascending, the latter by descending ; and FG is a pi 
reaching within a very little of the bottom CB. The 
valves are such that the water at its normal pressure 
cannot support their weight; the valve E is prevented 
from falling below a certain point by a knob above mn. 
When the water is allowed to descend from the reser- 
voir, after filling the tube BHS, it rushes out at the 
aperture mn, till its velocity in descending RST becomes 
80 great as to force up the valve E, and close the means 
of . The water being thus suddenly checked, 
and unable to find a passage at mn, will producea great 
&ction on every part of the containing vessels, and by 
its impact raise the valve D. A portion of water being 
admitted into the vessel ABC, the impulseof the column 
of fluid is expended, the valves D and E fall; the open- 
ing at D being thus closed, and that at mn opened. The 
water now rushes ont at mn as before, till its motion in 
again stop by its carrying up the valve E, when the 
operation is repeated, the fluid impulse opening the 
valve at D, through which a portion of the water passes 
into ABC. The valves at E and D thus alternately clos- 
ing and opening, and water at every opening of D mak- 
ing its way into ABO, the air therein is condensed, for 
it has no communication with the atmosphere after the 
water is higher than the bottom of the pipe FG. This 
condensed air, then, exercises great force on the surface, 








Fig. 679. — WATER-RAM. 


op, of the water, and raises it in the tube, FG, to a 
height proportioned to tho elasticity of the imprisoned 
air. The principles of the hydraulic ram are susceptis 
ble of a very extensive application. In well-construcio& 
rams, the mechanical effect obtained should be frem 6b 
to 70 per cent. of the force supplied, 
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Waversh (waw'tur-shéd.) ( . Grog.) The line, 
or the ridge-line, of a district, is t bine from which 
the ground slopes downwards on each side. Rain fall- 
ing on this line will run in opposite directions. Such 
a line divides one river-basin from another, and one 
valley from another. Its course is usually very irregu- 
lar both in altitude and azimuth. 

Water-snake. (Zoöl.) See CoLUBPID&. 

Water-soldier. (Bot) See STRATIOTES. 

Waterspout, (-spowt.) (Meteor. When whirlwinds 
Occur over the sea, or any sheet of water, the sea is 
tossed into waves beneath them, and the aspect of the 
phenomenon sugyests the belief that the water is sucked 
up by the whirlwind. Observation shows, however, 
that the water carried round by the whirlwind is not 

„sea-water, but either fresh or very slightly brackish. 

Wa'tertown, in New York, a prosperous manuf. city, 
C. of Jefferson co., on the Bi ver, 80 m. N.W. of 
Utica. P. (1880) 10,697—In Wis., a town of Jefferson and 
Dodge cos., 40 m. N.E. of Madison. 

Water-turkéy. (Zo). See TURKEY. 

Waterville, (waw’tur-vil,) in Maine, a manuf. town 
of Kennebec co., at Ticonic Falls, on the Kennebec 
River, 18 m. N.E. of Augusta. 

Wa'ter-wheel, (-Awél.) (Hydraw.) An engine for 
raising water. (See PERSIAN WHERL.) Also a wheel 
turned by the force of water, and used for giving mo- 
tion to machinery. The W.-W. is of two ds: the) 
vertical, and the i or turbine (q. v.). Vertical 
water-wheels are either overshot, undershot, or breast- 
wheels. The overshot wheel is moved almost entirely by 
the weight of the water, which it receives and retains 
for some time in its buckets. The undershot wheel is 
moved almost entirely by the momenture of the water, 
which strikes against its foatboards. The breasi-wheel 
is moved both by the weight and momenture of the 
water, which it receives at about half its height, and 
which is retained by its floatboerds and the curved ma- 
uy behind them, until it passes out under the wheel 

ow. 

Water-work. (Hydraul) Every description of ma- 
chinery employed in raising or sustaining water; in 
which sense, water-mills of al’. kinds, sluices, aqueducta, 
&c., may be so called. The term W.-W., however, is 
more particularly used for such machines as are em- 

loyed only in raising water. 
‘atford, (wot'fürd,) a manuf. town of England, co. 
Herts, 15 m. N.W. of London. Pop. 12,074. 

Watkins, (1wót'kinz,) in New Fork, a village of Schuyler 
county. 

Watonwan, (wó)ónaedn, in Minnesota, a 8. co., 
drained by a river of same name; area, 432 sq. m.; C. 
Madelia, 

Watt, JAMES, (wót,) an eminent British engineer and 
mechanical inventor, B. at Greenock, 1736. He early 
developed extraordinary talents in practical mechanics, 
and in 1765 perfected his grand discovery of the conden- 
sation of steam by means of an air-tight cylinder, and 
likewise invented an apparatus to depress the piston 
of an engine by steam instead of atinospheric pressure. 
For some years he occupied himself in the surveying 
and engineering of various public works in Scotland, 
and in 1774 entered into partnership with the Mesers. 
Boulton of Soho, Birmingham, for the manuf. of steam- 
engines, perfecting numerous and great improvements 
in their mechanism — among others the regulator by 
centrifugal force, the throttle-valve, the machinery of 
parallel motion, and the steam-barometer. In 1782 he 
invented the double-acting engine, and retired from 
business in 1800. D. 1819. 

Watteau, ANTOINE, (vah-to’,) a celebrated French 
pante of rural life and genre scenes, B. at Valenciennes, 

684; D. 1721. His works are very numerous, and main- 
tain a high and deserved popularity. 

Wattle, (10t'tl.) apie A. S. watel, a hurdle.] (Zodl.) 
The loose, red, fleshy excrescence found growing under 
the throat of a cock or turkey, and also upon certain 
fishes, the barbel for instance. — ( Bot.) An astringent 
bark used in tanning, obtained from an Aus 
species of Acacia. . 

Waukegan, (waw-ke’gdn,) in Ilinois, a town, C. of 
Lake co,on Lake Michigan, 35 m. N.W. of Chicago. 


Waukesha, (waw-ke’shaw,) in Wisconsin, a B.E. co.: 
| hee 576 sq. m.—A town, C. of above co., 60 m. E. of 


ison. 

Waupacca, (waw-pdk'kah,) in Wisconsin, a N. central 
co., watered by a river of same name; area, 720 sq. m 
—A town, C. of above county, 50 miles N.N.W. of 
Fond du Lac. 

Waushara, (waiw-sha'rah,) in Wisconsin, a central oo. ; 

area, 650 sq. m.; C. Wautoma. 

Wauwatosa, (waw-waw-ti'sah,) in Wisconsin, ẹ town 
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of Milwaukee county, 5 miles W. of the city of Mib 
waukee. 

Wave, (wdv.) [From A. 8. wage.) The alternate eleva- 
tion and depression of parts of the surface of a Hd 
&bove and below the natural level, When this surface 
is pressed down at any part, the adjoining parts rise, 
but sink n by the action of gravity ; and, acquiring 
a velocity due to their height, descen below the origi- 
nal level (Fig. 680), communicating in their turn a pres- 
sure to others near them, which rise and sink in a 
similar way; and thus a reciprocating motion is pro- 
duced. When the depth is sufficient to allow the oscil- 
lations to proceed unimpeded, no progressive motion 
of the fluid takes place; but, when free oscillation is 
prevented by a shelving shore, the interposition of a 
rock and the columns in deep water are not balanced 
by those in shallower, and therefore acquire a p B- 
sive motion toward the latter, forming breakers. When 
caused by the agitation of a small portion of the fluid, 
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Fig. 680. 

by, for example, a stone thrown into it, the waves ap- 
pear to advance in concentric circles, their height 
diminishing as they proceed; but there is no progres- 
sive motion of the fluid itself, as will be shown by any 
OM body floating on its surface. The whole seems to 
roll onward, but in reality each particle of water only 
oscillates with a vertical ascent and descent. Two sets 
of waves will cross each other without any mutual in- 
terruption. Waves mecting with an obstacle, such as 
a wall, &c., will be reflected backwards, according to 
the laws to which light and sound are subjected; if 
there be a small aperture in the obstacle, the waves wil] 
be propagated beyond it, and diverge as from a centre, 
Waves at sea, caused by the wind, have a progressive 
as well as an oscillatory motion; except increased by 
the wind suddenly veering about, they do not exceed 
about six feet in height; and the effect of the wind 
never reaches to a greater depth than about 30 or 40 
feet. The progressive wave sent forward by a floating 
body, or generated in any other way, differs entirely in 
its character and phenomena from the oscillatory waves 
of the sea. Its velocity varies as the square root of 
the depth of the water; and hence a wave of high 
water of a spring tide travels faster than a wave of 
high water of a neap tide; and any change in the depth 
of rivers produces a corresponding change in the inter- 
val between the moon's transit and the hour of high 
water. 

Wav'erley Novels. (Lit) See Scorr, (Sm WALTER.) 

Waverly, (wác'ür-le) in Iowa, a town, C. of Bremer 
co., 116 m. W.N.W. of Dubuque. 2291.— In New 
Fork, a town of Tioga co., 17 m. E.S.E. of Elmira. Pop. 


Wavy, (wàáve. (Her. Same as INDENTED, q. v. 

Wax, (wiks.) [From A. 8. wez.) (Chem.) A name 
applied to a great many substances of similar properties, 
of which beeswax may be taken as the type. This isa 
yellow, tough, solid substance, insoluble in water, soft- 
ening with heat, and becoming liquid below the boil- 
ing-point of water. It may be bleached by exposure to 
the atmosphere in thin shreds. It is a mixture of sev- 
eral neutral bodies and fatty acjds. 

Wax'-berry, Wax-myrtie. (Bot) See Myri- 
CACER. 

Wax’-palm, (-pawm.) (Bot) See Coprryicia. 

Waa-vin x Le) See BoMBYCILLIDA. 

Wax'-work, (-wurk.) (Fine e) Figures executed 
in wax in close resemblance to real persons, for publia 
exhibition, or to serve anatomical purposes. — ( Bot.) 
See CELASTRACES. 

Way, (we) [From A. S. weg.) (Naut.) The progress 
made by a ship through the water; thus when she ig 
moving forward she is to make way; when stationary, 
to have no way.— Ways AND Means. (Pol. Koon.) 
Financial resources available to meet the national 
expenditure; thus, when a legislative body is discussing 
a vote of supply for the public service, itis said to form 
itself into a committee of ways and means. 

Ways “tay ear rA ae ie rab i 8. 
[o ou, (wa an of Australasia, in B. 
Tal 0o V, È. Lon 1300 15. Its length is 80 m., breadth 
25 m., and it is divided by Dampier’s Strait from the 
island of Papua. 

Way-going Crop, e (Amer. Law.) In Penn- 
sylvania, the prescriptive right of & tenant op term, to 
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possess himself, on the expiration of his lease, of the 
A em pad he had sown taring the autumn previous. 
ayland, Francis, (wu'ldnd,) an American divine of 


the Baptist persuasion, B. in the city of New York, 1796. | Weather, (wèth'ŭr.) [From A. 8. wether. 


He graduated at Union Coll., in 1813, and entered upon 
the presidency of Brown University, at Providence, 
R.I., in 1820. D. 1565. His pp. works embrace Ele- 
ments of Moral Science (1835), Elements of Political 
Economy (1837), Limitations of Human Responsibility 
(1840), and Intellectuad Philosophy (1554). 

Wayne, ANTHONY, (wdn,) an American general of the 
Revolutionary epoch, n. in Chester co, Penna., in 1745. 
He entered the army as a colonel in 1775, and after 
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of them build a vast number of contiguous nests, waich 
form a single mass divided into numerous compart- 
ments. 

( Meteor.) 
The condition of the atmosphere at any place, as re- 
spects humidity, temperature, motion, electricity, &c 
See ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE, CLoup, Dew, Foo, Sxow, 
Hair, Winns, HYGROMETER, &c.—(Naut.) On that side 
of a ship's quarter next the wind; — correlative to lee. 
— To weather a cape, to gail to windward of it. — To 
weather a point, to bring a ship a point closer to the 
wind. — A ship is said to be weatherly, when she sails 
well to windward, 


serving with distinction in the Canadian campaign, | Weathered, (wéth'ard.) (Geol. Having the surface 


commanded a division at the battle of Brandy wine, and 
the right wing at Germantown, 1777. Alter distinguish- 


ing himself at Monmouth, in the following year, he| Weaving., (wév'ing.) 


captured by assault the fortified works at Stony Point 
ou the Hudson, in 1779, and received the thanks of 
Congress therefor. After participating in the capture 
of Cornwallis’ army at Yorktown, 1780, he put down 
the Indians in Georgia, and in 1794 gained a signal 
victory over the Miami Indians in Ohio. D. 1796. 

Wayne, in Georgia, i, B.E. co.; area, 750 sq. m.; C. 
Waynesville.—In ///nn's, n S. E. county: area, 610 sq 
mile * Capital, Fairfield —In Jndiana, an E. county: 
area, HA square miles; Capital, Richmond.—In Wwa, a 
S. county. arza. 500 squaro miies; Capital, Corydon.— 
In Kentucky a S. county ; asa, 700 squre miles ; Capital, 
Monticello.—lh. Michigan, 3 S.E. county; area, 6 
&quare miles; C.pixal, Detrcit.—Iu.— Mississippi, an E.S. 
E. county; are4,$:0 «quare iniles ; Capital, Winchester 
—In Missouri, a S.E. :oun*y; area, 750 square miles ` 
Capital, Greenville.—In New York, a N.W. cent. county - 
area, 600 sqiar* miles* Capital, Lyons.—In N. Carolina, 
an E. cent. county; avez, 450 square miles; Capital, 
Guldsborough.—In W. erginia, a S.W. county; area, 
50€ square miles; Capital, Wayne Court-House.— In 
Ohio, a N.E. cent. county ; area, 590 square miles; Capi- 
tal, Wooster.—in Pennsylvania, a N.E. county; area, 
100 square miles; Capital, Hfonesdale.—In Tennessee, & 
S W. county; area. Tou sq. m.; Cap. Waynesborough. 

Weak-fish. (Zl) See SCIENIDAE. 

Weakley, (weel'le,) in Tennessee. a N.N.W. county, ad 
joining Kentucky; area, 700 square miles; Capital, 


Dresden. 

Wealden Formation, (wéld’n.) (Geol.) The name 
given to certain deposits occurring in England in the 
Weald or Wolds (wooded portions) of Kent, and hence 
to other contemporaneous rocks elsewhere. The 
Wealden deposits occur between the oólitic and creta- 
ceous series, In England they are almost entirely of 
fresh-water origin, nud include clays, saudstones, and 
limestones. 

Weaning, (wén'ing.) (Med.) The act of depriving 
the infant, permanently, of the breast, in order to feed 
it on other and more solid nourishment. 

Wear, (wdr.) [From A. S. wearian.) (Nau) To wear 
a @ip is io bring her round on the other tack, stern to 


wind. 

Weasel, (:ez.) (Zoil.) See Mustetip2 and Purto- 
RIUS. 

Weaver, (wer'ir.) (Zodl.) The popular name of the 
gen. Ploceus, fam. 
Fringillide, char- 
acterized by aconi- 
cal beak, more or 
less stout at its 
base, and the up- 
per mandible 
slightly bulging. 
These birds are 
found in both con- 
tinents, and the 
greater number of 
those of the east- 
ern hemisphere 
"re remarkably 
skilful nest-build- 
ers, in which they 
interweave blides 
of grass, from 
which circum- 
stance they derive 
their name. They 
generally build 
their nests inde- 
pendently of each 
other, as the Phil- 
ippine Wenver- 
bird, whose spherical pensile nest is entered by a ver- 
tical canal, which communicates witha lateral opening 
of the cavity wherein the eggs are deposited ; but some 








Fig. 681. 
NEST OP PENSILE WEAVER-BIRD. 


Web. (iccb.) 


Weber, in Utah 


altered in color, texture, or composition, or the edges 
rounded off by exposure to the elements. 

[From A. S. weran, to inter 
twine.) (Menuf.) The act or art of forming cloth in 
a loom, by the union or iutertexture of threads; which 
is done by crossing the threads by means of a shuttle, 
The threads first laid in length are called the warp ; 
those which cross them of their breadth are called the 
weftor woof. W. is un art of great antiquity, and gives 
employment in all nations to a large portion of the 
population. The machinery used for W. in the earliest 
times, though pubs rude in its construction, was, in 
principle, similar to that still in use; and the process 
of fulliug and preparing the cloth seems to have re- 
sembled the modern practice in every particular, ex- 
cept that of shearing the nap, with which the ancients 
do not appear to have been acquainted, Muslins are 
to this day manufactured by the primitive loom in In- 
din, probably without alteration of the form in use dur- 
ing the earliest ages of its invention. In ancient times, 
it is probable that only enough cloth to form a single 
dress was woven at once ; since ancient records do not 
speak of its being sold by measure. The manufacture 
ot flexible stuffs by means of machinery, operating on 
a large scale, is an invention of the last century; it has 
given birth to some of the most elaborate combinations 
of mechanism. The Jaquard loom, a most admirable 
contrivance for saving time and simplifying the process 
of W, silks, &c., in complicated patterns, is likely to be 
superseded by a more simple machine, in which electro 
magnetism is most ingenionsly applied to the produc- 
tion of complicated movements. 

[A. S. webb.) Any woven cloth, tissue or 
textile fabric. —(Zool.) The membrane which connects 
the digits of aquatic birds. 


Webb, (w¢b,) in Tezas, a 8. co., divided from Mexico by 


the Rio Grande; area, 1,420 square miles; Capicat, 


Laredo. 
Weber, Kari Maria, FRIEDRICH Ernst, BARON VON, 


(orbu an eminent German composer, B. in Holstein, 
786. After studying his art under Michael Haydn, and 
other able teachers, W. became, in 1813, director of the 
opera at Prague, and, in 1817, chapel-master and ope- 
ratic director at Dresden. D. in London, 1826. His 
masterpiece, Der Freischiitz, was brought out in Berlin 
in 1822, and was followed in the next year by Auryanthe, 
and in 1826 by Oberon, also a composition of sterling 
merit. 

& N. co, skirted by the Great 
Salt Luke ; area, 500 sq. m. ; €. Ogden City. 


Webster, Dantet, (wčb'stur,) an illustrious American 


statesman, jurist, and orator, was B. at Salisbury, N. H., 
in 1782, of respectable but comparatively humble pa- 
rentage. After receiving his rudimentary education at 
Exeter and Boscawen academies, he entered Dartmouth 
Collin 1797, as a. freshman, and after graduating in 
1801, entered upon the study of the law at Salisbury 
and Boston, in which latter city he was called to the 
bar in 1805. In 1807 he went into practice at Ports- 
mouth, and, after earning a high legal reputation, was 
elected by the Federal party to the lower house of Con- 
gress in 1813, where he opposed the war with England, 
and at once rose into prominence as au able debater, 
Re-elected in 1815, he shared in the discussion of the 
U.S. Bank Charter and specie payment questions. Mean- 
while he had nsen te the highest rank in his profes- 
siou asa constitutional lawyer, and aleo as a consum- 
mate lender in criminal causes, In 1520 he served as 
n member of the Convention met to revise the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, and in 1822 was re-elected te 
Congress, where, as chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he rendered eminent assistance in the entire revi- 
sion of the U. 8S. criminal code. In 1828, he became 
Senator, and in 1820, in opposing the Nullification doc- 
trine advanced by 8. Carolina statesmen, delivered per- 
haps the most splendid outburst of patriotic oratory 
ever heard within the Congress of the American Union, 
In 1834, Mr. W. beeame a prominent leader of the Whig 
party, aud in 1841 was appointed Secretary of Bue 
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wader Pres. Harrison, retaining the office during Mr. 
2i chief magistracy. The most remarkable event 

his official term was the so-called Ashburton Treaty 
with England, in settlement of the N.E. Boundary ques- 
tion. Re-elected to the Senate in 1844, he opposed alike 
the admission of Texas into the Union and the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Mexico, and supported Henry 
Clay’s “Compromise Measures" of 1850 in relation to 
the extension of slavery to new territories. In 1850 he 
again became Secretary of State, this time under Mr. 
Fillmore, and was unsnecessfully nominated for the 
Presidency by the National Whig Convention of 1852. 
D. Oct. 24, in the latter year. 

Web'ster, Noan, an American lexicographer, B. in 
Coun., 1758, graduated at Yale in 1778, and, after being 
admitted to the bar, abandoned the legal profession for 
that of tuition, journalism, and literature. D. 1843. 
His Dictionary the English Language (1828), repub- 
lished in 1864, was the labor of many years of his life, 
and remains one of the best works of its kind extant. 

Web'ster, in Georgia, a W.S.W. co.; area, 300 sq. m.: 
Capital, Preston.—In Jowa, a N.W. cent. co. ; area, 720 
square miles; Capital, Fort Dodge.—In Kentucky, a W. 
co.; area, 280 square miles; Capital. Dixon.—In Mis- 
souri, a S.W. co.; area, 650 T miles; Capital, 
Marshfield.—In W. Virginia, an É. cent. co.; area, 400 
square miles; Cupital, Webster. 

edge, (w^dj. [From A. 8. wæcg.] (Mech.) One of 
the six mechanical powers, reducible to the inclined 
plane, and governed by the same laws. It is used some- 
times for raising bodies, but more usually for dividin 
or splitting them; in the fonmer case, the W. is push 
under the body to be raised, but the effect is still that 
of an inclined plane, for the result is the same, and is 
estimated in the same way, whether the W. is pushed 
under the load, or thel is pushed over the W. When 
& W.is driven forward by percussion, the power which 
acts upon it cannet be estimated with accuracy, on ac- 
count of the friction, which is very considerable. This, 
however, is greatly diminished, for an instant, by the 
tremor caused by the blow. Cutting and piercing tools 
are generally constituted on the principle of the W.— 
(Geom.) A prism with triangular bases. — Spherical 
W., that portion of a globular body which is embraced 
between two planes intersecting a diameter. 

Wedgwood, Josian, (w:dj'wüd,) an eminent English 
manufacturer, and the inventor of the beautiful cream- 
colored fictile production known as Queen’s or Wedg- 
wood Ware; 9s. at Burslem, 1730; D. 1795. 

Wednesday, (wénzde.) |From A. 8. wodensdag, the 
day consecrated to Woden or Odin (q. v.).] The fourth 
day of the week, or that which comes between Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

Wednesbury, (wnz'bür-re) a manuf. town of Eng- 
land, co, Stafford, on the Tame, 8 m. N.W. of Birming- 
ham. Pop. 25,031. 

Weed, (wéd.) [From A. S. weod, tares.) (Bot) Any 
plant which obtrusively occupies cultivated or dressed 
ground, to the exclusion or injury of some particular 
crop intended to be grown. "Thus, even the most use- 
ful plants may become weeds if they appear ont of their 
proper place. The term is sometimes applied to any 
insignificant-looking or unprofitable planta which grow 
profusely in a state of nature; also to any noxious or 
useless plant. 

Week, (wék.) [From A. 8. weoc. 
sisting of 7 days, being one-fourth of the lunar month. 

Weekly. (wék'le.) (Lit. A newspaper or magazine 

ublished regularly once a week. 
eeper, (wep'ür.) (Zoil.) See SAPAJOUS. 

Weep'ing-willow. (Bot) See SALICACE®. 

Weevil, (wév'L) [A. S. wifel.] (Zool) See CuRcv- 
LIONIDE. 

Weft, (wZ/t) (Manuf.) In weaving, the threads which 
cross the warp und form the woof of cloth. 

Weight, (en) [From A. 8. wirgan, to weigh.) (Ex- 
peo Philos. und Com.) The measure of the force 

y which any given portion of matter gravitates to the 
earth. The determination of weight, like that of ex- 
tension, consists in comparison with some known stand- 
ard. Two kinds of weight are used in England, the 
avoirdupois weight, in which the pound consists of 16 
ounces, each ounce containing 43714 grs. in all 7,000, 
grs., and the troy weight, in which the pound is divided 
into 12 ounces, ench ounce containing 480 grs., in all 
5,760 grs. Apothecaries weight is troy weight differently 
divided. See METRIC SYSTEM. — ( Mech.) The resistance 
required to be overcome by a machine in raising, sup- 
porting, or moving any ponderable body. 

Weimar, (vi^mahr,) a mannf. city of Germany, C. of 

rand-duchy of 8axe-Weimar, on the Ilm, 52 m. S.W. of 
| peretm It bas long borne a reputation as the literary 
social centre of Germany, and the former residence of 
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A cycle of time con- 
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Göthe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and a nost of lesser 
writers of mark. Pop, 14,794. 

Weir, (wàr.) [Froni A. S. wer.] (Civ. Engin.) An em 
bankment or of stone or timber placed across the 
channel of a river, &c., for various purposes; also, a 
wooden fence set across a streum for capturing fish. 

Waa, in Colorado, a N. E. co., adjoining Nebraska ; C. 
Greeley. 

Welding, (wéld'ing.) [From A. 8. eld,fire] (Metall.) 
The operation of hammering into a finm state of cohe- 
sion two pieces of metal softened by heat. 

Well, (wél.) [From A. 8. velle] A cylindrical excava- 
tion &ifnk vertically into the earth to a depth sufficient 
to reach a supply of fresh water, and walled around 
with stone or brick to prevent the sides from falling 
in. —(Mi.) A shaft sunk underground, with arterial 
branches running parallel out of it, either to prepare a 
mine, or to come across and counteract one being pre- 
pared by the enemy.— (Shipbuilding.) A small parti- 
tioned-off space near a ship's mainmast, serving to en- 
close the pumps, and extending from the keel to the 
lower deck, in merchant-vessels, or to the gun-deok, in 
ships of war.— See ARTESIAN WELL. 

Wéllingborongh, (wél'ling-bür-ro,) a manuf. town 
of England, co. Northampton, 11 m. E.N.E. of the town 
of Northampton. Pop. 14,284. 

Wellington, ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE oF, an emi- 
nent British general and statesman, B. at Dungan Castle, 

,co. Meath, 1769. He was educated at Eton, and at the 
Military School of Angers, France, and, after serving 
with distinction in Flanders, went to India (then gov- 
erned by his brother, the Earl of Mornington, after- 
wards Marquis Wellesley) with the rank of colonel. In 
that country he soon became commander-in-chief of the 
British and native forces, and routed the Mahrattas at 
Assaye, 1799. After his return home, he was sent in 
command of a division into Denmark, and there defeated 
the Danes at Kivge. Next, he was dispatched into 
Spain, previously reigning the office of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, to which he had been appointed in 1807. 
His exploitsain Spain and Portugal are identified with 
the chief events of the Peninsular War, as it is called. 
Defeating the French at Oporto, 1809, W. crossed the 
Douro, and, entering Spain, defeated them again at Tala- 
vera, Constructing the lines of Torres Vedras, he 
gained the victory of Busaco, followed by those of Sadu- 
bal, Fuentes d'Onore, and Albuera, and in 1812 stormed 
Ciudad Rodrigo and took Badajoz. In the same year 
he defeated the French at Salamanca, drove them out 
of Madrid, occupied Burgos, and, in 1813, encountered 
and defeated them at Vittoria.  Retreating out of 
Spain, W. followed in pursuit, and fought the “ Bat- 
tles of the Pyrenees," and, early in 1814, gained the 
victories of Orthez and Toulouse, after which hostili- 
ties were suspended by the abdication of Napoleon, 
On the return of the latter from Elba in 1815, W. was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Allied army dis- 
patched to resist his invasion of Flanders. After the 
opening battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, the Duke en- 
countered Napoleon on the plain of Waterloo, June 15, 
und ufter an obstinate and bloody struggle, once more 
was victorious. Entering Paris in the July follewing, 
W. prevented Blücher (q. v.), who commanded the Prus- 
sians, from destroying the Bridge of Jena, and commit- 
ting other acts of vandalism; and by favoring the res- 
toration Qf Lonis XVIII., vented the dismeimber- 
ment of France. Appointed to the command of the 
army of occupation in that country, W., by his influence, 
prevailed upon the Allied Powers to shorten the term 
from 5 to 3 years. 1827 he s. the Duke of York as 
commander-in-chief, and in 1828 became prime-minister 
of England, and in 1834 Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Sir Robert Peel's cabinet. D. 1852. 

Wellington, (w¢/'ling-tun,) a town of England, oe. 
Salop, 10 m. E. of Shrewsbury. Pop. 14,604. 

Wel’ ington, a flourishing city and seaport, C. of New 
Zealand, and of a p. of same name, at the S.W. point 
x Now Ulster, or North Island, on Cook's Strait. Pop. 
22,15. 

Wellsbach Light. The light produced by a peculiar 
burner, composed of an exceedingly fine mesh-work of 
metal, and placed over a gas-jet. The metal, made in- 
candescent by the flame, yields a very bright white 
light, of illuminating power much greater than that of 
the gas. 

Wells’ville, (-vil,) in New York, a thriving town of 
Alleghany co., on the Genesee River, 76 miles south of 
Rochester.—In Okio, a town of Columbiana:co., 102 m, 
8.K. of Cleveland. 

Welsh, (:2Ish.) (Geog.) The people of Wales considered 
collectively ; also, used adjectively, anything pertaining 
or having reference to that countr Welsh rarebit, 


(commouly corrupted iuto rabbit.) Cookery.) Toasted 
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cheese served upon hot bread toast well buttered, aud 
sometimes steeped in hot spiced ale, 

Wenceslnus, (vàut'sez-lows,) or Wenzel, (vdnt'zel,) 
King of Bohemia, B. 1361, was son of the Emperor 
Charles TV. of Germany, and s. his father in 1376. He 
governed with great tyranny and cruelty, and for for- 
saking the cause of Pope Boniface IV. against the anti- 
pope, Benedict XIII., was deposed by the Diet of Frank- 
fort in 1400. D. 1419. 

Wener, (wán'ür,) a considerable lake of Sweden, con- 
necting by canal with Lake Wetter, bet. N. Lat. 589 
22-590 25' E. Lon. 12° 20-149 12’. It receives many 
rivers, discharges its surplus waters into the Cuttegat, 
and has an ares of*2,120 sq. m. 

Wen'tle-trap. (Zo9.) See TURRITELLIDÆ. 

Weregild, (tdr’e-yild,) [A. 8.] (0. Erg. Law.) A com- 
pensation paid by a delinquent to a party wronged, or 
his relations, for offences or injuries committed against 
the person. J 

Werner, AnRAHAM GOTTLOB, (vār'ner,) an eminent 
German savant, B. in Upper Lusatia, 1750, became prof. 
of mineralogy at Freiburg. and one of the eight foreign 
associates of the French Academy of Sciences. He was 
the author of the Neptunian or Wernerian theory, b 
which he argued that the primitive and other geologi- 
cal formations were formed by precipitation from a 
liquid base. He was also the introducer of Geognosy, 

. and presented the principles of this science in his Classi- 
fication and Description of Mountalus (1787). D. 1817. 

Wesel, (va’s’l,) a fortif. manuf. town of Prussia, in the 
Hhenish Provs., at the junction of the Rhine and Lippe, 

m. N.N.W. of Düsseldorf. Pop. 13,500. 

Weser, (ra’ser,) à river of N.W. Germany, formed by 
tho confluence of the Werra and Jahde, iu the former 
kingdom of Hanover. After a N. flow of 200 m., dur- 
ing which it is jolued by the Jalide, it empties into the 
N. Sea by an estuary 21 miles broad at its outer ex- 
tremity. 

Wesley, Joux, (1z'le) an English divine and religious 
reformer, B. at Epworth, Lincolnshire, 1703. Educated 
at the Charter-House and at Oxford, he became a Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, and in 1728 took orders in the 
Church of England, and held a curacy for two years. 
On his return to Oxford, he formed, along with his 
brother Charles, the celebrated George Whitefield, and 
others, one of a kind of religious brotherhood, who ob- 
tained by their strict and austere mode of life the nick- 
name of Methodists. In 1725 he went to Georgia, in 
company with his brother, on a mission of preaching 
to the colonists and Indians, and there made himself un- 
popular by his intolerance, Returning to England, W. 
adopted Moravian views in 1733, yet continued to pro- 
fess the doctrines of the Anglican Church after he had 
ceased to conform to its discipline. In 1710 he seceded 
from the Moravian counection, and differing with 
Whitefleld on the doctrine of predestination, organized 
a sect of his own and became an itinerant fleld-preacher, 
thereby exposing himself to much ponte persecution, 
In 1750 he married a rich widow, from whom he sepa- 
tated in 1771. D. 1791. 

Wes'leyanism, (am. (Ecl Hist.) See Mernop- 


1sT8. 

Wessel Islands, (Fhe, (wh'¢i,) a cluster of islands, 
lying N.W. of the Gulf of Carpentaria, N. coast of Aus- 
tralia, In 8. Lat. 10° 58, E. Lon. 130° 40. The largest 
of the group is 30 mt. in length, by 7 in width. 

West, (wt) [A. &] That one of the four cardinal 
points of the horizon where the sun sets at the equinox, 
or any point in a direct liue between the spectator or 
other object, and that point of the horizon. Less 
strictly, it is that region of the hemisphere near the 
point where the sun sets when in the equator, as op- 
posed to the east, or the quarter in which it rises. 

West, BENJAMIN, an eminent American painter, B. in 
Delaware co., Penna., 1758, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He commenced his artistic career as a por- 
trait-painter in Philadelphia at the age of 17, and, after 
a visit to Rome, took up his abode in London, where he 
obtained the patronage of George III., and s. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy in 1792. 
D. in London, 1820. W. excelled as an historical painter. 
and of his chief works, The Death of Wolfe, and Christ 
Healing the Sick, ure now in the British National Gal- 
Jery; while Death on the Pale Horse, und others, belong 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arta, 

West Baton Uge, (bdt’un-roosh’,) in Louisiana, a 
B.B. central parisu, area, 240 square miles; Capital 
Bruly Landing. 

Westborough, (ott barra) in Massachusetts, a towr 
of Worcester co., 32 m S.W. of Boston. 

West Cam'bridge, or Arli ton, in Massachu- 
&íls- & town of Middlesex cp,, 6 es N W. of Boston 


Westerw 


West Fellci 


Westmeat 
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Westchester, (w/st-ches'tur,)jin New York, a B.E. co. 
washed by Long Island Sonud ; area, 500 sq. miles; & 
White Plains.—A town of above co., 12 m. N.E. o tive 
City Hall, New York. Pop 6,015.—In Pennsylvania, @ 
borough, C. of Chester co, % in. W. of Philadelphie» 


Western Australia, (wèst ürn,) formerly called the 
Swan River SETTLEMENT, incledes all that portion of 
the island of Australia situate bet. E. Lon. 129° and the 
Indian Ocean. Extreme length from N. to S., 1,280 m.; 
breadth, 800 m. Area, 975,000 sq. m. "The occupied ex- 
tent of the colony is abt. 600 m. from Ñ. to $., and abt. 
150 miles in average breadth. Surface diversified, and 
drained by the Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne; and Fur- 
tescue rivers. Bands of fertile soil, where saxdhl-woed. * 
and other trees grow abundantly, aud which are suita 
ble for the culture of the vine, olive, and fig, octur im 
the central dists. C. Perth. Zop. 24.785. 


Western Empire, (The.) (His) Thedistinctive 


name applied by historians to the western division-of 
the Roman empire, after the partition of the latte; 
according to the will of Theodosius the Great, 395 A. D. 
vdster-vél:,) a seaport of Sweden, in 

. of the city of Culmar, on au inlet of 
Pop. 5,000. 


k 
Gothland, Y5 m. 
the Bultic. 


West Farms, (-/Armz.) in New York, a town of West- 


chester co., 11 xard of New York. 
afin, (.fe4ish-e-al'nah,) in Louisiana, a 
me parish; area, 480 sy miles; Capital, St. Francis 


Westileld, (wčstfčld,) in Massachusetts, a town of 


pden co., 10 m. W.N.W. ot Springfield. 
—In New York, a town of Chautauqua co., 67 m 
W. of Buffalo 


West Indies, (-in'diz) (The.) The collective desig- 


nation ofthe great American archipelago, extending bet... 
the N. and Š. continents, and separating the Guif of 

Mexico and Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Orean, bet- 
N. Lat. 10-289, W. Lon. 57-86°. They compris* alto- 
gether nearly 1,000 islands, divided into the Balama 
(q. v.), Greater Antilles, and Lesser Antilles, (see Ammu- 
LES,) and Caribbee groups, the latter subdivided into’ 
the Leeward Islands nnd Windward Islands, (see Winn 
WARD.) The prineipul W. India islands are noted under 
their specia] names in other parts of this work. See 
nlso AMERICA. 


West Hoboken, (-hobo-kén,) in New Jersey, a town 


of Hudson co. 

h, (west-meeth’,) a central co. of Ireland, p. 
Leinster b. W. by the Shannon. Soil devoted to agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing. C. Mullingar. Pop. 78,426. 


Westminster, (wést-min'stir,) a city of England, co. 


Middlesex, constituting the W. division, or court quarter, 
of London the metropolis Within its limits are the 
famous Abbey of same name, the royal palaces, pub’ `c 
parks, Houses of Parliament, Government offices, &^., 
and the entire West End (so called), embracing ine 
fashionable dists. of Belgravia, Mayfair, Tyburnia, an'i 
Pimlico. Pep. 246 413. 

Westmoreland, (wést-mür'ldud,) a N.W. co. of Em, 
land, surrounded by the cos, Northumberland, Durharp 
York, Laucaster, and Cumberland. It is fn!l of exquisive 
scenery, being the centre of the Lake Dicirict, apd very 
mountainous, C. Appleby. Pop. 65,008. 

Westanore'land, in Pennsylvania, a S.W. co,; area, 
1,000 square miles; Capital, Greensburg.—In Virg't.« 
an E. co., adjoining Maryland; area, ,/0 squeco mile 
Capital, Westmoreiand. 

Westmoreland, a tloucishing county of New Brup 
wick. 

Weston-super-Mare, (wést'n-su-piir-mdr,) a 
of England, co. Somerset, on the Bristol Channel, 9 r 
N.W. of Axbridge. Pop. 10,007. 

Westphalia, (-/a'le-ah.) a p. of the German Empi., 
and former kingdom of Europe, constituting a W., divi- 
sion of Prussia. b. N. by Hanover, E. and 8. by Hesse- 
Nassau, and W. by the Rhine, separating it froin the 
Prussian Rhenish Provs. Area, 7,820 sq. m. Surfen» 
undulating; soil fertile and agricultural, und drained vy 
the Weser, Ems, Lippe, Rubr, and other rivers Z. 
Münster. Anciently an independent Saxon duchy, W, 
became annexed to the empire in 1180, and to Prussia 
iu 1613. In 1801 it was ceded to Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
erected into a kingdom under Jérôme Bonaparte, 18.6— 
13, when it again reverted to Prussia. The Peac. «f 
W., 1613-8, terminated the Thirty Years’ War, and 
restored the political equilibrium of Europe. J op. 
1,707,720. 


West Point. (-point,) in New York, a vill. of Oranre 


co., on the Hudson, 52 m. N. of New York city. At this 
place, crowning an elevated plateau, and both pictu- 
resquoly and strategically situated, is the U. 8. Milit 
Academy, founded in 1794. It covers with its dril 
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äs, &c.,:a tract of ground a mile in cireumference. 

ring the Revolutionary times, a streng fort com- 
manded the Hudson at this point, the contemplated 
:Surrender of whích by the traitor Gen. Arn led 
be military execution of Major André in the year 

Westport, (wést’port,) a seaport of Ireland, co. Mayo, 
at the head ofa fine bay of same name, on the Atlantic, 
10 m. 8. W. of Castlebar. Pop. 7,060. 

West Roxbury, (réks'bir-re,) in Massachusetts, a town 
of Norfolk co., 6 m. 8.W. of Boston. 

West Virginia, (-rür-in'e-al,) an E. State of the 
American Union, lying bet. N. Lat. 37° 30’-40° 30’, W. 
Lon. 09 45'-59 30" (from Washington), and b. N. by Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, N.E. by Maryland, E. and 8. by Vir- 
ginia, and W, by Kentucky and Ohio, from which latter 
State it is separated by the Ohio River. The entire E. 
regiou of W. V. is traversed in a direction from S.W. to 
N.E. by parallel ridges of the main chain of the Alle- 
ghanies. More to the west ward, the surface of the coun- 
try presents a more champaign appearance, with a well- 
tinibered and highly fertile soil, drained by the Kana- 
sha, Guyandotte, Elk, Monongahela, and other rivers, 
all affinents of the Ohio. In minerals, W. V. is pre- 
eminently rich, her coal-fielda alone absorbing 1-13th 
of the entire carboniferous area of the U. States. Iron 
js not lese plentiful, and petroleum, asphaltum, and 
galt, with antimony, alum, limestone, and various clays, 
are largely found and worked. The climate is equable 
&nd generally healthful, and exercises & favorable in- 
fluence over open-aír industry. In W. Va. hud 
62,674 farms, as Layer but 39,778 in 1870. Of the en- 
tire number in 1890, 50,673 were occupied by the owners. 
In farm crops she produced as follows: Indian corn 
14,233.799 bushels; wheat 4,002,017 bushels; oats 
1,903,505 bushels; barley 10,131 bushels; rye 113,181 
bushels; buckwheat 235,298 bushels; tobacco 2,296,146 
pounds, of bituminous coal, 
same year, 1,839,845 tons; 


————————— 


(wa.) [From A. S. wag.] (Camb.) In England, 
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portión of Virginis pro ier, hnt in that year the people 
of the section lying N.W. of the Alleghanies, loyal to the 
Union cause, held themselves aloof from the so-called 
Southern Confederacy, and at a Convention held at 
Wheeling, May 13, organized their body politic into n 
distinct community, invested by act of Congress with 
the status of federal membership among the powers of 
the Union, December 31, 1862. On the 26th March fol- 
lowing, a new State Constitution was adopted, which 
was amended in 1872. Pop. 762,794, of which 37,980 are 
colored ; 

West Troy, in New York, a town of Albany co., front- 
ing Troy on the opposite side of the Hudson, 6 m. N. of 
Albany. Itcontains numerous manufactories, and an 
extensive U. 8, arsenal. 

Wetta, (w'tah,) an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
in S. Lat. 89 5', E. Lon. 126? 12". It lies 30 m. N. of 
Timor, ard has a length of 60 m., by a breadth of 30. 

Wetter, (ret'ter,) a luke of Sweden, connecting with 
that of Wener by canal, bet. N. Lat. 57° 50'-589 55’, E. 
Lon.149-159. Length 80 m.. width 10 m. 

Wetteren, (vát'ter-ei,) a manuf. town of Belgium, p. 
E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, 7 m. E.S.E.of Ghent. Pop. 


10,000. 

Wetterhorn, (vátter-hórn) (The,) 

Storms,” one of the principal summits of the Alps of 
the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, having an altitude 
of 12,162 ft. above the sea. 

Wetzel, (wét’z'l,) in West Virginia, a N.co.; area, 250 

sq. m.; C. New Martinsville. 

Wexford, (wsfurd,) a town and seaport of Ireland, 
C. of a co. of eame name, at the embouchure of the 
Slaney into the St. George's Channel, 25 m. N.N.E. of 
Waterford, Pop. 14,517. 

Wex'ford, in Michigan, a N.W. co.; area, 576 8q. m.; 
C. Wexford. 


(“Peak of 





ef iron 147,487 tons; of salt 
gho preduced 2,679,438 bshs., 








valued at $380,369. The boil- 








ing of salt and smelting of 














iron constitutes the two lead- 
jng manufactures of raw ma- 
terial ; hardware, agricultural 
implements, leather, glass, to- 
bacco, oil, and woollen stuffs 
are also objects of consider- 
able mechanical industry. 
The political divisions of the 
State embrace 54 cos., of which 
the chief cities and towns are 
Wheeling (State C.). Parkers- 
burg, Martinsburg,Lewisburg, 
Barboursville, Buckhannon, 
Clarksburg, &c. The govt. 
of W. V. was organized in 
1861, and her organic law, 
subsequently framea and 
adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention, vests the execu- 
tive power ina governor elect- 
ed biennially, together with 
other subordinate State ofti- 
cers holding office for the like 


assembly annually. The judiciary is represented by 
three judges of the Supreme Court of A ppeals, elected for 
12 years, and 13 justices of State Courts, for 4 years. The 





State sends 2 senators, and 4 delegates to the lower house 
of the National Congress. In 1890 the assessed value 


of real propert 
$33,480,119. 
hibited by the State Constitution. 
reached a total of 300 miles, with others in construc- 
tion. Education is amply fov for by the estab- 
lishment of West Virginia 


was $95,079.88; personal property 


W. Va. has no public debt, it being pro- 
Her railroads 


niversity for the teaching 


of the higher branches, and by normal schools; besides 


which the free school system has been successfully 


introduced, with an annual expenditure of about 


$700,000, and a total enrolled in the public schools of 
142,850. Charitable and disciplinary 
are established aud conducted on a scale and in a 
manner commensurable with the growing wants of this 
new State. Internal improvements, too, tending to fa- 
cilitate land and water progression, are being exten- 
sively carried out in many parts, especially in connec- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio and Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroads, and the Great and Little Kanawha river- 
systems. This State prior to 1861 formed an integral 


institutions 


























Fig. 682. — GREENLAND (or RIGHT) WHALE. 
term. The legislature is composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, 22 members being elected to 
the former body every 2 years, and 51 to the last-named 


a measure of weight, equal to, wben applied to salt, 40 
bush. of 56 lbs. each; wool, 61% tods of 28 lbs. ; wheat, 
5 qrs.; cheese, 32 cloves of 8 Ibs.; butter, from 2 to 3 
cwt.; barley and oats, 48 bush. 

Weymouth, (wa'mouth,) a borough, seaport, and fash- 
ionable watering-place of England, co. Dorset, on the 
Wey, 8 m. W. of Dorchester. It connects with the town 
of Melcombe-Regis b, a oraga Pop. 14,702. 

Weymouth, (wa’miith,) in Massachusetts, a manufac- 
turing town of Norfolk co., 12 miles S.S.E. of Boston. 


Whale, wäl.) [From A. S. hwel.] (Zodl.) A name 
common to some Ceta.: comprising the families Bal- 
ænidæ and Physeteride. The former comprises Whales 
which have no real teeth, but the two sides of their up- 
per jaw, which is keel-shaped, are furnished with rows 
of vertical horny plates, called whalebone, formed of a 
sort of fibrous horn, and which are fringed on their in- 
ner edges. The gen. Balæna, distinguished by the ab- 
sence of a dorsal fin and by the smoothness of the vell y. 
includes the Greenland or Right Whale, B. mysticetus, 
so much sought after for the oil extracted from ita 
blubber and for its whalebone. This whale attains tlie 
length of 70 feet, and is sometimes furnished with a 
blubber 2 or 3 feet in thickness. The gen. Balwnoptera 
per ioo whales with a dorsal fin and short cen, 
and known under the names of Fin-backs, Raz 
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and Rorquals. They equal and in many cases much 
exceed the B. mysticelus in length, — some have been 
seen 100 feet long, — but yield far less oil. They are 
exceedingly powerful and rapid in their movements, 
andare captured with the greatest difficulty aud danger. 
Animals of such enormous strength and magnitude, we 
might imagine, would spread terror and devastation all 
around them, and make an indiscriminate slanghter of 
the inferior tribes. No creature, however, is less vora- 
cious than the common whale ; little animal substance is 
ever found iu its stomach; it feeds, as some allege, upon 
different insects that float on the surface; according to 
others, upon the medusa or sea-blubber. Some ussert, 
however, that its food consists chiefly of herring, theim- 
mense shoals of which it follows to the Arctic Ocean. 
its food, weare certain, must be minute, for the capacity 
of ita throat«loes not exceed four inches! a size beyoud 
all proportion smaller than that of other large nquatic 
animals, To a slender appetite the whale adds peacea- 
ble and harmless manners; it pursues no other inhabi- 
tant of the waters, but leads an easy and quiot life on 
the bosom of the waves, and is inoffensive in proportion 
to its ability to do mischief. The Sperm-Whale belongs 
to the family PHYSETERIDA, q. v. The Right Whale is 
confined to the frigid regions, and is common to the N. 
Atlantic and N. Paeific; but it is specially hunted by 
American and English whalers abt. Baffin's Bay, where 
the vessels arrive about the end of April. The produce 
of the Right Whale and ef the Sperm-Whale, before 
chemistry had supplied ua witli substitutes for train oil 
nnd spermaceti, was of far greater economical impor- 
tance than it is now. The whale fishery has therefore 
reatly fallen off within the last years. 

Wharf, (^worf) [From A. S. hweorf.] A quay or 
causeway constructed along the banks of a river, canal, 
or harbor, for facilitating the loading and discharging 
of ships, &c. — In the U. States, a wharf-boat is a kind 
of lighter or barge moored in a river to nnswer the 
purposes of a wharf, in cases where the latter cannot be 
permanently constructed. — Wharfage. (Com.) Tolls 
or duties levied on ships, &c., for the use of a wharf in 
landing and discharging their cargoes, (pl WHARVES.) 

Wharfinger, (/cérf'in-jur.) (Com.) An officer 
charged with the management of a wharf or quay. 

Wharton, (wor'tun,) in Teras, a S.E. co.; area, 1,080 

C. Wharto 


sq. m. ; C. n. 

Wheat, Ger) [From A. S. hwæti.) ( Agric.) A plant of 
the gen. pese) v.) and the seed of the plant which 
furnishes a white flour for bread, and is the grain most 
generally used by the human race, except in those 
countries where rice forms the principal article of food. 
The varieties of W. are numerous, though the difference 
between each kind is not very remarkable. The culture 
of W., from time immemorial, and in different soils and 
climates, has produced these varieties; the chief and 


most permanent of which are the red and white grained, | 


and the spring W., which is generally red. IF. yields n 
greater proportion of flour than any other grain, and is 
also more nutritive. Gluten is go essential an ingredi- 
ent in bread, that fermentation cannot go on without it ; 
hence the inferiority of W. in wet seasons, and when it 
is blighted or ill-ripened, this element being then de- 
ficient in quantity; and hence also the advantage of 
having a stock of old grain. In 1880 the crop of W. in 
the United States amounted to 459,591,093 bushels, 
against 287,745,626 in 1870. 

Wheat-ear, (/uoct'cer.) (Zoól.) A small European bird 
of the Chat kind. See CHAT. i 
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most engines are composed. 
the fulcrum of 
a lever, and a 
simple action 
merely trans- 
fers the force on 
one side to the 
other side; but 
if wheels are so 
connected as to 
diminish veloc- 
ity, then power 
is gained. — 
Wheel-work, is 
the name given 
to the arrange- 
ment for con- 
veying motion 
from one axis to 
another by 
means of 
toothed-wheels, 
It is the most 
extensively use- 
ful of all the modes of communicating motion, being 
capable of varying its direction and its velocity without 
any limit. When the pressure on the machinery is not 
very considerable, the wheels and axles are allowed to 
work by the friction uf their surfaces, which is in- 
creased by cutting the wood so that the grains of the 
surfaces in contact shall run in opposite directions; 
nlso by gluing buffed leather upon the surfaces of the 
wheels and axles. There are other ways of transmit- 
ting the force of each axle to 
the circumference of the suc- 
ceeding W., when the work 
to be done requires consider- 
able force. One of these is, 
by ropes, straps, bands, or 
belts, which are placed round 
the circumference of the 
wheels that are to act upon 
each other. Theaction isin 
this manner transmitted by 
the tension of the band, &c., 
and rendered effective by 
friction with the circumfer- 
ences on which it is-rolled. 
Wheels and axles connected in this manner are called 
band-wheels, When this method is used, a W. may com- 
municate a motion, which may be either direct or reverse, 
also more or less rapid, to another at a considerable dis- 
tance; and the relative velocities may be alterable at 
pleasure, by using two frnsta of cones, the narrow end 
of one being placed opposite to the wide end of the 
other, When any machinery is to be occasionally thrown 
out of action, the W. or drum which drives it, is capable 
of connection with either a fast or a loose pulley ; in the 
former case, motion is communicated to the machinery ; 
in the latter, the loose pulley only is turned round by 
the prime mover, when bands would be liable to slip 


The centre of a W. is like 





Fig. 683. 





Pig. 684. 


Whent'-fly. (Zotl.) See TiPULARLE. 

Wheat’-moth. (Zl) The Angoumois Grain-moth, 
Anacampsis cerealella, fam. TINEID2, q. v. 

Wheaton, HENRY. (/nwét'n,) an eminent American 
jurist and diplomatist, B. at Providence, R. I., 1785. 
After graduating at Brown University in 1802, he 
studied law at Poitiers and London,and in 1816 became 
a reporter of the decisions of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 
Appointed charge d'affaires to Denmark, 1826, he left 
that post to become minister at Berlin in 1835, remain- 
ing there till 1837. W., who was a corresponding memi- 
ber of the French Institute, D. in 1548, Tis most im- 
portant work — one recognized ns a standard authority 
— is Elements of International Law (1836) 

Wheatstone, Caries. (urttin,) an English scien- 
tist, n. at Gloucester in 1802, became professor of experi- 
mental philosophy in King’s Coll, London, and in 1534 
entered upon the chair of philosophy in the same insti- 
tution. Prof, W. was the iutrodneer of electric tele- 
graphy into England, and invented the magueto-alplia- 
betical telegraph and the stereoscope. 

Wheel, (él) | A. S. hweol.j (Mech.) A simple machine, 
consisting of a round piece of wood, or metal, which 
revolves on an axis. The W. has an important place in 
most engines; it is of an assemblage of wheels that 





Fig. 685. 
from want of sufficient friction, on account of the great- 
ness of the resistance; or when a very accurate motion is 








required, toothed wheels are used (Fig.653). The teeth 
ure sometimes cast on the wheel, sometimes are fixed 
to it, and sometimes are cnt by machinery. When two 
wheels of very unequal size act together, the larger is 
termed a wheel, and the smaller, pinten wheels are de- 
nominated spur, crown, and bevel gear, according to the 
position of their teeth. If the latter are perpendicular 
tu the axis of the wheel, and in the direction of its radii, 
it is called & spur-wheel. If the teeth are parallel to the 
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axis of the wheel, and therefore perpendicular to íts 
frame, it is called a crown-wheel (Fig. 684). Two spur- 
wheels, or a spur-wheel and pinion which work in one 
another, are always in the same plane, and have their 
axes parallel; but when a spur-and crown-wheel are in 
connection, their planes and axes are at right angles. 


it is called a bevel-wheel (Fig. 685), the use of which is to 
produce a rotatory motion round one axis, by means 
of a rotatory motion round another which is oblique to 
it; when the axes are at right angles, the wheels used 
are termed mire wheels. When a varying velocity is to 
be produced by a uniform force, eccentric. square, and 
other shaped wheels are sometimes made to act to- 
gether; they remain connected on account of the sum 
of the radii of the parts, actually in contact, being al- 
ways the same. 
Wheel and Axle. (Mech.) A modification of the 
lever, consisting of two cylinders of different radius 
having a common axis, the smaller being termed the 
axle, and the larger the wheel. A cord is wound round 
the wheel in one direction, and another cord round the 
axle in the opposite direction. The weight is attached 
to the latter, and the power is applied to the former. 
When both the power and the weight are vertical, and 
we consider the machine as seen in the direction of the 
axis, wo have two parallel forces acting at the extremi- 
ties of two armsof a lever whose fulcrum is in the axis. 
The condition of equilibrium is, therefore, that the 
power multiplied by the radius of the wheel shall be 
equal to the weight multiplied by the radius of the 


axle. 

Wheeling, (/^wél'ing,) a prosperous manuf. city and 
port of entry of W. Virginia, C. of Ohio co., on the Ohio 
River (here crossed by a wire suspension-bridge with a 
span of 1,010 ft.),92 m. S.W. of Pittsburgh. The ter. 
minus of Cleveland and Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Ohio, 
aud Hempfield R.R.'s. é 

Wheelwright, (-rit.) (Trades.) One engaged in the 
fabrication of wheels and the ruderand commoner kinds 
of wheeled vehicles, such as wagons, &c. 

Wheezing, (Aweezing.) [From A.8. hiveoson, to 
breathe with difficulty.] ( Fur.) A disordered respiration 
in horses; arising from the narrowness of the bron- 
chial passages, 

Whelk, (hwèlk.) (Zoól) See BUCCINIDÆ. 

Whetstone, (hwét'stin,) [from A. S. hwettan, to give 
an edgo soror NovaUucLiTE, [L. novacula, a whetstone. ) 
(Miner.) called from its property of whetting or 
sharpening steel. It isa talcy slate, containing silica; 
to the particles of which, though not perceptible, its 
efficacy is due. 

Whewell, WILLIAM, (hi71) an English philosopher, B. 
at Lancaster, 1795, became prof. of moral theology, and 
of mineralogy, at Cambridge University,and Vice-Chan- 
cellor in 1855. D. 1866. His History of the Inductive 
Sciences (1237) is a production of standard authority. 
The popular work entitled The Plurality of Worlds, 
which appeared in 1855, is generally attributed to Dr. W. 

Whey, (wa.) [Prom A. 8. meh (Chem.) That 
serous part of milk which remains r conversion of 
the fatty part into curds; it is chiefly composed of 
water containing between 3 aad 4 per cent. of sugar of 
milk in a state of solution. 

Whig, (wig. [A.8. hwag.] (Eng. Hist.) One of a 
political party which had its origin in England in the 
17th century, in the reign of the Stuarts, when great 
contests existed rospõcting the royal prerogatives. Those 
who supported the king in his high claims were called 
Tories, and the advocates of popular rights were called 
Whigs. The name was given to the latter, on account 
of their principles being considered insipid by the To- 
ries, who advocate absolute power and indefeusible he- 
reditary rights in the monarch. — (Amer. Hist.) Origi- 
nally, one who upheld patriotic principles during the 
War of Independence: — thus opposed to Tory and Loy- 
elis. Later, in 1829, it came to designate a political 
party, with principles akin to those of the former Fed- 
eralists, and opposed to those of the Democrats of the 
time. The term came into disuse abt. 1853. 

Whim, or Whimsey, (hwim’ze.) (Mining.) A kind 
of capstan, worked by horse-, steam-, or water-power, 
and used in the raising of ores to the surface. 

Whimbrel, (/ucin'brél.) (Zoil.) The Numenius phæ- 
pus, fam. Scolopacide, an European bird, closely allied 
to the curlew, but smaller, 

Whin, win.) (Bot.) See ULEX. 

Whip, (hwip.) [From A. 8. laceop.] (Nant) On ship- 
board, à small single tackle employed in hoisting sails 
and other light bodies. 


Whipper-in, (hwippūr-.) (Sports) In fox-hunting, | 


an assistant to the huntsman, employed in keeping the 
hounds true to the line of scent by bringing them with- 


| Whippoo 
When the teeth are oblique to the plane of the wheel, | 
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in reach of his whip, should they be disposed to straggle 

away.—(/ol.) In England, the name given to a mem- 

ber of Parliament entrusted with the bringing to- 
gether all government supporters in readiness for an 
anticipated division of the house. 

rwill. (Zodl.) See GoAT-SUCKER. 

Whip-Tom-Kelly. (Zo. See Laying. 

Whirl'igig-beetle. (Zoiil.) Sec GYRINIDÆ. 

Whirlpool, (/wurl'pool.) A vortex where the water 
moves round in a circle. Those in rivers are very com- 
mon, from various accidents, and are usually very triv- 
inl, and of little consequence. In the sea they are 
more rare, but more dangerous. The most celebrated 
of these are the Euripus, near the island of Eubea, in 
the Grecian Archipelago; Charybdis, in. the strait be- 
tween Sicily and Italy; and the Maelstrom, off the 
coast of Norway. "Their dangers seem to have been ex- 
aggerated. They are produced by the meeting of cur- 
rents which run in opposite directions. 

Whirlwind, (/:rurl'wind.) (Meteor.) An exceedingly 
rapid and impetnous wind that rises in a whirling di- 
rection, and continues in the same way for some time. 
Whirlwinds have both a progressive and a circular 
motion ; they usually rise after calms and great heats, 
and occur chiefly in the warmer latitudes. They are 
ascribed by some to electricity, but are considered by 
others as formed by the meeting of currents of air 
which are moving in opposite directions, in the same 
manner as whirlpools are produced in water. Whirl- 
winds often originate within the tropics during the 
hot season, especially in flat sandy deserts; these be- 
coming unequally heated by the sun, give rise to as- 
cending columns of heated air. In their contact with 
each other, the ascending currents result in eddies, 
which draw up with them large clouds of dust, and 
the whole is borne forward by the wind that may hap- 

n to be blowing at the time (Fig. 471). 

iskey, (hwiske,) or WHISKY. (mom usquebaugh.] 
A well known spirituous liquor, distilled generally from 
barley; but sometimes from wheat or maize, as is the 
case in the United States. 

Whist, (Invist.) [A variation of hist! silence!) (Games.) 
The most perfect game at the card-table, requiring great 
attention and silence, whence its name. It is played by 
four persons, who cut for partners ; the two highest and 
tlw two lowest are together, and the partners sit oppo- 
site to each other; the person who cuts the lowest card 
is to deal first, giving one at a time to each person, till 
he comes to the last card, which is turned up for the 
trump, and remains on the table till each person has 
played a card. The person on the left-hand side of the 
dealer plays first, and whoever wins the trick is to play 
again, thus going on till the cards are played ont. The 
ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps are called honors ; 
whichever side holds three of these honors reckons two 
points towards the game, or for the whole of the honors 
four points, the game consisting usually of ten points, 
The honors are counted after the tricks; all above six 
tricks reckoning towards the game. 

Whistler. (Zoiil.) See ARCTOMYS. 

badness 4 Voti borough and seaport of England, 
in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, on the North Sea, 16 m. 
N. of Scarborough. Pop. 15,337. 

White, (wi) [A. S. hwit.] (Chromatics.) A color 
which is a combination of all the prismatic colors, 
those natural bodies only appearing W. which reflect 
all the colored rays. — W. of Egg. (Chem.) See ALBUMEN. 


"White, in Arkansas, a N.E. central co.; area, 1,050 sq. 


miles; Capital, y.—1n Georgia, a N. co.; area, 200 
square miles; Capital, Cleveland.—In Ilinois, a S. E. co., 
adjoining Indiana; area, 600 square miles; Capital. 
Carmi.—In Ind. a N.W. co.; area, 500 square miles. 
Capital, Monticello.—In Tennessee, an E. central co,’ 
area, 445 square miles; Capital, Sparta. 

White Ant. (Zo) See TEÅMITIDÆ. 

Whitebait, (Jwit'büt) (Zoöl.) A small fish of the 
Herring fam. (Clupeide), distinguished by having teeth 
on the palate, and pterygoid bones on the vomer and 
on the tongue. 

Whiteboys, (hwil’bniz,) or PEEP-0-DAv Bors. (Ir. Hist.) 
A secret y ef political marauders which created 
alarm in the S. of Ireland towards the ciose of the last 
and beginning of the present century. They committed 
agrarian and other outrages in the dead of night, or 
before daybreak, and wore white smocks over their 
clothes : — whence the name, 

White Cedar. (Bot.) See Cupressus. 

Whitefield, Gronag, (Awit/féld,) a celebrated English 
preacher, B. at Gloncester in 1714, after entering into 
fellowship with the Wesleys at Oxford, like them was 
excluded from the Anglican Church on account of his 
heterodox views, and in 1739 commenced a career of 
itinerant preaching in England and her American colo- 
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nies, and founded the sect of Calvinistic Methodiste. D. 
at Newburyport, Mass., 1770. 

White-fish. (zest) See SALMONIDA. 

White Gum, (-gàm.) (Med.) A small, white, pimply 
aruption sometimes appearing on the skin of infants 
while teething. 

Whitehall, (/uci'awl,) in New York, a town of Wash- 
ington co., 77 m. N.E. of Albany. Pop, 4,322. 

Whitehaven, (hwit/hdv'n,) a flourishing seaport- 
borough of England, co. Cumberland, on the Irish Sea, 
35 m. &.W. of Carlisle. Enormous quantities of coal are 
shipped thence. Pop. 18,446. 

White Hent, (-hét.) (Phys.) That degree of heat at 
which bodies become incandescent when submitted to 
it, and throw out a bright white light. 

White Iron, (-iürn.) (Metall. Iron plating tinned 
on the surface. 

White Iron Pyrites, (pi-ri'teez.) (Min. See 

A pigment prepared by 


MARCASITE. 

White-lead, (-léd.) (Chem.) 
exposing sheets of lead to the joint action of the vapor 
of acetic acid, atmospheric air, and carbonic acid; and 
is a compound of carbonate of lead and oxide of lead. 
The vapor of the acetic acid merely acts ns a carrier 
between the carbonic acid evolved from oxide of lead. 
W. L. formed by precipitation from a solution is crystal- 
line, and, therefore, not sufficiently opaque for the 
painter. W. L. is often adulterated with sulphate of 
baryta, which is easily detected by the latter not being 
soluble in nitric acid. 

White'light, (-lit.) (Phys) Solar light when non- 
decomposed by prismatic refraction. 

White Moun'tnins, (The,) an Alpine chain of 
New England, extends from Mt. Katabdin, near the 
sources of the Aroostook River, in Maine, in a direction 
W. by S. across New Hampshire, where it forms upwards 
of 20 bold peaks, culminating in Mt. Washington (q. v.) 
Thís region is renowned for the wild and picturesque 
grandeur ol its scenery, amidst which rise the head- 
waters of the Connecticut, Androscoggin, and Merri- 
mac rivers The W. Af. are an extreme offshoot of the 
great Appalachian system. 

White Oak. (Bot.) See Quercus. 

White Plains, (-pldnz,) in New York, a town, C. of 
Westchester co., 26 m. N.N.E. of the city of New York. 
In a battle fought here, Oct. 28, 1776, the Amerienns 
under Gen, Washington were defeated by a British force 
commanded by Gen. Howe. Pop. 2,630. 

White Precipitate, (presip'etàt.) (Chem.) A 
compound ot peroxide and bichloride of mercury with 
ammonia. It is obtained by precipitating a solution of 
corrosive sublimate with ammonia, and is a violent 
paison. 

White River takes its rise in the Ozark Mts., Arkan- 
sas, Madison co., by three forks, which, uniting in 
Washington co., form a mafn stream which passes N.E. 
and S.E. through Missouri, and empties into the Mis- 
sissippi, 15 m. N. of the embouchure of the Arkansas, 
after a course of 800 m., 350 of which are navigable for 
steamers. 

Whites, (hwils,) (The,) or Levconrnaa. [L. Fluor 
Albus.) (Med.) A more or less abundant discharge of a 
white, yellowish, or greenish mucus; resulting from 
acute or chronic inflammation, or from irritation of the 
membrane lining the genital organa of -the female. 
Attention to the general health, change of air, kceping 
up a perspirable state of the surface by flannel worn 
next the skin, the horizontal posture, &c., do more than 
pharmaceutical agents; which are almost entirely con- 
fined to astringent injections. 

White Sea, (The.) (Russ. Beloi-More.] A great arm 
5f the Arctic Ocean, extending in an irregular form into 
the Russian dominions as far S. as N. Lat. 64°. It has 
a width of 100 m. at its month bet. Capes Sviatoi and 
Kunin, and, after narrowing further inland, again 
widens out into the gulfs of Onega and Archangel. It 
has an extent of coast-line of over 1,000 m., and occn- 
pies a water-surface of 47,000 sq.m. It receives the 
Dwina and Onega rivers, and has a maximum depth of 
1,133 ft. Its waters are much obstructed by ice, if not 
indeed at times frozen over, during three-fourths of the 


year, 

Whitesides, (-sidz,) in Illinois, a W.N.W. co.; area, 
700 sq. m.; C. Morrison. 

Whitesmith, (-kwit’smith) (Trades) A worker in 
tinned iron; also an artisan who is employed in finish- 
ing iron wares. 

White Sulphur Springs, (sul'fur,) in W. Vir- 
inia, a vill. and fashionable watering-place of Green- 
rier co., 205 m. W. of Richmond. The waters here are 

considered Biphly. beneficial in cases of diseases of the 
liver, skin, kidneys, &c.; also for gout, rheumatism, and 
dyspepsia, 
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White-swelling. (wer) See I[yDRanTHRits. 

Whitewash, (-hwit'wosh.) (Building.) A prepara. 
tion of lime or whiting mixed with size and water, and 
bea to ceilings, walls, &c., to whiten them, and give 
them a renova! A ce. 

Whitewater, (hwithoaw-tur,) in Wisconsin, a vill. of 
Mini d co., m. W.8.W. of Milwaukee. Pop. of 
twp. 

White Whale. (eon) See DELPHINID&. 

Whitfield, (Awit/féld,) in Georgia, a N.W. co. ; C. Dal- 


ton. 
Whiting, (hwit'tng.) (Zodl.) See GADDE. 
Whitley, (moille) in Indiana, a N.E.co.; area, 326 sq. 
m.; Capital, Oolumbia.—In Kentucky, n S.E. co., 
ining Tennessee; area, 500 sq. m.; Capital Williams» 


rg. 

Whitlow, (Jwit'lo)) or PARoNYCHIA.. [From A.S. hwi 
white, and low, a flame.) (Surg.) A swelling or inflam- 
mation about the nails or ends of the fingers, generall 
terminating in an abscess. Whitlows differ very muc 
in their degree of violence, and in their depth and ex- 
tent; and they are much more common in young 
healthy persons than in others. 

Whit/low-grass. (Bot) See DRABA. 

Whitney, E11, (hwit'ne,) a distinguished American in- 
ventor. B. at Westboro’, Mass., 1765, invented the cot- 
ton-gin in 1792, and made a large fortune by his im- 

rovements in the construction of fire-arms. D. at New 


aven, 1825. 
Whitsuntide, (hwit'eun-tid.) (Ecl) The seventh 
‘aster, and. properly 


Sunday or forty-ninth day after 

called Pentecost. It is said to have received its popular 
name from the circumstance that, formerly, those who 
were baptized that day were dressed in white for the 
occasion. 


Whit-Sundny Island, (-sn'de,) a coral island of 
the 8. Pacific Ocean, in 8. Lat. 19° 24’, W. Lon. 138° 36’. 


Whittier, Jony GREENLEAF, (Incit'te-ur,) a popular 
American poet, 5. at Haverhill, Mass., in 1808. Reared 
in the religious tenets of the Society of Friends, aud 
debarred from the advantages of a classical education, 
he yet early identified himself with literature, »nd in 
1830 undertook the editorship of the “New England 
Weekly Review," and in 1838 that of the * Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman," a prominent anti-slavery organ. He has 
since been editorially connected with the Washington 
“National Era.” Among his numerous poetical works 
are anti-slavery lyrics of high excellence, Songs of La- 
bour and other , Home Ballads and Poems, Na- 
tional Lyrics, and Ballads of New England. 

Whittle, (hwit't].) [From A.S. hwitel, a case-knife.] A 
sheath or clasp-knife, in favorite use among American 
frontiersmen. 

Whitworth Rifle and Guy. [Named after the in- 
ventor, Joseph Whitworth, M.P., B. in England, 1805.) 
( Mil.) Ree CANNON, and RIFLE. 

Whooping-eough, (hecoop'Ing kòf) CniNcovGH, or 
KiNcoUGH. (Med.) A convulsive cough, accompanied 
by a whooping inspiration, and having its paroxysme 
generally terminated by expectorations of mucne, or 
vomiting. It is infectious, usually attacks children, 
and affects the same person but once. It puer be- 
gins with slight febrile symptoms, and a common 
cough, which in about a fortnight becomes modic ; 
it ordinarily lasts for some weeks. When the head is 
much affected, or it is accompanied by bronchitis, it is 
dangerous. It is often followed by relapses, which are 
best removed by change of air. 

Whorl, (hworl,) or VERTICI. (Bot) A ring of organa 
all on the same plant. 

Whortleberry, (/tour'fl-bér-re.) (Bot) See Vac 
CINIACEA. 

Whydah, (wi'dah,) a seaport of Dahomey, on the W. 
coast of Africa, 100 m. W. of Lagos, in N. Lat. 6° 18° 
9". E. Lon. 29 5. It has a considerable export trade in 
palm-oil, ivory, and gold-dust, and until quite recently 
carried on the contraband traffic in slaves. Pop. 15,000, 

Why'dah f Widow) Bird. (Zoj.) The popu- 
Jar name of Vidua, a gen. of African birds, family Jc- 
teridæ, having long wings, and a boat-shaped tail, the 
two middle feathers of the tail of the males excessively 
lengthened during the breeding-scason. 

Wick, (wik.) [From A. 8. weoc.] A woven length of 
cotton threads, or other absorbent material, twisted 
into a plait or ronnd cord, and used to draw up the oil 
to feed lamps by capillary action, as well as to maintain 
the flame in lighted candles. 

Wiek., (wik.) a seaport-borough of Scotland, on a river 
of sume name, nt Its junction with the German Ocean, 
on the N.E. coast of co. Caithness, of which it is the 
cap.. 20 m. E.S.E. of Thurso. It is the chief seat of the 
Scottish herring-fishery. Pop. 15,227. 

Wicklow, (wik'lo,) a scaport-town of Ireland, C. of a 
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eeunty of same name, on the Vartrey River, near its 
netion with the Irish Sea, 26 m. S.E. of Dublin. Pop. 
(000. 


Wicomico, (we-kóm'e-ko.) in. Maryland, a S.E. co, 
washed by Chesapeake Bay; ©. Salisbury. 

Widgeon, (wij’tn.) ( ) The papalar name of the 
en. Mareca, fam. Anatidæ, comprising Ducks which 
ave the bill shorter than the head ; tail pointed; upper 

parts finely waved with black and gray or reddish-brown ; 
under parts white. 

Widin, (wéd'in,) or Wir'ptN, a fortified city of Turkey 
in Europe, p. Bulgaria, on the Danube, 45 m. 8. of Gla- 
dova. . 29,000. 

Wieland, Curistora Martin, (ve'lahni,) a great Ger- 
man poet, B. in Wurtemberg, 1733. After studying at 
Tübingen, he was engaged for some years in tuition, 
after which he held the post of director of the chancery 
at Biberach, and in 1772 took up his residence at Weimar, 
where he became one of the literary coterie of which 
Göthe, Schiller, and Herder were members. D. 1813. 
W. was a voluminous writer, his chief poems being 
Oberon, Musarion, and Arminius, and his most remarka- 
ble novel Agathon. 

Wiesbaden, (vees-baA'd'n,) a city of Prussia, p. Hesse- 
Nassau, and formerly C. of the duchy of Nassau, 6 m. 
N.N.W. of Mentz. tis place is noted for its hot saline 
springs which make it one of the most resorted to of 
German spas. Pop. 30,085. 

Wis, (wig, or Pertwic. [Fr. perruque.] The use of 
false hair for concealing baldness, or for the supposed 
adornment of the head, appears to be- 
long to all ages and countries. Several 
of the Roman emperors wore wigs, and 
Lampridius relates that the wig of the 
Emperor Commodus was highl per- 
fumed, and sprinkled with gold dust. 
After this, there are no historical traces 
of the wig till about the end of the 14th 
cent., when wigs made their appearance 
in France, and hence spread gradually 
over other European countries, The 
fashion of wearing wigs set in MT. ia 
the reign of Louis XIII. (1610-1643), 
and for more than a century no gentle- 
man of fashion could appear without 
one. lt was only towards the end of the 
18th cent. that the unnaturalness of this 
ornamentappears to have been thought 
of, and it began to be superseded by 
the queue with hair-powder. Except by 
English judges and barristers, wigs are now used only 
in cases of baldness. 

Wigan, (:w!g'in,) a mining and manuf. borough of 
England, co. Lancaster, on the Douglas, 16 m. 8.8.E. of 
Preston. Pop. 39,160. 

Wight, (Isle of.) (wit) an island of England, lying 
off the 8. coast of Hampshire, to which country it be- 
longs, and from which it is separated by au — of 
the British Channel called the Solent. Area, 136 sq, 
m. This island is noted for its fine climate and scenic 
beauty, and contains Osborne House, Queen Victoria's 
favorite marine villa. Pop. 66,165. 

Wigtown, (wig'toun.) a seaport-town of Scotland, C. of 
& co. of same name, near the mouth of the Bladenoch 
river in Wigtown Bay,10 nm. N. of Whithorn. Pop. 
3,350. — W. Bay forms a considerable inlet of the Irish 
Bea, bet. the cos. Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, 15 m. in 
length by 12 in breadth. 

Wigwam, (wig^wdm.) [Ind.] The hut or cabin of a 
North American Indian. 

Wilcox, (wil'kóks,) in Alabama, a S.W. central co.; area, 
940 antis mites, Capital, Camden.—In ia, a 
Ee county; area, 500 square miles; Capital, Abbe- 
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Wild Boar. (Z»L.) See SvIDÆ. 

Wild Cat. (Zoöl.) A name given to some species of 
earnivora belonging to the gen. Lynz (q. v.). The Ameri- 
can Wild-cat, L. rufus, is abt. 30 inches long to the tail, 
which is about five inches, the fur full and soft, the 
eolor above and on the sides pale rüfous overlaid with 
grayish; beneath white, spotted. The tail has a small 
black patch above at the end, and the inner surface of 
the ear is black, with a white patch. 

Wilderness, (The.) (wil/dir-nés,) in Virginia, a lo- 
cality of Spottsylvania co., 16 m. W. of Fredericksburg. 
A desperately contested battle took place here, May 
5-6th, 1861, between Gen. Grant's Union army and the 
Confederates under Gen. Lee, in which both sides 
claimed the victory. The Nationals lost 10,000 men; 
the Confederates, 11,000. 


Wild ve, (vild'gráv.) [Gr. waldgraf.) (Hist) A 
title formeri rne by certain petty German princes 
of Rhinelan 
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Wilhelmshnfen,(vé/hemz-ha-fn,)a strongly fortified 
military port of Prussia, in Hanover, near the mouth 
of the river Elbe. 

Wilkes, CHARLES, (wilke,) an American naval officer, 
B. in the city of New York, 1801, was sent in command 
of a U. 8. exploring expedition, 1838-42, during which 
he discovered the Antarctic Continent, and made the 
circuit of the globe. In 1861, by his conduct in board- 
ing an English mail-steamer, and taking therefrom 
the Confederate envoys, Messrs. Slidell and Mason, he 
nearly involved the U. States in a war with Great 
Britain. He became a rear-admiral in 1866. D. 1877. 

Wilkes, in georgia, a N.E. co.; asa 300 &q. m.; C. 
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Washington,—In N. Carolina, a oo.; area, 658 
"à m.; C. Wilkesborou 
Wilkesbarre, (wilkz'bár,) in Pennsylvania, a prosper- 


ous borough, C. of Luzerne co.,on the N. arm of the 
Susquehanna, 110 m. N.E. of Harrisburg. Vast quaa- 
titles of anthracite coal are mined in the vicinity. 


Wilkie, Sir Davin, (wil’ke,) a celebrated British arthat; 
B. in Fifeshire, 1805, became a Royal Academician an 
first paiuter to King George IV. Among his finest 
works are The Village Politicians, The Blind Fiddler, 
The Rent Day, Blindman's Buff, The Penny Wedding, 
and ee Pensioners Heading the Account of Waterloo. 

Wilkinson, (wil'-in-sin,) in Georgia, a central co., 
drained by the Oconee River; area, 435 sq. m.; C. Ir- 
winton.—In Mississippi, a south-western county, ad- 





Fig. 686. — W168. 
1. Time of Louis XIV. (1690); 2. Macaroni wig (1772); 3. Pig-tail (1780). 


piang Louisiana; area, 700 square miles Capital, 

oodville, 

WAIL, (wil) [A. S. willa.] (Phil) That faculty of the 
mind by which we determine either to do or forbear an 
action. The W.is directed or influenced by the judg- 
ment. The understanding or reason compares different 
objects, which operate as motives; the judgment deter- 
mines which is preferable; and the W. decides which 
to pursue, —(Law.) A will or testament is the dispo- 
sition of a person's estate, to take effect after his or her 
decease. All wills made in England must be in writing, 
and each must be signed at the bottom or end by the 
testator, or if he is unable, by some person by his di- 
rection, and in his presence; and two or more attesting 
witnesses (who must be present at the same time) must 
also sign the W. in the presence of the testator. The 
wills of soldiers and seamen, including officers, if re- 
garding personal estate, need not be in writing. No per- 
son under twenty-one can make a valid W. Wills are 
revoked by subsequent marriage, by destruction, or by 
the making of a new one; and alterations in wills must 
be made in the same manner as a W. Wills are to be 
construed as if made immediately before the death of 
the testator, unless a contrary intention is expressed ; 
and properties bequeathed in general terms include all 
property ip the possession of the testator at his de 
cease, whether acquired before or after the W. was 
made. A married woman cannot make a W. except as 
regards settled estate, and under a power given to her 
by the settlement. Codicils are additions to a W. and 
require to be executed like a W. 

Willemstad, (wil'lcm-stád,) a seaport of the W. Indi 
C. of the Dutch island of Curagoa, in N. Lat. 12° 63", W. 
Lon. 68° 54’. Pop. 1,000. 

Willet, (wil'lét.) (Zojl.) The Symphemia Semipalmata, 
a North American bird belonging to the fam. Scolopa- 
m and distinguished by its very thick and recurved 

William (wi'yahm) E., styled tar CONQUEROR, the 
founder of the Norman dynasty of English kings (Fig. 
381), was an illegitimate son of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, B. at Falaise in 1025. He s. his father as duke 
in 1035, and displayed great military ability and energy 
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in sup) nga revolt of his barons. After the death 
of the English king, Edward the Confessor, W. claimed 
to be his successor by adoption, and to dispossess Harold 
of the throne invaded England with an army of 60,000 
men, and, landing at Hung; there defeated Harold 
and the Saxon forces, 1066. wned king in Westmin- 
ster Abbey shortly afterward, W. maintained the 
wer he had acquired by acts of bitter cruelty and 
Fajnetioe toward the Saxon population, yet became, 
nevertheless, the most power- 
ful sovereign in Europe. In 
1078 hia son Robert rebelled 
against him in Normandy, and 
toward the close of his reign W. 
ezused the famous Domesday 
Book to be compiled. D. at 
Rouen, 1087. — W. I/.,surnamed 
Rufus on account ofhis red hair, 
was second surviving son of the 
preceding, B. in Normandy in 
1066 (Fig. 687). During Lis 
reign the Norman barons revolt- 
ed in favor of Robert, W.'s 
younger brother, and the latter 
sold his patrimonial rights for 
10,000 marks to e in the 
first crusade. W., w was a 
mean and perfidious tyrant, was 
killed by an arrow direc 
against him by Sir Walter Tyr- 
rel, while hunting in the New 
Forest in 1100.— W. III., Stadt- 
holder of the Netherlands and 
king of England, B. at the Hague 
in 1650, was the son of William 
Il., Prince of Orange by Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, Succeeding his father in 
1672, W. forced the French to 
retire from Holland, but was 
defeated by the Prince de Condé 
at Senefin 1074. Before the age 
of 25 a the red Pig. 681 
epirit of the European coalition cii fs 
nat Louis XIV., and was EPFIGY OF WILLIAM IL 
recognized as one of the ablest generals and diploma- 
tists of the age. In 1677 ho married Mary, elder 
daughter of James [I.of England, In 1688 the arbitrary 
measures of James IL, both inst the established 
religion and the constitution, induced many nobles and 
others to invite the prince of Orange to take possession 
of the English crown. W., accordingly landed in Eng- 
land, and after the deposition of James, was declared 
kiug, reiguing conjointly with his wife Mary as queen- 
regnant. Though he had been the means of rescuing 
the liberties of the people, and defending the Protestant 
religion, W. failed to become popular with his new 
subjects whom he offended by his German temperament 
and tendencies. In 1690 the victory of the Boyne and 
the fall of Limerick consolidated his power, and enabled 
Fm to direct his entire attention to the one great object 
of his life—that of lowering French ascendancy on the 
continent of Europe. In this he was only partially &uc- 
cessful, and peace was declared by the Treaty of Rys- 
wick in 1697. D. 1702. — W. 1V., n. in London, 1765, was 
the 4th son of George TIL, and entered the navy in his 
boyhood as a midshipman, serving under Nelson among 
others. In 1830 he s. his brother George IV. on tlie 
British throne, and in 1832 the Reform Bill—the most 
important event of his reign—was passed. D. 1837, and 
was s. by his niece Victoria, the present sovereign. — 
HortAwD, W.L., m. at the Hague in 1772, was son of the 
Btadtholder, William V. Prince of Orange-Nassan. He 
commanded the Dutch army which unsuccessfully op- 
posed the French invasion, 1793-5, and, after the an- 
nexation of Belgium to Holland by decree of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, was proclaimed king of the Netherlands, 
1515. The Belgians revolted from Dutch rule in 1830, 
and constituted themselves a separate monarchy. D. 
1843. — His son, W.1L, D. 1792. s. him. He served as 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington during the 
Peninsular War, and was wounded at Waterloo, where 
he commanded the Dvtch contingent. Ile reigned from 
1840 till 1849, when he was s. by his son, W. ITI., B. 
1817, the present monarch. — GeRMANY. W. T, Kingof 
Prussia and Emperor of Germany, B. 1797, was a younger 
son of Frederick William TII., and commanded the army 
which suppressed the revolt of the Badeners in 1849, 
He s. his brother Frederick William IV., in 1861, and 
soon afterward entrusted Count von Bismarck (q. v.) 
with the administration of political affairs, In 1864 
hejoined Austria in an aggressive war against Denmark, 
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despoiled the latter of her Schleswig-Holstein | 
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rovs., as the first step toward aggrandisement of the 
russian monarchy. This was followed up in 1866 by 
an alliance with lay against the latter's heredita 

enemy, Austria. After a seven weeks’ campaign, whic A 

culminated in the great victory of Sadowa, Austria wai 

forced to renounce her heretofore preponderating influ' 
ence in German politics, and her allies, Hanover, Saxony, 

Electoral Hesse, &c., became either absolutely annexed 

to Prussia, or brought under immediate subjection to 

her. In 1867 a treaty of alliance was entered into with 
the 8. German powers, and in 1870, Napoléon III. having 
rashly declared war against Prussia, was encountered by 
the whole military strength of united Germany. The 
chief events and the results of the struggle that ensued 
are alluded to elsewhere in this work. In 1870, W. took 
the titie of Emperor of Germany. D. 1888. W. II, 34 
emperor of G., succeeded in 1888. Early in his reign 
he dismissed Bismarck from the premiership, and has 
shown much energy and self-will.—ScoTLAND, W., sur- 
named THE Lion, succeeded his brother, Malcolm IV ,as 
king of Scotiand in 1165, and was taken prisoner during 
an invasion of England, after which he became that 

country's vassal. D. 1214. 

William, Prince or ORANGE, called WILLIAM THE SI» 
LENT, B. 1533, was the eldest son of William, Count of 
Nassau, and inherited the principality of Orange in the 
S. of France from his cousin, together with vast estates 
in the Low Countries. Although a Protestant in reli- 
gion, he became the favorite page of the Emperor 

harles V., and the latter's general-in-chief in Savoy, 
1554. In 1559, as the foremost Flemish subject of the 
Spanish crown, he was one of the hostages given to 
France by Philip II. for the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Chateau-Cambresis, becoming afterward Stadtholder of 
Holland and Councillor of State. In 1566 the Flem- 
ings rose in insurrection against an attempt of Philip 
II. to establish the In uisition in the Netherlands, 
whereupon W. resigned all his offices, and placing him- 
self at the head of the national party, opposed Philip's 
lieutenant, the Duke of Alva, in the field, thus inaugu- 
rating a sanguinnry contest of many years’ duration, 
which at length resulted in the expulsion of the Span- 
iards and the establishment of a Dutch republic, 1579, 
over which W. was declared $tadtholder.  Assassi- 
vated, 1584. 

Williams, RoGER, (wil’yaimz,) founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island, B. in 1606, was a native of Wales, and 
after being educated at Oxford, was ordained a minister 
of the Church of England. Afterward adopting Puri- 
tan doctrines, he em greed to Massachusetts in 1631, 
from which colony he was expelled on account of his 
peculiar religious views. Thereupon, in 1636, he founded 
the city of Providence, obtained a charter for the new 
colony of Rhode Island in 1643, and governed it as its 

resident, 1654-7. D. 1683. 
illiams, in Ohio, a N.W. co. adjoining Michigan; 
area, 450 sq. m.; C. Bryan. 

Williamsburg, in New York. See BROooRLYN. — In 
S. Carolina, a B.E. dist., drained by the Great Pedee and 
Santee rivers; area, 1,170 sq. m.; C. Kingstree. Pop. 
15,489. — In Virginia, a city, C. of James City co., bet. 
James and York rivers, 60 m. E. of Richmond. Near 
this place, May 5, 1862, a sharp action occurred bet, 
Gen. Hooker's division of the National army, and the 
rear-guard of the Copfederates commanded by General 
Johnston, in which the latter was defeated. Union loss, 
2,278 ; that of the Confederates about 1,000. 

Williamson, (wil'yam-sün,) in Illinois, à 8. co. ; area, 
390 square miles; Capital, Marion.—In Tennessee, a cen- 
tral co.; area, 650 square miles; Capital, Frankliu.— 1n 
Tezas, a central co; area, 1,150 square miles; Cupital, 
Georgetown. 

Williamsport, (-pórt,) in Pennsylvania, a flourishing 
town, C. of Lycoming co., 90 m. N. of Harrisburg. 


Williamstown, Mass., a town of Berkshire co., 128 
m. W.N.W.of Boston. Williams College, incorporated 
1793, lins its seat at this place. 

Wilmington, (wil’ming-tiin,) in Delaware, a city and 
port of entry of New Castle co., at the confluence of 
the Brandywine River and Christina Creek, near the 
Delaware, 28 m. 8.W. of Philadelphia. Its manufactur- 
ing interests are most extensive, and shipbuilding ia 
largely carried on, —In N. Carolina, a 
city and port of entry, C. of New Hanover co., on Ca 
Fear River, 34 m. from the Atlantic; N. Lat. 34° 11^, W. 
Lon. 78° 10%. It is a place of active trade, being in fact 


the commercial emporium of the State. During hé 
Civil War, it surrendered to the National forces, in Feb., 
1865 —In Ohio, a vill. ct Clinton co., 


72 m. 8.W. of Columbus. Pop. 2023. 
Willow, (wü'lo) [From A. 8. welig.) (Bot) See 
LIX. 
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Wil'low-herb. /HBo.) See EPILOBIUM. 

Wilmot, Davin, (wil/mot,) an American legislator, B. 
in Wayne co., Pennsylvania, in 1814, entered Congress 
as a Democrat in 1844, and moved as an amendment to 
a bill brought before that body in 1846 to appropriate 
$2,000,000 for the purchase of a part of Mexico, the 
since called Wilmot Proviso, which enacted * That, as an 
express and fundamental coudition to the acquisition 
of any territory from the republic of Mexico by the U. 
States, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
evor exist in any part of said territory." This amend- 
ment, though passed by the louse of Representatives, 
failed to receive the assent of the Senate. In 1861 he 
became senator, and D. in 1868, 

Wilna, (wil'nah,)a prosperous city of Russia in Europe, 
C. of a govt. of same name, at the junction of the Vilia 
and Vileika, 90 m. N.E. of Grodno. Pop. 19,265. 

Wilson, ALEXANDER, (10il'siin,) an American ornitholo- 
gist. n. at Paisley, Scotland. in 1766, emigrated to the 
U. States in 1794, and published in 1808-13, his Orni- 
thology of America in 7 vols.,a work completed after hia 
death by Charles Louis Bonaparte, 1825-1833. D. 1813. 

Wilson, Henry, an American senator, B. at Farming- 
ton, N. H., 1812, of poor parents, received scanty edu- 
cation, and was taught the trade of shoemaker. Elected 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives by the 
Whig party, in 1840, he there became a prominent anti- 
slavery advocate, and largely contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Free-Soil party in 1848. In 1855 he s. Ed- 
ward Everett as U. 8. senator, and ín 1855 became one 
of tne lenders of the Republican party. In 1872 he was 
nominated by the Republican Convention a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency of the U. States, on the same 
ticket with Gen. Grant, and since elected. D. 1876. 

Wilson, KicHaRD, an English painter of landscape, n. 
1713; D. 1782. The Destruction of Niobe's Children, The 
Villa of Mecienas at Tivoli, and A View of Baiz, ure among 
his finest examples. 

Wil'son, in Kansas, a S.S.E. co., adjoining Indian Ter.; 
area, 1,400 aq. 1n.; Capital, Coyville—in New York, a 
wwn and shipping-port of Niagara co., on Lake On- 
turio, 15 miles N.N.W. of Lockport.—In JV. Curolina, 
an E. central co.; area, 400 aq. m.: Capital, Wilson. 

-In Tennessee, a N. central co.: area, 550 sq. m. Capi 
tal, Lebanon 

Wilton, (ioil'tin) a mannf. borough of England, co. 
Wilts, 3*m. W.N.W. of Salisbury. The carpets made 
here are highly prized. Pop. 8,865. 

Wilts, (wiltz,) or WILTSHIRE, a S.W. co. of England, 
surrounded by the cos. Gloucester, Hants, and Dorset. 
Area, 1,367 sq. m. C. Salisbury. Pop. 257,202. 

Winch, (winch.) [From A. S. wince.] ( Mech.) A modi- 
fication of the wheel and axle, tlie power being applied 
by means of a rectangular lever or cranked handle. It 
is nsed for drawing water from wells, for turning wheels, 
lifting weights, and for a variety of common purposes, 
Steam winches are much used for lifting cargoes from 
the holds of vessels. 

Winchester, (iin'ch/s-tir,) a fine old city of England, 
co. Hants, on the Itchin, 12 m. N N.E. of Southampton. 
It possesses a superb Gothic cathedral, dating from 1070. 
Pop. 14,705, 

Winchester, (win'ch*s-tiir.) in Massachusetts, a town 
of Middlesex co., 8 m. W.N.W. of Boston. 

— In Virginia, a town, C.of Frederick co., 150 m. N.N.W. 
of Richmond, 

Winchester Bushel. (Cumb.) The original Eng- 
lish standard measure of capacity given by king Edgar, 
and kept in the town-hall of the ancient city of Win- 
chester, with other measures both of quantity and 
length. Until the year 1826, when the imperial stand- 
ard measure was introduced, the W. B. was the stand- 
ari for England. 

Wind, (wind or wind.) [A. S.] (Meteor.) The move- 
ment of the air in currents from one place to another. 
Speaking generally, all winds are caused by the varin- 
tions taking place continually in the condition of the 
air as respects heat and moisture, and therefore as re- 
specta rarity. When the air over a given place becomes 
rarefied, that is, when the atmospherie pressure there 
becomes relatively small, that region at once becomes 
a centre towards which inflowing nir-enrrents direct 
themselves, According to the nature, extent, and con- 
tinuance of this diminution of pressure, the nature of 
the resulting air-currents varies within very wide 
limits, See TRADE WINDS, ATMOSPHERE, &c,— The causes 


which produce storms, tempests, hurricanes, &c., are | 


very obscure. It is difficult to arrive at general laws 
regarding them, since it is not easy to obtain an exact 
knowledge of the varions circumstances which accom- 
pany them. Storms are violent and destructive in the 
torrid zone; they are comparatively insignificant in 
temperate, and are scarcely known in polar regious. 
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Tt was formerly supposed that a storm was merely a 
wind blowing in a certain direction at the rate of 100 
or 120 miles an hour; but it has been recently found to 
be far more complicated in its nature. There is reason 
to believe that, in the northern hemisphere, the great 
body of the storm whirls in an horizontal circuit romid 
a vertical or somewhat inclined axis of rotation which 
is carried forward with it; and that to a speetator 
placed in the centre the rotation is always from right 
to left. Storms travel in a direction differing from the 
actual movement of the wind at the time. When the 
storm progresses westward the wind, at the commence- 

„ment, is from a northern quarter, and towards the end 
from a southern. When the progressive motion is cast- 
ward, the phenomena are reversed; southern storme 
are subject to the same modification as northern, but 
in a reversed order. In all latitudes, the barometer 
sinks during the first half of the storm, in every part 
of its track; and rises during the second. It is asserted 
by some that in storms the tendency of the wind ia 
from all round to some centre or central line, and there 
may be storms having this character also. Were the 
phenomena of storms well understood, the navigator 
might avoid the tracks in which they prevail at particu- 
lar times; or, being epos by one, might steer the 
course by which he shonld soonest escape from it. 

Windage, (otud g.) The difference between the bore 
of a gun and the diameter of the ball; it has been lat- 
terly much diminished, the result of which is that the 
ball will go much more truly, and less powder is re- 
quired. It was formerly one-twentieth of the diameter 
of the bore. 

Wind'-dropsy. (Mel) Same as EMPHYSEMA, q. v. 

Windermere, (win'düranér,) the most picturesque 
of English lakes, in co. Westmoreland, empties its sur- 
plus waters into Morecambe Bay, and is 13 m. in length. 

Wind’-gall, (-gaul.) (Fur.) A soft tumor sometimes 
affecting the joints of a horse's fetlock. ; 

Wind-gauge, (-gdj.) (Phys) Same as ANEMOMETER, 

v. 

Windham, (wind'ŭm,) in Connecticut, a N.E. co., ad 
joining R. I. and Mass.; area, 620 sq. m.; C. Brooklyn, 
—1n Vermont, a S.E. cc.; area, $60 square miles; Capi- 
tal, Fayetteville. 

Winding-tackie, (wind’ing-tdk1.) (Naut.) A tackle 
employed in hoisting and lowering bulky bodies out of 
and into a ship's hold. It consists of an arrangement 
of one fixed triple block and one triple movable block, 

Windischgrütz, Atrrep, Prince, (vin'dish-grahtz,) 
an Austrian military commander, B. at Brussels, 1787. 
He became general of division in 1833, and after defeat- 
ing the Hungarian insurgents in 1848, took Vienna by 
storm. D. 1862. 

Windlass, (wind'lds.) [From A. 8. windam, to make 
to revolve.] (Mech.) An application of the wheel and 
axle. It usually consists of an horizontal axle supported 
on props, 60 as to be capable of revolution about its cen- 
tral line, and a winch the arm of which represents the 
radius of the wheel. One end of a rope or chain is at- 
tached to the axle, and the other end to the weight; 
thus, by turning the winch, the rope is coiled on the 
axle, and the weight is raised. The windlass used in 
ships for raising the anchors consists of a etrong beam 
of wood placed horizontally, and supported at its ends 
by iron spiudles. The beam is pierced with holes di- 
rected towards its centre, in which long levers or hand- 
spikes are inserted for turning it round when the anchor 
is to be raised. 

Windmill, (wnd'mil) (Mach) A machine erected 
in elevated positions, and provided with vanes or sails, 
which are so placed as to be turned by the wind. In 
order that the wind may regulate the position of the 
mill, a vane is placed on the side which is opposite the 
sails, and by a simple mechanism turns them always to 
the wind. When the mill is not too large, it is either 
turned round on a vertical axis, with a lever, or the 
roof alone with the axle and wings is moved. In the 
former case it is called a German mill. in the latter a 
Dutch mill. On account of the inconstant nature of 
the wind, it is necessary to have some provision for 
accommodating the resistance of the sails to the degree 
of violence with which the wind blows. This is gen- 
erally done by clothing and unclothing them ; that ie, 
by covering with canvas or thin boards, a greater or 
smaller portion of the frame of the sails, according to 
the force of the wind at different times. A method has 
been devised for producing the same effect, by altering 
the obliquity of the sails; and windmills have been so 
made as to regulate their own adjustment. An horizontal 
arrangement of the sails has been frequently tried, but 
it has never been found to answer. The moving force 
being very irregular and entirely interrupted in calm 
weather, windmills are applicable only in particular 
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eases; they are used in Holland very advantageously 
for drainage. The angle which the sails should make 
with the plane of the arms has been tlie subject of much 
investigation. 

Window, (win'do.) (Arch) An posing in the wall 
of a building for the admission of light and air. In 
ancient temple architecture, windows were unknown — 
the light being obtained from openings in the roof. In 
Gothic architecture, however, the window is one of the 
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most important features, giving, by the infinite variety 
of its outline, and the graceful forms of its tracery, as 
much character and beauty to the Gothic edifices, as 
the styles and colonnades of ancient art gave to the 
Classic temples. (See Figs. 645 and 688.) 

Wind’ ipe: ( Anat.) See TRACHEA. 

Wind Tk ver Moun'tnins, an ontlying range of 
the Rocky Mts., on the E. frontier of Oregon, culminat- 
ing in Fremont's Peak, 13,370 ft. above sea-level. 

Windsor, (wind'zür,) a borough of England, co. Berks, 
on the Thames, 22 m. W. of London. Tho vast Gothic 
castle at PUMP that has been for nearly 9 centuries 
the principal residence of the English monarchs, 
crowns a lofty rock, lying to the W. of Windsor Forest, 
a royal demesne and chase 56 m. in circuit. Pop. 11,769. 

Wind'sor, in Vermont, a 8.E. co.; area, 1,040 sq. m.; 
C. Woodstock. Pop. 36,063. — In Nova Scotia, a sea- 

ort, C. of Hants co, on Mines Bay, 30 m. N.W. of Hali- 
X. Pop. 2,718. 

Windward, (wind'wdrd.) (Naut.) That side of a 
ship upon which the wind blows; as opposed to lec- 
ward. 

Wind'wnrd and Lee'ward Islands, 
(The, the distinctive names given to two 
groups of islands, forming together the 
Caribbean division ofthe West India Islands, 
The Leeward, or more northern cluster of tho 
two, include Dominica, Guadaloupe, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitts, Antigua, and Nevis; and 
the Windward group, Martinique, St. Lucin, 
Barbadoes, Trinidad, &c. 

Wine. (win.) A liquor drawn from vegetable 
bodies, and fermented; but more especially 
the fermented juice of the fruit of the vine. 
W. differs essentially from spirit, the former 
being only fermented, and the latter also dis- 
tille: From the definition here given, it 
will be evident that ale, cider, and other 
vegetable fermented liquors, are properly 
wines; though the term is, by custom, confined to 
liquors drawn from the grape. Wines are divided 
“nto two principal classes: red and white. W hite wines 
are of an amber color, more or less deep; but so 
called to distinguish them from the red wines. The 
generality of white wines are made from white 
vrapes; but «ome are from black ones, the skins of 
which are carefully kept from imparting their color. 
On a chemical investigation, all wines consist chiefly 
of water and alcohol, besides some vegetable acid, the 
earbonic acid, tartar, and an astringert gum-resmous 
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matter, in which the color of the red wine resides, and 
which is expressed from the Lusks of the grape. ey 
differ from each other in the proportion they contain 
of these ingredients, and particularly of the alcohol, 
some of the latter, called vinage, is added, in many dis 
tricts, to render the wine capable of removal for ex- 
portation. In a very hot country the grape becomes 
too saccharine ; in one that is too cold it does not ripen 
sufficiently, The seeds of the pe, which contain 
tannin and extractive matter, m Ur the taste of wine; 
they are added in making Port W., but generally are 
excluded from the wines of Bordeaux and the 

The aroma of W. is often factitious, being produced by 
aromatic herbs, &c. When it can be relied on, how- 
ever, it is a A dme: it is distinct from J 
The quality of W. depends very much upon the m- 
stances attending the process of fermentation. ae 
general effects of W. are, to stimulate the stomach, ex- 
hilarate the spirits, quicken the circulation, promote 
perspiration, and, when taken in large quantities, to 
prove intoxicating, and powerfully sedative, Among 
the Greeks and Romans, the sweet wines were those 
most commorly in use; and, in preparing their wines, 
the ancients often inspissated them until they became 
of the consistency of honey, or even thicker. They 
were diluted with water previously to being drunk; 
and indeed, the habit of mixing W. with water seems 
to have prevailed much more in antiquity than in mod- 
ern times. The W. product of U. S., especially California, 
is very great, and vineyards embracing many hundreds 
and thousands of acres, are now successfully cultivated, 

Wing, (wing.) [From A. 8. gehwing.] That limb of a 
bird by which it performs the function of a&rial locomo- 
tion. It is covered with feathers and admirably con- 
structed. Its different bones are bound together, and 
connected with the bones of the body by strong liga- 
ments; and the muscles by which motion is communi- 
cated to them are the most powerful with which a bird 
is provided. The wings of insects are pighly e 
often very beautiful, and so important that their dif. 
ferent characteristics give rise to the division of insects 
into Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Diptera, Neuroptera, &c. 
(See these terms.) — ( Bot.) Same as ALA, q. v. i 
A side building less than the main edifice. — ( Mil.) Th 
wings are the two flanks or extiemes of an army, ranged 
in order of battle. 

Winged, (wingd.) ( Her.) Denoting a figure represented 
on a shield as with wings, sc*nctimes differing in their 
color from that of the body. — enel See ALATE. 

Winn, (win,) in Louisiana, a N. central par.; area, 989 
sq. m.; C. Winfield. 

Winnebago, (tcin-ne-ba/go,) in Illinois, a N. fave 
joining Wisconsin; area, 500 square miles; Capital, 
Rockford.—In Imoa, a N. co. , area 4:0 square miles; 
Capital, Forest City —In Wisconsin, a N E. central co.* 
skirted Ly the lake of same name, covering an aree 
a 212 a miles; area, 436 square miles; Capital, 
Oshkosh. 

Winnebagoes, (win-ne-ba'gõz.) (Ethnol.) AN. Ameri- 
can Indian tribe, formerly i ae the lake of 
same name. They took part in the Black Hawk War in 
1831, and in 1848 entered into a treaty with the U. S. 
govt., by virtue of which they removed into Minnesota, 
where, in 1859, they were granted a land-reservation. 

Winneshiek, (win'/ne-shck,) in Iowa, a N.N.E. co., ad- 
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PRESS, (from an ancient Egyptian painting at Thebes.) 
joining Minnesota; area, 600 sq. m.; C. Decorah. Pop, 
70. 


23,570. 

Winnipeg, (Lake,) (win'nepég,) lies in Brit. N. 
America, bet. N. Lat. 509—549, and W. Lon. 969-999, It 
receives the Red, Assineboin, Saskatchewan, and Win- 
nipeg rivers, andempties its surpluswaters into Hudson's 
Bay by Nelson River. Length, 240 m.; breadth, 55 m. 

Winnipiseogee, (win-ne-pis-e-o'je,)a icturesque lake 
of New Hampshire, Belknap and Carroll cos., finding ite 
outlet in a river of same name epus into the 
rimae. Length, 23 m.; breadth, 10 m, 
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Winnower, (:win/no-ür. (Agric) A machine em- 
ployed in wiunowing grain, that is to say, blowing the 
chaff from the corns by means of the action of a power- 
ful current of wind. 

Winona, (wi-no'nah,) in Minnesota, a S.E. co., adjoining 
Wisconsin; area, 638 square miles; Capital, Winona.— 
A thriving city, C. of above co., on the Mississippi, 106 
m. S.E of St. Paul. 

Winston, (win’stiin,) in Mississippi, a N.E. central co. ; 
area, 750 sq. m.; C. Louisville. 

Winter, (win'tür.) [A.S.] One of the four seasons of 
the year; commencing on the day when the sun’s dis- 
tance from the zenith of the place is the greatest, and 
ending on that when it is at a mean between the 
greatest and the least. The sun is nearer to the earth 
in winter than in summer; the coldness of winter is 
therefore owing to the shortness of the duys or time 
during which the sun is above the horizon; and the ob- 
lique direction in which his rays fall upon our part of 
the globe at that season. 

Win'ter-greemn. (Bot) See GAULTHERIA. 

Winze, (winz.) (Mining.) A depression in a lode con- 
necting with one level, either to prove the lode, or to 
admit ventilation to the drivings. 

Wire, (wir.) (Erom Icel.vir.] (Metall) Any metallic 
body elongated by mechanical treatment into a slender 
cylinder, or an even and more or less flexible thread. 

Wire'-drawing, (-drau'ing.) ( Metall.) A very curious 
art, by which, with the aid of steam, water, or some 
other power, wire is drawn through orifices successively 
&maller. Wire may thus be reduced from an inch to the 
1000th of an inch in diameter, and gold has been made 
the 4000th of an inch in diameter. A single grain of gold 
admits of being drawn out easily into a wire 100 yards 
long. That property of metals by which they submit to 
this operation without breaking is called their ductility. 

Wire’-gauze, (-gawz.) (Metall) A fine, gauzy, closely 
interwoven wire fabric, used for lower window-blinds. 

Wire’-grass. (Bot) See ELEUSINE, 

"ire'pulling, (-pil/ling.) (Pol) A cant phrase 
extensively used to denote the carrying on of a politi- 
cal scheme by secret or surreptitious means, after the 
manner of one who pulls the wires which set a puppet 
in motion. 

Wire-rope, (-róp) (Manuf.) Cordage made of twist- 
ed and galvanized iron wire, much used of late yeurs 
for the construction of ships' standing rigging. 

Wirt, (wurt,) in W. Virginia, a W.co.; area, 200 sq. m. ; 
Q. Wirt Court-IIouse. Pop, 4,804. 

Wirt, WILLIAM, (wurt,) an eminent American advocate 
and authcr, B. at Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1772. He 
became a member of the bar of Virginia, was a leading 
counsel in the prosecution of Aaron Burr, and from 
1817 till 1829 filled the position of attorney-general of 
the U. States. In 1832 he was the unsuccessful nomi- 
nee of tho Anti-Masonic party for the Presidency. His 
i” of Patrick Henry (1817) is held in much favor. D. 

Wisby teres) a seaport of Sweden, C. of the island of 
Gothland, in the Baltic, 130 m. 8. of Stockholm. In 
the 12th and 13th centut-es, this was a great maritime 
place, and its code of marine legis!ation helped to form 
the basis of modern practice. Pop. 6,500. 

Wiscasset, (wis-kds’scl,) in Maine, a town and port of 
entry, C. of Lincoln co., on Sheepscott River, 50 m. 
E.N.E. of Portland. Pop. 1,977. 

Wisconsin, (wis-kdn'sin,) a N. central State of the 
American Union, b. N. by Lake Superior, N.E. b 
Michigan, E. by Lake Michigan, S. by Illinois, and W. 
by Iowa and Minnesota, extends bet. N. Lat. 42° 30^ 
41", and W. Lon. 87° 30’ 32", It has a mean length of 
200 m., and a maximum breadth of 215. Land area, 
63,924 sq. m., or 34,511,360 acres. W. lies at a consider- 
able altitude above sea-level, and consists for the most 
part of an upland plateau, the surface of which is un- 
dulating and very generally diversified. Numerous 
local entinences called mounds are interspersed over the 
State, and the Lake Michigan coast-line is in many 
parts characterized by lofty escarped cliffs, even as on 
the W. side the banks of the Mississippi form a series 
of high and picturesque bluffs. A group of islands 
kuown as Phe Apostles lie off the extreme N. point of 
the State in Lake Superior, and the great mstuary of 
Green Bay, running far inland, gives formation to a 
long, narrow poninsula between its waters and those of 
Lake Michigan. The river-system of W. hae three out- 
lets — those of Lake Superior, Green Bay, and the Mis- 
sissippi, which latter stream forms the entire 8.W. 
frontier, widening at one point into the large watery 
expanse called Lake Pepin. Lake Superior receives 
the St. Louis, Burnt Wood, and Mont; rivers ; Green 

* Bay, the Menomonee, Peshtego, Oconto, and Fox ; while 
ipto tho Mississippi empty the Bt. Croix, Chippewa, 
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Black, Wisconsin, and Rock rivers. The chief interior 
lakes are those of Winnebago, Horicon, and Court 
Oreilles, and smaller sheets of water stud a great part 
of the surface. The climate is healthful, with cold win- 
ters and brief but very warm summers. Mean annual 
rainfall 31 inches. e geological system represented 
by the State embraces those rocks included betweon 
the primary and the Devonian series, the former con- 
taining extensive deposits of copper and iron ore. Be- 
sides these minerals, lead and zinc are found in great 
quantities, together with kaolin, plumbago, gypsum, 
and various clays. Mining pq amqpépi forms a promi- 
nent erp and one of yearly increasing dimensions. 
The soil of W. is of varying quality, but fertile on the 
whole, and in the N. parts of the State heavily tim- 
bered. The agricultural yield comprises the cereals, 
together with flax, hemp, tobacco, pulse, sorghum, and 
all kinds of vegetables and of the hardier fruits. Is 
1890 the State had a total of 134,322 farms, as against 
102,904 in 1870, 69,270 in 1860, and but 20,177 im 1850. 
Of those in 1890, 122,168 were occupied by the owners, 
8,719 rented for a fixed money rental, and 8.440 rented 
for shares of produce; of the total of 134,322 in 1880, 
60,296 were between 100 and 500 acres, 44,719 between 
60 and 100 acres. 22,718 between 20 and 50 aores, 3,200 
bet. 10 and 20 acres, aud 2,516 between 3 and 10 acres. 
During the same year W. produced of Indian corn 35, 
991,464 bshs; of wheat 24,884,689 bshs.; oats 32,911,246 
bshs ; barley 5,043,202 bshs. ; rye 2,298,544 bshs. ; buck- 
wheat 299,150 bshs.; tobacco 10.878,463 lbs. The ares 
of production was for corn 1,013,123 acres; in wheat 
1,948.036 acres ; oats 955,276 acres; barley 204,323 acres? 
rye 169,693 acres; tobacco 8,811 acres. The political 
divisions of the State form 70 counties, and the chief. 
places of wealth, trude and population are Madison (the 
cap.), Milwaukee, Fond du Tas. Oshkosh, Janesville, 
Racine, Kenosha, La Crosse, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Watertown and Whitewater. The executive power is 
vested by the State constitution, passed in 1848, in a 
governor and assistant officers elected for a biennial 
term. The legislature is composed of a Senatorial 
chamber of 34 members chosen bi-yearly, and,of an As- 
sembly of 100 inembers returned annually. The judi- 
ciary, in addition to a Supreme Court presided over by 
a chief and two associate justices, comprises cireuit and 
probate courts, and those which lie under the jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace. W. is represented in the 
Federal Congress by 2 senators and 9 delegates to the 
lower house. e , the assessed valuation of real 
roperty amoun to $350,082,797, personal propert 
95,419,921. Total State debt November 29th 590, 

$2,250,000; amount raised by taxation in 1880 nearly 
$700,000 ; total expended for public school pu in 
1 90 $2,230,772; number of pupils enrolled in the public 
Schools 299,258, out of a total school population of 
near 500,000; average daily attendance 197,570; num- 
ber of colleges 8, with a total of 48,259 volumes in thetr 
libraries, besides numerous other libraries, public and 
private. Independently of the State University at Madi- 
son, and those of Galesville and of Lawrence, at Apple- 
ton, and the coll of Beloit, Racine and Milton, there 
are Norinal Schools at Platteville and Whitewater. The 
charitable institutions of W. include a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, an Institute for the Education of the Blind, & 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ School, &c. The railroad system ram- 
ified throughout the State totalized in 1892 5,927 miles 
of track, besides several important lines fn contempla- 
tion and others under way, against but 2,779 in 1870. Im- 
migration is successfully encouraged by the State au- 
thorities, the larger number of yearly new-comers being 
of Scandinavian and German origin.— The territory 
now occupied within the limits of the State of W. waa 
explored by French missionaries and traders in 1639, 
and it remained under French jurisdiction wntil 1708, 
when it became annexed to the British N. American 
possessions. In 1796 it reverted to the U. States, the 
govt. of which latter admitted it within the limits of 
the Northwest Territory, and in 1809 attached it to that 
of Illinois, and to Michigan in 1818. W. became inde- 
pendently territorially organized in zm and became a 
State of the Union, Mar. $, 1847. Pop. in 1870, 1,054,- 
670, of which 2,113 were of the colored race, and 1,206 
Indians out of tribal relations. 1890, 1,683,097. 

Wise, HENRY ALEXANDER, (wis,) an American politician, 
B. in Accomac co., Vu, in 1806. He became a leading 
member of the bar of his native State, and wat in Con- 
Bross fon i. p Pea ada 1855 » became governor 
of Virginia, and in ecame a brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army. D. 1876. ET 

Wise, (wiz,) in Texas, a N. co. ; area, 900 sq. m.; C. De 
catur.--In Virginia, a S.W. co. ; area, 450 square miles 
Capital. Wise Court-House. 


Wismar, (vés’mahr,) a fortit. and manuf. eceport-town 
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of N. Germany, grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
on the Baltic, 18 m. N.E. of Schwerin. Pop, 13,133. 

Wistaria, (1is-ta^re-ah.) [Named in honor of Caspar 
Wistar, professor of 
anatomy in Phila- 
delphia.] (BHof.) A 
gen. of climbing and 
leguminous shrubs, 
O. Fübace:s, natives 
of N. America, Ja- 
pan, and China. 
They have pinnate 
leaves. with small 
deciduous stipules, 
and flowers in axil- 
lary and terminal | 
racemes, chi- 
nensis (Fig. 690), 
the Chinese species, 
has larger and paler 
flowers than those 
of W. frutescens, the 
American kind, 
whose flowers, 
moreover, are 
slightly scented, 
and have a greenish 
spot at the base of 
the standard. 

Wit, (wit) [From A. 
8. witam, to know. | 
In its original signification, this word was synonymous 
with wisdom. Thus we read of our ancient witenage- 
mot, or Saxon parliament, an assembly of wise men; 
and so late as the Elizabethan age, a man of great or 
pregnant wit meant a man of vast judgment. The word 
wit, however, like many others, has in the course of 
time undergone various mutations. According to 
Locke, wit lies in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety, so that a 
congruity of associations nnd pleasant images may be 
present to the fancy ; while Pope defines it to be a quick 
conception and an easy delivery. It is evident that wit 
excites in the mind an agreeable surprise; and that this 
is entirely owing to the strange assemblage of congru- 
ous ideas presented to the mind. Of so much conse- 
quence are surprise and novelty, that nothing is more 
vapid than a joke that has become stale by frequent 
repetition. For the same reason a witty repartee is in- 
finitely more pleasing than a witty attack ; and a pun 
or happy allusion thrown out extempore, in con versa- 
tion, will often appear excellent, though it might be 
deemed execrable in print. 

Witeheraft, (wich'krift.) (Superstitions.) A super- 
natural power, which persons were formerly supposed 
to obtain by entering into compact with the evil one. 

- Tt was believed that they gave themselves up to him 
body and soul; and he engaged that they should want 
for nothing, and should be able to assume whatever 
&hape they pleased, to visit and torment their enemies! 
A belief in W., was prevalent among the Greeks and 
Romans ; butit was founded on incantations and magi- 
cal practices. There is only one particular narrative 
of a witch, in the Old Testament, the evocation of 
Samuel by the witch of Endor. W. was universally 
belleved in throughout Europe till the 16th century. 
In 1484 appeared the famons bull of Innocent VILL, 
narrating the popular superstitions on the subject, and 
appointing a commission to examine and = punish 
witches, From that time it became a crime especially 
recognized by the ecclesiastical anthorities in the Ro- 
man Church. In the 16th and 17th centuries the perse- 
cution of witches was actively carried on atl over 
Europe, and an incredible-number of unfortunate crea- 
tures lost their lives. Down even to the end of the 17th 
century, the learned men of Europe generally were be- 
lievers in W. In the beginning of the following cent. 
a better state of feeling began to prevail, and by degrees 
the legislative enactments began to be repealed: but 
even in this century,among the lower classes, particu- 
larly in rural districts, a belief in W. still prevails to 
a very great extent. 

Witch-hazei. (Bot) The common name of the O. 
Hamamelidacez, all. Umbellules. Trees or shrubs with 
alternate feather-veined leaves having deciduous stip- 
ules. Calyx four to five-divided; petals four, five, or 
wanting; stamens eight, the anthers introrse; ovary 
two-celled, inferior; ovules solitary or several; styles 
two. Fruit two-valved ; seeds pendulous, albuminous. 
In some of the plants there are circular disk-like mark- 
ings in the woody tubes. Natives of North America, 
Asia, and Africa. $ 

Witenagemote, (witCn-àj-mót.) [A. 8.] (Eng. Hist.) 





Fig. 690. — WISTARIA CHINENSIS, 
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The great national council of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
It consisted of bishops, abbots, earls, aldermen, thanes 
of Danish burghs, and, it is supposed, of all those who 
possessed forty hides of land. 

Withers, (with'ürz.) | From Goth. vithan, to join.] ( Far.) 
That part of a horse's frame where the shoulder-blades 
below the neck and mane meet the upper part of the 
animal's shoulders. 

Witness, (wil'nés.) [From A. 8. wifnes.] (Law.) One 
who gives evidence in legal investigations. In civil 
cases, witnesses are compelled to appear by sulpana ; 
and if they neglect to attend, are punishable by attach- 
ment or action. In criminal cases, by subpena or re- 
cognizance, taken by the magistrate before whom the 
information is given. Persons are incompetent, accord- 
ing to law, to give evidence in a court of justice if they 
want reason, or do not believe in the existence of a 
God and the rewards and punishments of a future 
state. 

Wittekind, (wi/'te-Kind,) called THE GREAT, was a 
celebrated Saxon warrior, and long the antagonist of 
Charlemagne & v.), Who eventually defeated him near 
the Hase in 783, and reinstated him in his possessions 
on condition of his recognizing the emperor’s authority, 
and becoming a Christian. D. in 807. 

Wittenberg, iore) a fortifled city of N. Ger- 
many, in Prussia Saxony, on the Elbe, 45 m. N.N.E. 
of Merseburg. Luther and Melanchthon resided here, 
and studied at its famous university, founded in 1502, 
and absorbed into that of Halle in 1817. Pop. 14,000, 

Woad, (wéd.) [From A.S. wad.] (Bot.) See Isatis. 

Wo/ahoo, one of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, 9. v. 

Wolf, FRIEDRICH AvGUsT, (rõlf,) an eminent German 
pcr and critic, B. near Nordhausen, Prussia, in 1759 ; 
D. 1824. 

Wolf, JOHANN CHRISTIAN VON, a distingmsned German 
philosopher and mathematician, n. at Breslau, 1679; D. 
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Wolfe, James, (wulf,) a distinguished English general, 
B. in Kent, 1726. After serving with high distinction 
during the Seven Years’ War, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army sent aguinst the French in 
Canada, 1759, and fell, mortally wounded, in the moment 
of victory, on the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, his 
opponent in command, the Marquis de Montcalm, also 
dying on the field. This battle terminated the French 
possession of Canada. 

Wolfe, in Keutucky, nn E. co.; area, 250 sq. m.; C 
Campton. 

Wolfenbüttel, (vol/fen-büt'Cl,) a manuf. city of Ger. 
many, in the Prussian p. of Hanover, on tlie Ocker, 8. m. 
S. of Brunswick. Pop. 10,000. 

Wolf-fish. (Zo).) See Gonma. 

Wolf Islands, a cluster lying N. of Grand Manan 
Island, in Passamaquoddy Bay, New Brunswick; N. 
Lat. 449 59’, W. Lon. 66? 41, 

Wolfram, (wi/frim.) (Miner.) The native tungstate 
of iron and manganese, which occurs in primitive forma- 
tions, along with the ores of tin, antimony, and lead, 
in North America, Vohemia, Switzerland, Cornwall, &c. 
Tungsten, which is sometimes termed wolframium, and 
tungstic acid, are obtained from it. 

Wolf’s-bane, (-bín.) (Bot.) See Aconrre. 

Wollaston, WirLiAM Hype, (wiil'lds-tain,) an eminent 
English chemist and natural philosopher, B. in London, 
1766. He became President ot the Royal Society in 1820, 
and p. in 1828. He invented the camera lucida, and the 
refracting goniometer, improved the manuf. of platinum, 
discovered the metals palladium and rhodium, and veri- 
fied the laws of double refraction in Iceland spar. W. 
nlso was the earlieet demonstrator of the identity of 
galvanism with ordinary electricity. 

Wollaston Lund. a tract of British N. America, in 
the Arctic Ocean, in N. Lat. 68° 45', W. Lon. 1139 53^ 
1 hes 8. of Prince Albert's Land, and W. of Victoria 

Land. 

Wolsey, Tromas, (10il'ze.) an English cardinal and cele- 
brated statesman, p. nt Ipswich, of humble origin, iu 
1471. He was educated at Oxford, and entering holy 
orders, he gained the favor of Henry VIII. through whom 
he rose by degrees to become Archbishop of York in 
1534, and cardinal in the following year. He also 
became Chancellor of England and first minister of tlie 
Crown, and was not lese distinguished by his sumptuous 
mode of living, than by his boundless anibition and con- 
summate state-craft. His alliance was courted by the 
Emperor Charles V., and by Francis I. of France, and he 
unsuccessfully competed for the tiara after the death of 
Pope Leo X. in 1522. In 1523 he was made Papal Legute 
for life. W. had made many enemies at court, and his 
influence with the king waned after the marriage of the 
latter with Anne Boleyn. In 1529 he was deprived of 
the Grent Seal, and after being arrested oma charge of 
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Menton; D., before the time appointed for his trial, in 
Wolverhampton, (wül-vür-hdmp'tün,) an important 
manuf, borough of England, co, Stafford, 13 m. N.W. of 
Birmingham. Pop. 68,279. 
Wolverine, (wiil-vur-én’.) (Zo9L) Sce GULO. 
Woman, (woom'dn.) [From A.S. wiman.] The female 
of the Luman race, grown to an adult age. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, women were employed in spinning, 
weaving, embroidery, and all sorts of needle-work; their 
education being wholly confined to their domestic 
duties. “Ie every age und country (says Gibbon), the 
wiser, or at least the stronger, of the two sexes has 
usurped the powers of the state, and confined the other 
to the cures and pleasures of domestic life. In heredi- 
tary monarchies, however, and especially in those of 
modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, and the 
law of succession, have accustomed us to allow a singu- 
lar exception; and a woman is often acknowledged the 
absolute sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she 
would be deemed incapable of exercising the smallest 
employment, civil or military." In our treatment ofthe 
Bex there is a just medium to be observed—as fur re- 
moved from their humiliation as it is from that extrava- 
nt homage which stops at nothing short of their 
eification, Woman is¢he equal and companion of man 
—not the plaything of his caprice, nor the slave of his 


ions. 

Womb, (woom.) [From A.S. wamb.] ( Anat.) The uterus, 
& hollow symmetrical orgau in the female, having the 
shape of a truncated conoid, and destined to lodge the 
foetus from its commencement of conception till birth. 
It is situate in the pelvis, between the bladder and the 
rectum above the vagina, and below the convolutions 
of the small intestine. The W. is flattened from before 
backward, and is nearly an iuch in thick- 
ness. It is two inches broad at its high- 
est part, and becomes narrower towards 
the vagina; terminating in & contracted 
portion, called the cerviz or meck, to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the organ, 
called the body. From its fundus or upper 
portion, the Fallopian tubes pass off. The 
mouth is called Os uteri, or Orificum vagi- 
nale. At the point where the body of 
the W. is continuous, below, with the 
neck, the cavity is slightly coustricted, 
forming what is sometimes termed the in- 
ternal orifice. The cavity of the W. is very 
small, and its parietes are thick. The 
portion of the cavity corresponding with 
the body is triangular and flattened. Its 
superior angles present the extremely fine 
orifices of the Fallopian tubes. The 


fore opening into the vagina. The W. iu- 
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area, 420 square miles; Capita Parkersburg.—in Wis 
consin, à ontra CO. ; area, 828 square miles; Capital, 
Grand Rapids. 
Wood'bine. (Bot) See Cissus, and CaPRIFOLIACEE. 
Woodbridge, (-brij,) a seaport of England, co. Suf- 
folk. on the Deben, 8 m. E.N.E. of Ipswich. Pop. 7,668. 
Woodbury Type. See PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING. 
Wood'chuek. (Zoil) Sce Ancromys. 
Woodcock, (-k0/.) (Zol.) Sce SCOLOPACIDAE. 
Wood'-Engraving. (ocyràc'ing.) (Fine Arts.) Sec 
XYLOGRAPHY. LR 
Wood'nymph, (imf. (My. See DBRYADS. 
Zoil.) See ZYGENIDA. 
oodpecker. (Zo) See Picinæ. 
Wood-pigeon. (Zo.) The Ring-dove, Columba p. 
lumbus 


Wood Pulp. Formerly all paper was made from 
rags, at a high cost. Now wood is the principal sub- 
stance used, poplar, sycamore, pine, spruce, hemlock, 
and bass being the chief woods employed ; also straw, 
old rope, and some kinds of grass, etc., are used The 
sticks are ground while wet, the pulp soaked, drawn 
on cloth-covered rollers, and pressed into paper. 

Wood-spirit, (-spir'it,) or Woop-NaPHTHA. (Chem.) 
See METRYL. 

Woodson, (wüd'sün,) in Kansas, a S.E. co.; area, 720 
sq. m.; C. Neosho Falls. 

Woodstock, (-sdk,) in England, a small town of 
Oxfordshire, $ m. from Oxford. Near this place was a 
castle of the early English' kings. — In Canada W., a 
town, C. of Oxford co., 98 m. SAY. of Toronto. Pop. 
3,982. — In Vermont, a town, C. of Windsor co.,55 m. 
S.E. of Montpelier. Pop. 2,916. 

Wood'-wasp. (Zojl) See CRABRONIDA. 

Woof, (woof.) [From A.S. weft.) (Manuf) Among 

a 


Fig. 691. 
cavity of the neck is slightly dilated be- THE UTERUS AND ITS APPENDAGES VIEWED ON THEIR ANTERIOR ASPECT. 


1, the body of the uterus; 2, its fundus; 3, its cervix; 4, the os uteri ; 5, the vagina 
laid open ; 6, the broad ligaments of the uterus on left side; 7, a convexity of the 


creases in size and weight from the mo- broad ligament caused by the ovary ; 8, 8, the round ligaments ; 9, 9, the Fallopian 
ment of conception till within a few days tubes; 10, 10, their fimbriated extremities; 11 tbe right ovary; 12, the utero- 
of labor; as soon as that process occurs, ovarian li ment 1B) the Pelopis oyarien NIRE in the peritoneum of the an- 
" H - x i ior surface. e membrane is removed on the right side to show the parts 
it immediately contracts, and in a few days imbedded in its folds, — (From Wilson's Anatomista Pade Mecum.) pe 


recovers its natural size. 

Wombat, (wdm'bdt.) (Zo) A fam. (Phascolomyide) 
of little Australian bear-like Marsupial quadrupeds, 
which burrow like the badger. 

Wonder, (wiin'’dur.) |A.S.] That emotion which is 
excited by something presented to the senses which is 
either sudden, extraordinary, or not well understood. 
The word W. is nearly allied to astonishment, though 
it expresses less, and much less than amazement. — 
Seven Wonders of the World. See SEVEN. - 

Wood, (wood.) (From A.S. wude.] ( Bot.) The hard part 
ofa stem. Itis the support of all the deciduous organs 
of aération, assimilation, and fructification ; the deposit 
of the secretions peculiar to the individual species ; the 
reservoirs whence the newly formed parts derive their 
sustenance, until they can establish a communication 
with the soil. It consists of woody tissue, and various 
kinds of vessels snrrounded by cellular matter. While 

oung it is succulent and brittle, and nearly the same 
n all plants, but it becomes hard as it grows old, by 
the addition of secondary deposits within the woody 
tissue. While young itis called sapwood, or alburnum ; 
when hardened and colored, it is heartwood or duramen. 
It contains a large quantity of nitrogen, which causes 
it to be perishable, but which may be removed by 
washing; and its azotized matter is believed to be ren- 
dered insoluble by certain preservative agents. The 
concentric circles of the wood determine the age of the 
tree. 

Wood, in Ohio, a N.N.W. co., drained by the Maumee 
River: area, 600 square miles; Capital, Perrysburg.— 
In Texas. a N E. co.; area, 715 square miles; Capital, 
Quitian.—In W. Virginia, a N.W. co.. adioiniug Ohio 


weavers, the name given to the threads that cross the 


warp. 

Wool, (wool.) [A. S. wul.] The fleecy coat of the sheep, 
which in fineness sometimes approaches fur, and is a 
variety of hair (q. v.). Wool, like the hair of horses, 
cattle, and most antmals, completes its growth in a year, 
then falls off as hair does, and is succeeded by a fresh 
crop. It differs from hair, however, in the uniformity 
of its growth and the regularity of its shedding. Hairs 
are commonly of the same thickness in every part; but 
wool constantly varies in thickness in different parts, 
being generally thicker qt the points than at the roots. 
While the wool yet remains in the state it was first shorn 
off the sheep's back, and before being sorted into its 
different kinds, it is called a fleece. The wool of the same 
animal differs much on the various parts of the body ; 
that on the back and the sides being the best. The great 
difference in the wool of diflerent sheep depends, in 
general, upon their descent, the crossing of breeds, 
climate, food, age, and manner of living. Some of the 
most scientific * wool-growers " maintain, that the de- 
gree of softness (the most valuable quality in wool) de- 
pends principally on the nature of the soil on which 
sheep are fed; that sheep pastured on chalky districts, 
or light calcareous soil, usually produce hard wool; 
while the wool of those that are pastured on rich, 
loamy, argillaceous soils, is always distinguished by its 
superior softness. Wool in the state in which it is 
taken from the sheep is always mixed with much dirt 
and foulness of different kinds; and, in particular, is 
imbued with a peculiar potash soap, secreted in large 
quantity by the animal. These impurities are got 
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of by washing, fulling, and combing, by which the woo 
is rendered remarkably white, soft, clean, light, and 
springy under the hand. When boiled in water for sev- 
eral hours, in a common vessel, wool is not in any way 
altered in weight and texture, nor does the water ac- 
uire any sensible impregnation. The filaments of the 
duet wool vary from the one-thousandth to the one- 
fifteen hundredth of an inch in thickness; each filu- 
ment of wool consists of a series of serrated rings. — 
Manuf. of Wool. There are two sorts of wool which 
afford the basis of difTerent fabrics, the long wool, in 
which the fibres are rendered parallel by the process of 
combing; and the short wool, prepared by carding, like 
cotton, which is used in different degrees of fineness, 
for broadcloths, flannels, &c. The wool of which good 
broadcloth is made should be not only shorter, but, 
generally speaking, finer and softer than the worsted 
wools, in order to it them for the fulling process, When 
the wool is dyed, the cloth is said to be wool-dyed ; but 
when the cloth itself is dyed, it is said to be piece-dyed, 
In cloths made of short wool, the web, when taken from 
the loom, is loose and open, and requires to be submit- 
ted to the operation of falling, by which the fibres are 
made to felt, and combine more closely. By this process 
the cloth is reduced in its dimensions, and the beauty 
and stability of the texture are greatly improved. The 
nap or downy surface of broadcloths is raised by a pro- 
cess which, while it improves the beauty, tends some- 
what to diminish the strength of the texture, It is 
roduced by carding the cloth with heads of teasel 
Dipsacus fullonum), & plunt cultivated for the purpose, 
This operation extricates a part of the fibres, and lays 
them in a parallel direction, The nap, composed of 
these fibres, is then cut off to an even surface, by the 
process of shearing. This is performed in various ways; 
but. in one of the most common methods,a large & viral 
blade revolves rapidly in contact with another blade, 
while the cloth is stretched over a bed, or support, just 
near enough for the projecting filaments to be cut off 
at à uniform length, while the main texture remains 
uninjured, Pressing finishes the clotb, and gives ita 
emooth level surface. The piece is folded backwards 
and forwards in yard-lengths, so as to form a thick 
package on the board of a screw or hydraulic press. 
Between every fold sheets of glazed paper are placed, to 
revent the contiguous surfaces of cloth from coming 
nto contact; and with the assistance of hot iron plates, 
carefully arranged, and severe compression, the cloth 
receives a smooth and glossy appearance. 

Wool, Jonx ELLis, an American general, n. at New- 
burgh, N. Y., in 1789. He served in the war of 1812, 
became brigadier-general in 1841, served with distinc- 
tion on the field of Buena Vista in 1847, and took com- 
mand of the dept. of Virginia in 1861. He became a 
major-general in the regular army in 1862, and p. in 
1869. 


Woollen, (wool'lin.) ( Manuf.) Cloth woven out of wool. 

Wool'-sack, (-sik.) (Eng. Pol.) The distinctive ap- 
pellation given to the seat occupied by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England in the House of Lords:— it is so 
named on account of its being a large square bag of 
wool, covered with crimson cloth, and without arms or 
back. 

Woolwich, (wool’ij,) a manuf. town, and strongly for- 
tified dockyard and naval arsenal of England, co. Kent, 
8 m. S.E. of London. The park of artillery here covers 
an area of more than 100 acres, arid at the govt. build- 
ings are fabricated all kinds of munitions of ordnance. 
It is the seat of the Royal Military School and the head- 
quarters of the Royal Artillery, Engineers, and Sap- 

rs and Miners. Pup. 35,548. 

Woonsocket, (woon-sdk’it,) in Rhode Island, a manuf, 
aes of Providence co., 16 p. N.W. of the city of Provi- 

ence. 

Wootz, (woots.) ( Metall.) A finely damasked hard cast 
steel, which is obtained from India. Faraday found 
aluminium in a sample which he analyzed, and referred 
its peculiar properties to the presence of this metal; 
but other chemists have failed in finding aluminium in 
wootz, 

Worcester, EDWARD SOMERSET, MARQUIS OP, (woos’tiir,) 
one of the earliest claimants to the invention of the 
steam-engine, was B. at Raglan Castle, Eng., in 1601. 
He was a devoted adherent of Charles I. during the 
Civil War, and after the Restoration occupied himself 
in mechanical pursuits, sacrificing the greater part of 
a princely fortune in the pursuit of science, D. 1667. 

Worcester, Josepu EMERSON, an American lexicog- 
rupher, B. at Bedford, N. H., in 1784, gradnated at Yale 
Coll. in 1811. D. 1865. His Universal and Critical Dic- 
sonar of the English Language is a standard work of its 

ind. 

Worcester, a manuf. city of England, O, of » co. of 
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same name, on the Severn, 25 m. S.W. of Birmingham. 
Its cathedral is a magnificent pile, buits in 1218. Pop. 
Worcester, in Maryland, a &.E. co., washed by the 
Atlantie Ocean; area, 700 square miles; Capital, 
Hill.—In Massachusetts. a central co. ; area, 1,600 &qnare 
miles. —4A fine and flourishing city, C. 
of last-named co., 53 m. E.N.E. of Springfield. Ita 
manufs. are extensive, and it is the seat of the Jesuita’ 
of Holy Cross. 
Wordsworth, WiLLIAM, (wúrdz'wurth,) an English 
poet, B. at Cockermouth, 1770, received his education at 
Cambridge, and s. Southey as poet-laurente in 1843. D. 
1800, Wis regarded as the Lead of the so-called “ Lake 
School " of English poets, and his influence over modern 
literature has been great. The Excursion, a didactic 
poem of great beauty and power, is held to be his mas- 


terpiece. 
Work, (wiirk.) [A. S. wore.] (Mech.) A force is said to 
do work when it moves the body to which it is applied, 


and the work is measured by the product of the resist- 
ance overcome into the space through which it is over- 
come. The amount of work done iu raising a weight 
does not depend only on the weight, but also on the 
space through which it is lifted. When work is done 
by means of a machine, the work done at the one ex- 
tremity is exactly equal to that applied at the other, 
paye resistances, such as friction, being neglected. 

hus, if we consider a lever with arms 4 ft. and 1 foot 
repoctiveiy, we find that a power of 1 Ib. will support 
a weight of 4 Ibs., but if the weight be raised 1 foot, tho 
power must descend through 4 feet, so that the work 
done at the two extremities of the lever is the same. If 
a force always acts in a direction perpendicular to the 
direction of motion, it does no work; thus the preseure 
of the horizontal plane on which a stone is rolling, the 
tension of a cord to which a pendulum-bob is attached, 
the attraction of the sun on a body describing a circle 
about the sun as centre, are all examples of forces 
which do no work. See MACHINE. 

Workhouse, (wurk'hóws.) The name given in 
land to municipal institutions in which paupers are 
supported and maintained. 

Workington, (würk'ing-tun,) a seaport of England, 
co. Cumberland, on the Irish 8ea, 7 m. N.N.E. of White- 
haven. Jp. 13,789, 

Worksop, (wirk’sdp,) a manuf, town of England, co., 
and 25 m. N. of Nottingham. — Pop. 10,459. 

Worm, (wirm.) (A.8.] (Zoil.) See ANNULOSA.— ( Chem.) 
A spiral pipe, ulmost always of metal, placed in a tub of 
water, through which the vapor passes in distillation, 
and in which it is cooled and condensed. — (Gun.) A 
spiral instrument of the double corkscrew kind, at- 
tached to the end of a staff, and used for withdrawing 
the cartridge or wad of the charge of a gun-barrel. 

Worm-grass. (Boi) See SPIGELIA. 

Worms, (v/irmz,) ananc.city of Central Germany, grand- 
duchy of Hesse, on the Rhine, 26 m. S.E. of Mentz. Of 
the inany diets which were held at this place, the most 
notable was that of 1521, at which Luther defended his 

ition as a reformer before Charles V. Pop. 10,672. 
orm-snake. (Zoj.) See COLUBRIDÆ. 

Worm'-wheel, (-hwċi.) (Mach.) A toothed wheel 
adapted to receive the spiral parts of a screw. 

Worm'wood. (#ot.) Sce ARTEMISIA. 

Woronzoff, or Woronzow, (cór-ónt-s2f ') the sur- 
name of a noble Russian family. many of whose mem- 
bers have been eminent statesmen and diplomatists ; 

rticularly MICHAEL SrMENOVITCH, Prince W., B. at 

oscow in 1782. After serving in the war with Turkey, 
and against Napoleon I., 1812-15, he became vieeroy of 
the govt. of the Cfincasus, in 1844, and was the com 
queror of the heroic Schamyl (g. v.). D, 1856. 

Worsted, (wirztéd.) (From Worsted, a town of co. Nor. 
folk, England, formerly noted for its woollen mamma) 
(Manuf.) A kind of thread or yarn spun from combs 
wool, and which, in the spinning, is twisted harder than 
is usual. [t is chiefly used either to be knit or woven 
into stockings, caps, comforters, and the like. 

Wort, (wiri.) [From A. 8. | Amoug brewers, the 
sweet infusion of malt or grain in a state of fermentas 
tion. 

Worth, WiLLIAM JENKINS, (wiirth,) an American gene 
eral, B. in Columbia co., N. Y., in 1794. After servin 
in the war of 1812, and in the Floridan campaigns ^ 
1841-2, he became brigadier - general, and was made 
major-general in requital of his distinguished serviees 
during the war with Mexico, 1846-7. b. 1849. 

Worth, in Georgia, a 8.W. co.; area, 700 sq. m.; C. Isa- 
pelia.—1n Jowa, a N. co., adjoining Minnesota; area, 
430 square miles; Capital, Dristol.—1n Missouri, a& 
one 00.; area. 295 square miles. Capital, Grane 


Worthing, (würth'ing,) a fashionable seaside resort of 
England, co. Sussex, on the English Channel, 11 m. W. 
of Brighton. Pop. 10,854. 

Woulfe's Apparatus. c the inventor hse 
an English chemist, D. 1806.) (Chem.) A very usefu 
apparatus, consisting essentially of one or more bottles. 
each having two or three necks (Fig. 692); and is used 
for impregnating water and other fluids with vapors 
and When the apparntus is employed, a retort 
or other vessel, for heating the materiale, is connected 
by means of & bent tube with one of Woulfe's bottles. 
Hu more than one of these bottles are required, they are 
ranged side by side, and are connected with each other 





Fig. 692. — WOULFE'8 APPARATUS. 


by tubes, each of which proceeds from the upper part 
of one bottle to the bottom of the liquid in the next, the 
centre neck of each bottle, if it have three necks, bein 
closed either with a solid cork, and if necessary lute 
or with a cork in which is inserted a safety-tube, that 
asses down throngh it, and dips in the liquid at the 
ttom. This tube allows the elastic fluid, if generated 
in too large quantity, to escape into the atmosphere ; 
while, in ordinary circumstances, as it dips into a liquid, 
they are unable to pass off. Every part of the appara- 
tus is air-tight, except the extremity farthest from the 
retort, 80 that every particle of vapor or gas has to trav- 
erse the whole series of vessels, and to > pe through 
the liquid in every one of the bottles, before it escapes 
into the air; and thus, if at all condensable by the 
liquid used, can hardly escape condensation. 

Wound, (woond.) [Erom A. S. wund.] ME: A 80- 
lution of continuity n tha soft parts, produced by some 
mechanical agent. Wounds present innumerable dif- 
ferences, as regards their situation; the parts inter- 
ested; the nature of the instrument or agent by which 
they are produced; their more or less simple or com- 
plex character, duration, &c. A wound is called incised, 
when made by a cutting instrument; punctured, when 
made by a pointed instrument; lacerated, when the 
parts are lacerated or torn by the wounded body; poi- 
soned, when some virulent or venomous substance has 
been introduced; and contused, when produced by a 
blunt body. 

Wourali Poison, (oral) or OURALI. An arrow- 
poison prepared by the South American Indians from 
Strychnos tonifera. 

Wouvermans, Paip, (wow'ver-mahn,) a distin- 
uished Dutch painter of hunting-scenes, Åc., B. at 
aarlem, 1620; D. 1668. 

Wrangel, Karu Gustar, Count vox, (vrahng'gl) a 
distinguished Swedish general, n. 1613. He decided the 
victory of Lutzen after the fall of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, and subsequently commanded in chief the 
Swedish forces, gaining great successes over the Ger- 
mans, and, later, over the Danes and their Dutch allies. 
Tn 1600 he became grand marshal of Sweden, and p, in 

5. 


Wrasse, (ris) (Zo) The popular name of some 
European fishes be- 
longing to the gen. 
Labrus, fam. Labri- 
dæ. They are distin- 
gnished (Fig. 693) 
by an elongated 
body, covered with 
large thin scales; a 
single dorsal fin, ex- 
tending nearly the 
whole length of the Fig. 693. — wrasse, (Labrus tinca.) 
back, part of the 
rays spinous, the others flexible; behind the point of 
each spinons ray a short membranous filament ; lips 
large and fleshy; teeth conspicuous, conical, sharp; 
cheek and operculum covered with scales. The flesh is 
soft, and they are not in much estimation as food. 

Wreck, (rc.) [From Belg. wracke.] (Navig. and Mar. 
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Law.) The destruction of a ship by heing driven ashore, 
Also, a vessel found floating at sea, in a deserted and 
unmanageable condition. But in order to constitute a 
legal wreck, the goods must come to land. In former 
times the most inhospitable and barbarous conduct was 
exercised against all who had the misfortune to suffer 
from the perils of the sea; but as commerce and navi- 
gation were extended, the law was made to afford the 
adventurous mariner protection. Wrecks by the com- 
mon law belong to the government, but if claimed by 
the true owner within a year and a day, the goods, or 
their proceeds, must be restored to him. 

Wrecker, (rók'ür. (Mar. Law.) A vessel employed 
in salvage services of life and property in cases of 
wrecked vessels. Also, one who plunders the wrecks 
of ships; or, conversely, assists in saving property 
therefrom, upon paymeut of a certain sum for salvage. 

Wren, (rén.) [From A. S. wrenna.| (Zoól.) See TUR- 
DIDA. 

Wren, Sm CHRISTOPHER, an eminent English architect, 
B. in Wilts, 1632; D. 1723. His masterpiece is St. Paul's 
T NEM London, begun in 1675, and completed in 

Wrestling, (rés"ing.) [From A. 8. wrestan, to dis- 
tort.) (Sports. A kind of combat or engagement be- 
tween two persons unarmed, body to body, to prove 
their strength and dexterity, and try which can throw 
his opponent on the ground. Wrestling ie an exercise 
of very great antiquity and fame. It was in use in the 
heroic age; and had considerable rewards and honors 
assigned to it at the Olympic games. 

Wrexham, (r/ksdm,) a manuf. town of England, in 
N. Wales, co. Denbigh, 11 m. 8. of Chester. Pop. 20,643. 

Wright, (ri^) in Jowa, a N. co.; area, 576 sq. miles; C. 

ld.—In Minnesota, a central county; area, 700 
square miles; Capital, Monticello.—In 7 i, a 
southern county; area, 725 square miles; Capital, 
Hartville. 

Wrist, (rist.) [A.S. wyrst.] (Anat.) See Carpus. 

Wris rop. (Med.) Paralysis of the muscles of the 
forearm, induced by the poison of lead. 

Writ, (rit) [From A.S. writan, to write.! ( Law.) A gen- 
eral term used to denote a formal document proceeding 
in the name of the chief of the State, or the name of a 
judge or other officer of the law. Such is a writ of sum- 
mons commencing an action at law. In nearly all 
actions and proceedings, writs of various kinds are 
issued, which are named from the nature of the particu- 
lar act to be done. 

Writing, (ri/ing.) ege deriv.] The act or art of 
forming letters and characters on paper, wood, stone, 
&c., for the purpose of recording the ideas which the 
characters and words express, or of communicating them 
to others by visible signs. Without its aid the experi- 
ence of each generation would have been almost en- 
tirely lost to succeeding nges, and only a faint glimmer 
of truth could have been discerned through the mists of 
tradition. The most ancient remains of writing, which 
have been transmitted to us, are upon hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, which were used for edicts 
and matters of public notoriety. Thus we read thatthe 
decalogue was written on two tables of stone; but this 
practice was not peculiar to the Jews, for it was used by 
most of the Eastern nations as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans. The laws penal, civil, and ceremonial, among 
the Greeks, were graven on tables of brass, called kurbeis. 
The Chinese, before the invention of paper, wrote or 
engraved with an iron tool, or style, upon thin boards 
or on bamboo. Pliny says, that table-books of wood 
were in use before the time of Homer; afterwards 
these were usually waxed over, and written upon with 
astyle; the writing was then easily effaced, and by 
smoothing the wax, new matter might be substituted 
in the place of what was written before. The bark of 
trees was also used for writing by the ancients, and is 
so still in several parts of Asia. The same may be said 
of the leaves of trees. But the Greeks and Romanes 
continued the use of waxed table-books long after the 
nse of papyrus, leaves, and skins became common, be 
cause they were so convenient for correcting extempo- 
rary compositions. Sce PAPER, PAPYRUS, &c. 

Wryneck, (riínek.) (Zotl.) The Fung torquilla, a 
small oA eg bird, belonging to the Picidæ or Wood- 

ker family. y 

Wadwan, (eood^wahn,) a town of Hindostan, p. Guje- 
rat, Brit. pres. of Bombay, in N. Lat. 22° 39’, E. Lon. 
719 38’. Pop. 33,000. Pin bulog Ja og rada 

Wiürtemberg. (würt'em-bairg,) a kingdom of 8. Ge 
many, bert iuda bet. N. Lat. 478 30—490 35’, and E. Lon. 
89 15'-109 30’, and b. W. and N. by Baden, E. by Bavaria, 
and S. by the Lake of Constance. Area, 7,675 Eng. sq. 
m. The chief mountain system of W.is that of the 
Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, attaining a mean eleva- 
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tion of 3,500 ft. above the sen, and its ramifications al- 
ternate with richly wooded valleys and fertile plains. 
Forest, grain, and pasture lands are about equally dif- 
fused over the kingdom, and with vine-covered hills, 
constitute a picturesque coup d'œil of natural scenery. 
The pp. rivers are the Dannbe and Neckar, with their 
affluents. W. possesses considerable manufs. of textile 
fabrics, carpets, porcelain, leather, tobacco, iron and 
steel wares, and cabinet-work, Beer, brandy, and oil 
are also extensively munnfactured. W. is divided into 
4 circles: those of the Neckar, the Schwarzwald, Juxt, 
and the Danube. Its principal cities and towns are 
Stuttgart (the cap.), Ulm, Heilbronn, and Esslingen. 
Kvangelical Lutheranism is the religious persuasion of 
the greater part of the inhab.; education is compulsory, 
and its higher branches are taught at the university of 
Tübingen. The govt. is hereditarily monarchical in 
form; and its military strength, constituting the 13th 
Corps of the German army, numbers on a peace-footing 
14,150 men, with a war establishment of 34,953. The 
railroads of W. are under govt. control, and hnve n total 
of 378 m. of track. In the 4th cent. the Alemanni made 
themselves masters of this country, and held it till 
406, when it came under the Frankish rule of Clovis I. 
It became a duchy of the empire in 1494; was raised to 
the dignity of an electorate in 1501, and in 1803 it became 
amonarchy. In 1806, by a secret treaty entered into 
with Prussia, W. placed herself under the control of the 
latter power in matters of war and federal policy, nnd 
ronsequently contributed her quota of troops to the 
German hosts which encountered France in the cam- 
ign of 1870-1, . 1,718,386. 

Würzburg, (ert. rg, an anc. and pícturesquely 
situated city of S. Germany, kingdom of Bavaria, p. 
Lower Franconin, on the Main, 140 m. N.W. of Munich. 
It possesses a flourishing university, together with ex- 
tensive manufs. Pop. 42,185. 

Wyandot, or Wyandotte, (wi-In-dót') in Kansas, 
an E. co., adjoining Missouri; area, 170 square miles. 
—A thriving town, C. of above co., on the Missouri 
River, 24 m. 8.E. of Leavenworth.—In Ohio, a N.W. 
central co.; area, 400 square miles; Capital, Upper 


Sandusky. ; 

Wynndots'. (Fthnol.) A branch of the Iroquois fam. 
of N. American Indians, otherwise known as Hurons, 
After being nearly exterminated by the Iroquois, tlie 

W. settled in the Lake Superior Country, and, later, iu 
Ohio, about the head-waters of the Sandusky River. In 
1855 they finally settled upon a govt. grant of land in 
Kansas. They number some 700. 

Wyandotte, in Kansas, a vill. of Shawnee co.—In 
"Michigan, & vill. of Wayno co., on Detroit River, 10 m. 
below thecity of Detroit. 

Wycliffe, or Wiekliff, Jouw, (wik'li/.) an English 

eformer, was B. in Yorkshire, in 1324, and became war- 
den of Balliol Coll., Oxford, ín 1361. In 1374 he formed 
one of a delegation sent to Rome by Edward IIL. to 
remonstrate against papal abuses, and on his return de- 
nounced Pope Gregory XI. as “ Antichrist.” Prosecuted 
for heresy in 1377, he was protected by John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and upon being summoned before 
an ecclesiastical synod held under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1377, the Londoners es- | 
used his cause, and compelled the synod to disperse. 
Ie soon afterward openly professed Reformed doctrines, 
which led to his expulsion as a member of Oxford Uni- 
versity. His numerous followers became known as 
, and W.’s English version of the Scriptures 
from the Latin Vulgate not only sappeu the power of 
the Roman Catholíc religion in England, but also be- 
came the best early model of English prose composi- 
tion. D. 1384. 

Wye, (wi,) n river of England, rising in the Plinlim- 
mon Mts., N. Wales, and flowing through 8. Wales, emp- 
ties into the mstuary of the Severn, near Chepstow. 
The scenery pue Iu banks is of the most exquisite 
character, lone? , 130 m. 

Wyoming, ((i-o^ming,) a new State of the United 
States, constituted by Act of Congress of July 11th, 
1890. It is embraced bet. N. Lat. 41^-45?, and W. Lon. 
219-349, and is b. N. by Montana, E. by Dakota and Ne- 
braska, S. by Colorado, S.W. by Utah,and W. by Idaho, 
Mean length, 355 m.; breadth, 276 m. Area, 97,883 sq. 
m. Ita W. border is occupied by the Wind River range 
of the Rocky Mts., culminating in Fremont’s Peak, 
18,760 ft. above sea-level. More to the E. the Snow Mts. 
divide the Yellowstone and i‘g Horn valleys, while 
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further N. the Big Horn Mts. predominate as far az the 
valley of the Powder River, beyond which, and extend 
ing across the Dakota frontier, are the Black Hills, com 
stituting the E. foot-hills of the “Rockies.” In the 8. 
art of the Territory are the Medicine Bow and Keg 
luttes mountain-groups, while the centre is occupied 
with the Rattlesnake chain. In W. are found the foun- 
tain-heads of the three great rivers, the Columbia, Colo- 
rado, and Missouri, The S.E. portion of the Territory 
is drained by the N. Fork of the Platte, numbering 
among its chief feeders the Laramie and Sweetwater 
rivers; N.F. are found the N. and S. forks of the Big 
Cheyenne; 8.W. Green River and its afluents; and N W 
the Big Horn and Yellowstone arms of the Missouri 
In the &,and renching westward as far as the Wah 
satch Mts., extends the great table-land known as the 
Laramie Plains, embracing an area of 30,000 sq. m. nn 
derlain with lignite. This region, though of an ele- 
vated character, is well watered, and bas a soil of a 
medium degree of fertility. The Yellowstone Valley, 
so noted for its geysers and other natural phenomena, 
constitutes the subject of a separate article in this work 
(sce YELLOWSTONE). The Black Hills, and Medicine 
Bow, and Elk Mts. are heavily timbered, in common 
with the Green River region, so that a great lumber 
trade is in not far distant prospective, So far as ie yet 
known, the soil of W. is not on the whole adapted to 
raising the higher classes of cereals, but the greater 
art of the grass-lands are well suited to cattle-rearing. 
he minerals known to exist within territorial limits 
include, in addition to the lignite or brown coal before 
mentioned, iron, copper, lead, and gypsum. Gold and 
silver are also believed to be plentiful; in fact, gulch- 
mining has been already carried on to some extent. 
Building-stones are found in great variety and abun- 
dance, and the entire Territory is dotted with mineral 
springs — saline, chalybeate, alkaline, and &ulphurous. 
Along the line of the Union Pacitic Railroad, which in- 
tersects the 8. frontier of the Territory, districta 
are rapidiy becoming settled. In 1550 W. hod 459 
farms, against but 176 in 1870. Of those in 1880, 441 
were occupied by the owners, and 285 of them were 
between 100 and 500 acres in extent. W. produced but 
sma!l crops of Indian corn or wheat; of oats she pro- 
duced 22,512 bshs from a total of 822 acres. Some gold 
was mined. W.is at present divided into but 7 counties, 
with a large area as yet but sparsely settled. The 
census returns of 1890 are very meagre, as yet with re- 
iere to her territory, in which the principal places are 
heyenne City (the cap.), Benton, Wyoming, Green 
River City, Fort Laramie, &c. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, and the Territory sends one dels- 
gate to the National Congress. During the year 1870, 
the W Legislature passed an act empowering females to 
sit on juries, to hold public offices and to exercise the 
right of suffrage.— Pup. in 1870, v,118, of which 8,726 
were whites, 183 colored persons, 143 Clinese and t6 
Indians without the pale of tribal relations. Pop. 
in 1880 20,788, which was divided thus: white 19,425, 
colored 229, native 14,943, foreign 6,845, males 14,161, 
females, 6,637. Population by the census of 159), 60,- 
105, an increase since 1880 of 200 per cent. 
Wy'oming, in New Fork, a W. co.; area, 600 sq. m. 
Capital Warsaw.—In Pennsylvania, a N.E. co.; area, 
“ square 2M: Capital, Tankbanppek ln Vist 
irginia, a CO.; area, square les ; Capital, 
Via Ice miles ; Cay 


Wyoming, (Valley of,) in Pennsylvania, a pic- 
turesque and fertile region of Luzerne co., traversed 
by the Susquehanna River, and embosomed among 
lofty mountains. During the war of 1778, a battle wag 
fought in this valley between a 
British force and a body of 
American settlers. After the 
latter's defeat, the prisoners 
taken were massacred by the 
Indian allies of the enemy, de- 
spite a promise of protection 
made them by the English com- 


mander. 

Wythe, (with,) in Virginia, a 
8.8.W. co.; arca, 520 sq. m.; C. 
Wytheville. 


Wyvern, (wiv'ürn.) (Her.) An 
imaginary animal, in the form 
of a winged serpent (Fig. 694), often represented ag @ 
charge in ar bearings. 


Fig. 604.— A WTYERN, 
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X Ray. The most prominent aud important among 
recent scientific discoveries is that announced early in 
1896 by Professor Rontgen, of Würzburg University, 
Germany, to which he has given the above title. It is 
also known as the Röntgen ray, while to ita effect 
the various titles of shadowgraph, radiograph, skia- 
graph, etc., have been given. Photograph does not 

roperly apply, since these effects are not photographic 
hi the odia sense. What Rontgen has discovered 
is, briefly stated, that there exists in nature a kind of 
radiant energy, previously uunhuown, which yields no 
light, yet affects fluorescent substances and sensitive 
plates as ordinary light does. Aud these dark rays 
have the further iutercsting properly that certain sub- 
stances which are transparezt to light are opaque to 
them, while many substances which are opaque to 
light are transparent to them. chee ene for instance, 
with much readiness through wool, Lesh, thick paper, 


rubber disks, etc., and to some extent through metile. 
They will, for example, ptss freely through a book of 
a thousand piges iu thickness, while they are stopped 
by a plate of giass or a thin sheet of 1:0st metals, 
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cardboard—which is completely opoque to light— 
poe .coated with barium  plstino-cyanide, when 
rought near, lights up with brilliant fluorescence, 
whether the coated side be turned toor from the tube 
It is evident, therefore, that the dark rays pass through 
the cardboard aud through the coited puper, and affect 
the fluorescent coating ; which will yield light when 
two yards away froin the tube. To test this fact 
of transparency, however, it is not necessary to use 
fluorescent pap:r. It is an interesting and imvort- 
ant fact that photographic dry plates and films are 
sensitive to the X rays, and that a record of the varied 
yenetrating power of those rays can be preserved by 
photography This need not be done in tbe dark. 
There is no occasiou to remove the slide or shutter 
which protects the sensitive plate from the action of 
light, since the X rays make their way readily through 
this shutter and act upon the plate within. An im- 
portant result announced by Professor Röntgen was 
the shadowgraph of a metal plate which had !een 
broken and welded together aguin. In the stronge-t 
ordinary light no signs of fracture were shown, but tlie 




































































Apparatus for Producing the X Rays. On the right i. an electric induction coll, connected by wite 
with a galvanic battery, and its two poles connected with ; glass * Crookes’ tube " of spherical shape. Beneath 
this is « sensitized plate in an ordinary plate holder, and on its slide of ebonite a hand, to be pl.otographed by 


the rays proceeding from the tube 


They pass with some readiness through the flesh of the 
human hand, but are stopped bv the bones, so that, 
when acting on a sensitive plate placed beyond the 
hand, the bones are indicated by dark shadows, the 
“nesh by faint shadows, or even by no shadow nt all, ro 
xd e osseous anatomy of the hand is clearly re- 
e"led. 

The method pursued in producing those rays ia 
the following: It is well known that. the discharges 
of electricity from a large induction coil, when sent 
through a tube which has been largely exhausted of 
nir. such asa Crookes’ vacnum tube, produre colored 
mys, which pase in straivht lines from the cathode or 
nerative pole to the class of the tube. The licht pro- 
d need —of ereenish yellow hne ~is most declared where 
the raye strike the glass, which thev seem fo render 
p'oephorescent.— The place of most brilliant nhosphor- 
Jaconce in the walls of the vacuum tnh^ is the seat of 
nriein of the X rays, which apparently pass through 
the claas and spread in all directions. If the cathode 
cave nra deflected bv a magnet, &0 as to strike the class 
at another point, this becomes a new sent of origin of 
the X mys. 

Their existence and power of penetration may he 
readily shown hy the frllowing experiment: If the 
tube be surrounded by close-fitting shield of blac 
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X rays showed distinctly the line of junction. Other 
experiments have shown flaws in metal, and these rays 


* may in time become of immense economic value in 


the testing of iron. work of various kinds; in which 
flaws ieda snily exist which cannot ! e discovered ordi- 
narily without great difficulty But what has most 
grextly awakened public interest in this new discovery 
is the possilility of transmitting the X rays through 
parts of the human body, and discovering some of the 
secrets of its internal organization. Fortunately, bone 
is qrite opaque to the rays, while flesh is in large 
measure trensparert Asa result, snadowgrn hg con 
be taken of the hand fn which all the bones, with their 
prticniations, are clearly revealed while the flesh is 
dimly shown. and in some enses practically disspper Ts. 
A ring on the finger seems te stand unsupported, 

flesh henenth it vanishing in the shadew-picture. The 
rays have heen sent throngh the thickness of the arm, 
but have not yet proved strong enough to penetrate 
the body, thouch this desirable result may yet be ac- 
complished. The sien eee of thene facts is us yum 
im ice which the X rays promise to Me 
Ku by reri the exact location su] character of 
malformation or fracture in the bones; the presence 
and location of foreign bodies, such as bulleta, 
needles, etc.. in the flesh ; deposits npon the joints, aa 
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in the esse of a gouty finger; calcareous concretions in , 
(ue body, and other injurious conditions. Already 
much has been done in this direction. In one case of 
an extre number ot digits two of the bones were dis- 
covered to be joined near thelr ends, and an extra 
bone, not before known to exist, appeared. A hand 
which had been crushed in à hot mangle, and hea:ed, 
showed a union of all the bones in the palm, In cases 
of fracture, the exact condition of the fractured bones 
has been shown, and also evidence of unskilful setting 
of an old fracture, Theexact location of bullets, shot, 
needles glass, and other foreign bodies, which have 
been long imbedded in the flesh, has been shown, and 
the surgeon guided exactly in the application of the 
knife. Another highly useful application of the X ray 
is in the examination of the so-called “ infernal ma- 
chines,” whose internal arrangement can be perceived 
without the scrious risk of opening them. This has 
already been done successfully. 

The first surgical operation with X ray aid was made 
by Dr. Be n, the eminent German n. Some 

llets ot lead, which had long been imbedded in the 

nd of $ young man, and probed for without suc- 
cess, were revealed by ine X rays, and, their position 
known, were readily removed. Numerous successful 
eperations have since been made, through the aid of 
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Radiograph of Hand Shown in Preceding Cut. 
gunning accident, and searched for in vain by surgeons. They have been removed since 


shadowgraph revelations, and the process promises to 
become invaluable. The surgical utility of this dis- 
covery is not the only one to be consid: It is likely 
to prove useful in another direction. Photographs of 
small animals, such as frogs, snakes, lizards, turtles, 
fish, etc., have been made which reveal very pertechy 
the osseous anatomy. Hitherto, when, in a biological 
museum, it has been desired to learn the formation of 
the bony framework of such animals, dissection has 
been necessary, the soft parts being destroyed. This 
result can now be attained without injury to the 
specimen, which can be preserved intact, while reveal- 
ing the hidden secrets of its anatomy. A new method 
of observing the X rays, recently developed, iz likely 
to prove of much utility. It consists in observing the 
fluorescent screen on which the rays, after passing 
through objects, are thrown, by means of a tube of 
opaque material. Tt is said that mei by may 
thus be directly seen, through the differential effect on 
the fluorescent paper, and that the movement of ob- 
Jeeta, MA as the Tinks of a shaken chain, may be ob- 
served. 

Edison hns, by the nid of the highly fluores- 
cence, discovered by him, of tungstate of calcium 
crystals, observed through a tube that excludes the 
light, become able to see clearly the interior formation 
of bodies, his method promising to render unneces- 
sary the slower sensitive plate shadowgraph process. 
Various other important facts concerning the X 
gays have Den dioeovered. Prof. J. J. Thompser 
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states that they tend to discharge an electrified tady 
on which they impinge, whether the charge be pos tiva 
or negative ; and also that non-eonductors of electricity 
become conductors when traversed by the X rays. He 
thinks that the air is thus made a conductor, and car- 
ries away the charge irom electrified bodies. Mr. 
Edison has discovered that alaminum electrodes, soft 
at first, become hardened after being in use a short 
time. He thinks it probable that substance leaves the 
aluminum and is projected through the giass, and that 
the hydrogen of the air is similarly projected, while 
the oxygen is absorbed by the aluminum, the vacuunt 
appearing to increase. Nicola Tesla also thinks that 
the effects may be dueto a &tream of material particles, 
projected through the glass of the tube and driver out- 
ward with great veiocity ; these being stopped bysome 
substances, and passing through others. Professor 
Salvioni, of Perugia, and others, hold simiJar views, 
The power of transmitting X rays seems to depend on 
degree of density, and they think that particles of 
matter or ether may traverse the porous spaces of 
bodies, and perhaps act te disintegrate their molecules. 

The other theory advanced is that they are rays in 
the ether, differing in some way from the rays of ght. 
Röntgen believes them to be longitudinal vibrations, 
those of light being transverse. ers think they may 





recelved in an old 
is picture was taken. 


be transverse vibrations of very high pitch. 
ents seem to indicate that under certa. 
ns the X rays may be reflected and refracted, but 
this is as yet very doubtful. One result of experiment 
has been to reduce the time of exposure necessary, 
from several hours, as at first, unto a fraction of an 
hour, interesting results having been produced in 
some cases by a few minutes’ exposure. In an experi- 
ment at Toronto it is claimed that a shadowgraph of a 
coin was obtained instantaneously. In other in- 
stances successful surgica! operations have been based 
on exposures of one to four minutes. Another highly 
interesting fact is that similar effects can be produced 
by sunlight, the electric arc, and ordinary petroleum 
lights. Several persons have conducted successful ex- 
priments in this direction, obtaining good effects with 
a twelve minutes’ exposure to sunlight. They have 
shown that faint pictures may be obtained by a few 
minutes’ exposure, the plates being fully protected 
from the action of actinic rays. a | this insidi- 
ous action of the sun is the secret cause of the spoiling 
of many photographic plates which were fully pro- 
tected from ordinary adverse influences. It is almo 
claimed that rays proceed from the magnet which pro- 
duced similar effects. Tt is considered probable, how- 
ever, that these results are not due to the X mys, but 
to an actual penetration of wood and other substances 
by solar and other rays. Some observers ascribe the 
effect to what they call **dark light," perhaps actinia 
rays above the range of light raya. 
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X. 


X (pron. čks,) a letter of Greek origin, the 2ith let- 

, ter of the English alphabet, and one that, when used 
at the beginning of a word, carries with it the pre- 
cise sound of z, but in the middle and at the end of 
words, it is sounded like ks as in sex, taxation, luxury. 
In French, it is variously pronounced as $, cs, ga, and z. 
In place of z the Italians use ss, as in Alessandro ; while 
the Germans never employ it in the commencement of 
a word, generally substituting for it ks, gs, or chs. It 
begins no word in our language but such as are of Greek 
derivation, and is found in few others besides those 
which are of Latin parentage. As a numeral, X stands 
for 10; when laid horizontally, thus »4, for 1,000; and 
with a dash over it, for 10,000. As an abbreviation, 
it stands for Christ, as in Xn, Christian, and Xmas, Christ- 
mas. This letter being interchangeable to some extent 
with j, g,and s, certain proper names (mostly geographi- 
cal), sometimes imitated by X, will be found under the 
above-nained letters, 

Xantheine, (zdn-the'in.) [From Gr. zanthos, yellow.| 
(Chem.) The yellow coloring-matter of flowers. 

Xanthippe, (zin-tip/'pe) The Athenian commander, 
who defeated the Persian fleet at Mycales, in 479 B. C. 

Xanthite, (zdn'thit.) (Min.) A mineral found in small 
grains and crystals of a yellow color at Amity, New 
York State. Its pp. constituents are silicate of lime 
and silicate of alumina. 

XanthophyHl, (zin'tho-fil.) Gres Gr. zanthos, and 
phylion, a leaf.] ( . The yellow autumnal coloring 
of leaves. 

Xanthorrhiza, (-ri’zah.) rom Gr. zanthos, and 
rhiza, a root.) (Bot) The Yellow-root, a genus of Ra- 
nunculacee, consisting of an undershrub, JY. apiifolia, 
inhabiting the Southern States of North America. It 
has clustered stems, stalked pinnate or. bipinnate leaves 
with cut leaflets, and small dull purple flowers in axil- 
lary branched racemes. It is so called on account of its 
long roots, rootstock, inner bark wood, and pith being 
of a bright-yellow color. 

Xanthorroea, (-thdr-re’ch.) [From Gr. zanthos, and 
rein, to flow.] (Bot.) The Black-bog or Grass Gum-trees 
of Australia, iffering widely in general appearance 
from the other 

enera of that or- 
er; most of the 
species having 
thick trunks like 
those of palms, 
covered with a 
dense coating 
formed of the per- 
sistent bases of old 
leaves glued to- 
ther by the yel- 

ow or red -resin 
with which these 
plante abound, and 
usually burnt and 
blackened outside 
with bush - fires. 
In some, however, 
the trunk is ex- 
tremely short (Fig. 
695). Their leaves Fig. 695, —XANTHORR@A HASTILIS. 
are long wiry and 
grass-like, and are borne in a dense tuft at the top of 
the stem, and hang down gracefuily all round it; their 
long flower-stalks rising out of the centre, and some- 
times growing as high as fifteen or twenty feet, bearing 
at the top a dense cylindrical flower-spike, resemblin 
that of the Typha, made up of a mass of scales out o 
which the flowers protrude. 

Xar thoxylaceæ, (-thöks-e-la'se-e.) [From Gr. zanthos, 
and zylon, wood.] (Bot.) An order of plants, alliance 
Rutales, closely allied to Rutaceæ. They are trees or 
shrubs, most abundant in the tropics, but especially in 
tropical America. They are generally characterized by 
pungent and aromatic properties, and have been em- 
ployed medicinally as stimulants, 

Xanthus, (zin'thüs.) (Anc. Geog.) The capital of an- 
cient Lycia, in the S.W. corner of Asia Minor, 9 m. 
from the sea. It was taken and burnt by Brutus in the 
year 43 B. c. 

Xntevn, (hah-te'bah,) or Jativa, a manuf. city of Spain, 

x m A .of Mei Pop. 15,272. 
en ne-ah,) in Ohio, a town, C. of Greene co., 61 
m. Ws AY. of DOR í ; 1 

Xenocrates, (ze-nók'rah-teez) a Greek philosopher, 
who flourished in the 4th century B. c. 

Xenophanes. (zenòf'ah-neez,) a Greek philosopher, 
who flonrished in the 6th century n. ©. See ELEATIC. 

Xenophon, (zén’o-/on,) a Greek historian and mili- 
tary commander, was a disciple of Socrates, who at the 








battle of Delium carried him wounded from the field, 
He was one of the Grecian mercenaries in the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, in 401 B. € ; and after the defeat at 
Cunaxa, and the murder of the Greek generals, he con- 
ducted the ever memorable Retreat of the 10,000. 
Although a native of Athens, he fought against her 
under Agesilaus, and at last died at Corinth. His his- 
tory of the expedition of Cyrus is the best known of 
his works; his Life of Cyrus the Great is principally 
fictitious; and his Memoirs of Socrates are of great 
vans in completing the portraiture of that philosopher 
y Plato. 
Xebee,(zeébék.) (Naut.) A small three-masted vessel 
employed in the Mediterranean, carrying lateen sails 





when close-hauled, and of great breadth of beam so as 
to = a heavy press of sail without danger of cap- 
sizing. 

Xeres de la Frontera, (hdr’eth da lah frén-ta’rah,) 
a town of Spain, in Andalusia, on the Guadalete, 14 m. 
N.W. of Cadiz. It exports 5 hen quantities of the ex- 
cellent wine called Sherry (Xeres). Pop. 38,898, 

Xerxes, (ziirk’seez.) The king of Persia, who in 480 
B. €., with an enormous armament, invaded Greece, 
bridged the Hellespont, cut a ship-canal behind Mount 
Athos, was checked at Thermopylæ by Leonidas and his 
Spartans, burnt Athen which had been deserted ; saw 
hie fleet irretrievably defeated m Themistocles at 
Salamis, and returned to Sardis with a handful of per- 
sonal attendants, leaving his army under Mardonius to 
be cnt to pieces at Platea in the following year, and 
the remnant. of his navy to be destroyed at Mycale on 
the same day. 

Ximenes de Cisneros, Francisco, CARDINAL, (he- 
ma/neth,) an eminent Spanish statesman, B. at Torre- 
laguna, 1436. After receiving his education at Sala- 
manca and Rome, he became a member of the Francis- 
can order, confessor to Queen Isabella, and Archbishop 
of Toledo, in 1495. Three yeers afterward he founded 
the University of Alcalá, and in 1502 supervised the 
compilation of the greatest literary enterprise of that 
age, the Polyglot Complutensian Bible. In 1506, after 
the death of Philip, A. became Regent of Spain as 
guardian of the imbecile queen, Joanna, and in this 
position he aggrandized the power of the crown at the 
expense of the turbulent nobility. In 1507 he received 
the red hat, and in 1509 fitted out at his own cost, and led 
in person, an expedition which took Oran in Africa from 
the Moors. In 1516, A. became sole regent of Castile, 
and, after governing the kingdom on the principles of a 
military despotism, this remarkable man D. in 1517. 

Xi’/mo, or Sikokz, the southernmost of the 3 principal 
islands of JAPAN, q. v. 

Xingu. m goo,) a river of Brazil, having its source in 
S. Lat. 15°, W. Lon. 599, and, after flowing through the 
provs. Matto Grosso and Pará, empties into the Ama- 
zons, 240 m. W. of the city of Pará, after a N. course 
of 1,900 m. 5 

Xulla Islands, (zool'lak,) (The,) a cluster in tne 
Eastern Archipelago, lying S.E.of the Malacca Passage. 

F chiet eium i arae fe) " D 7 pee M 

rA 5 -fe.) rom Gr. ographo, 
Write on Food. ( Fine Arts.) The art of cutting gn oe] 
on wood, in such manner as to leave the lines in A 
those parts which appear white in the impression from 
the block being cut away; it is the reverse of the 
method adopted in copper or steel-plate engraving, in 
which the tuetsed lines yield the impression. The bis- 


_ indeed, they may be considered as inso, 


L tory of this art is intimately connected with E 
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as the earliest type letters were cut in wood, and the 
earliest books were those known among bibliographers 
as “block-books,” or books every page of which was 
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Fig. 697. — st. CHRISTOPHER. 
One of the first wood-engraviugs (1423). 


cut, both letters and pictures, in a solid block of wood. 
The earliest woodcut, with a date, yet discovered is the 
“St. Christopher," belonging to Earl Spencer. It bears 
date 1423, (Fig. 697,) and is a rude work, in coarse out- 
line, representing 
the saint carrying 
theSaviouroveran 
arm of the sea. This 
rude print has been 
afterwards colored 
by means of asten- 
cil-plate, and was 
intended for pions 
uses, in couformity 
with the popular 
belief in the pro- 
tection afforded by 
the saint's image. 
These earl y engrav- 
ings and block- 
books seem to have 
been printed by 
hand, and not by 
the press; for the 
reverse of the lines 
still retain marks 
of friction, by 
which the ink was 
transferred to the 

er, the ink gen- 
VAly being very 
pale, like a weak 
tint of bistre, and 
ie believed to have 
been a water-color. 
The most celo- 
trated of the 
“ Llock-books ” are 
the Apocalypse, the 
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Fig. 698, 
THE CREATION OF EVE (1457). 
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Canlicles, and the Biblia Pauperum, all of which con. 
sist of pictures illustrated by a few lines of inscription, 
cut in one block of quarto size, and printed by friction 
ou dry paper. Fig. 698, copied from the last-named 
book, is curious as showing the general manner of 
representing the Creation of Eve, during the 15th cent, 
the sume subject frequently occurring previous to 1500. 
It has the appearance of a careful drawing “spoiled 
inthe engraving.” It was reserved for Albert Dürer to 
raise the art of wood-engraving to its highest excel- 
lence. There are about 200 subjects engraved on wood, 
which are marked with his initials; some of these he 
may have engraved himself, but the larger portion must 
have been cuf by cthers, thongh all were designed and 
drawn upon the wood by him, line for line, as engraved. 
The art, as now practiscd, consists in cutting on pieces 
of box-wood designs drawn by an artist upon the sur- 
face, These designs, if tinted, are washed with Indian 
ink; such washes being cut into a series of fine lines, 
expressing such gradation of tint when printed. The 
drawings are generally highly finished with the pencil, 
und in general are entirely drawn in pencil lines, the 
engraver having nothing else to do but to cut the wood 
out of the interstices with a series of tools of different 
widths and sorts. Hence much of modern wood-en- 
graving is simply mechanical, and does not require a 
knowledge of Art; indeed, many wood-engravers have 
no power of drawing at all, and get every line drawn 
on the block for them by a professional * draughtsman 
on wood," of whom there are many. It therefore some- 
times degenerates into the most mechanical arts, de- 
ending almost entirely on the designer. 

Tole, (zi/0l) or XYLENE. (Chem.) A hydrocarbon 
homogeneous with benzol. It is a colorless liquid of a 
on tarry odor, boiling at 139° C.; sp. gr. 0°86. Form. 

Hio. 

x Mpeg (zTl-o-f il'lah.) [From Gr. zylen, wood, and 
phyllon,w leaf.] 

(Bot.) A genus of 
pan 0. Euphor- 
iucem, consisting 
of shrubs, without 
leaves, Lut whose 
branches ure flat- 
tened out and lenf- 
like, bearing the 
flowers in tufts in 
the notches of the 
margin. They are 
natives of the W. 
Indies, und receive 
their generic name 
from the singular 
appearance of their 
leaf-like branches, 
ns well exemplified 
2i "d latifolia (Fig. Fig. 699.— xYLOPHILLA LATIFOLIA. 

Xylopia, (zi-ope-ah.). (Gr. zylon, and F aee bitter.] 
(Bot.) A gen. of phuits, O. Anonaces. ie species are 
trees or shrubs, are indigenous in Brazil and the W. 
Indies, nnd are noted for the bitterness of their wood, 
nud the aromatic properties of their fruit and seeds. 
The Bitter-wood of the W. Indies is the timber of A. 
glabra, 

Xyridneeze, (zir-id-a'se-e.) (Bo) An O. of tropical 
plants, all. Fyriduies, consisting of rush-like or sedge- 
like herbs, with fibrous roots, and long narrow radical 
leaves, the yellow flowers in heads enclosed in imbri- 
cated «cales, at the top of leafless scapes. 

Xyridnles, (i-rid'ak-lvez.) (Bot) An all. of planta, 
cluss Endogens, characterized by hypogynous, bisexual, 
tripetaloid endogens, with copious albumen, 

Xyster, (zis’tir.) [Gr.] (Surg.) An instrument used for 
scraping bones. 
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Y (w.) the 25th letter of the English alphabet, derives 
y from the Greek r,and in the beginuing of a word is 

looked upon as a consonant, while in every other 
position it has the effect ofa vowel. In the middle and 
at the end of words, y is precisely the same as i; being 
sounded as i long, when accented, as in why, rely ; and 
as i short, when unaccented, as in syllable, unity, &c. 
As a numeral it stands for 150, and with a dash over 
it, for 150,000. Y was not introduced into the Latin 
&lphabet till a late period; and was then confined 
to words burrowed from the Greek, in which the Ureek 


u had been previously represented by the same letter in 
lie: of y.— Certain proper names interchange with this 
letter as regards the initial, the latter sometimes being 
indifferently 7, J, or Y.i—¥-suarr. (Mach.) In steam- 
engines, the name of the shaft which sets the valve in 
motion; — 80 called because formerly the lever used 
for working the Tagnlator in atmospheric engines was 
of a forked shape, after the manner of the letter F. 

Yaeht, (yt.) [Ger. jacht.) (Naut) A one-decked 
sniling-vessel, worked by sail or steam, and fitted u as 
a private pleasure-bout for cruising excursions. 
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are of various classes, sizes, and rigs, the more usual 
kinds being yawis, cutters, and schooners. 

Yadkin, (jd kin) in N. Carolina, a N.W. co., drained 
by a river of sume name; area, 310 square mles, Cap- 
ital, Wilson ‘ 
ger, or Jäger, (yaMgr.) [Ger, a hunter.] (Afil.) 
In the German and Austrian armies, a light-infantry 
soldier employed as n sharpshooter or skirmisher, cor- 
responding with the E aglish rijleman. 

Yazunaruaüti, (yel-gwaw-rùnr'de.) (Zool) A South 
American carnivorous animal of the gen. Felis. It is 
larger than the common cat, with a much larger body, 
and the prevailing color a grizzled browuish-gray. 

Yak, (yahk.) (Zoil. See Bos. 

Wnkoutsk, (yah-kootsk’,) or YAKUTSK, a trading-town 
of the Russian empire, in Siberia, C. of a p. of same 
name, in N. Lat. 62° 2’, E. Lon. 130° 8', Pop. 5,000, 

Yalabusha, (ych-lah-hbüsh'ah,) in Mississippi, a N. cen- 
tral co., drained by a river of same name; area, 940 sq. 
m. ; C. Coffeeville. 

Yale College, (yil,) one of the principal of American 
educational institations, seatedat New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, was first established at Saybrook as the collegiate 
school of the colony, under the trasteeship of ten of tho 
principal elergy, who each contributed a gift of booka. 
In 1716 it was removed to its present location, and 
named after Governor Yale, who, along with the cele- 
brated Bishop Berkeley (q. v.), was one of its earliest 

atroni, [ts executivo consists of the governor of the 

tate for the time being, six senators, its president, and 
ten ministers. The colleze has 4 faculties: — the Medi- 
cal, founded in 1813; the Legal and Theological, in 1822; 
and the Scientific, in 1846. The library contains over 
100,000 vols., and there is a geological and mínerologicai 
cabinet of over 30,000 specimens. besides which the col- 
lege possesses the historical pictures and portraits 
painted by Trumbull (q. e). It has a staff of 100 pro- 
fessors aud instructors, an average of 1,000 students, 
and has turned out over 15,000 graduates. 

Yam. (ydm.) (Bot) The popular name of Dioscorea, the 
typical gen. of the O. Dioscoreacex, class Dictyogens, dis- 
tinguished by an inferior ovary and membranous winged 
fruit. The species are mostly tropical, natives of the East 
and West Indies, &c. They have tuberons roots and her- 
baceons twining stems. ‘The great fleshy roots of some 
of them are very much used ns an article of food, in 
the sine way that potatoes are in more temperate cli- 
mates. ‘hey contain much starch, and generally become 
somewhat mealy and pleasant to the taste when boiled, 

Yamaska, (ya-mds'kah.) in Canada, a central county, 
b. N.W. by Lake St. Peter; area, 283 sq. m. ; capital, 
Yamaska, 

Yam Hill, (ydm-,) in Oregon, a N.W. co.; area, 750 sq. 
m. ; C. Lafayette. 

Yancey, (ydn’se,) in N. Carolina, a W. co. adjoining 
"Tennessee; area, 280 sq. m.; C. Barusville. 

Yaug-tse-Hiang, (yalng-se-ke-u'ing’,) a great river 
of the Chinese empire, formed by the confluence of the 
Kiu-cha-kiang and Ya-long-kiang, and emptying into 
the Yellow Sea, by a delta of 4 mouths, in N. Lat. 32°, 
E. Lon. 1219, after a devious W, flow of 2,500 m. 

Yanina, or Janina, (yai-nenaA,) a city of European 
Turkey, C. of Albania, on a lake of same name, 40 m. 
W. of Larissa. It is the seat of a pashalic, and carries 
on an extenaive trude between the Ionian Islands and 
the interior. F. was the cap. of the celebrated Ali 
Pasha (q. v.), under whose rule it was a place of consid- 
erable political importance. Pop. 15,000. 

Yankee, (yahngk’e.) A popula: cant name applied in its 
original sense to a native or inhab. of New England, 
bat commonly used by foreigners in application to any 
inhabitant of the N. States of the Amer. Union, in the 
same way that John Bull denotes an Englishman. Va- 
rious etymological sources have been assigned to the 
derivation of the term, which, however, is most gen- 
erally believed to have originated in a corrupt pronun- 
ciation of the word English by the native Indians of 
America, who called the early aettlers from Great Brit- 
nin Fengeese. 

Yankton, (ydngk’tun,) in Dakota Ter., a co. drained 
by the Mississippi; C. Yankton. 

Yaqui, (ydh'ke,) a river of Mexico, rising N.of N. Lat. 

32°, in the p. Sonora, and falling into the Mexican gulf, 
25 in. S E. of Guaymas, after a 8.8. W. flow of 400 m. 

Ward, (yaird.) [From A.¥ ward.) (Cimh.) The Eng- 
lish standard measure of iinear dimension, containing 

3 feet and each foot 12 inches. — ( Naut.) A long, taper- 
ing spar fitted crosswise upon a ship's mast, and se- 
cured to it by alings in the centre, They serve to ex- 
tend the sails — hoisting or lowering them as occasion 
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Yarkand, (yahrk/dnd,) a city of Central Asia, C. ai 
Bokhara, Chinese Turkestan, on a river of same name, 
in N. Lat. 38° 20’, E. Lon. 76° 7’ 43y’. Itis the seat of 
a Chinese governor, and the mart of a considerable 
commerce with the interior of the continent, Pop. 
150,000. 

Yarmouth, (Great,) (yahr’miith,) a flourishing bor. 
ough and seaport, and popular watering-place, on the 
E. coast of England, co. Norfolk, 18 m. E. of Norwich, 
lt is the chief seat of the herring-fishery of the king. 
doin. Pop. 41,792. 

RE month, a seaport of Nova Scotia, 180 m. S.W. of 
Halifax. 

Yarn, (yahrn.) [From A.S. yearn.) (Manuf.) A term 
properly applied to woollen thread; it is, however, ex- 
tended to cotton aud linen, and constitutes, in fact, a 
general appellation for thread of any kind. — Among 
ropemakers, one of the hempen thr of which a rope 
is composed. 

Yarriba, (yahr-re'bah,) or Yoru’ba, a little known 
country of Central Africa, in Upper Guinea, b. N. by 
the Soudan, 8. by Benin, and W. by Dahomey. The 
Niger flows through it, und it lies in N. Lat. 9°, and bet. 
E. Lon. 39-69. 

Yarrow, (ydr'ro.) (Bot. See ACHILLEA. 

Yataghan, (yaht'ah-gahn.) (Mil.) A Turkish dirk or 
short sword, carried in the waist-belt. 

Yates, (ydtz,) in New York, a W. central co., b. E. by 
Seneca Lake; area, 320 square miles; Capital, Penn 
Yan. 

Yavapai, (ydv'ah-pa,) in Arizona Ter.,a N.E. co.; C. 
Prescott. 

Yaw, (yau.) (Navig.) A temporary deviation made by 
a ship from her true course. 

Xnw!, (youl.) (Naut.) A ship's four- or six-oared boat ; 
also, a small sloop-rigged yacht. 

Yawning, (yaum’tng.) (From A. 8. geonían.] ( Physiol.) 
Y. consists of a deep frapiration, with considerable sepa- 
ration of the jaws, executed slowly ard in au involun- 
tary manner, and followed by a prolorged and more or 
less sonorons expiration. This respiratory movement 
is preceded by a feeling of oppression in the epigastric 
region, and in the muscles of respiration and mastica- 
tion. F. has been conceived to be owing to torpor in 
the pnImonary circulation; the causes producing it be- 
ing commonly ennui, fatigue, sleepiness, monotonons 
sounds, hunger, sympathy, &c. F. often precedes the 
invasion of certain intermittents, attacks of hysteria, 
&c., and it may, by its frequency and obstinacy, become 
a true disease. 

Yazoo, (yah-zoo',) in Mississi Ln a river formed by the 
union of the Yallabusha and Tallahatchie in Carroll co., 
and emptying into the Mississippi, 12 m. N. of Vicks- 
burg, after a navigable flow of 290 m. S.W. — A W. cen- 
tral co., drained by the above river; area, 760 sq. m.; C. 
Yazoo City. 

Yazoo’ City, in Mississippi, a town. C. of Yazoo co., 50 
m. N.N.W. of Jackson. 

Year, (yër.) [A.8.] (Chron. The period occupied by 
the earth in completing one circuit of her orbit. As 
regulated by the sun, it is called solar, and as regulated 
by the moon, lunar. The solar year is the interval of 
time in which the sun finishes his apparent course 
through the zodiac, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 49°6 seconds, The lunar year is a period 
of 12 lunar months, or 354 days. It is still used by 
Jews and Mohammedans. See CALENDAR, CHRONOLOGY, 
CYCLE, ZERA, &c. 

Yearling, (yér'ling.) (Farm Economy.) A horse or 
other beast entering upon its second year. 

Yeast, (yés.) [From A. 8. gest.) (Chem.) The barm 
or froth which rises during the vinous fermentation of 
vegetable juices. It is a flocculent viscid matter, in- 
soluble in water and alcohol; from its appearance un- 
der the microscope, it is now believed to consist of a 
fungoid growth. It putrefies in a warm atmosphere, 
and excites fermentation in saccharine and mucilagin- 
ous liquids. Tt is also used in the making of bread, its 
property being to raise the dough, and by that means 
render it light and more wholesome. b 

X eddo. or Jeddo, (ycd'do,) [Jap., the “ Water-gate,"] 
the metropolis of the Japanese empire, and residence 
of the Mikado, lies on the S.E. const of the island of 
Niphon, on the Okawa River, at the N.W. extremity of 
tho Bay of Yea 'u; N, Lat. 359 40^, E. Lon. 139° 40, It 
occupies an area »f abt. 120 ri m., and is a handsomely 
built place, seated in 4 fertile and picturesque valley, 
and presenting Anong ita most prominent features the 

luces of the Mikado, and the daimios (or nobility) 
ts port is YOKOHAMA, q. v. 1t is now known as Tokio, 
P? > 


vete A itas oro WBanvitle.. 


Yellow, (yZl'lo.) | From A. S, yealewe,] (Chromatics aud 
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Paint.) One of the seven, or rather three, primary colors. 
It contains the smallest amount of chemical rays, and 
is therefore used by photographers, when light, desti- 
tute of chemical action, is required; thus, when a sen- 
sitive plate is to be examined. United with blue it 
yields green; with red it produces orange. Its type may 
be found in the field buttercup, which is a pure yellow. 
All our yellow pigments are alloyed with blue or red. 
Gamboge is a tolerably pure yellow pigment, but is 
tinged with blue; then comes gold ochre, tinged with 
red, next yellow ochre and Naples yellow. The other 
yellow pigments are chrome yellow, lemon yellow, In- 
dian yellow, gall-stone, Roman ochre, Mars yellow, terra 
di Sienna (raw and burnt), Italian pink, cadmium yel- 
low, &c. All the vegetable yellows are very liable to 
rapid deterioration when exposed to light. 
YXellow-bird. (Zo.) See GOLDFINCH. 
Yellow-fever, or Buack VoMir. (Med.) A very acute 
and dangerous febrile affection ; so called, because com- 
plicated, in its second stage, with a juundiced ap- 
rance, accompanied by vomiting of black matter. 
eee Cullen, and others regard it as a variety of 
typhus; and Pinel, as a species of gastro-adynamie or 
bilious putrid fever. It occurs, endemically, annually 
within the tropics; but is met with epidemically in the 
temperate regions. Broussais regards the disease as 
gastro-enteritis, exasperated by atmospheric heat; so 
that it runs through its stages with much greater 
rapidity than the gastro-enteritis of our climates. The 
yellow color of the skin, according to him, is owing to 
the inflammation of the small intestine, — and espe- 
cially of the duodenum, — augmenting the secretion of 
the liver, and at the same time preventing its discharge 
into the duodenum. The pathology of this affection, 
as well as its origin, is still unsettled. Its treatment 
must generally be of the most active nature at the 
onset. Y. F.is of comparatively recent origin, having 
been first distinctly noticed in the middle of tu. 17th 
cent, It is endemic on certain parts of the African 
coast, in the West Indies, and in tropical America, 
making frequent appearances in New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and other cities of the southern parts of 
the United States. 
Yellow Foxglove. (Bot) See DASYSTOMA. 
Yellow-hammer. (From Ger. gold-ammer, bunting. 
Zoil,) The Emberiza citrinella (Fig. 100), a species of 
unting (g. v.), very common in most parts of Europe. 
It is abt. 7 in. in entire length, frequents hedges and low 
trees, and is ofton to be seen, especially in winter, in the 
vicinity of houses, in flocks, with sparrows, chaffinches, 








Fig. 100. — YELLOW-HAMMER. 


&c. It generally makes its nest on the ground, under 
shelter of a bush or a tuft of grass, forming it of moss, 
roots, and hair. The song of the male is very sweet. He 
is remarkably attentive to his mate, and takes his turn 
in incubation. In Italy, great numbers of yellow-ham- 
mers are caught, and fattened like ortolans for the table. 

Yellow-legs. (Zoiil.) The Gambetta flavipes, a N. 
American bird, fam. Scolopacide. It is abt. 10 inches in 
entire length; the bill, which is straight and slender, 
being 134 inches. The wings are long and pointed,,the 
tail short, the legs long, and the lower half of the 
tibiw naked. Small flocks nre seen wading in search 
of food, which consists of the fry of fishes, crustaceans, 
worms, &c., sometimes on the margins of lakes, as well 
as on the sea-shore. In winter, the F. migrates to the 
warmer parte of America, In autumn, it is very fat, 

_ and is prized for the table. 

Yellow River. See CHINA. 

Wellow-root. (Bot.) See XANTHORRHIZA. 

Yellow Sean, The. a creat arm of the N Pacific 
Ucean, situcte bet. the Gull of Pe-che-le and the Eastern | 
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Bea, N. Lat. 32°-45°, E. Lon. 1200-1279. It separates 
Corea from the N.E. provs. of China, and receives the 
Hoang-Ho and other rivers. 

Yellowstone, (y-/lo-stón,)u river, the broadest tribu. 
tary of the Missouri River, taking its rise in Sublette's 
Lake, Montana Ter. in N. Lat. 439 40’, W. Lon. 110°, 
and emptying into the above-uumed stream in N. Lat. 
48? 5’, W. Lon. 1049, after a N.E. course of 1,000 m., the 
greater part of which is navigable. 

Yellowstone (yd'lo-stón) Park. Under this appel- 
lation, an Act of the U. S. Congress, passed in Feb., 1872, 
has dedicated in perpetuity for the use of the American 
nation, a tract of land lying around the head-waters 
of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, in Wyoming 
and Montana Territories, to serve as à national park or 
pleasure-ground. This tract lies at an elevation of 6,009 
ft. above sea-level, and occupies an area measuring 56 
by 66 m., situa at the S.W. angle of Montana, and 
extending into the N.W. part of Wyoming. Its limits 
commence at the junction of Gardiner's River with the 
Yellowstone on the N., and terminate S. at a line 
drawn E. of De Lacy’s Lake along Snake River to a 
little beyond the Little Yellowstone. The latter, along 
with the main body of the Yellowstone, intersect the 
new Park throughout its length, and íts W. section is 
watered by the Fire Hole River and 8. Fork of the Madi- 
son — the sources of the Missouri. The natural char- 
acteristics of this belt of country are scenic and phe- 
nomenal to a marvellous degree. Nature seems to have 
here displayed her most fantastically beautiful handi- 
work, so that in grandeur and picturesque effect, this 
Yellowstone region may be said to surpass even the 
wonderful valley of the Yosemite. Within compara- 
tively modern geological times, it has been the scene 
of the most wonderful volcanic activity that has ever 
characterized the N. American continent, the effects of 
which remain in the ranges of mountains that hem in 
the valleys on every side, rising to the height of 10,009 
and 12,000 feet, and perpetually snow-covered, Beside 
these giants of volcanic origin, the entire tract is every 
where studded with geysers and mineral hot springa 
representing the vents — or socane JN 80 to speak ~ 
of the remarkable manifestations of plutonic force thal 
once convulsed the region around. All these springs 
are adorned with decorations more beautiful than hu 
man art ever conceived,and which have required thow 
sands of years for nature's hand to form, In the 8.E 
section of the Park is Yellowstone Lake, covering an 
area of 330 sq. m., and further N., the Yellowstone 
River passes through magnificent cafions, after de- 
scending the Upper and Lower Falls — two noble cata- 
racts. The climate of this region is one of the most 
healthful in the world, so that it is anticipated that the 
Yellowstone National Park will form not only an object 
of wonder and admiration for the tourist, the artist, 
the pleasure-seeker, but also serve as a sanatorium for 
the public at large. The Yellowstone country was sur- 
veyed by an exploring party dispatched by the govt. 
in oes 1870, under the direction of Professor Hayden, 

and the report officially made thereupon had the result 
of Congress decreeing its conversion into a national do- 
main, under the exclusive control of the Secretary of 
the Interior. p . 

Yel'low-throat, (Zo) The Geothlypis trichas, a 
bird of the fam. Syl- 
vicolide (Fig. 701), 
is very common in 
North America,from 
the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, most abun- 
dant in the Middle 
States, particularly 
in prend pre- 
fers the ne OT- 
hood of jake: It Fig. 101. — YELLOW-THROAT. 
is about 514 inches long; its color olive-green above ; 
bright yellow on the throat, breast, and under tail- 
coverts; the males have a broad black band on the 
forehead in summer, which disappears in winter. Its 
song is pleasing, but not very musical. It makes its 
nest on the ground. 

Xellow-wood. (Bot) See CkbRELACEA. 

Yel'low-wort. (Bot.) See CHLORA. 

Yemen, (yám'en,) [anc. Arabia Felir,]a region form- 
ing the extreme 8.W. portion of Arabia, b. N. by the 
Héjaz, and the desert of El Akhaf, E. by Hadramant, 8. 
by the Gulf of Aden, and W. by the Sea. It has a 
diversified surface, having in its interior the Djebel Mts., 
and the sandy plain of Tehama extending along nearly 
tho whole of its couat-line. Its chief product is coffee— 
that of Mocha, esteemed the finest in the world,— 
frankincense, guma. fruits, barley, millet, ang dhourra, 
Y. forms un eyalel, or govt, of the Turkish empire, te 
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which, however, it is only nominally subject, the real 
authority being exercised by a native sovereign un 
the title of Jmawn, C.Sana, (See ApEN.) op. estim. 
at 400,000. 

Yenesei, (ya-ne-sa'e,) a river of Asiatic Russia, having 
its source in Mongolia, and, passing N. through Liberia, 
falis into the Arctic Ocean, 200 m. KE. of the Obi, after a 
total course of 2,300 m, 

Yeneseisk, (ya-na-sdsk’,) a commercial town of Russia 
in Asia, C. of a Siberian govt. of same name, in N. Lat. 
58° 27’, E. Lon. 92° 16’. Pop. 8,000. 

Yeoman, (yé’mdn.) (From A. S. geoman.] In English 
polity, a commoner, or a plebeian of the first or most re- 
spectable class. The term is now usually applied to a 
man who cultivates his own land for his support. In 
ancient times it denoted one of those who held folk-land ; 
that is, had no fief, or book-land, and therefore did not 
rank among the gentry. What the yeoman possessed, 
however, he possessed independently; he was, there- 
fore, no man’s vassal, 

Yeomanry, (yó'mdn-re.) (Same deriv.] (mg. Pol.) 
In England, a home force of cavalry raised from among 
the land-owners and farmers. In 1871 this arm of na- 
tional defence numbered 16,000 men and horses. 

Yesso, or Jesso, (yds’so,) the northeramost of the 

roup of islands forming the empire of Japan, separated 
Kom Niphon by the Straits of Sangor, and occupying an 
area of 62,500 m., being 350 m. in length by 250 m. iu 
mean width. Surface mountainous, Seilagriculturally 
rich, and prolific in minerals. C. Matsmai. Pop. in- 
cluded ín that of JAPAN, g. v. 

Yew, (yoo.) [From A. 8. iw.) (Bot) See Taxacea. 

Wezd, (yshd,) a fortif. and manuf. city of Persia, p. 
Khorasan, near the Desert of Luth; N. Lat. 32? 10’, E. 
Lon. 56°. It is the principal entrepôt of the commerce 
carried on bet. India, Afghanistan, and Persia. Pop. 


40,000. 

Yokohama, (yo-ko-ah'mah,) Wap. the ‘Cross-shore,’] a 
flourishing city of Japan, and t e port of Yeddo, the 
cap., on the S. sideof the Bay of Yeddo. This place, one 
of the ports opened to foreign commerce within late 
years, carries on extensive trading relations with the 
U. States and Europe. 

Yolo, (yo'lo,) in California, a N.W. co., drained by the 
Sacramento Hiver; area, 1,250 square miles; Capital, 


Fremont. 

Yonkers, (yónk'ürs)) in New York, a town of West- 
chester co., on the Hudson, 17 miles N.E. ef tho city of 
New York. 

Yonne, (yón,) a N.E central dept. of France, formerly 
a portion of the p. Burgundy, and drained by a river of 
same name, 150 m. long, and an affluent of the Seine. 
Area, 2,864 sq. m. Much wine is grown in this dept. 
C. Auxerre. Pop. 372,589. 

York, (House of,) (yórk.) (Eng. Hist.) The name 
of a dynasty descended from the Plantagenets, and 
which gave three kings to England, viz. ward IV., 
Edward V., and Richard III. The civil strife which 
desolated that kingdom, known in history as the Wars 
of the Roses, was occasioned by the rival pretensions to 
thecrown of the chief of this house, as against tho legiti- 
mate line of LANCASTER, q.v. It became fused into the 
house of Tudor by the marriage of Honry VII. with 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Kdward IV. 

Work, a N. and the largest county in England, divided 
into three grand political divisions called Ridings, ia b. 
E. by the German Ocean. Area,5,9798q.m. "This is one 
of the most important agricultural and manufacturing 
dists. in the kingdom. . 2,436,113. — YORK, a manuf. 
eity, C. of above co., is seated om the Ouse, 22 m. N. of 
Leeds, Its magnificent cathedral belongs mostly to the 
13th and 14th centuries, and hero was assembled the 
first English parliament, in 1160, Pop. 43,766. 

Work, in Marne, a S.W. co., washed by the Atlantic: 
area, 820 aquare miles; Capital, Alfred—A town and 
port of entry of above co., on a river of same name, 9 
m. N.E. of Portsmouth.—In Nebraska, an E. co.; area, 
576 square miles.—In Pennsylvania, a §.8.B. co., adjoin- 
ing Maryland; area, 925 square miles.—A town C. of 
above co., 28 m. 8.8.E. of H pilar 
In S. Carolina, a N. dist. ; area, sq. miles; Capita, 
Yorkville.—In Virginia, a 8.E. co., bordering on Chesa- 
peake Bay; area, 70 square miles; Capital, Yorktown. 
—In Canada W., a central co. ; area, 808 square miles; 
Capital, Toronto. 

Yorktown, (yórk'town,) in Virginia, a small port of 
entry, C. of York eo. on York River, 70 m. E.S.E. of 
Richmond. This place was occupied by a British force 
of $,000 men, under Lord Cornwallis, Aug., 1781, who 
iiie d fortified it. In the month following it was in- 
vested by an allied American-French army under Wash- 
ington, which compelled Cornwallis with hie entire 
force to surrender as prisoners of war. During the 
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Civil War, F was bosi , for the sevend time, by Gen. 
McClellan, April 5 to May 3, 1862, when its Coufederate 
garrison evacuated the place. 

ork ville, (-vil,) iu Canada W., a 

adjoining Toronto on the N. . 9,200. 

Yosemite (yo-sém’e-te) Valleg, in California, Mari- 

posa co. near the foot of the Sierra Nevada, forms a 

magnificent basin, treversed by the Merced River, and 

hemmed in on all sides by aheer granite mountains, 

from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. high. The scenery at this spot i« 

of the most sublime character, and its famous Falls are 

mentioned under the head of CALIFORNIA, q. ¥, 

Yosemite Park. The Yosemite valley in 1864 waa 
set aside by Congress as a national park, in consequence 
of its remarkable scenic beauty, and handed over to the 
care of the State to be held for all time “for public 
use, resort, and recreation." Atthesame time similar 
action was taken with the Mariposa grove of big trees, 
to preserve these giants of the -egetable world from 

tion. See SEQUOIA. 

Young, BRIGHAM, a Mormon prophet and leader, 5. in 
Vermont, 1801. He embraced Latter-Day doctrines in 
1832, and on the death ef Joseph Smith, in 1844, was 
chosen presiden£ of the sect. He conducted his fol- 
lowers from Nauvoo into Utah, and in 1847 founded Salt 
Lake City. Upon the organization of Utah as a Terri- 
tory in 1850, Y. was elected its governor, and he soon 
acquired absolute power, setting the laws and officers 
of the U. 8. govt. at open defiance. In 1857, however, 
the national authority was enforced by military action, 
and the Mormon dictator compelled to conform to the 
obligations imposed upon U. S. citizenship. D. 1877. 
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town of York ce., 


Young, in Texas,a N. co.; area, 800 sq. m.; €. Bel- 
nap. 
Youngstown, (yings'town,) in Ohio, a vill. of Mahou- 


ing co., 67 m. S.E. of Cleveland. 
Ypres, (&pr,) a fortif. and manuf, town of Belgium, p. 
. Flandere, on the Yperles, 30 miles N.E. of Bruges. 
Pop. 17,390. 
Y pstianti, (1p-seldn'te,) in Mich., a prosperous town ot 
ashtenaw eo., 30 m. 8.W. of Detro 
Ystad, (üs-tdd',) a manuf. town and seaport of Sweden, 
en the tic, 48 m. 8.E. of Christianstad. . 5,000. 
Yttrium, (it'tre-iim.) (Chem.) A rare metallic ele- 
ment, the basis of the earth Yttria, and assooiated witb 
Erbium and Terbium. At. weight 61:7; Symbol Y. 
Yuba, (yoo'bah,) in California, a N.co.; area, 750 sq. m.; 
C. Marysville. 
Yucatan, (yoo-koo-tahn',) an E. State of Mexico, occu- 
pring a peninsula jutting into the Gulf of Mexico, bet. 
. Lat. 179 30’-26° 80’, and W. Lon. 879-919, being sepa- 
rated from Cuba en the N.E. by the Channel of Yuca 
tan, 120 m. broad, and W. the Bay of Campeachy forma 
its boundary, as does Guatemala on the 8. Area, 52,947 
sq. m. The soil is generally fertile, producing indige 
cotton, pepper, sugar-cane, dyewoods, &c. C. Merida. 


Pop. 4 " 

Yucca, (yük'kah.) (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Liliacesm, 
sometimes as- 
suming an ar- 
borescent habit, 
producing a 
crown of linear- 
lanceolate more 
or lesa rigid 
leaves, and from 
the centre of 
each crown an 
erect panicle of 
showy whitish 
flowers. They 
are chiefly 
found in the 8. 
States of Amer- 
ica and in Mex- 
ico, one or two 
extending to 
Tropical Amer- 
ica. In F, gloriosa 
(Fig. 702) one 
of the stateliest 
of the species, 
the crown of leaves becomes elevated on a stout stem, 
ang fhe panicle is three feet or more in length, branch- 

ng out. 

Yuen-Yang, (yoo'en-yahng,) a city of the Chinese 
empire, fi 00-pe, 580 m. S. of Pekin, in N. Lat. 32° 50’, 

E. Len. 110? 29'. 

X u- Ho, (yoo'ho,) the native Chinese name for the great 
canal of the “ Celestial Empire." 





Fig. 102. — yucca GLORIOSA. 


Yule-tide, (yesl-tid.) (From A. 8. gehul.) Tho name 
Load wan the f of Christmas m formerly 
nown, 


YUM 


Yuma, (yoo'mah,) in Arizona Ter., a 8.W. co.; C. La 
Paz. 
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d'Yvetot" in old chronicles, and antiquaries have been 
much puzzled to account for the origin of the title. 
There is a tradition that Clotaire, «on of Clovis, having 
slain one Gaultier, Lord of F., before the high altar of 
Soissons, endeavored to make atonement for the sacri- 
legious deed by at ay. the title of king on the 
heirs of Gaultier. yp. 8,500, 


Yan-Nan, (yoov'-nahn,) a city of China, C. of a p. of 
same name, in N. Lat. 25° 6’, E. Lon. 1029 28’. Pop. of 
prov., 6,000,000, 

Yvetot, (cev'to,) a town of France, dep. Seine-Inféri- 
eure, 19 m. from Rouen. The Lord of F. is styled “ Roi 


Z. 


7 the final letter of all modern languages, and 26th ! Zante, (zahnt,) (anc. Zacynthus,) one of the group of 
g of the English, is commonly considered as a double | Ionian Islands, belonging to Greece, and lying S. of 
consonant, from its having in some languages the | Cephalonia, in N. Lat. 37° 56'. It is picturesque, and 
sound of (s or ds. It isa sibilant letter, less strongly has a highly fertile soil, producing currants and olives 
aspirated, however, than is s. Z derives from the Greek, | of the finest kind. Pop. 44,557. — ZANTE, a seaport-city, 
and begins no word of original English origin; and, on the E. coast of the above island, of which it is the 
though found in Saxon alphabets, it is not in any word cap.,12 m. W. of Cape Tornese on the Morean mainland, 
originally Teutonic, In Spanish it has the sound of In 1841 it was almost ruined by an earthquake. Pop. 
th, and, when occasionally enunciated in French, that 20,480. 
of s, with a considerable stress upon it. It forms inter- | Zanzibar, (sahn-ze-bahr’,) an island lying off the S.E. 
changes with d, g, ú, j, s, t, and y, and, as a numeral, coast of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, in S. Lat. 6? 27’ 7’, 
Mas dur 2,000, and with a dash above it, thus Z, for E. Lon. 39° 33’, Its length is 40 m., breadth 15. Its cap., 
2,090,000. Zanzibar (also that of Zanguebar), is a seaport at its S. 

Zaandam, (zahn'dám,) or SAARDAM, a seaport of Hol- 
land, p. N. Holland, on the Zaan, m. W. of Amster- 
dam. At this placo may be seen the hut inhabited by 
Peter the Great of Russia, while learning the art of 
shipbuilding. Pop. 13,000. 

Zacatecas, (thah-lah-ta'kahz,) a city of Mexico, C. ofa 
State of same name, 150 m. N.N. W. of Guanaxato. Pop. 
15487. 

Zachariah, (zdX-a-ri'ah,) a king of Israel, s. his father 
Jeroboam II., 773 n. €. ; assassinated the same year. 
Zacharias, (:ii-a-ri'as) a pope, s. Gregory LIL, 741 ; 

D. 752. 

Zaffre, (ziffür.) (Min. Thecommercial name given 
to an impure oxide of cobalt containing silica. It is 
used as a blue coloring agent for pottery purposes. 

Zaire, (sár,)) or Coxao, a river of 8.W. Africa, having 
its source in abt. S. Lat. 10°, in the Matamba country, 
and, passing through Congo, empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean, in S. Lat. 6°, E. Lon. 12° 20’, forming at its 
mouth an restuary 10 m. wide, 

Zama, (zal/mah.) (Anc. Geog.) A city of Numidia, near 
which Scipio defeated Hannibal, in 202 n. €. 

Zambesi, (zahm-ba'se,) a great river of 8, Africa, rising 
in Lake Ngami, and traced to its source by Dr. Living- 
stone, the eminent traveller. It empties by a delta of 
several mouths into the Mozambique Channel, in & 
Lat. 199. E. Lon. 87°. 

Zambo, (zahm'bo.) ( Ethnol.) 


extremity, carrying on an extensive trade bet. Interior 
Africa and the Arabian Gulf. The American, French, 
and English govts. have consulates here. Pop. 200,000. 

Zara, (auk rab) a fortified seaport-city, C. of the Aus- 
trian prov. of Dalmatia, on the N.E. coast of the Adri- 
atic, 170 m. S.E. of Venice. Pop. 10,000. 

Zen. (za'ah,) (anc. Coos,) a fertile island of the Cyclades 
group, iu the Grecian Archipelago, 12 m. S.E. of Cape 
Colona, in N. Lat. 37? 36', E. Lon, 24° 21’. 

Zen. (Bot) A gen. of plants, O. Graminacer. They are 
moncecious plants, with the male flowers iu terminal 
racemes; spikelets ^ 
two-flowered; 
glumes nearly 
equal, herbaceous, 
terminating in 
sharp points; sta- 
mens three. 
Mays, or Maize 
(Fig. 704), is the 
well-known and 
importat cereal 
80 largely grown in 
the U. States of 
America, where it 
generally bears the 
name of Indian- 
corn. Though not 
now found in a wild 
stute, there is little 
doubt about Amer- 
ica being the na- 


The name given to the 


offspring produced by a negro and a mulatto. 
A genus of plants, O. Cyca- 


Zamia, (za^me-ah.) (Bot) 
deaceæ (Fig. 


703), consisting 


of moderate- 
sized trees, hav- 
ing much of the 
appearance of 
palms, and in 
some  particu- 
lars of ferns. 
They have 
stout, generally 
unbranched 
stems,  termi- 
nated by tufts 
of thick  pin- 
nated leaves, 
often spiny at 
the margins or 
points. The 
species are na- 
tives of South 


America and South Africa. 


Zamora, (thah-mo'rah,) à manuf. city of Spain, C. of a 
p: of same name, near the Douro,39 m. N. of Salamanca, 
n earlier times it formed a stronghold against the 





Fig. 103. — ZAMIA FURFURACEA. 


Moors. Pop. of prov., 262,524 ; of city, 12,000. 


Zanesville, (:i5s'vil) in Ohio, a fine and prosperous 


city, C. of Muskingum co., 54 m. E. of Columbus. 





tive region of the 
plant, the Indians Fig. 704.—2zea Mays; (Indian corn.) 
throughout this 

continent having been found engaged in its cultivation 
at the period when the New World was discovered. 
Some of the varieties are considered to be in a truly 
wild state as they are found growing in some of the 
West Indian islands. Maize is largely cultivated 
throughout most of the warmer-temperate regions of 
the globe, and 
probably ranks 
next to rice as 
the grain which 
affords nutri- 
ment to the 
largest number 
of human be- 
ings. It has 
many qualities 
to recommend 
it for culture 
where the cli- 
mate is sufficiently warm to ripen the grain properly, 
growing as it does freely in very different kinds of soil, 
as well as under dissimilar states of moisture and dry- 
ness. The crop is easily saved, and with ordinary care 
is as easily preserved, The crop of Indian corn in the 





Fig. 705. — ZEA MAYS; (cobs.) 


Zanguebar, (zinj-qwi-bahr',) an extensive regionof E. | 
Africa, washed by the Indian Ocean, and b. N.E. by the 
Somanli Conntry, 8. by Mozambique, and W. by Ethio- 
pia. It is intersected by the equator, and has a hot and 
unhealthy climate, but with a rich soil producing rice 
and sugar. This country has been partially explored 
of late years by Dr. Livingstone, end Contain Burton. 
Q. Zanzibar, n the island of same name, (g. v.) i 


U. States amounted for the year 1870 to 760,944,540 bhs. 
Zealand, (ze'lànd,) (Du. ZEELAND,) a p. of Holland, b. 
N. by the prov. of N. Holland, 8. by E. and W. Flanders, 
E. by Brabant, and W. by the North Sea, bet. N. Lat. 
519 15'-519 41’, E. Lou. 39 20—49 27’. Area, 673 sq. m. 
Tt lies so low that its surface has to be defended by dikes 
against overflow of the sea, and its coast is largely 
fringed by islands, Cattle and dairy-produce constitute 





ZEA 


the ehief wealth of the inbab. 
181,471. 

Bea'land, a prov. of Denmark, forming the largest of 
the Baltic islands, lying S. of the Cattegat, and with 
the Sound separating it from Sweden, is situate bet. 
N. Lat. 549 57’-56° 7’, E. Lon. 10? 5'-129 37’. Area, 2,675 
sq.m. Its soil is of great fertility, and cattle-rearing is 
extensively pursued. C. Copenhagen. Pop. (including 
the small islands of Mcen and Samsce) 636,506. 

Fig. 706), an 
It is 


C. Miadelburg. Pop. 


Zebra, (zebrah.) (Zobl.) The Equus zebra ( 
animal of the horse family, native of S. Africa. 





Fig. 706, — zEBRA, (Equus zebra.) 


beautifully marked with stripes, has a short mane, erect 
ears, and tail like an ass. It is abt. the size of a mule, 
and is wild, swift, and vicious. The uus Burchelli, 
another 8. African striped species, is still more related 
to the horse than the last. 

Zebu, (ze'bu.) (Zovl.) See Bos. 

Ze'bu,an island of the Philippines, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, situate to the W. of Negros, and 100 miles 
long, by an extreme breadth of 30. C. Zebu. On this 
island, Magellan (q. v.) met his death at the hands of 
the natives, in 1521. Pop. 10,000. 

Zechariah, (Book of.) (zck-ari'ah. One of the 
minor prophets, who lived in the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspes. The design of the first part of Z.': prophecy,like 
that of his contemporary Hi i, is to encourage the 
Jews to proceed with rebuilding the Temple. His 
style, like that of Haggai, is for the most part prosaic, 
especially towards the beginning; the laat six chapters 
are more elevated; for which reason, among others, 
these six chapters are, by many commentators, ascribed 
to the prophet Jeremiah. 

Zedekiah, (22d-e-ki’ah.) The last vie, d Judah, 598- 
588 B. C., was placed on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar 
at the time that his nephew and predecessor Jehoiachin 
was carried captive to Babylon. Z., having rebelled 
against his suzerain, Nebuchadnezzar's armies overran 
his kingdom, and conveyed him to Babylon, where he 
was put to death. 

Zedoary, (zid-ca're. (Bot) The name of certain 
species of the gen. Curcuma, natives of the East Indies, 
the root-stocks (rhizomes) of which are aromatic, bitter, 
pungent, and tonic,and are used for similar purposes 


with ginger. 

Zeine, (zein.)) [From Gr. xa] (Chem.) A substance 
of a yellowish color, soft, insipid, and elastic, prepared 
from the seeds of Indian-corn. It resembles gluten, 
but contains no nitrogen. 

Zeitz, (zitz,) a manuf. town of Central Germany, in 
Prussian Saxony, on the Elster, 07 m. S.E. of Dresden. 


Pop. 12,500. 

Zelaya, (tha-la'yah,) a town of Mexico. 

Zell, the name of a town in each Austria, Baden, Ba 
varia, Hanover, Prussia, and Switzerland, 

Zell, a lake of Switzerland, between the canton Thur- 
gau and the 8. part of the grand-duchy of Baden; 12 
m. long and 4 m. broad. 

Zell, ULRICH, an eminent German printer, B. at Hanau, 
1430; D. 1490. He introduced printing into Cologne, 
and published. among other works, Biblia Sacra, and 
the princeps edition of Cicero's De Senectute. 

Zemindar, (z£n'in-dahr.) [Pers., a landed proprietor.] 
In India, a landholder who governs a territorial dist., 
and receives the taxes, for which he is held responsible 
by the British govt. 

Zend, (sind.) (Philol) The language in which are 
composed the ancient sacred books of Zoroaster. 

Zend-A vestn, (-ch-vés‘tuh.) (Pers. the living word.) 
The sacred books of the Parsees in India, and Guebers 
in Persia: books ascribed to Zoroaster, and supposed to 
yontain his revelations. The language, after having 
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been deciphered with difficulty, has been found to have 
a close relationship with Sanscrit. 

Zenith, (zcn'ifh.) (Arab.] (A&.) That point in the 
visible celestial hemisphere which is vertical to the 
spectator, and from which a direct ponpon onlar line 
passing through the spectator, and extended, would 
proceed to the centre of the earth. Each point of the 
surface of the earth has therefore its corresponding Z 
— The Z, distance of a heavenly body is the arc inter- 
cepted between the body and the Z., being tke same 
a8 the co-altitude of the body. 

Zenjan, (zàn'zhahn,) a manuf. town of Persia, p. Irak- 
Ajemi, 130 ni. N.W. of Hamadan. Pop. 15,000. 

Zeno, (ze'no,) a Greek philosopher, founder of the Stoic 
school, was B. at Citium, in Cyprus, and flourished in 
the 3d cent. B. 0c. — A philosopher of Elea, flourished in 
the 5th cent. B. 0. See ELEATIC. k 

Ze'no, called THE IsAURIAN, usurped the Byzantine 
throne upon the demise of his father-in-law, Leo I., 474 
A, D., and, after a tyrannical and disturbed reign, D. in 491. 

Zenobia, ( be-ah.) The wife of Odenathus, and 
queen of Palmyra, who was involved in war with Aure- 
lian, and defeated by him and made prisoner in 273 A.D. 

Zenta, (szãn'tah,) or SZENTA, a town of Austria, on the 
Theiss, 24 m. S. of Szegedin. Pop. 17,000. 

Zeolite, (ze’o-lit.) [From Gr. zeo, I boil, and lithos, a 
stone.) (Min.) Many mineral substances have been 
confounded under this name, particularly such as, when 
fused under the blowpipe, melt with considerable ebul- 
lition. They generally consist of silica, alumina, lime, 
and water. 

Zephaniah, (zcf-a-ni'ah,) a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing the predictions of Z., the son of 
Cushi, and grandson of Gedaliah; being the ninth of 
the twelve lesser prophets. He prophesied in the time 
of king Josiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah, so that he was con- 
temporary with Jeremiah. 

Zephyr, (séfür. (Gr. Zephyros.] (Myth.) The per- 
sonification of the west wind, which blows from that 
cardinal point opposite to the east. Itis represented 
asa Youth, and as the gentlest of all the deities of the 
woods. It is also called Favonius; though some con- 
sider Z. and Favonius to be different. 

Zephyrinus, (zZf-ür-i'nüs,) (St.,) a Pope, s. Victor 
I., 201; D. 217: During his pontificate occurred the 
fifth persecution of the Christians, under Septimius 
Severus. 

Zerbst, (tsárpst,) a manuf. town of Central German 
C. of former duchy of Anhalt-Zerbst, on the Nathe, 
m. S.W. of Berlin. Pop. 10,000. 

Zero, (zro) |It.] The point of a thermometer from 
which it is graduated. The Z.of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer is fixed at the point at which the mercury 
stands when immersed in a mixture of snow and com- 
mon salt, 329 below the freezing-point. In Wedgwood's 

yrometer, the Z. corresponds with 1077:5? on Fahren- 
Beits scale. The Z. of Reaumur’s and of the Centi- 
grade thermometers is the point at which water con- 


eals. 

Zeta, (ze'tah.) (Gram.) The Gr. letter z, written c. 

Zeuglodon, (zoog'lo-dón.) [From Gr. zeuglé, a yoke, 
and odous, odontis, a tooth. Pal.) A gen. of gigantic 
extinct cetaceæ, whose remains abound in the miocene 
strata of N. America, especially in Alabama. 

Ze'us. (Myth.) See JUPITER. — (Zoül.) See Dory. 

Zeuxis, (züks/is,)) a famous Greek painter, who flour- 
ished in the 5th century B. 0. 

Zibet, (zi-bét’.) (Zovl.) The Viverra zibetha, a carnivor- 
ous mammal, striped with wavy black lines and baving 
an annulated tail. The Viverra zibetha holds the same 

lace on the Asiatic continent that the Viverra civetta 
olds in Africa, and the Viverra rasse in Java. 

Zierik-see, (2é’rik-sd,) a fortif. seaport of Holland, p. 
Zealand, on the island of Schouwen, 30 m. S.W. of Rot- 
terdam. Pop. 8,000. 

Zigzng,(zigzdg.) (Arch. A chevron formed in rico- 
chet liues, —(pL) (Fort.) Approaches connecting the 
parallels, and with their prolongations falling clear of 
the more prominent salients of the covered way. 

Zimmermann, JoHANN GEORG VON, (sim’mtir-man,) 
a distinguished Swiss pogron and philosopher, B, 
near Berne im 1728; p. 1795. His famous philosophical 
work On Solitude (1784-5), has been translated into all 
the European languages. 

Zine, (zingk.) [From Ger. zinke, a spike.] (Chem.) A 
metallic element of a bluish-white color; somewhat 
brittle and crystalline, but malleable when hot, and 
tolerably permanent in the air. Sp. gr. between 69 
and 7:2; it melts at 7739, and boils at a full red heat, 
burning in the air with a brilliant flame. At. welght 
65. Symbol Zn. Owing to {ts permanence in the air, it 
is much used for slight building erections, both alone 
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and as b saws d coating for iron, under the name of 
(eie iron. Zinc dissolves easily in acids with evo- 
ution of hydrogen, and is largely used for scientific 
purposes, as the positive element of galvanic batteries, 
and for preparing hydrogen. Zinc forms one oxide 
(ZnO) which is a white insoluble powder uniting with 
acids to form zinc salts (see the respective acids); it is 
prepared on the large scale for use as a pigment under 
the name of zinc white, and is superior to white lead in 
not blackening with sulphuretted hydrogen, and in be- 
ing non-poisonous. 

Zineography, (zing-kóg'rah-fe.) (Fine Arts.) A litho- 
graphic process, which consists in drawing the design 
with a protecting medium on zinc; then biting away 
the unprotected portions with an acid; which leaves 
the design prominent, so that impressions may be taken 
from it. 

Zinga’ro. (Ethnol.) See Gipsy. 

Zingiber, (zin'je-bür.) (Bot.) See ZinGIBERACEA. 

Zingibera’cem. (Bot) An O. of plants, all. Ano- 

The species are tropical herbaceous perennials, 
more or less aromatic, baving the rootetock usually 
creeping; and tbe leaves large, simple, with pinnate or 
diverging veins. The flowers, often handsome, arise 
from among membranous bracts and form a dense spike 
or raceme, or sometimes a branched panicle. The rhi- 
zomes of Zingiber officinale (Fig. 707) furnish the well- 
known species 
called Ginger. 
The plant is 
largely cultivat- 
ed both in the 
Kast and West 
Indies, as well as 
in Africa and 
China. Ginger, 
when broken 
across, shows à 
number of little 
fibres imbedded 
in floury tissue. 
It has a well- 
known hot pun- 
gent taste, due to 
the presence of a 
volatile oil. Gin- 

r is an aromat- 
c stimulant, used 
chiefly as a condi- 
ment, but is also serviceable in certain forms of weak | 
digestion, or in spasms. It is also employed externally | 
as a plaster in headache. In the Mauritius it is used 
as & poultice to promote the removal of thorns, nee- 
dles, tg from the skin. The irritation set up by the 
poultice tends to bring the needle or other foreign sub- 
stance near to the surface, when it can be removed by 
a slight incision. 





Fig. 707. — ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. 


Zion, (Mount,) :'w:) (Serfpt.) A hill, 2,537 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, on which the | 
8.W. part of Jerusalem, the city of David, or Upper 


City, with the citadel of David, stood. At the present 
day, only the north half belongs to the city, the city 
wall running obliquely over the hill. 
ets and ts of the Old Testament, Z. often stands for 
the whole ef Jerusalem. 

Zircon, Zirco'nin. See ZIRCONIUM. 

Zireo/nia Light. dama, See DROMMOND LicHr. 

Zirconium, (zur-ko'nz-um. 


Zizyphus, (ziz'e-fus.) 


Zodiac, (zo'de-dk.) 


ZON 


Graminacee. The spikelets are one-flowered, the males 
above, the females beneath in the same panicle. The 
glumes (wanting in the female flowers) are small, round- 


ish, and membranaceous. 
(Bot) The Jujube or Lotus 
gen. of Rhamnaces, chiefly characterized by having 4 
eshy berry-like fruit, containing a one-, two-,or three- 
celled stone, with a single flattened seed in each. The 
species ure mostly stiff shrubs or sometimes small trees, 
with more or less spiny branches, their alternate three- 
nerved leaves being furnished with one or two thorny 
stipules. The fruits of several species of this genus 
have an agreeable flavor. Those of Z. vulgaris are com- 
monly eaten, both in a fresh and dried state, in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and afford 
the Jujubes of the shops; they are rather acid when 
fresh, but the dried fruits are more agreeably tasting, 
and ‘are given to allay cough. The lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be fla- 
vored with them. Z. Jujuba, an Indian species, yields 
an excellent dessert-fruit, and is largely cultivated by 


the Chinese. 

[From Gr. zódiakos, a little ani- 
mal.) CA4st) An imaginary belt on the heavens, cen- 
trally divided by the ecliptic, on either side of which it 
extends to a distance of 9 degrees. It is divided into 
twelve signs, called in order Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces (q. v. severally). Much 
discussion taken place respecting the origin of the 
zodiacal signs and the epoch of their invention; but 
the subject has never rewarded its investigators with 
any result worth a tithe of the pains they have taken. 
— The Zodiacal Light is a faint light of a lenticular 
shape, seen along the zodiac near the place of the sun 
shortly after sunset and before sunrise. It is inclined 
eight or nine degrees to the ecliptic, and some astrono- 
mers consider that its mean plane is that of the sun’s 
equator. The hypothesis usually adopted is that which 
regards the Z. L. as consisting of multitudes of minute 
bodies travelling around the sun. Though separately 
invisible, these bodies would be collectively visible just 
as the Milky Way can be seen, though not its compo- 
nent stars. But the hypothesis according to which the 
Z. L. ia regarded as due to bodies travelling in nearly 
circular orbits around the sun can hardly be admitted 
in the face of what we now know respecting the actual 
motions of the meteoric systems. Remembering that 
the orbits in which these systems revolve are for the 
most part very eccentric, and extend into space far be- 
yond the orbits of Saturn and Jupiter, we must explain 
the permanence of the Z. L. as due to a permanence in 
the general condition of that portion of space the light 
belongs to, not to a permanence in the actual constitu- 
tien of the systems from which the light comes. Doubt- 
leas the meteors which at any one time supply the light, 
pass far away presently into a But as their place 
is supplied by others, the Z. L. remains. However, it 
cannot but be seen that this explanation involves the 
recognition of the possibility that at times noteworth 
changes may take place in the appearance of the Z. 
This accordingly has been found to be the case. 


With the proph- | Zoilus, (zo'e-lŭs,) a Greek writer of the 3d century B. 


C., who criticised Homer, Plato, &c., with most unbe- 
coming asperity. His name is used proverbially for an 
austere and malignant critic, as Aristarchus is for one 
candid and intelligent. 


(Chem.) The metallic | Zoisite, (zo'is-it) (Min.) See Errore. 


basis of the rare earth Zirconia. At. weight, 33:58; Sym- | Zollverein, (The,) (to'für-in.) [Ger., toll union.] 


bol, Zr. Zirconia (ZrO4) is a hard white powder, much 
resembling silica. When ignited in the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, zirconia emits an intensely brilliant light, 
and, oming to its non-volatility, zirconia cylinders are 
now used instead of lime in the lime-light. The silicate 
of zirconia is the precious stone called Zircon, Jargon, 
or HYACINTH, q. v. 

Ziska, Jonn, (zees'kah,) a celebrated Hussite leader, n. 
in Bohemia in 1360 or 1380. He served under the Poles 
against the Teutonic knights and the Turks, and fought 
beneath the English flag at Agincourt, 1415. He next 
became chamberlain to Wenzel, king of Bohemia, took 
the chief command of the Hussites in 1419, and defeat- 
ed the Imperial army at Prague, in the year following. 
After defeating the peror and his allies in not fewer 
than 13 pitched battles, Z. became leader of the Tabor- 
ite sect, and D. in 1424. 

Zittau, (zil/tow,) a manuf. town of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Mandau, 48 m. S.E. of Dres- 
den. Pop. 15,000. 

Ziz, (zeez,) a N. African river which rises S. of the Atlas 
chain, in Morocco, and becomes lost in the Desert of Sa- 
bara, after a S.E. course of 200 m. 


Zone, (zón.) 


(Com.) The title given to a union of German States ta 
1833, formed for the purpose of establishing common 
regulations as to the customs duties. It was initiated 
by Prussia, and came into operation Jan. 1, 1834. 


Zombor, (zim-bór/,) a manuf. town of Hungary, C. of 


co. Bacs, 120 m. 8. of Pesth. Pop. 25,304. 

(Gr. zóné, a belt.] (Geog.) A circular di- 
vision of the earth with reference to the temperature. 
There are five zones: the torrid, extending from tropic 
to tropic, and twice the sun's greatest declination or 47° 
in breadth; the two temperate zones, situated between 
the tropics and polar cireles, each 43? in breadth; and 
the two frigid zones, situated between the polar circles 
and the poles. The zones are distinguished from one 
another by various phenomena. To the inhabitants of 
the torrid Z. the sun is vertical twicea year. In the 
middle of that Z. the days and nights are always equal, 
each being 12 hours, and the twilight is short because 
the sun descends perpendicularly below the horizon, 
Within its limits there are only two seasons in the year, 
viz. winter and summer. — ( Math.) That part of a 
spherical surface which is bounded by two parallel 
lines. 


Zinania, (æ-za'ne-ah.) (Bot) A genus of plants, O, | Zonuridæ, (zo-nu're-de.) (Zovl.) A family of sauriam 
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reptiles, having the head covered with regular poly- 
gonal shields, the body and tail with large scales; the 
sides furnished with a longitudinal fold of the skin, cov- 
ered with small scales; the tongue flat, nicked at the 
tip, the eyes with two valvular tubes. The species are 
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numerous, natives of warm climates. The form of some 
is rather short and thick, others are long and serpent- 
like. In some also, the limbs are well developed, in others 
they are merely rudimental, and in some the vory rudi- 
ments of them are entirely concealed under the skin. 

Zoólite, (zoo-lit.) [From Gr. zóon, an animal, and 
lithos, a stone.] (PaL) Any fossilized or petrified ani- 
mal substance. 


Zool » (zo-ól'o-je.) [From Gr. zdon, and logos, doc- 
trine.] The science which has for its subject the Ani- 


mal kingdom. See ANIMAL. 

Zoémorphism, (zo-o-mórf'ism.) (Gr. zóon, an ani- 
mal, and morphe, shape.] The transformation of men 
into animals. 

nomy, (zo-ón'o-me.) [From Gr. zóon, and nomos, a 
law.] (Physiology.) That branch of the science which 
treats of the phenomena of animal life, their causes, 
consequences, and relations. 

Zoóphagous, (zo-óf'a-gus.) [Gr. zóon, and phago, to 
eat] Feeding on animals; carnivorous. 

Zoophy tes, (zo'o-fits.) (From Gr. zdon, and phyton, a 
plant.] (Zodl.) A term employed by Cuvier to desig- 
nate the lowest primary division of theanimal kingdom. 
The term is now obsolete. See PoLYPr. 

Zoóspores, (zo'o-sporz. (Bot) A name given to the 
active spores of Algæ, belonging both to the green and 
dark-spored series. Their activity depends either on a 
general coat of short cilia on a circle at one extremity, 
or on two or more lash-like cilia variously disposed. 
The occurrence of spores endowed with apparently 
voluntary motion was formerly considered so surpris- 
ing, that it was either rejected as unworthy of credit, 
or the organisms which produced them were considered 
as animals. It is now, however, generally allowed that 
there is no essential difference between animal and 
vegetable life, and that therefore the usual indications 
of either are not to be regarded as decisive of the es- 
pecial kingdom to which a being belongs in which they 
are manifested. Zoüspores so long as they are free have 
indeed a great likeness to Infusoria, but as soon as they 
have found a fit resting-place all traces of motion cease, 
and their offspring comports itself as a vegetable. 

Zoótomy,(zo-ó9'o-me.) [From Gr. zdon, and temnein, to 
cut.) (Anat.) That branch of the science which relates 
to the structure of the lower animals. 

Zorndorf, (zirn'dórf.) a village of Prussia, 4 m. N. of 
Küstrim, where the Russians, during the Seven Years’ 
War, suffered a severe defeat at the hands of the Prus- 
sians commanded by Frederick the Great. The loss of 
the Russians was about 20,000, that of the Prussians, 
about 12,000. 

Zoroaster. (z-ro-ds'tür,) a legendary Bactrian or 
Persian philosopher, the founder or reformer of the 
Magian religion, is called by Plato the son of Oromages 

Ormuzd). Of his personal history nothing is known. 
y somo, Z. is said to be a contemporary of Devine Hys- 
taspus; by others, he is placed many hundred, or even 
many thousand, years earlier. It is of chief moment 
to recognize him as the earliest systematic expounder 
of that solution of the Mystery of Evil which may be 
termed Spiritual Dualism. He imagined two mi hty 
spirits in contest —Ormuzd and Ahriman — Gop and tho 
DeviL; and in this he most probably reproduces an 
older mythology of the Parsee race. Ormuzd was con- 
ceived by Z. as symbolized by light; the sun a visible 
type of him; and flre the expression of his energy. 

Zosimus, (zós'e-mus,) a Greek historian, who flourished 
in the 5th cent., was a contemporary of Honorius and 
Theodosius the younger. His only work of importance 
is dis History o; the Roman Emperora, to 410. was a 
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Pagan, and censured severely the faults of the Chris- 
tian emperors, but is, on the whole, reliable. 

Zosteracere, (zós-ter-a/se-e.) (Bot. An O. of planta, 
all. Hydrales, consisting of marine plants resembling 
sea-weeds and living among them, but bearing long 
grass-like sheathing leaves, and perfect flowers. Zostera 
marina, the common Grass-wrack or Grass-weed, has 
leaves varying from one to several feet in length, and 
rarely more than a quarter of an inch broad. ese are 
commonly used for packing, and by upholsterers for 
stufüng mattresses and cushions, being sold for that 
purpose under the names of Ulva marina or Alva marina, 
They contain a small amount of iodine, and a considera- 
ble quantity of potash. 

Zouave, (zoo-awv'.) (Mil) A French light-infantry sol- 
dier wearing the Moorish dress, and belonging to an 
arm of the service eriginally raised in Algeria, and tak- 
ing its name from a Kabyle tribe. 

Zschokke, JoHANN HEINRICH DANIEL, (tshdk’ka,) a 
German author, B. 1771; D. 1848. Among his best works 
are a History of Bavaria (1813-18), and a History of 
Switzerland for the Swiss People (1822). Z. was a volv- 
minous and versatile writer, and produced also many 
novels, which have been translated into English. 

Zschoppan, (tshop’pou,) a river of Saxony, rising in 
the Fichtelgebirge, near Bohemia, and falling into the 
Mulde, after a NW. course of 60 m. — A manufacturing 
town on the above river, 8 m. S.E. of Chemnitz. Pop. 
6,930. 

Zuccaro, (zook-kah'ro, or ZUCCHERO., FEDERIGO, an 
eminent Italian portrait-painter, B. in Urbino, 1543; D. 
1609. — His brother, TADDEO, also a painter, through his 
acquaintance with anatomy, excelled in painting hu- 
man figures. 

Zuckmantel, (tsook'man-tel,) a manuf. town of Aus- 
trian Silesia, 32 m. N.W. of Troppau. Pop. 4,620. 

Zug, (zoog,) the smallest canton of the Swiss Republic 
surrounded by those of Aargau, Zurich, Schwyz, an 
Lucerne, and watered by a lake of same name; area, 85 

.m.; C. Zug. Pop. 20,993. 

Zulia, or SuLIA, (thoo'le-ah,) a river of the N.E. part of 
8. America, having its source in the N. part of the U. S. 
of Colombia, and emptying into Lake Maracaibo, after 
& N.N.E. flow of 180 m. — A dep. of Venezuela, bet. N. 
Lat. 8-129, W. Lon. 68-739. It is washed by the Carib- 
bean Sea and Lake Maracaibo. C. Maracaibo. Pop. 

000, 
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154,000. 

Zullichau, ((sool/le-kou,) a town of Prussia, p. Bran- 
denburg, on the Oder, 43 m. E.S.E. of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. Pop. 5,550. Near this town, in 1759, the Prus- 
sians were defeated by the Russians. 

Zumalacarreguy, Don Tomas, (thoo-mah-lah-kahr- 
ra’ge,) a distinguished Carlist partisan general, p. in 
Biscay, Spain, 1788. After serving under General Mina, 
and acting as governor of Ferrol, he took command of 
the Carlist forces after the death of Ferdinand VII., and 
p & succession of signal victories over Christinos. 

1835 


Zumbro, (züm'bro,) a river of Minnesota, which, after 
an E. course, empties into the Mississippi a few miles 
below Wabasha. 

Zumology, (200o oa [From Gr. zwmoó, I cause 
to ferment, and logos, doctrine.] The doctrine of the 
fermentation of liquors. 

Zurbaran, FRANCESCO, (thoor-bah-rahn’,) an eminent 
Spanish painter, B. in Estremadura, 1508. He became 
painter to kings Philip III. and IV., and has been some- 
times styled the “Caravaggio” of his country. His 
great points include excellence of chiaroscuro, and rich- 
ness of color in draperies. Many of his chief works are 
to be found in the leries of Puris, Berlin, Dreeden, 
and Munich. D. 1662. 

Zurich, (zoo'rik,) one of the most picturesque lakes of 
Switzerland, crescent-shaped, and surrounded by the 
cantons of Zurich, Schwyz, and St. Gall. The Strait of 
Rupperschwyl divides into the and Lower lakes. 
Length, 23 m., with a breadth fluctuating bet. 14 and 
244 m.— A N. canton of the Swiss Re «bile. bounded 
by Aargau, Thurgau, Zug, Schwyz, and Schaffhausen. 
Ar sq. m. Surface diversified, and less mountain- 
ous than the majority of Swiss cantone. It is the moet 
important manufacturing section of the Republic. Pop. 
284,186. — Zuricn, a flourishing manuf. city, C. of above 
canton, at the N. end of the lake of same name, 56 m. 
N.E. of Berne. Z. is the natal place of Gessner, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Lavater, and here, in 1859, a treaty was signed 
by which Austria ceded Lombardy to Italy. Pop. 21,119. 

Zutphen, (zoot'f?n,) a fortif. manuf. city of Holland, p. 
Guelderland, at the junction of the Benkel and Yssel, 
16 m. N.N.E. of Arnhem. . 13,000. 

Zuyder-Zee, (r'dür-eá,) (The,) a great arm of the 

German , forming as it were a large inland lake, 

and surrounded by the Dutch provs. of Gu»iderland, 
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Utrecht, N. Holland, Overyssel, and Friesland. An in-| zyssndite, (sig'a-lite.) (Min.) 


undation in 1282 united it with the ocean. 

Zvornik, (s/ór'neek,) a town of Turkey in Europe, p. 
Bosnia, 78 miles 8.W. of Belgrade. Pop. 11,000. 

Zwel'lendam, a dist. of Cape Colony , extending E. 
from Cape Town, and b. N. by the Zwarte Berg; area, 
7,620 sq. m. C. Zwellendam. Pop. 14,300. 

Zwickau, (sveck’ow,) a manuf. town of Central Ger- 
many, kingdom of Saxony, on the Mulde, 60 m. 8.W. of 
Dresden. In its vicinity are extensive coal-mines. Pop. 


24,509. 

Zwingle, (zwing'gle) ZWINGLI, or ZuINGLIUS, ULRICH, 
an eminent Swiss Reformer, B. in Toggenburg, 1484, 
graduated at Basle, and became a priest of Glarus. In 

516 he seceded from the Roman Church, and became 
preacher to the collegiate church at Zurich. After 
establishing the Reformed faith in his native country, 
he was killed at the battle of Cuppel, 1531. 

Zwittau, (tewit'tou,) a river of Austria, in Moravia, 
which, after a 8. course of 55 m., joins the Schwarza at 
Brünn.— A manuf. town of Moravia, 37 m. N.W. of Ol- 
mütz. Pop. 5,000. 

Zwolle, (zwól,) a fortif. manuf. town of Holland, C. of 
the p. Overyssel, on the Zwarte-water, 52 m. ENE. of 
Amsterdam. Pop. 21,147. 

Zygenidæ, (ze-ge'ne-de.) (Zoöl.) The Wood-nymphs, 
a family of lepidopterous insects which have the body 
slender, wings rather narrow and covered with pow- 
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A silicate of alumina 
wud lithia, of a reddish or yellowish-white colur, found 
zs thin tabular Latest in the Hartz ux 
om (ze-go’mah.) Gr, a yoking together. 
TA "n Ahad of the baal or rather two processes o! 
bones; the one from the os tempuris, the other from the 
os male ; these processes are hence termed the zygomatic 
ocesses, and the suture that joins them together is 
enominated the zygomatic suture. 
Zygophyllacere, (zig-o-f il-la/se-e)) ( Bot.) The Beau- 
capers, an O. of plants, all. J'wales closely allied to 
Rutaceæ. They are shrubs or herbs, with more or leas 
jointed stems; the leaves usually opposite or com- 
pound, with one pair or several pinnate lenfleta, and 
with persistent stipules, sometimes converted into 
prickles; the flowers white, red, or yellow, on axillary 
peduncles, 
ay mete y. (si-mól'o-je.) (Gr. zyme, to ferment, and 
ogos.] ie doctrine of fermentation; also, a treatise 
on the fermentation of liquids. 
Zymotie Disease, (z¢-mdt'tk.) 
causing to ferment.) (Med.) Any epidemic, endemic, 
contagious or sporadic affection, which is produced by 
some morbific principle acting on the organism similar 
to a ferment —as the ague, croup, cholera, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, erysipelas, whooping-cough, infantine fever, 
lr deg measles, remittent fever, scarlatina, small- 
pox, 


[From Gr. zymotikoa, 


c. 
dery scales. They are called Glaucopidians, from the| Zy thomierz, or JITOMIR, (ze-to-márz',) a manuf. town 


glaucous appearance of some of them. 


Zyghur, (zi-gür',) or JayaHun, a town of Hindostan, p. 
r, 118 m. 8.E. of Bombay. 


of European Russia, C. of the Polish govt. of Volhynia, 
2 uent of the Dnieper, 80 m. 8.W. of Kiev. Pop. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. Total, 62,480,710 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF TILE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 9,000, AND UPWARDS 























































Agama, Mam... 9,217 | Dubuque, fowa . 30,147) Lynn, Mass............... 65,684 : Portamouth, Vis... . 12,908 
Adrian, ee — 9,239 | Duluth, Miun... 92,725 | McKeesport, Pa... 20,7110 | Pottstown, Pa. 
. 27,703 | Dunkirk, N. Y........... 9,402 | Macon, Ga. ...... .. 22,688 | Pottsville, la............. 14,198 
94,040 | East Liverpool, Ohio... 10, 947 | Madis.r, Wis, 13,392 | Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 22, 836 
14,310 | Easton, Pa........ 15,185 Mahanug City, Pa 11,291 | Providence, R. I... 132,043 
Algiers, La....esesesesee ses East Orange, N. 10, 328 | Malden, Mass... 22,984 | Pueblo, Col.. 
Allegheny, Pa............104,967 | East Portland, OP. ae 10,481 Manayunk, Pa... Pullman, Ill 
Allentown, Pa.. ^ 25,183 | East Saint Louis, Ill... 15,156 | Manchester, N. Hu. Quincy, Ta. 
Alpena, Mich... «e 11,288] Eau Claire, Wis.......... 17,458 | Manchester, Va.. .... Quincy, 
Alten, Ill........ .. 10,566 | Elgin, Ill......... 17,429 | Manistee, Mich ...... Racine, Wis... 
Altoona, Pa..........-... 90,269 | Elizabeth, N. J. 37,670 | Mansfield, Ohio... Raleigh, N. C. 


9,791 | Elkhart, İnd... 
^. 17,264 | El mira, N. 5. 
Anderson, Ind............ 10,759 | El Paso, Texas.. 
Ann Arbor, Mich - 9,509 | Englewood, Ill 
Anniston, Ala............ 12,000 | Erie, Pa... 
Appleton, Wis............ 11,825 | Evanston, 
Asheville, N. C. ^. 10,433 | Evansville, Ind. 
Ashland, Wis... 9,908 | Everett, Mass... 


11,489 | Marinette, Wis. Reading, l'a... 
28 070 | Marlboro, Mass... í Richmond, Ind..... 
» 16,836 | Marquette, Mich......... 9,096 Richmond, Va. eo 
15,.00 | Marshalltown, Iowa... 9,308, Roanoke, Va... 
39,699 | Massillon, Ohio........ 10,068 | Rechester, N. Y. 
135000 | Meadville, Pa 9,502 | Rockford, IIL. 
50,674 | Medford, Mass.. -. 11,052 | Rock Island, 1 
11,004 | Memphis, Tenn.. 64,586 | Rome, N. Y... 















Atchison, Kan.. ^. 14,222 | Fall River, Mass . 4,351 | Menominee, Mich...... 10,606 | Rutland, Vt.. 

Atlanta, Ga..... ^. 65,514 | Findlay, Ohio... . 18,674 | Meriden, Conn........... 21,230 Sacramento, Cal...-... ,272 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 13,038 | Fitchburg, Mass 22,007 Meridian, Miss........... 10, 889 | Saginaw, Mich.. ee sesso 46, 137 
Auburn, Me....,........- 11,228 | Flint, Mich....... 9,845 | Michigan City, Ind..... 15; TA | St. Joseph, Mo... s 
Anburn, N. Y.. .. 25,887 | Fond du Lac, Wis 11,942 | Middletown, Conn. ees. 9,012 | St. Louis, Mo..... 


Fort Scott, Kan.......... 11,837 | Middletown, N. Y...... 1 Bt. Paul, Minn. 
Fort Smith, Ark.. 11,291 | Millville, N. J.. . 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 85,399 | Milwaukee, Wis. 
^. 15,824 | Fort Worth, Texas... 20,725 | Minneapolis, Minn.... 
434,151 Eroeporh era " .. 81,822 | San Antonio, Texas... ~ 88,681 


Aurora, Ill. 
Austin, Texas.. 
Pepe Md.. 












































































Bangor, Fresno, ee » 10,890 | Moline, Ill....... San Diego, Cal... 6,152 
Baton Lo La....... 16; 397 | Galesburg, Ill... . 15,212 | Montgomery, Ala.. Sandusky, Ohio.. . 19,234 
Pattie Creek, Mich..... 13,000 | Galveston, Texas...... Muncie, Ind...... San Francisco, Ca ,990 
Bay City, Mich.......-- «e 21,826 | Gloucester, Mass....... Muscatine, Iowa. San Jose, Cul . 18,027 
Bayonne City, N. J..... 18.996 | Grand Rapids, Mich.... 64,147 | Muskegon, Mich. Saratoga springs, N.Y. 13, 124 
Beatrice, Neb..... — 13, 921 | Hagerstown, Md....... Nanticoke, Pa.. Savannah, Ga 

Beaver Falls, P8... 9,134 Hamilton, Ohio, Nashua, N. H.. Schenectady, N. Y 

Bellaire, O... 9,901 Hannibal, Mo... Nashville, Tenn. Scranton, P: 

Beileville, Il 15,360 | Harrisburg, Pa.. Natchez, Miss. Seattle, Was 


Beverly, Mass.. 
Biddeford, Me.... 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 
Birmingham, Ala....... 26,241 | Hazleton, Pa.... 
Bloomington, Ill. » 20,167 | Helena, Mont... 
Boston, Mass... «446,507 | Hoboken, N. J... 
Bradford, Pa... 10,478 | Holyoke, Mass... 
Biidgeport, Conn Hornellsville, N 
Bridgeton, N. J.. . Houston, Texas. 
Brockton, Mass 27,218 | Hudson, N. Y...... 
Brookline, Mass. 12,076 | Huntington, W. Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ..804,377 | Hyde Park, Mass.. 
Buffalo, N. Y.............254,457 | Indianapolis, Iud.. 
Burlington, lowa........ Ironton, Ohio...... 
Burlington, Vt... Ishpeming, Mich. 
Butte City, Mont Ithaca, N. Y..... 
Cairo, In... «+ 11,000 | Jackson, Mich... 
Cambridge, Mass, .. 69,837 | Jackson, Tenn...... 
Camden, N. J.. „e 58,274 | Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Canton, O....... .. 26,327 | Jacksonville, Ill... 
Carbondale, Pa... -. 10,714 | Jamestown, N. Y.. 
17,977 | Janesville, Wis.. 
Central Falls, R. I 11,789 | Jeffersonville, 
Unarleston, 8. €......... 54,592 | Jersey City, N. J 
Charlotte, N. C......... ^ 11,555 | Johnstown, N. Y.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn..... 29,109 | Johnstown, Pa... 
Chelsea, Mass " Joliet, Ill... 
"Chester, Pa.. Joplin, Mo.... 
"Cheyenne City, W yo... 11,693 | Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chicago, Dh ............ 1,098,576 Kansas City, Kan.. 
Chillicothe, O.. .. 11,950 | Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O.... 296,309 | Keokuk, Jowa... 
Cieveland, O 261,546 | Key West, Fla 
Cliuton, Iowa 13,628 | Kingston, N. 
Clinton, Mass, 10,879 | Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Cohoes, Gh HE ce SH 23,432 | La Crosse, Wis.. 
Colorado Springs, Col.. 11,200 | Lafayette, Ind... 
Columbia, Pa........... 10, ,597 | Lancaster, Pa. 


.. 10,795 | Hartford, Coun. 
^ 14,418 | Hastings, Neb..... » 13,793 | Neb a City, 
5,093 


Sedalia, Mo. 

eb... Shamokin, Pa... 
. 27,322 | New Albany, Ind....... 21,000 | Sheboygan, Wis 
. 11,681 | Newark, N. J..... is Shenandoah, Ps 
. 13,834 | Newark, Ohio... ; 3 | Shreveport, "pa... 
^» 43,400 | New Bedford, Mass... Sing Sing, N. Ys. T 
. 95,526 | New Britain, "Conn... 19; 010 | Sioux City, Iowa... Bara Si; 862 
11,000 | New Brunswick, N. J. 18,452 Sioux Falls, 8. Dak..... 10,154 
. 27,411 | Newburgh, N. Y........ 23,263 | Somerville, Muss......... 40,117 
« 10,027 | Newburypor Mass.. we 13, ‘914 | South Bend Ind.» 21,786 
. 10,082 | New Castle, -O1L581|South Betllehem, Pa. 10,386 
. 10,200 | New Haven, Conn. 85,981 | Spokane Falls, Wash... 22, 626 
.107,445 | New London, Conn.... 13,759 | Springfield, IJN.. 
New Orleans, La.........241,995 | Springfield, Mass. 






















. 17,160 | Norfolk, Va..... i :3M, 086 Stillwater, Minn.. 
» 12,357 | Norristown, Pa........... 19,750 | Stockton, Cal... 
. 15,991 | North Adams, Mass... ~ 16,067 | Streator, Ill... 
. 10,631 Northampton, Mass.. -. 15961 Superior, Wis, 
. 11,274 | Norwich, Conn .. 16,192 | Syracuse, 
.163,987 | Oakland, Cal....... » 43,590 | Tacoma, Wa 
+ 10,851 | Ogden City, Utah....... 18,269 | Taunton, Mass. 
. 23,653 | Ogdensburg, N. Y. 11,667 | Terre Haute, Ind. 
. 21,407 | Omaha, Neb..... 139,526 | Tiffin, Ohio....... 
9,909 | Orange, N. J. .. 18,774 | Toledo, Ohio.. AA 
. 17,857 | Oshkosh, Wis... . 22,772 | Topeka, Kan............. 31.809 
. 38,170 | Oskaloosa, Towa. 9,000 | Trenton, N. ae 
132,416 | Oswego, N. Y.. 
. 14,075 | Ottawa, III Te 
. 18,058 | Ottumwa, Iowa.. 13,996 | Vicksburg, 
. 21,181 | Owensboro, Ky Waco, Texas... 
. 22,447 | Paducah, Ky... Wultham, Mas 
. 25,053 | Parkersburg, W. Washington, D. . 
+ 16,407 | Pasadena, Cal Waterbury, Coun........ 28,591 
. 82,000 | Passaic, N, J... Watertown, N. . 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Columbia, 8. ó.. bes * 14/508 Lansing, Mich . 12,630 | Paterson, N. J. M Wausan, a esce 9,251 
Columbus, Ga.. ». 18,650 | Lansingburg, ~ 10,523 | Pawtucket, R, I. .. 22,906 Westchester, Ny Bike 15,000 
Columbus, O... .. 90,398 | Laredo, Texas. + 11,313 | Peabody, Mass............ 10,123 | West Bay City, Mich... 12,919 
Concord, N. H.... -» 16,948 | La Salle, Ill... » 11,610 | Peekskill, N. Y... 10,026 | Westfield, Mass.......... 


wee 9,975 | Pensacola, Fla. 
41,550 | Peoria, Ill....... 
10,500 | Peth Amboy, N 
21,6131 Petersburg, Va... 


Council Bluffs, low 


+. 21,318 | Lawrence, Kan.. 
Covington, Ky 


a 37,375 | Lawrence, Mass.. 
Cumberland, Md. 12,007 Leadville, Col.. 

Cummingsville, O. 9,590 | Leavenworth, Ki 
Dallas, Texas..... s. 98,140 | Lebanon, Pa..... 
Danbury, Conn 5 i 
Danville, Ill... 
Danville, Pa. 
Danville, Va.... 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Duyton, Ohio.. 


ais 9,800 
^. 11,751 | West Hoboke n, N. J... 11,508 
49,758 | West Tioy, N. Y... 
9,876 | Wey mouth, Mass. 
^. 23,317 | Wheeling, 'W. Va. 
14,754 | Philadelphia, P«......1,044,894 | Wichita, Kan... 
. 21,668 | Pine Bluff, Ark... ..... 9,952 | Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
22,355 | Piqua, Ohio..... . 9,069] Williamsport, Pa. 
« 15,970 | Pitttburgh, Pa. 238,473 | Wilmington, Del.. 
. 55,491 | Pittsfield, Mass........... 17,262 | Wilmington, N. 
« 9,000 | Pittston, Pa.... «» 10,356 | Winona, Minn... 
. 22,496 | Plainfield, N. a 16,000 | Woburn, Mars... 
we 16,005 | Porc leen, Mich. 9 | Woonsocket, R T. 
e013,798 | Port Jarvis, S. Y 

















-4. 11,528 | Lexington, Ky. 
+» 9,073 | Lima, Obio.... 

+ 10,285 | Lincoln, Neb.. 
+e 28,500 | Little Falls, N. 
+» 68,868 | Little Rock, Ark 
^. 16,481 | Lockport, N. Y 


« 10,050 | Logansport, Tnd.. Weaeester, 





Denver, 106,679 | Long Island City, A 20,390 | Portland, Me Yonkers, 
Des Moines, To 50.067 | Los Angelos, Cal.. Portland, OP, us; 447294 | York, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 205,669 | Loniaville, Ky Portsmouth, N. H...... " SUL Yr onngst . 33,199 
Dorchester, 16,459 Lowell, Mass. Portsmouth, hio, ...... 4.387 ile, Óhio........ S2. M9 





Dever, N. TG eer E 12,779 Lynchburg, Varese m 


CENSUS OF 1890. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. Total, 62,480,540. 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES MAVING A POPULATION OF 2,000 to 9,000. 


Abilene, Kans........ 3,540 


Abington, Mass....... 4,200 
Ada, Ohio ....... e. ee 
Addison, N.Y ....... 8,000 
Aguwim, Mass ...... 2,852 
Alaweda, Cal. ...... 11,146 
Albany, Ga ... ...... 6,855 
Albany, Oregon ...... 
Albert Lea, Minn .... 4,000 
Albia, IoWa..«e.. s»... 2,359 






Albina, 5,104 
Albion, Mich. 3,757 
Albion, N. Y y 4,600 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 6,053 
Alderson, W. Va .... 2,00) 


Alexandria, La....... 2,800 
Alexandria, Minn..... 2,5 

Algiers, la...se. coe. 4,700 
Algona, Iowa ..e .... 
Allegan, Mich.... ..« 
Alliance, Ohio ...«e.. 
Allonez, Mich........ 2,000 
Almy, M sese cece 2,500 
Amboy, Íll........... 2,500 
American Fork, Utah. 2,070 
Americus, Ga.... ... 6,355 







Ainherst, Mass....... 4,512 
Anaconda, Mont...... 5,000 
Anaeostia, D.C... . 2,000 
Anamosa, Iowa...., . 2,130 
Andover, Mass ...... 6,142 
Angus, Iowa. ... «+0. 009 
Anna, Ill..... ...... 2,000 
Annapolis, Md . 7,625 
Anoka, Minn .. 4,204 
Ausonia, Conn.. 10 400 
Anthony, Kans. 2,600 
Antigo, Wis .... ... 4470 


Apilachicola, Fla. .... 3,000 
Apolle, Pa ..... see. 2,000 


Appleton City, Mo .. 2,000 
Arausas Pase, Tex ... 2,000 
Arcade, N. Y .., .... 2,031 
Archibald, la .. ... 4,023 
Arcola, Ill ..... .... 2,00) 
Arlmore, Pa ... .... 2,600 
Argeuta, Ark ........ 23,500 
Argentine, Kans ..... 0,200 


Arka lelphia, Ark .... 3,500 
Arkansas City, Kans.. 
Arlington, Mass .... 5,629 
Armourdale, Kans .. 
Arnot, Pa ... ....o.« 23%) 


Asbury Park, N. J.... 3,475 
Ashburnham, Mass .. 2,074 
Ashland, Ky. se-s.. 5,300 


Ashland, Mass ...... 2,532 







Ashland, Ohio........ 3,543 
Ashland, Oregon . 2,599 
As'iland, Pa .ee.. . 7,370 
Ashley, PA ......,... 9,193 
Ashtabula, Ohio,..... 5,316 
Astoria, Oregon ..... 7,071 
Athens, Ga.... ..... 3,627 
Athens, N. Y .... ... 2,019 
Athens, Ohio..... ... 3,60) 


Athens, Pa... eee. 8364 
Athens, Tenn ....... 3,00 
Athens, Tex.......... 2,49 
Athol, Mass.... ..... 
Athol Center, Mass... 2,642 
Atlanta, Tex...» .... 2,800 
Atlanta, Iowa ....... 4, 

Attica, Ind..... ..... 2,819 
Attica, N. Y 2,000 
Attleboro, Mass...... 7,577 
Auburn, Ind........« 








2,427 
Auburn, Nebf........ 2,000 
Auburn Park, Hl..... 2,900 
Audenried, Pa...... 2,500 
Aurora, Ind... 8,928 
Aurora, Mo 2,000 
Aurora, Nebr 2,010 
Au Sable, M 3,500 
Austin, M... 5,000 


Austin, Minn 
Aroca, N Y.... 


8s 


Baldwinsville, N. Y... 


Ballston Spa, N. . 
Bandera, Tex...... ore 
Bangor, Pa m" 
ed 

Oursv T 
Bardstown, É had 





Bar Harbor, wa 
Barnesville, Ga....... 
Barnesville, Ohio .... 
Barnstable, Mass..... 
Barre, Mass 


DTI 





1. 

Vt. 
Bartow, Eee 
trop, Tez......... 
Batavia, Ill.... ...... 
Batavia, N. Tm 


src seíosca 


Bath, N. Y........... 
Bayfield, Wis.... 

Bay Shore, N. Y...... 

n, Mich.... .. 

Beardstown, Ill..... 
Beaufort, S. C... 
Beaumont, Tex.. 
Beaver Dam, Wia 
Bedford, Ind ... 
Bedford, Pa... 
Bedford City, Va..... 
Belcherto Mass... 
Belding, Mich.......« 
Belfast, Me ... ...... 





Belleville, N. J. ...... 
Bellevue, Ky.... s... 
Bellows Falls, Vt..... 
Belmont, Mass......+ 
Beloit, Kans... ... 
Beloit, Wis ... m 






Rennington, Vt.... .. 
Benton Llarbor, Mich. 
Benwood, W. Va .... 
Berkeley, Cal... 


Bethlehem, Pa........ 
Big Rapids, Mich..... 
Billerica, Masa, ...... 
Biloxi, Misa... ...... 





Blackstone, Mass..... 
Blair, Nebr. ......... 
Blairsville, Pa........ 
Blocton, Ala ........ 
Bloomfield, N. J...... 
Bloomington, Iud.... 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 4 


Blue Island, Tll....... 
Bluffton, Ind......... 
Boise daho. 


Lj 


ERE 


E 


TEEEHEELEEHGEE 
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S 


B ge po 
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e 
oe 











| Canon City, Colo..... 
| Canonsburg, Pa...... 


Boon N.J.....4 3,600 
Beoneville, Mo...... 4,152 
Boonville, Ind........ 2,000 


Boonville, N. Y...... 
Bordento N.J.... 


Boulder, Colo........ 
undbrook, N.J.... 

Bountiful Vs 

Bowli n, Ky... 


F 
ESETE. 


Box Elder, Utah. .-... 










ozeman, Mon 3,000 
Braceville, Ill 3,500 
Braddock, Pa 8,538 
Bradf M 3,120 
Braidw: I 5,200 

, 7,000 
Braintree, Mass ..... 4,848 
Brandon, N. Y....... 2,000 
Brandon, Vt......... 2,240 

6,859 
tM 

4, 
4,000 
2,35 
2,000 
8,750 
4,219 
2,008 
3,000 
^. 13,000 
2,800 
Bristol, Pa..... 6,531 
Bristol, Tenn. . 3,963 
Bristol, Va .... 2,896 
Brockport, N. Y 3,882 
Brookfield, Mass. . 3,52 
Brookfleld, Mo .. 4,524 
Brookhaven, Miss 2,500 
Brook Ilaven, N. 12,57: 
Brooklyn, Ohio....... 4,948 
Brookville, Ind....... 2,200 
Brookville, Pa........ 2,700 


Brownsville, Pa...... 8,500 
Brownsville, Tenn. . 
Brownsville, Tex. . 6,000 
Brownwood, Tex...... ; 
Brunswick, Ga ...... 
Brunswick, Me....... 





Buchanan, Mich...... 
Buchtel, Ohio 
Bucksport ........ see 
Bucyrus, Ohio ....... 
Burlingame, Kans 
Burlington, Kans 
Burlington, N. J 








Bushnell, Ill. 2,724 
Butler, Ind... 2,519 
Butler, Mo..... 2,312 
Butler, Pa.... ....... 8715 
Buxton Center, Me... 2,000 


Byron, Tex........... 3,000 


Cable, Ill ...... e.s... 2,000 
Cadillac, Mich ...... 4,945 
Cadiz, Ohio.......... 2,000 
Cairo, N. Y.......... 3,100 
Calais, Me .......... 7,277 


Calumet, Mich....... 8,000 


Calvert, Tex........... 2,629 
Cambridge, Md....... 4,163 
Cambridge, Ohio ..... 4,345 


Camden, Ark......... 2,490 
Camden, Me.......... 
Camden, S. C..... 

Cameron, Mo........ 


Canajoharie, N. Y 
Canal Dover, Ohio 






Canandaigua, N. Y 5,847 
Canaseraga, N 2,776 
Canastota, N. Y..... 200 
Canisteo, N. Y...... - 


Cannelton, Ind....... 


| Clarksville, Tenn... 
086 | Clay Center, Kans 





2, 

2,600 | Clifton Forge, V. 
2.002 | Clinton, I... 
3,820 Clinton, N. Y ....... 
2500 | 


Canton, Ill........... 
Canton, Maas...... T 
Canton, Miss "PPM 
Canton, Mo...... .... 
Centon, N. Y......... 
Oupe Elizabeth, Me.. 
Cape Girardeay Mo.. 
Cape May, N. J....... 
Carbondale, Ill.... ve 
Carey, Ohio. ......... 


p 


Caribou, Me 
Carlinville, Ill....... 






Carson City, Nev. 
Cartersville, Ga...... 


Castleton, Vt......... 
Catasauqua, la... 
Catawissa, Pa 
Catlettsburg, Ky..... 
Catonsville, Md.... .. 
Catskill, N. Y... .... 
Cedar Falls, Iowa.... 
Cedartown, Ga ...... 
Center Moriches, N.Y. 
Centerville, Iowa. .... 
Central City, Ky. 
Centralia, Ill. 
Centralia, Pa. 
Centralia, Was! 
Chadron, Nebr. A 
Chambers, N. Y...... 








| Chambersburg, Pa.... 


Champaign, Ill....... 
Champion, Mich..... 
Chanute, Kans......, 
Chariton, Iowa ..... > 
Charles City, Iowa ... 
Charleston, Ill ..... 3 
Charleston, W. Va.... 
Charlestown, W. Va.. 
Charlotte, Mich....,, 
Charlottesville, Va... 


Chartiers, Pa......... 
Chaska, Minn ...... è 
Chateaugay, N. Y.... 


Chatfield, Minn...... 
Chatham, N. Y....... 
Cheboygan, Mich,.... 
Chelmsford, Mass, . 
Chepachet, R. I.. 
Cherokee, Iowa... 
Cherryvale, Kans..... 
Chester. Ill. ........ 

Chester, N Y.... .... 
Chester, S. €...... 
Chestertown, Md .... 
Chestnut Hill, Pa..... 
Chetopa, Kans.... ... 
Chico, Cal .......... 
Chicopee. Mass...... . 
Chicopee Falls, Maas. . 





City Island, N. Y .... 
Claremont, N. H..... 
Clarinda, Iowa....... 
Clarion, Pa............e 
Ciarksburg, W. Va... 







Clearfield, Pa.... 
Cleburne, Tex 
Cleveland, Tenn. 
Clifton, 8. €. . ...... 
ee 


Clinton, 8. C. .... eee 


Cloquet, Minn..,..... 


Coal Oty, IH...... .. 
Coal Creek, Tenn..... 


Cottey ville, Kans 
Cohasset, 
Colchester, Conn. 


Colchour, Ill....... . 
College Point, N. Y... 
Collinsville, Ill...... 
Collinwood, Ohio..... 
Colorado, Tex.... .... 
Colton, Cal...... .. .. 
Columbia, Tenn 
Columbia City, Ind.. 
Columbiana, Ala..... 
Columbus, Ind ssis oe 
Columbus, Kene...... 
Columbus, Miss...... 


Columbus, Nebr...... 
Columbus, Tex....... 
Columbus, Wis..... é 
Comanche, Tex... .. oa 
Concord, Mass... Tm 


Concord, N. C.. 
Concordia, Ka 
Coremaugh, P: 
Conneaut, Ohio. ae 
Connellsville, Pa..... 
Connersville, leere 
[! ‘onshohocken, Pa.. 
Conway, N. H..... or 
Cooperstown, N. Y.... 
Corinna, Me.......... 
Corning, N. Y.. 
Corning, Ohlo.....-.. 
C oriwa A RC 
son, N. Y......... 
Corpus Christi, Tex... 
Corsicana, Tex. 
Cortland, N. Y....... 
Corvallis, Oregon. .... 
Coshocton, Ohio. ..... 
Council Grove, Kans. 
Coventry, Conn.. 
Covington, Ga........ 
Covington, snd. 3 
Coxsackie, N 
Cranston, R. I....... 
Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
Crestline, Ohio... 
Creston, Iowa.. 
Crete, Nebr... saie 
Crisfield, Md......... 
Crookston, Minn..... 
Crown Point, Ind..... 
trown Point, N. Y... 
Crystal Falls, Mich.... 
Cuba, N: Y: assos 
Cuero, Tex.. 
Culpeper, Va... 
Cunminings, NES: 
Cuthbert, Ga......... 
(Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Uynthiana, Ky....... 
Dalton, Ga...... ‘ 
Dalton, Mass.. 
Dansv ille, N. Y.. 
Danvers Center, Mate, 
Danville, us 
Dany ille, Vt.. 
Darby, Pa...... 








.... 














Dawlanelle, Ark.. ae 

Darlington, S. C....... 
Dartinouth, Mass..... 
David om Nebr..... 
Dawson, Gs........ . 
Dayton, Ky.......... 
Davton, Tenn........ 
Dayton, Wash.. ..... 


Decatur, Tex......... 
Devorah, Iowa........ 


Mass... v. 














CENSUS 


2,500 | Deerfleid, Mass. ...... 
300 Deering, Me..... zs 
8,L00 ' Deer Isle, Me........ 
7,.0? | De Kalb, Il. ...... se 
4,800 | De Land, Fla. . E 
Delaware, Ohio.. 
Delhi, Ohio... 
Delphi. Ind.... 
Delphos, Ohio... 
Del Rio, Tex.. 
Dennis, Mass . 
Dennison, Ohi 
Denton, Tex. .. 






Derry Station, Pa. 

De Soto, Maaseia M 
Detroit City, Minn.. 

De Witt, N. Y 
Dexter, Me. TP 
Dickson City, Pa 
Dixon, Wb. 1, o.c xe 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y... 
Dodge City, Kans..... 
Donaldsonville, La... 


Dudley, Mass. 
1 | Duncannon, Pa...... 
Dundee, Ill 
Dunmore, Pa......... 
Duquesne, Pa........ 
Duquoin, Ill......... 
Durango, ('olo........ 
Durham, N. €........ 
Duryea, Pa.......... 
Dwight, 1il........... 
Dyersburg, Tenn. ... 
Engle Pass, Tex...... 
Eagle Rock, Idaho.... 
Earlington, Ky....... 
me D Bridgewater, 
East Greenville, Pa... 
Fast Haddam, Conn.. 
East Hampton, Conn. 
Easthampton, Mass... 
East Hampton, N. Y.. 
Fast Hartford, Conn. 
Eastlake, Mich....... 
East Lexington, Mass. 
3,000 | East Lyme, Conn..... 
2/5*0 | East Mauch Chunk,Pa. 
East Norwalk, Conn. 
Easton, Md...... tem 
Easton, Mass........ 
East Palestine, Ohio. ee 
Eastport, Me......... 
East Poultney, Vt... 
East Providence, R. T. 
East Syracuse, N. Y.. 
East Tawas, Mich.... 
East Windsor, Conn.. 
Eaton, Ohio 


Edinburg, Ind... 
Edwardsville, Ill 
Effingham, Ill. . 
Eldon, Iowa . 
Eldorado, Kan 
Elizabeth City, N. C . 
Elizabethtown, Ky. m 
EIk Garden, W. Va... 
Elk Point, 8. Dak.... 
Elk ton, Md 
Elk ier d Wash.. 


— 


< 


BO 50 sm NO B3 95 £0 26. 
o 


Ellsworth Fa!ls, Me.. 
Elmwood, Conn...... 
Elmwood Place, Ohio. 
Elwood, Ind.......... 
Elyria, Obio.... ..... 
7,128 | Emporia, Kans, .»» ss. 












OF 1890. 





































































Emporium, Pa........ 2,141 | Fulton, IIl........... 2,495 
Enfield, € onn ....... 7,146 | Fulton, Ky .......... 2,085 
Englewood, N. J...... 4,429 | Fuiton, Mo ....... .- 4,289 
Hunts; Tesisi 60.05% 3,000 | Fulton, N. Y......... 4,208 
Ephrata, Pa.......... 2,289 | Gadsden, Ala......... 5,000 
Escanaba, Mich...... 8,0: 0 | Gainesville, Fla...... 4,U00 
Essex, Vt............ 2,016 | Gainesville, Ga....... 3,285 
Essex Junction, Vt... 2,119| Gainesville, Tex...... 60,563 
Eufaula, Ala.......... 6,500) Galena, Ill..... 6,406 
Eugene, Oregon...... 3,958 | Galena, Kans 2,400 
Eureka, Cal..... es 4,824 | Galion, Ohio. 6,801 
Eureka, Kans .. 2,100 ; Gallatin, Tenn... . 2,000 
Eureka’ Springs, Ark 3,550 | Gallipolis, Ohio . 4,550 
Evanswood, Wis...... 2,0 0 , Gallitzin, Pa.... . 2,300 
Excelaior Springs, Mo. 2,017 | Galva, Ill...... eO. 2,00 
Exeter, N IL........ 4,284 | Gardiner, Me....... .. 6,484 
Fairbury, Ill......... 2,300| Gardner, Mass........ 424 
Fairbury, Nebr....... 4,090 | Garnett, Kans. . 176 
reer Conn...... . 8,800 | Geneseo, Ill... „500 
Geneseo, N. Y.. ,000 
Geneva, Nebr. ..... 7411 
Geneva, Ohio. ........ 2,200 
Fairhaven, Mass..... . 2,919| Georgetown, D. C..... 22/146 
Fair Haven, Vt....... 2,191 | Georgetown, Ky ..... 500 
Fairhaven, Wash..... 6,000 | Geeagetown, Mass.... 2,117 
Fairport, N. Y...... . 8,200 | Georgetown, Ohio.... 2,000 
Falls City, Nebr...... 38,000 | Georgetown, S. €..... 2,892 
Falmouth, Mass..... . 2,567 | Georgetown, Tex.... 
Fargo, N. "D'ici. . 5.613 | Germantown, Pa.. 
Faribault, Minn...... 6,524 Gettysburg) Pa... 3,1£0 
Farmington, Conn. 3,100 | Gilberton, Pa... 3,668 
Farmington, Me. 3,20) | Gilford, N. H. 3,565 
Farmington, M 2,000 | Girard, Ala $,000 
Farmington, N. 3, /63 | Girard, Kans 8,C00 
Farmville, Va 3,000 | Girard, Ohio.. 2 
Far Rockaway, N. Y.. 2,501 Girardville Pa Fake we) Bee 
Fayetteville, Ark..... 2,949 | Glasgow, Ky MOOR ANO: 2,100 
Fayetteville, Mo...... 2,500 | Glasgow, Mo......... 2.000 
Fayetteville, N. C.... 4,220| Glassboro, N. J....... 2,500 
Fayetteville. Tenn.... 2,896 | Glastonbury, Conn... 3,400 
Fennville, Mich...... 2,182| Glencoe, Minn...... . 2,500 
Fenton, Mich.... .... 2,285 | Glen Cove, N. Y...... 4,000 
Fergus Falls, Minn... 4,050 Glendale, S. C....... . 3,422 
Fernandina, Fla.. ... 38,000 Glen Falls, N. Y..... . 10,006 
Fishkill, N. Y... 4,296 Globe, Ariz...... sees 2,000 
Flatbush, N Y....... 3,5(0, Gloucester City, N. J. 6,563 
Flemington, N. J..... 20.0 | Gloversville, N. Y.... 13,796 
Florence, Ala.... .... 5,984 | Golden, Colo...... e. 2,600 
Florence, Mass....... 3,000 | Gold Hill, Nev..... .. 2.078 
Florence, 8. C.... 3,395 | Goldsboro, N. C...... 4,325 
Florence, Wis.... .... 2,(00| Gonzales, Tex........ 2,5(0 
Flushing, N. Y....... 19,136 | Gorham, Me......... . 2,906 
Ford City, Pa........ 2,000| Goshen,Ind.......... 6,027 
Forest City, Pa. 2,319 | Goshen, N. Y........ 8,500 
Forsyth, Ga .. 2,500 | Gouverneur, N Yel 3,451 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 2,852 | Gowanda, N. Y 2,000 
Fort Collins, Colo.... 2,00 | Grafton, Mass.. 5,002 
Fort Davis, Tex...... 3,000 Grafton, W. Va...... 3,182 
Fort Dodge, Iowa..... 4,869 | Grand Crossing, Ill... 6,785 
Fort Edward, N. Y... 3,300 | Grand Forks, Dak. 4,963 
Fort Fairfield, Me ... 3,500 | Grand Haven, Mich... 4988 
Fort Howard, Wis.... 4,748 | Grand Island, Nebr... 7,632 
Fort Madison, Jowa.. 7,906 | Grand Junction. Colo. 2,500 
Fort Payne, Aln....... 92,000 | Graniteville, S. C..... 2,800 
Fort Plain, N. Y...... 2,855 | Granville, N. Y...... 2,116 
Fostoria, Ohio........ 7,76) | Grass Valley, Cal..... 4,032 
Foxboro, Mass.... . 2 933 | Grayville, Ill...... .. 2,008 
Frackville, Pa........ 4,300 | Great Barrington,Mass 4,612 
Framingham, Mass... 9,239 | Great Bend, Kans.... 2,000 
Frankfort, Ind...... 5,918 | Great Falls, Mont.... 2,000 
Frankfort, Ky........ 10,10) | Great Falls, N. H .... 6,414 
Frankfort, Mois š Greeley, Colo......... 2,500 
Green Bay, Wis.... 8,879 
Greenbush, N. Y... 7,287 
Greencastle, Ind ...8. 4,384 
Greenfield, Ind.. . 3,114 
Greenfield, Mass 5,252 
Greenfield, Oh 2,650 
Green Island, N. 4,408 
Greenport, N. Y. 2,800 
i Greensboro, Ala .. 2,500 
Franklin Falle, N. H.. 4,064 | Greensboro, N. C..... 8,317 
Frederick, Md....... . 9,021| Greensburg, Kans.... 2,(00 
Fredericksburg, Va... 4,517 | Greensburg, Ind...... 8,58) 
Fredonia, N. Y....... 3,890 | Greensburg, Pa....... 4,173 
Freehold, N. J..... . 8,500 | Greenville, Ala. 2,802 
Freeport, Me. ........ 2,200 | Greenville, Conn..... 3.800 
Fremont, Nebr ...... 6,654 | Greenville, Mich..... 3,048 
Fremont, Ghio........ 7,140 | Greenville, Misa...... ,056 
Frenchville, Me...... 2,288 | Greenville, N. C...... 2,006 
Friendship, N. Y..... 2,500 | Greenville, Ohio...... 5,538 
Frostburg, Md...... 5,000 | Greenville, Pa........ 3,698 
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dreenville, 8. C... 8,671, Homer, N. Y......... 2,500] Kittanning, Pa....... Lonsdale, R. T. ...,... 
Greeuville, Tex. ...... 4,350 | Homestead, Pa » 8,000] Kittery, Me... Jorain, Jhio zat 
Greenwi N.Y..... 2,295 | Honesdale, Pa. . 2,148 | Knoxville, Lil.. Louisiana, Mo.. ai 
Greenw Miss..... "00 Honey DENM Tex 2,U0J | Knoxville, Iowa Lowell, Mich........ » 
eade A se. 2,500 | Hoopeston, Ill. .. 2,5:0 | Kokomo, Ind ....... Lower Lake, Cal...... 
Griffin, ssecssces 4,465 | Hoosick Falls, N. Y.. 3,684 Kosciusko, Miss ..... 2,400 Lowville, N. Y ..... oa 
Grinnell, Iowa....... 8,327 | Hope, Ark .......... 2,500 Krebs, Ind. T..... . 8,000 Lubec, Me........... 
Griswold, Conn....... 3,100 Hopkinsville, Ky.. 6,457 Lacon, Ill............ 2,178 Ludington, Mich. i eae 
Groton, Conn...,.... DLL Hopkinton, . 4,058 Laconla, N.1L....... 6,443 Ludlow, Ky.......... 
Groton, Mass......... 2,000 | Horseheads, N. Y..... 2,40 La Fayette, La...... . 3,00 Luzerne, L ERTE ETET T 
Groveland, } «eee 2,191 | Horton, Kans ........ 3,510 LaGrange, Fla....... 3,479 Lykeus, Pa... ....... 
Guilford, Cona .....  2,:82| Hot Springs, Ark..... 8,073 La Grange, Ill........ 8,200 Lyndonville, Vt ..... 
Guthrie, Okla...... . 5,311 | Houghton, Mich ..... 2,500 range, Tex,....... 2,500 Lyons, lowa ......... 
Hackensack, N. J ... 6,000 Houlton, Me.... - 4,018 Lake Charles, La..... 38,950 Lyons, N. Y...... v ee 
Hackettstown, x. J .. 8,000} Houma, La.. 220 Jake City, Fla...... «285 050 | McAlester Ind. T.... 
Haddam, Conu.... 24,100 | Howell, Mich. ....... 2,385 Lake City, Minn...... 2,60) ' McComb, Miss...... as 
Hallowell, Me...... . 3,147 | Hudson, Mich. +» 2,176 Lake Geneva, LS 98,000 McKees Rocka, Pa.... 
Hamburg, Pa.... ... 2,127 | Mudson, Pa ... .. 2,000 | Lake Village, N. H.. 3,555 McKinney, Tex....... 
Hamden, Conn ..... 4,090 | Hudson, Wis.. m y SBE | Lamar, Mo......... 3, 0 | McMinnville, Tenn... 
Hammond, Ill...... 1 ‘0 0} Hull, Mass....... ion $ 3800 l Tambertville, N. J.. 4, 133 | McPherson, mane UP 
Hammonton. N.. 3,946 Humboldt, Kans..... 2. 2: JU | Lampasas, Tex....... 8, 00 Machias, Mo.. 
Hampden, 2,4): | Humboldt, Tenn .... 2,00) j Laucaster, Mass ..... 2:201 Macomb, [IL 
Hampden, Md 2,5))| Huntingburg, Ind.... 8,154 Lancaster, N. H...... 3,373 | Macon, Mo. a 
Hampton, Iowa 2,176 | Huntingdon, Pa . 6,62 | Lancaster, Ohio. . 8,297 | Madison, Ga. 
Hampton, Va . 6,538 | lluntingtou, Conn 4,00!) | Lanesboro, Pa.. 2,181 | Madison, Ind.. 
Hancock, Mich .. 3,939 | Huntington, Ind. 1,.00 | Lansford, P: 3, "095 | Madison, N. J ...... 
Handsboro, Miss ... 2,00) Huntington, N. yis . 8217 | Lapeer, Mich . 2,195 Madison, 8. Dak...... 
Hanover, Mass ..... $ d Huntsville, Ala....... 7,955 | Laporte, Iud...... ... 7,122] Madisonville, Ky... co 
Hanover, Pa... .... fe Huntsville Tex ..... 2,971| Laramie, Wyo ... 6 395 | ; Madisonville, Ohio. . 
Harbor, Ohio. ..... . HI Harley, Wis. ......... 3,000 | Larned, Kans ..... .. 2; 50) | Magnolia, Ala........ 
Hardwick, Mass .... 2,922| Huron, S. Dak..... -.. 8,030 | La Salle, Ill ....... o 9, 9A Malvern, Ark...... ee 
Harper, Kans..... ..: 2,00)| Hutchinson, Kan..... 8,678 | Las Cruces, N Mex.. 2,045 Manasquan, N. J..... 
Harrisbu’ Til ..... 3,000] Ilion, N. Y.. -«.» 3,500 | Las Vegas, N. Mex.... 4,692 Manchester, Conn.... 
Harrison, UN J. vate 6. 8,528 Independence, “Towa. + 4,120 | Latrobe, Pa ......... 4,000 Manchester, Iowa.... 
Harrison, uc. sees. 8,000 Independence, Kans.. 8,121 | Laurel, Del...... .... 2,350 Manchester, Pa. .... 
Harrisonburz, Va ... 2,974 Independence, Mo.... 6,373 | Laurel, Md. ......... 2,00 Manchester, Va..... A 
Harrisville, R I ..... 5,626 Indiana, Pa ......... 3,602} Laurens, S. C........ 2,245 Manhasset, N.Y..... 
Harrodsburg, Ky ... 3,194, Indianola, Iowa...... 2,252 | Lawrence, Kans ..... 9,975 Manhattan, Kans..... 
Hartford, Vt ..... . 3,725 | Indian Orchard, Mass. 2,50 | Lawrenceburg, Ind... 4,28) Manistique, Mich..... 
Hartford City, Iui .. 2,500 | Ionia, Mich.. .... 4,999 | Laynesville, Ky ..... 5,350 Manitowoc, Wis. .... 
Hartwell, Ohio..... 2,0) | Iowa City, lowa ..... D,028 | Layton, N. J......... 3,00 Mankato, Miun..... Si 
Harvard, Ill ... ..... 2,200 | Ipswich, Mass ....... 2,439 | Lead, S ee» 5 Manor Station, Pa.... 
Horwick, Mass . 2n: 4| Iron Mountain, Mich. 10,000 | Lebanon, I1l.......... 2,000 Mansfield, Mass...... 
Haselton, Ohio... 3,5 :0 | Iron River, Mich..... 3,010 | Lebanon, Ind.. 5 Manti, Utah..... 
Hastinzs, Mich. 2,951 | Ironwood, Mich ..... 7,555 | Lebanon, Ky.. Manville, R. I... 
Haatings, Minn. 3, 691 | Irvington, N. J.. 2,4^3 Lebanon, Mo 2, Maplewood, Ill.. 
Havana, Ill... . 9.001 Irvington, N. Y. 2,210 | Lebanon, N. H. 3,765 Maquoketa, Iowa 
Haverhill, N. H ... 2,045 | Irwin. Pa... 2,10) | Lebanon, Ohio 3,174 , Marblehead, Mass 
Haverstraw, N Y. ... 5,0)0 | Islip, N. Y. ... 8,747 Lebanon, Ten 2,473 | Marcellus N. Y... 
Havre de Grace, Md.. 3,219 Ithaca, Mich ... 2,000 | Lee, Ind.. 4,0 0| Marietta, Ga......... 
Hawkinsville,G1..... 2,300) Jackson, Md . e. 5,793) Lee, Mass A 8,78 | Marietta, Lil > 
Hawley, Pa ..... ... 2,50)| Jackson, Miss ....... GL | Leechburg, Pa 2484 | Marietta, Pa ......... 
Uazelharst, Miss ... 2,160| Jackson, Ohio. Leetonia, Ohio.. $8,500 | Marine City, Mich .. 
Hober, wn. i 2,000 | Jamaica, N. Y.. Lehigh, Ind. T.. 3,000 | Mariner Harbor, N. Y. 
Hegewisch, Ill ..... 2,900, Jamestown, N, Dak.. 2,310 | Lehighton, Pa... 2,959 | Marion, Ala......... é 
ileilsburg, n. 2. . 92,000| Jeannette, Pa ....... 4,000 | Leicester, Mass.. 3.120 | Marion, Ind ......... 
Hempstead, N b eer 23,511 | Jefferson, l'ex........ 8,070 | Leisenring, Pa... 4,500 | Marion, Iowa........ 
Hempstead, Tex ...... 3,101) Jefferson, Wis. ...... — 7,491 | Le Mars, Iowa... 4,2 | Marion, Kans.... .... 2 
Henderson, Ky ..... 8,83)| Jefferson City, Mo... 6,732] Lemont, Ill ..... 2,200 | Marion, N, Y........ . 94. 
Henderson, N U .... 4,25)| Jellico, Tenn ........ 2, 00| Lenox, Mass ... ..... 2.889! Marling, Ind ....... . 96 
Hendersonville, N. C. 2,000| Jemes, N. Mex. ..... 2,510] Leominster, Mass..... 7,369) Marseilles, N. Y...... ?50 
Hermon, N. Y...... . 2, Jermyn, Pa ...... ... 2,65)| Le Roy, N. Y.... .. +» 5000| Marshall, Mich ..... 8093 
Hiawatha, Kans. ,.. 3,000| Jersey Shore, Pa, ..... 2,000 | Lewes, Del 2,0)| Marshall, Mo ........ 4, 58 
i Jes Jerseyville, IIl. .. 3,204 | Lewisburg, Pa .. 3,205 | Marshall, Tex........ 1.126 
Jewett Cit Y Con . 3,11?) | Lewistown, IIl... 2.510 | Marshalltown, Iowa.. 938 
Johnson City, Ld 4,265 | Lewistown, Pa 3,288 | Marshfield, Wis...... BAWN 
| Johnstown, Lexington, Mass... .. 8,197 | Martinsburg, W. Va.. 7,905 
| Jonesboro, Ark. Lexington, Mo . . 4,538 | Martinsville, Ind.. 2,500 
Joplin, Mo....... Lexington, Va. 8,036 | Martinsville, Va. 2.0 
Junction € Liberal, Mo. 2,525 | Marysville, Cal.. 8.936 
; Kane, Pa....... Liberty, N. 4,500 | Marysville, Kans.. 3.142 
Hichtend Park, TIL. 3,300! Kankakee, 1i.. Ligonier, Ind 2.205 | Maryville, Mo........ 4017 
Iligh Point, N. C . 2 men 0) Kaukauna, Wis - Lincoln, Ill... 6,125 | Mascoutah, Hl....... 2.900 
Hightstown, N. J.. m» w | Kearney, Nebr.. ,950 | Lincoln, Kans... 2,000 | Mason City, T1....... 2:009 
Hillsboro, Ill ...... . d 100 | Keene, N. H ... .... ; | Lisbon, Me...... 3,100 | Mason City, Iowna..... 4.902 
Hillsboro, N. H ..... 9,120 | Keeseville, N. Die 2,42| Lisbon, N. H .. 2,06! | Matteawan, N. Y .... A500 
Hillsboro, Ohio, ...., 8,90) Kendallville, Tnd.. 2,970 | Litchfield, Conn 3,150 | Mattoon, 1ll........ ee 6.979 
Hillsboro, Tex ...... B, 0; Kennebunk, Me...... 98.158 | Litchfield, IIl.. ...... 5,98| Mauch Chunk, Pa.... 4.098 
Hilisdale, Mich. ..... 8,99€| Kennebunk "Port, Me: 2,205 | Litchfield, Minn...... 2.40! Mauricetown, N.J.... 6.000 
Hingham, Mass...... 6564 | Kenosha, Wis. ...... 6,529 | Little Falls, Minn.... 2,4°0| Mayfield, Ky......... 3.0 
Hinsdale, Ill......... 2,000; Kensington, Ill...... 3,0 0 | Little Falls, N. Y..... 7,000| Mavnard, Mass ..... . 2.70 
Hins1ale, N. H ....... 2.958 | Kent, Ohio ........ —. 3,399 | Littleton, N. 1....... 8,365| Maysville. Ky........ 5.250 
Hinton, W. Va....... 9,200, Kenton, Ohio.... .... 5.400 | Lock Haven, Pa...... 7,30 | Meadville, Pa....... .. 90503 
Holbrook, Mass...... ¥,474 Kewanee, Ill. ........ 4,551 | Lockland, Ohio......« 2,500 | Mechanic Falls, Me.. 2.500 
Holden, Mass........ 2,023 Key Port, N. J....... 3,063 | Lockport Ill ........ 4,600 | Mechanicsville, N. Y. 5,0 
Holden, Mo........., 2,515 Keyser, W. Va....... 2,800 | Logan, Ohlo,........ » 9,019 | Media, Pn............ 8.000 
Holdre; Nebr....., 2,50, Killingly, Conn....... 1,025 | Logan, Utah..... es. 4,624 | Medina, N. Y.......... 4,90 
Holland, Mich....... 9.928 Kingman, Kans.. 2.500 | London, Ohio. ....... + 8,202) Medway, Mass....... 9033 
Hollida vsburg, Pa...- 8,04 | Kingston, Pa ........ 2,351 | Long Branch, N. J... 7,012| Melrose, Mass........ 8.519 
Hollisto. ^, Maas.., . 2,691 | Kinston, N. C. ++ 2,101 | Long Branch City, N.J. 8,000 | Menasha, Wis .... 4.5% 
Bolly Spurs, Misa 2232 Kirkaville, MO; «ib seis 3,491 | Long Meadow, Mass.. 2,183 | Mendota, TIl.. 4.59 
s.s... $000 Kirkwood, MO... eeeee Longview. Tex........ 8,000 Menomonie, Wis. . . + 9455 


Mercer, I’a........++. 
Merriam Park, Minn.. 
Merrill, Wis 
Merrimac, Mass. . 
Methuen, Mass....... 
Metropolis City, Ill... 
Mexia, TeX....ccecoes 





Middleburg, Pa... 
Middlebury, Vr....... 


Mildlesboro, Ky...... 
Middletown, Pa...... 
Midland, Mich...... n 


Midway, Pa.......... 
Milford, Conn. ....... 
Milford, Del.. 
Milford, Mass. 
Milford, N. H 
Millburn, N.J. 
Millbury, Mags...... 
Millcreek, Ill......... 
Milledgeville, Ga..... 
Millville, Mass....... 
Millville, N.J...... 







Minersville Pa. 
Mineville, N. Y...... . 
Minneapolis, Kans.... 






Missoula, Mont . 
Missouri Valley, 
Mitchell, 8. Dak 


Monett, Mo.... ..... 

Monmouth, Ill ..... . 
Monongahela, Pa.... . 
Monroe, Mich........ 
Monroe, N. C......... 
Monroe, Wis......... 
Monson, Mass........ 
Montague, Mich...... 
Montague City, Mass. 
Montclair, N. J 
Montgomery, N. Y... 
Montgomery City, Mo. 
Montpelier, Vt.... 
Montville, Conn.. 





Morgan City, La..... . 
Morris, Pa..... 
Morris Run, Pa....... 
Morristown, N. J..... 
Morristown, Vt...... . 
Moscow, Idaho....... 
Moss Point, Miss..... 
Mound City, IllL....... 
Mound City, Mo...... 
Moundeville, W. Va... 
Mount Carmel, Ill.... 
Mount Carmel, Pa.... 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Mount Holly, N. J... 
Mount Kisco, N. Y... 
Mount Morris, N. Y.. 
Mount Olive, Ill 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Mount Pleasant, Pa... 
Mount Pleasant, Utah. 
Mount Sterling, Ill... 
Mount Sterling, E oe 
Mount Vernon, Ill... 
Mount Vernon, Ind... 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.. 
Muchakinock, Iowa .. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.. 
Murphysboro, Ill..... 
Muscogee, Ind. T..... 
Mystic, Conn.. sess. ss 
Nantucket, Maas..... 
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CENSUS OF 1890. 


Napoleon, Ohio. 
Nashoba, Mass.. 
Nash ille, Ill... 
Natchitoches, La 
Natick, Muss 
National Military 
Home, Ohio. ...... z 
Naugatuck, Conn.. 
Navasota, Tex. ...... 
Needham, Mass. . 
Neenah, Wis......... 
Negaunee, Mich...... 
Neillsville, Wis. ..... 
Nelsonville, Ohio. .... 
Neosho, Mo....... 
Nephi, Utah. . ... 
Nevada, Mo.......... 














Newberry, Pa... 
Newberry, S. C... ... 
New Braunfels, Tex.. 
New Bremen, Ohio. .. 
New Brightoa, Pa.... 
Newbury, Vt 
New Canaan, Conn... 
New Castle, Del...... 
Newcastle, Ind....... 
New Cumberland, 

W. Va... eos T 
New Decatur, Ala.... 
New Hartford, Conn.. 
New Hartford, N. Y.. 
New Iberia, La....... 
New Lisbon, Ohio. ... 
New London, Wis..... 
New Market, N. H 


Newport, Va........ . 
New Richmond, Ohio. 
New Rochelle, N. Y... 
New Straitsville, Ohio 
Newton, Iowa........ 
Newton, Mass........ 
Newton, N. J......... 


Newtown, Conn...... 
New Ulm, Minn..... * 
New York Mills, N Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 
Niantic, Conn... 
Nickerson, Kans 
Niles, Mich.. 
Niles, Ohio.... . 
Noblesville, Ind. 
Norfolk, Nebr.. 
Normal, Ill........... 
North Andover, Mass. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
North Baltimore, Ohio. 
Northbridge, Mass.... 
North Brookfield, Mass 
North Cambridge,Mass 
North Danville, Vt .. 
North Elmira, N. Y... 
Northfield, Minn..... 
Northfield, Vt........ 
North Ifempstead,N.Y 
North Indianapolis, 
Ind 
North Manchester, Ind 
North Platte, Nebr .. 
Northport, N. Y .... 
North Saint Paul, Minn 
North Tarrytown,N.Y. 
Northumberland, Pa.. 
North Vernon, Ind... 
North Yakima, Wash. 











Oakland, Me.....-..- 
Oakland City, Ind.... 
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923 | Owego. 


5,005 | Painesville, Ohio..... 
2,220 | Palatka, Fla 
8,500 ) Palestine, Tex........ 
8,000 | Palmer, Mass......... 
2,560 | Palmyra, Mo 
5,0 0| Palmyra, N. Y........ 
3,013 | Palouse, Wash... 
8,002 | Pana, 1l1.......-.-.-- 
8,505 | Paola, Kans 
3,740 | Paragould, Ark.. 
2,414 | Paris, T11. 
5,500 | Paris, Ky.. 
2, 45 | Paris, Me 
2,100 | Paris, Tenn 
4,197 | Paris, Tex............ 
4,000 | Parishville, N. Y..... 
4,000 | Park City, Utah...... 
8,200 | Parkersburg, W. Va.. 
5,000 | Park Manor, Ill...... 
8,742 | Parnell, Kans........ 
6,727 | Parsons, Kans........ 
3,500 | Parsons, Pa.......... 
4,603 | Pasadena, Cal........ 
8,871| Pascoay, R. I......... 
9,000 | Pass Christian, Miss. . 
4,6 0 | Patchogue, N. Y..... ‘ 
2,400 | Paulding, Ohio....... 
2,651 | Paul Smiths, N. Y.... 
2,100 | Pawnee City, Nebr... 
8,126 | Paw Pnw, Mich....... 
Paxton, Ill.......... ; 
2,185 | Payson, Utah ....... " 
2,5 0| Peckville, Pa.... " 
8,100 | Peirce City, Mo b 
2,011 | Pekin, Ill . . 
2,090 | Pella, Iowa........... 
8,129 | Pembroke, Me........ 
2,143 | Pembroke, N. H...... 
2,509 | Pendleton, Oregon.... 
Eel NOE Ioma S TE * 
, "epperell, Mass...... 
2,600 | Perry, Iowa...... SA 
8,385 | Perth Amboy, N. J... 
6,500 | Peru, Il eoe snae 
3,133 | Peru, Ind. .......... d? 
8,500 | Peshtigo, Wis........ 
2,400 | Petaluma, Cal ....... 
2,000 ' Peterboro, N. J....... 
~~ 


' Oak Park, TH... LL, 
| oeala, Fla ..... de 


1 | Oliphant 


Oberlin, nans, 






Oconto, Wis......... . 
Oil City, Pa..... ReH 
Oklahoma, Okla...... 
Okolona, Miss...... 
Olathe, Kans......... 


025 | Oldtown, Me......... 
N. 


Olean, 


Furnace, Pa. 
Olney, Ill ........ P 
Olneyville, R. I...... 
Olympia, Wash....... 
Olyphant, Pa..... 
Oneida, N. Y 
Oneonta, N. Y........ 
Opelica, Ala... . 
Opelousas, La. . 
Orange, Conn.. 
Orange, Mass.. 
Orange, Tex 
Grangeburg, 8.C..... 
Oregon City, 

Orlando, Fi 
Orono, Me......... oo 
Oroville, Cal......... 
Osage, Iowa........ .. 
Osage City, Kans..... 
Oscoda, Mich......... 
Oswego, Kan8S.......È. 
Ottawa! Tll...... RA 
Ottawa, Kans....... . 
Ottawa, Ohio......... 








—" 






000 | Plainfield, Conn 


80 | Phoenixville, 


268 | Pittsford, N. Y. 


Petersburg, Ili... 
Petoskey, Mich.. à 
Philipsburg, Pa....... 
Phillipsburg, N. J.... 
Phoenix, N. ) AN 
Phoenix City, 


Piedinont, W. Va..... 
Pierce City, Mo....... 


j | Pierport, Mich....... 


Pierre, 8. Dak........ 
Pinckney ville, Ill..... 
Pine Bluff, Ark....... 
Piqua, Ohio. ......... 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Pittsfield, Ill.... 
Pittsfield, N. II 








Pittsford, Vt... 


Plains, Pa. .... 
Plantsville, Con 
Plaquemine, La..... . 
Platteville, Wis...... .. 
Plattsburg, N Y .... 
Plattsmouth, Nebr.... 
Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
Pleasant Hill, Mo.... 
Pleasanton, Cal....... 
Pleasant Valley, Pa... 
Plymouth, Conn...... 
Plymouth, Ind....... 
Plymouth, Mass.... 
Plymouth, Pa ..... 
Pocahontas, Va... 






Pocatello, Idaho... i s 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Poland, Me..... . 












Polo, Ill..... 
Pomeroy, Ohi 
Pomona, Cal... 
Pontiac, Iil.... ..... 
Pontiac, Mich........ 
Poplar Bluff, Mo..... 
Portage, Wis....... . 

Port Chester, N. Y.... 
Port Clinton, Ohio.... 
Port Gibson, N. Y.... 
Port Henry, N. Y.... 
Port Jefferson, N. Y.. 
Port Jervis, N. Y..... 
Portland, Coun....... 
Portland, Ind 
Port Richinond, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, N. H.... 
Portsmouth, R. I..... 





PO. Fp ee 
Poultney, Vt ... ... 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Prescott, Ark 
Prescott, Kans ...... 
Presque Isle, Me.. 
Preston, Conn.... 
Preston, Iowa.... 
Princeton, Ill.... 
Princeton, Ind.... 







0| Princeton, N J. YE d 


Provincetown, Mass.. 
Provo City, Utah..... 
Pulaski, Tenn ...... 
Pulaski City, Vt..... - 
Punxsutawney, Pa.... 
Purcell, Ind. T....... 
Putnam, Conn........ 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Quanah, Ter... 
Quitman, Ga. 
Rahway, N. J........ 
Ranches of Taos, N. 


Kkandleman, N C..... 
Randolph, Mass...... 
Randolph, Vt........ 
Raritan, N. J......... 
Ravenna, Ohio........ 





Red Bluff, Cal, vers, 
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Red Cloud, Nebr..... 2,4jw | Sand Lake, N. Y...... 2,798 | South Manchester, Tonawanda, 
Bed Ok, Lowi. sc. 8,298 | Band wich A Tae de “i505 | Conn... ...... ree 8,000 | Zonar Diis ist T 
Med Wing, Minn..... 0,217 | Sandy uil N.Y..... 3,662 | South Norwalk, Conn. 4,500 Torrington, Conn..... 6,000 
Reed City, Mich...... 2,062 | Sandy Hook, Conn... 8,070 | Southold, N. Y`. 1,875 | Towanda, Pa......... 4165 
Sanford, Fla.......... 4,000 | South Omaha, Nebr.. $071 | Tower, Miun........ 1 400 
Senford, Me.......... 4,164 | South Orange, N. J... 3,0.0| Tracy City, Tenn..... 3,000 
sav © San Luis Obispo, Cal. 39404 | South Pittsburg,Tenn. 4,000 | Traverse City A. 4,500 
Kepublie, Mich....... 2,010 San Marcos, Tex...... 2,400 | South be crceaer aei Tremont, Pa.. 1 ae 2,065 
Mia. ore Ban Rafael, Cul . 9,8] Ya............- 8,000 | Trenton, Miss...... . 5il 
Santu Ana, Cal 8,60v Spanish Camp, Tex.. 2,.00 | Trenton, Tenn 24:0 


| Santa Barbara, Cal... 5,540 | spanish Fork, Utah .. 3,476 | Trinidad, Colo... 5.500 


| Sparta, Ill... ....... 2,500 Troy, Ala.. ee s s. 8,448 


































































Rice Lake, Santa Cruz, Cal.. Sparta, Wis...... .... H 
Richfleld Springs, N. X. 4,000 | Santa Fe, N. Mex. Spencer, Iowa.. a Troy, Ohio. Ws 2 00 
Richford, Vt........ 2,2 0| Santa Rosa, Cal.. 5,216 | Spencer, N. Y........ | rri a rou 
d s jor , Tulare, Caàl........... t, 600 
Rich Hill, Mo........ 4,007 Saugerties, N. Y. © 4,210 | Springfield, Vt...... Tullahoma, T » 
787 | Sa “3 ,lenn..... 2,420 
Richmond, Ky AO fuo ugus, Mass......... 8,67 Springvale, Manis one 2500 Turner, Ill...... oe. 24,00 
Richmond, Me........ € Spring Valley, tees Turner, Me.......... 2,019 
Richmond, Mo........ 8,000 Boon de do Sainte Ha 9,000 | SPrirgrille, Utah..... 2:63| Turners Falls, Mass... 4, ©) 
Ridgely, Tenn.....-- 2000 | gevanna Ti... :..... 3,0 | Siatferds Conn... 4,530 | Turtle Creek, Pa..... 3,00 
Ridgewood, N. J....+- 2,500 | Savannah, Tenn. 1:018 Stafford Springs, Conn 4,506 | Tuscaloosa, Ala... 5,486 
Rio Grande City, Tex. 2,00 Baxoavill Maas. 2 00 Stamford, Conn...... 15,686 | Tuscola, Ill......... 200 
Ripley, N. Y.......- . 2,017 , 8/000 Stanberry, Mo e. 2510| Tuscumbia, Ala...... 2,700 
Ripley, U Ohio......... 8,562 Bel riis Pu Y. 3'000 Standish, Me..... .... 2,067] Tuskegee, Ala........ 2, 00 
Ripon, Wis... ........ 3,304 Behn ler Nebr....... goo | Stapleton, N. Y...... 4,000 | Two Rivers, Wis...... 2,570 
Rising Sun, Ind ..... 2000| Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 8'144 Statesville N.C...... 2,800) Tyler, Tex.......... . 6,968 
Riverhead, N. Y...... 3,99)| Scituate, Mass........ 2318 Staunton, Ill......... 2,750 Tiene e,P8........... 5,134 
Riverside, Cal........ 4,678 | Scottdale, Pass... ... 30000 | Sterling, Til... —..... 5,822 | Uhrichsville, Ohio.... 4,500 
Rochelle, Ill....... +» 2,000| Scranton, Miss....... 2500 | Stevens Point, Wis... 7,888 | Union City, Conn..... 6,763 
Rochester, Ind....... 8,000 | Searcy, Ark.......... 2,757 | Stockbridge, Mass.... 2,132 | Union City, Ind...... 4,5, 0 
Rochester, Minn...... 5,321 tne Paws ess 2'000 | Stoneham, Mass. ..... 6,115 | Union City, Pa....... 2,225 
Rochester, N. H...... 7,896 | gehome, Wash...... . 8,00 | Stonington, Conn..... 7,346 | Union City, Tenn..... 2,500 
Rochester, Pa.... ... 8,685 | Reima, Ala........... 7626 Stoughton, Mass....., 4,852 | Union Springs, Ala... 2,500 
Rockdale, Tex. 2,000 | Soneca, Kans.. 2/978 | Stoughton, Wi 2,470 | Union Springs, N. Y.. 2,000 
Rock Falls, Ill 2,000 | Seneca Fall, N.Y... 61590 | Stratford, ‘Con 2,600 | Uniontown, Ala.. 240 
Rockingham, Vt 4,540 | Seward, Nebr......... 92,560 Streator, Ill.. 11,41 | Uniontown, Pa 6,355 
Rockland, Me 8,187 | Sewickley, Pa........ 2.774 Stuart, Iowa 2,500 | Unionville, Conn. n 
Rockland, Mass. -« 5,213 | Seymour, Conn....... 93298, Sturbridge, Mass. 2,074 | Upland. Pa.... .. 
Rockport, Ind........ 2,908 | Seymour, Ind........ 6,887 | Sturgeon Bay, Wis 2,189 | Upper Sandusky, Ohio 
Rock Springs, Wyo.. 8,377 | Sharon, Pa.......... 1.447 | Sturgis, Mio 2,982 | Urbana, Ill. 
Rockville, Mass 4,087 | Sharon Valley, Conn.. 2,100 | Sturgis, S. Dak 2,000 | Urbana, Oh 
Rolla, Mo.. 2,500 | Sharpsburg, Pa....... 4,000 | Suftield, Conn. 8,120 | Uvalde, Tex 
Rome, Ga...... Sharpaville, Pair. 4/897 Suffolk, Vaison 5,000 | Uxbridge, Masa 
Roodhouse, Ill .. Shawnee, Ohio....... 5,300 | Sagar Hotel, Pa... 1080| Valdosta, Oa 
Roseburg, Oregon... . Shawneetown, Til... 2.0.0 | Sullivan, Ind... Vallejo, Cal. E 
Rosedale, Kana....... Shelburne Falls, Mass. 2'500 Summit, N. J 8,400 | Valley Falls, R. E.. 3,75 
Rosendale, N Y.....- Bhelbyville, IL... 3162| Summit Hill, Pa...... 2,819 | Valparaiso, Ind... 5,083 
Rouses Point, N. Ti " Bhelby ville, Ind... ... 5'449 | Sunbury, Pa......... 5,66 | Van Buren, Ark...... 16 
Rushville, IIl. . - 2,029 | Shelbyville, Ky...... 2,678 | Suncook, N. IL....... 8,163 | Vancouver, me e. 5,500 
Rushville, Ind........ 8,1 Bhelbyville, Tenn.... 29,500 Suspension Bridge, Vandalia, Ill......... 2,375 
Russellville. Ky...... 2,800] Sheldon, Iowa....... : 2'000 bie ONT 8,500 | Van Wert, Ohlo..... . 6,548 
Rutherford, N. J..... 2,293} Shenandoah, Iowa.... 2.470 Susquehanna, Pal... 8865, Vassalboro, Me....... 2,000 
Saco, Me ......... . 6,015 | Sherburne Won t 2950 Sutton, Mass......... 8,180 | Vassar, Mich......... 2,000 
Saccarappa, Me 6,800 | Sherman. Ter. . : 7,820 | Swampecott, Mass.... 3,198 Ventura, Cal......... 3,000 
Sag Harbor, N. Y..... 2,10) | Shippensburg, Pa. .... 8:000 | Swanton, Vt......... 8,290 Vernon, Conn.,...... 8,807 
Saint Albans, Vt .... 7,750 Bidney, Ohlo:.......r. 4:908 | Swedesboro, N J..... 2,053 | Vernon, Tex..... sees 8,100 
Saint Augustine, Fla. 4,700! Sigourney, Iown....... 2:000 | Taberg, N. Y......... 2,5.0, Versailles, Ky........ 2,500 
Saint Charles, Mo ... 6,138 | Bigour City, N. Mex... 2,500 | Tacony, Pa........ «+. 6,500 Victor, Ark.........- 2,500 
Saint Clair, Mich..... 2,50 | ging Ring, N. Y. Taftville, Conn...... . 2,600 | Victoria, Tex........- 3,500 
Saint Clair, Pa ...... 3,689 Skowhegan Me....... Talladega, Aln........ 2,100 Vinal Haven, Me..... 2,000 
Saint Cloud, Minn ... 9,532  glater, Mo....... "176 | Tallahassee, Fla...... 2,983 | Vincennes, Ind....... 8,515 
Saint Elino, Tenn.... 2,4000 Siatington, Pa........ 100 | Tallassee, Ala... .... 2,109 | Vineland, N. J. 4,068 
Saint George, Me..... 2,100 Sleepy Hollow, N. Y.. 3,789 | Tamaqua, la......... 6,054 | Vinton. Iowa... .....- 8,000 
Baint Helena, Cal ... 2200) gmithtown, N. Y..... 2517 | Tamarac, Pa..-. ..... 6,049 | Virginia City, Nev.... 6,937 
Saint Ignace, Mich... 2,837 Smyrna, Del......... 9'u5o | Tampa, Fln......... .. 8,500 | Viroqua, Wis......... 3,000 
Saint Johns, Mich ... 3,119, Socorro, N. Mex...... 4:900 | Taos, N. Mex......... 2,000 | Visalia, Cal......... . 8,000 
Saint Johnsbury, Vt.. 6,580. Soldiers Home, "Ohio. 4468 | Tarentum, Pa......... 4,700 Wabash, Ind. ........ 5,196 
Saint Joseph, Mich... 3,783 Somerset, Ky......... 2°p74 | Tarrytown, N. Y .... 3,901 | Wabasha, Minn ..... 2,87 
Saint Louis, Mich ... 8350 | | Somerset, Mass. ..... 2/106 | Taylor, Tex.......... 8,800 | Wahoo, Nebr..... e. 2400 
Saint Mary, Ohio..... 3,002 | Somersworth, N. H... 6.207 | Taylorville, Ill ...... 3,200 | Wakefield, Mass..... . 6,982 
Saint Michaels, Md... 2,096 | Somerville, N, J...... 3'800 | Tecumseh, Mich...... 2'500 | Walden, N.Y... .... 2,86 
Saint Peter, Minn.... 8,671| Sonoma, Cal... 2.000 | Tell City, Ind..... +++ 2,074} Waldoboro, Me....... 8,596 
Salamanca, N. Y...... 9, d Temple, Tex......... 6,500 | Walhalla, 8. C........ 2,250 
Salem, Ind......... .. 2,500 South Abington Sta- Templeton, Mass..... 2,999 | Walla Walla, Wash... 7,506 
2,000; _ tion, Mass.. 4,520 | Terrell, Tex. ..... s... 2,977 | Wallingford, Conn.... 6,538 
5'512 South Amboy, N. J... 5,00 Tewksbury, Mass..... 2,515, Walpole, Mase........ 2.604 
Southampton, N. Y... 8,189 | Texarkana, Tex... .. 2,862 | Walpole, N. II........ 3,163 
2 South Attleboro, Mass. 2,500 Texarkana, Ark..... . 4,0°0| Walston, Pa.......... 2.00 
7,500 | South Berwick, Me... 98,400 | The Dallis, Oregon. ... $015 Walton, N. Y.... .... 244 
2,278 | Bouthboro, Mass...... : Pus Thibodeaux, La ..... 8,50) | Wappingers Falla,N.Y — 4,50 
3,30 Southbridge, Mass.. 7,655 Thomaston, Conn..... 8,250| Ware, Mass.......... 7,828 
6,031 | South Chester, Pa.... 7,067 ‘Thomaston, Me. ..... 2,840 | Wareham, Mass ..... 8,477 
Salinas, Cal .... ..... 2,340 South Chicago, Ill.... 2,000 Thomasville, Ga ..... 5,526 | Warehouse Point,Conx 2,000) 
Salineville, Ohio ..... South mi 6,000 Thempson, Conn..... 5,593 | Warren, Me......... . 2,8) 
Salisbury, Conn... 95) South Eaton, Pa...... Mer Thompeonville, Conn. 9,09 | Warren, Mass........ 4,681 
Salisbury, Md.... 985 South Evanston, Ill... 2,750 Three Rivers, Mich... 3,122 | Warren, Ohio ........ 6,088 
Salisbury, N. € South Hadley, Mass.. 4,26) Thurlow, Pa.... .... 7,00) | Warren, Pa.... 
Salmon Falls, N. H... 2,100 South Hadley Falla, | Ticonderoga, N. Y.... 4,000, Warrensburg, Mo. 
San Angelo,. 8,0500 Maas........... . 4,258 | Tipton, Ind.... 2,705 | Warrensburg, N. 
San Bernardino, Cal.. 4,005 Southington, Conn... 5,499 Titusville, Pa.. 8,010 | Warsaw, Ill.. 





fandersville, Ga.. .. 2,008 Southlake Linden, Tiverton, R. f.. . 2,505 | Warsaw, Ind. =a 
Ban Diego, Tex....... 2,000 Mich......... «ee» 2,000 Tomah, Wis.......... 2,400| Warsaw, N. ¥,....... 





CENSUS OF 1890. 






















Waseca, Minn........ 2,800 | Wa. land, Masa 2,000 ( West Point, Ga. .... .. 2,500; Winchester, Ind...... 
Washburn, Wis.. ...- . 3,015 Wayland, N. Y.. 2,318 | West Point, Miss...... 2,682| Winchester, Ky...... 
Washington, Ga...... 2,100 Waynesboro, Ga. 3,00) | West Point, Va. ....- . 2,500) Winchester, Mass.. ... 
Washington, Il ..... 2,000 Waynesboro, Pa... 4,500 Westport, Conn.. .... 4,000 | Winchester, N. Hi, a 
Washington, lInd..... 6,625 | Waynesburg, Pa....-. 3,500 Westport, Mass....... 2,616) Winchester, VA. deus 
Washington, Iowa. ...« 9,234 Weatherford, Tex.... 3,314 West Rutland, Vt... . 8,672| Winchester Center, 
Washington, Mo...... 4,000 Weatherly, Pa......- . 2,800 | West Springfield, Mass 6,077) Conn ........- ee 
Washington, N. J..... 2,830 | Webb City, Mo. ....-- 6,000 | West Superior, Wis... 11,9/6| Windham, Conn...... 
washington, N. C.... 3,534 | Webster, Mass........ T,U3l| West Union, lowa ... 2,000| Windham Center, Me. 
Washington, Ohio.... 6,798 Webster City, Iowa... 2,900 West Winsted, Conn.. 6,192) Windsor, Conn ..... . 
Washington, Pa...... 7,045 | Weedsport, N. X... 2,000 Westwood, Ohio FORAS 2,000 Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Vaterbury, Vt...«.«- 2,297 Weir, Kans.......«... 2,000 Wethersfield, Conn... 2,268 | Windreld, Kans...... 
Waterford, Conn. .- . 3,000 | Wellesley, Mass- ese.» 98,600 | Wetumpka, Ala.. 2,00) | Winooski, Ws osse Pre 
Waterford, N. Y...... 4,00) | Wellington, Kane.... 4,389 | What Cheer, Iowa 4,316 | Winslows Mills, Me... 
Vaterloo, Ill.......«. 2,100 | Wellington, Ohio..... 2,000 Whateon, Wash.. 2,506 | Winsted, Conn..... +. 
Waterloo, Iowa. -eese 6,679 | Wells, Me.. .........- 2,080 | Whistler, Ala... ..-. 2500 | Winston, N. C....... 
"Iaterloo, N. Y...«... 5,000 | Wellsboro, Pa... 8,041 | Whitefield, N. H*-**- 2,041 | Winterset, Iowa -.-*- 
Watertown, Conn.....« 3,324 | Wellsburg, W. V 8,002 | White Hall, Ill.....** 2,000 | Winthrop, Me..«+-+++ 
Watertown, Mass...«« 7,073 | Wellston, Ohlo....... 5,000 | Whitehall, Mich.....° nr Winthrop, Mass. . . ... 
vVavertown, S. Dak... 2,672 | Wellsville, N. Y....-- Whitehall, N Y...... $930 Wolfboro, N. H ...... 
Watertown, Wis...... 8,780 | Wellsville, Ohio 5,236 | White Plains, N, Y... ^" Wollaston, Masa........ 
Water Valley, Miss... 2998 | West Bethlehem, Pa.. 2.732 | White River Junction, Woodbridge, N. J..... 
Waterville, Me....... 7,091 | Westboro, Mass ..... 6195| Yt... ... 2,956 | Woodbury, N.J ..... 
Wa rville, N, Y..... 20,30 | West Boylston, Mass.. 9019 | Whitestone, N. Y..... 5,400 Woodland, Cal ...... 
Watkins, N. Y..... 3,50 | Westbrook, Me ...... 6,600 | White Water, Wis.... 4,359 | Woodstock, Conn. .... 
Watseka, Ill .... 2,500 | West Chester, N. Y... 5, Whitinsville, Mass... 2,340 | Woodstock, Vt...... $ 
Watsontown, Pa...... 2,800 | West Chester, Pa. .... 7.965 | Whitman, Mass ....- 44441 | Wooster, Ohio ..... 3 
Watsonville, Cal....., 2,153 | West Covington, Ky.. 2000 | Whitney, S. C. ........ 2,011 | Worthington, Ind .... 
Watsonville. Pa....... 2,200 | West Duluth. Minn.. 2,500 | Williamsburg, Mass. . 2,057 | Wrentham, Mass .... 
Waukegan, Ill........ 6,600 | Westerly, R. L........ 6,879 ` Williamsburg, Pa....- 2:500 | Wyandotte, Mich. .... 
Waukesha, Wis...... 6,816 | Westfield, Mass....... 9,85 Williamston, S, C.... 8,404 | Wymore, Nebr..... ae 
Vaupaca, Wis........ 9,500 | Westfield, N. J....... 2,817 , Williamstown, Mass - 4:22] | Wytheville, Va....... 
Naupun, Wis........ 2,062 | Westffeld, N. Y...... 2,500 | Williamstown, Pa.... 9,905 | Yankton, 8. Dak..... 
Vausau, Wls......... 9,251 | Westford, Mass..... .. 2,250 Willimantic, Conn. ..- ,500 | Yarmouth, Me... ..... 
Vauseon, Ohio....... 9,065 | West Haven, Conn... 4,202 Wilmington, Ill. ....- 2,000 | Yazoo City, Miss..... 
Vauwatosa, Wis..... 8,000 | West Hoboken, N. J.. 7,162 Wilmington, Ohlo.... 8,225 | Yoakum, Tex ....++- 
Yaverly,lowa....... 2,450 | West New Brighton, ! Winchendon, Mass... 4,379 | York, Nebr ..... .... 
vaverly, N. Y... ccs 5500| N.Y...-..-eeenn. 16,500 Winchester, Conn... 6,189 Ypsilanti, Mich...... 
-^Xahache, Tex...... 4,000 | West Newton, Pa..... 2,845 Winchester, Iil,..-+- 2,000 | Ysleta, Tex. ....«.-.- 
~ ay Cross, Ga........ 8,600 Wost Plains, Mo...... 2,080 
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NYMPHJEA LOTUS. CROCUS SATIVA. 





2 d aang nila NO er 
e of the rostrum, magnified, showing the ja 
8, Branok of nut-tree, showing the nut ered.” ik as 
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PLATANUS OCCIDENTALIS, AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS. 











3, Torus with a stamen and pistils, and & 


potal detached, 2, Folli 


MILITARY. 














BREECH-LOADER. 
a, a, India-rubber 1ing ; C, needle guide; b, G, washers. a, lever; b, notch; c, central pivot; d, slide, 





REMINGTON RIFLE. WARD-BURTON BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 


B, breech-block ; C, c, bolts; D, lever; C, b, cover slide; D, recoil; d, ejector ; e, turning stud; 
d, pin; e,spring; G, hammer. F, f, breech in and handle; G, hammer and firing 


pin; gt, cocking-shoulder ; Ó, trigger. 





TRANTER REVOLVER. 
4, Ge chamber; 5, hammer; c, trigger; d, spur for raising the hammer ; e, lever-ramseti, 





1, Glanders. 2, Slabber- 
ing. 3, Purrot-mouth. 4, 
Lower jaw fistula. 5, Upper 

w fistula. 6, Blind. 7, 
aw fistula. 8, Lop 
9, Rabbit ears. 10, Poll evil. 
11, Mange. 12, Deer or goat 
neck. 13, Fistulous parotid 
duct. 14, Swelling of the 
glands 15, Enlargement of 
he vein. 16, Enlargement 
of the parotid glands. 17, 
Fistula of the veins. 18, 
Worm-boils. 19, Abscess on 
the breast. 20, Enlargement < 
of the chest. 21, Fistula of 
the withers. 22, Hollow 
back. 23, Saddle tumor. 24, 
Roach back. 25. Lowerin 
26, Hip-shot. op 
Wasting of muscle. 28, Rat- 
tail. 29, Sprain of the back 
tendons, 30, Splint. 31, 


BAR MUZZLE FOR 
CRIBBERS. 
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GROUP OF HORSES. 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 
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HORSE AFFECTED WITH SIXTY- 
THREE DISEASES. 


Wind galls. 32, a 
ment of fetlock. 33, Side- 
bone. 34, Ring-bone. 35,0x- 
foot. 36, Quarter crack. 37, 
Swelling of knee. 88, St 
joints. 39, Contraction of 
the hoof. 40, Enlargement 
of pastern. 41, Weak joint, 
42, Tumor on elbow. 43, 
Rupture, 44, Rupture of 
scrotum. 45, Rupture in 
flank. 46, Dislocated stifle, 
47, Farcy. 48, Inflammation 
of lymphatics. 49, Sellen- 
ders. 50, Spavin. 51, 
Knuckling. 52, Ring-bone. 
53, Contraction. 54, Flat 
foot. 55, Quiltor. 56, 
Scratches. 57, 8 
joints. 58, Wind R ls. 59, 
lood spavin. 60, Thorough 
in. 61, Capped hock. $2, 
"urb. 68, Sad dle galls, 
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